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HYDROSTATICS; 


A SCIENCE  which  trcaw  of  the  weight,  motion, 
and  equilibria  of  liquid  boJira.  Under  thi*  head, 
ftot  only  account!  of  the  nature  and  propatiesof  fluids 
ii4  general  are  introduced,  and  the  hwn  bjr  which  chey 
a^  ; but  aho  the  an  of  weighing  fultd  bodici  in  fluids, 
in  order  to  difeover  their  fpecifle  gravities. 

Sect.  I.  ^ Fluids  i/j  ^vncra/. 

noid*le«  Ifaac  Newton’s  drflnilion  of  a fluid  is.  That  it  it 

tiiitd,  &c.  a body  yielding  to  any  force  impreffed,  and  which 
hath  it!  parts  very  caltly  moved  one  among  another. 
See  FtoiDtTV. 

This  definition  TupprCc!  the  motion  fpolccn  of  pro* 
doced  by  a partial  pieflure ; for  in  the  cafe  of  an  in- 
comprelliblc  fluid,  it  ii  demonflraied  by  Dr  Kcil,  that 
under  a toco]  or  an  equal  prefTui^,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  that  the  yielding  body  fliould  move. 

The  origin^  and  conflituent  part!  of  fluids  arc  by 
the  modems  conceived  to  be  particle!  fmall,  fmooth, 
hard,  and  fpherical:  according  to  which  opinion, 
every  particle  is  of  iifelf  a foltd  or  a fixed  body  ; and, 
when  confidered  fingly,  is  no  fluid,  but  becomes  fo 
only  by  being  joined  with  other  particles  of  the  fame 
kind.  From  this  definitioQ,  it  liath  been  concluded 
by  fame  philofophers,  that  fome  fubflancei,  fuch  as 
mercury,  arc  rflentially  fluid,  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticular configuraiton  of  their  particles  ; but  later  dif- 
covertvs  have  evinced  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and 
that  fluidity  is  truly  to  be  reckoned  au  elfc^  of  heat. 
See  FtviniTY. 

Tli:it  fluids  have  vacuities,  wilt  appear  upbn  mixing 
fait  with  watrf,  a certain  quantity  whereof  will  be 
diirolvcd,  and  thereby  imbibed,  without  enlarging  the 
dnneiriiOUL  A fluid’s  becoming  more  buoyant,  is  a 
certain  ptoof  that  its  fpreifle  gravity  is  iucrcafcd,  and 
of  conlVquence  that  many  of  its  vacuities  arc  thereby 
filled:  after  which  it  may  flill  receive  a certain  quan- 
tity of  other  diiToluble  fc^ics,  the  particles  whereof 
are  adapted  to  the  vacancies. remaining,  without  adding 
any  thing  to  it!  bulk,  though  the  abfolute  weight  of 
tiie  whole  fluid  be  thereby  iocieafed. 

This  might  be  demonflrated,  by  weighing  a phial 
of  rain  walet  crilicaily,  with  a nice  balance:  pour 
this  water  into  a cup,  and  add  fait  to  it ; refund  of 
the  clear  liquor  what  will  again  fill  ihe  phial;  an  io- 
creafe  of  weight  will  be  found  under  the  fame  diracn- 
fiQUi,  from  a repletion,  as  has  been  faid,  of  the  vacuities 
the  frdh  water  with  fitline  particles. 

VoL.  IX.  Part  I. 


.^ttd  as  fluid!  have  vacuities,  or  arc  not  perfe^r 
denfc  ; it  is  alfo  probable,  that  they  arc  compounded 
of  fmall  fpheres  of  difTcrent  diameters,  wbofe  inter- 
flices  may  be  fiicccfrivcly  filled  with  apt  materials  fur 
that  purpofe  : and  the  fmallcr  thefe  iiiterflices  are,  the 
greater  will  the  gravity  of  the  fluid  always  be. 

For  tnflance,  fuppofe  a barrel  be  filled  with  bullets 
in  the  mod  compaik  manner,  a gixat  many  fmall  (hot 
may  afterwards  be  pbeed  in  tlic  inlciflitcs  of  ihofc 
balls,  the  vacuities  of  the  Ihot  may  then  be  rcpleniflicd 
with  a certain  quantity  of  fea  fand  ; the  intcrfliccs  of 
the  graioi  of  the  fand  may  again  be  filled  with  water ; 
and  thus  may  the  weight  of  the  barrel  be  greatly 
augmented,  without  increafing  the  general  bulk.-~  * 
Now  this  being  true  with  regard  to  folids, 
cable  alfo  to  fluids.  For  iiiilance,  river-water  will  jjcrties. 
dtlfolvc  a certain  quantity  of  fait ; after  which  it  will 
receive  a certain  quantity  of  fugar  ; and  after  that,  a 
certain  quantity  of  alum,  and  perhaps  other  difToluble 
bodies,  and  not  increafe  Its  firfl  dimenfions. 

^ The  more  perfect  a fluid  is,  the  more  eafily  will  it 
yield  to  all  imprcflions,  and  the  more  eafily  will  the 
part!  unite  and  coalefce  when  fep;iraied.  A pcrfcifl 
fluid  is  that  whofe  parts  are  put  into  motion  by  the 
force  imaginable:  an  impetfe^  one  is  that  whofe 
paits  yield  to  A/ma/I  force,  not  the  ItaJ.  It  is  pro- 
balilc,  that  in  naiurc  there  is  no  perfect  fluid,  the  ele- 
ment of  fire  perhaps  excepted;  fince  we  fee  that  the 
mutual  alkraction  of  the  parts  of  all  the  fluids,  fubje^ 
to  our  experiments,  renders  them  cohefive  in  foinc  de- 
cree ; and  the  more  they  clin^  together,  the  lefs  per- 
ftd  their  fluidity  is.  If,  for  inflancc,  a glafs  be  filled 
with  water  above  the  brim,  it  will  vlfibly  rife  to  a 
con^x  furfacc,  which,  was  it  a pcrfcA  fluid,  free  from 
either  tenacity  or  cohefion,  would  be  impulTible. 

Mercury,  the  moft  perfcA  fluid  we  know,  is  not 
exempt  from  this  attra^iion  j for  fliould  the  bottom 
of  a flat  glafs,  having  a gentle  rifing  toward  the  mid- 
dle, be  covered  thin  with  quickfilver,  a little  motion  of 
the  machine  will  caufe  the  fluid  foou  to  feparate  from 
the  middle,  and  lie  round  it  like  a ring,  having  edges 
of  a confiderable  tliickncfs. 

But  if  a like  quantity  thereof  be  poured  into  a gol- 
den cup,  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  appear  higher  con- 
fiderably  on  the  fides  than  in  the  middle.  Which  may  ... 
proceed  in  part,  perhaps,  from  the  gold’s  being  of  ^ 

great  denfity,  and  tlicrvfore  capable  of  exerting  there- 
on a greater  degree  of  attraction  than  other  metals. 

Probably  too  it  may  happen  from  its  haviug  pores  of 
A an 
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rnSsre«f  ga  ajitcr  difpontioa  and  magnitude  to  receive  the  mi* 
FIuiJm.  mcTcurial  partictet,  than  ihofe  of  iron  and  fome 

’ other  metah  ; and  therefore  the  attraAion  of  cohclion 
in  this  experiment  may  obtain  alfo : and  every  one 
knows  how  eaGly  thefe  two  bodies  incor{>or^te,  and 
make  a perfeA  atnalgama.  But  the  reafon  commonly 
given  for  the  two  phenomena  is,  ihaismercury,  in  the 
&r(l  cafe,  attra^s  itfelf  more  than  it  does  glafs{  and, 
in  the  lad  cafe,  mercury  attracts  gold  more  than  it 
docs  itfelf. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  held  all  matter  to  be  originally 
homogeneous;  and  that  from  the  diflerent  modihea- 
tions  and  texture  of  U alone,  all  bodies  receive  their 
warioufi  ftru^luvc,  compofitlon,  and  form.  In  his  defi- 
nition of  a fluid,  he  feemi  to  imply,  that  he  thought 
fluids  (o  be  compofed  of  primary  folids  ; and.  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Pritulfiiay  he  fpeaks  of  fand  and  pow- 
ders as  of  imptrfccl  fluids. 

Borrlli  has  demonftratrd,  that  the  condltuent  parts 
of  fluids  are  not  fluid,  but  confident  bodies ; and  that 
the  cirments  of  all  bodies  are  perfcilty  firm  and  hard. 
Flofentinc  T’be  incompreflibility  of  water,  proved  by  the  Flo- 
•ipexuncftf.  experiment,  is  a fiifficient  evidence  alfo,  that 

each  primary  particle  or  fpherulc  thereof  is  a perfect 
and  impenetrable  folid.  Mr  Locke  too,  in  his  £jfay 
(.n  HiHfuitt  UndtrJiaHtringt  admits  this  to  he  fo. 

This  famous  experiment  was  firll  attempted  by  the 
great  lord  V^er;alam,  who  Incloftd  a quantity  of  water 
in  lead,  and  found  that  It  inclined  rather  to  make  its 
way  through  the  pores  of  the  metal,  than  be  reduced 
into  lefs  compafs  by  any  force  that  could  be  applied. 
The  academics  of  Florence  made  tills  experiment  af- 
terwards mort  accurately  with  a globe  of  filver,  as 
being  a metal  lefs  yielding  and  duclile  than  gold. 
This  being  filled  with  water,  and  well  clofcd,  they 
found,  by  hammering  gently  thereon,  that  the  fpheri- 
clty  of  the  globe  was  altered  to  a IcCi  capacious  fi- 
gure (as  might  geometrically  be  proved);  but  a part 
of  the  water  always  like  dew  came  through  its  fides 
before  this  could  be  obtained.  This  has  been  attempted 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  fo  many  competent  judges, 
on  gold  and  feveral  other  metals  fince,  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs,  that  we  do  not  hold  any  fluid  in  its  natural  flatt, 
except  the  air,  to  be  either  cumprcffible  or  cUflic.— 
In  fome  expenments  by  Mr  Canton,  it  bath  been  ob- 
fenred,  that  water  is  more  or  lefs  comprefled  accord- 
ing to  the  different  conflitution  of  the  atmofpherc  ; 
whence  it  hath  been  concluded  that  the  Florentine 
experiment  was  erroneous:  but  it  will  not  follow,  that 
water  can  be  compreffed  by  any  artificial  force,  be- 
catife  nature  hath  a method  of  comprefftng  it ; any 
more  than  that  fotid  metal  can  be  cutnprefled  artifi- 
cially, though  wc  know  that  very  flight  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  will  expand  or  contract  its  dimenfions. 
See  Water, 

Sect.  II.  Of  th  Gravity  and  Prrjfurr  of  Fluids. 

FTuictfpicf*  Ati  bodies,  both  fluid  and  foil'd,  prefs  downwards 
a>m«(h  by  the  force  of  gravity  : but  fluids  have  this  wonder- 
«,ward  SI  fill  property,  that  their  pnfTure  upwards  and  fidewife 
AownwarJ.  equal  to  their  prcflhre  downwards;  and  this  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  their  perpendicular  height,  with- 
nu^  any  regard  to  tlicir  quantity:  for,  as  each  par- 
ticle Is  quite  ftee  to  move,  it  will  move  towards  that 
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part  or  fide  in  which  the  preflure  is  leafL  And  hence,  Preffure  of 

no  particle  or  quantity  of  a fluid  can  be  at  refl  till  it  ia 

every  way  equally  prefTcd.  ''  ^ 

To  (how  by  experiment  that  fluids  prefs  upward  as 
well  as  downward,  let  A B be  a long  upright  tube  coxxxix. 
filled  with  water  near  to  its  top ; and  CD  a fmall  tube  ** 
open  at  both  ends,  and  immerfed  into  the  water  in  the 
large  one : if  the  iinmerlion  be  quick,  you  will  fee 
the  water  rife  in  the  fnall  tube  to  the  fame  height 
that  it  (lands  in  the  great  one,  or  until  the  furfaces 
of  the  water  in  both  are  on  the  fame  level  : which 
(hows  (hat  the  water  is  prefled  upward  into  the  fmall 
tube  by  the  weight  of  what  is  in  the  great  one  (‘other- 
wife  it  could  never  rife  therein,  contrary  to  its  natural 
gravity,  unlcfs  the  diameter  of  the  bore  were  fo 
fmall,  that  the  attraflion  of  the  tube  would  ralfe  the 
water;  which  will  never  happen,  if  the  tube  be  as 
wide  as  that  in  a common  barometer.  And,  as  the 
water  rifes  no  higher  in  the  fmall  tube  than  till  its 
furfice  be  on  a level  with  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  great  one,  this  ihows  that  the  preflure  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  great  tube, 
but  in  proportion  to  its  perpendicular  height  therein  : 
for  there  is  much  more  water  in  the  great  tube  all 
around  the  fmall  one,  than  what  Is  ntifi.d  to  the  fame 
height  in  the  fmall  one  as  it  (lands  in  the  great. 

'I'akc  out  the  fmall  .lube,  and  let  the  water  run  out 
of  it  : then  it  will  be  filled  with  air.  .Stop  Its  upper 
end  with  the  cork  C,  and  it  will  be  full  of  air  all  be-  ' 

low  the  cork:  this  done,  plunge  it  again  to  the  but* 
tom  of  the  water  in  the  great  tube,  and  you  will  fee 
the  water  rife  up  in  it  to  the  height  E.  Which  (hows 
that  the  air  is  a body,  otherwife  it  could  nut  hinder 
the  water  from  rifing  up  to  the  fame  height  as  it 
did  before,  namely,  to  A ; and  in  fo  doing,  it  drove 
the  air  out  at  the  top  ; but  now  the  air  is  confined 
by  the  cork  C:  And  it  alfo  (hows  that  the  air  is  a 
comprcfCblc  body;  for  if  it  were  not  fo,  a drop  of 
water  could  not  enter  into  the  tube. 

The  picflure  of  fluids  being  equal  in  all  direcliuQs, 
it  follows,  that  the  Tides  of  a vifld  are  as  much  prefled 
by  a fluid  in  it,  all  around  in  any  given  ring  of  points, 
as  the  fluid  below  that  ring  is  prefleJ  by  die  weight 
of  all  that  Hands  above  it.  Hence  the  preflure  upon 
every  point  in  the  Tides,  immediately  above  the  bottom, 
is  cqusd  to  the  preflure  upon  every  point  of  the  bottom. 

-.•To  (how  this  by  experiment,  let  a hole  be  made  at  vFig.  3, 
in  the  fide  of  the  tube  AD  clofe  by  the  bottom,  and 
another  hole  of  the  fame  fize  iii  the  bottom  at  C ; 
then  pour  your  water  into  the  tube,  keeping  it  full  as 
long  a*  you  chooTc  the  holes  (hould  run,  and  have  two 
bafons  ready  to  receive  the  water  that  runs  through 
the  two  holes,  until  you  think  tlicre  is  enough  in 
each  bafon  ; and  you  will  find  by  mcaTuring  the  quan* 
titles,  that  they  ate  equal.  Which  (hows  that  the  wa- 
ter run  with  equal  fpeed  through  both  holes ; which 
it  could  not  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been  equally 
prefled  through  them  both.  For,  if  a hole  of  the 
fiime  fixe  be  made  in  the  fide  of  the  tube,  as  about/, 
and  if  all  three  are  permitted  to  run  together,  yoa 
will  find  that  the  quantity  run  through  Ibc  hole  at  f 
is  much  lets  than  what  has  run  in  the  fame  time 
through  either  of  the  holes  C or  e. 

In  the  fame  figure,  let  the  tube  be  re  curved  from 
the  bottom  at  C into  the  ihape  D£,  and  the  hole  at 

e 
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prcfloreof  C t>e  ftopt  with  a Cork.  Then  pour  water  into  the 
ytmd».  iQ  my  height,  as  A and  it  will  fpout  up  in  a 

’ jet  EFG,  nearly  as  high  as  it  ii  kept  In  the  tube  AB, 
by  continuing  to  pour  in  as  much  there  as  runs  through 
the  hole  £ > which  will  be  the  cafe  wbilll  the  furface 
A I keeps  at  the  fame  height.  And  if  a little  ball  of 
cork  G be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  jet,  it  will  be  fup- 
ported  thereby,  and  dance  upon  it.  The  reafon  why 
the  jet  Hfes  not  quite  fo  high  as  the  furface  of  the 
water  A/,  is  owing  to  the  refiilaoce  it  meets  with  in 
the  open  air : for  if  a tube,  either  great  or  (mall,  was 
ferewed  upon  the  pipe  at  £,  the  water  would  rife  in 
it  until  the  furfacei  of  the  water  in  both  tubes  were 
on  the  (ame  level  { as  will  be  (hown  by  the  next  expe- 
riment. 

Theh\dn>-  quantity  of  a fluid,  how  fmall  foever,  may  be 

Oinc  para-  made  to  balance  and  fupport  any  quantity,  how  great 
foever.  This  is  defervcdly  termed  tht  hyArofiaiical 
paradox;  which  we  (hall  hrll  (how  by  an  experimeat, 
and  then  account  for  it  upon  the  principle  above  men* 
tinned,  namely,  that  tkt  frtjfurt  of  is  direSly  as 
ihtir  ptrpentficular  htigbt^  vaithout  any  regard  /«  their 
quontdj. 

Let  a fmall  glafs  tube  DCG,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  bended  at  B,  be  joined  to  the  end  of  a great  one 
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Join  each  bottom  to  its  verTel  by  a hinge  D,  fo  that  Prem^re  «f 
it  may  lie  open  like  the  lid  uf  a box  ; and  let  each  boc-  fluids. 

tom  be  kept  up  to  its  vcfftl  by  equal  weights  E and  E 

hung  to  lines  which  go  over  the  pulleys  F and  F 
( wbofe  blocks  are  fixed  to  the  fidet  of  the  veffels  at / ), 
and  the  lines  tied  to  hooks  at  if  and  <f,  fixed  in  brafa 
bottoms  oppofiu  to  the  hinges  D and  D.  Tbioga 
being  thus  prepared  and  fitted,  hold  the  veflVI  A B 
(fig.  6.)  upright  in  your  hands  over  a hafon  on  a 
table,  and  caufe  water  to  be  poured  into  the  ve(Tcl 
(lowly,  till  the  preffure  of  the  water  bears  down  its 
bottom  at  the  fide  d,  and  raifes  the  weight  E { and 
then  part  of  the  water  wiD  run  out  at  d,  Mark  the 
height  at  which  the  furface  H of  the  water  (lood  in 
the  velTcl,  when  the  bottom  began  to  give  way  at  d; 
and  then,  holding  up  the  other  vefTcl  AB  (fig.  5,)  in 
the  fame  manner,  caufc  water  to  be  poured  into  it  at 
H : and  you  will  fee,  that  when  the  water  rife*  to  A 
iu  this  vefici,  jull  as  high  ai  it  did  in  the  former,  its 
bottom  will  alio  give  way  at  d,  and  it  will  lofe  part  of 
the  water. 

I he  natural  reafon  of  this  furpnling  phenomenon 
IS,  that  fince  all  parts  of  a fluid  at  equal  depths  be- 
low the  furface  are  equally  preffvd  in  ail  manner  of 
diredlions,  the  water  immediately  below  the  fixed 


AI  at  edt  where  the  great  one  is  alfo  open  \ fo  that  part  B/(6g.  5.)  will  be  prelTcd  as  much  upward  a- 
thefe  tubes  in  their  ^nings  may  freely  communicate  gainll  iu  lower  furface  within  the  velTd,  by  the  a^ion 
Then  pour  water  through  a fmall 


Fig.  y,6. 


with  each  other, 
necked  funnel  into  the  fmall  tube  at  H ; this  water 
will  run  through  the  joining  of  the  tubes  at  ed,  and 
rife  up  into  the  great  tube;  and  if  you  continue  pour- 
ing until  the  furface  of  the  water  comes  to  any  pan,  as 
A,  in  the  great  tube,  and  then  leave  off,  you  will  fee 
that  the  fimace  of  the  water  in  the  fmall  tube  will  be 
jufi  as  high  at  D ; fo  that  the  perpendicular  altitude 
of  the  water  will  be  the  fame  in  both  tubes,  however 
fmall  the  one  be  in  propot  tlon  to  the  other.  This 
(hows,  that  the  fmall  column  DCG  balances  and  fup- 
ports  the  great  column  An/.*  which  it  could  not  ^ 
if  their  preflures  were  not  equal  againli  one  another  io 
the  recurved  bottom  at  B.-~lf  the  fmall  tube  be 
made  longer,  and  inclined  in  the  fituation  GEF,  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  it  will  (land  at  F,  on  the  fame 
level  with  the  furface  A in  the  great  tube  : (hat  is, 
the  water  will  have  the  fame-  perpendicular  height  in 
both  tubes,  although  the  column  in  the  fmall  tube  it 
longer  than  that  in  the  great  one ; the  former  being 
oblique,  and  the  latter  perpendicular. 

Since  then  the  preffure  of  fluids  is  diredly  as  tlicir 
perpendicular  heights,  without  any  regard  to  their 
quantities,  it  appears,  that  whatever  the  figure  or  fixe 
of  vrifcls  be,  11  they  are  of  equal  heights,  and  if  the 
areas  of  their  bottoms  are  equal,  the  prcffurcs  of  equal 
heights  of  water  are  equal  upon  the  bottoms  of  thefe 
vefTeli ; even  though  the  one  (hould  hold  a thoufand 
or  ten  (boufand  times  as  much  water  as  would  fill  the 
other.  I'o  confirm  this  part  of  the  hydrollatical  pa- 
radox by  an  experiment,  let  two  vcffcls  be  prepared 
of  equal  heights,  but  very  unequal  contents,  fuch  as 
AB  fig.  5.  and  AB  in  fig.  6.  Let  each  veflel  be  open 
at  both  ends,  and  their  l^ttoms  Dd,  D ^be  of  equal 
widths.  Let  a brafs  bottom  CC  be  exadlly  fitted  to 
each  ve£Ttl,  not  to  go  into  it,  but  for  it  to  (land  upon; 
end  let  a piece  of  wet  leather  be  put  between  each 
vefld  and  its  brafs  bottom,  for  ilie  fake  of  clofencfs. 


, by  \ 

of  the  column  A ai  it  would  be  by  a column  of 
tbe  fame  height,  and  of  any  diameter  whate.er ; (a. 
wa«  evident  by  the  experiment  with  the  tube,  fig.  4.) 
and  therefore,  fince  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
contrary  to  each  other,  the  water  immediately  below 
the  furface  By  will  be  prcfiTcd  a.  much  downward  by 
it,  a.  if  it  wat  immediately  touched  and  prelTcd  by  a 
column  of  tbe  heighe  g A,  and  of  the  diameter  B fi 
and  therefore  the  water  in  the  cavity  BDif/will  be 
ptefled  a.  much  downward  upon  it.  bottom  CC,  as 
the  bottom  of  the  other  veBel  (fig.  6.)  ia  prelTed  by 
all  the  water  above  it. 

To  illullrate  tlii.  a little  farther,  let  a hole  be  made  c- 
at/in  the  fixed  top  B/,  and  let  a tube  G be  put  into 
it  i then,  if  water  be  poured  into  the  lube  A,  it  will 
(after  filling  the  cavity  B J)  rife  up  into  the  tube  G, 
until  it  come,  to  a level  with  that  in  the  tube  A j 
which  ii  manifeftly  owing  to  tbe  prelTurc  of  the  water 
in  the  tube  A,  upon  that  in  the  cavity  of  the  velfel 
below  it.  Confcquctiily,  that  part  of  the  top  U /,  in 
which  the  hole  i.  now  made,  would,  if  coikrd  up,  be 
prelTed  upward  with  a force  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of 
all  the  water  which  ii  fupported  i|i  the  tubcG:  and  the 
fame  thing  would  huld  atg,  if  a hole  were  made  there. 
And  fo,  if  the  whole  cover  or  top  B/were  full  of  holes 
and  had  tube.  a.  high  a.  the  middle  one  Ag  pul  into 
them,  the  water  iu  each  tube  would  rife  to  the  Tame 
height  aa  it  ii  kept  in  the  lube  A,  by  pouring  more 
into  it,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  that  it  futTain.  bv 
fupplying  the  other.,  until  they  are  all  full  j and  then 
the  water  in  the  tube  A would  fupport  equal  height, 
of  water  in  all  the  reft  of  the  tube..  Or,  if  all  the 
tube,  except  A,  or  any  other  one,  were  taken  away, 
and  a laigc  tube  equal  in  diaraeici  to  the  whole  top 
B/were  placed  ujujn  it  and  cemented  to  it,  and 
then  if  water  were  poured  into  the  tube  that  wat  left 
in  cither  of  the  hole.,  it  would  afeend  through  all  the 
reft  of  the  hole.,  until  itfiUed  the  large  tube  to  the 
A 2 fame 
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Vrrffutt  of  fame  height  that  it  Aands  ta  the  fmall  oac,  after  a faf- 
. *‘^*^**^*‘  , ficient  quantity  had  been  poured  into  it:  which  (howa, 
' tlut  the  top  B/  wa*  preiTed  upward  by  the  water 
under  it,  and  before  any  hole  wat  made  in' it,  with  a 
force  equal  that  wherewith  it  is  now  prefFed  downward 
by  the  weight  of  all  the  water  abore  it  in  the  great 
rube.  And  therefore,  the  reaAion  of  the  fixed  top 
B / mud  be  at  great,  in  prefliog  the  water  down* 
ward  upon  the  bottom  CC,  as  the  whole  preflure  of 
the  water  iu  the  great  tube  would  have  liccn,  if  the 
top  had  been  taken  away,  and  the  water  in  that  tube 
left  to  prefs  dirtAly  upon  the  water  in  the  cavity 

Th«h)ilro-  Pvrhapt  the  bed  ma-rliinc  in  the  world  for  demon* 
bcl-  ftrating  the  upward  prtiTiire  of  fluid*,  it  the  hydro* 
luw»,  fig.  7.  flat  ic  bvllowf,  wiiicii  c<  nfills  of  two  thick  oval  boards 
AB,  EF,  each  about  tfj  ineh*’#  broad,  and  18  inches 
long:  the  fidet  aic  of  leather,  jnjued  very  chifc 
to  the  top  and  bottom  by  ftrong  naiU.  CD  is  a pipe 
ferrwed  into  a piece  of  brafs  on  the  trp-board  at  C. 
E.et  fome  water  be  poured  into  the  pipe  at  D,  which 
will  run  into  the  brllowr,  and  feparate  the  boards  a 
little.  Then  Liy  three  weights,  each  weighing  100 
pounds,  upon  the  upper  board  ; and  pour  more  water 
into  the  pipr,  wlitch  will  nin  into  tltc  bjllows,  and 
raife  up  the  board  with  ail  the  weights  upon  it ; and 
if  the  pipe  be  kept  full  until  the  weights  arc  raifed  as 
high  as  the  leatlier  which  covers  the  bellows  will  al* 
low  them,  the  water  will  remain  to  the  pipe,  and  fup* 
port  all  the  weiglitt,  even  though  it  (liould  weigh  ao 
more  than  a quarter  of  a pound,  and  they  300  pounds: 
nor  will  all  their  force  be  able  to  caufc  them  to  de* 
feend  and  force  the  water  nut  at  the  top  of  the  pipe. 

The  reafon  of  this  will  be  made  evident,  by  cond* 
dering  what  has  been  already  laid  of  the  refuh  of  the 
prelTure  of  fluids  of  equal  heights  without  any  regard 
to  their  quantity*  For  if  a hole  be  made  in  the  up- 
per board,  and  a tube  be  put  into  it,  the  water  will 
rife  In  the  tube  to  tlie  fame  height  that  it  does  in  the 
pipe  ; and  would  rife  as  high  (by  fupplying  the  pipe) 
in  as  many  tubes  as  the  board  could  contain  holes* 
Now,  fuppofe  only  one  bole  to  be  made  in  any  part 
of  the  boatd,  of  an  equal  diameter  with  the  bore  of 
the  pipe,  and  that  the  pipe  holds  juft  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  water ; if  a perfon  cbps  his  finger  upon 
the  hole,  and  the  pipe  be  filled  with  water,  he  will  find 
his  finger  to  be  prefTed  upward  with  a force  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  a pound.  And  as  the  fame  preflure  is  equal 
upon  all  equal  parts  of  the  board,  each  part,  whofe 
area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  hole,  will  be  prefled 
upward  with  a force  equal  to  that  of  a quarter  of  a 
pound  : the  fum  of  all  which  preflures  againfl  the  un- 
der fide  of  an  oval  board  16  inches  broad,  and  1 3 inches 
long,  will  amount  to  3001b*  ; and  therefore  fo  much 
weight  will  be  raifed  up  and  fupported  by  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  water  in  the  pipe. 

>low  a min  Hence,  if  a man  ftands  upon  the  upper  board,  and 
rmr  •w:fe  blows  into  the  bellows  through  the  pipe,  he  will  raife 
bimfclf  himfelf  upward  upon  the  board  : and  the  fmallcr  the 
^ '*borc  of  the  pipe  is,  the  eaficr  he  will  be  able  to  raife 
himfeif.  And  then,  by  cUpptng  his  finger  upon  the 
top  of  the  pipe,  he  can  fupport  himfelf  as  long  as  he 
pleafei  ; provided  the  bellows  be  air-tight,  fo  as  not 
to  lofe  wliiit  is  blown  into  it* 

Upon  this  principle  of  the  upward  preflurtof  fluids, 
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a piece  of  lead  may  be  made  to  fwim  in  water,  by  im- Frcfl«rc  of 
merfing  it  to  a proper  depth,  and  keeping  the  svatcr , f 
from  getting  above  it.  Let  CD  be  a glafi  tube,  open 
at  both  ends ; and  EFG  a flat  piece  of  lead,  exactly  h»w  lead 
fitted  to  the  lower  erxl  of  the  tube,  not  to  go  within  h« 
it,  but  for  it  to  Hand  upon  ; with  a wtt  katlicr 
tween  the  lead  and  the  tube,  to  make  clofe  work.  Lct^'*'™ 
this  leaden  bottom  be  half  an  inch  thick,  and  heU|rj^‘g 
clofc  to  the  lube  by  pulling  the  packthnes*!  Uil.  iip- 
ward  at  L with  one  ham!,  wrhiid  the  tube  U held  tu 
the  other  by  the  upper  emlC*  In  this  fitustton,  let 
the  lube  be  immtrfed  in  'sater  in  the  gUfs  veflcl  AU, 
to  the  depth  of  fix  Inches  below  tbe  iurUctof  iIm;  wa- 
ter at  R i and  then,  the  ksdiu  bottom  EFG  wiU  be 
plunged  to  the  depth  of  fumewhat  mure  than  eleven 
times  its  own  ihicknefs : holding  tin:  lube  at  diar 
depth,  you  may  let  go  the  thread  at  L j and  the  ksd 
will  not  fall  from  the  tube,  but  will  be  kept  to  h by 
the  upward  preflure  of  the  water  below  Jt  occatuiued 
by  the  height  of  the  water  at  K above  the  level  of  the 
lead.  For  as  lead  is  1 1.33  timesoLS  heavy  a its  bulk  of 
water,  and  is  in  this  experiment  immerfed  ta  a depiU 
fomewhat  more  than  1 1.33  tinuM  it*  thkkncfs,  and  bu 
water  getting  Intu  tlic  tube  bctwcui  it  and  the  lead,  the 
column  of  water  hvlow  the  kiui  w puffed  up* 

ward  againft  it  by  the  watir  RDEGI#  all  around  the 
tube  ^Svhich  water  being  a iiuk  more  than  1 1.33  times 
as  high  as  the  lead  is  thick,  Sufficient  to  bklaiice  arul 
fupport  the  lead  at  the  depth  RE.  If  a little  water 
be  poured  into  the  tube  upon  the  lead,  it  will  In.Tcafc 
the  weight  upon  the  column  of  rratcr  under  the  Wad, 
and  cauW  the  lead  to  fall  from  the  tunc  to  the  b<ittooi 
of  the  gtafs  veflel,  where  it  wtH  lie  in  the  fituaciuu  i 
Or,  if  the  tube  be  raifed  a little  iu  tbe  water,  Uie  lead 
will  fall  by  its  own  weigia,  which  will  ilsen  be  too 
great  for  the  preflurtof  tlic  water  around  the  tube  up- 
on the  column  of  water  bcluw  it.  But  the  following 
method  of  making  an  extremely  heavy  body  float  upon 
water  is  more  elegant.  Take  a cube,  open 

at  both  ends;  flopping  ttic  lower  end  with  a finger, 
pot:r  in  fume  quickfilvcr  at  ihcctbcriud,  iuxsto  take 
op  about  half  an  inch  in  the  tube  bclovr.  immerfe 
this  tube,  with  the  finger  tUH  at  the  lK»Uucn«  in  a deep 
glafs  veflel  filled  with  watery  and  wheu  the  lower  tud 
of  the  tube  is  about  feven  inches  bel.iw  the  lurface,  take 
away  the  finger  from  it,  and  then  you  will  fee  Oie 
quickfilver  not  fink  intoilic  vr/Tcl,  but  remain  fufpeod- 
ed  upon  the  tube,  and  floating,  ifwc  may  lb  capri^fs 
it,  upon  the  water  in  tbe  glai»*vcifel. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  *u  heavy  body  was  made 
fwim  on  water,  by  taking  away  the  upward  preflure  | wood  may 
fo  may  a light  body,  like  wood,  be  made  tu  remain  be  made  to 
funk  at  the  bottom,  by  depriving  it  of  all  preflure 
from  below  : for  if  two  equal  pieces  of  wood  be  planed, 
furface  to  furface,  fo  that  no  n'ater  can  get  betweeu 
them,  and  then  one  of  them  ft  dj  be  cctncnted  to  the 
infide  of  the  velTci*i  bottom  t then  the  other  being 
placed  upon  this,  and,  while  tbe  veflel  is  fiUiug,  being 
kept  down  by  a flick ; when  the  flick  is  removed  and 
the  veflil  full,  the  upper  piece  of  wo«)d  will  not  rife 
from  the  lower  one,  but  continue  funk  under  water, 
though  ic  is  a^ually  much  lighter  than  water  ; for  as 
there  is  no  refiilanee  to  its  under  furface  to  drive  it  up- 
ward, while  its  upper  furface  Is  flrongly  prefled  down, 
it  mufl  ncceflarily  remain  at  tbe  bottom. 
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Gf»^t»e*.  SeCt.  III.  Of  the  Specifc  Gravity  of  Bodies. 

of  Whim  an  uufpon^or  folld  body  finlc*  in  a Tcflcl  of 

gratitf.  water,  it  rcmorc»  a body  of  water  equal  to  iti  own 

bulk,  out  of  the  place  to  which  it  defeend*.  If»  fur 
ioflancei  a copper  ball  i»  let  drop  into  a glafa  of  water, 
we  well  know,  that  if  it  fiuk«,  it  will  take  up  as  much 
room  as  a globe  of  water  equal  lo  iifeii'  iti  fiae  took  up 
before. 

Let  m fyppofe,  that  this  watery  globe  removed  by 
the  ball  were  frozen  into  a folid  fuhUancc,  and  weigh, 
ed  in  a fcale  a^alnll  the  copper  ball:  now  the  cupper 
ball  being  more  in  weight  than  the  globe,  it  la  wi* 
dent  that  it  will  Onk  Iia  own  fcalc,  and  drive  up  tl^c 
oppofitc,  as  ail  heavier  budies  do  when  weighed  agaiall 
lighter;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  copper  ball  be  lighter 
than  the  water  globe,  the  ball  will  rife.  Again,  then 
let  us  fuppofe  tlie  copper  ball  going  to  be  immerfed  in 
water  ; and  that,  in  order  to  dt/cend,  it  mull  difplace 
a globe  of  water  eqnal  lo  itfelf  in  bulk.  If  the  copper 
ball  be  heavier  than  the  globe,  its  preffure  will  over- 
come the  other's  rcHlUnce,  ami  it  will  link  to  the  bot* 
tom  ; but  if  the  watery  globe  be  heavier,  its  prelTure 
upwards  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ball  down- 
ward,  and  the  ball  will  rife  or  fwim.  In  a word,  in 
proportion  at  the  ball  is  heavier  than  the  Hmilar  bulk 
of  water,  it  will  defccnd  with  greater  force  ; in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  lighter,  it  will  Ik  railed  more  to  the 
furface. 

From  all  this  we  may  deduce  one  general  rule, 
which  will  mrafure  the  force  with  which  any  folid 
body  tends  to  fwim  or  fink  in  w’atcr;  namely,  Every 
body  ivmerfd  in  terrer,  /(fe$  juji  at  much  of  tit  •ateighs 
at  f^uaJj  she  <vtighs  of  an  equal  bulk  of  tvaier.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  if  the  body  be  two  ounces,  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  be  one  ounce,  the  body  when  plunged, 
will  fink  towards  the  bottom  of  the  water  with  a 
weight  of  one  ounce.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  folid 
body  be  but  one  ounce,  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  water  be  two  ounces;  the  folid,  when  plunged,  will 
remove  but  one  ounce,  that  ti  half  as  much  water  as 
is  equal  to  its  own  bulk:  Co  th:^  confequcntly,  it  can- 
not  defccnd;  for  to  do  that,  it  muil  remove  a quanti- 
ty  of  water  equal  to  its  own  bulk.  Again,  if  the  fo* 
lid  be  too  ounces,  and  the  equal  bulk  of  water  two 
ounces,  the  folid,  wherever  it  is  pkinged,  will  nei- 
ther rife  oor  ftnk,  but  remain  fufpended  at  any  depth. 

Thus  we  fee  the  reafon  why  fome  bodies  fwim  in 
water,  a^d  others  fink.  Bodies  of  large  bulk  and  Htile 
weight,  like  cuik  or  feathers,  mull  neceflarily  fwim,  be- 
caufc  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  heavier  than  they  ; bo- 
tiies  of  little  bulk  but  great  weight,  like  lead  or  gold, 
nuiit  fink,  bccaufe  they  are  heavier  tiun  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  The  bulk  and  the  weight  of  any  body  con- 
fidered  together,  is  called  its^^^  ^r«t»»Vy;  and  tl»« 
proportion  of  both  in  any  br>dy  is  eafily  found  by  wa- 
ter. A body  of  little  bulk  and  great  weight,  readily 
finks  in  water,  and  it  is  faid  to  have  fpecific  gravity  ; a 
body  of  great  bulk  and  little  weight,  lolcsalrooll  all  its 
weit^ht  in  water,  and  therefore  is  faid  to  have  but  little 
fpecitic  gravity.  A woolpack  has  aAually  grchicr  real 
gravity,  or  weighs  more  in  air,  than  a cannon  ball  ; but 
for  all  that,  a camion  ball  may  have  more  fpedfic  gia- 
vity,  and  weigh  more  ibaa  the  woolpack,  ia  water. 
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is  a.oeperal  »*rm  m^ans  thr  fame  l)»ing  t 
Jjkcife  graxv/y  is  only  a relative  term,  u(cd  when  foIidB  ^^'***-*^*-^ 
are  weighed  in  fiuids,  or  fluids  in  fluids.  ''  ’ '* 

As  every  fulid  (inks  more  teadily  in  water,  in  pro- 
portion  as  iu  fpccific  gravity  it  great,  or  as  it  coo- 
tains  gieatcr  weight  under  a fmaller  bulk,  it  will  fol- 
low,  that  the  fame  body  may  very  often  have  different 
fpecilic  gravities,  and  iliat  it  will  fink  at  onetime  and 
fwim  at  another.  Thus  a man,  w hen  he  happens  to 
fail  alive  iuto  the  water,  finks  to  the  bottom  ; for  the 
fpectfic  gravity  of  his  body  is  then  greater  than  that 
of  water : but  tf,  by  bring  drowned,  he  lies  at  the 
bottom  for  fume  days,  hts  body  fwelis  by  putrefaction, 
which  difunites  its  parts  ; liius  iu  fpectiic  gravity  be- 
comes Icfs  than  that  of  water,  and  he  floats  upon  the 
furface.  u 

Several  more  important  ufes  are  the  rcfult  of  our  Howto  d!A 
being  able  cxaAIy  to  determine  the  fpccific  gravities 
of  bodies.  Wc  can,  by  weighing  metals  in  ™ 

difeuver  their  adulterations  or  mixtures  with  greater 
exafftnefa  than  by  any  other  means  whatfoever.  By 
this  means,  the  counterfeit  coin,  which  may  be  offer- 
ed us  as  gold,  will  be  very  eafily  difiiuguiOied,  and 
known  to  be  a bafer  metal.  For  tniUnce,  if  we  arc 
offered  a brafs  counter  for  a guinea,  and  we  fufped  it  ( 
fuppofe,  to  clear  our  fufpicions,  we  weigh  it  in  the 
ufual  manner  againil  a real  guinea  in  the  oppofitc  fcalc, 
and  it  is  of  the  exaA  weight,  yet  flIU  wc  fufpedt  it ; 

What  is  to  be  dune  i*  To  melt  or  dcllroy  the  figure 
of  the  coin  would  be  inconvenient  and  improper:  a 
much  better  and  more  accurate  method  remains.  We 
Itave  only  to  weigh  a real  guinea  tu  water,  and  wc  fliall 
thus  find  that  it  lofes  but  a nineteenth  part  of  its 
weight  in  the  balance:  Wc  then  weigh  the  brafs  coun- 
ter in  water,  and  wc  adluaUy  find  it  lofes  an  eighth 
part  of  its  weight  by  being  weighed  in  this  manner. 

This  at  once  demonHrates.  that  tbe  coin  is  made  of  a 
baCic  metal,  and  not  gold  ; for  as  gold  is  (he  hcavieil  of 
all  metals.  It  will  lofelcfsof  its  weight  by  being  weigh- 
ed in  water  than  any  other. 

I'his method  ArchimedrS  firfi  made  life  oftodctcA 
a fraud  with  regard  to  tbe  crown  of  Hieru  king  of  by- 
racufe.  Hiero  bad  employed  a goldfinith  to  make  him 
a crown,  and  fumiihed  him  with  a certain  weight  of 
gold  fur  that  purpofe ; the  crown  was  made,  the 
weight  was  the  lamc  as  before,  but  fUll  the  king  fuf. 
pc^cd  that  there  was  an  adulteration  in  the  meuL 
Archimedes  was  applied  tu;  who,  as  the  Uury  goes, 
was  for  lomc  time  unable  to  detect  tlw  impofuiun.  It 
happened,  however,  one  day  as  the  philofoiiher  was 
flrpping  into  a bath,  that  he  took  notice  the  water 
rofe  in  the  bath  in  proportion  tu  the  part  of  bis  body 
immerfed.  From  this  accident  he  received  a hint  j 
w'hcrewith  he  was  fo  iranfported,  that  he  jumped  out 
of  the  bath,  and  ran  naked  about  the  flrects  of  Syra- 
cufe,  crying  in  a wiki  manner,  / haw  found  it  ! I have 
found  it  in  confequence  of  this  fpcculatimi,  he  pro- 
cured a ball  of  guld  and  another  of  filrer,  exactly  of 
tbe  wei^t  of  the  crown,  confidcring,  that  if  the  crown 
were  altogether  of  guld,  the  ball  of  guld  would  be  of 
the  fame  bulk  as  the  crown,  aud  when  immerfed  in 
water,  would  raife  the  water  jutl  as  high  as  tbe  crown 
immerfed  ; bin  if  it  were  wholly  of  filver,  the  ball  of 
filver  being  immerfed,  would  raife  the  water  no  higher 
than  tbe  crown  insmerfed  } and  if  the  crown  was  of 

goU 
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GriTUiw.  ptjfijgn  would  be  difeofered  by  the  height  to  which 
’ the  crown  would  raife  the  water  higher  than  the  gold 
and  lower  than  the  filver.  Accordingly,  let  AMLB 
be  a veiTel  BUed  with  water  to  the  height  1)  C,  and  let 
ihe  mafi  of  gold,  equal  in  weight  to  the  crown,  on 
being  immerfed  into  the  water,  raife  the  furface  of  it  to 
£,  and  the  maft  of  filver  raife  it  to  G ; then  tf  the 
height  of  the  *eflil  above  D C be  divided  into  equal 
pant,  and  D I < , and  DG  = 19,  it  it  plain  the 
bulks  of  gold  and  filvcr  will  be  as  D F to  D G,  and 
the  fpecific  gravities  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  ihefe 
quantities  or  as  D G to  D F.  If  the  crown  be  im- 
merfed,  it  will  raife  the  furface  of  water  to  E ; whence 
the  proportion  of  the  bulks  of  the  gold  and  filvrr  in 
the  crown  may  be  determined.  For  lince  tlie  differ- 
ence of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  gold  and  filvcr  is 
DO — DF=FG  = H,  if  the  bulk  of  the  crown  is 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  it  11  evident,  that  fince 
the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  debafed  and  pure  gold 
crowns  will  be  as  the  bulks  inverfcly,  that  is,  as  1>F  to 
1)E,  we  can  eafily  find  the  point  H,  which  willeaprcfs 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  former;  for  DE:  DF::  DG: 
1)H.  This  point  H alw'ays  divides  the  difference  FG 
into  two  parts  GH,  II£,  which  have  the  fame  propor- 
tion an  the  parts  of  filver  in  the  crown  to  the  parts  of 
gold  ; for  as  the  point  £ afeends,  the  point  H defeends, 
and  when  K coincided  with  G,  H falls  upon  £,  and  the 
crown  becomes  wholly  filver ; on  the  contrary,  when  E 
defeendn  to  F,  and  H afeends  to  G.  the  crown  becomes 
wholly  gold ; therefore  F H will  be  every  where  to  HO 
as  the  parts  of  gold  to  the  parts  of  filver  in  the  crown. 
Confequendy,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  becaufe  the  crown, 
when  immerfed,  taifet  the  water  to  the  helghtUK,  and 
H is  liirce  divifions  below  G,  it  fiiows  that  three  of  the 
eight  parts  of  the  crown  ate  filver,  and  the  other  five 
parts  gold,  as  H is  five  of  the  divilions  above  F.  Hence 
the  bulk  of  the  gold  in  the  crown  is  to  that  of  the  filvcr 
as  5 to  t-  Itt  fome  fuch  method  as  this  Archimedes  de- 
duced his  propofuion,  viz.  that  the  difference  of  the  fpr- 
cific  gravities  of  the  compound  and  lighter  ingredient, 
i.  e.  5 (fuppofing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  gold  to  filver  as 
19  to  1 1,  and  tile  fpecific  gravity  of  the  king's  crown 
to  be  16),  is  to  the  difference  of  the  fpecific  gravities 
of  the  heavier  ingredient  and  the  compound,  i.  e.  3,  as 
the  bulk  of  gold  to  that  of  filver  made  up.  of : fo  that  if 
the  whole  crown  were  divided  into  eight  parts,  the 
4 gold  would  confift  of  five,  and  the  filvcr  of  three  ; and 
the  magnitudes  5 and  3,  multiplied  by  the  fpecific  gra- 
vities 19  and  !i  rcfpertively,  will  give  the  numbers  95 
and  3 ti  exprcfllng  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the 
gold  to  that  of  the  fiber. 

This  propofitiou  of  Archimedes  maybe  demonftra- 
ted  analytically  in  the  following  manner:  let  the 
magnitudes  of  the  gold  and  filvcr  in  the  crown  be  A 
and  B,  and  their  fpecific  ^vities  as  a and  hf  then, 
fince  the  abfolute  gravity  of  any  body  U compounded 
of  its  magnitude  and  fpecific  gravity,  the  weight  of 
the  gold  is  a A,  of  the  filver  b B,  and  of  the  crown 
fl  A-b^B=rX.A-l- B,  fuppofingc  to  be  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  mixture.  Hence  trA — cA=rB—/’B  ; 

and  coofcqucntly  e— ^ ; a^c : ; A : B,  as  before. 


T A T I C S.  Se<?t.  m 

Upon  tins  auTv.  i»  «ue  wergnt  ot  tsodies  in  open  Specific 
air  and  water,  the  hydroffatic  bdance  has  been  form-  Orsviue^ 
cdj  which  differs  very  little  from  a common  balance,  " 
but  thnt  It  hath  an  hook  at  the  bottom  of  one  fcale,  The  hydro- 
on  which  the  weight  we  want  to  try  may  be  hung  by  hatic  ba- 
an  horfe-hair,  ana  thus  fufpended  in  water,  without 
wetting  the  fcale  from  whence  it  bangs.  Firfl,  the 
weight  of  the  body  we  want  to  try  is  balanced  againff 
the  parcel  or  weight  in  open  air;  then  the  body  is 
fufpended  by  the  hook  and  horfe-hair  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fcale  in  water,  which  we  srell  know  will  make  it 
lighter,  and  deilroy  the  balance.  We  then  can  know 
how  much  lighter  it  will  be,  by  the  quantity  of  the 
weights  we  take  from  the  fcale  to  mike  it  equipoife  ; 
and  of  confequence  we  thus  precifely  can  find  out  its 
fprcific  gravity  compared  to  water  (4).Thisisthcmoli 
exa^t  and  infallible  method  of  knowing  the  geniiine- 
nefs  of  metals,  and  the  different  mixtures  with  which 
they  may  be  adulterated,  and  it  will  aofwer  for  all 
fuLli  bodier  as  can  be  weighed  in  water.  As  fortbofe 
things  that  cannot  be  thus  weighed,  furh  as  qtiick- 
filvcr,  fmali  fparks  of  diamond,  and  fuch  tike,  as  Uiey 
cannot  be  fufpended  by  an  horfe-hair,  they  muff  be 
put  into  a glafs  bucket,  the  weight  of  which  is  alirady 
known:  this,  with  the  quickfilvcr,  muff  be  balanced  by 
weights  in  the  oppofitc  fcalc,  a»  before,  then  iinmrr- 
fed,  snd  the  quantity  of  welghtii  to  be  taken  from  the 
oppofitc  fcale  will  ihow  (he  tpecific  gravity  of  Uie  buc- 
ket and  the  qutckfilver  together:  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  bucket  is  already  known;  and  of  cnfifequence 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  quickfilvcr,  or  any  other  fi. 
milar  fubAance,  will  be  what  remains. 

As  we  can  thus  difeover  the  fpecific  gravity  of  dif- 
ferent folids  by  plunging  them  in  the  fame  fiuid,  fo  we 
can  difeover  the  fpecific  gravity  of  different  fluids,  by 
plunging  the  fame  folid  body  into  them ; fur  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fluid  is  light,  fo  much  will  it  diminiih 
the  weight  of  the  body  weighed  in  it.  I'hus  we  may 
know  that  fpirit  of  wine  has  Icfs  fpecific  gravity  than 
water,  becaufe  a folid  that  will  fwim  in  water  Mill  fink 
in  fpirit ; on  the  contrary,  we  may  know  that  fpirit  of 
nitre  has  greater  fpiccific  gravity  than  water,  becaufe 
a fidid  that  will  fmk  in  water  will  fwim  upon  the  fpirit 
of  nitre.  Upon  this  principle  Is  made  that  fiinpie  in-  13 
Hrument  called  an  hydrometer^  wlitch  ferves  to  meafureThe  hyJro- 
the  Ughintfs  or  weight  of  different  fluids.  For  that 
liquors  weigh  very  differently  from  each  other  is  found 
by  experience.  Suppofe  we  take  a glafs  vclfcl  which 
it  divided  into  two  parts,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a fmall  opening  of  a line  and  an  half  diame- 
ter. £et  the  lower  part  be  filled  up  to  the  divifion 
with  red-wiue,  then  let  the  upper  part  be  filled  with 
water.  As  the  red-wine  is  lighter  than  water,  wc 
{hall  fee  it  in  a (bon  time  rifing  like  a Imall  thread  up 
through  the  water,  and  diffufing  itfclf  upon  the  fur- 
face,  till  at  length  we  fliall  find  the  wine  and  water  have 
changed  their  places ; the  water  will  be  feen  io  the 
lower  half,  and  the  wine  in  the  upper  half,  of  the  vef- 
fcl.  Or  take  a fmall  bottle  AB,  the  neck  of  which 
muff  be  very  narrow,  the  mouth  uot  more  than  J of  q^xL, 
an  inch  wide ; and  have  a glafs-veffel  CD,  wbofc  fig.  %. 
height  cxcccdi  that  of  the  bottle  about  two  inchri. 

» With 


(a)  This  is  the  common  bydioftaiic  balance.  The  reader  will  fee  an  improved  apparatus  at  Hydn^atk 
SdLetvcit  in  order  of  the  alphabet. 
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S|«d6c  With  » fnull  funiKl  fill  the  bottle  quite  full  of  red- 
Orxiiiei  wine,  and  place  it  in  the  «flel  CD,  which  ia  to  be 
' » ' full  of  water.  The  wine  will  prefeotif  come  out  of 

the  bottle,  and  rife  in  form  of  a fmall  column  to  the 
furface  of  the  water  t and  at  the  feme  time  the  wa- 
ter, entering  the  bottle,  will  fupply  the  place  of  the 
wine  j for  wattr  being  fpecificalljr  heavier  than  wine, 
rouft  hold  the  lowed  place,  while  the  other  naturally 
lifea  to  the  top.  A fimilar  cITea  will  be  produced  if 
the  bottle  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  veffel  with 
wine  : for  the  bottle  being  placed  in  the  vefiel  in  an 
inverted  pofition,  the  water  will  defeend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veffel,  and  the  wine  will  mount  into  tie  bottle. 

In  the  feme  manner  we  may  pour  four  different  li- 
quora,  of  different  weighta,  into  any  glafa  veffel,  and 
they  (hall  all  (land  feparate  and  uiimiaed  with  each 
other,  'lliua,  if  we  take  mercury,  oil  of  tartar,  fpi- 
lit  of  wine,  and  fpirit  of  turpentine,  fhake  them  toge- 
ther in  a glafa,  and  then  let  them  fettle  a few  minutea, 
each  (hall  (land  in  ita  proper  place,  mercury  at  the 
bottom,  oil  of  tartar  neat,  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then 
fpirit  of  turpentine  above  all.  Thua  we  fee  liquom 
arc  of  very  different  denlitiea  i and  ihia  difference  it  ia 
that  the  hydrometer  ia  adapted  to  compare.  In  ge- 
neral, all  vinoua  fpirita  are  lighter  than  water;  and  the 
left  they  contain  of  water,  the  lighter  they  arc.  The 
hydrometer,  therefore,  will  inform  ua  how  far  they 
are  genuine,  by  (htiwing  ua  their  lightnefa  ; for  in 
pu;e  fpirit  of  wine  it  fmki  left  than  in  that  which  ia 
mixed  with  a fmall  quantity  of  water. 

The  hydrometer  Ihould  be  made  of  copper:  for  ivory 
5-  imbibei  fpir  tuout  liquort,  and  thereby  altera  their  gra- 
vity; and  glafa  rcquirca  an  attention  that  ia  incompatible 
with  expedilioii.  The  mod  fimple  hydrometer  con- 
fiftr  of  a copper  ball  Bi,  10  which  ia  foldered  a brafa 
wne  AD,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  upper 
pan  ot  ihia  wire  being  filed  fiat,  la  marked  froo/,  at 
m,  (ig-  4 becaufe  it  finka  exacUy  to  that  mark  in 
proof-fpirita.  There  arc  two  other  marka  at  A and  B, 
fig.  j.  to  (how  whether  the  liquor  be  one-tenth  above 
or  below  proof,  according  as  the  hydromelcr  finka  to 
A,  or  emergea  to  B,  when  a brafa  weight,  aa  C or  K, 
ia  ferewed  to  ita  bottom  e.  There  are  other  weighta 
to  ferew  on,  which  (Irow  the  fpecific  gravity  of  differ- 
tot  fluid*,  quite  down  to  convnon  w^tcr. 

The  round  pirt  of  the  wire  above  the  ball  nwy  be 
marked  fo  a*  to  reprefrnt  riv«r*watcr  when  it  finka  to 
RW,  fijf.  4.  the  weight  which  aofwera  to  that  water 
being  then  Ccrewed  on  } and  when  put  into  fpring* 
water,  mineral- water,  fea -water,  and  water  of  fall 
faring*,  it  will  gradually  rife  to  the  mark*  SP,  MI, 
bE,  SA,  On  the  contrary,  when  it  U put  into  Bri- 
ftol  water,  ram  walcr,  ptiri-wiiie,  and  muunuiii-wine, 
it  will  fuccefUvely  Ct\k  to  the  nurks  ilr,  ra,  /o.  mo, 
Infirument*  of  this  kind  are  foraclimeB  called  artvmeitrt. 

There  i*  mother  fort  of  hydrometer  that  ii  calcu- 
lated to  afeertain  the  fpecibc  ^a'ity  of  fluids  to  the 
greateft  predfion  pofliUe,  and  which  confifl*  of  a 
large  hollow  ball  B,  fig.  5.  with  a fmallcr  hall  i ferew- 
ed on  to  it*  bottom,  partly  filled  with  mercury  or  fmall 
(hot,  in  order  to  render  it  but  little  fpccificaliy  lighter 
than  water.  The  larger  ball  has  alfo  a fhort  neck  at 
C,  into  which  U ferewed  the  graduated  braf*- wire  AC, 
which,  by  a fmall  weight  at  A,  caufc*  the  body  of 
the  inftrumeot  to  defcaid  in  the  fluid,  with  part  of 
the  ftem. 


STATICS.  T 

When  thti  inllrument  i«  fwimming  in  the  liquor  Specific 
contained  in  the  jar  ILMK,  the  part  of  the  fluid  dif- 
placed  by  it  will  be  equal  in  bulk  t6  the  part  of  the  ’ 

inllrument  under  water,  and  equal  in  weight  to  the 
whole  infirument.  Now,  fuppofe  the  weight  of  the 
whole  to  be  four  thoufand  grain*,  it  i$  then  evident 
we  can  by  thitmcao*  compare  the  diflerent  dimenfion't 
of  four  thoufand  grains  of  ftveral  fort*  of  fluid*.  For 
if  tbe  weight  at  A he  fuch  as  will  caufe  the  ball  to  fiiik 
in  rain-water  till  it*  furface  come  to  the  middle  point 
of  the  Arm  20  t and  after  that,  if  it  be  immerfed  tii 
common  fpring-watcr,  and  the  furface  be  ubftrvcd  to 
fiand  at  one-tenth  of  an  inch  below  the  middle  point 
20;  it  ii  apparent,  that  the  fame  weight  of  each  water 
differs  only  in  bulk  by  tbe  magnitude  of  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  the  Aem. 

Now,  fuppofe  the  Aem  to  be  ten  inches  long,  and  to 
weigh  a hundred  grains,  then  every  tenth  of  an  inch 
will  weigh  one  grain  : and  as  the  fiecn  is  of  btafs, 
which  is  about  eight  times  heavier  than  water,  the 
fame  bulk  of  water  will  be  equal  to  one-eighth  of  a 
grain,  and  confcquently  to  the  one-eighth  of  one  four- 
thoufandtb  part,  that  Is,  one  thiity-two  ihoufandth 
part  of  the  whole  bulk.  This  inflrument  Is  capable 
of  fiill  grtaur  predfion,  by  making  the  Aem  or  neck 
confiA  of  a flat  thin  flip  of  brafs,  inflead  of  one  that 
is  cylindrical:  for  by  this  means  we  increafe  tke  fur- 
face, which  is  the  moft  requifite  circumflancc,  and  di- 
minifli  the  fididity,  which  occcflarily  renders  the  in- 
flniment  iUll  more  accurate. 

To  adapt  this  inflrument  to  all  purpofei,  there 
fhould  be  two  Arms,  to  ferew  on  and  on,  in  a fmalt- 
hole  at  a.  One  flem  fhould  be  a fmooth  thin  flip  of 
brafs,  or  rather  fleet,  like  a watch-fpring  fet  Araight, 
fimilar  to  that  we  have  JuA  now  mentioned  ; ou  one 
fide  of  which  is  to  be  the  feveral  marks  or  divifions  to 
which  it  will  fink  in  different  forts  of  water,  us  ram,, 
river,  fpriug,  fca,  and  falt-fpring  waters,  &c. ; and 
on  the  other  fide  you  may  mark  the  divifions  to  which 
it  finks  in  various  lighter  fluids,  a*  hut  Bath  water, - 
Bristol  water,  Lincomb  water,  Chcllcohacn  water,, 
port-wine,  mountain,  madcira,  and  other  fori*  of  wine^i. 

But  here  the  weight  at  A on  the  top  muA  be  a little 
lets  than  before  when  it  was  uTed  fur  heavier  waters. 

But  in  trying  the  Hrcngth  of  the  fpirituous  liquors, 
a common  cylindric  flem  will  do  bell,  becaufe  of  It* 

Arengih  and  Aeadioefs:  and  this  ought  to  be  fo  con- 
trived, that,  when  immerfed  in  what  is  called  proof- 
fpirit,  the  furface  of  the  fpirit  may  be  upon  the  middle 
point  20  ; which  is  eaflly  done  by  duly  adjuAing  the 
fmall  weight  A on  the  top,  and  miking  the  flem  of 
fuch  a length,  thac,  when  immerfed  in  water,  it  may 
juA  cover  the  ball  and  rife  to  but,  when  irnmcrfcrl 
in  pure  fpirit,  it  may  rife  to  lire  top  A.  Then,  by  di- 
viding the  upper  and  lower  parts  a 20  and  A 20,  into 
ten  equal  part*  each,  when  the  inArumeiii  i»  immerfed 
into,  any  fort  of  fpirituous  liquor,  it  will  immediately 
Aiuw  bow  much  it  is  above  nr  below  proof. 

Frr>of-fpirii  confiAs  of  half  water  and  half  pure  fpi- 
rit, that  is,  fuch  as,  when  poured  00  gun  powder,  and- 
fet  on  fire,  will  burn  oU  away  ; and  permili  ihc  j>ow- 
dcr  to  take  fire  aoid  flaih,  as  in  open  air.  But  if 
the  fpirit  be  not  fo  highly  rectified,  there  will  remain 
feme  w'ater,  which  will  make  (he  puwdrr  wet,  and  un- 
fit to  lake  fire.  Proof-fplrii  of  any  kind  weighs  fevoo » 
pounds  twelve  ounces  pergnllou. 
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The  Common  mclliod  of  fhaking  the  fpirtU  in  a 
GiavttK*.  phii»l,pnd  mifing  a head  ofbuhbiei»  to  jii  lge  br  their 
""  ” manner  of  fifing  or  breaking  whether  the  fpiiit  be 
proof,  or  near  it,  ia  very  faUacious.  There  i<  no  way 
fo  certain,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  cafy  and  expedi* 
tioiis*  as  this  by  the  hydrometer. 

Kew  im-  A variety  of  dilTerent  conftroAion*  of  the  hydrome* 
pr*'Ted  hy  tff  have  recently  been  made  with  a particiilat  view 
♦Irgmcicr.  jp^proving  the  iiifiriimcnt,  fo  ai  to  afeertain  the 
ftrengtha  of  fpirit^,  and  worta  in  brewing,  in  the 
mod  cafy  and  accurate  manner.  As  it  wmiid  be  unne* 
cefTary  to  defer  ihe  all  of  them  here,  wc  Ihill  conclude 
this  fed^ion  with  defcriptiant  of  tliofe  only  which  have 
OKrcfioo  approved  and  are  nowr  in  general  ufe.  The  Cuf- 

eoUarktV  toms  have  for  a longtime  adopted  an  hydrometer  of  an 
old  conllriiClioa,  by  the  late  Mr  CUrkc.  It  diff«ta  very 
little  from  the  one  a^iove  deferibed  (fig.  J*4*}* 
belonging  to  it  a great  variety  of  weights,  which  are  oc* 
caiionally  fecured  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  ilem  : This 
renders  the  indnintenl  troublefome  and  complicated 
in  its  ufe»  and  where  difpatch  in  biriinefs  and  accuracy 
are  vr  anted,  not  fo  commodious  as  fuch  an  indrunicnc 
1 6 Hmuld  be. 

Hylronse-  hvdrometci  upon  a very  fimpie  conib-u^lion, 

eafy  in  its  application,  arnl  fufiicitntly  accurate  for  the 
common  purpofes  it  is  wanted  to  anfwer,  by  dilliilcrs 
and  others  concerned  in  the  falc  and  Uate  of  fpints, 
is  made  by  Mr  Wm- Jones  mathematical  inllnimcot 
maker  io  Holbom.  It  lequirei  otdy /<^rre  wi^^tSfXo 
difeover  the  ftrengths  of  fpiriis  from  alcohol  down 
to  water.  This  hydrometer,  like  others,  is  adjuiU 
ed  to  a temperate  tlale  of  the  air,  or  60“  of  the 
thermometer  with  Fahrenheit*!  fcale;  but  as  an  altera* 
tion  of  this  temperature  very  materially  aficC\a  the 
gravity  of  fpirili,  canfing  them  by  the  inftrument  to 
appear  llronger  when  the  weather  is  hotter,  and  the 
contrary.  It  has  been  found  indifpenfably  ncceffary 
to  place  a thermometer  in  the  fpints  previous  to  the 
immcrfing  of  the  infirumenC,  and  makea  ju(i  allow* 
ance  for  the  feveral  degrees  tliat  the  mercury  may  be 
above  or  below  thfc  temperature  above  mentioned. 
This  haabcen  ufualty,  though  inaccurately,  edimated  at 
the  rale  of  one  gallon  allowance  for  every  three  de- 
grees of  the  thermometer  above  or  below  6o**  i vit, 
for  every  three  degiccs  warmer,  reckoning  the  fpirit  one 
gallon  in  the  100  weaker  than  what  is  Ihown  by  the 
hydrometer  t and  for  every  three  degrees  colder  than 
60^,  allowing  one  gallon  in  the  lo^dronger.  In  this 
hydrometer,  the  thermometer  is  united  with  the  intlru- 
ment ; and  from  experiment  its  divifions  are  adjufled 
to  the  different  degrees  above  or  below  the  temperate 
Hate.  I'hc  concentration  is  alfo  confidcred  in  this 
inllrument,  which  is  the  mutual  penetration  of 
fpiilt  and  water  when  mixed  together;  which  in 
Umng  fpirits  is  fo  confidcrable  as  to  caufe  a diminu- 
tulion  of  4 gallons  in  the  100:  fur  example,  if  to  ico 
gallons  offpinlof  wine,  found  by  the  inllrument  to  be 
to  gallons  in  the  too  over  proof,  you  add  66  gallons 
of  water  In  order  to  reduce  »i  to  a proof  (late ; the  mix- 
ture, inftrad  of  producing  166  gallons,  will  produce 
162  gallons  only  of  proof  fpirits,  and  therefore  4 gal- 
lons will  he  loti  in  the  mutual  penetration  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  water  and  fpirit. 

Fig.  6-  is  a reprefentation  of  the  whole  iiifirumcnt, 
with  the  thermometer  united.  Its  length  A B is  a- 
bout  inciics  ; its  ball  C,  is  of  the  lhape  nearly  of 
an  egg,  and  made  of  Laid  biafti,  and  about  ij  inches 
N-*  161. 
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in  its  horizontal  diameter.  It  his  a fr{uarc  ffrm  A D,  i^perifie 
on  the  four  (hies  of  which  are  graduated  the  different  <»--vi'ies- 
llrenglhs  of  t!ie  fpirit.  The  mher  three  fidei  not  (hown  * ~ ^ 
in  this  figure  are  repreftnted  in  Hg.  7.  with  the  three 
weights  brlunging  to  them,  marked  n''  1.  a.  and  3. 
correfponding  to  the  fides  fimitarly  marked  at  the  top. 

When  the  inllrument  is  placed  in  the  fpirit  to  be  tried, 
if  it  finks  to  the  dirifions  on  the  (lem  without  a 
weight,  the  ftrength  will  be  (hown  on  the  fide  marked 
o on  the  top;  and  it  will  indicate  any  (Ircngth  from 
74  gallons  in  the  too,  to  47  to  th;  ico  ab.tve  proof. 

The  fmall  figures,  as  4 at  66,  34  at  61,  2 1 at  48,  See* 

(how  the  ooiicentrati'in  by  mixture  al>ovc  mentioned, 
v/s..  the  rate  of  diminutions  that  wiU  take  pUrc,  by 
making  a mixture  with  water,  to  reduce  the  fpirit  at 
thofe  (Irengths  to  proof.  If  the  hydiometcr  docs  not 
fink  to  the  Hem  without  a weight,  it  mud  he  nude  to 
do  fo  by  applying  cither  of  the  three  «'cights  requi- 
fite.  The  fide  I.  with  the  weight  n«  1.  fiiows  the 
flrength  of  fpirits  from  46  to  13  gnllons  to  the  too 
above  proof,  as  before.  The  concentration  figures  are 
2,  lit  &c.  the  ufe  as  before.  The  fide  n a.  with  the 
weight  n*  2.  (hows  the  remainder  of  the  ovcr*proof  to 
fro'ift  the  divifion  of  which  is  marked  P on  the  iallru- 
ment,  and  every  gallon  in  100  under  prouf  down  to 
29.  The  fide  r.  3.  with  its  weight,  (hows  the  re- 
iri4inder  from  30  gallnni  in  the  lOO  under  proof  down 
to  water,  marked  W,  which  may  be  conlidcred  100 
in  160.  The  application  of  the  thermometer  (F) 
now  appears  cafy  and  expeditious ; for  as  it  is  immer- 
fed  in  the  fpirits  with  the  hydrometer,  they  both  may 
be  obferved  at  one  experiment  or  trial,  '{'he  fcale  of 
the  thermometer  is  divided  into  fuurcalumn.t ; two  on 
one  fide,  as  (liown  in  the  figure,  and  two  on  the  other* 

At  the  top  of  the  columns  arc  marks  o.  1.2.  3.  agtee- 
ing  n*i(h  the  weights,  or  no  weight,  in  nt'e  ; and  that 
column  of  divifions  of  the  thermometer  ts  to  be  ob- 
ferved which  correfponds  with  the  weights  in  ufe ; if  no 
weight  it  tifcd,  then  the  column  marked  o is  obferved. 

The  divifions  of  the  thermometer  commetice  from  the 
middle  of  each  column  at  the  umpciatc  pi>int,  which 
is  marked  o : then  for  as  many  divifions  a«  the  quick- 
filvcr  in  the  tube  appears  above  O,  fo  many  gallons  in 
the  ICO  mud  the  fpirit  be  reckoned  weaker ; and 
for  fo  many  divifions  as  the  quickfilrer  may  appear 
Ixiowo,  as  many  gallons  in  the  100  mull  be  reckoned 
llronger. 

Hydrometers  of  a fimilsr  confinr^inn,  and  with  no 
more  weights,  Mr  Jones  makes  for  difeovering  to  great 
exadnefs  the  different  llrengihs  or  fpccific  gravity  of 
woits  in  brewing,  of  different  mintrals,  fea  waters, 

&c.  For  ihefe  purpofes  the  thermometer  is  not  uni- 
ted with  the  infintment;  but  is  found  to  be  more  iifc- 
ful  icparatcly,  and  of  a larger  dimenfion.  Notwiihlland- 
iog  the  above  hydrometer  anfwcn'ng  the  general  pnipo-  Oica*  w.th 
fes  in  an  accurate  and  cafy  manner,  yet  the  induHry  ufs  iliding 
frvcral  ingenious  perfons  interrded  in  (he  falc  of  fpirits 
has  been  exerted  to  contliiiCt  an  indrumeiii  of  the 
grfiitejl  poffible  exa^nefs.  'I'he  cffcfls  of  heal  and  cold 
upon  different  flrengths  of  fpirits  not  being  fo  uniform 
a»gciic>aliy  underfiood,  and  every  different  degree  of 
ftrength  of  f}>irit  l>etvi'een  water  and  alcohol  having  its 
peculiar  degree  of  contradion  and  dtlatailon,  errors  of 
fome  importance  mull  be  found  in  the  hydrometers  con- 
llrudlcd  upon  the  ufual  principle  of  temperature.  With 
a view  to  obviate  this  defe^,  Mr  Dicas  of  l.,irerpool 
condru^ed  fome  years  back  an  hydrometer  of  the  form 
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gcnenifly  vfcd,  with  36  wflght^  which  were  \*a]urd 
Ciavmct.  ^ including  the  divifioni  on  the  Hem  j but 

* ' the  improvement  confix*  foUly  in  an  iTOry  Aiding  rule 

which  accompanies  the  inArument.  In  the  graduation 
of  this  rule,  U confidered  the  different  effc^li  of  heat 
and  cold  abuve-mentioned  on  the  fpiriu.  Ercry  de> 
gree  of  Arength  included  by  the  hydrometer  between 
o and  370,  lias  the  fame  fertea  of  itumbcrt  placed  on 
the  Aiding  part  of  the  ruie  ; oppoAte  to  which,  on  the 
fixed  rule,  are  marked  ciiediffenat  tirengthc,  and  which 
arc  thui  determined  by  immediate  infpeUiofi.  They 
proceed  on  one  Ade  from  water  to  pumf,  and  on  the 
other  fmm  proof  to  alcohol,  and  divided  in  fuch  a m»n- 
ner.  as  in  (how  how  many  gallons  in  the  100  the  fpi- 
tits  are  above  or  below  proof.  There  is  alfo  a line, 
containingthc  concent  ration  for  eterydegree  of  ffrength; 
and.  what  is  the  chief  advantage  of  the  rule,  at  one  end 
of  the  Ade  is  pUced  a fcale,  containing  the  degree  of 
heat  from  30  to  80  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  with  a Anw  er 
de  luce  oppofite,  as  an  index,  to  Ak  it  to  the  tempera* 
turc  of  the  fpirits.  By  the  aAiilance  of  this  Aiding 
rule,  the  exait  ilate  of  the  fpirits  is  correiHly  obrained. 
A perfe^  cotnprehenAon  of  this  rule  can  only  be  had 
by  an  infpe£tion  of  it,  and  it  alw'ays  accompanies  the 
hydrometer  on  (ale.  Mr  Dicas  has  obtained  a patent 
fS  for  his  improvement. 

Wr  Qnln’i  An  hydromrttr  of  a more  univerfal  conAruilion  has 
niadc  by  Mr  Qiiin,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
accuAomed  to  condruifi  hydrometers  of  various  kinds. 
This  hydrometer  i«  made  of  hard  brafs;  and  therefore 
not  fo  liable  to  be  injured  as  Ane  copper,  of  which  hy- 
dromelrrs  are  ufiully  made:  it  is  conArufled  fo  as  to 
afeertain,  in  a plain  and  expeditious  manner,  the  Aretigth 
of  any  fpiril  from  alcohul  to  water,  with  the  concen- 
tration and  fpeciAc  gravity  of  each  different  ftrength  j 
and  dlfcovers  alfo  the  wretght  of  worts,  tcc.  with  Jour 
weights  only  $ which,  accordingto  the  old  conAruCtion 
of  hydrometers,  would  tequire  a far  greater  number  of 
weights.  Fig.  8*  is  a reprefcntatiim  of  the  inffrument, 
w ith  its  four  ddes  of  the  Aem  graduated  and  figured  at 
top,  to  correfpond  with  the  weights  below.  The  fide 
of  the  fqiiare-llcm  engraved  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  to  5^, 
Aiows  the  Urengtbof  any  fpiWt  from  alcohol  Co  water ; 
and  the  three  other  Ades,  numbered  1,  2,  3,  arc  adapted 
for  worts,  5tc.  The  beat  and  cold  altering  the  denfiiy 
of  fpirits,  and  giving  to  every  degree  of  llrengih  a pe* 
culiar  degree  eff  contra&ioa  and  dilatation  ; this  cir* 
cumAance  is  coofidered  in  dividing  the  Aiding  rule  be- 
longing to  and  fuld  with  the  hydrometer.  This  Ai- 
ding rule  is  nearly  AmiUr  to  that  of  Mr  Dieas’s  above- 
Ynciuioncd,  and  differs  but  very  little  from  if.  Some 
directions  for  the  ufe  of  this  hydrometer  may  further 
exemplify  its  Amplicity  and  accuracy. 

Find  the  heat  of  the  fpirit  by  a thermometer,  and 
bring  the  Aar  on  the  Aiding  rule  to  the  degree  of  heat 
on  the  thermometer  fcale,  and  agninA  the  number  of 
the  weight  and  letter  on  the  Acm  you  have  the 
Arength  of  the  fpirit  pointed  out  on  the  Aiding  rule, 
which  is  lettered  and  nuaibcred  as  the  inArument  and 
weights  are. 

'liie  weights  apply  on  the  under  Acm  at  C. 

Example.  Suppote  the  heal  of  the  fpiril  65®  by  the 
thcrmomeler,  and  of  fuch  Arength  as  to  fink  the  hy- 
drometer to  D on  the  Atm,  without  any  weight  j then 
put  the  Aar  (on  the  rule)  to  6c*  of  the  thermometer, 
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and  againA  D you  ba\r  75  gallons  to  the  loo  over 
proof ; at  this  Arength  the  concentration  is  5 gallons 
(marked  above  75)  j and  the  fpccific  gravity  is  nearly 
811,  as  marked  below  D : fo  that  if  75  gallons  of  wa- 
ter are  added  to  too  gallons  of  this  fpint,  the  mixture 
will  be  hydrometer  poof  \ but  will  only  produce  in 
nuafurc  170  gallons.  Again,  let  the  heat  be  50^,  and 
the  fpirit  require  the  weight  o*  i.  lo  fink  the  in.Aru- 
meat  to /on  the  Acm;  then  put  the  Aar  to  50*  of 
heat,  and  againA  / on  the  Aiding  rule  you  have 
gallons  to  ICO  over  proof,  concentration  2^  gallons, 
and  the  fpeciAc  gravity  854.. 

if  the  iDArument  with  the  wtight  n°  2.  Aiould  Ank 
to  C^on  the  Acm,  ami  the  heat  41®,  it  A\ows  the 
Arength  19  gallons  to  the  too  over  proof,  concentra- 
tion fpeciAc  gravity  903, 

If  the  fpiiit  be  at  32^  of  heat,  and  the  weight  3, 
Ankfi  the  inArument  to  letter  S on  the  Acm  on  the 
Aiding  rule,  it  Aiows  tlie  liquor  to  be  13  gallons  in  the 
100  under  proof,  concentration  fpeciAc  gravity  945. 
So  ol  the  rcA.  In  afceitaining  the  Arength  or  gravity 
of  worts,  the  weight  n*  4.  is  always  to  continue  on  the 
hydrometer ; and  the  weights  n^  1,  2,  3,  are  adapted  to 
the  Adcs  n°  I,  2,  3,  of  the  fquare  Acm ; which  difcovera 
the  cxsdt  gravity  of  the  worts. 

The  inArument  is  adjuAed  fo  as  to  Ank  in  rain  wa- 
ter at  60*  of  the  thermometer  with  the  weight  n’  j, 
lo  W,  on  the  fide  of  the  flem  n°  t.  and  Aiowi  to  26'* 
heavier  than  water.  The  fide  n®  2.  with  its  correfpond- 
iog  weight  n®  2.  Aiows  from  26®  to  53*,  and  the 
fide  3.  afeertains  from  53®  to  81®,  or  40X  pounds 
per  barrel  heavier  than  water ; two  degrees  on  the  Aem 
being  a pound  per  barrel. 

7a  uje  ihe  hjJrortieter  in  of(ertmning  the  ^nvkj  of  two 
or  more  worte. 

Rule.  Multiply  ihc  gravity  of  each  wort  by  its  re- 
fprclive  number  of  barrels  or  gallons;  divide  the  fuai 
of  the  produfli  by  the  number  of  gallons  or  barrels  ; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  mean  gravity  required. 


Suppofe  ArA  wort 

30  barrels, 

at 

60°  gravity. 

■* 

fecond  wort 

20  barrels. 

at 

35=  gravity. 

Tk)® 

35° 

30  barrels 

20  barrels 

9 

^perific 
Oravit  et. 


i8oo  700 

700 


30)2500(50®  mean  gravity  required. 

2500 

When  the  heat  of  the  worts  cannot  be  conveniently 
tried  at  60'®  of  the  thermometer,  the  foUoviing  fmalt 
table  Aiows  the  number  of  divifioos  to  be  added  fur  the 
heat : 

Degrees  of  the  ihermomclcr  60 


82 

9* 

99 


^ Dc^e*  of 
^ l thehydro- 
( meter  to  be 
5 J added. 

Tills  table  is  not  philofophically  true  ; yet  the  error 
from  it  will  not  exceed  a quarter  of  a pound  per  barrel 
in  any  gravity,  and  for  fermentation  ; but  for  more  accu- 
racy in  this  particular  Mr  C^in  completes  a fcale  which 
may  he  applied  to  any  particglar  degree  of  beat. 
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Specific  NicKolfoo  hw  lately  improTcd  the  conftro^lioo 

hydrometer,  and  made  it  a new  indrument  for 
^ ’ meafuring  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies;  and  for  that 

purpofc  it  appears  the  mofl  accurate  of  any  yet  con* 
ilruetcd.  Sec  fig-  9-  where  AA  reprefent*  a fmall  fcale, 
which  may  be  taken  off  at  D;  diameter  i|  inch,  weight 
44  graini.  B a (Icm  of  hardened  ftcel  wire;  diameter 
inch.  E a hollow  copper  globe  ; diameter  iris  Incheii 
weight  with  ftem  369  grains.  FF  a ftirrup  of  wire 
ferewed  to  the  globe  at  C.  G a fmall  fcale  ferring  like- 
wife  as  a counlcrpeife ; diameter  i-J  inch,  weight  with 
ftirnip  1634  grains.  The  other  dlmeriftons  may  be  had 
from  the  figure,  which  is  4 of  tkc  linear  magnitude  of 
the  inftrument  itfclf. 

In  the  conllruAion,  it  is  affumed,  that  the  upper 
fcale  lhall  conffanlly  carry  looo  grains  when  the  low- 
er fcale  is  empty,  and  the  inftrument  funk  in  diftilkd 
water  at  the  temperature  of  60®  Fahrenheit  to  the 
middle  of  the  wire  or  ftem.  The  length  of  the  llcm 
is  arbitrary,  as  is  likewife  the  diftance  of  the  lower 
fcal  ’ from  the  furfacc  of  the  globe.  Rut  the  length 
of  the  ftem  being  fettled,  the  lower  fcale  may  be  made 
lighter,  and  confcqucntly  the  globe  lefs  the  greater 
its  diftance  is  taken  from  the  furfacc  of  the  globe  ; and 
the  contrary.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  diameter  of 
each  fcale  muft  not  be  kfs  than  the  fide  of  a cube  of 

water  weighing  toco  grains. 

The  diflances  of  the  upper  ana  lower  fcales  rtfpec- 
tivcly  from  the  neareft  furfacc  of  the  globe  being  fet- 
tled, add  half  the  fide  of  a cube  of  water  weighing 
1000  grains  to  the  diftance  of  the  upper  fcalc.  This 
increafed  diftance,  and  the  faid  diftance  of  the  lower 
fcale,  may  be  confidcred  as  the  two  arms  of  a lever  ; 
and,  by  the  property  of  that  mechanical  power, 

As  the  number  expreffing  the  lower  diftance, 

Is  to  the  whole  weight  above ; namely  1 000  grain# 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  upper  fcalc  ; 

So  is  the  number  eaprcfling  the  upper  diftance. 

To  the  lower  weight,  when  the  inftrument  has  no 

tendency  to  anyone  pofiiion. 

This  laft  found  weight  mrft  be  confiderably  incrca- 
fed,  in  order  that  the  inflriimenis  may  acquire  and 
prtferte  a perpendicuhr  pofiiion. 

Add  logelheT  into  one  fum  the  weight  of  the  low- 
cr  fcale  thus  found,  the  weight  of  the  upper  fcalc  and 
issload,  and  the  ettimalr  weight  of  the  ball  and  wires. 
Find  the  foltd  content  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  ; 
and  thence,  by  the  common  rules  of  menfuration  the 
diameter  of  an  equal  fphcrc.  This  will  be  the  diame- 
ter, from  oulfidc  to  oullidc,  of  the  globe  that  will  float 

the  wlit.le.  r t r 

As  thi*  procefs.  and  every  other  part  of  the  prefent 
delcription.  may  be  cafily  deduced  from  the  well  known 
Uw;  ofhydroftalics,  it  is  uiiuetefrary  to  enlarge  here 
on  the  demonftrative  part.  ^ 

T#  mee/urf  Ue  graviluj  and  tbermcmetrical  ex- 

punjioxt  of If  the  ealreme  length  or  height 
^ the  inftrument  be  moderate,  its  weight,  when  load- 
ed will  be  about  3100  grains.  It  it,  however,  necef- 
hre  in  praaice.  that  its  weight  ftiould  be  accurately 
found  by  experiment.  This  whole  weight  is  equal  to 
that  of  a quantity  of  diftillcd  water  at  the  temperature 
of  6o%  whofc  bulk  is  equal  to  that  part  of  the  iuftni* 
mem  which  is  below  the  middle  of  the  ftem.  If, 
therefore,  the  tniUument  be  immerfed  to  the  middle  of 
ibc  ftem  in  any  othex  fluid  at  the  fame  temperature 
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(which  may  be  done  by  altering  the  load),  the  differ*  Specific 
cncc  between  this  laft  load  and  1000  grains  will  be  the  Oisnue*.^ 
diffcrcnce’betwccn  equal  bulks  of  water  and  of  the  ' * - 

other  fluid,  the  weight  or  the  mafs  of  water  being 
known  to  be  3 ICO  grains.  If  the  faid  difference  be 
excefs  above  100c  gtains  it  muft  be  added,  or  if  it  be 
defcA  fubtraAed  from  31CO  grains:  the  fum  or  re* 
maiuder  will  be  a number  whofc  ratio  to  3*co  will  ex- 
prefs  the  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  affamed 
fluid  to  that  of  water.  And  this  ratio  will  be  expref- 
fed  with  confiderable  accuracy ; for  the  inftrument  ha- 
ving a cylindrical  ftem  of  no  more  than  ati  inch 

diameter,  will  be  raifed  or  depreffed  near  one  inch  by 
the  Cubtradtion  or  addition  of  Vs  of  a grain,  and  will 
theieforc  indicate  with  cafe  fuch  mutations  of  weight 
as  do  not  fall  fliort  of  Va  of  a grain,  or  ni^^lh  part 
of  the  whole.  Confequetuly,  the  fpecific  gravities  of 
all  fluids,  in  which  this  inftrjmcnt  can  be  immerfed, 
will  be  found  to  five  pUces  of  figures. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  inftrument  is  a kind  of  ther- 
mometer, perhaps  better  adapted  than  the  common  one 
for  mcafuiing  the  expatifions  of  fluids  by  beat.  As  the 
fluid,  in  the  common  thermometer,  rifci  by  the  excefs 
of  expanfion  of  the  fluid  beyond  the  cxpaiifion  of  the 
glaf»  veffel ; fo  this  inftrument  will  fall  by  the  excefs  of 
tlie  lame  expanfion  beyond  the  proper  expanfion  of 
the  materials  it  is  compofed  of. 

To  meafure  the  gretvtikt  of  fofui  hodiet.  The  fo- 
lid  bodies  to  be  tried  by  this  inftrumeot  muft  not  ex- 
ceed I coo  graini  in  weight.  Place  the  inftrument  In 
diftillcd  water,  and  load  the  upper  fcalc  or  diftt  till  the 
furfacc  uf  the  water  interfcfls  the  middle  of  the  ftem. 

If  the  weights  required  to  effc^  this  be  exaflly  1000 
grains,  the  temperature  of  the  water  anfwers  to  6o* 
of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  ; If  they  be  more  or  lefs  than 
1000  grains,  it  follows,  that  the  water  is  colder  or 
warmer.  Having  taken  a note  of  this  weight,  unload 
the  fcale,  and  place  therein  the  body  whufe  fpecific 
gravity  is  required.  Add  more  weight,  till  the  iurface 
of  the  water  again  bife^  the  ftem.  The  difference 
between  the  added  weight  and  the  former  load  is  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  atr.  Place  now  the  body  In 
the  lower  fcalc  or  diih  under  water,  and  add  weights  on 
the  upper  fcale  till  the  furfacc  of  the  water  once  more 
bifects  the  ftem.  This  laft  added  weight  will  be  the 
difference  between  lOOO  grains  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  water.  To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example. 

N.  B.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  lead  and  tin,  and 
(probably  other  metaU)  will  vary  in  the  third  figure 
when  the  fame  piece  uf  metal  is  melted  and  cooled  a 
fecond  lime.  This  difference  probably  arifes  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parti  in  cooling  mure  or  Icfs  fuddenjy 

Grains. 

The  load  was  found  by  experiment  • 999,10 

A piece  of  caft  lead  required  the  addi- 
tional weight  - • 110,85 


Difference  is  abfolute  weight  in  air  * 788,25 

Additional  weight  when  the  lead  was  in 

the  lower  fesue  - * 280, C9 

Difference  between  the  two  additional 

weights  or  lofs  by  immerfion  • ^|S4 

788.2;  11384 

Hcdcc  fpecific  gniTiiy  — = 

69.24  ICCO 

When 
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Specific  \Vlicn  tKc  inflrumenl  it  once  tdjuflcd  in  diflillcd  wa* 
CnvUier.  common  water  may  be  afterwards  ufed.  For  lUe 
' »”  - ratio  of  ilie  fpeclfie  gravity  of  the  water  made  ufc  of 

to  that  of  diftillcd  water  being  known  ( = “)i 
ratio  of  the  fpeeific  gravity  of  the  folid  to  the  water 
made  ufc  of  being  alfo  known  (=j)i  tlic  ratio  of  the 
fpeci^ic  gravity  of  the  fulid  to  that  of  difUUcd  water 
will  he  compounded  of  both  (that  •»»  ^)* 

' There  u reafon  to  conclude  from  the  experimenu  of 
rariuui  authors,  that  they  have  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion either  to  the  temiicralurc  or  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  water  they  made  u(e  of.  They  wlio  arc  inclined 
to  be  contented  with  a Icfs  degree  of  precifion  than  is 
intended  In  the  conflru^iion  here  deferfbed,  may 
change  the  fttm,  which  for  that  purpofemay  be  made 
to  take  otit  for  a larger. 

One  of  the  greatrit  dilHcuhiei  that  attends  hydro* 
ilalical  experiments,  arifes  from  the  attraAion  or  repul- 
Con  that  obtains  at  the  furfacc  of  the  water.  Aft^ 
trying  many  expedients  to  obviate  the  irregularities 
ariCng  from  this  caufc,  Mr  Kicbolfon  finds  reafon  to 
pieftr  the  fimplc  one,  of  carefully  wiping  the  whole 
inCrument,  and  efpecijlj’  ftero,  with  a clean  cloth. 
The  weight!  in  the  dilh  muft  not  be  eftcemed  accu- 
rate while  there  is  either  a cumulus  or  a cavity  in  the 
water  round  the  Hem. 

Yet,  after  all,  wc  cannot  with  great  geometrical 
certainty  rely  upon  cither  the  hydrometer  or  the  hy- 
droHalic  baUnce  i for  there  are  fomc  natural  inconve- 
niences that  dillurb  the  cxaAncfs  with  which  they  dif- 
cover  the  fpecific  gravities  of  diHcrent  bodies.  Thus, 
if  the  weather  be  hotter  at  one  time  than  another,  all 
fluids  will  fwell,  and  confcqcendy  the^  will  be  lighter 
than  when  the  weather  is  cold  : the  air  itfclf  is  at  one 
lime  heavier  than  at  another,  and  will  buoy  up  bodies 
weighed  in  it  \ they  will  therefore  appear  lighter,  and 
will  of  confequence  feem  heavier  ia  water.  In  Ihort, 
there  are  many  caufesthat  would  prevent  us  from  ma- 
king tables  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  bodies,  if  rigo- 
rous cxaAnefs  were  only  expcAed  ; for  the  individuals 
of  every  kind  of  fubftance  differ  from  each  other,  gold 
from  gold,  and  water  from  water.  In  fuch  tables, 
therefore,  all  that  is  expcAed  is  to  come  as  near  the 
exadt  weight  as  we  can  ; and  from  ao  infpeAion  into 
feveral,  wc  may  make  an  average  near  the  truth.  Thus, 
Mufehenbroek't  table  makes  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
rain-water  to  nearly  eighteen  times  and  an  half  lets 
than  that  of  a guinea  ; wheteas  our  Engltfh  tablet 
make  it  to  be  but  feventceo  times  and  an  half,  nearly, 
Icfs  than  the  fame.  But  though  there  may  be  fome 
minute  variation  in  all  our  tables,  yet  they  ia  general 
may  ferve  to  conduA  us  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

In  conftruAing  tables  of  fpecific  gravities  with  ac- 
curacy, the  gravity  of  water  roufl  ^ reprefented  by 
unity  or  i.ooo,  where  three  cyphers  arc  added  to 
give  room  for  cxprcfCng  the  ratios  of  other  gravities 
ifl  decimal  parts,  as  in  the  following  table. 
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A TABLE  of  the  Srcciric  Gravithi  of  feveral 
Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies. 


Spec  We 
Orsvuiet. 


oy  weight. 

'A 

•oirdu. 

jCompa- 

A cubic  inch  of 

oz 

pw.  gr. 

CJX. 

drans 

|W  eight 

Very  fine  gold 

to 

7 

383 

, 

5.80 

19.63- 

Standard  gold 

9 

■9 

6,44 

to 

149^ 

18.8SS 

Guinea  gold 

9 

7 

17.18 

lO 

4-76 

•7-793 

Mcidure  gold 

9 

o 

19.84 

9 

14  71 

1 7*1 40 

f^uickfilvcr 

7 

7 

11.61 

8 

1-45 

14-019 

Lead 

5 

'9 

1735 

' 6 

9.08 

i'-3»3 

fine  fdver 

5 

i6 

6 

6.66 

1 1.087 

Standard  filver 

S 

1 1 

336 

6 

1-34 

1033s 

Copper 

4 

'3 

7.04 

3 

I.89J 

8.841 

Plate -brafs 

4 

4 

9.60 

4 

10.09 

8. GOO 

Steel 

4 

2 

20.12 

4 

8.;o 

7.832 

Iron 

4 

O 

l?-20 

4 

6-77 

7-643 

block- tin 

3 

•7 

5.68 

4 

3-79 

Spelter  • 

3 

'4 

I 2.86 

4 

1.42 

7.063 

Lead  ore 

3 

I 1 

17.76 

3 

14.96 

6.8.-0 

Glafs  of  antimony 

2 

‘S 

i6.i^ 

3 

0.89 

J.2So 

German  antimony 

2 

2 

4.8c 

2 

3.C4 

4.000 

Copper  ore 

2 

1 

11.83 

2 

4-4j 

3-773 

Diamond 

1 

'3 

20.8^ 

13-48 

3-40'’^ 

Clear  glafs 

1 

'3 

3.58 

13.16 

3-150 

Lapis  lazuli  • 

1 

li 

3»7 

a- 27 

3-054 

Welch  afbcflos 

1 

10 

17-37 

10.97 

»-9‘3 

White  marble 

1 

8 

13.41 

9.C6 

2.707 

Black  ditto 

1 

8 

12.6j,  I 

9.C2 

a.704 

Rock  cr>'Aal 

I 

8 

I.OO 

8.61 

2.658 

Green  glafs  - 

I 

7 

13-38 

8.26 

2.620 

Cornelian  ftonc 

1 

7 

• 

7-73 

2.c63 

Flint  • 

6 

19-63 

T-53 

2.342 

Hard  paving  ftone 
Live  lulphur  • 

5 

i 

22.87 

2.40 

6.77 

2.52 

2.460 

2.000 

Nitre  - - 

o 

1.08  1 

'-39 

1.900 

Alabafier 

0 

19 

18.74 

1-35 

i-8j3 

Dry  ivory 

0 

19 

6.09 

0.89 

1.82s 

iSrimllone 

o 

i8 

23.76 

I 

0.66 

1.800 

Mum 

0 

17 

21.92 

0 

15-7J 

1.714 

Ebony 

o 

It 

18  82 

0 

10.34 

1.117 

Human  blood 

o 

11 

2.89 

0 

9-76 

1.054 

Amber 

o 

10 

20.79 

0 

9-34 

1.030 

Cow's  milk 

0 

lO 

20.79 

0 

9-34 

l.OJO 

Sca-watcr  • 

o 

lO 

2079 

0 

9-34 

1.030 

Pump- water  • 

0 

lO 

'3-30 

0 

9.26 

I.ooo 

Spring-water 

o 

lO 

12.94 

0 

9.23 

0.999 

DilliUed  water 

o 

lO 

11.42 

0 

9.20 

0.993 

Red  wine 

o 

lO 

11.42 

0 

9.2c 

0.993 

Oil  of  amber 

o 

lO 

7-63 

0 

9.C6 

0.978 

Proof  fpiriti  - 

o 

9 

19-73 

0 

8.62 

0.931 

Dry  oak 

o 

9 

18.00 

o_ 

8 56 

0.913 

Olive  oil 

o 

9 

13.17 

0 

8.4s 

0.913 

Pure  fpirits 

o 

9 

S-»7 

0 

8.02 

0.866 

Spirit  of  turpent. 

0 

9 

2.76 

0 

7-99 

0.864 

Oil  of  turpentine 

0 

8 

8-33 

0 

7-33 

0.772 

Dry  Crabtree 

0 

8 

1 69 

0 

7.08 

0.765 

Saflafiaa  wood 

o 

I 

2.04 

0 

4.46 

0.4S2 

Cork 

o 

2 

'*■.77 

0 

2.21 

0.240 

Take  away  the  decimal  point  from  the  numbers  in 
the  right-hand  column,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  mul- 
tiply them  by  looo,  and  they  will  Ihow  how  many 
B 2 ouQcet 


Table  of 
fpecific  gra- 
vities. 
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H^rau'icf.onncri  a«oirdupo!$  »re  contained  io  a cubic  foot  of 
* each  body. 

Howto  table  of  fpectfic  pmviiics  will  brft 

iii.d  out  appear  by  nn  example.  Suppofe  a body  to  be  com* 
tbci)u«n.  poundid  of  gold  and  lilrcr,  and  it  ii  required  to  find 
*’*? - jhc  quantity  of  each  metal  in  the  ctimpound. 

m plrft  ftnd  ihc  fpecific  gravity  of  the  comparand,  by 
weighing  it  in  air  and  in  water;  and  dividing  its  aerial 
weight  by  what  it  lufes  thereof  in  water,  the  quotient 
will  Ihow  its  fpecihe  gravity,  or  haw  many  timc«  it  i» 
heavier  thin  iti  hulk  of  water.  Then  fahtm^  the 
fpccilic  gravity  of  fdver  (found  in  the  table)  from  that 
of  the  comptiund,  and  the  fpreihe  gravity  of  the  com* 
pound  from  that  of  gold  ; the  hrd  remainder  iliowa 
the  hulk  of  goU,  and  the  latter  the  bulk  of  filver.  in 
the  whole  compound:  and  if  thefe  lemaindera  be  mul* 
tipliedhy  the  rcfptClive  fpecihe  gravitica,  the  productii 
w ill  ihow  the  proportion  of  weighla  of  each  metal  in 
the  body. 

Sjppofc  the  fpccilic  gravity  of  the  compounded 
body  be  1^;  that  of  ftandard  filver  (by  the  table)  i« 

10.5,  and  that  of  gold  19-63:  therefore  1C.5  from  13, 
remains  2.5,  the  proportional  hulk  of  the  g-dj  ; and 
13  from  19-63,  reniaina  6.63,  the  proportional  bulk 
orfilver  in  the  compound.  Then,  the  hrll  remainder 

3.5,  multiplied  by  19.63,  the  fpecihe  gravity  of  gold, 
produce*  49  075  for  the  proportional  weight  of  gold; 
and  the  la(l  remainder  6.63  multIpUed  by  to.9,  the 
fpccilic  gravity  of  fiWer,  produce*  69.613  fu«  the  pro* 
portional  weight  of  filver  in  the  whole  body.  So  that 
for  every  49.07  ounces  or  puundt  of  gold,  there  are 
69.6  pounds  or  ounces  of  lilver  In  the  body. 

Hence  it  U cafy  to  know  whether  any  fufpecled  me- 
tal be  genuine,  or  allayed,  or  counterfeit ; by  Hnding 
how  much  it  it  heavier  than  ill  bulk  of  water,  and 
comparing  the  fame  with  the  table:  If  they  agree,  the 
metal  is  good}  if  they  diScr,  it  is  allay^  or  cuun* 
terfeited. 

A cubical  inch  of  good  brandy,  rum,  or  other  proof 
^fplrits,  weighs  235-7  grains;  therefore,  if  a true  inch 
li^uon.  weighs  235.7  grains  Icfs  in  fpirita 

than  in  air.  It  (hows  the  fpiriti  are  proof.  If  it  lufes 
Icfs  of  its  aerial  weight  in  fpiriti,  they  are  above  proof; 
if  it  lofcs  more,  they  are  under:  For,  the  bcUer  the 
fpirits  are,  they  are  the  lighter ; and  the  worfc,  the 
heavier. 


Sect.  IV.  Ujdraulks^ 

Hroxautics  is  that  part  of  hydrodatics,  which 
teaches  to  ellimate  the  fwifincfs  or  the  force  of  Suids 
in  motion. 

It  has  been  always  ihoirght  an  inquiry  of  great  cu- 
riofity,  aud  dill  greater  advantage,  to  know  the  caufes 
by  which  water  (Spouts  ftom  vcCcls  to  dlBVrcnt  heights 
and  didanc*ei.  We  have  obfcivcd,  for  inilance,  an 
open  vcffel  of  liquor  upon  its  (land,  pierced  at  the 
bottom:  the  liquor,  when  the  opening  is  drd  made, 
/pouts  out  with  great  force;  but  as  it  continues  to  run, 
becomes  Icfi  vinlent,  and  the  liquor  flows  more  feebly. 
A knowledge  of  hydraulics  will  indruA  us  in  the  caufe 
of  this  diminution  of  its  drength;  it  will  ihow  precife- 
ly  how  far  the  liquor  will  fpout  from  any  vcfTcl,  and 
bow  fad  or  in  wlut  quantities  it  will  flow.  Upon 
ike  principles  of  this  fcicuce,  many  machiues  wotked 
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by  water  are  entirely  conrtruAed;  fevera!  dliTerent  cn*  HTdraul  cr* 
gines  ufed  in  the  mechanic  arts,  various  kinds  of  mills, 
pumps,  and  fountains,  arc  the  refuU  of  this  theory,  ju* 
dicioufly  applied.  sa 

.*\nd  wliat  is  thus  demondrated  of  the  bottom  of  the 
veiTcI,  is  equally  true  at  every  i>tUcr  depth  whitfvevcr. 

Lc;  us  then  leduce  this  into  a theorem; 

•which  •water  out  at  a hAe  in  the  JiJc  or  bottom 

of  a vtjfrt,  is  as  the  ffuarr  root  ■y*  the  dr^th  or  Jffaace  of 
the  hole  below  the  furface  of  the  tvater.  For,  m order 
to  make  double  the  quaniiiy  of  a lluid  rii;i  through 
one  hole  as  through  another  of  the  la-nc  il/.e,  it  will 
require  four  time*  the  p'efTjre  of  the  other,  and  there- 
foie  mutl  be  four  times  tiie  depth  of  the  other  below 
the  furface  of  the  water:  and  for  llw  (a-nr  reafon, 
three  times  the  quantity  running  in  an  equil  time 
through  the  fame  fori  of  hole,  mud  run  w'ith  three 
times  the  velocity  ; which  will  require  nine  times  the 
preflure,  and  confequcnily  mull  be  nine  ti.-ues  as  deep 
below  the  fnrf4cc  of  the  fluid  ; an*l  f>  on. — To  prove 
thii  by  ao  experiment:  l.et  two  pipes,  as  C and <»f.  xxxi*; 
equal  (ised  h >ua,  he  fixed  into  tKc  (i*!?  of  the  vcfTcl 9-. 

All  { the  pipe  s being  four  times  as  Jeep  below  the 
furfiice  of  the  w.ttcr  .it  3 in  the  veflcl  as  the  jiijk*  C is : 
and  whilil  thife  pipes  ru.n,  let  water  be  emiilmtiy 
pourtJ  into  the  vctTcl,  to  keep  the  furface  fldl  at  the 
fame  height.  Then  if  a cup  that  holds  a pint  be  fa 
placed  as  to  receive  the  water  that  fpouts  from  the 
pipe  C,  and  at  the  fame  moment  a cup  that  liolda  a 
quart  he  fo  placed  as  to  receive  the  w.ner  ihii  fpouts 
from  the  pipe  j,  h:)th  cii;>s  will  be  filled  at  the  fame 
time  by  tlirir  refpr^iivc  pipes, 

Tile  boriaontal  dilUnce  10  which  a fluid  will  fpout  TTir  hr»r?. 
from  a horiyonl-^l  pipe  in  any  pirt  of  the  (ide  of 
upright  vrflVl  IkIow  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  is  equal  to 
twice  the  length  of  a perpendicnlar  to  the  fide  of  ihcicr  wi.l 
vefTcl,  drawn  from  the  nvnilh  of  the  pipe  to  a fcmi*f;»o*i  frema 
circle  dcicribed  upon  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  ; andP'P^** 
therefore,  the  fluid  w'ill  fpout  to  the  greatefl  dillsncc 
poiTibic  from  3 pipe  whofe  moulli  ia  at  the  centre  of  . 
the  femicircle;  becaufe  a ptrpendicuhr  to  os  diame* 
ter  (fnppofcJ  pamllel  to  the  liJe  of  the  vcflci)  drawn 
from  that  point,  is  the  longefl  that  can  poffibly  bo 
drawn  from  any  part  of  the  diamcicr  to  the  ciicumfe- 
rcncc  of  the  femicircle.  TIius,  if  tlie  vefftl  .Mi  bo 
full  of  water,  the  horianntal  pipe  I)  be  in  the  middle  ^ 
of  its  fide,  and  the  fcmicirde  ^iedeb  be  defcribed  up- 
on D as  a centre,  with  the  radius  or  femidiameter 
D ^ N,  or  D fbi  the  perpendicular  U <i  to  the  diame- 
ter N D ^ is  the  longed  that  can  be  drawn  from  any 
part  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  H e d e b* 

And  if  the  veflci  be  kept  full,  the  jet  G will  fpout 
from  the  pipe  D,  to  the  horizontal  didance  N 
which  is  double  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  D </. 

If  two  other  pipes,  at  C and  E,  be  fixed  into  the  fide 
of  the  veflel  at  equal  diflancts  above  and  below  the 
pipe  D,  the  perpendiculars  Ce  and  £r,  from  thefe 
pipes  to  the  femicircle,  will  be  equal:  and  the  jets  F 
and  H fpouting  from  them  will  each  go  to  the  horizon- 
tal diflance  NK ; which  Is  double  the  length  of  cither 
of  t he  equal  perpendiculars  C e or  D «/.  ^ ^ 

Fluids  by  their  pruTure  may  be  conveyed  over  hills  and  Knw  watec 
valleys  in  bended  pipes,  to  any  height  not  greater  than  •wiy  S« 
the  level  of  the  fprings  from  whence  they  flow.  This^  ^'^.f!* 
u what  tuc  anCK’Qts  we:c  ignoraot  of;  anu  therefore  vai* 

they  Leys 
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Hydniilio.  they  ufutlly  huilt  AcijftouCT J ^vtft  rowi  of  arche«  one 
*“  ^ ' above  another,  between  two  hilU,  at  a vail  exproce  of 

money)  time,  and  labour),  in  order  to  con%'cy  water 
over  them,  crof*  the  valley,  in  a common  chatinrl.  This 
it  now  done  to  equal  advanta^te,  and  at  much  lefs  ex- 
})«nce,  by  a range  of  pipes  laid  down  one  hill  and  up 
the  other.  An  inllance  whereof  may  be  given  by  a 
bent  tube  or  crane ; into  one  of  the  equal  legs  whereof 
it  Aater  be  poiu'rd,  it  will  rife  to  the  fame  level exaMty 
in  the  other.  Tire  reafon  is  obviout:  In  the  leg  A, 
(tig.  14.)  thcic  arc,  fuppofe.  too  ounces  of  water  en- 
deavouring by  the  power  of  gravity  to  dtfeend  with 
the  force  (»f  2 i thefe  will  thrul  forward,  buoy  up,  and 
fuppoTt  an  equal  quantity  of  a like  Bold  in  H ; and  the 
bottom  of  the  machine  C,  a^aintl  which  both  fides 
equally  bear,  will  of  conTeqiicnce  fudain  a double 
pttfT-jre,  or  that  of  four  ources  ; and  in  the  prefent 
cafe  tvill  pretty  well  represent  the  po>p  or  fixer! 
point  of  a balance  beam  ; as  the  equal  fluid  colurroi 
AC,  and  B C,  may  be  admitted  to  denote  crptal 
weights,  fufpended  on  t!:e  b alance  arms,  counterprd- 
fiiig  each  other.  So  that  the  rife  of  dui  Js  to  their 
fird  level,  ihua  cooudereJ,  is  a cafe  truly  (latinl  ; 
and  all  their  other  motions  proceed  only  fium  weight 
added. 

A generally  ufed  for  dccantlrtg  liquors,  is  a 

bended  pipe,  whofe  legs  arc  of  unequal  lengths;  and 
the  (horted  leg  mull  always  he  put  into  the  liquor  in- 
tended to  be  decanted,  that  the  perpendicular  altl'.ude 
of  the  column  of  liquor  in  the  other  leg  may  be 
longer  than  the  column  in  the  immerfrd  leg,  ef^)ec!Blly 
above  the  fuifacc  of  the  water.  Tor,  if  both  columns 
were  equally  high  in  that  rcfpeil,  the  atroofpherc, 
wlueh  preiTcs  as  much  upward  as  downward,  and 
therefore  ad«  as  much  upward  againfl  the  column  in 
the  leg  that  hangs  without  the  veflei,  at  it  a^s  down- 
ward upon  the  furfscc  of  the  liquor  In  the  vcnVl* 
would  hinder  the  running  of  the  liquor  through  the 
fyphon,  even  though  it  were  brought  over  the  bended 
part  by  fusion.  So  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  caufe 
the  motion  of  the  liquor,  but  the  fuperior  weight  of  the 
column  to  the  longtr  leg,  on  account  of  its  having  the 
greater  perpendicuhr  height. 

Let  D be  a cup  filled  with  water  to  C ; end  ABC 
a fypl  oft,  uhofe  fhortcr  leg  BC  F is  immerfed  in  the 
water  from  C to  F.  If  the  end  of  the  other  leg  were 
no  lower  than  the  line  AC,  which  is  level  with  the 
furface  of  the  water,  the  fyphon  would  not  run,  even 
though  the  air  fhould  be  drawn  out  of  it  at  the  momli 
A.  For  although  the  fuflion  would  draw  fome  water 
at  firll,  yet  the  water  would  ibip  at  the  moment  the 
fuAion  ceafed ; becaufe  the  air  would  ai  much  up- 
ward againfl  the  water  at  A,  as  it  a^cd  downward  for 
it  by  preifing  on  the  furface  at  C.  But  if  the  leg  A B 
comes  down  to  G,  and  the  air  be  drawn  out  at  G hj 
fuclion,  the  water  will  immediately  follow,  and  conti- 
nue CO  run  until  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  cup 
comes  down  to  F ; becaufe,  til!  then,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  column  BAG  will  he  greater  than  that 
of  the  column  CD;  and,  coiircqiirmly,  its  weight  will 
be  greater,  until  the  furface  comes  down  to  F ; and 
then  the  fyphon  wHl  flop,  though  the  leg  CF  (hould 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  For  which  rcafon, 
the  leg  that  hangs  wiihcut  the  cup  is  always  made 
keg  enough  to  reach  below  the  loci  of  its  bottom  ; 
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as  from  rf  to  E : and  then,  when  the  fyphon  is  emp-  Hy  IrsoHc*. 
tied  of  air  by  fuC^ion  at  E,  the  water  immcdi-^tely  fol-  ^ 

lows,  and  by  its  continuity  brings  away  the  whole 
from  the  cup ; juft  as  pulling  one  end  of  a thread  will 
make  the  whole  clue  follow. 

If  the  perpendicular  height  of  a fyphon,  from  the 
furface  of  the  water  to  iu  bendt-d  top  at  B,  be  mere 
than  3^  feet,  it  will  draw  no  water,  even  though  the 
other  leg  were  much  longer,  and  the  fyphon  quite 
emptied  of  air,  becaufe  the  weight  of  a colunm  of 
water  ^3  feet  high,  is  equal  to  the  wci;{lit  cf  as  thick 
a column  of  air,  reaching  from  the  furface  of  the  earth 
to  (lie  tup  of  the  atm<)rr>here : fn  that  there  will  then 
be  an  equilibrium  ; and  coijfcquently,  though  there 
would  be  wfiglit  enough  of  air  .upon  the  furface  C to 
make  the  water  alcend  in  tl  e leg  CD  almoil  to  the 
height  B,  if  the  fvphoo  were  emptied  of  air,  yet  the 
weight  would  not  he  fufficierit  to  force  llie  water  over 
the  bend  ; and  therefore  it  could  never  be  brought 
into  the  leg  BAG. 

Mercury  may  be  drawn  through  a fyphon  in  the 
fame  manner  a.>i  water ; but  then  the  utmoll  height  of 
the  fypheu  mult  always  be  tefi  than  30  inches,  as 
mercury  is  near  {4  times  heavier  than  water.  'Fhat 
fluids  arc  forced  through  the  fyplmn  by  the  prtfTurc 
of  the  atmofphcrc,  is  proved  cx|ieriiticnta!ly  by  the 
air-pump;  kr,  if  a fyphon  immerfed  in  a vcftcl  of 
water  be  placed  when  rnnning  in  the  receiver,  and 
the  air  cxtra^cd,  the  running  will  immediately  ceafe. 

It  is  however  cm?in,  that  a fyphon  of  a particular 
kind,  once  fet  a running,  will  perfift  in  its  motion, 
though  removed  into  the  moll  jwrfedl  vacuum  our  air- 
pumps  will  make  : or,  if  the  lower  orifice  of  a full  fy- 
phon be  fhur,  and  the  whole  be  thus  placed  In  a recei- 
ver. wiih  a contrivance  for  opening  the  orifice  when  the 
air  is  fxhaufted  ; the  water  wilt  be  all  emptied  out  of  the 
veflei,  as  if  it  bad  been  In  o^en  air. 

This  fafl  has  been  fufficteiiily  afeertained  by  many 
approved  liydroftaticid  writers.  Defaguliert  iurunns 
us,  that  he  made  the  experiment  both  with  water  and 
mercury  ; for  having  filled  a fyphon,  recurved  at  the 
extremitres  of  its  legs,  fuccefllvcly  with  thofe  liquors, 
and  fufpended  it  by  a flip  wire  in  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
ptirrp,  over  two  fmall  Jars  containing  mercury  to  une- 
qual heights  (and  water,  when  water  was  ufed  In  the 
fyphon),  he  exhaufted  the  air  out  of  the  receiver,  and 
then  letting  down  the  fyphoo,  fo  that  its  two  emit 
went  irtto  the  liquor  In  the  jars,  the  liquor  ran  from  the 
higher  into  the  lower  vcftcl.  He  alfu  made  an  experi- 
ment in  the  open  air,  where  the  mercury  ran  through 
a fyplion,  whofe  bend  was  more  than  31  inches  alvivc 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  (hort  leg  of  the  fyphon.  But 
neither  of  thefe  experiments  afford  a juft  obje^ion  againft 
the  preceding  dc^nne,  viz.  that  the  air  is  the  caufe 
of  the  difeharge  of  liquors  from  one  veflei  into  another 
by  means  of  fyphons  ; for  its  running  in  vaetto  was  on- 
ly owing  to  the  attra^ion  of  cohefion,  which  a^ts  for  a 
fmall  height ; becaufe  the  experiment  will  not  fucceed 
in  vacao^  if  the  fyphon  ufed  for  mercury  has  its  bend 
fix  inches  higher  than  the  orifice  of  the  (hort  leg,  and 
if  the  bend  for  the  fyphon  of  water  be  two  or  three 
feet  high ; neither  will  ihe  laft  mentioned  with  mercu- 
ry in  the  open  air  anfwer,  if  the  bend  of  the  fyphon  be 
forty  inches  high  ; and  in  all  the  experimems  the  bores 
of  the  fyphons  mutl  be  very  fmall. 

Ths 
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Jlydnutct.  *n>c  of  ihc  fyplion  may  be  rarlcd  at  pleafurCt 

“ ^ »*2*3  )p>ovidcjonly  the  orifice C be  below  the 

CCXUI.  furface  of  ihe  water  to  be  drawn  up  ; but 

fiiU  the  farther  it  ii  diftant  from  it|  the  fafler  wili  the 
fluid  be  carried  ofl*.  And  if|  in  the  courfe  of  the  flux, 
the  orifice  A l>e  drawn  out  of  the  fluid,  all  the  liquor 
in  the  fjphon  will  go  out  at  the  lower  onfice  C j that 
in  the  leg  CB  dragging,  as  it  were,  that  in  the  fhorter 
leg  A B after  it.  If  a Mled  fyphoo  be  fo  difpofed,  aa 
chat  both  orifices  A and  C be  in  the  fame  horizontal 
line  ; the  fluid  will  remain  pendant  in  each  leg,  how 
unequal  foever  the  length  of  the  legs  may  be.  IHuids, 
therefore,  in  fyphuns,  feem  ai  it  were  to  form  one  con* 
tinued  body  { (o  that  thehcarter  pan  defeending  like  a 
chain,  pulls  the  lighter  after  it. 

Upon  the  principle  .4  the  fyphon  depend  the  expc* 
riments  of  Tan/a/ui*t  eup^  n®  44  ; iht  Fountain  at  com^ 
manfit  n®  45  ; anA  tht  titirrleJ  ArinHa^  jb/tt  0®  As 
to  the  lafl  of  thefe,  it  may  be  here  obferved,  that  if  the 
paper  waa  put  dry  on  fuch  a vcflel  empty,  it  would 
fink  tn  the  air,  and  fall  away  even  by  its  own  grarity  { 
and  if  put  on  wet,  it  were  to  be  doubted  whether  a 
very  fmall  weight  added  thereto  would  not.feparale  it 
from  the  glals  fo  inconfiderable  would  the  tenacity  of 
the  water  be  in  this  cafe.  The  paper  therefore  can- 
not be  fuppofed  to  fupport  the  incumbent  weight  of 
water  i and  the  true  caufe  thereof  mufi  be  this  : The 
bottom  and  fides  of  the  inverted  glafs^reffil  being 
rigid,  keep  off  the  preflure  of  the  air  from  the  fluid 
above,  whereas  it  hath  liberty  of  accefs  and  freely 
acts  thereon  below  ; and  that  it  does  fo.  will  in  pzrt 
appear  to  an  obferver  by  the  concavity  of  the  paper 
underneath.  Could  the  air*s  preiTure  in  this  cafe  be 
any  how  admitted  through  the  foot  of  the  veflcl  in- 
verted, without  doubt  the  whole  column  would  defeend 
together.  And  the  like  would  happen  fhould  the 
paper  be  removed  ; but  for  a diflerent  reafon,  viz.  the 
urge  column  of  water  in  the  mug,  being  compofed  of 
many  collateral  ones,  which,  being  dilpofed  as  in  a 
bundle,  reft  on  the  paper  wherewith  tlic  vcffcl  is  co- 
vered, as  on  a common  bale  « and  thefe  being  all 
equally  dcnfe,  and  equall  fluid,  are  alt  retained,  and 
continued  of  the  fame  length,  by  the  general  and  uni- 
form preffure  of  the  air  againfl  the  paper  below  ; and 
fo  long  as  this  continues,  none  of  them  getting  tlie 
Icaft  aovaotage  over  the  red,  they  are  all  fuftaioed  in  a 
body  compa§  together.  But  when  the  paper  is  re- 
moved, it  being  fcarcc  pofGble  to  bold  the  veflel  fo 
rxaflly  level,  but  that  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe 
fmaller  fluid  columns  will  become  longer,  confequeotljr 
heavier,  than  thofe  adjacent,  and,  over-balancing  the 
red,  will  defeend,  and  give  the  lighter  fluid,  the  air, 
leave  to  rife  in  its  place,  even  to  the  top  of  the 
glafs : the  general  preffure  whereof  being  there  ad- 
mitted, will  foon  caufe  the  red  of  them  to  move,  and 
the  whole  quantity  will  then  defeend,  feemiogly  to* 
gelhcr. 

Again,  (hould  a vedel  be  but  part  filled  with  water, 
the  ume  effed  will  follow  to  a certain  degree.  For 
inftance,  fuppofc  we  fill  a long  glafs  half  with  water, 
cover  it  with  paper,  and  turn  it  down  as  before.  Six 
inches  fuppofc  of  water,  endeavouring  to  defeend,  will 
by  Its  weight  rarefy  the  air  in  the  glafs  above  it,  per- 
haps a 60th  part  or  more.  The  denfer  air  without 
will  then  ovcrpolfe  the  air  rarefied  within  ; and  there- 
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fure  a. certain  quantity  of  water,  equal  to  the  diife* 
nnM  of  the  two  prefTures,  will  in  this  cafe  be  thereby  v * 
buoyed  up  and  Aipported.  But  the  air  within  the 
gUfs  being  dilated  as  afurefaid,  the  water  fufpended 
mud  be  capered  to  hang  fomething  below  the 
muuth  of  it ; though  not  enough,  perhaps,  to  over- 
c >mr  the  tenacity  uf  the  water,  and  make  it  all  de- 
feend. 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  fyphon  alfo  we  may  cafily  |ntcr*mjt-’ 
account  for  inurmktinfi  or  rrciprocating  fprmgt.  I^et  img  fpriagt 
A A be  pan  of  a hill,  within  which  there  is  a cavity 
BB;  and  from  this  cavity  a vein  or  channel  running 
in  the  direction  of  BCDK.  The  rain  that  falls  upon  ^ ** 
the  fide  of  the  bill  will  fink  and  drain  through  the 
fmall  pores  and  crannies  G,  G,  G,  G s and  fill  the 
cavity  K with  water.  When  the  water  rifes  to  the 
level  HHC,  the  vein  BCDE  will  be  filled  to  C,  and 
the  water  will  run  through  CDF  as  through  a fy- 
phon  t which  running  will  continue  until  the  cavity 
be  emptied,  and  then  it  will  Hop  until  the  cavity  be 
filled  again. 

We  have  feen  that  fluids  led  In  pipes  wtU  always 
rife  to  the  level  of  the  refervoir  whence  they  arc  fup- 
pliedt  the  rifing  column  being  pufbed  forward,  and 
railed  by  another  equally  heavy,  at  the  fame  time  en- 
deavouring to  defeend.  A like  effedt  might  be  ex-  * 

peiicd  from  jets  of  water  thus  impelled,  did  not  fric-  *** 
lion  againd  the  fides  of  ilie  machines,  and  the  refin- 
ance of  the  air,  both  lateral  and  perdendtcular,  gene- 
■ally  prove  an  abatement,  and  prevent  its  rifing  fr>high 
at  the  head. 

Where  jets  arc  executed  in  the  befl  manner,  and 
the  fri£tijti  fpoken  of  is  as  much  as  pofllblc  removed, 
the  impediment  of  the  air  only,  through  which  they 
needs  mud  beat  in  their  rife,  will  caufe  them,  av'cor- 
ding  to  experiment,  to  fall  Ihort  of  the  height  of  the 
refervoirs,  in  the  following  proportions,  viz,' 


Jt. 

KssEavota. 

Feet. 

Feet.  Inches. 

S 

5 ! ' 

10 

lO  : 4 

‘5 

15  : 9 

10 

11  : 4 

>5 

17  : 1 

30 

33  i 0 

35 

39  : > 

40 

45  ! 4 

45 

51  : 9 

50 

58  : 4 

55 

6j  : I 

60 

7i  : 0 

65 

79  : I 

70 

86  : 4 

75 

93  ! 9 

ho 

lot  : 4 

85 

109  : 1 

90 

117:0 

95 

! »2S  ! > 

100 

1 '33  ! 4 

Whence  in  general  it  may  be  obferved  : 

TlxU  at  ^tfn  at  a fve-joat  jti  (to  be  taken  in  thefe 
matters  as  a llandatd,) 
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Hydrittlici-  SlfoU  he  ecftta:neJ  in  the  height  of  my  jet  fropo/ed ; 

^ *■  ' By  fo  many  imhet  muhiflieJ  into  tbemfelveti  or  fqua* 

redt 

The  furfate  of  the  water  in  the  reftrxfotory  whUh  fuf~ 
* phft  itf  ought  to  exceed  that  jet  in  height, 

I’husi  lo  obtain  a jet  of  to  fcet>  which  contains  Hve 
feet  fix  times,  the  rtfenroi  ought  to  be  36  inches  or 
a yard  higher;  and  a jet  of 60  feet  may  1^  had  from 
a head  higher  by  four  times  that  difference,  1x4  inches, 
or  four  yards.  So  that  jett  done  in  the  he^  manner  fall 
Jborl  of  the  height  of  their  reftrvettorirtf  in  a hind  of  fub* 
dupHiole  ratio  of  the  height  to  which  they  rife, 

I'his  great  difproportlon  in  the  rife  of  jets  mufl  in 
general  be  owing  to  the  reliflance  of  the  air  they  are 
made  to  move  through ; which  has  been  (hown  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  their  celerities  refpcc> 
lively  ; nor  can  the  acceleration  of  the  falling  water  in 
the  pipe,  or  the  retardment  of  the  rifing  flrcam  by  the 
affioB  of  gravity,  be  concerned  at  all  in  it ; ilnce  ihefe 
are  probably  adequate,  and  counterbalance  each  other 
ettry  where  in  the  fame  level 

Their  air’s  refidance  being  thus  confiderablc,  it  will 
always  be  found  neccilary  to  ioerrafe  the  bare  of  the 
adjutage  or  flouting  pipe  with  the  height  of  the  refer- 
vatory : for  if  it  Im  too  fmaU,  the  riflag  dream  will 
want  fufficient  weight  and  power  to  divide  the  air ; 
which  being  denfed  near  the  earth,  a fmall  dream  of 
water,  endeavouring  to  osount  to  a great  height,  will 
be  dafhrd  againft  it  with  fo  great  violence,  as  to  fall 
a»ay  in  a mlfl  and  be  wboHy  loft.  And  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  weightier  any  body  is,  the  greater 
force  it  will  have  when  in  motion  : ftnee  an  ounce-ball 
fired  from  a muiket,  will  go  much  farther,  and  do 
greater  execution,  than  wilT  an  equal  weight  of  fhot ; 
and  ihefe  again  may  be  projefled  farther  than  fo  much 
kad  rafped  into  powder  and  fired  off.  A charge  of 
water  fired  from  a piftol  would  fcarce  wet  a paper  at 
the  diftance  of  fix  feet.  Accordingly,  fhould  a cafk 
of  water  be  aoy  where  pierced  with  holes  of  two,  four, 
fix,  eight,  and  twelve  lines  over,  all  in  the  fame  lercl, 
the  brger  bore  will  always  be  found  to  thiow  the  wa- 
ter bithefl. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  here  to  add  Mr  Miniote’s  propor- 
tions of  the  bores  of  the  adjutages  and  pipes  of  con- 
dud,  who  was  very  converfint  In  tbefe  things,  and 
hath  written  very  well  on  this  fubjed. 

N,  B.  The  French  divide  their  inch  into  1 2 equal 
paits,  which  they  call  /iW. 


T A T I C S.  rj 

whereby  the  jet  is  delivered,  and  the  pipe  condudiug  Hydraulic 
it  from  the  head.  In  general,  About _/fvr  timet  the  dia^  * 

meter  of  the  adju'-ige  for  jett  under  halfetn  tneh,  and fix  or  ’ 

feven  timet  for  ail  ahcvCf  nudi fixe  the  pipet  of  condutt  pretty 
well:  not  but  it  will  always  be  an  error  on  (he  right  fide, 
lo  have  them  rattier  larger  than  in  llridnefs  they  ought 
to  be,  that  the  jet  may  always  be  freely  fupplied  with 
water,  and  in  due  time. 

Fur  a like  rcafon,  if  there  be  occafion  for  a cock  to 
be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  pipe  of  condud,  particular 
care  mull  be  taken  tliat  it  (hould  be  there  bigger  in 
proportion,  that  the  water-way  may  not  be  pinched  ; 
but  that  the  cavity  be  left  at  kail  equal  to  Uie  bore  of 
the  reft  of  the  pipe. 

The  bore  of  an  adjutage  cannot  be  too  fmooth  or 
true.  Thofe  that  arc  cylindrical  are  heft  ; thofc  that 
are  bored  conical  worft,  becaufe  of  the  rcflcdlons  of  the 
water  from  the  inclined  lideiof  the  machine,  which  in 
the  hurry  of  the  iflulng  ftream  will  in  them  unavoidably 
be  made. 

When  fluids  are  defigned  to  be  raifed  higher  than 
the  fprings  from  whence  they  flow,  forcing  engines 
mull  be  ufed ; of  w'hich  and  other  hydraulic  oiachincs, 
we  come  now  to  give  a particular  account. 


Height  of 
Befeexoirt., 


Diametert  of  ft 
A‘^uUtget* 


Dltmeter  ef  Ote  Pipet 
of  Conduti. 


Fear.  Lixis.  Linai. 

5 3*  4.  5. 0^6  I ** 

10  4,  5,  or  6 I ay  IxCHts. 

15  5,  or  6 ^ — . 27,  or  2^ 

30  or  half  an  inch  f 30,  or  a-f 

3;  Ditto  ■ ■■  — 33,  or  3t 

30  Ditto  — — 36,  or  3 

40  7»  8 5 1 1 or  44 

50  8,  or  10  — I ■■  65,  or 

60  10,  oris  ■ 73,  or  6 

80  13,  or  14  84,  or  7 

100  13,14,  or  I y 96,  or  8 

Hence  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  it  a certain 
mmI  fit  proportion  to  be  obfmed  between  iheadjuUge 


Sect.  V.  Hydraulic  Engines* 


\% 


The  pump  is  at  once  the  moil  common  and  moft  ^ pumfOi^ 
nfcful  of  all  the  hydraulic  Inilrumcnts.  It  was  firft 
invented  by  Ctefebes,  a mathematician  of  Alexandria, 

120  D.  C. ; when  the  air's  prefTure  came  afterwards 
to  be  known,  it  was  much  improved,  and  it  is  now 
brought  to  a great  degree  of  perfedion.  , 

Ctefebes’s  pump  aded  both  by  fudion  and  puLlon  ; Piste 
and  its  ftrudure  and  adion  arc  as  follow  :—A  brafi  cy-  CCXLUT* 
liodcr  ABCD,  furalfhed  wiib  a valve  in  L,  is  placed  in 
the  water.  3.  In  this  is  fitted  the  embulus  MK,  made 
of  i^reen  wood,  which  will  not  fwcU  in  the  water,  and 
adjufted  to  the  aperture  of  the  cylinder  with  a covering 
of  leather,  biit  without  any  valve.  In  H is  fitted  on 
another  tube  NH,  with  a valve  that  opens  upwards  in 
1.  Now,  the  embulus  EK.  being  raifed,  the  water 
opens  the  valre  in  L,  and  rifei  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cylinder  :~and  when  the  fame  embulus  u again  de* 
preHcd,  the  valve  I is  opened,  and  the  water  driven  up 
through  the  tube  HN.  This  is  the  pump  ufed  among 
the  ancients,  and  that  from  which  the  others  after- 
mentioned  are  deduced.  Sir  S.  Moriand  has  endea- 
voured to  increafe  its  force  by  lefTcning  the  fridion  ; 
which  he  has  done  to  good  effed,  (nfomucli  as  to  make 
it  work  without  almoft  any  frtdion  at  all. 

Of  this  pump  as  now  ufed  there  are  fimply  three 
kinds,  rrs.  the  fucking,  the  forcing,  and  the  liuiiig- 
pump.  By  the  two  laft,  water  may  be  raifed  lo  any 
height,  with  an  adequate  apparatus  and  fulftcient  pow- 
er : by  the  former  it  may,  by  the  general  pieflTure  of  the 
atmofphere  on  the  farfiux  of  the  well-water,  be  raifed 
no  more  than  23  feet,  as  wu  before  hinted,  though  ia 
pradice  it  is  Iddom  applied  to  the  railing  it  much 
above  38  ; becaufe  from  the  variations  obferved  on  the 
barometer,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  air  may,  on  cer- 
tain occafions,  be  fomething  lighter  than  33  feet  of^ 
water ; and  whenever  that  (hall  happen,  for  want  of 
the  due  counterpoife,  this  pump  may  fail  in  its  per- 
fomuacc, 
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Hyd-^alic  Tlic  eom.tian  fiuihi^-pumpt  with  which  wc  driw  wa*  barret  B ; and  ai  the  water  cannot  be  driven  back  Hyir*uUc 

ter  out  of  wcUk,  ii  an  engine  both  ptieumailc  and  hjr«  through  the  now  clofe  valve  it  will  ralfc  tlic  valve  a ^ 

draulic.  It  confifts  of  a pipe  open  at  bath  ends,  in  as  the  bucket  defeends,  and  will  be  lifted  up  by  the 
Thf  erm-  which  is  a moveable  pitloii,  bucket,  or  fucker,  as  bucket  when  it  is  next  raifed.  And  now,  the  whole 

moo  pun-y.  big  as  the  bore  of  the  pipe  in  that  part  wherein  it  fpace  below  the  bucket  being  full,  the  water  above  it 

workj ; and  is  leathered  round,  fo  ns  to  fit  the  bore  cannot  fink  when  it  is  next  ueprefied  ; but  upon  its  de- 
exactly ; aud  may  be  moved  up  and  down,  without  prelTtun,  the  valve  a will  rife  to  let  the  bucket  go 

fulfering  any  air  to  come  between  it  and  the  pipe  or  down  ; and  when  it  is  quite  down,  the  valve  a will  fall 

pump-barrel.  ' by  its  weight,  and  Hop  the  hole  in  the  bucket.  When 

We  Hialt  explain  the  con(lru^i<»n  of  this  and  the  the  bucket  is  next  raifed,  all  the  water  above  it  will 
fiircing-pump  by  pictures  of  glafs  models,  in  which  be  lifted  up,  and  begin  to  run  off  by  the  pipe  F.  And 
both  the  action  of  the  pilloirs  and  motion  of  the  valves  thus,  by  railing  and  deprefiing  the  bucket  alternately, 

arc  fern.  there  is  hill  m re  wmter  raifed  by  it  ; which  getting 

Tlate  Hold  the  model  DCBL  upnt;hl  in  the  vcfTel  of  wa-  above  the  pipe  F.  into  the  wide  top  1,  will  fupply  the 

i.  CXl.I.  ^be  water  being  deep  cntHigli  to  rife  at  lead  as  pipe,  and  make  it  run  with  a continued  flream. 

Itg.  y high  as  from  A to  1.  The  valve  «i  on  the  moveable  So  at  every  time  the  bucket  is  raifed,  the  valve  h 
bucket  G,  and  the  valve  ^ on  the  fixed  box  H (which  rife*,  and  the  valve  falls ; and  at  every  time  the  buc* 
box  quite  fills  the  bore  of  the  pipe  or  barrel  at  H).  will  ket  Is  depreffed,  the  valve  h falls,  and  a rires. 
each  lie  clufc,  by  its  own  weight,  upon  the  hole  in  the  As  It  is  the  preffure  of  the  air  or  atmorphere  which 
bucket  and  b >x,  until  the  engine  begins  to  work.  The  caufes  llie  water  to  rife  and  follow  the  pillon  or  buc< 
valves  arc  made  of  brafs,  and  covered  underneath  with  ket  G as  it  Is  drawn  up  ; and  fince  a column  of  water 
leather  for  doling  the  holes  the  more  exadly  ; and  the  ^3  feet  high  is  of  egujl  weight  with  as  tlick  a column 
bucket  G is  railed  and  deprciTcd  alternately  by  the  of  the  ntmofpherc  i'lom  the  eirth  to  the  very  top  of 
handle  E and  rod  D the  bucket  being  fuppofed  at  the  air  % tlicrefoee,  tl\e  peipendicular  height  of  the  pi* 

B before  the  wmkiiig  begins.  tlon  ur  b^icket  fitim  the  forface  of  tlie  in  the  well 

Take  hoUl  pf  the  handle  E,  and  thereby  draw  up  mull  always  be  Ids  than  33  feet ; otherwlfe  the  water 
the  bucket  from  B to  C,  w’hich  will  make  room  for  will  never  gtrt  above  the  bucket.  Bui  when  the  height 
the  air  io  the  pump  all  the  way  below  the  bucket  to  is  IrCi,  tbe  pp^lTure  of  the  atmofpliere  will  be  greater 
dilate  ilfelf,  by  which  its  fpring  Is  weakened,  and  then  than  the  weight  of  the  water  in  tlic  pump,  and  will 
ils  force  is  not  equivalent  to  the  weight  or  preffure  of  thcrcftrtc  raiic  u above  the  bm  ket : aud  when  the  wa- 
ihe  outward  air  upon  the  water  in  the  veffcl  K : and  ter  his  once  got  above  the  huckci,  it  may  be  lifted 
therefore,  at  the  firft  ftroke,  the  outward  air  will  prefs  lUereby  to  any  height,  if  the  rijd  1)  be  made  long 
up  the  waier  through  the  notched  foot  A,  into  the  etunigb,  ami  a fnfScient  degree  of  llrcngih  be  ein- 
lower  pipe,  about  as  far  as  e / this  will  condenfc  the  ployed  to  raife  it  with  the  weight  of  the  water  above 
rarefied  air  in  the  pipe  between  e and  C to  the  fame  the  bucket. 

ilate  it  was  in  before  ; and  then,  as  its  fpring  within  The  force  required  to  work  a pump,  will  be  as  the 
the  pipe  is  equal  to  the  force  or  preffure  of  the  out*  height  to  whicli  the  water  is  raifed,  and  as  the  fquare 
w*ard  air,  the  water  will  rife  00  higher  by  the  firfl  of  the  diameter  uf  the  pump  bore  in  that  part  where 
ftroke  ; and  the  valve  l>,  which  was  raifed  a little  by  the  pillon  works.  So  that,  if  two  pumps  be  of  equal 
the  dilation  of  the  air  in  the  pipe,  will  Tall,  and  flop  heights,  and  one  of  them  be  twice  as  wide  in  the  bore 
the  hole  in  the  box  H ; afid  the  furface  of  the  water  m the  other,  the  widefl  wiH  raife  four  times  as  much 
will  Hand  at  r.  Then  deprefs  tlie  piflou  or  bucket  from  water  as  the  narrowed  ; and  will  therefore  require  four 
C to  B ; and  as  the  air  in  the  part  B cannot  get  back  times  at  much  ftrength  to  work  it. 
again  through  the  valve  4,  it  will  (as  the  bucket  de-  The  widcoefs  or  narrownefs  of  the  pump,  in  any 
feends)  raife  the  valve  <1,  and  fo  make  its  way  through  other  part  befides  that  in  which  the  piflon  wirks,  does 
• * the  upper  part  of  the  barrel  t!  into  tlic  open  air.  But  not  make  the  pump  cither  more  or  left  difficult  to 
upon  raifiiig  the  bucket  G a fccond  time,  the  air  be-  work,  except  what  difference  may  arife  from  the  fric* 
tweco  it  and  the  water  in  the  lower  pipe  at  a will  be  tioo  of  the  water  in  the  bore  : which  is  always  greater 
again  left  at  liberty  to  fill  a larger  fpace  t and  fo  its  in  a narrow  bore  thau  in  a wide  one,  becaufc  of  tite 
fpring  bcin^  weakened,  the  preffure  of  the  out-  greater  velocity  of  the  water. 

ward  air  on  the  water  in  the  vrffcl  K will  force  more  The  pump-rod  is  never  raifed  diredily  by  fuch  « 
water  up  into  the  lower  pipe  from  t to  f ; and  when  handle  as  £ at  the  top,  but  by  means  of  a lever,  whofe 
the  bucket  is  at  its  grcatell  height  C,  the  lower  valve  longer  ar.n  (at  the  eml  of  which  the  power  is  applied) 

Jt  will  fall,  and  flop  the  hole  in  the  box  H as  hefure.  generally  exceeds  the  length  of  the  Ihortc  r arm  five  or 
At  the  next  llrokc  of  the  bucket  or  piflun,  the  water  fix  times;  and,  by  tliat  means,  it  gives  five  or  fix 
will  rife  through  the  box  H towards  B ; and  then  the  times  as  much  advantage  to  the  power.  Upon  thefe 
%'alvc  which  was  raifed  by  it,  will  fall  when  the  principles,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  the  dimenfions  of  a 
bucket  G is  at  its  grestefl  height.  Upon  deprefliog  pump  that  Ihall  work  with  a given  force,  and  draw  wi- 
the bucket  again,  the  water  cannot  be  puihed  back  ter  from  any  given  depth.  But  as  iliefc  calculations 
through  the  valve  b,  which  keeps  clofe  upon  the  hole  have  been  generally  neglcded  by  piimp-makrrs  (either 
whilll  the  piflon  defccodi.  Aud  upon  railing  the  piflon  for  want  of  fkill  or  Indullry),  the  following  table  was 
again,  the  outward  preffure  of  the  air  will  force  the  calculated  by  tbe  late  ingenious  Mr  Booth  for  (heir  be- 
5ivatcr  up  through  II,  where  It  uill  raife  the  valve,  and  nefit.  In  ibis  calculation,  he  fuppofed  the  handle  of 
follow  the  bucket  to  C.  T*pon  the  next  dcprelfion  of  the  pump  tu  be  a lever  iDcreafiog  the  power  five  times; 
the  bucket  G,  it  will  go  down  into  the  water  in  the  and  had  often  found  that  a man  can  work  a pump  four 
N*’  inches 
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incbei  diameter  aad  30  feet  and  difeharge  *7t  *i*  fixed  air-ifght  into  the  YefW  below  F,  and  the  mVHy^wUe 


^ Coeioe*.  ^ gtllona  of  water  ( EngKfh  trine- meifure)  in  a minute. 
* ' Now,  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  diameter  of  a pump 

that  null  riife  water  #ith  the  fame  cafe  from  any 


has  no  way  to  get  out  of  the  vcflel  but  through  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  at  I,  and  cannot  gel  out  when  the 
mouth  I is  coTcred  with  water,  and  is  more  ami  more 


other  height  above  the  forfice  of  the  «#//;  look  for  condenfed  aa  the  \rater  rifei  upon  the  pipe,  the  air 
that  height  in  the  firfi  column,  and  over  againll  it  in  then  begins  to  aft  forcibly  by  its  fpring  againll  the 
the  fecond  you  have  the  diameter  or  width  of  the  forface  of  the  water  at  H : and  this  adtion  drives  the 
pump,  and  in  the  third  you  find  the  quantity  of  wa.  water  up  through  the  pipe  IHGF,  from  whence  it 
ter  which  a man  of  ordinary  ftrength  can  difebarge  in  fpouta  in  a jet  8 to  a great  height ; and  is  fupplied  by 


Diameter  of  the  Water  difeharged  in 
bore  where  the  a minute,  Engliih 
bucket  worka.  wine*meafure. 


■ minute.  alternately  railing  and  deprefling  of  the  plunger  g, 

•?.- • L — f T7-t T-r-  which  cooftanily  forces  the  water  that  it  raifes  throueh 

Height  of  the  D|ametcr  of  the  Water  d.fcharged  in  , he  valve  H,  along  the  pipe  MM,  into  the  air-veffc! 

pump  above  bore  where  the  a minute,  Engliih  o r r 

thcfurf.ceof  bucket  work..  wine-nwafure.  The  higher  that  the  furface  of  the  water  H i.  raired 

the  m/l.  „ „ ft  in  the  air  vcfTcl,  the  lef.  fpacc  will  the  air  be  conden- 

^ S 8 » 5'  which  before  filled  that  .cITel  i and  therefore 

3 5"  *2  ^ F *it^  force  of  ita  fprinj.  will  he  fo  much  the  ftrongcr  up- 

" ■ S ” ®"  ‘it'  water,  and  will  drire  it  with  the  greater  fiirce 

!•  through  the  pipe  at  F : and  aa  the  fpring  of  the  air 

~~~  2 eontiouet  whilrt  the  plunger  ^ is  riBn,{,  the  llrram  or 

*°  ° ‘95  ° jet  S will  he  uniform,  aa  long  at  the  aflion  of  the 

5 .60  5+4  plunger  continuea  1 aod  when  the  Take  <S  open*,  to  let 

* "5°  J.  the  water  follow  the  plunger  upward,  the  aalte  a (hut., 

+ '■5*  “ to  hinder  the  water,  which  ii  forced  into  the  air-aeflel, 

4 -CO  .7  « from  running  back  by  the  pipe  MM  into  the  barrel  of 

35  5 *7®  *5  3 the  pump. 

3 'd®  3 If  there  wat  no  air-veflci  to  ihi.  engine,  the  pipe 

^3  3 ‘’7  >0  t GH I would  be  joined  to  the  pipe  MMN  at  P|  and 

5®  3 **ta  I , then  the  jet  8 would  Hop  e.ery  time  the  plunger  ia 

?3  * “95  '4  7 raifed,  and  run  only  when  the  plunger  i.  deprrifed. 

* ■ + ’3  5 Of  yimi  fmpt  tliere  are  fewral  fortai  the  mod  _ . 

”3  * '*  4 common  ia  thus  conllruficd.  AB  it  the  barrel,  fued 

2°  a ■ a 11  5 in  the  frame  K [ LM 1 which  ia  alfo  fixed  immoTcable,p^j' 

'3  * -53  'O  7 with  the  lower  part  in  the  water  that  is  to  be  pumped ccxxmy. 

„ to  a GEQHO  ia  a frame  with  two  ftronji  iron  rod^'hS- 'i- 

3 * *3  9 5 mureable  through  holea  in  the  upper  and  lower  parti 

^ P“'*P>  **'*  3"  ’•'*  fxmoni  of  this 

95  * 'ay  a ^ *"  ‘■"''rt'®  pidon  BD,  with  its  bucket 

— ? — ll2 5 f nod  ralre  uppermoll  at  D.  From  the  top  of  the  bar. 

„ , . ..  ...  "3  “33  * P*«  **cd  10  the  bar- 

1o  . Tbt /tmng-ftmf  raifes  water  throogh  the  box  H rel,  or  moaeable  by  a ball  and  focket  (aa  here  it. 

Theforclngin  the  Came  maner  aa  ilie  fuckiog  pomp  does,  when  piefentrd  at  F)  | but  in  either  cafe  fo  «ry  eiadl 

Pw'  ^ p'T*?  " Pifion  / » liftrd  np  by  the  rod  ZJ  J.  and  tight,  that  no  water  or  air  can  podiby  ^ intd 
CCXLI  P'^8"  ““  '*'""8*'  '3'  3“  3«  3'''  ••  tli«  wonld  preeenl  the  effea  of  the 

fi(.  4.  3"  in  ‘1>«  b«rel  BC  get  aboee  it,  when  it  ia  depteffed  pump.  In  thii  part,  au  C,  is  fixed  a valve  opening 

to  B,  and  the  .alK  » (winch  rofc  by  the  afeent  of  the  upward.  “ 

water  through  the  box  H when  the  plunger  g waa  When  the  pidon  frame  ia  thrud  down  into  the  wa. 
drawn  up)  falU  down  and  dope  the  hole  in  H,  the  ter,  the  pifton  D will  defeend,  and  the  water  beneeih 
moment  t^t  the  plunger  is  railed  to  ita  grealeft  it  mih  op  thnwgh  the  eal.e  at  D,  and  get  abow  the 
height.  T^refore,  as  the  water  between  the  plunger  piflon ; where,  npon  the  frame’s  being  lifted  up,  the 
X and  box  H can  neither  get  through  the  plunger  up.  pifton  wiQ  force  the  rater  throogh  the  valve  C into 
<w  Its  dcfceni.  nor  hack  again  into  the  lower  part  of  the  ciftem  P,  there  to  run  off  by  the  fpoul.  It  is  to 

tlie  pump  Lf,  but  baa  a free  pafage  by  the  cavity  be  remembered,  that  thli  fort  of  pump  mud  be  ft-t  fo 

mound  H mto  ^e  pipe  MM,  which  opens  into  the  far  in  the  water,  that  the  pifton  may  play  below  ita 

aioseffol  KK  at  Pj  tlie  water  is  forced  through  the  forface.  It  appeart  by  the  above  defeription,  that 

ppe  MM  by  defeent  of  il»e  pluoger,  and  driven  this  is  only  a difTerent  manner  of  cooftruAine  a for- 
iQio  the  air.veflcl;  and  in  running  up  through  the  cmg.pump.  ® 

pipe  at  P.  it  opens  the  valw  «;  ubich  fliuu  at  the  By  meana  of  forcing  pumps,  water  may  be  raifed 
t^ment  the  plunger  begins  to  be  raifed,  becaufe  the  to  any  height  above  the  level  of  , river  or  fpring,  and 
^lon  of  the  water  agaioft  the  under  fide  of  tlic  valve  nuchinea  may  be  contrived  to  work  thefe  pumps  ei- 

theoceafM.  . 3’)' » ™nning  flream,  a fall  of  water,  or  bv  bo’tfrs. 

Tne  w»'«.  I«i»lt  Ihu.  forced  into  the  atr.veffel  KK  An  inftnnce  in  each  fort  w 3)  be  fufficient  to  (how  the 
by  repeated  ftrokea  of  the  plunger,  geta  above  the  method. 


lower  end  cf  the  ppe  GHI,  and  then  beginv  to  con 
denfc  the  air  in  the  vcflci  KK.  For,  u &e  pipe  Gh 
Vou  IJfo  Part  L 3^  3^ 


rpov  to  con.  i.  By  a runm'ng  ftteam,  rrr  a fill  of  watr'.  Let  Pf,te 
the  ppe  GH  A A be  a wheel,  turned  by  the  fall  of  water  BB , and  cCXLt 

4 C hart^e-i- 
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HrdrMlJc  h«rc  tny  mHnbef  of  craakt  (fuppoTe  fix)  t«  C,  Di  E« 
fagiiK*.  00  ili  Mil*  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 

■ ’ fiJI  of  water,  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  U in- 

tended  to  be  ralfed  by  the  engine.  Aa  the  wheel  turns 
A twp-  round,  tbefe  cranks  more  the  levers,  e,  </, «, /,/,  b,  up 
CBC*ae  to  god  down,  by  the  iron  rods  i,  I,  /,  ar,  n,  o ; w^b  ai- 
*0  by  wv  rnife  and  deprefs  the  piftoos  by  the  other  iron 

rods  A,  y,  r,/i/»  V,  ru,e,jr,  in  is  pumps;  nine  where- 
of, as  M,  N,  O,  P,  ^ R,  S,  T,  appear  in  the 
plate  ; the  other  three  l^iog  bid  behind  UM  work  at  V. 
And  as  pipes  may  go  from  all  ihefe  pumps,  to  coo- 
rry  the  water  ^drawn  op  by  them  to  a fmatl  height) 
into  a clofe  cifiem,  from  which  the  main  pipe  pro- 
ceeds the  water  will  be  forced  into  ibis  ciftem  by  the 
defceot  of  the  piflons  And  aa  each  pipe,  going  from 
its  rerpeAivc  pump  into  the  ciftem,  has  a vidve  at  itt 
end  in  the  citlem,  tbefe  valves  will  hinder  the  return  of 
the  water  by  the  pipes ; and  thererore,  when  the  ci- 
flern  is  ox>ce  full,  each  piftoo  upon  its  dcfixnt  wiD 
force  the  water  (cooveyed  into  IM  ciftem  by  a former 
ftmke)  up  tbe  mala  pipe,  to  the  height  the  engine  was 
intended  to  raife  ii : which  height  depends  upon  the 
ouantity  railed,  and  the  power  that  turns  the  whed. 
When  the  power  upon  the  wheel  is  IdTencd  by  tny  de- 
feat of  the  quantity  of  water  turning  is  a proportion* 
able  number  of  the  pompa  may  be  hM  afide,  by  dilca- 
gagmg  their  rods  Itm  the  vibratiog  levers 

Tm  figure  ia  a reprefentatioo  of  tbe  engine  creded 
at  Blenhetm  for  the  duke  of  Martborongh,  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr  AlderCu.  Tbe  water-wheel  ia  7t  feet 
in  diameter,  according  to  Mr  Swiixer't  account  in  hit 
Hydraulics. 

When  fuch  a machine  is  placed  in  a flream  that 
rant  upon  a fmall  declivity,  the  motion  of  the  levers 
aad  adion  of  tbe  pumps  vOl  be  but  How ; fince  tbe 
wheel  muft  go  once  round  for  each  ftroke  of  the 
pumpa.  But  when  tbeit  is  a large  body  of  (low  run- 
ning wnter,  a cog  or  fpur-wheel  may  be  pbwed  upon 
each  fide  (jf  the  water-whed  AA,  upon  its  axis,  to 
turn  a trundle  upon  each  fide  t the  cranks  being  upon 
the  axis  of  tbe  trundle.  And  by  proportioning  the 
cog-wheels  to  the  trundles,  the  aoCton  of  the  pumps 
may  be  made  quicker,  acoording  to  the  quantity  a^ 
ftrrogth  of  the  water  upon  tM  firft  whed ; which 
may  he  as  great  as  the  vrorjeman  pieties  according  to 
tbe  length  and  breadth  of  the  fioat<bMrds  or  vnngs 
of  the  wheel.  In  the  fame  manner  the  engine  nr 
raifing  water  at  Loadoo-Bridge  ia  oonftruAed. 

Tbe  wheels  of  the  London-bridge  water-works  arc 
^XLll.  under  the  wcbca  of  the  bridge,  and  moved  by 

the  common  ftream  of  the  tide-water  of  the  river.  A B 
the  axle  tree  of  the  water-wheel  is  nineteen  feet  long, 
and  three  feet  in  diameter  i in  which  C,  D,  E,  F, 
are  four  fees  of  arms,  eight  in  each  place,  on  which 
are  fixed  Q G G G,  four  fets  or  rien  of  felloes  twen- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  and  the  Aoati  H H H fourteeo 
feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  bdag  about 
twenty-fix  in  numw.  The  whed  lies  with  its  tvm 
gudgeons  or  centre  pins  A,  B,  open  two  braflet  in 
the  pieces  M N,  which  are  two  great  levers  whole 
fulcrum  or  prop  ia  an  nrcbed  piece  of  timber  L ; tbe 
levers  being  made  circulnr  on  their  lower  Tides  to  aa 
arch  of  the  radius  M O,  and  kept  in  their  places  by 
two  arching  ftuds  fixed  ia  the  ftock  L,  through  two 
■ortoiles  in  the  lever  M N.  Hie  wheel  is  by  tbefe  le- 
ws to  rile  a&d  fidl  with  the  tide  uitbc  following 
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manner.  The  levers  M K are  fixteen  feet  long ; fromHydrnnBe 
M the  fulcrom  of  tbe  lever  to  O the  gudgeon  of  ^ 

the  waur-wheel,  fix  feet ; and  from  O to  the  arch  ' • * 
at  N,  ten  feet.  To  the  bottom  of  the  arch  N is  fixed 
a ftrong  triple  chain  P,  made  after  the  falhion  of  a 
watch-chain,  but  tbe  Uoka  arched  to  a cirde  of  one 
foot  diameter,  having  notches  or  teeth  to  ukc  bold  of 
tbe  leaves  of  a pinion  of  enft  iron  Q^ten  inchA  dia- 
meter, with  eight  teeth  in  it  moving  on  aa  axis.  The 
other  loofe  end  of  this  chdo  has  a urge  weight  hang- 
ing at  it  to  bdp  to  couoterpoUc  the  wheel,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  chaio  from  Aiding  on  the  pinion.  On  the 
fame  axis  is  fixed  x cogtwhccl  R,  fix  feet  diameter, 
with  forty-eight  cogi.  To  this  it  applied  a trundle, 
or  pinion  S of  fix  rounds  or  teeth  ; and  upon  the  fame 
axis  is  fixed  T,  a cog-wheel  of  fifty-oue  cogs  iota 
which  the  trundle  V of  fix  rounds  works  on  whofe 
axis  is  a winch  or  windlafs  W,  by  which  one  man  with 
tbe  two  windlalTes  raifes  or  lets  down  the  wheel  as  there 
is  occafion.  And  bccaufe  the  fulcrumv  of  theft  levers 
MN  are  in  the  axis  of  the  trundle  K,  rfe.  at  M or 
X,  in  what  fiiuation  foever  tlie  wheel  is  raifed  or  let 
down,  the  cog-wheel  1,  1,  ia  always  equidiftaut  from 
and  works  or  geera  truly.  By  means  of  this  machine 
the  ftrength  of  to  ordinary  man  will  raift  about  fifty 
too  weight. 

I,  I,  u a cog-wheel  fixed  oear  the  end  of  the 
greet  axis  eight  feet  diameter,  and  forty-four  cogs 
working  into  a trundle  K,  of  four  feet  and  an 
diameter,  and  tarenty  rounds  whdie  axis  or  fpindle  ta 
of  cad  iron  four  inches  in  diameter,  lying  in  braifta 
at  each  end  w at  X.  ZZ  is  a quadruple  crank  of  caft 
iron,  the  metal  being  fix  inches  fquare,  each  of  the 
necks  being  turned  one  foot  from  tbe  centre,  which  ia 
fixed  in  bralfts  at  each  end  in  two  headftocki  ftftcned 
down  by  caps  One  end  of  this  crank  at  Y is  placed 
cloft  abutting  to  the  end  of  the  axle-tree  X,  whera 
thep  are  at  thofe  ends  fix  inches  diameter,  each  having 
a (lit  in  the  enda  where  an  iron  wedge  is  put  one  haU 
into  the  end  X,  the  other  half  into  Y,  ^ raeana  of 
which  the  axia  X turns  about  the  crank  ZX*  The  four 
necks  of  the  crank  have  cadi  an  iron  fpenr  or  rod  fixed 
It  their  upper  ends  to  the  refpe^'ve  libra  or  lever, 
o I,  s,  5,  4,  within  three  feet  at  tbe  end.  Tbefe 
levera  are  twenty-four  feet  long,  moving  on  centres  in 
tbe  frame  at  the  end  of  which,  at  r i,  x,  i,  4, 

nre  jointed  four  roda  with  their  fioremg  pluga  working 
intod  I,  a,  3,  4,  four  caft  iron ‘cylinders  four  ftet 
three  quarters  long,  feven  inches  bora  above  and  nine 
below  where  the  valvea  lie,  fisAened  by  ferewed  ftsochen 
over  the  four  bolca  of  a hdlow  trunk  of  caft  iron,  ha- 
ving four  valves  in  it  juft  overrrrr,  m the  joiniiig  on  of 
the  bottom  of  tbe  barrels  or  cylinders  uim  nt  one  end 
n fucking  pipe  and  grate  f going  into  the  water,  winch 
fupplies  lU  the  four  cylindm  alternately. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  cyhndera  d 1,  ^ a,  d 5, 

^4,  come  out  occki  turmag  upsrard  ar^-wift,  as 
g/gg,  whofe  upper  parts  Ore  eaft  with  ftanches  to 
ftrew  up  to  the  trunk hbhb\  which  necks  have  bores 
of  ftvec  indica  diameter,  and  holes  ia  the  trunk  above 
communientJM  with  them,  nt  which  joining  nre  placed 
four  valves.  Hie  trunk  is  caft  with  four  bodes  or  pso- 
tuberwiccs  ftanding  out  againft  the  valves  to  give  room 
for  their  opening  and  (hutting ; and  00  the  upper  fide 
are  four  holes  ftc^ped  with  plugs  to  take  out  on  ocew- 
fioo  to  deaoft  _the  valvo.  One  tad  of  this  trunk  ia 
S ’ lojped 
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HydrittUe  ftoppcd  by  t plog  i.  To  the  other  iroo  pipe*  are  joined 
£nK>nes.  ^ $ 2,  hj  flinchc*»  through  which  the  water  i*  forced 
— up  to  any  height  or  place  required. 

Beltdc*  tbele  four  forcer*  there  are  four  more  placed 
at  the  other  end*  of  the  librae,  or  lever*  (not  Ibown 
here  to  avoid  confulion,  but  to  be  feen  on  the  left 
band),  the  rod*  being  fixed  at  a 1,  1,  3,  4,  working  in 
four  fuch  cylinder*,  with  their  part*  J d,  icc.  e g gt 
and  i,  u before  deferibed,  ftaoding  near  i k. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  whe»  (at  B)  11  placed  all 
the  fame  fort  of  work  a*  at  the  end  A i*  defenbed,  eis. 

The  cog'whed  I.  The  four  levers  nr,  nr,  &c. 

The  trundle  K«  8 forcing  rod*  od,  adt  &c. 

The  fpindle  X.  8 CyHnders  de^  de,  See. 

The  crank  Y,  Z.  4 Trunk*  fuch  a*  rr,  66, 

The  fucking  pipe*  /.  z Forcing  pipe*  as  i. 

So  that  one  fingle  wheel  work*  16 'pump*. 

All  which  work  could  not  be  drawn  in  one  perfpec* 
five  view  without  making  it  very  much  confuf^. 
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of  the  ilifiF  leather  commonly  ufed.  Dr  Dcfaguller*  Hydraulic 

has  formed  a cotnporifon  of  the  powers  of  this  engine  ^ ^ 

with  thofe  of  the  famous  machine  at  M&rt.y.  k.fit- 

mating  the  quantity  of  water  merely  ratfed  by  thefe 

macblncs,  the  former  raifei  almoft  twice  and  a quarter 

aa  much  a*  the  latter : but  confiderlng  that  the  Lon* 

don  bridge  srater>work*  rmife  this  water  but  i ao  feet 

high,  aid  that  the  Marly  engine  raifes  it*  water  333 

feet  high,  he  deduces  from  a calculation  formed  on 

thefe  different  heights,  and  on  the  difference  of  the 

fall  of  water  on  both  engines,  this  coDclufion,  «f«. 

that  the  effcA  of  the  four  wheels  at  London*bridge  is 

three  times  greater  than  that  of  four  of  the  wheels  at 

Marly. 

The  engine  at  X^ndon -bridge  sras  put  up  by  Mr 
Sorocold  towards  the  beginning  of  this  century  : the 
contrivance  for  railing  and  falling  the  water«wheel  was 
the  invention  of  Mr  Hadley,  who  put  up  the  firft  of 
that  kind  at  Worceficr,  for  which  be  obtained  a pa* 


' Mr  Beighton,  who  has  deferibed  the  (Iru^furt  and 
operation  of  this  engine  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  voL  vi. 
p.  358.)  has  calculated  the  quantity  of  water  raifcd  by 
It  in  a given  time.  In  the  fii^  aich  next  the  city  there 
is  one  wheel  with  double  work  of  fixteen  forcer*  t and 
in  the  third  arch  one  wheel  with  double  work  at  one 
end  aad  fingle  at  the  other,  having  twelve  forcer*  t a 
fecotid  wheel  in  the  middle  having  eight  forcers,  and 
a third  wheel  with  fixteen : fo  that  there  are  in  all 
fifty*two  forcers  ; one  revolution  of  a wheel  produce* 
in  every  forcer  af  flrokes;  fo  that  one  turn  of  the 
foul  wheels  makes  114  ftrokes.  When  the  river  ads 
with  mofi  advantage,  the  wheels  go  fii  timet  round  in  a 
minute,  and  but  4^  at  middle  water : hence  the  num* 
ber  of  ftrokrs  in  a minute  is  684  ; and  u the  firoke  is 
Zt  feet  in  a reven-inch  bore,  it  raifes  three  ale  gal* 
loni}  and  all  raife  per  minute  2052  ale  gallons ; i,  e, 
123120  gallons^  1 954  hogfiicads  per  hour,  and  at  the 
rate  of  46896  boglhcads  10  a day,  to  the  height  of 
1 20  feet.  Such  is  the  utmofi  quantity  they  can  raife, 
fuppofing  that  there  were  no  imperfedions  or  lois  at 
all  i but  Mr  Beighton  infers,  from  experiments  per* 
formed  on  engines  whofe  parts  wae  large  and  excel* 
lently  conftruded,  that  they  will  lofe  one  fifth  and 
fometitnes  one  fourth  of  the  calculated  quantity.  For 
an  efiimate  of  the  power  by  which  the  wheels  arc 
moved,  fee  PhiL  Tranf.  ubi  fupra. 

Mr  Beighton  obferver,  that  though  thefe  water* 
works  may  Jufily  be  efteeroed  as  good  as  any  in  Europe, 
yet  fome  things  might  be  alter^  much  for  the  better. 
If  (he  fays),  inftead  of  fixteen  forcers,  they  worked 
only  eight,  the  firoke  might  be  five  feet  in  each  forcer, 
which  would  draw  much  more  water  with  the  fame 
power  in  the  wheel ; becaufe  much  water  is  loft  by 
the  two  frequent  opening  and  (hutting  of  the  valves  ; 
and  that  the  bores  that  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
forcers  are  too  fmall ; and  that  they  (hould  be  near 
nine  inches  in  diameter.  This  objedion  Dr  Defagu* 
lias  (ays  is  of  no  force,  unlefs  the  velocity  of  the  piflons 
was  very  great  ; but  here  the  velocity  of  the  water 
paling  through  the  bores  is  much  lefs  than  two  feet 
ui  a fccond.  This  lift  writer  obferves,  that  a triple 
crank  diflributet  the  power  better  than  a quadruple 
one.  He  adds,  that  forcers  made  with  thin  leather 
tanned,  of  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  upper*leather  of 
A countryman’s  ihoe^  would^e  much  . better ilun  tbofit 
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ABCD  is  a wheel  turned  by  water  according  to  thcAqosdm* 
order  of  the  letters.  On  the  horizontal  axis  arc 
fmall  wheels,  toothed  almoft  half  round  ; and  the  part*  wa* 
of  their  edges  on  which  there  are  no  teeth  are  cutter, 
down  fo  as  to  be  even  with  the  bottoms  of  the  teeth  P(*te 
where  they  (land. 

The  teeth  of  thefe  fonr  wheels  take  altematrly  in* 
to  the  teeth  of  four  racks,  which  hang  by  two  chains 
over  the  pulKe*  Q^and  L;  and  to  the  lower  ends  of 
thefe  racks  there  are  four  iron  rods  fixed,  which  go 
down  into  the  four  forcing- pumps,  S,  R,  M,  and  N* 

And,  as  the  wheels  turn,  the  racks  and  pump*rods  are 
alter  natcly  moved  up  and  down. 

Thus  (uppofe  the  wheel  G has  pulled  down  the  rack 
I,  and  drawn  up  the  rack  K by  the  chain : as  the  laft 
tooth  of  G juft  leaves  the  uppermoft  tooth  of  I,  the 
firft  tooth  of  H is  ready  to  take  into  the  lowermoft 
tooth  of  the  rack  K,  and  pull  it  down  is  far  as  the 
teeth  go  i and  then  the  rack  I is  pulled  upward  thro* 
the  whole  fpaee  of  its  teeth,  and  the  wheel  G is  rcai^ 
to  take  bold  of  it,  and  pull  it  down  again,  and  fo 
draw  up  the  other.— -In  the  fame  manner,  tlic  wheel* 

£ and  r work  the  rack*  O and  P. 

Thefe  four  wheel*  are  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  great 
wheel  in  fuch  a manner,  with  rcfpcA  to  the  pofiiton* 
of  their  teeth,  that,  whilft  they  cootinue  turning  round, 
there  i*  never  oncioftant  of  time  in  which  one  or  other 
of  the  pump-rod*  i*  not  going  down  and  forcing  the 
water.  So  that,  in  tbii  engine,  there  is  no  occafioo 
for  having  a general  air*veffcl  to  all  the  pump*,  to  pro* 
cure  a conftaot  ftream  of  water  lowing  from  the  up- 
per end  of  the  main  pipe. 

From  each  of  thefe  pumps,  near  the  loweft  end,  in 
the  water,  there  goe*  off  a pipe,  with  a valve  on  it* 
fartheft  end  from  the  ^mp  { and  thefe  end*  of  the 
pipe*  all  enter  one  dole  box,  into  which  they  de- 
liver the  water : and  into  this  box  the  lower  end  of 
the  main  ooadud*plpc  is  fixed.  So  that,  as  the  wa*. 
ter  is  forced  or  puftied  into  the  box,  it  is  alfo  pu(hed 
up  the  main  pipe  to  the  height  that  it  U intended  to 
be  rxifed.  34 

X.  Where  « ftream  or  fall  of  water  cannot  be  had.f 
ud  gentlemen  want  to  have  water  raifcd,  and  brought  go*b^ 
to  their  houfe*  from  a rivulet  or  fpring ; this  may  bch^^fcs. 
effeded  by  a borfe-engine,  working  three  forcing* 

C 2 pump*, 
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HvdnuUe  pumpa  vi  JitcK  fland  m a rcfcnroir  filled  by  (be  fpriug 
. * ^ or  rifulct ; (he  pidons  being  mo?ed  up  and  dov^n  ia 

the  pumpa  by  mesna  of  a triple  crank  ABC,  which, 
as  it  it  turned  round  by  the  trundle  C,  raifea  and  de- 
prcfTca  the  rods  i>,  E,  K.  If  the  wheel  Uaa  three 
tinui  a^  many  coga  aa  tlie  trundle  hai  ftavea  or  rounds, 
the  tiundlc  and  eraiiki  wiU  make  three  revolutions  for 
every  ooe  of  the  wheel:  and  ai  each  crank  will  fetch 
a Ilrokc  in  the  time  it  goes  round,  the  tlirec  cranks 
will  make  nine  llrokcs  for  every  torn  of  the  great 
wheel. 

The  cranka  fhould  be  made  of  call  iron,  becaufo 
1^0/  will  not  bend  { and  they  (hould  each  make  an 
angle  of  1 2d  with  both  of  the  othcra,  aa  at  e ) 
which  la  (at  it  were)  a view  of  their  raJii  in  looking 
end^vtCe  at  the  axis : and  then  there  will  be  always  one 
or  other  of  them  going  downward,  which  will  pulh  the 
water  forward  with  a continued  llream  into  the  main 
pipe.  For  when  6 is  alniolt  at  its  lowed  lituaiion, 
and  ia  therefore  juil  beginning  to  lufe  its  action  upon 
the  pidon  which  it  movea,  e ia  beginning  to  move 
downward,  which  will  by  its  pillon  continue  the 
propelling  force  upon  the  W'atcr  : and  when  e ia  come 
down  to  the  pufiiiou  of  a will  be  in  the  pofition 
of  e. 

The  more  perpendicularly  the  pidon  rxids  more  up 
and  down  in  the  pumps,  the  freer  and  better  will  their 
Rfokes  be  : but  a liulc  deviation  from  the  perpeodieu* 
lar  will  not  be  material.  Therefore,  when  the  pump, 
rods  D,  K,  and  F,  gn  down  into  a deep  well,  they 
may  be  moved  dirci^Ll^  by  the  cranka,  aa  is  done  in  a 
vciy  good  hurfc'cngme  of  this  fort  at  the  late  Sir 
James  Creed’s  at  Greenwich,  which  fotcea  up  water 
about  64  feet  from  a well  under  ground,  to  a refervoir 
on  the  top  of  Kia  houfr.  But  when  the  cranka  art 
only  at  a fmall  height  above  the  pumpa,  the  piilona 
mud  be  moved  by  vibrating  lercra,  aa  in  the  above  en* 
ginc  at  Blenheim : and  the  longer  the  levera  are,  the 
nearer  will  the  (trokca  be  to  a perpendicular. 

Let  us  fiippofc,  that  in  fuch  an  eo^jine  aa  Sir  James 
A caJeuU*  Creed’s,  the  great  wheel  ia  I2  feet  diameter,  tbc 
lion  of  (he  trundle  4 feet,  and  the  radiui  or  length  of  each  crank 

inches,  vrotktng  a pirton  in  its  pump.  Eet  there  be 
rruy^^nl  pumps  ia  ^1,  and  the  bore  of  each  pump  be  four 
fed  by  a inches  diameter.  Thro,  if  the  great  wlieel  lua  three 
horic  eo-  times  aa  many  cogs  at  the  trundle  has  ftaves,  the  trun> 
gine.  gnd  cranka  will  go  three  times  round  for  each  re* 

-solution  of  the  horfea  and  wheel,  and  the  three  cranka 
will  make  aioe  Rrokes  of  the  pumpa  in  that  time,  «»eh 
Rrokc  being  1 8 iachea  (or  double  the  kogUs  of  the 
vrank)  in  a four-iach  bore.  Let  tbc  di«nctcr  of  the 
borfc'walk  be  18  feet,  and  tbe  perpendicular  height 
to  which  tbc  water  ia  railed  above  the  futfacc  of  tbe 
well  be  64  feet. 

If  the  horfea  go  at  tbe  rate  of  two  mtlca  an  hour 
(which  ia  very  m^erate  walking)  they  will  tuns  tbe 
gicat  wheel  187  times  round  in  an  hour. 

In  each  turn  of  the  wheel  tbc  piftona  make  nine 
Rrokea  ia  tiie  pumper  which  aonount  to  1683  in  an 
hour. 

Each  ftroke  raifei  a column  of  water  i9  iischca  long 
and  four  incites  tliicJi,  ia  the  purep>bamk}  which  co* 
lumn,  upon  the  defeent  of  the  pitlon,  ia  forced  into 
tbe  main  pip^,  wbofe  perpendicular  altitude  above  the 
luiM«  of  the  well  U ^fecu 
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Kow,  fince  a column  of  water  I0  inehea  loug,  and  Hydraulic 
4 inches  thick,  cuniains  226.18  cubic  inches,  thia 
number  multiplied  by  ‘683  (the  flrokca  in  an  hour) 
gives  3Ho66i  for  tbc  number  of  cubic  inches  of  witctc 
riifed  in  an  hour. 

A gallon,  in  wine-meafure,  contains  231  cubic 
inebea,  by  which  divide  380661,  and  it  quotes  1468 
in  round  numbers,  for  the  number  of  gallons  raifed  in 
an  hour;  which,  divided  by  63,  gives  t61  hoglheads. 

If  the  horfea  go  fader,  the  quantity  railed  wiU  be  fo 
much  the  greater. 

In  this  calculation  it  ti  fuppofed  that  no  water  ia 
waited  hy  the  engine.  But  aa  no  forcing  engine  cno  be 
fuppofed  to  lofe  Icfa  than  a fifth  part  of  the  calculated 
quantity  of  water,  between  the  plilona  and  barrclr,  and 
by  the  opening  and  fhutting  of  the  valves,  the  borfea 
ought  to  walk  almofi  2}  miles  /«r  hour  to  fuch  up 
this  lofa. 

A column  of  water  4 iachea  thick  and  64  feet  high, 
weighs  349iV  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  424, \ pounds 
troy  i and  thia  weight,  together  with  the  tricticm  of  the 
engine,  ia  the  refinance  luat  mull  be  overcome  by  the 
Arength  of  the  horfea. 

The  borfc-tarkle  fhould  be  fo  contrived,  that  the 
horfea  may  rather  pufh  on  than  drag  the  levers  after 
them.  For,  if  they  draw,  in  going  rout>d  the  walk, 
the  outfide  leather- Araps  will  lub  agaipA  their  fides 
and  hams;  which  will  hinder  them  from  drawing  at 
right  angles  to  the  levers,  and  fo  make  them  puU  at  a 
difadvantagr.  But  if  they  pufh  the  levers  before  their 
breads,  inAead  of  dragging  them,  they  can  always 
walk  at  right  angles  to  theie  levers. 

It  >s  no  ways  mitenal  what  the  diameter  of  the 
main  or  conduct  pipe  be  : for  the  whole  rcfiAancc  of 
the  water  therera  againA  the  hotfes  will  be  accoiding 
to  the  height  to  which  it  ia  raifed,  and  the  diameter 
that  part  of  the  pump  in  which  the  piAon  works,  as 
we  luve  already  obferved.  So  that  by  the  fame  pump, 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  may  be  raifed  in  (and  con* 
kqucDily  made  to  run  fium)  a pipe  of  a foot  diameter, 
with  the  fame  cafe  aa  in  a pipe  of  five  or  fix  inches : 
or  rather  with  more  cafe,  becaufe  its  velocity  in  a 
Urge  pipe  will  be  IcCa  than  in  a fmaU  one,  and  there- 
fore its  friction  againA  the  fidcs  of  the  pipe  will  be 
kU  alfo. 

And  the  force  required  to  raife  water  depends  not 
upon  the  length  of  the  pipe,  but  upon  the  perpendi- 
CiiUr  height  to  which  it  is  raifed  therein  above  the  le>  PUte 
v«l  of  the  fpring.  So  that  the  fame  force  which 
would  raHe  water  to  the  height  AB  in  tbc  upright 
pipe  Aiklmnopif  B,  will  raafe  it  to  the  Dime  height 
or  level  BIH  in  the  oblique  pipe  AEFGH.  For  the 
prclTure  of  the  water  at  the  end  A of  the  Utter  U 
ao  mure  tbau  Us  prelTure  againft  tbc  end  A uf  the 
fbrtncr. 

The  weight  or  prefTure  of  water  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  pipe,  ia  alwaya  aa  the  fine  of  the  aagle  to 
which  the  pipe  ia  ckvated  above  tbe  level  paraUi.1  to 
the  horixou.  For  although  the  water  in  the  upright 
pipe  AB  would  require  a ^ree  applied  immediately  to 
the  lower  end  A equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  water 
in  it,  to  fupport  the  water,  and  a little  more  to  drive 
it  Up  and  out  of  the  pipe  ; yet,  if  that  pipe  be  in- 
clined ftom  ita  upright  polhion  to  an  angle  of  80  de- 
gree* (as  io  A Bo),  the  force  required  to  fupport  or  to 
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nife  the  fame  cylioJrr  of  water  will  then  be  ai  much 
Eaeiaci.  |(f|  aa  the  fine  8o  b it  left  than  the  radiiu  AB  or  at 
^ ' the  fine  of  8o  degree!  it  kft  than  the  fine  nf  90.  And 

fo,  decreatiogat  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  elcration  Irf- 
ftnt,  until  it  arrires  at  its  lertl  AC  or  place  of  left, 
where  the  force  of  the  water  is  nothing  at  either'end 
of  the  pipe.  For  although  the  abfolute  weight  of  the 
water  is  the  fame  in  all  pofitions,  yet  its  prtlTiirc  at  the 
lower  end  decreafet  at  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  eleva- 
tion aecieaft! ; at  will  appeal  plainly  by  a farther  con- 
fidtraiton  of  the  figure. 

Let  two  pipes  AB  and  AC,  of  equal  lengths  and 
bores,  join  each  other  at  At  and  let  the  pipe  A B 
be  divided  into  too  equal  parts,  at  the  fcalc  S is  s 
whole  length  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe — 
Upon  this  length,  as  a radius,  derciibe  the  quadrant 
BUC,  and  divide  it  into  90  equal  parts  or  degrees. 

Let  the  pipe  AC  be  elevated  to  to  degrees  upon 
the  quadrant,  and  filled  with  water ! then,  part  of  the 
water  that  is  in  it  will  rife  in  the  pipe  AB;  and  if  it  be 
kept  full  of  water,  it  will  raife  the  water  in  the  pipe 
AB  from  A toi;  that  is,  to  a level  i 10  with  the 
mouth  uf  the  pipe  at  to  : and  the  upright  liiK  a ro, 
equal  to  A e,  will  be  the  fine  of  to  degrees  elevation  ; 
which  being  meafured  upon  the  tale  S,  will  be  about 
17.4  of  fuch  parts  as  the  pipe  contains  irxi  in  length  : 
and  therefore,  the  force  or  prelTure  of  the  water  at  A, 
in  the  pipe  A to,  will  be  to  the  force  or  preffure  at  A 
In  the  pipe  AB,  as  ty.y  to  too. 

Let  the  fame  pipe  be  elevated  to  ao  degrees  in  the 
quadrant  ; and  if  it  be  kept  full  of  water,  part  of  that 
water  will  run  into  the  pipe  .AB,  and  rife  therein  to  the 
height  Ai.  which  it  equal  to  the  length  of  the  up- 
right line  i so,  or  to  the  fine  of  ao  degrees  elevation  ; 
which,  being  nrcafiired  upon  the  fcale  S,  will  be  34  * 
of  fuch  parts  at  the  pipe  contains  100  in  length. 
And  therefore,  the  prelTure  of  the  rvater  at  A,  in  the 
full  pipe  A ao,  will  be  to  its  prelTure,  if  that  pipe 
were  raiferl  to  the  perpendicular  fituatinn  AB,  as  34. a 
CO  100. 

Elevate  the  pipe  to  the  pofiiion  A 30  on  the  qua- 
drant, and  if  it  be  fupplied  with  water,  the  warcr 
will  rite  from  it.  into  the  pipe  AB,  to  the  height  A /, 
or  to  the  fame  level  with  the  mooth  of  the  pipe  at  30. 
71»e  Jin«  of  thU  elevation,  or  of  the  angle  of  30  de- 
greeay  50;  which  it  juft  er{ual  to  half  the  length  of 
the  pipe*  or  to  50  of  fuch  parta  of  the  fcale  aa  the 
length  of  the  pipe  conlalna  100.  Therefore,  the  pref- 
Jure  of  tl^  water  at  A,  in  a pipe  elevated  30  degreei 
above  the  horizontal  level,  will  be  equal  to  one  half 
of  what  it  would  be  if  the  fame  pipe  ftood  upright 
in  the  fituatibn  AB 

And  thut,  by  elevating  the  pipe  to  40,  50,  60,  70, 
and  llo  degreet  on  the  quadrant,  the  finea  of  tlufe 
tlevaiioDi  will  be  d 40,  e 50,  f^,g  10,  and  i 80  t 
which  win  be  cqaal  to  the  heighu  Am,  An,  A9, 
Ap,  aad  Ay.*  and  tfaeCe  heighta  meafured  upon  the 
fcalc  3 vriH  be  64.3,  76.6,  86.6.  5)4.0,  and  58.5; 
which  exprefr  (he  preflurea  at  A in  all  thefe  cle%  j* 
lions,  confidering  the  preffure  to  (be  upright  pipe  A13 
u.  ica 
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SitM  of 

Parts  1 

Sine  of 

ParU 

Sine  of 

Part.  1 

U.  1 

17 

D-3' 

5'5 

61 

875 

3f 

3* 

530 

62 

883 

s 

33 

545 

fi3 

891 

4 

70  1 

34 

559 

899 

5 

87 

35 

573 

85 

906 

6 

104 

3<> 

588 

66 

9'3 

7 

133  1 

37 

603 

67 

920 

8 

• 39  1 

38 

616 

68 

927 

9 

156  ; 

39 

6*9 

69 

934 

10 

174  ' 

40 

643 

70 

9+0 

1 1 

■ 91  1 

4' 

6f6 

7‘ 

945 

11 

308  , 

4> 

669 

7» 

95' 

'3 

22J  I 

43 

64i 

73 

956 

>4 

242  , 

44 

695 

74 

961 

>5 

»S9 

45 

707 

75 

966 

16 

376 

46 

719 

76 

970 

'7 

292 

47 

73' 

77 

974 

18 

309 

48 

743 

78 

978 

>9 

32s 

49 

755 

79 

982 

20 

34* 

50 

768 

80 

985 

31 

3S8 

5' 

777 

81 

988 

33 

375 

5* 

788 

82 

990 

u 

39' 

53 

799 

83 

99  2 

24 

407 

54 

809 

84 

994 

25 

4*3 

55 

8 19 

85 

996 

36 

438 

56 

839 

88 

997 

37 

454 

57 

839 

*7 

998 

ig 

469 

58 

848 

88 

999 

29 

485 

59 

857 

89 

1000 

30 

$oo 

1 868 

90 

1000 

Bccaufc  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  have  the  lengths  of  aH> 
the  Anca  nf  a quadrant  from  o degreeato  90,  we  have 
given  the  foregoingTable,  fhowingihe  length  of  the  fine 
of  ever)'  degree  in  fuch  parta  as  the  whoU  pipe  (equal 
to  the  radiua  of  the  quadrant)  contains  1000.  Then 
the  fiaci  will  be  integral  or  whole  parta  in  length. 
But  if  you  fuppofe  the  length  of  the  pipe  to  be  di* 
tided  only  into  too  equal  parts,  the  laft  Agure  of  each 
part  or  llae  ousft  be  cut  off  as  a decimal  j and  then 
thofe  which, remain  at  the  Uft  hand  of  this  ftparatiou 
will  be  integral  or  wliute  parts. 

Thus,  if  the  radius  of  the  quadrant  (Tuppofed  to 
be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe  AC)  be  divided 
into  1000  equal  parts,  and  the  elevation  be  45  de- 
grees, the  fine  of  that  elevation  will  be  equal  to  joj 
■of  thefe  paita  : but  if  the  radius  be  divided  only  intO' 
too  equal  parts,  the  fame  Ane  will  be  only  70.7  OT' 
70 of  tbefe  parts.  For,  as  1000  ia  to  707,  fo  is- 
too  to  70.7. 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  all  englne-makerap. 
to  know  what  quantity  and  weight  of  water  will  be 
contained  in  an  upright  rotmd  pipe  of  a given  dianseter 
and  height  | fo  as,  by  knowing  what  weight  is  to  be 
raifexl,  they  may  proportion  ihcir  engine*  to  the  force 
which  they  can  adord  lo  work  them ; we  (hall  fubjoin 
Tables  fhowing  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water 
contained  in  an  upright  pipe  of  a round  bore,  of  any 
diameter  from  one  iuch  to  Ax  and  a half,  and  of  any 
height  from  one  foot  to  two  hundred  : together  with 
the  weight  of  tlte  favd  number  of  cubic  inclies,  both 
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Hydrnftatlc  in  troy  and  irolrdupoii  ouncci.  The  aumber  of  cu* 
Tibia,  divided  by  S31,  will  reduce  the  water  to 

■ gallon!  in  wtne-meafure  ( and,  dirided  by  a8a,  w21 

reduce  it  to  the  meafure  of  ale-gaUona.  AlTo,  the 
troy  ounce!  divided  by  is,  will  reduce  the  weight  to 
troy  poundi  ; and  the  avoirdupois  ounces  divided  by 
j6,  will  reduce  the  weight  to  avoirdupois  pounds. 

* And  here  we  moil  repeat  it  again,  that  the  weight 

or  preiTurr  of  the  water  ading  againft  the  power  tW 
works  the  engine,  muft  always  M eftinated  accord* 
in^  to  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  it  is  to  be 
raifed,  without  any  regard  to  the  length  of  the  con* 
dud  pipe,  when  it  has  an  obL'que  pofitton,  aird  at  if 
the  diameter  of  that  pipe  were  juft  eqal  to  the  dia- 
meter of  that  part  of  the  pump  in  whidr  the  pifton 
works.  Thus,  by  the  following  Tables,  the  prelTare 
of  the  water,  againft  an  engine  whofe  pump  is  of  a 
4^^  inch  bore,  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
water  in  the  condud-pipe  is  60  feet,  will  be  equal  to 
8057.5  troy  ounces  and  to  8848.1  avoirdupois  oun- 
ces } which  makes  671.4  ^^oy  pounds  and  555  avoir- 
dupois 

Exy.rLC.  Required  tht  numler  of  cn6u  iitcia,  anJ 
th  of  the  tPuTer,  m an  t^rigbt  pipe  fj%feet 

and  I Y ituh  diameter.  • 


Fat, 

Ct$hU  mehee. 

7rty  ». 

Amir,  n* 

too 

4x41.1 

1238.2 

2457.8 

70 

1484.4 

783-3 

860.1 

8 

169.6 

89.5 

98.3 

Anfir.  278 

5895.1 

3»ii-o 

34>6-S 

}Iere  the  ncareft  Tingle  decimal  figure  is  only  taken 
Into  the  account } and  the  whole  being  reduced  by 
divifion,  amounts  to  syk  wine-gaUons  in  meafure; 

to  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois 

Thefe  tables  were  at  firft  calculated  to  fix  decimal 
places  for  the  lake  of  exadnefs  t but  in  tranferibing 
them  there  are  no  more  than  two  decimal  figures  taken 
into  the  account,  and  fometimes  but  one  i becaufe 
there  it  no  necdlity  for  computing  to  hundredth  parU 
<if  an  inch  or  of  an  ounce  in  pradicc. 
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1 Inch  diameter. 

Solidity 

Wright 

In  avoir* 

IT 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupoi! 

on 

r 

inches. 

ounce!. 

ounces. 

I 

9.42 

4-97 

546 

a 

18.85 

995 

10  92 

3 

18.27 

14.92 

i6.j8 

4 

37-7° 

19.89 

21.85 

s 

47.12 

24.87 

27.31 

6 

56-55 

19.84 

3>-77 

7 

65-97 

34-82 

38->3 

8 

75-40 

39-79 

43.69 

9 

84.82 

44.76 

49.16 

10 

94-»5 

49-74 

54-62 

20 

188.49 

99-48 

109.24 

3» 

282.74 

149.11 

163.86 

40 

376.99 

198.95 

218.47 

5° 

471.24 

248.69 

273-09 

60 

565-49 

298.43 

3*7-7> 

70 

659-73 

348-17 

382-33 

80 

753-98 

397-90 

436-95 

90 

843-»3 

49'-57 

100 

KTtZxil 

IS!S3i 

■ t Inch  diameter. 


t 

ET 

OQ 

or 

Sididity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir* 

dupoife 

ounces. 

1 

31.31 

1 1.19 

12.29 

3 

42.41 

22.58 

24.58 

3 

63.61 

33-57 

36-87 

4 

84.81 

44-76 

49.16 

5 

106.05 

55-95 

61.45 

6 

127.23 

67.15 

73-73 

7 

'47-44 

78.34 

86.03 

8 

169.65 

89-53 

98.31 

9 

190.85 

100.71 

110.60 

20 

211.06 

111.91 

121.89 

20 

414.11 

223-82 

245.78 

30 

636.17 

335-73 

368.68 

40 

848.23 

447-64 

49<-57 

50 

1060.29 

559-55 

614  46 

60 

1272.35 

671.46 

737-35 

70 

1484.40 

783-37 

860.34 

80 

1696.46 

895.28 

983-'4 

90 

1908.51 

1007.19 

1 106.05 

too 

1110.58 

1 1 19.09 

1128.91 

200 

4141.15 

1238.18 

2457.84 

hydro. 
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»3 

Hjihcftatic 

Tablei. 


i locbef  dumictcr.  | 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  iToar* 

:r 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupoii 

OQ 

ej* 

inchci. 

ounce*. 

ounce*. 

1 

37-70 

19.89 

11.85 

S 

75-40 

39-79 

43-69 

3 

M3.IO 

59.68 

65-54 

4 

i;o.8o 

79-58 

87.39 

S 

188.50 

99-47 

109.14 

6 

326.19 

119.37 

131.08 

7 

262*80 

139-16 

151.93 

< 

301.59 

159.16 

174.78 

9 

339-»9 

179.06 

196.63 

lO 

376-99 

198.95 

118.47 

30 

753-98 

397.90 

436-95 

30 

1130.97 

596.85 

665.41 

40 

1507.97 

795.80 

873-90 

50 

1884.96 

994-75 

1091.37 

60 

1161.95 

1193.70 

1310.85 

70 

1638.9+ 

1391.65 

1519.31 

80 

3015-93 

1591.60 

1747.80 

90 

339»-9> 

1790.56 

1966.27 

too 

3769.91 

1989.51 

1184.75 

200 

li39-8» 

3979-00 

4369.50 

2-t  Incbe*  diiBieter 

1 

Solidity 

Weight 

Id  avoir* 

ST 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

f 

incbei. 

ounce*. 

ounce*. 

I 

58.90 

31.08 

34- '4 

1 

117.81 

61.17 

68.27 

5 

176.71 

93-*6 

tOl.41 

4 

135..61 

'*4-34 

136.55 

5 

19+.51 

'55-43 

170.68 

6 

353-43 

186.51 

104.82 

7 

4>»  33 

217.60 

1i8.q6 

8 

47i-»4 

248.69 

173.09 

9 

530.14 

*79.77 

307.13 

10 

589.05 

310.86 

341-37 

20 

1 178.10 

611.71 

681.73 

30 

1767.15 

93*58 

IO24.CO 

40 

2556.20 

'*43  44 

‘365-47 

*545- »5 
3534-19 

'554-30 

1865.16 

1706.85 

2048.20 

70 

4' *3-34 

1176.01 

*389.57 

80 

47' *-39. 

1486.88 

*73094 

90 

5301-44 

*797.74 

3°7*-3o 

ipo 

5890-49 

3108.60 

*413-67 

200 

1 1780.98 

6217.201 

4817-34 

5 Incbet  dUmcter. 


s’ 

e: 

?• 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
incbe*. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounce*. 

In  avoir- 
dupois 
ounce*. 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

84.8 

169.6 

*54  5 
*39  3 

4*4-1 

44.76 

89-53 

'34-*9 
1 79.06 
113.81 

49.16 

98.31 

'47-47 

196.63 

*45-78 

6 

508.9 

368.58 

*9494 

7 

533-7 

3 '3-35 

344- ‘o 

8 

698.6 

358.11 

393  *5 

9 

763  + 

401.87 

44*-4> 

10 

848.1 

447-6+ 

49 '-57 

20 

1696.5 

895.18 

983.14 

30 

**44-7 

134*9* 

'474-70 

40 

339*-9 

1790.56 

1966.27 

50 

4141.1 

2238.19 

*457-84 

60 

5089.4 

1685.83 

*949.41 

70 

5937-6 

3'33-47 

3440.98 

80 

6785.8 

3581-11 

393*-55 

90 

7634-1 

4018.75 

4414.1* 

loo 

8481.3 

4476.39 

4915,68 

100 

16964.6 

8951.78 

983'-36 

1 3x  Inches  diameter.  | 

a* 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

cr 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

oq 

r 

iocke*. 

ounce*. 

ounces. 

I 

115.4 

60.9 

66.9 

2 

230.9 

111.8 

'33-8 

3 

3464 

181.8 

200.7 

4 

461.8 

*43-7 

167.6 

5 

577-3 

304.6 

334-5 

6 

69*7 

365-6 

401.4 

7 

808.2 

416.5 

468.4 

8 

9*3.6 

487-4 

535-3 

9 

1039-1 

548.3 

^2.2 

to 

"54-5 

609.3 

669.1 

20 

1309.1 

1218.6 

'338* 

30 

3463.6 

1817.9 

2007.2 

40 

4618.1 

*437-' 

*676.3 

50 

577»-7 

3046.4 

33454 

60 

6917.1 

3655-7 

4°‘4-5 

70 

8081.7 

4165.0 

4683.6 

80 

9136.3 

4874-3 

535*-6 

90 

10390.8 

5483-6 

602  1.7 

too 

"545-4 

6092.0 

6690.8 

200 

23090.7 

11185,7 

'338'-S 

msRo. 
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4 locket  diameter. 


Feet  high. 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
inebet. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ouDcet. 

In  aroir* 

dupoit 

ouncci. 

1 

i;o  8 

79.6 

87.4 

1 

301.6 

159  * 

174-8 

3 

4S»-4 

*38.7 

262.2 

4 

603.1 

318.3 

349« 

J 

7540 

397-9 

43«9 

6 

904.8 

477.5 

5M-3 

7 

105J.6 

557-' 

61 1.7 

8 

1 206.4 

636.6 

699.1 

9 

'3S7» 

716.1 

' 786.5 

lO 

1508  0 

795.8 

873.9 

lO 

3"S-9 

1591.6 

1747.8 

3° 

45J3-9 

2387.4 

2621.7 

40 

6631.9 

3183.2 

3495.6 

50 

7539" 

3997-0 

43695 

6o 

9047.8 

4774-K 

5243-4 

70 

10555.8 

5570.6 

6117.3 

So 

12063.7 

6366.4 

6991.2 

90 

'357>-7 

7162.2 

7«6j.t 

loo 

15079.7 

7958.0 

8739.0 

200 

30159-3 

1 ;9t6.o 

17478.0 

5 Inches  diameter. 


T 

a 

r 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir* 

dupoit 

ounces. 

t 

»35-S 

114.3 

'36-5 

2 

471.1 

148.7 

173.1 

3 

7068 

373-0 

409.6 

4 

94»-5 

497  4 

546.1 

5 

1178.1 

611.7 

682.7 

6 

'413  7 

746.1 

819.3 

7 

1649  3 

870.4 

955  8 

8 

1884.9 

994-8 

1091  4 

9 

2120.6 

( 1 19.1 

1 228.9 

10 

*356* 

“43  4 

1365.5 

20 

47'»-4 

24-86.0 

1730.9 

30 

7068.6 

3730.3 

4C96.4 

40 

9414  8 

497.3-8 

5461.9 

1° 

1 1780.0 

6217.1 

6S27.3 

60 

'4'37-» 

7460.6 

8191.6 

70 

16193  4 

8704  I 

9558.3 

«o 

18849  6 

99475 

10923.7 

90 

11105.8 

1 1 191.0 

12289.2 

100 

13561.0 

' *434-4 

■3654-7 

ICO 

47U4'0 

14868.8 

17309-5 

Sca.v, 
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4t  InHca  diameter.  [ 

7 

Solidity 

Wtight 

In  avoir* 

tr 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupoit 

0I5* 

r 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

t 

igo.8 

100.7 

110.6 

2 

381-7 

201.4 

221.2 

3 

571.6 

30*-* 

33'-8 

4 

763-4 

402.9 

442.4 

* 

954  3 

503.6 

4530 

6 

1145  I 

604.3 

663.6 

7 

>337  9 

705.0 

774-* 

884.8 

8 

1526.8 

805.7 

9 

>7>7-7 

906.5 

995-4 

10 

1908.5 

1OC7.2 

I ic6.o 

20 

3817.0 

2014  4 

2212.1 

30 

57256 

3021.6 

3818.1 

40 

7634' 

4028.7 

4424.1 

50 

9542.6 

50359 

5530-> 

60 

11451  1 

6043.1 

6636.2 

70 

•33596 

7050.3 

774J-2* 

80 

15268.2 

8057.5 

8848.2 

go 

17176.7 

9064  7 

9954-3 

too 

1908?.  2 

10071.9 

1 1060  3 

200 

138170.4 

20143.8 

22120.d 

5 1 Inches  diameter. 

Feet  high. 

Solidity 
in  cubic 

Weight 
in  troy 

In  avoir- 
dupois 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

285.1 

150.5 

>64.3 

2 

570.2 

300.9 

3*83 

f 

855-3 

45>-4 

491.B 

4 

1 140.4 

Ool.S 

657.1 

5 

'4*5-5 

75*-3 

811 3 

6 

1710.6 

902.7 

985.6 

7 

■995-7 

ICS3  2 

1149.9 

8 

2180.8 

1203  6 

1314.2 

9 

*565.9 

■354  ' 

1478.4 

to 

2851.0 

15046 

1642.7 

20 

5702.0 

3OC9.I 

3*85-4 

30 

8553-0 

45'3-7 

4928.1 

40 

114140 

6oi8.2 

6570-8 

50 

142550 

7522.8 

8»'3  5 

60 

17106.0 

9027.4 

9856.2 

70 

>995*0 

10531.9 

f 1498.9 

80 

22808  0 

11036.5 

■3S4'-i 

1314  .6 

90 

15659.0 

147*4-3 

100 

19510.0 

150456 

30091.2 

16416.9 

aoo 

57020.0 

32^53.9 

tCt. 
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1 6 Iftchea  diameter.  | 

Sob’dity 

Weight 

tn  avoir- 

er 

in  cubic 

ta  troy 

dupoia 

dS" 

er 

iochea. 

ounces. 

ouacea. 

1 

339  3 

179.0 

196  6 

X 

678.6 

358.1 

393-3 

3 

1017.9 

137* 

589.9 

4 

»3«7» 

716.1 

786.5 

3 

1696.J 

895.3 

983.1 

6 

J035.7 

1074-3 

1179.8 

7 

>37f  0 

HI34 

1376.4 

8 

*7'4  3 

'43»4 

1573.0 

9 

3053.6 

161 1.5 

1769.6 

10 

359>-9 

1790  6 

1966.3 

so 

6785.8 

3581.1 

393*-J 

30 

10178.8 

J57I-7 

5898.8 

40 

M57>-7 

7(61. s 

7865.1 

JO 

16964.6 

895J.8 

983'  4 

60 

«°3J7 J 

>0743-3 

"797-fi 

70 

»37J0  5 

HJJ3-9 

13763.9 

80 

»7'43-4 

'43*4-4 

15730., 

90 

50536.3 

161  15.0 

17696-5 

, too 

339*  9» 

17905.6 

19661.7 

1 100 

6785*-4 

35811., 

393>J4 

6{  Inchci  diameter.  | 

s’ 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

or 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupoia 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

398., 

sio.t 

,30.7 

1 

797  4 

410.3 

461 4 

3 

1195.6 

630.4 

691. 1 

4 

1593.8 

840.6 

923.8 

j 

1991.9 

1050.8 

1153,6 

6 

,390.1 

1 2<0.9 

1384-3 

7 

,788.5 

I47I.I 

1615.0 

8 

3186,5 

1681.3 

1845.7 

9 

35847 

1891.3 

,076.4 

10 

398,-9 

3101.5 

,307.1 

SO 

7965.8 

4302.9 

4614.3 

30 

1 048  8 

6304.4 

6.;, 1.4  1 

40 

‘S9"-7 

8403-9 

9>,8.6  1 

JO 

199.4  6 

1050-.4 

>'J3J7 

60 

S3897.6 

13608.9 

i3>-4i.9  1 

70 

S788O.5 

•47‘o  4 

16150.0  1 

80 

3'863.4 

16811.8 

18457., 

90 

3J’‘4«-3 

1x9. 3.3 

,0764.3 

100 

398,9-5 

,1014  8 

*5071.5 

soo 

79658.6 

4,019.6 

46143.0 

Vot.  IX.  P»rt  I. 


T A T I C S.  *5 

Uader  the  uticlc  SrMJlM^Eltgme9  the  reader  will  find 
a particular  accouoc  of  that  ufeful  iafestloo,  with  a ^ 

ccereddefcHptioaaiid  pUteof  it  io  iu  inprored  ftate.  ^ 

Tea  mwlt^jing  ma^ne,  haa  oo  depeodeoee  on  the^tawa* 
aAioo  of  the  atmorphere  } hot,  hy  the  weight  of  wt'eafise. 
ter  00I7,  and  without  pump* work  of  aof  kiad»  - 

water  fuffident  to  ferre  a gentkmm'a  lcat»  with 
overplaa  for  fououioa,  fiih-poodi,  ftc.  ter^a 

AB  arc  two  copper  pan*  or  bocketa  of  unequal  mulripijing 
weight  and  fixe,  fufpended  to  chaioa,  which  akematelp 
wind  off  and  on  the  raultipl^'ng*  wheel  YZ{  whereof 
the  wheel  Y ia  fraaller  in  diametert  and  Z largcr»  ia 
proportion  to  the  different  Hfta  each  ia  defigoed  to  per- 
form. 

When  the  bucketa  are  empty,  they  are  ftopped  le* 
rei  with  the  fpring  at  X,  wlience  they  are  both  filled 
with  water  in  the  fame  time. 

The  greater  of  the  two*  A,  being  the  heavier  when 
full,  preponderatea  and  defeenda  ten  feet,  perhapi  from 
C to  D I and  the  Icffer,  B,  depending  on  the  fame 
axis,  ia  thereby  weighed  up  or  raifird  from  £ to  F, 
fuppofe  30  feet. 

Here,  by  particular  little  cootrivancea,  opening  the 
valves  placed  at  bottom  of  each  of  thefe  bucketi,  they 
both  dtfebarge  their  water  in  the  fame  time,  through 
apertures  proportionable  to  their  capacities } the  fmall- 
er  into  the  ciftem  W,  whence  it  ia  conveyed  for  fer* 
vice  by  the  pipe  T,  and  the  larger  at  D,  to  mo  wade 
by  the  drain  Mow  at  H.  The  backet  B being  emp- 
ty, ii  fo  adjufted  as  then  to  overweigh;  and  deicending 
fleadily  as  it  rofe  betwixt  tbe  guiding  rods  VV,  brings 
or  weight  up  A to  ita  former  level  at  X,  where  both 
being  again  replenished  from  the  fpring,  they  thence 
proceed  as  before.  And  thus  will  they  continue  con* 
flantly  moving  (merely  by  their  dreumRaotial  differ- 
ence of  water-weight,  and  without  any  other  affiftaoce 
than  that  of  fomctiinct  giving  the  iron-work  a little 
oil)  fo  long  as  tbe  materula  (ball  UR,  or  the  fpring 
fuppty  water. 

The  Rendinda  of  the  motion  ia  in  part  reguUted  by 
a worm  turning  a jack -fly,  and  a little  fimple  wheel- 
work  at  LM ; which  communicattag  with  the  multi- 
plying wheel  axle  at  M,  ia  thereby  moved  forward  or 
backward  aa  the  bucketa  either  rife  or  dclcendi  But 
what  principally  keep#  the  whole  movcoicnt  fieady,  is 
the  cquilibnum  preferved  in  the  whole  operation  by  a 
certain  weight  of  lead,  at  the  end  of  a lever  of  fit 
length,  and  fixed  00  one  of  the  fpindlca  of  tbe  wheel- 
work,  the  numbers  whereof  ate  fo  calculated  ai,  du- 
ring the  whole  performance  up  and  down,  to  let  it 
move  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  1 circle,  from  G to 
K { by  which  contrivance,  aa  more  or  lefs  of  the 
chaina  fufpending  the  bucketa  come  to  be  wound  off 
their  refpedive  wheela  Y and  Z.  this  weight  gradu- 
ally falla  in  aa  a counterbalance,  and  fe  cootiouca  tbe 
motion  equable  and  eafj  in  all  ita  parta. 

Tbe  water  waRed  ty  thia  machine  ia  not  above  the 
hundredth  part  of  what  a water-wheel  will  expend,  to 
raife  an  equal  quantity.  But  where  a fall,  propor- 
tionable to  tbe  intended  rife  of  water,  cannot  be  bad, 
with  a convenient  fewrr  to  ewny  off  the  waRe  water 
over  and  above,  tbit  device  cannot  be  well  put  in  prac- 
tice. 

Watex  may  slfo  be  railed  by  meanaof  a Rream  ABThe  Pw- 
Xuroiog  a whed  CD£|  according  to  the  order  of  the  wheel. 

D let- 
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HyJfJuJrc  letter*,  with  bucket*  a,  a,  a,  fee,  hufitf  upon  the 
• hri.1  hv  llr  inif  pin*  i.  h.  b h,  3cc.  fixe<l  in  the  lidr 
ofiherim;  bu  the  wheel  muft  be  made  a*  high  aa 
the  water  U intended  to  be  ratfed  al»ve  the  level  of 
that  purl  of  the  (Itejm  in  wliich  the  wheel  is  placed- 
A«  the  wheel  turn«»  the  bucket*  on  the  ri^bt  hand  go 
do  *n  itiro  the  water,  and  ?ire  thereby  filled,  and  go  up 
full  on  the  icfr  hand,  until  they  come  to  the  top  at  K, 
where  they  tlrikc.ak;ainl\  the  end  n of  the  fixed  trough 
M and  arc  thereby  ovirt.l.  and  empty  the  water  in^o 
the  tiough ; from  wh*ch  it  mv  be  conveyed  in  pipe* 
to  the  place  which  it  ia  dcDgned  for : and  a*  each 
bucket  get*  over  the  trough,  ir  fall*  into  a perpendi* 
cular  pofirton  ftgain,  and  goes  down  empty,  until  i( 
comes  to  the  w;iter  at  A,  where  it  I*  filled  as  before. 


On  rich  bucket  is  a fpring  r»  which,  going  over  the 
top  or  - ruwn  of  the  bir  m.  (fixed  to  the  trough  M), 
rail‘c.>i  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  abo%-e  the  level  of  it* 
tnoirhi  and  fo  caufc»  it  to  empty  ail  it*  water  into  the 
trough.' 

Sometimes  this  wheel  is  made  to  ralfe  water  no 
higher  than  its  axis;  and  then,  infirad  of  buckets 
himg  upon  it,  it*  fpokei,  C,  r/,  e,y*  are  made 
of  a h*n:  form,  and  hollow  within;  thefe  hull  <ws 
openim.'  into  the  holes  C.  D.  E,  F,  in  the  outfide  of 
the  wh  el  and  atfo  into  thofe  at  O in  the  box  N up« 
on  th(  axis.  So  that  a«  the  hole*  Cl),  5cr.  dip  into 
th'’  water.  It  ntna  int'^  them;  and  as  the  wheel  turns, 
the  water  rife*  in  the  hollow  fpoke*  e 5tc.  an!  runt 
out  in  a dream  P from  the  holes  at  O,  and  falls  irrto 


the  trougli  Q.  from  whrnc«-  it  I*  conveyed  by  pipes. 
And  this  is  a v ry  eafy  w^ty  of  railing  water,  brcaiife 
39  the  engine  require^  neither  men  nor  horfes  to  turn  it. 
Firc  en  EnGJNts  for  ixtinguilhifig  fire  are  cither  forcing  or 
gu-c*.  lifting  pump* ; and  being  made  to  raife  water  with 
great  velocitr,  their  execution  in  great  mcafure  de> 
pends  upon  the  length  of  ttieir  levers,  and  the  force 
PIst*  wherewith  they  are  wrfMy^ht. 

CCXI.IL  For  example,  AB  is  the  common  fqiiirting  fire* 
fig.  j. 

engine.  D C is  the  frara'*  of  a lifting.pump,  wrou;jht 
by  the  lever*  E and  I*  acting  always  together.  Du- 
ring the  ftrokr,  the  quantity  of  water  raifcdf>v  the  pif- 
ton  N rpouta  with  force  through  the  pipe  G,  made 
capable  of  any  degree  of  cle«atinn  by  means  of  the 
yielding  leather  pipe  H,  or  by  a b^l!  and  fiK'ket,  ca* 
pablc  of  turning  every  way,  ferewed  on  the  top  of  the 
pump  Between  the  Hroke*  on  this  machine  the 
dream  is  difeontinued.  The  engine  is  fupplled  by  wa> 
ter  pm.ied  in  with  bucket*  above;  the  dirt  and  filth 
whereof  arc  kept  from  choaking  the  pump  work  by 
help  of  the  drainer  IK. 

A cnntiderabic  improvement  has  fiocc  been  made  to 
thefe  machines,  in  order  to  keep  them  dil'charging  a 
continual  dream.  In  doing  whereof  it  is  not  to  be 
underdood  chat  they  really  throw  out  more  water  than 
do  the  fquirting  one*  of  thr  fame  fixe  and  limenfions 
with  thcmfclvcs  ; but  that  the  velocity  of  the  water, 
and  of  courfe  the  fri(^ion  of  all  the  parts,  being  lefs 
violent,  the  dream  is  more  even  and  mauageablc,  and 
ntay  be  direded  hither  or  thither  with  greater  cafe 
and  certainty  than  if  it  came  forth  only  by  fit*  and 
darts:  The  machine,  thus  improved,  is  therefore  ge- 
nerally belter  adapted  to  the  purpufe  intended  than 
the  former,  efpecially  iu  the  beginning  of  thefe  cala- 
mitous accident*. 


T A T I C S.  Sedt.  V. 

Tlie  dream  is  made  continual  from  the  fpring  of  air  Hv-‘«  »*'.«« 
confined  in  a ftrong  mrtol  vefTcl  CC,  in  the  fire  engine  'c»,  ^ 
AB,  fixed  between  the  two  forcing-pump*  D and 
wrought  with  a common  double  lever  FG  moving  on  ’CI.XII. 
the  centre  H.  The  pidunsin  D and  £ both  fuck  and  6. 
fored  alteriiatdy,  and  are  here  r<^prefented  in  tbeir  dif- 
ferent actions;  as  arc  aifu  the  refpe^ve  valve*  at  IK 
and  l.M. 

The  water  to  fupply  this  engine,  if  there  be  no  op- 
portunity of  putting  the  cud  uf  a (uclrir.g  pipe,  oc* 
carjutially  tq  be  ferewed  on,  into  a moat  or  can.d, 
which  would  fpare  much  hurry  and  labour  m cafe  of 
fire,  is  alfo  pou  ed  into  the  vcfTcl  AB  ; and  being 
drained  t^'.rough  the  wire  grate  N,  is,  by  the  preffure 
of  the  atmorphcrc,  raifed  through  th^  valve*  K and 
M into  the  haircU  of  1)  or  E.  wiicn  citiier  of  tlicir 
forcer*  afeend;  whence  again  it  will  be  powerful!)  ptifiied 
when  they  drfccnj  iiitutbc  air-veflll  CC,  through  the 
valves  I and  L by  turns  : by  the  force  whereof  the 
common  air  between  the  water  and  the  tup  of  the  air- 
vtflcl  O will  from  time  to  time  be  forcibly  crowded 
into  iefs  room,  and  much  comprelTcd  ; and  the  air 
being  a body  naturally  endowed  with  a tlrong  and 
lively  fpriug.  and  always  endeavouring  to  dilate  itfelt 
every  way  alike  In  fucb*a  circumilance,  bear*  Hron  g^r 
both  agairtil  the  fide*  of  the  veflel  whcreui  u is  confi- 
ned, and  the  furface  of  the  water  thus  injected  ; and 
fo  make*  a condant  regular  dream  to  rife  through  the 
metal  pipe  P into  the  leather  one  ferewed  thereon; 
which  bemg  flexible,  may  be  led  about  into  room* 
and  entries,  as  the  cafe  may  requiir. 

Should  the  air  contained  in  this  veflel  he  comprefled 
into  half  the  (pace  it  took  up  in  its  natural  date,  the 
fpring  thereof  will  be  much  about  doubled ; am]  a* 
before  it  equalled  and  was  able  to  fullaio  the  prtffure 
of  a fingle  atmofphcre,  it  having  now  a double  force, 
by  the  p^iwcr  of  that  fpring  alone  will  throw  water 
ii.to  air,  of  the  common  degree  of  deniity,  about 
thirty  feet  high.  And  thould  (his  comprclfure  be  dill 
augmented,  and  the  quantity  of  air  which  at  firfl  fill- 
ed the  whole  veflel  be  rtduccd  into  one-third  of  that 
fpace,  it*  fpring  will  be  then  able  to  refill,  and  cunCe- 
quemly  to  raife  the  weight  of  a treble  atmofphere  ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  will  throw  up  ajet  of  water  fixty  feet 
high.  And  Ihuuld  fo  much  water  a 'aln  be  forced  in- 
to the  velTcl  as  to  fill  three  parts  of  the  capacity,  it 
will  be  able  to  throw  it  up  about  ninety  feet  high : 
and  wherever  the  fervicc  dull  require  a dill  greater 
rife  of  water,  more  water  mud  be  thrudinto  this  vef- 
fel;  and  the  air  therein  being  thus  driven  by  ir.am 
force  into  a dill  narrower  compafs,  at  each  cxplotion, 
the  gradual  reftitution  thereof  to  its  fird  diraenlions 
is  what  regularly  carries  on  the  dream  between  the 
ftrokes,  and  tender*  it  continual  during  the  operation 
of  the  machine. 

This  experiment,  in  little,  may  be  either  made  on 
the  lifting  .or  forcing  pump,  the  nofels  uf  which  may 
be  left  large,  on  purpofe  for  the  reception  of  the  fmall 
pipe  F,  reaching  nearly  to  the  valve  at  E,  and  occa- 
iioually  lo  be  ferewed  in.  Between  this  pipe  and  the 
fides  and  top  of  the  nofcl  H,  a quantity  of  air  will 
necelTarily  be  lodged,  which,  when  the  forcer  ads, 
will  be  comprefled  at  every  dtokc  by  the  rife  of  the 
water;  m<ne  whereof  will  be  puthed  through  E than 
can  immediately  get  away  through  the  pipe  F,  which 

if 
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Hyctnullc  II  to  be  t!wer«  )^i  In  diameter  than  the  opening  of 
t'igtitn  at  E t the  deitrce  of  which  condcnfation, 

^ - Bnd  that  of  the  reftilution  to  iti  natural  lUte  of  den- 

Titft  may  be  obferved  through  the  ghfa-roachinet,  to 
Q fatisfa^ion. 

T^e  fcr«w  Aao*<iMSI>£***  «caEW  ii  a fort  of  fpiral  pump»  and 
of  Archi.  receives  its  name  from  it*  inventor.  It  conhfls  of  a long 
tnedcs.  cylinder  Ali  with  a hollow  pipe  CD  round  it  ( and  is 
CcTxiiI  oblique  pofition,  with  the  lower  end  in  the 

|jg  if  water,  the  other  end  being  joined  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  winch  IK.  fupported  by*  the  upright  piece  IR. 

When  this  fertw  w immcrftd  in  the  water,  it  io'.me- 
diately  rites  in  the  pipe  by  the  orifice  C to  a level  with 
the  furface  of  the  water  HE;  and  if  the  point  in  the  fpi’ 
ral.  which  in  the  btginatng  of  the  motion  is  conici* 
dent  with  the  fuiface  of  the  water,  happen  not  to  be 
on  the  lower  fide  of  the  cylinder,  the  water,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  ferew,  will  move  on  in  the  fpiral  till  it 
come  to  the  point  on  the  other  fide  that  is  coincident 
with  the  water.  When  it  arVives  at  that  point,  which 
we  will  fuppofe  to  be  O,  it  cannot  afterwards  pofiefs  any 
Other  patt  of  the  fpiral  than  that  on  the  lowed  part  of 
the  cylinder:  for  it  cannot  move  from  O toward  H or 
G,  becaufe  they  arc  higher  above  the  horizon;  and  as 
this  will  be  conHanily  the  cafe  after  the  water  in  the 
fpiral  has  attained  the  point  O,  it  is  plain  it  mufl 
' always  l)c  on  the  under  fide  of  the  cylinder. 

But  btcajife  the  cylinder  is  in  conllant  motion,  every 
part  of  the  fpiral  ferew,  from  O to  D,  will  by  de- 
grees fticceed  to  the  under  part  of  the  cylinder.  The 
water  therefore  mull  fucceed  to  every  part  of  it,  from 
O to  D,  as  ii  comes  on  the  lower  fide  ; that  is  It  mull 
afeend  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  through  all 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  till  it  come  to  the  orifice  at 
D.  whcic  it  mull  run  out,  having  nothing  further  to 
fuppiKt  it. 

Th<  ba-  Tm»r«  is  a fimple  and  eafy  method  of  working  two 
Unce>  pumps  at  once,  by  means  of  the  balance  AB,  Having 
fuc-;.*.  ^\\  aj  end,  and  placed  incquilibcium 

on  the  two  fpindlea  C,  as  reprefented  in  the  6th  fi- 
gure. On  the  right  and  leh  are  two  board*  I,  nailed 
to  two  crofs  pieces,  faflened  to  the  axis  of  the  ma- 
chine. On  ibete  board*  the  perfon  who  is  to  work 
the  pump  llind*,  and  fupports  bimftlf  by  a crofs  piece 
uniled  to  the  two  polls  ED,  fig.  $.  At  the  diftaiicc 
of  ten  inches  on  each  fide  the  axis  are  faftened  the 
piftons  MN. 

I’he  man,  by  leaning  aUernatciy  on  hi*  right  anil 
left  foot,  puls  the  balance  in  motion,  by  which  the 
pumps  Ol*  are  worked,  and  tbe  »aur  thrown  into  the 
pipe  H,  and  carried  to  a height  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  valves  and  the  force  of  the  balance. 
'I'here  muft  be  placed  on  each  fide  an  iron  fpring,  a* 
F and  G,  to  return  the  balance,  and  prevent  its  ac- 
4,  quiring  too  great  velocity. 

The  chair.-  T/?f  Clain  A B,  is  ordinatily  made  from 

pum;..  twelve  to  twcuty-four  feel  long;  and  confiils  of  two 
CCXI II  collateral  fquarc  barrels,  and  a chain  of  pitlous  of  the 
% 4-  hrnu  fixed  at  prr>per  dilUuces  ihtrron  The 

chain  is  moved  in  ihcH  round  acoatfe  kind  of  wheel- 
work  at  either  tntl  of  the  machine,  the  teeth  whereof 
are  fo  made  »•*  to  receive  one  half  of  the  fiat  pillont, 
and  Ut  them  fold  in  ; and  they  lake  hold  of  the  links 
a*  they  rife  in  one  of  the  barrels,  and  rctnm  by  the 
oihtr.  l‘bc  machine  is  wrought  cither  by  the  turning 


The  chair, 
pun-.;.. 
Fistc 
CCXUI. 
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of  one  handle  or  two,  according  to  the  labour  reqni-  E”tertaii»- 

red,  depending  on  the  height  to  which  the  water 

be  railed.  A vihole  row  of  the  piilons  (which  go  ^ 

free  of  the  fidci  of  the  barrel  by  pcihaps  a q.urter  ut 

an  inch)  arc  always  lifting  when  the  pump  is  at  woik; 

yet  do  they,  by  the  general  pulH  In  the  ordinary  w’ay 

of  working,  as  it  is  pretty  brilk,  coximonly  hr’...  up 

a full  bore  of  water  in  the  pump.  This  machine  is 

fo  contfived,  that,  by  the  continual  folding  in  ut  the 

pifions,  Hone*,  dirt,  and  whatever  happens  to  come 

in  the  way,  may  alfo  be  cleared  ; and  therefi>rt  it  is  " 

generally  made  ufe  of  to  drain  ponds,  to  empty  few-  ' 

ers,  and  remove  foul  waters,  in  which  no  other  pump 

could  work. 

The  lad  machine  to  be  deferibed  confifts  of  five  The  hy. 
piece*  of  board,  foimingo  fort  of  fcoop,  as  B.  'rhe^^*“^*® 
handle  C Is  fufpended  by  a rope  faftemd  to  three  p*«Ie*,pi^^* 
placed  in  a triangle,  and  tied  together  at  A.  cCXLIU, 

The  working  of  this  machine  cunftils  entirely  inf'kl  ** 
balancing  the  fcoop  that  contain*  the  water,  and  di- 
rtying it  in  fuch  manner  that  the  water  may  be  thrown 
in  any  given  dirtftion.  It  is  evident  that  the  opera- 
tion of  this  machine  is  fo  very  eafy,  tlial  it  may  rather 
be  conJidered  as  an  agreeable  and  falutary  recreation 
than  hard  labour. 

With  this  machine  a man  of  moderate  ftrenglb,  by 
two  ilrokes  in  four  fcconds,  can  draw  half  a cubic  foot 
of  water,  that  i«,  more  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet 
in  an  hour. 

This  machine  is  frequently  ufed  by  the  Dutch  in 
emptying  the  water  from  their  dikes. 

Sect.  VI.  EnUriainin^  Experiments* 

44 

I.  SavEXAt  amufing  appearances  maybe  produced 
by  difguiling  or  direrlilying  a fyphon.  U may, 
example,  be  dlfgutfcd  in  a cup,  from  which  no  liquor Tantslui's 
will  How  till  the  fluid  is  raifcd  tfirrein  to  n ceitaincur* 
height;  but  when  the  cfllux  Is  once  begun,  it  will 
continue  liU  the  vcfltl  Is  emptied.  Thus,  fig.  1 1.  is  a 
cup,  in  the  centre  wliereof  is  fixed  a glafs  pipe 
continued  through  the  bottom  at  B,  over  which  is  put 
another  giafs  (iiIk,  made  air-tight  at  top  by  mean*  of 
the  cork  at  C j but  left  fo  open  at  foot,  by  holts  made 
at  D.  that  the  water  may  freely  rdc  beiwrcnthc  tubes 
a*  the  Clip  is  filled.  Till  tbe  fluid  in  the  clip  fliali  have 
gained  the  lop  of  the  inmoR  pipe  at  A,  no  motion 
will  appear.  The  air  however  from  between  the  two 
pipes  (King  ill  the  mean  time  extruded,  by  the  rife  of 
the  deiifcr  fluid,  and  palling  drrwn  the  inner  tubi,  wiD 
gel  away  at  bottom  ; a.nd  the  water,  as  foon  as  the 
top  of  the  iiicloied  tube  lhali  be  covered  thereby,  u'ill 
very  foon  fuUow,  and  continue  to  rife  in  this  maviune, 
as  in  the  fyphon,  till  the  whole  Is  run  i-if. 

Thii  is  cmlled  by  fume,  a Ttiniuiui't  cup  ; and,  to 
humour  the  thought,  a hollow  figure  is  foinetimes  put 
over  the  inner  tube,  of  fuch  a length,  that  whrn  the 
fluid  IS  pot  nearly  up  to  the  lip*  ol  the  mao,  the  fypboit 
may  begin  to  ad  and  empty  the  cup. 

This  IS  in  efleci  no  other  than  if  the  two  legs  of  the 
fyphon  wTre  Uith  within  the  vrfiel,  as  in  fig.  iz.  into 
wluch  tiiC  water  j^ured  will  rife  iu  tjie  (horicr  leg  of 
the  machine,  by  its  oattmd  pidTurc  upwards,  to  its 
own  level  ; and  wl.cn  it  fhall  have  gained  the  bend  of 
the  lyphoD,  it  will  come  away  by  the  longer  leg,  as 
D % already 
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^.mertatn*  airttdy  dclbribcd.  A«  applet  aa  orange,  or  any  other 
inf  oiperi*  may  be  put  into  the  veflel,  to  raile  the  water, 

■rcott.  arbrn  U it  near  the  bend,  to  (et  it  a>runniag,  by  way 
of  amufement. 

Again,  let  the  handle  of  the  cup,  fig.  1 1.  be  hob 
low  { let  the  tube  CD,  (crewed  therein,  communicate 
fccrt)  with  the  water  poured  into  the  cup,  that  it  may 
rife  f<)UBlly  in  both.  Being  once  above  thr  level  £D, 
it  wiU  overfiow,  and  defoendio^  through  the  cavity 
DB,  will  empty  the  cup  of  it*  liquor. 

a.  The  device  called  the  f^mUain  at  eommandt  aAa 
«*h*****^  upon  the  fame  principle  with  the  fyphon  in  the  cup. 
' llet  two  vcfTrla  A and  B be  joined  together  by  the 
pipe  C,  which  opens  into  them  both.  Let  A be  opened 
at  top,  B clofe  both  at  top  and  bottom  (Cave  only  a 
finall  hole  at  h to  let  the  air  get  out  of  the  veflel  B), 
and  A be  of  fuch  • fiac  as  to  hold  about  fix  times  as 
much  water  a^  B Let  a fyphon  DEF  be  fuldered  to 
the  vefiVI  D,  f(»  that  the  part  Dt.<  may  be  within  the 
vcHel,  and  F althout  it  | the  cod  D almoA  touching 
the  bottom  of  the  veflU,  and  the  end  F below  the  le* 
vel  of  D : the  vefTcl  B hanging  to  A by  the  pipe  C 
(foldered  into  both),  and  the  whole  fnpportrd  by  the 
pillars  G and  H upon  the  (land  I.  I he  bore  nl  the 
pipe  mull  be  confidcrably  lefs  than  the  bore  of  the 
iypbon. 

The  wh<  le  being  thus  coufiru^ted,  let  the  vcfTel  A 
he  filled  with  water,  which  will  run  through  thr  pipe 
C,  and  fill  the  vcfTcl  B.  Whin  B is  filled  above  the 
top  of  the  fyphon  at  £,  the  water  will  run  through  the 
fyphon,  and  be  difeharged  at  F.  Bui  as  the  bure  of 
the  fyphnn  Is  largct  than  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  the  fy* 
pSon  will  run  fabler  than  the  pipe, and  will  empty 
the  vcflel  B ; upon  which  the  water  will  ceafe  fium 
running  through  the  fyphon  at  F,  until  the  pipe  C re* 
fills  the  vcfirl  B,  and  then  it  will  begin  to  run  a*  be* 
fore.  And  thus  the  fyphon  will  continue  to  run  and 
Hop  alternately,  until  ^ the  water  in  tbc  veOel  A has 
luo  through  the  pipe  C.*—  So  that,  after  a few  trials, 
one  may  eafily  guefi  about  what  time  the  fyphon  will 
flop,  and  when  it  will  begin  to  run ; and  then,  to 
amufe  others,  be  msy  call  out,  or  **  rua,**  nc* 

cordinttly. 

3.  This  figure  reprefents  a very  pretty  portable  foun- 
tain, which,  being  charged  with  water,  and  inverted, 
will  play  a jet  nearly  as  high  as  the  refervoir,  till  the 
fluid  is  exhaufted  ; and  then  turned  up  on  the  other 
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water-dock,  be  thereby  formed. 

This  device  confifts  of  two  hollow  vcflels,  A and  B, 
communicatii^  with  each  other  only  by  the  recurved 
tubes  C and  D ; at  the  ends  of  which,  E and  F,  are 
placed  fmall  adjutages  to  diced  the  jet.  G and  H are 
iwro  open  tubes,  foldered  into  the  bottom  of  the  bafons 
belonging  to  A and  B,  through  which  the  water  flows 
in,  and  tills  thofc  veflds  to  a certain  height,  that  is, 
according  to  their  length.  They  by  their  difpofition 
alfo  prevent  the  return  of  the  water  tbc  fame  way, 
when  the  machine  is  turned  apfidc  down 

4.  Piovide  acylindricseflcl  of  gla(s  or  china,  A BCD, 
about  a foot  high,  and  fuur  inches  diamticr.  Make 
a hole  ia  its  bottom,  in  which  glue  a fntall  glafs-tube 
£,  of  about  one-ihird  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  whofc 
end  has  been  partly  doled  in  the  flame  of  a lamp,  fo 
that  it/ will  not  fuffer  the  water  to  pafs  out  but  by 
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drops,  and  that  very  flowly.  Cover  the  top  of  the  vef*  ftotertaiw* 
(el  with  a circle  of  wood  F»  in  the  centre  of  which  operi- 

make  a round  hole  ah;>ul  half  an  inch  diameter.  _ , 

Have  a glals  tube  GH,  a fuel  Kigli.  and  a quarter 
of  an  inch  (iistueter  : and  at  o^ic  end  lei  it  hare  a lotall 
^Ufs  I,  to  which  you  may  hatig  a weight  L.  by 

which  it  it  kept  in  rrfuiiihrio,  ua  or  near  the  furface 
of  the  water;  or  you  may  pour  a fmall  qiatuity  of 
mercury  into  ilie  lube,  for  die  fame  purpofe.  Fill  the 
vdTel  will]  water  ; put  the  tube  in  it,  and  over  it  place 
thr  rovrr  F,  through  the  bole  of  which  tbc  tube 
mull  pafs  frrtly  up  and  dowo.  Now,  as  the  water 
drops  gradually  out  of  the  velfel,  the  tube  will  con- 
tinue  to  dcfccad  till  it  crime  to  the  bottom. 

*rhcreforv,  pvlle  on  the  tnl>e  a graduited  paper,  and 
pul  it  in  the  vtflel  when  tieaily  full  of  water.  Hang 
a watch  by  it,  fet  to  a certain  hour  j and  a>  the  tube 
dekeodi,  mark  the  lunirs  with  the  ha!.'  and  qiuitcr 
hour*,  ff  ihe  vilkl  b';  fulfictmlly  Urge,  with  regard 
to  the  hole  at  the  buiom,  it  will  g<>  for  4 2 hourv,  a 
day,  or  aii  much  longer  as  you  plcafe,  and  require*  no 
other  tiouhk  iluu  that  of  pouring  in  water  to  « cer- 
tain height.  Care  mull  In  Utvi,  Uuwcrtr  that  the 
water  be  clean;  fur  if  itiere  be  any  kdmveul.  n will 
in  time  flop  the  fmall  hole  at  bottom,  or  at  leali  render 
the  motion  of  ibe  water  iiregular. 

Thi  vcflel  may  be  of  tin,  but  the  ^>pe  at  boilum 
fhuuld  be  glafis,  that  its  fmall  aperture  may  not  alter  br 
ufe  It  is  to  be  oblervcd.  that  the  tube  of  one  of  thc^ 
clocks  is  not  to  be  graduated  by  another : for  though 
the  veflel  be  of  the  fame  diameter  at  top,  it  may  not 
be  perfedly  cyliodneal  throughout : nor  ia  it  caly  to 
make  the  huU  at  the  bottom  of  one  vcflel  exactly  of 
the  lame  dimenfion  with  that  of  another.  ^8 

y.  I'bc  Hon.  Mr  Charles  Hamilton  has  deferibed  Clc.fydr^ 
a curioiH  clrpfydra  or  watcr-clrvck  of  new  coollruc* 
tion.  An  open  canal  rr,  fopplied  with  a conllant 
and  equal  tircani  by  the  fyphon  if,  has  at  each  end 
f f,  open  pipes  of  exadly  equal  boies,  which  deliver 
the  water  chti  runs  along  the  canal  r,  alicrnatelT 
into  the  vHfeU  / 1,/  s,  in  fnch  a quantity  aa  to  raiie 
the  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  tantalus  I,  vxai^ly  10 
an  hour.  The  canal  re  is  tqjviiv  ]Hiifcd  by  the  two 
pipes  y*  I . / upon  a ccittre  r ihe  ends  of  the  canal 
,e  are  railed  altcrmtcly,  as  tlic  cup*  « s arc  deprefled, 
to  which  they  arc  coniit^rtcd  !>y  Imrs  roiiniug  over 
the  pullics  it.  rhe  rnp,  % % are  fixed  at  each  end  of 
the  balance  m m,  which  mover  up  and  down  upon  its 
centre  o.  a «,  n 2,  Are  the  edges  of  two  wh.rla  or 
pullies.  moving  litiTcrent  ways  altcraately,  and  fitted 
10  the  cy  inJo  e by  oblique  teeth  both  in  the  cavity 
of  the  wheel  and  upon  the  cylinder,  which,  when  the 
wheel  m moves  one  wsy,  tiiat  ii,  in  the  diredtioo  of 
the  mmuie  liaud.  Du-et  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  and 
carry  the  cylinder  with  it,  and,  when  n rotwes  tbc  corw 
trary  way,  flip  over  thofe  of  the  cylinder,  the  teeth  not 
meciiog,  but  receding  from  each  other.  One  or  other, 
of  thefe  wheels  n m C4antinually  moves  a in  the  lame 
direction,  with  an  equable  and  uniourrupicd  motion. 

A fine  chain  goes  twice  round  each  wheel,  having  at 
one  end  a weight  w,  always  out  of  water,  which  equi- 
ponderates with^  at  the  other  end.  when  kept  floating 
on  the  furface  t>i  the  water  in  the  vcflel  g,  which  j mufl 
always  be  { the  two  cup'«  a, ».  one  at  each  end  of  the 
balance,  keep  it  in  till  00c  of  them  is  forced. 

dowo 
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EBtrrtBto-  down  by  tb<  weight  nod  impulfe  of  the  water,  which 
hHt il  receivet  from  the  Uotalu*  1 1 i:  each  of  thefc  cupt 
a,  s,  hM  likewife  a tantaliw  of  iu  own  h,  b.  which  cn»p- 
’ tiei  it  after  the  water  baa  done  running  from  g,  and 
braves  the  two  cups  again  in  i^uiBbrio t y is  a drain  to 
carry  off  the  water.  The  dial  plate,  &c.  needs  no 
defeription.  The  motion  of  the  depfydra  is  tffeded 
thus:  As  the  end  of  the  canal  et.  6xe<1  to  the  pipe 
y I,  is,  in  the  6gure,  the  lowcft,  all  the  water  fupplied 
by  the  Uphon  tuns  through  the  p-pe / 1 . into  the  velTel 
f I,  ttjl  il  runs  urer  the  top  of  the  tantalus  t{  when  it 
moot  Hiatelv  runv  out  at  i into  the  cup  s,  at  the  end  of 
Clif  halaitct  M,  and  forces  if  down ; the  b tlance  moving 
on  its  centre  v When  unr  fide  of  m is  brought  down, 
tbt  firing  which  cconeds  it  to  / i,  running  over  the 
puilr)  /,  laiica  the  end of  the  canal  e,  which  tuina 
tipin  its  C'.nire  r.  higher  than  f 2 1 cnnrequcfitly,  all 
the  w.itrr  which  nios  through  the  fyp-<oii  J palTd 
thr "iigh  / 2 into  t 2,  till  the  fame  operation  is  per- 
formed in  that  vtllkl,  and  fo  on  alternately.  As  the 
height  the  water  rifes  in  g in  an  hour,  via.  from  / to 
•s  equal  to  the  circumtcrcnce  of  a.  (he  fitaty  rifing 
throUijh  that  height  al  >ng  with  the  water,  lets  the 
weight  X ad  upon  the  pulley  a,  which  carries  with  it 
the  C)  Under  0 ; and  chi^  making  a revidution,  caufes  the 
index  k to  deicribe  an  hour  on  the  dial  plate.  This  re 
aolutioo  is  performed  by  the  pulley  m i ; the  next  is 
performed  by  n 2.  whilfi  a t goes  btek,  as  the  water 
in  g I runs  out  through  the  tantalus  { fory  mud  ful 
Kiw  the  water,  as  its  weight  tnereafes,  out  of  it.  The 
axis  0 always  keeps  moving  the  frme  way  ; the  iodex  p 
dcfcribei  the  minutes ; each  tantalus  mutt  be  wider  than 
the  fyphon,  that  the  vcflels  gg  may  be  empiied  as  low 
^9  as  /,  before  the  water  returns  to  (hem. 

A feunraln  6.  To  the  tube  wherein  the  water  is  to  rife,  fit  a fphe 

which  Itmlicular  head,  AB,  made  of  a plate  ol  ouial, 

ter^Vwm  perforated  at  top  with  a great  number  of  little 
wer.  boles.  The  water  rifmg  with  vehemence  towards  AB, 
fig  a.  will  be  there  divided  into  innumerable  little  threads,  and 
jo  afterwards  broke,  and  difpcrfcd  into  the  fined  diups. 

A feuntain  7-  To  the  lube  AB,  foldet  two  fphetical  tegments C 
wJ^iih  and  D,  almoil  touchiug  each  other ; with  a ferew  E, 

fprts  to  cotitraA  or  amplify  the  mtertlicc  or  chink  at  pita- 

form  of  a chooft  to  nuke  a fmooth,  even  cleft,  in 

(sbk  cloih.  a fpberical  or  UnticuUr  head,  fitted  upon  the  tube. 

J The  water  (pouting  through  the  chink,  or  cleft,  will 
jt  expand  itfcli  in  manner  of  a cloth. 

The  floH'i  8.  Make  a boliiaw  globe  A,  of  copper  or  h ad,  and  of 
i'u^r"***"*  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  comes 
t'CXLill  ^he  pipe  to  which  it  is  to  he  placed.  Pierce  a 

ftg.  xo.  numbcf  of  fmall  holes  thro*  this  globe,  that  all  lend 
towards  its  centre}  obferving.  however,  that  the  dia- 
meters of  all  ihefe  holes,  taken  together,  muit  nut 
exceed  that  of  the  pipe  al  the  part  bum  whence  the 
water  fi>>ws.  Annex  to  it  a pipe  B,  of  fuch  height  as 
you  think  convenient ; and  let  it  be  ferewed  at  C,  to 
the  pipe  from  whence  the  jet  flows.  The  watcr-that 
oomck  from  the  Jet  ru(Ki>ig  with  viulciicc  into  the  globe, 
Will  be  forced  out  at  the  holes,  with  the  diiection  in 
which  they  are  made,  and  will  produce  a very  plea- 
flog  fphere  of  water. 

•niehy-  9-.  Procure  a IkiIc  figure  made  of  cork,  as  AB, 
ilrsBlk  which  you  may  paint,  or  drcls  in  a light  fluff,  alter 
4«eccr,  own  fancy.  In  this  figure  you  are  to  place  the 

(maU  boUow  cone  C|  made  ^ tbia  Icai  br^s.  Wlic'w 


the  figure  is  placed  on  thejet-d*eau  that  plays  id  a*a**«ain- 

perptndicuiar  d rcAion,  it  will  remain  fulpeoded  on 

the  top  of  the  water,  and  perform  a great  variety  of-  « 

motions. 

If  a hallow  hall  of  copper,  of  an  inch  diameter,  and 
very  light,  be  placed  on  a fimilar  jet,  it  will,  in  like 
manner,  remain  furprnded,  revolving;  00  iu  centre,  and 
^reading  the  water  all  round  it,  in  the  manner  repre- 
fented  byfi^.  6 or  Plate  CCXLIV.  fig.  u— But  note, 
that  as  it  is  necrffsry  the  ball,  See.  when  on  the  de- 
feent,  (honld  keep  the  fame  precife  perpcnd  cular  where- 
in it  rofc  (fince  olherwite  it  would  mils  the  dream  and 
fall  downright),  fuch  a Jouatam  fhould  only  be  played 
in  a place  bee  from  wind.  53 

to.  Make  a hollow  leaden  cone  A,  whofe  axis  is  one- The  hemb 
third  o(  the  diameter  of  its  bale.  The  circle  C, 
forms  its  bafe.  mull  be  in  pnrportion  to  (be  furface  ofp^^^ 
water  that  fl  -wt  from  the  jet  on  which  it  Is  to  be  pla-cCXLV. 
cedi  that  it  may  flow  from  it  equally  on  all  Tides.  Tofig-  <• 
the  cone  join  the  pipe  B,  which  ferves  not  only  as  a 
fuppiXt,  but  is  to  be  pierced  with  a number  of  holes, 
that  It  may  fupply  the  c>Vne  with  a fufBcieni  quantity 
of  water.  S<:rew  the  tube  JaH  mentioned  to  the  top  of 
that  from  whence  the  jet  proceeds.— The  water  that 
rufhes  into  the  cone  from  the  pipe,  will  run  ovei  its 
circumference,  and  form  a hemifpherical  cafeade.  If 
this  piece  be  fo  conHrvdcd  that  it  may  be  place<l  in  a 
reverted  pufition,  it  will  produce  a fountain  in  the  form 
Ot  a vale,  (fee  fig.  2 };  and  if  there  be  a fitlictcnt 
quantity  of  water,  both  thefe  pieces  may  he  placid  on 
the  fame  pipe,  the  fountain  at  top  and  the  cafeade 
underneath  which  by  their  variety  wiU  produce  a very 
pleating  appearance.  54 

1 1.  L»cl  flierc  be  two  portions  of  a hollow  fphere,  thsi  T*  e 
arc  very  (hallow  ; and  let  them  be  fo  ]-m>cd  iugei!itr,^“'-’ 

that  the  circular  fpacc  between  them  may  be  very  cc**LilV. 
row.  Fix  them  vertically  to  a pipe  frv^m  whi.ttce  a jujjg.  3, 
proceeds.  In  that  p*rt  by  which  the  p>^tiuns  ot  the 
fphere  arc  ji>tned  there  mufl  be  made  a omi.hcr  of 
holes  ; then  the  water  ruOiing  into  the  narrow  cavity 
will  be  forced  out  from  the  holes,  and  produc'c  a regu- 
lai  figure  of  the  fun,  as  in  the  plate.  rhii  piece  re- 
quires a large  quantity  and  force  of  water  to  make  it 
appear  to  advantage. 

Several  pieces  t^f  this  fort  may  Ue  placed  over  each 
other,  in  a horizontal  dir.diiivn.  and  io  that  the  fame 
pipe  may  fupply  them  all  with  water  (fee  fig.  6.  of 
plate  CCXLV  ) It  is  proper  to  oSftrve,  that  the  dia- 
meter of  thefe  pieces  mufl  continually  dimimfh,  id  pro- 
portion to  tlieir  diflance  from  the  bottom.  ye 

12.  Makeabollow  circle  A,  the  fide*  of  which  are  toTh*  rv/d.’ 
be  pierced  with  12  or  I5  holes,  made  in  an  iiichnidy  * 
ditidiun:  or  you  may  place  the  like  number  of  Imill 

tubes  round  the  circle.  fix  this  circle  on  the  top  • i,,n. 

of  a jet,  in  luch  manner  that  it  may  turn  freely  rouod.fig.  2. 

The  water  rulhinjr  violently  into  the  hollow  circle 
will  keep  it  it  continual  motion  ; and  at  the  fame  tin>e 
forcing  out  of  the  hobs  or  (mall  turies,  will  form  a re- 
volving figure  with  rays  in  diflercut  directions,  as  in 
the  plate. 

13.  Trovide  a ftrooff  copper  vifTcI  A,  of  fuch  figure  as  The 
you  think  couvenient  ; in  «vbicb  folder  a pipe  B£,  uf  i*  d jet 
the  fame  metal.  Let  there  be  a cock  a<  H,  which  j- 

be  made  fo  light  that  no  air  can  pafs  by  it.  The  pipe”'* 

JBL  mud.  go  very  near  the  boitoin  of  tbe  vcQcl,  bot* 

not 
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KnfcTta-M;-  "not  touch  »t.  Th<re  muil  be  «a<xhcr  pipe  F»  Hi  orhofc 
****<•**•*’•  eitremily  G iIktc  it  a T*ry  Cr.iiil  Uoici  thit  niwf  o»uil 
■ be  Icreweu  lOlo  IQC  l«jim«r. 

'Hie  »eflcl  being  thu»  difpofed,  take  a good  fyringc  j 
and  placing  the  cuii  of  it  tit  the  hole  at  if,  open  the 
c<x:k,  and  f rce  the  air  into  the  vtHel  ; thci\  turn  the 
cock  and  take  out  the  fyringc.  Repeat  tUia  operation 
fevend  times,  till  t)ie  air  iu  the  eetlw*  be  itiongly  cuii> 
denied.  TIku  till  tlir  fyringe  with  water,  and  iotce  ti 
into  the  vcwil,  in  the  fame  maancr  a^  you  did  the  air  t 
and  repeat  this  uperati<iu  till  you  cau  iorce  no  piore 
vrater  into  the  vdlel;  then  Ihui  tkc  cock.  This  vtlTcl 
will  be  always  ready  to  perlorcn  an  cxtcoipore  }ct  dVau  : 
fi>r,  nit  turning  the  cock,  the  fpnug  ot  the  coinpreffcd 
air  will  force  out  the  water  with  great  violence,  and 
the  jet  will  continue,  thuugli  comlantly  dtcirafiiiK  in 
fort.e,  till  the  water  is  ail  cxluiuU'd,  or  the  air  with* 
iu  the  vclTcl  is  come  to  the  faaic  (kiility  with  that 
uthout. 

14.  l,<t  there  be  made  a tin  vcOcl,  about  fix  indies 
' high,  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  fn<>u;h  ut 

this  veird  mull  be  oidy  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide; 
ami  in  its  bottom  make  a g 'vat  number  of  fuialt  holes 
about  the  fize  of  a common  fewing  needle.  Riuuge 
this  vtlfcl  in  water,  with  its  mouth  open;  and  when 
it  is  full,  cork  it  up  and  take  it  out  of  the  water. 
So  long  as  the  vcOcl  remains  corked,  no  water  wliat* 
ever  wiJ  come  out.;  but  as  i'oon  as  it  is  uucoikcd,  the 
water  will  iifuc  out  from  the  fmaU  iudes  at  its  t>oUoin. 
You  muil  obferve,  that  if  the  holes  at  its  bottom 
of  the  vefTJ  be  more  than  one  lisih  of  an  inch  diame* 
Icr,  or  if  they  be  in  loo  great  number,  the  water  will 
run  out  though  the  vcird  be  c rrkeJ  ; for  then  tlie  pref- 
furc  of  the  air  againil  the  bottom  of  the  vclhl  will  not 
$\  be  fuiHcicntTo  continc  the  water. 

A fbf»  full  An  experiment  iiiiiilar  to  this  is  made  with  a glass 
filled  with  water,  over  which  a piece  of  paper  is  placed. 
M^tV.c  w*-  inverted  ; and  the  water,  by  tlic 

tern^t  priffure  of  the  air  under  it,  will  remain  in  the  glali. 

That  the  paper,  though  the  feeming,  is  n.it  the  real, 
iiippurt  of  the  «-atcr,  will  appear  from  n®  25. 

15.  In  this  fountain,  the  air  being  compreiTcd  by 
JauLgfoun-  concealed  fall  of  walcf.  makes  a jet,  which,  after 

fomc  continuance,  is  cooGdered  by  the  ignorant  as  a 
perpetual  motion;  becaufe  they  imagine  that  the  fame 
water  which  fell  from  the  jet  arifes  again.  Tiie  boxes 
CE  and  DYX  being  clofc,  wc  fee  ,only  the  baUm 
ABW,  with  a hole  at  W,  into  which  the  water  fpoui. 
ing  at  11  falls  ; but  that  water  docs  not  come  up  again ; 
for  it  runs  down  through  the  pipe  WX  into  liie  box 
DYX,  from  whence  it  drives  out  the  aj>  through  the 
ascending  pipe  YZ,  Into  the  cavity  of  the  box  CLi, 
when,  prefiing  upon  the  water  that  is  in  it,  it  foiccs 
it  out  through  tlie  fpouting  pipe  OQ,  as  long  as  tliere 
is  any  water  io  CE ; fo  that  this  whole  play  is  only 
wbiUl  the  water  contained  in  CE,  having  tpouud  out, 
falls  down  through  the  pipeWX  into  tl»c  cavity  DVX. 
The  force  of  the  jet  is  proportionable  to  the  height  of 
the  ]>ipe  WX,  or  of  the  boxes  CE  and  I)  V abi'vc  one 
another:  the  height  of  the  water,  meafuted  from  the 
bafon  ABW  to  the  furfacc  of  the  water  in  the  lower 
box  DYX,  is  always  equal  to  tlie  height  meatuted 
from  the  top  of  the  jet  to  the  furfacc  of  the  water  in 
the  middle  cavity  at  CE,  Now,  lince  the  furfacc  CE 
u always  faliiug,  and  the  water  In  DY  always  rihng, 
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the  height  of  the  jet  mull  continually  decreafe,  llfl  it  K revtaln. 
IS  lh.)Ui:r  by  the  Uight  uf  ihc  drpeh  of  the  cavity  CE, 
winch  is  emptying,  added  to  the  depth  of  the  cavity  . /*  ^ 

UY,  which  is  always  idling  ; .nud  when  the  jet  is  fal«« 

Icn  fo  low,  it  immediately  cesk*.  The  air  is  repre* 
feuted  by  the  polnu  tu  this  figure.  Tn  prepare  thU 
fountain  fur  playin,*,  wiiich  Ih^uid  be  done  unobferved, 
pour  in  water  ae  W,  till  the  cavity  DXV  is  filled; 
then  invert  the  fountain,  and  the  water  will  run  from 
the  cavity  DXV  iulo  the  cavity  CE,  which  may  be 
known  lo  be  full,  when  the  w'atcr  tuns  out  at  b held 
down.  iKt  the  fountain  up  again,  and,  in  order  to 
make  it  play,  pi»ur  in  about  a pint  of  water  into  tlve 
bafon  AbW ; and  as  foon  as  it  lias  filled  the  pipe 
WX,  it  will  begin  to  play,  and  ctiiiiiiiue  aa  long  aa 
there  is  any  water  in  CE,  Von  may  then  pour  back 
the  water  kft  in  the  bafon  AlUV,  titio  a'ly  veiUt,  and 
invert  the  fountain,  whicli,  being  kt  upright  again. 

Will  be  made  to  plsy,  by  putting  b-rck  the  water 
poured  out  into  AbW  ; and  fu  on  as  often  as  you 
pleafe. 

The  fountain  fig.  3.  is  of  the  fame  kind;  but  La* 
viiig  double  the  number  ut  pipes  aud  concealcti  cavi- 
tii»,  it  plays  as  hi^h  again.  In  order  to  undciUand  it# 
ilruciure,  lec  fig.  7.  'i'he  bafon  is  A,  the  four  cavi> 
tics  are  B,  C,  D,  and  £,  from  which  the  water  through 
the  pipe  / O fpouts  up  tu  double  the  height  oJ  the 
founuiu,  the  air  at  L,  which  drives  it,  being  doubly 
condenfed.  The  water  going  down  the  pipe  1 (e. 
three  feet  long),  cuitdenfcs  the  air  that  goes  up  nilo 
the  cavity  C through  the  pipe  3,  fo  as  to  make  it  rs 
llrongcr  tbau  the  common  air;  then  the  water,  which 
falling  iu  the  pipe  5 from  C to  D,  is  capable,  by  the 
height  of  its  tali,  oi  cundetifing  the  air  ai  E,  fo  as  to 
make  it  tV  tlrougcr,  being  pulhed  at  C by  air  already 
coodeiifcd  into  X9  fp>^*  caufes  the  air  at  L to  be 
condeni'ed  twice  as  much  ; that  is,  to  be  [ (Iruiigcr 
than  common  air  ; and  therefore  it  will  make  the  wa* 
ter  at  (r  fpout  out  w'ith  twice  the  force,  and  rife  twice 
as  high  as  it  w.>uU  do  if  the  ftuniaiQ  had  bean  of 
the  iame  HruCturc  with  the  furmer.  in  playing  this 
fountain  turn  it  upiide  down,  and  taking  out  the  plugs 
g,  fill  the  two  cavities  C and  E,  and  having  ihut  the 
holes  again,  fet  the  foiinuia  upngiit,  and  pour  iume 
water  into  liie  bafon  A,  and  the  jet  will  play  out  at  G ; . 
but  the  luJMiaiu  will  liegin  to  play  too  fotm,  and  there- 
fore the  but  way  is  to  tiuvc  a cock  in  the  pipe  3, 
which,  being  open  wluld  the  cavities  C and  E are 
filled,  and  ihut  again  before  the  fi/untam  is  fet  up,  w*ill 
keep  the  watei  thrown  into  the  biion  Uorn  going  down 
tlic  pipe  1,  and  tnai  of  the  cavity  C fiom  going  down 
the  pipe  3,  by  which  means  the  fonniam  will  not  play 
before  its  time,  which  wiU  he  as  fiKHi  as  the  cock  is 
opened. 

16.  Troenre  a tin  vciTcl  ABC,  five  inches  high  and  The  mspi- 
four  in  diatiicicr ; and  let  it  be  clofid  at  top,  I'o  thc  -<l  c.ifcAJe, 
bottisai  of  this  vetlel  let  tlicre  he  fobhr^d  the  pipe  DE, 
of  ten  inches  h ngth,  and  h «lf  an  indi  in  dumcier : this 
pipe  imiil  be  open  at  each  end,  and  the  upper  cud  mult 
be  above  the  water  iu  the  vctkl.  I'u  ttic  b Htuin  atfo 
fix  five  or  fix  Imall  tubes  1',  about  uncctghth  of  an 
inch  diameter.  By  thek  pipes  the  watu  comaiacjl  in 
the  vcifei  is  lo  run  llowly  out. 

Place  tills  machine  on  a fort  of  tin  bafon  GH,  in 
the  middle  of  which  U a hole  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
5 diameter. 
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Et  ditmcter.  To  this  tube  OK,  fix  feme  pivert  ihut  m»y 

ing  open*  fuppe  rt  ({ic  tefTtl  ovtr  the  bafun  ; «nd  obfeive  that  the 
!*****^*‘  end  D,  of  the  tube  DE.  muft  be  litllt  more  than  one 
quanct  of  an  inch  fr<im  the  baf«in.  There  mul\  bt  alio 
another  vtflirl  placed  under  the  bafon,  to  receive  the 
watei  ’hat  runt  from  it. 

K<iw,  the  fmali  pipes  difehat^tn^  more  water  into 
tb-’  hif<  n than  can  run  out  at  the  hole  in  itt  centre*  the 
wat(.r  will  rife  in  the  hafon,  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
pip*  D£,  and  prevent  the  air  from  getting  into  the 
veife!  .AB  t and  confrquently  the  water  will  evafe  to 
from  the  loiall  pipes.  But  the  water  contimiing 
to  6ow  fTr>m  the  l^fon.  the  air  wUl  have  liberty  again  to 
enter  the  vefTrt  .'\B,  by  the  tube  DE*  and  the  water 
will  again  dow  fri>m  the  fmali  pipes.  Thus  they  will 
alter  natcly  (lop  and  B(»w  as  long  as  any  water  remains 
in  the  vclTrl  .-\B. 

Ai  you  will  eafily  know*  by  obferving  the  rife  of  the 
water*  when  the  pipes  will  ceafe  to  flow,  and  by  the 
fall  of  it.  when  they  will  begin  to  run  again,  you  may 
fafcly  predict  the  change  ; or  you  may  command 
them  to  run  or  ftop*  and  they  will  feem  to  obey  your 
orders. 

The  UiumU  17.  'I*hia  fountain  begins  to  play  when  certain  can* 
raudlou::  dies  placed  round  it  are  light*  ti.  and  (lops  when  thofe 
candies  are  eatinguKbed*  It  is  conftruded  as  follows. 
Pr6vide  two  cylindrical  vefleU,  AB  aud  CD.  Con- 
nell them  by  tubes  open  at  both  ends*  at  HE,  FB,  &c. 
fu  that  the  air  may  defetnd  out  of  the  higher  into  the 
lower  vcfTcl.  To  thefe  tubes  fix  candlcUtcks  H*  &c. 
and  to  the  hollow*  cover  CF*  of  the  lower  vefTd,  fit  a 
(mail  tube  £F*  furnifhed  with  a cock  G*  and  reaching 
almott  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  vclTei.  In  G let  there  be 
an  aperture  with  a ferew*  whereby  water  may  be  poured 
into  Ci>. 

Now*  the  candles  at  H,  ttc.  being  lighted*  the  air 
in  the  contiguous  pipes  will  be  thereby  ratified,  and 
the  jet  from  the  fmali  tube  KF  will  begin  to  pUy  : as 
the  air  hcccmes  more  ratified*  the  force  of  the  jet  will 
increafe*  ar.d  it  will  coittinue  to  pity  till  the  water  in 
the  lower  vcfTel  is  cxhaulted  It  is  evident,  that  as  the 
motion  of  the  jet  is  caufed  by  the  hrat  of  the  candles, 
if  they  be  extinguifhed,  the  fountain  mutt  prcfcntly 
flop. 

18.  This  fotsntain  is  ojotrived  to  play  by  the  fpring 
of  the  air,  iiicrcafed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  ferves 
atfo  for  a dial  at  the  fame  time.  GNS  is  a hollow 
globe  of  thin  copper,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  fup* 
pi>rt«d  by  a fmali  invertt*d  bafon,  refting  on  a frame 
ABC,  with  four  legs  between  which  there  is  a large 
bafon  of  two  feet  diameter  In  the  leg  C there  is  a 
concealed  pipe,  pnKcrding  from  G,the  bottom  of  the 
infide  of  the  globe,  aUmg  HV,  and  jointug  an  upright 
pipe  u I,  for  making  a Jet  ai  1.  (he  fhort  pipe  I u, 
going  to  the  bottom  of  the  bafon,  has  a valve  at  u un* 
der  the  horizontal  part  HV,  and  another  valve  at  V 
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above  it,  and  under  the  cock,  dc.  At  the  oortk  pol«Fateruin> 

N,  there  is  a fetew  for  opening  a hole,  through  which 

the  globe  is  fupplted  with  water.  When  the  globe  ,*, 

hall  filled,  let  the  machine  be  fcl  in  a garden,  and  as  ’ ■ 

the  fun  heat*  the  copper  and  rarthes  the  included  air, 

the  air  will  prefi  upon  the  whaler,  which,  defc*  tiding 

through  the  pipe  GCHV,  will  lift  up  the  valve  V,  and 

fhui  the  valve  h,  and  the  cock  being  open,  fpout  out 

at  i.  and  continue  to  do  fo  for  a lortg  time  if  the  fun 

fhiiies,  and  the  adjutage  be  ftnall.  At  night,  as  the  air 

condenfes  apin  by  the  cold,  the  outward  air  prcfhng 

into  the  adjutage  I,  will  Ihut  the  valve  V,  but  by  its 

preflurc  oA  the  batm  Dx/H,  pufh  up  the  water  which 

has  been  played  in  the  day-time  through  the  valve  «« 

and  the  pipe  nHG  into  the  globe,  fo  as  to  (ill  it  up 

again  to  the  fame  height  which  it  had  at  firil,  and  the  , 

next  fun  ihine  w .11  cauf.-  the  fountain  to  play  again, 

&c.  The  ufe  of  the  cock  is  to  keep  the  fountain  from 
playing  till  you  think  proper:  a (mJl  jet  will  pUy  hx 
or  eight  hours. 

If  the  globe  bt  fei  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
rettihed  before  ft  be  fixed,  with  the  hour-line*  or  me- 
ridians drawn  upon  it,  the  hours  marked,  aud  the 
countries  painted,  as  on  the  common  globe,  it  will 
form  a good  dial:  the  fun  then  fhining  upon  the  fame 
placet  iu  this  globe  as  It  does  on  the  earth  itfclf.  Tbit 
fountain  was  invenced  by  Dr  Dcfaguliers.  6j 

19.  'I’hcrc  is  a pretty  cotiirtvaiicc,  by  which  the  fpe*  Thehy-^ 
cific  gravity  of  the  body  is  fo  altcicd*  that  it  riles  and 
fink*  in  water  at  our  plcafure.  l.ct  little  images  of  men, 
about  an  inch  high,  of  coloured  glal's,  be  befpokc  at  a 
glafs-houfc  ; and  let  them  be  oude  fo  a»  to  be  hollow 
within,  but  fo  as  to  have  a fmali  opening  into  this  hol- 
low, cither  at  the  folc  of  the  foot  or  elfewhtre.  Let 
them  be  fet  afloat  in  a clear  glats  phi.il  of  water,  filled 
within  about  an  inch  of  the  mouth  of  tlie  bottle  ; then 
let  the  bottle  have  its  mouth  dofed  with  a bladder, 
ciofely  tied  round  its  neck*  fo  as  to  let  no  air  efcape 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  images  themfclves  arc 
nearly  of  ths  fame  fpccific  gravity  with  water,  or  ra- 
ther a little  mure  light,  and  confequcntly  float  near  the 
furface.  Now  when  we  picfi  down  the  bladder,  tied 
on  at  the  top,  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  aud  thus 
prdslhe  air  upon  the  furfaccof  the  water  in  the  hintlet 
the  water  being  prclTed  will  force  into  the  hollow  of 
the  image  through  the  little  opening;  thus  the  air 
within  the  images  will  be  prefled  more  clofclv  together, 
and  being  alfo  more  filled  with  water  now  than  before, 
the  images  will  become  more  hc4vy,  and  will  confe- 
qucnily  defeend  to  the  bottom  ; but,  upon  taking  off 
the  preflurc  bom  above,  the  air  within  them  will  ag^iu 
drive  out  the  water,  and  they  will  rife  to  the  lame 
heights  as  before,  if  the  cavities  in  fome  of  the  ima- 
ges be  greater  than  thofe  In  others,  they  will  rife  and 
fall  differently,  which  makes  the  expcrimcul  more 
amufiog. 
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HYDROTHORAX,  a coUedion  of  water  in  the 
bread.  Sec  (the  /mJrx  fubjoined  to)  Mimcixe.  ^ 
HVDRUNTDM,  (anc.  gcog.),  a noble  and  com- 
modious port  of  Ctdsbria,  from  which  there  was  a (hor- 
Ur  paffage  to  ApoUooia  (Pliny.)  Famous  for  its  an- 


H Y D 

tiquity,  and  for  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of  its  inhabi- 
taiita.  Now  Otranto,  a city  of  Napier,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  193  ly'.  N.  Lat. 

40^  I a'. 

HVEMAN'TES,  (in  the  primitive  church),  offco- 

ders. 
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H7C«^  dm  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  coonmtieit  that  they 
II  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  porch  of  the  churchci 
other  penitent!*  bat  were  obliged  to  ftand 
■ - . without,  expofed  to  all  the  iaclemeocy  of  the  wea> 

ther. 

HYOEIA,  in  mytholo^.  See  Hialth. 

HYGIEINE,  Tya.w,  formed  of  **  found, 

healthy,"  that  branch  of  medicine  which  confiden 
health,  and  difcoveri  proper  mean!  and  remedici,  with 
their  ufe,  in  the  prefervatioD  of  that  date. 

The  object  of  thia  branch  of  medicine  are,  the  non* 
natoralf.  See  Diit,  Exfacisi,  &c. 

Hyciciwi,  more  largely  taken,  ia  divided  into 
three  part! ; prophylaAice,  which  forefeet  and  pre> 
Tcnlt  difeafea;  lynterilice,  employed  in  preferving 
health  { and  analeptice,  whofe  office  ia  to  cure  difeafea, 
and  reftorc  health. 

HYGINUS  (Caiaajuliut), affraromarian,  the  freed« 
man  of  Auguilut,  and  the  friend  of  Ovid,  wat  bom  in 
Spain,  or,  according  to  other*,  in  Alexandria.  He 
wrote  many  books  which  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  ; all  of  which  are  lod,  except  fome  fablea,  and 
a work  entitled  jljtromomino  Poetuons  and  even  thefe 
are  come  down  to  ua  very  imperfeft.  'I*he  heft  edition 
of  thefe  rrmaioa  ia  that  of  Munkcr,  publilhed  with 
lome  other  pieces  of  antiquity  in  2 volt  d»o,  i68i,  un- 
der the  title  of  Mythograpbi  iMm. 

HYGROMETER,  an  indrument  for  meafaring 
the  degrees  of  drynefs  or  motfture  ol  the  almofphere, 
in  like  nunner  as  the  barometer  and  thermometer  mca- 
fare  it*  different  degree*  of  gravity  or  warmth. 

Though  every  fuhHance  which  fwcllt  in  muift,  and 
fhrinka  in  dry  weather,  ii  capable  of  becoming  an  hy* 
grometer  ; yet  thia  kind  of  inftrument  ia  far  from  hie- 
ing  aa  yet  arrived  at  fuch  a degree  of  pcrfe&ion  aa  the 
barometers  and  thermometers.  There  are  three  gene- 
ral principles  on  which  hygiometer*  hive  been  con- 
ftruCled.  1.  Tlie  lengthening  and  fliortening  of  llring* 
by  drynefs  and  moiflure,  or  their  twilling  and  uniwill- 
ing  by  the  fame.  a.  The  fwrlling  and  (blinking  of 
folid  fuhftaocci  by  moifture  or  drymef*  \ and,  3.  By 
the  increafe  or  deertafe  of  the  weight  of  parlicuUr  bo- 
dies whofe  nature  ia  to  abforb  the  humidity  of  the  at- 
mofphere. 

1,  On  the  firll  of  thefe  prtncipivt  Mr  Smeaton  hath 
conftruded  sn  hygrometer  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that 
had  appeared  before  i and  of  which  the  following  ac- 
count ia  given  in  the  6ad  volume  of  the  Philofopliu:al 
TranfaAion*. 

**  Having  fome  year*  ago  attempted  to  make  an  ac- 
curate and  fcnfiblc  hygp’oraetcr  by  mean*  of  a hempen 
cord  of  a oonfiderablc  length,  I quickly  found,  that, 
though  it  wai  more  than  fufficicnily  fufceptiblc  of  eve- 
ry change  in  the  humidity  of  the  almofphere,  yet  the 
cord  was  upon  the  whole  in  a ciuitiuual  (late  of  length- 
ening. Tliough  ihi*  change  was  the  greateft  at  tirft, 
yet  It  did  not  appear  probable  that  any  given  time 
would  bring  it  to  a certainly  { and,  furthermore,  it 
i^ed,  that  as  the  cord  grew  more  deUrmiiiale  in 
mean  length,  the  alteration  by  certain  differences  of 
moiffure  gfew  left.  Now,  as  on  coniidcring  wood, 
paper,  8tc.  llierc  did  not  appear  to  be  a like- 
lihood of  finding  any  fubilance  fufficicntly  fcnfible  of 
difference*  of  moillurc  that  would  be  unalterable  under 
the  fame  degrees  thereof  j thia  led  me  to  coofidcr  of  a 
i6i« 


ooDllruftioa  which  would  readily  admit  of  aa  adjuff-  Hygroow- 
ment ; fo  that,  though  the  cord  whereby  the  ioftniment 
is  actuated  may  be  variable  in  itfelf,  both  as  to  abfo- 
lute  length,  and  difference  of  length  under  given  de- 
grees of  moifture,  yet  that,  on  fuppofition  o<  a mate- 
rial departure  from  its  onginal  fc^,  it  might  be  re- 
dily  rcltored  thereto  } and,  in  confequcnce,  that  any 
number  of  hygrometers  fimilarly  conftruded,  might, 
like  thermometers,  be  capable  of  fpeaking  the  lame 
langtuue. 

**  The  two  points  of  heat  the  more  readily  deter- 
minable in  a thermometer,  are  the  points  of  freezing 
and  boiling  water.  In  like  nunner,  to  conftru^  hy- 
grometers which  (hall  be  capable  of  agreement,  it  is 
nectffary  to  eftablilh  two  ditterent  degrees  of  a moi- 
fture which  (hall  be  at  fixed  in  thcmfelvet,  and  to  which 
we  can  have  recourfe  as  readily  and  aa  often  as  poflibtc. 

**  One  point  it  given  by  making  the  fubftance  per- 
feflly  wet,  which  ^ma  fufficicntly  determinable  t the 
other  is  that  of  per(c&  dry,  which  I do  not  apprehend 
to  be  attainable  with  the  fame  precifion.  A readinefi 
to  imbibe  wet,  b that  the  fubftance  may  be  foon  and 
fully  faturated,  and  alfo  a facility  of  parting  with  its 
moifture  on  being  expofed  to  the  fire  to  dry  ; at  the 
fame  lime,  that  neither  immerfioo,  nor  a moderate  ex- 
pofitioo  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  (hall  injure  its  tex- 
ture ; art  propertiea  requifite  to  the  firft  mover  of  fuck 
an  hygrometer,  that  in  a manner  exclude  all  fubftancea 
that  1 am  acquainted  with,  befidet  hempen  and  ftazeo 
threads  and  cords,  or  fnbllances  compounded  of  them. 

**  Upon  thefe  ideas,  in  the  year  1758,  Icoaftruded 
two  hygrometer*  at  nearly  alike  as  puffible,  in  order 
that  1 might  have  the  means  of  examining  their  agreo- 
ment  or  difagrccmeot  on  (imiWr  or  diffimilar  treat- 
ment. The  interval  or  icale  between  dry  and  wet  I 
divided  into  )oo  equal  parts,  which  1 eat)  the  degrees 
of  tbit  hygrometer.  The  point  of  o denotes  perfeft 
dry;  and  the  numbers  incieafe  with  the  dcgrcca  of 
moifture  to  too,  which  denotes  perfect  wet. 

**  On  comparing  them  for  lumc  time,  when  hung 
up  together  in  a paftage  ur  ftaircafe,  wliere  they  would 
be  very  luile  affe^fted  by  fire,  and  where  they  would 
be  expofrd  to  as  free  an  air  as  pi*ffible  in  the  infide  of 
the  houfe,  1 found  that  they  were  generally  within  one 
degree,  and  very  rarely  differed  two  degrees:  but  at 
thefe  comparifuns  neccftanly  took  up  lome  time,  and 
were  frequently  interrupted  by  long  avocations  from 
home,  it  was  fume  years  before  1 could  form  a tolerable 
judgment  of  them.  One  thing  1 fooo  obferved,  not 
altogether  to  ray  Liking,  which  wu,  that  the  flaxen 
cords  made  ufe  of  feemed  to  nuke  fo  much  rrfilUncc 
to  the  entry  of  fmall  degrees  of  moifture  (fuch  aa  ia 
commonly  experienced  within  doors  in  the  fiiuation 
abx'Vc  mentiuDcd),  that  all  the  chaugea  were  comprifed 
within  the  firft  50*  ol  the  (calc;  but  yet,  on  expofing 
them  to  the  warm  (team  of  a walh- houfe,  the  index 
quickly  mounted  to  100.  1 waa  therefore  ^efirous  of 

impregnating  the  cords  with  fometaing  of  a bline  na- 
ture, which  ihould  difpale  them  more  forcibly  to  at- 
traA  moifture;  in  order  that  the  index  might,  with  the 
ordinary  ebangesof  the  moifture  in  theatmofphere,  cra- 
ve! over  a greater  part  of  the  fcale  of  1 00.  How  to  do 
this  in  a regular  and  fixed  quantity,  waa  the  fubjcA  of 
many  experimenta,  and  fev.  ral  years  utieri  upicd  inquiry. 

At  Laftl  tried  theoue  hereafter  deferibeda  which  feemed 
i * to 
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'Yfrfmme  to  ltir«<r  my  inteotioa  in  a great  'teeafure ; and  tho* 
. upon  the  whole  it  doe*  not  appear  probable  that  ercr 

* thii  inftrument  will  be  made  capable  of  fuch  an  accu- 
rate agreetneat  aa  the  mercurial  therroemetera  are*  yet 
if  we  can  rcditce  aU  the  diragTcemcnti  of  an  hygrome- 
ter within  ]'eth  part  of  the  whole  fcale*  it  will  pro- 
bably be  of  ufe  in  Come  pbilofophical  ioquirtea,  in  lieu 
•f  inftrumentt  whidb  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
any-common  fcaleat  all. 

ytafee  **  Fig.  i.aoda.  A BC ii  an  orthographic  delinea- 
te XLVt«  tioo  of  the  whole  inSrument  feen  in  front  in  iti  trve 
•CCXl.Vtl.jy,^pQ^jQjj,  DE  ti  that  of  the  prohlei  or  inftru- 
tnent  feen  edgewife.  FG  in  both  irprefenti  a Aazen 
cord  about  35  inchea  long,  fuCpended  bj  a turning  peg 
F|  and  attached  to  a loop  of  brafa-wire  at  A«  which 
goes  down  into  the  box  cover  H,  and  defend*  tire  in- 
dex, &c.  from  injury;  and  by  a glafi  expofea  the  fcale 
to<riew. 

^ Pig.  3.  fhowa  the  inftmmeot  to  a larger  fcale,  the 
upright  part  being  fhortened,  and  the  box*cover  rc- 
moi^;  in  which  the  fame  letter*  rrprefent  the  fame 
paru  aa  in  the  peecediog  hgurea;  GI  are  two  loop* 
or  long  link*  of  brafvwire,  which  hy  hold  of  the  in- 
dex K L,  moveable  upon  a Gnall  ftud  or  centre  K.  The 
cord  FG  ia  kept  moderately  drained  by  a weight 
M of  about  half  a pound  avoinlupoii.— >lt  is  obrioui, 
that,  a*  the  cord  lengthen*  and  fliortens,  the  extreme 
«nd  of  the  index  rtfea  and  falls,  and  fucccffivdy  paflet 
over  N i the  fcale  difpofed  in  the  arch  of  a cirdc,  and 
-containing  too  equal  divifions.  Thii  fcale  is  attached 
to  the  braft  Aiding  ruler  QP,  whkb  tnovei  upon  the 
direding  piece  R R,  fixed  by  ferew*  to  the  board,  which 
makea  the  frame  or  bafe  of  the  whole  ; and  the  fcale 
end  ruler  NQP  ia  retained  in  any  place  nearer  to  or 
further  from  the  centre  K,  aa  may  ^ required  by  the 
iicrewS. 

**  Fig.  4-  reprefent*  in  prohlc  the  Aiding  piece  and 
ftud  1 (ng.  3.),  which  traverfea  upon  that  part  of  the 
index  next  the  centre  K ; and  which  can,  by  the  two 
fcrewi  of  the  dud,  be  retained  upon  any  part  of  the 
index  that  ia  made  parallel  ; and  which  ia  done  for 
three  or  four  inchea  frocn  the  centre,  for  that  purpofe. 
The  dud  IS  filed  to  the  edge*,  like  the  Maum  of  a 
fcale-bram  ; one  being  formed  on  the  under- fide,  the 
other  on  the  upper,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  one 
another.  An  hook  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
wire*loop«  Cl,  retains  the  index,  by  the  lowertnoft 
edge  of  the  dud : while  the  weight  M hangs  by  a fmtU 
hook  upon  the  upper  edge  : by  thefe  means  the  index 
is  kept  deady.  and  the  cords  drained  by  the  weight, 
with  very  little  fridion  or  burthen  upon  the  central 
fiud  K. 

•*  Fig.  y.  is  a parallelogram  of  pUte-brafs,  to  keep 
emt  dud,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
box-cover  H;  and  ferres  to  fhul  the  part  of  the  box- 
cover  necclTarily  cut  away,  to  give  leave  for  the  wire 
GI  to  traverfe  with  the  Aiding  dud  nearer  to  or  fur^ 
ther  from  the  centre  of  the  index  K ; and^wherc,  in 
fig.  5.  a is  an  hole  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  for  the 
ame  GI  to  paia  through'in  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the 
index  freely  withont  touching  ; ^ ia  a Ait  of 1 leAcr 
fize.  fufficient  to  pafa  the  wire,  and  admit  the  cover  to 
come  off  without  deranging  the  cotd  or  index  ; it  are 
two  fmall  ferews  applied  to  twoAita,  by  which  the 
plate  Aide*  lengthwayi,  in  order  to  adapt  the  hole  41 
Vou  IX.  Part  I. 


to  the  wire  GI,  at  any  place  of  the  dud  I upon  the  Kygro'uc-  > 
index  KL-  . . 

**  I.  In  thii  condruAion,  the  index  KL  being  1 1 ^ 

inches  long,  4 inches  from  the  extreme  end  are  filed  fo 
narrow  in  the  direction  in  which  it  i*  feen  by  the  eye, 
that  any  part  of  thefe  four  inches  lying  over  the  divi. 
fioDS  of  the  fcale,  become*  an  index  thereto.  The  fcale 
itfelf  Aides  four  inchev,  fo  aa  to  be  brought  under  any 
part  of  the  four  inchea  of  the  index  attenuated  aa  above- 
mentioned. 

**  a.  The  poAtion  of  the  dircAiog  piece  RR  is  fo 
determined  a*  to  be  parallel  to  a right  line  drawn  thro* 
o upon  the  fcale,  and  the  centre  K of  the  index;  con- 
' fequently,  at  the  attenuated  part  of  the  index  forma  1 
part  of  a radius  or  right  Une  m>m  the  fame  centre,  it 
follows,  that  whenever  the  index  point*  to  o opoo  the 
fcale,  though  the  fcale  is  moved  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  centre  of  the  index,  yet  it  produce*  no  change 
in  the  place  to  which  the  index  point*. 

**  3.  When  the  divided  arch  of  thefcale  ia  at  10  inchea 
from  the  centre  (that  is,  at  it*  mean  diflance) ; then 
the  centre  of  the  arch  and  the  centre  of  the  index  are 
coincident.  At  other  dillaocet,  the  extreme*  of  which 
are  eight  or  twelve  tnclie*,  the  centre  of  the  divtfionsa 
and  the  centre  of  the  index  pointing  thereto,  not  be- 
ing coincident,  tlie  index  cannot  move  over  the  fpacci 
geometriiaily  proportionable  to  one  another  in  all  A- 
tuations  of  the  fcale  ; yet  the  whole  fcale  not  exceed- 
ing 30^  of  a circle,  it  will  be  found  on  computation, 
that  the  error  can  never  be  fo  great  aa  ,4-?  part  of  the 
fcale,  or  of  the  hygrometer;  which  in  this  inftru- 
meot  being  confidered  aa  indivifible,  the  mc^ianical 
error  will  not  be  fcnfible. 

**  The  cord  here  made  ufe  of  ia  finx,  and  between 
Vath  and  -^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  which  can  be 
readily  afceitaincd  by  meafuring  a number  of  turn* 
made  round  a pencil  or  fmall  Hick.  It  ia  a fort  of  cord 
ufed  in  London  for  making  net*,  and  is  of  ^|^at  par- 
ticular kind  called  by  net-maker* fiaxen  tbree-threatU 
Imd,  A competent  quantity  of  this  cord  was  boiled 
in  one  pound  avoirdupoi*  of  water,  in  which  was  put 
two  {Knnyweights  troy  of  common  fait ; (he  whole 
was  reduced  by  boiling  to  fix  ounces  avoirdupoia, 
which  was  done  in  about  half  an  hour.  As  thi*  afeer- 
tain*  a given  lUength  of  the  brine,  on  taking  out  the 
cord,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  every  fibre  of  the  cord 
it  equally  impregnated  with  fait.  The  cord  being 
dried,  it  will  be  proper  to  ftrctch  It ; which  may  be 
done  fo  at  to  prevent  it  from  unlvrifting,  by  tying 
three  or  four  yards  to  two  nail*  againA  a wall,  in  an 
horizontal  pofition,  and  hanging  a weight  of  a pound 
or  two  to  the  middle,  fo  as  to  make  it  form  an  obtufe 
angle.  This  done  fora  week  or  more  in  a room,  will 
lay  the  fibre*  of  the  cord  clofe  together,  and  prevent 
it*  firctebiag  fo  faff  after  being  applied  to  the  in- 
Rrument  a*  it  would  otberwife  be  apt  to  do. 

**  The  hygrometer  iste  be  adjufted  in  thc^bllowing 
manner.  Tbc  box-cover  being  taken  off  to  prevent  its 
being  fpoiled  by  the  fire,  and  choofing  a day  natu- 
rally dry,  let  the  inftrumeat  nearly  upright,  about  a 
yard  from  a moderate  fire  ; fo  that  the  cord  may  be- 
come dry,  and  the  inflrumeot  warm,  but  not  fo  near 
a*  would  fpoil  the  fineft  linen  by  too  much  heat,  and 
yet  fully  evaporate  the  moifiure ; there  let  the  irrtlru- 
ment  ftiy  till  the  iodex  is  got  as  low  as  it  will  go  t 
£ now 
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r.ov7  and  then  ftroaking  the  cord  betmxt  the  thumb 
, j and  fir»gCT  downwards,  in  order  to  lay  the  fibres  thcre- 

’ of  clofe  together  ; and  thereby  caufing  it  to  lengthen 
as  much  as  poffiblc.  When  the  index  is  thus  become 
Aationary,  which  will  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hoar,  more  or  left  as  the  atr  is  naturally  more  or  Itfs 
dry,  by  means  of  the  peg  at  top  raife  or  deprcls  the 
index,  till  it  lies  orer  the  point  o.  This  done,  remorc 
the  infirumeni  from  the  fire ; and  having  ready  fome 
warm  water  in  a tea  cup,  take  a middling  earners  hair 
pencil,  and,  dipping  it  in  the  water,  gently  anoint  the 
cord  till  it  will  drink  up  no  more,  and  till  the  index 
becomes  fiationary  and  water  will  have  no  more  efied 
upon  it,  which  will  alfo^enerally  happen  in  about  an 
hour.  If  in  this  fiate  the  index  lies  over  the  degree 
marked  lOO,  all  is  right  : if  not,  flack  the  ferew  S, 
and  Aide  the  fcale  nearer  to  or  furthei  from  the  centre, 
till  the  point  loc  comes  under  the  index,  and  then  the 
infirument  is  adjufied  for  ufetbut  if  the  compafs  of 
thvflide  ia  not  fufficient  to  affed  thia,  as  may  proba- 
bly happen  on  the  firfl  adjufiment,  flack  the  proper 
fertws,  and  move  the  Aiding  fiud  / nearer  to  or  fur* 
titer  from  the  centre  of  the  index,  according  as  the 
angle  formed  by  the  index  between  the  two  points  of 
dry  or  wet  happens  to  be  too  fmall  or  too  large  for 
the  icalc.” 

On  this  principle,  a fimple  hygrometer  has  been 
made  by  Mr  Coventry  of  SuutbwarK,  London.  It  ts 
not  upon  the  mofi  accurate  conUruAIon,  yet  will  adf 
very  fenfibly  in  the  common  changca  of  the  air.  Fig.  6. 
Kprcfcnti  the  hygrometer  at  applied  to  a wall  or  board. 
A is  a firing  of  whip-cord,  catgut,  dec.  of  any  length 
at  pileafure  : it  is  fufpended  on  a bracket  B,  and  kept 
extended  by  a weight  at  the  bottom  C.  DX>  is  a flip 
of  wood,  which  with  the  bracket  U fixed  perpendicu- 
larly to  a wall  or  fide  of  a room.  It  has  a firaight 
line  £ drawn  down  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  ler- 
ving  to^oint  out  the  divifions  upon  the  edges  of  the 
two  thii)  circular  cards  F and  G.  At  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  each  of  thefe  cards  ia  glued  a piece  of 
cotk,  through  which  the  firing  A ia  drawn:  Thefe 
cork-pKcesfeive  to  prefenre  the  horizontal  pofition  of 
the  cards*  The  upper  card  F is  divided  into  lo  equal 
parts  or  divifions,  and  the  under  card  G into  ico  equal 
parts;  the  firing  A being  roeafured  into  lo  equal 
parts,  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  H to  the  furface 
of  the  lower  card  L The  card  F ia  hung  at  the  firfi 
part  from  H,  and  the  card  G at  the  loth  part  from 
the  fame  point  : confrquently,  from  the  twifiing  and 
uniwifiing  of  the  firing  A by  the  different  changes  of 
the  air,  the  lower  card  G,  from  the  mechanical  prin* 
eipics  of  motion,  will  deferibe  lo  revolutions  for  one 
of  the  upper  card  F ; or,  when  the  lower  card  G has 
made  one  revolution,  the  upper  card  F will  have  de* 
feribed  bot  the  loth  part,  or  one  of  its  divifions. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  by  the  affifiance  of  the 
upper  card  F,.ao  index  is  thereby  obtained  of  4bc  num* 
ber  of  revolutions  the  lower  card  G performs,  which 
are  reckoned  by  the  tine  E on  the  flip  of  wood. 

Example.  It  mufi  firfi  be  obfervrd  what  dtvifioo 
of  the  card  F the  line  £ is  againfi,  fuppofe  5 
and  alfo  what  divifion  of  the  lower  card  G is  cut 
by  the  fame  line,  fuppofe  10 : it  then  appears,  that 
the  ftate  of  the  hygrometer  is  thoa,  3 degrees  and  10 
hoodredtha  of  aooihcr.  if  the  whole  10  divifions  of 


the  card  F have  pafTed  the  line  £,  the  lower  card  G will  Hygrome« 
have  revolved  to  times,  or  10  hundred  parts,  equal  to  , 

1000;  the  accuracy  to  which  the  principle  of  this  ““  ' 
fimple  contrivance  anfwcrs.  Before  ufe,  the  hygrome- 
ter ihould  be  adjufied ; to  do  which,  the  cards  F and 
G are  firfi  fet  to  the  line  £ at  the  o of  each,  or  com- 
mencement of  the  graduations:  whatever  diredion  the 
cards  afterwards  take,  it  mufi  evidently  be  from  the 
change  to  grcatci  moifiure  or  drynefs  In  the  air ; and 
they  Mill  accordingly  point  it  out. 

On  this  principle,  but  with  a degree  of  ingenuity 
and  pains  perhaps  never  before  employed,  an  hygro- 
meter has  been  coufiru6Ud  by  M.  de  SauiTure,  pro- 
feAbr  of  philofophy  at  Geneva.  In  hit  fur 

t Hy^ronutrie^  in  410,  1783,  is  an  important  detail  on 
the  fubjei^  of  hy^rornttry  ; from  which  the  following 
defeription  of  Ins  hygrometer  is  taken.  The  au- 
thor found  by  repeated  experiments,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  greatefi  extenfion  and  contradion  of 

0 Atf/r,  properly  prepared,  and  that  has  a weight  of  about 
three  grains  fufpended  to  it,  is  nearly  ^ of  its  whole 
length;  that  is,  3I,  or  3^  lines  in  a foot.  This  circum* 
fiance  fuggefied  the  idea  of  a new  hygrometer  : And, 
in  order  to  render  thofe  fmall  variations  perceptible 
and  ufeful,  the  following  apparatus  was  confiru^ed. 

Fig.  7.  is  a reprefentation  of  the  whole  infirument, 
with  the  hair  and  other  appendages  complete.  Tb4 
lower  extremity  of  the  hair  o 4 is  held  by  the  chaps* 
of  the  ferew  pincers  6.  Thefe  pincers  are  reprefented 
afide  at  B : by  a ferew  at  its  end,  it  fafiens  into  the 
nut  of  the  bottom  plate  C.  This  nut  of  the  plate 
turns  independently  of  the  piece  that  fupports  it,  and 
fervea  lo  raife  or  deprefs  the  pincers  B at  plcafure. 

The  upper  extremity  d of  the  hair  is  held  by  the 
under  chaps  of  the  double  pincers  a,  reprefented  aiide 
at  A.  Tbefr  pincers  fafien  the  hair  below,  and  above 
fafieni  a very  fine  narrow  flip  of  filver,  carefully  an- 
nealed, which  rolls  round  the  arbor  or  cylinder  a fe- 
parate  figure  of  which  is  fhown  at  DF.  This  arbor, 
which  carries  the  needle  or  index  <r,  or  E in  the  fepa- 
rate  figure,  is  cut  in  the  flupc  of  a ferew ; and  tlie  in- 
tervals of  the  threads  of  this  ferew  have  their  bales 
flat,  and  arc  cut  fquarely  fo  as  to  receive  the  flip  of 
filver  that  is  bfienedto  thepiocersd,  and  Joined  in  this, 
manner  with  the  hair.  M.  Sauflure  obferves,  that  hair 
alone  fixedinimediatciy  to  the  arbor  would  not  do;  for  it 
cut  led  upon  it,  and  acquired  a fiifihcfa  that  the  counter* 
poife  was  not  able  to  furmnunt.  The  arbor  was  cut  tti< 
a ferew  form,  in  order  that  the  flip  of  filver  io  wind* 
ing  upon  it  ihould  not  tnertafe  the  diameter  of  the 
arbor,  and  never  take  a fitualton  too  oblique  and  van* 
able.  The  flip  ia  fixed  to  the  arbor  by  a fmall  pin  F. 

The  other  extremity  of  the  arbor  D is  (haped  like  a 
pulley,  flat  at  the  bottom  fo  as  to  receive  a fioe  fnpple 
filken  firing,  to  which  Is  fufpended  the  cocetcrpoiie 
g in  the  large  figure,  and  G in  the  fide  one.  'I'htt 
counterpoifir  ia  applied  to  difitad  the  hair;  and  a^  in 

1 contrary  diredion  to  that  of  the  hair,  sad  the  move- 
able  pincers  to  which  the  hair^  is  fixed.  If  then  the 
hair  ihould  be  loaded  with  the  weight  of  four  grains, 
the  coonterpoiie  mnft  weigh  four  grains  more  tbsa  the 
placers.  The  arbor  at  one  end  pafira  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  dial,  and  turns  therein,  ia  a very  fine  hole, 

00  a pivot  made  very  cyliedrical  and  well  polifiied : at 
the  other  end  it  allb  a fimibr  pivot,  which  turns  in  aa« 
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'ftf^rome  mide  in  the  cm)  of  the  ■rm  h of  the  cock  h 
H I.  Thil  cock  M hxed  behind  the  dial  by  meant  of 
“ T ihe  feretr  I. 

The  dial  ir/ it  ditrided  into  t6od(g^et,  Ufupport* 
ed  by  two  arms  // { thefe  are  foldercd  to  two  lubeit 
which  tnclofc  the  cylindrical  columna  mm  mm-  The 
felting  ferewt  nn  more  upon  tbefe  lubes,  and  ferre 
thereby  to  Ba  the  dial  and  arbor  to  any  hcigla  requi* 
red.  'I'he  two  columns  which  fupport  the  dial  are 
Brraly  faUrned  to  the  cafe  of  the  hygrometer*  which 
rell  upon  the  four  ferews  oo9o;  by  the  aflilUnce  of 
thefc  ferews,  the  inilmnieot  is  adjufted,  and  placed  in 
a nrtictl  iiiuation. 

The  fquarc  column  which  refts  upon  the  bafeof 
the  hygrometer,  carncs  a box  q,  to  which  is  fixed  a 
kind  of  port-crayon  r,  the  aperture  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  counterpoife  g.  When  the  hy- 
grometer is  to  be  moTcJ  from  one  pltce  to  another  ; 
to  prevent  a derangement  of  the  inltrument  from  the 
ofeinatiom  of  the  counterpoife,  the  box  q,  and  the 
port-crayon  r,  mttft  be  raifed  np  fu  as  the  counterpoife 
may  f*ll  into  and  be  fixed  in  it,  hy  tightening  the 
ferew  / and  the  box  and  counterpoife  together  by  the 
Icrew  t.  When  the  hygrometer  is  intendt^  for  ufc,  the 
counterpoife  muH  be  difcngaged  by  lowering  the  boX) 
as  may  be  conceived  from  the  figure. 

Lailly,  at  the  top  of  the  infiiument  Is  a curved  piece 
of  metal  x,y,  %,  which  it  faftened  to  the  three  columns 
juB  deferibed,  and -keeps  them  together.  It  has  a 
fquarc  hole  at  y,  which  ferves  to  hang  up  the  hygro- 
lueter  by  when  required. 

* The  variations  of  which  this  hygrometer  is  capable, 
are  (all  things  befidet  equal)  as  much  greater  as  the 
arbor  round  which  the  flip  of  filver  winds  is  than  a 
fmalter  diameter,  and  as  the  infirument  is  capable  of 
rrceiving  a longer  hair.  M.  Sauflure  hat  had  hygro- 
meters made  with  hairs  14  inches  long,  but  he  finds 
one  foot  fufitcient.  The  arbor  is  threc-foonhs  of  a 
line  in  diameter  at  the  bafe  between  tlie  threads  of 
the  ferew  or  the  part  on  which  the  flip  winda.  The 
vatiatioQi,  when  a hair  properly  prepared  Is  applied  to 
it,  are  more  than  an  entire  circumference,  the  index 
deferibing  abont  400  degrees  ia  moving  from  extreme 
drynefs  to  extreme  humidity.  M.  Sauflure  mentions 
an  inconvenience  attending  this  hygrometer,  tvs.  its 
not  returning  to  the  fame  point  wb^  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  t becaufe  the  weight  of  three  grains 
thst  keeps  ibe  filver  flip  extended,  cannot  play  (o  ex- 
a6Uy  as  to  bA  always  with  (he  fame  precifion  againfi  the 
arbor  round  which  it  winds.  Bat  thb  weight  cannot 
be  fenfibly  tnereafed  without  ftill  greater  inconvenien- 
ces : he  therefore  obfervtv,  that  this  hygrometer  is 
well  calculated  for  a fixed  fituation  in  an  ^feivatory, 
and  forvarioushygrometrical  experiments;  ftnee,  infte^ 
of  the  hair,  there  may  be  fubflituted  any  other  fub- 
fiance  of  which  a trial  may  he  wanted ; and  it  may 
be  kept  extended  by  a coonterpoife  more  or  lefs  heavy 
as  they  may  require : but  the  iirfiruremt  will  not  ad- 
mit of  being  moved,  nor  ferve  even  for  experiments 
which  may  It  to  agitation. 

Zombie  To  obviate  the  objedion  above  menttoDed,  M-  Sauf- 
'hrgrorae-  fare  has  contrived  another  apparatus  more  portable 
^ ^ M.  gQj  convenient,  and  which,  if  not  fo  eatenfivc  in  Its  va- 
aoure-  i^istions.  Is  in  fa6t  very  firm,  and  not  in  the  leafi  liable 
to  be  deranged  by  carriage  and  agiution.  Pig.  8.  is  a 


reprefentatloQ  of  tliis  hygrometer,  which  he  calls  the  Hjgrcmc- 
fwtahU  bygrtmfteft  in  diltindion  from  the  preceding, 
which  he  calls  llic  great  hygrometer  or  the  hygrometer 
KvUh  the  arbor.  The  material  part  of  this  inttrument 
is  its  index  a bee i au  horizontal  view  of  which,  and 
the  arm  that  carries  it,  ti  fecn  in  the  firparate  figure 
GBDEF.  This  index  carries  In  its  centre  D a thin 
tube  hollow  throughout,  and  projects  out  on  each  ilde 
of  the  needle.  The  axis  which  paiTcs  through  it,  and 
round  which  the  iodex  turns,  is  made  thin  in  the 
middle  of  its  length  and  thick  at  the  ends  i fo  thst 
the  cylindrical  tube  which  it  paflies  through  touches  it 
only  at  two  points,  and  upon  it  only  at  its  extre- 
mities. 

The  part  Je  DE  of  the  index  ferves  to  point  out 
and  mark  on  the  dial  the  degrees  of  moiflure  a.id  dry- 
nefs  ; the  oppofite  part  Jh  DB  ferves  to  fix  both  the 
hair  and  counterpoife.  This  part,  which  terminstes  in 
a portion  of  a circle,  aod  is  about  a line  in  thicknefs, 
is  cut  on  its  edge  in  a double  vertical  groove,  which 
makes  this  part  fimilar  to  the  fegment  of  a pulley 
with  a double  neck.  Thefe  two  grooves,  which  are 
portions  of  a circle  of  two  lines  radiu«>,  and  have  the  , 
lame  centre  with  that  of  the  index  </,  ferve  in  one  of 
them  to  contain  the  hsir,  and  in  the  other  the  fiik,  to 
the  end  of  which  the  counterpoife  is  fufpended.  l*lie 
fame  index  carries  vertically  above  and  below  its  centre 
two  foiall  ferew. pincers,  fituated  oppofite  to  tlie  tw«> 
grooves : that  above  at  n,  oppofite  to  the  htudmoft 
groove,  ferves  to  fix  the  filk  to  which  the  counterpoife 
IS  fufpended  ; and  that  below  at  b,  oppofite  to  the 
hiihcrmoll  groove,  ferves  to  hold  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  hair.  Each  of  thefc  grooves  has  its  partitions  cut, 
as  teen  in  the  fedion  B,  and  its  bottom  made  flat,  in 
order  that  the  hair  and  filk  may  have  the  greatefi 
freedom  poflible.  The  axis  of  the  needle  DD  goes 
thro'  the  ann  g/G¥,  and  it  is  fixed  to  tliisarm  by  the 
tightening  ferew  All  the  parts  of  the  imlei  fhould 
be  in  perfe^  equilibrium  about  its  centre;  fo  that  when 
it  is  on  its  pivot  without  tke  counterpoife,  it  will  reik 
iodifierently  in  any  pofition  it  may  be  placed  in. 

It  mufi  be  underltood,  that  when  the  hair  is  fixed 
by  one  of  its  extremities  In  the  pincers  e,  aod  by  the 
other  end  on  the  pincers  y at  top  of  the  inftrument, 
it  pafles  in  one  of  the  necks  of  the  doulde  pulley 
h,  whiltl  the  ccmuterpoife  to  which  the  filk  is  fixed  in 
• pafles  in  the  other  neck  of  the  fame  pulley : the  coun- 
Krpoife  (erves  to  keep  the  hair  extended,  and  ads  al- 
ways in  the  fame  diredloo  and  with  the  fame  force* 
whatever  the  fituation  of  the  index  may  be.  When 
therefore  the  drynefs  contrafU  the  hair,  it  overpowers 
the  gravity  of  the  counterpoife,  and  the  indea  defeendst 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  humidity  relaxes  the  hair, 
it  gives  way  to  thecoanterpoife,  a^id  the  index  afeendt. 

The  counterpoife  fiiould  weigh  but  three  grains;  fo 
that  the  index  fiiould  be  made  very  light  and  very  eafy 
in  its  motion,  in  order  that  the  Icaft  poffible  force  may 
move  it  and  bring  it  back  again  to  its  point  when 
drawn  afide. 

The  dial  heh  is  a circular  arch,  the  eeaire  of  which 
ia  the  fame  with  that  of  the  index.  This  arch  is  di- 
vided into  degrees  of  the  fame  circle,  or  into  the  hun- 
dredths of  the  interval  which  is  found  between  the  li- 
mits of  extreme  drynefs  and  extreme  humidity.  The 
iatcrior  edge  of  ihe  dial  carries  at  the  dHlxncc  hi  i 
S a kiud 
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Hrfrrome  kind  of  proieAio((  bridle  or  ftaj  i i,  made  of  braCi  wire, 
^cufvrd  to  tlie  arch*  aod  fixed  in  the  puioli  it.  Tbta 
♦ btidle  retolni  and  guards  tke  index,  at  the  lame  time 
leaving  it  to  play  vritli  the  rei^uilite  freedom.  The 
(crew  pincers  in  which  is  faiteaed  the  upper  extre* 
miiy  of  the  haift  la  carried  by  a moveable  arm,  which 
afeends  and  defeends  at  pleafure  the  length  of  the  frame 
ICK.  This  frame  is  cylndtical  every  where  elfct  ex- 
cept its  being  here  flattened  at  the  hinder  part  to 
about  half  its  iblckncfs*  in  order  that  the  piece  with 
the  fetew  which  carries  the  arm  (hould  not  pro^edt  out 
underneath,  and  that  the  arm  may  not  turn.  The 
aim  may  be  flopped  at  any  deflred  height  by  meaoa 
of  the  prcfllng  ferew  rr.  But  is  it  it  of  ufe  fometimea 
to  be  able  to  give  the  inllrujnent  a vciy  fmall  and  ac- 
curate 'motion,  fo  as  lu  bring  the  index  eaa^y  to  the 
paK  tfaai  may  be  wanted,  the  Aide  piece  /,  which  car* 
lies  the  pincers y,  to  which  the  hair  is  flxed,  is  to  be 
moved  by  the  adjufling  ferew  m. 

At  the  bafe  of  the  inflrumertc  is  a great  lever  no/y, 
which  fenres  to  fix  the  index  and  its  couMcrpoife  when 
the  hygrometer  is  to  be  moved.  The  lever  turns  an 
axia  a,  terminated  by  a ferew  which  goes  i*ito  the 
frame ; in  tightening  this  ferew,  the  lever  ia  6xed  in 
the  dciired  pofltioo.  When  the  motion  of  the  index 
is  to  be  flopped,  the  intended  pofitioois  given  to  thtt 
lever,  as  reprefented  in  the  dotted  lines  of  the  figure. 
The  long  neck  p of  the  lever  lays  hold  of  the  double 
pulley  h of  the  index,  and  the  fliort  neck  o of  the  couo* 
terpoife:  the  tightening  ferew  p faftens  the  two  necks 
at  once.  In  confining  the  index,  it  mull  be  fu  placed, 
that  the  hair  beveryllack;  fu  that,  if  whilfl  it  ia 
moved  the  hair  (hould  get  dry,  it  may  have  room  to 
contradi  itfclC  Afterwards  when  the  ioArument  is 
placed  for  ufe,  the  firfl  thing  to  be  dene  it  to  relax 
the  ferew  a,  and  turn  back  the  double  kver  with  great 
care,  taking  equal  caution  at  the  fiimc  time  not  to 
flrain  the  hair.  It  ia  belter  to  apply  one  hand  to  the 
index  near  its  centre,  whilfl  the  other  hand  is  difengx- 
ging  the  pulley  and  the  counterpoife  from  the  lever 
that  holds  them  fleady.  The  book  r ferves  to  fufpend 
X thermometer  upon  ; it  (hould  be  a mercufial  one, 
with  a very  fmall  naked  bulb  or  ball,  foxa  to  (how  in  the 
moft  feiiiible  manner  the  changes  of  the  air : it  (hould 
be  mounted  in  metal,  and  guaidcd  in  fuch  a manner  as 
not  to  vibrate  fo  as  to  break  the  hair.  Luiftly,  x 
notch  is  made  under  the  top  of  the  frame  /,  to  mark 
the  point  of  fufpeofioo,  about  which  the  inflrument  is 
in  equilibrium,  and  keeps  a vertical  fituation* 

All  the  iaflrumcnt  (hould  be  made  of  brafa  i though 
tlte  axia  of  the  index  and  iu  tube  work  more  pkx£aatly 
together  if  made  of  bell  metal. 

The  extent  of  this  bygrometer’a  variations  ta  not 
more  than  the  fourth  or  Uib  part  of  tbc  bygrometex 
with  the  arbor.  It.  may  be  aumented  by  somng  the 
fegment  of  the  pulley  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed  of  x 
ffluUler  diameter  s but  then  the  hair,  in  moving  about 
it,  would  fmtand  contra^  a fliflnefa, which  would  emde 
it  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  M.  Sauflore 
ia  of  opinioBi  that  the  cadiua  of  this  pulley  fbould  not 
be  le£i  than  two  lines  at  leaft  that  there  ihould  be 
adapted  a plate  of  film  or  fome  other  cootiivucc  { 
but  then  the  hygromeUt  would  be  too  difficult  to  coo- 
ftruA,  and  it  would  rcouirc  too  much  attention  and 
care  on  the  part  of  thole  who  ufe  it : bit  obje^  WU) 


to  make  an  i.iftrunent  generally  ufeful,  and  rafyr  Hygroma 
and  ooovenieat  in  its  ulc.  The  hygrometer  with  the  , 

arbor  may  be  ufed  for  obfervatioos  which  require  aix  ^ ^ 

extreme  wnfibiHty. 

'rbe  vsriatioaa  of  this  inflrument  may  be  augment* 
cd  by  making  it  higher,  becaufc  in  that  uifc  longer  luirt 
might  be  adapted  t but  it  would  be  thciw  Irfs  portable.- 
Befides  ^ the  hair  is  too  long  when  obfervations  are 
made  in  tbe  open  air,  the  wind  has  too  great  an  efle^ 
upon  it,  and  thus  communicates  to  tbc  index  in* 
coovcniint  vibrations.  It  ia  not  proper  therefore  to. 
make  it  more  than  a foot  in  bei^t.  When  it  ia  of 
this  dimcnfion,  an  hair  propeily  prepared  can  be  ap.. 
plied  to  it,  and  its  variations  from  extrame  dryoefs  to . 
extreme  humidity  arc  8o  or  even  too  degrees;  whictx. 
on  a circle  of  3 inebea  radius  forms  an  extent  ftifficienr 
for  obfervatioos  of  this  kind.  M.  Sau(Ture  haa  evetx 
made  fmaller  inAnimcnta  that  may  be  carried  ooovc* 
nseotly  in  the  pocket,  and  to  malu  experiments  with 
under  fmall  receivers : they  were  but  feven  inches  high, 
by  two  iocbet  of  breadth;  which,  notwithflanding  their 
vaaiationa,  were  very  feofibU. 

Tboa  much  for  the  cooAniAion  of  the  various  part* 
of  the  ioflrument.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not 
admit  of  our  iolerting  the  whole  of  M.  SauiTure’a  fub^ 
fequent  account  of  tbe  preparation  of  tbc  hair,  thu 
manner  of  determining  the  limita  of  extreme  humidity 
and  of  extreme  drynefa,  the  pyrometrical  vauatiooa  of  r' 
the  hair,  and  the  graduation  of  the  hygrometer.  Tbc . 
following  abflraA  muA  therefore  fuflice. 

In  tbe  preparation  of  tlie  hair,  it  was  .found  ne, 
cdTary  to  fiee  it  of  a certain  unAuofity  it  alwaya. 
has  in  Its  natural  flate,  which  in  a great  meafure  dcr 
privet  it  of  its  bygromeliical  fitnubility  A number 
of  hairs  are  boiled  in  a lye  of  v^ctable  alluUi  and 
among  thefe  are  to  ba  cbofea  Iot  ufe  fueb  aa  are 
moil  tianfparent,  bright,  and  foft  t . particular  pre* 
cautions  are  necelTara  for  preventing  the  draining  uf^ 
tbe  hair,  which  readers  it.  unfit  for  tbe  intended  pur* 
pofe. 

Tbe  two  fixed  points  of  the  hygrometet  ace  tbe  ex*  ■ 
tremes  both  of  moifiure  and  diyncfs.  The  former  iu  i 
obtained  by  expofing  tbe  ioAruzneot  to  air  completely 
Oiturated  with  water } and  tbia  ia  cAe^lcd  by  placing 
it  in  a glafi  receiver  flaoding  19  water,  the  fidci  <u  * 
which  are  kept  contioually  mmAeoed.  Tbe  point  oa  - 
tbe  dial,  at  which  tbc  hand  after  a certrio  interval  re* 
mains  Aatiooary,  is  marked  100..  The  point  of  ex* 
treme  dryoefs,  not  abfolutc  dryoeiit,  for  that  docs  not 
exiA,  but  the  greateft  degree  of  it  that  can  he  obtain* 
ed,  it  produced  by  introducing  repeatedly  into  tbe  famo 
rcccifcr  containing  tbe  ioAouDcnt,  uad  ftanding  now 
upoo  quickfilver,  ceruuo  quantsUcs  of  deliquefcent  aW 
luline  (aka,  whi^  abforb  the  moiAure  of  the  air.  The 
higheft  point  to  which  the  hand  can  be  brought  by 
thia  operatioo,  not  ooly  when  it  will  rife  no  higbcTs 
but  when  h becomes  retrograde  from  the  dilautioo 
occafioned  by  heat,  is  called  o t and  the  arch  between 
thefe  two  MiDta  ia  divided  into  1 00  equal  parts,  being 
degrees  of  the  hygrospctcr.  Tbe  arch  pp,  upon  whi^ 
the  (calc  ts  mark^iu  the  ioAniaent  (repreieoted  ia 
fig.  a.)  being  part  of  a circle  of  three  inefara  diameter) 
hence  every  degree  meafiirei  about  f of  a line.  Ia 
the  (btionary  hygrometer,  fig.  1.  the  (calc  upon  the 
complete  circular  dial  ii  (o  much  larger,  that  every 
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■yrmcic.  4tgre<  me»rurc«  aboat  five  lloea  t bot  tKta  M.  SattiTure 
^ >g>»  oonfidera  ti  far  from  being  a perfe^^mi,  that  it  ii  ra* 
thet  an  incoovcnience  t fince  the  intirumcnt  becomca 
thereby  fo  very  fufceptible  of  the  Icatl  iuprcflioot  that 
there  ia  even  do  approaching  it  «vitliout  a fcufiblc 
mratloo.  Tbc  therrsooieter^  adapted  av  before  men* 
tioncdi  fervea  to  corredi  the  changes  of  tempenK 
tare  t towards  the  eatrc:na  drynefs,  of  the  thermo* 
metet  pmdaccs  on  the  hair  an  effir^  of  ^ deg.  of  the 
hygrometer ; hut  towards  the  extreme  of  moiliure,  the 
fame  difference  of  temperature  canfrt  an  efi’ect  no  left 
than  3^  on  th;:  hygrometer.  He  coriftru^led  two 
tables,  that  gave  the  Intermediate  hygrttmetneal  vaira* 
ttoas  for  fingle  degrees  of  tlie  tUermotneter  at  different 
parts  of  the  fcalc. 

l*he  whide  range  of  the  atmofpKarical  variations 
takes  in  about  75®  of  this  fcalej  a dryoefn  of  more 
than  <5°  being  always  the  effiit  of  art.  The  Cenfibi. 
Uty  of  this  tnllrumibi  is  fo  very  great,  that  being  ex. 
pofed  to  the  dew,  he  mentioos  that  it  varies  above  40^ 
in  about  )0  minutes  uf  lime.  Being  removed  from  a 
very  moiA  into  a very  dry  air,  it  varied  In  one  inflance 
no  left  than  35^  in  three  minutes.  He  fays  that 
its  variations  were  always  found  uniform  in  diffe* 
rent  ioflruments  fu^nd^  in  difiereot  pans  of  the 
fame  atmofphere.  This  hygrometer  is  confidered  by 
the  author  as  poflefTed  of  all  the  properties  requifite  ia 
fuch  an  indrument.  Tbefe  are,  r . That  the  degrees  in* 
the  fcale  be  fufficiently  Urge,  and  to  point  out  cvea 
the  lead  variatioo  in  the  drynefs  or  moifture  of- the  at* 
fnofphcre.  i.  That  it  be  quick  in  its  iodkations* 

niMt  it  beat  all  timas  confident  with  itfelf ; t^. 
that  in  the  fame  date  of  tbc  hair  it  always  points  to 
the  fame  degree.  4-  That  fevcral  of  them  agree  with 
one  another.  5.  That  it  be  affeded  ooly  by  the  aque* 
ous  vapours.  6.  'rhst  its  varUtions  be  ever  pn^r- 
tionate  to  the  changes  ia  the  air. 

Not  many  ofthefe  hygrometers  have  yet  beta  made 
in  London.  A oonflderable  degree  of  trouble  aad  de* 
licacy  is  reqaifite  in  the  prepnralioOr  of  ihc  hair,  and 
it  is  very  nagile ; circumdancct  which  may  prevent 
it  from  coming  into  geosral  ufc.  among  comasoo  obfer* 
serf,  althoogb  probaUy  it  may  be  the  beft  in  principla 
•f  any  yet  made. 

U.  On  the  fecond  general  prindple*  namely,  that 
of  the  fweQingof  foUd  ladies  by  moifture,  and  their  corv* 
ttadioahy  drynefs,  M.  Dc  Luc ’s  indrument  is  the  bed. 
He  makes  ckoicc  0/  ivory  for  the  condruAion  of  his  hy  • 
mmeter,  breaufe  he  finds,  that,  bciag  once  wetted, 
ivory  rcgolaiiy  fwellt  by  moidure,  and  returns  exaAly 
to  tu  fame  dimcn&oos  when  the  moidure  is  evspora, 
tfd,  which  other  bodies  do.  not.  This  bygrometer  is 
rrprefented  in  fig.  9.  where  a a 3 is  tn  ivory  tube  cq})«a 
at  the  endaa,  awl  dofe  at  6*  It  is  made  of  apiece  of 
ivory  taken  at  chc'didaoce  of  fume  inches  from  the  top 
of  a pretty  Urge  dephant^a  tooth,  and  Ukewife  at  the 
frfw#  difhwoc  from  its  fodace,  and  from  the  canal 
which  reaches  to  that  point.  (This  particolai  direc* 
tioa  is  given,  that  the  textort  of  the  ivory  on  all  dif* 
firrent  bygroraeters  may  be  the  fame,  which  is  of  great 
importance.)  This  piece  is  to  be  bored  in  the 

diredion  of  its  fibres  ( the  hole  muft  be  very  ftrai^ht, 
its  dimenfions  lines  in  diameter,  and  a inches  8 hoes 
IQ  depth  from  a 4 to  r.  In  bore  is  ibeo  to  be  cxnAIy 
filled  with  a btaU  cylinder,  which,  however,  nufi  pro. 


jcA  (bmewhat  beyond  the  ivory  tube;  and  thus  it  is  to  Hygrsms. 

be  turned  on  a ^oper  machine,  till  the  thicktieU  of.  *^*  , 

the  ivory  is  exsAly  Vy  • boci  except  at  the  two  ’ ^ 

catremitiea.  At  the  bottom  ^ the  tube  endv  in  a point ; 

and  at  tlic  lop  a 4 it  mutt  for  about  two  lines  be  left  a 

little  thicker,  to  ensblc  it  to  bear  the  prdTure  of  ano* 

thcr  piece  put  tuto  it.  I'lius  the  thiu  or  hygrometri* 

val  part  of  the  tube  will  be  reduced  to  St  French 

inches,  induding  tlic  concavity  of  the  butlom.  Before 

this  piece  is  ufed,  it  mull  be  put  into  water,  fo  that 

the  external  part  akmc  nssy  be  wetted  hy  it ; and  here 

it  is  to  remain  till  tire  water  pcnctratea  to  the  infidc,- 

nnd  appears  in  the  form  of  dew,  wlHi.h  will  happen 

in  a few  hours.  The  reafoa  of  this  it,  that  the  ivory 

tube  remains  fumewhat  larger  ever  after  it  is  wetted 

the  fird  time. 

For  this  hygroroeter,  a glafs  tube  mufl  be  provided^ 
about  14  iaches.loQg,  the  tower  end  of  which  is  Ihown 
in  d J e Its  intcTiul  diameter  is  about  ^ of  s liue.' 

If  now  the  ivory  tube  is  cxaAly  fiHcd  with  mercury, 
and  the  gUfs  one  affixed  to  it,  as  the  capacity  of  the 
former  decrcafei  by  being  dried,  the  mercury  will  be 
forced  up  into  the  gUfs  one. 

The  piece  //g  / U Intended  to  join  the  ivory  with 
the  gUU  tube.  It  is  of  brals,  lhaped  as  in  the  figure. 

A cylindrical  hole  is  bored  throagfa  it,  which  holda 
the  gUCs  tube  as  tfght  as  polfible  without  danger  of 
breaking  it  { and  ics  lower  pan  is  to  enter  with  fomo 
degree  of  difficulty  into  the  ivory  pipe.  To  hinder 
that  part  of  the  tube  which  incl<Ves  the  brafs  piece 
from  being  affcAcd  by  the  variations  of  the  moi^re, 
it  is  covered  with  a.  brnfs  veird  reprefenud  in  i h t L 
The  pieces  muft  be  united  together  with  guro-Uc  or 
malUc. 

The  iotroduAion  of  the  mercury  is  the  next  opera* 
tlon.  For  this  purpofe,  a IL'p  of  paper  three  inchea 
wide  is  fitft  to  be  r^led  over  the  gUU  lobe,  sod  tied> 

UAto  the  extremity  neareft  the  ivory  pipe.  A horfe- 
bais  is  then  to  be  lotroduccd  into  the  tube,  long  enough 
to  enter  the  ivory  pt|w  by  an  inch,  and  to  reach  three 
or  four  laches  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  gUfi  one. 

The  paper  which  has  been  fhaoed  round  the  tube  muft 
DOW  be  raifed,  and  ofed  as  a funrwl  to  psur  the  mer- 
cury into  the  iaftrumeni,  which  is  h.:ld  upright.  The 
porell  qulckfilvtr  is  to  be  ufed  for  Uiispurpofe,  aud  it. 
will  therefore  be  proper  to  nfe  that  revived  from  cinna- 
bar. It  eafily  runs  into  the  tube  ; and  the  air  efcipea  • 
by  moms  of  the  horfc*hatr,  affiiled  with  fome  gentle 
(hakes.  FreQi  mercury  muft  from  time  to  time  be 
fuppUed,  to  prevent  the  mercurial  tube  from  being  to* 
taflp  emplted'i  -m  which  cafe,  the  mercurial  peUicl» 
which  always  forms  by  tbc  conuA  of  the  air  would. 
run  in  along  with  it. 

Some  air*bubblet  genenHy  remain  in  the  tubet.- 
tkey  may  be  feen  through  the  ivory  pipe,  which  is  thtii « 
enough  to  have  fome  traofparency.  lUefe  being  col- 
leAed  together  by  (baking,  .muft  be  brought  to  the 
top  of  the  tube,  aod  exp^d  by  means  of  the  horfe* 
hair.  To  faciKcatc  this  (^ration,  fome  part  of  the  * 
mcrcory  -moft  be  taken  out  of  the  tube,  in  order  that 
the  air  may  be  IrCa  obftniAed  in  getting  out,  and  thev. 
borfe-bair  have  a firee  motion  to  affift  iti  Air,  how> 
ever,  cannot  be  cotirviy  driven  out  in  this  manner.  It* 
is  the  weight  of  the  mercury  with  which  the  tube  is, 
for  .that  r^on  to  be  filled,  which  to  time  completes  * 
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Us  txpuliioo»  bjr  making  it  pafi  through  th«  pores  of 
the  ivory.  To  hallen  this,  the  hygromelers  arc  put 
■ ’ into  a proper  box.  'Hiis  is  fixed  nearly  in  a vertical 

diref^icn  to  the  faddle  cf  a horfe,  which  is  fet  a trot- 
ting for  a few  hours.  The  ihakes  fomettmes  divide 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  glafs  tube,  but  U it  eafiiy 
re*united  with  the  horfe-hair.  When,  upon  lhaking 
the  hygrometer  vertically,  no  fmall  tremulous  motion 
U any  longer  perceived  in  the  upper  part  of  the  co- 
lumn, one  may  be  Cure  that  all  the  air  is  gone  oat. 

The  fcale  of  this  hygrometer  may  be  adjured,  as 
foon  19  the  air  is  gone  out,  in  the  following  mstiner. 
The  intirument  is  to  be  fufpended  in  a velfcl  of  water 
cooled  with  ice,  fre(h  quantities  of  which  are  to  be  add- 
ed as  the  former  melu.  Here  it  is  to  remain  till  it 
has  funk  as  low  as  it  will  fink  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  ivory  tube,  owing  to  the  moirture 
it  hat  in^bibed.  This  ufually  happens  in  feven  or  eight 
hours,  and  is  to  be  carefully  noted.  In  two  or  three 
hours  the  mercury  begins  to  afeend,  becaufe  the  moi- 
rturc  palTcs  into  the  cavity,  and  forces  it  np.  The 
lowed  llation  of  the  mercury  is  then  to  be  marked  o ; 
and  fur  the  more  accurate  marking  the  degrees  on  the 
fcale,  M.  De  Luc  aU’ays  chofe  to  have  bis  hygtome- 
trical  tube  made  of  one  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  a thermometer.  Tlie  rcafon  of  this  is.  that  in  the 
thermometer  the  expanfion  of  the  mercury  by  heat  had 
been  already  determined.  The  didance  between  the 
chermometrical  points  of  mrUiog  ice  and  boiling  water 
at  27  French  inches  of  the  barometer  was  found  to  be 
*937  this  preparatory  tbermtome- 

ter  was  broke  in  a bafon,  m order  to  receive  carefully 
all  the  mercury  that  it  coDtained.  This  being  weighed 
in  nice  fcalei  amounted  to  1428  grains.  *I'be  hygro- 
meter contained  460  grains  of  the  fame  mercury.  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  the  extent  of  the  degrees  on  the  hy- 
grometer, oaght  to  be  to  that  of  the  degrees  on  the 
preparatory  thermometer  as  the  different  weights  of  the 
mercury  contained  in  each  ; cdnrequenity  1428  : 4^0  ; 
1937  : 624  nearly ; and  therefiore  the  corrrrponding 
intervals  ought  to  follow  the  fame  proportion  t and 
thus  the  length  of  a fcale  was  obtained,  which  might 
be  divided  into  as  many  parts  at  he  pleafed. 

Fig.  10.  is  a repefentatioQ  of  De  Luc*s  hygrome- 
ter when  fully  confirufied.  In  rlegarrce  it  far  exceeds 
Smeatoo*sorany  other,  and  probably  alfo  in  accuracy  i 
for  by  means  of  a fmall  ihermomcter  fixed  on  the  board 
along  with  it,  thr  expanfion  of  the  mercury  by  heat 
may  be  known  with  great  accuracy,  and  of  confe- 
quence  how  much  of  the  height  of  tire  mercury  in  the 
hygrometer  is  owing  to  that  caufe,  and  bow  much  to 
the  mere  moifture  of  the  atmofphere. 

M.  De  Luc  having  coniinued  his  inqniriea  further  in- 
to the  modifications  of  the  atmofphere,  mentions  in  his 
A/ifi'yS>r/d3f^eor»%«ranoiheThygroffleter,  which  he  finds 
to  be  the  beft  adapted  to  the  me^urt  of  local  humidity. 
Of  all  the  hygrofcopic  fobftsnccs  which  he  tried  for  this 
purpofe,  that  which anfwcrsthebcft  is  a flip  of  whalebone 
cut  tnnrverfely  to  the  dtre^on  of  the  fibres,  and  made 
extremely  thto  1 for  on  this  depends  its  fenfibtlitr.  A 
dip  of  I x inches  in  length  and  a line  in  breadth,  be  has 
m^e  ib  thin  u to  weigh  only  half  a grain ; and  ft  may 
be  made  ftUl  thinner,  but  is  then  of  too  great  fenfibi- 
iity,  being  affeAed  even  by  the  approach  of  the  obfer- 
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ver.  This  flip  il  kept  eatended  by  a fmaQ  fpriog*  Hygroms- 
and  the  variations  in  its  length  are  meafured  by  a . 

vernier  divifion,  or  by,  which  is  {terhaos  better,  an  index  ’ “ 

on  a dial  plate:  the  whole  variation  from  extreme  dry- 
nefs  to  extreme  moidure  is  about  ^ of  length* 

Thcfe  hygrometers  are  made  by  Mr  Adams,  and 
Mr  W.  Jones,  London.  The  dip  of  whalebone  is  mount- 
ed in  a frame  very  fimiUr  to  that  belongii^  to  M. 
SaulTure'shygrometerbeforedefcribedffeeng.y.)  The 
only  maicniaj  difference  is,  that  a fmall  concentric 
wire  fpriog  is  ufed,  iiiftcad  of  a counterpoife,  tn  keep 
the  flip  of  whalebone  extended.  M.  Sauflure  had 
tried  fuch  a fp'ing  applied  to  his  hairs  ; but  the 
wcakeft  fpring  he  found  too  ftrong  for  the  hair;  and 
he  was  further  apprehenfive,  that  the  variations  whtdi 
the  cold,  heat,  and  the  weather  infallibly  make,  would 
fuffer  from  the  force  of  the  fprings. 

M.  de  Luc,  in  the  hygrometers  he  formerly  msde^ 
as  before  dircribed(madc  oftvory),had  graduated  thrn 
from  one  fixed  point  onl^,  that  of  extreme 
which  is  obtained  by  foaking  therd  in  water.  He  haa 
now  very  ingenioufly  contrived  to  fix  the  other  ex- 
treme, that  of  Jfjmtfi  : but  this  being  producible  only 
by  means  of  ttrong  fires,  fuch  as  hygrometers  caanot 
fupport,  he  ufes  an  iniermediate  body,  quicklime  | 
which  after  having  been  deprived,  by  force  of  fire, 
of  all  its  «iwo  humidity,  has  the  property  of  duwly 
Imbibing  humidity  again  from  the  bodies  in  its  neigh- 
bom  hood  { and  wbofe  capacity  is  luch,  that  all  the 
vapour  that  can  be  contained  in  a quantity  of  air  cf{oal 
to  ilsowabulk, can  give  it  no  fenfible  humidity.  T^fe 
hygrometers,  Incluf^  with  a large  quantity  of  frefli 
burnt  lime  in  lumps,  acquire  in  three  weeks  the  fame 
degree  of  drynefs  with  the  lime,  which  cannot  diScf 
fenfibly  from  entrrme  dryne/t. 

M.dcSaulTure  makcschoiceof  hairs,  prepared  by  ma- 
ceration inalkaline  lye.  M.dc  Luc.fbows  t^l  luirs,aod 
all  other  animal  or  vcgetablcfubttaoces,  taken 
or  in  thedire^ion  of  their  fibres,  undergo rsMT/wiy  chan- 
ges from  different  variationsuf  humidity ; that,  when  im- 
merfrd  in  water,  they  lengthen  at  firfi,  aud  after wx-da 
ftiorten;  that  when  they  are  near  the  greatefi  degree  o( 
humidity,  if  the  moifture  is  increafed,  th<y  thortenthrm- 
fcives  ; iflt  is  diminiihed,  they  lengthen  ihcm'civea 
firft  before  they  contra^  again.  Thife  irrcguUri'ics, 
wliich  obvioufly  render  them  incapable  of  ^lag  .rue 
mcafures  of  humidity,  he  fliows  to  be  the  neveffary  coq- 
fequenceof  their  organic  reticular  ftrudurc. 

M.  de  Sauflure  takes  hii  point  of  extreme  moifture 
from  the  vapours  of  water  under  a glafs  b^,  kcepsna 
the  fides  of  the  bell  continoally  rooifieoed:  and 
firms,  that  the  humidity  is  there  confiaoily  the  l.me 
IB  aQ  temperatures  ; the  vapours  even  of  waree 

bavintr  bo  more  effeA  than  tliofe  of  cold.  M.  de 
Luc  mows,  on  the  conirary,  that  the  differeocca  of 
humidity  under  the  bell  are  very  great,  though  M. 

Sauflure*!  hygrometer  was  iocapaMe  of  difcoveimg 
them;  and  that  the  real  DiHccotnpofed  vapour  of  boil- 
ing  water  haa  the  dircAly  oppufiie  cffcd  to  that  of 
cold,  the  effe^  of ntfrrmr  drym/t : and  on  this  poiat  he 
mentions  an  interefting  fad,  commuoietted  to  him 
by  Mr  Watt,  vix.  that  wood  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  rteam  engine  for  any  of  thofc  parts  where  the  va- 
pour of  the  bailing  water  it  coDfioed,  bccaafe  it  dries 
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Hyi^reiae.  (b  ••  to  crack*  juft  at  if  expofe^  to  tbe  In  M*  dc 
Luc'*  work  abort  mentioned  there  are  ilrikinginftancct 
' relatedi  in  which  the  impeifc^ion  of  M.  Saafture's, 
hygrometer  led  him  into  falfe  conclufiuns  refpe^tog 
f^bsenomcnai  and  into  erroneous  theoma  to  account 
fur  them.  * 

111.  On  the  third  principle,  namely,  the  alteration  ef 
the  weight  of  certain  fubdanccs  by  their  attra^ing  the 
muiftureof  the  air,  few  attemp’t  have  been  made,  nor 
do  they  feem  to  hare  been  attended  with  much  fucceft. 
Sponge*  dipped  in  a folution  of  alkaline  falti,  and 
fome  kinds  of  paper,  have  been  tried.  Tbefc  are  fuf- 
perded  to  one  end  of  a very  accurate  balance,  and 
CQunterpoifed  by  weights  at  tbe  other,  and  (how  the 
degree*  of  moiftureor  drynefa  by  the  afeent  or  defeent 
of  one  of  the  end*.  But,  bcfidei  that  fuch^indt  of 
h)>TTometer8  are  deftitute  of  any  6xed  point  from 
whence  to  begin  their  fcaie,  they  have  another  ioenn- 
venicDCc  (from  which  indeed  Smeaton'a  i*  not  b-cCfand 
which  haa  been  found  to  render  it  crroneoui )4^mcly, 
that  all  faline  fubftaflcet  are  deftroyed  by  tong  cooti* 
sued  expofure  to  the  air  in  very  fmalt  quantiuca,  and 
therefore  can  only  imbibe  the  moifture  for  a certain 
time.  Oil  of  vitriol  ha*  therefore  been  recommeoded 
k preference  to  the  alkaline  or  neutral  falta  (fee 
Chimistit,  b®  6i4«){  and,  indeed,  for fuch  ai  do  not 
chufc  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  cooftruding  a hygrome- 
ter  on  tbe  prtndplea  of  Mr  Smeaton  or  Dc  Luc,  tbia 
will  probably  be  fo«x>d  the  moft  eafy  and  accurate. 
Fig-  1 1*  reprcIcBta  as  hygrooirtcr  of  thia  kind.  A ia 
a fmall  glala  cup  containing  a fmaH  quantity  of  o3  of 
vitriol,  B an  index  countetpoiGng  it,  and  C the  fcaie ; 
where  it  ia  plain,  tliat  aa  the  otl  of  vitriol  attrada  the 
moifture  of  tbe  air,  the  (calc  will  defeend,  which  will 
raife  the  index,  and  nice  wrr^  This  liaoid  is  exceed- 
ingly  fcnGblc  ^ the  maeafe  or  decrcafe  of  moifture. 
A fingle  grain,  after  at*  full  incrcafe,  baa  varied  its 
equilibiiuro  fo  Cenfibly,  that  the  tongue  of  a balance, 
•nly  an  inch  and  a half  long,  baa  deferibed  an  arch 
one  third  of  an  inch  in  compafs  (which  arch  would 
have  been  almoft  three  inches  if  the  tongue  had  been 
one  foot),  even  with  fo  fmall  a quantity  of  liquor;  con- 
fequently,  if  more  liquor,  expanded  under  a large  fur- 
face,  were  ufed,  a pair  of  fcalea  might  afford  ai  nice 
an  hygrometer  aa  any  kind  yet  invented. — A great  in* 
convenience,  however,  is,  that  aa  the  air  muft  have 
full  accef*  to  the  liquid,  it  ia  impoffible  to  keep  out 
tbe  duft,  which,  by  continually  adding  ita  weight, 
nuft  render  the  by^Tometer  falfe ; add  to  this,  that 
even  oil  of  vitriol  itfelf  isiby  time  deftroyed,  and 
changes  iti  nature,  if  a fmall  quantity  of  it  is  conti* 
Buatly  expofed  to  tbe  air« 

Tto  beft  hygrometer  upon  thia  prbeipte,  and  for 
afeertaining  the  quantity  as  well  aa  the  degree  of 
moifture  in  the  variation  of  tbe  hygrometer,  ia  of  the 
contrivance  of  Mr  Coventry,  Southwark,  London. 
The  acctnmt  he  hav  fevonred  us  with  ia  as  follows. 
**  Take  two  (beets  of  fine  tiffue  paper,  fuch  u ia  ufed  by 
hatlcra ; dry  them  carefully  at  about  two  feet  diftance 
from  a tolerably  good  fire,  ^ after  repeatedly  weigh* 
ing  them  in  a go^  pair  of  fcalea  no  moifture  remains. 
Ift^en  the  fheeta  are  in  this  perfe£Uy  dry  ftate,  reduce 
them  to  exactly  50  grains ; the  hygrometer  is  then  fit 
Sat.  ofc.  Tbe  fhceu  mull  be  kept  fm  from  duft,  tad 


expofed  a few  minutes  in  tlie  open  air ; after  which  it  H}prome* 
may  be  always  known  by  wrighing  them  the  exa^ft  ^ . 

quantity  of  moifture  they  have  imbibed.  ’ 

' *•  For  many  years  the  hygrometer  has  {fays  Mr  Co- 
ventry) engrofled  a confidcriblc  fhate  of  my  atteotioni 
and  every  advantage  propofed  by  others,  either  as  it 
refpe^ed  the  fubHanccs  of  which  the  inftrumc&t  was 
compofed,  or  the  manner  in  which  its  epera* 
cions  were  to  difetmed,  has  been  impartutlly  exa* 
mined.  But  (adds  he)  I have  never  fecn  an  hygiomc* 

Icr  fo  fimple  in  itfelf,  or  that  would  sA  with  fuch  cer. 
caiuty  or  fo  equally  alike,  as  the  one  I have  now  de* 
feribed.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  being 
thin,  are  eafily  deprived  wholly  of  their  moifture ; which 
is  a circumftance  ciTenlially  necefiary  in  fixing  a t/a/um 
from  which  to  reckon,  and  which,  I think,  cannot  be 
laid  of  any  fubilance  hitherto  employed  in  the  con* 
ftruAion  of  hygrometers  : with  equal  facility  they  im- 
bibe or  impart  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  and* 

(how  with  the  greateft  exadoefs  when  the  leaft  alte* 
ration  takes  place." 

When  the  paper  is  prepared,  as  already  deferibed,  it 
will  ferve,  without  the  trouble  of  drying,  as  a ftandard 
for  any  number  of  fheets  intended  for  tbe  fame  pur* 
pofe.  But  then  the  ftieets  muft  be  kept  together  in 
the  open  air  for  a few  hours  ; becaufe  whatever  alte* 
ration  may  take  place  by  this  expofure,  the  paper  al- 
ready weighed  muft  have  undergone  the  fame ; being 
confequently  in  the  fame  ftate,  they  muft  be  cut  to* 
tbe  fame  weight. 

For  eafier  weighing  the  paper,  take  a piece  of  round 
tin  or  brifs  the  free  of  a crown-piece,  through  the 
centre  of  which  drill  a hole,  and  alfo  three  others  round 
it  at  equal  dtftanccs : then  cut  about  one  hundred- 
papers;  and  after  putting  them  under  the  tin  or  brafs, 
drive  through  each  hole  a ftrong  pin  into  a board,  in 
order  to  round  them  to  the  fhspe  of  the  plate:  the 
papers  muft  be  then  feparated  and  expofed  to  the  air 
a few  hours  with  that  already  weighed,  and  fo  many' 
of  thens  taken  as  are  equal  to  the  weight  already  fpe* 
cified.  This  done,  threadle  them  together  through 
thofe  holea  nuide  by  the  pin«,  putting  between  every 
paper  on  each  thread  a fmall  bnd,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  papers  from  touching  each  other,  and  alfo  that 
the  air  may  be  more  readily  admitted.  The  top  of 
the  hygrometer  is  covered  wiili  a card  cut  to  the  fame 
fize  ; and  which,  by  reafon  of  its  ftiffnefs,  fupports  all 
the  papers,  and  keeps  them  in  proper  fhape.  Before 
the  papers  are  threaded,  the  beads.  Oik,  card,  and  a 
thin  piece  of  brafa  about  the  fize  of  a Oxpcnce,  which 
muft  be  placed  at  tbe  bottom,  and  through  which  the 
centre  ftring  pafTcs,  mud  be  weighed  with  tbe  greateft 
exaAnefa,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a certain  weight,, 
fuppofc  50  grains ; now  the  paper  in  its  drieft  llate 
being  of  equal  weight,  they  will  weigh  together  iooj 
grains,  conrcquently  what  they  weigh  more  at  any 
time  is  moifture. 

To  obviate  the  trouble  and  dificulty  of  trying  ex« 
perinaenta  with  weights  and  fcales,  Mr  Coventry  con- 
trived a machine  or  fcaie  by  which  to  determine  at 
one  view  the  humidity  or  dryoefs  of  tbe  atmofpliere. 

This,  with  its  cafe,  is  reprefented  by  fig.  la.  The 
front  and  back  of  the  cafe  are  gUfa ; the  fides  fine 
gauze,  which  excludes  the  duft  aa^  the  air 
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^ygmme*  cftfe  u about  10  inches  high,  8 inches  broad,  and 
_ 4 mche»  deep.  A,  a brafs  bracket  in  front,  behind 

' " which,  at  about  34  inches  diftance,  is  another;  ihefe 
fupport  the  axis  of  the  index  £,  alfo  of  the  beam  D, 
.and  another  which  fupports  the  l^em  B,  to  which  the 
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The  fame  with 


HrctOMC-  Hfgfofedfo 

ta.  „ ** 

HYLA  (anc.  geog.},  a riTcrofMyfia  Miaor.  fa- . **^”*^^ 
mous  f>>r  H^las  the  tavoorlte  boy  of  Hercules,  who 
was  carried  do%wn  the  ftrearo  and  drowned.  It  is  faid 


ivory  fcalc  of  divifions  C is  fixed.  G,  a brafs  fcale  .to  run  by  Prufa  ; srhence  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 
fufpended  in  the  ufual  manner  to  the  end  of  a beam  the  which  runs  north-well  into  the  Pny 

D,  and  weighing  exadly  too  grains.  This  fcate  is  ao  ponlis. 

exa£l  counterpoife  to  the  papers  / and  the  different  ddYLA£,  in  'fabulous  hidory,  fon  of  Theodaraui, 
apparatus,  l^e  particular  manner  of  fufpenfion  m was  ravi(hcdh7  the  nymphs  of  a fountain  as  he  wat 
this  balance  is,  from  the  confiruflion,  as  follows:  The  taking  out  fomc  water  for  flcrcules,  by  whom  he  wm 
axis  of  the  beamg',  which  is  made  of  brafs,  indcad  of  beloved. 

hanging  on  pivots  as  in  common  fctles,  turns  with  HYLOZOISTS,  formed  of  vx*  mutter^  the 

two  deel  edges  iiy  fixed  in  the  extremities  of  the  brafi  name  of  a fcA  of  athciils  among  the  ancient  Greek 


.axis : thefe  edges  arc  (haped  like  the  edge  of  a knife, 
and  t€i  on  two  fteci  corwave  edges  //,  in  order  to  ren* 
der  the  fri^ltoo  as  fmoll  as  poflible.  D is  a fine  fcale 
beam  fixed  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  g.  £,  the 
fietl  index  fixed  to  the  -under  fide  of  the  fame  axis. 
•F,  a brafs  Hiding  weight : h Is  the  axis  that  holds  the 
ftem  B to  which  the  lale  of  divifionsC  is  fixed.  A A, 
the  brafs  brackets  which  fuppori  the  whole  by  four 
Xntws,  two  of  which  are  feeo  at  if,  that  ferew  the 
brackets  to  the  top  af  the  cafe,  l^e  axis  of  the 
•fcale  of  divifions  is  hung  on  pivots,  one  of  which  it 
Yceo  at  n,  that,'fhonld  the  cafe  not  Rand  lerel,  the  flem 
•B  may  always  be  in  a perpendicular  filaation. 

The  hygrometer,  b^orc-ufe,  fhould  be  adjuflcd  as 
/jUows:  To  the  end  of  the  beam  where  the  hygrtn 
meter  is  fufpended,  hang  a weight  of  1 00  grains,  which 
• is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fcale;  then  move  the 
•‘fliding  weight  F up  or  down  the  index  £,  tUI  one 
^ grain  will  caufe  the  index  to  traverfe  neither  more  nor 
. *^kfs  than  the  whole  fcale  of  divifions;  then  add  half  a 
.grain  U>  the  fcale,  tn  order  to  bring  the  indca  to  o; 
and  the -iaftnimeot,  after  taking  off  the  too  grain 
weight  a»d  hanging  on  the  papers,  is  fit  forufe;  then 
^ut  grain  wrights  in  the  fcalc  till  the  index  is  brought 
.within  compais  of  the  fcale  of  divifions.  £xam|w  : 
sH  is  3 grains  on  the  brafs  fcale,  and  the  index  points 
at  10;  confequcntly  there  is  3 grains  and  10  hun> 
.dredths  of  a grun  of  moifiore  in  the  papers.  If  four 
grain-weights  are  kept,  xvs.  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  they  will 
make  any  number  from  1 to  9,  which  are  as  many  as 
wQl  be  wanted.  Sometimes  the  index  will  continue 
travcifing  within  the  fcalc  uf  divifions  for  many  days 
without  Hiifcing  the  weights ; but  if  otberwtfe,  tb^ 
mufi  be  changed  as  occafion  may  require. 

**  One  great  advantage  of  this  hjgr^eter  above  all 
others  tbdt  have  attracted  my  notice  is  (fays  Mr  Co- 
ventry),  that  it  a&s  from  a certain  namely,  the 

dry-extreme;  from  which  all  the  variations  towards 
moift  arc  calculated  with  certainty:  and  ifcooftruded 
with  that  prect&on  reprefented  by  the  drawing,  it  wiH 
afford  pkafure  to  the  curious  in  obferving  the  almoft 
perpetual  alteraticm  of  the  atmofphere,  even  in  the 
moA  fettled  weather.  In  winter  it  will  be  cooAantly 
traverfioff  from  about  eight  in  the  fflorning  till  four  or 
five  ra  toe  afternoon,  towards  dry  i and  in  fummer, 
from  about  four  in  the  morning  fix  or  fevea  in  the 
cveniog,  when  the  weather  ss  hot  and  gkiomy,  the 


philofophers,  who  held  matter  to  animated  ; main- 
taining matter  had  fomc  natural  perceptioa,  with- 
out aniiA  Ceofation,  or  refic^ion  in  iifelf  confidered  ; 
but  that  this  imperfcdl  life  occafioncd  that  organiza- 
tion whence  fenfation  and  refie£tion  afterwards  arofe. 
Of  th^^  fome  held  only  one  life,  which  they  called  a 
rtasTic  nature,  prefidiog  regularly  and  invariably  over 
the  whole  corporeal  univtrfe,  which  they  reprefented  as 
a kind  of  large  plant  or  vegetable:  thefe  were  called  the 
cofmoplaAic  and  Aoical  athclAs,  becaufe  the  Stoics 
held  fuch  a nature,  though  many  of  them  fuppoTed  it 
to  be  the  infirumeot  of  the  Deity.  Others  thought 
that  every  particle  of  matter  m*as  endued  with  life,  and 
made  the  mundane  fyftcm  to  depend  upon  a certain 
mixture  of  chance  and  plaAic  or  orderly  nature  united 
together.  Thefe  were  called  the  Stratonici,  from 
Strato  L.ampfu;enus,  adifciple  of  TheophraAut,  called 
alio  Phyficus.  (Cicero,  De  Nat.  Dcor.  lib.  t.  cap.  13.) 
who  was  firA  a celebrated  Peripatetic,  and  afterwards 
formed  this  new  fyAcTn  of  atheifm  for  htmfrlf.  Befidea 
thefe  two  forms  of  acheifm,  fome  of  the  ancient  phdo- 
fophers  were  Hylopathians,  or  ANaxiMaNDKians,  de- 
riving aO  things  from  dead  and  Aupid  matter,  in  the 
way  of  qualities  and  forms,  generable  and  corruptible  « 
and  others  again  adopted  the  aroMicsL  or  Democri- 
tical  fyAem,  who  a&ribc  the  produdion  of  the  univerfc 
to  atoms  and  figures.  See  oa  this  fubjed  CmhiH/rth*4 
JnteUeSmal  S^m,  book  i.  chap.  3. 

HYMEN,  or  Hvmkm«us,  a fabulous  divinity, 
the  fon  of  Bacchus  and  Venai  Urania,  was  fuppofed 
by  the  ancients  to  prefide  over  marriages ; and  ac- 
cordingly was  invoked  in  epiihalamiiimt,  and  other 
matrimooial  ceretpooies,  under  the  formula,  Hjmeut 
or  Hymn^ei 

The  poets  geaerally  crown  this  deity  with  a chap- 
let of  Tofes  ; and  reprefient  him,  as  it  were,  ditTulvcd 
and  enervated  with  ptemfures  ; drefied  in  a yellow 
robe,  and  Ihoes  of  the  fame  colour;  with  a torch  in 
hU  lund.-^CatulIus,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  addrelTcs 
him  thus  : 

Cinge  temp*ra JioriLiny 

Suaxjcclmt  'u  a«uraci» 

It  was  for  this  reafoo,  that  the  new-married  couple  bore 
garianda  of  Aowers  on  the  wedding-day:  which  cuAom 
^fo  obtaiued  among  the  Hebrewa,  and  even  among 
ChriAiaas,  daring  the  firA  ages  of  the  church,  as  ap- 
pears from  Tertullian,  De  eorgna  n^aariy  where  he  fays. 


hygrometer  diCcOvera  a very  great  change  towards  CoraMsf  Cf  rmpts  j^ea/a/.— S.  ChryfoAom  likewife 
praiAufc ; and  wbco  dear  and  firoAy,  that  it  containa  mentions  thefe  crowns  of  Aowers ; aM  to  this  diy  the 
$.  much  greater  quantity  of  molAure  than  is  geDcrilly  Gseks  call  marriage  iu  rcfpefl  of  this  crown 

ipugined.*'  or  garUod. 

If*  idi*  t Hvmin» 


Hvmin» 
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Hrire«.  Hymem«  uiatomy,  a thin  mcinbrancor  flcin, 

- fomrtimea  circular,  of  difTerent  breadths,  more  or  Icfs 

* fmooth,  and  fomctimesfcmilunar,  formed  by  the  union 

of  the  interna]  membrane  of  the  great  canal  with  that 
on  the  infide  of  the  ala?,  rcfemMing  a piece  of  fine 
parchment.  This  membrane  is  fuppufed  to  be  (Wretch- 
ed in  the  neck  of  the  womb  of  virgins,  below  the 
nymphx,  leaving  in  fome  fubjeds  a very  fmall  opening, 
in  others  a larger,  and  in  ail  rendering  the  external  on- 
ftce  narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  cavity,  and  to  be 
broke  when  they  are  deflowered ; an  effufion  of  blood 
following  the  breach. 

Tlus  membranous  circle  may  likewife  fuffer  fome 
dlfordcr  by  too  great  a flux  of  the  menfes,  by  impru- 
dence, levity,  and  other  particular  accidents. 

n'hc  hymen  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  tefl  of  vir- 
ginity : and  when  broke,  or  withdrawn,  (hows  that  the 
perfoD  is  not  in  a flale  of  innocence.  This  notion  is 
very  ancient.  Among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  ihecullom 
for  the  parents  to  fate  the  blood  fhed  on  this  occahon 
M a token  of  the  virginity  of  their  daughter,  and  to 
fend  the  (heets  next  day  to  the  hufband's  relations. 
And  the  like  is  faid  to  be  flill  pra£iircd  in  Portugal, 
and  fome  other  countrici. 

And  yet  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exiflence 
of  fuch  a membrane-  Nothing,  Dr  Drake  obferves, 
has  employed  the  curiofity  of  anatomiiU,  in  diHcAing 
the  organs  of  generation  in  women,  more  than  this 
part : they  have  differed  not  only  aa  to  its  figure.  Tub- 
fiance,  place,  and  perforation,  but  even  its  reality  ; 
fome  politivcly  affirming,  and  others  flatly  denying  it. 

De  Graaf  himfelf,  the  mufl  accurate  inquirer  into  the 
flruiWurc  of  thefe  organs,  confelTcs  be  alwavs  fought  it 
in  vain,  though  in  the  mud  unfufptCted  fubjecWs  and 
ages : all  he  could  find  was,  a different  degree  of  (Irait- 
nefsorwidi  nets,  and  different  corrugations,  which  were 
greater  or  IcTa  according  to  the  rcfpvAivc  »gcs}  the 
aperture  bring  Hill  the  Icfs,  and  the  rugofities  the 
greatrr,  as  the  fubjcA  W'as  younger  and  more  un- 
touclud. 

Di  Dnke,  on  the  other  hand,  declares,  that  in  all  the 
fubjcAi  he  htwi  opportunity  loesamlne,  hr  docs  not  re- 
member to  have  miffed  the  h)men  fo  much  as  once, 
where  he  h<ul  reafun  to  tlepend  on  finding  t.  The 
faired  view  be  ever  had  of  it  was  in  a maid  who  died 
at  thirty  years  of  age;  in  this  he  found  It  a membrane 
of  fume  ftrength,  furnidud  with  fleihy  fibres,  in  figure 
round,  and  pciforated  in  the  middle  with  a fmall  hole, 
capable  of  admitting  the  end  of  a woman's  little  linger, 
and  ficiiated  a little  above  the  orifice  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fage,  St  the  entrance  of  the  \*agina  of  the  womb 

lo  infant*, itis  a finethtn  membrane,  not  very  confpi* 
cuou(,hccaufc  of  the  natural  firaitneCii  of  the  paffige  it 
fclf,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  great  expanfion  in  fo 
little  room  ; which  might  lead  De  Graaf  into  a notion 
of  its  being  no  more  than  a corrugation. 

This  membrane,  like  mod  others,  docs  probably 
grow  n.ore  didinfW,  ss  will  at  firm,  by  age.  That  it 
nut  only  exids,  but  is  fumetimes  very  flrong  and  im- 
pervious, fray  he  collr^cd  ir,  m the  hiflory  of  a cafe 
reported  by  Mi  Cowptr.  In  a mairied  woman,  twenty 
years  of  age,  uhofe  hymen  was  found  ahogciher  imper- 
vious, fo  as  io  detain  the  menfes,  and  to  be  driven  cut 
by  the  prelTure  thereof  beyond  the  labia  of  the  puden- 
dum, not  unlike  a prolaplos  of  tlie  uterus ; on  divi- 
VoL.  IX.  lUrt.  I. 


ding  it,  at  lead  a gallon  ofgrumous  blood  came  forth.  Hymen** 
It  fetms  the  hufband,  being  denied  a paffage  that  way,  „ ^ 
had  found  another  thiough  the  meatus  urinarius;  which . ‘ f 

was  found  very  open,  and  its  fides  extruded  like  the  anus 
of  a cock. 

Upon  a rupture  of  the  hyruen,  after  the  confumma- 
tion  of  marriage,  and  crpecially  delivery,  its  parts, 
fhrinking  up,  arc  fuppofed  to  form  tbofe  little  flcfhy 
knots,  called  c.lkVUCVijK  myruformej. 

HYMENiliA,  the  bastard  locust  tree:  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  (he  decan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  naturd  method  ranking 
Ainder  the  {3d  order,  L.%mentacet.  'Pbe  calyx  is  quin- 
quepartite  ; there  are  five  petals,  nearly  equal ; the 
d^le  is  intorted  ; the  legiimen  full  of  reeally  pulp. 

1 here  is  but  one  fpecics,  'he  courbaril,  which  is  a large 
tree,  growing  naturally  in  the  Spaniih  Wed  Indies. 

The  trunk  is  covered  with  a light  a(h  coloured  bark9 
is  often  more  than  60  feet  high  and  three  in  diameter. 

The  branches  arc  fumidicd  with  dark  green  leaves^ 
which  dand  by  pairs  on  one  common  footdalk.  diver- 
ging from  their  b.Yfc  in  manner  of  a pair  of  fhcari 
when  opened-  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofc  fpikei 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  yellow,  driped 
with  purple.  Each  confids  of  five  petals,  placed  in  a 
double  calyx,  the  outer  leaf  of  which  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  and  the  inner  one  is  cut  into  five  teeth  at 
it*  brim.  In  the  centre  are  ten  declining  damina, 
longer  than  the  petals,  funrounding  an  otdong  gcr- 
mcn,  which  becomes  a thick,  flrfhy,  brown  pod,  four 
or  five  inches  long  and  one  broad,  u'ith  a future  on 
both  edges  and  includes  three  or  four  purplllh  feeds, 
fomewhat  of  the  (hape  of  Windfor  beans,  but  fmaller. 

The  feeds  are  covered  with  a light  biown  fugary  Tub- 
dance,  which  the  Indians  ferape  otT  and  cat  with  great 
Riidity,  and  which  is  vrry  plcafant  and  agreeable.-^ 

At  the  principal  roots  under  gr-  und,  is  f und  collec- 
ted in  large  lumps  a ycllowith  red  irani'parcnt  gum, 
winch  dilTblved  in  re^ified  fpirit  of  wine  ulTords  a moft 
excelU-nt  varm'/h,  and  is  the  gum  anime  of  the  (h-’ps. 

HYMENiEAL,  fomcthlng  belonging  to  marriage^ 
fo  called  from  H v M t w . 

HYMENOPTERA  (derived  from  nrmlrane, 
and  BTifu  m the  Liiinxan  fydem  of  natural 

hiftory,  is  an  order  of  iufetds,  having  four  membrana- 
ceous wings,  and  the  tails  of  the  females  arc  furnilhed 
with  dings,  which  in  fome  arc  ufid  for  iirilillin^  poi- 
Ton,  and  in  others  for  merely  piercing  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees,  and  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  io 
which  they  depofit  their  eggs. 

HYMETTUS  (anc.  geog.),  a mountain  of  At- 
tics near  Athens,  famous  for  its  marble  qourries,  and 
for  its  excellent  !i  >ncy.  Hjirvilhu  the  ejiiihrt.  Pliny 
fays  that  the  orator  Cradus  was  the  hrd  who  had 
marlrlt  cedumns  from  thi*  place. 

HYMN,  a fong  or  ode  in  honour  of  God  ; nr 
a poem,  proper  tu  be  fung,  compufed  in  honour 
of  fome  diity. — TKe  word  is  Greek, 
formed  of  the  verb  eehlrot  **  I cckbratc." — Ifio- 
tloTC,  on  this  word,  remarks,  that  6ymn  Is  proper- 
ly a long  of  joy*,  full  of  the  praifes  of  God  : by 
which,  according  tu  him,  it  is  didinguHhed  from 
ihreiHit  which  is  a mourning  fong,  full  of  lamenta- 
tion. 

St  Hilary,  bi/hop  of  Fo'Aicrs,  is  feid  to  have  been 
¥ the 
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Hfobtrche  the  firil  that  com(>ofcd  hymn^  to  be  fuOg  in  churcheft, 
„ and  was  followrd  by  St  Aiubtofe.  Mod  of  thofe 

Roman  Breviary  were  compoCed  by  Pruden- 
^ tins.  They  Ivave  been  trandated  into  French  verfe 

by  Meflieurt  de  Port  Royal. — In  the  Greek  Liturgy 
there  are  four  kinds  of  hymns  ; but  the  word  is  r>ot 
taken  in  the  feufe  of  a praife  offered  in  verfe,  but 
fimply  of  a laud  or  praife.  The  angelic  hymni  or 
Chrui  in  exctijtti  makes  the  6rft  kind ; the  trifn^ian 
the  fccond  ; the  Chnuh'tc  hymn^  the  third ; and  the 
hymn  of  tvV?ory  and  triumph  called  the  laft. 

The  hymns  or  odes  of  the  ancients  generally  con- 
fided of  three  forts  of  flanzas  ; one  of  which,  called 
Jtrophii  was  fung  by  the  band  as  they  walked  from  eaft 
to  well  I anolhiT,  called  anttfir^bhe ^ was  performed  as 
they  relumed  from  weft  to  eaft  ; the  third  part,  or 
f/Wr,  was  fung  before  the  altar.  The  Jewifti  hymns 
weie  accompanied  with  trumpets,  drums,  and  cymbals, 
to  afTift  the  voices  of  the  I..evites  and  people. 

HYOB  ANCHE,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belongingtothcdidynamiaclafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  heptaphyllout}  the  corolla  ringent,  with  no 
under  lip.  Tlie  capfule  bilocular,  and  polyfpermous. 

HYOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a bone  placed  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue.  See  Anatomy,  28. 

HYOSCYAMUS,  HSNBANe  : A genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  cUfs  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
sSth  order,  LuruU.  The  corolls  is  funncVfhaped  and 
obtufe  } the  (lamina  indlntng  to  one  fide  ; the  capfule 
covered  and  bilocular.  There  are  fcveral  fpecies,  one 


mufcles  belonging  to  the  os  hyoides.  See  AsAroMY,  Hyrstlags 
TabkoftbtMMs,  it  . 

HYPALLAGE,  among  grammariani,  a forcies . 
of  hyperbaton,  con5ftfng  in  a mutual  permutation  of 
one  cafe  for  another.  Thus  VirgU  fays,  Dare  chtjibut 
for  dart  clajftt  aujlrit  / and  again,  Necdum 
ilfit  falra  adm7XH,  for  nti  dam  ilLi  lahris  admwi. 

HYPANTE,  or  HYPtarAsrs,  a name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  fcaft  of  the  prefenution  of  jsfus 
in  the  temple.— ThU  word,  which  fignifies  lowly  or 
humble  meefiaft  was  given  to  this  feaft  from  the  meet- 
ing of  old  Simeon  and  Anna  the  prophetefs  in  the 
temple  when  Jefut  was  brought  thither.  » 

HYPATIA,  a learned  and  beautiful  lady  of  anti- 
quity, the  daughter  of  Thcon  a celebrated  philufopher 
and  mathematician,  and  prcfident  of  the  famous  Alex- 
andrian fchool,  w'as  born  at  Alexandria  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century.  Her  father,  encouraged  by  her  ex- 
traordinary genius,  had  her  not  only  educated  in  all  the 
ordinary  quulfications  of  her  fex,  but  inftru^cd  in  the 
moft  abftrufc  fcieoccs.  She  made  fuch  great  progrefs  in 
philofophy,  geometry,  aftronnmy,  and  the  mathema- 
tics, that  fhe  pafted  for  the  moft  learned  perfon  of  her 
time.  At  length  (he  was  thought  worthy  to  fuccecd  her 
father  in  that  diftinguifhed  and  important  employment, 
the  government  of  the  fchool  of  Alexandria  ; and  to 
teach  out  of  that  chair  where  Ammoniui,  Hieroclcs 
and  many  other  great  men,  had  taught  before ; and 
this  at  a time  too  when  men  of  great  learning  abounded 
both  at  Alexandria  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Her  fame  w'as  fo  cxtenftvc,  and  her 


of  which,  viz.  the  niger,  or  common  henbane,  is  a na- 
tive nf  Britain.  It  grows  on  road-hdes,  and  among 
rubbifh.  It  is  a biennial  plant,  with  long  ftelhy  roots 
wluch  ftrike  deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  fere- 
ral  large  foft  leaves,  deeply  flaihed  on  their  edges; 
the  following  fpring  the  ftalks  come  up,  which  are  al^ut 
two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  flowers  ftanding  on  one 
dde  in  a double  row,  fitting  clufe  to  the  ftalks  alter- 
nately. They  are  of  a da^  purplifti  colour,  with  a 
black  bottom ; and  are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  cap- 
fules  which  open  with  a lid  at  the  top,  and  have  two 
cells  filled  with  fmall  irregular  feeds.— The  feeds, 
leaves,  and  roots  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  arc  poifonous:  and  many  well 
atlefted  inftances  of  their  bad  clfeds  are  recorded ; 


woith  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  if  (he  had  a crowded  auditory.  **  She  ex- 
plained to  her  hearers  (fays  Socrates)  the  fevera] 
fciences  that  go  under  the  general  name  of  philofophy ; 
for  which  teafon  there  was  a confluence  to  her,  from 
all  parts,  of  thofe  who  made  philofophy  their  delight 
and  ftudy.**  One  cannot  reprefent  to  himfelf  without 
pUafure,  the  flower  of  all  the  youth  of  Europe,  Alla, 
and  Africa,  fitting  at  the  feet  of  a very  beautiful  lady 
(for  fuch  we  are  affured  Hypatia  vras),  all  greedily 
iwallowing  tnftruAion  from  her  mouth,  and  many  of 
them,  doubtlefe,  love  from  her  eyes ; though  we  sre 
not  fure  that  (he  ever  llftencd  to  any  folicitattons, 
fince  Suidas,  w'ho  talks  of  her  marriage  with  Ifiodorus, 
yet  relates  at  the  fame  time  that  (he  died  a maid. 


nadnefi,  convulfioni,  and  death,  being  the  common 
confequence.  In  a fmaller  dofe,  they  occafion  giddi- 
ocfi  and  ftupor.  It  is  faid  that  the  leaves  fcaltered  a- 
bout  a houfc  will  dnve  away  mice.— The  juice  of 
the  plant  evaporated  to  an  cxtrafl  it  preferibed  in  fome 
caTcs  as  a narcotic;  in  which  rcfpcdl  undoubtedly  it 
may  be  a powerful  medicine  if  properly  managed. 
The  dofe  is  from  half  a fcruple  to  half  a dram. 
The  roots  are  ufed  for  anodyne  necklaces.— Goats  are 
oot  food  of  the  plant  { borfes,  cows,  (heep,  and  fwiflc, 
refufe  it. 

HYOSERIS,  in  botany  t A nnus  of  the  polyga- 
nia  xqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  dais  of 
, plants  ; and  in  the  natui^  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Comp^u.  The  receptacle  is  naked, 
the  calyx  nearly  equd ; the  pappus  hairy,  or  fcarce 
perceptible. 

^YO-THYROPD£S|  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 


Her  fcholars  were  as  eminent  as  they  were  nume- 
rous ; one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Synefius  who 
was  afterwards  biihop  of  Piolcmais.  This  ancient 
Chriftian  Platonift  every  where  bears  the  ftroogeft,  as 
well  as  the  moft  grateful,  teftimooy  of  the  virtue  of 
his  tutorefi ; and  never  mentions  her  without  the  moil 
profound  refpcA,  and  fometimes  in  terms  of  afteflion 
coming  little  (hort  of  adoration.  But  it  was  not  Sy- 
nefiuB  only,  and  the  difeipUs  of  the  Altxandrian  fchool, 
who  admired  Hypatia  for  her  virtue  and  learning^: 
never  was  woman  mote  cardTed  by  the  public,  and 
yet  never  woman  bad  a more  uofpoued  charaAer.  She 
was  held  as  an  oracle  for  her  wifdom,  which  made  her 
confulicd  by  the  magiftrates  in  all  important  cafes ; 
and  this  frequently  drew  her  among  the  greateft  cutt- 
courfc  of  men,  without  the  lead  cenfure  of  her  manners. 
In  a word,  when  Nicephorus  intended  to  pafs  the 
higheft  compUmcQt  on  the  princefs  £udocia,  he 
6.  thought 
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tboaght  be  could  not  do  it  better  Uun  calling  her 
f)  another  Hy^ia. 

Hfper-  While  Hypatia  thus  reigned  the  brighteft  orna* 
ment  of  Alexandria,  Oiertes  was  gorernor  of  the 
’ fame  place  for  the  emperor  Theodofius  and  Cyril  was 
bifhup  or  patriarch.  Oreftes  haring  had  a liberal  edu« 
cation,  could  not  but  admire  Hypatia;  and  as  a wife 
governor  frequently  confulted  her.  Thi»,  together 
with  an  ivcrUon  which  Cyril  had  againll  Orcflca, 
proved  fatal  to  the  lady.  About  yco  monks  affem* 
bling,  attacked  the  governor  one  day,  and  would  have 
killol  him,  had  he  not  been  refeued  by  the  towofmeo; 
and  the  refpedt  which  Oreftes  had  for  Hypatia  cau* 
ling  her  to  be  traduced  among  the  Chriftian  multitude, 
they  dragged  her  from  her  chair,  tore  her  to  pieces, 
and  burned  her  Umbs.  Cyril  is  not  clear  from  a fuf- 
picion  of  fomenting  this  tragedy.  Cave  indeed  en< 
dearuurs  to  remove  the  imputation  of  fuch  an  horrid 
a^ion  from  the  patriarch;  and  lays  it  upon  the  Alex« 
andrun  mob  in  general,  whom  he  calls, ho~ 
m'tr.um  gmutt  “ a rery  trifling  iocomiant  people.** 
But  though  Cyril  Ihould  be  allowed  neither  to  hsre 
been  the  perpetrator,  nor  even  the  contriver  of  it, 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  fufpe^led  that  he  did  not  difeoun* 
tcnance  it  in  the  manner  be  ought  to  have  done : 
which  fufpicion  mufl  needs  be  greatly  conflrmed  by 
refle^ing,  that  he  was  fo  far  from  blaming  the  cut> 
rage  committed  by  the  monks  upon  Orefles,  that  he 
afterwards  received  the  dead  body  of  Arniaonius,  one 
of  the  mofl  forward  in  that  outrage,"who  had  grie* 
voudy  wounded  the  governor,  and  who  was  juilly  pu- 
nifhed  with  death.  Upon  this  riotous  ruffian  Cyril 
made  a panegyric  in  the  church  where  he  was  Isid, 
in  which  he  estolUd  hU  courage  and  conflancy,  as 
one  that  had  contended  for  the  truth  ; and  changing 
his  name  to  or  the  **  Admirable,**  or> 

dered  him  to  be  confidered  as  a martyr*  **  However, 
(continues  Socrates),  the  wifefl  part  of  Chriflians  did 
not  approve  the  real  which  Cyril  (hawed  on  this  man’s 
bclialf,  being  convinced  that  Ammonius  had  julUy 
/uffered  for  his  defperate  attempt.** 

HYPECOUM,  wildcumim:  A genus  of  the  dU 
gynta  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  ilie  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  or- 
der, Coryfialet.  The  calyr  is  diphyilous ; the  petals 
four;  the  exterior  two  larger  andtrifld;  the  fruit  a 
pod.  There  arc  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  low  herbace- 
ous plants  with  yellow  flowers.  l*hc  juice  of  thefe 
plauts  is  of  a yellow  colour,  rcferobliag  that  of  celan- 
dine, and  is  affirmed  by  fome  eminent  phyficians  to  be 
as  narcotic  as  opium.  From  the  nc^rium  of  the 
blofTom  the  bees  collet  great  quantities  of  honey. 
All  the  fpecies  are  cafily  propagated  by  frcdi. 

HYPER,  a Gieek  prepofition  frequently  ufed  in 
compoHuon,  where  it  denotes  cxcefs;  its  literal  flgnifl- 
cation  being  atove,  or  bty^nd. 

HYPERBATON,  in  grammar,  a figurative  con- 
flniAion  inverting  the  natural  and  proper  order  of 
words  and  fcotcnccs.  The  fevcral  fpecies  of  the  hy- 
perbaton  arc,  the  anallrophe,  the  byfteroo-protcron, 
the  hypallage,  fynchyAs,  tmtfls,  parentbeAs,  and  the 
byperbaton  flridly  fo  called.  See  Anastkophr,  &c« 

HvPCasATOM,  flridly  (o  called,  is  a long  rctentioo 


of  the  verb  which  completes  the  fcntence,  as  ta  the  A)l-  H)'pcrWs, 
lowing  example  from  Virgil : Hyperbole. 

luterra  Rfgts : mgmfi  mole  t^mus  ’ 

^uadrijt^o  wbitur  rvrm,  eui  tempora  anum 
Auroii  b'u Jex  raJii fuly^eniia  cingunft 
So&i  avi J^imen  : brgit  it  Tumw  in  aftit, 

Bina  manu  Iota  crij^ant  haJUCia  ftrro  : 

Hint  Pater  ^neaSf  Romana Jlirpij  orrgo, 

Suiereo  Jiagrant  clypto  et  ctlefiihut  armit ; 

Et  juxta  Afeaniuit  magnet  jpet  altera  Rama  i 
Procedunt  t^ris. 

HYPERBOLA,  a curve  formed  by  cutbng  • 
cone  in  a dlredion  parallel  to  its  axis.  See  Corr/c- 
Se^iom, 

HYPERBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a A^re,  whereby  the 
truth  and  rcakty  of  things  are  exccflivcly  either  enlar- 
ged or  dimintfhed.  See  Oratoxv,  58. 

An  objcA  uncommon  with  refped  to  Oze,  either 
very  great  of  its  kind  or  very  little,  Arikes  us  with 
furprife  ; and  this  emotion  forces  upon  the  mind  a mo- 
ment^ coovidioQ  that  the  is  greater  or  lefs 

than  it  is  in  reality:  the  fame  etted,  prccifcly,  attends 
Agurative  grsndcur  or  littlenefs;  and  hence  the  hy- 
perbole, which  exprefles  this  momentary  convidion. 

A writer,  taking  advantage  of  this  natural  dcluAon, 
carichei  his  defenption  grewy  by  the  hyperbole  : and 
the  reader,  even  in  his  coolcA  moments,  rcliffies  this 
Agure,  being  fcofible  that  it  is  the  operation  of  nature 
upon  a warm  fancy. 

It  cannot  have  cfcaped  obfervation  that  a writer  i» 
generally  more  fuccefsful  in  magnifying  by  a hyper- 
bole than  in  dinunifking.  The  realba  is,  that  a mi- 
nute objed  contrads  the  mind,  and  fetters  its  powers 
of  imagination  ; but  that  the  mind,  dilated  and  in- 
flamed with  a grand  objed,  moulds  objeds  for  its  gra- 
tiAcatioo  with  great  facility.  I^onginus,  with  refped 
to  a diroinifhing  hyperbole,  cites  Oie  following  ludi- 
crous thought  ^om  a comic  poet : **  lie  was  owner 
of  s bit  of  ground  not  larger  than  a Lacedemoniaa 
letter.'*  But,  for  the  rcafon  now  given,  the  hyperbole 
has  by  far  the  greater  force  in  magnifying  objeds ; of 
which  take  the  following  examples : 

For  all  the  land  which  thou  feeft,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  feed  for  ever.  And  I wiD  make 
thy  feed  as  the  duft  of  the  earth : fo  that  if  a man 
can  number  the  dull  of  the  earth,  then  Ihall  thy  feed 
alfo  be  numbered.  Gen,  xiii.  15.  16. 

lUa  vel  inuds  fegetis  per  fumcia  volaret 
Gnunina : ncc  tcncras  curfu  IzAflet  aiillas. 

JEneiiL  viu  8o8. 

— — — Atquc  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vaftos 
Sorbet  in  abruptum  fludus,  rurfufquc  fub  auras 
Erigit  altcmos,  ct  Aden  verberat  unda. 

JEntid.iiu^tl* 

— Horrificis  juxU  tonat  iEtna  minis, 
loterdumque  atrsm  prorumpit  ad  xthera  nubem. 

Turbine  fumantem  piceo  et  candente  fsvilla  : 

AttoUitque  globoi  flammaium,  et  Adcra  lambit- 
JEntiiL  iii.  5 7 !• 

Speaking  of  Polyphemus, 

— ■■  — Ipfe  arduus,  altaque  pulfat 
Sidera.  JEneid,  iii.  6!^. 

F a — Wkoi 
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. . , — ^ When  he  fpeak»i 

k*  ^ The  air,  a chatter'd  libeninc,  ii  ftill. 

Henry  V.  aS  \,/c»  I. 

Now  ihield  with  (hicld«  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd, 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  Lmce  oppos’d, 

Holl  again:!  boil  with  ihadowy  fquadrons  drew, 

The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempers 

Victors  and  vaiiquiih'd  join  promifeuous  cries, 

And  (hriliing  Ihouts  and  dying  groans  arife  ; 

With  dreaming  blood  the  rtipp’ry  fields  are  dy'd, 
And  daughter 'd  heroes  fwcll  the  dreadful  tide. 

lUati  tv.  50$. 

Quintilian  U fcnfible  that  this  figure  is  natural  i 
**  Fur  (faya  he),  not  contented  with  truth,  we  natu- 
rally incline  to  augment  or  diminifh  beyond  it  i and 
for  that  reafon  the  hyperbole  ia  familiar  even  among 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate  and  he  adds,  very  juiUy, 
That  the  hyperbole  ia  thm  proper,  when  the  obiert 
of  ilfelf  exceeds  the  common  meafurc."  From  thrfe 
premlfea,  one  would  not  rxpc6l  the  following  infe- 
rence, the  only  rcafun  he  can  find  for  juiiifying  tliir 
figure  of  fpecch,  **  Conceditur  cnim  anipluis  dicere, 
quia  dici  quantum  efi,  non  puted  : meliufque  ultra 
quam  citra  fiat  oratio.**  (We  are  indulged  to  fay 
more  than  enough,  becaufe  we  cannot  fay  enough  { 
and  it  is  better  to  be  above  than  under.)  (b  the  name 
of  wonder,  why  this  fiight  and  childifii  reafooing, 
when  immediately  before  he  had  obferved,  that  the 
. hyperbole  is  founded  on  human  nsture?  We  could  not 
refifi  this  pcrfonal  firoke  of  criticifm  ; intended  not 
again!!  our  author,  for  no  human  creature  is  exempt 
from  eimr  i but  agaiufi  the  blind  veneration  that  is 
paid  to  the  ancient  clafiic  writers,  without  diftinguifii> 
tog  their  blcmifiics  from  their  beauties. 

Haring  examined  the  rraiurc  of  this  figure,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  ereArd  ( let  us  proceed  to  the 
rules  by  which  it  ought  to  he  governed.  And,  in  the 
firft  place,  it  is  a capital  fault  to  introduce  an  hy- 
perbole in  the  defenplion  of  an  ordinary  objrd  or 
event ; for  in  fuch  a cafe,  it  is  altogether  unnatural, 
being  defiitute  of  furprtfe,  its  only  foundation.  Take 
the  following  infiaocc,  where  the  fubjrd  is  extremely 
fiamitiar,  vrx.  fwimming  to  gain  the  ikore  after  a (hip- 
wreck. 

I faw  him  beat  the  furges  under  him. 

And  ride  upun  their  backs:  he  trod  the  water ; 
Whofc  enmity  be  fluog  afide,  and  brcalled 
The  forge  mofi  fwoln  that  met  him : his  bold  head 
*Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept  and  oar’d 
Fiimfclf  with  his  good  arms,  in  lufiy  firokes 
To  th*_/&srr,  that  o'er  his  wave-bom  bafii  bow'd. 

As  (looping  to  relieve  him.  o3  t./e,  1. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  gathered  fiom  what  is 
fct  j,  (hat  an  hyperbole  can  never  fuit  the  tone  of  any 
difpiriting  palfion  : forrow  in  particular  will  never 
prompt  fuch  a figure,  and  for  that  reafon  the  frllow- 
ng  hyperboles  mutt  be  condemned  as  unnatural : 

K.  Ruh.  Aumcrle,  thou  weep'ft,  my  tender- 
hearted coufin ! 

We'll  make  foul  weather  with  derpifed  tears ; 

Our  fighs,  and  they,  (hall  lodge  the  fummer-corn, 
And  make  a dairih  in  this  revolving  land. 

RkharJ  11.  u3  yfi*  6. 


Draw  them  to  Tyber’s  bank,  and  weep  your  tears  Hyperbole. 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowed  fiream  ^ 

Do  kifs  the  mofi  eaalted  Ihores  of  all. 

Julitu  Cdfatt  Oil  \,fe.  i. 


Thirdly,  A writer,  if  he  wi(h  to  fuccetd,  ought  al- 
ways to  have  the  reader  in  his  eye:  he  ought,  in  par- 
ticular, never  to  venture  a bold  thought  or  expreftiem, 
till  the  reader  be  warmed  and  prepared.  For  this  rea- 
fon, an  hyperbole  in  the  beginning  of  a work  can  ne- 
ver be  in  its  place.  Example  : 


Jam  pauci^aratro  j'jgera  rcgi« 

Moles  rcliuquent.  Horgi.  Curm.  2.  9dt  ly. 

In  the  fourth  place.  The  niceft  point  of  all,  is  to 
afeertain  the  natural  limits  of  an  hyperbole,  beyond 
which  being  overfirained,  it  has  a bad  cHcA.  I^oogi* 
nus  (chap,  iii.),  with  great  propriety  of  thought,  en- 
teis  a caveat  againt!  an  hspcrbole  of  this  kind:  he 
compares  it  to  a bow-firing,  which  relaxes  by  over- 
flraiidng,  and-.pruduceth  an  elfc^  dirtily  oppulste  to 
what  is  intended.  To  alcertaiii  any  prreife  bound  try, 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  We  ih.dl 
there(ore  only  give  a ipccimen  of  what  may  be  rec- 
koned overfirained  hyperboles.  No  fault  is  mure 
common  among  writers  of  Inferior  rank ; and  Intian- 
cei  are  found  even  among  tbofe  of  the  (inell  lade; 
witnefs  the  following  hyperbole,  too  bold  c\'cn  fur  aA 
Holfpur. 

Hotfpur  talking  of  Morti-mcr; 

In  fiogle  oppofittoo  band  to  hand. 

He  dM  coiduund  tl>e  bed  pan  of  an  hour 
In  changing  liardimcnt  with  great  Giendower. 

Three  limes  they  breatl'd,  and  tbicc  times  did  they 
drink, 

Upon  agreement,  of  fwift  Severn's  flood  ; 

Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 

Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds 
And  hid  his  crifp’d  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Bluod-llaincd  with  thrle  valiant  combatants. 

Ritfi  Purt  Hiwry  IV.  nii  l.yi.  4. 
Speaking  of  Henry  V. 

England  ne'er  bad  a King  until  his  time. 

Virtue  he  had,  dcferving  to  command  : 

Hia  brandifii'd  fword  did  blind  men  with  Its  bcamat 
His  arms  fpread  wider  than  a dragon's  wings : 

His  fpaikhng  eyes  replete  with  awful  fire. 

More  dazzled,  and  drove  back  hia  enemies 
Tlian  mid-day  fun  fierce  bent  againfi  their  faces. 
What  (hould  1 fay  ? his  deeds  exceed  all  fpecch  ; 

He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  conquer’d. 

FtrJ!  Part  Henry  VI,  aU  \,fc,  I, 

Lafily,  An  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced  with 
all  advantages,  ought  to  be  comprehended  within  the 
fewell  words  pofiihle  : as  it  cannot  be  rtlilhed  but  in 
the  hurry  and  fweiiing  of  the  mind,  aleifurely  view  dlf- 
folvcs  the  charm,  and  difeovers  the  defeription  to  be 
extravagant  at  leail.  and  perhaps  alfo  ridiculous.  Ttu'a 
fault  is  palpable  in  a foonet  wliich  paficth  for  one  of 
the  mod  complete  in  the  French  language  : Pitilhs  in 
a long  and  florid  defenption,  is  made  as  fat  to  out- 
fliine  the  (un  as  be  ouilhinca  the  fiars : 

Le  filence  regnojl  fur  la  terre  et  fur  I’onde, 

L'aix  deveooil  ferain  ct  I'OUmp  vermeil^ 


El 
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Hjrp<Tbo'  Et  Vamourex  Zcphir  afFranchi  dii  fomeil, 
rf*n  RcfTufciloit  Ics  flcura  U'une  halcioe  fcconde. 

^ L'Aurorc  dcployoii  l*or  dc  fa  trefTt  blonde, 

^ ’ Eel  femoit  dc  rubis  Ic  chemin  du  foleil  ; 

Enfio  ce  Dicu  venoil  au  plus  >;rand  apparcil 
Qu*il  foil  jamaii  venu  pour  cclatrer  Ic  monde  : 

Quand  la  jeune  Phtlia  au  rifag^e  riaut, 
horiaut  dc  fun  paUi*  plus  ciair  que  I’ortcDt, 
fit  Toir  unc  lumicrc  et  plus  vivc  ei  plus  belle. 

Sacrc  Flambeau  dujour,  nVn  foiez  point  j4loux, 
Voui  parutca  alora  aulH  peu  devant  cUc, 

(^e  Ics  feux  de  la  nuit  avoiciit  fait  devant  voos. 

MaUfviUe, 

There  is  in  Chaucer  a thought  expreded  in  a Hnifle 
line,  which  fets  a younj;  beauty  in  a more  advar.ta* 
gcuus  light  than  the  wh&lc  ol  this  much  laboured 
jK’cm  ; 

Up  rofe  the  fun,  and  up  rofe  Emebc. 

HYPERBOREAN,  in  the  ancient  geography. 
The  ancienta  denominated  thofe  people  and  places  ///• 

• which  were  to  the  northward  of  the  Scy- 
thian*. They  had  but  very  little  acquaintance  with 
ihefe  Hyperl^rean  regions;  and  all  tiiey  tell  us  of 
them  is  very  precirioiis,  much  of  it  falfe.  Uindorus 
Siculus  fays,  the  Hyperb«)rcans  were  thus  caJhd  by 
reafon  they  dwelt  beyond  the  wind  Bortas;  *•.-/»  ijg. 
aiifying  **  above,  or  beyond,**  and  Bereojf  tlie 

“ north  wind.’*  This  etymology  is  very  natural  and 
ptaulible  ; nniwithilanding  all  that  Rudbcck  has  faid 
againti  it,  who  would  have  the  word  to  be  Gothic, 
and  to  fignify  mhUhy,  Herodotus  doubts  whether 
or  no  there  were  r.oy  fuch  nations  as  the  Hyper- 
borean. Strabo,  who  profefTes  that  he  believes  there 
are,  does  not  lake  hyperborean  to  fignify  btyorni  Bureas 
or  the  north,  as  Herudotu*  underHood  it : the  prepo* 
fition  «»*;>,  in  this  cafe,  he  fuppofes  only  to  help  to 
form  a fuperlative ; fo  that  byperboreeMt  on  his  prin- 
ciple, means  no  more  than  northern  r by  which  it 
appears  the  ancients  fcarce  knew  thcmfelves  what  the 
name  meant.— Moil  of  uur  modern  geographers,  as 
HotTman,  Cellariui,  &c.  have  placed  the  Hyperboreans 
in  the  noTthern  parts  of  the  European  continent,  among 
the  Siberians  and  Sanoieds:  according  to  them,  (he 
Hyperboreans  of  the  ancients  were  (hofc  in  general 
who  lived  fartheft  to  the  north.  The  Hypcri^rcans 
of  our  days  are  thofe  Ruflians  who  inhabit  between 
the  Volga  and  the  White  Tea.  According  to  Ciuvier, 
the  name  Celtes  was  fyoonymout  with  that  of  Hy- 
perboreans. 

HYPERCATALECTIC.  in  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin pt>ctry,  is  applied  to  a verfe  that  has  one  or  two 
fyllables  too  mucb,  or  beyond  the  regular  and  juA 
meaiure  ; as, 

Jifh/a  forora  funi  Alinervd  i 
Alfo, 

Alufk  forortt  Paitadu  lugent, 

HYPERCRITIC,  an  over  rigid  cctifor  or  critic  ; 
•DC  who  will  let  nothing  pafi,  but  oni.nadviris  fe- 
^rcly  on  the  HighteU  tauU  S>e  Ckitjcism.  The 
Vurd  is  compounded  of  vxi/  Juper^  over,  above,  be- 


yond i**  and  of  */'?•<,  judtx%  of  jmtuOf  HjpertlHlia 

**  I judge-**  ^ . 

HYPERDULIA,  in  the  Romifh  thculogy,  is  the  Juau' 
worship  rendered  to  the  holy  virgin.  The  word  is  <— n ^ ■■J 
Greek,  compofed  of  ‘'vv.  abovs.  and 

•wor/hipf  fervue.  The  worlhip  offered  to  faiiiia  is  call- 
ed duhas  and  that  to  the  mother  of  God,  hyper at 
being  fupciior  to  the  futmer. 

HYFERIA  (anc.  gcog.)  the  feat  of  the  Phra- 
ciau*  near  (be  Cyclops,  (Homer):  fomc  commentators 
take  it  to  be  Camarina  in  Sicily  ; but,  according  to 
others,  isfuppored  lobe  an  adjotuing  iflaud,  which  they 
take  to  be  Mcliti,  lying  in  fight  of  Sicily.  And  this 
feems  to  be  conhrmed  hy  Apoliemius  Rhodlus.  Whence 
the  Phx.iciaDs  afterwards  removed  to  Corcyra,  called 
SeberUf  Phsaeitt,  and  Alaerh ; having  been  expelled 
by  the  Pnccniciaiis,  who  fettled  in  Mclita  fur  com- 
merce, a^d  lor  commodious  haibours,  before  the  war 
of  Troy.  (Diodorus  Siculus.) 

HYPERICUM,  St  John’s  WORT  : A genus  of  the 
polyandrta  order,  belonging  to  the  polyadclphiaclals  of 
plants ; and  in  the  naluraii  method  ranking  under  the 
20th  order,  Rotated-  The  calyx  is  quinquepartiic ; 
the  petals  five ; the  lilamcnts  many,  and  coalited  at  the 
bale  into  five  pencils  ; the  feed  vcflcl  is  a pencil. 

Speciet.  Of  this  genus  there  sre  29  fpecici,  moll 
of  them  hardy  deciduous  fhrubi,  snd  under  Oirubby 
planis,  adorned  with  oblong  and  oval  Gmple  foliage,, 
and  pctitapcralous  yellow  6-na'ers  In  clufters.  Phe 
moft  remarkable  arc.  t.  The  bircinumt  or  (linking  St 
John’s- wort.  This  rifes  three  or  four  feet  Ltgh,  with 
fcveral  fhrubby  two-edg^d  llaiks  from  the  root,  bra.nch- 
ing  by  pairs  oppofite  at  every  joint  ; oblong,  oval, 
clote-luting  oppuhte  leaves;  and  at  the  ends  of  all 
the  young  (hoots,  clufters  of  yellow  flowers.  Of  this 
there  are  three  varieties  ; one  with  Urung  llaiks,  hx 
or  eight  feet  high,  broad  leaves,  and  large  fluwcis; 
the  other  with  tfrong  tUlks,  broad  leaves,  and  without 
any  difagreeablc  odour;  the  third  hath  variegated* 
leaves.  All  ihefe  varieties  are  fhiuhby  ; and  flower 
in  June  aad  July  in  fuch  numerous  clufters,  that 
the  fhrubs  appear  covered  with  them ; and  pro- 
duce abundance  of  feed  in  autumn.  2.  The  ronorrm- 
Jis  hath  fhrubby  ftalks,  dividing  and  branching  fix  or 
feven  feet  high  ; oblong,  clofe-ftuing  leaves  by  pairs ; 
and,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  etuilers  of  yellow- 
flowers  appearing  in  June  and  July.  3.  The  etf-.yron^, 
or  dwarf  American  Si  Jobn*s-wori,  hath  fpicadiiig 
roots,  fending  up  numerous,  flender,  fquare  ftalks,  a 
foot  long ; oval,  fpear-fhaped,  ckjfe-ritliog,  fmoolh 
leaves  by  pairs  oppofltc  ; and,  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks, . 
large  yellow  flowers.  4.  The  aadrofetmum,  commonly 
called  tutfan^  or  park  ieovet,  hath  an  upright  under- 
fhtubby  fta.k,  two  fer  t high,  branching  by  pairs  op- 
polite;  and  at  ilte  ends  of  the  ftalks,  clufters  of  fm^L' 
yellow  flowers  appearing  in  July  and  Augull,  and. 
fucceeded  by  rouuiifk  beny  like  black  caplules.  TliU- 
grows  naturally  in  many  parts  ot  Britain.  5.  The 
bc/caricumt  or  wart-leavcd  St  John’s  wort,  is  a native 
of  Majorca;  and  hith  a fhrujby  iialk,  branching  two 
feet  high,  with  reddifti  fcartfied  bianchci,  imall  oval* 
leaves  war.cd  undcrDcath,  and  large  yellow  ilowera- 
appearing  gr.*at  part  of  liic  year.  6.  Tiic  monogyr.unf, 
or  one  ftyho  China  hi,perkum,  hath  a fhrubbv  purpliih. 

(lalk^  about  two  feet  high ; oblong,  fmooth,  ftid,  dofe- 

fU-liog; 
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Hjrw  cuni  fining  of  a filming  grt<®  aboYe,  and  white 

. undsrr.enh  ; clnfienof  fenaU  ycUow  flower*,  with  co- 
Vtu^^  loured  ciipi,  and  only  one  ft)’lC|  flowering  the  greateft 
■_  ^ ■ pan  of  the  year. 

Culture.  The  four  firft  fpecles  are  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation  ; the  three  lad  mud  be 
potted,  in  order  to  have  fheltcr  in  the  green-boufe  in 
winter.  The  two  flrd  fpecic*  propagate  very  fad  by 
fuckers,  which  are  every  year  feot  up  plentifully  from 
the  root ; and  in  autumn  or  fpring  cnay  be  readily  flip- 
ped off  from  the  old  plants  with  roots  to  each,  or  the 
whclc  plant  may  be  taken  up  and  divided  into  as  many 
)*arts  as  there  arc  fuckers  and  flips  with  roots,  planting 
the  flrongcA  where  they  arc  to  remain,  and  the  weaked 
in  nurfery  rows,  where  they  arc  to  remain  a year  in 
order  to  acquire  drength.  They  may  alfo  be  propa- 
gated by  feeds  fown  in  autumn,  in  a bed  of  common 
earth,  in  drills  an  inch  deep.  The  other  two  hardy 
fcrts;-«j  aUb  propagated  by  flipping  the  roots  in  au- 
tumn, or  early  in  the  fpring  ; and  may  likewifc  be  raifed 
in  great  plenty  from  feed*.  The  three  other  fpecies 
3IC  propagated  by-laycrs  and  cuttings,  planted  in  pots, 
and  plunged  in  a hot  be^l. 

Properiiet.  The  tutfao  hath  long  held  a place  in 
the  medicinal  catalogues  ; but  its  afos  are  very  much 
undetermined.  The  leaves  given  in  fubdance  are  faid 
to  dedroy  worms.  By  diflillation  they  yield  an  effen- 
tial  oil.  The  flowers  tinge  fpirits  and  oils  of  a fine 
purple  colour.  Cows,  goats,  and  flieep,  eat  the  plant ; 
horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it.  Tire  dried  plant  bailed  in 
water  with  alum,  dyes  yam  of  a yellow  colour ; and 
the  6wede&  give  a fine  purple  tinge  to  their  fpirits  with 
the  flowers. 

HYPERIDES,  an  orator  of  Greece,  was  the  dif- 
ciplc  of  I’lato  and  Ifocrates,  and  governed  the  republic 
of  Athens.  He  defended  with  great  zeal  and  courage 
the  liberties  of  Greece ; but  was  put  to  death  by  Anti- 
pater’s order,  321  B.  C.  He  compofed  many  orations, 
uf  which  only  one  now  remains.  He  was  one  of  the 
ten  celebrated  Greek  orators. 

HYPERMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  hidory,  one  of 
the  50  daughters  of  Danaus  king  of  Argos.  She 
al  jne  refufed  to  obey  the  cruel  order  Danaushad  given 
to  all  hU  daughters,  to  murder  their  huibandt  the  fird 
liighl  of  their  marriage  ; and  therefore  laved  the  life 
of  Eynccui,  after  Ihc  had  made  him  promife  not  to 
violate  her  virginity.  Danaus,  enraged  at  her  difobc- 
dience,  confined  her  clofcly  in  prifoo,  whence  Lynccus 
delivered  her  fome  time  after. 

HYPERSARCOSIS,  in  medicine  and  furgery, 
an  cveefs  of  flefh,  or  rather  a flcfhy  cxcrefcence,  fuch 
us  thofe  generally  rifing  upon  the  lips  of  wouads,  &c. 

HYPHEN,  an  accent  or  charader  in  grammar, 
Implying  that  two  words  arc  to  be  joined,  or  coo- 
neded  into  one  compound  word,  and  marked  thus  ■ ; 
at  pre-fjlabyhftit  fixe-Uavedt  Isfc,  Hyphens  alfo  ferve 
to  cuuned  the  fyUables  of  fuch  words  as  arc  divided  by 
the  end  of  the  line. 

HYPNOTIC,  in  the  materia  medica,  fuch*medi- 
cincs  as  any  way  produce  fleep,  whether  called  nor- 
hyptmtinf  c/tj/w,  or  foporijict, 

HYPNOTICUS  SEarsNS,  the  in  zoo- 

logy* the  name  of  an  Eafl-Indlan  fpecics  of  ferpeot, 
called  by  the  Ceylonefe  umtipolungt  a word  Importing 
U)e  lame  feofe.  it  is  of  a deep  blackiih  brown,  varie- 


gated with  fpots  of  white,  and  is  a very  fatal  kind  in  Hypoom 
its  poifon ; its  bite  always  bringiag  on  a fleep  which  , 
end.  in  d«th. 

HYPKUM,  FEATHEa-MOss,  in  botany:  A ^ 

of  the  natural  order  of  mufei,  belonging  to  the  crypto- 
gamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  anthera;  is  opcrculated,  or 
covered  with  a lid  \ the  caJyptra  fmooth ; the  filament 
lateral,  and  rifing  out  of  a perichctium,  or  tuft  oft  /• 
lets  different  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant.  There 
are  46  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  Great  Britain  ; 
none  of  them,  however,  hare  any  remarkable  proper- 
ty, except  the  prolifcrum  and  parieiinum.  The  firft 
is  of  a very  Angular  (Irudlure,  one  (hoot  growing  out 
from  the  centre  of  another  { the  veil  is  yellow  and 
Ihining  t the  lid  with  a kind  of  long  bill  1 the  leaves 
not  thiolng;  fometimes  of  a yellowifh,  and  fometiaet 
of  a deep  green.  This  mofi  covers  the  furface  of  the 
earth  In  the  ihickeft  (hades,  through  which  the  fun 
never  (hines,  and  where  no  other  plant  can  grow.  The 
fecond  hath  (hoots  nearly  flat  and  winged,  undivided 
for  a confiderablc  length,  and  the  leaves  (hining ; but 
the  old  (hoots  do  not  branch  into  new  ones  as  in  the 
preceding  fpecies.  It  grows  in  woods  and  (hady  places; 
and,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  ufed  for  filling  up  the 
chinks  in  wooden  houfes. 

HYPO,  a Greek  particle,  retained  in  the  compoG- 
tion  of  divers  words  Arrowed  from  that  language  ; li- 
terally denoting  under,  bentath.-^\a  which  feofe  it 
Rands  oppofed  to  unf  fupra,  **  above.’* 

HYPCDBOLE, or  svajECTioM,(from  and>^^A«, 

/ cajl),  in  rhetoric,  a figure ; fo  called,  when  feveral 
things  are  mentioned,  that  feem  to  make  for  the  con- 
trary fide,  sod  each  of  them  refuted  in  order.  This 
figure,  when  complete,  coDfiffs  of  three  parts  ; a propo- 
fiiion,  an  enumeration  of  particulars  with  their  anfwer, 
and  a conclufion.  Thus  Cicero,  upon  bis  return  from 
banifliroetit,  vindicates  his  conduA  in  withdrawing  fo 
quietly,  and  not  oppofing  the  fe^ioo  that  rJcAcd  him. 

See  Oratory,  n*  81. 

HYPOCATHAKSIS  (compounded  of  wo  underf 
ind  / purge),  in  medicine,  a too  faint  or  feeble 

purgation. 

HYPOCAUSTUM,  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans,  a fubterraneous  place,  where  was  a furnace  to 
heat  the  baths.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  the 
prepofition  vro  wader  / and  the  verb  /o  burn.— 

Another  fort  of  hypocauffum  was  a kind  of  kiln  to 
heat  their  winter  parlours.  The  remains  of  a Roman 
hypocaufium,  or  fwealing-room,  were  difeovered  uu- 
der  ground  at  Lincoln  In  1759.  We  have  an  account 
of  ihefe  remains  in  the  Ptiilofophical  Tranfadioos, 
n^  461.  j 29. — Among  the  moderns,  the  hypocauflum 
is  that  place  where  the  fire  is  kept  which  warms  a 
ftovc  or  hot-houfe. 

HYPOCH.^RIS,  HAWK*s-Evi,  in  botany  : A ge- 
nus of  the  polygamla  zqualis  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  uf  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Comp'Jiu.  The  recep- 
tacle is  paleaceous:  the  calyx  a little  imbricated  ; the 
pappus  glumy.  There  are  four  fpecic* ; none  of  which 
have  any  remarkable  property,  except  the  maculata,  or 
fpotled  kawk*i-eye.  It  is  a native  of  Britain,  and 
grows  on  high  grounds.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  egg- 
(naped,  and  toothed  ; the  Rem  almoR  naked,  generally 
with  a Angle  branch  ; the  bloRgms  ycUow,  opening  ac 

fu 
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HTpochoiK  fix  in  the  morning,  and  dofing  st  fuiir  in  the  after-  HYPOSTASIS,  a Greek,  term,  liccralljr  fignifying  Hjp^nad* 
noon.  The  leave!  arc  boiled  and  caUn  like  cabbage.  JubJlamCt  or  fuhjtjknce  ; ufed  in  theology  for  perfen^^  Hr{H»hrc!,« 
Hypofee-  Horfe*  arc  fond  of  ihfi  plant  when  guen,  but  not  when  The  word  ta  Greek,  vT»f«e<r ; compounded  of  »▼»  ' 

rn^.  dry.  Cowi,  goats,  and  fwinc  cat  it;  Ihccp  arc  not  fond  under  and  *fv#,  ; **  I Hand,  I cxljl 

tm  ■■  > of  it.  q-  d.  JiJitntia.  Thus  we  hold,  that  there  i<  but 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  anatomy,  a fpace  on  each  one  nature  or  eflence  in  God,  but  three  or 

fide  the  cplgatlric  region,  or  upper  part  of  the  abdo-  perfons. 


See  Ajjatony,  n°  88. 


The  term  hypojhxfit  i&  of  a very  ancient  (landing  in 


HYPOCHONDRIAC  passion,  a difeafe  in  men,  the  church.  St  Cyril  repeats  it  fcvcral  times,  as  alfo 
fimilar  to  the  hyilcric  affection  in  women.  See  (the  the  phrafe  union  eucorJing  to  'I'he  Bril  time 

Indtx  fubjoined  toj  Medicine.  it  occurs  is  in  a letter  from  that  father  to  Ndloriu*» 

. HYPOCISTIS\  in  the  materia  medica,  an  infpif-  where  he  ufes  it  ioHead  of  the  word  we  corn- 

fated  juice  obtain^  from  the  fcOile  afaniro,  mucii  rc-  roonly  render  terjon^  which  did  not  feem  expredive 
femUing  the  true  Egyptian  acacia.  They  gather  the  enough.  “ The  philofophert  (fays  St  Cyril)  bare 
fruit  while  unripe,  and  exprefs  the  juice,  which  they  allowed  three  hypojiafet : They  have  exteiKled  the  Di- 
rrvaporatc  over  a very  gentle  fire,  to  the  confillence  vinity  to  three  bypojliifes  : They  have  even  fometimet 
of  an  extrafl,  and  then  form  into  cakes,  and  ex-  ufed  (he  word  trinity:  And  nothing  was  wanting  but 
pofe  them  to  the  fun  to  dry.  It  is  an  aflruigcot  to  have  admitted  the  confubfiantiality  of  the  three  hy* 
of  confiderable  power  ; is  good  againd  diarrtuxaa  to  (liow  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  excUi« 


and  bzmorrhages  of  all  kinds ; and  may  be  ufed  in 
rcdellent  gargarifms  in  the  manner  of  the  true  aca- 


cia ; but  it  is  very  rarely  met  with  genuine  in  our  inferiority  of 


five  of  all  triplicity  in  refpcA  of  diftin6tion  of  nature, 
and  not  to  hold  it  ncceflary  to  conceive  any  rcfpeAivc 


(hops,  the  German  acacia  bang  ufuatly  fold  under  its 


This  term  occafioned  great  diffentions  In  the  ancient 
church;  firll  a roong  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  alf.) 


HYPOCRISY,  vT«pirif,  ID  ethics,  denotes  dillimu-  among  the  Latins.  In  the  council  of  Nice, 
lation  with  regard  to  the  moral  or  rellgluui  characlcr.  was  defined  to  denote  the  fame  w'ith  <Jfen(e  or  fuhJlMue; 
In  other  words,  it  fignifies  one  who  feigns  to  be  what  fo  that  it  was  herefy  to  fay  that  Jefus  Chriil  was  of  a 
be  ta  not;  and  is  generally  applied  to  thofe  who  adumc  different  hypcjlajit  from  the  Father  ; but  cudom  altered 
the  appearances  of  virtue  or  religion,  without  having  its  meaning.  In  the  neceffity  they  were  under  of  ex-^ 
any  thing  in  reality  of  either.  prefTing  themfelvcs  llrougly  againd  the  Sabclliaus,  the 

HYPOGiEUM,  formed  of  vsr»  irwriVr,  and  Gretks  made  choice  of  the  w'orJ  and  the. 

ymiM  ear/ht  in  the  ancient  architeflure,  is  a name  com-  Latins  of perfona;  which  change  proved  the  occjfiun 
moD  to  alt  the  parts  of  a building  that  arc  under  of  endlcfs  diugreement.  'X'he  phrafe  vfdi  wtraeur,  ufe«L 
ground  { as  the  cellar,  butteries,  and  the  like  place;,  by  the  Greeks,  Scandalized  the  Larins,  whofe  ufual 
The  term  hypog^um  was  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro-  way  of  rendering  in  their  language  was  by 

mans  for fubierraneous  tombs  in  which  tliey  buried  their  falJljnUj.  The  barrennefs  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
dead.  theological  phrafea,  allowed  tliem  but  one  w’ord  for 

Hypoceum,  in  adrology,  is  a name  given  the  two  Greek  ones,  »p‘»  and  • and  thus  dif- 

to  the  cclcdial  hotifcs  which  are  IkIow  the  horizon : ablcd  them  from  diflinguidiing  ejjrnd  from  hypofafu. 


and  efpccially  the  irnum  en/i,  or  bottom  of  heaven. 


For  which  rcafoo  they  chofe  rather  to  ufc  tlic  term 


HYPOGASTRIC,  an  appellation  given  to  the  in-  tr/s prrfonst  and  tres  byp^afa.— ‘Aw  end  was  put  to 


temal  brancli  of  the  iliac  artery. 


logomaebias,  in  a fynod  held  at  Alexandria  about  the. 


HVPOGASTRIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  middle  part  year  562,  at  which  St  Albanafius  afllAed;  from  which 
of  the  lower  r^ion  of  the  belly.  See  Anatomy,  time  the  Latins  made  no  great  fcrufde  of  fa)tng/ri'x 
88.  byp^afet,  nor  the  Greeks  of  thrtt  ptr/am* 

HYPOGLOSSI,EXT£XNi,orMAjoREi.lnaDatomy,  HYPOTHECA,  in  the  civil  law,  an  obligation, 
the  ninth  pair  of  nerves^  called  alfo  liiguaU:  ^ gu^ato*  whereby  the  effe^is  of  a debtor  are  made  over  to  his 


See  Anatomy,  p.  760.  col.  (. 


creditor,  to  fccurc  bis  debt.  The  w;;rd  comrs  fuT 


HYPOGLOTTIS,  orHvpocLOssis,  (compofed  of  the  Greek  a thing  fuhjtS  to Jome  olligc.t'ton  ; of, 

umXrr,  and  >-xvr7*  longur'),  in  anatomy,  is  a name  the  verb  fupporort  “ I am  fubjeCied;**  of 

given  to  two  glands  of  the  tongue.  T^icrc  are  four  undtry  and  pono,  1 put.** 
large  glands  of  the  tongue;  two  of  them  called  As  the  hypotheca  Is  an  engagement  procured  on  pur- 

glottiaej,  fituated  under  it,  near  the  venx  ranulares ; one  pofe  for  the  fecurity  of  the  creditor,  vaiipus  means  have 
on  each  fide  of  the  tongue.  They  ferve  to  filtrate  a been  made  ufe  of  to  fccure  to  him  the  benefit  of  the 
kind  of  ferous  matter  of  the  nature  of  faliva,  which  convention.  The  ufe  of  the  pawn  or  pledge  is  the. 
they  difeharge  into  the  mouth  by  little  du^  near  the  mod  ancient,  which  is  ilmod  the  fame  thing  with  (he 
gums.  hypothcca  ; all  the  diHerence  confifling  in  this,  that  the. 

Hypoglottis,  or in  medicine,  denotes  pledge  is  put  into  the  creditor*!  hands ; whereas,  in  a 
an  inflammatioa  or  ulceration  under  the  tongue ; called  fimple  bypotheca,  the  thing  remained  in  the  poiTcffion 
alfo  ranub.  of  the  debtor.  It  was  found  more  eafy  and  commo- 

HYPOPYON,  in  medicine,  a coUedion  of  purulent  dious  to  engage  an  cflate  by  a civil  covenant  than  by 

aE  ^ . « AAI-I— .1  ■ .Vim  .•  w .1M.I  .A 


matter  under  the  corner  of  the  eye. 


an  actual  delivery  : accordingly  the  expedient  was  fitiL 


HYPOSCENIUM,  in  antiquity,  a partition  under  praAifed  among  tlie  Creeks;  and  from  them  the  Ko- 
the  pulpit  or  logcuffl  of  the  Greek  ihcatrci  appointed  maos  borrowed  both  the  name  and  the  thing  : only  the. 


lor  the  muTtc. 


Creeks^  the  better  to  prevent  frauds;  ufed  to  fix  fomcc 
* vilLblc.. 
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K'pcrtVe-  viTible  rpiark  on  the  thinp^t  tbit  the  public  might  know 
ii  was  hypothecite  or  mortgaged  by  the  proprietor ; 

^ f ^ Romani,  looking  on  fuch  advcrtlfcmcnu  as  In- 

jurtotu  to  the  debtor,  fotb.*(d  the  ufe  of  them. 

The  Roman  lawycre  dillinguilhcd  four  kinds  of  hy« 
potheen:  the  conventional,  which  was  with  the  will 
and  confent  of  bath  parties  t the  legal,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  law.  and  for  that  rcafon  called  tarit ; the 
pnetor’s  pledge,  when  by  the  flight  or  noo-appcaring 
of  the  debtor,  the  creditor  was  put  tn  p jITeflion  of  his 
effefls ; and  the  judiciary,  when  the  creditor  was  put  in 
pofTeflion  by  virtue  of  a fcotence  of  the  court. 

The  conventional  hypothecs  is  fubdivided  into  gene- 
ral and  fpccial.  The  hypothcca  is  general,  when  all 
the  debtor’s  effefts,  both  prefenl  and  future,  arc  en- 
gaged to  the  creditor.  It  is  fpecial,  when  limited  to 
one  or  more  particular  things. 

For  the  tacit  hypothecs,  the  civilians  reckon  no  lefs 
than  twenty-fjx  different  fpccles  thereof. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  in  geometry,  the  longcff  fide 
of  a nght-sngled  tiiangle,  or  that  which  fubtends  the 
right  angle. 

» HYPOTHESIS,  (formed  of  “ under,”  and 

f^efuio.  of  TiHnm  poHO,  **  1 put”),  is  a propofition 
or  principle  which  wc  fuppofe,  or  take  for  granted,  in 
order  to  draw  conclufiuns  for  the  proof  of  a point  in 
quellion. 

In  difpnlation,  they  freqvicntly  make  falfe  hypothe- 
fe4,  in  order  to  draw  thdr  antagoniils  imo  abfurdlties; 
and  even  tn  geometry  truths  are  often  deduciblc  from 
fuch  falfe  hypothefes. 

Every  wnditional  or  hypothetical  propofition  may 
be  diAinguiOied  into  hypothefis  and  tbetis  : the  firff 
rehearfes  the  conditions  under  which  any  thing  is  af 
firmed  or  denied;  and  the  latter  U the  th*ng  itfcifaffirmed 
or  denied,  Thus,  in  the  propofition,  a triangle  is  half 
of  a parallelogram,  if  the  bafes  and  shiludrs  of  the 
two  be  equal  { thr  hitler  pstt  is  the  hypolhefii,  “if 
the  bafts,'*  &c  and  the  former  the  ihcfis,  “ a triangle 
is  half  a parallel  igram.” 

In  llrict  h»gic.  we  arc  never  to  pafs  from  the  hypo- 
thelis  to  the  thefis;  that  is,  the  principld  fuppofed 
muft  be  proved  to  be  true,  before  wc  require  the  con- 
fequence  to  be  allowed. 

HrroTHcsis,  in  phyfics,  See  denotes  a kind  of 
fyftcm  laid  down  from  our  own  imagination,  whertby 
to  account  for  fomc  phenomenon  or  appearance  of  na- 
ture. Thus  we  have  hypothefis  to  account  for  the 
tides,  fiw  gravity,  for  magneiifm,  for  the  delude,  Sic, 

The  real  and  fcirntific  caufes  of  natural  things  ge- 
nerally lie  very  deep  : obfervation  and  experiment,  the 
proper  means  of  arriving  at  them,  are  in  moft  cafes  ex- 
tremrly  flow ; and  'be  human  mind  is  very  impatient : 
bcnce  we  arc  frequently  driven  to  feign  or  invent  fome- 
thing  that  may  feem  like  the  caufe,  and  which  Is  cal- 
cuhied  to  anfwcr  the  fcveral  phenomena,  fo  that  it  may 
poffibly  be  the  true  ciufc. 

Fbiljfopheri  are  divided  as  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  fi^ions 
or  h}polhcfcs,  which  are  much  Icfs  current  now  than 
they  were  formerly.  The  laiell  and  bell  writers  arc 
for  excluding  hypothefes,  and  Handing  wholly  on  ob- 
fervation and  experiment.  Whatever  is  sut  deduced 
from  phenomena,  fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  an  hypo- 
thefis ; and  hypothefes,  whether  metaphyfical,  or  phy- 
fical  or  mcthanical,  or  of  occult  qualities,  have  no 
place  in  experimental  philofuphy. 


The  Caitefians  take  upon  them  to  fuppofe  what  af-  Hyp«»h<fi» 
feAionsin  the  primary  particles  of  matter  they  plcafet 
jull  what  figures,  what  magnitudes,  what  moiiooi,  and  ’ ■ 

what  fituations,  they  find  for  their  purpofe.  They 
alfo  feign  certain  unfeen,  unknown  fluids,  and  endue 
them  with  the  moft  arbitrary  properties ; give  them  a 
fubtilty  which  enables  them  to  pervade  the  pores  of 
all  bodies,  and  make  them  agitated  with  the  moft  ua* 
accountable  motiona.  But  is  not  this  to  fet  afide  the 
real  conflttution  of  things  and  to  fubftitute  dreams  ia 
their  place  i Truth  is  fcarce  attainable  even  by  the 
fureft  obfervationi ; and  will  fanciful  conjrflurea  ever 
come  at  it  ? They  who  found  their  fpeculations  on  hy- 
pothefrt,  even  though  they  argue  from  them  regularly, 
according  to  the  ftri^eft  laws  of  raechanica,  may  1^ 
faid  to  compofe  an  elegant  and  artful  fable ; but  it  if 
ftill  only  a fable. 

HvfoTMEtis  is  more  particularly  applied  in  aftr»* 
nomy  to  the  fevcral  fyftems  of  the  heavens;  or  the 
different  vrays  in  which  different  aftronomers  have  fup- 
pofed  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  ranged,  moved,  &c. 

The  principal  hypothefes  are  the  Ptolemaic,  Coper- 
nican,  and  Tychonic.  The  Cnpernican  is  now  become 
fo  current,  and  is  fo  well  warranted  by  obfervation, 
that  the  retainers  thereto  hold  it  injurious  to  call  it  an 
hyptAhtJix.  See  Astronomy. 

HVrOTIPOSIS.  See  Oratory,  n®qi. 

HYPOXIS,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  daft  of  plants ; and 
in  ihe  natural  method  ranking  under  the  lOth  order, 

CoronnrU.  llie  corolla  is  divided  into  fix  parts,  and 
perfiftlng,  fuperior:  the  capfule  narrowing  at  the  bafe; 
the  calyx  a hivalved  glume. 

HYPSISTARII,  (formed  from *‘higheft),a 
ftft  of  heretics  In  the  fourth  cen'ury:  thus  called  from 
the  profcfljoD  they  made  of  worfhlpping  the  moft  high 
God. 

The  do^rinc  of  the  Hypfiftarians  was  an  afftmblage 
of  Paganifm,  Judaifm,  and  Chriftlanity.  Tliey  ado- 
red the  moft  high  God  with  the  Chriftians;  but  they 
alfo  revered  fire  and  lamps  with  the  heathens  ; and  ob- 
fcTved  the  fabhath,  and  the  diftindion  of  clean  and  un- 
clean things  with  the  Jews. 

The  Hypfiftarii  bore  a near  refemblancc  to  the  Eu- 
chites,  or  Maffaliant. 

HYRCANIA  (tnc.  geog.),  a country  of  the  far- 
ther Afia,  lying  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Afor¥ 

<a»um  or  Cafftium ; with  Media  on  the  weft,  Parthia 
on  the  fouth,  and  Margiana  on  the  weft.  Famous 
for  Its  tygers  (Virgil)  ; for  its  vines,  figs,  and  olives, 

(Strabo). 

Hyrcasia  (anc.  gc'^.)  ; n town  of  Lydia,  in 
tlic  camftui  Nyreaftu/f  near  Tliyatira;  fo  called  from 
coWifta  brought  from  Hyrcanla,  a country  lying  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  people  called  /fvr- 
tani  MiUt/fotta,  becaufe  a mixed  people  (Pliny).— An- 
other Hyrcania,  the  metropolis  of  the  country  called 
ffyrranu.  'Phought  to  be  the  Tape  of  Strabo,  the 
Syrinx  of  Polvbius,  the  Zcudracarta  of  Arrian,  and 
the  Afaac  of  indnnii  Charaernuf.— A third,  a ftrong 
place  of  Judea,  built  by  Hyreanus. 

HYSSOP.  See  HYssorus, 

Ifffijl'  l/ruop.  See  Cratiola. 

HYSSOPUS,  hyssop:  A genus  of  the  gymno- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynitlnia  clafs  of 
plauU.  There  are  three  fpeciesj  but  only  one  of  them. 
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Hiftcrie  vigt.  th«  or  common  byflbpt  U cultivated  for 

it  . ufc*  Thii  hacb  under- fhrubby*  low,  buihy 

growing  a foot  and  an  half  high  j fmall,  fpear^Oiapcd, 
cloie'fitting,  oppobtc  Icavci,  with  fevera!  fmallcr  onca 
riling  from  the  fame  joint  t and  all  the  Hallca  and 
braochca  terminated  bycrc^  whoricd  fpikeaof  Howen, 
of  difTcrent  colour!  In  the  varictiec.  'I'bey  arc  very 
hardy  plant!}  and  may  be  propagated  either  by  flip! 
or  cutting!,  or  by  feed!.  The  leavci  bare  an  aromatic 
fmclh  and  ■ warm  pungent  taile.  Brlidea  the  general 
virtue*  of  aromatics,  they  are  particularly  recommended 
in  humcural  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
bread  and  lungs ; aod  are  faid  notably  to  promote  ex* 
peroration. 

Hyflop  was  generally  made  ufe  of  in  piiriflcationt 
amongd  the  Jews  by  way  of  a fprinkler.  Sometimes 
they  added  a little  wool  to  it  of  a fcarlet  colour;  for 
example,  ihty  dipped  a bunch  of  hylTop,  fome  branch* 
es  of  cedar  and  red  wool,  in  water  mingled  with  the 
hlocxl  of  a bird,  in  the  purifleation  of  lepers.  HylTop, 
it  I!  probable,  grew  to  a cunfldcrable  bright  in  Judxa, 
fince  the  gofpcl  infonri!  lu  that  the  fuUicrs  hUed  a 
fponge  with  vinegar,  put  it  upon  a real  (or  long  ftem) 
of  hyflop,  and  prefeuted  it  to  our  Saviour  upon  the 
crofs. 

HYSTERlCArrKCTiOM,or/*tf/75w,  (formed 
**  womb**)  t a difeafe  in  svomen,  called  aifo  fu^oealKni 

the  fvombt  and  vulgaily  _fi//  of  the  mother,  it  ia  a 
iparmodicO'CooTullive  alfcction  of  the  nervous  fyflem, 
proceeding  from  the  womb  ; for  the  fymptom!  and 
xure  of  which,  fee  M^diOhc 
• HYSTEROV  raoTKXON,  in  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric, a fpecies  of  the  hyperbaton,  wherein  the  proper 
order  of  conflrtifiion  ti  fo  inverted,  that  the  part  of 
any  lenience  w hich  ihould  naturally  come  6rit  ia  placed 
lift  : as  in  this  of  Terence,  Valet  ei  tvV/,  for  vwit  et 
valtt  i and  in  the  following  of  Virgil,  M.jriimur^U 
in  MTiZru  armt  ruojHkjf  for  /n  me»iia  arma  rutunuji  [jf 
moriarrur. 

TJxte  HYS'rRIX,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  glirrs,  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  : I'hry  have  two  f>  rc-tceth,  obliquely 
divided  both  in  the  upper  and  under  jaw*,  belidcs 
eight  grinders  j and  the  body  is  covered  with  quills  or 
pricklit.  n«erc  arc  four  fpecies,  v/'». 

i.  The  err/rf/ti,  or  ctefted  porcupine,  has  four  toe! 
on  the  f<}re-fcet,  flve  toes  on  the  hmd-feet,  a crcAed 
head,  a fhort  tail,  and  the  upper  lip  is  divided  like 
tliat  of  a hare.  The  length  of  the  body  U about  twro 
fret,  and  the  Kciglit  about  two  feet  and  an  half.  The 
porcupine  i$  covered  with  piicklci,  fmue  of  them  nine 
or  ten  inches  long,  and  about  ^th  of  an  inch  thick. 
Tike  (he  brdgr  hog,  he  rolls  himfili  up  in  a globular 
form,  in  which  poliliun  he  is  proof  agaiitU  the  attacks 
of  the  mod  ra}Mcious  animals.  The  piicklts  are  ex* 
Cicdini^ly  flnrp,  and  each  of  them  hat  live  large  black 
and  as  nuny  while  rings,  which  fuccecd  one  another 
alternately  from  the  root  to  the  point.  I'hcfe  quills 
the  animrd  can  rrcCfc  or  let  down  at  pleafitre;  when  ir* 
ritatrd,  he  Uats  the  ground  with  his  hind*feet,  ereCti 
Lis  quids,  (hakes  his  tail,  and  makes  a confiderable 
ratilliig  noife  with  his  quills. — McA  authors  have  af* 
ferttd  that  the  porcupine,  when  irritated,  darts  his 
quills  to  a ctuinderablr  diflance  againfl  the  enemy,  and 
that  he  will  kill  very  large  aoimaU  by  this mcana.  But 
VcL.  IX.  Part  1* 


M.  BufFon  and  f<«mc  otlicr  late  naturalilU  afTure  ta,  that  Hyftrix 
the  animal  poflefle*  no  fuch  power.  M.  BuflTon  fre* v"" 
qiiently  irritated  the  porcupine,  but  never  faiy  any 
thing  like  this  darting  of  hU  quills.  He  fayi  indeed* 
that  when  the  creature  was  much  agitated  with  paf* 

(ion,  fome  of  the  quills  which  adhered  but  (lightly  to 
the  Ocin  would  fall  off,  particularly  from  the  tail ; and 
this  circumflance,  he  imagines,  has  given  rife  to  the 
mlftake.  The  porcupine,  though  originally  a native 
of  Africa  and  the  Indies,  can  live  and  multiply  in  the 
more  temperate  climatet  of  Spain  and  Italy  Pliny, 
and  every  other  natural  hillorian  flnee  the  days  of  A- 
riilotle,  lelli  ui,  that  the  porcupine,  like  the  bear,  con- 
ceals itfclf  during  the  winter,  and  that  it  brings  forth  • 
its  young  ill  8o  days.  But  thefe  circumllanccs  re- 
main to  this  day  uncertain.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
although  this  animal  be  very  common  in  Italy,  no 
perfon  ha*  ever  given  us  a tolerable  hillory  of  it.  We 
only  know  in  general,  that  the  porcupine,  in  a dome- 
ttic  Hale,  is  not  a tierce  or  ill-natured  animal ; that 
with  his  foreteeth,  w'hlch  are  Arung  and  fliarp,  he  can 
cut  through  a tUong  board  ; that  he  eats  bread,  fruits, 
roots,  dec.;  that  he  dues  cmiliderable  damage  when  he 
gets  into  a garden  ; tliat  he  grows  fat,  like  motl  ani- 
mals, about  the  end  of  fumioer  ; and  that  his  flefli  it 
not  had  food. 

3.  'Phe  frehetfli/f  or  BraJUtan  ^oirtfine,  haa  four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  five  on  the  hind-feet,  and  a lung 
tail.  It  is  couliderably  lefs  than  the  former  rpecies  ; 
being  only  17  Inches  long  from  the  point  of  the 
miu^lilc  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  nine  inches 
lung;, the  legsand  feet  arc  covered  with  long  bruwnifli 
hair;  the  rell  of  the  body  is  covered  with  quills  inter- 
fpcrTcd  with  long  hairs;  the  quill*  are  ahaut  flve  iochet 
long,  and  about  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  fted* 
upon  birds  and  fmall  animals.  He  fleeps  in  the  day 
like  the  hedge-h.^g,  and  feirchc*  for  hit  food  in  the 
night.  He  climb*  trees,  and  fupports  hitnfeli  by  twill- 
ing his  tail  round  the  branches.  He  is  generally  found 
in  the  high  grounds  of  America  from  Braid  to  L.oui- 
flaiia,  and  the  fouthern  parts  uf  Canada.  Ilia  flelh  ia 
ellcrnird  very  good  eating. 

A vaiiety  of  chi*  fpecies  ia  the  //oi'zljcvaftJn,  or 
Mexican  poicupine,  (fe  CoenJou  dc  Bufitio).  It  is  of 
a dud<y  colour,  with  very  long  brifllts inurmixed  with 
the  down  : the  fpinc*  three  Inches  h»rg,  (Krnder,  and 
varied  with  white  and  yellow ; A.arcely  apiiarcnt  ex- 
etpt  on  the  tail,  which  is,  according  to  llcmandcz* 
thicktrand  fliorUr  than  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 

He  adds,  that  the  tail  from  the  middle  to  the  end  I* 
free  from  fpincs  ; and  that  it  grows  to  the  bulk  of  a 
middle  fl/cd  dog.  M.  de  BulTon  fays,  its  length  ia 
16  or  17  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail;  the  tail  9 
Fretwh  mcafure,  but  takeu  from  a tnutilatcd  (kin.  It 
inhabit*  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  where  it  lives  on 
the  fummer  fruits,  and  may  be  eafily  made  tame.  The 
Indians  pulverifc  the  quills,  and  fay  they  arc  very  ef- 
ficacious in  gravelly  cafes;  and  applied  whole  to  the 
furehcad,  will  relieve  the  moft  violent  headach.  They 
adhere  till  idled  wiiii  blood,  and  then  drop  off. 

The  or  Canada  porcupine  (PUrfu  de 

Buflon),  has  four  t'>es  on  the  fore-feet,  five  on  the 
hind-feel ; and  has  quills  only  on  the  back,  which  are 
fliort,  and  almoA  hid  among  the  long  hair.  He  ia 
about  two  feet  king.  This  fpecies  inhabits  North 
G America 
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Hytlrii.  America  ta  high  11  HodfoQ'a  Bay ; and  tnakea  iu  neft 
• V ' under  the  root*  of  great  tree*.  It  mil  alfo  climb 
among  the  bonght»  which  the  lodiani  cut  down  when 
one  ia  in  them,  and  kill  the  animal  by  ftrikingit  over 
the  nofe.  They  are  very  plrntiful  near  Hudfon's  Bayt 
and  many  of  the  trading  lndian<(  depend  on  them  for 
food,  cHerming  them  both  wbolcfome  and  pleafant. 
Thefe  animaU  feed  on  wild  fruits  and  hark  of  treeSt 
efpecially  juniper  : eat  fnow  in  winter,  and  drink  wa> 
ter  in  fummer  ; but  avoid  going  into  it.  When  they 
cannot  avoid  their  purfuer,  they  will  fidle  towards  him, 
in  order  tu  touch  him  with  the  quills,  which  feem  but 
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weak  weapona  of  offence  } for  on  ffroaking  the  hair,  Hyibir. 
they  will  come  out  of  the  (kin,  (licking  to  the  hand.  » 
The  Indiana  (lick  them  in  their  nofea  and  cars,  to  make 
hoiea  for  the  placing  their  car-rlnga  and  other  Bnery  : 
they  alfo  trim  the  edges  of  their  deer  (kin  habits  with 
fringes  made  of  the  quills,  or  cover  with  them  their 
bark-boxes. 

4.  The  ma^roura^  has  dve  toes  both  on  the  hind  and 
fore  feet;  his  tail  is  very  long,  and  the  prickles  are 
elevated.  He  inhabits  the  ifles  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  lives  in  the  forcila. 


I. 


I or  i,  the  ninth  lelier  and  third  vowel  of  the  aU 
s phahet,  is  pronounceil  by  throwing  the  breath 
fuddtnlv  ai^^ind  the  palate,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  la- 
r)*na,  with  a (mail  hollow  ing  of  the  tongue,  and  nearly 
the  fame  opening  of  the  lips  and  talk  as  in  pronoun- 
cing a or  r.  Its  found  varies : in  fome  words  it  is 
long  as  bight  siW,  &c. ; in  others  (hort,  as  bid,  hidt 
fint  &c. ; in  others,  again,  it  is  pronounced  likey,  as 
in  colher,  onkrtt  &c. ; and  in  a few,  it  founds  like  er, 
as  in  m'lchinct  magaruiuy  &c.  No  Englifh  word  ends 
in  I,  e being  either  added  to  it,  01  ellc  the  i turned 
inloy. 

But  hefidcs  the  vowil,  there  U the  jod  confonant  ; 
which,  bccaufc  of  its  different  pronunciation,  has  like- 
wife  a different  form,  thus  j,  j.  In  Englifh,  it  has 
the  foft  found  of  g ; nor  is  ufed,  but  when  g foft  is 
required  before  vowels,  where  g is  ufually  hard  : thus 
we  fay,  yW,  jwii,  &c.  inHead  of  /e/,  yw<i, 
&c.  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
£ngll(h  language. 

1,  ufed  as  a numeral,  fignides  our,  and  (lands  for 
fo  many  unites  as  it  is  repealed  times  t thus  I,  one  ; 
II,  two;  III,  three,  &c.  ; and  when  put  before  a 
higher  numeral,  it  fubtraAs  itfelf,  as  IV,  four;  IX, 
nine,  &c.  But  when  fet  after  it,  fo  many  are  added 
to  the  higher  numeral  as  there  arc  Ti  added:  thus 
VI  is  5+1,  or  fix;  yU,  y+2,  or  fesen  ; VI  11,54.^, 
or  eight.  The  ancient  Romans  likewife  ufed  ID  for 
500,  CIO  for  1000,  IDO  for  y«x>,  CCID3  for 
10,000,  1000  for  50,000,  and  CCCIOOO  for 
100,000.  Vaiiher  than  this,  as  Pliny  obferves,  they 
did  not  go  in  their  rotation  j but,  w'hcn  neceffary, 
ftpeated  the  lift  number,  as  CCCIOOO,  CCCIOOO, 
for  200.000 ; CCCIOOO,  CCCIOOO,  CCCIOOO, 
for  300,000  ; and  fo  on. 

n*he  ancients  fometimes  changed  i into  u;  as  decu- 
Mtu  for  dtamtu  ; riaxumtu  for  maximutt  &c. 

Accjrding  to  Plato,  the  vowel  i is  proper  to  exprefs 
driicate,  but  hiuohlr  things,  at  m this  verfe  in  Virgil 
which  abounds  in  i%  and  is  generally  admired  : 
/fetfpiyTtS  inimulwi  imbremt  rimif^uf fatifeynt. 


It  ufed  as  an  abhrcvialure,  is  often  fubffitiurd 
for  the  whole  word  Jesus,  of  which  it  is  the  firll 
letter. 

JABBOK,  a brook  on  the  other  fi  le  of  the  Jordan, 
the  fpring  whereof  is  In  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  It 
falU  into  Jordan  pretty  near  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  to  the 
fouth  of  this  fra.  Near  this  brook  the  patriarch  Ja- 
cob wrcftled  with  the  angel  (Gen.  xxxit.  22}.  The 
Jabhok  feparated  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  from 
the  Gaulanitii,  and  the  territories  of  Og  king  of 
Bafhan. 

Jaxesh,  or  Jabesh-gilead,  was  the  name  of  a 
city,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Mana(fch,  beyond  Jordan. 
The  feripture  calls  it  generally  Jsbc(h*(>ilcad,  bccaufe 
it  lay  in  Gilead,  at  the  foot  of  the  mounuint  which 
go  by  this  name.  Kufebius  places  it  lix  miles  from 
Pella,  towards  Gerafa ; and  coafequently  it  muft  be 
callward  of  the  fea  of  Tiberias. 

JABIRU.  See  Myctcria. 

JABLONSKI  (Daniel  Erncft),  a learned  Pdlfh 
Prote|lant  divine,  born  at  Danrzkk  in  1660.  He  be- 
came fuccefli  rely  mini0cr  of  Magdeburg,  Liffa,  Ko- 
ning(herg,  and  Berlin  ; and  was  at  lentj'th  rcclefiallicral 
couiifrllor,  and  prefident  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at 
the  latter.  He  took  great  pains  to  effefl  an  union 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifls ; and  wrote  fome 
worka  which  are  in  good  effeem,  particularly  Medita- 
tions on  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.  He  died 
in  1741. 

Jablonski  (Theodore),  counfcllor  of  the  court  of 
PruHia,  and  fecretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences 
at  Berlin,  was  alfo  a man  of  didinguiihed  merit.  He 
loved  the  fciences,  and  did  them  honour,  without  that 
ambition  which  is  generally  feen  in  men  of  learn 
log:  It  was  owing  to  this  moJefty  that  the  greated 
part  of  his  works  were  publifhed  wilhi>ul  his  ns  Tie. 
He  p'lbltihed,  in  1711,  a French  and  German  Dic- 
Aonary  ; a Courfe  of  Morality,  in  1715;  a Diclton- 
ary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  1721  t and  trauOated 
Tiuiiut  de  rMrihut  Ctrvutnorym  into  High  Dutch,  in 
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Ja^oc  JABNE  (anc.  geog.),  » town  of  Pa1e{Uoc»  near 
1 ckfoD  ^ called  Jamnia  or  JfiiMiual,  by  the  Greeks  and 

r ^ - *■  Konaoa.  In  Jolhua  xv.  a feems  to  called  Jahmtel ; 

but  in  3 Cbron.  xxri.  Jahnt.  It  was  taken  Irom  the 
Philiftioetby  Uaziah,  whodemulilhcd  its  fort  locations. 
Its  port,  called  Jamnkarum  pertuit  lay  between  Joppa 
and  Azotus. 

JACAMAR>  in  ornithology.  See  Alcbdo. 

JACCA*  an  ancient  towu  of  Spaio»  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Arragcro,  with  a bifhop’s  feCi  and  a fort  ; 
feated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  among  the  moun- 
tains  of  jacesr  which  are  part  of  the  Pyrenees.  W. 
Long,  o 19.  N Lat.  44.  zt. 

JACK,  in  mechanics,  a well-known  inftruraeot  of 
common  ufe  for  railing  great  weights  of  any  kind. 

The  common  kitchen-jack  is  a compound  engine, 
where  the  weight  is  the  power  appli^  to  overcome 
the  fridion  of  the  parts  and  the  weight  with  which 
the  fpit  is  charged  ; and  a fteady  and  uniform  motion 
is  obtained  by  means  of  the  By. 

Jaca,  in  the  fea-language,  a fort  of  flag  or  colours, 
difplayed  from  a maft  erected  on  the  outer  end  of  a 
(hip's  bowfprit.  In  the  Britilh  navy  the  jack  is  no- 
thing more  than  a fmall  union  flag,  compofed  of  the 
interfe^ion  of  the  red  and  white  crofles  ; but  in  mcr- 
cfaant-lhips  this  union  is  bordered  with  a red  fleld.  See 
the  article  U)«ion. 

Jacx  is  ufed  alfo  for  a horfe  or  wooden  frame  to 
faw  timber  upon  : for  an  ioArument-to  puD  off  a pair 
of  boots ; for  a great  leathern  pitcher  to  carry  drink 
in  ; for  a fmall  bowl  that  ferves  as  a mark  at  the  exer- 
eife  of  bowling  t znd  for  a youn^  pike. 

JjcX’Fia^,  in  a (hip,  that  hoiffcd  up  at  the  fprit- 
failtop-matl  head. 

the  Englilh  name  of  a fpeclcs  of  cor- 
▼us.  Sec  Coarus. 

This  bird  is  very  mifehievous  to  the  fanner  and 
gardener ; and  it  of  fuch  a thievilh  difpofitiun,  that 
be  will  carry  away  much  more  than  be  can  make  ufe 
•f.  There  is  a method  of  deffroying  them  by  a kind 
of  fpriogs  much  ufed  in  England  ^ and  is  to  ufeful, 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  univerCsI.^A  (lake  of  about 
five  feet  long  is  to  be  driven  flrmly  into  the  ground, 
and  made  fo  &A  that  it  cannot  move,  and  fo  (harp  in 
the  point  that  the  bird  cannot  fettle  upon  it.  Within 
a foot  of  the  top  there  muff  be  a hole  bored  through 
it,  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  i through 
this  hole  is  to  be  put  a flick  of  about  eight  inches 
long  i then  a horfe- hair  fpringe  or  noofe  is  to  be  made 
- fifl  to  a thin  baael-wand,  and  this  brought  up  to  the 
place  where  the  (horl  flick  is  placed,  and  carried  with 
ft  through  the  hole,  the  remainder  being  left  open  un- 
der that  flick.  The  other  end  of  the  hazel  rod  is  to 
be  put  through  a bole  in  the  flake  near  the  ground, 
and  fafleoed  there.  The  flake  is  to  be  planted  among 
the  jack  daw's  food,  and  be  will  naturally  be  led  to 
fettle  on  it»  but  flndinK  the  point  too  (h^,  he  will 
defeend  to  the  little  crofs  flicx.  Tbit  will  (ink  with 
his  weight,  and  the  fpringe  will  receive  hi  1 leg,  and 
hold  him  fall. 

JACKALL,  in  zoology.  See  Camis. 

JACKSON  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Engliih  divine, 
was  born  at  Witton  in  the  bi(hopric  of  Durham  in 
of  a good  family.  He  commenced  do^r  of 


divinitp  at  Oxford  in  1633;  and  at  Uft  was  made  J*cob  ^ 
chaplain  in  ordinary,  prebendary  of  Winchefter,  and  H 
dean  of  Peterborough.  He  was  a very  great  fcholar  ; J'*‘^°'*'***. 
and  died  in  1640.  His  performance  upon  the  Creed 
ie  a learned  and  valuable  piece  ; which,  with  his  other 
works,  was  publilhed  in  i6yj. 

J^COB,  the  Ton  of  Ifaac  and  Rebckah,  was  bom 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3168,  before  jefua  Chrifl 
1836.  I'be  hlftory  of  this  patriarch  ii  given  it  large 
in  the  book  of  Genefls.  He  died  in  Egypt  in  the 
147th  year  of  his  age.  jofeph  dircAcd  that  the  body 
(hould  be  embalmed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyp- 
tians; and  there  was  a general  mourning  for  him 
throughout  Egypt  for  fevcoty  days.  After  this,  Jo- 
feph and  his  brethren,  accompanied  with  the  principal 
men  of  Egypt,  carried  him,  with  the  king  of  Egypt'* 
permidioo,  to  the  burying-place  of  his  fathers  near 
Hebron,  where  his  wife  Leah  had  been  interred. 

When  they  were  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they 
mourned  for  him  again  for  feven  days;  upon  whi^ 
occaflon  the  place  where  they  (Uid  was  called  Abel- 
mifraim,  or  the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians. 

Jacob  (Ben  Hajim),  a rabbi  famous  for  the  col- 
Icdion  of  the  Malbrah  in  } together  with  the 
text  of  the  bible,  the  Chaldaic  paraphrafe,  and  Rabbi- 
nical commentaries 

Jacob  (Ben  Naphthali),  a famous  rabbi  of  the  yth 
century  : he  was  one  of  the  principal  malTorcts.  and 
bred  at  the  febool  of  Tiberias  in  Palcfline  vrith  Ben 
Afer,  another  principal  mafforet.  The  invention  of 
points  in  Hebrew  to  ferve  for  vowels,  and  of  accents 
to  facilitate  the  reading  of  that  language,  arc  a- 
feribed  to  thefe  two  rabbis ; and  faid  to  be  dune 
in  an  affcmbly  of  tlie  Jews  held  at  Tiberias,  A.  D. 

476. 

Jacos  (Giles),  an  eminent  Uw-wiiter,  born  at 
Romfey  In  the  county  of  Southampton,  tn  1686.  He 
was  br^  under  a confldcrablc  attorney  ; and  is  prin- 
cipally known  for  his  Law  Didtonary  In  one  vut. 
folio,  which  has  been  often  printed  ; a new  and  im- 
proved edition  having  been  lately  given  by  counfcilort 
Ruffhead  and  Morgan.  Mr  Jacob  alfo  wrote  two 
dramatic  pieces  ; and  a Poetical  Rcgiller,  contaluing 
the  lives  and  chara^lcrs  of  Englifli  dramatic  poets. 

The  time  of  bis  death  is  not  known. 

JACOB./EUS  (Oliger),  a celebrated  profrffor  of 
phyfic  and  philofophy  at  Copenhagen,  wai«  born  in 
1651  at  Arluifen  in  the  pcninfula  of  Jutland,  where 
his  father  was  bifliop.  Chriflian  V.  intrultcd  him 
with  the  management  of  his  grand  cabinet  of  curio- 
fities  { and  Fredetic  tV.  in  1698,  made  liiin  couu- 
fellor  of  his  court  of  juilice.  He  wrote  many  medical 
works,  and  fame  excellent  poems. 

JACOBINE  MONKS,  tlie  fame  with  Dominicans. 

JACOBITES,  a term  of  reproach  betlowed  on  the 
perfons  who,  vindicating  the  doArincs  of  padlve  obe- 
dience and  non-tcfiftancc  uitb  refpedt  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  princes,  difavew  the  revolution  in  16H8, 
and  affert  the  fuppofed  rights  and  sdliere  to  ibr  in- 
tcrefls  of  tlic  late  abdicated  King  James  and  his  fa- 
mily. 

Jacobites,  in  church  hlflory,  a fcfl  of  ChrlllianB 
in  Syria  and  Mefopouraia ; fo  called,  either  Irom  Ja- 
cob a Syrian  who  Uved  in  the  rtign  of  the  emperor 
G 3 Mauiiuuif 
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>«  fc™  Mauntnii,  er  from  one  Jacob  i monk  who  lloarilhcd 
lasiicrr 

^ * *^r  The  Jacobitea  are  of  two  feAi,  fome  fbl1owin{(  tbe 

ritei  of  the  Latin  church,  and  olhert  continuing  fe- 
parnted  from  the  church  of  Rome.  There  ii  alfo  a 
diirifiua  am"ng  the  lattir,  who  hare  two  liral  pitri- 
treha.  Aa  to  their  belief,  they  hold  but  one  nature 
in  Jtfui  Chnil ; with  refptil  topurgiiory  and  prayera 
for  the  dead,  they  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
Gtctfcs  and  other  calltrn  ChriHians:  they  confecrate 
unlearcncd  bread  at  the  euchariil,  and  arc  againd 
Crcifcfllon,  bcliering  that  it  it  not  of  divine  inflitu. 
tion. 

JACOBU.S,  a gold  coin,  worth  2j  (hilliogai  fo 
called  from  King  Jntma  I.  of  England,  in  whofc  reign 
it  waa  (Iruclc.  See  Coir. 

We  ufually  diftinguilh  two  kinds  of  T.icu^w,  the  olj 
and  the  neeu;  the  former  valued  at  25  millings,  weigh- 
ing fix  pennyweight  ten  graina  i the  latter,  called  alfo 
Care.'iu,  valued  at  23  fliilliugi,  in  weight  five  penny- 
weight twenty  grains. 

JACQl'INl  A,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  mooo- 
grnia  orcTtr,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants!  and  in  the  natural  roeihod  ranking  with  thofc 
of  which  the  order  ia  douhtliil.  The  corolla  is  de- 
cemfid  i the  llxniina  inferted  into  the  receptacle  j the 
berry  fuonofpermoos. 

JACULATOR,  or  anooTixo  ruH.  See  Cm*- 

TODOn. 

JADDESSES  ia  the  name  of  an  inferior  order  of 
priefts  in  Ceylon,  who  have  the  care  of  tbe  chapela  ap- 
propriated to  the  genii,  who  form  a third  order  of 
gods  among  ihefc  Idolatera.  Thefe  priefts  are  applied 
to  by  the  people  in  a time  of  dihafe  or  calamity,  who 
offer  a cock  on  their  behalf  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the 
damons. 

JAUE-STOat.I.Aris  ncvHaiTiCPa,  ax  JaJfatbatttt 
a grnna  of  Gliceous  earths.  It  gives  fire  with  lleel.  and 
is  femitranfparcnt  hke  flint.  It  does  not  harden  in  the 
fire,  but  mtUa  in  the  focus  of  a burning  glafs  into  a 
tranfpatent  green  glafs  with  fome  bubbles.  A kind 
brought  from  the  river  of  the  Amaxons  in  America, 
and  called  ewemtifim  /oar,  melts  more  eaftly  in  ihc 
focus  into  a brown  opaque  glafs,  far  lef*  hard  than  the 
Hone  itfelf.  The  jadc  llone  it  uncluooi  to  the  touch  1 
whence  Mr  Kirwau  feems  to  fufpea,  that  it  contains 
a portion  of  argillaceous  earth,  or  rather  magnefia. 
The  fpcclfic  grarlty  is  from  2.97010  3.3«9!  the  tex- 
ture granular,  with  a greafy  look,  but  exceedingly 
bird,  being  fuperior  in  this  refpeA  even  to  quartz  il- 
felf.  It  is  infufihle  in  the  fire,  nor  can  it  be  dilfolved 
in  acids  without  a particular  miuagemtiit ) though 
M.  Sauffure  feems  to  have  cltrlCled  iron  from  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  met  with  of  a whitilh  milky  colour 
from  Chiiiat  but  mollly  of  a deep  or  pale-green  from 
America.  The  common  lapis  nephriticus  is  of  a grey, 
ycllorsifti,  or  olive  colour.  It  has  its  name  from  a fup- 
pifition  of  its  being  capihlc  of  giving  cafe  in  nephritic 
pains,  by  being  applied  externally  to  the  loins.  It 
may  be  dillingullhed  from  all  other  Hones  by  its  bard- 
aefl,  femipellucidity,  and  fpccific  gravity. 

JAFFA,  the  modern  name  of  the  city  of  Jovva  in 
Judea. 

JAFFATEEN  istAND$«  the  name  of  four  iOands 
an  the  Red  Sea,  vifited  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his  late  travels. 
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They  ire  joined  together  by  iboib  or  funk  roekii  nre  JiAttytM 
crooked  or  bent  tike  ktlf  a bow;  and  are  dangeroui  _ tt 
for  ihipt  in  the  night-tinie,  beciufe  there  feemi  to  be 
a paffage  between  them*  to  which  while  the  pilott  are 

fiajrink;  attention,  they  negte^twafniaUrunkrocke  which 
ie  almoli  in  the  mi  idle  of  the  entrance  in  deep  water. 

JAFNAP.^TAN,  a fra  port  town,  felted  at  the 
nortb-eatl  end  of  the  ifl-and  of  Ceylon  in  the  Bail  In- 
die*. The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Portuf^uefe  ia 
1658,  and  have  continued  in  the  poflrfli«>n  of  it  (ince 
that  timca  They  export  from  thence  great  quiniitiea 
of  tobacco,  and  tome  elephanta.  «*hicli  ate  accounted 
the  moll  docile  of  any  in  the  whole  world.  £.  Xx>ng. 
bo.  25.  N.  L*i.  9.  30. 

JAGENDORF,  a town  and  calllc  nf  Silefia,  ca- 
pititl  of  a province  of  the  fame  name,  fcated  on  the  ri- 
ver Oppa.  E.  Lon?.  17.  47.  N.  Lit.  50.4. 

JAGGERN.\U  I*,  a black  pyramidil  tlone  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  Gcotooa.  who  prrtend  that  it  fell  from 
hraven  or  was  miraculoufly  prcfenied  on  the  place 
where  their  temple  flaodi.  There  arc  many  other 
idoh  of  this  figure  in  India ; which,  however,  are  all 
but  accounted  copies  from  the  Jaggernaut.  According 
to  the  bell  information  Mr  Grolc  could  obtain,  this 
(lone  is  meant  to  rtprefeat  the  power  preGding  over 
nniverfal  geaeration,  which  they  attribute  to  the  ge- 
neral heat  and  inilueace  of  the  fun  a^ing  ia  fubordina- 
tion  to  it.  Domcrtic  idols  of  the  form  of  the  Jag- 
gcrnaoti  and  diftlnguiihcd  by  the  fame  name,  are  made 
by  the  Gentoos.  Thefe  are  niched  up  in  a kind  of 
triumphal  car,  decorated  with  gilding  and  tinfcl; 
which  for  fome  days  they  keep  in  the  beil  apartment 
in  their  houfe.  During  this  time  their  deviKion  con- 
fifls  in  exhibiting  the  moft  ohfccne  pollurcs,  and  ail- 
ing all  manner  of  Ufdvioufnefs,  in  fight  aa  it  were  of 
the  idol,  and  as  moil  acceptable  mode  of  woHhip 
to  that  deity  it  rrprefenti}  after  which  they  carry  it 
in  ita  gilded  car  in  proceflloo  to  the  Gangea,  and 
throw  in  all  together  as  an  acknowledgment  to  that 
river  of  its  congenial  fertilixation  with  that  of  the  fun. 

Formerly  this  machine  was  decorated  whh  jewels  and 
other  cxpenfive  ornaments;  but  the  Indians  arc  now 
become  left  extravagant,  as  they  found  that  the  Moors 
and  (JhriAiont,  watching  the  places  where  they  threw 
in  their  idols,  dived  for  them  fur  the  fake  of  the  Jewels 
with  which  they  were  adorned. 

Our  author  conjeAures,  that  this  pyramidal  form  of 
the  Gentoo  idol  was  originally  taken  from  that  of 
flame,  which  always  inciiuea  to  point  upwards.  Front 
this  Indian  deity  he  fuppofet  the  iha]w  of  the  Paphian 
Venus  to  have  been  detived,  for  which  Tacitus  could 
not  account.  This  image  had  notiiing  of  the  human 
form  in  il^  but  rofe  orbicularly  from  a broad  bahs,  and  y 

in  the  nature  of  a race  goal  tapering  to  a narrow  con- 
vex a*top;  which  ia  exa^y  the  Bgure  of  the  idol  in 
India,  confccrated  to  fuch  an  office  aa  that  heathen 
deity  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over,  and  to  which,  on  / 

the  borders  of  the  Ganges  efpecially,  the  Gentoo  vir-  / 
gins  are  brought  to  undergo  a kind  of  fuperficial  de-  / 
fluration  before  they  are  prefented  to  their  huibands.  / 

J AGO  ( Richard),  an  ingenious  p^iet,  was  vicar  of  / 
Snitterfiild  in  Warwickffiire,  and  rertor  of  Kimeote  in  / 
X.eicederfhire.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  corre-  / 
fpondeiU  of  Mr  Shcnllone,  contemporary  with  him  at  / 
Oxlurd,  and,  it  U believed,  bis  fchoolfcliow  j waa  of  U-  / 

5 oivcrfiiy/ 
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•ivtrfity  College ) took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  July  9. 1 7 591 
ftuthor  of  fcferti  poem*  in  the  4th  and  51b  folumet 
of  DodHcf**  Poems ) pubUftied  a fermon,  in  175^.00 
the  Caufei  of  ImpeoucDcecoafidercdi  preached  may  4. 
I75f,  at  Harbury  in  WarwickOiire.  where  he  wa«  t1- 
oar,  on  occafioo  of  a oonvcrCilioa  faid  to  hare  pafled 
between  one  of  the  inhabitants  and  an  apparition  in 
the  church  yard  there ; wrote  **  £dge*hill,'*  a poem, 
for  which  he  obtained  a large  fobfcription  in  1767; 
and  was  alfo  author  of  **  Labour  and  Gtniua,**  1 768, 
4to } of  **  The  Blackbirds,'*  a beautiful  elegy  in  the 
AdTcnturer  ; and  of  many  other  iogeoious  pcifonsan> 
ces.  He  died  May  38.  1761. 

St  Jaco,  a large  river  of  South  Atncriea,  which  rifri 
in  the  audience  of  C^uito  and  Peru.  It  is  navigable  ; 
and  falli  into  the  South  Sea,  after  having  watered  a fer* 
tile  country  aSjuadiog  in  cottoii-trccs,  and  inhabited 
by  wild  Americans. 

Si  the  largefi,  mofl  populous  and  fertile  of 

the  Cape  Verd  iOands,  00  the  coalt  of  Africa,  and  the 
rclldtnce  of  the  Portuguefe  viceroy.  It  lies  about 
13  miles  eaftwrrd  fiom  the  iHand  of  Mayo,  and  a* 
bounds  with  high  barren  mouriiains  ; but  the  air,  in 
the  rainy  fcafou,  is  very  unwholefame  to  flrangeia.  Its 
produce  is  fugar,  cotton,  wine,  and  fome  cxcellcol 
truita.  The  aoimals  are  black  cattle,  horfes,  a0ct,deer, 
goats,  hogs,  civct'cats,  and  fume  very  pretty  green 
monkeys  with  black  faces. 

Si  jAGOi  a handroree  and  con/iderable  town  of  South 
America,  the  capital  of  Chili,  with  a good  harbour,  a 
bidiop’a  fee,  and  a royal  audience.  It  11  feated  in  a 
large  and  beautiful  plain,  abonndiag  with  all  the  ne- 
ceilaries  of  life,  at  the  foot  of  the  Curdilleraa,  on  the  ri> 
ver  Mapocho,  which  root  acrofi  it  from  eaft  to  wed. 
Here  are  feveral  canals  and  a dyke,  by  means  of  which 
tliey  water  the  gardens  sod  cool  the  ilreeta — It  it  very 
much  fubjed't  to  earthquakes.  W.  Long.  69.  35,  5. 
Lit.  55.  40. 

St  l/jGQ  tU  Cwda,  a town  in  North  America,  fitu* 
ated  on  the  foutborn  coaft  of  the  iQand  of  Cuba,  in  the 
bottom  of  a bay,  with  a good  harbour,  and  on  a Hrer 
of  the  fame  name.  W.  Loog.  76.  44.  N.  Lat.  ao.  o. 

Jago  dt  lot  CtrvalUrojt  a town  of  America,  and 
4one  of  the  principal  of  the  iflaad  of  Hirpaniola.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Yagur,  in  a fertile  foil,  but  bad  air. 
AV.  Ltmg.  70.  3.  N.  Lat.  19.  40. 

St  Jaiic  del  Kxuero^  a town  of  South  America,  one 
of  the  mod  confidcrablc  of  Tucuman,  and  the  ufusi 
refidcDcc  of  the  inqiiifitor  of  the  province.  It  is 
feated  on  a large  river,  in  a Bat  country,  where  there 
is  game,  tygers,  guanacos,  commonly  called  rmnr/. 

Jagg  <U  la  Vtgay  otherwife  called  Spmi/h  lowt,  it 
the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  in  the  WcB  In* 
dies  ; and  iiaods  in  tB^  t'  north  latitude,  and  76''  45' 
well  longitude.  It  ti  about  a mile  in  length,  and  little 
more  than  a qxurter  of  a mile  in  breadth  { and  contains 
between  500  and  600  houfer,  with  about  4000  ioKabi- 
tanti  of  all  colours  and  denpminationa.  '1'his  town  is 
htnated  in  a delightful  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Cobre,  13  miles  from  Kingllon,  and  10  from  Port 
Royal.  It  is  the  rchdence  of  the  commander  in  chief: 
and  here  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  is  held,  four 
tames  in  the  year,  vix,  oca  the  UR  Tuefdays  of  February, 


May,  Augufl,  and  November,  and  fits  three  weeks.—  Jaguar 
St  Jago  de  la  V^ga  is  the  county*town  of  Middlefes,  . 
and  belongs  to  the  parllh  of  St  Catharine  { in  which  ’**  ^ . 
parifh  there  are  11  fugar.plantstlons,  108  pen  a,  and 
ocher  fettlementa,  and  a^ut  to.o<x>  flaves. 

JAGUAR,  or  jAQjjaa,  a name  given  to  the  Brafi- 
liao  once,  a fpecies  of  Fsus.  See  Felis,  fpec.  vi. 

JAGUEER,  in  Bail  India  affairt,  any  penfton  from 
the  Grand  Mogul,  or  king  of  Delhi ; generally  fuch  aa 
are  atfigned  for  military  ferviecs. 

JAGUEERDAR,  the  holder  or  poflciror  of  a ja- 
gueer.  It  comes  from  three  Perfian  words,  **  a 
place  gueriflun  **  to  lake  and  dafhun  **  to  hold  p* 
guaji  “ a place  holder' or  penCcncr.’*  lii  the  times  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  all  the  great  officers  of  the  court, 
called  omrahsy  were  allowed  jugueera,  either  in  lands  of 
which  (hey  cuUeifled  the  revenues,  or  aflignmetits  upon 
the  revenues  for  fpecified  furai,  payable  hy  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  a province  : which  fums  were  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  the  fupport  of  fuch  troops  as  they  were 
neccBItated  to  bring  into  the  held  when  demanded  hy 
the  emperor,  as  the  condition  of  tlicir  jagueers,  which 
were  always  rcvokahle  at  pleafure. 

JAIL* FEVER,  a very  dangerous  diflempcr  of  the 
contagious  kind,  ariling  from  the  piitrefcent  difpoli- 
tion  of  the  blood  and  juices.  See  (the  JnJe.%  fubjoined 
to)  Medicine. 

JALAP,  in  botany  and  the  materia  medica,  the 
root  of  a fpccies  of  convolvulus  or  bind*wccd.  See 
CoVTOLVULtlS^ 

This  root  is  brought  to  ui  in  thin  tnnfverfe  (lice* 
from  Xalapa,  a province  of  New  Spain.  Such  pieces 
Ibould  bechofen  as  arc  mofl  compad,  hard,  w*eighiy, 
dark-coloured,  and  abound  moll  with  bbick  circular 
flriae.  Slicea  of  bryony  root  are  faid  to  be  fometimes 
mixed  with  ihofe  of  jalap  : thefe  may  be  eaGly  dillin- 
guitlicd  by  their  whiter  colour  and  Icfs  compa^l  tex- 
ture. Tbta  root  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  taile  upon 
the  tongue  ; but  when  fwallowed,  it  aifedis  the  throat 
with  a Icnfc  of  heat,  and  occaGons  a plentiful  difeharge 
of  faliva.  Jalap  in  fubdincr,  taken  in  a dofe  of  about 
half  a dram  (Icfa  or  more,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftanccs  of  the  patient)  in  plcthtwic,  or  cold  phlegmatic 
babits,  proves  an  effcttual,  and  in  genera!  a fafe  p^irga*  , 
tire,  performing  its  ofBce  mildly,  feldom  occasioning 
naufea  or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  accompany  the 
other  llroog  cathartics.  In  hypochondriacal  dirorders, 
and  hot  bllums  temperaments,  it  gripes  violently  if  the 
jalap  be  good  ; but  rarely  takes  due  effed  as  a pui^e. 

An  cxtracl  made  by  water  purges  almufl  uni^crLlly, 
but  weakly  ( and  at  the  fame  time  has  a condderablc  ef- 
fect by  urine.  The  root  remaining  after  this  pioeefs 
giipes  violently.  The  pure  refin,  prepared  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  occafions  mofl  viulent  gripings.  and  other  ditlref- 
fing  fymptums,  but  fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic:  tri-  * 
tureted  with  fugar.  or  with  almonds  into  the  form  o£ 
an  cmulAon.  or  difTolved  in  fpirit,  and  mixed  wi:h  fy- 
rupa,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a fmall  dofe,  without  oc- 
caGoning  much  difordcr  : the  part  of  the  jalap  remain- 
ing after  the  reparation  of  the  rcHn,  yields  to  water  an 
extract,  which  has  no  effedl  as  a cathartic,  but  operatea 
posvrrfuUy  by  urine.  Us  of&cioal  prep-irations  are  an 
extra^  made  with  water  and  fpirit,  a Ample  tlnclure, 
and  a compound  powder.— Frederick  Hoffman  parti- 
cularly 
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J^emti  caUrly  cautioni  igainft  giving  thit  medicine  to  chil> 
tl  . dren  | end  liTuret  ui*  that  it  will  dcflroj  appetite,  wet* 
Jamaici.  body,  and  perhaps  occa6on  even  death.  In 

“ this  point,  this  celebrated  pnditioner  was  probably  de- 

ceived : children,  wbofe  veifcls  are  lax,  and  the  fot'id 
fofi  and  lobricating,  bear  tbefe  kinds  of  medicines,  as 
Geoffrey  obierves,  belter  than  adults ; and  accordingly 
inoculators  make  much  ufe  of  the  tindure  mixed  with 
Ample  fyrup.  The  compound  powder  is  employed  in 
dropfy.  as  a hydra^gue  purge ; and  where  llimulus  is 
not  contraindicated,  jalap  is  confidered  asalafe  cathartic. 

JALEMUS.  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  mournful 
fong,  ufed  upon  occafion  of  death,  or  any  other  af* 
fe^in.'  accident.  Hence  the  Greek  proverbs  had  their 
original  »■  or  i.  e.  iiM*r  fad  sr 

Kolder  than  a jalmtus.  '•<  t*<  •>?(«*?>»(■,  worthy  to 

hf  ranked  am'jnj(  jutemufet, 

JAMAl)  .R  : An  officer  of  horfe  or  foot,  in  Hin- 
doH;>n.  AUo  the  head  or  tuperintendant  of  the  Peoni 
in  iti«-  Scwuurv,  or  train  of  any  great  roan. 

J.AM  AI\.  A,  an  iRand  of  the  Wril  Indies,  the  largeft 
of  ‘he  AotiUcs,  lyine  between  1 7'  and  19^  N.  I^au  and 
b'tjAcen  and  79“  W.  Long. » in  Icngih  near  1^0 
1'  tlc9,  and  about  60  in  breadth.  It  approaches  in  ita 
ti^ure  to  an  ova).  The  windward  palTage  n^ht  before 
it  hath  the  ifland  of  Cuba  on  the  weft,  and  Hifpaniola 
on  the  raft,  and  is  about  2U  leagues  in  breadth. 

This  iftand  was  difeovered  by  admiral  Chriftopher 
Cdhniibiis  in  his  freond  voyage,  who  landed  upon  it 
Mav  y 1 494  ( and  wa«  fo  much  charmed  with  it,  as  al- 
ways to  pTi  ter  it  to  the  reft  of  the  iflands : in  confe- 
■quence  of  vkhich,  his  fon  chofe  it  for  his  dukedom.  It 
was  lettKd  by  Juan  d*  Efquivel  A.  D « 509,  who  built 
the  town,  which,  from  the  place  of  hU  birth,  be  called 
6W'/V/r,  and  1 1 leagues  farther  to  the  call  Hood  Me- 
llila. Orifton  was  on  the  foutb  fide  of  the  ifland,  feated 
on  what  is  now  called  Bine  FUidt  Biver.  AU  thele 
are  gone  to  decay  ; but  St  Jago,  now  Spanifh  Town, 
is  ftill  the  capitaL  The  Spaniards  held  this  country 
j^o  years,  and  in  their  time  the  principal  commodity 
was  cacao;  they  had  an  immenic  ftock  of  horlics,  afies, 
and  mules,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  cattle.  The 
EngUfh  landed  here  under  Penn  and  Venables,  May 
1 1.  i'654i  and  quickly  reduced  the  illaod*  Cacao  was 
aJfo  their  principal  commodity  till  the  old  trees  decay- 
ed, and  the  new  ones  did  riot  thrive  ; and  then  the 
planters  from  Barbadoei  introduced  fugar-canes,  which 
hath  been  the  great  ftaple  ever  fince. 

The  profpeS  of  this  ifland  from  the  fea,  by  reafon 
of  its  conftant  verdure,  and  many  fair  and  fafe  bays,  is 
wonderfully  plealant.  The  coaft,  and  for  feme  miles 
witbiu,  the  land  is  low  ; but  removing  ^rther,  it  rUes 
and  becomes  hill^.  The  whole  ifle  is  divided  bj  a 
ridge  of  mountains  running  eaft  and  weft,  foroe  rifiog 
' to  a great  height : and  theK  arc  compofed  of  rock,  and 
««  very  hard  clay  ; through  which,  however,  the  rains 
that  fall  iocefisntly  upon  them  have  worn  long  tod 
deep  cavities,  which  they  call  yultia.  Thcfe  moun- 
tains however,  are  far  from  being  unpleafant,  as  they 
arc  crowned  even  to  (heir  fummits  by  a variety  of  6nc 
trees.  'I'hcre  are  alfo  rl>out  a hundred  rivers  that  ifTue 
from  them  ou  both  Tides;  and,  though  none  of  them 
are  navigable  for  any  thing  but  canoes,  are  both  plea- 
fing  and  profitable  in  many  other  refpcifti.  The  cli- 


mate, like  that  of  alt  countries  between  the  tropics,  is  Jamsiex. 
very  warm  towards  the  fea,  and  in  marlhy  places  uo-  'v  ^ 
healthy  ; but  in  more  elevated  fituations,  cooler  ; and, 
where  people  live  temperately,  to  the  full  as  wholcfome 
as  in  any  part  of  the  Well  Indies.  The  rains  fall  hea- 
vy for  about  a fortnight  in  the  mootks  of  May  and 
Odober;  and,  as  theyare  tbecaufe  of  fertility,  are  ftyled 
feafuDs.  Thunder  is  pretty  frequent,  and  fometimes 
fhowers  of  kail : but  ice  or  fnow,  except  on  the  tops  of  . 
the  mountains,  are  never  feen  ; but  on  them,  and  at  no 
very  great  height,  the  air  is  exceedingly  cold. 

iiioft  eaftem  parts  of  this  ridge  are  famous  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Dltu  Mountain!  This  great 
chain  of  rugged  rocks  defends  the  foutb  fide  of  the 
iftand  from  ihofe  boifteruus  north-weft  winds,  which 
might  be  fatal  to  their  pniduce.  Their  (beams,  though 
froall,  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  good  water,  which 
is  a great  bleffing,  at  their  welts  arc  generally  brsekiftt. 

The  Spaniards  were  perfuaded  that  thefe  hills  abounded 
with  metals : but  we  do  not  find  that  they  wrought  any 
mines ; or  if  they  did,  it  was  only  copper,  of  which  they 
faid  the  bells  in  the  church  of  St  jago  were  made. 

'They  have  feveral  hot  fprings,  which  have  done  great 
cures.  The  climate  was  certainly  more  temperate  be- 
fore the  great  earthquake ; and  the  ifland  was  fuppofed 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  hurricanes,  which  fince  then 
it  hath  feverely  felt.  The  heat,  however,  is  very  much 
tempered  by  land  and  fea  breezes ; and  it  is  aflened« 
that  the  botteft  time  of  the  day  is  about  eight  in  the 
morning.  In  the  night  the  wind  blows  from  the  land 
on  all  (ides,  fo  that  no  (hipa  can  then  enter  their  ports. 

In  an  ifland  fo  large  as  this,  which  contains  above 
five  millions  of  acres,  it  may  be  very  rcafonably  con- 
ceived that  there  are  great  variety  of  foils.  Some  of 
thcfe  arc  deep,  black,  and  rich,  and  mixed^with  a kind 
of  potter's  earth  { others  (hallow  and  fandy ; and  fbme  of 
a middle  nature.  There  arc  many  favaonahs,  or  wide 
plains,  without  ftones,  la  which  the  native  Indians  had 
luxuriant  crops  of  maixe,  which  the  Spaniards  turned 
into  meadows,  and  kept  in  them  prodigions  herds  of 
cattle.  Some  of  thefe  favaonahs  are  to  be  met  with 
even  amongft  the  mountains.  All  thcfe  different  foUn 
may  be  juftly  pronounced  fertile,  as  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  found,  if  tolerably  cultivated,  and  applied  t* 
proper  purpnfes.  A fufficient  proof  of  this  will  arifis 
from  a very  curCory  review  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
produce  of  this  fpacious  country. 

It  ubiundfi  lu  maize,  pulfe,  vegetables  of  aQ  kindfi 
mcadotv;!  of  fine  graf3,  a vj^virty  of  beautiful  ftowersy 
and  great  a variety  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and 
otiicr  rich  fruiU-  Uftful  ammala  there  are  of  all  forts, 
horfesi,  alTet,  mute-i,  bLck  caule  of  a large  fixe,  and  (heep, 
the  fidit  >jf  which  i«  well  tafted,  though  their  wool  it 
hairy  and  bad.  Here  are  aifu  goats  and  hogs  in  great 
plenty  : fea  atid  river  fiih  t wild,  tame,  and  watcr-lovh 
Amuiigft  iither  cummorlitics  of  great  value,  they  have 
the  (ugar-cacie,  cacao,  indigo,  pimento,  cotton,  ginger, 
aiid  cojfcc ; tree*  for  timber  and  other  ufes,  fuch  as 
mahogany,  manchiorcl,  white  wood,  which  no  worm 
vrdl  touch,  ci-tiar,  olives,  and  many  more.  Befidea 
thcfe,  they  have  fuliick,  red  wood,  and  various  other 
matcriaU  (or  dyeing  To  thefe  we  may  add  a multi- 
tude of  valuable  drugs,  fuch  as  guaiacuna,  china,  Urfis- 
ptriUa,  caffia,  tamaiiads,  vanellaa,  and  the  pnckle-pear 

or 
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«r  opuntit»  which  producei  the  cochineal ; with  no  in> 
V ' confiderabte  number  of  odoriferoui  ffomt.  Near  the 
coad  they  have  falt^poodi,  with  which  they  fupply 
their  own  confumption»  and  might  make  any  quantity 
they  pleafed. 

Ai  this  ifland  abounds  with  rich  commodities,  it  is 
happy  likewafe  in  having  a number  of  line  and  fafe 
ports.  Point  Morant,  the  eaftern  eatremity  of  the 
iHand,  hath  a fair  and  commodious  bay.  Pafllng  un 
to  the  fouth,  there  is  Port  Royal : on  a neck  of  land 
which  forms  one  fide  of  it,  there  Rood  once  tlie  faircli 
town  in  the  ifland  { and  the  harbour  is  as  fine  a one  as 
can  be  wilhed,  capable  of  holding  a thoufand  large 
vcflels,  and  dill  the  (lation  of  our  fquadron.  Old 
Harbour  is  alfo  a convenient  port,  fo  is  Maccary  Bay  ; 
and  (here  are  at  lead  twelve  more  between  this  and 
the  wedern  extremity,  which  is  point  Negrillo,  where 
our  thips  of  war  lie  when  there  is  a war  with  Spain. 
On  the  north  Tide  there  is  Orange  Bay,  Cold  Harbour, 
Rio  Novo,  Montego  Bay,  Port  Auiooio,  one  of  the 
fined  in  the  idand,  and  feveral  others.  The  north> 
wed  winds,  which  fometimes  blow  furioudy  on  this 
coad,  render  the  country  on  that  fide  left  fit  for  canes, 
but  pimento  thrives  wonderfully  t and  certainly  many 
other  daplcs  might  be  raifed  in  fmall  plantations,  which 
are  frequent  in  Barbadi>es,  and  might  be  very  advan 
tageoiii  here  in  many  ref|)e^s. 

The  town  af  Port  Royal  dood  on  a point  of  land 
running  far  out  into  the  fra,  narrow,  faudy,  arul  inca- 
pable of  producing  any  thing.  Yet  the  excellence  of 
the  port,  th  convenience  of  having  diips  uf  feven  hun> 
dred  tans  coming  clofe  up  to  their  wharfs,  and  other 
advantages,  gradually  attra^cd  inhabitants  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  theugh  many  of  their  habitations  were 
buili  un  piitr,  there  were  near  two  ihouland  houfes  in 
the  town  in  ils  mod  douriihing  date,  and  which  let  at 
high  rents.  The  earthquake  by  which  it  was  over- 
thrown happened  c>n  the  yth  of  June  1692,  and  num- 
bers uf  people  perilhed  in  it.  This  -earthquake  was 
followed  by  an  epidemic  difeafe,  of  which  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  died  : yet  the  place  was  rebuilt ; but  the 
greatrd  part  was  reduced  to  afhes  by  a fire  that  hjp- 
pened  on  the  9th  of  January  1703,  and  then  the  inha- 
bitants removed  modly  to  Kingdon.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  for  the  third  time}  and  was  faifing  towards  its 
former  grandeur,  when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Tea, 
Augud  28.  1722.  There  is,  nolwithdanding,  a fmall 
town  there  at  this  day.  Hurricanes  fince  that  time 
have  often  happened, and occaiiooedtcrrible  devatlations. 

The  ifUnd  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middlefcx, 
Surry,  and  Cornwall : contaiaing  20parifhea,  over  each 
of  which  preftdes  a magiilratc  flylcd  a (u/lst  i but  thefe 
parilhes  in  point  of  fue  arc  a kind  of  hundreds.  The 
whole  contain  36  towns  and  villages,  i8  churches  and 
chapels,  and  about  23,000  white  inkabiunts. 

The  admiMillratton  of  public  affairs  is  by  a gover- 
Bor  and  council  of  royal  appointment,  and  the  npre- 
frnutives  uf  the  people  in  the  lower  houfe  of  aifembly. 
They  meet  at  Spanilh  Town,  and  tilings  are  condudled 
with  great  order  and  dignity.  The  lieutenaot-gover- 
Dor  and  commander  in  chief  has  L.  (ooo  currency,  or 
X.,33371  : 8 : 6|,  Sterl.  belideswUich,  be  hasa  houfe  in 
Spanifh-  town,  a pen  or  a farm  adjoining,  and  a polink  or 
mountain  for  provliions;  a fccrctary,  an  under-fccrcU- 
ty,  and  &dume(iic  chaplain. 


The  honourable  the  council  confifls  of  a prefident  J<imaiea. 
aad  10  members  t with  a clerk,  at  L.  syo,  chaplain  ' * ' " 

X,.  100,  ufher  of  the  black  rod  and  melTenger  L.  250. 

The  honourable  the  affeinbly  confifls  of  43  membvri, 
one  of  whom  is  chofen  fpeaker.  To  this  affcmbly  be- 
long a cleric,  with  L.  1000  falary ; a chaplain,  L.  1 yo ; 
mefTeoger,  L.  yco ; deputy,  L.  140;  and  printer, 

L.  200. 

The  number  of  fflemberareiornedby  each  pariOi  and 
county  are,  for  MulHIeffx  i?,  vix.  St  Catharine  3.  St 
Dorothy  2,  St  John  a,  St  Thomas  in  the  Vale  2,  Oa- 
reodon  2.  Vere  2,  St  Mary  2,  St  Ann  2;  For  Surry 
16,  via.  Kingllon  3,  Port  Ro^  3,  St  Andrew  2,  St 
David  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Eafl  2,  Portland  2,  St 
GroTge  2 : Vox , Cornwall  lO,  viz.  Si  Elizabeth  2, 
Wefimoretand  2,  Hanover  2,  St  James  2,  Trelaw- 
ney  2. 

The  high  court  of  chanedH  confifls  of  the  chancel- 
lor  (governor  for  the  time  being),  25  mailers  in  ordi- 
nary, and  20  mafleri  extraordinary  } a regiller,  and 
clerk  of  the  patents  t ferjeant  at  arms,  and  mace-bear- 
er. The  court  of  vice  admiralty  has  a fide  judge,  judge 
furrogate,  and  commiffaij,  King’s  advocate,  principal 
regiAer,  marfhal,  and  a dcputy-marfhal.  The  court  of 
ordinary,  confifls  of  the  ordinary  (governor  fur  the  time 
being),  and  a clerk.  The  fupreme  court  of  judicature, 
has  a chief  juilice,  L.  120,  and  16  afiiflant  judges  ; at- 
torney-general, L.  400  ; clerk  of  the  courts,  D.  100  ; 
clerk  of  the  crown,  L.  350;  folicitor  for  the  crown  ; 

33  commiilioners  for  taking  affidavits;  a provoft-rnar- 
fhal-general,  and  eight  deputies;  18  barriiiers,  befides 
the  attorney-general  and  advocate-general ; and  upward 
of  1 20  praflifing  attomies  at  Uw. 

The  commerce  of  Jamaica  it  very  confiderable,  not 
only  with  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
with  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  the  Wed  In- 
dia iilanda,  and  the  Spanifh  main.  The  flups  annually 
employed  arc  upwards  of  ^00  fail. 

The  following  account  of  the  exports  of  this  ifland 
in  1 770,  as  given  by  Abbe  KaynaJ,  but  which  in  (eve-  ' 
ral  particulars  appears  to  be  under  rated,  will  contri- 
bute more  than  all  that  hath  beca  fatd,  to  fhow  the 
impurtance  of  Jamaica*  'l*bey  confillcd  in  2249  bales 
of  cotton,  which  at  to  pounds  per  bale,  the  price  in 
the  ifland,  amounts  to  2 2,490 1. ; 1 B73  hundred  weight 
of  coffee,  at  three  pounds  five  (hillings  per  hundred, 

6oSM  1 ; 2793  bags  of  ginger,  at  two  pounds  five 
fliiilings  per  hag,  6194I.;  i2  11  hides,  at  feven  fhil- 
lings  per  hide,  773  I ; 16,473  puncheons 
lOl.  per  puncheon,  i64»7soL  Mahogany,  15,28a 
pteers  and  8500  feet,  50,000 1.  Of  plmentn,  2,089,734. 
pounds  weight,  52,243!.  Sugar,  57,675  hogfheads,. 

6425  tierces,  52  barreU,  at  fi-ventecn  pounds  ten  fhil- 
lings  per  hogflicad,  twelve  pouuds  per  cicrcc,  and  four 
pomids  per  barrel,  amounting  in  the  whale  ten 
1,086,620!.  Sarfaparilla,  205  hags,  at  ten  pounds 
per  bag,  2250I.  Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, t,39i,2ioL  To  North  America,  146,324  L. 

To  the  other  iflands,  595  1.  Total  of  the  exports, 

'.53R.730  1- 

llic  following  is  a general  %itw  of  the  property  and 
chief  produce  of  the  whole  iflaud  in  1786,  as  prefixed 
by  Mr  Beckford  to  his  deftriplire  account  of  Ja- 
maica-^ f 

Counties. 
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JafusicA  j 

D , Counties, 
limbic.  ^ 

Sugar 

Kftates. 

Otiitr 

Settle* 

menu. 

1 

Slaves.  ^ 

Produce. 1 
Hhdi.  of 
Sugar. 

Cattle. 

Middlcfcx  1 

3«3  1 

917 

87ICO 

3*500 

75000 

Surry  - j 

350 

540 

75600 

34900 

80000 

Cornwall 

388 

561 

90000 

39000 

69500 

Total  1 

j 1061  ^ 

2018 

255700 

J 1054OC 

224500 

h Oioiitt]  be  here  obfcrvcd,  that  where’  two  bogt« 
beads  of  fugar  are  m«dei  there  it  at  leaft  one  ptinchtoM 
of  rum;  but  the  proportion  hat  been  of  late  veart?  * ' 

njorc  condderable:  the  quanitty  of  the  litter. will 
therefore  be  51,700  puaehcout. 


A comparative  view  between  the  yeart  I7<58  and  17S6. 


1 

Middlefez  j 

Sn 

rry  I 

1 Cornwall 

Amount 

1 

in 

in 

1 in 

I’otal  in 

of 

*7«8. 

1786 

1768 

1786 

1 '7<>8 

1768 

1786 

I net  cafe. 

1 

Sugar  Eflatct 

1 

’39 

3’3 

146 

350 

1 266 

3»8 

651 

1061 

1 4'o 

1 

Sugar  Hhds. 

24050 

31500 

15010 

34900 

1 29100 

39000 

68160 

IC54OO 

37»40 

Negroes 

66744 

S7100 

3954* 

75600 

' 60614 

93000 

1 66900 

255700 

88800 

Cattle 

59510 

75000 

21465 

80000 

' S4775 

69500 

•357SO 

224500 

1 88750 

Trom  the  above  feheme  it  appears,  how  rnnfider- 
able  bat  been  the  increaCe  of  fugar- eftatet,  and  confe* 
quently  of  produce  of  tiegroet  and  cattle  in  eighteen 
years:  and  in  the  fame  portion  of  time  (it  it  fald), 
if  proper  encouragement  were  given,  they  might  be 
augmented  in  a threefold  proportion. 

The  common  valuation  of  an  cilate  in  Jamaica  at 
follows  : 

Cane  land  (the  canet  upon  k valued  Sterling 

fcparaiely)  at  - - ^.22  per  acre. 


Plants  . . - 

22 

ditto. 

Cane  land,  in  ratoons  and  young  plants 

»5 

ditto. 

Failure  land  ... 

8 

ditto. 

Wood  land  ... 

4 

ditto. 

Provifiont  • • • 

>4 

ditto. 

Negroes  ... 

57 

ditto. 

Mules  - • • 

22 

ditto. 

Steers 

10 

ditto. 

Breeding  cattle,  &c.  • 

5 

ditto. 

Works,  water,  carts.  See.  - • from 

7 

10,000 

If  a planter  would  wifh  to  leafe  his  eftatc  for  a uum* 
her  of  years,  hit  income  would  large  if  he  could 
get  only  lod.  fterllng  a day  for  his  negroes  (the  lofs 
made  good),  without  requiring  any  thing  for  hit  laud 
or  works. 

JAMBI,  or  jAMlit,  a fca-port  town  and  fmall 
kingdom  of  AHa,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra.  It  it  a trading  place.  The  Dutch  have  a 
fort  here  ^ and  eiport  pepper  from  ihencc,  with  the 
lieft  fort  of  canet.  E.  Long.  103.  55.  S.  Lat.  o.  30. 
JAMBIA  Vjcof.  See  Yambo. 

IAMBIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a fort  of  verfe,  fo 
called  from  its  cor.fifting  either  wholly,  or  in  great 
part,  of  iambus's.  See  Iambus. 

Ruddiman  makes  two  kinds  of  iambic,  viz.  dimeter 
and  trimeter  ; the  former  comtioing  four  feet,  and  the 
Utter  fix.  And  at  t«  the  variety  of  their  feet,  they 
ITiba, 


conilft  wholly  of  iambus’s,  as  in  the  two  following  ver« 
fet  of  Horace : 

* * 3 4 5 ^ 

Dim.  Inarjji/ 

Trim.  5ui*j  Cjf  Ro^^a  vt\r!&iu\rui/.^ 

Or,  a da^fylus,  (pondeus,  anapetlut,  and  fometimea 
tribrachys,  obtain  in  the  odd  placet  | and  the  tri« 
brach)t  alfo  in  the  even  placet,  excepting  the  UlL 
Examples  of  all  which  may  be  feen  io  Horace  ; at. 
Dimeter. 

I.  a 3.  4 56 

CanuS^  tra\^ax'il\iLtp«s\ 

i'uk\re prup<\rdKttt  dom»m\ 

Trimeter. 

qui\Jceif]Jli  rui^ii\iuf\cttr  Jex^ent. 

Prius^fut  re|.a/i» Jt\ let  in^fernu\mari. 
iu)fjue  tdns\hu4 

Pa%uiitm\qaf  *>a^  aii^tVeoam  laquec\orurm. 

JAMBLICUS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Plata* 
flic  philufophert,  one  of  w!iom  was  of  Ctdchls,  and  th<! 
other  of  Apamea  in  Syita.  The  fir^,  whom  Julian 
equals  to  Hato,  was  the  difciple  of  Anatolius  and 
porphyry,  and  died  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Conilaniine. — The  fccond  alfo  enjoyed  great  reputa* 
tion.  Julian  wrote  fcvcral  lettert  to  him,  and  it  it 
{aid  he  was  poifoned  under  the  reign  of  Valens.  It  it 
not  known  to  which  of  the  two  we  ought  to  attnhute 
the  works  we  have  in  Greek  under  the  name  of  Jam‘ 
hlimty  viz.  I.  The  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  of  the  Pythagoreans,  t.  An  exhortation 
to  the  rtudy  of  philofophy.  3.  A piece  againfl  Por- 
phyry's letter  no  the  mylUriet  of  the  Egyptians. 

J-AMBOLIFERA,  in  botany:  A germs  of  the 
monngynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oAandria  clafik  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natitra!  method  rauking  uiik  thnfe 
of  which  the  order  it  doubtful.  The  calyx  it  qoidri. 
denied;  the  curcdla  tetrspetalous,  and  funnel- ihaped ) 
tke  EUmentt  a little  plane  ; the  Aigma  funple. 
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IAMBUS,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  ^rofody,  a 
poetical  foot,  confidiog  of  a Oiort  fyllable  fuHovred  by 
a IcQg  ooe  } 01  in 

t»  • V • - «>  - 

Oil*  xi>i»j  2)fit  mtat» 

Syffai^  hmA  fuhjtHa  \^niwr  itrmbua,  a^  liorace 

exprcQra  it  % who  alfo  calla  the  lambui  a farift,  rapid 
foot,  ciiut* 

The  word,  according  to  Tome,  took  its  rife  from 
Iambus,  the  fon  of  l*an  and  Echo,  who  inrented  this 
foot  t or,  perhaps,  who  only  ufed  iliarp  biting  expref* 
Qona  to  Ceres,  when  afilldctl  for  the  death  of  ProCer- 
pine.  Others  rather  derire  it  from  the  Greek  t>r* 
*' poifon  i”  or  from maJeiRto  “ I rail, 
-or  rerite  becaufe  the  rerfea  corapofed  of  iambus’s 
were  at  firft  only  ufed  in  fatire. 

JAMES  (St  ) called  th  Greater,  the  fon  of  Zebe- 
dee,  and  the  brother  of  John  the  evangelill,  was  born 
at  Bethfaida,  in  Galilee.  He  was  called  to  be  an 
apofUe,  together  with  St  John,  ai  they  were  mending 
their  nets  with  their  father  Zebedee,  who  was  a filher- 
man  ; when  Chfitl  gave  them  the  Dime  of  5o.far/ye/, 
or  Sorts  9j  ThumUr,  ’I'hcy  then  fr>Ilowed  Oirilt,  were 
witncfTcs  with  St  Peter  of  the  transfiguration  on  mount 
Tabor,  and  accompanleJ  our  Lord  in  the  garden  of 
olives.  It  is  believed  that  St  James  fir(l  preached  the 
gofpel  to  the  difptrfcd  Jews  t and  afterwards  returned 
to  Judea,  where  he  preached  at  Jerufalcrr,  when  the 
Jews  raifed  up  Herod  Agrippa  againil  him,  who  put 
him  to  a cnicl  death  about  the  year  44.  Thus  St 
James  was  the  firil  of  the  apuftles  who  fuifered  martyr* 
dom.  St  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates,  that  his  ac* 
cufer  was  fo  ftruck  withhts  cnnfiancy,  that  he  became 
converted  and  fuffered  with  him.  There  is  a magni- 
ficent church  at  Jcrufalem  which  bears  the  name  of  St 
*7iimes%  and  belongs  to  the  Armenians.  The  Spa- 
niards pretend,  that  they  had  Sc  James  for  their  a- 
pofllc,  and  boaft  of  potTelfing  his  body  ; but  Baronius, 
in  his  Atinali,  refutes  tbeii  pretenfions. 

Jamss  (Si.),  called  ths  Lefs,  an  apoHle,  (he  brother 
of  Jttde.  and  the  fon  of  Cleophai  and  Mary  the  filUr 
of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
^uji,  and  the  brother  of  Jtfus,  who  appeared  to  him 
in  particular  after  hia  refurre^ion.  He  was  the  fitft 
biihop  of  Jerufalcm,  when  Ananias  II.  high  pricil  of 
the  Jews,  caufed  him  to  be  cuAdemned.  ami  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  the  Pharifcci, 
who  threw  him  down  from  the  lleps  of  the  temple, 
when  a fuller  daflicd  mil  his  brains  wiili  a club,  about 
the  year  6i.  Hl»  life  was  fo  holy,  that  jofephus  con- 
lidcrs  the  ruin  of  Jcrufalem  is  a puniihmcnt  tnfiided 
on  that  city  for  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
epifile  which  bears  his  name. 

Sr  Jaats  of  the  S^>inl,  {'Sivi  drJ  Efiailet), 
a military  order  in  Spain,  inllituted  in  1170,  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Leon  and  Gollicia. 
Its  end  was  to  put  a (lop  to  the  incurfions  of  the 
Moors ; three  knights  oldiging  themfclvcs  by  a vow  to 
fccure  the  roads.  An  union  was  propofed  and  agreed 
to  In  r 170  between  tbefe  and  the  canons  of  St  Eloy  ; 
nr.d  the  order  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1 1 75.  The 
highcll  dignity  in  that  order  is  that  of  grand  mailer, 
which  has  betn  united  to  the  crovm  of  Spain.  The 
knighisarc  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  defeent  from 
families  that  have  been  noble  for  four  generations  on 
both  fides ; they  muil  alfojpake  it  appear,  tkat  ihcir 
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faid  ancefton  have  neither  been  Jews,  Saracens,  nor 
heretics ; nor  even  to  have  been  called  in  quellion  by  the 
inquifition.  The  novices  are  obliged  to  ferve  fix  monlha 
in  the  galleys,  and  to  lire  a month  In  a munaftery.  Here- 
tofore they  were  truly  religious,  and  took  a vow  of  celi- 
bacy ; but  Alexander  Ilf.  gave  them  a permiQion  to 
marry.  They  now  make  no  vows  but  of  poverty,  obe- 
dience, and  conjugal  fidelity  ; to  which,  tince  the  year 
1652,  they  have  added  that  of  defending  the  immacu- 
bte  conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  Their  habit  is  s 
while  cloak,  with  a red  crofs  on  the  bread.  This  is 
edeemed  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  military  or- 
ders in  Spain  : the  king  carefully  preferves  the  otfice 
of  grand  mailer  in  his  own  family,  on  account  of  the 
rich  revenues  and  offices,  whereof  it  gives  him  the  dif 
pofaJ.  The  number  of  knights  is  much  greater  iiow 
than  fmmefly,  all  the  giandcci  choofing  rather  to  b« 
received  into  this  than  into  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece  ; inafmuch  as  this  puts  them  in  a fair  way  of  at- 
Uining  to  commands,  and  gives  them  many  confidcr- 
able  privileges  In  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  but  efpe- 
dally  in  Catalonia. 

Jamcs,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Scotland 
and  of  Great  Britain.  See  {irffories  of)  ScortAKD 
and  BaiTAtN. 

James  I.  king  of  Scotland  in  1424,  the  find  of  the 
houfc  of  Stuart,  was  not  only  the  moft  learned  king, 
but  the  moft  learned  man  of  the  age  in  which  he 
fiouriftied.  This  ingenious  and  amiable  prince  fed  in- 
to the  hands  of  (tie  enemies  uf  his  country  in  his  ten- 
der yuuih,  when  he  va.  flying  from  the  fnares  of  his 
unnatural  ambitious  uncle,  who  governed  his  domi- 
nions, and  was  rufpeded  of  defigns  againft  his  life. 
Having  fecretly  embarked  for  France,  the  Ihip  was  ta- 
ken by  an  Englilh  privateer  off  Flamborough  head  | 
and  the  prince  and  bis  attendants  (among  whom  was 
the  carl  of  Orkney)  were  confined  in  a neighbouring 
cafttc  until  they  were  fent  to  London.  Sec  (IJift(.ry  of) 
Scotland. 

The  king  of  England  knew  the  value  of  the  prize 
he  had  obtained,  and  kept  it  with  the  moft  anxious 
care.  The  prince  wat  conduced  to  the  Tower  of 
I.undon  immediately  after  he  was  feixed,  Apiil  iz. 
A.  U.  i40<T>  the  13th  year  of  his  age  ; and  there 
kept  a clofe  prifoner  till  June  ro.  A.  1).  1407,  when 
he  was  lemoved  to  the  callle  of  Nottingliam,  froca 
whence  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Tower,  March  1. 
A.  D.  1414,  and  there  confined  till  Atiguil  j.  In  the 
fame  year,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the  caftlc  of 
Windfor,  wlicrc  he  was  detainctl  till  the  fummer  of 
A-  D.  14171  when  Henry  V,  for  political  rcafona, 
enrried  him  with  Kim  into  France  in  his  fecond  expe- 
dition. In  all  ibrfe  fortreffes,  his  confinement,  from 
his  own  account  of  it,  was  fo  fcverc  and  ftrift,  that  he 
was  not  fo  much  as  permitted  to  take  the  air.  In  this 
mciancholv  fituatinn,  fo  unfuitable  to  hit  age  and 
rank,  books  were  his  chief  cumpauionr,  and  ftudy  his 
greateft  pleafure.  He  rofe  early  in  the  rn  ’mio*;,  im- 
mediately  applied  to  reading,  to  divert  him  from  pain- 
ful reflections  on 'his  misfurtunes,  and  continued  hia 
ftudics,  with  Htile  interruption,  till  late  at  night- 
James  being  naturally  fcnfiblc,  ingenious,  and  fund  of 
knowledge,  and  having  received  a good  education  ia 
his  early  youth,  undci  the  dirc^ion  of  Waller  Ward- 
law  biihop  of  St  Andrew’s,  by  this  dofe  applicatioa 
to  fludy^  became  aa  uoivrrfal  fcholar,  an  excellent 
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poeti  Sind  cxquifite  muncian.  That  he  wrote  %%  well 
as  read  much,  we  have  his  own  tefttmony,  and  that  of 
all  our  hillotfani  who  lived  near  his  time.  Bowma« 
kcT,  the  contiiiuator  rf  Fordiin,  who  was  his  con* 
teiDpcrary,  and  perf.>nil!y  acquainted  with  him, 
fpenda  ten  chapters  in  his  praifes,  and  in  lamenta* 
ttoDS  on  his  death  ; and,  amongd  other  things,  fay% 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  feriptures,  of  law,  and 
philofophy,  was  incredible.  HcAor  Boyfc  tells  us, 
that  i lenry  IV.  and  V.  furnifhed  their  royal  pri* 
foner  with  the  bed  teachers  in  all  the  arts  and  fcicn< 
ers;  and  that,  by  their  aflltlance,  he  made  great  pro« 
£cicncy  in  every  part  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts ; 
that  he  became  a perfeA  maftcr  in  grammar,  rhetonc, 
poetry,  mufic,  and  all  the  fecrcts  of  natural  phiIofo> 
phy,  and  was  inferior  to  none  in  divinity  and  Uw.  He 
obierves  further,  that  the  poems  he  compofed  in  his 
native  tongue  were  fo  beautiful,  that  you  might  cafily 
perceive  he  was  born  a poet  ; but  that  his  Latin 
poems  were  not  fo  faultlcfs  ; for  though  they  abounded 
in  the  mud  fublime  fenliments,  their  language  was  not 
fo  pure,  owing  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  This  prince's  fkill  in  mufic  was  remarkable* 
Walter  Bower  abbot  of  Inch-colm,  who  was  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  that  prince,  affures  us,  that  he  ex- 
celled all  mankind  in  that  art  both  vocal  and  indru- 
roenlal ; and  that  he  played  on  tight  dinerent  in- 
druments  (which  he  names),  and  cfpccially  on  the 
harp,  with  fucb  exquifite  fkill,  that  he  feemed  to  be 
infpired  *.  James  was  not  only  an  excellent 

performer,  but  alio  a capital  compofer,  both  of  facred 
and  fecular  mufc ; and  bis  fame  on  that  account  was 
extendre,  and  of  long  duration.  Above  a century  af- 
ter his  death,  he  was  celebrated  In  Italy  as  the  inveo- 
tor  of  a new  and  plralrng  kuid  of  melody,  which  had 
betn  admired  and  imitated  in  that  country.  This 
wptars  from  the  following  trdimony  of  Aledandro 
Talfoni,  a writer  who  was  well  informed,  and  of  un- 
doubted credit.  **  We  may  reckon  among  us  mo- 
derns, James  king  of  Scotland,  who  not  only  compu- 
fed  many  facred  pieces  of  vocal  mufic,  but  alfo  of  him- 
felf  invented  a new  kind  of  mufic,  plaintive  and  mrUn- 
chuiy,  different  from  a!!  other  j in  which  he  hath  been 
imitated  by  Carlo  Gefuildo  prince  of  Venofa,  who,  in 
our  age,  hath  improved  mufic  with  new  and  admi- 
rable inventions  "f  Astbeprincf  of  Venofa  imitated 
king  James,  the  other  muficians  of  Italy  imitated  the 
ipiineeof  Venofa.  **  The  moft  nrbic  Carlo  Gcfual- 
do,  the  piinctM/f  muTiciansof  our  age,  introduced  fuch 
• ftylc  of  mmIuUtion,  that  other  inuficians  yielded  the 
preference  to  him  ; and  all  lingers  and  players  on 
ftringed  irllrumeutB,  l ijing  afide  that  of  others,  every 
where  embraced  his  J All  the  lovcri,  theieforc,  of 
Italian  or  of  Scotch  mulic,  ;re  much  iiklehted  to  the 
admirable  genius  of  king  James  I.  who,  in  the  gloom 
and  folitiiie  <‘f  a prifuit,  inver.ted  a new  kind  of  mufic, 
plaintive  indeed,  and  fu'tcd  to  his  fituation,  but  at  the 
fame  lime  fo  fweet  and  forlhing,  that  it  hath  given 
pleafure  to  millions  in  every  fuccceding  age. 

As  James  I.  of  Scotland  waa  one  of  the  moft  ac- 
coropluhcd  prinres  that  ever  ftlUd  a throne,  he  was 
alfo  one  of  the  moft  unfortunate.  After  fpending  al- 
moft  10  yeara  in  captivity,  and  encountering  many 
dlBicuhies  on  his -etum  1 to  his  native  kingdom,  he 
%rat  murdered  by  barbarous  arfalliiis  ia  the  prime  of 
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life.  In  the  momimems  of  his  genius,  he  hath  been  Janes, 
almoft  equally  unfortunate.  No  veftiges  are  now  re-  * t 

maining  of  his  Ikill  in  architecture,  gardening,  and 
painting  ; though  we  are  alTured  hy  one  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  him,  that  he  excelled  in  all  thefe  arts  *.  * Satiertu, 
Many  of  the  produAions  of  hU  pen  have  alfo  perifh-^^* 
cd  ( for  he  tells  ua  himfelf  that  he  wrote  much  f j and 
we  know  of  only  three  of  his  poems  that  are  now  ex- 
taot,  viz.  Chrift’i  Kirk  on  the  Green— Peebles  at  the  »• 
Play — and  the  King's  Quafr,  which  was  lately  difeo-  *-5* 
vered  by  Mr  Warton,  and  hath  been  publifhed  by  ano- 
ther gentleman  J.  Bbt  (lender  as  theft  remains  are,  1 
they  afford  fufEdent  evidence,  that  the  genius  of 
royal  poet  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  con-  ^tun.  i/8j« 
temporaries ; and  that  it  Was  equally  fitted  for  the  and  War- 
gayfft  or  the  graved  ftrains.  *08’* 

Jamks  II.  king  of  Scotland,  t437,  fiicceeded  hiSp°J^'^’*^ 
father,  being  th-.  n not  feven  years  of  age  ; and  was^  ■** 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh  in  1460,  aged  29. 

Jamis  III.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father, 
in  1460,  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age.  The  moft  ftriking 
feature  in  the  chara^er  of  this  prince,  unjuftly  repre- 
fented  as  tyrannical  by  feveral  hiftorians,  was  his  fond- 
nefs  for  the  fine  arts,  and  for  thofe  who  excelled  in 
them,  on  whom  he  beftowed  more  of  his  company, 
confidence,  and  favour,  than  became  a king  in  his 
ctrcumftances.  'I'his  excited  in  his  fierce  and  haugh- 
ty nobles  dUlike  and  contempt  of  their  forereign,  and 
indignation  againft  the  obje^s  of  his  favour|;  which 
produced  the  moft  pernicious  confequences,  and  ended 
In  a rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to  James,  who  was  Hain 
in  1488,  aged  36. 

James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  fuccecdcd  his  father 
in  1488.  He  was  a pious  and  valiant  prince;  Tub- 
dued  his  rebellious  fubjcAa  ; and  afterwards,  taking 
part  with  I^uii  XII.  againft  Hcniy  VJII.  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  (lain  In  the  battle  of'  Flouden-Field  in 
1513,  aged  41.— This  king  is  acknowledged  to  have 
had  great  accompliftuncnts  both  of  mind  and  body. 

His  Latin  epifttes  arc  clofTlcal,  compared  with  the  bar- 
barous ftylc  of  the  fireign  princes  with  whom  he  cor- 
rcfpondrd.  l^ike  his  father,  he  had  a tafte  for  the  fine 
arts,  p.irtlcularly  that  of  fculj>ture.  The  attention 
he  paid  to  the  civilization  of  his  people,  and  hlsdiftri- 
bulion  of  juftice,  merit  the  higheft  praife.  After  all, 
the  viiturs  of  James  appear  to  have  been  more  (hiaing 
than  folid  ; and  hit  cbaraAcr  was  that  of  a fine  gentle- 
man and  a biavc  kniglit,  rather  than  a wife  or  a great 
monarch.  At  llie  time  of  hie  death,  be  was  oniv  In 
h»s  forty- firft  year.  Like  all  the  princes  of  Lis  family  (to 
his  great  grandfun  J.imca  VI.)  his  perfon  wai  hand- 
fome,  vigorous,  and  active.  From  their  coins  it  does 
not  appear,  that  either  he,  or  any  of  his  prcdectflurs 
of  the  Stuart  race,  wore  their  beards,  as  did  all  his 
fuccefTors,  to  the  reign  of  Cliarlcs  II. 

James  V.  king  cf Scotland,  in  lytj,  was  bnt  i8 
months  old  when  his  father  loft  his  life.  When  of  age, 
be  affifted  Francis  I.  king  of  France  againft  the  em- 
peror Charles  Ic  Quint ; for  which  fervicc  Francis  gave 
him  his  elded  daughter  in  marriage,  in  1^35.  This 
mincefs  died  in  two  ycari ; and  James  mnrnrd  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  daughter  of  Claud  duke  of  Guife,  aud  wi- 
dow of  Louis  d'Orleans,  by  whom  he  had  only  one 
child,  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots  bom  oi>* 
ly  eight  days  before  his  death,  which  happened  De- 
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)««nei.  ccmtxr  I^4i,  in  the  35th  yc^r  of  hij  age.  Thi*  injured  fubje^s,  be  6cd  i<ke  * cowjird,  iuHcad  of  dit-  J-*«e** 

* ■ V * WM  tbe  firrt  prince  of  his  family  who  died  a natural  arming  tlnir  rage  by  a dirmiHixi  of  his  Popifh  mini- 
drathf  ftaoc  its  elevation  tu  llie  throne.  He  died,  llcra  and  priciU.  lie  rather  chofe  to  live  and  die  a bi> 
however,  of  a broken  hcait,  occafioned  by  dtHcremica  or,  be  beluvtd,  a fiiint,  than  to  fupport  the 

with  his  barons.  He  was  formed  by  nal  a-c  to  be  the  dignity  of  bis  anceilors,  or  perilh  beneath  the  ruins  of 
omamenc  of  a tlironc  and  a bicfling  to  his  people  ; but  his  tlirone.  The  cunTcqucnce  was  the  revolution  ta 
bis  excellent  endowments  wete  rendered  in  a great  16(^9.  James  II.  died  in  France  tn  1710,  aged  6S. 
ttuafure  iucifei^ual  by  an  impro]>er  education  Like  He  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  campaigns  co 
mud  of  bis  prrdccefTorh,  he  was  bum  with  a vigoruu%  the  reiloration  $ the  original  of  which  is  preferved  in 
grjciful  perron,  which,  in  tlie  early  part  of  his  rtign»  the  Scotch  college  at  Pans.  This  piece  is  printed  si 
was  improved  by  all  the  manly  txercil'cs  then  in  ule.  the  end  of  Ramiay’s  bfe  of  Msrlhal  Furenne.  2.  Me* 

This  prince  was  the  author  of  a humourous  compidi-  moirs  of  the  Eaglifh  slfatrs,  diicdy  uaTal,  from  the 
lion  in  poetry,  which  goes  by  the  luitivc  of  the  CuZer-  year  1660  to  1673.  3.  The  roy.d  fnflertr,  king 

lunuft  James  II.  confiding  of  mediutioos,  foltloquics,  vow-e, 

Jamss  VI.  king  of  Scotland  in  1367,  and  of  Eng*  &c.  faid  to  be  compolcd  by  hfa  nijjcdy  at  St  Ger* 
land  in  >603,  wasTonof  Mary  queen  of  Stotsi  whomhc  mains.  4.  Three  letters  ; W'hich  were  pubUlhed  by 
fucceeded  in  ScuilAnd,  as  hr  did  Klir.abcth  in  England.  William  Fuller,  gent,  in  1 702,  with  other  papers  re- 
Strongly  attaihcd  to  the  Protellant  religion,  he  (Igna-  hung  tu  the  court  of  St  Germains,  and  arc  hid  in  the 
Hzed  himfelf  in  it*  fnpprni  ; which  gave  rife  to  the  tille-psgc  to  be  printed  by  commaud. 
horrid  cnnfpiracy  r»f  tfie  FapilU  to  dcHroy  him  and  Jam«$  (Timmas).  a learned  KngMb  ciitic  and  di* 
all  the  Fnglifh  nubility  by  the  GunpowJir  Plot,  dif  rine,  born  alwtit  the  year  1571.  He  recommended 
covered  Novcrnl<r  j.  1605.  The  following  year,  a himfelf  to  the  ofSce  of  keeper  of  the  public  library  at 
political  fed  of  loyalty  was  required,  which  fccured  Oxford,  by  the  arduous  undertaking  of  publiihing  a 
the  king**  perfon,  by  clearing  the  kingdom  of  ibofc  catalogue  of  the  MSS  in  each  college  library  at  both 
difaflVclcd  Roman  Catholic  fubjr^ls  who  would  not  univcrfities.  He  was  tleftcd  10  this  office  in  1602, 
fubmlt  to  it.  The  chief  glory  of  this  king's  reign  con-  and  held  it  18  years,  when  he  refigned  it  to  profecuie 
lifted  in  the  eflabiiftimtnt  of  ntw  colonics,  and  the  bis  ftudies  with  more  freedom.  In  the  convocation 
introduction  of  fume  manufaiturew.  The  nation  enjoy-  held  with  the  parlumenC  at  Oxford  in  1623,  of  which 
ed  peace,  and  commerce  llouriftred  during  his  reign,  be  was  a memlwr,  he  moved  to  have  proper  commif- 
. Yet  bis  adminiftration  was  dcfpifrd  both  at  home  and  fiutieis  appointed  tu  culLatc  the  MSS  of  the  fathers  in 
abroad:  for,  being  the  head  of  the  pMteftant  caufc  in  all  thr  libraries  in  England,  with  the  Popifti  editions, 

Europe,  he  did  not  fuppurt  it  in  that  great  ciifis,  the  in  order  to  deteA  the  forgeries  in  the  latter  ; but  this 
war  of  B<  hernia  ; abandoning  bts  fon-in-law  the  elcClor  propofal  not  meeting  with  the  detired  encouragement, 
Palatine;  negotiating  when  he  fhould  have  fuught,  he  engaged  in  the  laborious  talk  himfelf,  which  he 
deceived  at  the  fame  time  by  the  courts  of  V’ienna  and  continued  until  his  death  in  {629.  He  left  behind 
Madrid  ; continually  fending  illuftrious  ambafTadora  to  him  a g>cat  number  of  learned  works, 
foreign  pow*ers,  but  never  making  a fingle  ally.  He  Jam&s  (Richard),  nephew  of  the  former,  entered 
valued  himfelf  much  upon  bis  p«rWmical  writings  ; and  into  orders  in  i6i  5 : but,  being  a mao  of  humour,  of 
fo  fond  was  he  of  theological  difputations,  that  to  three  fermons  preached  before  the  univerfity,  one  cofi* 
keep  them  alive,  he  founded,  for  this  exprefs  purpofe,  cerning  the  obfervaiioii  of  Lent  was  without  a text, 
Chrlfea-collcn  ; which  was  converted  to  a much  bet*  acotrding  to  the  mull  ancient  mAuner ; anutlier  againl^ 
ter  ufc  by  Charles  II.  His  /Jerwr,  Com-  the  text ; and  the  third  betide  it.  About  the  year 

mentary  on  tbc  Kevclatioa,  writings  againft  Bdlar*  1619,  he  travelled  through  Wales,  Scotland,  Shet- 
mine,  and  his  D*mtnnhgntt  or  do^rinc  of  witchcraft,  land,  into  Greenland  and  RufTu,  of  which  he  wrote 
arc  fuffii-itnily  known.  'Inhere  is  a colledlion  of  his  obfervations.  He  alfiltcd  Seldcn  in  compoiing  hit 
writings  and  fpeeches  in  one  folio  volume.  Several  Marmora  ^nvuL/tana  t and  was  vety  ferviceaUe  tx> 
other  pieces  of  bis  are  extant ; fone  of  them  in  the  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  his  Ton  Sir  Thomas,  in  dif- 
Caballa,  others  in  manufenpt  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  poling  and  fettling  their  nubte  library.  He  died  in 
and  others  in  Howard's  collection.  He  died  in  1623,  1638  ; and  has  an  extraordinary  cliaraAcr  given  him 

in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  reign.  by  Wood  for  learning  and  abilitict. 

JsMLe  11-  king  of  £n|flard,  Scotland,  8cc-  16S3,  JaM»s  (Dr  Rubcit),  an  Engtilh  phyfician  of  great 
grandfon  of  James  I.  fucceetkd  his  brother  Char.  II.  entinence,  and  particularly  diftinguiihcd  by  the  prrpa- 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prince  wanted  neither  cou-  ration  of  a moil  excellent  fever-powder,  w'as  born  at 
rage  nor  political  abilities  whilH  he  was  duke  of  York  ; Kinverfton  in  SuITordlhirc,  A.  D.  1 703  : his  father  a 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  eminent  for  both  : but  when  major  in  the  army,  his  mother  a filter  of  Sir  Robert 
he  afeended  the  throne,  he  was  no  longer  the  fame  Clarke.  He  was  of  St  John's-coUege  in  Oxford, 
man.  A bigot  from  hU  infancy  to  the  Romifh  reli-  where  be  took  tbc  degree  of  A.  B.  and  afterwards 
ginn  and  to  its  hierarchy,  be  facrificed  every  thing  to  pra61ifed  phyfic  at  Shtifiild,  Lichfield,  and  Birroing* 
eftabliih  them,  in  dirc^  contradidion  to  the  experi-  ham  fucccHively.  'Fhen  be  removed  to  London,  ai^ 
ence  he  had  acquired,  during  tbc  long  reign  of  his  became  a licentiate  in  the  college  of  phyficians;  but  in 
brother,  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  pccplc  he  what  years  we  cannot  fay.  At  London  he  applied 
was  to  govern.  Guided  by  the  Jefuit  Peters  hit  con*  himfelf  to  writing  as  well  as  pradtlfing  phyfic  ; and  in 
felTor,  and  the  infamous  chanceUbr  Jeffiiea,  he  violated  I743»  published  a Medicinal  Dictionary.  3 vols  fulio. 
every  law  enaded  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Protellant  re-  Soon  after  he  publUbed  an  Engltlh  traonation,  with  a 
iigion  ; and  then,  unable  to  face  the  refeatmeDt  of  his  Supplement  by  bimftlf,  of  J<nmazzuii  d<  wjrhit  artif- 
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cutu  t to  wliich  he  alfo  prefixed  i piece  of  Frederic  vomited  the  ltdf  for  twenty-four  hovrt,  xnd  in  that 
Hoffman  upon  Endemlal  Diftempcrj,  Bvo.  In  1746,  time  give  her  betareen  twenty  and  thirty  ftooU  ; at  o* 

'J*hc  rraAice  of  Phyfic,  2 voU  8vo{  in  1760,  On  Ca-  ther  time*  I have  fcen  a fcrtiplc  produce  little  or  00  j„netooc. 
pine  Madnefs,  Hvo;  in  17641  A D fpenfitory,  8vo.  vifible  efiVA.  ■ ‘ 

J me  ay.  »7y5»  when  the  king  wai  at  Cambridge,  “ So  far  a*  I have  obfervcfl,  I think  that  the  dofe 
Jimea  wat  admitted  by  mandarnm  to  the  <lo6larlhip  of  thii  powder  to  an  adult,  is  from  five  to  twenty 
i>f  phyfic.  In  1778,  were  puUillied,  A 1)  (Ten  at  ion  grains  ; and  that,  whim  it  i»  sdminiftcrcd,  one  ought 
upon  Fevers,  and  A Vindication  of  the  Fever- Powder,  to  begin  by  giving  fmall  dofes. 

8vo;  with  A fhort  Treatife  on  the  Dirorders  of  ChiU  “ Where  patients  art  ftrong,  and  a free  cvacuiiion 
dren,  and  a very  grHkd  print  of  Di  James.  This  wvs  is  wanted,  this  is  » ufvfu)  remedy ; and  it  may  be  given 
the  hth  edition  of  the  DifTertation,  of  whicli  the  hrfl  In  fmall  rtpeaied  dofes  as  an  alterative  in  many  cafes  t 
was  p’inted  in  > 75  • } and  the  purpofe  of  it  wa«,  to  but  where  patients  are  weakly  and  in  1 >w  fevers,  it  of- 
fet  forth  the  fuccqfs  of  this  powder,  as  well  a*  to  dc-  ten  a^4  with  too  great  violence  t and  i have  mjCclf 
feribe  more  particularly  the  manner  of  admininering  feen  iiiflaiiccs,  and  have  heard  of  others  from  otfter 
it-  The  Vindication  w.a«  pr>llhumous  and  unfiiiilhcd:  practitioners,  whcic  patunts  have  been  hiiniid  to  their 
for  he  died  March  t77C5»  while  he  was  employed  graves  by  the  ufc  of  this  powder  in  a very  (hurt 
upon  it.^Dr  Jatnei  was  married,  and  left  feveral  ions  time. 

and  daughters  **  It  has  been  called  Dr  James’s  Frvfr  Powder  i and- 

y^sret’i a medicine  prepared  by  the  late  Dr  many  have  believed  it  to  be  a certain  remedy  for  fo 
Robert  James,  of  which  the  bafi3  hat  been  long  known  vers,  and  that  Dr  James  had  cured  rrotl  of  the  patients 
to  cbcmilis,  though  the  particular  receipt  for  making  wliom  hr  attended,  and  who  recovered,  by  the  ufe  of 
k lay  concealed  in  Chancery  till  made  public  by  Dr  this  powder.  Hut  the  bark,  and  t»«)t  the  autimonijl 
Monro  in  his  Medical  and  Pharmaetutkal  Chemijiry  powder,  was  the  remedy  which  Dr  Jan-rs  almotl  aU 

'J'he  following  (Dr  Monn» informs  nv)  is  a ropy  of  the  wavs  iruhed  to  for  the  cure  of  feverv  : he  gave  hit 
receipt,  exitaAcd  fn»m  the  Records  of  Chancery  5 the  powders  only  to  clear  the  flomach  and  bowels  s and 

inventor,  when  he  took  out  a patent  for  felling  his  pow.  after  he  had  effected  that,  he  poured  in  the  bark  as 

der,  having  fwom,  in  the  motl  fjlcmn  manner,  that  freely  as  the  patient  could  fwallow  it.  'Hie  Dodor 

it  was  the  tine  and  genuine  receipt  fur  preparing  it  : believed  all  fevers  to  be  more  or  Icfs  of  the  intermit* 

* Take  antimony,  calcine  it  with  a continued  pro-  ting  kind;  and  that  if  there  was  a pofRhflity  of  cunr.g 
trailed  heat,  in  a flat,  unglazrd, earthen  vcitel, add-  a fever,  the  bnk  w-is  the  remedy  to  cifrct-.iatc  the 
ing  to  it  from  time  to  time  a fufheient  quantity  of  cure;  for  if  the  fever  vl  Id  not  yield  to  that,  lit 
any  animal  oil  and  fait,  well  dtphk-gmaied  ; then  was  fure  that  it  wouli  yield  to  no  ocher  remedy  whal- 
)»oil  it  in  melted  nitre  fora  confiderahle  time,  and  ever,  as  he  has  more  than  once  declared  to  me  when 
feparate  the  powder  from  the  nitre,  by  dilfulving  1 have  attended  patients  in  feven  along  with  him.*' 
it  in  water.*  yamn  Town,  a barough  and  fair-town  of  IfeUnd, 

This  extract  Dr  Monro  accompanies  with  the  fob  in  the  county  of  X-citrIm,  and  province  of  Connaught  t 
lowing  obfervatinni.  **  When  the  Da^or  flril  admi-  ftluaied  5 miles  nouh-wcfl  of  Carrlck,  on  Sbannoti, 
nillercd  his  powder,  he  ufed  to  join  oqe  grain  of  the  and  73  north-weft  of  Dublin,  in  north  )at.  53-  44  weft 
following  mercurial  preparation  to  thirty  grains  of  his  long.  8.  ly.  it  has  a barrack  for  a company  of  foot» 
antimonial  powder  \ but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  and  rrturus  two  members  to  parliament  ; patronage  to 
he  often  declared  that  he  had  kmg  laid  afidc  the  addi-  the  family  of  King.»lt  haa  three  fairs, 
tion  of  the  mercurial.  Ilts  mercurial,  which  he  called  St  jAStrs  /Mjp,  a feftival  of  the  Cliriftlan  church, 
a pill,  appears  by  the  records  of  chancery  to  h.vve  cblcnxd  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  huttour  cf  St  Jam« 
bean  madeinthcfollowingmanoer:  * X*urify  quickfilver,  the  greater,  fon  of  Zebedee. 

by  diftilling  it  nine  times  from  an  amal;>am,  made  with  Fpijile  of  St  yia.Virt,  a canonical  book  of  the  New 
martial  regulus  of  antimony,  and  a proportional  quan-  TcAainent,  being  the  firft  of  the  catholic  or  geaeral 
tity  of  fol  ammoniac  ; diftblve  this  porifled  quickfilver  epiftles;  winch  arc  fo  called,  as  not  being  written  to 
in  fpirit  of  nitre,  evaporate  to  drynets,  calcine  the  one  but  to  feveral  Chriftian  churches, 
powder  till  it  becomes  of  a gold  colour  1 bum  fpirits  This  general  epiftlc  is  addreffed  partly  to  the  beUc- 
of  wine  upon  it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.*  Dr  James,  at  ving  and  partly  to  the  iufldel  Jews  ; and  is  defigned  to 
the  end  of  the  receipt  given  into  chancery,  fays,  * The  correA  the  crroii,  foften  the  ungoverned  seal,  and  re- 
dofe  of  thefc  medicines  is  uncertain  ; but  in  general  form  the  indecent  behaviour  of  the  latter  ; and  to  corn- 
thirty  grains  of  the  antimonial  and  one  grain  of  the  fort  the  forcnei  under  the  great  hardlhiM  they  theo 
mercurial  is  a moderate  dofe.  Signed  and  fworn  to,  did,  or  fiiortly  were  to  fuffer,  Ux  the  lake  of  Cbrif- 
Hobrri  yamei.*  tianity. 

**  1 have  frequently  direAed  this  powder  to  be  gi-  /AMESONE  (George),  an  exceUent  painter,  juft- 
ven,  and  have  often  fcen  Dr  James  himfclf  as  well  as  ly  te*med  the  Vandjtk  of  Scotland^  was  the  (bn  of  Aa* 
other  praAitioneri  adminifter  it,  in  fevers  and  in  other  drew  jamefone,  an  architect ; and  was  boro  at  Aber- 
complaints.  Dike  other  aflive  preparations  of  aoti-  deen,  in  1586.  He  ftudied  under  Rubens,  at  Ant- 
mony,  it  fometimes  operates  with  great  violence,  even  werp : and,  after  h!s  return,  applied  with  in.lcfata* 
when  given  In  fmall  dofes  ; at  other  times  a Urge  dofe  gable  loduftry  to  portraits  in  oil,  though  be  fometimes 
produces  very  Uttle  vliible  effe^ls.  I have  fren  three  praftifed  in  miniature,  and  aUb  ia  hiftory  and  Und- 
grains  operate  briikly,  both  upwards  and  downwards  ; fcapes.  I Its  largeft  portraits  were  fomcwliat  lefs  than 
and  I was  once  called  to  a patient  to  whom  Dr  James  life.  His  carlieft  works  are  chiefly  on  board,  after- 
bad  himfclf  given  five  grains  of  it,  and  it  purged  and  on  a fine  linen  doth  fmoothly  primed  witKa 
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proper  tone  to  help  the  harmony  of  hit  Ihedowt.  Hi* 
excellence  U faid  to  confiH  in  delicacy  and  ruftnefat 
“ >*  with  a clear  and  beautiful  coUmring;  his  (liades  not 
cliarged,  but  helped  by  varnijh,  with  little  appearance 
(if  the  pencil.  When  king  Chailea  1.  vifitcd  Scotland 
in  1633,  the  magitlratea  of  Edinburgh*  knowing  his 
majelty^s  t:iilci  employed  this  artitl  to  make  drawings 
of  the  Scouifh  monarch*;  with  whub  the  king  wa« 
fo  pleated*  th*t,  inquiring  for  the  pointer*  lie  fat  to 
him,  and  rewarded  him  with  a diamoi*d-ring  from  hi* 
own  finger.  It  is  obferraUe*  that  Jamefonc  always 
drew  himfelf  with  his  hat  on*  cither  in  imitation  of 
h * mailer  Kulirn**  or  on  having  bi’cn  indulged  in  that 
liberty  by  the  king  when  he  iat  tu  him.  Many  of 
Jamefone's  tvoiks  are  in  both  the  college*  of  Aber^ 
deen  ; and  the  Sybil*  there  be  U faid  to  have  drawn 
fiom  living  bcainics  in  that  city.  Hi*  bell  works  are 
/rum  the  year  1630  to  hi*  death*  which  happened  at 
}«dinburgh  in  1644. 

JAMVN  (Amadts)*  a cchbraled  French  poet  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  i*  dteemed  the  rival  of  Ron* 
fard,  who  wae  hit  cotempirary  and  friend.  He  was 
ftcretary  and  chamber* reader  in  ordinary  to  Char.  IX. 
■ni  died  about  15^5*  He  wrote*  t.  Poetical  w'orks* 
2 vols.  2.  Philufophical  difeourfe*  to  Pahrliarl*  and 
Kodanibci  with  feven  acad<mical  difeourfe*.  3.  A 
tranflatioD  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  begun  by  Hugh 
Sabel*  and  finilhed  by  Jamyii  ; wiiK  a traoQation  into 
French  eerfe  of  the  three  firft  book*  of  the  OdylTey. 

J ANE  ^ pLASDEas*  a remarkable  Udy,  who  feemi 
to  have  poHcned  in  her  own  pcifon  all  the  excellent  qua- 
liltcB  of  both  fexes*  was  the  wife  of  John  de  Mountfort* 
a competitor  for  the  dukedom  of  Brittany  upon  the 
death  of  John  111.  This  duke,  dying  without  ilTuo* 
left  hi*  dominions  to  hi*  niece  J^ne,  married  to  Charles 
de  IMoi*  nephew  to  the  king  of  France  ; but  John  de 
Mountfort*  tr  other  tu  tlic  late  duke  though  by  a fecond 
marriage*  claimed  the  duchy*  and  waa  received  a*  fuc> 
ceffoT  by  the  people  of  Nantes.  The  greateft  part  of 
the  nobility  (wore  fealty  to  Charles  dc  Bloivthinking 
him  belt  fupportrd.  This  difpute  occafioned  a civU 
war  ; in  the  courfc  of  wluch  John  waa  taken  prifoocr* 
and  fent  to  Pari*.  This  misfortune  would  have  entire* 
ly  ruined  hi*  party*  had  not  hi*  interell  been  fupport- 
ed  by  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  his  wife,  Jane  of 
Flanders.  Bold,  daring,  and  Intrepid*  (he  fought  like 
a warrior  in  the  held;  fhrewd,  fenfible*  and  fagacious* 
/be  /poke  like  a politician  in  the  council  ; and  endow* 
rd  with  the  moll  amiable  raannera,  and  winning  addrefs, 
fhe  w*as  able  to  move  the  minda  of  her  fubje6t*  by  the 
force  of  her  eloquence*  and  mould  them  exacUy  accord* 
tag  to  her  plcafure.  She  happened  to  be  at  Rennet 
when  fhe  received  the  new*  of  her  hufband’s  captivity; 
but  tliat  difafler,  inAeadofdeprdfingher  fplrits,  ferved 
only  to  roufe  her  native  courage  and  fortitude.  She 
forthwith  a0embled  the  citizen*  and*  holding  in  her 
arm*  her  infant  fon*  recommended  him  to  their  care 
and  protcAion  In  the  moil  pathetic  teema,  a*  the  male 
heir  of  their  ancient  dukes,  who  had  always  governed 
them  with  Icniw  and  indulgence*  and  to  whom  they 
had  ever  proftflrd  tbe.moft  zealous  attachment.  She 
declared  herfelf  willing  to  run  all  hazard*  with  them  in 
fo  juft  a caufe;  pointed  out  the  lefource*  that  ftill  re* 
mained  in  the  alliance  of  England  ; earneftly  bcfccch* 
iog  ihcmioinakc  one  vigoroua  elTort  againft  an  ufur* 
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per,  who bting forced  upon  them  bp  the  intrigu:|  of 
France*  would,  as  a mark  of  hit  gratitude*  facrifice  the . 
liberties  of  Britttny  to  hi*  protedlor.  The  people.^ ^ 
moved  by  the  aficAlng  appearauce*  and  animated  by 
the  noble  cuntludl  of  (he  pnneefs,  vowed  to  lire  and  die 
with  her  io  dcfeniiiig  the  rights  of  her  family  ; and 
their  example  was  followed  by  almoft  all  the  Breton*.  . 
The  conntefs  went  from  place  to  place,  encouraging 
(he  gartiron*  of  the  fevcral  forlrefTe*,  and  providing 
them  with  eviry  thing  nrceffaTy  for  their  fubfillencc  : 
after  which  fhe  Ihut  herfelf  up  with  her  fon  in  Hcnnc- 
bon,  where  Cic  rcfolvcd  to  w ait  for  the  fuccours  which 
the  king  of  England  (Edward  111.)  had  prumifed  to 
fend  to  her  aflidance.  Chatica  de  Blois*  accompatilcd 
by  the  Duke*  of  Burguudy  and  Bourbon,  and  many 
other  n'^blemeo,  took  the  held  with  a numerous  army, 
and  Itaviiig  reduced  Rennes,  laid  liege  to  Hennebon, 
which  waa  defended  by  the  counter*  in  perfon.  II1I* 
heroine  repulfcd  the  ail«ila4t*  iii  all  their  attacks  with 
the  mod  uadaunted  courage,  and  obferving  one  day 
tliat  their  whole  army  had  left  the  camp  to  join  in  a 
general  ilurin,  fhe  ruflted  forth  at  a pollern-gaie,  w‘iih 
three  huiidred  horfe,  fet  Gre  to  their  tents  and  baggage; 
killed  their  futlers  and  fervaDts,  and  raifedfuch  a ter- 
ror and  conllemation  through  all  their  quarters,  that  (he 
enemy  gave  over  their  aflault,  and  getting  betwixt  her 
and  the  walls,  endeavoured  to  cut  off  her  retreat  to 
the  city.  Thu*  intercepted,  fhe  put  the  fpurs  to  her 
Lor£e,  and,  without  halting,  galloped  dircAly  to  Bred, 
which  lay  at  the<^{Unce  of  two  and  twenty  mileti  from 
the  feene  of  action.  'Fbere  being,  fupplled  with  a bo- 
dy of  Gve  huikdrcd  horfcf  flic  immediately  returned, 
and  fighting  her  way  through  one  part  of  the  French  • 
camp,  wa*  received  ioio  Henaebon,  amldll  the  accla- 
mation* of  the  people.  Soon  after  this  the  Eaglifh 
fucGours  appeared,  and  obliged  tlie  enemy  to  ralfc  the 

JANEIRO,  a province  of  BraGl  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, feated  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  22^ 
of  S.  Lai.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  hy  the  province 
of  Spirito  San^o,  on  the  call  and  fouth  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  on  the  well  by  the  mountains  which 
feparate  it  from  Gulara,  In  Spinifb  America.  This  is 
the  mofl  valjablf*.  province  which  the  Poriugucfc  arc 
mafters  of ; for  they  imp  jrt  from  ihcncc  yearly  greal 
q untitic*  of  gold  and  precious  Aonrs,  which  they  dud  ; 
in  tl*e  mountains,  to  a prodigious  value. 

JANICULUM,  or  Janiculaxis,  a hill  of  ancient 
Rome*  added  by  Ancus  Mattlus;  the  burial  place  of 
Numa,  and  of  Statius  Czeiliua  the  poet  a to  the  eafl  and 
fiMith,  having  the  Tiber  ; to  tbc  weft,  the  fields;  to  the 
north*  a part  of  tlie  ^'atlcan.  Sj  called*  cither  from 
an  ancient  city,  (Virgil)  ; or  becaufe  it  was  a Jaitua, 
or  gate,  from  which  to  iffue  out  and  make  incurfiona 
on  the  Tufeans,  (VerrIus  Flaccus.)  Now  called  Afoiu 
yiuffU4  corruptly  Mantor'nu^  from  its  fparkjing  fand*. 
From  this  bill*,  on  account  of  it*  height,  i»  the  mod 
extenGve  profpe6l  of  Rome:  but  it  1*  lefs  inhabited,  . 
becaufa  of  its  grof*  air ; neither  is  it  reckoned  among 
the  (even  hill*.  Hither  the  people  retired,  and  were 
hence  afterward*  recalled  by  Horicnfius  the  dida- 
tor,  (Pliny.) 

J AN  iZ  ARIES,  an  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turkilh  -> 
armii.* ; rtputtd  the  grand  feigriiur’s  foot  guards. 
Volhus  derive*  the  word  from  which  in  the 

TurkiJfi  ,1  , 
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Toi'iclfli  IjngTJagc  figaifif*  *.n’T  homtms  Of  mllhri. 
D’  Hcrbclut  tclU  }}mx jr:)li-ha-i  iignitirB  a nfw  ban<i, 

ortr-jop;  ard  that  the  name  vrai  t;rrt  giren  by  Amu- 
ratli  !.  called  tli?  « ho  choofingout  one  fifth 

part  of  Chridlaa  pHfoners  whom  he  had  taken 
ftnm  the  Grccki,  and  iallra^tiug  them  in  the  difcipliiie 
ofuar  and  the  do'jifii  osof  their  tcligion,  fent  them  to 
Hagi  Rcktafchc(a  prrfonudiofe  pretended  piety  render- 
ed him  extremely  revered  amott'^  the  Turks),  to  the 
en  j that  he  might  confer  his  bitfling  on  them,  and  at 
tlie  fttme  time  give  them  foinc  mark  to  diflinguith  them 
from  tlie  red  of  the  troops.  — Bvk’.afche,  after  blefling 
thent  in  hii  manner,  cut  oflf  one  of  the  flecvei  of  the 
fur  go^rn  which  he  liad  on,  and  pot  it  on  the  head  of 
the  leader  of  this  i.ew  militia  | from  which  time,  vri. 
the  year  of  Ghn'fl  1361,  they  hare  llill  retained  the 
namc_.'rpjr/f^'ri,  and  the  fur-cap. 

As,  in  the  Turkilh  army,  the  European  troopa  arc 
riidinj!uifhcd  from  lltofc  of  Afia  ; the  janirarics  arc  a1. 
fo  diftlnguifhcd  inio^<7flrc.iW;/  cj‘ ConJianiin^pUt  and  cj‘ 
D.mrifckt.  Their  pay  is  from  two  afpers  to  twelve 
ptrtlicm;  for  when  tlicy  have  a child,  or  do  any  fig- 
nal  piece  of  fervice,  their  pay  is  augmented. — Their 
drefs  confifla  ofa  dolyman,  or  long  gown,  with  fhort 
fletvTi,  which  is  given  them  annually  by  the  grand 
fttgnior  on  the  firHt  day  of  Ramazan.  They  wear  no 
liirbeau  ; but,  in  lieu  of  that,  a kind  of  cap,  which 
they  call  z/tro/at  and  a long  hood  «f  the  lame  fluff 
'hanging  on  their  ihouldert.  On  fnfemn  days  ihtv  are 
adorr.ru  with  feathers,  which  arc  flii<k  in  a liulc  cafe 
on  the  fiiie-partofihc  bonnet.— Their  arms., in  Europe, 
in  time  of  war,  are  a fahre,  a carabine  or  mulket, 
and  a catlouch  box  hanging  on  the  left  fide.  At  Con- 
flan’.innpir,  in  time  of  peace,  they  wear  only  a long 
AafT  in  their  baud.  In  Afia,  where  powder  and  fire- 
arms are  more  Uncommon,  they  wear  a b<>w  and  ar- 
rows, with  a poingard,  which  they  call  humurr.— 
'Phough  the  janizaries  arc  not  prohibited  marriage, 
yet  they  rarely  marry,  nor  then  but  with  the  confml 
of  their  officers  ; as  imagining  a married  man  to  make 
a werfe  foldurr  than  a bachelor. — It  wza  Ofman,  or 
'Ottoman,  or,  as  otheis  will  have  it,  Amuralh,  who 
firft  inflituted  the  order  of  janizaries.  ITiey  were  at 
firfl  called  that  is,  footmen,  to  diflinguifh  tliem 
from  the  other  Turks,  the  troops  whereof  cunfified 
mofliy  of  cavalry.  The  number  of  janizaries  is  gene- 
rally above  40,000;  divided  into  i6z  companies  or 
chambers  called  odb/,  in  which  they  live  together  at 
'Conflantinoplr  as  in  a convent.  They  are  of  a fupc- 
rior  rank  to  all  other  foldiera,  and  arc  alfo  more  arro- 
gant and  fa^ioui,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  public 
tranquillity  is  moAly  difluibcd.  llie  government  may 
therrfarc  be  faid  to  be  in  the  bands  of  the  janizaries. 
They  have,  however,  fomc  good  qualities  : they  are 
cmployrtl  to  cfcort  traveilera,  and  cfpecially  ambaf- 
fadors  and  perfons  of  high  rank,  on  the  road  ; in  which 
cafe,  they  behave  with  the  utmoA  real  and  fidelity. 

Janizaries,  at  Rome,  are  officer:  or  penfioneri  of 
the  pope,  called  alfo  partuipan/eit  on  account  of  certain 
rites  or  duties  which  they  enj^  in  the  annates,  bulls, 
or  expeditions,  and  the  Kooian  chancery.— Moft 
authors  are  miflaken  io  the  nature  of  their  office  : 
the  truth  is,  they  are  officers  of  the  third  bench  or 
colli-ge  of  the  Roman  cliancery.  The  firfl  bench 
toofiiU  of  writers,  the  fccond  af  abbreviaton,  and  the 


third  of  jamzario  ; who  arc  a kind  of  correftor#  and 
revifora  of  the  pope's  bulls. 

JANSEN  (Conieliiis),  bUhop  of  Ypres,  one  of  the 
molt  learned  divines  of  the  17th  century,  and  princi- 
pal of  the  fcA  called  from  his  nime  Janftnifit,  He 
was  bom  in  Holland  of  Catholic  parents,  and  fludied 
at  Louvain.  Being  fent  to  tranfad  fome  bufinefs  of 
ctmfcquciice  relating  to  the  univerfity,  into  Spain,  the 
Catholic  king,  viewing  with  a jealous  eyetbe  intriguing 
policy  of  France,  engaged  him  to  write  a book  to 
capote  the  French  10  the  pope  as  no  good  Catholics, 
fiiice  they  made  no  fcruplc  of  forming  alliances  with 
Proteflaot  Hates.  Junfeo  performed  this  talk  in  hii 
Man  Oalitcui  ; and  was  rewarded  with  a mitre,  being 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Ypres  in  1635.  He  had,  a* 
mong  other  writings,  before  this,  maintained  a con- 
Iroverfy  againfl  the  Proteflants  upon  the  points  of 
grace  and  predeftination  ; but  his  Avgufi'mus  was  the 
priucipal  labour  of  his  Ufo,  on  wltich  lie  Ipent  above  20 
year*.  Sec  the  next  article. 

J.AN.SENISTS,  in  church  hiflory,  a fed  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  In  France,  who  followed  the  opinions 
of  J^nfeniui,  biihop  of  Ypres,  and  dodor  of  divinity 
of  the  unlveriitics  of  Louvatn  and  Douay,  to  relatioQ 
to  grace  and  predeflination. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  two  tiniverfitics  juft  mention- 
ed, and  particularly  father  Molina  and  father  Leonard 
Crifos,  thought  fit  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the  Jc- 
luils  on  grace  and  free-will.  This  having  fet  the  con- 
troverfy  oa  foot,  Jaofcoiuj  oppofed  to  the  dodrine  of 
the  Jefults  the  feutimentsof  St  Augullinc;  and  wrote 
a tiv-aiifc  on  grace,  which  he  mtitled  An^ujimw. 
'Fbistreatife  was  auacked  by  the  jefuits,  who  accufed 
Janfrpiui  of  maintaining  dangerous  and  heretical  opi- 
nions ; and  ifterwardi,  in  1642,  obtained  of  pope  Ur- 
ban VII 1.  a formal  condemnation  of  ihctreaiifc  wrote 
by  Janfenius:  when  the  pnrtiCans  of  Jsnfenlus  gave 
out  that  this  bull  was  fpuriuus,  and  compofed  by  a per- 
foil  entirely  devoted  to  the  Jefuili.  After  the  death 
of  Urban  VIII.  the  affair  of  Janfenifm  began  to  be 
more  warmly  controverted,  and  gave  birth  to  an  infi- 
nite number  of  polemical  w^riilngs  concerning  gra-e« 
And  what  uccafiooed  fome  mirch,  was  the  titles  which 
each  party  giave  to  then  writin;^i : one  writer  puHlifh- 
cd  TU  tttrih  nf  Si  Am^ujftnf^  another  found  Snjfcn 
fer  St  Aa^^i/tf*f  tcrehf  and  fathei  Veron  formed  A g/tg 
for  the  ftc*  lu  the  year  1650,  68  biftiopa 

id  France  fuhfolhcd  a letter  to  pope  Innocent  X.  to 
obtain  in  inquiry  into  and  randemnsiioo  of  ihc  five 
following  pTopofitions,  extracted  from  Janfriiius’s  Au- 
gaflinu*:  i.  Some  of  God's  commandments  are  im- 
poUiblc  to  be  ohfeTvcd  by  the  righteous,  even  though 
they  endeavour  with  all  their  power  to  accompliih 
them.  2.  In  the  flaic  of  corrupted  aatutr,  we  arc  in- 
capable of  Ttfifting  inward  ^race.  3.  Merit  and  de- 
merit, in  a ftatc  ot  corrupted  nature,  docs  not  depind 
on  a liberty  which  exclude  nreeffity,  but  on  a liberty 
which  exclude*  conftraint.  4 The  SemipeUgians  ad- 
milled  the  neceffity  of  an  inward  preventing  grace  for 
the  perfrnnance  of  each  particular  afl,  even  for  i%e 
Iwginmng  nf  faith;  but  they  were  heretics  in  main- 
tpintng  that  this  grace  was  of  fach  a nature,  that  the 
will  of  man  wns  able  cither  to  refill  or  obey  it.  It  is 
^emiDebgianifmto  fay,  that  Jefui  Chrill  died,  or  llicd 
hts  blood,  for  all  mankind  in  geoeral. 
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jAofEeni.  In  the  year  1652,  the  pope  appointed  4 congrega> 

» lion  for  examining  into  the  difputc  in  relation  to  grace, 
lo  this  congregation  Janfcnius  was  condemned;  and 
tlie  bull  of  condemnatiun,  published  in  May  16531 
ed  all  the  pulpits  in  Paris  with  violent  outcries  and 
alaims  againft  the  herefy  of  the  Jarifenlds.  In  the  year 
l656t  pope  Alexander  VII.  ifTued  out  another  bull, 
rn  which  he  condemned  the  Bve  propofitions  of  Janfe« 
flius.  However,  the  Janfenids  afRrm,  that  thefc  pro* 
pt>fitions  are  nut  to  be  found  in  this  book  ; but  that 
lomc  of  his  enemiea  having  caufed  them  to  be  printed 
on  a (heet,  inferted  them  in  the  book,  and  thereby  de* 
reived  tire  pope.  At  lad  Clement  XI.  put  an  end  to  the 
difpute  by  his  conftitution  of  July  1 7.  1 705 ; in  which, 
after  having  recited  the  conditutioni  of  his  predecef- 
fors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he  declares,  **  That  in 
order  to  pay  a proper  obedience  to  the  papal  conftitu* 
tions  concerning  the  prefent  quelUon,  it  is  necefTary  to 
receive  them  with  a refpedlful  filcnce.”  The  clergy  of 
Paris,  the  fame  year,  approved  and  accepted  this  bull, 
and  none  (hired  to  oppofe  it. 

This  is  the  famous  bull  l/nijmilust  fo  called  from 
its  beginning  with  the  words  Umitnitut  D<i  FUiut^ 
dec.  wliich  hxs  occafioaed  fo  much  confulion  in 
Trance. 

JANSS£NS(Abraham),hiAory •painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1569.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Rubens 
and  alfo  his  competitor,  and  in  many  of  the  fined  parts 
of  the  art  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  that  celebrated 
mailer.  It  is  reported,  that  haring  wafted  hif  time 
and  his  fubftance  by  a Ufe  of  difGpaiion  and  pleafure, 
and  falling  into  neceflitous  circutnftancea,  which  he 
imputed  more  to  ill  fortune  than  to  his  own  oegIc6f  of 
his  bufincfs,  he  grew  envious  at  the  grandeur  fh  a hich 
Rubens  appeared,  and  impatient  at  his  merit  and  fuc* 
eefs ; and  with  peevilh  infolence  challenged  him  to 
paint  a pIAure  with  him  only  for  fame,  which  he  was 
willing  to  fubmit  to  impartial  judges.  But  Rubens 
rejeded  the  propofal,  anfiri-ring  with  modefly,  that  he 
freely  fubmitted  to  him,  and  the  world  would  certain* 
ly  do  juflice  to  them  both. 

Sandrait,  who  hrd  feeo  fevers!  of  hfs  works,  affures 
us,  that  he  not  only  gave  a fine  loundnefs  and  relief 
to  his  figures,  but  fuch  a warmth  and  clrarocfs  to 
the  carnations,  that  they  had  all  the  look  of  real  fie/h; 
and  his  colouring  was-  as  durable  as  it  was  beautiful, 
retaining  its  original  lullre  for  a number  of  years.  His 
iWoll  capital  performance  is  faid  to  he  a refurredtion  of 
ILaxarus,  which  ti  in  tlw  cabinet  of  the  deAor  Pala- 
tine, and  is  an  obje£t  of  admiration  to  all  who  behold 
it. 

Jamssexs  (Viftor  Honorius),  hiftory- painter,  wrai 
born  at  Broflels  in  1664,  and  was  a difeipte  of  one 
Volders,  under  whofc  dire^ion  he  continued  for  feven 
ycara  ; in  which  time  he  gave  many  proofs  of  a geni* 
tiB  far  fuperior  to  thofe  who  were  inlUu^cd  in  the 
fame  fehoed.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  attended  particularly  to  the  works  of  Raphael ; he 
deftgned  after  the  antiques,  and  iketefaed  the  beauti* 
fol  feenes  around  that  city  ; and  in  a fhort  time  his 
paintings  rofe  in  efteem,  and  the  principal  nobility  of 
Rome  were  defiroua  to  employ  him.  He  aflfociated 
with  Tempefla,  the  celebrated  landfcape  painter,  for 
ferenl  years,  and  painted  the  figures  In  the  works  of 
that  great  mafterti  long  at  they  reiided  together! 
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JaniTcns  compofed  hiftorical  fubjeds,  both  in  a final]  JstiiTe^a, 
and  a targe  fixe;  but  he  found  the  demand  for  hi»i***“* 
fmall  pictures  fo  confiderablc,  that  he  wns  induced  to  ” ’ 
paint  If  oft  frequently  in  that  fire.  Duting  1 1 years 
he  continued  at  Rome,  which  barely  fulSced  for  his 
finifhing  thofe  pii^res  for  which  he  was  engaged  ; nor 
could  he  have  been  even  then  at  his  liberty,  had  he  not 
limited  lumfelf  to  a number,  and  determined  not  to  un- 
dertake more.— Returning  to  Bi  nflVIs,  his  performances 
were  as  much  admired  there  as  they  had  before  been 
in  Italy  ; but  having  married,  and  gradually  become 
the  father  of  1 1 children,  he  was  compelled  to  change 
bis  manner  of  painting  in  fmall,  and  to  undertake  on- 
ly thofe  of  the  large  kind,  as  being  more  I'lcrativc, 
more  expeditious,  and  alfo  more  agreeable  to  Lis  ge- 
nius and  inclination.  He  adorned  moft  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  his  own  country  with  his  compofiitons. 

— liie  invention  of  this  artift  was  fruitful  ;•  he  defign- 
ed  correcUy,  his  colouring  is  natmal  and  pleafing,  his 
pencil  free,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads  have  beauty  and 
elegance.  As  to  the  difference  between  his  Urge  and 
fmall  paintings,  it  is  obferved,  that  in  corTedtnsfs  and 
tafte  they  had  an  equal  degree  of  merit ; but  the  co- 
louriug  of  the  former  appeals  more  raw  and  cold  than 
the  colouring  of  the  latter ; and  it  is  agreed,  that  for 
fmall  hiftorical  pi^ret,  he  was  preferable  to  all  the 
painters  of  bis  time. 

Jamsssm  (Cotnelitts),  called  an  eminent 

painter  of  portraits,  wws  boro  at  Amfterdam  (though 
10  the  Chronological  tables,  and  in  Sandrart,  it  is  im- 
properly aficited,  that  he  was  boro  in  Loadon),  and 
he  refided  In  England  for  feveral  years  ; where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  fcrvicc  of  king  James  I.  and  painted 
feveral  excellent  portraits  of  that  monarch,  as  aho  of 
hit  children  and  of  the  principal  nobility  of  his  court. 

He  had  not  the  freedom  of  hand,  nor  the  grace  of 
Vandyck  ; but  in  other  refpeds  he  was  accounted  his 
equal,  and  in  the  finilhing  his  pl^urcs  fuperior.  His 
paintings  are  eafily  dillinguilhed  by  their  fmootli,  clear, 
and  delicate  tints,  and  by  that  charadler  of  truth  an<i 
nature  with  which  they  are  ftrongly  marked.  He  ge- 
nerally painted  on  board  ; and,  for  the  mail  pait,  his 
draperies  arc  black;  probably  becaufe  the  oppufition 
of  that  tint  made  his  ftefh  colours  appear  more  beauti- 
fully bright,  cfpecially  in  his  female  figures.  It  is  faid 
that  he  ufed  a quantity  of  ultra  marine  in  the  black 
colours,  as  well  as  in  his  carnations ; which  may  be 
one  great  caufc  of  their  preferving  their  original  hidie 
even  to  this  day.  Frequently  he  painted  in  a fmall  fize 
in  oil,  and  often  copied  his  own  works  in  that  man- 
ner. His  fame  began  10  be  fomewhat  obfeured,  on  the 
arrival  of  Vandyck  in  KngUrJ  ; and  the  civil  war 
breaking  out  fomc  time  after,  induced  him  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  where  his  paintings  were  in  the 
highcll  efteem.  He  died  in  1685. 

St  JANUARIUS,  the  patron-faint  of  Naples, 
where  his  head  is  occafionaily  carried  in  procedion,  in 
order  to  ftay  the  eruption  of  Vefuviut.  The  lique- 
fti^on  of  his  blood  is  a famous  miracle  at  Naples. 

The  faint  fuffered  martyrdom  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  When  he  was  beheaded,  a pious  lady 
of  Naples  caught  about  an  ou.nce  of  his  blood,  which 
has  b^n  carefully  preferred  in  a bottle  ever  fince, 
without  having  loft  a fingic  grain  of  its  weight.  This. 
of  itielf|  were  it  equally  demoaftrablc.  night  be  coo- 

fidexed.* 
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jvn  .ariu*,  TiJcrcU  ai  a greater  miracle  than  the  circumftince  on 
j«ouary.  the  Neapolitans  lay  the  whole  ftreff,  w’s.  that 

’ ~ the  blood  which  hat  con^aled,  and  acquired  a folid 
fotm  by  age,  it  no  f(  oner  brought  near  the  Lead  of 
the  faint,  ttian,  as  a mark  of  veneration,  it  immediate- 
ly liqurtirs.  This  experiment  it  made  three  diiTerent 
times  every  year,  and  it  confidered  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans at  a miracle  of  the  hrll  magnitude. 

The  fubllaiice  in  the  bottle,  which  is  exhibited  for 
the  blood  of  the  faint,  hat  been  fuppofrd  to  be  fome- 
tbing  naturally  folid,  but  which  melts  with  a fmail 
degree  of  heat.  When  ft  it  full  broiiglu  out  of  the 
cold  chapel,  it  U in  its  natural  foU.I  lUte ; but  when 
brought  before  the  faint  by  the  pried,  and  rubbed  be- 
tween his  warm  hands,  a«d  b^athed  upon  for  fome 
time,  it  melts;  and  this  Is  the  whole  myftery.  But 
Moore  *,  though  he  confeHcs  himfelf  unable  toex- 
■“  plain  on  w4;at  principle  the  liquefadiion  depends,  is 
convinced  that  it  null  be  fomething  di/Tcrent  from 
this  : **  For  he  had  it  (he  informs  us)  from  the  inoft 
fattifadory  authority,  from  thofe  who  had  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing,  and  who  believe  no  more  in  the  mi- 
- racle  than  the  daunchetl  Protcllaot,  that  this  con- 
grilcd  mafs  has  fometimes  been  found  in  a liquid  llate 
in  cold  weather,  before  It  was  touched  by  the  ptidl, 
or  brouglit  near  the  head  of  (he  faint ; and  that,  on 
other  occafions,  it  has  remained  folid  when  brought 
before  him,  noewithftadding  all  the  efforts  of  (he  pried 
to  melt  it.  When  this  happens,  (he  fuperdiiious, 
which,  at  a very  modemte  calculation,  comprehends 
99  in  too  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  are  thrown 
into  the  ulmod  condernation,  and  are  fometimes 
wrought  up  by  their  fears  into  a (late  of  mind  which 
is  highly  dangerous  both  to  tlielr  civil  and  ecclefisAical 
governors*  Jt  is  true,  that  this  happeni  but  feklom  : 
for,  in  general,  the  fubdance  In  the  phial,  whatever  It 
nay  be,  is  in  a folid  form  in  the  chapel,  and  becomes  li- 
^ puid  when  brought  before  the  faint : but  as  this  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  it  affords  reafon  to  believe,  (bat  what* 
ever  may  have  been  the  cafe  when  this  miracle  or 
trick,  call  it  wliich  yuu  plcafc,  was  flrd  exhibited,  the 
principle  on  which  it  depends  has  fomehr>w  or  other 
been  loA,  and  is  not  now  iindcrlttxjd  fully  even  by  llic 
pricfli  therafdvcs;  or  dfc  they  aie  v.ot  row  fo  expert 
. as  formerly,  in  preparing  the  fiihftance  whitli  repie- 
fents  the  fainl's  blood,  fo  as  to  make  it  remain  folid 
■when  it  ought,  and  liquefy  the  inlUiil  it  is  icqulmJ.** 
•For  the  piinciple  oo  whicU  this  pretended  miraile  is 
perfomaed,  or  the  coinpofiiion  by  which  it  is  or  Hmy 
be  performed,  fee  Ckemutky,  n^  8co. 

The  head  and  blood  of  the  faint  arc  kept  in  a kind 
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their  divinities,  to  whom  they  atttibuted  two  fiAv, 
bccaiife  on  the  one  fide  the  firft  day  of  January  looked  ^ 

towards  the  new  year,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  ' * 

old  one.  The  won!  ^anuarius  may  all'o  be  derived 
from  janua  “ gate  t’*  la  regard  this  month  being  the 
drll,  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of  the  year. 

January  and  February  were  introduced  into  the  year 
by  Namt  Pompiliui;  Romulus's  year  beginning  in  the 
month  of  March.— The  kalends,  or  iirtl  day  of  this 
month,  was  under  the  protedioA  of  Juno,  and  in  a 
peculiar  manner  confccrated  to  Janus  by  an  offering 
of  a cake  made  of  new  meal  and  new  fait,  with  new 
frankincenfe  and  new  wine.  On  the  6rft  day  of  Ja* 
iiuaty  a beginning  was  made  of  every  Intended  work, 
the  confuls  elc6l  took  pofTcflion  of  their  office,  who, 
with  the  Aamens,  offered  facri6ceiand  prayers'for  the 
profpeiity  of  the  empire.  On  this  day  all  aniroofitica 
were  fufpeaded,  and  friends  gave  and  received  new- 
year's  gills,  called  Strrr.^.  On  this  day  too  the  Ro- 
mans above  all  things  took  cate  to  be  merry  and  divert 
thcmfeivcs,  and  oftentimes  fuch  a feene  ofdfunkenneGi 
was  exhibited,  that  they  might  with  propriety  enough 
havediAinguifhed  it  with  the  name  o\ MfooL  day  * 

The  Chrifiians  heretofore  failed  on  the  tiril  day  of 
January,  by  way  of  nppofition  to  the  fupcrAtlioas  and 
debaucheries  of  the  heathens. 

JANUS,  In  heailicQ  worlhip,  (he  firil  king  of  Italy, 
who,  it  is  faid,  received  Saturn  into  his  dominions,  after 
his  being  driven  from  Arcadia  by  Jupiter.  He  tern* 
pered  the  manners  of  his  fubjedds,  and  taught  them  civi* 
lity  ; and  from  him  they  learned  to  improve  the  vine, 
to  fow  com,  and  to  make  bread.  After  hit  death,  he 
was  adored  as  a god. 

This  deity  was  thought  to  prefide  over  all  new  ua* 
dertakings.  Hence,  in  all  facrificts,  the  firil  libatlona 
of  wine  and  wheat  were  offered  to  Janus,  all  prayers 
prefaced  with  a fhort  addrefs  to  him ; and  the  firil 
month  of  the  year  was  dedicated  to  and  named  from 
him.  SeejAMuaxY. 

Janus  was  reprefemed  with  two  faces,  cither  to  de- 
note bis  prudence,  or  that  he  views  at  once  (he  pail 
and  approaching  years;  he  hod  a feeptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a key  in  his  left,  to  fignify  his  extenfive  an 
tboriiy,  and  his  invention  of  locki. 

Though  (his  is  properly  \ Roman  deity,  the  abhe  la 
Pluchc  reprefenti  it  as  derived  from  the  Llgyptians, 
who  made  known  the  riling  of  the  dog.dar,  which  o- 
pened  their  folar  year,  with  an  image  with  a kty  ia 
Its  hand,  and  two  faces,  one  olj  aiid  ll:e  other  young, 
to  tipify  the  old  and  new  year. 

Trm^e  Jasv%^  in  ancient  hillory,  a fqiiare  Imild 


of  prefs,  with  folding  door*.  <if  liher,  in  the  chapel  cf  ii*g  at  Rome  (ua  fume  fay ) of  entire  braP»,  rrcclrd  by 
Januarius  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church.  I'he  R ‘muku,  and  fo  large  as  to  contain  a Aatue  of  Janua 


real  head  ia  p-'obably  ovl  fo  frtlh,  and  wcji  preftrwed, 

as  the  blood.  On  that  account,  it  is  not  expofed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  public  ; hut  is  inclofcd  in  a large  filvcr 
gilt  and  enriched  with  Jewels  of  high  value.  This 
Firing  what  appears  to  the  people, • tbeir  idea  of  the 
faint's  features  and  complexion  are  taken  entirely  from 


five  feet  high,  with  biazcif  gales  on  each  fide,  which 
were  always  kept  open  in  lime  of  w.ir,  and  (hut  in  lime 
of  peace.  But  the  Uomans  were  fo  much  engaged  ia 
war,  ilut  this  temple  was  (hut  only  twice  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Augullus,  aud  fix 
times  aftrrwarda.  It  was  firil  Ihut  during  the  long  rcira 


.4be  bull.^Tbe  blood  UJeept  iaa  fmail  repuJitory  by  of  Noinu,  svbo  intHtuted  this  ceremony.  2.  In  tne 


dtfeir. 

JANUARY,  the  name  of  the  firft  month  of  the 
^ear,  according  to  the  computation  now  iifed  In  the 
'fveft.  'I  he  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Janvariun^ 


year  of  the  cilr  yiy,  after  the  cod  of  the  firfl  Punic 
war.  3.  By.Augudus  after  the  battle  of  Aclium,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  7ay>  4.  On  Au/ullu»*s  return  from 
the  war  which  he  had  againft  the  Cantabrians  in  Spaiix, 


.b  name  given  it  1)7  the  Romans  from  Janusy  one  of  in  the  year  of  Rome  729.  5.  Under  the  fame  emperor,  i 


N'*  16J. 


744i 
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faMti,  744,  about  five  yearc  bctiKC  the  bi’rtli  of  CWtftf  when  tion  : tbii  circumlUncc,  however,  oot  only  render* 
jtj-Tc  wa»  a general  pcate  throughout  the  whole  Ro*  their  winters  cxcefljrc  cold,  btit  the  feafoiit  more  In- 
mao  empire,  which  lallcd  \t  year*.  6.  Under  Nero,  cooHant.  They  have  gfcit  tilla  of  fnow  in  winter, 
811.  7.  Under  VtinaTian,  814  8.  Under  CooUan-  wdiich  are  commonly  followid  by  hard  frofli.  Tlie 

tiua,  when,  upon  Magocntiui’s  death,  he  wai  left  rain*  io  fummer  are  very  violent^  efpeciall^  in  Uie 
foie  polTedbr  the  empire,  1 105.  Some  difpuie  the  months  of  June  and  July,  which  on  that  account  are 
authority  on  which  it  it  faid  to  have  been  (hut  by  Coo*  called  /dt/ulit  or  tvaitr  mKtnfht,,  'I'he  country  is  al« 
ftantius,  and  fay  tlut  the  lall  time  uf  its  being  (but  fo  much  fubje^  to  dreadful  thunders  and  lightnings^ 
was  under  Gordian,  about  the  year  of  Rome  994.  as  writ  as  dorms  and  hurricanes,  which  frequently  de 
Virgil  give*  OS  a uoblc  defeription  of  this  cullbm,  a gi^t  deal  of  damage. 

.£n.  lib.  iii.  ver.  607,  &c.  The  origin  of  this  cuftom  The  foil,  though  naturally  barren  and  motiotainoua^ 
is  not  certainly  known.  by  (he  indudry.  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  fuppliet 

Jasus  was  alTo  ilie  name  of  a ftreet  in  Rome,iba*  them  with  every  necclTary  of  life,  but  alfo  furmfhea 

bited  for  the  mod  part  by  banker*  and  ofurera.  It  wa*  other  countries  with  them  | producing,  bedde*  coriv 

fo  cillrd  from  ^wo  llatucs  of  Janus  which  were  erefied  the  fined  and  whited  rice  and  other  grains,  with  a 
there,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom,  of  the  great  variety  of  fruit*,  and  vail  numbcis  of  cattle  of 
(Ireet.  The  top  of  the  fircet  was  therefore  called  y«i«  all  forts*  Befides  n‘ce,  and  a fort  of  wheat  and  bar> 
nus  Summut.  tbe  bottom  Joitas  lmm%  and  the  middle  ley,  with  (wo  forts  of  beans,  the|r  have  Indian  wbear^ 
'Janut  Mtilamt.  Hence  Horace,  lib.  i.  Bpiil.  i*  ciiUct,  and  fcvcral  other  kinds  in  great  abundance. 

//Vr  'yanux  fvmwius  ah  imo  ptrtliUfi,  I'heir  feas,  lakes,  and  river*,  abound  with  fi(h  ; and 

and  Sal-  3*  Lxh.  their  mountains,  wo«)ds,  and  forefts,  are  well  docked 

onutix  rtx  mta  Jaawtn  with  horfes,  elephants,  deer,  oxen,  budsloet,  (hecp» 

yfj  mttHam  freUJa  efl. " hogs,  and  other  ufcful  antmais.  Some  of  their  rooun* 

JAPAN,  a general  name  for  a great  number  of  tains  alfo  are  enriched  with  mine*  of  gold,  filver,  and 
iflands  lying  between  the  eadern  coaU  of  Alia  and  the  copper,  exquifitcly  fine,  befides  tin,  lead,  iron,  and 
wedern  one  of  America,  and  which  all  together  form  a various  other  minerals  and  foIEls  ; wbild  others  abound 
large  and  potent  empire^  They  extend  from  the  30th  with  fcveral  forts  of  marble  and  precious  donei.  Of 
to  the  4tli  degree  of  latiusde,  and  from  the  ijotb  to  thefe  mountains,  feme  may  be  juUly  ranked  among 
tbe  147th  of  tail  bngitude.  the  natumi  rarities  of  this  country}  one,  in  partiett- 

Werc  South  and  North  Britain  divided  by  an  arm  of  Ur,  in  the  great  idiind  of  Ntphon,  is  of  fuch  prodU 
the  fea,  Japan  might  be  mod  aptly  comoar^  to  Eog>  gious  height  aa  to  be  ctfily  leeo  forty  leagues  off  at 
land,  fkolUod,  and  Ireland,  with  their  refpe^ive  fmallcr  Ua,  though  its  didince  from  the  (hore  is  about  etgb» 
illands,  peQinfiilas,  bays,  channels,  &c.  all  under  the  teen.  Some  authors  think  it  exceeds  the  famous  Peak 
fame  monarch.  of  Teoeriffe  ( but  it  may  ratber  be  called  a duller  or 


'The  Euiopeatis  call  the  empire  JafiM  t but  the  in- 
liabitanu  from  the  greateti  iHaad  belonging 

to  it  t and  tbe  Chinefe  CipL'imi,  probably  on  aocouat  of 
its  cadern  iituation  \ tbelc  names  dgoifying,  iu  both 
Ungoaget,  the  Ba^x  or  FaumJatUn  tf  tie  Sna-  It  wm 
' fird  difeovtred  by  the  Portuguefe  about  tbe  year  of 
ChriA  154*. 

Mod  of  the  iflands  which  compofe  it  are  furrotinded 
with  fudi  high  craggy  mountain*,  and  fuch  fhallow 
and  boiderov*  leas,  that  failing  about  them  It  extreme- 
ly dangerous  ( and  the  creeks  and  bays  are  choaked 
up  with  fuch  rocks.  Ihdves,  and  finds,  that  it  looks 
ns  if  Providence  bad  defigned  it  to  be  a kind  of  hulc 
world  by  itfdf.  Tliefe  leas  have  likewife  many  dan- 
gerous whirlpools,  which  are  very  difficult  to  paf*  at 
low  water,  nod  will  fuck  ia  and  fwaUow  up  tbe  largcft 
vclTcls,  and  all  that  Comes  within  the  reach  of  their 
vortex,  dsfhing  them  agaioA  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  ; 
bfomuch  that  fomeof  them  are  never  feen  agaao,  and 
others  thrown  upon  the  furfaceai  feme  miles  diftance. 
Some  of  tbefe  whirlpools  alfo  make  a noife  tcrribla  to 
bear. 

The  Chinefe  pretend  that  the  Japan  iflands  were 
firA  peopled  by  themfelves  t but  it  is  more  probable 
that  tbe  original  iahabitnals  were  a mixture  of  differ- 
ent natioM)  driven  thither  by  tbofe  tcmpcAnous  Centi 
■and  at  different  time*. 

As  thefe  kUnd*  lie  io  tbe  fifth  and  fixth  cHmates, 
they  would  be  much  hotter  io  futiuncr  than  England, 
were  not  the  heats  rtfreflird  by  the  winds  wbkb  contt- 
anaBy  blow  ^om  the  fira  around  them,  and  to  which 
tbry  are  much  expofed  by  tbe  height  of  theiE  fitua- 
Vok.  IX*  Part  L • 


group  of  mountains,  among  which  are  no  lefs  than 
eight  dreadful  volcanoes,  burning  niih  incredible  fury, 
and  often  laying  wafte  the  country  round  about  them  : 
but,  to  make  fbme  amends,  they  afford  great  variety 
of  medicinal  water*,  of  different  degree*  of  beat ; one 
of  thefe,  mentioned  by  Varenius,  is  faid  to  be  as  hot  as 
burniug  oil,  and  to  fcorch  and  confume  every  thing 
thrown  into  it. 

The  many  brooks  and  riven  that  have  their  fourcet 
imong  the  mountains,  form  a great  number  of  delight- 
ful encodes,  ns  well  as  fome  dreadful  cataraAs.  A- 
nong  the  great  variety  of  trees  in  the  foreffs  here, 
the  cedars  exceed  all  of  that  kind  through  India,  for 
ftraightoefs,  height,  and  beauty.  They  abouad  in 
moA  of  the  illands,  efpeciaUy  the  largeA. 

Tbefr  Teas,  befides  filh,  furnilh  them  with  great  quad* 
titles  uf  red  and  white  coral,  and  fome  pearl*  of  great 
value,  befide*  a variety  of  fcx-plsms  and  Aiells  ; which 
laA  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  that  are  brought  from  Am- 
boyna,  tbe  Molucca  and  other  ealierlji  iflande. 

Tlie  vaA  quantity  of  fulphur  with  which  muff  of 
the  Japan  iflands  alwund,  makes  them  fiibjeA  to  fre- 
quent and  dreadful  earthquakes.  The  inhabitint*  ai< 
fo  accuAdmed  to  them,  that  they  are  fcarcely  alarmed 
at  any,  unMs  they  chance  to  be  very  terrible  indeed^ 
nod  lay  whole  towns  in  ruins,  which  very  often  proves 
the  cafe*  On  thefe  occafions,  they  have  recoorfe  to 
extraordinary  lacrifiees,  and  nA*  of  worfliip,  to  their 
deities  or  demons,  according  to  the  d^rent  notiona 
of  each  fcA,  and  fomclioics  even  proceed  to  offer  lin«> 
man  viAims : but  in  this  cafe  they  ooly  take  Come  of 
lbs  vikil.  and  8Ktff  abandoned  fcUovs  they  caa  meet 
I inth> 
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with»  becaufe  tbcj  are  only  Cicrificed  to  the  malevo-  their  conTcrti  a perfrcutioa  which  bath  oot  itt  paraHel 
■ ’ lent  deities.  io  hiftory,  whereby  the  religion  they  preached,  and  all 

The  religion  throaghont  Japan,  it  is  well  known,  is  tbofe  that  profeOed  it,  were  in  a few  years  time  entirely 
Pagan,  fp  lit  ioto  reftnl  CtAi,  who  IItc  logrther  in  the  cxterminiced.’’ — The  father,  hul  made  a pragiefa  Io 
grealeil  harmonjr.  Eeer,  feft  hu  ilf  own  templet  and  great,  that  the  prince,  of  Bungu,  Arima,  and  Omura, 
priefta.  The  fpiritnal  emperor  the  Dairi,  it  t^  chief  who  hul  been  baptized,  '■  fcnt,  in  the  year  158a,  fame 
t>f  their  religion.  They  acknowledge  and  honnor  a of  their  ncarcfl  relation.,  with  lettera  and  prefenta,  to 
Supreme  Being.  The  author  of  thia  relation  (Dr  pay  homage  to  the  then  pope,  Gregory  XIII.  aod  to 
Thanberg)  faw  two  temple,  of  the  God  of  god.  of  a aifure  hi.  lioUnefi  of  their  filial  fubmiffion  to  the  cfaurchf 
najeflic  height.  The  idol  that  reprefented  thia  god  an  account  of  which  mull  celebrated  embaify  hath  been 
waa  of  gild^  wood,  and  of  fo  prx>digioot  1 fize,  that  girru  in  the  work,  of  that  incomparable  hiftorias 
upon  hit  band.  Cz  perfon.  might  fit  in  the  J.panefe  T^aunu.,  and  by  many  other  Roman  catholic  writcia.” 
falhioo  ; hit  Ihouldert  wen  fire  toifet  broad.  In  the  But  notwilhllanding  thia  pleaCng  profpedl,  the  em- 
othcr  temple,  the  infinite  power  of  thia  god  wit  rrpre-  peror,  tnno  1586,  iffued  pruclamatrant  for  the  foppref- 
fented  byh’ttle  god.  to  the  number  of  53,13],  all  ftand-  fion  of  the  religion,  and  tlw  perfecutiort.  began.  Thia,, 
ing  mund  the  great  idol  that  reprefented  Cod.  The  however,  at  firl  had  not  that  effeS  which  the  gortin- 
pneAi,  who  are  numeroua  in  every  temple,  hare  nothing  ment  ezpeSed  ; for  though,  accordlug  to  the  letter,  of 
to  do  but  to  clean  the  pavement,  light  the  lamp.,  ud  the  Jr^uit^  10,570  perfon.  fuSered  death  for  the  faith 
dreli  the  idol  with  Sowera.  The  templea  are  open  to  of  Chrift  in  the  year  1 590  only,  yet  in  1391  and  1 391, 
every  body,  even  to  the  HoUanderi ; aod  In  cafe  they  when  all  the  churchet  were  actuiuly  Ihut  up,  they  made 
arc  In  want  of  a lodging  io  the  fubutln,  when  they  go  la, 000  new  converu.  The  bufincla  wu  finally  coo- 
to  the  court  of  Jedo,  they  are  entertained  with  hofpi-  eluded  by  the  maflacre  at  Simabara,  about  the  year 
Cality  in  thefe  templet.  1640. ' The  reafoo.  of  the  emperor’,  proclamation^ 

Cnriftianity,  if  Popery  deferrea  that  name,  had  once  making  it  death  to  embrace  the  religion,  were  at 
made  a confiderable  progrefa  in  thia  country.  In  confc-  follow.  ; 1 . The  new  rrligioo  occlioned  coofiderv^ 
qoenct  of  a miffinn  condofled  by  the  Ponuguefe  and  able  alteration.  In  the  Japanefe  church,  aod  wa.  pryju. 
Spanllh  Jefulit ; amongfi  whom  the  famou.  faint  Fran*  diclal  in  the  higheft  degree  to  the  heathen  clergy,  2.  It 
era  Xavier  waa  employed,  but  foon  rclinquilhed  the  fer-  wa.  feared  the  innovation  in  religion  might  be  attended 
wice.  There  were  alfo  fome  Francifean  friart  of  Spain  with  fatal  confequeocei  even  io  regard  to  the  Tick ; but 
engaged  at  laft.  The  Jefuit.  and  friara  were  fupplied  what  more  Imm^iately  gave  rife  to  them  waa,  at  the 
from  Goa,  Macao,  and  the  Manilhat.  At  firft  un-  Japanefe  of  credit  confeflod  to  Dr  Kempfer,  pride  aod 
dmaking  proceeded  with  the  moft  rapid  fuccefa,  but  covetoufoefi  ; pride  among  the  great  onet,  tad  core>. 
ended  at  laft  In  the  moft  tragical  manner,  all  owing  to  toufoeb  in  people  of  left  note  | the  fpiritual  fathert 
the  pride  and  haughtincla,  the  mifcoodud,  rapacity,  aiming  not  only  at  the  falvaiion  of  thrir  foul^  but  b»- 
and  fenfcleft  extravagant  confpiracy  of  thefither.  againft  ving  an  eye  alfo  to  their  money  and  land.,  and  the  mcr- 
the  ftate.  This  folly  and  madnef.  produced  a peifecu.  chant,  difpoling  of  their  good,  in  the  moft  ufiiriou.  and 
tion  of  40  yeart  duration,  terminated  by  a moft  hor.  unreafooable  manner.  To  confine  ourfclret  to  the  derv 
riUe  tod  bloody  malTacre,  oot  to  be  paralleled  in  hlf>  gy  here  : they  **  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  walk 
tory.  After  thia  the  Portuguefe,  aa  likewife  the  Chri-  on  foot  any  longer  | nothing  would  ferre  them  but  they 
Rian  religion,  were  totally  eapeOed  the  country,  and  muft  be  carried  about  in  flalely  chairt,  mimicking  the 
the  moft  eftcAual  meant  taken  for  preventing  their  re-  pomp  of  the  pope  and  hi.  cardinal,  at  Rome.  They  not 
tom.  The  naiJrea  are  for  this  purpofe  prohibited  from  only  put  thrmfclve.  an  an  equal  foot  with  the  greateft 
going  out  of  the  country  ) aod  all  foreignera  are  exclu-  men  of  the  empire,  but,  fwellcd  with  ecclcfiaSicm  pride, 
ded  nmm  an  open  aod  free  trade  | for  aa  to  the  Dutch  fancied  that  even  a fuperior  rank  wa.  nothing  but  their 
ud  Chinefe,  under  which  laft  name  fome  other  eaftem  due.  It  ooc  day  happened,  tliat  ■ Portuguefe  bilhop 
nation,  go  thither,  they  arc  fliul  up  wbilft  they  remain  met  upon  the  road  one  of  the  counfellora  of  ftate  on  ha. 
there,  and  a moft  Arid  watch  ii  fel  upon  them,  infomueb  vny  to  court.  The  haughty  prelate  would  not  order 
that  they  are  no  better  than  prifooera  t aod  the  Dutch,  hit  chiife  to  be  ftopped,  in  order  to  ahght  aod  to  pay 
it  it  laid,  to  obtain  a privilege  even  fo  for,  declared  hit  refpeat  to  thli  great  roan,  ai  i.  ufud  in  that  conii 
themfelvet  to  it  mo  Ckrjfiiamt,  ha  Dmubmtn.  Thia  ca-  try  t but,  without  tuing  uy  notice  of  him,  nay  indeed 
himny,  however.  Dr  Kempfer  hat  endeavoured  to  wipe  without  Ihowing  him  fo  much  at  common  markt  of  d- 
off,  but  not  altogether  to  fotiifodon.  rility,  he  very  contcmpiuoully  bid  hi.  men  carry  him 

It  waa  about  the  year  of  Chrift  1 349,  or  fix  year,  af-  by.  The  great  man,  cxafpcrMed  at  fo  figoal  u afinmt, 
ter  the  firft  difeore^,  that  the  fotbert  of  the  fbeiety  ar-  thenceforward  bore  a mo^  hatred  to  the  Portuguefe, 
tired  there,  being  induced  by  the  forourable  reprefen-  ud.  In  the  height  of  hb  juft  refentment,  made  hit  com- 
tationa  of  1 youog  Japtnele  who  had  Bed  to  Goa.  plaint  to  the  emperor  blmfclf,  with  fuch  an  odiout  pic- 
Tai  the  year  1613,  or  near  1830,  the  Chriftian  reli-  tore  of  the  infolence,  ptide,  aod  vanity  of  ibi.  natuo, 
glon  fpread  through  moft  of  the  prorincet  of  the  cm-  ai  be  ezpeded  could  not  but  raife  the  cmperur'i  utmoft 
pirc,  many  oftbepriocea  aod lordt  openly  embradog  itt  indignation.**  Thia  happened  in  1566.  The  neat  year 
aod  ••  there  waa  very  good  reafon  to  hope,  that  within  the  perlccutlon  begu  anew,  aod  a 6 perfon.,  of  the  num- 
• (hort  compaf.  of  time  the  whole  empire  would  hare  her  whereof  were  two  foreign  Jefniit,  and  fereral  othar 
been  cenrerted  to  the  faith  of  oor  Saviour,  had  not  the  fothcri  of  the  Frwdfcu  order,  were  executed  on  the 
■mbitioua  rirwa,  nod  the  impatient  endeavour,  of  the  crofo.  The  emperor  Ji<^  had  ufurped  the  crown  on 
fothera  to  reap  the  tempo^  aa  well  at  the  foirilual  hi.  pupil  Tidajori,  who,  at  likewife  the  greater  pnrt  of 
fruit,  of  their  ere  and  labour,  fo  proroked  tbe  fupreme  hia  court  and  pnrty,  had  been  other  Cbriftiaot^em- 
majeftj  of  tbe  empire  u to  nifo  agaioft  tlustliclvei  lad  Itlrc.,  or  u kaft  my  fornunUy  iaciiacd  to  that  reli- 
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Jspai).  friott,  fo  that  retrooi  of  ftatc  mighttlf  eo>opcrated  to  to4  the  rather*  /loce  the  Arid  iro|mial  or<kn  ootwlifa*  J«PM' 
w" ' ferward  the  prrfecutioB.  Aaodiog*  they  did  oot  leire  off  privately  to  bring  over* 

Some  Fraodfcan  friara,  whom  the  governor  of  the  more  ecclefiaftict.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1637*  an 
ManOhaa  bad  fent  at  hit  ambaffadora  to  the  emperor  of  imperial  proclamation  waa  feni  10  the  govemora  of  Na* 

Japan,  were  gnilty  at  thia  time  of  a moft  imprudent  ga^i,  with  orden  to  (ee  it  put  in  eaecution.  It  waa 
ilep  : they*  daring  the  whole  time  of  their  abode  in  the  then  the  empire  of  Japan  waa  (hut  for  ever  both  to  fo- 
country,  preached  openly  in  the  ftreeta  of  Macao  where  reinera  and  nativea. 

they  refided  t and  of  their  own  accord  built  a church*  mow,  although  the  govemora  of  Nagnlaki.  on  receipt 
contrary  to  the  imperial  commanda,  and  contrary  to  the  of  thefe  commanda,  took  care  they  fhould  bt  obe^* 
advice  and  etmeft  folidtationa  of  the  Jefuita.  yet  the  di^e^ora  of  the  Portuguefe  trade  maintained 

Some  lime  after,  a difeovery  of  a daogeroua  eoofpi-  them£elvea  in  Japan  two  yean  longer,  hoping  to  obtaia 
fBcy,  which  the  fithen,  and  the  yet  remaining  adhe-  leave  to  ftay  in  the  iDand  of  Defima,  and  there  to  con- 
renta  of  their  religion,  entered  into  agatoll  the  perfon  linuc  their  trade.  Bat  tliey  found  tbemfelvea  at  laft 
of  the  emperor,  ap  a heathen  prince,  put  a fintlhing  wholly  dlfappoioted  ; for  the  emperor  wai  rdblved  to 
ftroke  Co  the  affair,  and  haffened  the  (entence  which  M rid  of  them  i and  on  affurance  given  him  by  the 
waa  pronounced  (b(m  after,  that  the  Portygarfr  Jheald far  I)utcb  Eaff  India  company  that  they  would  fupply  for 
ever  he  hmj/bed  the  emperor* t dlmwiM/  ; for  till  then  the  the  future  what  commo^tiea  had  been  imported  by  the 
ftate  feemed  defiroua  to  fpare  the  merchant!  and  fectilar  Portuguefe,  he^ecl^d  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Cafft- 
perfooa,  for  the  purpofe  of  cootinuiog  trade  and  com*  liana,  and  whoever  belonged  to  them,  cncmiea  of  the 
merce  with  them,  which  waa  looked  upon  aa  an  affur  empire,  forbidding  the  importation  of  ei'cn  the  gooda 
independent  of  religion.  I'he  a&lr  of  the  coofpiracy  of  their  country,  SpaniQi  wtnea  only  excepted,  for  the 
araa  aa  foUowi : the  Dutch  had  had  an  eye  to  the  trade  ufe  of  the  court.  And  thua  the  Portuguefe  loll  their 
of  Japan  before  1600,  and  in  1611  had  liberty  of  a proBtable  trade  and  commerce  with  Japan,  and  were 
free  commerce  grant^  them  by  the  in^rial  letter!  totally  expelled  the  country  before  the  latter  end  of  tbe 
patent,  and  bad  aAnally  a faAory  at  Firando.  The  year  1639  or  1640 1 and  tbua  ended  the  frujtleCi  popifh 
Dutch  were  then  at  war  with  Spain,  vrhieh  waa  then  miflioointhUempire,  forthePortug^ehaveneverbeen 
fovereign  of  tbe  Portuguefe  dominioni  1 to  that  it  waa  able  to  refforc  tbemfelvea ; and  the  I)utcb  have  it  not  in 
natural  for  them  to  be  trying  to  fupplant  them.  Tbe  Por*  their  power  to  do  any  one  thing  in  favour  of  religion^ 

Cuguefe,  on  their  part,  made  ufe  of  all  malicioua  in*  were  they  fo  indined ; but,  aa  it  appeara,  they  are  very 
ventionv  to  blacken  their  charaAeia,  calling  them  re*  indifferent  at  to  that,  and  are  in  but  little  credit  with 
beta  and  piratei,  whence  it  waa  natural  for  the  Dutch  the  Japanefe. 

to  endeavour  to  clear,  and  even  to  revenge,  thcmfelvca.  According  to  Dr  Tbuobcrg’a  refearchea,  the  Japa* 

Now  they  cook  an  homeward-bound  Portuguefe  ihip  oefe  have  never  been  fubdueo  by  any  foreign  power, 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board  of  which  they  oot  even  in  the  moft  remote  perioda ; their  chroniclea 
found  fome  traitcroua  lettera  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  contain  fuch  accounts  of  their  valour,  aa  one  would  ra« 
written  by  one  captain  Moro,  who  waa  chief  of  the  ther  indioe  to  cooGder  aa  fahuloua  toventiona  than  ac« 
Portuguefe  in  japan,  himfelf  a Japanefe  by  birth,  and  tual  ocdarrencea,  if  later  agei  bad  not  funiiftied  equal 
a great  xealot  for  the  Chriftiao  religion.  Tbe  Dutch  ftriking  proofa  of  it.  When  the  Tartan,  for  the  firft 
took  fpecial  care  to  deliver  the  laid  lettera  to  their  pro*  time  in  799,  had  over  run  part  of  Japan,  and  when,  af* 
trdor  tbe  prince  of  Firanilo,  who  communicated  them  ter  a confiderable  time  had  clapfecj,  their  fleet  wai  dc* 
without  lofa  of  time  to  the  governor  of  Nagilakt,  a flroyed  by  a violent  ftorm  in  the  courfe  of  a Angle 
great  friend  to  tlie  Portuguefe-  Captain  Moro  having  night,  the  Japanefe  general  attacked,  and  fo  totally  de* 
been  taken  up,  boldly,  and  with  great  affurance,  denied  feated  bia  numeroua  and  brave  enemies,  that  not  a flngle 
the  fad,  and  fo  did  dl  the  Portuguefe  then  at  Nagala*  perfoo  furvived  to  return  and  carry  the  tidings  of  fuch 
kt.  However,  neither  the  governor’s  favour,  nor  their  an  unparalleled  defeat.  In  like  manner,  when  the  Ja- 
cuoftani  denial,  were  able  to  clear  them,  and  to  keep  off  panefe  were  again,  in  ti8i,  invaded  by  tbe  warlike  Tar* 
the  cloud  which  wu  ready  to  break  over  their  h^a.  tara,  to  tbe  number  of  240,000  Gghting  men,  they  gain* 

Hand  and  feal  convinced  themi  the  letter  waa  fent  up  ed  a vidory  equally  complete.  The  extirpation  of  the 
to  court,  and  captain  Moro  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  Portuguefe,  and  with  them  of  the  Cbriltian  rcligkm, 
on  a pale,  which  wm  executed  accordingly.  This  let*  towards  the  beginning  of  tbe  17th  century,  aa  already 
ter  laud  open  the  whole  plot  which  the  Japanefe  Chri*  meutiooed,  waa  fo  complete,  that  lirarce  a veftige  can 
Uians,  in  conjundton  with  the  Portuguefe,  had  laid  now  be  difeemed  of  its  ever  having  eaifted  there, 
againft  the  eroperor*i  life  and  throne  j the  want  they  With  refped  to  the  government  of  thefe  iilanda,  Ic 
llood  in  of  fbipa  and  foldicrs,  which  were  promifed  them  ia  and  has  been  for  a long  time  monarchical } though 
from  Portugal  t the  names  of  tbe  Japanefe  princes  con*  formerly  it  fecras  to  have  been  fplit  into  a great  num* 
cenied  In  the  coufpiracy ; and  laftly,  to  crown  all,  the  ber  of  petty  kingdoms,  which  were  at  length  all  fwal* 
expedation  of  the  papal  btcfling,  l*hii  difeovery  made  lowed  by  one.  The  imperial  dignity  had  been  en* 
by  the  Dutch  waa  afterwards  cooGrmed  by  another  let*  joyed,  for  a cooGdcrable  time  before  the  year  icoq, 
ter  written  by  tbe  faid  captain  Moro  to  tbe  Portu*  by  a regular  fucccffion  of  princes,  under  the  title  of 
guefe  government  at  Macao,  which  waa  UtcrcepCed  and  hkira/,  a name  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from 
brought  to  Japan  by  a Japanefe  fliip.**  Dairo  tbe  bead  of  that  family.  Soon  after  that 

ConGdering  thia,  and  the  Gifpidona  which  the  court  epoch,  fuch  a dreadful  civil  war  broke  oat,  and  lafted 
bad  then  already  conceived  againft  the  Portuguefe,  it  fo  many  ye^  tbit  the  empire  was  quite  ruined.  Du* 
was  no  difficult  matter  thoroughly  to  ruin  tbe  little  ere*  ring  thcic  diftradiona  and  confufions,  a common  foU 
dit  and  favour  they  bad  as  yet  been  able  to  preferve  { dier,  by  name  Tayckoy,  a perfoo  of  obfcuie  birth, 
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Japta.  bot  of  ail  entrrpriling  genius,  ^jnd  inetM  to  raifie 
- ' “ himfelf  to  the  innperial  digimy  ; having,  in  little  more 
thin  three  yeara  time,  by  an  uncommon  (hare  of  good 
fortune,  fubdued  all  hii  competitor!  and  oppooncta, 
aod  reduced  all  their  citka  and  cafUea.  The  dairo, 
not  being  in  a condition  to  obilruA  or  pot  a Aop 
to  lua  progrefi,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  hia  term*  t 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  condemned  to  much 
harder,  had  not  Tayckoy  been  apprchenBve  left  hia 
foldiers,  who  flill  revered  their  ancient  natural  mo* 
narch,  /houid  have  revoked  in  hii  favour,  'I'o  prevent 
this,  he  granted  him  the  fupretne  power  in  all  rcligioua 
matters,  with  great  privileges,  honourt,  and  revenue! 
annexed  to  it ; whilH  himfelf  remained  invefted  with 
the  whole  civil  aud  military  power,  and  waa  acknow* 
ledged  and  prodaimed  king  of  Japan.  This  great  re> 
eolutioo  happened  in  1517,  auJ  Tayckoy  reigned  I'e* 
veral  yeara  with  great  wifdom  and  trampilUity  { during 
which  he  made  many  wholefome  lawa  and  regulations, 
which  Aill  fubfjA,  and  are  much  admired  to  this  day. 
At  his  death,  he  left  the  crowo  to  his  Ton  Taycki4* 
fama,  then  a minor;  but  the  treacherous  prince  uniler 
whofe  guardianlhip  he  was  left  deprived  him  of  hia 
life  before  he  came  of  age.  By  this  murder,  the 
crown  pafled  to  the  family  of  Jvjsllkma,  Ia  which  it 
ftlU  continues.  Tayckoy  and  bis  fucceflbrs  have  con* 
tented  themfclves  with  the  tiile  of  (vh,  which,  under 
the  datros,  was  that  of  prime  miniiler,  whofe  office  la 
now  TupprcfTcd  ; fo  that  the  cubo,  in  all  fecular  con- 
cerns, IS  quite  as  abfulute  and  dcfpotic,  and  has  as 
extenfive  a power  over  the  lives  aud  fortunes  of  all  his 
fubje^i,  from  the  petty  kfftgs  down  to  the  lowcA  per* 
fbns,  as  ever  the  dairos  had.  The  dairo  rcGdes  con* 
ftamly  at  Meaco,  and  the  cubo  at  Jeddo. 

The  inhabitants  of  Japan  are  well-grown,  agile,  and 
•ftivr,  and  at  the  fame  time  Aout  limbed,  though  they 
do  not  equal  in  Arength  the  northern  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  The  colour  of  the  face  is  commonly  yellow; 
which  fnmetimes  varies  to  brown,  and  fometimes  to 
white.  The  inferior  fort,  who  during  their  work  in 
fummer  have  often  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  naked, 
are  fun  burnt  and  browner;  women  of  diAindlion,  who 
pcver  go  uncovered  into  the  open  air,  are  perfe^y  white. 

The  national  charaf^er  conftAs  in  intelligence  and 
prudence,  ftanknera,  obedience,  and  politenefs,  good* 
nature  and  civility,  curiolity,  induAry,  and  dextetity, 
economy  and  fobriety,  hardinefi,  clcanlinefs,  juAice, 
•nd  uprightnefs,  huneAy  and  Adelity  ; in  being  alfo 
■kiAruAful,  fupei^itiour,  haughty,  rckniful,  biave,  and 
invincible. 

In  all  its  tranfaAions,  the  nation  Akows  great  Intel* 
ligcRce,  and  can  by  no  means  be  numbered  among  the 
lavage  and  uncivilized,  but  rather  is  to  be  placed  a- 
mong  the  poliiked.  The  prefent  mode  of  government, 
idmirable  OciD  in  agricoltufe,  fparing  mode  of  life, 
way  of  trading  with  foreigoer*,  maoufaflures,  Ac. 
afford  convincing  proofs  of  their  cuoniDg,  firmneCi, 
•od  intrepid  courage.  Here  there  are  no  appearances 
•f  that  vanity  fo  common  among  the  AAatica  and  A- 
fricans,  of  adorning  thcmfelvcs  with  fheUs,  glafa-beads, 
and  poHAkcd  metal  plates : neither  are  they  food  of 
the  ufclefs  European  otnaments  of  ^old  and  fdver  lace, 
J|eweU,  &c.  but  are  careful  to  provide  ihemfclvet  from 
the  produdlluns  of  their  own  country  with  neat  cloaihl 
' well  ufted  food,  and  good  wcaponv 


Their  curiofity  is  exccfiive ; DOiliinc  Sopocled  by  Jafoa** 
the  Europeans  ekapes  it.  They  aAt  tor  informatiaa 
concerniog  every  article,  and  their  queAions  continue 
till  they  ^ome  wearifome.  it  is  the  pbJficiiQ,  n- 
mong  the  traden,  tlkat  is  alone  regarded  as  learned, 
and  particularly  dkiring  the  journey  to  court  and  the 
rehdmce  at  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  tlut  be- 
ts regarded  as  the  oracle,  which  they  truA  can  give  re* 
fponfes  in  all  things,  whether  in  matheiruticia,  geo* 
graphy,  phylics,  cbemiAry,  pharmacy,  zoology,  bo* 
tauy,  medicine,  &c. 

Economy  has  its  peculiar  abode  in  Japan.  It  is  a 
virtue  admired  as  wcU  in  the  emperor*! palace  as  in  the 
meaacA  cottage.  It  makes  thufc  of  (mil  pon'efliona 
content  with  their  little,  and  it  prevents  the  abundance 
of  the  rich  from  overAowing  in  excefs  and  voluptuuuf* 
nefs.  Hence  it  happens,  that  what  to  other  countrica 
is  called  (emreity  and  famine,  it  unkirown  here;  and 
that,  in  fo  very  poptdous  a Aatr,  tcarcc  a petfon  in  nc* 

CcAity,  or  a beggar,  Aiould  he  found. 

The  names  of  families,  and  of  fingle  perfoos,  are 
under  very  diAcrcot  regulations  from  ours.  The  fa* 
mity  name  is  never  changed,  but  is  never  ufed  in  or* 
dinary  conveifation,  and  only  when  they  6gn  Tome 
wrltiikg  t to  which  they  alfo  for  the  moA  part  afHx 
their  k‘al.  There  is  alfo  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
furname  is  always  placed  firft  ; juA  as  in  botaitical 
books  the  generic  name  is  always  placed  before  the 
fpccitic  name.  7^  prwaomeo  is  always  ufed  in  ad* 
drefling  a perfon  ; and  it  is  changed  feverml  tinses  in 
the  coiufe  of  hfe.  A cbikl  receives  at  birth  from  its 
parents  a name,  witich  is  retained  till  it  has  itfelf  a 
fon  arrived  at  maturity.  A perfon  again  changes  hit 
nime  when  he  is  ioveAcd  with  any  ofbee;  as  slfo  when 
he  is  advanced  to  an  higher  trvA  : fome,  as  emperors 
and  princes,  acquire  a new  name  after  death.  The 
names  of  women  are  left  variable  ; they  are  in  general 
borrowed  from  the  moA  beautiful  Aowert*- 

After  maniage,  the  wife  Is  cooAned  to  her  own 
apartmeilt,  from  whence  Akc  hardly  ever  Airs,  except 
once  a.year  to  the  funcral-ritei  of  her  Aunily  ; aor  is 
Aie  permitted  to  fee  any  man,  except  perlups  {ume 
very  near  rehtion,  and  that  as  feldom  as  can  be.  The 
wives,  as  well  as  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  caA, 
bring  no  poriioo  with  them,  but  arc  rather  bought  ^ 
the  hufband  of  their  parenu  and  rclationa.  Tlic  bride* 
groom  moA  commoidy  feci  his  bride  for  the  ArA  time 
upon  her  being  brought  to  his  houfe  from. the  place  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony : fur  in  the  temple  where  it  is 
performed  fbe  is  covered  over  with  a veil,  which  reaches 
from  the  bend  to  the  feet.  A huAiaod  can  put  his  wives 
to  a snore  or  lets  (evere  death,*  if  they  give  him  the  IraA 
caufe  of  jealoufy,  by  being  barely  to  converfe  with 
•Dother  mao,  or  fullering  one  to  come  ioto  their  apart* 

■sent. 

The  drefa  of  the  Japaaefe  deferves,  more  than  that 
of  any  other  people,  the  name  of  national ; futce  they 
ate  not  only  differtnf  from  that  of  all  olh^  men,  but 
are  alfo  of  the  fame  form  in  all  ranks,  from  the  mo* 
narch  to  his  means  A fubjeA,  as  well  as  in  both  fexest 
and  what  exceeds  all  cr^ibUity,  they  hare  not  been 
altered  for  at  leaA  2444  years.  They  uaiverfallj  con* 
fiA  of  night  gowns,  made  long  and  wide,  of  which  fe* 
veral  are  worn  at  once  by  aH  ranks  and  all  ages.  The 
ixkore  diAinguilhed  and  the  rich  have  them  of  the 
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6nrft  { th«  poorer  k>ct  of  cottoa.  71io£e  of  the 
■ V ■ ' wos»<o  rracb  djwn  to  the  groondi  and  fomctimet 
have  a into  ; in  the  men,  they  reach  dolni  to  the 
hetUt  travcnen,  foldicra,  and  labourers  either  lock 
thetn  op»  or  wear  them  only  down  to  the  kneca.  The 
habit  cC  the  coen  is  geocialiy  of  one  colour  ; tbe  wo> 
men  have  tbcirt  variegated  and  frcejncatly  with  flowera 
of  gold  intertt-oven.  In  fammer,  they  are  either  with* 
out  bningy  or  have  but  a thin  one ; in  winter  they  are 
fluffed  to  a great  thicknefa  with  eottun  nr  filk.  The 
men  fcldom  wear  a great  number  { but  the  women 
thirty,  fifty,  or  more,  all  fo  thin,  that  tlicy  fcarce  tn> 
gether  amount  to  five  poanda.  The  uudennoft  fenret 
iatr  a fhirt,  and  it  thetefore  either  white  or  blur,  and 
lor  the  mofl  part  thin  and  tranfparcnt.  AU  thefe 
^ownt  arc  faflened  round  the  wail^  with  a belt,  which 
m the  men  arc  about  a hand’s  breadth,  in  the  women 
about  a foot ; of  fuch  a length  that  the^  go  twice 
rouud  the  waifi,  and  afterwards  are  tied  in  a knot  with 
many  ends  aod  bowe.  The  knot,  particuUHy  among 
the  fair  fex,  is  very  coafpicoous,  and  immediately  in« 
lonni  the  fpc^aior  whether  they  are  married  or  not. 
The  unmarried  hare  it  behind,  on  their  back : the 
married  before.  In  this  belt  the  men  fix  their  fihres 
flms  pipe,  tobacco,  and  medicine  boxes.  In  the  neck 
the  gowna  are  always  cut  round,  without  a collar  | 
they  therefore  hare  the  neck  bare;  nor  is  it  covered 
with  cravat,  ^th,  or  any  thing  clfe.  l*he  flecrea  are 
always  ill^made,  and  out  of  all  proportioa  wide:  at 
the  opening  before,  they  are  half  £cwcd  up,  (b  that 
tlicy  form  a fack,  in  which  the  bands  can  be  put  tn 
cold  weather ; they  aUo  ferre  for  a pocket.  Girls  In 
particular  liave  their  fleeves  fo  long  that  they  reach 
down  to  the  ground.  Such  is  the  funplicity  m their 
* habit,  that  they  arc  fooe  drefled  ; and  to  undrefs 

they  need  only  c^n  their  girdle  and  draw  in  their 
airaa. 

As  tbe  gowns  from  their  length,  keep  the  thigha 
and  legs  warm,  there  it  no  oecation  fur  Aockings ; 
Oor  do  they  u£e  them  in  all  the  empire.  Among 
poorer  perfona  on  a journey,  and  among  foidim,  who 
have  not  fuch  king  gowns  <toe  fees  bufleina  of  cotton. 
Shoes  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  flippers,  are,  of  all 
that  it  worn  by  tbe  Japaa^e,  the  firapUfl,  the  mean- 
eft,  aod  the  moft  mtfcrable,  though  in  general  ufe  a- 
Bkong  high  and  low,  rich  aod  poor.  They  are  made 
of  interwoven  rice  Araw;  and  fometimes  lor  perfons 
of  diftinfhoa,  of  rerdi  fplit  very  thin.  They  conlill 
only  of  a foie,  without  upper-leathers  or  quarters. 
Before,  there  palFes  over,  traafverfely,  a how  of  linen, 
of  a finger*!  breadth  : from  the  point  of  the  Aioc  to 
thii  bow  goes  a thin  round  band,  which  running  wUh> 
in  the  great  toe,  iirrvci  to  keep  the  Ihne  fixed  to  the 
fiaot.  'Fbe  (hoe  being  without  quarters  Aides  during 
walking,  like  n (Upper.  Travelicra  have  three  bnnde 
of  twifted  draw,  by  which  tlicy  faften  the  flioc  to  the 
Ibot  and  kg,  to  prevent  its  Uling  off.  The  japanefe 
never  enter  their  houfea  with  (hoes,  but  put  Uiem  off 
in  tbe  entrance.  This  precaution  is  taken  for  the 
Cake  of  their  neat  carpets.  During  the  time  the 
Dutch  refide  in  Japan,  aa  they  hare  (bmetinves  occa- 
floB  to  pay  the  natives  vifits  in  their  houfes  and  as 
they  have  tkeir  ourn  apartment  at  llic  fa^ory  covered 
with  the  Came,  fovt  of  carpeu,  they  do  not  wear  Euro* 
, jtfsa  (haca»  but  have  in  their  Head  red,  green,  oi  black 
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nippers,  which  can  eaftly  be  put  off  at  entering  lo. 
liicy,  however,  wear  (lockinn,  with  fhoes  of  cotton, 
fsflciicd  by  buckles.  Thdie  (hoes  are  made  in  Japan, 
and  may  be  wa(hed  whenever  they  become  dirty. 

The  way  of  drefling  the  hair  Is  not  kfs  peculiar  to 
this  pcopk,  and  lek  univcrfidly  prevalent  among  them, 
than  the  ofe  of  thcti  long  gowns.  The  men  {have  the 
bead  ftom  the  forehead  to  tbe  neck  ; and  the  hair  re* 
mainiiig  on  the  temples  *nd  in  the  nape,  is  well  hc- 
fmeartd  with  oil,  turned  upwards,  ami  then  tied  with 
a white  paper  thread,  which  is  wrapped  round  fevcitd 
times.  The  ends  of  the  hair  beyond  the  head,  arc 
cut  erufiways,  about  a fioger's  length  being  Icfc. 
Tliis  part,  after  being  palled  together  with  oil,  11  bent 
in  fuch  a maaoer  that  the  point  is  beoughi  to  the 
crown  of  the  bead;  in  which  fituation  it  is  fixed  by 
palling  t!ie  fame  thread  ronod  it  once.  Women,  ex- 
cept f^uch  as  happen  to  be  feparated  from  their  huf- 
bands  (have  no  part  of  their  head. 

The  head  is  never  covered  with  hat  or  bonnet  in 
winter  or  in  fummer,  except  when  they  are  on  a jour- 
ney ; and  then  they  nfe  a conical  hat,  made  of  a fort 
of  grafs,  aod  fixed  with  a nbband.  Soove  trmvcUiag 
women,  who  are  met  with  on  the  roads  have  a bonoet 
like  a IhaWng  balioo  inverted  on  tbe  head,  which  to- 
made  of  doth,  in  which  gold  is  interworen.  On  other 
occafioDS,  their  naked  beads  arc  prtfenred,  both  from 
rain  and  the  fun,  by  umbrellas.  'iVavellers,  moreover, 
bare  a fort  of  riding-cont,  made  of  thick  paper  oiled. 
They  are  woin  by  the  upper  fervaots  of  princes,  and 
the  fuitc  of  other  travelleri.  Dr  lluinberg  ai>d  lus 
&Uow*traveUcrs  during  their  journey  to  court,  were 
obliged  to  provide  fuch  fur  their  attendants  when  they 
palM  through  tbe  (dace  where  they  are  made. 

A Japanefe  always. has  his  arms  painted  on  one  or 
more  of  hit  garments,  efpeeially  00  the  long  and  (hoit 
gowtw,  on  the  fleeves  or  between  the  IKouldcrtt 
that  nobody  can  deal  them;  which  otherwife  might 
eafily  happen  in  a country  where  the  clothea  are  fo 
much  alike  in  (luff,  (hape,  and  fize. 

Tbe  weapons  of  tlie  Japanek  confiA  of  a bow  and 
arrow,  fabre,  halbert,  and  The  bows  are 

very  large,  and  the  arrows  lon^,  as  in  China.  When 
the  bows  arc  to  be  beat  and  difcharged,  the  troop  al- 
ways refts  on  one  knee,  which  hinders  them  making  a 
fpeedy  dilchargc.  In  the  fpring,  the  troops  alTcmblc 
to  pra^Hfe  (hooting  at  a mark.  Mun^eti  are  not  gc* 
urral;  Dr  TSninberg  only  faw  them  in  the  bands  of 
periionsof  diftin^ion,  in  a frparate  aod  elevated  part 
of  the  audience  room.  The  barrel  it  of  tbe  common 
length  ; but  the  flock  is  very  (bort,  aad  there  is  a 
match  in  the  lock.  *i^e  fibre  is  their  principal  and 
bed  weapon,  which  is  univerfaUy  worn,  except  by  the 
peafants.  They  are  commonly  a yard  long,  a little 
crooked,  and  thick  in  the  back,  'llic  Uaden  are  of  an 
locomparabk  goodnefs  and  the  old  onea  are  in  very 
high  ^rcm.  They  arc  far  fuperior  to  the  Spaniih 
blades  £l>  celebrated  in  Enropt.  A tolerably  thick- 
nail  is  eafily  cut  in  two  without  any  damage  to  the 
edge ; and  a nun,  according  to  the  account  ^ the  Ja- 
paaclic,  may  be  cleft  arooder.  A frparate  laih  is  aever* 
ufed,  but  the  fword  is  Buck  in  the  belt,  on  the  left 
fide,  with  the  edge  upwards  which  t«a  European  ap* 
petrs  ridiculous.  All  perfons  in  office  wear  two  fuch 
Ubres  one  u£  ilicu  o<*:o,  aod  the  other  the  fworJof 
4 . "A-j 
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0^‘tt  II  It  i<  called  ( the  Utter  ii  alwtyi  the  longer. 
■ " r “ ' Both  are  worn  in  the  belt  oo  the  Ume  fide,  and  fo 
dirpoftd  at  to  crofi  each  other.  When  they  are  fit* 
ting,  they  have  their  fword  of  o£Sce  Uid  oo  one  fide 
or  before  them. 

The  fciencea  are  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  the 
fame  height  in  Japan  as  in  Europe.  Tl»e  hidory  of 
the  country  is,  ootwithfiafKliDg,  more  authentic^ 
perhapt,  than  that  of  any  other  country ; and  it  ta 
iludird,  without  diflinAioD,  by  aiL  Agriculturei 
which  is  confidered  as  the  art  moft  necefTary,  and 
moil  conducive  to  the  fupport  and  profperity  of 
the  kingdom,  is  no  where  in  the  world  brought  to 
fuch  perfcAion  as  here ; where  neither  civil  nor  foreign 
war,  nor  emigration,  diminiihes  popoUtion  | and  where 
a thought  is  never  entertained,  either  of  getting  pof> 
fsilion  of  other  countries,  or  to  import  the  ufcMs  and 
often  hurtful  produAions  of  foreign  Unds  ) but  where 
the  utmofi.  care  is  takes  that  so  turf  lies  uncultivated, 
and  DO  produce  the  earth  unemployed.  Aftronomy 
is  purfu^  and  refpcAcd  | but  the  natives  are  unable, 
without  the  aid  of  Chinefe,  and  fometimes  of  Dutch  al* 
manacks,  to  form  a true  kalendar,  or  calculatt  an  e* 
clipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon  within  minutes  snd  fccoods. 
Medicine  has  neither  arrived,  nor  is  it  likely  to  arrive, 
at  any  degree  of  perfeflioo.  Anatomy  it  totally  uo* 
known ; the  knowledge  of  difeafes  imperfedl,  intri* 
cate,  and  often  fabulous.  Botany,  and  the  knowledge  of 
medicines,  cooftituie  the  whole  of  their  IkilL  'They 
life  only  fimples ; and  thefe  generally  in  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic  decoAious.  They  are  unacquainted  with 
compound  medicines.  Their  phyficians  always  indeed 
feel  the  pulfe  ; but  they  are  very  tedious,  not  quitting 
it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; befides,  they  examine  firit 
one,  and  then  the  other  arm,  as  if  the  blood  was  not 
driven  by  the  fame  heart  to  Wh  pulfes.  Befidci  thefle 
difeafes  which  they  have  in  common  srith  other  coun- 
tries, or  peculiar  to  themfclvcs,  the  venereal  difesfe  is 
very  firquent,  which  they  only  uodcHlood  how  to  al- 
leviate by  decoAions,  thought  to  purify  the  blood. 
Salivation,  which  their^ihyficians  have  heard  mention- 
ed by  the  Dutch  furgeons,  appears  to  them  extremely 
formidable,  both  to  conduA  and  to  undergo  | but  they 
have  lately  learned  the  art  of  employing  the  fublimate 
with  much  fuccela.—- Jurifprodence  it  not  an  extenfive 
fludy  in  Japan.  No  country  hat  thinner  law.books, 
or  fewer  judges.  Explanations  of  the  law,  and  advo- 
cates, are  things  altogether  unknown  } but  no  where, 

« perhaps,  are  the  laws  more  certainly  put  in  force, 
without  refped  to  perfont,  without  partiality  or  vio- 
lence. Ther  are  very  ftrifl,  and  law-fuits  very  fliort. 
The  Japanele  know  little  more  of  phyfica  or  chemi- 
ftry  than  what  they  have  learned  of  late  years  of  the 
Europeans. 

Their  computstioo  of  time  takes  its  rife  from  Mm-o, 
or  660  years  before  Chrift.  The  year  is  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  of  the  moon ; fo  that  fome 
years  contift  of  twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  months  | 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  falls  out  in  February 
or  March.  'Fbey  have  no  weeks  coaCfting  of  fevea 
days,  or  of  fix  workiog  days  aad  a holiday ; but  the  firft 
-and  fiftecath  day  of  the  month  ferve  for  a holiday. 
On  thefe  days  no  work  is  done.  On  new-yearVdar 
they  go  roui^  to  wi(h  one  another  a new  year,  with 
ihcir  whole  fsmilics,  clad  io  white  and  blue  chequered, 
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their  hoGday  drefs } and  they  reft  alinoft  the  whole  of 
the  firft  month.  The  day  is  divided  only  into  twelve 
houn  { and  in  this  divifion  they  are  dire^d  the  whole 
year  by  the  rifiog  and  fetting  of  the  fua.  They  reckon 
fix  o’clock  at  the  rifing,  and  fix  likevrne  at  the  fetting 
of  the  fun.  Mid-day  and  raid«night  are  always  at 
nine.  Time  is  not  meafured  by  clocks  or  hour- 
glaftes,  but  with  burning  matches,  which  are  twifted 
together  like  ropes,  and  divided  by  knots.  When  the 
match  is  burnt  to  a knot,  which  indicates  a certain 
portion  of  time  elapfcd.  notice  is  given  during  the 
day,  by  ftrikiqg  the  bells  of  the  temples;  and  in  the 
night,  by  the  watchmen  ftriking  two  brards  againft 
one  another.  A child  is  always  reckoned  1 year  old 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  birth,  whether  this  hap- 
pen at  the  beginning  or  the  clofe.  A few  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  performed  the  horrid 
ceremony  of  trampling  on  images  reprefenting  tlie 
crofs  and  the  V'irgin  Mary  with  her  child.  The 
images  are  of  melted  copper,  and  are  faid  to  be  fcarcc 
a foot  in  height.  This  ceremony  is  intended  to  im- 
prefs  every  individual  with  hatred  of  the  Cbriftim 
doArine,  and  the  Poituguefe,  who  attempted  to  in* 
troduce  it  there  ; and  alio  to  difeover  whether  there 
is  any  remnant  of  it  left  among  the  japanefe.  It  is 
performed  in  the  places  where  the  Chnftians  chiefly 
refided.  In  Nagafaki  it  lads  four  days ; then  the 
images  are  conveyed  to  the  circumjacent  places,  and 
afterwards  are  laid  afide  againft  the  next  year.  Every 
perfon,  except  the  Japanefe  govanor  and  his  atteo- 
danli,  even  the  fmalleft  child,  reuft  be  prefent ; but 
it  is  sot  true,  as  fume  have  pretended,  that  the  Dutch 
arc  alfo  obliged  to  trample  on  the  image.  Overfeers 
arc  ^pointed  in  every  place,  which  aflemble  the  peo- 
ple in  companies  in  certain  houfes,  call  over  the  name 
of  every  one  in  his  turn,  and  take  care  that  every 
thing  goes  on  properly.  The  children,  not  yet  able 
to  walk,  have  their  feet  placed  upon  it ; older  per- 
foQS  pafs  over  it  from  one  fide  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

The  Japanefe  arc  muck  addiAed  to  poetry,  mufic, 
and  painting  ; the  firft  is  faid  to  be  grand  as  to  the 
ftylc  and  imagery,  loftinefs,  and  cadence ; but,  like 
that  of  the  Chinefe,  is  not  eafily  underftood  or  relifh- 
cd  by  the  Europeans.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their 
mufic,  both  vocjd  and  iaftrumental ; the  beft  of  which, 
of  cither  kind,  would  hardly  be  tolerable  Co  a'nice 
European  ear. 

They  pretend,  like  the  Chinefe,  to  have  been  the 
ioventori  of  printing  from  time  immemorial,  and  their 
method  is  the  fame  with  theus,  on  wooden  blocks ; but 
they  excel  them  in  the  neatnefs  of  catting  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  goodnefs  of  their  ink  tod  paper.  Tliey 
likewife  lay  claim  to  the  inveotioo  of  gunpowder ; and 
are  vaftly  uiperior  to  the  Chinefe  in  the  ufe  of  all  forts 
of  fire-arms,  efpecially  of  artillery,  as  w«II  as  the  curi- 
•ufnefsof  their  fire  works. 

Their  manner  of  writing  is  much  the  lame  as  that 
of  the  Chinefe,  vit«  in  columns  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  columni  begiuning  at  the  right  and  ending  at 
the  left  hand.  Their  charaAers  were  alfo  •riginally 
the  fame,  but  now  differ  contiderably. 

Their  language  hath  fome  affinity  with  the  Chinefe, 
though  it  appears  from  its  various  dialers  to  have  been 
a kind  of  compound  of  that  and  other  languages,  de« 
rived  from  the  various  nations  that  fit  ft  peopled  ^ofa 
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It  U not  0DI7  Tery  rrgulir,  pcHte,  cknnt» 
- » and  copious*  but  abounds  with  a great  variety  of  fy- 
acoyna*  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl  they  are 
upon*  whether  fubHinet  familiart  or  low  { and  to  the 
quality*  age*  aod  Tea*  both  of  the  fpeaker  and  perfon 
fpoken  to. 

The  Japanefe  are  commonly  very  ingenious  in  moft 
handicraft  trades ; and  excel  even  the  Chioefe  in  fc* 
veral  manufa^urcs*  particularly  is  the  beauty,  good' 
nefa,  and  variety  of  their  filks,  cottons*  and  other 
fluffs*  and  in  their  japan  and  porcelain  waxes.  No 
eaflern  nation  comes  up  to  them  in  the  tempering  and 
fabricating  of  feymitars,  fworda,  muiketa*  and  other 
fqch  weapon!. 

The  Japanefe  architedure  ia  much  in  the  fame  tafte 
and  ftyk  as  that  of  the  Chioefe,  efpeciaUy  as  to  their 
templet,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings;  but  in 
private  ones  they  affe^  more  pUinnefs  and  neatnefs 
than  fhow.  Thefe  laft  are  of  wood  and  cement, 
conliftingof  two  ftories:  they  dwell  only  in  the  lovrer; 
the  upper  chamber  ferving  for  wardrobn.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  rufh-mats  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
Id  every  boufe  there  is  a fmall  court,  ornamented  with 
trees,  ihrubs,  and  Aower>pots  ; u likewife  with  1 place 
for  bathing.  Chimnics  are  unknown  in  this  country* 
although  Are  Is  needed  from  the  cold  month  of  O^o- 
ber  till  the  end  of  March.  They  heat  their  rooms 
with  charcoal  coutalned  in  a copper  ftove*  which  they 
fit  round.  Tbeir  cities  are  generally  fpacious,  haring 
each  a prince  or  governor  rclidiog  in  them.  The  ca> 
piulofjedo  is  2 1 French  leagues  in  circumference. 
Its  Areets  arc  ftraight  and  large.  There  are  gates  at 
Kttle  diAanccs,  with  an  extremclT  high  ladder*  which 
they  afceod  to  difeover  fires.  Villaget  differ  from 
cities  in  haring  but  one  flreet ; which  often  extends 
feveral  leagues.  Some  of  them  are  fituated  fo  near 
each  other*  that  they  are  only  feparated  by  a river  or 
a bridge.  The  principal  furniture  of  the  Japanefe 
coofifls  in  ftrmw-mats,  which  ferve  them  for  feats  and 
beds  j a fmall  table  for  every  one  who  cboofes  to  eat 
is  the  only  moveable.  The  Japanefe  fit  always  upon 
their  hams.  Before  dinner  begins*  they  make  a pro- 
found bow  aod  drink  to  tbe  health  of  the  guefU. 
The  sromeo  eat  by  tbemfelves.  During  the  courfes* 
they  drink  a glafs  of  fakki,  which  is  a kind  of  beer 
ma^  of  rice  kept  conflaotly  warm ; and  they  drink  at 
each  new  morfcl.  Tea  and  fakkt  are  the  moll  favou- 
rite drink  of  this  people  t wine  and  fpirils  are  never 
ufed,  nor  even  accept^  when  offered  by  the  Dutch. 
Sakki,  or  rice  beer*  is  clear  as  wine,  and  of  an  agree- 
able tartc  1 taken  in  quantity*  it  intoxicates  for  a few 
moments,  and  ciuCes  htadach.  Both  men  and  women 
are  fond  of  tobacco*  which  is  in  uoiverfal  vo^e  and 
liaoked  cootinoally.  Tbe  gardens  about  tbeir  houfes 
are  adorned  with  a variety  of  flowers,  trees,  verdure* 
baths,  terraces*  and  other  cmbcUIihracnts.  The  fumi- 
tureacd  decorations  of  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  diftino- 
tion  conCA  in  japan-work  of  various  colours*  curious 
paintings*  beds*  couches,  (kreens*  cabioeta*  tablea*  a 
variety  of  porcelain  jars,  vafei , tea-equipage,  and  other 
vtffeU  sad  figures,  together  with  iwords,  guns,  fey* 
altars,  and  other  arms.  Tbeir  retinues  are  more  or 
kls  numeroua  aod  fplendid  according  to  their  rank  ; 
but  there  are  few  of  tbe  lords  who  have  left  than  50  or 
jtoifaw  richly  dad  asd  armcd|  fomc  ob  foot|  but  moft 


00  horfeback.  As  for  thdr  petty  kings  and  prioeei* 
they  are  feldom  feen  without  500  or  200  at  lean,  when 
they  either  wait  on  the  emperor*  which  is  one  half  of 
the  year,  or  attend  him  abroad. 

When  a prince  or  great  man  dies,  there  are  com- 
monly about  10*  20,  or  more  youths  of  his  buufehold* 
and  fuch  as  were  his  greatefl  favourites,  who  put  them- 
felvei  to  a vcluntary  death*  at  the  place  where  the  bo- 
dy is  buried  or  burned:  as  foon  aa  the  funeral  pile* 
confiding  of  odoriferoua  woods,  gums,  fpices*  oils* 
and  other  ingredients,  U Art  00  fire,  the  rations  and 
friends  of  the  deceafed  throw  their  prefenta  into  it* 
fuch  as  deaths,  arms*  vtduals*  money,  fweet  herbs* 
flowers,  and  other  things  which  they  imagine  will  be  of 
ufc  to  him  in  the  other  world.  Thofe  of  the  middle 
or  tower  rank  commonly  bury  their  dead,  without  any 
other  burning  than  that  of  fome  odoriferous  woods, 
gums,  ftc.  The  fcpulclirct  into  which  tbe  bones  and 
idhcs  of  perfons  of  rank  are  depofited,  arc  generally 
very  magnificent,  and  fituated  at  fomc  diflaocc  from 
the  towns. 

The  Dutch  and  Chinefe  are  the  only  nations  al- 
lowed to  traffic  in  Japan.  The  Dutch  at  prefent 
fend  but  two  ffilps  annually*  which  arc  fitted  out  at 
Batavia,  and  fail  in  June,  and  return  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Tlie  chief  merebandife  is  Japanefe  copper 
and  raw  camphor.  The  wares  which  the  Dutch  com- 
pany import  are*  coarfc  fugar,  ivory,  a great  quantity 
of  tin  aod  lead,  a little  call  iron,  various  kinds  of  fine 
chintzes,  Dutch  doth  of  diffsrent  colours  and  finends, 
ferge  wood  for  dyeing,  tortife-fliell,  and  c^tu  jlrahicut. 
The  littia  merchaodife  brought  by  the  officers  on 
tbeir  own  account,  coofifls  of  faffron,  theriaca*  fealing* 
wax,  glafi-beads*  watches*  fltc.  flee.  About  the  time 
when  the  Dutch  fliipa  areexpeded*  fereral  outpoflaare 
flatiooed  on  the  higheft  hills  by  the  government;  they 
are  provided  with  telefcopes,  and  long  before  their  ar- 
rival  give  the  governor  of  Nagafski  notice.  Aa  foon 
at  they  anchor  in  tbe  harbour,  the  upper  and  under  of- 
ficers of  the  Japanefe  immediately  betake  tbemfelves  on. 
board,  together  with  intarpreters ; to  whom  is  delivered 
a chefl,  in  which  all  the  failors  books*  the  mufter-rofl 
of  the  whole  crew*  fix  fmall  barrels  of  powder,  fix  bar- 
rels of  balls,  fix  mufleets,  fix  bsyonets,  fix  piflola,  and 
fix  fwords*  are  depofited  ; this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
whole  remaining  ammunition  after  the  Imperial  garri- 
foo  has  been  faluted.  Thefe  things  are  conveyed  on 
(hore*  and  preferred  in  a feparaie  warehoufc,  nor  are 
tli^  returned  before  tbe  dsy  the  (hip  quits  the  harbouA 

Duties  are  quite  unknown  as  well  in  tbe  inland  parts 
as  on  the  coafl,  nor  are  there  any  cuftoms  required 
cither  for  exported  or  imported  g<^s ; in  advantage 
enjoyed  by  few  nations.  But*  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  any  forbidden  wirea*  the  utmofl  vigilance  is 
obferved ; then  tbe  men  snd  things  are  examined  with 
tbe  eyes  of  Argus.  When  any  European  goes  on- 
(hore,  he  is  examined  before  he  leaves  the  (hip,  aod 
afterwards  on  hit  landing.  This  double  fearch  is  ex- 
ceedingly Arid ; fo  that  not  only  the  pockets  and 
doathi  are  flroaked  with  the  hands,  but  the  pudenda 
of  the  meaner  fort  are  prellcd,  and  the  hair  of  the 
Oaves.  All  the  Japanefe  who  come  on  board  arc 
fcarcbcd  in  like-  manner*  except  only  theii  fuperior 
officers : fo  allb  are  tbe  wares  either  exported  or  ins* 
ported,  fiffl  oa  board,  and  then  at  the  fli^y,  except 
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Jiftfi,  the  greit  chefUt  whidi  are  opened  at  the  faciorf«  and 
carefully  txamined  that  they  ftrikeihcvery  Tides  left 
' they  ihould  he  hoUow.  The  bed  doches  are  often  o* 
pened,  and  the  feathers  examined  : rods  of  iron  are  run 
into  the  pota  of  butter  and  confe^ont : a fquaie  hole 
is  made  in  the  cbeefc^  and  a long*potnted  iron  isthruft 
into  it  in  all  dirediont.  Their  fuTpicion  it  carrird  fo 
far,  that  they  take  out  and  breah  one  or  two  of  the 
en»  brought  from  Batavia* 

U'he  inter^irctera  are  all  natives  t they  fpeak  Dutch 
in  different  degrees  of  purity.  The  government  per* 
Blits  no  foreigner  Co  learn  their  language*  kft  they 
fhould  by  means  of  this  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
manufsduirs  of  the  country  ( but  forty  or  liny  inter* 
preters  arc  provided  to  ferve  the  Dutch  in  their  trade* 
or  on  any  other  occafinn. 

The  interpreters  arc  very  inquifitive  after  European 
booka,  and  generally  provide  themfelres  with  feme 
from  the  Dutch  meicbanta.  They  perufe  them  with 
care,  and  remember  what  they  learn.  They  befidea 
endeavour  to  get  inflnidion  from  the  Europeans ; for 
which  purpofe  they  aft  numherlefa  queftioos,  particu- 
larly rtfpediag  reedicine*  phylics*  and  natural  biftory. 
Muft  of  them  apply  to  medicine,  and  are  the  only 
ph)  Geians  of  their  nation  who  pradife  in  the  European 
manner,  and  with  European  medicines,  which  they 
procure  from  the  Dutch  phyficians.  Hence  they  are 
able  to  acquire  money,  mod  to  make  themfelvcs  re* 
fpi£^cd. 

jAfAM  Eertb.  Sec  Mimosa  and  Ttaaa  ynpsairj. 
JAPANNING,  the  art  of  varniihing  and  drawing 
figures  on  wood,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  by  tli£ 
natives  of  Japan  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

7'he  fubilances  which  admit  of  being  japanned  are  tl- 
snoft  tveiy  kind  that  are  dry  and  rigid,  or  noi  too  fieai- 
blc  ; as  wood,  meulr,  leather,  and  p*pvr  prepared* 
Wood  and  metsis  do  not  require  any  other  prepara* 
tion,but  to  have  their  fuiface  perfedly  even  and  ckan: 
but  leather  ftould  be  fecurcly  ftraiiicd  cither  on  frames 
or  on  boards ; as  its  bending  or  forming  folds  would 
otherwife  crack  and  force  off  tbc  coats  of  vamilh  t and 
paper  OmmM.Ik  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  bare 
a previous  ftrong  coat  of  fomc  kind  of  Gac  } but  it  is 
rarely  made  the  Tubjedi  of  japanning  till  it  is  converted 
inco^^*  or  wrought  by  other  means  into  fuch 

form,  that  its  original  ilatc,  particularly  with  refped 
to  flexibility,  is  loft. 

One  principal  vaiiatioo  from  the  method  formcTly 
ufed  in  japanning  is,  the  tflng  or  omitting  any  priming 
or  undercoat  on  the  work  to  be  japanned.  In  the  ol* 
der  practice,  fuch  priming  was  always  ufed  ( and  is 
at  prrfeat  retained  in  the  French  manner  of  japan* 
ning  coaches  an<f  Tnuff-boxes  of  the  math< ; but 
in  the  Birmingham  manufsAurc  btre,  it  has  been  al- 
ways njtded.  Tbc  advantage  of  uGn^  fuch  priming 
or  undercoat  Is,  that  it  makes  a faving  in  the  quantity 
of  varnifli  ufed  \ beesufe  tbc  matter  of  which  the 
priming  ts  compofed  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the 
body  to  be  vamiihedt  and  makes  it  cafy,  by  means 
of  rubbing  and  vnrtcr*poh(hing,  to  gain  an  even  fui^ 
face  for  the  varoift : and  this  was  therefore  fuch  a 
^nvcoience  in  the  cafe  of  wood,  u the  giving  a bard 
oafs  and  firmneJa  to  the  ground  was  alio  in  cafe  of 
leather,  that  it  became  an  ettabliftcd  method  | and  is 


therefore  retained  even  to  the  toftance  of  the 

by  the  French,  «hn  applied  the  reccivevl  me*  * ^ 
thod  of  jspsnning  to  that  kind  of  wmk  on  its  intro* 
dadlioii.  'ibere  it  nevertheleri  this  inconvenience  al- 
ways attending  the  ufc  of  an  uudercoat  of  fixe,  that 
the  japan  ooats  of  varnilh  and  colour  wlU  be  condastly 
liable  to  be  cracked  and  peekd  off  by  any  violence, 
ami  will  not  endure  near  To  long  as  the  bodies  japmn* 

Dcd  in  the  fame  manner,  but  without  any  fuch  prim- 
ing i as  may  be  eafily  obTenred  in  comparing  the  wear 
of  the  Paris  and  Birmingham  fnuff-boxea ; which  lat- 
ter, when  good  of  their  kind,  never  peel  or  crack,  or 
fuffer  any  damage,  uolefs  by  great  violence,  and  fuch 
a continued  rubbing  as  waflcs  away  the  TublUnce  of 
the  vamiih  ; while  the  japan  coats  of  the  PAiifian  crack 
•lid  fly  off  in  flakes,  whenever  any  knock  or  (all,  par- 
ticularly near  the  edges,  expofe  them  to  be  injured* 

But  the  Birmingham  manufaflurers,  who  originally 
prafliTed  the  japanning  only  on  metaU,  to  which  the 
rcafun  above  given  for  the  ufe  of  priming  did  not  ex- 
tend, and  who  took  up  this  art  of  tHmfrlvcs  as  to 
invention,  of  eourfe  omitted  at  fitll  the  ufe  of  any 
fuch  undercoat ; and  not  finding  it  more  ncceffary  in 
the  intlancc  of  ma.bit  than  on  metals,  continue 

Aill  to  rrje^  it.  On  which  acconnt,  the  boxes  of 
their  matiufadure  art,  with  regard  to  the  wear,  grcai- 
ly  better  tlian  the  French. 

The  laying  on  the  colours  in  gum-water,  inftead  of 
varniffi,  is  alfo  another  variation  from  the  method  ^ 
japanning  formerly  practifed : but  the  much  greater 
Urength  of  the  work,  where  thef  art  laid  on  in  varatlh 
or  oil,  has  occa(ioncd  this  way  to  be  exploded  with 
the  greateft  rtafon  in  all  regular  manufa^urrs  : how- 
ever, they  who  may  practice  japanning  on  cabtneta,  or 
other  fuch  pieces  as  are  not  cxf^cd  tomnch  wear  and 
violence,  for  their  arauiement  only,  and  conTequendy 
mny  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  encumber  tbecn- 
fclves  with  the  preparations  necefiMry  fi>r  the  other 
methods,  may  paint  with  watcr-coJoura  on  an  ooder- 
coat  laid  ou  the  wacd  or  ocher  fubftance  of  which  the 
piece  to  be  japanned  is  formed  ; and  then  finilh  with 
the  proper  coats  of  varniHi,  according  to  the  metbodt 
below  taught  i and  if  the  culourt  are  tempered  with 
the  llrongeft  ifiaglafs  Gac  and  hooey,  iaflead  of  gum- 
waicr,  aod  laid  on  very  flat  and  even,  the  wotk  will 
IH>1  be  piuch  inferior  in  appearance  to  that  done  by 
the  other  method,  aad  wiU  bll  as  long  as  the  old 
japan. 

Vf  yAWAtt  CreoaiZr.— The  proper  gnmndsarc  cither 
fuch  as  are  formed  by  the  varniui  aM  colour,  where 
the  whole  is  to  remain  of  one  fimjde  colour ; or  by 
the  vamiffi  either  coloured  or  without  colour,  on 
which  Tome  painting  or  other  decotation  is  afterwardn 
to  be  laid.  It  is  necclftry,  however,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  fpeak  of  the  particular  grounds,  to  (how  tbc 
maaner  of  laying  on  the  priming  or  undercoat,  where 
any  fuch  is  ufed. 

This  p/imiBg  is  of  tbc  fame  nature  with  that  called 
dear  nat'mg,  ot  vulgarly  eUor-eoalaig,  pnt£ufed  erro- 
Deoufly  by  the  houfc- painters;  and  coofifts  only  ia 
laying  on  aod  drying  in  the  mott  even  mauoer  a com- 
pufitioo  of  fixe  aud  wliitiog,  or  lomctimcs  lime  inftead 
of  the  latter.  The  common  fixe  has  been  generally 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  : but  where  tbc  wash  is  nf  a nicer 
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kind,  it  4i  better  to  employ  tlie  gtover*<  or  the  parch 
ment  fire;  tod  if  a third  of  inugUfi  he  added*  It  will 
be  ftill  better,  aod,  if  not  laid  on  too  thick,  much  Irfi 
liable  to  peel  and  crack.  The  woVk  Oiould  be  pre« 
pared  fo»  thia  priming,  by  being  well  fmoothed  with 
the  hfh-flein  or  glafa^iharer  i and,  being  made  tho« 
roughly  clean,  ftiould  be  brufhed  ortr  oncx  or  twice 
with  hot  t’ize,  dilated  with  two  third*  of  water,  if  it 
be  of  the  common  flrength.  The  priming  (houtd 
then  be  laid  on  with  a brufii  aa  even  aa  po0ible  ; and 
/hould  be  formed  of  a fize  whofe  ^nfiftcnoe  ia  be* 
twixt  the  common  kind  and  glue,  mixed  with  aa  much 
whiting  aa  will  give  it  a fufheient  body  of  colour  to 
hide  the  furface  of  %rhatever  it  ia  laid  upon,  but  not 
more. 

If  the  fi^face  be  Tcry  clean  on  which  the  priming 
it  ufed,  twQ  coata  of  it  laid  on  in  this  manner  will  be 
fufficieot  t but  if,  on  trial  with  a line  wet  rags  <t  will 
not  receive  a proper  water  polilh  on  account  of  any 
irrquAlitic*  not  fulHctenUy  filled  up  and  covered,  two 
or  more  coata  mud  be  given  it ; and  whether  a greater 
or  IcCa  number  be  ofed,  the  work  (bould  be  fmoothed, 
after  the  lad  coat  but.  one  u drr*  by  rubbing  it  with 
tlie  Dutch  rulhcf.  When  the  lad  coat  it  dry,  the  water 
polifh  fhould  be  given,  by  paffiog  over  every  part  of 
it  with  a fine  rag  gently  moifirned,  till  the  whole  ap* 
pear  perfedUy  plain  and  even.  The  priming  will  then 
be  ’completed,  aod  the  work  ready  to  receive  the 
painting  ar  ct^ured  varnifh  { the  red  of  the  proceed- 
ing* being  the  Dune  in  tbia  cafe  aa  where  oo  priming  ta 
ufed. 

W’hcn  wood  or  leather  ia  to  be  japanned,  and  no 
priming  ia  ufed,  the  bed  preparation  ia  to  lay  two  or 
three  coat*  of  coarfe  vamifh.compofed  in  the  following 
manner  : 

**  Take  of  rcAified  fpirit  of  wine  one  pint,  and  of 
coarfe  fced-lae  and  refin  each  two  onneea-  DifTolve  the 
fccd  lac  aod  refin  in  the  fpirit ; aod  then  drain  off  the 
varnifh.*' 

Thi*  varnifh,  as  well  aaalt  others  formed  of  {pint  of 
wine,  mud  be  laid  on  in  a warm  place  ; and,  tt  it  can 
be  coovcnicmiy  managed,  the  piece  of  work  to  be 
vamidird  fhould  he  nude  warm  likewife  t and  for  the 
feme  reafnn  all  dampnefa  fhould  be  avoided  ; for  cither 
cold  or  moidure  chills  this  kind  of  varnifh,  and  pre- 
vents its  taking  proper  hold  of  tlie  fubdaoce  on  which 
it  ia  laid. 

When  the  work  ia  fo  prepared,  or  by  the  priming 
with  the  eompofiiion  of  fite  and  whiting  above  dc- 
feribed,  the  proper  japan  ground  mud  be  laid  on, 
which  ia  mifch  the  bed  formed  of  fhcd-lac  varnifh, 
and  tbe  colour  drfired,  if  white  be  not  in  queftion, 
which  demaoda  a peculiar  treatment,  or  great  bright- 
nef*  be  not  requir^,  when  alfo  other  means  mud  be 
purfued. 

'rbe  colour!  nfrd  with  the  fhcll-lfc  vamilli  mav  be 
^y  pigments  whatever  which  give  the  teint  of  the 
ground  defired  t and  they  may  bt  mixed  together  to 
form  brown*  or  any  compound  colours. 

At  metals  never  require  to  be  undercoated  with 
waiting,  thry  may  be  treated  in  tbe  fame  manner  aa 
. wood  or  leather,  when  tKe  undercoat  i*  umiUed,  ex* 
rept  in  tl*e  inflance*  particularly  fpoken  of  below. 

fVbii*  Groiutti^  ~Tbe  forming  a ground  per* 

Ie61y  white,  and  of  the  fird  degree  of  htrdoefa^  re- 
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maioa  hither  a defiderattun,  or  matter  fought  for,  in  J>?aa. 
the  a^t  of  japanning,  aa  there  are  no  fubdancea  which  ‘ - » 
form  a very  hard  varnifh  but  what  have  too  suich  co- 
lour not  to  deprave  the  whitenefa,  wlien  laid  oo  of  ai 
due  thicknefa  over  the  worl^ 

The  neared  approach,  however,  to  a perfect  white 
varnifh,  already  known,  is  made  by  the  following  com- 
pofition. 

**  Take  flake  white,  or  white  lead,  wafhed  over  and 
ground  up  with  a fixth  of  ita  weight  of  darch,  and 
then  dried  } and  temper  it  properly  for  fpreading  whK 
the  madich  vamidi  prepared  aa  uo^r  tbe  article  Via- 

MltH. 

**  Lay  tbefe  on  the  body  to  be  japanned,  'firepared 
either  wKh  or  without  the  undercoat  of  w'Kiting,  ia 
the  manner  at  above  ordered  t and  then  varnifh  it  over 
with  five  or  fix  coata  of  the  following  varnifh  t 

**  Provide  any  quantity  of  the  l^d  feed-lac  | and 
pick  out  of  it  all  the  cleared  and  whited  graina,  re- 
lerving  the  more  coloured  and  fouler  parts  for  the 
coarfe  varoifhea,  fuch  as  that  ufed  for  priming  or  pre- 
paring wood  or  leather.  Take  of  this  picked  fccd-hc 
two  ounces,  and  of  gum-animi  three  ounces  ; and  dif- 
folve  them,  being  previouily  rirdoced  to  a grofa  pow- 
der, in  about  a quart  of  fpirit  of  wine  | aod  drain  *oiT 
the  clear  varnifh. *' 

The  fecd'tac  will  yet  give  a flight  tinge  to  tbia  com- 
pofirion  ) but  cannot  be  omitted  where  the  varnifh  ia 
wanted  to  be  hard  { though,  when  a foftcr  will  anfwer 
the  end,  the  pit^ortioo  may  be  diminifbed,  and  a lit- 
tle crude  turpentine  added  to  the  gnm  animi  to  take 
off  the  britllenefs. 

A very  good  varnifh,  free  entirely  from  all  brittlcoefi* 
may  be  formed  by  difTolviug  at  much  gum-animi  as  the 
oil 'will  take,  in  ^d  nut  or  poppy  oil  \ which  mud  be 
made  to  boil  gently  when  the  gum  ia  pat  into  it*  Tbe 
ground  of  white  colour  itfelf  may  be  laid  on  in  thia 
varnifh,  and  then  a coat  or  two  of  it  may  be  put  over 
the  ground  ; but  it  mud  be  well  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpetitine  when  it  it  ufed.  This,  though  free  from 
britilenefa,  is  oeverthelefa  liable  to  fuffer  by  being  io- 
deitUd  or  bniifed  by  any  flight  drakes;  and  it  will 
not  well  bear  any  polifh,  but  may  be  brought  to  a very 
frnooch  furface  without,  if  it  be  Judicioufly  managed 
id  the  laying  it  on.  It  ia  likewife  fomewhat  udioua 
in  drying,  and  will  requirr  feme  time  where 'feveral 
coals  arc  laid  on  ) aa  the  lad  ought  not  to  contain  much 
oil  of  turpentine. 

C*'rpini<Ir.— Blue  japan  grounds  may  be 
formed  of  bright  PrudUn  blue,^ur  of  verdiur  glazed 
over  by  Pniflian  blur,  or  of  foi^c.  The  colour  may 
be  bed  mixed  with  fhcll-lac  varnifh,  and  brought  to  a 
poliiliing  date  by  five  or  fix  coata  of  varnifh  of  feed- 
lac  : but  the  varmfh,  oeverthelefa,  will  fomewhat  in- 
jure the  colour  by  giving  to  a true  bloc  a cad  of  green, 
aod  foujing  io  fume  degree  a warm  blue  by  tlie  yrQow 
It  contains:  where,  thereferc,  a bright  blue  la  requi- 
red, and  a Icfe. degree  of  hardnefe  can  be  difpenfed 
with,  the  method  t^fore  dirtied  in  the  cafe  of  white 
gnmnda  mud  be  purfued. 

Heti  GrMfMtr.— For  a fcarlet  japan  ground,  < 

vermilion  may  be  ufed  : but  the  vermilion  baa  a glaring 
effed,  that  render*  it  much  lefa  beautiful  than  the 
crimfnn  produced  by  glazing  it  over  with  carmine  or 
doc  lake  i or  even  with  rofe-pink,  which  has  a very 
K good 
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Jafwn.  good  tficA  ufcd  for  this  purpofe.  For  a very  bright 
^ * crimfon,  nevrrthclcfi,  tnllead  of  glaiing  wfili  carmine* 

the  Indian  Ukr  fhould  be  ufed,  diHolved  in  the  fpiri^ 
of  which  the  varntih  ia  compoundc  i,  which  it  readily 
admits  of  when  good : and,  in  thU  cafe,  inilcad  of 
gluing  with  the  fhclMac  varniih,  the  upper  or  poliOi* 
ing  coats  need  only  be  ufed  t as  they  will  equally  re> 
c ive  and  convey  the  tinge  of  the  Indian  lake*  which 
may  be  actually  din’olved  by  fpitit  of  wine  : and  this 
will  be  found  a much  cheaper  method  than  the  ufing 
carmine.  If,  ncvcnhelefs,  the  highefl  degree  of  bright- 
nef*  Ik  required,  the  while  varniihrs  mud  be  ufed. 

7'e/hw  Grcwidt. For  bright  yellow 

grounds,  the  king’s  yellow,  or  the  turpetb  mineral, 
iliould  he  employed,  either  ahmc  or  mixed  with  fine 
Dur^h  pink  : and  the  may  be  Hill  more  height- 
ened by  dilT«tlving  powdered  turmeric-fool  in  the  fpirit 
cf  wine  of  which  the  upper  or  poiifhing  coat  is  made  ; 
which  fpirit  of  wine  mull  be  flrained  fiotn  off  the  dregs 
before  the  fced-lac  be  added  to  it  to  form  the  varnith. 

The  fecd'Uc  vatnifh  is  not  equally  injurious  here, 
and  with  greens,  as  in  the  cafe  of  other  colours  $ be* 
caufc,  Ining  only  tinged  \vith  a reddifh  yellow,  it  is 
little  mote  than  an  addition  to  the  force'of  the  colours. 

Ytllow  grounds  may  tc  liktwiA.’  formed  of  the  Dutch 
pink  e»ii]y  ; wluch,  wheu  good,  will  not  be  wanting  in 
biightuefs.  th«'ugh  extremely  cheap. 

Crttn  TafAH  Green  grounds  may  be 

produced  by  mixing  the  king’s  yellow  and  bright  iViif- 
fian  blue,  or  rather  the  turpelh  mineral  and  Prufiian 
bluet  and  a cheap,  but  fouler  kind,  by  vcrrhgris 
with  a little  of  the  ahovementioned  yellows,  or  Dutch 


when  the  work  is  pul  into  It,  nor  the  heat  i*  creafed  Jipan. 
too  fad  ; cither  of  which  errors  would  make  it  bli ler ; 
but  the  flower  the  heat  is  augmented,  and  the  longer 
it  ii  continued,  provided  It  be  refinrned  within  the 
due  degree,  the  harder  «iU  be  t!»c  coat  of  japaiu 
U’hii  kind  of  varnilh  requires  no  polilh,  haring  re- 
ceived, when  properly  managed,  a fulficient  one  fiotn 
the  heat. 

TTw  Jine  Tortm/e-JbfU  y.itAN  GramH  pr^thted  ^ v vnam 
of  Heat. — The  bell  kind  of  tortoifc-llieli  ground  pro- 
duced by  heat  is  ^ot  Icfs  valuahlc  for  its  great  hardnefs, 
and  enduring  to  he  made  hotter  tlun  boiling  water 
without  damage,  than  for  its  beautiful  appearance.  It 
is  to  be  made  by  means  of  a v^rniffa  prepared  in  the 
following  manner: 

“ Take  of  gi»od  lin^eed-O'l  one  gallon,  and  of  umbre 
half  a pound:  bull  them  together  till  the  joiF  become  • 
very  brown  and  thick  : drain  it  then  through  a coarfe 
cloth,  and  fet  it  again  to  boil ; in  which  iUic  it  muil 
be  continued  till  it  acquire  a pitchy  confdlence  ; when 
it  will  befit  forufe.” 

Having  prepared  thus  the  varnifh.  clean  well  the 
iron  or  copper  plate  or  other  ^iecKi  which  is  to  be  ja- 
panned } and  then  lay  vermilion  tempered  with  Ihcil- 
lac  varnilh,  or  with  drying-oil  diluted  with  oil  of  lur. 
pentine,  very  thinly,  on  the  places  intended  to  imitate 
the  mure  tranfparcui  parts  of  the  tortuife-lheU.  When 
the  vermilion  is  dry,  brufh  over  the  whole  with  the 
black  varniJh,  tempered  to  a due  confidcucc  with  utl 
of  turpentine ; and  when  it  h fet  and  firm,  put  the 
work  into  a fiuve,  where  it  may  undergo  a very 
Arong  heat,  and  mull  be  continued  a coti'iderable 


pink,  but  where  a very  bright  green  is  wanted,  the 
cryftals  of  verdegris,  called  dijitlltd  tvrdiyr*/,  thould 
Ik  employed ; and  to  heighten  the  ciTedl  they  fhould 
be  laid  on  a giouod  ofleaFgold,  which  renders  the  co- 
lour exircmtly  brilliant  and  plcafing. 

They  may  any  of  them  be  ufed  fucccfsfully  vn’th 
good  fted-Uc  varnifh,  for  the  Tcafcm  before  given  ; but 
will  be  ftill  brighter  with  white  varnifh. 

Orange-eolourtH  y.ifviK  6>6i«i<//.--Oiangc*colourcd 
japan  grrmndi  may  he  formed  by  mixing  vermilion  or 
rcd-lcnd  with  king’s  yellow,  or  Dutch  pink ; or  the 
orangc-lac,  which  will  make  a brighter  orange  ground 
than  can  be  produced  by  any  mixture. 

Purple  y.iFJre  Cr&iMiiir.— -Purple  japan  ground*  may 
be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  lake  and  Prufliar)  blue; 
or  a fouler  kind,  by  vermilion  and  PnilTun  blue.  ’They 
may  be  treated  as  the  reft  with  rsfpett  to  the  varnifh. 

B/ael  yjFAN  Groun^  to  he  produced  •u'ithout  Hrat.—^ 
Black  grounds  may  be  formed  by  either  ivoiry-black  or 
lamp- black:  but  the  former  is  preferable  where  it  is 
p<rfe6lly  good. 

'I’hrfc  may  be  always  laid  on  witK  (hril-lac  varnifh  ; 
tod  have  their  upper  or  poltfhing  ccats  of  common 
feed-lac  varnilh,  as  the  tinge  or  foulncfs  of  llic  varnilh 
can  be  here  no  injury. 

Common  Biatk  y^FAH  Groundt  on  Iron  or  Copper^ 

produced  hy  mecrot  of  Heat. For  forming  the  common 

bhickjap^n  grounds  by  means  of  heat,  the  piece  of 
work  to  be  j.ipatiiieJ  muil  be  painted  over  with  dry- 
ing oil ; and,  w!i^  it  is  uf  a moderate  drynefs.  mud  be 
put  into  a Hove  of  fuch  degree  of  heat  as  will  change 
the  oil  to  b!ii<  k,  without  burning  it  fo  as  to  defiroy  or 
weaken  its  leuacity.  'I'Uc  Hove  ihould  not  be  loo  hot 


time  ; if  even  three  weeks  or  a month,  it  will  be  the 
better. 

This  was  given  amongA  other  receipts  by  Kunckel ; 
but  appears  to  have  been  ocglt  ifted  till  it  was  revived 
with  great  fuccefs  in  the  Birmingham  manufacluies, 
whci’t  it  was  not  only  the  ground  of  fnuir-boxes,  drcfs> 
ing-boxes,  and  other  fuch  it  fTer  pieces,  but  of  thofe 
beautiful  tea- waiters  which  have  been  fo  juilly  efteemed 
and  admired  -in  fcvcral  parts  uf  Europe  where  they 
have  been  fent.  This  i';mun«l  may  be  decorated  with 
painting  and  gilding,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  other 
vaniilhed  furface,  which  had  bdl  be  done  alter  the 
gnmnd  luis  been  duly  hardened  by  the  hot  llove  ; but 
it  ta  well  to  give  a fecirnd  annealing  with  a more  gentle 
heat  after  it  is  finifhed. 

Afelhod  of  painting  'Jafam  Wori.— -Japan  work  ought 
properly  to  be  painted  with  colours  in  varnilh,-  though, 
in  order  for  the  greater  difpatch,  and,  in  feme  very 
nice  works  in  fmall,  for  the  freer  ufe  of  the  pencil,  the 
colours  arc  fometimes  tempered  in  oil;  which  fhould 
previouily  have  a fourth  part  of  iu  weight  of  gum* 
animi  diColvcd  in  it;  or,  in  default  of  that,  of  the 
gums  fatidarac  or  mallich..  When  tire  oil  is  thus  ufed, 
it  fhould  be  well  diluted  with  f}Hrit  of  turpentine,  that 
the  colours  may  be  laid  more  evenly  and  thin ; by 
which  means,  fewer  of  the  puUfhiug  or  upper  coats  of 
varnifh  Irecume  oeceffary. 

In  feme  ioftances,  w-aier-rolnurs  arc  laid'on  grounds 
of  gold,  in  the  mannrr  of  other  paintings  ; and  are 
beft,  when  fo  ufed,  in  their  proper  appearance,  without 
any  varnifh  over  them  t and  they  are  alfo  fomelimcs  fo 
managed  as  to  have  the  euedt  ofeRkbofrtd  work.  The 
colours,  employed  ia  this  way,  for  paiuiiug,  arc  betf 
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prepired  hy  meant  of  ifinglaft  ftse  correAcd 
" V"  ' ney  or  fugar>caadf«  The  bodjr  of  which  ihc  emboffcJ 
work  it  nufedi  need  noc»  however,  be  tinged  with  the 
exterior  colour}  but  mtjr  be  bed  formed  of  very  ftroflg 
gum-water,  thickened  to  x proper  confiftence  by  bole- 
armenian  and  whiting  in  er^uai  paru  i which  being  laid 
^ on  the  proper  figure,  and  repaired  when  dry,  may  be 
then  painted  with  the  proper  colours  tempered  in  the 
ifingUft  fixe,  or  to  the  general  manner  with  ihell-Uc 
vamiOi. 

Manmrjif  Farnybmi  JirAH  Work, — The  lafi  and 
finiiliiog  part  of  japanning  lies  in  the  laying  oa  and 
• pottfbing  the  outer  coats  uf  vamtih  : which  are  necef* 
Ury«  as  well  in  the  pieces  that  have  only  one  fimple 
ground  of  colour,  as  with  thofe  that  are  painted.  This 
u in  general  bed  done  with  common  fc^-Uc  vamtih, 
except  in  the  inlUnces  and  on  thofe  occafions  where 
we  have  already  fhown  other  methods  to  be  more  ex- 
pedient : and  the  fame  rcafont  which  decide  as  to  the 
fitnefs  or  impropriety  of  the  vamiOiet,  with  tefpe^  to 
the  colouFi  of  the  ground,  hold  equally  with  regard  to 
thofe  of  the  paioiiag : for  where  brightnefs  is  the 
moil  material  point,  and  a tinge  of  yellow  will  injure 
it,  feed  lac  mud  give  way  to  tbe  whiter  gums;  but 
where  hardnefs  and  a greater  tenacity,  are  mod  ciTcn- 
rial,  it  mud  be  adhered  to  { and  where  both  are  fo  ne- 
cdTary,  that  it  it  proper  one  ibould  give  way  to  the 
other  in  s certain  degree  reciprocally,  a mixed  vamilh 
mud  be  adopted.  ^ 

This  mixed  varnifh,  as  we  mve  already  oblervcd, 
#lhould  be  made  of  tbe  picked  fecd-lac*  The  com- 
mon feed-lac  varnifh,  which  is  the  mod  ufeful  pre- 
paration of  the  kind  hitherto  invented,  may  be  thus 
made : 

**  Take  of  feed- lac  three  ounces,  and  put  it  into 
sratcr  to  free  it  from  the  Kicks  and  filth  that  are  fre- 
quently intermixed  With  it  { ai:d  which  mud  be  done 
hy  ftirring  it  about,  and  then  pouring  off  tlie  water, 
and  adding  frefh  quantitiea  in  o^dcr  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration, till  it  be  freed  from  all  impuritirs,  as  it  very 
cficAually  may  be  by  this  means.  Dry  it  then,  and 
powder  it  grofsly,  and  put  it,  with  a pint  of  rc&ified 
fpirit  of  wine,  into  a bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
above  two-thirds*  Shake  the  mixture  well  together  ; 
and  pUce  the  bottle  in  a gentle  heat,  till  the  fixd 
appear  to  be  diffulvcd  ; the  making  being  in  the  mean 
lime  repeated  as  often  as  roayb  be  convenient : and 
then  pour  off  all  that  can  be  obtained  clear  by  this 
method,  and  drain  the  remainder  through  a coarfe 
cloth.  The  varnifh  thus  prepared  mud  be  kept  for  ufe 
in  a bottle  well  llopt.'* 

When  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  very  droog,  it  will  dif- 
folve  a greater  proportion  of  the  feed-iac : but  this 
Will  faturate  the  common,  which  is  feklom  of  a dreagth 
fufficient  for  making  varniihes  to  peifeClion*  As  the 
chilling,  which  is  the  mod  inconvenient  accident  at- 
tending thofe  of  this  kind,  is  prevented,  or  produced 
more  frequently,  according  to  the  dreagth  of  the 
fpirit  ; we  (hall  tbcrcfuie  take  this  opportunity  of 
fhowing  a method  by  which  weaker  rectified  (piriis 
miy  with  great  cafe,  at  any  time,  be  freed  from 
the  phlegm,  and  rcndeicd  the  fird  degree  of 
ftrmgth. 

**  Take  a pint  of  tbe  common  rcflificd  fpiiit  of 
wine,  and  put  it  into  a bottle,  of  wUUi  it  will  out  fill 
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ith  ho-  above  three  parts.  Add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  peari- 
afhes,  fsit  of  urtar,  or  any  other  alkaiioe  fait,  heated  ^ 
red-hot,  and  powdered,  as  well  u it  can  be  without 
much  lofs  of  its  heat.  Shake  the  mixture  freqticirtly 
for  the  fpdce  of  half  aqhour  ; before  which  time,  a 
OTcat  part  of  the  phlegm  will  be  feparated  from  the 
fpirit,  and  will  appear,  together  with  the  undilTotvcd 
part  of  the  falts,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Let  the 
fpirit  then  be  poured  off,  or  freed  from  the  phlegm 
and  frits,  by  means  of  a txitorium  or  feparating  funnel} 
and  let  half  an  punce  of  the  pcarf  sfhcs,  heated  and 
powdered  as  before,  be  added  to  it,  and  ilie  fame 
treatment  repealed.  This  may  be  done  a third  time, 
if  the  quantity  of  phlegm  feparated  by  the  addition  of 
the  ^srl-aihcs  appear  confidcrable*  An  ounce  of 
alum  reduced  to  powder  and  made  hot,  but  not  burnt, 
mud  then  be  pul  into  the  iptrit,  and  fuffVredto  remaiu 
fomc  hours  } the  bottle  being  frequently  lhaken  : after 
which,  the  fpirit,  being  poured  off  fiom  it,  will  be  fit 
for  ufe.'* 

The  addition  of  the  alum  is  neceitiry,  to  nsutTalizc 
the  remsins  of  tbe  alkaline  fait  or  pearl-aihcs  ; which 
would  otherwife  greatly  deprave  the  fpifii  wiilire  peA 
to  varniihes  and  laqucr,  where  vegetable  colours  are 
concerned } and  muff  cunfcqucntly  render  another  dillU- 
lation  neceflary. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  (ced  lac  or  white  var- 
niihet  is  the  fame,  except  with  regard  to  the  fubfiaoce 
uf»d  in  pglilhing  *,  which,  where  a pure  white  or  great 
clcamcu  of  other  colours  is  in'queilion,  Ihould  be  it- 
filf  white  : whereas  tlic  browner  forts  of  poUfhing  daft, 
u being  cheaper,  and  doing  their  bufineli  with  greattr 
dtfpatch,  may  be  ufed  in  other  cafes.  The  pieces  of 
work  to  be  vsrnifticd  fhould  be  plsced  near  a fire,  or 
in  a room  where  there  is  a ftove,  and  made  perfedly 
dry ; and  then  the  varaifh  may  be  rubbed  over  them 
b^  the  proper  bniftics  made  for  tliat  purpofe,  begin- 
mog  in  the  middle,  and  palTing  the  brulh  to  one  end  < 
and  then  with  another  iirokc  from  the.  middle,  pAffSsg 
it  to  the  other.  But  no  part  fhould  be  ciuffcd  or 
twice  paffed  over,  in  forming  one  coat,  where  it  can 
pollibly  be  avoided.  When  one  coat  is  dr)-,  aiuihcr 
mull  be  laid  over  it}  and^tliis  muil  be  contuiucd  at 
lead  five  or  fix  tim^,  or  more,  if  on  trial  there  be  not 
fufficient  thicknefs  of  varnKh  to  bear  the  prirOi, 
without  laying  bare  the  painiing  or  the  ground  .colour 
underneath. 

Wlien  a fufiicient  number  of  coats  Is  thus  laid  on, 
the  work  as  fit  to  be  pohlhed  : which  matt  be  done,  in 
common  cafes,  by  rubbing  it  with  a rag  dipped  in 
Tripoli  or  pumice- Jooe,  commonly  called  n.tunjl^e^ 
finely  powdoxd:  hut  towards  the  end  of  the  rubbing, 
a little  oil  of  any  kind  fhould  be  ufed  aJjitg  wiih  the 
powder;  and  when  the  work  appears  fiifHcicntly  bright 
and  glofiy,  it  thould  b«  well  rubbed  with  the  oil  rioue, 
to  clean  it  from  the  powder,  and  give  it  a ftiil  brigbice 
luftre. 

In  the  cafe  of  white  grounds,  ii.ilcad  of  tlie  Tripoli 
or  pumtce-ftoDc,  fine  putty  or  whiting  mud  be  ukJ ; 
both  which  fhouM  be  wafhed  nvet  to  prevent  ilu  dou- 
gci  of  damaging  U»c  work  from  soy  fai.d  ur  uiur 
giitty  moaer  Uiat  may  happen  be  commi.\cd  wph 
them.  • 

It  is  a.  great  improve  rrent  of  all  kinds  of  japan 
wo(k,  u>  harUcu  the  \ami  ! by  menus  ui  beat } /^hich, 
1C  a ui 
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1ft  every  degree  that  it  can  be  applied  fftort  of  what 
W wouW  buro  or  calcine  the  matter,  tends  to  give  it  a 
more  firm  and  ttiong  texture.  Where  metals  form 
the  btHly,  therefore,  a very  hoi  ftovc  may  be  tiftd, 
and'  the  pieces  of  work  mav  be  continued  in  it  a 
confidt-raUe  lime  | efpecially  if  the  heat  be  gradually 
increafed:  but  where  w'oud  is  in  quelliun,  heat  mud  be 
fparingly  ufed,  as  it  would  olherwife  warp  or  (hrink 
the  b<^y,fo  an  to  injure  the  general  figure. 

J APH  KTH,  the  fon  of  Koah.  Hia  defendants  pof- 
f-  fTid  all  Lumpe  and  the  ifles  in  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  tlrufc  which  belong  to  Europe,  ,ar  others  w’hich 
depiud  on  Alia.  'I  hey  had  all  Alia  Minor,  and  the 
nurtirern  parti  of  Alia  above  lire  fuMrccs  of  the  Tigris 
and  Eupiiratei.  Ni  ah,  wbtn  he  hlelTed  japhclh,  faid 
to  him,  Cod  (hall  enlarge  japheth,  and  he  Hull  dwell 
in  the  lent!  of  Shvm ; and  Canaan  fhall  be  his  fervant.** 
I'lti*  bUfling  of  Noah  was  acconipiilbed,  when  the 
Grci  ki.  and  after  them  the  Romans,  carried  their  con* 
qu^iU  into  Alia  and  Africa,  where  were  the  dwtUing 
and  dominions  of  Sbem  and  Canaan. 

The  tons  of  Japhvth  were  Comer,  Magog,  Madai, 
Javan,  Tubal,  Mefhrch,  and  Tirss.  I’lie  feripture 
fays  “ that  lh<^  peopled  the  ifles  of  the  Genliles, 
and  fettled  in  different  countries,  each  accotding  to  his 
language,  family,  and  people.*'  It  is  I'uppofcd,  that  Go* 
tner  was  the  father  of  the  Cimbri,  or  Cimmeriaus  ( 
Magog  of  the  Scythians  t Madai  of  the  Macedonians 
* or  Mcdcs  ; Javan  of  the  loniani  and  Greeks ; Tubal  of 
the  Tibarenians  t Mtfhcch  of  the  Mufeovitesor  Ruf- 
fians | and  Tiras  of  the  Thracians.  By  the  ifles  of 
the  C^ntiles,  the  Hebrews  uciderfland  the  ifles  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  all  the  countries  feparated  by  the 
fea  from  the  continent  of  Paleftinc  t whither  alfo  the 
Hebrews  could  by  fea  only,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy, 
Greece,  Afia  Minor. 

Japheth  was  known  by  profane  authors  under  the 
name  of  japetus.  The  poets  make  him  the  father  of 
hAvea  and  earth,  llie  Greeks  believe  that  he  was 
the  father  of  their  race,  and  ackowledgcd  nothing  more 
* ^ancient  than  him.  Befides  the  feven  Tons  of  Japheth 
above  mentioned,  the  Septuagint,  Eufebius,  the  Alex- 
andrian Chronicle,  and  St  Auiliu.give  him  an  eighth 
called  Eliza,  who  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  He- 
brew of  Chaldee,  and  the  eadern  people  affirm  that 
Japheth  bad  eleven  children. 

JAPYDIA  (anc.  geog.),  a weftern  diflnfloflllyri- 
cum  anciently  threefold;  the  firfl  Ta/ky/iTwexlcnding  from 
therpringt  of  the  Timavut  to  Ilfria;  the  feconJ,  from 
the  river  Arfia  to  the  river  Tedanim  J and  the  third, 
called  fituated  in  mount  Albius  and  the  other 

Alps,,  which  run  out  above  Iflria.  or 

the  peofile.  Now  conftituting  the  (outh  part  of  Car- 
niola,  and  the  w<fl  of  Auftrian  Croatia. 

JAPYGIA,  Cacasria,  anciently  fo  called  by  the 
Greeks.  *hc  people. 

J APYOHJM(anc.geog. ), a promontory  ofCalabriat 
called  alfo  Salmtinum.  Now  Ca^  di  S.J^Iarh  di  l^ntca. 

JAQIJELOT  (llaac),  a celcbr^ed  French  Pro- 
teftant  mvinc,  born  in  1647,  at  Vafly  in  Champagne, 
where  his  father  was  minidcr.  I'hc  rcvoc.ti,i'in  of  the 
edifi  of  Nantz  obliging  him  to  quit  France,  he  for  k 
lefuge  firll  at  Heidelberg,  *and  then  at  the  ’Hague, 
where  lie  procured  an  appointment  in  the  Walloon 
church.  Here  be  continued  till  that  capital  was  taken 


by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who,  hearing  him  preach,  made  ffie 
him  his  Flench  tninifler  in  ordioary  at  Berlin  ; to  , I * 
which  city  he  removed  in  170a.  While  he  lived  at . J*'*^^'** 
Berlin,  he  entered  into  a warm  controverfy  with  M.  - 
Bayle  011  the  dodrinc  advanced  in  his  dictionary  fa- 
vouring manichzifm,  which  continued  until  death  iirt- 
pofed  tileoce  on  both  parties:  and  it  was  iu  this  dif-  ^ 
putc  that  M.  Jaquilol  openly  declared  in  favour  of  tlie 
Rcmoniirants.  iic  wrote,  am  mg  other  works,  i. 
Differtaikm  /ur  P exijlfnu  dt  Ditv.  2.  D'^:rt.uhn$ 
fur  It  Mr£ie.  3.  IscUrtt  a Mefieurtt  ler  Pr<lAlt  de 
PEx^fi  Gelikant.  He  was  employed  in  finifhing  an 
impoTiant  work  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy  * 
fcriptuics,  when  he  died  fuddenly  in  1708,  aged  61. 

J.kR,  or  Jars,  an  earthen  w>t  or  pitcher,  with  a 
big  belly  at.d  two  handles.— Ine  word  comes  from 
the  Spanifh  jarraot  frro,  which  fignify  the  fame. 

Jar  is  uied  for  a foit  of  meafure  or  fixed  quantity 
of  divers  things,— The  jar  of  oil  is  from  18  to  2$ 
gailoris  t the  jar  of  green  giuger  is  about  loo  pounda 
Wei.»hl.  • 

JARCHI  (Solomon),  othiTwifc  Rafcbi  and  ffaa^ 

SoiomoMf  a famous  rabbi,  born  at  Troyes  in  Cham- 
pagne, who  flouriflred  in  the  12th  century.  He  was 
a perfe^  itiaHcr  of  the  talmud  and  gemara ; and  be 
filled  the  podili  of  the  bible  with  fo  many  talmudical 
reveries,  as  totally  exiinguilhed  both  the  literal  aod 
moral  fenfe  of  it.  A great  part  of  bis  commentaries 
are  printed  in  Hcbrear,  and  lume  have  been  tranflated 
into  l.atin  by  the  Chrllliani.  They  arc  all  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  Jews,  who  have  bellowed  on  w au- 
thor the  title  of  prime  of  commentainrt. 

JARDYN,  or  Jardim,  ( Karel  du),  painter  of  cois- 
verfatioos,  Undfeapes,  6(c.  was  born  at  Amtierdam  i« 
i6ao,  and  became  a difciple  of  Nlclurlas  Bcrchem.  He 
travdled  to  Italy  wbilil  he  was  yet  a young  man;  and  ar- 
riving at  Rome,  he  gave  himfelf  up  altcrnatclytofludyand 
diflipation.  Vet,  amidd  this  irregularity  ofcoodud,  hia 
proficiency  in  the  art  was  furprifing ; and  bit  paintings 
rofe  into  fuch  high  repute,  that  they  were  exceedingly 
coveted  in  Rome,  and  bought  up  at  great  prices.  With 
an  intemion  to  vifit  his  native  city  he  at  laft  left  Rnmc( 
but  paifing  through  Lyons,  and  meeting  fomc  agree- 
able companions,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  day  there 
for  fume  time,  and  be  found  as  much  employment  in 
that  city  as  he  could  poflibly  undertake  or  execute. 

But  the  profits  which  arofe  from  his  paintings  were  not 
proportionable  to  his  profufion  ; and  in  order  to  extri- 
cate bimfolf  from  tbc  encumbrances  to  which  his  extra- 
vagance had  involved  him,  be  was  induced  to  marry  his 
huitcfi,  who  was  old  and  difagrceable,  bat  very  rich. 

Mortified  and  afltamed  of  that  adventure,  he  returned 
as  expeditioufly  as  poffihle  to  Amllcrdam,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  and  there  for  fome  time  followed  his  pro- 
feflion  with  full  as  much  fuccefs  as  he  had  met  with  in 
Italy  or  Lyons.  He  returned  to  Rome  the  fecond 
time  s *and  after  a year  or  two  (pent  there  in  his  ufuat 
extravagant  manner,  he  fettled  at  Venice.  In  that  city 
his  merit  was  well  known  before  his  arrival,  which  pro- 
cured him  a very  honourable  reception.  lie  lived  there 
highly  carrfTed,and  conrinualiy  employed  ; but  died  at 
the  age  of  38.  He  was  fumptuoufly  interred,  out  of 
relpett  to  hi»  talents;  and  although  a Protcllant,  {)crmit- 
ted  to  br  laid  in  confecratcO  ground.  This  painter, 
in  bis  colouring  and  touch,  rcfcmblcd  his  mailer  Ber- 
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cVm : bat  be  added  to  that  manner  a force  which  di> 
^ fttngui/hea  the  great  maAcrt  of  half  { and  it  is  cbrer> 
J .red,  that  mou  of  hia  pid-«rcf  feem  to  exprefa  the 
warmth  of  the  fun,  aad  the  light  of  mid  day.  His  pic< 
lures  are  not  much  encuml>ercd ; a*fc«r  tigurea,  fome 
anioials,  and  a Uiiie  laodfeape  for  the  back-grounds,  ge* 
aeraily  coropnTc  the  whole  of  his  compofitton.  Ho«r> 
crer,  fome  of  hia  fuhjeds  arc  ofteo  more  eatenfire,  con* 
taining  more  ohje^,  and  a larger  dcfjgn.  HU  woiks 
arc  as  much  fought  after,  as  they  are  difBcuU  to  be 
met  With. 

JARGON,  a kind  of  precious  <lonc,  of  the  nature 
of  the  diamond,  but  fufter ; fjuud  iu'Brafil  according 
, to  M.  de  Uotnare  ( but  in  Ceylon,  according  to  hi. 
Rome  de  L'lHe.  Its  fpeciBc  gravitjus  nearly  erjint  to 
that  of  the  ponderous  fpar,  ^ing  ^ i d.  Its  cry  (tala 
confix  of  two  tetrahedral  pyramids  of  C|ual  Tides,  fepa- 
rated  by  a fhoit  piifm  j fo  that  the  jargon  is  properly 
of  a dodecahedral  form.  According  tu  fome  lapidaries, 
the  jargon  comes  neareft  to  the  fapphtre  to  bardnefs  • 
and  as  they  have  when  cut  and  polifhcd  a great  refem’ 
blance  to  the  diatnood,  they  are  alfo  called  by  fome  fofi 
iiomonJi  ; and  one  may  be  eaiily  impofed  upon  in  pur* 
cluTmg  thefe  for  the  true  kind,  when  they  are  made  up 
in  any  fort  of  jewellery  work.  On  expoiing  this  (lone 
to  a violent  fire,  M.  l)!Arcot  found  the  fur^ce  a little 
yitriBed  where  it  ftuck  to  the  porcelain  left  in  which 
it  was  fet ; whence  it  appears,  that  the  jargon  has  not 
the  leaft  rcfcmblance  to  the  diamond,  which  ia  deftruc* 
tible  by  fire.  See  Diaxond.  * 

JARIMUTH,  Jarmuth,  or  yermotht  Jofh.  ar. 
a town  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  judab,  four  miles  from 
KicutheropolU,  weflward,  (Jerome).  'Hiought  to  be 
the  fame  with  Ramoth  and  Rem^,  Joihua  xix.  and 
Nehem.  x.  a.  (Rcland). 

JARNAC,  a town  of  France,  In  Orlcanois  and 
in  Angumcit,  remarkable  for  a viflory  gained  by 
Henry  III.  over  the  Huguenota  in  1569.  It  U feated 
on  the  river  Cha rente,  ih  W.  Long.  o.  13.  N.  Lat. 
45.  40. 

JAROSLOW,  a handfome  town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Ruflia,  with  a ftrong  citadel.  It  is 
remarkable  for  ks  great  fair,  its  handfome  buildings, 
and  a battle  gained  by  the  Swedes  in  1656,  after 
which  they  took  the  town.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Saine,  in  E.  I«ong.  as.  23.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

JASHER  (ITic  book  of).  This  is  a book  which 
Joihua  mentions,  and  refers  to  in  the  following  p;if. 
lage  : “ And  the  foa  ftood  ftill,  and  the  muon  flayed, 
uriiil  the  people  had  avenged  themfelves  upon  their 
enemies:  is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Ji.'her?** 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  this  of 
nr  **  the  upright,**  is.  St  Jerom  and  the  Jrwt  be* 
licred  it  to  be  Genefis,  or  fome  otlxr  book  of  the 
‘Pentateuch,  wherein  Cod  foretold  he  would  do  won* 
derful  things  in  favour  of  his  people.  Ilpetiui  fup* 
pofet  it  was  a hook  of  morality,  in  which  it  was  fatd 
that  God  would  fubvert  tlic  courfe  of  nature  in  fa* 
vour  of  thofe  who  put  their  trull  in  him.  Olhcis 
pretend,  it  was  public  annah,  or  records,  which  were 
ftyled  or  bccaiife  they  contained  a 

faithful  account  of  iht  hiftory  of  the  Ifrselitri.  Gro> 
tius  bclievcB,  that  this  bmA  was  nothing  elfe  but  a 
fnng,  made  to  celebrate  (hit  miracle  and  this  viflory. 
This  fecixis  the  Aore  probable  optuiuo,  becaufc  the 


words  cited  by  Jufhui  at  taken  from  this  work,  J-il-Rc 
**  Sun,  ftand  thou  Hill  upon  Glbeon,  and  thou  moon 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,”  arc  fuch  poetical  exoreffions 
as  do  not  fuit  with  hiftoricAl  memoirs}  bdidts  that 
in  the  ad  book  of  Samuel  (i.  iB.)  mention  is  made  of 
a book  under  the  fame  title,  on  account  of  a Tung 
made  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

JASIONE,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  monogamia 
order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  cUfs  of  plants } and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  order, 

'I'Ke  common  calyx  is  tendenved  } and 
the  corolla  has  five  regular  petal*}  the  capfulc  beotaili, 
two  celled  ^ 

JA'SMINE,  See  Jasminvm. 

Arabian  See  NyCTAiiTHts. 

JASMINUM,  Jasmikk,  or  yejfamhu’trt^  in  bo- 
tany : A genus  of  the  monugynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  diandria  cUfs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  44th  order,  Sejiiorita.  The  corolla 
is  qutnqiicfid,  the  berry  dicoccous ; the  feeds  arilialed, 
the  anthers  within  the  tube. 

Speaet*  I.  The  ofhcioalts,  or  c6mmon  white  jaf* 
mirre,  bath  (hrubby  long  (lender  ftalks  and  branchet, 
rifing  upon  fuppoil  15  or  20  feel  high,  with  nurhe- 
rous  white  flowers  from  the  joints  and  ends,  of  a very 
fragrant  odour.  There  it  a variety  with  whltedlri* 
ped,  and  another  with  yclIow-Ariped  Iravcf.  2.  I'he 
friiticans,  or  (hrubby  yellow  jsfmlnc,  hath  fljrubby, 
angular,  trailing  flaiks  and  branches,  nfing  upon  fop* 
port  right  or  ten  feet  high ; trifoliate  and  Bmple  j* 

Innate  leaves;  with  yellow  flowers  from  thr  iides  and 
endi  of  the  branches,  appearing  in  June ; frequently 
producii^  berriei  of  a black  colour.  This  fpectea  ia 
temarkame  for  fending  up  many  fuckers  fr<un  Its  roots; 
often  fo  plentifully  as  to  overfpread  the  grnuHd,  if  not 
taken  up  annually.  3.  The  humilis,  or  dwarf  yellow 
jaftniac,  bath  (hrubby  firm  ftalks,  and  angular  bran- 
ches, of  low,  fomewbat  robull  and  bu(hy  growth  j 
broad,  trifoliate,  and  pinnated  te*ves ; and  large  yel^ 
low  flowers  in  July,  fometimes  fucctcdcd  by  berries. 

4.  The  grandillorum,  or  great-flowered  Catalonian. 
jafmiDe,  hath  a (hrubby  firm  upright  fterh,  branch* 
ing  out  into  ■ fpreading  head  from  about  three  to  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  with  large  flowera  of  a bla(h  red 
colour  without,  and  white  within,  appearing  from 
July  to  November.  Of  this  there  is  a vaiiety  with 
femi  double  flowers,  having  t«o  fctics  of  p<tab. 

5.  The  azoricum,  or  axorian  white  jtifmine,  hath 
(hrubby,  long  (lender  ftalks  and  branches,  Sii.'ing  up- 
on fupport  15  or  20  feet  high,  with  pretty  large 
flowera^  of  a pure  white  colour  ; coming  out  in  hxu'e 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  appear- 
ing mud  part  of  the  fummer  and  autumn.  6.  'I'ne 
odoratiflimum,  or  moft  fweet-feented  yellow  Indian 
jafminc,  hath  a (hrubby  upright  ftalk  branching  cre^t, 
without  fupport,  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  with  bright 
yeOow  flowers  in  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  bran- 
ches ; flowering  from  July  till  OAobrr,  and  emitting 
a moft  fragrant  odour. 

Cuhure.  The  three  firft  fpccies  arc  fufficirnily 
hardy  to  thrive  in  this  climate  without  any  (belter. 

They  may  be  ea(ily  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings; 
and  the  flriped  vaueiivs  by  grafting  or  budding  on 
flocks  of  the  common  kind.— The  other  three  fpecies, 
which  arc  tender,  may  alfo  be  iocreafed  by  layers,  or 
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or  by  grafiiu^  and  budding  them  upon  tht  clay  very  fuH  of  i;-oiK  The  mineral  acidi  have  no  cf» 

comm'^n  \vhite  and  Ihrubby  yelIo.r  jafmine.  They  fed  upon  i»  in  a Ihort  time,  but  corrode  it  bv  feme  J*^***i 

require  iTulier  in  a green  houfe  in  winter,  and  there-  month*  immerfitm  Oi>  treating  a fmill  piece  of  green  ' 

fore  moil  always  be  kept  in  pots  to  move  them  out  jafper  with  vitriolic  acid,  fome  crytUU  of  alum  aftd 

and  in  riccafmtitUy.  The  pots  mutl  be  (tiled  with  grevn  vitriol  wer«,obuined  ; which  ihuws  that  iron  and 

tight,  rich  earth,  frequently  watered  in  futnmer,  and  clay  are  iogredicati  in  its  compontion.  M.  Dtuben- 

about  once  a week  in  winter,  but  always  moderately  ton  menttons  15  varieties  of  this  fubllance.  1.  tJrceDy 

during  that  feafi  n Prune  all  the  decayed  wood  from  Bohemia.  Sdcfia,  Siberia,  and  the  (hores  of  the 


at  my  time  when  it  appears,  and  ihorten  or  retrench  Cafpiau  fca  ; which  iVemt  t>>  be  the p^x>imiam  of  AlJro- 
the  rvmhiing  fhoots  as  you  fee  occafion,  to  p'eferve  vandus.  2.  The  dtafpro  roJo,  or  red  jafper  j lefscom* 
the  heads  fomeahat  regular ; managing  them  in  other  moQ,and  in  fmaller  miflVs,  than  the  green.  3.  Yellow 
Txft'td*  as  the  ct»nsmon  green-houfr  plants.  from  Preyberg  and  Rochtliz  ; fometimes  of  a citron 

JA  OM,  the  Girck  hero  who  Vd  ertook  the  Ar-  colour,  and  appearing  as  ifeompofed  of  filky  lilaittents} 

. gonmtic  expedition,  the  hidory  of  which  is  obkured  commimly  called  the 4.  Bruvra  from  Dale- 
b)  taoulous  traditions.  Uuuriihcd  about  B.  C.  See  carUa  in  Finland  and  Sweden.  5.  The  violet  from  Si- 
Aan  -NAUTs.  beria.  6.  The  Ark  from  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  Fin- 

J vSPACHATES*  Sec  Jade  sto«e.  land.  7,  'I'hc  Uuilh-grey,  a very  rare  f^ies.  3.  The 

JASPiCR.  in  natural  hidory,  a getius  of  (lones  be-  milky  white  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  found  in  Dale* 
longing  to  the  fillceous  clafs.  .According  to  Cromledt,  carlia.  9.  The  variegated  with  green,  red,  and  yel* 
all  the  opaque  flints  arc  called  by  this  name  wliofc  lex-  low  clouds.  lo.~  The  blood  Rune,  green  with  red 
tnre  refi'inbli  s dry  clay,  and  which  cannot  be  any  fjKcks,  from  Egypt,  wbicli  wai  fuppofed  to  (lop  the 
otlie;  way  diiWnguilhed  from  flints,  except  that  they  blood.  11.  The  veined  with  varioiii  colours.  Somc^ 
aie  mur<.  rahly  melted  ; vk’hich  perhaps  may  alfo  pio-  times  ihtfe  veins  have  a ditlant  rcfembtancc  to  vanouy 
ceed  fn*m  a mixture  of  iran.  I‘hc  I'pccies  are,  letter*,  and  then  the  jafper  is  named  by  the  FrcocU 

1 . Pure  jafper  ; which,  Cronftedt  infoitn*  us,  canoot  jnfpe  grat^miHi^m.  Some  of  ibefc  found  near  Rathdlc 

be  decompounded  by  any  means  hitherto  known  ; tho*  in  France,  on  account  of  their  curious  variety  in  this  re* 
Mr  Kirwan  fays  that  it  contains  77  ^rr  ecfU.  o(  lilex  ; fpe^,  are  named  is.  The  jafper  with 

20  of  argil,  and  about  6ve  of  calx  o(  iron.  The  fpe-  various  coloured  zones.  13  That  called ^arilo  by  the 
cifi.'  gravity  is  from  s68o  to  2778.  It  is  found  ofdif-  Italians  ; which  has  varioui  colours  mixed  promifeu- 

* ferrnt  colours ; viz.  girrn  with  red  dots  from  Egypt,  ouily  without  any  order.  14.  When  the  jafper  ha* 
called  alfo  the  ArAfii/ro/f,  or ^/oev/y/wv  ; quite  preen  from  many  colours  together,  it  is  then  (very  improperly) 
Bohemia;  red  from  Italy,  called  there  or  univerfal,  15.  When  it  contains  fome  particles 

yellow,  called  by  the  ancients  ; a name,  aLCord-  of  agate,  it  is  then  called  jafper, 

ing  to  Pliny,  of  the  fame  import  with  male  eshrit.  It  JASPOMVX,  in  natural  hillory,  ttie  pureR  hora- 
is  alfo  found  red  with  yellow  fpots  and  veins,  in  Sicily,  Coloured  onyx,  with  bcau'tful  green  z me»,  which  are 
bpain,  and  near  Contlatuinople,  called  by  the  Italians  compofed  of  the  gcauiae  matter  of  the  flueR  jafpers. 
dtj/pro  Joruio  ; or  black  from  fome  places  io  Sweden,  Sec  Jasvcr  and  Ovyx. 

called  by  the  luhans^rit^^ivw  JAPROPHA,  the  caisad.4  vcant  : A genus  of 

2.  Jafpis  mar: iaiii,  or  (inople,  containing  iron.  This  the  mono^lrlphia  order,  beiongtng  to  the  monoeeix 

U a dark  red  Hone  containing  ib  or  iof>er  cnt.  of  me-  clafs  of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un* 
tal.  Near  Chemnitr,  where  it  forms  very  ci^nfiderable  der  the  33i.h  order, Triracr./.  Theie  is  no  male  calyx  ; 
Veins,  as  Bruuuieh  infoims  us.  it  h:u  frequently  (peeks  the  corolla  is  monqpctalous,  and  fiinnebihaped;  there 
ui'  marcaiite,  (ubic  tca<l  ores,  and  blend.  It  has  like-  are  ten  (lamina,  one  alternately  longer  than  tlie  other, 
wife  fo  much  gold  at  to  be  worth  working  : there  is  There  is  no  female  calyx  ; the  corolla  is  peutap.'talous, 
likcwife  a llrlpcd  linople  of  various  colour*.  Thetcare  and  patent;  there  ate  three  bifld  Ryles;  the  capiuleia 
feveral  varieties  differing  in  the  coarfenefs  and  (inenefs  trilocular,  with  oiic  fi^d  in  each  CcU.  There  are  nine 
of  their  texture,  as  well  as  the  (bade  of  their  colour  j Spedti.  Of  thefe  the  mod  remaikable  arc  the  fol* 
varying  from  a deep  brown  to  a vcUow.  The  lad  ik  at  lowing  : 1.  The  curca<,  or  Engllfh  phyiic-nut,  with 
tnided  ^ the  magnet  after  calcination.  leaves  cordate  and  angular,  is  a knotty  ihnib  growing 

CroiilUdt  obferves  that  jafper,  when  frefli  broken,  fo  about  10  or  12  feet  high.  The  cxirrmitie*  of  the 
nearly  rcrcmblcs  a bole  of  the  lame  colour,  that  it  can  b-anchet  are  covered  with  leaves;  and  the  flowers, 
< n!y  be  ditlinguifhed  by  its  hardnefs.  In  the  province  wnich  are  of  a green  herbaceous  kind,  are  fet  00 
of  Dalame  in  Sweden,  it  is  fouud  in  a kind  of  hard  in  an  umbel  falhion  round  the  extremities  of  the 


faud-Rcnc  ; in  other  places  it  is  f lund  witliiti  fuch  uno  branches,  but  crpcciolly  the  main  (lalka.  Thefe  arc  fuc- 
tuous  clefts  as  aie  ufuaily  met  with  in  Colnilh  chy,  red  cecdrd  by  as  many  tml«,  whofe  outward  tegument  it 
chalk,  and  oilier  fubllancci  of  that  kind.  There  are  green  aivd  bulky;  whicii  being  ^clcd  (,fT,  ddcuvcrs  the 
likcwifc  ^ome  jsfpers  that  imbibe  water ; from  whence,  nut,  wdiofe  fhell  Is  black,  and  eaidy  cracked  : Tliis  can* 
and  other  conlid^ratioos,  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  tains  an  alnond-likc  kernel,  divided  into  tw<i  p.*irt<;  be- 
they  have  eta?  for  their  hafif,  nolwiihdanding  their  tween  which  feparation lit  two  milkwhite  thin  mrrnbra- 
hardnefs.  According  to  Magellan,  it  rclitls  the  blow,  naccous  leaves,  eafily  fcparablc  from  each  other.  Thefe 
pipe p<r yr,  an  i is  only  partially  foluble  w ith  the  mineral  have  not  only  a bare  reumblance  of  petied  leaves,  but 
alkali;  feparating  intofmali  panicles  with  cfTcrvefcence : have,  in  particular,  every  part,  the  tlalk,  the  middle  rib, 
with  borax  or  irlcrocofuiic  fait  it  melts  without  any  ef-  aod  tranfvrrfe  cues,  as  vifiblc  a*  auy  leaf  wltaifoever. 
fcrvefcence.  Bergman,  in  his  Scisgraphui,  informs  2.  The  goffypifulia.  cotton-leaved  juropha,  or  belly-ach 
ii%  that  it  is  coi^pofcJ  of  flliecous  esiih  united  to  a ha.^,  the  leaves  of  which  are  quinquepartite,  with  lobes 
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J«tfopht.  ovtte  and  entire,  and  glandular  branchy  brlulca.  The  grated  into  a tub  or  trough*:  after  thii  they  arc  put 
' flem,  which  ii  covered  with  a light  greyiih  bark,  into  a hair  big,  and  ftrongly  prciTcd  with  a vitw  to  ^ 

gruwi  to  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  foon  dividing  faueeze  out  the  juice,  and  the  meal  or.  farina  it  dried 

• c i_jt _i • t . /I  , _«  <•  ...  - . 
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into  feveralVide  extended  branchee.  Thefc  ate  neither 
decorated  with  leaves  nor  flowers  till  near  the  lop, 
which  it  then  furrounded  by  the  former  : 'Dicir  foot- 
flallii,  at  Will  as  the  young  buds  on  the  extremity  of 
the  btaadicti,  are  gviarded  round  with  (liff  hairy 
biidles,  which  arc  always  tipt  with  glutipous  liquid, 
drops.  From  among  thefc  rife  fevcral  fmall  deep-red 
pKiitapetaluus  flowers,  the  piilil  of  each  being  thick  fet 
at  the  top  with  yellow  farinaceous  dull  which  blows 
off  when  lipc  : thefc  flowers  arc  fucceeded  by  hexa- 
gonal bulky  blackifb  bcrriei,  which  when  ripe  open 
by  the  heal  of  the  fun,  emitting  a great  many  fmall 
dark  coloured  feeds,  which  ferve  us  food  for  ground* 
doves.  *l'hc  leaves  are  few ; but  feldom  or  never  drop 
off.  nor  aic  eaten  by  vermin  of  any  kind.  3.  The  mul- 
tihda,  or  French  phyfic-nut,  with  leaves  many  parted 
and  polilhcd,  «rd  lUpules  brifUy  and  muhiful,  grows 
to  be  ten  feet  high.  The  main  ftalk  divides  Into  very 
few  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a grcyifh  white 
bark.  The  leaves  Aand  upon  Ga-inch  footttaiks,  fur* 
rounding  the  main  lialk,  generally  near  the  top,  til  an 
irregular  order.  Tltc  dowers  grow  in  bunches,  um- 
bel fafhion,  upon  the  extremities  of  each  brge  tUlk, 
very  much  refetnbUng,  &t‘  their  nrll  appcaraace,  a 
hiir.ch  uf  rrd  cotai : thd'e  afterwards  oprn  into  fmall 
live  Laved  purple  Rriwris,  and  arc  fucceeded  by  nuts, 
which  refcmbic  ih.*fcof  the  lirft  fpccics.  4.  The  nra* 
nihnt,  or  bitter  caiTala,  ha»  pahnated  leaves  ; the  lobes 
lanceolate,  very  entire.  ai  d pobihrd.  5.  'I'he  jani- 
pha,  or  fwert  calTada,  ban  palmatcd  leaves,  with  lobes 
vrrv  eut  ri  ; the  inUTintdiatc  h^vis  lobcd  with  a finus 
on  both  fidtr.  6.'l'he cla'lica,  with  Urnate  leaves,  ellip- 
tic, vt-i;y  intoe,  hoary  underneath,  and  hmgly  petioJed. 
See  figures  uf  the  two  UU  on  Plntes  CCXLVllI.  and 
CCXI-iX.  which  renders  a more  particular  dcicrip- 
tion  unnecrffiry. 

PnprrtieJt  tee.  The  firfl  fpecirs,  a native  of  the 
Wert  Indies,  is  planted  round  negro  gaidens.  A de- 
coition  of  the  /fttvtt  of  it,  and  uf  the  fecond  fpccics 
(which  Brows  wild).  Dr  Wright  informs  us,  is  oUen 
itfed  with  advantage,  in  fpafmudic  belly-ach,  *aitendcd 
with  vomiting  : it  fits  eaficron  the  domach  than  any 
thing  file,  and  fcMom  fails  to  bring  about  a difchaige 
Itool.  The  third  fp<'ciis,  a native  of  the  fame 
countries,  is  cultivated  there  xi  ar,  ornamental  fhrub. 
The  /ivsif  of  all  the  three  arc  drallic  purgatives  and 
emetics ; and  they  yield,  by  decoction,  an  oil  uf  the 
fame  ufes  and  virtues  as  the  oleum  ricini.  See  Rici- 

KUS. 

I'lie  4th  and  yih  fpecier,  the  janipha  and  manihot, 
are  natives  of  Africa  and  the  Weil  Indies,  where  they 
are  cultivated  as  articles  of  food.  It  is  difBcint,  Dr 
Wriyht  fayn,  to  diiUnguifh  the  bitter  from  the  fwcet 
cafTada  by  the  roots : but  it  will  be  bcA  to  avoid  thofe 
of  the  cafhtda  that  bear9,doweis,  as  it  is  the  bitter, 
which  is  poifon*  ns  when  raw. 

'Fhe  root  of  bitter  caHada  has  no  fibrous  or  woody 
fdamems  iu  the  heart,  and  neither  boils  nor  malls  foft. 
The  fweet  caifada  iiav  all  t4ic  o]>pofite  qualities.  The 
bitter,  however,  may  be  depiivcd  of  its  noxious  quali- 
ties (which  relide  in  the  inice)  by  beat.  Canada 
bread,  thnefore,  w made  of  both  the  bitter  and  fweet, 
thus The  loou  arc  wafl.id  and  feraprd  cicia  j thca 


in  a hoi  ftonc-bafon  over  the  fire : it  is  then  made  in- 
to cakes.  It  alfo  makes  excellent  puddings,  equal  to 
millet.— The  ferapings  of  frefli  bitter  cafTjJa  ate 
fuccefsfaUy  applied  to  ilbdifpofed  ulcers.— —Caffads 
roots  yield  a great  quantity  of  fiarch,  which  the  Bra- 
lilians  export  in  little  lumps  under  the  nane  of  a. 
According  to  Father  l^bai«  the  fmall  bits  of  mam  k* 
which  have  efcaped  the  grater,  and  the  clods  which 
have  not  paiTed  the  ficvc,  are  not  ufelefs.  l*hey  are 
dried  in  the  (love  .after  the  flour  is  roafied,  and  then 
pounded  in  a mortar  to  a fine  white  powder,  with  which 
they  make  foup.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for  making  a kind 
of  thick  coarfe  caffada,  which  is  mafted  till  ulov.ll 
buml ; of  this,  fermented  with  molalfcs  and  Well- In- 
dia potatoes,  they  prepare  a much  efieemed  drink  .or 
beverage  called  rnyeov.  This  liquor,  the  favourite  drink 
of  the  natives,  is  fumciimes  made  extremely  llron^, 
efpccially  on  any  great  occahon,  as  a fcaft  : with  th  a 
they  gel  intoxicated,  and,  remembering  their  old 
quarreU,  maffacrc  and  murder  each  other.  iJucli  of 
the  inhabitants  and  workmen  an  have  nut  wine,  drink 
ouycou  It  is  of  a red*colour,  llrong,  nouritidiig, 
rcfrcflilng,  and  cafdv  inebriate*  the  inhabitant.i,  who 
foon  accoilom  thcmfelvcs  to  it  as  ealily  as  beer. 

*rhc  6th  fpecies  is  the  HeveaGtHanen/ti  of  Aubletf, 
or  tree  which  yields  the  claftic  Tefiu  called  CMuii hifuc  it, 
or  India  nJIrr  ; for  a particular  account  of  which,  fee  •*’  /•* 
the  article  Caoutchouc.  Our  figure  U copied  from 
AubletU  tab.  335.  and  not  from  the  erroneous  plate*'  *'* 
given  in  the  /ida  Pi^r'tfiana. 

JAVA,'  a large  illand  qf  the  Eafl  Indies,  lying  be- 
tween loy**  and  116*^  K.  Doug,  and  from  6 to 8*  S. 

Lai.  extending  in  length  700  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  ICO.  It  is  fituated  to  the  fuuth  of  Borneo,  and 
fouth  call  from  the  prninfuU  of  hhlacca,  having  Su* 
matra  lying  before  it,  fr«»m  wlifch  it  is  feparated  by  a 
narrow  pafiigc,  now  fo  famous  in  the  world  by  the 
name  of  the  Straut  cf  Suuda.  Thr  country  is  moun- 
tainous and  woody  in  toe  iniiv^le;  but  a flat  coafi,  full 
of  bogs  and  maifhit,  rerders  the  sir  unhealthrul.  It 
prudoves  pepper,  indig  *,  fugar,  Tobacco,  rice,  eviffee, 
cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  caiiiam  ima,  and  otuer  iiopiLxl 
fruits.  Gold  alfo,  but  iu  lui  great  quantities,  bath 
been  found  in  it.  it  is  divcrlified  by  many  ir.oixitains, 
woods,  and  rivers;  in  all  whieh  lUUirc  has  very  boun- 
tifully bedowed  her  treafur^*.  Tiic  mountains  arc 
many  of  them  fo  high  as  10  be  fern  at  ihr  didaiice  of- 
thiee  or  four  Icagaci.  I'hat  which  is  called  the  Hitt 
M'.upiMn  is  by  far  jhe  highifi  of  them  all.  and  lien 
the  farthcll  oh'  at  fra.  They  have  frequent  and  very 
teri'Mc  earthquakes  lU  this  ill  md,  whiclijliake  the  city 
of  batavia  atid  places  adjicent,  to  fuch  a degree,  t?  .it 
the  fall  of  the  houfes  isexpeded  every  rouu.e;::. 
waters  in  the  road  arc  cxccflivcly  agitate  J,  inf»m.jv.*i 
that  their  motion  rcfrmblrs  that  of  a boiling  pot  ; 
and  in  fomc  places  the  earth  opais,  which  aifurds  a- 
Hratigc  s.)d  terrible  f|>edijcle.  l‘hc  inhabitants  arc  of 
opinion,  that  thtfe  earthquakes  pr.H:ced  from  the  moun- 
tain. Par^yig,  winch  is  full  ut  fulphur,  fshpitre,  au>l 
bitumen.  T'iie  fruits  and  plants  of  this  iiland  arc  all 
iu  their  fevcral  kinds  excel'vut,  and  almoil  out  of  num- 
ber, There  arc  abundance  of  forclU  fcattcrvd  over  it, 
in  which  arc  all  kiudi  uf  wild  bcalU,  fuch  as  buffaloe», 
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t)'gcrs»  ruinocrrofc«t  and  ViM  horr<ri,  with  an  tnijniu 
variety  of  ftrpcj  lomc  of  them  o'  an  enormous  Cze. 
Crocodiles  are  pri»dig»ouny  large  in  Java,  and  are  found 
chIcHy  about  the  mouths  of  rivers;  for,  being  araphio 
biou*  animals,  they. delight  mnAly  in  marihes  and  fa-> 
vannahs.  'lliis  creature,  like  the  tuitoifc,  lays  itc  eggs 
in  the  hot  fands,  without  taking  any  further  care  of 
them  { and  the  fun  hatches  them  at  the  proper  feafon, 
when  they  run  inflantly  into  the  water.  There  is,  in 
fliort,  no  kind  of  an>mal  wanting  here:  f-wli  they 
have  of  all. forts,  and  cxquilitrly  good«  cfpecially  pea* 
cocks,  partridges,  pheafants,  wood-pigeons:  and,  for 
curiofjty.  they  have  the  Indian  bat,  which  difTera  little 
in  form  from  ours  j but  its  wings,  -when  extended, 
mcafurc  a full  yard,  and  the  body  of  it  is  of  the  lixe  of 
a rat.  They  have  tifh  in  great  plenty,  and  wry  good; 
fothafrforihe  value  of  three  pence  there  may  be  e- 
rtough  bought  to  dine  fia  or  feven  men.  They  have 
likewifc  a multitude  of  totloifes,  the  flclh  of  which  Is 
very  little  inferior  to  veal,  and  there  are  many  who 
tliink  it  better. 

It  is  faid,  that  there  are  in  the  idtnd  upwards  of 
40  great  towns,  which,  from  the  number  of  their  in- 
habita*'.ts,  would,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  me- 
rit the  title  of  cities;  and  more  than  4500  villages, 
beOdea  hamlets,  and  ftraggliqg  boiifes,  lying  very 
near  each  other,  upon  the  fca'Coad,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  great  towns:  hence,  upon  a fair  and 
Tuoderate  computation,  there  are  within  the  b«'undi 
of  the  whole  ifland,  taking  in  perfons  of  both  fetrs, 
and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  more  than  thirty  mtliioni 
of  fouls;  fo  that  it  is  thrice  as  populous  as  France, 
which,  though  twice  as  big,  is  cot  computed  to  have 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  Inlrabitants. 

There  are  a great  many  nnneea  in  the  illand,  of 
which  the  moft  confidcrablc  are,  the  emperor  of  Ma- 
tcran,  who  refides  at  Katafura,  and  the  kings  of  llan- 
tam  and  Japara.  t^pqp  the  Hift  of  thefe  many  of  the 
petty  princes  are  depci^dant ; but  the  Dutch  arc  ab- 
solute maders  of  the  gieated  part  of  the  ifland,  par- 
ticulaily  of  the  north  eoad,  though  there  are  force  of 
the  princes  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the  fonth  cuad, 
who  nni  maintain  their  independency.  The  nativts 
uf  the  country,  who  are  eftablifhed  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Batavia,  and  for  a tra^\  of  about  40  leagues 
alorsg  the  mountains  of  the  country  of  Bantam,  arc 
immediately  fubjeA  to  the  govenuir-gencral.  The 
company  fend  droffards,  or  commifTarics,  among  them, 
who  adminlder  juftice  and  take  caie  of  the  public  re- 
venues. 

The  city  of  Batavia  is  the  capital  not  only  of  this 
ifland  but  of  all  the  Dutch  dominions  in  India.  It 
is  an  exceeding  line  city,  iituated  in  the  Latitude  of 
6^  fouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jucatra,  and  in 
the  bofom  of  a large  commodious  bay,  which  may  be 
cnnfidered  not  only  aa  one  of  the  fafed  harbours  in 
India,  but  in  the  world.  The  city  is  furrounded  by 
a rampart  21  feet  thick,  covered  on  the  outfide  with 
done  and  forltded  with  22  badions.  This  rampart  it 
environed  by  a ditch  4^  yaids  over,  and  full  of  water, 
cfpecUUy  when  the  tides  are  high,  in  the  fpriug.  The 
avenues  to  the  town  are  defended  by  federal  forts, 
eaclr  of  which  is  well  furnilhed  with  excellent  brafa 
cannon  : no  perfon  is  fulTcrcd  to  go  beyond  thefe  forts 
without  a palTport,  The  river  Jucatra  pafles  through 
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the  midd  of  tlie  town,  and  forms  1 j'csnals  of  run- 
nin,  watrr,  all  faced  with  frcMlone,  and  adorned 
with  trees  that  are  ever  green:  over  thefe  canals  are 
56  bridges,  befldes  ihofc  which  lie  without  the  town. 
The  dreeta  arc  all  pcrfe^lly  flraight.  and  each,  ge- 
ncrally  fpeaking,  30  feet  broad.  The  houfet  are 
built  of  flonc,  after  the  manner  of  thofc  in  H>rlbnd« 
I'hc  city  is  about  a league  and  a half  in  circamfercncr, 
and  has  five  gates  ; but  there  arc  ten  times  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  without  that  there  are' within  it.  There 
is  a very  fine  town-houfc,  four  Calvinift  churchet,  be- 
fide*  other  places  of  worlhip  for  all  forts  of  religions, 
a fpin  buys  or  honfe  of  corrcAion,  an  orphan. houfe, 
a magazine  of  fra-Aoirs,  fevera!  for  fpices,  with 
wharfs  and  cord  manufactures,  and  many  other  pub- 
lic buildings.  ITc  garrifori  conTiils  commonly  of  he- 
tween  acoo  and  3000  men.  Befuies  the  forts  men- 
titmed  above,  there  is  the  citadel  of  Batavia,  a verf 
fine  regular  fortiheatmn.  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  flanked  with  four  bailiont  j two  of  whicli 
command  tke  fca,  and  the  other  two  the  town.  It 
is  in  this  citadel  that  the  gi»vcrnor  gcncral  of  the  In- 
dies has  his  place  ; over  agaiufl  which  is  tivat  of  the 
dirtdor  general,  who  is  the  next  perfon  to  the  gover- 
nor, 'ritr  counfcllurs,  and  other  priuciplc  oflicers  of 
the  company,  have  alfb  their  apartments  there;  as 
have  likt  wife  the  phyfician,  the  furgeou,  and  the  a- 
polhecary.  Tl.erc  are  in  it,  beftdes,  arfcnals  and  ma- 
gazines furnilhed  with  ammunition  for  many  yean. 
The  city  of  Batavia  is  not  only  inliabiied  by  Dutch, 
French,  Portuguife,  and  other  Eurrpean*,  tflablifhcd 
here  on  account  of  trade  ; but  alio  by  a vufl  number 
of  Indians  of  different  nations,  Jaranefe,  Cliinefc, 
Malayans,  Negroes,  Amboynefr,  Armenians,  natives 
of  the  ifle  of  Bali,  Mardykers  or  Topafles,  MacafTcrs, 
Timers,  Bougis,  &c.  Of  the  Chinefe,  there  ve,  it  ia 
faid,  about  ico,ooo  in  the  ifland  ; of  which  nenr 
30,oco  refided  in  the  city  till  tke  year  1740,  when 
the  Dutch,  pretending  that  they  were  in  a plot  agaiuil 
them,  fent  a body  of  troop  into  their  quarter,  and 
demanded  their  aims,  which  the  Chinefe  readily  de- 
livered up  J and  the  next  day  the  governor  fent  another 
body,  with  orders  to  murder  and  malTacre  every  one  of 
the  Chinefe,  men,  women,  and  children.  Some  relate 
there  were  ac,ooo,  others  30,000,  Oiat  were  put  to 
death,  w'hhoiu  any  manner  of  trial ; and  yet  the  bar- 
barous governor,  who  wa^  the  inftruroent  of  thU  cruel 
preceding,  had  the  aflbrance  to  embark  for  Europe, 
imagining  he  had  amafl'ed  wealth  enough  to  fecure 
him  againfl  any  profecution  in  Midland  ; but  the 
Dutch,  finding  ihemfelves  detefled  and  abhoned  by 
all  mankind  fur  this  piece  of  tyranny,  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  govenior,  tliotigh  he 
had  the  hands  of  all  the  council  of  Batavia,  except  one, 
to  the  order  for  the  maflacre.  The  Hates,  therefore, 
difpalched  a packet  to  the  Cape  of  G.)od  Hope,  con- 
taining orders  to  apprehend  the  governor,  and  ftnd 
him  back  to  Batavia  to  be  (ried.  He  was  according- 
ly apprehended  at  the  Cape  j but  has  never  been  heard 
of  finer.  It  is  fuppofed  he  was  thrown  over  board  in 
his  pallage  to  Batavia^  that  there  might  be  no  farther 
inquiries  into  the  matter  ; aod  it  is  faid,  all  the  wealth 
this  merciful  gentleman  had  amafled,  aod  fent  over 
before  liim  in  four  Ibipi,  was  tail  away  in  the 
paflage. 
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BHidet  the  pruifoD  berc»  the  Dutch,  it  ic  faiii 
have  about  i;,oco  men  in  the  ifland,  either  Dutch, 
or  formed  out  of  the  fcveral  nations  thry  have  <a« 
flaved;  and  they  have  a fleet  of  bct<yvccn  20  and  30 
men  of  w-ar,  with  which  they  give  law  to  every  power 
on  the  coail  of  Afia  and  Africa,  am!  to  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers  th«t  vtiit  the  Indian  Ocean,  unlefs  wc 
ilun;!'!  now  except  tlie  Dritiih  : it  way,  howevet,  biit 
a little  bvfore  the  revolution  that  they  erpelUd  aa 
from  unr  feitlemeni  at  Bantam. 

JAVELIN  in  antiquity,  a fort  of  fpear  five  feet 
and  an  half  long  ; the  lhaU  of  which  was  of  wood, 
with  a ftecl  point. — Every  foldicr  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mlet had  feven  of  thclV,  which  were  very  light  and 
iltnder. 

JAVELLO  (ChryToftomc),  a learned  Italian  Do 
minican  of  the  i6tb  century,  taught  phUofoplty  and 
thcolngv  at  Bologna,  and  died  about  the  year  1340. 
Hr  avrotc  a work  on  philofophy,  another  on  politics, 
and  another  on  Chriflian  ceconomy,  which  are  cllccm- 
cd } with  notes  on  Potnponatiut,  and  other  works, 
printed  in  3 voU  folio. 

JAWEK,  a city  of  Sileda,  capital  of  a province  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a citadel,  and  a large  fquare 
furrounded  with  piazzas.  It  is  12  miles  fouth  call  of 
Lignitz,  30  fouth-wcll  of  Breflau,  and  87  call  of 
Prague  E.  Long.  16  29.  N.  Lat.  50  jA. 

JAUNDICE  (derised  fn  m the  French  jaxttuffc 
**  )tllowntf4,'*  of  yxvr.t  yellow’*);  a difrafe  confill- 
ing  in  a rufruficm  of  the  bile,  and  a rejection  thereof 
to  the  furface  of  the  body,  wherehv  the  whole  exte 
rior  habit  is  difcoloured.  Dr  Maclurg  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  bile  returns  into  the  circulation  in  this  dtfor- 
dcr  by  the  courfc  of  the  lymphatics.  «>cc  MsDiCiNS- 
ituUx. 

JAWS.  See  MaztLL/r. 

Locktd  y.itr,  is  a rpafmixlic  contradlioii  of  the  low- 
er jaw,  commonly  produced  hy  fome  external  injury 
nifedting  the  tendons  or  ligamemi.  See  Medicine- 
ImL'x. 

JAY,  in  ornithology.  See  Coavus. 

Jay  (Guy  Michael  1«),  a French  gentleman,  who 
diflinguilhrd  himfelf  by  cauGng  a polyglot  bible  to  be 
printed  at  bin  nwo  cxpcncc  in  10  vols  folio:  but  he 
ruined  himfelf  by  that  impreiHon,  flrll  becaufe  he 
would  not  lulTrr  it  te»  appear  under  the  name  of  cardi- 
sal  Richelieu,  who,  after  the  example  of  cardinal  Xi 
menes,  wai  ambitious  of  eternizing  bis  name  hy  this 
mean» ; and  next,  bccaufc  he  made  it  too  dear  for  the 
£nglifh  market  ; on  which  Dr  Walton  lUKletlook  his 
polyglot  bibie-  which  being  more  commodiou«,  rrdu 
ced  ihr  price  of  M.  le  Jay’s  Aft»*r  the  death  of  his 
wife.  M.  U J.iy  rook  orders,  was  made  dean  of  Vexe- 
lav  in  the  Nivetnois,  and  Louis  XiV.  gave  him  the 
poH  of  counfellorof  flair. 

JAZEK.  or  JasEa  (arc.  geog.).  a Ltvitical  city 
in  the  Unitory  of  the  Amorrhtleii  beyond  Jordan,  10 
mites  to  thewetl,  or  rather  fouth-wefl,  of  Phil.idi'lphia, 
and  15  miles  from  £fcb>'n;  and  ikertfore  fruated  t>e- 
tween  PhilaJeiphia  and  Htflibon,  on  the  call  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Gud,  fuppnfcd  to  he  the  ^iizcrrm  of  Jo- 
frplius.  Ill  JeremiHli  xlviti  mcii^iun  is  maue  of  he  fca 
Di  Jazer,  that  is  a lake;  taken  tiiher  fur  an  elTuGfin 
or  overflowing  of  the  Ainon,  or  a lake  through  which 
it  paiTes,  or  from  which  it  takes  its  rife. 
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IBERIA  (Spain),  fo  called  by  the  ancients  from 
the  river  Ibcrus.  Ibtrej  the  people,  from  the  nomi- 
native Ihr.  See  Hispania. 

Iberia  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  inland  country  of 
Ada,  luving  Colchis  to  the  well,  with  a part  of  Pon* 
tus;  to  the  north  mount  Caucafus;  on  the  call  Alba- 
nia; and  on  the  fouth  Armenia  Magna:  Now  the 
wertern  part  of  (iJeorgia  (fee  Gsoegia).  Ib?ria,  ac- 
cording to  jofephus,  was  firil  peopled  by  Tubal,  the 
brother  of  Comer  and  Magog.  His  opinion  Is  con-* 
firmed  by  the  Septuagint  ; for  Meflicch  snd  Tubal  are 
by  thefe  interpreters  rendered  Mefchi  and  Ihrujnt, 
Wc  km-w  little  of  the  hillory  of  the  country  till  the 
reign  of  Mitlirldatrs,  when  their  king,  named  rlrt^ch. 
Tiding  with  that  prince  againfl  LticuUur,  and  after- 
wards againfl  Pompey,  was  defeated  by  the  latter  with 
great  flaugliter ; but  afterwards  obtained  a peace,  up- 
on delivering  up  his  funs  as  hoflages.  Little  notiee  is 
taken  of  the  fuccceding  kings  by  the  ancient  hiflon- 
ans.  They  w'crc  probably  tributary  to  the  Romans 
till  that  empire  was  overtumcJ,  when  this,  with  the 
other  countries  in  Afia  bordering  on  it,  fell  fucceflive- 
ly  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks. 

I B£RIS,sciATtCACxEssEs,or  .\gentis 

of  the  fiiiquoia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia 
dafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  39th  order,  Si/igtK/t.  'Phe  cornlla  is  irregular; 
the  two  exterior  petals  larger  than  the  interior  ones  ; 
the  filicula  polyfpermoui,  croarginated. 

Sfxda.  I.  The  iimbelUta,  or  common  candy-tuft, 
hath  herbaceous,  fliort,  round,  and  very  branchy  flalks 
of  tufty  giowth.  from  about  fix  to  eight  or  ten  inches 
high;  fmall  fpear  fliaped  Uavis,  the  lower  ones  Terra- 
ted,  the  upper  entire;  and  all  the  flalks  and  brandies 
terminated  by  umheUate  clufltrs  of  fl  >wers  of  diHerent 
colours  in  the  varieties.  2.  The  a.-nara,  or  bitter  can- 
dy-tuft,  hath  flalks  braochim;  like  the  former,  which 
rife  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  high ; fmall, 
fpear  Ihaped,  and  ilightly  indented  leaver;  and  all  the 
branchri  terminated  by  racemnfe  bunches  of  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  3.  The  fcmpervlTens,  com- 
monly called  Irtf  candy-tuft,  hath  low  underlhrubby 
flalks  vtry  branchy  and  bufhy,  riling  to  the  height  of 
10  or  ta  inches,  with  white  flowers  in  umbels  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  I'teal  part  of  the  fom- 
DQcr.  4.  The  fcmpciflo  rns  orcvcr  flowering  flirubby 
iberis,  hath  low  underlhrubby  ftalki  very  branchy, 
Rowing  to  the  height  r-f  18  inches,  with  white  flowers 
in  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  at  all 
limes  of  the  year. 

Culture.  The  two  firfl  kinds,  being  hardy  annnalf, 
may  be  fowed  in  any  common  foil  in  the  month  of 
March,  ur  from  that  lime  till  midfummcr,  and  will 
thus  aflbrd  a fuectflion  of  flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
temVr,  which  arc  fuccetded  by  great  plenty  of  feeds. 
The  other  two  are  fomtwhat  tender  ; and  therefore 
muft  be  planted  in  pots,  in  order  to  be  iheUcred  from 
the  winter- frofl.8.  They  areeallly  propag.itcd  by  flips 
or  cuitings. 

IBEX,  In  zoology.  Sec  Capra- 

IBl  >,  in  onMiholo;!y.  See  Ta.»*talus. 

IBYCUS,  a Cri-cK  lyric  poet,  of  whofe  works 
there  are  only  a few  fragments  remaining  flourilhed 
350  B.  C.  It  is  (aid,  that  he  was  airafllnati  1!  by 
rubbers;  and  tbat|  whio  dying,  he  called  upon  fome 
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lc«.  cr&nes  he  ftw  flying  to  bear  wltnefs*  Some  time  after, 

■v*"^  one  of  the  roui^crcni  feeing  feme  crane*,  faid  to  his 
companion*,  **  There  are  the  wiincne*  of  Ibycus’s 
death:*'  which  being  repotted  to  the  magiflratcs,  the 
afraflins  were  put  to  the  torture,  and  hating  confeffed 
the  faft,  were  hanged.  Thcncc  arofc  the  proverb 
Jhyd  GrtUJ. 

ICE,  in  phyfiology*  « folid,  tranfparcnt,  and  brittle 
body,  formed  of  fomc  fluid,  particularly  water,  by 
mesn#  of  cold.  See  Frost. 

. The  younger  Lemcry  obferres,  that  ice  is  only  a 
re*ellabh(hmcnt  of  the  parts  of  water  in  their  natural 
flalc;  that  the  mere  abfence  of  fire  1*  fufficient  to  ac* 
count  for  this  rc*eftablifhmcnt  \ and  that  the  fluidity 
of  water  is  a real  fufion,  like  that  of  metals>cxpafcd  to 
the  fire;  differing  only  in  thin,  that  a greater  quan- 
tity of  fire  is  nectffery  to  the  one  than  the  other.  Gab 
lileo  was  the  firll  that  obferred  ice  to  be  lighter  than 
the  water  which  coroptffed  it  i and  hence  it  happens, 
that  ice  floats  up.m  water,  its  fpccific  gravity  being  to 
that  of  water  as  eight  to  nine  This  rarefadlion  of  ice 
feem#  to  be  owing  to  the  air-bubVle*  produced  in  wa 
ter  by  freertng  ; and  which,  being  confidcrably  large 
in  pwportion  to  the  water  frozen,  render  the  body  fo 
much  fpccifically  lighter;  ihcfe  air  bubbles,  during 
their  production,  acquire  a great  expaniive  power,  fo 
as  to  burft  the  containing  reffeU,  though  ever  fo  ftrorg. 
See  CoNGEi-aTiON,  Cold. 

* M.  Mairan,  in  a dlffcriaiion  on  ice,  attributes  the 
inercafe  of  its  bulk  chiefly  to  a different  arrangement 
of  the  part*  of  the  water  f^rom  which  it  is  formed;  the 
icy  flein  on  the  water  being  compofed  of  filaments 
which,  according  to  him,  arc  found  to  be  conftintly 
and  regularly  joined  at  an  angle  of  fio®;  and  which, 
by  this  angidar  difpofiiioo,  occupy  a greater  volume 
|han  if  they  were  parallel.  He  found  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  volume  of  water  by  freezing,  in  different 
trials,  a tqth,  an  18th,  a lyih,  and  when  the  water 
was  previoufly  purged  of  air,  only  a sad  part:  that 
ice,  even  after  its  formation,  continues  to  expand  by 
cold  ; for,  after  water  bad  been  frozen  to  fomc  thick- 
nefs,  the  fluid  part  being  let  out  by  a hole  in  the  bcit* 
tom  of  the  vtffcl,  a conlinuance  of  the  cold  made  the 
ice  convex  ; and  a piece  of  icc,  which  was  at  firft  only 
a 14th  psrt  fptcifically  liglucr  than  water,  on  being 
expofed  fomc  day*  to  the  frofl,  became  a islh  pJrt 
lighter.  To  this  came  he  attributes  the  burfting  ot  ice 
e;j  ponds. 

Wax,  refios,  and  animal  fats,  made  fluid  by  fire,  in- 
Acad  of  expanding  like  watery  liquors,  (brink  in  their 
return  to  folidity:  for  folid  piece*  of  the  fame  bodies 
fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  rtfpeciivc  fluids ; a proof 
that  thefc  hodies  arc  more  denfe  in  their  folid  than  in 
tlicir  fluid  Ante.  The  oils  which  congeal  by  cold,  as 
oil-olive,  and  the  cAential  oil  of  anifeeds,  appear  alfo 
to  Ihrink  in  their  congelation.  Hence,  the  different 
difpofilL>n*  of  different  kind*  of  trees  to  be  burft  by, 
or  to  refiA.  tlrong  frorts,  are  by  fomc  attributed  to  the 
juices  with  which  the  tree  abounds  ; being  in  the  one 
cafe  watery,  and  in  the  other  refinous  or  oily. 

Though  it  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  na- 
tursl  crylUIs  cf  ice  arc  Aar*  of  fix  rays,  forming  angle* 
of  60'*  with  each  other,  yu  thi*  cryftallization  of  wa- 
ter, a*  it  may  prtipcidy  be  called,  fccin*  to  be  as  much 
sffvticd  by  circuffltlanccs  a*  that  of  falli.  Hence  we 
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find  a confiderable  difference  in  the  account*  of  ihofe  Yce. 
who  have  undertaken  to  deferibe  thefc  cryftaU.  M. 

Mair.in  inform*  us,  that  they  are  Aar*  with  fix  radii ; 
and  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  obferving  the  figure 
of  froft  on  gUfs.  M.  Rome  de  L'lilc  determine*  the 
form  of  the  folid  cryftal  to  be  an  equilateral  odlaedron. 

M.  Haflenfratz  found  it  to  be  a prifmatic  hexaedron; 
but  M.  d'Antic  found  a method  of  reconciling  ihefe 
fcemingly  oppofite  opinions.  In  a violent  hail-ilorm, 
where  the  hailAone*  were  very  large,  he  found  they 
had  (harp  wedge- like  angles  of  more  than  half  an  inch ; 
and  in  thefc  he  fuppofed  it  impoAible  to  fee  two 
pyramidal  tetraedra  joined  laterally,  and  not  to  con- 
clude that  each  grain  WHS  compofed  of  o^aedrons  con- 
verging  to  a cemre.  Some  had  a cavity  in  ihc  middle; 
and  he  faw  the  oppofite  extremities  of  two  oppofite 
pyramids,  which  conilltute  the  odaedron ; he  like- 
wife  faw  the  oflaedron  entire  united  in  the  middle  ; 
all  of  them  wete  therefore  fimilar  to  the  cryftals  form- 
ed upon  a thread  immerfed  in  a faline  foluiton.  On 
thefe  principles  M.  Antic  conAruded  an  .trtificial  o^a- 
edron  rclcmbting  one  of  the  lai^cil  hailftones  ; and 
found  that  the  angle  at  the  fummit  of  the  pyramid 
wa*  4j®,  but  that  of  the  jun^ion  of  the  two  pyra- 
m;ds  •45'^.  It  is  not,  however,  cafy  to  procure  regu- 
lar cryflals  in  hailAnne*  vrhere  the  operation  is  con- 
duded  with  fuch  rapidity  : in  fnow  and  lioar-froft, 
where  the  crydallization  goes  on  more  (lowly,  our 
author  is  of  opinion  tliat  he  fee*  the  rudiments  of 
o^aedra. 

Ice,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Frost,  forma 
generally  on  the  furface  of  water  : but  this  too,  like 
the  cryftallization,  may  be  varied  by  an  alteration  in 
the  circumftanccs.  In  Germany,  particularly  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  that  country,  it  ha*  been  obferved  that 
there  are  three  kinds  of  tee.  t.  That  which  forms  nn 
the  furface.  2.  Another  kind  formed  in  the  middle  i 

of  the  water,  refcmbliiig  nuclei  or  fmall  hail.  3.  The  1 

ground  kc  which  is  produced  at  the  bottom,  efpccially 
where  there  is  any  fibrous  fublUoce  to  which  it  may 
adhere.  This  is  full  of  cells  like  a wafp's  neft,  but  lefa 
regular;  and  performs  many  ftrange  effeffs  in  bringing 
up  very  heavy  bodies  from  the  bottom,  by  means  at  its  | 

Inferiority  in  fpecific  gravity  to  the  w'xter  in  which  it  1 

is  formed.  The  ice  which  forms  in  the  middle  of  the  | 

water  rife*  Co  the  top,  and  there  unites  into  large  | 

maffes ; but  the  formation  both  of  this  and  the  ground-  I 

ice  lakes  place  only  in  violent  and  fudden  colds,  where  ^ 

the  water  is  (hallow,  and  the  furface  dilliirbed  in  fuch  I 

a manner  that  the  congelation  cannot  take  place.  The  I 

gniund  ice  U very  cleAruCtivc  to  dykes  and  other  aqua- 
tic works.  In  the  more  temperate  European  dimatea 
thefc  kinds  of  ice  arc  not  met  with. 

In  many  countries  the  warmth  of  the  climate  ren- 
ders ice  not  only  a dciirable,  but  even  a neceffary 
article ; fo  that  it  become*  an  objc^l  of  fomc  confe- 
quence  to  fall  upon  a ready  and  cheap  method  of  pro- 
curing it.  Though  the  cheapeft  method  hitherto  difeo- 
vtred  feems  to  be  that  related  under  the  article  Cold, 
by  means  of  fa1  ammoniac  or  Glauber's  fait,  yet  It 
may  nut  be  amtfs  to  take  notide  of  fomc  attempts 
made  by  Mr  Cavallo  to  difeover  a method  of  produ- 
cing a fu(HcIent  degree  of  cold  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
evaporation  of  volatile  liquors.  He  found,  however,, 
in  the  courfc  of  thefc  experiment*,  that  ether  was  in- 

com- 
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compurftbly  fupcrior  to  any  other  fluid  m the  degree 
ol  cold  it  produced.  The  price  ol  the  liquor  lulu- 
rally  induced  him  to  fall  upon  a method  of  uflug  it 
will)  a$  little  walte  poHttlc.  TIh  thermometer  he 
made  ufe  of  had  the  b&U  quite  detached  from  the  ivory 
piece  on  which  the  fcale  waa  engraved.  The  various 
fluids  »ai  then  ihrovro  upon  the  bull  through  the  ca* 
pillary  apeirore  of  a Imall  glafs  vciTcl  ihaped  like  a 
funnil;  and  care  was  taken  to  throw  them  upon  it  fo 
flowly,  that  a drop  might  now  and  then  fail  from  the 
under  part,  excepting  when  thufc  fluids  were  ufed, 
which  tvapoiate  very  flowly ; iu  which  cafe  it  was 
fuiflciect  barely  to  keep  the  bail  moid,  without  any 
drop  faUing  from  it.  During  the  experiment  the 
tlurmomrtcr  vras  kept  very  gently  turning  round  iu 
axil,  that  the  fluid  made  ufe  of  might'f^ll  upon  every 
part  of  its  ball.  He  fuUud  this  method  preferable  to 
that  of  dipping  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  the 
fluid  and  taking  it  out  again  immediately,  or  even  of 
anointing  it  conflantly  with  a feather.  The  evapora- 
tion, anti  confequvntly  the  cold,  produced  by  it,  may 
be  inervafed  by  blowing  on  the  thermometer  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  $ though  this  was  not  ufed  in  the  ex- 
pcfimeuts  now  10  be  related,  on  account  of  the  diifl- 
culty  of  its  being  performed  by  one  perfon,  and  like- 
wife  becaufc  it  occaflous  much  uncertainty  iu  the  re- 
fuUs. 

The  room  in  which  the  experiments  were  made  was 
heated  to  64*^  of  Pahrenbeits  and  with  water  it  was 
reduced  to  56*,  8**  below  that  of  the  room  or  of 

the  water  employed.  I'he  effect  took  place  In  about 
two  minutes;  but  though  the  operation  wascuntinued 
for  a longer  time,  it  did  not  fink  lower.  With  fpirit 
of  wine  it  funk  to  48^.  The  cold  was  greater  with 
highly  rectifled  fpirit  than  with  the  weaker  fort ; but 
the  difference  is  lefs  than  would  be  expected  by  one 
who  had  never  feco  the  experiment  made.  The  pure 
fpirit  produces  its  cflc£t  much  more  quickly.  On 
ufing  various  other  fluids  which  were  either  compound* 
cd  of  water  and  fpirituou^  liquors  or  pure  clVenccs,  he 
found  that  the  cold  produced  by  their  evaporation  was 
generally  fome  intermediate  degree  between  that  pro- 
duced by  water  and  the  fpirit  of  wine.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine funk  the  mercury  three  degrees  ; but  olive  oil  and 
others,  which  evaporate  very  (lowly,  or  not  at  all,  did 
not  fciihbly  affecl  the  thermometer. 

To  obferve  how  much  the  evaporation  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  conrcqucnlly  the  cold  pioduced  by  it,  would 
be  increafed  by  clt^ricity,  he  put  the  tube  containing 
it  into  an  infulating  handle,  and  connected  it  with  the 
conduflor  of  an  electrical  mactiine,  which  was  kept  in 
action  during  the  time  of  making  the  experiment ; by 
which  means  one  degree  of  cold  feemed  to  be  gained, 
as  the  mercury  now  funk  to  47*^  inltcad  of  48  , at 
which  it  had  flood  formerly.  On  trying  the  three 
mineral  acids,  he  found  that  they  heated  ilie  thermo- 
meter  inltcad  of  cooling  it ; which  effect  he  attri- 
butes to  the  heat  they  thcmklves  acquired  by  uniting 
with  the  moiflurc  of  the  atmolpherc.  The  vitriolic 
acid,  which  was  very  ftrong  and  iraufparcnt,  raifrd 
the  mrrcuiy  to  the  fmoking  uitious  acid  to  72'^, 
•nd  the  marine  to  60°. 

The  apparatus  for  uiing  the  leaf!  pofltble  quantity 
•f  ether  fur  fucztug  water  conflfU  in  a gUU  tube 


(tig.  I.),  tcrir.maiiog  m a capillary  aperture,  which  is 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  bottle  containing  the  ether. 
Round  the  lower  part  of  the  nttk  at  A fome  thread 
is  wound,  in  order  to  let  it  fit  the  neck  of  the  b.ttle. 
When  the  experiment  U tobetiuJe,  the  flapper  c>f  the 
bottle  containing  the  ether  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
tube  juft  mcDtioord  put  In  it«  rvom.  I'he  tlircatf 
round  the  lube  ought  alfo  to  be  prcvioutly  moillrned 
with  water  or  fpittlc  before  it  is  put  into  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  in  order  the  more  cfTcdually  to  prevent  the 
cfcape  of  the  ether  betwixt  the  neck  of  the  vial  and 
tube.  Holding  then  the  bottle  by  in  bottom  FG 
(fig.  2.),  and  keeping  it  inclined  ai  in  the  fi,curc,  the 
fmalt  Itrcam  of  ether  ilTuing  out  of  the  aperture  1)  of 
the  tube  DE,  is  diredied  up*>n  ilic  ball  of  the  ther- 
mometer, or  upon  a tube  conuim'ng  water  or  other  li- 
quor that  is  required  to  be  cougtaleJ.  As  ether  is 
very  volatile,  and  haa  the  remarkable  properly  of  in- 
creafiog  ilic  bulk  of  air,  there  is  no  aperture  reqiiifiie 
to  allow  the  air  to  enter  the  bottle  while  the  liquid 
flows  out.  The  heat  of  the  hand  is  more  than  lufu- 
cient  to  force  out  the  ether  in  a continued  flream  at 
the  aperture  I>. 

In  this  manner,  throwing  the  ftream  of  ether  upon 
the  ball  of  a thermometer  in  fuch  a quantity  that  a 
drop  might  now  and  then,  every  10  fecunds  for  in* 
ftance,  fail  from  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  Mr  Ca- 
vallo  brought  the  mercury  down  to  3°,  or  29c  below 
ibcfieezing  point,  when  the  atmofphcrc  was  fomewhat 
hotter  than  temperate.  When  the  ether  is  very  good, 
i.e.  capable  of  diflblving  claftic  gum,  and  has  a fn.ail 
bulb,  not  above  20  drops  of  it  ate  required  to  pro- 
duce this  efted,  and  about  two  minutes  of  time  ; but 
the  coalman  fort  mull  be  ufed  in  greater  quantity,  and 
for  a longer  time;  though  at  bit  the  thermometer  U 
brought  down  by  this  very  nearly  as  low  as  by  the 
beft  ^rt. 

To  freeze  water  by  the  evaporation  of  ether,  Mr 
CavaJlo  takes  a thin  glafs  tube  abuui  four  iuthes  long, 
and  one-litth  of  an  inch  diameter,  hermetically  feahd 
at  one  end,  with  a little  water  in  it,  fo  as  to  take  up 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  cavity,  as  is  ihowo  at  CB  in 
tig.  3.  Into  this  tube  a flender  wire  M is  alfo  intro- 
duced, the  lower  extremity  of  which  i»  iwiftcd  into  a 
fpiial,  and  feivcs  to  draw  up  the  bit  of  tee  when  form- 
ed. He  then  holds  the  glafs  tube  by  its  upper  part 
A with  the  tingcrv  of  iht  left  haqd,  and  keeps  it  cunii- 
Dually  and  gently  luniiiig  round  its  axis,  tirft  one  way 
and  then  the  other ; whilft  with  the  right  hand  he 
holds  the  phtal  containing  the  ether  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  direC\  the  ftream  on  the  outtide  of  the  tube, 
and  a little  above  the  furface  of  the  water  contained  In 
it.  The  capillary  aperture  D fhould  be  kept  aliiifft 
in  contact  with  the  iurface  of  the  tube  containing  the 
water;  and  by  continuing  the  operation  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  water  will  be  frozen  as  it  were  in 
an  indaut ; and  the  opacity  will  ati^ind  to  C in  lefs 
than  half  a fecund  of  time,  which  makes  a beautiful  ap- 
pearance. I his  congelation,  however,  is  only  fuper- 
ticiai ; and  in  order  to  congeal  the  whole  quantity  uf 
water,  the  operation  muft  be  continued  a minute  or 
two  longer;  after  which  the  wire  H will  be  found 
kept  vety  light  by  the  ice.  The  hand  muft  then  be 
applied  to  the  oulflde  of  the  tube,  iu  order  to  fuften 
2 the 
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Ic'*  the  farface  of  the  ice  1 which  would  otherwife  adhere 
"V’  very  firmly  to  ihe  glafi ; but  udieo  thit  la  done,  the 
wire  H eaftly  brioga  it  out. 

Sometiinea  our  author  wai  accuftomed  to  put  into 
the  tube  a fmall  thermometer  inllcad  of  the  wire  H ; 
and  thua  he  had  an  oppominlly  of  obferring  r very 
curioua  phenomenon  unnoticed  by  o'hcrv,  via.  that  in 
the  winter  time  water  requires  a fmalltT  degree  of  cold 
to  congeal  it  than  in  the  lummer.  In  the  winter*  for 
infliinct,  tlie  water  in  the  tube  AB  will  freeze  when 
the  thetmometer  fianda  about  30-;  but  in  the  fummer* 
or  even  when  the  thermomcK  r ftands  at  60''^,  the  quick* 
filver  mud  be  brought  down  10.  15*  or  even  more  de* 
pftes  below  the  freezing  point  before  any  congelation 
can  take  place.  Iti  the  fummer  time  therefore  a 
greater  quantity  of  ether,  and  more  time,  will  be  re- 
quired to  congeal  any  given  quantity  of  water  than  in 
winter.  When  the  tempcraiare  of  the  atmorphere  haa 
been  about  40  , our  author  haaliccn  able  to  congeal  a 
quantity  of  water  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good 
ether;  but  in  fummer  two  or  three  limei  the  quantity 
art  required  to  perform  the  clfedt.  “ There  feems 
(fays  be)  to  be  ^mething  in  the  air,  which,  befidea 
licat,  inlerferea  with  the  Treer.ing  of  water,  and  per- 
hapf  of  all  fluids;  though  I cannot  fay  from  my  own 
ex[>ertcnce  whether  the  above  mentioned  difference 
between  the  freezing  in  winter  and  fummer  takes  place 
with  other  fluids,  as  milk,  oils,  wines,'*  &c. 

The  proportion  of  ether  requifile  to  congeal  water 
feems  to  vary  with  the  quantity  of  the  latter  ; tliat 
is,  a large  quantity  of  water  ferma  to  require  a pro- 
portionably  left  quantity  of  ether  to  frccre  it  than  a 
fmaller  one.  *'  In  the  beginning  of  the  fpriog 
Mr  Cavallo),  1 froae  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water 
with  about  half  an  ounce  of  ether ; the  apparatus  be- 
ing larger,  though  fimilar  to  that  defertbed  above. 
Now  as  the  price  of  ether,  fufficiently  good  for  the 
purpofe,  it'geaerally  about  i8d.  or  3$.  per  ouTKe,  it  is 
plain,  that  with  an  eipence  under  two  (hillings,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ice,  or  ice  cream,  may  be  made, 
in  every  climate,  and  at  any  time,  which  may  afford 
great  fatis^flion  to  thofe  petfous,  who.  living  in  thofe 
places  where  no  natural  ice  it  to  be  had,  never  faw  or 
faded  any  fuch  delicious  refrcfhment.  When  a fmall 
piece  of  ice,  for  tnllance,  of  about  ten  grains  weight, 
IS  required,  the  oeceflary  apparatus  is  very  fmall,  and 
the  expence  not  worth  mentioning.  1 have  a fmaU 
box  four  inches  and  a half  long,  two  inches  broad,  and 
one  and  a half  deep,  containing  all  the  apparatus  ne- 
ceffary  for  this  purpofe;  vi».  a bottle  capable  of  con- 
taining about  one  ounce  of  ether ; two  pointed  tubes, 
in  cafe  one  (ho old  break  ; a tube  in  which  the  water 
is  to  be  frozen,  and  a wire.  With  the  quantity  of 
ether  cootaioed  in  this  fmall  and  very  portable  appa- 
jatut,  the  ezperimcnt  may  be  repeated  about  ten  times. 
A petfon  who  wilhet  to  perform  fuch  experiments  to 
hot  climates,  and  in  places  where  kc  is  not  eafily  pro- 
cured, requires  only  a larger  bottle  of  ether  hefides  the 
whole  apparatus  defertb^  above.**  £le£lrtcity  in- 
creafes  the  cold  produced  by  means  of  evaporating 
ether  but  very  little,  ihot^h  the  effrA  is  perceptible. 
Having  thrown  the  eteAnfind  and  alfo  the  unelcAri- 
bed  dream  of  ether  upon  the  bulb  of  a thermonirtcr, 
the  mercury  was  bronght  down  two  degrees  lower  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  cafe. 


Our  author  obfervei,  for  the  fake  of-thofe  who  may 
be  inclined  to  repeat  this  experimem,  that  a co;k  con* 
fiurs  this  volatile  fluid  much  better  than  a gUft  floppier 
which  it  is  almnd  impoflible  to  grind  with  fuch  cx^eV 
nefs  as  lo  prevent  entirely  the  evapoeatfon  of  the  ether. 
When  a (topple,  made  very  nictly  out  of  an  wniforni 
and  clofc  piece  of  cork,  which  goes  rather  light,  i» 
put  upon  a bottle  of  ether,  tlh?  fmcH  of  that  fluid  can- 
not be  perceived  throtigh  it  ; but  he  never  faw  a glafs 
ftopplc  vrliich  could  produce  that  In  tliL  man-* 

ne»,  ether,  fpirit  of  wine,  or  any  other  vo!atik*  fluid, 
mjy  be  preferved,  which  dors  not  comHle  cork  by  Its 
fumes.  Wlicn  the  ftopple,  however,  is  very  oft ui  taken 
out,  it  becomes  I’Kife,  as  it  will  al(o  do  by  long  keep* 
ing;  in  either  of  which  cafes  it  mull  be  I'Harpvd. 

Ulink  0/  tht  Ics,  if  a name  given  by  the  pilots  ton 
bright  appearance  near  tire  horizon  occafioncd  by  the 
ice,  and  obferved  before  the  ice  iTcIf  is  fceo. 

Ict-Boait,  boats  fo  contbu6ted  as  to  fail  upon  icCt 
and  which  are  very  common  in  Holland,  purticularly 
upon  the  river  Maefe  and  the  lake  Y See  Plate  CCL. 
They  go  with  Incredible  fwiftuefs,  fometimes  fo  quick 
as  to  affeA  the  breath,  and  are  fouod  very  ufeful  is 
conveying  goods  and  paiTcngers  over  lakes  and  great 
rivers  in  that  country.  Boats  of  different  fixes  are  pla* 
ced  in  a traofveife  form  upon  a z^or  3 inch  deal  board; 
at  the  extremity  of  each  end  are  fixed  irons,  which 
turn  up  in  the  form  of  (kaits ; upon  this  plank  the  boat 
reffs,  and  the  two  ends  feem  as  out -riggers  to  prevent 
overfetting;  whence  ropes  are  faflened  that  lead  to  the 
head  of  the  mad  in  the  nature  of  (browds,  and  others 
pafTcd  through  a block  acrofs  the  bjwfprit : the  rudder 
umade  fomewhat  like  a hatchet  with  the  head  placed 
downward,  which  being  prefTrd  down,  cuts  tlie  ice, 
and  ferves  all  the  purpofes  of  a rudder  in  the  water,  by 
enabling  the  hclmfman  to  (leer,  lack,  Acc. 

MrtM  cf  nroiiV^  /cfi-Crtam.  Take  a fufficient 
quantity  of  cream,  and,  when  it  is  to  be  mixed  with 
rafpberry,  or  atrrant,  or  pine,  a quarter  part  as  much 
of  the  juice  or  jam  at  of  the  cream:  after  beating  and 
draining  the  mixture  through  a cloth,  put  it  with  a 
little  juice  of  lemon  into  the  mould,  which  is  a pewter 
vcfTel,  and  varying  in  fiao and  (hape  at  pleafure ; cover 
the  mould  and  place  it  io  a pad  ahmMwo*thirds  full  of 
ice,  in<o  which  iwo  handfuls  of  fait  have  been  thrown; 
turn  the  moit)d~by  the  liniid-hold  with  a quick  motion 
to  and  fro,  in  the  manner  ufed  for  milling  chocolate,  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes ; then  let  it  red  as  long,  and  turn 
it  again  for  the  fame  time;  and  having  left  it  to  (land  ' 
half  an  hour,  it  U fit  to  be  turned  emt  of  the  mould  and 
to  be  feat  lo  table.  Lemon  jiikc  and  fugar,  and 
the  juices  of  various  kinds  of  fnaiis,  are  frozen  with- 
out cream ; and  when  cream  is  ufed,  it  (hould  be  well 
mixed. 

fcS’Hiiit,  a fort  of  ftruAure  or  contrivance  common 
upon  the  river  Neva  at  Peterfburgh,  and  which  afford 
a pcrpetnal  fund  of  amuiement  ta  the  populace.  They 
are  cooflru6icd  in  the  following  manner,  A fcaffoldiog 
is  raifed  upon  the  river  about  30  feet  io  height,  with  a 
landing  place  on  the  top,  the  afeent  to  wluch  is  by  a 
ladder.  From  this  fummit  a doping  plain  of  boardsi 
about  four  yards  broad  and  30  long,  defeends  to 
the  fuperfictes  of  the  river : it  it  fupported  by  ftrong 
poles  gradually  decreafing  in  height,  and  its  ides  aos 
defend^  by  a panpel  of  plaoki.  Upon  tbeCe  boards  are 
a li^ 
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Uid  fquarc  mafTcff  of  ice  about  four  inchc$  thick,  which 
being  ftrtt  ftnooihed  with  the  axe  and  laid  clofe  to  each 
other,  arc  thcD  fprinkSed  with  water : by  thefc  means 
they  coatcfcc,  and,  adhering  to  the  boards,  immediate* 
ly  form  an  inclined  plain  of  pure  ice.  From  the  bot- 
tont  of  thia  plain  the  fnow  is  cleared  away  for  (he  length 
of  ioo  yards  and  the  breadth  of  four,  upon  the  level 
bed  of  the  river;  and  the  hdrsof  this  courfe,  at  well  aa 
the  fidea  and  top  of  the  fcaffoldin;,  are  ornamented  with 
hrt  and  pines.  Each  perfon,  being  provided  with  » 
fledge,  mounts  the  Udder ; attd  having  aluirved  the 
fummit,  he  fets  himfelf  upon  his  fledge  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  inclined  plain,  dowtj  nhich  he  fuffert 
it  to  glide  with  confldcrable  rapidity,  poiiing  it  as  he 
gucc  down  ; when  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  de* 
fceni  carries  it  above  loo  yards  upon  the  level  ice  of  the 
river.  At  the  end  of  this  courfe,  there  it  ufiully  a flml- 
Ur  ice-hill,  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  which  begins 
where  the  other  rods;  fo  that  the  perfon  immcdUicly 
mounts  again,  and  in  the  fame  manner  glides  down 
the  otlicr  inclined  plain  of  ice.  This  divrrfton  Iw  re- 
peats as  often  as  he  plcafes.  The  boys  alfo  arc  conti- 
nually employed  in  flcaiting  down  thefc  hills : they 
glide  chiefly  upon  one  Fkait.  as  they  are  able  to  poife 
thcmfelvcs  belter  upon  00c  leg  than  upon  two.  Thefe 
ice-hills  exhibit  a plcaling  appearance  upon  the  river, 
aa  well  from  (he  trees  with  which  they  are  ornamented, 
BS  from  the  moving  objcdls  which  at  particular  times 
of  the  day  are  defeendiog  without  intermiflIoQ. 

Ici  lioufct  a rcpofiiory  for  ioe  during  the  fumtiier 
months.  The  afpefiof  ice-houfes  Ihould  be  towards 
theead  or  fouth-cafl,  for  the  advantage  uf  the  morning 
fun  to  expel  the  damp  air,  as  that  is  more  pernicious 
than  warmth ; for  which  rcafon  trees  io  the  vicinity  of 
an  ice-houfe  tend  to  itidifadvantage. 

The  bed  foil  fur  an  ice-bnufe  to  be  made  in  is  chalk, 
u it  conveys  away  the  wafle  walrr  without  any  artifl- 
dal  drain  ; next  to  that,  loofc  flony  earth  or  gravelly 
foil.  Its  fliuation  Ihould  be  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  for  the 
advantage  of  entering  the  upon  a IcvcU  M <0  the 
• drawing,  Plate  CCL. 

To  conilruA  an  ice-houfe,  choofe  a proper  place 
at  ■ convenient  diftance  from  the  dwelling-houfe  or 
houfrs  it  is  to  fenre  : dig  a cavity  (iffor  one  family, of 
the  dimenflofts  fpecified  io  the  deflgn)  of  ihc  figure  of 
an  inverted  cone,  fliikiog  the  bottom,  concave,  to  form 
m refervoir  for  the  wafle  water  till  it  can  drain  off,;  if 
the  foil  reauires  it,  cut  a drain  to  a conGderable  di- 
ftance,  or  fo  far  as  will  come  out  at  the  flde  of  the  hill, 
or  into  a well,  to  make  it  communicate  with  the 
fpringi,  and  in  that  drain  form  a dink  or  air-trap,  mark- 
ed 4 by  finking  the  drain  fo  much  lower  in  that  place 
as  it  is  high,  and  bring  a partition  from  the  top  an  inch 
or  more  into  the  water,  which  will  coofequently  be  in 
the  trap  ; and  will  keep  the  well  air-tight.  Work  up 
a fufilcieat  number  of  brick  piers  to  receive  a cart- 
wheel, to  be  laid  with  its  convex  fide  upwards  to  re- 
ceive the  ice ; lay  hurdles  and  draw  upon  the  wheel, 
which  will  let  the  melted  ice  drain  through,  and  ferve 
as  a door.  The  Tides  and  dome  of  the  egne  are  to  be 
nine  inches  thick — the  fides  to  be  done  in  deened 
brickwork,  i.  e.  without  mortar,  and  wrought  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  work:  the  Ailing  in  behind 
(kould  be  with  gravel,  loofc  denes,  or  brick-bats,  that 
the  water  which  drains  through  the  fldes  may  the  more 


eafily  efcipe  into  the  well.  The  doors  of  the  icc- 
boiife  fliould  be  made  as  clofe  as  pofllhle,  and  bundles 
of  draw  placed  always  before  the  inner  door  to  keep  out 
the  air. 

Deferiptiun  of  the  pans  referred  to  by  (he  lettcrr. 
c Tl»c  line  fird  dug  out.  1/  The  brick  circumference 
of  the  cell,  c The  diiniuution  of  the  cell  downwards. 
J Tlie  lefler  diameter  of  the  cell,  e The  cart  wheel 
or  joitls  and  hurdles.  / Tlic  piers  to  receive  the  wheel 
or  flcjor.  g The  principal  receptacle  for  fliaw.  <6  The 
inner  pafTage,  i the  hid  entrance,  i the  outer  door, 
paiTages  having  a feparatc  door  each.  / An  air  trap, 
m The  wtll.  n 'l*hc  profile  of  the  piers.  9 The  icc 
filled  in.  f>  The  height  of  the  cone,  q The  dome 
worked  in  two  half  britk  arches,  r The  arched  paf- 
fage.  / ITe  door-ways  inferted  in  the  walls.  / The 
fti^r  of  the  paflage.  u An  aperture  through  which  the 
icc  may  be  put  into  the  cell ; this  mud  be  covered  next 
the  crown  of  the  d.-me,  and  then  filled  in  with  earth. 
X The  Hoping  door,  againft  which  the  ftiaw  flvould  be 
laid. 

The  icc  when  to  be  put  in  (hould  be  collefied  du- 
ring the  frod,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  rammed 
down  hard  in  ftraia  of  not  more  than  a foot,  in  order 
to  make  it  one  complete  body  ; the  care  in  putting  it 
in,  and  well  ramming  it,  tends  much  to  its  prefervi- 
tion.  In  a feafoo  when  ice  is  not  to  be  bad  io  lufiTicient 
quantities  fnow  may  be  fubfiiluted. 

Icc  may  be  preferved  in  a dry  place  under  ground, 
by  covering  it  well  with  chaff,  ftraw,  or  reeds. 

Great  ulc  is  made  of  cbiaff  io  fame  places  of  Italy  to 
prcfervc  icc:  the  ice-houfe  for  this  puipofc  need  only 
be  a deep  hole  dug  in  the  ground  on  the  ilde  of  a bill, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  they  can  cafily  carry  out  a 
drain,  to  let  out  the  water  which  is  feparaud  at  any 
time  from  the  icc,  that  it  iTMiy  not  melt  and  fpoil  the 
reft.  If  the  ground  is  tolerably  dry,  they  do  not  h'oe 
the  fides  w ith  any  thing,  but  leave  them  naked,  and  on- 
ly make  a covering  of  thatch  over  the  lop  of  the  liolc  ; . 
this  pit  they  fill  either  with  pure  fnow,  or  elfc  wiihice 
taken  from  the  purefi  and  clearcft  water;  becaufethey 
do  not  ufe  it  as  we  do  in  England,  10  fet  the  bottlca 
in,  but  really  mix  it  with  the  wine.  They  fiift  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  chaff,  and  them  lay  io  the 
ice,  not  letting  it  any  where  touch  the  fides,  but  ram- 
ming in  a large  bed  of  chaff  all  the  way  between  : they 
thus  carry  on  the  filling  to  llic  top,  and  then  cover 
the  furfacc  with  chaff;  and  in  this  manner  it  will 
keep  as  long  as  they  pleafe.  When  they  take  any 
of  It  out  for  ufe,  they  wrap  the  lump  up  in  chaff,  and 
it  may  then  be  carried  to  any  diftant  place  without 
waftc  or  running. 

IcK'Ijland,  a name  given  by  failors  to  a great  quan- 
tity of  tee  culleCfcd  into  one  huge  folid  mafs,  and  float- 
ing about  upon  the  feas  near  or  within  the  Polar  circles. 
— Many  of  thefe  fluduatiog  iflands  arc  met  with  on 
the  coafts  of  Spitzbergen,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
fhipping  employed  in  thcGreeoland  fifliery.  In  ihemidft 
of  (hofe  tremendous  maffes  navigators  have  been  arreft- 
ed  and  frozen  to  death.  In  this  manner  the  brave  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  periflicd  with  all  his  crew  in  1553,; 
and  h>  the  year  1773,  Lord  Mulgrave,  after  every  if.  . 
fort  which  the  moft  finifhed  feaman  could  make  to  ac- 
complifh  thtf  end  of  his  voyage,  was  caught  in  the  ice, 
and  was  near  experiencing  the  fame  unhappy  fate.  See 
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llic  account  at  JaTj^c  in  Pbip^t*r  Voja‘*e  to  the  Not'ih 
Po^e.  As  there  dtferiberf,  the  fcenc,  divcHcd  of  the 
horror  from  the  eventful  expeclation  of  chan^e»  wai 
the  moSl  beautiful  and  pitturefqiic  Two  Urge  fhipt 
becalmed  in  a vatl  baton,  fuirounded  cm  all  itdes  by 
iflandsof  various  forms:  ilrt  weather  clear : the  f«ti 
gilding  the  circumambicfit  ice,  which  was  low,  fmooth, 
and  even;  covered  wilh  fnow,  excepting  where  the 
pools  of  water  on  part  of  the  forface  appeared  cryfla!* 
line  with  the  young  Ice : the  frrall  fpace  of  fet  they 
wtre  confined  in  pc rfefUy  fmooth.  fter  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts to  force  a wTiy  through  the  fields  of  ice,  their 
limii?  were  perpetually  conlrafted  by  its  clofing  ; till  at 
length  it  befel  each  veiTcl  till  they  became  immoveably 
fixed.  The  fmooth  extent  of  furface  was  foon  loft  : 
the  prefTure  of  the  pieces  of  ice,  by  the  violence  of  the 
fwcll,  caufed  them  to  pack  ; fragment  rofe  upon  frag- 
ment, till  they  were  in  many  places  higher  than  the 
main-y?rd.  The  movemenia  of  the  fhipi  were  irem.en* 
dous  and  tuToluniary,  in  conjunction  with  the  fur- 
rounding  ice,  aduated  by  the  currents.  The  W’atcr 
fhoaled  to  14  fathoms,  ^'he  grounding  of  the  ice  or 
of  the  ihips  would  have  been  equally  fatal ; The  force 
of  the  ice  might  have  crufhed  them  to  atoms,  or  have 
lifted  them  out  of  the  water  and  overfei  them,  or  have 
left  them  fufpended  on  the  fummiis.of  the  pieces  of  ice 
at  a iremcndoui  height,  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  or  to  the  riik  of  being  dafhtd  to  pieces  by 
the  failure  of  their  frt  zen  dock.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  cut  a paiTage  through  the  ice  ; after  a pcrfcvciance 
worthy  of  Britons,  it  prond  fruttlcff.  The  comman- 
der, at  ail  times  mafter  of  himfclf,  directed  the  boats 
to  he  made  read)  to  be  hauled  over  the  ice,  till  they 
arfivcil  at  navigable  water  (a  tafic  alone  of  feven  day>), 
and  in  them  to  make  their  voyage  to  Kngland.  The 
boats  were  drawn  progrcflivcly  three  whole  days.  At 
length  a wind  fprung  up,  the  ice  feparated  fufficiently 
to  yield  to  the  preffure  of  the  full-failed  fhips,  which, 
after  labouring  againft  the  refilling  fields  of  ice,  arrived 
on  the  icth  of  Auguft  in  the  harbour  of  Smeertngherg, 
at  the  weft  end  of  Spiubergen,  between  it  and  Hack- 
luyt’s  Headland. 

The  forms  aiTiimed  by  the  Ice  in  this  chilling  cli- 
mate aix  extremely  pleaimg  to  even  the  nio‘l  incu- 
rious eye.  The  forface  of  that  which  is  congealed 
from  the  fca  water  (for  we  mull  allow  it  two  origins) 
is  fiat  and  even,  hard,  opake,  refembling  w*hi:e  fogar, 
and  incapable  of  being  Hid  on,  like  the  Bn'tifti  ice.  The 
grearer  pieces,  or  fields,  are  many  leagues  in  length  : 
the  leHer  arc  the  meadows  of  the  Teals  on  which  thofe 
animaU  at  times  frolic  by  hundreds.  The  motion  of 
the  IclTer  pieces  is  at  rapid  as  the  currents:  the  greater, 
which  are  fometimes  200  kaguei  long,  and  60  or  80 
broad,  move  flow  and  majeftically;  often  fix  for  a time, 
immoveable  by  the  power  of  the  ocean,  and  then  pro- 
duce near  the  horizon  that  bright  white  appearance  cal- 
'Icd  the  bfmk.  The  approximation  of  two  great  fields  pro- 
duces a moft  lingular  phenomenon  ; it  forces  the  IclTer 
(if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  pieces  of  feveral  acres 
fquare)  out  of  the  water,  and  adds  them  to  their  fur- 
face  : a fccond  and  often  a third  fucceeds  ; fo  that  the 
whole  forms  an  aggregate  of  a tremendous  height. 
Thefe  float  in  the  ka  like  fo  many  rugged  mountains, 
and  are  fometimes  500  or  fico  yards  thick ; but  the 
for  greater  part  is  concealed  beneath  the  water.  Xhefo 
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arc  coniinaally  incresfed  in  heiglit  by  the  freezing  of  Ice 
the  fpray  of  the  fca,  or  of  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  , ^ , 
which  falls  on  them.  Thofe  which  remain  in  this  fro-  , * , 

zen  climate  receive  continual  growth;  others  arc  gra-  ^ 
dually  wafted  by  the  northern  winds  into  foulhem  la- 
titudes, and  melt  by  degrees  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
till  they  walle  away,  or  difappear  in  the  boundlcfa 
cltmcni. 

I’hc  collifion  of  the  great  fields  of  ice,  in  high  lati- 
tudes, is  often  attended  with  a noife  that  for  a lime 
takes  away  the  fenfe  of  hearing  anything  elfe  j and  the 
IclTer  with  a grinding  of  unfpcakable  horror,  'fhe  wa- 
ter which  daOidlf  againft  the  mountainous  ice  freezes  in- 
to an  infinite  variety  of  forms  ; and  gives  the  voyager 
ideal  towns,  ftrceti,  churches,  fteepic*,  acd  every  fhape 
which  imagination  can  frame. 

IcK’Phnt.  See  MtSEMBXYANTHZMOM. 

ICEBERGS,  are  large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  val- 
leys between  the  high  muuiitatns  in  norrhem  Utitudr*. 

Amon.f  the  moft  remarkable  arc  thofe  of  the  call  coaft 
of  Spitzhergen  ; (fee  Gastxt.aND,  n«  lo.)  They  arc 
feven  in  number,  but  at  confiderable  diftances  from 
each  other:  each  fills  the  valleys  for  trads  unknown, 
in  a region  totally  inacccflibic  In  the  internal  parts. 

The  glaciers  • of  S<Aitzc.land  feem  contemptible  to*  <;/ 1 
ihcfc;  but  prefcni  often  a fimilar  front  into  fome  lower 
valley.  The  laft  exhibits  over  the  fca  a from  tjoo  feet 
high,  emulating  the  emerald  in  colour : calarsidt  of 
melted  fnow  precipitate  down  various  parts,  and  black 
fpiring  mountaiiw,  ttreaked  with  white,  bound  the 
fides,  and  rife  crag  above  crag,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 
in  the  bick  ground.  See  Mate  CCLI.  At  times  im- 
menfe  fragments  break  ofT,  and  tumble  into  the  water, 
with  a moll  alarming  d4diing.  A piece  of  this  vivid 
green  fubllance  has  fallen,  and  grouuikd  in  24  fatlioma 
water,  and  fpired  above  the  forface  50  feetf.  SImi-  f rup/t’i 
lar  icebergs  arc  frequent  in  all  the  Arctic  regtona;  and 
to  their  hpfes  is  owing  the  folid  mountainous  ice  which  P*  7®* 
tnfcfts  thofe  fcai.-— Evoft  fportt  wonderfoUy  with  thefe 
icebergs,  and  gives  thrm  majeftic  as  well  as  other  moft 
fingular  forms.  MalTcs  have  Ixen  kea  alTuming  the 
Atape  of  a Gothic  church,  with  arched  windows  and 
doors,  and  all  the  rich  drapery  of  that  ftyle,  compofed 
of  what  an  Arabian  tale  would  fcarccly  dare  to  rebtc, 
of  cryflal  uf  the  richeft  fapphinnc  blue  : tables  with 
one  or  more  feci  ; and  often  immenfe  tiat-roefed  tem- 
ples. like  thofe  of  Euxxor  on  the  Nile,  fopported  by 
round  tranfparent  culumna  of  cocrulean  hue,  by 
the  aftonilhed  fpcclator.— Thefe  icebergs  are  the  crea- 
tion of  ages,  and  receive  annually  additional  hei,'ht  by 
the  falling  of  fnows  and  of  r%in.  which  often  inftantly 
freezes,  and  more  than  repairs  the  lofa  occafioned  by 
the  influence  of  the  melting  fun. 

ICELAND,  a large  ilijnd  lying  io  the  northern 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ckean,  between  63  and  68  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  between  10  and  26  degreca 
of  weft  longitude,  its  greateft  length  being  about  700 
miles,  ami  its  breadth  300.  ^ 

This  country  lying  partly  within  the  frigid  zone,  and  General  fex- 
being  liable  to  be  furrounded  with  vaft  quantities  oftce  count  a£ 
which  come  from  the  pobr  Teas,  is  on  account  of  the**'® 
ct^dnefs  of  its  climate  very  inhorpltahle : but  much**^^’ 
more  fc*  for  other  rcafivns.  It  is  exceedingly  fubjr^l  to 
eatthquakes  ; and  To  full  of  volcanoes,  that  the  little 
part  of  it  which  appeats  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man 
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T«cUnii  Teems  almoft  touUjr  laid  wafte  by  them.  l*he  beft  ac*  fathoms  in  height;  and  partly  of  ndd-ice,  M’hich  ii  Icc'anib 

^ « count  that  hath  yet  appeared  of  the  idiutd  of  Iceland  is  neither  To  thick  nor  fo  much  dreaded.  Sumeltines  - » 

in  a late  publication  intiticd,  **  l*cttcrs  on  Iceland,  tliefc  enormous  maffrs  are  ;;ruunded  in  ihoal-water;  and 

fee.  written  by  Uoo  Vow  Troil,  D.  I),  iitft  chaplain  in  thefe  cafes  they  remain  for  many  months,  nay  years, 

to  his  Swediih  roajclly.**  This  gentleman  failed  from  undilTulTed,  chilling  the  atmoTphcrc  for  a great  way 

London  on  the  I2th  of  July  1772,  in  company  with  round.  When  many  fuch  bulky  anJ  lofty  ice-inalTes  are 

Mr  Banks,  Dr  Solandcr,  and  Dr  James  Lind  of  £<  Hoatiog  together,  the  wood  which  is  often  found  drift* 

dinburgh,  in  a fliip  for  which  L.100  Sterling  was  paid  ing  hclwcco  them,  is  fo  much  chafed,  and  prelFcd  with 

every  month.  After  vificing the  wcHcrn  ides  of  Scot*  fuch  violence  together,  that  it  fometimes  takes  tire: 

land,  they  arrived  on  the  2^th  of  AugiUl  at  Iceland,  which  circumUance  has  occafioned  fabulous  accounts  of 
where  they  call  anchor  at  BcfTcilcdr  or  BcOatladr,  ly*  the  ice  being  in  flames. 


ing  in  about  64*^  6'  N.  Lat.  in  the  wdlem  part  of  the 
afland.  I'he  country  bad  to  them  the  moil  difmal  ap* 


In  1753  and  17^4,  this  ice  occafioncd  fuch  a vio- 
lent cold,  tlut  horfea  and  flieep  dropped  down  dead  by 


pcarancc  that  can  be  conceived.  **  Imagine  to  your*  reafon  of  it,  as  well  as  for  want  of  food  ; horfes  were 
felf  (fays  Dr  Troil)  a country,  wliich  from  one  end  obferved  to  feed  upon  dead  cattle,  and  the  Ihccp  cat  of 
to  the  other  prefenu  to  your  view  only  barren  moun*  each  other’s  wool.  In  175;,  towards  the  cod  of  the 
tains,  whofe  fummits  arc  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  month  of  May,  the  waters  were  frozen  over  in  one 
and  between  them  deljs divided  by  vitrihed  cbfTs,  whofe  night  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  hve  lines.  In 
high  and  iharp  points  feem  to  vie  with  each  other  to  1756,  on  the  26th  of  June,  fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
deprive  you  of  the  fight  of  a little  grafs  which  fcantily  a yard,  and  continued  falling  through  the  months  of 
fpriogs  up  among  them.  Thefe  fame  dreary  rocks  July  and  Augufi.  In  the  year  following  it  froze  very 
likcwtfe  conceal  the  few  fcattered  habitations  of  the  bard  towards  the  end  of  May  and  bc^M'nm»g  of  June, 
natives,  and  no  where  a tingle  tree  appears  which  might  in  the  fuuth  part  of  the  ifiaod,  which  occafioncd  a 
afford  flicker  to  friendfliip  and  innoi  ence.  The  profpe^  great  fcarcity  of  grafs.  Thefe  frofts  are  generally  fol* 
before  us,  though  not  plcafiog,  was  uncommon  and  lowed  by  a famine,  many  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
furprtfing.  Whatever  prefeiitcd  Itfelf  to  our  view  bore  found  in  the  Icelandic  chronicles.  Befides  thefe  calami* 
the  marks  of  devailation  ; and  our  eyes,  accuilomed  to  ties,  a number  of  bean  annually  arrive  with  the  ice, 
behold  the  pleafing  coails  of  England,  nowfaw  nothing  which  commit  great  ravages  among  the  fheep.  The 
but  the  Teklges  of  the  operation  of  afire.  Heaven  Icelanders  attempt  to  dikroy  thefe  intruders  as  Toon  as 
knows  how  ancient ! they  get  fight  of  them.  Sometimes  they  aflembic  togc* 

The  climate  of  Iceland,  however,  is  not  unwliole*  ther,  and  drive  them  back  to  the  ice,  with  which  they 

often  float  off  again.  For  want  of  fire-arms,  they  arc 


of  tb*  cli*  fome  or  naturally  ful^edl  to  exccfllve  colds,  notwith* 


Handing  its  northwardly  fitiution.  There  have  been  obliged  to  ufc  fpcars  on  thefe  occafioDs.  The  govern* 
iiiHsoccs  indeed  of  Fahrenheit’s  theriDoaietcr  finking  meut  alfo  encourage  the  dcilru^ion  of  thefe  animals, 
to  24®  below  the  freezing  point  in  winter,  and  rifing  to  by  paying  a premium  of  lO  dollars  for  every  bear  that 
IC4'*  in  fummer.  Since  the  year  1749.  obfervationi  is  killed,  and  purebafing  the  flein  of  him  who  killed  it. 
Lave  been  made  on  the  weather ; and  the  refult  of  ihcfe  Notwithllanding  this  difmal  pi^lure,  however,  taken 
obfervationi  hath  liecn  unfavourable,  as  the  coldncfs  of  from  Von  Troll’s  letters,  fomc  traflifof  ground,  ta- 
the  climate  is  thought  to  be  on  the  increafe,  and  of  (ubivafu/pt  are  mentioned  as  being  covered  by  the 
confequence  the  countiy  is  in  danger  of  becoming  uo*  great  eruption  of  lava  in  i 7S3.  It  is  pufftble,  thtie* 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  the  human  race.  Wood,  which  fore,  lh»i  the  above  may  luve  been  fumewhat  exag- 
formerly  grew  in  great  quantities  all  over  the  ifland,  gcrated. 

cannot  now  be  ralfed.  Even  the  hardy  firs  of  Norway  Thunder  and  lightning  arc  feldom  heard  in  IceUnd, 
cannot  be  reared  to  this  ifland.  They  feemc^  indeed  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  Aurora. 


to  thrive  till  they  were  about  two  feet  high  ; but  then 
their  tops  withered,  and  they  ceafed  to  grow'.  Tbis 
is  owing  cliicfiy  to  the  florms  and  hurricanes  which 


Borealis  is  very  frequent  and  Hrong.  It  moll  com* 
monly  appears  in  dry  weather;  though  there  arc  not 
wanting  inflances  of  its-beuig  feen  before  or  after  rain. 


frequently  happen  in  tfic  months  of  May  and  June,  and  or  even  during  the  time  of  it.  The  lunar  halo,  whicla 


which  arc  very  unfavourable  to  vegetation  of  every 
kiud.  In  1772,  governor  Thodal  fowed  a little  bar* 


{irognofticatCB  hod  weather,  is  likewife  very  frequent 
lere  ; as  are  alfo  parhdions,  which  appear  from  one 


ky,  which  grew  very  brlflcly  ; but  a fhort  time  before  to  nine  in  nomber  at  a lime,  'lliefe  parheiions  arc  ob- 
it was  to  be  reapid,  a violent  (lorm  fo  eflc&tially  dc*  ferved  chiefly  at  the  approach  of  the  Greenland  ice, 
Hroyed  it,  that  only  a few  grains  were  found  fealtered  when  an  iotenfe  degree  of  froff  is  produced,  and  the 
about.  Befides  thcle  violent  winds,  this  ifland  lies  un*  frozen  vapours  fill  the  sir.  Fire  bails,  fomciimes  round 
der  another  difadvantage,  owing  to  the  floating  icc  al>  and  fometimes  oval,  arc  obferved,  and  a kind  of  ig- 
ready  mentioned,  with  which  the  coafts  are  often  bvfct.  nis  fuiuat  which  attaches  itfelf  to  men  aud  bcafls  ; and 


This  icc  comes  on  by  degrees,  always  with  an  caflerly  comets  are  alfo  frequently  mentioned  in  their  cliro* 
wind,  and  frequently  in  Tuch  quantities  as  to  fill  up  all  nicl^.  This  UH  circumllance  deferves  the  atlentlon  lof 
the  gulphs  on  the  north-wcH  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  aflronomers. 

even  covers  the  Tea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ; it  alfo  Iceland,  befides  all  the  inconvenienctes  already  men* 
fometimes  drives  to  other  fhores.  It  generally  comes  in  tiuned,  has  two  very  terrible  ones,  called  by  the  na* 
January,  and  goes  away  in  March.  Sometimes  it  only  ix-He^Jlrida  and  fnkjiodi : the  name  of  the  firil  Imports 
veaches  the  land  in  April ; and,  remaining  there  fur  a large  pieces  of  a mountain  tumbling  down  and  deflroy* 
long  time,  does  an  incredible  deal  of  mifchief.  It  con*  ing  the  lands  and  houfes  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  It: 
Partly  of  mounuins  of  ice,  (aid  to  be  fometimes  60  ih^  happened  in  1554,  when  a whole  farm  was  ruined. 
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tc«1iLn<t.  »nj  15  people  buried  ativc.  The  other  word  fignifies 
y ' the  effect#  of  a prodigious  quantity  of  ftio^r,  which 

covers  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  rolling  down  in  im- 
roenfe  fnalUa,  and  doing  a great  deal  of  damage  : of 
this  there  was  an  iuhance  in  1699,  during  the  night, 
when  two  farms  were  buried,  with  all  their  inhabitants 
and  cattle.  This  lad  accident  Iceland  *has  in  common 
with  all  very  mouotainuus  countries,  particularly  SwtC* 
j zerland. 

Aecntine  of  “ Iceland  abounds  with  hot  and  Iwiling  fpriogs,  fome 
the  hot  of  which  fpout  up  into  (he  air  to  a furpriiing  heighr* 
/\n  the  jets  dVau  which  have  Ijccu  conirired  with  fo 
from  t'm  art,  and  at  fuch  an  mormons  expcncc,  cannot 

Trml'f  l^t  hy  any  means  be  compared  wirit  ihefe  wonders  of  na- 
lure  in  Iceland.  The  water  works  at  Hereahaufen 
throw  up  a fingle  column  of  water  of  half  a quarter  of 
a yard  in  circumference  to  a height  of  about  70  feel ; 
tkofe  at  the  Winterkarten  at  CaiTcl  throw  it  up,  but  in 
a much  thinner  column,  130  feet}  and  the  jet  d’eau 
at  St  Cloud,  which  ii  thought  the  greatcti  of  all  the 
French  water*works,  calls  up  a thin  column  80 
-feet  into  the  air:  but  fomc  fprings  in  Iceland  pour 
'forth  columns  of  water  fcveral  feet  in  tliicknefs  to  the 
height  of  many  fathoms  j and  many  affirm  of  fcveral 
hundred  feet. 

*'  Thefe  fprings  are  unequal  in  thetr  degrees  of  heat ; 
but  we  have  obferved  none  under  188  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer}  in  fome  it  is  192,  193,  2J2, 
and  in  one  fmall  vein  of  water  213  degrees.  From 
fomc  the  water  Hows  gently,  and  the  fpring  is  then 
called  /«!//,  a barh;*'  from  others  it  fpouts  with  a 
great  nolle,  and  is  then  called  Htfta,  or  iifteK  It  w 
very  common  for  fome  of  thefe  fpouting  fprings  to 
T’a'e  clofe  op,  and  others  to  appear  in  their  (lead.  All 
ju,t  inters  have  an  incrufting  quality  } fo  that  we 
very  commonly  fmd  the  exterior  furfacc  from  whence 
it  burfts  forth  covered  with  a kind  of  rind,  which  al- 
moft  rcfembles  chafed  work, and  which  we  at  firtl  took 
for  lime,  but  which  was  afterwards  found  by  Mr  Berg- 
man  to  be  o»  a fdiceous  or  flinty  nature.  In  ferae  pla- 
' ces  the  water  tailcs  of  fulphur,  in  others  not;  but 
when  drank  as  foot)  as  it  is  c<4d,  tafles  like  common 
boiled  water.  The  inhabitants  ufe  it  at  particular 
times  for  dyeing;  and  were  tljey  to  adopt  pn*|>er  re- 
gulations, it  might  be  of  Hill  greater  ufe.  Viduali 
may  alfo  be  boiled  in  it,  and  milk  held  over  its  (team 
becomes  fweel } owing,  moll  probably,  I0  the  exceflive 
beat  of  the  water  as  the  fame  effed  is  produced  by  boil- 
ing it  a long  lime  over  the  fire.  I’hcy  have  begun  to 
make  fait  by  boiling  fca- water  over  it,  which  when  it  is 
refined,  is  very  pure  and  good.  The  cows  which  drink 
this  hot  water  yield  a great  deal  of  milk.  Egbert  O- 
hfsen  relates,  that  the  water  does  not  become  tmbitl 
when  alkali  is  thrown  into  it,  nor  does  it  change  tlie 
colour  of  fyrup  of  violets.  Horrebow  afferts,  that  if 
you  fill  a bottle  at  one  c»f  the  fpouting  fprings,  the 
water  will  boil  over  two  or  tbree  limes  while  the  fpring 
throws  forth  its  uatcr;  and  if  corked  too  foon,  the 
^ bottle  will  burll. 

A p»nien  **  Among  the  many  hot  fprings  to  be  met  with  in 
Ur  dfferip*  Iceland,  fcvtral  bear  the  name  of  geyfer  : the  folhiw- 
' ing  is  a deferiplion  of  the  moil  remarkable  nf  that 
name,  arwJ  in  the  whole  itJand.  It  is  aKsiit  two  days 
journey  from  Hrcla,  near  a farm  called  Hauladu!. 
^ere  a poet  would  have  an  opportunity  of  painting 
^"263. 


■Cbn  cf 
named 


whatever  natsire  has  of  beautiful  and  terrible,  united  *«Uft4 
in  one  pifture,  by  delineating  this  furprifing  pheno-  * ^ 
menoQ.  Reprefent  to  yourfelf  a large  field,  where 
you  fee  on  one  fide,  at  a great  dillaace,  high  moun- 
tains covered  with  ice,  whofc  fummits  are  genenlly 
wrapped  in  cloudi,  fo  that  their  (harp  and  unequal 
points  become  invifible.  This  lofs,  however,  is  com- 
penfateJ  by  a certain  wind,  which  caufet  the  clouds  to 
fink,  and  cover  the  mouatain  itfrlf  when  its  fummit 
eppear?  as  it  were  to  reft  on  the  clouds.  On  the  othrr 
fide  Hccla  is  feen,  with  its  three  pomts  covered  with 
ice,  rinn  r above  the  clouds,  and,  with  the  fmoke  whi-K 
afeendft  from  it,  forming  other  clouds  at  fomc  diilance 
from  the  real  ones : and  on  anothet  fide  is  a ridge  of 
high  rcKrks,  at  the  foot  of  which  bulling  water  from 
time  to  time  iffues  forth  ; and  further  on  extends  a 
mardi  of  about  three  Englifh  redes  in  cii  cum  fere  ncc» 
whrie  arc  40  or  50  b<*iiing  fprings,  from  which  a va- 
pour afeends  to  a prodigious  height. — In  the  midft  of 
thefe  is  the  greaiell  fpring  which  dcfervei  a 

mote  extdd  and  particular  account.  In  ttavdling  to 
the  place  about  sn  Englifh  rade  and  an  half  from  the 
^vr,  from  wliich  the  ridge  of  rocks  (lill  divided  us,  we 
heard  a loud  roarii  r n-  iie,  like  the  rufhing  of  a tor- 
rent precipitating  itfclf  from  fluprndous  rocks.  We 
a/ked  our  guide  what  it  meant ; he  anfwered,  it  was 
gfjf/rr  roaring  ; and  wc  form  faw  with  our  naked  eyes 
what  before  feemed  almofl  incredible. 

**  The  depth  of  the  opening  or  pipe  from  whicb 
the  water  gufhes cannot  well  be  determined;  for  fome- 
times  the  water  funk  down  feveral  fathomi,  and  fome 
feconds  pafTcJ  before  a done  which  was  thrown  im» 
the  aperture  reached  the  furfacc  of  the  water.  The 
opening  itfelf  was  perfcClly  round,  and  19  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  terminated  In  a bafon  39  feet  in  dixmetcr. 

Both  the  pipe  and  the  bafon  were  covered  with  a 
rough  (Islamic  rind,  vihich  had  been  formed  by  the 
force  of  the  water;  the  outermoll  border  of  the  bafon 
is  nine  ftrt  and  an  inch  higher  than  the  pipe  itfclf. 

The  water  here  fpouted  fcveral  times  a-day,  but  always 
by  darts,  and  after  certain  interrals.  The  people  whd 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  told  us,  that  they  rofe 
higher  iri  c<>M  and  bad  weather  than  at  other  times  ; 
and  Egbert  Olafsen  and  fcveral  others  affirm,  that  it  has 
fpouted  to  the  height  of  60  fathoms  Mod  probably 
they  gueffed  only  by  the  rye,  and  on  that  accoent  their 
calculation  may  be  a little  extravagant ; and  indeed  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  w.iter  was  ever  thrown 
up  fo  high,  though  probably  it  fometimrs  mounts 
higher  tbati  when  wc  obferved  it.  The  method  wc 
took  to  nbferve  the  height  was  as  follows.  Every  one 
in  company  wrote  down,  at  each  time  that  the  water 
fpouud,  how  high  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  thrown^ 
and  wc  afterwards  chofe  the  medium.  The  fird  column 
marks  the  fpoutlogs  of  the  water,  in  the  order  in 
m'hich  they  followed  one  another } tite  fecond,  the 
time  when  thefe  effufions  happened  ; the  third,  the 
height  to  which  the  water  rofe  { and  the  fail,  hovr 


long  each  fpouting  of  water  continue<l 

Time 

Height 

Duration 

t Al  VI  41  m. 

30  feet 

0 20  fccondi 

1 31 

6 

0 20 

3 — vn  16 

6 

0 to 

4 31 

1 2 

0 15 

5 5< 

yso 

0 6 

K5 


— jgi( 


Tee’trO 


Du'Mi'oa 
o 30 
O 40 
O 40 

Thr  pipe  waa  now  for  the  firll  lime  full  of  water,  which 
ran  (lowly  Into  the  bafon. 

9 IX.  Jj  48  1 lo 

10- X.  16  i4  I CO 

**  At  K minutey  after  twelve  we  heard  as  ft  were 
three  difehargea  of  a gun  under  ground,  which  made 
it  (hake : the  water  flowed  over  immediately,  hut  in- 
Aantly  funk  again.  At  eight  minutes  after  two,  the 
water  flowed  over  the  border  of  the  bafon.  At  ijmi. 
nutea  after  three,  we  again  heard  fcveral  fubterranean 
noifes,  though  not  fo  ftron,;  as  before.  At  43  mi- 
nutes after  four,  the  water  flowed  over  very  ftrongly 
during  the  fpacc  of  a minute.  In  fix  minutes  after, 
we  heard  many  Inud  fubterrancous  difeharge*,  not  on- 
ly near  the  fpring,  but  alfo  from  the  neighbouring 
*ridge  of  rocks  where  the  water  fpouicd.  At  51  mi- 
nutes .after  (ix,  the  feuntain  fpuutcd  up  to  the  height 
of  92  feel,  and  continued, to  do  fo  for  four  minutea. 
After  this  great  effort,  it  funk  down  very  low  into  the 
ppe,  and  waa  entirely  quiet  during  fcveral  minutes ; 
but  fioon  began  10  bubble  again  : it  vras  not,  how- 
ever, thrown  up  into  tire  air,  but  only  to  the  top  of 
the  pipe. 

“ 'l*hc  force  of  the  vapours  which  throw  up  thefe 
waters  is  eactffive;  it  not  only  ptcvenla  the  ftones 
which  are  thrown  into  the  opening  from  (inking,  but 
even  throws  them  up  lo  a very  great  height,  together 
with  the  water.  When  the  baton  was  full,  we  placed 
ourfefws  before  the  fun  in  fuch  a manner  that  wc 
could  fee  our  (hadows  in  the  water ; when  every  one 
obferved  round  the  (hadow  of  his  own  head  (though 
not  round  that  of  the  heads  of  others,)  a circle  of  tj- 
mofl  the  fame  colours  which  cempofe  the  rainbow,  and 
round  this  another  bright  circle.  This  rrvoft  pro- 
bably proceeded  from  the  vapours  exhaling  from  the 
water. 

**  Kot  far  from  this  place,  another  fpring  at  the 
fool  of  the  neighbouring  ridge  of  rocks  fpouted  w*aler 
to  the  height  cf  one  or  two  yards  each  time.  The 
opening  through  which  this  water  iffued  was  not  fo 
wide  as  the  other:  wc  imagined  it  poflible  to  flop  up 
the  hole  entirely  by  throwing  large  ftoncs  into  it,  and 
even  flattered  oiirftlvcs  that  our  attempts  had  fuc- 
ceeded  : but,  to  our  Rftonilhmcnt,  the  water  guihed 
forth  in  a very  violent  manner.  We  hafleoed  lo  the 
pipe,  and  found  alt  the  (lones  thrown  aftde,  and  the 
water  playing  freely  through  its  former  channel.  In 
ihcfc  large  fprings  the  waters  were  hot  in  the  higheft 
degree,  and  tailed  a little  of  fulphur ; but  in  other 
re/pAs  it  was  pure  and  clear.  In  the  fmaller 
fprings  of  the  ncighbrturhood  the  wrater  was  tainted: 
in  fume,  it  was  as  muddy  as  that  of  a clay- pit : in 
others,  as  white  as  milk ; and  in  fome  few,  as  red  as 
5 blood. 

Aeeountof  ««  Iceland  abounds  with  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which 
lower  fort  of  people  imagine  have  been  piled  upon 
^ * * ^’each  other  by  the  gisnU,  who  made  ufe  of  fupema- 
tural  force  to  effe^  it.  They  have  generally  from 
three  to  feven  Odes;  and  are  from  four  to  (lx  feet  in 
tbicknefs.  and  fiom  1 2 to  16  yards  in  length,  without 
anv  horizontal  divifions.  fiat  fometimes  they  are  only 
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from  fix  inches  to  one  foot  in  height,  and  they  ire 
then  very  regular,  infomuch  iliat  they  are  fomeiimes  *■  ' 'v  ' 
made  ufe  of  for  windows  and  door-polls.  In  fome 
places  they  only  peep  out  here  and  there  among  the 
lava,  or  more  frequently  among  the  tufa  ; in  other 
{>hces  they  are  quite  overthrown,  and  pieces  of  broken 
pillars  only  make  their  appearance.  Sometimes  they 
extend  without  interruption  for  two  or  three  miles  in 
length.  In  one  mountain  they  have  a lingular  ap« 
pearance  : on  the  top  the  pillars  He  horizontally,  in 
the  middle  they  are  (lopini;  ; the  lowed  arc  perfeiUy 
perpendieiiUr ; and  in  fome  parts  they  are  bent  into  t 
fcmicircular  flgurr.  The  matter  of  the  Iceland  bafaitea 
feemsto  be  the  fame  with  that  of  SrAFrs;  though  in 
fome  it  is  more  porous,  and  inclines  to  a grey.  Some 
we  obferved  which  were  of  a blackilh  grtT»  and  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  joints.  Another  time  we  obferved  a 
kind  of  porous  gla(Ty  done,  confcqucntly  a lava,  which 
was  fo  Indidinftly  divided,  that  we  were  for  fome  time 
at  a lofs  to  determine  whether  it  was  bafaltes  or  not, 
though  at  lad  we  all  agreed  that  It  was.” 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  and 
that  beautiful  copper  ore  called  MaJaciitff.  Horrebow 
fpcaks  of  native  filver.  A dratum  of  fulphur  is  found 
near'Myvatu  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  in  tbicknefs, 
partly  of  a brown  colour,  and  partly  of  a deep  orange* 
Immediately  over  the  fulphur  li  a blue  earth  { above 
that  a vitriolic  and  alumlncus  one  { and  beneath  the  ful- 
phur a reddilh  bole.  ^ 

At  what  time  the  llland  of  Iceland  was  (ird  peopled  Hiftory  eg 
it  uncertain.  An  £ngli(h  colony  indeed  is  fatd 
have  been  fettled  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  ; but  of  this  there  arc  not  fufficient  proofs. 

'I'here  is,  however,  reafon  to  fuppefe  that  the  Englifli 
and  Irifh  were  acquainted  with  tliis  c'>untry  under 
another  name,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Norwe- 
gians : for  (he  celebrated  Bede  gives  a pretty  accurate 
deferption  of  the  llland.  But  of  ibefe  original  rnhabi- 
tints  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay  any  thing,  as  the  Ice- 
land chronicles  go  no  farther  back  than  the  arrival  of 
the  Norwegians.  Wbat  they  relate  is  to  the  following  , 
purpofe. 

Naddodr,  a famous  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coad 
of  Iceland  in  86(,  and  named  the  country  Sni^/an^ 

Snow-land,”  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
fnow  with  which  he  perceived  the  mountains  covered. 

He  did  not  remain  iherc'long  ; but  on  his  return  ea- 
toUed  the  country  to  fuch  a degree,  that  one  Garder 
Suafarfon,  an  enterpriting  Swede,  was  encouraged  by 
hii  account  lo  go  in  fearch  of  it  in  864.  He  failctl 
quite  round  the  idand.  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gar- 
iiaf/ho/murt  or  Garder’s-iflaod.  Having  remained  in 
Icebnd  during  the  winter,  he  returned  in  the  fpring  to 
Norway,  where  he  drfcrib;d  tiic  new-dircovered  Idand 
as  a pieafant  well-wooded  country.  This  excited  a 
defirc  in  Floke,  another  Swede,  reputed  the'  greateil 
navigator  of  hii  time,  to  undertake  a voyage  thither. 

As  the  compaft  was  then  unknown,  he  took  three 
ravens  on  board  to  employ  them  on  the  difeovery*  By 
the  way  he  vifited  his  friends  at  Ferro ; and  ^viug 
failed  farther  to  the  northward,  he  let  fly  one  of  his 
ravens,  which  returned  to  Ferro.  Some  time  after,  he 
dtfmiffed  the  fecoml,  which  returned  to  theihip  agaie, 
as  he  could  find  no  land.  The  laft  trial  proved  more 
fucccfsful } the  third  raven  took  his  flight  to  Iceland* 
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fc«toi>4»  where  the  (hip  triived  a few  dayi  after.  Floke  ftaid 
i * here  the  whole  winter  with  hU  ooapanjr  { and,  be- 
caufe  he  found  a great  deal  of  floating  Ice  on  the  north 
fide,  he  gaire  the  country  the  name  of  leeUml,  which 
it  has  ever  fmee  Tetaincd. 

When  they  returned  to  Norway  in  the  following 
fprtng,  Floke,  and  ihofe  that  bad  been  with  him, 
made  a very  dKTcreot  defeription  of  the  country.  Floke 
defcribed  it  as  a wretched  place  ( while  one  of  his  com- 
panions, named  7horulfr^  praifed  it  fo  highly,  that 
be  affirmed  butter  dropped  from  every  plant  } which 
eitravagant  commendation  procured  him  the  name  of 
Thontl/r-fmhrf  or  Buttcr-ThortJfr. 

From  this  timr  there  are  noaceountsof  any  voyages 
to  Iceland,  till  Ingolfr  and  his  ftiend  Lclfr  undertook 
one  in  H74.  They  fpent  the  winter  on  the  Uland,  and 
determined  to  fettle  there  for  the  future.  Ingraft 
returned  to  Norway,  to  provide  whatever  might  be 
oeceHary  for  the  comfortable  eilabliihment  of  a colony, 
and  l.cifr  in  the  mean  time  went  to  affitl  in  the  war 
in  England.  After  an  interval  of  four  years,  tlicy 
again  met  in  Iceland,  the  one  bringing  with  him  a 
conlidcrablc  number  of  people,  with  the  neceCTary  tools 
and  inllruments  for  making  the  country  habitable  t and 
the  other  imported  his  acquired  treafures.  After  this 
period  many  people  went  there  to  fettle ; and,  in  the 
fpace  of  60  years,  the  whole  illand  was  inhabited. 
The  tyranny  of  Harold  king  of  Norway  contributed 
not  a little  to  the  population  of  Iceland  } and  fo  great 
was  the  emigration  of  hit  fubjcAs,  that  he  was  at  laft 
* obliged  to  iHuc  an  order,  that  no  one  (hould  Call  from 

Norway  to  Icebnd  without  paying  four  ounces  of 
fine  niver  to  the  king. 

Btiides  the  Norwegians,  new  colonies  arrived  from 
dllTcrent  irations,  between  whom  wars  f>on  commen- 
ced ; and  the  Icelandic  biftorici  aie  full  of  the  accounts 
of  their  battles.  To  prevent  thefe  conflict  for  the  future, 
a kind  of  chief  was  chofen  in  918,  upon  whom  great 
powers  were  conferred.  This  man  was  the  fpeaker  in 
all  their  public  deliberations  ; pronounced  fentence  in 
difficult  and  intricate  cafes ; decided  all  dlfputes  { and 
publiffied  new  laws,  after  they  had  been  received  and 
approved  of  by  the  people  at  large:  but  he  had  no 
power  to  make  laws  without  the  approbation  and  coo- 
lent  of  the  reft.  He  therefore  affemblcd  the  chiefs, 
whenever  the  circumftances  feemed  to  require  it ; and, 
after  they  had  deliberated  among  thcmfclvcs,  he  repre- 
iented  the  opinion  of  the  majority  to  the  people,  whole 
alTent  was  neceflary  before  it  could  be  conddered  as  a 
law.  His  authorilT  among  the  chiefs  and  leaders, 
however,  was  inconfiderable,  as  be  was  chofen  by  them, 
and  retained  bis  place  no  longer  than  .while  he  prefer* 
Ted  their  confidence. 

This  iofiitution  did  not  prove  fufficient  to  refirain 
the  turbulent  fpirk  of  the  Icelaoders.  They  openly 
waged  war  with  each  other ; and,  by  their  inteftioe 
confltds,  fo  weakened  all  parties,  that  the  whole  be- 
came at  lafl  a prey  to  a few  arbitrary  and  enterpridng 
men  t who,  as  is  too  generally  tbc  cafe,  wantonly 
abufed  ibcir  power  to  tbc  oppreffion  of  their  country- 
SDcn,  and  the  ditgrace  of  humanity.  Notwiihfianding 
thefe  troubles,  however,  the  Icclandcri  remained  free 
from  a foreign  yoke  till  ia6i  { when  the  greatrfi  part 
of  them  put  themfclvef  under  the  protcAion  of  Hakans 
king  of  Norway,  procoifing  to  pay  turn  tribute  upon 


certain  conditions  agreed  on  between  them ; and  the  tceUad. 
reft  followed  their  example  in  M64.  Afterwards, it  ^ 
Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  became  fubjeA  to 
Denmark.  For  a long  time  the  care  uf  the  ifland 
was  committed  to  a governor,  who  commonly  went 
there  once  a- year  ; though,  according  to  his  infiruc- 
tions,  he  ought  to  have  refideJ  in  Iceland.  As  the  coun- 
try fuffered  incredibly  through  the  abfeoce  of  its  go- 
vernors, it  was  rcfulved  a lew  years  ago  that  they 
Ihould  refide  thete,  and  have  their  feat  at  BcflcITicdr, 
one  of  the  old  royal  domains.  He  has  under  him  a 
batlift,  two  laymen,  a IherhT,  and  a 1 or  ma- 

glilrates  who  fuperiniend  I'mall  difiricts : and  almoft 
every  thing  is  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  Dcu- 
mark. 

At  the  firft  fettleroent  of  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland,  Manners, 
they  lived  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  dune  in  their 
own  country,  namely,  by  war  and  piracy.  Their 
fituailon  wiili  regard  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  however, 
foou  oUiged  Uiem  to  apply  to  other  ftalis,  in  order  to 
lesrn  as  much  of  the  knowledge  of  government  and 
politics  as  was  neccffiiry  loprtfersc  their  colunv  from 
fubjugation  to  a foreign  yoke.  For  this  purpotc  they 
often  failed  to  Norway,  Denmark,  Swedtii,  England, 
and  Scotland.  The  travellers,  at  their  reluto,  were 
obliged  to  give  an  account  to  their  chiefs  of  the  Bate 
of  tnofe  kingdoms  through  which  they  puffed.  For 
this  reafon,  hiftory,  and  what  related  to  feience,  was 
held  in  high  repute  as  long  as  the  republican  form  of 
government  laftcd  ; and  the  great  number  of  blllories 
to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  Ihow  at  leaft  the  dcfire 
of  the  Icelanderi  to  be  intlruclrd.  To  fccurc  thciiw 
fclves,  therefore,  againft  their  powetful  neighbours, 
they  were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  hifion'cal  knowledge. 

They  likewlfe  took  great  pains  in  ftudying  perftftly 
their  owD  laws,  for  the  maintenance  and  protection 
of  their  intcrotl  fecurity.  Thus  Iceland,  at  a time 
when  ignorance  and  obfeurity  urerwhelinrd  the  rcil  of 
Europe,  was  enabled  to  produce  a confiderable  number 
of  p^s  and  hiftoritns.  When  the  Chnfiian  religloa 
was  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  loth  century,, 
more  were  found  converfant  in  the  law  than  could  have 
been  expeded,  confidcring  the  extent  of  the  couniry,^ 
and  the  number  of  its  iohabilants.  Fiffiing  wu  fol- 
lowed among  them  ; but  they  devoted  their  attentioo 
coiiSderably  more  to  agriculture,  which  has  fioce  en- 
tirely ccafcd. 

1 wo  things  have  principally  contributed  towarda 
producing  a great  change  both  in  their  ebarader  and 
way  of  life,  via.  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  their  fubje^ioo  hrft  to  Norway,  and  afterwards  to. 
Denmark.  For  if  religion,  on  one  fide,  commanded 
them  to  defift  from  their  ravages  and  warlike  expedi- 
tions i the  fecular  power,  on  the  other,  deprived  them 
of  the  oeceffiry  forces  for  the  execution  of  them.: 
and,  fince  this  time,  we  find  no  farther  traces  of  their 
heroic  deeds,  except  thofe  which  are  preferred  in  their 
hiftorics. 

The  modern  Icelaoden  ipply  thcmftlves  to  fiOuag 
and  breeding  of  cattle.  They  arc  middk.fized  arni 
well-made,  mough  not  very  ftrong  ; and  the  womeiv 
are  in  general  HI- featured.  Vices  are  much  Icfs  com- 
mon among  them,  than  in  other  parts  where  luxury 
and  riches  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people. 

Though  ihcir  poverty  difkbles  them  from  imiuung 
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IcekrxL  the  hofpitalitj  of  their  anceftort  io  ill  refpe£la»  yet 

^ V ^ they  contiohe  to  fliow  their  ir>clination  to  it ; they 
cheerfully  give  away  the  little  they  have  to  fparfi  and 
eiprcft  the  utmoA  joy  aod  fatUfi^Ion  if  you  are  plea* 
fed  with  their  gift.  They  are  uncommonly  obliging 
and  faithful,  and  extremely  attached  to  government. 
They  arc  very  zealous  in  their  religion.  An  Icelander 
never  paiTes  a river  or  any  other  dangerous  place,  with* 
out  previoufly  taking  off  his  hat,  and  imploring  the 
divine  proteftion  j and  be  is  always  thankful  for  the 
protedlion  of  the  Deity  when  he  has  pafled  the  dan« 
gcr  in  fafety.  They  have  an  incxprtflibic  attachment 
to  their  native  country,  and  are  nowhere  fo  happy. 
An  Icelander  therefore  rarely  fettles  in  Copenhagen, 
though  ever  fuch  advantageous  terms  (hould  be  offered 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  vc  cannot  aferihe  any  great 
induAry  or  ingenuity  to  tbefe  people.  They  work  on 
in  the  way  to  which  they  have  all  along  been  accuf- 
tomed,  without  thinking  of  improvements.  They  are 
not  cheerful  in  converfatioo,  but  Ample  andcTvduloua ; 
and  have  no  averlion  againA  a bottle,  if  they  can  find 
an  opportunity.  When  they  meet  together,  their 
chief  paAlme  conftAa  in  reading  their  hiAory.  The 
mailer  of  the  houfe  makes  the  heginning,  and  the  rcA 
continue  in  their  turns  when  he  ia  tired.  Some  of 
them  know  thefe  Aorica  by  heart ; others  have  (hem 
in  print,  and  others  in  writing.  Befides  this,  they  are 
great  players  at  chefs  and  caru,  but  only  for  their  a> 
tnufemrnt,  fince  they  never  play  for  money  : which, 
however,  feems  to  have  been  formerly  in  ufe  among 
them  t Ance,  by  one  of  their  old  laws,  a fine  u im* 
t pofed  upon  thufe  who  play  for  money. 

Their  drrf«.  The  modern  Icelanders  have  made  very  little  alte-> 
ration  in  their  dreft  from  what  was  formerly  in  ufe. 
The  mtn  all  wear  a linen  Atiit  next  to  the  Acin,  with 
a fhort  jacket,  and  a pair  of  wide  breeches  over  it. 
When  they  travel,  another  Ihort  coat  is  put  over  ail. 
The  whole  is  made  of  coaKc  black  cloth,  called  v>ad- 
mn! ; but  feme  wear  clothes  of  a white  colour.  On 
their  head  they  wear  large  thrcc*corneied  hats,  and  on 
their  feet  Iceland  ihoei  and  woHled  Aockinga.  Some 
of  them  indeed  have  Aioes  from  Copenhagen ) but,  as 
they  ire  rather  too  dear  for  them,  they  geneially  make 
(heir  own  Aioes,  fometimes  of  the  lade  of  oxen,  but 
more  frequently  of  Ihetp'i  leather.  They  make  them 
by  cutting  a fquare  piece  of  leather,  raihcr  wider  thin 
tht  length  of  the  foot  t this  they  few  up  at  the  toes 
and  behind  at  the  heel,  and  tie  it  on  with  leather 
thongn.  TLcfe  fhoes  are  convenient  enough  where  the 
country  is  Kvcl ; but  it  would  be  very  difRcult  for  ua 
who  arc  not  accuAomed  to  walk  with  them  amongA  the 
rocks  and  Aonca,  though  the  Icelanders  do  It  w*iih 
great  eafe, 

I'he  women  are  likcwifc  dreffed  io  black  wadmal. 
They  wear  a bodice  over  their  Ihifis,  which  are  Tewed 
up  at  the  bolbm  ; and  above  this  a jacket  laced  be- 
fore with  long  narrow  fleevcs  reaching  down  to  the 
wriAs.  In  the  opening  on  the  Ade  of  the  Aceve,  they 
have  buttons  of  chafed  Alvcr,  w^'th  a plate  Axed  lo 
each  buuoti  s on  which  the  lover,  when  he  buys  them 
in  order  to  prefent  them  to  his  miHrcTi,  takes  care  to 
have  his  name  engraved  along  with  heis.  At  the  top 
of  the  jacket  a little  black  collar  is  Axed,  of  about 
throe  inches  broad,  of  velvet  or  filk,  and  frequently 
trimreed  with  gold  cord.  The  petticoat  it  likewife  of 


wadmal,  and  reaches  down  to  the  ankles.  Round  the  teclsnd. 
top  of  it  is  a girdle  of  Alver  or  fome  other  metal,  to 
which  they  faAen  the  apron,  which  is  alfo  of  wadmal, 
and  ornamented  at  top  with  buttons  of  chafed  Alvcr. 

Over  «U  this  they  wear  an  upper-drcf<i  nearly  refem« 
bling  that  of  the  SwediAi  pcafants  } with  this  diffev* 
ence,  that  it  is  wider  at  bottom  : this  is  clofe  at  the 
neck  and  wriAi,  and  a handVbreadth  (horter  than  the 
petticoat.  It  is  adorned  with  a facing  down  to  the 
bottom,  which  looks  like  cut  velvet,  and  is  generalijr 
wove  by  the  Icelandic  women.  On  their  fingers  thep 
wear  gold.  Giver,  or  brafs  rings.  Their  head-dre/a 
conAAs  of  feveral  cloths  wrapped  rgund  the  head  al* 
moA  as  high  again  as  the  face.  It  is  tied  faA  with  m 
handkerchief,  and  fervea  more  for  warmth  than  oma> 
ment.  Girls  are  not  allowed  to  wear  ibis  hcad-drefs 
till  they  are  marriageable.  At  their  weddings  they 
are  adorned  in  a very  particular  manner : the  bride 
wears,  clofe  to  the  face,  round  her  hcad-drefs,  a crown 
of  Alvcr  gilt.  She  has  two  chains  round  her  neck, 
one  of  which  hangs  down  very  low  before,  and  the 
other  leAs  on  her  AioulJcrs.  Befides  thefe,  Ihe  wears 
a leffcr  chain,  from  whence  generally  hangs  a little 
heart,  which  may  be  opened  to  put  fome  kind  of  per* 
fume  in  it.  I'his  drefs  is  worn  by  all  the  Icelandic 
women  without  exception  : only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  poorer  fort  have  it  of  coarfe  wadmal,  with 
ornaments  of  brafs  1 and  thofe  that  are  in  caAcr  cir* 
cumAancei  have  it  of  broad  doth,  with  Alver  omt- 
menu  gilt. 

Tfic  houfes  of  the  Icelanders  arc  very  indifferent,  HoSifc 
but  the  worA  are  laid  to  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
illand.  In  fome  parts  they  are  built  of  drift  wood,  in 
others  of  lava,  atmoA  io  the  fame  manner  as  the  Aone* 
walls  we  make  for  inclofures,  with  mofs  AufAd  be* 
tween  the  pieces  of  lava.  In  fome  houfes  the  walls  are 
ivainfcotted  on  the  infuie.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
fods,  laid  over  rafting,  or  fometimes  over  the  ribs  of 
whales  ; the  walls  are  about  three  yards  high,  and  the 
entrance  fomewhat  lower.  InAcad  of  glafi,  the  win* 
dowa  are  made  of  the  chorion  and  amnios  of  Aeep,  or 
the  membranes  which  furround  the  womb  of  the  ewe. 

Thefe  are  Aretched  on  a hoop,  and  laid  over  a hole  in 
the  roof.  In  the  poorer  fort  of  houfet  they  employ 
for  the  windows  the  inner  membrane  of  the  Aomach 
of  animals,  which  is  lefi  tranfparent  than  the  others. 

At  the  ifland  cf  Iceland  produces  no  kind  of  grain, 
the  inhabitants  of  cqnfequence  have  no  bread  but  what 
is  imported  $ and  which  being  too  dear  for  common 
ufe,  is  referved  for  weddings  and  ocher  entertainments. 

The  following  UA  of  their  viands  is  taken  from  TroU*! 

Letters. 

“ I.  Flour  of ^algratt  (lichen  Iflandicut,  or  rock, 
mfs.  The  plant  is  firA  waOied,  and  then  cut  into 
fmall  pieces  by  fome  j though  the  greater  number  dry 
it  by  fire  or  in  the  fun,  then  pnt  it  into  a bag  in  which 
it  is  well  beaten,  and  UAly  work  it  into  a fiour  by 
Aamping. 

'•  2.  Flour  ef  km/yr^t  (polygonum  blAorla),  ij 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  as  well  as  the  two  other 
forts  of  wild  corn  melw  ( Arundo  artnaria^  and  Arundi 
foCtorum  laUrilmt  conv^duUt ) ^ by  fepiraiiug  it  from  the 
chaff,  pounding,  and  laAly  grinding  it. 

" 3.  Sttrt  fiwtry  (four  butter).  The  Icclandrn 
fcldom  make  ufe  of  frcAi  or  Lit  butter,  but  let  it  grow 
M a four 
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Ixfore  they  t»t  it.  In  this  manner  u may  be 
“ » kept  Tor  20  yc:»rs,  or  c»en  longer  ; atvl  the  fcrlanderB 
look  upon  it  as  mure  vrhulcfome  and  palatable  tlun  the 
butter  ufed  among  other  nations.  It  is  reckoned  bet* 
ter  the  older  it  groA*a;  and  one  prmnd  of  it  then  is  va* 
Ittcd  as  much  at  two  of  freih  butter. 

“ 3.  S/riu^f  or  whey  boiled  to  the  coniiftence  of 
four  milk,  and  prefereej  fur  the  winter. 

**  4.  F)ih  of  all  kindf,  both  dried  in  the  fun  and 
>n  the  air,  and  cither  falted  or  frozen.  Tliufe  prepared 
in  the  laft  manner  are  preferred  by  many, 

**  5.  The  flefh  of  bears,  fheep,  ami  birds,  which 
is  partly  falted,  partly  hung  or  fmoked,  and  fome 
preferred  in  calks  with  four  or  fermented  whey  poured 
our  it. 

6.  or  whey  boiled  to  cheefe,  which  is  very 

good.  But  the  art  of  making  other  kinds  of  good 
chccfc  is  lull,  the  ugh  fume  tolerably  palatable  is  fold  in 
the  cad  quarter  of  Iceland. 

**  7.  £eiiM bones  and  cartilages  of  beef  and 
mutton,  and  bkewife  bones  of  cod,  boiled  in  whey  till 
they  arc  quite  diffulvcd  : they  arc  tlicn  left  to  fermeut, 
and  are  eat  with. milk. 

**  8.  Styr.  The  curds  from  which  the  whey  Is 
fqueezed  arc  preferred  iu  calks  or  other  reiTeU ; they 
■re  fometimes  mixed  with  black  crow-berries  or  juni* 
pcr-betrlcB,  and  are  likewife  cat  with  new  milk. 

*'  9.  Syra,  is  four  whey  kept  in  calks,  and  left  to 
ftrment ; which,  however,  is  not  reckoned  lit  for  ufe 
till  a year  old.  • 

**  10.  liluaJjt  is  a liquor  made  of  water,  to  which 
a twelfth  part  of  fyra  U added*  In  winter,  it  is 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  thyme  and  of  the  black  crow- 
berttes. 

**  11.  They  llkewire  eat  many  vegetables,  fome  of 
which  grow  wild,  and  fome  are  cultivated  j alfo  IhcU- 
hih  and  mulhrooms.** 

The  Icelanders  in  general  eat  three  meals  a day,  at 
Ceven  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine 
at  night.  In  the  morning  and  evening  they  common- 
ly eat  curds  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  fometimes  with 
juniper  or  crow  berries.  In  fome  parts,  they  alfo  hare 
pottage  made  of  rock-graft,  which  is  very  palatable, 
or  curdled  milk  boiled  lill  it  becomes  of  a red  colour, 
or  new  mslk  boiled  a long  lime.  At  dinner,  their  food 
confids  of  dried  Ulh,  witli  plenty  of  four  butter;  they 
alfo  fometimes  enl  freih  fiih,  and,  when  poHible,  a lit* 
tie  bread  aud  cUcefe  with  them.-  It  is  repotted  by 
fome,  tbat  they  do  not  eat  any  hlh  till  it  is  quite  rot- 
ten ; this  report  perhaps  proceeds  from  their  being 
fond  of  it  when  a little  tainted:  they  however  fre- 
quently eat  hlh  which  is  quite  freih,  though,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  ihtir  food,  often  without 
fait. 

Their  conKnon  beverage  is  milk,  cither  warm  from 
the  cow  or  cold,  and  fometimes  boiled  : they  likewife 
ufe  butter*milk  with  or  without  water.  On  the  coalls 
they  generally  drink  blanda  and  four  milk ; which  is 
fold  after  it  is  fleimmed  at  two-kfths  of  a rixdollar 
per  calk  : fome  likewife  fend  for  beer  from  Copenha- 
gen, and  fome  brew  their  own.  A few  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabtuuts  alfo  have  claret  and  colfee.  1'he  com- 
mon people  fometimes  drink  a kind  of  tea,  which  they 
make  from  the  leave!  of  the  drjaj  o^cpfiala^  and  the 
xcrwka  oJidtiaiU, 


On  the  eoafts  the  men  employ  ihemfrivfs  in  filh-  /«lsnd 
iflg,  both  fummer  and  winter.  On  their  return  home,  » ^ 

when  they  hare  drawn  and  clcatKc!  their  liih,  they  give  1 • 
them  to  ihcir  wives,  whofe  cire  it  is  to  dry  them.  In 
the  winter,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
vents  them  from  frihlng,  they  arc  ob-iged  to  take  care  icc. 
oftheir cattle,  and  fpin  wool.  In  lummer,  they  mow 
the  grafs,  dig  turf,  provide  fuel,  go  in  fcarch  of  (h:ep 
and  goats  that  were  gone  alltay,  and  kill  cattle.  They 
prepare  leather  with  the  f^raca  u*mari<x  in  lead  of 
bark.  Some  few  work  in  gold  and  tilvcr;  and  others 
are  inllrudcd  in  mechanics,  in  which  they  are  tolerable 
proficieuts.  The  womca  prepare  the  6lh,  take  cate 
of  the  cattle,  manage  the  milk  and  wool,  few,  fpin, 
and  gather  eggs  and  down.  When  they  work  iu 
the  evening,  they  ufe,  inllead  of  an  hour  glafs,  a 
lamp  with  a wick  made  of  epdoblum  dipt  in  train 
oil,  which  is  contrived  to  burn  four,  lix,  or  eight 
hours. 

Among  the  common  people  of  Icrlsnd,  time  is  not 
reckoned  by  the  enurfe  of  the  fun,  but  by  the  work 
they  have  done,  agd  which  is  preferibed  by  law.*  Ac- 
cording to  this  prefeription,  a man  is  to  mow  as  much 
hay  in  one  day  as  grows  on  30  fathoms  of  manured 
foil,  or  40  fathoms  of  land  which  has  not  been  ma- 
nured; or  he  is  to  dig  700  pieces  of  turf  eight  feet 
lung  and  three  broad.  If  as  much  fnow  falls  as  reaches 
to  the  horfes  bellies,  a min  is  required  daily  to  clear 
a piece  of  ground  fulficicnt  for  100  Ihcep.  A wo- 
man is  to  rake  together  as  much  hay  as  three  men  can 
mow,  or  to  weave  three  yards  of  wadmal  a-day. 

The  wages  of  a man  arc  Used  at  foui  duUirs  and 
12  yards  of  wadmal;  and  thofe  of  a womtn  at  (wo 
dollars  and  five  yirds  of  wadmal.  When  men  arc 
feot  a-filhing  out  of  the  country,  there  is  allowed  to 
each  man,  by  taw,  from  the  25th  of  September  to  the 
14th  of  May,  fix  pounds  of  butter,  and  18  pounds 
of  dried  filh  cv^  week.  Tjjis  may  feem  to  be  too 
great  an  allowance  ; but  it  mud  be  remembered  that 
they  have  nothii  g clfe  to  live  upon.  When  they  arc 
at  home,  and  can  get  milk,  5cc.  every  man  receives 
only  live  pounds  of  dried  hlh  and  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  oP%uucr  a-week. 

The  food  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Icelanders  by 
means  contribute  to  their  longevity.  It  is  very  rare 
indeed  to  fee  an  inhabitant  of  Iceland  exceed  tlie 
of  50  or  60  t and  the  greater  part  are  attacked  Dy 
CTievoua  difeafes  before  middle  age.  Of  thefe  the 
Icurvy  and  clephantialis  or  leprofy  arc  the  word.  They 
are  alfo  fubjcA  to  the  gout  in  their  hands,  owing  to 
their  frequent  employment  in  filhing,  and  handling 
the  wet  Blhing  tackle  in  cold  weather.  St  Anthony’s 
lire,  the  jaundice,  pleurify,  and  lowacfs  of  fpirits,  are 
frequent  complaints  in  this  country.  The  fmall  pox 
alfo  |s  exceedingly  fatal,  and  not  long  ago  deftroyed 
16,000  perfons.  By  thefe  difeafes,  and  the  frequent 
famines  with  which  the  country  has  been  alBi^ked,  (ho 
inhabitants  are  reduced  to  a much  fcnallcr  number  than 
they  formerly  were,  infomuch  that  it  is  computed  they 
do  not  in  all  exceed  6o,coo. 

The  exports  of  Iceland  coofift  of  dried  6^1^  falted  Commerce 
mutton  and  lamb,  beef,  butter,  tallow,  train*oil,aiul  re. 
coarfe  woollen  clulh,  llockiogs,  gloves,  raw  wool,'’voue 
fhcep  Ikics,  Umb-lklni,  fox-iurs  of  various  colours,  ei- 
der duwn|  fcathen,  and  formerly  fulphur;  but  there  ii 
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fccltsd.  no  longer  a demand  for  thia  mineral.  O.i  the  other  KraJU, 
¥ ' hand,  the  IccUnderb  import  timber.  f»!hing  lihea  and 

hook<»  tobacco,  bread,  horrr>fh(Mr(t,  brandy,  wine,  fait, 
lineo,  a little  Hlk,  and  a fcur  other  nccclTariee,  ai  well 
a»  fuperAuitici  fur  tlie  bciur  tort.  The  whole  trade 
4>f  Iceland  i«  cngruirtd  by  a monopoly  of  Danes,  iff* 
dulgcd  with  an  cxclulive  charter.  This  company 
maintains  fa^orici>  at  all  tlie  haibours  of  IceUnd, 
w here  they  exchange  their  foreign  goods  for  the  mer- 
chandize of  the  country  ; and  at  the  balance  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  IceUndcra,  pay  the  overplus  in  Danilh 
money,  which  U the  only  cuneni  coin  tn  this  illand. 

All  thur  accounts  atid  payments  are  adjaded  accord- 
ing to  the  namber  of  ft(h:  two  pounds  uf  tilh  are 
worth  two  (killincs  in  fpede,  aud  48  fifh  amount  10 
one  lixdoUar.  A Datiiih  crowu  is  computed  at  30 
fiih  : what  falls  under  the  value  of  12  6fh  cannot  be 
paid  in  money  ; but  mud  be  lartered  either  for  6(h 
nr  roll'tobacco,  an  (.11  of  which  is  equxl  to  one  hih. 

'i'hc  Wrights  and  meafurcs  of  the  Icelattders  are  nearly 
the  fanre  with  ihofe  uftd  in  Denmark.  The  Icclaa- 
dcTs  bein^neither  nurntrous  nor  warlike,  and  altoge> 
tber  unprovided  with  arms,  ammunitiuD,  gamfons,  or 
fleets,  arc  in  no  condition  to  defend  thcmfclves  from 
invafioD,  hut  depend  entirely  on  the  protection  of  his 
Daniih  majrlly,  to  whom  they  arc  fubje^.  The  re- 
venues which  he  drawl  from  this  IQand  conilft  of  the 
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TI.C  fiery  dream  loi^  its  courfe  towards  leeU-ui. 
and  ran  into  it  with  an  liurrid  noife,  which  • ^ 

continued  till  the  year  1730. 

**  The  modniains  of  Icrland  (fays Mr  Pennant)  arc 
of  two  kinds,  piimilive  and  pollctijr.  The  former 
confid  of  dr.ata  ufaally  regular,  but  fomeiimcs  confu- 
fed.  They  arc  formed  ofdilTerent  f.irts  of  dune  without 
the  lead  appearance  of  fire.  Some  ate  compufed  of 
fand  and  free  done,  pelrUilex  or  cbirt,  flity  or  liflile 
done,  and  variou*  kinds  of  earth  or  bole,  and  dvatiire  ; 
ddfereui  forts  of^rrcir/o  or  conglutioated  iioncs  } jaf- 
prrs  of  different  kinds,  Iceland  crydal ; the  common 
rhomboid  i'pathum,  cbalctdouics  dratitied,  and  hotryoid; 
zeohiei  of  the  mod  elegant  kinds  ; crynals,  and  va- 
rious other  fubdancet  that  hare  no  relation  to  vol- 
canoes. Thvfe  primitive  mountains  are  thofe  called 
yolttif,  and  are  higher  than  the  others.  One  of  them, 
called  or  Riatx  is  6000  feet  high.  It  feems  to 

be  cuiupofcd  uf  great  and  irregular  rocks  of  a dark 
g^rey  colour,  piled  on  each  other.  Another,  called 
Enncbrrgf  is  about  3000  feet  high ; the  Stttftld  JJtalf 
2287  yards;  the  UnsJitUlntu  or  promontory  of  Huffield 
is  from  300  to  400  fathoms.  Hornjlrami  or  the  coad 
by  the  north  Cape  Nurd  is  very  high,  from  300  to 
400  fathoms.  l‘he  rocks  of  Drang^  arc  feven  in 
number,  of  a pyramidal  figure,  riling  out  of  the  fea  at 
a fmall  didance  from  the  ciilfi,  four  of  which  are  of  a 


income  of  divers  eflalcs,  as  royal  demefne,  amounting 
to  about  8oc*  dollars  per  annum  ; of  the  money  paid 
by  the  company  for  an  exctulivc  trade,  to  the  value  of 
2O.OC0  dollars  ; and  of  a fixed  proportion  in  the 
lythesoffilh  paid  to  fume  particular  didii^* 

Volraitnes  lcc4nd  is  noted  for  the  volcanoes  with  which  it 
of  itcltmd  abounds,  as  already  mi.otioncd,  and  which  feem  to  be 
more  furious  than  any  yet  difeoverrdin  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  Indeed,  from  the  Uted  accounts,  it 
wouU  feem  that  this  mifcrable  country  w*ere  little 
other  tiisn  one  cotitinued  volcaoo.  Mount  Hccia  has 
been  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  cniy  burning 
mountain,  or  tx  lead  the  principal  one,  in  the  idand: 
(fee  Hecls).  It  has  indeed  been  more  taken  notice  of 
tlian  many  others  of  aa  great  extent,  partly  from  its 
having  liad  more  frequent  eruptions  than  any  fiogle 
ODC,  and  partly  ftom  its  fituatioo,  which  expofis  It  to 
the  fight  of  fhipa  failing  to  Greenland  and  North 
America.  But  in  a lid  of  cn^ions  pubiifhcd  in  the 
appendix  to  Pennant’s  Arctic  Zoology,  it  appears,  that 
out  of  51  remarkable  oats,  only  one  thiid  have  pro- 
oeeded  from  Htcla,  the  other  mountains  it  feems  being 
DO  Icfs  active  in  the  work  of  dcdrudlion  than  this 
celebrated  one.  Tbefe  eruptions  take  place  in  the 
mountains  covered  with  ice,  which  the  inhabitants 
call  Jokuli,  Some  of  tbefe,  as  appears  from  a large 
map  of  Iceland  made  by  order  of  his  Danifh  Majcity 
in  1734,  have  been  fwallowcd  up.  Probably  the  great 
lakes  met  with  in  this  country  may  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  finkiDg  of  fuch  mountains,  as  fevcral 
inllanccs  uf  a ftmtlar  nature  are  to  be  met  within  other 
parts  of  the  w*or)d.  The  great  Icelandic  lake  called 
jl/ythiTir  may  ptobably  have  been  one.  Its  bottom  is 
entirely  formed  of  lava,  divided  by  deep  cracks,  w hich 
fhelter  during  winter  the  great  quantity  of  trouts 
which  inhabit  this  lake.  It  is  now  only  30  feet  deep; 
but  originally  was  much  deeper  ; being  nearly  filled  up 
ia  the  year  172S  by  au  cniptiao  of  the  great  muuntaio 


vad  height,  and  have  a mod  magnificent  appearance. 

*'  Dadward  from  the  $r^e/J  begins  the  Eifberge, 
foariiig  to  a vad  height  1 many  parts  of  which  hare 
felt  the  efic^s  of  fire,  and  in  fame  of  the  melted  rocks 
arc  large  cavities.  BudJa-iciluTf  a rock  at  one  end  of 
this  mountain,  is  alfo  volcanic,  and  lus  in  it  a jp’cat 
cavern  hung  with JlalaO'ttt,  The  name  of  Sahsdiamar 
is  given  to  a tremendous  range  of  volca&tc  rocks,  com- 
pofed  eiuirely  of  Hags,  and  covered  in  the  fcafun  with 
fea-fowl.  It  would  be  endlefs,  however,  to  mention 
all  the  places  which  bear  the  marks  of  fite  in  various 
forms,  either  by  having  been  vitrified,  clianged  into  a 
fiery  colour,  ragged  and  black,  or  bear  the  marks  of 
having  run  for  miles  in  a (loping  cuiufe  tow^tida  the 
fea.** 

Thcfe  volcanoes,  though  fo  dreadful  in  their  ede^s, 
feldom  begin  to  throw  out  fire  without  giving  warning. 
A fubterraoeous  rumbling  noife  heard  at  a confider- 
abledillance,  as  in  other  volcanoes,  precedes  the  erup- 
tion for  fcveial  days,  with  a roaring  and  cracking  in 
the  place  from  whence  the  fire  is  about  to  burd  forth 
many  fiery  meteors  arc  obfetved,  but  generally  unat- 
tended with  any  violent  concudiDn  of  the  earth, 
though  fometimei  earthquakes,  of  which  feveral  in- 
dances  arc  recorded,  have  accompanied  thefe  dreadful 
confiagrations.  The  drying  up  of  fmall  lakes,  dreams, 
and  rivulets,  is  alfo  confidcred  as  a figo  of  an  impend- 
ing eruption  } and  it  is  thought  to  hatlcn  the  eruption- 
when  a nvountain  is  fo  covered  with  ice,  that  the  holes 
arc  dopped  up  through  which  the  cxiiabtions  former- 
ly found  a free  padage.  The  immediate  fign  is  tlie 
burdiitg  of  the  mafs  of  tec  with  a dreadful  naife  ; 
dames  then  ifitte  forth  from  the  earth,  and  lightning 
and  fire  halls  from  the  fmoke ; dones,  afhes,  &c.  arc 
lliruwn  out  to  vaQ  didances.  Egbeit  OUdven  relates, 
that,  in  an  etuption  of  Kattk  giaa  in  1755,  a done 
wcigliing  29c  pounds  w-as  thrown  to  the  didance  of  24 
Englilii  miles.  A quantity  of  while  pumice  done  is' 
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Tcthi>t<.  ttimwn  up  by  tbe  boiling  waien  ; and  it  Ia  conjedurtd 
^ with  gical  pn»babilicy,  that  the  latter  proceeds  from 
the  Tea,  as  a quantity  uf  Uit»  fufficient  to  load  fcveral 
botfes,  hat  frequently  been  found  after  the  mountato 
bat  ceafed  to  burn. 

To  enumerate  the  lavagei  of  fo  many  dreadful 
vrJeanocs,  which  from  lime  immemorial  hare  contri- 
buted to  render  ihit  dreary  country  flill  left  habitable 
15  than  it  it  from  the  climate,  would  greatly  exceed  our 
^*'"'^**  will  be  fufEcient  to  give  an  account  of  that 
'^bich  happened  in  1783,  and  which  from  iti  Tioleoce 
by  an  erup>  fcemi  to  have  been  unparalleled  in  hiftory. 
e ion  in  Itt  firft  fignt  were  cbfenred  on  the  id  of  June  by 

a tiembling  of  the  earth  in  the  wcHern  part  of  the 
province  of  ShapterfiaU.  It  incrcafcd  gradually  to  the 
I Ith,  and  became  at  laft  fo  greet  that  the  inhabitantt 
quitted  their  houfes,  and  lay  at  nt,>ht  in  teota  on  the 
ground.  A continual  fmokc  or  iteam  wat  perceived 
rifing  out  of  the  earth  in  the  northern  and  un- 
inhabited parts  of  the  country,  ITtrec  Jire fpouti^ 
at  they  were  called,  broke  out  in  difTcrent  pbcet,  one 
in  Vlfarftlaty  a little  to  the  caft  of  the  river  Skapia;  the 
other  two  were  a little  to  the  wcilward  of  the  river 
called  I'he  river  Skupia  takei  its  rife  in 

the  northcati,  and  running  6rd  weftward,  it  turns  to 
the  fuuth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  in  a fouthcaft  dire^ion. 
Part  of  its  channel  is  confined  for  about  34  Enp.lifh 
miles  in  length,  and  is  in  fome  places  200  fathoms 
deep,  in  others  too  or  150*  and  its  breadth  to  feme 
placet  lOO}  50,  or  40  fathoms.  Along  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  its  courfc  the  river  it  very  rapid,  though  thert 
arc  no  confiderable  cataract  or  falls.  There  are  feve- 
tal  other  fuch  confined  channels  to  the  country,  but 
tbit  is  the  mod  confiderable. 

7 hc  three  fiie  fpouti,  or  dreams  of  Isva,  which 
had  broke  out,  united  into  one,  sfter  having  rifen  a 
cunfiderable  height  into  the  air,  afriving  at  lad  at  fuch 
an  amating  altitude  as  to  be  fecn  at  the  diltance  of 
more  than  200  Englilh  miles  ; the  whtde  country,  for 
double  that  diftancr,  being  covered  with  a fmokc  or 
ilcam  nut  to  be  drfciibcd. 

On  the  8th  of  June  this  fire  fird  became  vifible. 
Vail  quantities  of  find,  aihes,  and  other  volcanic 
matters  were  cjc-Aed,  and  feattered  over  the  country 
by  the  wind,  which  at  tiial  lime  was  very  high.  The 
atrrorphere  was  filled  with  fand,  biirodone,  and  aihea, 
in  fuch  a manner  ns  to  occafion  continual  darknefs  $ 
and  confideiitble  damage  was  done  by  the  pumice 
doncs  which  fill,  red  hut,  in  great  quantities.  Along 
with  ihefc  a tenacious  fubllance  like  pitch  fell  in  va(l 
quantity  { femetimes  rolled  up  like  balls,  at  other 
times  I'ke  rings  or  garlands,  which  proved  no  lets 
dedruftive  to  vegetation  than  the  other.  This  fhower 
having  continued  for  three  days,  the  fire  became  very 
vifibte,  and  at  lad  arrived  at  the  amazing  height  already 
mentioned.  Sometimes  it  appeared  in  a continue d 
dream,  at  others  in  dalhes  or  fiamts  fecn  at  the  ciif- 
tance  of  30  or  40  Danilh  mites  { 180  or  340  of  outs), 
with  a continual  noife  like  thunder,  which  laded  the 
whole  fummer. 

The  fame  day  that  the  fire  broke  out  there  fell  a 
%*ad  quantity  of  rain,  which  running  in  dreams  on  tfic 
hot  ground  tore  it  up  in  large  quantities,  and  brought 
it  down  ti'>on  the  lower  lands.  Tills  rain- water  was 
much  impregnated  with  acid  and  other  falls,  fo  as  to  be 


highly  corrofive,  and  occafion  a painful  fcofatloo  wheti  rcebnd. 
it  tcU  on  the  hands  or  face.  At  a greater  difiance  from  ^ ■ 

the  fire  the  air  w'as  exceflively  cold.  Snow  lay  upon 
the  ground  three  feet  deep  in  fome  places;  and  in 
others  there  fell  great  quantities  of  hail,  which  did 
^ry  much  damage  to  the  cattle  and  every  thing  with- 
out door*.  'l*hus  the  graft  and  every  kind  of  vege- 
tation in  thofe  places  oeareft  the  fire  was  dedroyed, 
being  covered  with  a thick  cruft  of  fulphurcous  and 
footy  matter.  Such  a quantity  of  vapour  was  raifed 
by  the  conteft  of  the  two  adverfe  elements,  that  the 
fan  was  darkened  and  appeared  like  blood,  the  whole 
face  of  nature  feemiog  to  be  changed ; and  this  ob- 
feurity  feems  to  have  reached  as  far  as  the  ifland  of 
Britain;  for  during  the  whole  fummer  of  1783,  in 
obfeurity  reigned  throughout  all  parts  of  this  iifaad  t 
the  atmufphcre  appearing  to  be  covered  with  a coo- 
tioual  haze,  which  prevented  the  fun  from  appearing 
with  his  ufual  fplcndor. 

The  dreadful  fceoe  above  dcfcribed  lafted  in  Icelaod 
for  feverai  days ; the  whole  country  was  laid  waftc, 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  every  where  to  the  remoteft 
parts  of  their  miferable  country,  to  feek  for  fafety  from 
the  fury  of  this  unparalleled  tempeft. 

On  the  fird  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  the  river 
Skapta  was  confiderably  augmented,  on  the  ead  fide  of 
which  one  of  the  fire  fpouis  was  fituated  ; and  a fi- 
mitar  overflow  of  water  was  obferved  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  great  rivet  Pwrfa^  which  runs  w'nlo  the  fea  a 
little  to  the  esdward  of  a town  called  Orrthahka^  and 
into  which  another  river  called  Tvaa,  after  having  nm 
through  a large  tratt  of  barren  and  uncultivated  land, 
empties  itfcif.  But  the  I ith  of  June  the  waters  of 
the  Skapta  were  Irlfeoed,  and  in  Icfs  than  24  hours 
totally  dried  up.  The  day  following,  a prodigioua 
dream  of  liquid  and  red  hot  lava,  which  the  hre-^ut 
had  difeharged,  ran  down  the  channel  of  the  river. 

This  burning  torrent  not  only  filled  up  the  deep  chan- 
nel above  mentioned,  but,  overfl  >wing  the  banks  of 
it,  fpread  itfcif  over  the  whole  valley,  covering  all 
the  low  grounds  in  its  neighbourhood  ; and  not  ha- 
ving any  fulficicnt  outlet  to  empty  itfcif  by,  it  rofe  to  a 
vad  height,  fo  that  the  whole  adjacent  country  was 
overflowed,  infinuaiing  kfclf  between  the  hillv,  and 
covering  fome  of  the  lower  ones.  The  hills  here  arc 
not  continued  tn  a long  chain  or  feries,  but  are  frpara- 
led  from  one  another,  and  detached,  and  bctwcfo 
them  run  little  rivulets  or  brooks  ; fo  that,  befidea 
filling  up  the  whole  valley  in  which  the  river  ikapta 
ran,  the  fiery  flream  fpread  itfcif  for  a Confiderable 
dillance  on  each  fide,  getting  vent  between  the  above 
mentioned  hills,  and  laying  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try under  fire. 

'Fhc  fpouti  ftill  continuing  to  fupply  frefls  quanti- 
ties of  inflamed  matter,  the  lava  took  its  courfe  up  the 
channel  of  the  river,  ovtrflowing  all  the  grounds  above, 

SI  it  had  done  thofe  below  the  place  whence  it  iffued- 
The  river  w'as  dried  up  before  it,  until  at  laft  It  was 
flopped  by  the  hill  whence  the  Skapta  takes  its  rife. 

Finding  now  no  proper  outlet,  it  rofe  to  a prodigious 
height,  and  overflowed  the  village  of  Bulaod,  coofu- 
miog  the  houfes,  churdh,  and  every  thing  that  flood  in 
its  way  ; though  the  high  ground  on  which  this  village 
flood  ficmcd  to  enfure  it  from  any  danger  of  rh*s 
kiud. 

The 
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’IccItTM].  The  finy  lake  ftill  ipcreannfi^,  fprcid  itfelf  out  in 
' length  and  breadth  for  about  t6  Eo^U(h  mHci  j and 
haviDg  converted  all  thii  trad  of  land  into  a fea  of  fire» 
it  Aietched  itfelf  towards  the  fouth,  and  getting  vent 
again  bjr  ihe  river  Skapta  ruihed  down  ita  chatinel 
with  great  impetuoliiy.  It  waa  Aill  confined  be* 
tween  the  narrow  baciki  of  that  river  for  about  fia 
inilea  (Engltih);  but  coming  at  laft  into  a more  open 
place,  it  poured  forth  in  prodigiout  torrents  with 
amazing  velocity  and  force  ; fpnrading  itfelf  now  to- 
ward# the  fouth,  tearing  up  the  earth,  and  cairying 
onitsfurface  flaming  woods  and  whstfoever  it  met 
with.  In  its  courfe  it  laid  wade  another  large  difirid 
of  land.  The  ground  where  it  came  wa«  cracked,  and 
fent  forth  great  quantities  of  fteam  1 mg  before  the 
fire  reached  it  ; and  every  thing  near  the  lake  waa 
either  burnt  up  ur  reduced  to  a Quid  Aatc.  In  this 
lituation  matters  remained  fiom  the  izih  of  June  to 
the  »3ih  of  Auguft  ; after  which  the  fiery  lake  no 
longer  fpread  itfelf,  but  neverthtlefi  continued  to  burn  ; 
and  when  any  part  of  the  furface  acquired  a cruU  by 
coolio}^,  it  was  quickly  broken  by  the  Hrefrom  below  { 
and  this  tumbling  down  amoii^  the  melted  fubflaiice, 
was  rolled  and  tofled  about  with  prodigious  noife  and 
crackling  i and  In  nianj  parts  of  its  furface,  fmall 
fpouts  or  at  lead  ebullitions  were  formed,  which  con- 
tinued for  fomc  length  of  time. 

In  other  diredloos  this  dreadful  inundation  proved 
no  lefs  dcftni^ive.  Having  run  through  the  narrow 
part  of  the  channel  of  as  early  as  the  isthof 

June,  it  Aretchedoul  itfelf  towards  the  wcA  and  fouth- 
wefi,  oversowing  all  the  fiat  country,  and  Its  edge 
being  no  left  than  70  fathoms  high  at  the  time  it  gut 
out  of  the  channel  of  the  river.  Continuing  its  de- 
ftrudive  courfe,  it  overfiowed  a number  of  villages, 
running  in  every  dirc^lon  where  it  could  find  a vent. 
In  one  place  it  came  to  a great  catara^  of  the  river 
bkapta,  about  14  fathoms  in  height,  over  which  it 
was  precipitated  with  tremendous  nulfe,  and  tlirown  in 
great  quantities  to  a very  confiderable  diAance.  In  a- 
nother  place  it  Aopped  up  the  channel  of  a large  ri^er, 
filled  a great  valley,  and  dcAruylng  two  villages  by 
approaching  only  within  too  fathoms  of  them.  Others 
were  overfiowed  by  inundations  of  water  pioccedlng 
from  the  rivers  which  had  been  Anpped  in  their  cour- 
fes;  until  at  la  A all  the  paflages  on  the  fouth,  eaA, 
and  weA,  being  Aopped,  and  the  fpouts  AiU  fending  up 
incredible  quantities  of  freAi  lava,  it  hurA  out  to  the 
north  and  northcaA,  fprcadiiig  over  a traA  of  land  48 
miles  long  and  36  bro^.  Here  it  diicd  the  rivers 
Tuna  and  AxafyrSi  but  even  this  vaA  t mifiiin  being 
infufficient  to  exhauA  the  fubterraneous  refources  of 
liquid  fire,  a sew  branch  took  its  courfe  for  about 
right  miles  down  the  channel  of  the  river 
when  coming  again  to  an  rpen  country,  it  formed 
what  our  author  calls  a /mail  lake  of  fire,  about  twelve 
miles  in  length  and  fin  in  breadth.  At  UA,  however, 
this  branch  alfo  Aopped  on  the  1 6th  of  AuguA  ; tbc 
fiery  fountains  ceafed  to  pour  for  thnew  fuppUes,  and 
is  moA  aAoniAiicig  eruption  came  to  a period. 

The  whole  extent  of  ground  covered  by  this  dread- 
ful inundation  was  computed  at  no  Icfs  than  90  miles 
long  and  42  in  breadth;  the  depth  of  the  lava  being 
from  i6to  20  fathoms.  Twelve  rivers  weredriedup, 20 
or  ai  villaget  were  deAroyed,  and  Ja4  people  loA 


their  lives.  The  extent  above  mentioned,  however,  is  tceUnd. 
tint  only  on  the  fouth,  caA,  and  weAj  for  that  towards  - » 
the  north  being  over  uninhabited  land,  where  no  body 
cared  to  venture  themrclvei,  was  not  exa^lly  known. 

Some  hllU  were  covered  by  this  lava;  others  were 
melted  down  by  its  heat ; fo  that  the  whole  had  the 
appearance  of  a fea  of  red-hot  and  mrlud  metal. 

After  this  eruption  two  new  ifiandi  were  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  One,  ab.mt  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  about  a mile  in  height,  iiuJe  its 
appearance  hi  the  month  of  February  where 

there  was  formerly  ico  fathoms  water.  It  was  about 
100  miles  fouthwcA  from  Iceland,  and  48  from  a cluf- 
ter  ol  fmall  ifiands  called  Gitrfugla.  It  continued  for 
fomc  lime  to  burn  with  great  violence,  fending  forth 
prodigious  quantities  of  pumice  Hones,  fand,  £cc.  like 
other  volcanoes.  The  other  Uy  to  the  north«*cA,  be- 
tween Icclind  and  Greenland.  It  burnt  day  and  night 
Without  intermillion  fora  cunfiderable  time  ; and  was 
alfo  very  high,  and  larger  than  the  former.  Since 
that  lime,  however,  one  or  both  of  ihcfc  illinds  hire 
been  fwallowcd  up. 

All  the  time  of  this  great  eruption,  and  for  a con- 
fidcrable  time  after,  the  whole  atmorpherc  was  loaded 
with  fmoke,  ilcain,  and  fulphureous  vapours.  The 
fun  was  fumetimet  wholly  invtliblc;  and  when  it  could 
be  fecn  was  of  a reddiih  colour.  MoA  of  the  fithc* 
rics  were  dcAroyed  ; the  banks  where  the  filh  ufed  to 
refort  being  fo  changed,  that  the  AAiermcn  could  not 
know  them  again  } and  the  fmoke  u-as  fo  thick,  that 
ility  could  not  go  far  out  to  fea.  The  rain  water, 
falling  through  this  fmoke  and  Aram,  was  fo  imprcg* 
natid  with  fait  and  fulphureous  matter,  th.it  the  hair 
and  even  the  fltin  of  the  cattle  were  ddlroycd  j and  the 
whole  grafs  of  the  ifiand  was  fo  covered  with  foot  and 
pilchy  matter,  that  what  had  cfcaped  the  dvArudive 
effcAs  of  the  fire  became  poifonous  \ fo  that  the  cattle 
died  for  want  of  food,  or  pcriAied  by  eating  thofe 
unwhukforre  vegetables.  Nor  were  the  inhabitants 
in  a much  better  fituation  ; many  of  them  having  loA 
their  lives  by  the  poifunous  qualities  of  the  fmoke  and 
Acam  with  which  the  whole  aimorpheie  w.is  filled  ; 
patticuUrly  old  people,  and  as  had  any  complaint 
in  the  brcaA  and  lungs. 

Before  the  fire  broke  out  in  Iceland,  there  is  faid  to 
have  been  a very  remarkable  eruption  in  the  uninha- 
bited parts  of  Greenland  ; and  that  in  the  norihcrn 
parts  of  Norway,  oppofite  to  Greenland,  the  fire  was 
vifibie  for  a lon^  time.  It  was  alfo  related,  that  when 
the  wind  was  m the  north,  a great  quantity  of  athes, 
pumice,  and  brimltonc,  fell  upon  the  north  and  wed 
coaAs  of  Iceland,  which  continued  for  the  whole  fum- 
mer  whenever  the  wind  was  in  that  quarter;  and  the 
air  was  alwa^  very  much  impregnated  with  a thick, 
fmoke  and  fulphureous  fmcll. 

During  the  fall  of  the  Aiarp  rain  formerly  mention- 
ed, there  wai  obferved  at  Trondheim,  and  oihef  places 
ill  Norway,  and  likewife  at  Faw,  an  uncommon  fall  of 
(harp  and  Ut  rain,  which  totally  dcAroycd  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  and  every  vegetable  it  fell  upon,  by 
fcorchiog  them  up,  and  caulnig  them  to  wither.  A 
confiderable  quantity  of  alher,  land,  and  otlier  volcanic 
matters,  fell  at  Faro,  which  covered  the  whole  furfacje 
of  the  ground  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  Iceland*, 
though  the  diAance  between  the  two  places  is  not 
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Icfi  dun  4Q0  mllis.  Ships  (h^t  trtre  failing  betwixt 
' Copenhagen  and  Norway  were  frcquciitly  covered 
with  afhea  and  fulphnrcuui  matter,  which  Ouck  to  the 
mafli,  fails,  and  decks,  befmearing  them  all  over  with 
4 black  arid  pitcliy  fubllance.  In  many  parts  of 
Holland,  Germany,  and  other  northern  countricr,  a 
fulphurcoui  vapour  was  obferx'cd  in  the  air,  accom* 
panied  with  a thick  fmokr,  and  in  fomc  places  a light 
grey-coloured  fubllance  fell  upon  the  earth  every 
night } which,  by  yielding  a bluiOi  flame  when  thrown 
into  the  6rc,  evidently  fhowed  its  fulphureous  ruture. 


I C H 


By  the  Tatvi  of  Iceland,  the  poor  were  cdmmittcd 
to  the  protection  of  their  neared  kindred,  who  had 
right  to  their  labour  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  work,  - ‘ ‘ 
and  afterwards  to  indemnification  if  the  poor  perfon 
fltould  acquire  any  property.  Ciiildreo  were  obliged 
to  maintain  their  parents  in  their  old  age;  but  if  the 
Utter  had  neglected  to  give  them  good  education,  they 
were  abfolved  from  thia  duty. 

While  the  republic  of  Iceland  continued  free  and 
independent,  fhipswere  Tent  from  the  ifland  toallparta 
of  the  world.  Till  very  lately,  however,  cot  a Ihip 


t6 
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On  thofe  nights  in  which  this  fubdance  fell  in  any  belonged  to  it,  the  little  commerce  it  enjoyed  beio^ 
quantity,  there  was  lilUeor  no  dew  obferved.  Thele  monopolized  by  a Danilh  company,  until  in  17^6  it 
appearances  continued,  more  or  lefs,  all  the  months  of  was  laid  open  to  all  the  fubjc^Is  of  Denmark.  **  Their 
July,  Augufi,  and  September.  is  at  prefent  (fays  Mr  Pennant  •)  a revival  of  the  cod  * 

Some  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ancient  date  fifhery  on  the  cotd  of  Iceland  from  our  kingdom. 
of  this  ifland  have  btely  been  publtflied  by  a Mr  bout  a dozen  of  vcflcls  have  of  Ute  failed  from  the  ifle  ^ 1^* 
Vhorkelyn,  a native  of  the  country.  From  his  work  of  Thanct,  and  1 fev(  from  other  parts  of  Great  Bri« 


dent  Oate  >t  appears  that  Iceland,  for  a very  confiderable  fpace  of  tain.  They  are  either  floops  or  briga  from  50  to  80 

of  this  time,  vix.  from  the  beginning  of  the  loth  to  the  tons  burden.  A Ingfail  boat,  fuch  as  is  uf^  in  the 

middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  under  a republican  herring  fiflicry,  failed  lad  feafon  from  Yarmouth  thus 

form  of  government.  At  fit  d the  father,  or  head  of  equipped.  The  crew  confifled  of  five  men  from  the 

every  family,  was  an  abfolute  foveretgn  ; but  in  the  town,  and  five  more  taken  in  at  the  Orkneys.  They  had 

progrefs  of  population  and  improvement,  it  became  ne*  twelve  lines  of  1 20  fathoms  each, and  200  or  joo  honks; 

ceflary  to  form  certain  regulations  for  the  fettlement  of  fix  heading  kuives,  twelve  gutting  and  twelve  fplitting 

difputes  concerning  the  frontiers  of  different  eftstes.  kutves.  They  take  in  18  tons  of  fait  at  Leith,  at  the 

For  this  purpefe  the  heads  of  the  families  concerned  af-  rate  of  three  tons  to  every  thoufand  fifh  ; of  which 


fcmhled  ihtmfclves,  and  formed  the  outlines  of  a rc* 
public.  In  the  mean  lime  they  carried  on  a profpe- 
reus  trade  to  diflerent  parts  ; fending  Ihips  even  10  the 
I.evant,  and  to  Conftantiooplc,  at  that  time  eelebra* 
ted  as  the  only  feat  of  literature  and  humanity  in  the 
world.  Deputies  were  likewife  fent  from  this  ifland 


fix  or  feven  thoufand  is  a load  for  a veflel  of  this  kind* 
They  go  to  fca  about  the  middle  of  April } return  by 
the  Orkneys  to  land  the  men  ; and  get  into  ibeir  port 
in  the  latter  end  of  Augufi  or  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. Pytheas  fays,  that  Iceland  Ges  fix  days  failing 
from  Great  Britain.  A veflel  from  Yarmouth  was,  in 


ov:r  bnd  to  that  capital,  for  the  improvement  of  their  the  lafl  year,  exa^ly  that  time  in  its  voyage  from  the 

t j — -■ — .*.1  r.  - ...u-i — — Orkneys  to  Iceland.  With  a fair  wind  it  might  be 

performed  In  far  lefs  time ; but  the  winds  about  the 
Ferroe  iflcs  are  generally  changeable.*' 

IcfLAkD  Jugate  I a kind  of  precious  ftone  met  with 
in  the  iflandi  of  Iceland  and  Afeenfion,  employed 
by  the  jcwrllcrs  .ns  an  agate,  though  too  foft  for  the 
purpefe.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a volcanic  product 
being  folld,  black,  and  of  a glafTy  texture.  When 
held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  it  is  femitranfpa- 
rent  and  greenifh  like  the  glafs  bottles  which  con- 
tain much  iron.  In  the  iflands  which  produce  it, 
fuch  large  pieces  are  met  with  that  they  cannot  be 
equalled  in  any  glafs-hoiifc. 

Iceland  (or  IJlimi)  Cryflal.  Sec  Crtstal  (/«- 
lanA), 

ICCNI,  the  ancient  name  of  the  people  of  Suffolk, 
Notfolk,  Cambridgefliire,  and  Huntingdonfhirc,  in 
England. 

ICH'Dick-  See  Heraldxy,  chap.  tv.  fcA.  t. 
ICHNEUMON  in  zix»logy.  See  Vivzxra. 
IcKNf.UMOX,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a genus  of  fifes  of 


lavis  and  civilization  ; and  this  a whole  century  before 
the  firft  cruLde.  In  thcfc  £rx:icnt  Icelandic  laws,  there- 
fore, we  meet  with  evident  traces  of  thofe  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Fcr  example,  befides  a body  of  written 
laws  which  were  written  every  third  year  to  the  people, 
they  had  two  men  chofen  annually  by  the  heads  of  fa* 
milies,  with  ccnfular  power,  net  only  to  enforce  the 
hvit  then  in  being,  but  when  ihcfe  proved  deficient,  to 
a£\  as  ncceflity  required.* 

Thcfc  la«s  do  not  appear  to  have  rnfiided  capital 
punifhmenis  upon  any  perfon.  Murderers  were  banifli- 
cd  to  the  that  is,  to  the  interior  and  uncultiva- 

ted parts  of  the  ifland  ; where  no  perfon  was  allowed 
to  approach  them  within  a certain  number  of  bthoms. 
In  cafti  of  banifhmeni  for  lefTcr  crimes,  the  friends  cf 
the  ofTendcr  were  allowed  to  fupply  him  with  necefla* 
rics.  The  culptit,  however,  might  be  killed  by  any 
perfon  who  found  him  without  his  bounds;  and  he 
might  even  be  hunted  and  deftroyed  In  his  fanfluary, 
provided  he  did  not  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  ifland 
within  a iwtiveraonlh  after  Ills  fentcncc,  which  it  was 


fiipjHifcd  he  might  accomplifh  by  means  of  the  annual  the  hymenoptera  order.  The  mouth  is  armed  with 
arrival  and  departure  of  fliip*.  Every  man*i  perfon  Jaws,  without  any  tongue  t the  anirnnac  have  above 
was  free  until  he  had  forfeited  his  rights  by  fomc  crime  30  joints ; the  abdomen  i»  generally  petiolated,  join- 
agiiiiil  fociety  ; and  fo  great  was  their  refpeft  for  in-  cd  to  the  body  by  a pedicle  or  llalk  ; the  tail  is  armed 
dependence,  that  great  indulgence  was  allowed  for  the  with  a fling,  which  is  indofedin  ad  iiblc-valvrd  cyli» 
power  of  pi.flion.  If  any  provoking  word  or  bcha-  drical  fiieath ; the  wings  are  lanceidaied  ard  plain, 
viour  had  been  ufed,  no  puntlhmcnt  was  inflided  on  This  genus  is  exceedingly  numerous.  In  Gmclin's 
the  party  who  refented  it,  even  though  he  fliould  have  or  the  13th  edit,  cf  the  no  fewer  than 

killed  hii  adv-erfa^y.  415  fpectes  arc  enumerated.  Thryare  divided  into 

f*. 
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Ichnenimn.  fAmili'cs,  from  the  colonr  of  their  foiteUam  »nd  ao> 
tennz,  u follow  : ' i.  Thofc  with  a whitith  fcutchcon, 
lod  antennz  annuUted  with  a wbitt(h  band  3.  Thofe 
which  hire  a white  efcutcheooi  and  anteniic  entirelf 
Uack.  5.  With  a (^icheoa  of  the  fame  cedour  aa 
the  thorax ; the  antconz  cncompaflcd  with  a fillet# 
4.  With  a fcutcheon  of  the  finw  colour  aj  the  thorax; 
and  antennz  black  and  fctacroui.  c.  With  fetaccoua 
clay-coloured  antennz.  6.  With  imall  filiform  an- 
tennx»  and  the  abdomen  oval  and  (lender. 

One  difiingaifiiing  and  ftriking  chara^er  of  thc(e 
fptciea  of  Aica  it  tiu  almcifi  continual  ablation  of 
their  antennsc.  The  name  of  Ichnnnnott  ha*  been  a|> 
plied  to  them,  from  the  fervice  they  do  ii*  by  defiroy* 
ing  caterpillar*,  pUnt  lice,  and  other  infed* ; a*  the 
ichneumon  orroangoufie  deftroys  the  crocodile*.  The 
variety  to  be  found  in  the  fpreie*  of  ichaeorooni  is 
prodigious  : among  the  fmaller  fpecie*  there  are  male* 
who  perform  their  amorou*  prelude*  in  the  moft  paf- 
fionale  and  gallant  manner.  The  pofterior  part  of  the 
female*  i*  armed  with  a wimble,  vifiblc  in  feme  fpe« 
cie*,  no  ways  difcoverable  in  others;  and  that  infiru- 
ment,  though  fo  fine,  is  able  to  penetrate  through  mor* 
tar  and  plafter:  the  (IruAure  of  it  it  more  eafily  feen 
in  the  long  wimbled  fly.  The  food  of  the  family  to 
be  produced  by  this  fly  is  the  larva  of  wafps  or  nuibn* 
bee*  : for  it  on  foooer  cfpiet  one  of  thofe  nefta,  but  it 
fixes  on  it  with  its  wimble,  and  bores  through  the 
mortar  of  which  it  is  built.  The  wimble  itfelf,  of  an 
admirable  flruAure,  confifts  of  three  pieces  ; two  col- 
lateral ones,  hollowed  out  into  a gutter,  ferve  as  a 
flieath,  and  contain  a compa6k,  folid,  deotated  Aem, 
along  which  runs  a groove  that  conveys  the  egg  from 
the  animal,  who  fupports  the  wimble  with  its  hinder 
legs,  left  It  fhould  break,  and  by  a variety  of  move- 
ments, which  it  drxteroufly  performs,  it  bores  through 
the  building,  ai»d  depofiis  one  or  more  eggs,  according 
lo  the  fixe  of  the  i^neumon,  though  the  largcft  drop 
but  UDC  or  two.  Some  agglutinate  their  egg*  upon 
caterpillars;  others  penetrate  through  the  caterpillar'* 
eggs,  though  very  hard  and  depofit  their  own  in  the 
infide.  When  the  larva  is  hatched,  its  head  is  fo  fi- 
tuated,  that  it  pierces  the  caterpillar,  and  penetrates  to 
its  very  entrails.  Thcfe  larvz  pump  out  the  nutritiotis 
juices  ot  the  caterpilbr,  without  attacking  the  vital* 
of  the  creature  ; who  appears  healthy,  and  even  fome- 
times  transform*  itfelf  to  a chryfali*.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  fee  thofe  caterpillars  fixed  upon  trees,  as 
if  they  were  fitting  upon  their  eggs,  and  it  is  after- 
wards difeovered  that  the  larvz,  which  were  within 
their  bodies,  have  fpun  their  threads,  with  which  as 
with  cords,  the  caterpillars  are  bftened  down,  and  fo 
pciifti  miferably.  The  ichneumons  performed  fpectal 
(ervice,  in  tbc  years  1751  and  • by  multiplying 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  did  the  caterpillars,  their 
larvx  defttoyed  more  of  them  than  ojuld  be  effected  by 
human  induftry.  Thofe  Urvz,  when  on  the  point  of 
turning  into  chryfaliJs,  Ipin  a filky  cod.  Nothing  is 
more  rorprifing  and  fingular  than  to  fee  thofe  cod* 
leap  when  placed  on  tLe  table  or  hand.  Plant-Hcc, 
thi  Urve  of  the  curcuIixJDCB,  anU  fpidci't  eggs,  are  al‘ 
fo  fometimes  the  cradle  of  the  tchneumoo  fly.  Lar- 
cafes  of  plant  licc.  vnid  of  ntotion,  arc  cifttn  found  on 
rofr-lree  leave*  ; they  are  th<  babitalion  of  a fmail 
larva,  tvhich,  after  having  eaten  up  the  entrails,  de- 
VoL.  IX.  Part  I« 
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ftroys  the  fpriog*  arrd  inward  economy  of  the  Icbn  <g**. 

loufe,  performs  its  metansorphofis  under  (helcer  of  the 
pellicle  which  enfolds  it,  contrives  itfelf  a fmall  cir- 
cular  outlet,  and  falltes  forth  into  open  air.  I'here  collaT 
are  ichneumons  in  the  woimJ*,  who  dare  attack  fpideri, 
run  them  thrt»ugh  with  their  fting,  tear  them  to  pieces, 
and  thus  avenge  the  whole  nation  of#ie«  of  fo  formi- 
dable a foe : others,  deftituie  of  wings  (and  thofe  are 
females),  depofit  their  eggs  in  fpider*  neft*.  I'be  ich- 
neumon of  the  bedeguar,  or  fwret-briar  fponge,  and 
that  of  the  rofe- tree,  perhaps  only  depofit  their  eggs 
in  thofe  places,  becaufe  they  find  other  infefts  oa 
which  they  feed.  The  genus  of  the  iclmenmoo  flies 
might  with  propriety  be  termed  a race  of  diminutive 
canibals. 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  perfp^flivc,  the  Wevv  of 
any  thing  cut  off  by  a plane,  parallel  lo  the  horizon, 
juft  at  the  bafe  of  it.-— The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  I wriit^  aa  being  a 

defeription  of  the  footfteps  or  traces  of  a work. 

Among  painters  it  fignifics  a defer iptioo  of  image* 
or  of  ancient  ftatucs  of  marble  asd  copper,  of  bufls 
and  femi-bufts,  of  paintings  in  frefco,  molaic  work*, 
and  ancient  piece*  of  miniature. 

ICHOGLANS,  the  grand  fignior's  pa^es  ferving 
to  the  feraglso.  Tbefc  are  the  children  of  Chriftiao 
parents,  either  taken  In  war,  purchafed,  nr  fent  in 
prefents  from  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  diftant 
provinces  ; they  are  the  moft  fprigbtlf,  braiuiful,  and 
well-made  that  can  be  met  with  ; and  are  always  re- 


viewed and  approved  of  by  the  grand  lignior  hiinfelf 
before  they  are  admitted  into  the  feraglios  of  Fera, 
Conftaatioople,  or  Adrianople,  being  the  three  col- 


leges where  they  are  educated,  or  fitted  for  employ- 
ments, according  to  the  opinion  the  court  cnieriaint 
of  them. 

ICHOR,  properly  fignifies  a thin  watery  humour 
like  ferum ; but  is  fomettm<.«>  ufed  for  a thicker  kind 
flowing  from  ulcers,  called  alfo  fanies. 

ICHl’HYOCOLLA,  Isinglass,  a preparation 
from  the  hlh  kno^vn  by  the  name  of  hufo.  8cc 
Accimnsci.  The  word  is  Greek,  foiined  of 
jyht  aad  — The  method  of  making 

Ifinglais  wa*  long  a fccrct  in  the  haivJs  ofi  the  Kul- 
fians;  but  hath  lately  been  difeovered,  and  ihefuUuwing 
account  of  it  publilhcd  by  Humphrey  Jackfon.  Efq; 
in  the  63d  volume  of  the  PliilofophicaJ  Tranfadlions. 

**  AU  authors  who  have  hitherto  delivered  pro- 
ceffes  for  making  ichthyocolla,  filh  . luc,  or  ifinglafs, 
bare  greatly  raiftaken  both  it*  conftiturnt  matter  and 
preparation. 

*'  To  prove  this  affertlon,  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  recite  what  Pomet  fays  upon  the  fuhje^,  as  lie  ap- 
pears to  be  the  principal  author  vrhom  the  reft  have  co- 
pied. After  defcribtng  the  fifii,  aud  rtferring  tv>  a 
cut  engraved  from  an  original  in  bis  cuftody,  hr  fays  : 

* As  Co  the  manner  of  making  the  ifinglafs,  the  finewr 
parts  of  the  fifh  arc  boiled  in  water  till  all  of  them  be 
diilolved  that  will  diffolvc  ; then  the  gluey  liquor  is 
ftrained,  and  fet  to  cool.  Being  cold,  the  fat  is  care- 
fully taken  off,  and  the  liquor  uklT  boiled  to  a juft 
coofiftency,  then  cut  10  pieces,  and  made  into  a iwift, 
bent  in  form  of  a crefeent,  aa  commurdy  fold;  then 
ivung  upon  a firing,  and  carefully  dtied.* 

From  this  account,  it  might  be  rationally  ton- 
N eluded. 
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tcUthjo.  dodcd,  thftt  every  fpecici  of  fiih  wKteh  cooiMiied  ge>  ioedfic  gravity,  tmnged  themfelm  accordingly,  and  tdali^ 
cotto.  \atip0m  pnacipk*  would  yield  irmgUfft:  and  ihit  pa*  iol  in  a coabioed  ftace  to  the  bonon,  through  the 

' • rity  of  reafoning  feemi  to  hare  given  rife  to  the  hafty  wcH-koiiwn  lawa  of  gravitation  ; for,  in  ihii  cafe,  ’ 

*coocliiAoni  of  thofe  who  itieououdy  vouch  for  the  there  U no  derive  aitraAioa,  as  (bane  have  iougined, 

V,  . eatraAion  of  idoglafi  froBi  durgeoo  ; hut  aa  that  fi(h  which  bean  the  lead  affinity  with  what  frequently  oc* 
it  ealUy  procurable,  the  negligence  of  afoettaining  the  cura  in  chemical  dccompofiiiona. 

fafl  by  experimeol  feema  inexcu(able.  **  If  what  it  ooaunercwlty  termed  Uag  or JhvrtJIt^rd 

**  In  my  hrd  attempt  to  difeover  the  cooflitueot  be  ftceped  a few  bouri  in  fair  cold  water,  the 

parts  and  manufa^ure  of  ifinglifa,  relying  too  much  eotwtfted  membranca  will  expand,  and  reaffuae  their 
upon  lire  auihuriiy  of  fume  chemical  authorii  whofe  original  beautiful  (a)  hue,  and,  by  a dexterous  addrefi, 
veracity  1 bad  experienced  in  many  other  indaoces,  nuy  be  perfe^iy  unrolded.  By  this  Ample  operation, 

I found  myfelf  confUntly  difappointed.  Glue,  not  we  find  that  ifinglafs  is  nothing  more  than  ectuia 
iftngUfs,  was  the  rcfult  of  every  procefs  t and  al*  membrantnn  parts  of  fifbes.  dtveded  uf  their  native  mu- 
though,  in  the  fame  view,  a journey  to  Ruflla  proved  cofity,  tolled  and  twifted  into  the  forms  above  meatioa* 
fruttlers,  yet  a deady  prcfcvcrance  in  the  refearch  cd,  and  dried  in  open  air. 

proved  not  only  fuccef^nil  ai  to  thb  objeA,  but,  in  **  Tbc  founds  or  air-bladders  of  frefli  water  fiOa 
the  purfuit,  to  difeover  a rrCnous  matter  plentifully  in  general,  are  preferred  for  this  purpo(e,  as  being 
procurable  in  the  Britifli  dfberies  which  has  been  the  mod  traofpareot,  flraible.  delicate  fubftanoes 
found  by  ample  experience  to  anfwcr  fimiUr  purpofes.  Theft  condiiute  the  ftneil  forts  of  ifingiafs  ; thofe 
It  is  now  no  longer  a fccrci,  that  our  (a)  lakes  and  called  and  arduMry  ^apie,  are  made  of  the  iutef- 
rirers  in  North  America  ate  Aocked  with  immeofe  tines  u»d  prubnbly  of  the  pf*ritou2um  of  the  hdu 
quautitics  of  h(h,  (aid  to  be  the  Came  fpecies  with  The  bcUuga  yields  the  greated  q untity,  as  being  the 
thofe  in  Mufeovy,  and  yielding  the  hoed  ifingUfi;  the  largcft  and  mod  plcnciful  6(h  in  the  Mufeovy  rivers;  but 
dlheriri  whereof,  under  due  encouragement,  would  the  founds  of  all  frc(h>water  yield,  more  or  lefs 
doubtlefs  (apply  all  Europe  with  this  viduable article.  6nc  ifingiaCs  partscularly  the  fmallcr  forts  found  in 
**  No  aitibcial  beat  ia  nectflary  to  tbc  produdion  prodigious  quantities  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  feveral 
of  ifingiafs  neither  is  the  matter  didulvea  for  this  hundred  miles  beyood  Adracan,  in  the  Wolga,  Yaik* 

* purpofc  ; for,  as  the  continuity  of  its  dbrrt  would  be  Don,  and  even  as  far  as  Siberia,  where  it  it  called  ik  oc 
dedroyed  by  fulutkm,  tbc  nuu  would  become  brittle  kU  by  the  natives  which  implies  a glutinous  matter  | 
in  drying,  and  foap  (Hort  afunder,  which  is  always  it  is  the  ba6s  of  the  Rnfitan  glue,  w^ch  is  preferred  to 
the  cafe  with  glue,  but  never  with  ifltaglafs.  The  all  other  kinds  for  ita  ftrrngth. 
latter,  indeed,  may  be  rcfolvcd  into  glue  with  boil-  '*  The  founds  which  yi^  the  finer  iCoglafi.coafiit 
ing  srater;  but  its  fibrous  rccompofition  would  be  of  parallel  fibres  end  are  eafily  rent  longitudinally  | 
found  impradicmble  afterwards,  and  a fibrous  texture  but  the  ordinary  (bits  are  found  compofed  of  double 
is  one  of  the  mod  diiUnguilhiag  cbaraderifiica  of  ge*  membraiies  whme  fibres  crofs  each  other  obliquely,  re- 
Buioe  ifingiafs-  fembliog  tlie  coats  of  a bladder : hence  the  former  are 

**  A due  coofideratioa  that  an  imperfcA  folution  more  readily  perraded  and  divided  with  fnbacid  U* 
of  ifingiafs  called  by  the  brewers,  polTefled  a quors;  but  the  latter,  through  a peculiar  kind  of  to* 
peculiar  property  of  clanging  maltdiquors,  induced  ttrwoven  texture,  are  with  great  difficulty  torn  afoa* 
me  to  atiempi  its  analyfit  iu  cold  fubacid  meoftniums.  dcr,  and  lotg  refift  the  power  of  the  fame  raendruuns  $ 

One  ounce  and  an  half  of  good  ifinglals,  deeped  a few  yes  when  dmy  refolved,  are  fbuod  to  ad  with  equal 
days  in  a gallon  of  dale  liecr,  was  converted  into  energy  in  clarifying  hquors. 

good  fining,  of  s remarkably  thick  confidence:  the  *' ifingiafs  receives  its  difiereat  fimpet  in  the  fioUovr* 
lame  quamiiy  of  glue,  under  fimilar  treatment,  yielded  ing  manner : 

only  a mucilaginous  liquor,  refcmbling  diluted  gum*  **  The  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  particolMrljr 
water,  which,  inftead  of  clarifying  beer,  iocreafed  the  (bunds,  are  taken  (ram  the  fifli  while  fwcet  and 
both  ita  tenacity  and  turbidnefs,  and  communicated  fre(h,  (Hi  open,  waAicd  from  their  filmy  firdatt  divefU 
other  propeities  in  no  refped  correfponding  with  thofe  cd  of  every  thin  membrane  which  envelopes  the  found* 
of  genuine  fining.  On  commixing  three  fpoonfuls  of  and  then  expofed  to  difien  n L'ltle  in  the  air.  In  thin 
the  folution  of  ifinKlafs  with  a gallon  of  malt  liquor,  date,  they  are  formed  into  rods  about  the  tbicknefii  of 
in  a tall  cylindrical  glafs  a ^d  number  of  curdly  a finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the  intended  fine 
maflei  became  prefeDily  formed,  by  the  reciprocal  at*  of  the  dnple : a thin  membrane  is  generally  feieded 
trafUon  of  the  particles  of  ifingiafs  and  the  feculen-  for  the  centre  of  the  roll,  round  which  the  red  arc 
eies  of  tbc  beer,  which,  iocreafing  in  magnitude  and  folded  alteniately,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  each-  gc- 

iremity 


(a)  As  the  lakes  of  North  America  lie  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with  the  Cafpian  Sea,  particularly  lake  Su* 
prrior,  which  It  faid  to  be  of  greater  extent,  it  was  conjeAured  they  might  abound  with  the  fame  forts  of  fidi  ; 
and  in  confequrnce  of  public  advertifemeots  diftributed  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  offering  premiums 
for  the  founds  of  durgeon  and  other  filb,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  ifingiafs  fcverxl  fpecimens  of  fine  ifingiafs 
the  produce  of  fi(h  taken  in  thefe  parts,  have  been  lately  Tent  to  England,  with  proper  aiieftatioos  as  to  the  un- 
limited q«  antiiy  which  may  be  prociited. 

(a)  If  the  tmnfparent  ifingiafs  be  held  ia  errtab  pofitioos  to  the  Ught,  U frequently  exhibits  beautiful  prifi* 
matic  colours 
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|<ht>rr«.  tmaity  of  the  rot)  U turned  inwardi.  The  due  dU 
^^**'**  menAone  beiti^  thu#  obuioed,  the  two  endi  of  wh«t 
' u caUed  Jh^ri  fiapU  are  pinoed  together  with  a fmali 

wooden  peg!  the  middle  of  the  roll  » then  prclTed  a 
little  downwardfi  which  giro  it  the  refemblance  of  a 
heart-lhape  ; and  thue  it  it  laid  on  boardi,  or  hung  up 
in  the  air  to  dry.  The  fonadt^  which  compofc  the 
long-ftaplet  are  longer  than  the  former ; but  the  ope^ 
rator  lengthens  this  fort  at  pleafure,  by  interfoldinr 
the  eodt  of  one  or  more  piecea  of  the  found  with  cacn 
other.  The  extremitiei  are  faftened  with  a peg>  like 
the  former;  but  the  middle  part  of  the  roll  it  bent 
more  confiderabty  downward! ; and,  in  order  to  pre> 
ferre  the  (hape  of  the  three  obtufe  aoglet  thut  formed, 
a piece  of  round  ftick,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  dit> 
meter,  it  faftened  in  each  angle  with  fmall  wooden 
pe^,  in  the  fame  manner  at  the  endt.  In  thti  UatCi 
It  it  permitted  to  dry  long  enough  to  retain  itt  form, 
when  the  pegt  and  ftickt  are  taken  out,  and  the 
drying  completed ; lafUy,  the  piccet  of  iiinglafi  are 
colligated  in  rowt,  by  running  packthread  through 
the  peg-bolet,  for  conrrcnience  of  package  and  expor- 
tation. 

**  The  membrane*  of  the  kook  fort,  being  thick 
and  refiaflory,  will  not  admit  a fimilar  formation  with 
the  preceding  ; the  piccet,  therefore,  after  their  hdet 
arc  folded  inwardU,  are  bent  in  the  centre,  in  fueb 
manner  that  the  oppofite  6dea  rcfereble  the  corer  of  a 
book,  from  whence  iti  name;  a peg  being  run  acroft 
tbe  middle,  fallent  the  fidrt  together,  and  chut  it  it 
dried  like  the  former.  Thit  lort  it  interletTcd,  and 
the  pegt  run  acroft  the  ends,  the  better  to  prevent  its 
unfuldlog. 

**  That  called  cakt-ijxn^efi  is  formed  of  the  bits 
and  fragments  of  tbe  lla^e  forts,  put  into  a flat  me- 
tallinc  pan,  with  a very  little  water,  aod  heated  juft 
eaough  to  make  the  parts  cohere  like  a pancake  when 
k it  dried ; but  frequently  it  is  overheated,  aod  fuch 
ptreet,  at  before  obfrrvcd,  are  ufeleft  in  the  buftncfi 
of  Hntng.  Experience  bat  taught  the  coufumeri  to 
rejed  tWra. 

**  Ifinglaft  it  beft  made  in  the  fummer,  at  froft 
gives  it  a difagreeable  colour,  deprives  it  of  weight, 
and  impairs  tit  geUtinout  principUa ; itt  faihionable 
forms  are  unnecelTary,  and  frequently  injurious  to  its 
native  qualrtiet.  It  It  common  to  find  oily  putrid 
matter,  and  fxwU  of  infeds,  between  the  implicated 
mem  bra  net,  which,  through  the  inattention  of  the 
rclUrman,  often  contaminaie  wines  and  malt-liquort  in 
the  ad  of  clarification.  Thefe  peculiar  fhapes  might, 
probably,  be  Introduced  originsHy  with  a view  to  con- 
ceal and  difguife  the  real  fublUnce  of  ifinglaft,  and 
prcicrve  the  monopoly  ; but,  ns  the  malk  it  now  taken 
off,  it  cannot  be  doubted  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  more 
eflvdually  in  its  nitivc  ftate,  without  any  fubfequent 
manufadure  whatever,  efpeciaUy  to  tbe  principal  con- 
fumert,  who  hcncc  w4l  tw  enabled  to  procure  fufHci- 
mt  fupply  from  the  Britifk  ooloniea.  ITntil  this  lauda- 
ble end  can  be  fully  accompli fhed,  and  as  a fpeciet  of 
ifinglaft,  more  eafily  prod uc cable  from  the  marine 
fiOierirt,  may  probaUy  be  more  immediately  encou- 
raged, it  may  be  manufadurtd  at  follows  : 

**  1 he  founds  of  cod  and  ling  bear  great  analogy 
with  ihofe  of  the  accifmjir  geaua  m Lionatui  and  Ar« 


udt ; tod  arc  tn  general  lb  well  known  u to  require  lebihyo* 
no  partietdar  deferiptiem.  The  Newfoundland  and 
Iceland  fifheimen  fplit  open  the  filh  aa  foon  at  taken,  ' 
and  throw.the  back  bouei,  with  the  fouadt  annexed, 
in  a heap  ; but  previous  to  incipient  putrefadioortbe 
founds  are  cut  out,  wafhed  from  their  lltmca,  aod  falt- 
ed  for  ufe.  In  cutting  out  the  fottuds,  the  intercolU 
parts  are  left  behind,  which  are  much  tbe  beft  { the 
IccUnd  fiihermen  are  fo  fenfitde  of  this,  that  they  beat 
tlie  bone  upon  a block  with  a thick  ftick,  uJl  the 
pockets,  aa  they  term  them,  come  out  eafily,  and  ihna 
preferre  the  found  entire.  If  the  founds  have  bec« 
cured  with  lalt,  that  osuft  be  diiTolved  by  fteeping 
them  in  water  before  they  are  prepared  for  ifioglafs ; 
the  frefh  found  muft  then  be  laid  upon  a block  of 
wood,  whole  furface  is  a little  elliptical,  to  the  end  of 
which  a fmaJl  hair-brulh  is  ctailed,  and  with  a law  knife 
the  membranes  on  each  fide  of  the  Ibund  mud  he  fera- 
ped  off.  The  kuife  it  rubbed  upon  tbe  brufii  occa- 
fionally,  to  dear  itt  teeth  ; tbe  pockets  are  cat  open 
with  feiflart,  and  petfedly  cleaofed  of  the  mucous  mat- 
ter with  a coarfe  doth ; the  founds  are  afterwards 
waflitd  a few  minutes  in  lime-water  io  order  to  abfoi^ 
tlieir  oily  principle,  and  laftly  in  dear  water,  'fhey 
are  theu  laid  upon  nets  to  dry  in  the  air ; but  if  in- 
tended to  rcfcmble  the  foreign  ifingUrt,  the  ibundi  of 
cod  will  anty  admit  of  that  called  fssd,  but  thole  of 
ling  both  fhapet.  The  thicker  the  founds  are,  the  bet- 
ter the  ifinglals,  colour  excepted  ; but  that  is  immate- 
rial to  the  brewer,  who  it  itt  chief  confumcr. 

**  Thit  ifinglaft  rcfolvei  into  fining,  like  the  other 
forts,  in  fubacid  liquort,  as  tale  beer,  cyder,  old  bock, 
dec.  and  in  equal  quantities  producer  fimilar  effefU 
upon  tufbid  liquors,  except  that  it  falls  fpeedler  aod 
dofrr  to  the  b<^tom  of  the  veflel,  at  may  be  demoo- 
ftrated  in  uU  cylindrical  glalTet ; but  foreign  ifingUfs 
retains  tlic  confiHcncy  of  fining  preferably  in  warns 
weather,  owing  to  tbe  greater  tenacity  of  itt  native 
mudla^c* 

**  Vegetable  acids  are,  io  every  refped,  beft  adap- 
ted to  fining:  the  mineral  adds  arc  too  coTTofive,  and 
even  infalubrious  io  common  beverage. 

“ It  it  remarkable,  that,  during  the  converfion  of 
tfinglafs  into  fining,  tbe  acidity  of  the  menftruura  feems 
greatly  diminilhcd,  at  leall  to  talle;  not  on  account  of 
any  alkaline  property  in  tbe  ifinglaft,  probably,  but 
by  itt  inveloping  the  acid  particlei.  It  it  Itkcwifc  re- 
ducible into  jelly  with  alkaline  liquors,  which  indeed 
are  folventi  of  all  animal  matters  ; even  cold  lime-wa- 
ter dHTulvet  it  into  a pulpout  Notwithftand- 

ing  thit  it  ioadmlfliblc  at  fining,  on  account  of  the 
men&ruum,  it  produces  admirable  eftedt  in  other  re« 
fpedt:  for,  oa  commixture  with  compolkiont  of  pla- 
tter, linse,  &c.  for  ornamenting  walls  expofed  to  vicif- 
fitudet  of  weather,  it  adds  firmiicft  and  permanency  to 
the  cement ; and  if  common  brick  mortar  be  wonted 
up  with  thit  jelly,  it  foon  becomes  almoft  as  hard  as 
the  brick  itfelf : but,  for  this  parpofr,  it  ii  more  com- 
modioufly  prepared,  by  diflblving  it  in  cold  water,  aci- 
dulated with  vitriolic  acid  ; in  which  cafe,  the  acid 
quits  tbe  jelly,  and  forms  with  the  lime  a feienhie  mafs, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  jelly  being  deprived  in 
fooe  mcafurc  of  itt  moifture,  through  the  mmatioti 
of  an  tndiflbluble  concrete  ainongft  ita  parts,  foon 
N a driet| 
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lcb>Kf».  drift,  aod  hardcai  into  a firm  bodf  ( whcacc  iti  Tu- 
. . perior  llrtugth  and  durability  we  ea(ily  compre- 

' Leaded. 

*■  it  Hat  long  been  a preiralcat  opinion,  that  ftur> 
geoo,  on  account  of  it*  cartiUginoua  nature,  would 
yield  great  quantitiea  of  ihnglaft:  but,  on  cxacnUia> 
tioo,  no  part  of  this  hlh,  except  the  inner  coat  of  the 
found,  promifed  the  leaf!  fuccefs.  Tbi*  being  full  of 
^here*  fu  6rmly  to  the  external  membrane, 
which  ii  ufelefa,  that  the  labour  of  feparaiiog  them 
fuprrfedcs  the  advantage.  The  inteftioes,  however, 
which  in  the  larger  iifh  extend  fevtral  yard*  in  length, 
being  cleanfed  from  their  mucu«,  and  dried,  were 
found  furprilingly  llrong  and  daftic,  refembling  corda 
made  with  the  inteftine*  of  other  animali,  commonly 
called  and,  from  fome  trials,  prdtaifed  fu- 

perior  auv,.QtageB  when  applied  to  mechanic  opera- 
tion^ ** 

IlingUfs  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  ; and  may  be 
given  in  a thin  acrimooinuv  (late  of  the  juices,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vegetable  gums  and  mucilages, 
regard  being  had  to  ihcir  diflerenl  difpofition  to  putre- 
feencc. 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  the  fclence  of  fifties,  or  that 
part  of  zoology  which  treats  of  lilhes.  Sec  Fish. 

Fifties  form  the  fourth  clafs  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
Dzan  fyftctn.  This  clafa  is  there  arranged  into  fix  or- 
ders, under  three  great  diviftons  j none  of  which, 
however,  include  the  cetaceous  tribes,  or  the  whale, 
dolphin,  &c.  thefe  forming  an  order  of  the  clafs  Mam- 
, MALiA  in  the  fame  fyflcm.  See  Zoology. 

ClsOtfca-  Mr  Pennant,  in  hit  Britifti  Zoology,  makes  a dif- 
vton  of  ferent  and  very  judicious  arrangement,  by  which  the 

fifties.  ectx  arc  reftered  to  tlicir  proper  rank.  He  diftributes 

fifti  into  three  divifions,  comprehending  fix  orders. 
HU  divifions  are,  into  Cetaceoiu,  CartUqginoyt,  and 

Div.  T.  CffAciov%  Ftfh  i the  charaAera  of  which 
arc  the  following:  No  gills;  an  orifice  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  through  which  they  breathe  and 
water  t a fiat  or  horizontal  tail ; exemplified  in 
Plate  CCLI.  (lower  compartment),  fig.  i.  by  the 
Beaked  Whale,  borrowed  from  Dale’s  HiA.  Harw. 
411.  Tab.  xiv.  — 'I'his  divifion  comprebendt  three  ge- 
nera { the  Whale,  Cachalot,  and  Dolphin. 

Div.  11.  CAtLttiAQtKovt  Fi/hi  the  charaders  of 
which  arc  ; Breathing  through  ccitain  apertures,  ge- 
nerally placed  on  each  fide  the  neck ; but  in  fome  in- 
fiances  beneath,  in  fome  above,  and  from  one  to  feven 
in  number  on  each  part,  except  In  the  pipe-fifti,  which  ' 
has  only  one;  the  mufeJes  fuppotud  by  caitilages  in- 
fi<,sd  of  bones.  Example,  the  Picked  Dog-fifti,  fig.  2. 
/j,  The  lateral  apertures.— The  genera  are,  the  Lam- 
prey, Skate,  Shark,  Fiftiing-frog,  Sturgeon,  Sun-fifti, 
Lurxip-fifti,  Pipc-fifh. 

Div.  III.  Hour  t includes  thofe  whofe  mufclei 
arc  fupported  by  bones  or  fpines,  which  breathe  thro* 
gills  covered  or  guarded  by  thin  bony  plates,  open  on 
the  tide,  and  dilatable  by  mean*  of  a certain  row  of 
bones  on  their  lower  pait,  each  feparated  by  a thin 
web  ; which  bones  are  called  the  rtuiii  hranchit^egi^ 
*vc  iXtf  X'tii  fo^'ering  r^i.  'I’he  tails  of  all  the  fifh  that 
form  tliU  divifioa  are  placed  In  a fituation  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  body  ; and  this  i»  an  invariable  t^araAer. 

'J’hc  great  fedtions  of  the  Bony  Fifti  into  ji^odalf 


Thoraeict  Jugular^  and  ^yJomiaalt  he  copies  from  Liu-  lebthyo- 
ncus : who  fuuods  this  fyftem  on  a companTon  of  the 
ventral  fins  to  the  feet  of  land-animals  or  reptiles  ; » 

and  either  from  tlie  want  of  them,  or  their  particular 
fituation  in  refpeci  to  the  other  fins,  eftabliftie*  hi* 
fe^iont.— -In  order  to  render  them  perfe^y  intelli- 
gible, it  is  nectfTary  to  refer  to  thofe  fcveral  organs  of 
movemeot,  and  fome  other  parts,  in  a perfe^  fifti,  or 
one  taken  out  of  the  three  lafi  feAtons.  In  fig.  4. 

(the  Haddock),  o,  is  the  peroral  fin*  ; />,  ventral  fioti 
r,  anal  fin* ; caudal  fin,  or  the  tail ; e,  r,  *,  dorfal 
fins  : y*,  bony  plates  that  cover  the  gill*  ; branch!- 
oftegous  rays  and  their  mcrobraoe*  ; lateral  or  fide 
line. 

SeA.  1.  Apodal:  The  moft  imperfedf,  wanting 
the  ventral  fin*  ; illuftratcd  by  the  Conger,  fig.  3. 

This  alfo  expreifrs  the  union  of  the  dorfal  and  ar«al 
fin*  with  the  tail,  as  i*  found'in  fome  few  fifti  — Ge- 
nera : The  Eel,  Wolf-fifti,  Jounce,  Morris,  Sword- 
bfli. 

Sc£t.  2.  Jugular  : The  ventral  fin*  I,  placed  be- 
fore the  pectoral  fin*  d,  a*  in  the  Haddock,  fig.  4.-.- 
Genera : The  Dragontt,  Weever,  Cod.filh,  Dlcnny. 

Se^l.  3.  Thoracic:  ITic  ventral  fin*  n,  placed  be- 
neath the  pectoral  fins  a*  in  the  Father  LalKer, 
fig.  5— Genera  : 'Fhc  Goby,  Bull  head,  Durct-, 

Flounder,  Gilt  head,  Wiaftc,  Perch,  Stickleback, 

Mickarcl,  Surmullet,  Gurnard. 

4.  Aboomikal:  The  ventral  fins  placed  be- 
hind the  peroral  fins,  aa  in  the  Minow,  fig.  6. — Ge- 
nera : The  Loche,  Salmon,  Pike,  Argentine,  Athe- 
fine.  Mullet,  Flying  fifti,  Herring,  Carp. 

Naturalill*  obferve  an  exceeding  great  degree  of  wLf- 
dom  in  the  liru^ure  of  fifhc*.  and  in  their  cooforma- ft  he.  aj. 
lion  to  the  element  in  which  they  ure  to  five.  MoA  mirahly  fie. 
of  them  have  the  fame  external  form,  (harp  at 
end,  and  fwelling  in  the  middle,  by  wiiich  they  arc 
enabled  to  tiavcrfc  the  fluid  in  which  they  refide  with 
greater  velocity  and  cafe.  Thi*  ftiape  is  in  fume  mcaf.ire 
imitated  by  meu  in  thofe  vcileU  which  they  defign  to 
fail  wiili  the  greatcA  fwiftnefs ; but  the  progref*  of 
the  fwifieil  failing  ftiip  ts  far  inferior  to  that  of  filhcs. 

Any  of  the  large  fifties  overtake  a Ihip  in  full  fiul  with 
the  grcatdl  cafe,  play  round  it  as  though  it  did  not 
move  at  all.  aud  can  get  before  it  at  pleafurc. 

The  chief  iiiftrumcui*  of  a fiiir*  motion  have  beeOy^^  ^ 
fuppufed  to  be  the  fins  ; which  in  fome  are  much  more  fiarindes^ 
numerous  than  in  others.  A fifti  completely  fitted  for  ,4  fithcf. 
fwimming  with  rapidity,  is  generally  furoiftied  with 
two  pair  of  fins  on  the  iidei,  and  three  fingle  ones, 
two  above,  and  one  below.  But  it  does  not  always 
happen  that  the  fifti  which  has  the  greateft  number  of 
fin*  is  the  fwificil  fwimmer.  The  (hark  is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  fwifteft  fifties,  and  yet  it  has  no  bos 
on  it*  belly ; the  haddock  feems  to  be  more  completely 
fitted  for  motion,  aad  yet  it  does  not  move  fo  fwifdy. 

It  i*  even  obfcrvable,  that  fome  filbes  which  have  ao 
fin*  at  all,  fuch  as  lobfters,  dart  forward  with  prodigi- 
ous rapidity,  by  means  of  their  tail ; and  the  ioftru- 
ment  of  prugreftive  motion,  in  all  fifhes,  is  now  found 
to  be  the  tail.  The  great  ufe  of  the  fins  is  to  keep 
the  body  in  tquUUfrio  .*  and  if  the  fins  are  cut  oft,  the 
fifh  can  dill  fA'im;  but  will  turn  upon  its  fide*  or  its 
back,  without  being  able  to  keep  itfclf  in  an  crefl. 
poduTC  as  before.  If  tbe  fiJh  deures  to  turn,  a blow 

frooa. 
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T<hih7»'  from  thr  uit  feodi  it  about  in  an  inftant  { but  if  the 
, Hey,  uil  ftrikM  hntli  waya,  tben  the  motion  ia  progreffiTe. 

' All  fifhea  are  furnilhrd  with  a flimy  gluiinoua  mat- 

ter, which  defends  their  bodies  from  the  immediate 
contaA  of  the  furroutiding  fluid,  and  which  likewife, 
in  all  probability,  aflifls  their  motion  through  the  wa- 
ter. Beneath  this,  in  many  kinds,  ia  found  a ftrong 
covering  of  fcalcs,  which,  like  a coat  of  mail,  defenda 
it  fli))  more  powerfully  ; and  under  that,  before  we 
come  to  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  body,  lies  an  oily 
fubiUuce,  which  alfo  tends  to  preferve  the  requilltc 
^ wanuth  and  vigour. 

Atfaments  By  msny  naturalifls  fldtrs  are  confldered  as  of  a na- 
fer  the  in>  turc  very  much  inferior  to  land  animala,  whether  beafta 
^rwityof  Qj.  Their  fenfe  of  feeling,  it  is  thought,  muft 

Und'ani-  ^ ^*7  ‘>hfcurc  on  account  of  the  fcaly  coat  of  mail 
mall.  in  which  they  arr  wrapped  up.  The  fenfe  of  fmeUing 
alfo,  it  is  fsid,  they  can  have  only  in  a very  fmall  de- 
gree All  flihea,  indeed,  have  one  or  more  ooflrils ; 
and  even  thofe  that  hare  not  the  hules  perceptible 
without,  yet  have  the  bones  within,  properly  formed 
for  fmeiiing.  But  as  the  air  is  the  only  medium  we 
know  proper  for  the  diflribution  of  odours,  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  tbefe  aiiimals  which  reflde  conltaiitly 
in  the  water  can  be  affe^ed  by  them.  As  to  tafting, 
they  feem  to  make  very  little  diilinclion.  The  palate 
of  moft  f(hes  is  hard  and  htmy,  and  confequenily 
incapahle  of  the  powers  of  rehlhing  different  fub- 
fiances)  and  accordingly  thefe  voracious  animals  have 
often  been  ohfetved  to  fwallow  the  fliherman’s  plummet 
inflesd  of  the  bait,  Mrartng  is  generally  thought  to 
be  totally  drfletent  in  filhes,  notwlthflanding  the  dif- 
coveries  of  fome  aiiatomiils  who  pretend  to  have  found 
out  the  bones  deftgned  for  the  organ. of  hearing  in 
their  heads-  They  have  no  voice,  it  is  faid,  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  confeqiiently  h^vc  no 
need  of  an  organ  for  hearing.  Sight  teems  to  b«  that 
• fenfe  of  which  they  are  poflTeffed  in  the  grcatetl  degree  t 
and  yet  even  this  feems  obfeurr,  if  we  compare  it  with 
that  of  other  animals,  T'he  eye,  in  almofl  all  fllhcs,  is 
covered  with  the  fame  Iranfparcnt  tkiii  which  covers 
the  refl  of  the  head,  and  which  probably  ferves  to  de- 
fend it  in  the  water,  as  tbry  arc  without  eyelids.  The 
lobe  is  more  depretfed  anteriorly,  and  is  furnifhed  be- 
ind  wnth  a miifcle  which  ferves  to  lengthen  or  flatten 
it  as  there  is  occalioo.  'Hie  crydlalline  humour,  which 
in  quadrupeds  is  flat,  and  of  the  fhape  of  a buttoo- 
mould,  or  like  a very  convex  Icoi,  in  flihes  is  quite 
round,  or  foroetimes  obkmg  like  an  egg.  Hence  it 
is  thought  tliat  tifhes  arc  extremely  near  fightcd  } and 
that,  even  in  the  water,  they  can  peiceivc  objeAa  only 
at  a very  fmall  diflancc.  Hence,  fay  they,  it  ia  evi- 
dent how  far  fi/hetare  below  terreflrial  animals  in  their 
fenfstions,  and  confcqucntly  in  their  enjnymeois.  Even 
their  brain,  which  is  by  fume  fuppofed  to  be  of  a tize 
with  every  creature's  underflsoding,  (hows  thst  flihes 
j arc  very  much  inferior  to  birds  in  this  rerprA. 
QbirdioDi  Others  argue  differently  with  regard  to  the  nature 
t<»  ihcfe  of  filhes.— With  refpefi  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  fay 
arifuDiuiti.  they,  it  cannot  be  jutUy  argued  that  fifhei  are  defi- 
cient, mrrtly  beesufe  they  are  covered  with  fcalee,  as 
it  ie  poflible  ihefe  fcales  may  be  endued  with  as  great 
a power  of  fenfation  as  we  can  imagine.  The  fenfe 
of  feeling  is  oot  properly  conneded  with  feftneft  in 
any  oigaji,  more  than  with  hardntft  in  it.  A flmilac 
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argument  may  be  ufed  with  regard  to  fmelfing  t for 
in  though  we  do  not  know  bowfmells  can  be  propag  tted  ^ _ i 
water,  that  is  by  no  means  a proof  that  they  are  not  fo. 

On  the  contrary,  as  water  is  found  to  be  capable  of 
abforbing  putrid  eflluvia  from  the  air,  n(»thing  is  morr 
probable  than  that  thefe  putrid  effluvia,  when  mixifl 
with  the  water,  would  aflcft  the  ulfaitory  organs  ol 
fifties,  as  well  as  they  affeA  ours  when  mixed  with  the 
air.— With  regard  to  taftc,  it  certainly  appears,  that 
fiftiet  are  able  to  diftingulib  their  proper  food  from 
what  is  improper,  as  well  as  other  animala.  Indeed, 
no  voracious  animal  feemt  to  be  endued  with  much 
fenfibiltty  in  this  refpeA  s nor  would  it  probably  be 
coofiftctit  with  that  way  of  promifcuoufly  devouring 
every  creature  that  comes  within  its  reach,  without 
which  thefe  kinds  of  animals  could  not  fubfiff-  g 

With  refpecl  to  the  hearing  of  fiiltes,  it  is  urged,  S«nfe  of 
that,  when  kept  in  a pond,  they  may  be  made  to  bearing* 
anfwer  at  tlie  call  of  a whilUe  or  the  ringing  of  a bell  t 
and  they  will  even  be  tcrrided  at  any  fuddeu  and  violent 
noife,  fuch  as  thunder,  the  firing  of  guns,  <Scc<  and 
ftuiok  to  the  bottom  of  the  wticr.  Among  tlie  anci- 
eots,  many  were  of  opinion  that  fifties  had  the  fenfe 
of  hearings  though  they  were  by  no  means  fatistied 
about  the  ways  or  piaffages  by  which  they  licard.  P»a- 
centini  afterwards  difeovered  fume  bones  in  the  head  of 
the  pike,  which  hid  very  much  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing  organs  of  bearing,  though  he  c >uld  never  difcovcr 
any  external  pafliges  to  them-  Klein  affirmed,  from 
bis  own  experiments  and  obfervationt,  that  all  fiihes. 
have  the  organs  of  bearing  ; and  have  alfo  palT^gcs 
from  without  to  thefe  organs,  though  in  many  fpecics 
they  arc  difficult  to  be  feen  ; and  that  even  the  muff 
minute  and  obfeure  of  thefe  are  capable  of  cumrauui- 
cating  a tremuluub  motion  to  thofe  organs,  from  founds 
iffuing  from  without.  This  ia  Uke^vife  affcited  by  M. 

Gcoffroy  f,  who  gives  a particular  ddcripliin.  of  the 
organs  of  beariog  belonging  to  fcvcral  fpvcies.  Thefe  f^rl'^r^ 
organs  arc  a fet  of  little  bones  extremely  hard,  aud-.’-M''  ^ 
while,  like  fine  porcelain,  which  are  to  be  found  in ^ 
the  heads  of  all  fifties:  The  external  auditoiy  paffages 
are  very  fmall ; being  fcarce  rufficlcnl.to  admit  a hog’s 
briiUe ; though  with  care  they  may  be  diflingutfticd  in 
almufi  all  fifties.  It  can  by  no  iireans  be  thviught  (hat 
the  water  is  an  improper  rotdiuin  of  found,  feeing 
dally  experience  fhows  us  that  founds  may  be  conveyru 
not  only  througli  water,  but  through  the  moil  fulid 
bodies  It  feems  indeed  very  difficult  to  determine  t 
the  matter  by  experiment.  Mr  Gouan,  who  ktpt‘^“''’  » 

fome  gold  fifties  in  a vafe,  informs  us,  that  whatever 
noife  he  made,  he  could  neither  terrify  nor  dtdurb 
them ) he  halloo’d  as  IoikI  as  he  could,  putting  a piece 
of  paper  between  his  mouth  and  the  water,  to  prevent 
the  vibrations  from  affecling  the  fuifacc,  and  the  fifties 
fiiil  feemed  infenfiblc  i but  when  the  paper  was  re- 
moved, aod  the  louod  had  its  full  effcA  on  the  w.iter, 
the  cafe  was  then  altered,  and  the  fifties  inftantly  funk 
to  the  bottom.  This  experiment,  however,  or  others 
fimilar  to^it,  cannot  prove  that  the  fifties  did  not  luar 
the  founds  before  the  paper  was  removed  ; it  only  fliuws 
that  they  were  not  alarmed  till  a fcofible  vibration  was  • 
iotruduued  into  tlie  water.  The  call  of  a wbilUe  nuy 
alfo  be  fuppofed  to  alTe<^  the  water  in  a filh  pond  with 
a vibratory  motion  : but  this  certainly  muff  be  very 
obfeute  : and  if  fifties  can  be  affcmblcd  in  ibis  mamur 
1 wlien  • 
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when  no  perfon  ii  in  it  amount!  to  t dmonftra* 
tion  that  they  adually  do  hear.  See  CoHeauATiva 
Akatomy,  n*  167. 

The  argument!  ufed  againft  the  fight  of  fiihet  are 
the  weakeh  of  all.  Many  indaocea  which  daily  occur, 
(how  that  hihes  have  a very  acute  fight,  not  only  of 
cbjedli  in  the  water,  but  of  thoTe  in  the  air.  Their 
jumping  out  of  the  water  in  order  to  catch  fliea  it  an 
abundant  proof  of  tkii ; and  ibia  they  will  continue 
to  do  in  a fine  fummer  evening,  even  after  it  it  fo  dark 
that  we  cannot  didinguiOi  the  infe^  they  attempt  to 
catch. 

Though  fifhc!  arc  formed  for  living  entirely  in  the 
water,  yet  they  cannot  fubfilt  without  air.  On  this 
fubje^  Mr  Hawkfbre  mai’e  ftveral  experimetiU,  which 
arc  recorded  in  the  I^ilofopliical  Tranfa^iont.  The 
filhea  he  employed  were  gudgeon!  ; a fpeciea  that  arc 
very  lively  in  the  water,  and  can  live  a confiderable 
time  out  (if  it.  Three  of  them  were  put  into  a glafa 
vciTel  with  about  three  pint!  of  frelh  water,  which  waa 
drfigned  as  a dandsrd  to  compare  the  otbera  by.  Into 
another  gUff,  to  a like  quantity  of  water,  were  pot 
three  more  gudgeon!,  and  thu«  the  water  filled  the 
glafs  to  the  very  brim.  Upon  this  he  ferewed  down  a 
braf!  plate  with  a leather  below,  to  prevent  any-  com* 
muniL-ation  between  the  water  and  the  external  air ; 
and,  that  it  might  the  better  refemble  a pond  frozen 
over,  he  fuSered  as  little  air  at  poffihle  to  remain  on 
the  futface  of  the  water.  A third  glaft  had  the  fame 
<]uaatity  of  water  put  iuto  it  ; which,  firft  by  boiling, 
and  then  by  continuing  it  a whole  night  in  tusc#!,  wa« 
purged  of  iti  air  as  well  a«  poflible  i and  into  this  alfo 
were  put  three  gudgeons.  In  about  half  an  hour,  the 
filhea  in  the  water  from  whence  the  air  had  been  ex* 
haufted,  began  to  difeover  feme  ftgnaof  utteafinefa  by 
a more  than  ordinary  motion  in  their  mouths  aad  gills. 
Tliofe  who  had  no  communication  with  the  external 
air,  would  at  this  time  alfo  frequently  afeend  to  the 
top,  and  fuddcnly  fwim  down  again  t and  in  this  ftate 
they  continued  for  a coofiderable  time,  without  any 
fenltble  alteration.  About  five  hours  after  this  obfrr* 
eation,  the  filhes  in  the  exhaufted  water  were  not  fo 
aSive  at  before,  upon  lhaking  the  glaft  whioh  con- 
tained them.  In  three  hours  more,  the  mckided  filhea 
lay  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafa  with  their  bcUiet  up- 
wards ; nor  could  they  be  made  to  fbake  their  fina  or 
tail  by  any  motion  given  to  the  glafa.  Tliey  bad  a 
motion  with  their  mouths,  however,  which  Ihowed  that 
they  were  not  perfcAly  dead.  On  uncovering  the  vef- 
ftl  which  contained  them,  they  revived  in  two  or  three 
hours  and  were  perfeaiy  well  neat  morning  t at  which 
time  ihiife  in  the  exhaufted  water  were  alfo  recovered. 
The  veffei  containing  thefe  Uft  being  put  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and  the  air  exhaufted.  they 
all  inUantly  died.  They  continued  at  top  while  the 
air  remained  exhaufted,  but  funk  to  the  bottom  on  the 
admiflion  of  the  aimofphere. 

The  ufc  of  air  to  fifties  is  very  difficoll  to  be  ex- 
plained ; and  indeed  their  metht>d  of  obt-iining  the 
fupply  of  which  they  Hand  cofiftanily  in  need,  is  not 
cafdy  accounted  for.  The  motion  of  the  gills  in  filhea 
is  tenainly  analogous  to  our  breithing,  and  feems  to 
be  the  operation  by  which  they  feparate  the  air  from 
the  water.  Their  manner  of  breathing  is  as  follows. 
The  fifh  firft  lakes  a quantity  of  water  by  the  mouth, 
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which  is  driven  to  the  gills  1 thefe  cloTe,  and  keep  tkt  icKefcyw* 
wiier  which  is  fwallow^  from  rcturniogby  the  aMuth,  . 

while  the  bony  covering  of  the  gilla  prevents  it  from  ’ 
going  through  them  tiU  the  animal  bu  drasra  the  pro- 
per quantity  of  air  from  it : then  the  bony  covers  open, 
and  give  it  a free  pafiage  i by  which  means  alfo  the 
gilla  are  again  opened,  and  admit  a frelh  quantity  of 
water.  If  the  fifti  is  prevented  from  the  free  play  of 
its  gilla,  it  Toon  falb  into  convulfioai,  and  dies.  But 
though  this  is  a pretty  plaufible  explanation  of  the  re- 
fpiratioB  of  fifties,  it  remains  a diMculty  not  ealily  fol- 
▼<d  what  is  done  with  this  air.  There  ferms  to  be 
DO  receptacle  for  containing  it,  except  the  air  blad- 
der or  fwim  ; which,  by  the  generality  of  nodera 
philofophers,  is  deftined  not  to  anfwcr  any  vital  pur- 
pofe,  but  only  to  enable  the  fifti  to  rife  or  fink  at  pice- 
furc.  ^ 

The  air*bUdder  is  a bag  filled  with  air,  corapoCtdOf  the  ofe 
Comctimei  of  one,  fometirnes  of  two,  and  fometimea  of^  atr- 
three  divifions,  fituatrd  towards  the  back  of  tlic  fifti,  * 

and  opening  into  the  maw  or  the  gullet.  Tlie  uie  of 
this  in  railing  or  deprefting  the  fifti,  is  proved  by  the 
following  experiment.  A carp  being  put  into  the  air- 
pump,  and  the  air  exhaufted,  the  bladder  is  faid  to 
burft  by  the  expanfioo  of  the  air  comained  In  it ; after 
which,  the  fifh  can  no  more  rife  to  the  top,  but  ever 
afterwards  crawls  at  the  bottom.  The  fame  thing  allb 
happens  when  the  air*bladder  is  pricked  or  wounded 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  let  the  air  out  ( la  thefe  cafet 
alfo  the  fifti  continues  at  the  bottom,  without  a poffi- 
bility  of  rifing  to  the  top.  From  this  it  it  inferred* 
that  the  ufe  of  the  air*bladder  is,  by  fwclling  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  to  iocreafe  the  furface  of  the  fifti’n 
body,  and  thence  diminiftiing  its  fpecific  gravity,  to 
enable  it  to  rife  to  the  top  of  the  water,  aud  to  keep 
there  at  pleafure.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  fila 
wants  to  defeend,  it  is  thought  to  contra^  the  air- 
bladder;  and  being  thus  rendered  fpecifically  heavier, 
it  dcfceods  to  the  bottom. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  the  air-bladder 
in  fifties  ferved  fur  fbmc  purpofes  eiTcniially  neceflary 
to  life  ; and  Or  Priefticy  alfo  coniedurcs,  that  the  rai- 
fing  or  dcprciling  the  fi(h  is  not  the  only  ufc  of  thefe 
air*bUJders,  but  that  tliey  alfo  may  fenre  fome  other 
purpofes  ill  the  cecooomy  of  fifties.  There  ate  many 
arguments  indeed  to  be  ufed  on  this  fide  of  the  que- 
flion  : (he  mollconclufivcof  which  is,  that  sU  the  car- 
tilaginous kind  of  filhes  want  air  bladders,  and  yet  they 
rife  to  the  top  or  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
without  any  difficulty  ; and  though  moft  of  the  eel- 
kind  bave  air  bladdert,  yet  they  cannot  raife  them* 
felves  in  the  water  without  great  difficulty. 

Fifties  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity.  **  Moft  Longevity 
of  the  difotders  incident  to  maakind  (&ys  ^coo)  arife<d  fiuio« 
from  the  changes  and  alterations  io  the  atmof|Aere{ 
but  fifties  refide  in  an  clement  little  fubjeA  to  change  t 
theirs  is  an  uniform  cxiftence ; (heir  movementf  are 
withoat  effort,  and  their  life  without  labour.  Their 
bones,  alfo,  which  are  united  by  cartilages,  admit  of 
indefinite  extenfion  ; and  the  dinerent  fixes  of  aniraik 
of  the  fame  kind,  among  fifties,  is  very  various.  Tbey 
ftill  keep  growing  : their  bodies,  inftrad  of  fuffering 
the  rigidity  of  age,  which  is  the  caufc  of  the  natural 
decay  of  land-animals,  ftill  continue  iacreafing  with 
frefti  fupplics ; astl  as  the  body  grows,  the  cooduita 


of  Itfe  funnlh  tKeir  ftores  ia  greater  ibaadaoce.  How  her  fpawa  or  rg|^»  and  that  the  male  afterwards  ejcdU  tchtliyo* 
long  a Bfii,  that  feems  to  have  fctrce  any  bounds  put  his  Ipenn  or  male  frmrn  upon  it  in  the  water.  The 
to  its  gfowch»  continues  to  lire,  is  not  afcertalnedt  want  of  the  organs  of  genemtioii  in  Hfhrs  gives  an  ap* 


perhaps  the  life  of  a mao  would  not  be  fufTicicnt  to  parent  probability  to  this:  but  it  is  ItrenuuiiOf  oppo*  ^ 
r meafure  that  of  the  fmaltcft.'* — There  hare  been  two  led  by  Linnaeus.  He  affirms,  that  there  can  be  no 
methods  fallen  upon  fpr  determining  the  age  of  hlhes  { poffibility  of  impregna*ing  the  eggs  of  any  animnl  out 
the  one  ta  by  the  circles  of  the  fcalcs,  tlU  other  by  of  Its  body.  To  confirm  thii.  the  general  courfe  of 
the  t'anfrerfe  fe^ion  of  the  back  bone.  When  a nature,  not  only  in  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  infeflr,  but 
fifb*s  fcale  it  eaamtned  by  a microfeope,  it  is  found  to  even  in  the  vegetable  world,  hai  been  cnlltd  to  to  hia- 
confifl  of  a number  of  cirdet  one  within  another,  in  affitUnce,aa  proving  that  all  impregnation  is  performed 
fome  memfurc  rcftmbliog  thole  which  appear  on  the  while  the  egg  is  in  the  body  of  its  parent : and  he  fup- 
tranfrerfe  fcAton  of  a tree,  and  is  fupp^ed  to  give  plies  the  want  of  the  organs  of  generation  by  a v^ry 
the  lame  information.  For,  as  in  trees,  we  can  tell  ftrange  procefst  affirming,  that  the  males  ejrfl  their  fe* 
thdr  age  by  the  number  of  their  circles ; To,  io'Blhes,  men  always  forae  days  Wforc  the  females  dcp<''lti  their 
we  can  tell  theirs  by  the  number  of  circlet  in  every  ova  or  fpawn  ; and  that  the  females  fwaJlow  this,  »nd 
fcale,  reckoning  one  ring  for  every  year  of  the  animal’s  thus  have  tbeir  eggs  impregnated  with  it.  He  fays, 
rxillence.-^Tbe  age  of  filhes  that  want  fcalcs  may  be  that  he  has  frequently  feen,  at  this  time,  three  or  fiw 
known  by  the  other  method,  namely,  by  (eparating  females  gathered  about  a mate,  and  grtedOy  foacch- 
the  }oiots  of  the  back*bone,  and  then  minutely  ol^  ing  up  into  their  mouths  the  fetnen  he  ejeds.  He  men* 
fervtng  the  number  of  rings  which  the  furface,  where  tioM  fome  of  the  efoccs,  fome  pcarch.  and  fome  of  the 
it  WAS  jotned,  exhibits.  cyprini,  in  whidi  he  had  feen  this  procefs.  But  fee 

Fillip  are,  in  general,  the  moft  voracious  animais  CcMPJMJttrt  Aiiatmyt  n'»i54. 
in  nature.  In  moft  of  them,  the  maw  is  pitted  next  Many  opinions  have  been  ttarted  in  order  to  account 
the  mouth;  and,  though  poirdTcd  of  no feoGble  heat,  is  how  it  happens  that  filhes  are  found  in  pools,  and 
endowed  with  a very  furprifing  ficulty  of  digefttoo.  ditches,  on  high  mountaiaa,  and  clfewhcrc.  But 
Its  digeftive  power  feems,  in  fome  meadure,  to  increafe  Gmdin  obferves,  that  the  dnck*kind  fwallow  the  egga 


in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  with  which  the  of  6(hes ; and  that  fome  of  thefe  eggs  go  down,  and 
filh  ta  hipplled.  A Gngle  pike  has  been  known  to  de-  come  out  of  tbeir  bodies  unhurt,,  and  (b  are  propaga* 
oour  loo  roaches  in  three  days.  Whatever  ia  pofTefied  ted  juft  in  the  fame  maooer  as  has  been  obferved  of 


of  life,  feems  to  be  the  moft  deftrable  prey  for  fifties. 
Some  that  have  very  fmall  mouths,  feed  npon  worms, 


plants. 

For  a more  particulir  Wew  of  the  ftruAure  of  fifties. 


<nd  the  fpawn  of  other  fifli : others,  whofe  mouths  are  fee  CourjMArtrt  n*'  146^1 67. 

larger,  feek  larger  prey  ; it  matters  not  of  whit  kind,  ICHTHYOPHAGl,  FiSH*tATBai, a name  given 
whether  of  their  own  fpccics,  or  any  other.  Thofe  to  a people,  or  rather  to  feveml  difterent  people,  who 
whh  the  largeft  mouths  purfue  almoft  every  thing  tliat  lived  whoHy  on  fifties.  The  word  is  Greek,  compounded 
hath  life  ; and  often  meetingeach  other  in  fierce  oppo*  of  »;c*vc  *«  fifti,**  and  *drre,  **  to  eat.” 

fition,  the  fifh  srith  the  largeft  fwallow  comes  off  with  The  Imthyopbagi  fpoken  of  by  Ptolemy  are  placed  by 

i.ibe  viftory,  and  devours  its  antagonift.— As  a coun-  Ssnfon  an  tlie  proviocta  of  Nanquio  and  Xantong. 
terbalance  to  this  great  voracity,  however,  fifties  are  Agatharcides  caul  all  the  inhabitants  beiweeo  Cannania 
incredibly  prolific.  Some  bring  forth  tbeir  young  and  Gedrofia  by  the  name 

•live,  others  produce  only  egga  : the  formcrarc  rather  From  the  accounts  given  ua  of  the  Ichthyophsgi  by 
the  lead  fruitful  ; yet  even  thefe  prodnce  in  great  abun-  Herodotus,  Strabo,  S^nut,  Plutarch.  Ac.  it  appears- 
dance.  Tbc  viriparoirs  blenny,  for  inftancc,  briogs  indeed  that  they  had  cattle,  but  that  they  made  no  ufe 
forth  2CO  or  too  at  a lime.  Thofe  which  produce  of  them,  excepting  to  feed  their  fiftt  withal.  They  made 
eggs,  which  they  are  obliged  to  leave  to  chance,  ei*  their  houfea  of  large  fifti*bonrs,  the  riba  of  whales  fer» 
thcr  on  the  bottom  where  the  water  la  ftiallow,  or  wng  them  for  their  beams.  The  Jaws  of  thefe  animalo- 
floating  on  the  furface  where  it  is  deeper,  are  all  much  ferved  them  for  doors ; and  the  mortars  wherein  they 
more  proHBc,  and  feem  to  proportioD  tbm  finck  to  the  pounded  their  fifh,  and  baked  it  at  the  fun,  were  nothing: 
danger  there  it  of  confumption.~Lewcohoeck  affurea  clfe  but  thrir  vertebre. 

tiA,  that  the  cod  fpawns above  nine  mittioos  in  a feafon.  ICHTHYPERIA,  in  aatoral  hrftory,  a name  gt- 
The  Ooundcr  comn^only  produces  above  one  million,  ven  by  Dr  Hill  to  the  bony  palates  and  mouths  of 
and  the  rriackarel  above  500,000.  Scarce  one  in  ico  fifties,  ufually  met  with  either  foffile,  in  lingle  pieces, 
of  thefe  eggs,  however,  bripgs  forth  ai>  animal  : they  or  in  fragments.  They  are  of  the  fame  fubftance  with 
arc  devoured  by  all  the  lefler  fry  that  frequent  the  thebufonitx;  and  are  of  very  various  figurrs,  fome 
ft.orei,  by  water. fowl  tn  fiiallow  waters,  and  by  the  broad  and  Ihort,  others  longer  and  flender  ; fome  very 
larger  fillies  in  deep  waters.  Such  a prodigious  increafe,  gibbofe,  and  others  plainly  arched.  They  are  likewife 
if  permitted  to  come  to  maturity,  would  overftock  na>  of  various  fixes,  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches 
ture  ; even  the  ocean  itftlf  would  not  he  able  to  coo>  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth, 
tain,  much  lefs  provide  for,  one  half  of  its  iohabitanta.  ICKENlLD-araEtT,  ia  that  old  Roman  highway 
But  two  wife  purpofrs  are  anfwcred  by  this  amazing  in*  denominated  from  the  Icentans,  which  extended  from 
creafe  ; it  pretervrs  the  fpccies  in  the  midft  of  number*  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  the  eaft  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ilfs  enemies,  and  ferves  to  furnifts  ibe  reft  with  a fufle-  the  Iceni,  to  Barley  in  Hertfordfhire,  giving  name  in- 


nance  adapted  to  their  nature. 


the  way  to  fevcral  villages,  as  Ickworth,  Icklingham, 


> With  refpeA  to  the  generation  of  many  kinds  bf  and  Icklcton  in  that  kingdom.  From  Barley  to  Roy* 
filhei,  the  common  opinion  is,  that  the  Icmak  depoftta  ftoo  it  dhidca  the  counties  of  Cambridge  tod  Hert- 
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ford.  From  Ickleford  it  run*  by  Tring,croSu  Buciu 
and  OafordfhirCy  palfet  the  Thames  at  Goring,  mod  ex* 
tenda  to  the  weft  {>art  of  EngUod* 

ICOLMKIU  Sec  Iona. 

ICONIUM,  at  prcfeni  Cooni,  formerly  the  capital 
city  of  Lycaoaia  in  Afia  Minor.  St  Paul  coming  to 
Iconium  (A^U  xiiu  51.  xir.  u&c.)  in  the  year  of 
Cbriil  4^,  converted  many  Jews  and  Gentiles  there. 
It  is  beheved,  that  in  bis  firft  journey  to  this  city,  be 
conTcrtcd  St  Thecla,  To  celebrated  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers.  But  feme  increduloua  Jews  ex* 
cited  the  Gentiles  to  rife  againil  Paul  and  Bart^abas, 
fo  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  nffering  violence 
to  them,  which  obliged  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  to 
6y  fur  fccuiity  to  the  neighbouring  citica.  St  Paul 
undertook  a fect>nd  journey  to  Iconium  in  the  year 
5 i;  but  we  know  no  parttcolan  of  bta  journey,  which 
relate  pcculiai  ly  to  Iconium. 

ICONOCI.ASTESfOr  Ichhoclastx,  breakers  of 
images  j a name  which  the  church  of  Rome  gives  to 
ail  who  rejo6l  the  ufe  of  images  in  religious  matters.— 
'rhe  woid  is  Greek,  form^  from  *«««»  iakiffe,  and 
• rum^rtf  “ to  break  ’* 

In  this  uole,  noVonly  the  reformed,  but  fome  of 
the  eaiUrn  churches,  are  called  and  c0ccm* 

rd  by  thrm  heretics,  as  oppoCng  the  worOiip  of  the 
imagn  of  God  and  the  faints^  and  breaking  their 
gures  and  reprefcotatioos  in  churches. 

The  oppofition  to  images  began  in  Greece  under  the 
reign  of  Bardanei,  who  was  created  emperor  pf  the 
Greeks  a little  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
Century,  when  the  worfhip  of  them  became  common. 
Sec  Imagx.  But  the  tumults  occafioned  by  tt  were 
quelled  by  a revolution,  which,  in  713,  deprived  Bar* 
dancs  of  the  Imperial  thione.  The  difpute,  however, 
broke  out  with  rtdtkublcd  fury  under  Leo  the  Kaurian, 
who  IfTacd  out  an  cdiil  in  the  year  7x6,  abrogating,  as 
fome  fay,  the  worfhip  of  images,  and  urdcfing  all  the 
images,  exc»t  that  of  ChrilPs  cructbxioo,  to  be  re* 
moved  out  of  the  churchea ; but  according  to  others,  this 
edid  onlyproliihitcd  the  paying  to  them  any  kind  of  ado- 
ration or  worlhip.  'Phia  edict  occalioocd  a civil  war, 
which  broke  out  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
by  the  fufgeftinns  of  the  pneils  and  monks,  ravaged  a 
part  of  Alia,  and  afierwaraa  reached  Italy.  The  civil 
commotions  and  infurre^iuns  in  Italy  weie  chic6y  pro- 
moted by  the  Roman  pumiSs,  Gregory  1.  and  II.  Leo 
was  excommtmicsted,  and  his  fubjcAs  in  the  Italian 
provinces  violated  their  allegiance,  and  riling  in  arms 
cither  msdscTcd  or  bAniOied  all  the  emperor's  deputies 
and  officers.  In  oonfequence  of  thefe  pruceedinAS,  Leo 
alTcmbled  a council  at  Condantinople  in  730,  which  dc* 
graded  Germanus,  the  btfhop  of  that  city,  who  was  a 
patnm  of  images  ; and  he  ordered  ail  the  images  to  be 
publicly  burnt,  and  tofiided  a variety  of  fevere  jiooilh- 
jneuts  upon  Cuch  a^  were  attached  to  that  idolatrous  wor- 
fliip.  Hence  arofe  two  fa^tona  ; one  uf  which  adopted 
ilicadotation  cod  worlhip  of  Images,  and  on  that  account 
were  called  UoHufmli  nt  upmolatrs  ; and  the  other  main- 
laioed  that  foch  woiftiip  wts  unlawful,  and  that  nothing 
was  more  worthy  the  zcalofChriUiani  than  to  dciD>ili& 
and  dcAruy  thofe  ftatucs  and  piAures  which  were  the 
occaCons  of  this  grofs  idolatry;  and  licnee  they  were 
dllltnguilhrd  b\  the  titles  of  irMSSKU'i^/,  ( from  *>««*  inugt, 
and  I cotiitcd,)  and  utmoch^g.  Ulie  xeal  of  Cre- 
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gory  II.  in  favoor  of  image  worlhip,  wu  not  only  imi- 
tated, but  even  furpafled  by  bis  foccelfor  Gregory  III. 
in  conrequence  of  which  the  Italian  provinces  were  torn  ^ 
from  the  Grecian  empire. 

ConAantine,  called  Csprswysw/,  from  '*  ^er- 

cus,"  and  •mfL*  ««  name,"  becaufe  be  was  Caid  to  have 
dehled  the  fticred  font  at  hit  baptifm,  fucceeded  hie 
father  Leo  in  741,  and  in  754  convened  a council  at 
Conllantinople,  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  feveaUa 
oecumenical  council,  which  foleronly  condemned  the 
worlhip  and  ufe  uf  itnagea.  Tliofe  who,  aotwithlUnd- 
ing  this  decree  of  the  counol,  raifed  commotions  ia 
the  ttaie,  were  fevevely  punilhedi  new  laws  were 
ena^ed,  to  fet  bounds  to  the  violence  of  roouallic  rage. 
LeoIV.  who  was  declared  emperor  in  773,  purfued 
the  fame  meafures,  ind  had  recourCe  to  the  coercive 
influence  of  penal  laws,  in  order  to  extirpate  idolatry 
out  of  the  Cbriflian  church.  Irene,  the  wife  of  Leo» 
poifoned  her  bulhand  in  780  ; aHumed  U>e  rcina  of 
empire  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  CooHanttne, 
and  in  7K6  fummoned  a counal  at  Nice  in  Blchynia, 
known  by  ilie  name  of  the  JeemJ  Wirviw  towmeS,  which 
abrogated  the  laws  and  deaxes  againft  thr  new  id(K 
latry,  rcAored  the  worlhip  of  images  and  of  the  crofa, 
and  denounced  fevere  pumflimeiits  againil  thofe  who 
maintained  that  God  was  the  only  objefl  of  icligiouf 
adoration.  In  this  contefl,  the  Bntoni,  Gerouoi,  and 
Gauls,  were  of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  lawfully 
coniioucd  in  churches,  but  they  coofidcred  the  worlhip 
of  them  as  highly  injurious  and  ofienlive  to  the  Sn* 
prcoe  Being.  Charlemagoe  dillinguilhcd  himfelfasn 
mediator  in  this  cootrovtrfy  : he  ordered  four  bookn 
concerning  im^^es  to  be  compofed,  refuting  the  rea* 
foil!  urged  by  the  Nicenc  bilhops  to  jufUfy  the  worlhip 
of  images,  which  be  feat  to  Adrian  the  Roman  pon- 
lilT  in  790,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  withdraw  his  ap- 
probation of  tke  decrees  of  the  laft  council  uf  Nice. 
Adrian  wrote  an  anfwer ; and  in  794,  a ciMUicil  of 
300  bilbop!>.  aflembicd  by  Charlemagne  a^  I'rancfort 
on  the  Maine,  coolirmed  the  opinion  coQUined  in  the 
four  books,  and  folemnly  condemned  the  worlhip  of 
images.  In  the  Greek  church,  after  the  banilhment 
ol  Irene,  the  controverfy  concerning  images  broke  out 
anew,  and  was  carried  00  by  the  contending  parties, 
during  the  half  of  the  ninth  century,  with  various  and 
uncertain  foccefs.  The  emperor  Nicephuruv  appeara 
upon  the  whole  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  this  idola- 
trous worlhip.  His  fucceObr,  Mtchad  Curopalates, 
furoamed  Raan^ahtt  patronized  and  encouraged  it.  But 
the  (ccuc  changed  on  the  accrlTmii  of  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian to  the  empire ; who  alTembled  a council  at  Con- 
flantinople  in  hl4,  that  aboUlhed  the  dtcrres  of  the 
Kiecne  council.  Hti  fucceflbr  Michael,  fumamed  Bai- 
hus,  diftoproved  the  wodhip  of  images,  and  bis  fon 
Theophilus  treated  them  with  great  Tcvcniy.  How- 
ever, the  emprcls  Theodora,  after  his  death,  and  do* 
nog  the  minority  of  her  Too  affcmblcU  a council  at 
CouAantinople  in  842.  which  reiuAated  the  decrees  of 
the  fccond  Niccoe  council,  and  encouraged  image 
worlhip  by  a law.  The  council  held  at  the  fa  ne  place 
uadcr  Pliotius,  in  879,  aud  reckoned  by  the  Creeks 
the  eighth  general  council,  confirmed  and  renewed  the 
Nicene  decrees.  In  eommemoratiou  of  this  council,  a 
fellival  was  iullitu^ed  by  the  fupertlitious  Greek*,  call- 
ed the  of  orthodoxy,  llie  Lattfli  were  gcociafly 
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leoBogrt'  of  opioiont  that  imagcft  might  be  fofTercd  m llte  mram 
pk'*  of  aiding  the  memory  of  the  faithful,  and  of  calling 
II  to  their  remembrance  the  piutii  cipluita  and  virtuoua 
W*he-  perfoM  whom  they  reprefented;  but 

. . they  detefled  all  thought*  of  paying  them  the  leaft 

mark*  nf  rcllgiou*  homage  or  adoration.  The  coun- 
cil of  Pari*.  aiTcmbled  in  814  by  Lmiii  the  Meek,  re- 
folvtd  to  allow  the  ufe  of  image*  io  the  churches,  but 
fcTcrely  prohibited  rendering  them  rcligiou*  worlhip. 
Nevtrthelefs,  toward*  the  conclotion  of  this  century, 
the  Gt-llican  clergy  began  to  pay  a kind  of  reiigiout 
homage  to  the  image*  of  faint*,  and  their  example  waa 
followed  by  the 'Germans  and  other  nation*.  How 
ever,  the  iconoclatU  ftill  had  their  adherent*  among 
the  Latins  t the  moft  eminent  of  whom  wa*  Claudius 
bifhop  of  Turin,  who,  in  813,  ordered  all  image*,  and 
even  the  ctofs,  to  be  call  out  of  the  churche*.  and 
commitred  to  the  flime*  » and  he  wrore  a trealife,  in 
which  he  declared  b<»lh  sgainft  the  ufe  and  woifhip  of 
them.  He  condemned  relic*,  pilgTim^ge*  to  the  holy 
land,  and  all  voyage*  to  the  tomb#  of  faints  ; and  to 
hi*  writing*  and  labour*  it  wa*  owing,  that  the  city  of 
Turin,  and  the  adjacent  country,  was,  for  a long  lime 
after  hi*  death,  n.uch  lefs  nifcfted  with  fuperftitioD 
than  the  other  part*  of  Europe.  The  controverfy  con- 
cerniok*  the  fanaitr  of  image*  wa*  again  revived  by 
l.eo  bi(h*p  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  nth  century,  on 
occafnin  of  the  emperor  Altxlua’i  converting  the  fi* 
ffurtr  of  filvcT  that  adumtd  the  portals  of  the  churche* 
into  money  in  order  to  fupply  the  cxigencie*  of  the 
ftate.  The  bi/bop  obftinately  maintained  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  faciHegc;  and  pubhfhcd  a trealife,  in 
which  he  affirmed,  that  in  ihefe  image*  there  rcfidid 
an  inherent  fao^ity,  and  that  the  adoration  of  Chri- 
ftians  ought  not  to  be  contined  to  the  perfon*  repre- 
fented by  ibcfc  images,  but  extended  to  the  image* 
thimftUr-a.  The  emprror  afh-mhkd  a council  at  Con 
flantinople,  which  dcrermlmd,  that  the  image*  of 
Chritt  and  of  the  faint*  were  to  be  honoured  only  with 
a reUiive  worih’p  ; and  that  invocation  and  worfhip 
Wire  to  be  addrtffed  to  the  fain'*  only  a*  the  fcrvania 
of  Chrill,  and  on  account  of  their  relation  to  h m.  a* 
their  malbr  Leo,  difl*ti*hed  even  with  thefe  abfurd 
and  fuperftitiou*  decifion*,  waa  feni  io*o  banifhmerit. 
In  the  wtllern  church,  the  worffiip  of  image*  wa*  dif* 
approved  and  oppofed  by  feveral  cor.fi  !rrable  parties, 
as  the  Petnibeuffiao*,  Albigenfe*,  Wald«nfe»,  See.  tiU 
at  length  thi*  idolatrous  pradice  wa*  entirely  abuliJhcd 
in  mauy  part*  of  the  Chrillian  world  by  the  Reforma- 
tion SeelMACf. 

ICONOGRAPHIA  (derived  from  »««  image/’ 
and  y("f*  “ I deferihe),  the  defer ipt ion  of  Image*  or 
ancient  ftatue*  of  marble  and  copper  ; alfo  of  bull*  and 
femi-burt*,  pcnaics,  paiaiinga  in  frefco,  mofaic  work*, 
and  ancient  piece*  of  miniature. 

ICONOL  «TR..K.  or  IcONOtATta*  (from 
and  aarfivw  ••  I worlhip,”)  or  IcosioouM  (from 
and  I ferve) /'  ihofe  who  woriliip  images: 

A r'rme  which  the  iconoclade*  give  to  thofc  of  the 
Romifh  communioo,  on  account  of  their  adoring 
images,  and  of  rendering  to  them  the  worlhip  only  due 
to  God.  See  IcoNOCUAST*  and  In  age 

ICOSAHEDRON,  in  gcomtlry,  a regular  folld, 
confining  ot  jotiianguUr  pyramids,  wh  fc  vertexe* 
jnett  in  the  centre  of  a fphere  fuppofcd  to  circum- 
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fcribc  it  t and  therefore  have  their  height  and  bafe*  kuCmdria 
equal:  wherefore  the  fcdidity  of  one  of  ihcfe  pyramid* 
multiplied  by  20,  the  number  of  bafes  give*  the  fedid  » 

contents  of  the  icofahedron. 

ICOSAKDRIA  (from  u"*ri  **  twenty,*’  and 
**  a man  or  hufi>and'’)i  the  name  of  the  i2ih  claf*  in 
Linnseuf-’iifcxual  method,  confiding  of  plants  with  her* 
maphrodite  flowers,  which  ate  furnlfhed  with  20  or 
more  {lamina,  that  arc  inferted  into  the  inner  iiJe  of 
the  caUx  or  petal*.  Sec  BoTAvr,  p*430 

ICTINUS,  a celebrated  Grtik  arclutcd^  who  lived 
about  430  B.  C.  bull  feveral  magniftceat  templet  and 
among  others  that  of  Minerva  at  Athena. 

IDA  (anc  geog.),  a mountain  fituated  fn  the  heart 
of  Crete  where  broadeft  { the  liighcfl  of  all  in  the 
ifland  ; round,  and  in  cumpaf*  60  fladia  (Strabo) ; the 
nurfing  place  of  Jupiter,  and  where  Ills  tomb  wa*  vt» 
filed  iu  V'arru’*  time.— Another  /Ja  a mountain  of 
Myfia,  or  rather  a chain  of  mountains  (Homer,  Vir* 
gll),  exten  Ing  from  Zclela  on  the  fouth  of  the  tern* 
tory  of  Cyzicus  io  Ledtum  the  utmud  promontory  of 
Troaa.  The  abundance  of  its  water*  became  the 
fourcc  of  many  rivet*,  and  particularly  of  the  Simois« 
Setmaoder,  A^fepui,  Granicus,  &c.  It  was  covered 
with  green  wood,  and  the  elevation  of  it*  top  opened  ft 
6ne  extenfive  view  nf  the  Hellcfpont  and  the  adjacent 
countries;  from  which  reafon  it  was  frequented  by 
thego^s  during  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Homer. 

The  top  was  called  Garjera  (Homer,  Strabo);  and 
celebrated  by  the  poets  lor  the  judgment  of  Paris  oa 
the  beauty  of  the  three  goddcITcb,  Minerva,  Juno,  and 
VcDUs,  to  the  lafl  of  whom  he  gave  the  preference. 

IDALIUM  (anc.  geog  )•  a promontory  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  Cypru*.  Now  Capo  Ji  Grirgo;  with  a 
high  rugged  eminence  riling  over  it,  in  the  form  of  % 
table.  It  waa  facred  to  Venus;  and  hence  the  epi- 
thet IJoIia  given  her  by  the  pi>et*.  The  eminence 
wa*  covered  with  a grove ; and  in  the  grove  wa*  a 
little  town,  in  Pliny’*  time  xtin^.  /i/o/rtf,  accord- 
ing to  Bochart,  deaotes  the  place  or  fpot  facred  to 
the  goddef*. 

IDEA,  the  reflex  perception  of  obje^s.  after  the 
original  perception  or  impreffion  ha*  been  felt  by 
the  mind.  Sec  M&taphysics, ; and  Logic* 

Pan  I. 

IDENTITY,  denotes  that  by  which  a thing  is  it- 
felf,  and  not  any  thing  elfe ; in  which  fenfe  idfntiiy 
differs  from JimiltiaJe,  a«  well  as  dtveijiiy.  Sec  Meta* 
rMYSlCS 

IDES,  in  the  ancient  Roman  kalendar,  were  eight 
day*  in  each  month;  the  finl  of  which  fell  on  the  yth 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October:  and  on  the  1 ;th. 
day  of  the  other  months  — I he  origin  of  the  word  it 
coptefted.  Some  will  have  it  formed  from  “ to 
fee;’  by  reafon  llw  full  moun  wa*  commonly  feco  on 
the  days  of  the  idts:  other*  from  •i*'  ••fpecics,  fi* 
giirc,”  on  account  of  the  image  of  the  full  mo->n  then 
vtiiblr  : others  from  idulium,  or  evit  a name  given 

by  the  Httrurians  to  a vi^im  offi-red  on  that  day  to 
Jupiter:  other*  from  the  Hctrutian  word  iduo,  x e. 
divuio^  by  reafon  the  ides  divided  the  muon  into  two 
nearly  equal  partr. 

The  ides  came  bet  ween  thcKaMNDiand  thcNoMcs; 
and  were  reckoned  hacicw.'nd*.  Tlius  they  called  the 
14th  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Odober,  and  the 
O I2(^ 
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IJtK  of  thf  other  months,  the  tJui,  cr  the  day 

brfore  the  idci  5 the  next  preceding  day  they  caUed 
the  trrtia  idut ; and  fo  on,  reckoning  always  hack* 
wards  idl  they  cam?  to  the  Nove*.  This  methr«d  of 
reckoning  time  isftill  retained  in  the  chanc>''ry  of  Hume* 
and  in  kalendar  of  the  Breviary  .-«The  ides  of 
May  were  coofecrated  to  Mcroiry:  the  ides  of  March 
were  ever  eReemed  unhappy,  after  Cxfar*s  murder  on 
that  day:  the  time  after  the  ides  of  June  was  reck- 
oned fortunate  for  thofe  who  entered  into  matrimony: 
the  ides  of  AuguR  were  confecrated  to  Diana,  and 
were  obferred  as  a feaft  day  by  the  Haves.  On  the 
ides  of  September,  auguries  were  taken  for  appointing 
the  magidrates,  who  formerly  entered  into  their  offices 
on  the  ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  thofe  of  March. 

IDIOCY,  a dcfe£l  of  underflanding.  Both  idiocy 
and  Lvuacy  excuf?  from  the  guilt  of  crimes ; ^fee 
CaiMB,  p<ir.  uh  ) For  the  rule  of  law  as  to  lunatics, 
which  aHo  may  be  eafily  adapted  to  Idiots,  is,  that  fu- 
riefui  furart  f;tum  p%niiur.  In  criminal  cafes,  there- 
fore, idiots  and  lunatics  arc  not  chargeable  for  their 
own  acU.  if  committed  when  under  thrfe  incapacities: 
no,  not  even  for  trea'on  itfcif.  Alfo,  if  a man  in  his 
found  memory  commits  a capital  offence,  and  before 
arraignment  for  it  he  becomes  mad,  he  ought  not  to 
be  arraigned  for  it:  hccaufe  he  is  not  able  to  plead  to 
it  with  tliat  advice  and  caution  that  he  ought.  And 
if,  after  he  has  pleaded,  the  prifoner  becirmes  mad, 
lie  fliall  not  be  tried  : for  how  can  he  make  hts  de- 
fence? If,  after  he  be  tried  and  found  guilty,  he  lofcs 
Ilia  fenfes  before  judgment,  judgment  Hiall  not  be  pro- 
nounced \ and  If,  after  judgment,  he  becomes  of  non- 
fane  memory,  execution  fhall  be  flayed  : for,  perad- 
vcniure,  fays  the  humanity  of  the  Englifh  law,  had 
the  prifoner  been  of  found  memory,  he  might  have  al- 
leged fometbing  in  Ray  of  judgment  or  execution.  In- 
deed, in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a ftatute 
was  made,  w'hich  enaded,  that  if  a perfon,  being  ront- 
men/i/,  fhnuld  commit  high  treafon,  and  after  fall 
into  madntfs,  he  might  be  tried  in  his  abfence,  and 
fliould  fuffer  death,  as  if  he  were  of  perfc^  memory. 
But  this  ravage  and  inhuman  biw  was  repealed  by  the 
Ratute  1 k 2 Ph.  5c  M c.  to.  For,  as  is  obfervrd  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  “ the  exccition  of  an  offender  is 
for  example,  ui  tui  ffiiuoi,  mrtu$  ad  cw.vx  yer- 

^nlat : but  fo  it  is  not  when  a madman  is  executed  { 
but  ihould  be  a roiferabte  fpe£lacle,  bath  againR  law, 
and  of  extreme  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  can  be 
no  example  to  others.**  But  if  there  be  any  doubt 
whether  the  party  he  evrnpis  or  ntit,  this  fhal!  be  tried 
by  a jury.  And  if  he  be  fo  found,  a total  Idiocy,  or 
abfolutc  infinity,  exciifes  from  the  guilt,  and  of  coorfe 
^om  the  punifhmcRt.  of  any  criminal  aAion  commit- 
tetl  under  fuch  deprivation  of  the  feiifes:  but  if  a luna- 
tic hath  lucid  intervals  of  undrrflandlng,  he  fhall  an- 
fwer  for  what  he  docs  in  thofe  intervals,  as  if  he  had 
no  (URciency.  Yet,  in  the  cafe  of  abfolute  madmen, 
as  they  are  not  anfu  erable  for  (heir  anions,  they  (hould 
not  be  ]Krmitted  the  liberty  of  acting  unlefs  under  pro- 
per control ; and,  In  particular,  they  ought  not  to  be 
fuffired  to  go  loofe,  to  the  terror  of  the  king*s  fub- 
icHs.  It  was  the  doclrine  of our  ancient  law,  that  per- 
i^ons  deprived  of  their  reafon  might  be  confined  till  they 
Tf  covered  their  fcnfei,  without  waiting  for  the  forms  of 
s commilTiua  or  other  fpecial  authority  from  the  crown : 


and  now,  by  the  s^grant  acls,  a method  is  chalked 
cut  for  imprifoniag,  chaining,  and  fending  them  to 
their  proper  homes. 

The  mairimooial  contrafl  likewife  cannot  take  place 
in  a Rate  of  idiocy.  It  was  formerly  adjudged,  that 
the  ilfuc  of  an  idiot  was  leglumatc,  and  his  marriage 
valid,  A flrange  determination!  fuice  confent  is  ab- 
folutcly  requiiite  to  roBtrimony,  and  neither  idiots 
nor  lunatics  arc  capable  of  confenting  to  any  thing. 
And  therefore  the  civil  law  judged  much  more  fen- 
fibly,  when  it  made  fucli  deprivations  of  rcafnn  a pre- 
vious impediment,  though  not  a caufe  of  divorce  if 
they  happened  after  marriage.  And  modern  refolu- 
tioni  have  adhered  t«  the  fenfe  of  the  ctvQ  Uw,  by  de- 
termining that  the  marriage  of  a lunatic,  not  bein^  in 
a lucid  interval,  was  abfolntrly  void.  But  as  it  might 
be  difficult  to  prove  the  eaaft  Rate  of  the  party’s  mind 
at  the  aflual  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  upon  this  ac- 
count (concuning  with  fome  private  family  reafons*), 
the  Rafutc  15  C^o.  II.  c.  jo.  has  provided,  that  the 
marriage  of  lunatics  and  perfons  under  phrenrics  (If 
fouml  lunatics  under  a commilfion,  or  committed  to 
the  care  of  iruRees  under  any  a^  of  parliament)  before 
they  arc  declared  of  found  mind  by  the  lord  chancrU 
lor,  or  the  maj.arily  of  fuch  truRees,  (hall  be  totally 
void. 

Idiots  and  perfons  of  nonfanc  memory,  as  well  as  In- 
fants and  perfons  under  dutefs,  are  not  totally  difabled 
either  to  convey  or  piirchafe,  but  fah  r!^7do  only.  For 
their  conveyances  and  purchafes  are  voidable,  but  not 
a^duaily  void.  The  king,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  an  idiot, 
may  avoid  hii  grant*  or  other  But  it  hath  been 

faid,  that  a n-m  eom/K,t  himfelf,  though  he  be  after- 
wards brought  to  a right  mind,  (hall  not  be  permitted 
to  allege  his  own  infinity  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  grant  r 
for  that  no  man  (hall  b?  allowed  to  Ritpify  himfelf,  or 
plead  his  own  difability.  I’he  progrefs  of  this  notion 
IS  fomewhat  ciirinns.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
comfos  was  a fulficient  pica  to  avoid  a man’s  own 
bond:  and  there  is  a writ  in  the  regiiler  far  the  alie- 
nor himfelf  to  recover  lands  aliened  by  him  during  his 
infanity;  dam  fait  n'in  combos  mentis  /l»x,  h:  &c. 

But  under  Edward  III.  a icruplc  began  to  arife,  whe- 
ther a man  (hould  be  permitted  to  Ntmijh  himfelf,  by 
pleading  his  own  Infanity  : and,  afterwards,  a defen- 
dant in  aflire  baring  pleaded  a n-Ieafe  by  the  pUintifT 
fincc  the  laR  continuance,  to  which  the  plaintiff  re- 
plied (ore  teniUt  a«  the  manner  then  was)  that  he  was 
out  of  his  mind  when  he  gave  it,  the  court  adj^auracd 
the  affir.e;  doubling,  whether  as  the  plaintiR'was  fane 
both  then  and  at  the  commcnccoi:nt  of  the  fuit,  he 
fliould  he  permitted  to  pUad  an  intermediate  depriva- 
tion nf  reafon;  and  the  qucRion  was  aRcH.  how  he 
came  to  remember  to  releafe,  if  out  of  his  fenfes  when 
he  gave  It  I Under  Henry  VI.  tills  way  of  reaf.>ning 
(tliat  a man  (hall  not  be  all  awed  to  difable  himfelf,  by 
pleading  his  own  incapacity,  becaufe  he  cannot  know 
what  he  did  under  fuch  a fituation)  was  feriouHy  adop- 
ted by  the  judges  in  argument;  upon  a qucRion,  whe- 
ther the  heir  tvai  barred  of  his  right  of  entry  by  the 
feoffment  of  hit  infanc  aneeftor?  And  from  thefc  h>ofe 
authorities,  which  Fit/hcrhcrt  docs  not  fcrufdc  to  re- 
]eSt  as  being  contrary  to  reafon,  the  maxim  that  a man 
(hall  not  Ruhify  himfelf,  hath  been  handed  down  as 
fettled  law : though  later  opinions,  feeling  the  incon- 
venience 


Idiocy. 


• See  rr;- 
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f.'km  tenicnce  of  the  rule,  have  id  many  point*  endeavoured 
IdlcMlj  rcHraln  it.  And,  clearly,  the  neat  heir,  or  other 
perfon  intrreiled,  may,  after  the  death  of  the  idiot  or 
tntt  (ompe/t  take  advantage  of  hia  incapacity  and  avoid 
the  pant.  And  fo  too,  if  he  purchafci  under  this 
difability,  and  does  not  afterwards  upon  recovering  his 
fenfes  apee  to  the  purchafe,  his  heir  may  cither  naive 
or  accept  the  eftateat  his  option.  In  like  manner,  an 
infant  may  waive  fuch  purchafe  or  conveyance,  when 
he  comes  to  full  age ; or,  if  be  docs  not  then  aflujlly 
agree  to  it,  his  heirs  may  waive  it  after  him.  Perfons 
alfo,  who  purchafe  or  convey  under  durefs,  may  alHrm 
or  avoid  fuch  tranfadlion,  whenever  the  durefs  i»  cea> 
fed.  For  all  thefe  are  under  the  prote^Ion  of  the  law; 
which  will  not  fufferthem  to  be  impofed  upon  through 
the  imbecility  of  their  prefent  condition;  fo  tliat  their 
B^s  are  only  binding,  in  cafe  they  be  afterwards  agreed 
to  when  fuch  imbecility  ceafes.  Yet  the  guardians 
or  committees  of  a lunatic,  bj  the  flatutc  1 1 Geo.  lit. 
c.  20.  are  empowered  to  renew  in  his  right,  under  the 
diredioni  of  the  court  of  chancery,  any  Irafc  for  lives 
or  yeais,  and  apply  the  profits  of  fuch  renewal  for  the 
benefit  uf  fuch  lunatic,  his  heirs,  or  executors.  See 
Lunacy. 

IDIOM,  among  grammarians,  properly  fignifies 
the  peculiar  genius  of  each  language,  but  is  often  ufed 
in  a fynonymous  feofe  with  dialed.  The  word  is 
Greek,  **  propriety;**  formed  of*^‘*r  **  proper, 

own.** 

IDIOPATHY,  in  phyfic,  a difordcr  pect:Har  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  body,  and  not  arifing  f^om  any  pie- 
ceding  difeafe  ; in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  fym- 
pathy.  Thus,  an  epHepfy  is  idiopathic  when  it  hap- 
pens merely  through  fume  fault  in  the  brain  ; and 
fympithetic  when  it  is  the  confcquence  of  fome  other 
diforder. 

IDIOSYNCRASY,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a 
peculiar  lempcramrnt  of  body,  whereby  it  is  rendered 
more  liable  to  certain  difoidcrs  than  perfons  of  a diffe- 
rent conftitutioD  ufually  are. 

IDIOT,  or  Idfot,  in  our  hun,  denotes  a natural 
fool,  or  a fool  from  his  birth.  Sec  Idiocy. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  which  pri- 
marily imports  a per/on^  or  one  who  leads  a pri- 

vate life,  without  any  (bare  or  concern  in  the  govern- 
ment of  affairs. 

A perfon  who  has  underftaoding  enough  to  mcafurc 
a yard  uf  cloth,  number  twenty  rightly,  and  tell  the 
days  of  the  week,  See.  is  not  an  idiut  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  Dot  a man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  is  conhdered  by  the  law  in  the  fame  fUte  as  an 
idiot. 

Idiot  is  alfo  ufed,  by  ancient  writers,  for  a perfon 
ignorant  or  unlearned;  anfwcring  to  iilueratiu  or  /iw- 
peritus.  In  this  fenfe,  Vj^or  tells  us,  in  his  Chront- 
con,  that  in  the  confulfhip  of  Meflala,  the  Holy  Gof- 
pets,  by  command  of  the  emperor  Anafiafins,  were  cor- 
reded  and  amended,  as  having  been  written  by  idiot 
evangrlifts:  7an^tuum  eh  iJtot'u  comp^ita, 

IDLENESS,  a reludancy  in  people  to  be  employ- 
ed ID  any  kind  of  work. 

Idlenefs  io  any  perfon  whatfoever  is  a high  of- 
fence againft  the  public  economy.  In  Cliioa  it  is  a 
maxim,  that  if  there  be  a roan  who  does  not  work,  or 
« woman  that  ia  idle,  in  the  empire,  lomcbody  muft 


fuffer  cold  or  hunger : the  produce  of  tlie  lands  not  be-  Idol, 
ing  more  than  fufficier.t,  with  culture,  to  maintain  the  ^duUtry. 
inhabitants ; and  therefore,  though  the  idle  perfon  • ~ 
may  fhifi  off  the  want  from  htmfclf,  yet  it  mutl  in  the 
end  fall  fomtwhere.  The  court  alfo  uf  Areopagus  at 
Athens  punifhed  idlenefs,  and  exerted  a rightof  exami- 
ning every  citizen  in  what  manner  be  fpent  hii  time; 
the  intention  of  which  was,  that  the  Athenians,  know- 
ing they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  occupations, 

Ihould  follow  only  fuch  at  were  laudable,,and  that  there 
might  be  no  mom  left  for  fuch  lived  by  unls'vful 
a:ts.  The  civil  law  expelled  ail  fturdy  vagrants  fruoa 
the  cliy:  and,  in  our  own  law,  all  idle  perfons  or  va- 
gabonds, wh  m our  ancient  Qatutes  deferibe  to  be 
**  fuch  as  wake  on  the  night,  and  flerp  on  the  day,  * 

and  haunt  cullomable  taverns  and  ale  boufet,  am!  rout*  ' 

about } and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they  come,  nc 
whether  they  go  ;**  or  fuch  u are  moic  particularly 
deferibed  by  (latute  17  Geo.  11.  c.  y.  and  divided  in- 
to three  clalTes,  id!t  and  dif'irdtrlj  perfoni,  regutt  and 
vegehondt^  and  incorrigiUt  rcgu4J  ; — all  thefe  are  o0rn- 
ders  againft  the  good  order,  and  blemlihes  in  the 
government,  of  any  kingdom.  They  are  therefore  all 
puniihed,  by  'the  ftatute  hi!  mentioned  ; that  is  to 
fay,  idle  and  dtfordcrly  perfons  with  one  month’s  im- 
prifonment  in  the  houfe  of  correftion;  rogues  and  va- 
l^bonds  with  whipping,  and  imprifonmcnt  not  exceed- 
ing iix  months;  and  incorrigible  rogues  with  the  like 
diicipline,  and  conBnenr.ent  not  exceeding  two  years: 
the  breach  and  efcape  from  which  confinement  In  one 
of  an  inferior  daft,  ranks  him  among  incorrigible 
rogues;  and  in  a rogue  (before  Incomgiblr)  makes 
him  a felon,  and  liable  to  be  tranfpoited  for  feven 
years.  Perfons  harbouring  mgrants  arc  liable  to  a fine 
of  forty  fhiUinga,  and  to  pay  all  expencea  brought  up- 
on the  parilh  thereby  : in  the  fame  manner  as,  by  our 
andeat  bwi,  whoever  harboured  any  ftrangcr  for 
more  than  two  nights,  was  anfwerable  to  the  public 
for  any  oftence  that  fuch  his  inmate  might  commit. 

IDOL,  in  pagan  theology,  an  image,  or  fancied 
reprefentatton  of  any  of  tlie  heathen  gods.-— This 
image,  of  whatever  matetials  it  confitled,  was,  by  cer* 
tain  ceremonies,  called  (onfecratiwit  convened  into  t 
god.  \S'bile  under  the  artificer’s  hands,  it  was  only  a 
mere  ftaiue.  Three  things  were  neceffary  to  turn  it 
into  a god;  proper  ornamemi,  confecration,  and  ora* 
tion.  The  ornaments  were  various,  and  wholly  dclign- 
ed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  ftupid  muTii- 
tude,  who  are  chiefly  taken  with  (how  and  pageantry. 

Then  followed  the  confecration  and  oration,  which 
were  performed  with  great  folcmoity  among  the  Ro- 
mans. See  Imaos. 

IDOLATRY,  or  the  worlhip  of  idoU,  may  be  di^ 
ftinguiftied  into  two  forts.  By  the  firft,  men  adore  the 
works  of  God,  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  ftars,  angels, 
daemons,  men,  and  animals:  by  the  fecond,  men  wor- 
ship the  work  of  their  own  hands,  as  ftaluet.  pid!ures, 
and  the  like  : and  to  thefe  may  be  added  a third,  that 
by  which  men  have  worihipp^  the  true  God  under 
fenfifale  figures  and  repicfentations.  This  indeed  may 
have  been  the  cafe  with  refpcdl  to  each  of  the  above 
kinds  of  idolatry  ; and  thus  the  Ifraelitei  adored  God 
onder  the  figure  of  a^  calf. 

The  ftars  were  the  firft  objeda  of  idolatrous  wof- 
Ihip,  oa  account  of  their  beauty,  their  ijtflucace  on 
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T<iaktry»  the  prodoflloni  of  the  earth,  and  the  feguUriiy  of 
|j  'menfiiK  fheir  mott  jdi,  particuUrly  the  foo  and  moon,  which 
are  confidercd  aa  the  moft  glorioui  and  rcfpleadent 
tmagci  of  the  Deity  : afterwardi,  at  their  rentimeacs 
became  more  corrupted,  they  began  to  form  imagra, 
and  t<i  entertain  the  opinion,  that  by  virtue  of  confe> 
cration,  the  gods  were  callrd  down  to  inhiibii  or  dwell 
in  their  t\atut*.  Hcocc  Arnobiua  tak-ca  occafion  to 
rally  the  pagani  for  guarding  fo  carefully  the  ftatues 
of  their  gods,  who,  if  they  were  really  prefent  in  their 
images,  might  fave  thtii  worthip})<ri  the  trmd^le  of 
curing  them  from  thicvciand  robbers. 

As  to  the  adoration  which  the  a:ic>CRt  pagans  paid 
to  the  ftaiuesuf  their  gods,  it  i*  certain,  that  the  wifrr 
and  more  fcnhble  heathens  coolldcrcd  them  only  as 
fimple  rcpreftiiuiiona  or  figuics  dcfigned  to  rccal  to 
their  minds  ilie  men^ory  of  iheh  gr>ds.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Varro  and  ^ncca:  and  the  fame  fcntimcnt 
is  clearly  laid  down  iu  Plato»  who  maintains,  that 
imagea  arc  inanimate,  at;d  that  all  the  honour  paid  to 
them  Las  rcfpc6  to  the  god*  whom  they  rvpreftnt. 
Bui  as  to  the  vulgar,  ihty  were  flnpid  enough  to  be* 
lievr  the  (iatucs  thcmfclves  to  br  go<ls,  and  to  pay  di* 
vine  worfhip  to  Rocks  and  Rones. 

Soon  after  the  flood,  idolatry  feems  to  have  been 
the  prevailing  religion  of  all  the  world;  for  wherever 
we  call  our  eye*  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  fcarcely 
lee  any  thing  but  fatfe  woiihip  and  idolatry.  And  it 
sppears  from  Scripture,  that  Abraham*!  forrFathers,  and 
even  Abraham  Kimfclf,  were  for  a time  idolaters. 

Tlie  Hebrews  were  indeed  exprefdy  forbidden  to 
foake  any  reprefentation  of  God  ; they  were  not  fo 
aauch  as  to  look,  upon  an  idol : and  from  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  to  the  deftruAton  of  Jerufalem,  the 
Jews  eateoded  this  precept  to  the  making  the  figure 
«f  any  man  : by  the  law  of  Mofes,  they  were  obliged 
to  deflroy  aU  the  images  thcyi  found,  and  were  tor* 
bidden  to  tpply  tny  of  the  gold  or  filver  to  their  own 
ufe,  that  DO  one  might  receive  the  leaft  profit  from 
any  thing  belonging  to  an  idol.  Of  this  the  Jews, 
after  they  had  fmarted  for  their  Idolatry,  were  fu  fen* 
liUe,  that  they  thought  it  unlawful  to  ufe  any  veflcl 
that  had  been  employed  in  facrificing  to  a falfn  god, 
to  warm  themfelvcs  with  the  wood  of  a grove  after 
it  was  cut  down,  or  to  IhcUer  ihcisfclves  under  it* 
Ibade. 

But  the  preaching  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  where* 
ever  it  prevailed,  entirely  rooted  out  idolatry  ; as  did 
alfo  that  of  Mahomet,  which  is  built  on  the  worfhip 
of  one  God.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
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the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with  a of  90  Ihipi. 
During  this  celebrated  war  he  rendered  himfclf  fam 'm* 


that  tlie  Protcftanl  Chriflian*  charge  tbofe  of  the 


by  his  valour,  aud  llaughiercd  many  of  iht  eimmy.  At  ,J* 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  he  ma  'c  a vuw  to 
Neptune  in  a dangerous  tempefl,  that  if  he  cfcaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  Teas  and  Rorm.v,  he  would  otTcr 
to  the  god  whatever  living  creature  fiifl  prefented  it- 
Iclf  to  bis  eye  on  the  Cretan  fhurc.  This  was  no  other 
than  his  fut^  who  came  to  congratulate  bis  father  iipoa  . 
his  Ufc  return.  Idomeneus  performed  his  prumife  to 
tlie  god ; and  the  inhumanity  and  rafhnefs  of  this  fa« 
crifice  retkiered  him  fu  odiuus  in  the  eyes  of  his  fulvs 
jeAs,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  irJgratcd  in  <]Ucd  of  a 
fvltlccnent.  He  came  to  Italy  and  fuunlcd  a city  on 
the  cuafl  of  Calabria,  which  he  called  S'lUtilim.  He 
dieil  in  an  exlrctnc  old  age,  after  he  had  had  ihc  fati^ 
fa^ion  of  feeing  his  new  kingdom  flourilh,  anti  his 
fubji^s  h^Ppy  According  to  the  Greek  fcKoliall  of 
Lycuphruo,  V.  1217,  Idomrntus,  during  his  alfcnce  ia 
the  Trojan  war,  entruflcd  the  man;igemcnl  of  his  king- 
dom to  Leucos,  to  whom  he  p*omifed  his  daught.T* 
Clifithcre  in  marriage  at  his  return.  Ixucos  at  firtl 
cuvcined  with  modtralion,  but  he  was  perfuaded  by. 
Nauphus  king  of  hubcca  to  put  to  dtath  Meda  the 
wife  of  bis  mafler,  with  her  daughter  Chiitherr,  aud  to 
fciac  the  kingdom.  After  thefe  violeDt  nicafurcs  he 
flrengthenid  hinifvlf  on  the  lh<oaeof  Crete,  and  Ido- 
mencua  at  bis  icturn  found  it  impofllble  to  expel  llse 
ufurper.  • 

IUUM.EA.  Set  Edom. 

JEALOUSY,  in  ethics,  is  that  pecul-ar  uneafinefa  ■ 
which  arifes  from  the  fear  that  fomc  rival  may  rub  us  « 
of  ibc  affi^'on  of  one  whom  we  greatly  love,  or  fuf- 
picton  that  he  has  already'  done  it.  The  firfl  fort  of 
jealoufy  is  infrpoiablc  from  love,  befurc  it  is  in  p<i{Tef* 
fion  of  its  objcifl : the  latter  Is  often  unjufl,  generally 
mifcluevuus,  always  troublefome. 

fVatrn  cf  JsjtiQVsr.  See  Watiss. 

IDYLLION,  in  ancient  poctiy,  is  only  a diminu- 
tive of  the  word  tiDOs,  and  properly  fignifiesany  poera  » 
of  moderate  extent,  without  confidenng  Uie  fubjed. 
But  as  the  collection  of  Theocritus*!  poems  were  called 
idjirtOt  and  the  pallotol  pieces  being  by  far  the  bell  in 
that  coUedioD,^  the  term  feems  to  be  now  a|w 

propriated  to  patlora!  pieces. 

JEARSor  Gttas,  in  the  Tea  language,  an  afTem* 
blage  of  tackles,  by  which  the  lower  yatds  of  a fhip  . 
arc  boifled  along  the  mail  10  their  ufual  Ration,  or 
lowered  from  thence  as  occafion  requires;  the  former 
of  which  operations  is  called  and  the  lalter 


church  of  Rome  with  paying  an  idolatrous  kind  of 
worlhip  to  the  pidurcs  or  images  of  faints  and  mar- 
tyrs : before  thefe,  they  burn  lamps  and  wai-caodles; 
before  thefe,  they  burn  iocenfe,  and,  kneeling,  offer 
up  their  vows  and  petitions : they,  Uke  the  ragaoi, 
believe  that  the  &int  to  whom  the  image  is  dedi* 
cated,  prefides  in  a particular  manner  about  its  flirfue^ 
and  works  miracles  by  the  intervention  of  its  image  ; 
and  that  if  the  image  was  deflroyed  or  taken  away, 
the  faint  would  00  longer  perfona  any  miracle  in  that 
nlace. 

IDOMENEUS  (fab.  bifl.),  fucceeded  bis  father 
Deucalion  on  tbe  ih^nt  of  Crete.  He  accompanied 


J£BUS.£I,  one  of  the  feven  ancient  people  of  Ca- 
naan, defeendents  of  Jebufl,  Canaan’s  foa  ; fo  warlike 
and  brave,  as  to  have  flood  their  ground,  cfpccially 
in  Jebus,  afterwards  called  JerufiUm^  down  to  the  time 
of  David.  Judges  i.  21.  1 Sam.v.  ^ 

JEDBURGH,  a parliameoMown  of  Scotland,  cn*. 
pital  of  Tiviotdaleor  Roxburghlhire,  is  fituated  nearly 
tn  the  middle  of  tlie  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Jed,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  well  buQt  and 
populous,  and  has  a good  market  for  corn  and  cattlcv 
On  the  well  fide  of  the  river,  near  its  jundion  witb 
the  Tcvioi,  ftind  the  beautiful  ruins  of  an  abbey 
founded  by  David  1.  a part  of  ivhich  ancient  pile  flill 
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(erven  for  1 parini-church.-^Jcdburgh  u the  feit  of 
I*  the  fhcriff’s  court  and  picftyUry  » and  is  a barory  in 
^ the  family  of  Lothian,  whofc  clvleft  fgn  is  called  Earl 
of  Ancrum. 

JEDDO,  the  capital  town  or  city  of  the  idands  of 
.<pan,  where  the  emptmr  red  let.  It  isopen  on  all 
>1i4.  liavin^  neither  walls  nor  rampu-tt ; ani  the 
bijuhs  are  built  with  earth,  and  boatded  on  the  out* 
Cde  to  prevent  the  rsin  froin  deftroyin^  the  wall*  la 
every  ilrrct  there  is  an  iron  gate,  whhh  is  (Imt  up  in 
the  night;  and  a kind  of  cunum-houfe  or  magazine, 
to  put  merchandizes  in.  It  is  a large  place,  being 
nine  miles  in  ler-gth  snd  lix  in  breadth,  and  contains 
1,000,000  of  iiihabitantt.  A tire  happened  in  16581 
which,  in  the  fpscc  of  4S  hours,  burnt  down  ioo,cco 
houfes,  and  in  which  a eaU  number  of  inbabitancs  pc* 
riihcd.  The  emperor’s  palace  and  all  the  rdi  were  re- 
duced to  allies ; but  they  are  all  rebuilt  again.  The 
royal  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ; and  is  de- 
fended with  walls,  ditchrfl,  towers,  asd  baftions. 
Where  the  emperor  rcGdcs,  there  are  three  towers 
pine  (lories  high,  each  covered  with  plates  of  guM ; 
ftnd  the  hall  of  audience  is  faid  to  be  fupported  by 
pillars  of  malTy  gold.  Near  tbe  palace  are  fcvcral 
others,  where  the  relations  of  the  emperor  live.  The 
emprefs  has  a palace  of  her  own,  and  there  are  ao 
fmall  ones  for  the  concubines.  Bcfides,  all  the  vaflal 
Lings  have  each  a palace  in  the  city,  with  a handfome 
garden,  and  (lables  for  aooo  horfes.  The  houfes  of 
the  common  fort  arc  nothing  but  a ground  door,  and 
the  rooms  are  parted  by  folding  fcreeni  ; fo  that  they 
can  make  the  rooms  larger  or  fmaller  at  plesfure.  It 
is  fcated  in  an  agreeable  plain,  at  the  bottom  of  a fine 
bay  ; and  the  river  which  crudes  it,  is  divided  into  fevc* 
ral  canals.  £.  Long.  140.  o.  N.  Lat.  35.  32. 
JEFFERY.  See  OsorraiY. 

JEFFREYS  (Sir  George),  baron  Wem,  commonly 
Called  "Jy^gt  was  the  fisth  foo  of  J »hn  Jef* 

^ys,  Efq;  of  Acton  in  Denbighfhtre  ; and  was  edu- 
cated at  Weftmliiiler-fchuol,  whence  be  removed  to 
tbe  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  (lu* 
dy  of  the  law.  Alderman  Jr^reys,  who  was  probably 
related  to  him,  introduced  him  among  the  citiacos  of 
London;  and  he  being  a merry  bottle  companion, 
foon  came  into  great  buhnefs,  and  svas  chofeo  their 
recorder.  He  was  afterwards  ebnfen  fulicitor  to  the 
duke  of  York;  and  ia  1680  was  knighted,  and  made 
chief-judice  of  Ckcder.  At  length,  redgning  the  re- 
cordcrihip,  he  obtained  the  pud  of  chief  Judice  of  the 
king’s-bnch.and,  foon  after  the  accedion  of  James  II. 
the  great  fcaJ.  During  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
he  (howed  himfelf  a bitter  enemy  to  thofe  diflentiog 
miniders  who,  in  that  time  of  perfecution,  were  tried 
by  him  : he  was  one  of  the  greated  advifers  and  pro- 
moters of  all  the  oppreffions  and  arbitrary  mcalurrs 
carried  on  in  tbe  reiitn  of  James  II.  ; and  his  fangui- 
oary  and  inhuman  proceedings  againft  Monmouth’s  un- 
happy adherents  in  the  wcA  will  ever  render  his  name 
foumous.  Whenever  the  prifoner  was  of  a different 
party,  or  he  could  pleafe  the  court  by  condemning  him, 
inftead  of  appearing  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office, 
as  his  counfcl,  he  would  fcarce  allow  him  to  fpeak  for 
himfelf;  but  would  load  him  with  the  groifed  and 
nod  vulgar  abufe,  browbeat,  infult,  and  rum  to  ridi- 
cule the  witflciTcs  tbat  (poke  in  his  behalf ; and  even 


threaten  the  jury  with  fines  and  imprifoament,  if  they  Jeffrey^* 
made  the  lead  befitatiuo  about  bringing  in  tbe  prifuner  ^ 

guilty.  Yet  it  is  faid,  that  when  he  was  in  temper,  ’ 
and  matters  pcrfe^liy  iNdiffcrcnt  came  before  him,  no 
one  bt'camc  a feat  or  jufticc  better.  Nay,  it  even  ap- 
pears, that,  when  he  was  under  no  date-influence,  he 
was  fometimes  inclined  to  protc^  the  natural  and  civil- 
rights  of  mankind,  of  which  the  f<Jluwing  indance 
has  been  given The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Bri- 
d(»l  had  been  ufrd  to  tranfport  convicted  criminals  to 
the  American  plantations,  and  fell  them  by  way  of 
trade.  This  turning  to  good  account,  when  any  piU 
fenri  or  p«-ty  rogues  were  brought  befon;  them,  they 
threatened  them  with  hanging  ; and  then  fume  offi- 
ceia  who  attended,  carneftly  perfuaded  the  ignorant  in- 
timidated creatures  to  beg  for  iranfportaiion,  as  the 
only  way  to  fave  them;  and  in  general  their  advice  wan 
fallowed-  ’^I'bcn,  without  more  form,  each  alderman 
in  courfe  took  one,  and  fold  him  for  his  own  benefit; 
and  fiiinetimes  warm  dirpiitesarofc  between  them  about 
the  next  turn.  This  infamous  trade,  which  had  been 
carried  on  many  years,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  lord  chief  juflice,  he  made  the  mayor  drfeend  from 
the  bench,  and  (land  at  the  bar  in  his  fcarlet  and  fiirr, 
with  hia  guilty  brethren  the  aldermen,  and  plead  as 
common  criminaU.  He  then  cbliged  them  to  give  fe- 
curities  to  anfwer  informatfuns ; but  the  proceedings 
were  (lopped  by  the  Kevoluiion. — However,  the  bru- 
tality Jeflreys  commonly  (bowed  on  the  bench,  where 
his  voice  and  vifa^  were  equally  terrible,  at  length  ex- 
pnfed  him  to  a Icvcre  mortification.  A ferivener  of 
Wappiog  having  a caufc  before  him,  one  of  the  oppo- 
nent’s counfcl  faid  he  was  a ftrange  fellow,  and  fame- 
times  went  to  church,  and  fumetimei  to  conventicles ; 
and  it  was  thought  be  was  a trimmer.  At  this  the 
chancellor  Srrd  : **  A trimmerf  (faid  he);  1 have 
heard  much  of  that  moodcr,  but  never  faw  one.  Come 
furth,  Mr  Trimmer,  and  let  me  fee  your  ftape."  He 
theo  treated  the  poor  fellow  fo  roughly,  (hat,  on  hia 
leaving  the  hall,  he  declared  he  would  not  undergo  the 
terrora  of  that  man’a  dice  again  to  five  his  life,  and  he 
fhould  certainly  retain  the  frightful  imprrffiont  of  it  as 
long  aa  he  liv^.  Soon  after,  the  prince  of  Orange 
coming,  the  lord  chancellor,  dreading  the  public  rc- 
fentment,  difautfed  himfelf  in  a feaman'a  diefs,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  kingdom  ; and  was  drinking  in  a cel- 
lar, when  this  ferivener  coming  into  the  cellar,  and  fee- 
ing again  the  face  which  bad  nlled  him  with  fuch  hor- 
ror, Harlcd  ; on  which  Jeffreys,  fearing  he  wis  known, 
feigned  a coogh,  and  tamed  to  tbe  wail  with  bis  pot 
of  beer  in  his  hand.  But  Mr  Trimmer  going  out,  gave 
notice  that  he  was  there;  and  the  mob  nifhing  in,  1^- 
zed  him,  and  carried  him  before  the  lord  mayor,  who 
Cent  him  with  a flrong  guard  to  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, by  whom  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  died  in  1689. — It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Utc  coun- 
lefs  of  Pomfret  met  with  very  rude  tnfuha  from  the  po- 
pulace on  the  weflem  road,  only  becaufe  (he  was  grand- 
daughter  of  the  inhuman  Jrffreyt. 

JEHOVAH,  one  of  the  fcriptarc  names  of  God,  » 
fignifying  the  Being  who  is  felf-exiftent  and  gives  exid- 
eace  to  others. 

So  great  a veneration  had  the  Jews  for  this  name, 
that  they  left  off  the  cudom  of  pronouncing  it,  where- 
by its  true  preounciatioa  was  forgotten.  They  call  k ' 
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JeJiBt  uirM^axmatMt  or  “the  name  with  four  Setters  ; and 
‘I  . belirve,  that  whoever  knows  the  true  proQuactation  of 
J«nUko>.  cannot  fail  to  be  heard  by  God. 

JEJUNE  sTVLi.  SceJ>TTLa. 

JEJUNUM,  the  fecond  of  the  ftnall  guts  { thus 
called  from  the  Latin  jrJuiiuj,  **  hungry  ;**  becaufe 
always  found  empty.  6<c  Anatomy,  0*93. 

JELLAL-AiAN,  or  GatAL^AN  Calendar,  ef^cha^ 
arul year.  See  Calendar,  ErocHA,  and  Year. 

JELLY,  a form  of  food,  or  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  Jutcei  of  ripe  fruits,  boiled  to  a proper  coo* 
fitlencc  with  fugar,  or  the  tlrong  decoctions  of  the 
horns,  bones,  or  cxtiemitics  of  animals,  boiled  to  fuch 
a height  as  to  be  ilill'  and  tirm  when  cold,  without  the 
addition  of  any  fugar.— 'l‘he  jeUies  of  fruits  are  cool- 
ing, Caponaceuus,  and  acefeenr,  and  tberefore  are  good 
as  medicines  in  all  difordrts  of  the  prime  arillng 
from  alkalefcent  juices,  cfpecialty  when  not  given  alone, 
but  diluted  with  water.  On  the  contrary,  the  jellies 
made  from  animal  fublianccs  are  all  alkalcfcent,  and  are 
therefore  good  in  all  cafes  in  which  an  acidity  of  the 
humours  prevails:  the  alkalcfcent  quality  of  thefe  is, 
howxver,  in  a great  meafurc  taken  off,  by  the  adding 
lemon  juice  and  fugar  to  them.  There  were  formerly 
a fort  of  jellies  much  in  ufr,  called  compound  jclttet ; 
tbefe  had  the  rcllorativc  medicinal  drugs  added  to  them, 
but  they  are  now  fcarce  ever  heard  of. 

Jniir-Oat,  a preparation  of  common  oats,  recom- 
mended by  many  of  the  German  phyhclans  in  all  hec- 
tic diforders.  to  be  taken  with  broth  of  fnails  or  city- 
It  is  made  by  boiling  a large  quantity  of  oats, 
with  the  Imlk  taken  off,  with  fome  hartlhorn  iTiavings, 
and  currants  together,  with  a leg  of  veal  cut  to  pieces, 
and  with  the  bones  ail  broken  ; thefe  are  to  be  fet  over 
the  fire  with  a large  quantity  of  water,  till  the  whole  Is 
reduced  to  a fort  of  jelly  s which  when  ftraincd  and  cold 
will  be  very  firm  and  hard.  A few  fpoonfuls  of  this 
are  to  be  taken  every  morning,  diluted  with  a bafon  of 
either  of  the  abore-meoiioDed  broths,  or  any  other 
warm  liquor. 

JEMPTERLANI),  a province  of  Sweden,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Angermania,  on  the  eall  by  Me- 
! dalpadia,  on  the  fouihby  Helfingia,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Norway.  It  is  full  of  mountains  ; and  the  principal 
towns  are  Refrundt,  Lich,  and  Doerm. 

JENA,  a llroog  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  in  Thuringia,  with  an  univerfity. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Sala,  in  £.  Long.  a.  59.  N. 
Lat.  yi.  o. 

JENCAPORE,  a town  of  Afii,  in  Indoftan,  and 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  capital  of  a ter- 
ritory of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Chaiil,  in  E.  Long.  76.  N Lst-  30.  30. 

JENISA,  B river  of  the  Ruflian  empire,  that  runs 
from  north  to  fomh  tiumugh  Siberia,  and  fails  into  the 
Froacn  Ocean. 

JENISK.01,  a town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  in  Si- 
beria, feated  on  the  river  Jenifa.  It  11  laigc,  populous, 
and  pretty  llrong ; and  there  are  villages  for  feveral 
mites  round  it.  It  is  fubje^  to  the  Tungutisns,  who 
are  pagans,  and  chiefly  live  on  the  above  river.  They 
pay  a tribute  to  the  emperor  for  every  bow,  reckon- 
ing a man  and  a woman  for  one.  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely cold  ; and  00  other  fruits  grow  there  but 
black  aad  red  currants^  ftrawbcrriei,  aod  gooCcberrica. 


Com,  butchers  meat,  and  wild  fowls,  are  fery  cheap,  Jeacepvf 

E.  Long.  86.  25.  N.  Lat.  38.  40.  . iV, 

JENCOPING,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  ofovincc.  ^ 

of  Smalaud,  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  Wer- 
ter,  with  a (Irong  citadel.  The  boufes  are  all  built  with 
wood.  E.  Long.  14.  20  N.  Lat.  57.  23. 

JENKIN  (Robert),  a learned  Englifli  dirine  in  the 
18th  century,  was  bred  at  Cambridge,  became  mafler 
of  St  John's  college,  and  wrote  feveral  books  much 
efieemed,  vva.  i.  An  hiftorical  examination  of  the 
authority  of.  General  Councils,  410.  2.  The  reafon* 

ablenefs  and  certainty  of  the  Cbriflian  religion,  2 vola 
8vo.  3.  VeUnJio  S.  efujuffini.  This  book  it  written 
againR  M.  LcClcrc.  4.  Remarks  on  fome  books  lately 
publilhcd,  viz.  Mr  Whifion’s  eight  fermoni,  Ix>cke*s 
paraphrafe,  See.  3.  A tranflation  from  the  French  of 
the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyaocus. 

JENKINS  (Henry).  Sec  Loncetity, 

JsKKiNs  (Sir  Lcdine),  a learned  civilian  and  able  * 
ilatcrman  of  the  lad  century,  born  In  GUmorganOitre 
about  the  year  1623.  Dcing  rendered  obnoxious  to 
the  paiiiamcnt  during  the  civil  war  by  adhering  to  the 
king's  caufe,  he  coniulted  hfs  fafety  by  flight  t but  re- 
turr  ing  00  the  rcRomion,  he  wras  admitted  an  advo« 
calc  in  the  court  of  arches,  and  fucceeded  Dr  Extoti 
as  judge.  When  the  queen-mother  Henrietta  died  ia 
1 669  at  Paris,  her  whole  eftate,  real  and  perfonal,  waa 
claimed  by  her  nephew  Louis  XlV. : upon  which  Dr 
Jenkins's  opinioa  being  called  for  and  approved,  he 
went  to  Palis,  with  three  others  joined  with  him  in  a 
coramilTiQn,  and  recovered  her  cfletds ; (or  which  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  officiated  at 
one  of  the  mediators  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  ia 
which  tedious  negodation  he  was  eagaged  about  four 
years  and  a half ; and  was  afterwards  made  a privy 
counfcllor  and  fccrctary  of  (late.  He  died  in  1683  ^ 
and  as  he  never  married,  bequeathed  his  whole  etlate 
to  charitable  ufes:  he  was  fo  great  a beoefa^or  to  Je* 
fus  coilrge  Oxford,  that  he  is  generally  looked  on  ac 
the  fecond  founder.  All  his  letters  and  papers  were 
collefled  and  printed  in  1724,  in  2 voU  folio. 

JENNY-wren,  a name  given  by  writers  on  foog- 
birds  to  the  wren.  See  Wren. 

JENTACULUM  was,  amongfl  the  Romans,  a 
morning  rcfrcfhmcnt  like  our  breakfafl.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly fimple,  confifling,  for  the  mod  part,  of 
bread  alone  t labouring  people  indeed  had  fumething 
more  fubnantial  to  enable  them  to  fupport  the  fatigues 
of  their  employment.  What  has  been  here  faid  may 
be  obferved  of  the  Jews  and  Grecians  alfo.  The  Grccka 
didinguifhed  this  morning-meal  by  the  fcvcial  namet 
of  or  thongh  is  gene- 

rally applied  to  dinner.  See  Eating  and  DixKsa. 

JEOF.AI  L£,  (compounded  of  three  French  wordt^ 

^ay  faille,  “ I have  failed"),  a term  in  law,  ufed  for 
an  ovcrfiv.lit  in  pleading  or  other  proceedings  at  law. 

The  (bowing  of  th^e  defe&a  or  overfighti  was  for- 
merly often  praAifed  by  the  coonfel ; and  when  the 
jury  came  into  court  in  order  to  try  the  ilTue,  they  faid, 

This  inqucA  you  ought  not  to  take ; and  after  ver- 
diA  they  would  fay  to  the  court.  To  judgment  you 
ought  not  to  go.  But  feveral  (latutcs  have  been  made 
to  avoid  the  delays  ocesfinned  by  fuch  fuggeflioos ; and 
a judgment  is  not  to  be  flayed  after  verdiA  for  mifla- 
king  the  Chriflian  or  furname  of  either  of  the  parties,  or 
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js^iHah  in  I fuD  ofmoftry,  or  in  ihc  day,  munth>ycar,  &c.>vhere 
iKe  fame  are  rightly  aamed  in  any  pieceding  record, 
JEPHTH  AH,  judge  oflfraci,  and  fuccefTor  to  Jur 
in  the  government  of  the  people.  wa>»  a native  of  Mif* 
rcli,  and  the  fun  of  one  Gilead  by  a harlot.  I'hii  G>* 
lead  having  married  a Lawful  wife,  and  bad  children  by 
her,  ibeftf  children  drove  Jcphihah  fimn  hi*  father'* 
l.oufe,  faying,  that  he  Ihould  not  be  Lieir  with  them. 
Jcpbthah  rttired  into  the  land  of  Tub,  and  there  he 
became  captain  of  a band  of  thieve*  and  fich  other 
}>cople  a*  he  had  picked  up  together.  At  tiiat  lime, 
the  Ifracliti*  bcjoiid  JorJavi,  feeing  ihcmfelvea  prtfTcd 
by  the  Ammonitcf,  came  to  dcfiic  abidance  from 
Jtpbthah  $ and  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  ccm> 
mand  of  them.  Jqihihab  at  hrll  reproached  them  with 
the  injufiice  which  they  had  done  him,  or  at  lead  which 
they  had  not  prevented,  when  he  was  forced  from  his 
father’*  houfe.  But  as  thefe  people  were  very  earned  in 
their  rct)uell,  be  told  them,  that  he  would  fuccottr  tliem, 

rrovlded  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  would  ac* 
nowledge  him  for  their  prince.  This  they  confented 
to,  and  promifed  with  an  oath. 

Jepbthsh,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1817,  having 
been  acknowledged  prince  of  the  Ifraelites  in  an  afliem- 
bly  of  the  people,  was  filled  with  the  fpirit  of  Otnl, 
and  began  toget  his  troops  together;  to  that  end,  he 
went  over  all  the  land  which  the  children  of  Ifrael  pof* 
fefled  be)'ond  Jordan.  At  the  fame  time  he  made  a 
tow  to  the  Lord,  that  if  he  were  fucccfsful  aga<nil  tlte 
Ammonites,  be  would  u0Vr  up  for  a burnt  ofTecing 
vbatever  fhould  frrd  come  out  of  his  houfe  to  meet 
).im.  'i'he  battle  being  fought,  Jcpbthah  r;.maincd 
conqueror,  and  ravaged  alt  the  land  of  Ammon.  But 
as  he  returned  to  his  boufe,  his  only  daughter  came 
out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances:  where* 
upon  Jrphthah  tore  bis  clothes,  and  faid,  **  Ala*,  my 
daughter,  thou  haft  brought  me  very  low : for  1 have 
made  a vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  fail  in  the  per* 
formaoce  of  it.'*  His  daughter  aofwcrcd,  “ My  fa* 
ther,  if  thou  haft  made  a vow  unto  the  Lord,  do  with 
me  as  thou  hail  promifed ; grant  me  only  the  favour 
that  I may  be  at  liberty  to  go  up  to  the  mountain*,  and 
there  for  two  months  bewail  my  virginity  with  my 
coropanioQS.*'  Jcphihah  granted  her  thi*  liberty;  and 
at  ibe  end  of  two  month*,  he  cftVrcd  up  his  daughter, 
who  died  a virgin,  a burnt  oifering,  agreeable  to  his 
vow,  according  to  the  opinion  of  moil  commentators. 
]n  the  mein  time,  the  £|>liraifnitrs,  jealous  of  the 
viAory  obtained  by  Jephthah  over  the  Ammonites, 

» paiTed  the  river  Jordan  in  a tumultuous  manner,  came 

and  complaioed  to  Jrphthah  that  he  had  not  invited 
them  to  this  war,  and  threatened  to  fet  fire  10  his 
boufe.  Jcphth.th  anfweied  them,  that  he  had  fent  to 
drhrc  thcLr  aiEftsnee;  but  obferving  that  they  did  not 
come,  he  put  his  life  in  his  hand*  and  hazarded  a battle. 
1*he  Lphraimites  not  being  fatisGcd  with  ihefc  rcafons, 
jephthah  affembUd  the  people  uf  Gilead,  gave  them 
battle,  and  defeated  them  ; io  that  there  were  two  and 
forty  thoufand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  killed  that 
day.  We  know  ootbiog  more  in  particular  concertring 
the  life  of  Jcphihah,  only  that  he  judged  Ifracl  fix 
years,  and  was  buried  in  a city  of  GilcaJ. 

St  Paul  (Hcb.  xi.  5s.)  places  Jephthab  among  the 
faints  of  the  Old  Tcftament,  the  merit  ui  whofe  faith  di* 
Ainguiftied  tbcjn.  But  it  muft  be  obferndf  that  there  is 
i 
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fotr.i-lhing  A>  extraordinaiy  in  Jcplvthah’s  vow,  that 
notwifbftanding  the  feriptore  (peak*  of  it  in  very  plain 
and  clear  terms,  yet  fuch  difticultses  arlfc  concerning  it ' 
as  perplex  the  commentators.  Some  m.rfntain,  that 
thia  daughter  of  Jcphihah  «*as  not  facnTiced,  a*  that 
would  have  been  a vioUtioa  of  the  law  of  Mofes ; and 
efpecially,  when  by  the  fame  law  he  might  have  re- 
deemed his  daughter  for  ten  ihekeli  of  filver:  therefore 
they  contend,  that  it  was  fomething  rife  Jephrltah  did 
to  his  daughter,  fuch  as  devoting  her  to  a Uate  of  ce- 
libac)’,  or  dedicating  her  to  the  fervice  of  God.-^Oa 
the  other  hand,  thofe  who  maintain  the  aiHrmative.  or 
that  Jepluhah’s  daughter  was  a^uxlly  facrificed,  urge, 
that  the  times  wherein  Jephthali  lived  were  fadly  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry  ; alfo  the  manner  wherein  he  lived 
before  he  was  called  to  the  afiiilance  of  his  country  ; but 
above  ail.  the  clear,  evident,  and  exprefs  meaning  of  the 
text.  They  obferve,  that  vows  of  perpetual  virginity 
are  iuftituiion*  of  a modern  date  ; nnd  had  there  been 
no  more  in  it,  there  would  have  been  little  occafion  for 
rending  his  clothes,  and  bcmoaulng  himfelf  as  he  did; 
btfidcs  the  bitter  lamentation*  made  by  hcrfelf,  and  by 
all  the  daughters  of  Ifracl  in  fuccecdii.g  times.  But  if 
fhe  was  facn'Gced,  we  may  fafely  and  conBdcntly  aver 
with  Jufeplms,  who  fays  that  (he  was,  that  this  (acri* 
(ice  was  neither  lawful  nor  acceptable  to  God } but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  abominable  crime,  that  might,  nut- 
withlUoding,  have  proceeded  from  a mUlakeu  pilnclplc 
of  religion. 

JERBOA.  Sec  Moj. 

JEREMIAH  (/Ac /VoyiWy  a canonical  book 
of  the  OM  TcRamcnt.  'i’his  divine  writer  was  of  the 
race  of  the  prieds,  the  Ton  of  Hilkia  of  Aaatboth,  of 
the  tiibe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  tlie  prophetic 
office  when  veiy  young,  about  the  13th  year  of  Jofiah, 
and  continued  in  the  dilcharge  of  it  about  40  year*. 
He  wai  not  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  other 
Jew*,  but  remained  in  Judea  to  lament  the  dcfulalioa 
of  his  country.  He  was  ifteruards  a prifoner  in  E- 
gypt  with  his  difeipte  Baruch,  where  it  Is  fuppofed  he 
died  in  a very  advanced  age.  Sume  c£  the  ChrifUan 
fathers  tell  us  he  vras  (loncd  to  death  by  the  Jews,  for 
preaching  againft  their  idolatry  ; and  fume  fay  he  was 
put  la  death  by  Pi.araoh  Hophrah,  bccaufe  of  hi#  pro- 
phecy againrt  him.  Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
relates  to  the  time  after  tlie  captivity  of  Ifrael,  acd  be- 
fore that  of  Judah,  from  the  firft  chapter  to  lie  44th  ; 
and  part  of  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  latter  captivity, 
front  the  44th  chapter  to  the  end.  The  prophet  lays 
open  the  Giis  of  Judah  with  great  freedom  and  buld- 
nefs,  and  reminds  them  of  the  fevere  judgment*  which 
had  befallen  the  ten  tribes  for  tbe  fame  ofTcnce*.  He 
psiTiunairly  laments  their  mUrortune,  and  recommends 
a fpeedy  reformation  tv  them.  AflerwarvU  he  predial* 
the  griefous  calamities  that  were  approaching,  parti- 
cularly the  70  year*  captivity  in  Chaldea,  iie  like- 
wife  foirtcls  their  drlivcrsoce  and  happy  return,  and 
the  recompence  which  Babylon,  Muab,  and  other 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  (hould  meet  with  in  due  time. 
There  are  likewife  feveral  iatlmattont  in  this  prophecy 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah  ; alfo  feverd 
remarkable  viftons,  and  types,  and  hilloricol  paflagea 
relating  to  (hofe  times.  The  yzd  chapter  does  not 
belong  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which  probably 
wa*  added  bj  Ezra,  and  contains  a narrative  of  the  ta- 
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■Jrrkho  ]|ing  of  Jerufjicm,  and  of  what  happened  during  the 
of  the  Jews,  to  the  death  of  JccKonias.  St 
•-  jerom  has  obferved  upon  this  prophet,  that  htt  ftylc 

it  more  eafy  than  that  of  Kaiah  and  Hofea;  that  he  rc> 
talni  fomething  of  tlie  tuilicuy  of  the  village  where  he 
wat  born  ; but  that  he  ia  very  learned  and  majeftic, 
and  equal  to  thofe  two  prophet!  in  the  fenfe  of  htt 
prophecy. 

JKRICHO,  orHtsMCHUi  (anc.  geog.),aetty  of 
Judea;  fituated  between  Jordin  and  Jcrufalcm,  at  the 
diftance  of  ijoftadla  from  the  latter,  and  6o  from 
the  former,  jofephut  ftyt,  “ the  whole  fpicc  from 
Jcrufalcm  if  defart  and  rocky,  and  equally  barren  and 
uncultivated  from  Jericho  to  the  lake  Afphaltitcfi ; 
yet  the  places  near  the  town  and  altuve  it  are  eatremcly 
f^ertile  and  delicious,  fo  tl>at  It  may  be  j'lAly  called  a 
divine  p/iiia,  furjMfling  the  reft  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
no  unfruitful  country,  and  furrounded  by  hills  in  the 
mat^irer  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  produce!  opobalfa- 
mum  Tnyrnbalant,  and  dates  ; from  the  Uil  of  which  It 
is  called  the  fitj  of  palm-irtfs.  by  Mofta.  The  place 
U now  called  AnAu ; and  is  lituatrd,  M.  'VoIney  in* 
forma  us,  **  in  a ph^in  fix  or  feven  league*  long,  by 
three  wide,  around  which  are  a^umber  of  barren  moun 
tain!,  that  render  it  extremely  hot.  Here  formerly 
was  cultivBted  the  balm  of  Mecca.  From  the  de* 
feription  of  the  Hadjc!,  this  is  a ilirub  fimllar  to  the 
pomegranatC'tree,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  rue  : it 
bears  a pulpy  nut,  in  which  is  contained  a kernel  that 
yitlds  the  icfinous  juice  w’c  call  bi!m  or  halfom.  At 
prefetU  there  is  not  a plant  of  it  remainiag  at  Raha  ; 
but  another  fpeciei  is  to  be  found  there,  called  Ztfl* 
ifftirij  whJi'h  produce  a fwcet  oil,  alfo  celebrated  for 
healing  wounds.  This  xakkoun  rcfcmbles  a plum* 
tree  ; it  has  thorus  four  inches  long,  with  leave!  like 
thofe  of  the  olive-tree,  but  narrower  and  greener,  and 
prickly  at  the  end  ; its  fruit  ii  a kind  of  acorn,  with- 
out a cal)'K,  under  the  bark  of  which  is  a pulp,  and 
then  a r.ut,  the  dcemel  of  which  give*  an  oil  that  the 
Anh«  fell  very  dear:  thii  is  the  folc  commerce  of 
Raf  a,  which  i*  no  more  than  a ruinous  vtllagr. 
JERIMOTH.  SecjAsiMUTH. 

JEROME  .St),  in  Latin  Hifronjmust  a famoiM 
do^l^r  of  the  church,  and  the  molt  U-aroed  of  all  the 
l.,atin  fathers,  wai  the  fun  of  Eufihius;  and  was  bom 
at  Stridon,  a city  of  the  ancient  Pannonia,  about  the 
year  340*  He  ftudied  at  Rome  under  Dooatus,  the 
learned  grammarian.  After  having  received  bap- 
tifm,  he  went  into  Gaul,  and  there  iranferibed  St  Hi* 
laiy*!  book  /it  Sjnedit.  He  then  went  into  Aquiieia, 
whrre  hecofltra^ed  a friendihip  with  Heliodorui,  who 
prevailed  on  him  to  travel  with  him  into  Th*ace,  Pon- 
tii%  Bithynia,  Calalia,  and  Cappadocia.  In  37a  St 
Jerome  retired  into  a defart  in  Syria,  where  he  was 
perfecuted  by  the  orthodox  of  Melitiui's  party,  for 
being  a SabrlKan,  becaufe  he  made  ufe  of  the  word 
■HjpnJfafxty  which  had  been  ufed  by  the  council  of  Rome 
10369  Thii  obliged  him  to  go  to  Jcrufalem  ; where 
be  applied  hlmfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  receive  a more  perfcA  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  .Scriptures;  and  about  this  time  he  con- 
-fented  to  l>e  ordained,  on  condition  that  he  Ihould  nut 
be  contined  to  any  particular  church.  In  5M1,  he  went 
to  Conftantinople  to  hear  St  Gregory  of  Nazianztn  ; 
and  the  following  year  retunied  to.Rgme^  where  he  wu 
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made  fecrctary  tn  pope  Damtfus.  Hethen  tndruAed  Jevoma 
many  Roman  ladies  tn  piety  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
fcirncts,  which  expufed  him  to  the  calumnies  of  thofe  . J***^*!^'  ^ 
whom  he  zetlouny  reproved  f n their  irregularities;  and 
Popr  Siricius  not  having  all  the  edeem  for  him  which  h*s 
learning  and  rirtne  juftly  intitled  him  to,  this  hamed 
doctor  Kfi  Rome,  end  returned  to  the  mooaflery  of 
Bethlehem,  where  he  employed  himfrlf  in  writing  a- 
gatnfl  tlnfe  whom  he  called  hrrtikt^  erpecially  igainft 
Vigilanlius  and  Juvininn.  He  had  a quarrel  with  Jnhq 
of  Jcrtifnlein  and  Rufinus  about  the  Origenidt.  He 
was  the  hrft  who  wrote  agiinft  Pdagius;  and  died  cm 
the  5Cth  of  September  4:0,  at  about  80  years  of  age, 

Tl*cre  have  been  fcveral  editions  of  his  works ; the  Ull, 
which  is  that  of  Verona,  is  In  1 1 voU  folio.  Hi«  principal 
works  are,  I.  A Latin  vcrfion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  the  a.  Com*' 

mentaries  on  the  Pr^’phets,  Ecclefuftes,  St  Matthew’s 
Oofpel,  and  the  Epillte  to  the  Galatians,  Epheiians, 

Titus,  and  Philemon.  3.  Polemical  trealifes  agiinft 
M<«ntanus,  Hcividius,  Jorinian,  Vigihntius,  and  Pda* 
gjus.  4.  Several  letters,  j.  A treatife  on  the  live* 
and, writings  of  the  ecclrfiatlii'al  author*  who  had 
Aourilhcd  before  his  time.->*St  Jerome's  ftyle  »s  liveljr 
and  animated,  and  fometimes  fublime. 

yfHOMti  of  Pragite^  fo  called  from  the  place  of  hr« 
birth,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  neither  a munk  nor 
clergyman,  but  had  a learned -education.  Having  em- 
braced the  opinions  of  John  Huft,  he  began  to  pro* 
pagatc  them  in  the  year  1480.  In  the  mean  rime  the 
council  of  Nice  kept  a watchful  eye  over  him,  and 
conhdering  him  as  a dangerous  perfon,  cited  him  to 
appear  h^xorc  them  and  give  an  account  <>f  his  faith. 

In  obedience  to  this  citation,  he  went  to  ConlUnce  \ 
butoa  hit  arrival,  in  1415.  finding  Hufa  in  prifon,  he 
fet  out  for  his  own  country.  Being  fclxed  however 
on  the  way,  impiifoned,  and  examirved,  he  was  f>  in* 
timidated,  thar  hs  retraArd.  and  pretendedto  approve 
of  the  condemt  alien  of  Wickliff*!  and  Huff's  opinions; 
but  on  the  r6ih  of  May  1416,  he  condemned  that 
recantation  in  thefe  terms:  **  I am  not  afkamixl  to 
confefs  here  publicly  my  weaknefa.  Yes,  with  h jrror 
I confefs  my  bafe  cowardice.  It  was  only  the  dread 
of  the  puniihment  by  6re  which  drew  me  to  ccnfent* 
againtl  my  conference,  to  the  con ’emnationof  rhe  doc« 
trine  of  Wickliff  and  Huf«.”  Accordingly  lentence 
vtak  paffVd  no  him ; in  purfuancr  of  which  he  was  de- 
livered to  the  fccular  irm;  a'ld  burnt  in  1416.  He  was 
a pcrf>n  nf  great  parts,  leaming.  and  elocution. 

JERONYMl  I'ES,  or  Hi&xpNrMiris,  a dennmU 
rAiitui  given  to  *l»venr  <rrders  or  congregations  of  reli- 
gions; othrrwlfe  called  {ifrmUs  nf  St  'J<rom. 

JERSEY  au  iHand  in  the  Englf.li  rhamieU believed 
to  be  the  ifland  called  in  the  Itinerary  C^fartUy  in 
fuccveding  times  by  us  more  frequent- 

ly 7r»yejr.  It  is  fituated  in  the  Englifh  channel,  18 
miles  to  the  wed  -of  Nonnsndy,  and  K4  to  the  foutb 
of  Portland  in  Ibirfrtfhire,  and  in  die  time  of  the 
R irntris  wa«i  called  C^t/ttrea.  It  is  not  above  is 
miles  in  kngth,  «or  much  above  6 where  hroadeft» 
which  is  at  the  two  extrcmitlo.  Tt -is  defended  by 
rock«  and  dangen.us  Gtuckf»ud*,  On  the  north  fide 
iht  cllrfs  rife  40  or  50  rathixu*  high*  \vhlch  render  it 
xnacccifible  on  that  fi'Je ; but  on  the  Tjuth  the  fhore  it 
aloeft  level  with  the  water*  la  the  well  pan  of  the 
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Jrrfey.  I'Hand  ii  t Urge  tn6^  of  land  once  cuUirated  and  very 
' fertile^  bnl  now  a barren  defart*  caufed  by  the  wcfterly 
winds  throwing  up  fand  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  higheft  cliffs.  The  higher  lands  are  diverfided 
by  grittyi  grarelly,  ftony,  and  fine  mould ; the  lower 
by  a deepi  rich*  and  beary  foil.  The  middle  part  of 
the  ifland  is  foinewhat  mountainoDs.  and  fo  thick 
planted  with  treeSt  that  at  a dlftance  it  refembtes  one 
entire  forefi*  though  in  walking  through  it  there  is 
hardly  a thicket  or  any  other  thing  to  be  feen  but 
hedge*rows  and  orchaids  of  apple>treea.  The  valleys 
under  the  hills  are  finely  watered  by  brooks,  and  have 
plenty  of  cattle  and  fmall  fheep,  with  very  fine  woo), 
and  very  fweet  meat,  which  is  afcribed  to  the  fhort* 
nefs  of  the  grafs.  The  borfes  are  good  for  draught ; 
but  few  fit  tor  the  faddle.  The  ifiand  produces  variety 
of  trees,  roots,  and  herbs  ; but  not  corn  enough  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  therefore  fend  for  it  to  England  and 
France,  and  fometimes  to  Daotzic.  The  fields  are 
indofrd  by  great  mounds  of  earth,  raifed  fiom  6 to  9 
or  lo  feet  high,  proportionably  thick  and  folid,  plant- 
ed with  quickfeta  and  trees.  As  the  air  of  this  iOand 
It  very  healthy,  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  tem- 
perate live  to  a great  age  : but  the  coaft  it  very  fob- 
jrd  to  flormi  by  wcfterly  wind,  from  which  they  have 
no  land  to  fheltcr  them  neafer  than  North  America ; 
and  there  is  a vaft  chain  of  rocks  about  the  ifland, 
among  which  the  tides  and  currents  arc  fo  ftrong  and 
rapid,  tliat  the  navigation  is  dangerous  to  thofe  who 
are  not  petfefily  acquainted  with  the  coaft.  The 
buildings  of  this  iOand  are  generally  of  rag-ftone  ; but 
Tome  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  their  Koufes  front- 
ed with  a reddifh  white  ftone,  capable  of  bring  polilhed 
like  marble,  ai>d  of  which  there  is  a rich  quairy  on  a 
hiT  called  McnimaJ^  The  ordinary  dwellings  arc 
thatched.  The  churches  are  very  plain  buildings, 
moft  of  them  with  fqoare  fteeplet  { and  the  com- 
munion table  is  not  at  the  raft  end,  as  in  the  £o^ftt 
churches,  but  placed  juft  nnder  the  pulpit,  ^^e 
« faple  manufaAure  is  knit  ftockingt  and  caps,  many 
thoufand  pair  of  which  are  weekly  fold  at  St  Helicr  to 
the  merchants ; alfo  cyder,  of  which  35,000  hogiheads 
I ave  been  made  here  in  one  year.  Their  principal  fo- 
reign trade  is  to  Newfoundland  ; whither,  particularly 
in  1733,  they  fent  24  fhips ; thefe  proceed  from 
thence  to  the  Mediterranean  lo  difpofe  of  their  fifti. 

On  the  fouth  of  the  ifland  the  fea  feems  to  have  cn- 
croichrd  upon  the  land  (which,  as  wc  have  before  ob- 
fervrd,  declines  on  that  Ime),  and  to  ha%T  fw*aUowcd 
Upwards  of  fix  fquite  miles,  making  a very  beautiful 
bay  of  about  three  miles  broad,  and  near  the  fame  in 
depth.  In  tlie  eaft  comer  of  tbit  bay  Hands  the  town 
of  St  Helier,  very  happily  Ctuated.  But  the  princi- 
pal haven  is  in  the  weftem  comer  of  the  bay,  which 
receives  its  name  from  it,  being  called  St  u1uhin*u 
There  are,  befides  thefe,  feveral  other  havens  of  lefs 
Hole  ; as,  St  Brebde’s  Bay,  at  the  back  of  St  Au- 
bin's  ; the  great  bay  of  St  Ouen,  which  takes  in  the 
greatrft  part  of  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where  the 
largcft  fhips  may  ride  in  12  and  15  fathoms^  fafe 
from  all  but  eaft  winds.  La  Crevafle  is  a port  only  for 
boats  ; Greve  dc  Lecq  and  Port  St  John  arc  alfo  fmall 
havens  on  the  north  fide,  where  is  likewlfc  Bonneuit. 
On  the  eaft  there  is  the  bay  of  St  Catherine,  and  the 
harbour  of  Rofcl.  To  the  fbuth-veft  liei  the  haven 
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de  la  Chauflife.  The  left  we  fhall  mention  is  the  port 
de^  Pas,  a very  little  to  the  caftward  of  St  An*  ^ 
bin's  Bay. 

The  towns  of  St  Helier  and  St  Anbin,  wliich,  at  al- 
ready mentioned,  ftand  both  in  4he  fame  bay  called 
St  Bay,  opening  to  the  fouth,  are  about  three 

miles  afooder.  St  Hcticr  took  its  name  from  £lermt 
or /fe&r,  a holy  man,  who  lived  in  this*  ifland  many 
centuries  ago,  and  was  flain  by  the  Pagan  Normans 
at  their  coming  hither.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
martyrs  tn  the  martyrology  of  Coutance.  His  little 
ctH  with  the  ftooe  bed  is  dill  ihown  among  the  rocks  ( 
and  in  memory  of  him  a noble  abbey  of  Canons  regu- 
lar wu  found^  in  the  little  ifland  in  this  bay,  and 
annexed  to  Cberburgh  abbey  in  Normandy  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  and  fupprefled  as  an  alien  priory,  llie 
town  of  St  Helier  ftiods  at  the  foov  of  a long  and 
high  rocky  hiH  at  the  eaft  end.  It  is  a well-built  and 
populous  place  ; greatly  improved  and  enlarged  with* 
in  the  laft  century  ; and  cooUint  about  400  houfes, 
moftly  (hops,  and  near  20CO  inhabitanta.  The  market- 
place in  the  centre  ia  fpacious,  furrounded  with  hapd- 
ibme  houfea,  among  which  is  the  Cohue  Royale  or  court 
of  juftice.  At  the  top  of  the  market-place  is  a ftatue  of 
Grorge  II.  of  bronee  gilt.  The  market  ia  held  on  9 
Saturday,  and  mnch  frequented. 

St  Aubtn  at  the  weft  end  of  the  bay  is  principally 
inhabited  by  merchants  and  mafters  of  flupv,  whom 
the  neighbourhood  o^<the  port  has  invited  hither.  It 
is  not  more  than  half  the  Gze  of  the  other  town, 
though  greatly  increafed  within  thefe  too  years  i and 
has  a g(^  ftone  pier  carried  far  into  the  fea,  where 
flrips  m confiderable  burden  lie  fafe  under  the  guns  of 
the  adjoining  fort. 

The  ifle  ot  St  Helier,  more  to  the  eaft  in  the  fame 
bay,  is  in  circuit  nesr  a mOe,  furrounded  by  the  Tea  at 
or  about  every  half  flood.  On  the  fite  of  tlie  abbey 
before  mentioned  is  now  Elizabeth  Caftle,  one  of  the 
Iarp;eft  and  ftrongeft  fortreflei  In  Britain.  Queca 
Ehaabeth  began  it,  and  gave  it  her  nstne.  Chanes  I. 
enlarged,  apd  Charles  It.  who  was  twice  here,  com- 
pleted it.  It  was  the  laft  fortrefs  that  held  out  for 
the  king.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  and  gar- 
rifon,  and  occupies  the  whole  ifle,  from  whence  at 
low  water  is  a patfage  called  the  BruJ^r,  half  a mile 
long,  formed  of  fand  and  ftonei.  A citadel  was  beguti 
in  the  laft  war  on  a hill,  whence  the  caftle  might  be 
bombarded,  but  fince  the  peace  left  off. 

Mount  Orgeuil  caftle,  ewed  alfo  Govrray  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  that  name,  lies  to  the  fouth 
of  Kofet  hai^ur  in  the  bay  of  St  Catharine.  It  was  a 
place  of  firength  before  Henry  Vth's  time,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  attempt  of  |he  French  under  the  con- 
ftable  De  GuefcHn  1374  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  It  was  repaired  by  Qwen  Elizabeth, 
but  is  now  negUAed,  yet  preferves  an  air  of  grandeur 
aiifwering  its  name  even  in  njins.  The  afeent  to  ita 
top  is  by  near  2Co  fteps(  and  from  thence  by  a tele- 
fcope  may  be  feen  the  two  front  towers  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Coutance.  The  ^rnous  William  Prynne  waa 
confined  in  it  three  years. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  is  parifties,  which  are  fo 
laid  out  that  each  has  a communication  with  the  fea; 
thefe  are  fubdivided  into  52  vintaines,  lb  called  from 
the  number  of  20  houlcs,  which  each  is  foppofed  to  have 
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forreerlt  cooUincd,  juftasioEngU&d  foboofcsancie&t« 
ly  made  a tytbirtg.  The  whole  oumbtr  ofiohabitants 
i$  computed  at  about  20,000,  of  which  5000  are 
able  to  bear  arma,  and  a/e  formed  into  regimeou. 
Their  geoeral  review  Is  on  the  landy  bay  between  the 
two  towQi,  when  they  are  attended  with  a train  of 
above  ao  brafs  field  pieces  and  two  fmall  bodies  of 
borfe  In  the  wings. 

The  chief  oflS^r  la  the  governor,  who  has  the  ca* 
flody  of  his  majefty*a  cafilca,  witli  the  command  of  the 
garrlfons  and  militia.  The  citU  government  U admi- 
nifiered  by  a bmlifi*,  afiiilcd  by  12  jurats.  They  liave 
here  alfo  wliat  they  call  an  aflembly  of  the  dates. 
Tbefe  are  cmivcned  by  the  governor  or  his  deputy,  the 
bailid^  confifts  of  hlmfelf  and  the  Jurats,  the  dean  and 
clergy,  and  the  1 2 high  conflablet. 

There  were  formerly  many  druldical  temples  and  al« 
tart  in  Jerfey.  fome  remains  of  which  are  Hilt  to  be 
feen.  The  cromlechs  are  here  called  and 

there  art  fome  tumuli  and  keeps.  Roman  coins  have 
sdfo  been  dug  up  In  this  idand ; and  there  are  the  re* 
mains  of  a Roman  camp  in  the  manor  of  Dilamant. 
Chritlianity  was  fird  planted  here  In  the  middle  of 
the  6th  centmy,  and  the  ifiaud  made  part  of  the  fee 
of  Dol  in  Drctagne,  and  it  is  now  governed  by  a dean. 
Befides  the  abbey  of  St  Helier,  here  were  four  priories, 
Noirmm:^  Si  CUmetst,  JionHcnyit,  and  le  /.eri,  and  abore 
twenty  ebapeU,  now  moftly  ruined.  During  the  lad 
war  this  idand,  together  with  that  of  Guernfey,  became 
an  objeft  of  dcUre  to  France,  whofe  vanity,  no  lets 
than  her  intered,  was  concerned  in  depriving  Britain  of 
tbofelad  remnants  of  her  coruineotal  poITeflioas.  The 
£nl  attempt  to  atcliieve  this  conqued  took  place  in 
the  year  1779*  A force  of  5000  or  (Sooo  mm  was 
embarked  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  endeavoured  to 
land  in  the  bay  of  St  Ouen,  on  the  fird  of  May.  In 
this  attempt  they  were  fupporud  by  five  frigates  and 
ether  armed  vefleU  ; but  met  with  fuch  a vigorous 
reQdance  from  the  militia  of  the  ifland,  aflided  by  a body 
of  regulars,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire  with- 
out having  Uncled  a fingle  perfon-  Much  difeuntent  and 
mutual  rccriminatkiD  took  place  among  the  French  uaval 
and  military  offiensun  this  failute;  and  though  the  ex* 
pcdition  was  reprefented  by  many  as  ill  concerted,  aiui 
dcdiiute  of  every  hope  of  hiccrf^  another  attempt  was 
rcfolvcd  on.  Both  the  troops  and  feamen  that  bs^  been 
employed  In  the  former  expedition  were  equally  defirous 
of  retrierlog  their  honour ; but  they  were  for  fome  time 
prevented  from  making  any  attempt  of  this  kind  by 
bad  weaibcr  ; and,  before  another  opportunity  ofiertd, 
the  fqoadron  which  was  defigned  to  cover  their  dcfceot 
was  attacked  by  Sir  James  Wallace,  who  drove  them 
ftfhore  OB  tbc  coafl  of  Normandy,  filenced  a battery  un* 
der  whofe  guns  they  had  t^cn  (heltcr,  captured  a fri* 
gale  of  34  guoa,  with  two  rich  print,  btmU  two  o* 
tber  lart'c  frigates,  and  a coufiderabk  number  of  fmaU* 
CT  veflels. 

Thus  the  fcheme  of  invading  the  ifland  of  Jerfey 
was  totally  dificoocerted,  and  laid  afide  for  that  time, 
but  was  refumed  in  the  year  17B1.  The  coodud  of 
tliis  fecund  expedition  was  given  to  the  baron  de 
KuUecourt,  who  had  been  (ccond  in  command  when  the 
former  attempt  was  made.  He  was  a man  of  courage, 
but  fierce  at^  violent  in  his  difpofilton,  and  fecmi  to 
have  been  very  dcficlest  In  the  prudence  and  coodud 


neceflary  for  bringing  any  mlliury  enterprife  to  a fue*  Jerflrf' 
cefsful  iffue.  The  force  entrufled  to  him  on  the  pre- 
fcQl  occafion  confilUd  of  2ooo  men  ; with  w*bum  he 
embarked  in  very  trmpeiluuus  weather,  hoping  that 
he  might  thus  be  able  to  furprife  the  garrifon.  Man^ 
of  his  tranfports,  however,  were  thus  dlfpcrfed,  and  he 
himfelf,  with  the  remainder,  obliged  to  take  {heltcr  in 
feme  idands  in  the  neighbourhoud  of  Jerfey.  As  foon 
as  the  weather  grew  calmer,  he  feiaed  the  opportunity 
of  a dark  night  to  eifed  landing  at  a place  called  Crou« 
villr,  where  he  made  prifouers  of  a party  of  milkia. 

Hence  he  proceeded  with  the  utmufl  expedition  to 
St  Heller's,  the  capital  of  the  tUsnd,  about  three 
miles  diflant.  His  arrival  was  fo  isnexpedcd,  that  he 
feixed  on  a party  of  mea  who  guarded  it,  together 
with  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  magiflrates  of 
the  iJland.  Rullecourt  then  drew  up  a capitulation,  - 
the  terms  of  which  were,  that  the  ifland  fh  >uld 
be  Inilantly  furrendered  to  the  French,  and  the  garrifoa ' 
be  fent  to  England  ; threatening  the  tow*a  with  imme* 
diate  dedriifiion  In  cafe  of  noncompliancc.  U was 
in  vain  rtprefented  to  him  that  no  a^^  of  the  deputy* 
guverour  and  magiflratcs  could  be  valid  while  they  re* 
mained  in  his  puw'ert  but,  as  Rullecourt  dill  iufriedf  • 
they  were  obliged  to  comply,  lead  his  menaces  ihould 
have  been  carried  into  exrcuuoa.  This  poirtl  being 
guinrei,  he  advanced  to  Lliaabcth  CaiUe  in  the  neigh* 
boitrhood  of  the  town,  fummootng  it  to  furrendrr  la 
virtue  of  the  capitulation  for  the  town  and  ifland  jud 
concluded-  To  this  a p^remptosy  rtfufal  was  given, 
and  followed  by  fucK  a 'dgorous  difeharge  of  artillery, 
tlmt  liC  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  town,  lu  the 
mean  time  the  Britiflt  troops  ttationed  In  the  illaod 
began  to  afftmblc  from  every  quarter  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Major  Pierfon  ; who,  .on  being  required  by 
the  French  commander  to  fnbmit,  replied,  that  if  Uie 
French  themfelves  did  not,  within  20  minutes,  lay 
down  their  arm«,  Ik  woukl  attack  them.  This  being 
refufed,  an  attack  was  inilantly  made  with  fuch  impe- 
tuuftly,  that  the  French  were  totally  routed  lu  Ufa 
than  half  an  hour,  and  driven  into  the  market-place, 
where  they  emltavourcd  to  make  a Hand.  Ttwir 
commander,  exafperated  at  this  unexpeded  turn  of 
a£sirs  endeavoured  to  w-rcak  hit  vcugeancc  00  the  cap* 
tive  gonrrsor,  whom  he  obliged  to  ftand  by  hts  fide 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  conflid.  . 'I'hia,  bowtver,. 
was  quickly  over ; the  French  were  broken  on  all  fi  Its, 
the  baron  hlmfelf  mortally  wounJed.  and  the  next  in- 
command  obliged  to  furrendrr  hifSifelf  aisd  Uie  whole 
parly  prifontrs  of  war;  while  the  captive  governor 
cfcaped  without  a wound.  This  fecund  tlifiuier  put 
an  end  to  ail  hopes  of  the  French  tniniflry  uf  being 
able  to  reduce  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  and  was  iiKlced 
no  fmall  mortification  to  them;  Soo  troops  haviag 
been  landed  at  that  time,  of  which  not  one  cfcaped. 

A monument  was  creeled  at  the  public  rxp<.ikce  ia  tbc 
church  of  St  Hrlicr,  to  the  memory  of  Maj»>r  PierfaUf 
to  whom  th«  deliverance  of  the  ifland  was  owing;  bul 
who  unhappily  fell  in  the  momeui  of  wKco 

only  24  years  of  age. 

All  the  Urding  places  and  creeks  round  the  ifland 
are  now  fortificil  with  baftcrlei,  and  17  or  iB  watch* 
houfes  are  ere&ed  on  the  headlands.  Thefearc  rouod 
lowers  with  cmbrafurct  for  {mail  cannon  ami  loop  holit 
for  £oull  moikeuy  ; the  euirancc  by  a door  In  the 
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wall  out  of  the  reach  of  maoi  and  to  be  afcended  bjr  a 
^ ladder  afterwards  drawn  up.  This  lilaiid,  with  thofe 
of  Gucmrcfi  Sark,  Alderney,  and  their  appendages, 
were  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  were 
united  to  the  croirn  of  England  by  the  hril  princes  of 
the  Norman  line.  The  language  of  the  pulpit,  and 
the  bar,  is  the  French,  whi<^  is  alfo  tliat  generally 
fpoken  by  the  people  at  large.  They  are  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  which  aic  for  the  moft  part  the  ducal 
cuftomi  of  Normandy,  being  coUe^ed  in  an  ancient 
book  of  cuftoms  intiticd  l.<  grand  coufitanitr.  The 
king*!  writ,  or  procefs  from  the  courts  of  Weft- 
ininller,  it  here  of  no  force  \ but  bis  commifllon  is. 
They  are  not  bound  by  any  common  ads  of  our  par* 
liamenti,  unlefs  particularly  named.  All  caufes  arc 
originally  determined  by  their  own  officers,  the  bailiff 
and  jurats  of  the  Idands.  But  an  appeal  lies  from 
them  to  the  king  and  council  in  the  lail  refort.-^Jer* 
is  an  earldom  in  the  VUliers’s  family. 

AVtu  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 

Jeyi  (being  two  provinces  united  into  one  govern- 
ment),  one  of  the  united  ftates  of  North  Amenca,  ly- 
ing from  39  to  41  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
74  to  75  degrees  30  minutes  longitude  weft  from 
i^ondon;  in  length  160  miles,  in  breadth  52. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  caff  by  Hudfon’s  river  and 
the  fea;  on  the  fouthi  by  the  lea  ; on  the  weff,  by 
Delaware  bay  and  river,  which  divides  it  from  the 
ffates  of  Delaware  and  Pennlylrania  ; and  on  the 
irorth,  by  a line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Mahak- 
kamak  rim,  in  latitude  41'^  24',  to  a point  un  Hadfon*s 
river,  in  latitude  4t  : coitainiog  about  8320  (quart 
milei*,  equal  to  5,324,80^  acres.  New  jerfey  is  divided 
ifilo  13  cuuntieo,  which  are  fubdlvldrd  into  94  town- 
fMp«orprccln^s.  In  1784,  a ccofus  of  the  inhabitants 
was  made  by  order  of  the  Icgiflatute,  when  they 
amounted  to  140,43$,  of  which  <0,501  w'ere  blacks. 
Of  ihefe  blacks  >939  only  were  flavrs  j fo  that  the 
proportion  of  Haves  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  Rate  is  as  one  to  fcvenry-fix.  The  population  for 
every  fquare  mile  is  eighteen.  As  to  the  face  of  the 
country,  foil,  and  prodnCtions ; the  counties  of 
Suffez,  Morris,  and  the  notthem  part' of  Bcrgin,  are 
mountainous.  As  much  ai  five-eighths  of  moll  of  the 
fbuthern  counties,  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  ftatc,  is 
a Tandy  barren,  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  land  on  the 
(ea  coaff  in  this,  like  that  in  the  more  fouthern  Hates, 
has  every  appearance  of  made  ground.  The  foil  is  ge- 
ncialiy  a light  fand  ; and  by  digging,  on  an  average, 
about  fifty  feet  below  the  furface  ( which  can  be  done, 
even  at  thediftance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the 
fea,  without  any  impediment  from  rocks  or  ftones), 
you  come  to  (alt  maiHi.  This  Rate  has  all  the  va- 
rieties of  foil  from  the  worff  to  the  beff  kind.  It  has  • 
greater  proportion  of  harient  than  any  of  the  Rates. 
Tlie  harrent  produce  liule  elfe  but  fhrub  oaks  and 
while  and  yellow  pines.  In  the  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  Rate,  which  are  not  too  rocky  for 
cultivation,  the  foil  is  of  a Rronger  kh)d,  and  covered 
in  ita  natural  ftite  with  Rately  oaks,  hickories,  clref^ 
cuts,  &c.  &c.  and,  when  cultivated,  produces  wheat, 
rye,  Indian  corn,  buck  wheat,  oats,  lUrlcy,  flax,  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds  common  to  the  climate.  The  land 
in  this  hilly  country  is  good  for  grazing,  and  the  .far- 
mers feed  great  otnsbmof  cattle  for  New  Yerk  aod 
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Philadelphia  markets,  and  many  of  them  keep  large 
dairies.  The  markets  of  New  York  and  PhibJclpbla' 
receive  a very  confiderablc  proportion  of  their  Tup- 
plies  from  the  contiguous  parts  ofNew  jerfey.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  thefe  contiguous  parts  are 
exceedingly  well  calculated,  as  to  the  natuie  and  ferti- 
lity of  their  foils,  to  afford  thefe  fupplies  ; and  the  in- 
tervention of  a great  number  of  navigable  rivers  and 
creeks  renders  it  very  convenient  to  market  their  pro- 
duce. Thefe  fupplies  confiff  of  vegetables  of  many 
kinds,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  ftrawberries, 
cherries,  and  other  fi-uits;  cyder  in  large  quantities 
and  of  the  beff  quality,  butter,  cheefe,  beef,  pork, 
motton,  and  the  leffer  meats. 

The  trade  of  this  ffate  is  carried  on  almoft  folely 
with  and  from  th<^e  two  great  commercial  cities.  New 
York  on  one  fide,  and  Philadelphia  on  the  other  4 
though  it  wants  not  good  ports  of  its  own  The 
articles  exported,  bcfidcs  thole  already  mentioned,  are 
wheat,  flour,  horfes,  live  caulc,  hams,  which  arc  cele- 
brated u being  the  beff  in  the  wosld,  lumber,  flax, 
feed,  leather,  and  iron  in  great  quantities  in  pigs  and 
bars.  Formerly  copper  ore  was  reckoned  among  their 
mod  valuable  exports ; but  the  mines  have  not  been 
worked  fince  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 
The  iron  maoufadure  is  the  grcatcll  fource  of  wealth 
to  the  Rate  Iron  works  arc  erc^cd  in  Gloucetler, 
Burlington,  Morris,  and  other  countirt.  I'he  moun- 
tains in  the  county  of  Monia  give  rife  to  a number  oT 
Rreams  occeflary  and  convenient  for  thefe  works,  and 
at  the  fame  time  furnilh  a copious  fuppty  of  wood  and 
ore  of  a fiiperior  quality.  In  this  county  alone  are 
no  Icfs  than  ftven  rich  iron  mines,  from  which  might 
be  taken  ore  fufficient  to  fupply  the  United  States^ 
and  (o  work  it  into  iron  are  two  furnaces,  two  rolling 
and  Hitting  mills,  and  about  thirty  forges,  containing 
from  two  to  feur  fires  each.  Thefe  works  produce 
annually  about  540  tons  of  bar  Iron,  8co  tons  of  pigs, 
befides  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware,  fhcct  iron,  and 
nail  rods.  In  the  whole  ffate,  it  is  Tuppofed  there  is 
yearly  made  about  i loot  ors  of  bar  iron,  1 200  do.  of 
pigs,  80  do.  of  nail  tods,  exclufive  of  hollow  ware, 
and  various  other  caffiugs,  of  which  vail  qiiantilies  are 
made. 

The  character,  manners,  and  cuffoms  of  the  people 
are  various  in  different  parts  of  the  ffate.  The  inha- 
bitants are  a collodion  of  Low  Dutch,  Germana^ 
Engiilh,  Scotch,  Irilh,  and  New  Englanders,  or  their  < 
defeendants.  National  attachment  and  mutual  coo- 
tcnicnce  have  generally  induced  thefe  fcveral  kinds  of 
people  to  fettle  tngether  in  a body  ; and  in  this  way 
their  peculiar  national  manners,  cuffoms,  and  charac- 
ter, are  Rill  prelcrvcd,  rfpecially  among  the  lower  dab 
of  people,  who  have  Uitlc  intercaurfe  with  any  but 
thofe  of  their  own  nation.  Religion,  although  ita 
tendency  is  to  unite  people  in  thofe  things  that  are 
cflential  to  Kappinefs,  occafions  wide  differences  at  Co 
manners,  cuffoms,  and  even  charadcr.  'I'lte  Pidby- 
terian,  the  Quaker,  the  Kpifcopalian,  the  Baptiff,  the 
German  and  Low  Dutch  Cdviniff,  the  Methodiff,  and 
the  Moiavian,  have  each  their  diftinguilhing  charac- 
teriftics,  either  in  their  worfh^,  their  difcipline,  of 
their  drefi.  Theie  is  ftlll  another  very  perceptible 
charaAeriffieal  difference^  diffindl  from  either  of  tbe 
others,  which  arifes  from  tbe  intercourfc  of  the  inha* 
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Jerfcy.  biunu  with  different  ftitei.  The  people  to  Weft 

- * trade  to  Philadelphia^  and  of  courfe  imitate 

their  faOiiona,  and  imbibe  their  mannera.  The  inha* 
bitanta  of  Eaft  Jerfey  trade  to  New  York,  and  regu* 
late  their  fafltlont  and  manocri  according  to  thoCe  of 
New  York.  So  that  the  dlffereoce  to  regard  to 
fafluona  and  manners  betweeu  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfey, 
is  nearly  ai  gicat  as  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  people  of  New  jerfey  are  generally  in- 
duftrlous,  irugal,  and  hofpiuble.  There  arc,  compi- 
sativcly,  but  few  men  of  learning  in  the  ftatc,  nor  can 
it  be  ^id  that  the  people  in  general  haee  a taftc  for 
the  fciencei.  The  lower  clafa,  in  which  may  be  in- 
cluded tbree-fifthaof  the  inhabitanUof  the  whole  ftate, 
are  ignorant,  and  arc  criminally  oeglediM  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  There  are,  in  thU  ftate,  a- 
bout  5c  Pieibyterian congregations,  fubjed  to  the  care 
of  thiee  Prclhyteriet,  viz.  that  of  New  York,  of  New 
Brunfwick,  and  Philadelphia;  40  congr^atiooi  of  the 
Friends  ; 30  of  the  Baptifti ; 25  of  £pi(copalians  ; 28 
of  the  Dutch,  befides  a few  Moraviani  and  Me- 
thodifts. 

Thrte  are  two  coUeget  in  New  Jerfey ; one  at 
Princeton,  called  NaffoM  JiMllt  the  other  at  Bruofwick, 
called  The  college  at  Princeton  was 

firft  founded  about  the  year  1758,  and  enlar^d  by 
goreraor  Belcher  in  1747<  It  has  an  annual  income 
of  about  L.  900  currency  ; of  which  L.  200  arifes 
from  funded  public  fecuritiet  and  lands,  and  the  reft 
from  the  fees  of  the  ftudents.  There  U a grammar- 
fchool  of  about  30  fcholara,  coonciled  with  the  col- 
lege. under  the  fupcrintendance  of  the  prcHdent,  and 
taught  by  two  maftcra.  Before  the  late  revolution  thii 
college  was  fumiftied  with  a philofopbical  apparatos 
worth  L.  5C0,  which  (except  the  elegant  oirery  con- 
ilnidcd  by  Mr  Rittenhouie ) was  altnuft  entirely  de- 
ffroyed  during  the  war,  as  was  alfo  Ukt  library,  which 
now  confiftj  of  between  2000  and  3000  volumes.-— The 
charter  fur  (^ccD's  coUcge  at  Brunfwick  was  granted 
juft  before  the  war,  in  confequence  of  an  application 
from  a body  of  the  Dutch  church.  Its  funds,  railed 
wbcdly  by  free  donations,  amounted  foon  after  its 
cftabhftiment  to  four  thoufand  pounds}  but  they  were 
confidcrably  diminifhed  by  the  war.  The  Audenti  are 
under  the  care  of  a preiident.  This  college  hat  lately 
snereafed  both  in  numbers  and  repuiation.  There  are 
jftfo  a number  of  flouriOiing  academics  in  this  ftate  } 
one  at  Trenton,  another  in  Hakkcnfak,  others  at 
Ormngedale,  Freehold,  £liaabcth-town,  Burlington, 
Newark,  Spring- fi^ld,  Morriftown,  Bordentown,  and 
Amboy  : but  there  are  no  regular  eftabliftimeots  for 
common  fchooli.  The  ufual  mode  of  education  is  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a vtllage  or  neighbourhood  to  join 
in  affording  a temporary  fupport  for  a fchoolmaftcr, 
upon  fuch  Vrms  as  is  mutually  »itcable.  But  the 
encouragement  which  thefe  occaftonal  teachers  meet 
with,  is  generally  fuch  as  that  no  perfon  of  abilities 
adequate  to  the  buftncfi  will  uoderttke  it,  and  of  courfe 
little  advantage  la  derived  from  thefe  fchooli. 

There  arc  a number  of  towns  in  this  ftate,  nearly 

4 of  equal  ftze  and  importance,  and  none  that  has  more 

than  200  houfes,  compadUy  built.  — TmUon  is  the  lar- 
geft  town  in  New  Jerley.  This  town,  with  Lamber- 
too,  wbicli  joins  it  on  the  fouib,  coatains  aoo  houfes, 
and  about  1500  iahabUuu.  Here  the  IcgilUtuie 
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meets,  the  fupreme  court  fits,  aod  the  public  offices  J^<nr* 
are  all  kept,  except  the  fecretary*s,  which  is  at  Bur-  « ' 

Ungtnn.  On  thefe  accounts  it  is  confidcred  as  the  ca- 
pital of  the  ftate.-— ftaads  on  the  eaft  ftde  of 
the  Delaware,  so  miles  above  Phitadelphia  by  water, 
and  >7  by  land.  The  ifiand,  which  is  the  moll  popu- 
lous part  of  the  city,  is  a mile  and  a Quarter  in  length, 
and  Uiree  quarters  of  a mile  in  breadttu  On  the  iftand 
ire  160  houfes,  900  white  aod  too  black  inhabitants. 

There  are  two  houfes  for  public  worftiip  in  the  town, 
one  for  the  Friends  or  Quskeii,  who  are  the  moft  du- 
roeroui,  and  one  for  the  Epifcopalians.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  two  market- houfes,  acourt-houfe, 
and  the  beft  gaol  in  the  ftate.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  aa 
academy,  a free  fchool,  a nsll  manufa^ry,  and  an  ex- 
cellent diftillery,  if  that  can  be  called  excellent  which 
pniduces  a ponon  both  of  health  and  morals.— 

Amboy  Hands  on  a neck  of  land  included  between  Ra- 
ritan river  and  Arthur  Kull  found.  It  lies  open  to 
Sandy  Hook,  and  has  one  of  the  beft  harbours  on  the 
continent.  Vcffels  from  fea  may  enter  it  in  one  tide, 
in  almoft  any  weather.— was  incorporated 
in  1 784,  and  is  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  Rari* 
tan  river,  la  miles  above  Amboy.  It  coauini  about 
200  houfes  and  1600  inhabiunts,  one  half  of  which 
are  Dutch.  Its  fituation  is  low  and  unpleafant,  being 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  -under  a high  lull  wliick 
rifes  back  of  the  town. — Prmcttm  is  a plecfant  healthy 
village,  of  about  80  houfes,  52  miles  from  New  York, 
and  43  from  PbiUdelphia.— tpvfn  and  M-eo- 
cri  are  pleaTaot  towns  } the  former  is  ly,  and  the  Ut- 
ter 9 miles  from  New  Yoi^.  Newark  is  famed  for  its 
good  cyder. 

The  government  of  this  ftate  is  vtfted  in  a governor, 
legiflative  council,  and  general  affembly.  The^ver- 
nor  is  cbofen  annually  by  the  council  and  aftcmbly 
jointly.  The  legiflative  council  is  coropofed  of  one 
member  from  ea^  county,  chofen  annually  by  the 
people.  The  general  aflembly  is  compofed  of  three 
members  from  each  county,  cbofen  by  the  freemen. 

The  council  choofe  one  of  their  meml^rs  to  be  vice- 
prcfidcnt,  who,  when  the  governor  is  abfeni  from  the 
Mtc,  poflefles  the  fupreme  executive  power.  The 
council  may  originate  any  biUs,  excepting  preparing 
and  altering  any  money  bill,  which  is  the  £uU  prero- 
gative of  the  affembly. 

The  firft  feitiers  of  New  Jerfey  were  a number  of 
Dutch  emigrants  from  New  York,  who  came  over  be<- 
tween  the  years  1614  and  1620,  and  fettled  in  the 
county  of  Bergen.  Next  after  thefe,  in  1627, 
over  a colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns,  and  fettled  on  the, 
river  DeUware.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes,  though  not 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  kept  pofleffios  of  the 
country  many  ycara.  In  March  1634,  Charles  IL 
granted  all  the  territory  called  b/  the  Dutch  AV«v  AV- 
tberiandit  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York.  And  i» 

June  1 664,  the  duke  granted  that  part  now  called  AVt» 
to  Lord  Bcrkdey  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  George 
Carteret,  jointly;  who  in  1665  agreed  upon  certaiu 
conceflioas  with  the  people  for  the  govemmeat  of  the 
province,  and  appointed  Philip  Carteret,  £flq;  theur 
governor.— The  Dutch  reduced  the  country  in  16721 
but  it  was  reftored  by  the  peace  of  WeAminfter,  Fe- 
bruary 9.  1674. 

This  Aue  wu  the  leu  of  wv  for  fercnl  yean,  du- 
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Icrfcr*  nog  the  bloody  coate&  Between  Great  Bmam  and  A* 
jwufrkm.  laerica ; and  ber  loflei,  both  of  men  and  property* 
“ . ' Ju  proportion  to  the  population  and  wcal^  of  the 

ftatr,  was  greater  than  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen 
ftates. 

JsRitT,  among  woolcombcra,  dcootei  the  6neft 
wool*  taken  from  the  reft  by  dreffiog  it  with  a Jerfey 
comb. 

JERUSALEM*  a very  famou*  and  ancient  city* 
capital  of  Judea  or  Paleftine*  now  a province  of  Turky 
in  Alia.  According  to  Maoetho*  an  Egyptian  bifto^ 
riao*  it  was  founded  by  the  (hepherda  who  invaded  E- 
* See  C-  gypt  in  an  unknown  period  of  antiquity  *.  Accord* 
ing  to  Jofephua*  it  waa  the  capital  of  MclehifedekU 
kingdom,  called  Salm  in  the  book  of  Gencfii : and 
ebe  Arabiana  aflcit*  tliat  it  waa  built  in  honour  of  Mel* 
cbifedek  by  X a neighbouring  kioga  : which  when  they 
bad  dune*  he  called  it  JtrufaUm.  We  know  nothing 
of  it  with  certaintj,  however*  till  the  time  of  king 
David*  who  took  it  from  the  Jehofitea*  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  hia  kingdom*  which  it  ever  after  conti- 
nued to  be.  It  waa  firft  taken  in  the  daya  of  Je* 
hoafti*  by  Hazael  the  king  of  Syria,  who  flew  all  the 
nobility*  but  did  not  deftroy  their  city.  It  waa  af* 
terwar^  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Baby- 
lon, who  dtftioyed  it*  and  carried  away  the  iobabi- 
tanti.  Seventy  yeara  after,  pcrmiiEoo  waa  granted 
by  Cyrut  king  of  PerCia  to  the  Jcwi  to  rebuild  their 
city,  which  waa  done  | and  it  continued  the  capital  of 
Judea  (though  frequently  fuftering  much  from  the 
Grecian  monarchi  of  Syria  and  Egypt),  till  the  time 
of  VefpafiaD  emperor  of  Rome*  by  whofe  fon  Titua  it 
totally  deftroyedf.  It  waa,  however,  rebuilt  by 
' Adrian  j and  feemed  likely  to  have  recovered  ita  for- 
mer grandeur*  being  furrounded  with  walla,  and  adorn- 
ed with  feveral  noble  building!  ; the  Chriftiaiu  alfo  be- 
ing peimittcd  to  fettle  in  it.  But  thia  wai  a ihort- 
lived  change  ; fotbat  when  the  emprefa  Helena,  mother 
of  Conllaoiiae  the  Great*  came  to  viftt  thii  city*  ihe 
found  it  in  the  moft  forlorn  and  ruinoua  fituation.  Ha- 
ving formed  a defign  of  reftoring  it  to  ita  ancient  luAre, 
file  caufed*  with  ■ great  deal  of  coft  and  labour,  all  the 
rubbiih  that  had  been  thrown  upon  thofe  placet  where 
our  Saviour  had  fuAVred,  been  buried*  6ec.  to  be  re- 
moved. In  doing  thii*  they  found  the  croft  on  which 
he  died,  at  well  at  thofe  of  the  two  malcfaftort  who 
fuffered  with  him  ; and*  at  the  writert  of  thofe  timet 
relate,  dlfcovercd  by  a mixdcle  that  which  had  borne 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  She  then  caufed  a magniA- 
cent  church  to  be  built*  which  inclofcd  at  many  of  the 
feenet  of  our  $ariour*t  fufferingt  at  could  convenient* 
ly  be  done*  and  adorned  the  city  with  feyerah  other 
building!.  The  Emperor  Julian  it  faid  to  have  formed 
a defign  of  rebuilding  tlie  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  of 
refloring  the  JewiAi  worOiip.  Thia  feheme  was  con- 
trived on  purpofc  to  give  the  lie  to  our  Saviour’s  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  temple  and  city  of  Jeruialcm  ; 
namely*  that  the  firft  Axould  be  totally  dcAroyed*  with- 
out one  done  being  left  upon  another ; and  that  Jeru- 
lakm  (ho old  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  till  the 
timet  of  the  Geotilea  weic  fulfilled.  In  thia  attempt, 
however*  according  to  the  accounta  of  the  Chrifttao 
writers  of  that  age*  the  emptrror  was  fruftrated  by  an 
earthquake  aod  fi^y  eruptioa  from  the  carihf  which 


totally  deftroyed  the  work*  confumed  the  materials  JerahltBw 
which  kad  been  coUc^ed*  and  killed  a great  number' 
of  the  workmen. 

This  event  hath  been  the  fubjedl  of  much  difpute* 

Mr  Warfaurton*  who  bath  publif^d  a treatife  expreft- 
ly  on  the  truth  of  tbit  fad*  hath  coUeded  the  follow- 
ing teAimoniet  in  favour  of  it.  The  firft  it  that  of 
Ammianui  Marcellinut*  who  tells  ut*  **  Jidian  (ha- 
ving been  already  thrice  coaful)*  taking  Salluft*  pre- 
fed  of  the  feveral  Gault*  for  hit  colleague*  entered  n 
fourth  time  on  this  high  magiftracy  t and  although 
bis  fcnfibility  of  the  many  and  great  events  which 
this  year  was  likely  to  produce  made  him  very 
anxious  for  the  future*  yet  he  both  j>u(hed  on  the  va- 
rious and  complicated  preparativea  for  this  expedition 
with  the  utmoft  application*  and*  having  an  eye  in 
every  quarter*  and  being  dtfirout  to  eivtcrnize  hit  reign 
by  the  greatneft  of  hla  atchievcmcnti*  he  pmjeded  to 
rebuild  at  an  immenfe  expcnce  the  proud  and  magni- 
ficent temple  of  Jerufalem  { which  (after  many  com- 
bati,  attended  with  much  bloodAxed  on  both  Ikler* 
during  the  fiege  by  Verpafun)  was  with  great  difH- 
cislty  taken  and  deltroyed  oy  Titus.  He  com- 
mitted the  condud  of  this  affair  to  Alyplut  of 
Antioch,  who  had  formerly  been  lieutenant  in  Bri- 
tain. When  therefore  this  Alypiut  bad  fet  hlmfclf 
to  the  vigorous  execution  of  hit  chaige,  in  which  he 
bad  all  the  alBAance  that  the  governor  of  the  province 
could  afford  him*  horrible  balla  of  fire  breaking  out 
ncartlie  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  at- 
lacka*  rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  inaccefEble 
to  the  fcorchcd  and  blaftcd  workmen  ; and  the  vido- 
rioua  element  continuing,  in  tbit  manner*  obftinaiely 
and  lefolutely  bent*  ai  it  were*  to  drive  them  to  a di^ 
fiance*  Alyptua  thought  beft  to  give  over  the  enter- 
prife.’* 

'fbe  next  teftimony  ia  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Speaking  of  the  emperor  Julian*  he  fays*  **  After 
having  run  through  a courfe  of  every  other  tyrannical 
expenmeDt  againtt  the  faith*  and  upon  trial  defpifing 
all  of  them  at  trifiing  and  contemptible,  he  at  latt 
brought  down  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  upon  ut ; 
whom*  for  their  ancient  turn  to  feditiout  novelties* 
and  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  ChrifUan  tume*  be 
chofe  at  the  fitted  ioArument  for  bit  macbiuaiiont. 

Thefe,  under  a (how  of  great  good,  will,  which  hid. 
hit  fecret  purpofc*  be  endeavoured  to  convince  from, 
their  facred  brokt  and  tradiUMs*  which  he  rook  upon 
him  to  interpret,  that  now  was  come  the  time  fore- 
told, when  they  fhould  return  to  their  own  land,  re- 
build their  temple,  and  rcAore  the  law  to  its  ancient 
force  and  fplendor.  When  thefe  tbinga  had  been 
thoroughly  infinuaied*  and  heartily  entertained  (for 
deceit  finds  eafy  admittance  when  it  Aattcra  our  paf- 
fioai),  the  Jewa  fci  upon  the  work  of  rebuilding  with 
great  attention*  and  pufhed  on  the  projed  with  the 
utmoft  labour  and  application.  But  when*  now  driven 
from  their  work  by  a violent  whirlwind  and  a fuddeo 
earthquake,  they  fied  together  for  refuge  to  a certain 
neighbouring  church  (fome  to  deprecate  the  impend- 
ing mifehief ; otbera*  aa  ia  natural  in  fuch  esfea,  to 
catch  at  any  help  that  prefenta  itfelf ; and  others 
again,  invelopcd  in  the  crowd*  were  carried  along 
with  the  body  of  thole  who  fled),  there  are  who  lay, 

tl^ 
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the  church  refufcd  them  entrance;  and  that  when  they  under  nine  kin^l.  At  laft  thU  kingdom  waa  uttcify 
^ came  to  the  doors  which  were  wide  open  but  a mo-  ruined  by  Saladin  ; and  though  the  Chnilians  once  *— v— ^ 

ment  before,  they  found  them  on  a fudden  clofcd  by  more  got  ponViTion  of  the  city,  they  were  again  ob« 

a freret  and  ionlible  hand  t a hand  accutlomcd  to  ligrtl  tn  reha<)ui(h  it.  In  1 2 1 7,  the  Saracens  were  et* 
work,  thefe  wonders  by  the  terror  and  confufion  of  the  peilcd  by  the  Tutks,  who  bare  ever  hoce  continued  m 
impious,  and  for  the  fecunty  and  comfort  godly  ponVITion  of  it. 

B)en.  This,  however,  is  now  invariably  affirmed  and  The  city  of  Jcrufalem,  in  its  moll  flourilhing  ftate» 
believed  by  all,  that  as  they  drove  to  force  their  way  was  divided  into  four  parts,  each  inclofed  with  its  oww 
in  by  violence,  the  tire  which  burd  from  the  founda-  walls;  viz.  1.  The  old  city  of  Jehus,  which  flood  oa 
tions  of  the  temple,  met  and  dopprd  them.  One  mount  Zion,  where  the  prophets  dwelt,  and  where 
part  it  burnt  and  dedroyed,  and  another  it  defpente-  David  built  a magnificent  caftie  and  palace,  which 
ly  maimed,  leaving  them  a Uving  monument  of  God's  became  the  refidence  both  of  himfelf  and  fuccefTors  t 

commination  and  wrath  againit  finners.  Thus  the  on  which  account  it  was  emphatically  called,  the  Citf 

affair  paffed  t and,  let  no  man  continue  incredulous  «/ David.  2.  The  lower  city,  called  alfo //>r 
Concerning  this  or  the  other  miraculous  works  of  ter  of  Zion,  being  built  after  it ; on  which  flood  the 

God  But  dill  the  thing  mofl  wonderful  and  illuf-  two  magnificent  palaces  which  Solomon  built  for 

trious  was,  a light  which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  of  himfelf  and  his  queen;  that  of  the  Maccabean  princes; 
a crofs  within  a circle.  That  name  and  figure  which  and  the  {lately  amphitheatre  boilt  by  Herod,  capable 
impious  men  before  eilecmed  fo  dtfhonourahle  upon  of  containing  80,000  fpe^tors  ; the  flrong  citadel, 
earth,  .was  now  raifed  on  high,  and  equally  obje^ed  built  by  Antiochus,  to  command  and  overtop  the 
to  the  common  view  of  all  ment  advanced  by  God  temple,  but  afterwards  razed  by  Simon  the  Maccabee^ 
himfelf  as  the  trophy  of  his  vlclt>ry  over  unbelievcrt  j who  recovered  the  city  from  the  Syrians;  and  latUy,  a 
of  ail  trophies  the  mod  exalted  and  fublime.  Nay  fecond  citadel,  built  by  Herod,  upon  a high  and  craggy 
fmther,  they  who  were  prcfrnl,  and  partakers  of  the  rock,  and  called  by  him  yfnionu.  The  new  city, 

miracle  we  are  now  about  to  fpeak  of,  fhow  to  this  modly  inhabited  by  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  mer* 

very  day  the  fign  or  figure  of  the  ernfs  which  was  chants  j and,  4.  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  was  built 
then  marked  or  impiclTcd  upm  their  garments.  For  the  fo  famed  temple  of  Solomon,  deferibed  in  the 
at  that  time,  as  thefe  mrn  (whether  luch  as  were  of  fixth  and  feventh  chapters  of  the  fecond  book  of  Kmgs ; 
us  or  dringcra)  were  di^wing  thefe  marks,  or  attend*  and,  fince  then,  that  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  on  their  re* 
ing  to  others  who  Ihowed  them  each  prefcntly  obfcivcd  turn  from  Babylon,  and  afterwards  built  almod  anew 
the  wonder,  either  on  himfelf  or  his  neighbour;  having  and  greatly  adorned  and  enriched  by  Herod, 
a radiant  mark  on  his  body  or  on  his  garment,  in  which  Some  Idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  temple  may 
there  is  fomething  that,  in  art  and  elegance,  exceeded  be  bad  from  the  following  confidcrations.  1.  That 
all  painting  or  embroidery,’*  there  were  no  Icfs  than  163,500  men  employed  in  the 

Notwithdanding  thefe  tcdimontra,  however,  this  work.  2.  That  notwithdanding  that  prodigious  num* 

fa<fl  hath  been  drenuoufly  conteHed  by  others ; and  her  of  hands,  it  took  up  feven  whole  years  in  build« 
indeed  it  mud  be  owned  lhat  the  tedtmonics  above  ing.  3.  That  the  height  of  this  building  waa  120 
mentioned  arc  by  no  means  unexceptionable.  In  the  cubits,  or  8a  yards,  rather  more  than  lefs;  and  the 
lad  particularly,  the  propenfity  to  the  marvellous  is  fo  courts  round  it  about  half  as  high.  4.  That  the 
exceedingly  great,  that  every  one  mud  at  fird  fight  front,  on  the  ead  fide,  was  fudained  by  rampant  of 
be  druck  with  it.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  mod  mira*  fquare  done,  of  vad  bulk,  and  built  up  from  the  val* 
eulous  part  of  it,  as  it  feemed  to  be  to  Gregory,  ley  below,  which  lad  was  300  cubits  high,  and  be* 
namely,  the  appearance  of  erodes  upon  the  garments  ing  added  to  that  of  the  edifice  amounted  to  420 
and  bodies  of  fome  of  the  people  who  were  dnick,  cubits;  to  which,  if  we  add,  5.  The  height  of  the 
may  be  explained  upon  a natural  principle;  fjnee  we  principal  tower  above  all  the  red,  viz.  60,  will  bring 
ate  aduretl  that  lightning  will  fometlfflea  produce  cf*  it  to  480  cubits,  which,  reckoning  at  two  feet  to  a 
I Sec  kind;(  : hut  even  this  Is  no  decifive  proof  cubit,  will  amount  to  960  feet;  but,  according  to  the 

SM^  of  the  authenticity  of  the  relation  ; though  it  cannot  length  of  lhat  meafurc,  as  others  reckon  it,  viz.  at  two 
by  any  means  diferedit  it,  as  fome  think.  On  the  feet  and  an  half,  it  will  amount  to  1200  feet;  a pro- 
whole,  liowcver,  it  is  not  a matter  of  any  confcquence  drgious  height  this  from  the  ground,  and  fuch  at 
whetbvr  this  event  happened  with  the  circumllancct  might  well  make  Jofephui  fay,  that  the  very  defign  of 
above  mi.ntioned  or  not.  If  Julian  did  make  any  at*  it  was  Aifficient  to  have  turned  the  brain  of  any  but 
tempr  to  rebuild  the  temple,  it  is  certain  that  fome*  Solomon.  6.  Thefe  ramparts,  which  were  raifed  io 
thii  g obdniAed  the  attempt,  becaufe  the  temple  was  this  manner,  to  fill  up  the  prodigious  chafm  made  by 
aevtr  atdually  rebuilt.  If  he  made  no  fuch  attempt,  the  deep  valley  below,  and  to  make  the  area  of  a fuf* 
the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  dill  holds  good;  and  it  ficient  breadth  and  length  for  the  edifice,  were  loco 
furely  cannot  be  thought  to  detraA  from  the  merit  of  cubits  in  length  at  the  bottom,  and  8co  at  the  top, 
a prophecy,  that  no  b^y  ever  attempted  to  elude  it,  and  the  breadth  of  them  100  more.  7.  The  huge 
or  prove  it  to  be  a falfehood.  buttreffes  which  fopported  the  ramparts  were  of  the 

Jcrufilem  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  eaflcrn  em*  fame  height,  fquare  at  the  top,  and  30  cubits  broad, 

perors  till  the  trign  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  reduced  and  jutted  out  150  cubits  at  the  bottom.  8*  The 
it  under  his  fuhjcClion.  The  Saracens  continued  in  ffoncs,  of  which  they  vrere  built,  were,  according  ta 
poffcilton  of  it  till  the  year  IC9  j,  when  it  was  taken  Jofephos,  40  cubits  lon^,  la  thick,  and  8 high,  idl 
by  the  CrufaJers.  Tfiey  founded  a new  kingdom,  of  of  marble,  and  fo  exquiutcly  joined,  that  they  feemed 
•luch  Jctufaltm  was  the  capital,  which  laded  88  years  one  contioued  piece,  or  ratl^r  polUhed  rock.  9.  Ac- 
cording 
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eordin^r  to  the  fame  JewiOt  hiAonan,  their  were  1453 
^ V ■ columns  of  Pariao  marble,  and  twice  that  number  of 
pilaAcrs ; and  of  fuch  thickncfs,  that  three  men  could 
hardlf  embrace  them,  and  their  height  and  capitals 
proportionable,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  But  it 
ii  likeljr  lofeDhus  hath  given  ui  ihcfe  two  laA  articlea 
from  the  temple  of  Hemd.  there  being  nothing  like 
them  mentioned  by  the  facred  hiAorlans.  but  a great 
deal  about  the  prodlgicuia  cedars  of  Lebanon  ufed  In 
that  noble  edihee.  the  eaccilent  workmanfhip  of  them 
adapted  to  their  feveral  ends  and  defigns,  together 
with  their  .wildings  and  other  curious  ornaments.  The 
•nly  thing  more  tar  Aiall  venture  to  add  is,  irhat  is 
affirmed  in  Scripture,  that  all  the  materials  of  this 
Aupendous  fsbne  were  Anilhed  and  adapted  to  their 
fcveral  ends  before  they  were  brought  10  Jcrufalem, 
that  is,  the  Hones  in  their  quarries,  and  the  cedars 
in  Lebanon  ; fo  that  there  wss  no  noife  uf  ax,  bam* 
mer,  or  anv  to>>i.  heard  in  the  rearlnr  of  it. 

At  prefent  Jcrufalem  is  called  bv  the  Turks  Cu/J- 
jemheru^  and  ; and  is  reduced  to  a poor 

thinly  Inhabited  town,  about  three  miles  in  circutrfe- 
rence,  fiiuatcd  on  a rooky  mountain,  furmundtd  on 
all  Gdcs,  except  the  north,  with  fleep  afeents  and  deep 
vallers  t and  ihefe  again  environed  with  other  hills, 
at  fomc  diAance  from  them  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  »he  city  there  grow  Tome  corn,  vines,  olives,  &c. 
The  flstelv  church  ere^^ed  by  the  emprefs  Helena,  on 
• mount  Calvary,  is  Aill  Asnding.  It  is  called  the 

thf  fepvlchre  t and  is  kept  in  gotnl  repair  by  the 
generous  oAerings  of  a conAant  conoourfe  of  pib 
grims.  who  annually  reforr  to  it,  as  well  as  by  the 
eontribuiions  of  feversl  ChriAian  princes.  The  wills 
of  this  church  are  of  Aonr,  and  the  roof  of  cedar ; the 
eaA  end  incloTes  Mount  Calvary,  and  the  weA  the  holy 
fepulchrc  : the  former  Is  covered  with  a noble  cupola, 
open  at  top,  and  fupported  by  16  maffive  columns. 
Over  the  high  altar,  at  the  eaO  end.  is  another  Aately 
dome.  The  nave  of  the  church  conAitutes  the  choir  t 
and  in  the  inHde  Ifles  are  ffiown  the  places  where  the 
moA  remarkable  cirenmAnnees  of  our  Saviour’s  pjf- 
Aon  were  tninfaAcd,  together  with  the  tombs  of  God- 
frey and  Baldwin,  the  two  firA  ChriAian  kings  of  Je- 
ruCilem.  In  the  chapel  of  the  cnicihxion  is  Ainwo 
ihe  vriy'  hide  in  the  rock  in  which  the  croft  Is  faid  to 
have  been  fixed.  The  altar  in  this  chapel  hath  three 
oroiTrs  on  it } and  is  richly  adorned,  particularly  with 
four  lamps  of  immenfe  value  that  hang  before  it,  and 
■re  kept  cooAantly  burning.  At  the  wcA  end  is  that 
of  the  fepulchre,  which  is  hewn  in  that  form  out  of 
the  folid  rock,  and  hath  a fmall  dome  fupported  by 
piflars  of  porphyry.  The  cloiAer  round  the  fepulchre 
aa  divided  into  fundry  chapels,  appropriated  to  the  fe- 
vers! forts  of  ChriAisni  who  refide  there  | as  Greeks, 
Armeniana.  Maronites,  Jacobites,  Copts,  Ahyffines, 
Georgians,  Itc.  and  on  the  north-welt  fide  of  it  are 
tbe  aprrtmeots  of  the  Latins,  who  have  the  care  of 
ihe  church,  and  are  forced  to  refide  conAantly  in  it  ( 
the  Turks  keeping  the  keys  of  it,  and  not  fuffering 
any  of  them  to  go  out,  but  obliging  them  to  re- 
ceive their  provifions  in  at  a wicket.  At  EaArr  thtre 
arc  fome  grand  ceremonies  performed  In  tSe  church, 
leprefcnting  our  Lord’s  paflion.  crucifixi-T.,  death, 
and  rrfuncdlioo  at  which  a vaA  concr  » fe  of  pd- 
grims  cotrwiLooly  aiHil.  for  a particuLu  account  of 


them,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Doftors  Shaw  afid  Po-  Jerulilan* 

On  Mount  Moriah,  on  the  fouth-eaA  part  of  the  ci. 
ty,  is  an  edifice  calleii  Sc/ffmon*t  7cmpit^  fUndlng  on  or 
near  the  fame  fpot  as  the  ancient  \ but  when  or  by 
whom  creded  is  uncertain.  In  the  mulA  of  it  is  a 
Turkilb  mofquc,  where  the  Jewlffi  fan^^um  famf^orum 
is  fuppofed  to  have  fli>od.  The  building,  which  Ur 
Pocockc  thinks  muA  have  been  formcHy  a Chritlian 
church,  is  held  in  the  utmoA  veneration  by  the  Turks. 

The  city  is  now  under  the  government  of  a fangiac, 
who  refidcs  in  a houfe  faid  to  hare  been  that  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  ovcr-agaiiiA  the  caAle  of  Antonia  built  by 
Herod  the  Great.  Many  of  the  churches  erefted  in 
memory  of  fome  remarkable  gofpL-I-tranra^ion,  have 
been  fioce  converted  Into  roofqucs  t into  fome  of  which 
money  wilt  procure  admittance,  but  not  into  others. 

Both  the  friars  and  other  ChriAians  arc  kept  fo  poor 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  guTcmment,  that  the  chief  fup- 
port  and  trade  of  the  place  conliAs  in  providing  Aran- 
gers  with  food  and  other  accoromodatians,  and  felling 
them  brads,  relics,  and  other  trinkets,  for  which  they 
are  obliged  to  pav  confiderabtr  fums  to  the  fangiac,  ax 
well  as  to  his  oiUccrs  i and  thofc  are  fddom  fo  well 
contented  with  their  ufual  duties,  but  thev  frequently 
extort  fome  frefn  ones,  cfpccially  from  the  Fraocifeans, 
whofe  couvent  it  the  common  receptacle  for  all  pil- 
grims, and  for  which  they  have  coriiiderable  allowan- 
CCS  from  the  pope,  ^nd  other  crowned  heads,  befidca 
the  prcfcnis  which  Araoiaers  generally  make  them  at 
their  departure.  The  mcA  remarkaUe  antiquitirs  in 
the  ncighbourfiond  of  Jerulalem  are,  l.  The  pools  of 
Bcthefda  and  Gihon  ; the  former  120  paces  long,  40 
braid,  and  at  lead  eight  deep,  but  now  without  wa- 
ter; and  the  old  arches,  w'hich  it  AIll  difeovers  at  the 
wcA  end,  are  quite  dammed  op:  the  other,  which  it- 
alKiut  a quarter  of  a mile  without  Bethlehem-gaic,  ia  ■ 
a very  Aaicly  nlic,  ic6  paces  long,  and  60  biosd, 
lined  with  a wall  and  plsAer,  snd  ftlll  well  Aored  with 
water.  2.  The  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  val- 
ley of  JchoOiaphat,  into  which  one  defeends  by  a mag- 
nificent flight  of  47  Atps.  On  the  right  hand  as  one 
goes  down,  is  alfo  the  fepulchre  of  St  Ann  the  mo- 
ther, and  on  the  left  that  of  Jofeph  the  hufband,  of 
the  virgin-mother:  fome  add  Hkewlfe  that  of  jehoia- 
kim  her  father.  In  ail  thefe  are  creeled  altars  for  prieAa 
of  all  forts  to  fay  mafs,  and  the  whole  is  cut  into  the 
folid  rock.  3.  The  tomb  of  king  JchoAiaphat,  cut 
Itkewife  into  the  rock,  and  divided  into  fcvenil  apart- 
ments ; in  one  of  which  is  his  tomb,  which  is  adorned’ 
with  a Aately  portico  and  entablature  over  it.  4.  That 
commonly  called  Ahjalurn't  pillar  or  ptlactf  as  being  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  be  that  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
ere^led  in  his  life  time  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  at* 
he  had  no  mate«IlTue.  The  place,  however,  both  with- 
in and  without,  hath  more  the  rcfcmblance  of  a fe- 
pulchnc  than  anjr  thing  clfe : though  we  do  not  read 
that  he  was  boned  there,  neither  do  the  people  here 
affirm  that  he  was.  There  Is  a great  heap  of  Aones 
about  it,  wluch  is  contimially  incresfing  t the  fuperfli* 
tioui  Jews  and  Turks  always  ihrowlng  fome  as  thc^ 
pafi,  in  token  of  their  abhorrence  of  Abfalom's  un- 
natural rebellion  againA  fo  good  and  holy  a parent.. 

The  flruflure  itlVIf  is  about  ao  cubits  fquare,  and  60  ‘ 
high,  riUBg  ia  a lofty  fquare,  adorned  below  with  four 
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7«nifftlem  columM  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  their  capiuU,  enta* 
bUturei,  See.  to  each  front.  I'rom  the  height  of  20 
; to  40  cubiti,  it  it  fomewhal  left,  and  quite  plain,  ex^ 
ceptiog  a fmall  fillet  at  the  upper  cod;  and  from  40  to 
the  top  it  changes  into  a round,  which  mwt  gradual' 
ly  into  a point,  the  whole  cut  out  of  the  foUd  rock. 
Til  ere  it  a room  within,  confidcrably  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  ground  without,  on  the  fidet  of  which  are 
nichet,  probably  to  receive  cofhnt.  5.  A little  ea(l« 
ward  of  this  it  that  called  the  tomS  of  Ztebariabt  the 
fon  of  Birachiah,  whom  the  Jews  flew  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  at  it  commonly  fuppofed.  Tbit 
fabric  it  all  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  1 8 feet  high, 
and  as  many  fquare } and  adorned  with  Ionic  columns 
oa  each  front,  cut  out  Ukewlfe  of  the  fame  rock,  and 
fupporting  a comice.  The  whole  endt  in  a pointed 
top,  like  a diamond.  But  the  mod  curious,  grand, 
and  elaborate  piecei,  in  tbit  kind,  are  the  grotts  with* 
out  the  walls  of  Jcralalem,  ftylcd  the  fefulchret  ; 
but  of  what  kings  is  not  agreed  on.  They  confld  of 
a great  number  of  apartments,  fame  of  them  fpacious, 
all  cutout  of  the  folid  marble  rock  ; and  may  juftiy 
be  pronounced  a royal  work,  and  one  of  the  mod 
noble,  farpriling,  and  magniheent.  For  a particubr 
account  of  them  we  mud  refer  the  reader,  for  svant  of 
room,  to  Pococke*s  Travels.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerufaletn  is  a fpot  of  ground,  about  30  yards  long 
and  15  broad,  now  the  burying-place  of  the  Arms* 
nians,  which  is  (hown  as  the  Aceldama,  or  Field  of 
Blood,  formerly  the  Potter's  Field,  and  fince  ftylcd 
Campo  SanHOf  or  the  Holy  Fte/Jf  purchafed  with  the 
price  of  Jodas's  treafon,  for  the  burial  of  ftrangera.  It 
ts  walled  round,  to  prevent  theTurks  abufing  the  bones 
of  Chriftians;  and  one  half  of  it  is  taken  up  by  a 
building  in  the  nature  of  a charnel  houfe.  Befides  the 
above,  a great  many  other  antiquities  in  the  city  and 
its  environs  are  fliown  to  ftraogert;  there  being  fcaroe 
any  place  or  tranfadion  mentioned  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  Teftament,  but  they  (how  the  very  fpot  of  ground 
where  the  one  ftood,  and  the  other  was  done;  not  on- 
ly here,  but  all  over  Judea. 

J£S1,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  marca  or  march  of  Ancona, 
with  a bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  fcated  on  a mountain,  near 
a river  of  the  (ame  name,  in  £.  Long.  12.  20.  N.Lat. 
43.  50. 

JESSO,  JcDso,  or  TaJfo,  a large  ifland  of  Afia 
to  the  north  of  Niphon,  and  faid  to  be  governed  by  a 
prince  tributary  to  the  empire  of  Japan  ; but  is  very 
little  known  to  the  Europeans,  fo  that  nothing  can  be 
faid  with  certainty  concerning  it. 

* JESSES,  ribt^ns  that  hang  down  from  gaHanda 
or  crosms  in  falconry  ; alfo  Ihort  ftraps  of  leather  fa- 
ftened  to  the  hawk's  legs,  and  fo  to  vcrvela. 

JESTING,  or  eoiuife  wrf,  as  diftingniihed  from 
coutinued  wit  or  humour,  lies  either  in  the-  thought, 
or  the  Uuguage,  or  both.  In  the  ftrft  cafe  it  does 
not  depend  upon  any  particular  words  or  turn  of  the 
exprimon.  But  the  greateft  fund  of  jefts  lies  in  the 
language,  L t.  in  tropes  or  verbal  ftgnrei ; thofe 
afforded  by  tropes  confiit  in  the  metaphorical  feafe  of 
(he  words,  and  thofe  of  verbal  figures  principally  turn 
upon  a double  fenfe  of  the  fame  word,  or  a fimilitude  of 
found  in  different  words.  The  third  kind  of  jokes,  which 
iic  both  in  the  fenfe  and  language,  arlfe  from  figures  of 
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fenteocet,  where  the  6gure  itfelf  coafifts  la  the  lenfe,  JefuHs. 
but  the  wit  turns  upon  the  choice  of  the  words.  '"'v 
JESUITS,  ox  the  Society  of  Jisus;  a famous  rtlU 

floua  order  of  the  Romiih  church,  founded  by  Ignatius  , 
.oyola.  See  Icvarius.— The  plan  which  this  fana-  FoundaUew 
tic  formed  of  its  conftitution  and  laws  was  fuggefted,  of  the  or* 
as  he  ^ve  out,  and  as  hU  followers  ftill  teach,  bj  the^* 
immediate  infpiration  of  heaven.  But  DOtwithftasd- 
ing  this  high  pretenfion,  his  defign  met  at  6rft  with  " 
violent  oppofition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had 
appbed  for  the  fandion  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the 
iniiitution,  referred  his  petition  to  a committee  of  cat^ 
dlnals.  They  reprcfcoted  the  eftabliflimeot  to  be  on* 
neceflarp  ai  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refufed  to 
grant  bis  approbation  of  it.  At  laft,  Lojola  removed 
alt  his  fcruplcs  by  an  ofler  which  it  was  impofllble  Ibr 
any  pope  to  rcilft.  He  propofed,  that  befides  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  of  cbaftity,  and  of  monaflio 
obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  tA  tt» 
gulars,  the  members  of  his  foclcty  fhould  take  a Ibortk 
vow  of  obedience  t6  the  pope,  binding  themfelves  to 
go  whitlicrfocver  he  fhould  command  for  the  fervicc 
of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing  from  the 
holy  fee  for  their  fupport.  At  a time  when  the  papal 
authority  had  received  fuch  a fhock  by  the  revolt  of  fb 
many  nations  from  the  Romilh  church  ; at  a time  when 
every  part  of  the  pmifh  fyftcm  was  attacked  with  fo 
moch  violence  and  iuccefs,  the  icqulfition  of  a body  ^ 
of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  ConfiRiied 
and  whom  it  might  fet  in  oppofition  to  all  its  coemicoibr  the 
was  an  objcA  of  the  bigheft  confequence.  Puul  in.  py* 
ftaotly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the  inftitution  of  the 
Jefuits  by  his  bull,  granted  the  moft  ample  priviWgea 
to  the  members  of  the  focicty,  and  appointed  Ixiyola 
to  be  the  firft  general  of  the  order.  'Phe  event  hath 
full  juftified  Paul's  difeemment,  in  [expeding  fuch  be- 
neficial confequencei  to  the  fee  of  Rome  from  this  in- 
ftitutfon.  In  lefs  than  half  a century,  the  focicty  ob- 
tained cftablifliments  in  every  country  that  adher^  to 
the  Romao'Catbolic  church  : its  power  and  wealth  in- 
creafed  amazingly  ; the  number  of  its  members  became 
great ; their  charader  u well  as  accompUfhmenta 
were  ftill  greater  ; and  the  Jefuits  were  celebrated  by 
the  friends  and  dreaded  by  the  eoemtes  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  faith  as  the  moft  able  and  enterprifing  order  in 
the  chutch. 

The  conftittttioe  and  laws  of  the  fociety  weye  per- 
feded  by  Laynex  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who 
fucceeded  LoyoU,  men  far  fuperioe  to  their  mafter  in 
abilities  and  in  the  Science  of  government.  Tber 
framed  that  fyftem  of  profound  and  artful  poUcy  which 
diftinguiihcs  the  order.  The  large  infiifion  of  fanati- 
ciCm  mingled  with  its  regulation  ihoiild  be  imputed  to 
Loyola  its  founder.  Many  ctrcumftanccs  concurred 
in  giving  a peculiarity  of  charmdrr  to  the  order  of 
Jefuits,  and  in  forming  the  members  of  it  not  only  to 
take  greater  part  in  the  aftaira  of  the  world  than  inp 
other  body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  fuperioe  influcoce 
in  the  eondud  of  than. 

The  primary  objed  of  almoft  all  the  monaftic  orders^  ^ k*  A 
» to  feparate  men  from  the  world,  and  from  any  con-^f  3^^  ^ 
cern  in  its  aftairs.  In  the  folltude  and  filcnce  of  thcdcrfingu. 
cloiftcr,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  bis  own  faJ*  Ur, 
ration  by  extraordinary  ads  of  mortification  and  pie- 
ty. He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle 
b ia 
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Jrfattt.  io  itrtrtoraAionft.  He  can  be  oS  no  benefit  to  man* 
' kind  but  by  h*i  example  and  by  bic  praycn.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Jcfuiu  are  taught  to  coufidcr  themfeUca 
aa  formed  for  ^ion.  They  are  chofen  fuldicra,  bound 
to  exert  themfclrea  continually  in  the  ferrice  of  God, 
and  of  the  pope  hii  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends 
to  iaftniA  the  ignorant,  whatever  can  be  of  ufe  to  re- 
claim or  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of  the  holy  fee,  is  their 
proper  ubjed.  'Hist  they  may  have  full  Uifure  for 
this  a^ivc  fervice,  they  aie  totally  exempted  from 
thofe  funAions  the  performance  of  which  is  the  chief 
bufinefi  of  other  monks.  'Ilicy  appear  in  no  procef- 
fions ; they  pra^ife  no  rigorous  auftcrlties  t they  do 
not  confume  one  half  of  their  time  in  the  rrpi-tition 
of  tedious  offices  : but  they  are  required  to  attend  to 
all  the  iranfa^tioni  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  thefe  may  have  upon  religion  ; they 
are  dlre^cd  to  (ludy  the  difpofttions  of  perfoni  in 
high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendihip  \ and  by 
the  very  conilitution  as  well  as  genius  of  the  order,  a 
fpirit  of  a^ion  and  intrigue  is  infufed  into  all  its 
^ members. 

P<c\iIUfi«  As  the  obje^  of  the  focicty  of  jefuits  differed  from 
tjcs  inits  that  of  the  other  monaflic  orders,  the  diverfity  was 
BO  lefs  in  the  form  of  its  goverment.  The  other  or- 
ders are  to  be  cunnUered  as  roluntary  afTociations,  in 
which  whatever  affeds  the  whole  body  is  regubted  by 
the  common  fuffrage  of  all  its  members.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  veftrd  in  the  perfons  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  convent  or  of  the  whole  foctety  ) the  Ir^ifla- 
tlve  authority  refides  in  the  community.  Affairs  of 
moment,  relating  to  particular  convents,  are  determi- 
ned in  conventual  chapters  ; fuch  as  refpcA  the  whole 
order  arc  confiderrd  in  general  congregations.  But 
l^oyob,  full  of  (he  ideas  of  implicit  obedience,  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  military  profrfTion,  appointed 
that  the  government  of  his  order  ihould  be  purely  mo- 
narchicil.  A general,  chofen  for  life  by  deputies  from 
the  fevcral  provinces,  poflefled  power  that  wasfuprcme 
and  indepeadrnt,  extending  to  every  perfun  and  to 
every  cafe.  He,  by  his  (ole  authority,  nominated 
provincials,  reciorr,  and  every  oiher  officer  employed 
in  the  government  of  the  focicty,  and  could  remove 
them  at  pWafure.  In  him  was  veiled  the  fovereign 
adminifiration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order. 
Every  member  belonging  to  it  was  at  his  difpofal ; 
and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate  he  could  impofe  on 
^ them  any  talk,  or  employ  them  in  what  fervice  foever 
Pi  wtrof  he  pWafed.  To  his  commands  they  were  required  to 
the  gcj.e-  yield  not  only  outward  obedience,  but  to  rellgn  up  to 
him  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills  and  the  fenti- 
’ ments  of  their  own  underllanding^.  Tliey  were  to 
litlen  to  his  injun^i<  ns  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by 
ChrifI  hithfelf  Under  his  direJIton  they  were  to  be 
mere  paHive  inflruments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  or  like  dead  cxicafes  incapable  of  rcfillance. 
Such  a finguUr  form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  imprefs 
its  charader  on  all  the  members  of  the  order,  and  to 
give  a peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is 
not,  in  tlx  annals  of  mankind,  any  example  of  fuch 
a perfect  defpoiifm,  exercifed  not  over  monks  fhut  up 
in  the  cells  of  a convent,  but  over  men  difpcried  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  conflitulions  of  the  order  veil  in  the  general 
fuch  abfolute  dominion  ovet  all  its  members,  they  ctre- 
Voi..  IX.  Tart  I. 
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fully  provide  for  his  being  perfectly  informed  with  re*  Jefvrt*- 
fped  to  the  charadcr  and  ahiliitcs  of  his  fubje^ti.  v ' 
Every  novice  who  offers  himfcif  aa  a candidate  for  en- 
tering into  the  order,  is  obliged  to  naniTefl  his  con- 
fcience  to  the  Tuperior,  or  a perfon  appointed  by  hire  ; 
and  is  required  to  confefs  not  only  his  fins  and  defefls, 
but  to  difeover  the  inebnatioos,  the  paflions,  and  tlx 
bent  of  his  foul.  This  manifeflatton  mull  be  renewed 
every  fix  months.  The  focicty,  not  Cstisticd  with  pe- 
netrating in  this  manner  into  the  innermofl  rcceffes  of 
the  heart,  direct  each  member  to  obferve  the  wordsi 
and  adlions  of  the  novices;  they  arc  conflilutcd  fpies 
upon  their  condu^,  and  arc  bound  to  difclofe  every 
thing  of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  ruperior. 

In  order  that  this  ferutiny  into  their  chara^er  may  be 
as  complete  as  pof&ble,  a long  noviciate  mud  expire, 
during  which  they  pafs  through  the  feveral  graclationi 
of  ranks  in  the  focicty  ; and  they  mud  have  attained 
the  fulUigc  of  thirty-three  years  before  tlicy  can  be 
admitted  to  take  the  final  vows,  by  which  they  become 
profefled  members.  By  thefe  various  methods,  the  fupe- 
riors,  under  whofe  immediate  infpeCtion  the  novices  are 
placed,  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  their  difj^to- 
fitions  and  talents.  In  order  that  the  general,  who  ia 
the  foul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole  focicty, 
may  have  undci  his  eye  every  thing  neceffary  to  inform 
or  direct  him,  the  provincials  and  heads  of  the  feveral 
houfes  are  <d>ligcd  to  tranfmit  to  him  tegular  and  fre- 
quent reports  concerning  the  members  under  iluir  in- 
fpedion.  In  thefe  they  defeend  into  minute  details 
with  refpe^  to  the  charaAer  of  each  perfon,  hts  abi- 
lities nstutal  or  acquired,  his  temper,  his  experience 
in  affairs,  aud  the  particular  department  for  winch  he 
is  bed  fitted.  Thefe  reports,  when  digefled  and  ar- 
ranged, are  entered  into  regiilers  kept  of  purpofe,  that 
the  general  may,  at  <me  comprchenfive  view,  furvey 
the  date  of  the  fociety  in  every  corner  of  the  eatth  { 
obferve  the  qualifications  and  talents  of  its  members  ; 
and  thus  cKoofe,  uith  perfed  information,  tix  indru- 
ments  which  bis  shfoluie  power  can  employ  in  any  fer- 
vice  for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  dedine  them.  ^ 

As  it  was  the  profeffed  intention  of  the  order  of  PregieAaf 
Jefuits  to  labour  with  unwearied  xeal  in  promoting  fh« 
the  fslvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them  of  coutfc  io 
many  active  fiinAion*.  From  their  firft  inllitution, 
they  confidered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar 
province  ; tliry  ainried  st  being  fpiritual  guides  aqd 
confcflors  : they  preached  frequently  in  older  to  In- 
dru6t  the  people  $ they  fet  nut  as  miffioDaries  to  con- 
vert unbelieving  nations.  The  novelty  of  the  intllMi- 
tion,  81  well  as  the  finguhrity  of  Its  objrds,  procured 
the  ofdir  many  admirers  and  patrons.  ’Fhe  gnvcroi  rs  - 
of  tlx  fociety  had  the  addreia  to  avail  thcmfrlvcs  of 
every  circumdance  in  its  favour;  and  in  a Ihort  time 
the  number  as  well  as  inftu;'ncc  of  its  members  in- 
citafed  wonderfollr.  Before  ihe  expiiaiion  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  the  Jefuits  had  obiaiiied  the  chief 
dire^liun  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every  catholic 
country  in  Europe.  They  had  bec«ime  the  confeiTora 
of  almofl  all  its  monarchs  ; a fun^ion  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance in  any  reign,  but,  under  a weak  prince,  fu- 
perior  even  to  that  of  miiiitler  *n,ty  were  the  fpi- 
ritual guides  of  almofi  every  perfon  eminent  for  rank 
or  power.  They  ponVffcd  the  highell  degree  of  con* 
fidcDoe  and  iniereft  with  the  papal  court,  as  the  mod 
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tet]oa«  and  able  championi  for  iti  authority.  'Hie  the  Jefuiu«  influenced  by  the  fame  principle  of  at* 
advaatagrt  which  an  adive  and  eoterpriflng  body  of  tachment  ta  the  intcreft*  of  their  focietyt  hare  been 
men  might  dcrire  from  all  thefe  circumftancei  are  ob*  the  moft  zealous  patrans  of  thofe  do^nci  which 
▼ioui.  Tliey  formed  the  minds  of  men  in  their  youth,  tend  to  exalt  ecclcflailical  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil 
They  retained  an  afeendaot  over  them  in  their  advan*  oorernaent«  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
ced  yeara.  They  poiTciTed,  at  different  periods,  the  Rome  a jurifdiftien  as  exteafive  and  abfulute  as  was 
diredion  of  the  moft  confidrrable  courts  in  Europe,  claimed  by  the  mofl  prefumptuous  pontiffs  in  the  dark 
*rhtj  mingled  in  all  affairs.  They  took  part  in  every  ages.  They  have  contended  for  tlic  entire  independ' 
intrigue  and  rcvulution.  The  general,  by  means  of  cnce  of  ecclellaflics  on  the  civil  maglllratcf.  They 
the  cxtenfjve  intelligence  which  be  received,  could  re*  have  published  fuch  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  op* 
gulato  the  operations  of  the  order  with  the  moft  per-  poling  princes  who  were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
fed  difeemment  ; and,  by  means  uf  his  abfulute  power,  as  countenanced  the  moft  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended 
could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmoft  vigour  and  to  diffolve  all  the  ties  which  coDoeCt  fubjeds  witli  their 
effed.  rulers. 

'rogrther  with  the  power  of  the  order,  ita  wealth  As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority 
continued  to  iocieafe  Various  expedients  were  devi*  from  the  zeal  with  which  it  fto^  forth  in  defence  of 
fed  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of  poverty,  the  Romilh  church  againll  the  attacks  of  the  reform* 
The  order  aetjuirrd  ample  poitefUuns  in  every  catholic  cts,  its  members,  proud  of  this  diliindtioii,  have  con* 
country;  and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magoiflemee  fidered  it  as  their  peculiar  fundion  to  combat  the 
of  its  public  buildings,  together  with  the  value  of  Its  opinions  and  to  check  the  progrelii  of  the  Proteftauts. 
property,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  moft  opu-  'i’hey  have  made  ufe  of  every  art,  and  have  cmployeii 
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lent  of  llic  monaftic  fraternities.  Befides  the  fources 
of  wealth  common  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Je* 
fuits  puireffed  one  which  was  peculiar  to  thccnfelvcs. 
Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  their  mif* 
hons,  and  of  facilitating  the  fupport  of  their  mifltona* 
ties,  they  obtained  a fpecial  licence  from  the  court  of 
Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations  which  they  laboured 
to  convert.  In  coofrquence  of  this,  they  engaged  in 
an  extenfive  and  lucrative  commerce  both  in  the  Kaft 
and  Weft  Indies.  They  opened  warehoufes  in  differ* 
eni  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended  their  com* 
modiiies.  Not  fatisfted  with  trade  alone,  they  imi* 
tated  the  example  of  other  commercial  focicties,  and 
aimed  at  obtaining  fettlemcats.  They  acquired  puf- 
frffion  accordingly  of  ■ large  and  fertile  province  in 
the  fouthern  continent  of  America,  and  reigned  as 
fovereigns  over  fome  hundred  thouUnd  fubjcAs. 

Unliappily  for  mankind,  the  vaA  influence  which 
the  order  uf  Jefuits  acquired  by  all  tlicfc  diffcrcot 
means,  has  been  often  exerted  with  the  moft  pernicious 
effeA.  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  difeipline  ob* 
ferved  by  the  fociety  in  forming  its  members,  and  fuch 
the  fundamental  maxims  in  its  conftitution,  that  every 
Jefuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  intereft  of  the  order 
as  the  capital  objeA  to  which  every  conftdcration  was 
to  be  facriticed.  This  fpifft  of  attachment  to  their  or* 
der,  the  moft  ardent  perhaps  that  ever  influenced  any 
body  of  men,  is  the  charaAeriftic  principle  of  the  Je- 
fuits, and  ferves  as  a key  to  the  genius  of  their  policy 
as  well  as  the  pectftiarlties  in  their  feniimcnts  and  con* 
duA. 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  tlic  fo* 
cicty  that  its  members  ihould  pi’ffef*  an  ainndant  over 


every  weapon  againft  them.  They  have  fet  them* 
fclvcs  in  oppofition  to  every  gentle  or  tolerating  mea* 

Cute  in  their  favour.  They  hare  inccflkntly  ftiitcd  up 
againft  them  all  the  rage  uf  eccleftaftical  and  civil  per* 
fccutioo. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have  indeed  ventu* 
red  to  teach  the  fame  panicious  doflrines,  and  hare 
held  opinions  equally  inconfiftent  with  the  <mler  and 
happinefi  of  civil  focicty.  But  they,  from  rcafons 
which  are  obvious,  have  cither  delivered  fuch  opinions 
with  greater  referve,  or  have  propagated  them  with 
lefs  fuccefs.  Whoever  rccoUc^the  events  which  have 
happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries,  will  tind 
that  the  Jefuits  may  juftly  be  confi'lcrcd  as  refponfiblc 
for  moft  of  the  pernicious  effect  aniing  from  that 
corrupt  aisd  dangerous  cafuiftry,  from  thofe  extrava- 
gant tenets  cuncemiog  ccclenafticai  power,  and  from 
that  intolerant  fpirii,  which  have  been  the  difgracc  of 
the  chuich  of  Rome  throughout  that  period,  and 
which  have  brought  fo  many  calamities  upon  civil  fo* 
ciety.  ^ 

But,  amidft  many  bad  confcquences  flowing  fromSomt 
the  inftitution  of  this  order,  mankind,  it  muft  be  ac-  vautagc-«rc«- 
knowlcdgcd,  have  derived  from  it  fomc  conftdcrable  ^ 

advantages.  As  live  Jefuits  made  the  education  of 
youth  one  of  their  capital  objeAs,  and  as  their  firll  of  this 
attempts  to  cftablilh  c olleges  for  the  reception  of  ftu-^>^er. 
dents  were  violently  oppolcd  by  the  uoiverfiiiei  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  it  Ucaaie  neceftary  for  them,  as  the 
moft  cffeAual  method  of  acquiring  the  public  favour,, 
to  furpafs  (heir  rivals  in  fciencc  and  induftry.  This 
prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  ftudy  of  ancient  lite* 
laturc  with  extraordinary  ardour.  This  put  them  up* 


perfons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power;  the  defire  of  on  various  methods  for  facilitating  the  inftruAioo  of 
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acquiring  and  prefciving  fuch  a dirtAion  of  their  con- 
duct with  greater  facility,  has  led  the  Jefuits  to  pro* 
pagaic  a fyltem  of  tclaxed  and  pliant  raoiality,  which 
accommodates  iirelf  to  the  paflioos  of  men,  which 
iulliflts  their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  ireperfec- 
tioiis,  which  aiilhorifcs  alraoft  every  sdion  that  the 
moft  audacious  or  crafty  {(olitidao  would  wilh  to  per- 
petrate. 

As  the  profperily  of  the  order  was  intimately  con 
<scAcd  V the  prcferv;ilioa  of  the  papal  authority. 


^outh ; and,  by  the  improvements  which  they  made 
in  it,  they  have  contributed  fo  much  towards  the  pro* 
grefs  of  polite  learniug,  that  on  this  account  they  have 
merited  well  uf  fociety.  Nor  has  the  order  of  Jefuits 
been  fiiccefsful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  Htc* 
rature ; it  has  produced  likewife  eminent  mafters  its 
many  branches  of  fcitnee,  and  can  alone  boaft  of  a 
greater  number  uf  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  otbtr 
reiigtous  fraienillits  taken  together. 

But  it  is  in  the  new  w'orld  that  the  jefuite  have  ex- 
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JeTuib.  hibtted  the  moft  wonderful  display  of  their  abditie^t 
V ■■  tod  have  contributed  moft  effedualljr  to  the  benefit  of 
the  human  fpecica.  I'he  conquerors  of  that  unfortu- 
nate quarter  of  the  globe  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 
plander,  to  enflave)  and  to  exterminate  ita  iahabitanti* 
The  Jefuiu  alone  have  made  humanity  the  objcA  of 
Sett'«ment  <heir  fettling  there.  About  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
in  Pan-  century*  they  obtained  admiltlon  into  the  fertile  pro- 
rince  of  Paraguay*  which  ftretchea  acrofs  the  fouth- 
ern  continent  of  America,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains  of  Potofi  to  the  confines  of  the  Spanifh 
and  Portuguefe  fetdements  on  the  banka  of  the  river 
de  la  Plata.  They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a Aate 
little  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men 
when  they  firft  begin  to  unite  together;  fttangm  to 
the  arts*  fubfiffing  precarioudy  by  hunting  or  filhing* 
and  hardly  acquainted  with  firft  principles  of  fu& 
ordination  and  government.  The  Jefuits  fee  them- 
(ielves  to  inftmA  and  to  civilize  thefe  (avages.  Thej’ 
taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground*  to  rear  ume  am- 
miU,  and  to  build  houfes.  They  brought  them  to 
live  together  in  viU^es.  They  trained  them  to  arts 
and  manufiiAuret.  They  made  them  lafte  the  fweets 
of  (bciety,  and  accoftom^  them  to  the  blcPinps  fe- 
curity  aril  order.  Thefe  people  became  the  fubject* 
of  their  benefaWorf,  who  have  governed  thim  with  a 
tender  artcntion,  rcfrmbling  that  with  wliicli  a hther 
dirtAs  bi*4  children.  Refpc^lcd  and  beloved  abnoft  to 
adoration,  a few  Jefuits  prefided  over  feme  hundred 
thonfand  Indians.  They  maintaicied  a perfed  cqua- 
iiiy  among  all  the  members  of  the  coriimmiiiy.  Each 
of  them  was  obliged  to  labour,  not  for  hlmlclf  alone, 
but  for  the  public,  n'he  produce  of  their  fields,  to- 
gether with  the  Ihiits  of  their  indotlry  of  every  fpe- 
det,  were  depofited  in  common  ftorehoufci*,  from  which 
each  individual  received  every  thing  neceffary  for  the 
fupply  of  his  want!. ' By  this  inilitutions  ahnoft  all 
the  paffions  which  difiuih  the  ptacc  of  fociity,  and 
render  the  members  of  it  unli.ippy*  were  extinguished. 
A few  magiflrates*  chofen  by  the  Indians  themfclves* 
watched  over  the  public  tranquillity*  aud  fecured  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  The  fanguinary  punilhments  fre- 
quent under  other  governments  were  unknown.  An 
admonition  from  a Jefuit,  a flight  mark  of  infamy,  or* 
an  fome  fingular  occafion,  a kw  laOies  with  t whip* 
were  fufficient  to  maintain  good  order  among  thefe  in- 
nocent and  happy  people. 

Bm  even  in  this  meritorinui  effort  of  the  jefnits 
for  (be  good  of  mankind*  the  genius  and  fpirit  of 
their  order  have  mingled  and  are  difcemible.  They 
plainly  aimed  at  cflablilhing  in  Paraguay  an  indepen- 
dent empitr,  fuhjcA  to  the  fociety  alone,  and  which* 
by  the  (uptrior  excellence  of  its  conftitulion  and  po- 
lice, could  fcarccly  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominion 
over  all  the  fouthern  continent  of  America.  With 
this  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Spaniaida  or  Portu- 
guefe  in  the  adjacent  fetilctoenta  from  acquiring  toy 
dangeroua  inffuence  over  the  people  within  the  limitt 
of  the  province  fubjed  to  the  fociety*  the  Jefuits  en- 
deavoured to  infpire  the  Indians  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt  of  thefe  nations.  They  cut  off  all  intercourfe 
between  then  fubjeds  and  the  SpanilK  or  Prrttiguefe 
fettlctnents  I'liey  prc'hihited  any  private  trader  of 
either  nation  frrm  enreiing  their  lerritorus.  Wlieo 
they  were  obliged  to  admit  any  perfun  in  a public  cha- 
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rader  from  the  neighbotrring  govemmesU*  they  did 
not  permit  him  to  have  any  converfation  with  their  " 
fubjedst  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  the 
boufe  where  thefe  ftrangers  refided  unleft  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a Jefuit.  In  order  to  render  any  communi- 
cation between  them  as  difficult  as  poflible*  they  tn- 
duftrioufly  avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge 
of  the  Spanifh  or  of  any  other  European  language ; 
but  encouraged  the  different  tribes  which  they  had 
civilized  to  acquire  a certain  dialed  of  the  Indian 
tongue*  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  univerfal  lan- 
guage throughout  their  dominions.  At  all  thefe  pre- 
cautions, without  militaiy  force*  would  have  been  in- 
fufficient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  fecure  and  per- 
manent, they  inftruded  their  fuhjeds  in  the  European 
arts  of  war.  They  formed  them  into  bodies  of  cavalry 
aod  infantry,  completely  armed  and  regularly  difclpli- 
Bcd.  They  provided  a great  train  of  artillery,  as  well 
as  magazines  ftored  with  all  the  implemrnu  of  war. 

*l*hut  they  eftabli/hed  an  army  fo  numerous  and  well- 
appointed,  as  to  be  formidable  In  a country  where  a 
few  fickly  and  ill-difciplined  battalions  compofed  all 
the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or 
Portuguefe.  ,t 

Such  were  the  laws*  the  policy*  aod  the  genius  of  Oownfal 
this  formidable  order;  of  which*  however*  aperfed?^^'*^* 
knowledge  has  only  bnn  attainable  of  late.  Europe 
had  obferved*  for  two  centuries,  the  ambition  and 
power  of  the  order.  But  while  it  felt  many  fatal  ef- 
feAi  of  thefe*  it  could  not  fully  dtfeern  the  caufes  to 
which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted 
with  many  of  the  fingular  reflations  in  the  political 
conftitution  or  goveinment  or  the  Jefuits*  which  form- 
ed the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  intrigue  that  difttoguiffi- 
ed  its  members*  and  elevated  the  body  itfelf  to  ^ch  a 
height  of  power.  It  was  a fundamental  maxim  with 
the  Jefuits,  from  their  firft  inftitution,  not  to  publiiH 
the  rules  of  their  order.  Thefe  they  kept  concealed 
as  an  impenetrable  myftery.  They  never  communi- 
cated them  to  ftrangers*  nor  even  to  the  greater  part 
of  their  own  members.  They  refufed  to  produce  them 
when  required  by  courts  cfjuftice  ; and,  by  a ftraoge 
folecifm  in  policy,  the  civil  power  in  diffemu  countries 
aulhorlfed  or  connived  at  the  eftablilhment  of  an  order 
of  men,  whofc  conftitution  and  laws  were  concealed 
with  a folicicude  which  alone  was  a good  reafon  fur 
having  excluded  them.  During  the  profccutions  late- 
ly carried  on  againft  them  in  Portugal  and  France* 
the  Jefuits  have  been  fo  inconfidcratc  as  to  produce 
the  myfterious  volumes  of  their  inftitutc.  By  the  aid 
of  thefe  authentic  records,  the  principiei  of  their  go- 
vernment may  be  delineated,  and  the  fources  of  their 
power  inveftigated  with  a degree  of  certainty  and 
precifion  which*  previous  to  that  event*  it  was  impol- 
fible  to  attain. 

The  pernicious  effeds*  however*  of  the  fpirit  and 
conftitution  of  this  order*  rendered  it  early  obnoxious 
to  fome  of  the  principal  puweri  in  Europe,  and  gra- 
diuUy  brought  on  its  downfal.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
faw  it  expedient  to  check  its  progrefs  in  his  domi- 
cions ; it  was  expelled  England,  Ly  proclamation 
2 James  I.  in  1604;  Venice*  in  i6c6;  Portugal*  in 
17591  France,  in  1764;  Spain  and  Sicily,  in  1767  ; 
and  totally  fuppreffed  and  abuliihed  by  the  late  Pope 
GcmcntXlV.  in  1773. 
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JESUITS  BAKK.  S«e  the  article  Cinchona. 
j The  accouDt  there  given  being,  however,  fomewhat 
defe^ive  and  in  regard  both  lo  the  enume- 

ration of  the  fpeciea  and  tha  botanical  difttn^ona,  it 
hat  been  thmi^ht  proper  to  fupply  thofe  dcfe^a  in- 
thia  place  by  the  following  more  particular  dcfcriptiona 
and  additional  notices  concerning  an  article  of  lb  great 
importance  in  the  materia  medica.  , 

**  I Cinchona  orrtCf/f.iti$  (Quinquina  Condam, 
jUla  Golhc.  I7t8)f  PtitmriAH'BA%*.  Tret.  The  cha- 
raileri  are  as  fulJowt. 

**  Cai  Perianthiiim  monophyllum,  fuperum,  quinque* 
fidu  n,  miiiimnm,  perllllrna.  Cor.  monopctAla,  iiifundi* 
bu!if<n’mi«:  tubua  cylindn’cuf,  lungu*  ; limbiu  patu)u9, 
quinquifidua,  acutus.  Stam.  Filamcnia  quiiique,  mini- 
ma; anthcrx  oblongz.  intra  faucem  conillz.  Pyi.Cltr- 
men  fubrolundum,  inferum  ; ftytus  longituHfne  corollz. 
Iligma  crailiurculum,  oblongum,  limpicx.  Capfula 
fubfittunda;  caiyce  curonata,  bilocularis,  a baii  verfua 
apicem  bifariam  delMfceiM.  Sem.  plurima,  oblonga, 
oomprrna*  marginata.  Ohftrv.  Floe  interdum  demit 
quintam  partem  numeri  in  fingulia  partibus  ** 

In  Vol.  XL-  of  the  Phd.  Tranf  p.  8i.  N’  44!$. 
there  is  an  account  of  the  Jefuiti*bark  tree  of  Peru 
by  Mr  William  Arrot.— M.  de  la  Condamine  after- 
wards gave  a more  particular  and  fcleotific  account  of 
thia  Xrte  : fince  which  fpecimens  of  the  fru^ificatioo 
have  been  fent  to  Europe  ; and  Dr  Pulteaey  haa  gitea 
an  excellelK  figure  in  Ims  inaugural  difliertalion  Dt 
Cortiee  Peruwano  in  1764*  from  which  our  figure  ia 
oopi^. 

The  properiiei  and  preparationi  of  the  Peruvian  barla 
have  been  already  fuf^iently  detailed  under  the  ankle 
Cinchona.  We  IhaQ  here  a^M  the  following  notice  of 
a new  preparation  of  thia  bark  recomoiendcd  by  M. 
'Ennel.  He  direAs  lo  “ boil  fix  grains  of  fall  of  tartar 
with  an  ounce  of  bark  in  a pint  of  water;  and,  after 
filtering  th«  d«co^on»  another  pint  of  water  ia  to  be 
boiled  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fall  and  the  remain- 
ing bark.  In  this  way  00  biitcmcfa  remaina;  at  the 
lame  time  that  the  Hrength  of  the  bark  appears  to  be 
completely  exhaufted,  as  alcoht^  only  cxira^ed  two 
grains  of  refin  from  it  ” 

7.  Cinchona  CAtiBAtA  fit  Jamaicmssii.  Of  this 
bark  Dr  Wright  haS  given  an  accurate  defeription 
with  an  elegant  engraving  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vo!.  Ixvii, 
p.  504,  from  which  we  Ihall  extraA  the  botanic  cbarmAcrs 
fo  astodiHingnifh  it  from  other  fpecies. 

**  Fol  ovau,  integerrima,  acuta,,  enerria,  oppofita. 
Fltr,  riiigulares,axilkrct.  Cal.  Periantbium  monophyl- 
lom,quinquefidum,  minimum,  perfifteos,  cam  panulatti'm, 
obfohtifllmi.qui  quedeotatum.  Cor.  monopetala,  infun- 
dibultformis;  tubus  cylindraceus,  lungilTimus}  limbus 
quinqueparikus,  tubo  leqiialit;  laciniisovatis.  oblongis, 
reflexis,  qtiandoque  pendulis.  Stam.  Filameata  quin- 
que,  filiformta,  ere^a  c medio  tobi,  longitudine  co- 
rolle  ; an*  here  longifBmie,  ohtufa.  creAe  fupra  bafin 
exteriorem,  affixx  in  fauee  corollx.  6'^  bipartibilis, 
in  duu  partes  dinepimemo  parallelo,  latere  inferioredc* 
hifeens.  Sem.  plurima,  comprefla,  mirginata,  oblonga.*' 

Dr  Wright  at  firft  found  this  tree  of  a fmall  fixe; 
fince  which  he  difeovered  it  50  feet  high,  and  of  a pro- 
portional height. 

The  bark  from  the  larger  trunk  ia  very  fibroos  and 
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woody  I that  from  the  Umbi  and  roots,  when  dry,  bfttkt 
0>ort  oir,  aod  powders  cafier  than  the  Peruvioa  bark. 
The  Jefuits  bark  of  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  moll  agree-  '* 
able  iMttera ; and  infuied  in  wine  os  fpiriti  with  a KttW 
lemon  peel,  mahesa  rich  aod  elegant  tin^ure. 

In  the  north  fide  of  Jamaica,  where  this  bark  h pro- 
duced io  the  greaiefi  perfedioo,  it  is  held  in  high 
cflccm,  and  anfwcrs  every  purpofe  of  the  jefuits  bark. 
It  (its  eafy  on  the  ilomsch,  and  never  occalkna  vo- 
miting nor  naufea,  but  checks  them  in  remitting  fe* 
vers,  or  where  the  iloroach  is  weak  or  difordcred. 

3.  Cinchona  Tbiucma  : •'  Foldt  oppofiiis,  ovalis,  a- 
cutts.tmegerrimis,petiulat>s;f’V0rif<atribo9,aKlUaHbos.'* 

The  leaves  are  like  the  CiOihunaCaribxa,  but  larger* 
The  flowers  three  in  number  frona  the  axillx  of  tba 
leaves,  and  of  a fine  red  colour.  The  lacinie  are  reflet- 
ed.  The  feed-vcH'ela  are  larger  tliao  any  of  the  other 
fpecies  we  have  yet  feen. 

Mr  Roberta  difevvered  tlita  bark  tree  about  the  year 
1781,  but  found  It  mi  where  elfc  than  in  that  diilrkt 
of  Jamaica  called  MtnehtonteL  It  growi  by  the  fido 
of  a foiaU- rapid  river  near  the  Bath,  and  ia  about  35  feet 
high,  but  not  thick  in  proportion. 

Towards  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  the  bark  is  rough 
and  furrowed  ; but  higher  up  it  is  fmooth,  and  haa 
much  ibe  appearance  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  11  thin- 
ner, more  fibroua,  aod  redder,  than  either  the  Peruviaa 
or  the  Jamaica  bark  already  mentioned.  When  pow* 
deredi.it  ia  of  a cionaAon  colour,  inclining  more  to  red. 
The  lafte  is  mofty,  bitter,  and  aflringent.  It  yields  its 
qualities  either  inlufed  in  wine  or  fpirita,  but  with 
fome  difficulty  to  cold  iofufion  by  water. 

Trsals  have  been  made  with  this  bark  in  the  cure  of 
fevera,  aod  in  fevers]  with  fucceft.  But  few  people 
ootild  bear  more  than  iO  grains,  and  even  that  quantity 
foinetiAca  occafioned  £0  dittrefling  a ficknefa  and  nau- 
(ea  that  its  exhibitioa  has  been  in  general  left  off. 

4.  Cinchona  pLouiBOMDAt  (PhiL  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxiv, 
lab-  19.  page  43a.),  St  LvetA^BAkt  Tret.  **  Cin- 
chona JUnitu  panntculatis,  gUbrii;  laciaiia  linearibus, 
tubo  lungioribui ; ftaminia  eafenii ; foiiu  ellipticiav 
gUbris.*’ 

The  fpecimen  of  this  bark  we  have  examined  was 
externally  fmooth  ; it  was  thin,  and  very  hbrooa.  Its 
tafle  was  a moll  naufeous  bitter,  that  lafted  long  in  the 
mouth ; its  aflringeoi  quality  was  more  than  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark. 

This  bark  is  violently  emetic  when  frcfli;  but  on 
long  keeping,  it  lofes  this  quality  in  part  only,  as  no. 
more  than  ao  grains  can  be  ventured  on,  and  its  re- 
petition at  fevcral  hours  diffaooe. 

Intermitting  and  remitting  fevera  have  been  cured 
by  this  bark,  after  refiding  the  ul'e  of  the  Peruvian 
bark.  But  it  11  probable  that  in  thufe  cafes  the  cure 
was  effeded  more  from  its  emetic  powers  than  by  it» 
tonic  virtues.  At  prefent,  however,  it  has  gone  into- 
difufe,  except  perbips  in  the  ifiands  where  it  grows, 
or  where  the  Peruvian  bark  haa  cillicr  failed,  or  can- 
not ealily  be  got  to  hand. 

5.  Cinchona  .dtacarexo/a.*  **  FoTut  elUpticia,  rigi- 
dia,  obtufis,  glabris;  ^/«nisapAoniculaus,glabrU) 

Juiu  ovalis,  codatis. 

Mr  John  Ltodfay  furgeon,  Wctlmoreland,  Jamaica^ 
an  expert  and  diligent  botanidi  discovered  thia  fpccica 
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ibmit  tbe  yetr  178^.  It  grew  oo  tbe  fide  of  t deep 
hill  or  emioeoce  ruoning  from  ctft  to  weft,  and  the 
tree  wm  only  about  eight  or  tea  feet  higfe. 

The  leaves  in  a recent  ftatc  were  oval,  flilning,  and 
rigid  ( the  fprig  dries  with  great  difficulty,  and  turns 
Co  a roftj  brown.  The  fpike  has  many  white  flowers, 
fimiUr  in  figure  to  thofc  of  the  St  Lucia  bark  tree. 
The  feed  vefleU  are  larger  than  thofc  of  the  Peruvian. 
The  feeds  are  finall  and  fcaly.  The  trunks  of  this  fmall 
tree  are  much  furrowed  $ the  cuticle  very  thick  \ the 
bark  farther  up.  fmootb  and  brown  ; that  of  the  in- 
fide  is  of  the  colour  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  but  more 
fibrous.  It  has  no  aroma  ; and  is  lefs  bitter,  but  more 
aftringenl,  thin  the  cinchona  officinalis. 

Mr  Lindfay  has  made  trial  of  this  bark  in  the  cure 
of  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  with  fuccefs.  He 
finds  that  the  (lomach  will  bear  25  or  30  grains  very 
well.  He  has  ufed  it  alfo  in  tincture  and  decoAion, 
in  various  ^fes  of  dyfpepfia,  with  advantage.  On  tlie 
whole,  were  this  bark  to  be  had  in  fufficient  quantity, 
it  promifes  to  be  an  uiefol  fuccedaneum  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark. 

6 CmcHOMA  yf/rccrjr/rpi/a.*  ** panntcultiia 
glabris  t Citp/ttlis  oblongia  pentagonis  ; linearibus 

Unceolatis.*'  (Vide  ^r«eiWn,vol.viii.  1787, p.  1 17. 

7.  CiNCKONA  Montaha.  This  fpecies,  which  is 
a native  of  Guadaluupe  and  Martinico,  was  firft 
deferibed  by  M.  Mallet,  in  the  Jourruil  de  Phyfiqu* 
for  March  1781*  under  the  name  of  :^mquina  Puon  t 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  employed  by  the  author  with 
the  happieft  rffedfs,  io  intermittent  fevers,  even  af- 
ter the  Peruvian  bark  had  failed. -^It  has  fince  been 
fcientific*ally  deferibed,  and  a figure  of  it  given,  by 
M.  Badier  in  the  Journal  de  Ph^qui^  Feb.  1789, 
under  the  name  of  **  C'mchmia  AlontanSt  foliis  ova- 
tia  utrioque  glabris,  ftipulis  bafi  connatevvaginan- 
tibus,  corymbo  terroinali,  corollis  glabris.’*  Ic  is 
deferibed  at  a very  beautiful  tree,  growing  more  than 
40  feet  high,  and  having  a large  regular  head  of 
branches  with  a thick  foliage.  The  bark,  when  the 
epidermis  is  removed,  is  of  a grey-brown  colour,  and 
hi  tafte  very  bitter.  It  would  feem  to  contain  no  re- 
fin, all  its  cxiraA  being  foluble  in  water.  It  is  how- 
ever reprefented  as  a vi-ry  qukk  and  powerful  febri- 
fuge, as  we  have  already  noticed;  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  poflefTes  an  emetic  and  cathartic  property.  I'o 
thefe  poffibly  its  effedf  on  fever  may  he  in  part  owing  ; 
though  whether  its  evacuating  qualities  will  admit  of 
its  ever  becoming  a good  fubftiiute  for  the  officinalis, 
or  whether  it  poflefles  any  tonic  power,  remains  yet 
tu  be  determined. 

8.  Cinchona  SusotA  t thus  deferibed  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  Phjfique  for  October  1790:  Foltis  minimis 

fubrotundis,  peduQCulii  uniflorit.  corollis  glabns  qua- 
drifidis  tetrandrit,  feminibus  rubemarginatii.”  It  ts 
a native  of  St  Dominco.  The  flowers  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Caribxa,  but  freallerby  a half.  It  is  but  a (hrubby 
plant,  not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height.  'I'ht 
leaves  are  fmall  and  very  glabrous,  and  the  branches 
terminated  by  a fpine.  The  peculiar  properties  of  this 
bark,  or  its  comparative  efficacy  as  a medicine,  have  not 
yet  been  afeertained. 

9.  10.  In  the  Manuel  dee  Ve^etaax  by  M.  de  St  Ger- 
■kain,  we  find  two  fpecies  mentioned  under  the  namea 
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of  Cinehtma  AmtUlanu  and  Cinchona  Herhaeea  / but  M no  JehiiU 
are  added,  we  can 

r I.  A bark  under  the  name  of  Anoustuba  Bask 
has  lately  been  imrodiiced  into  practice  as  a fiihftitute 
for  the  Pcrinrian  bark.  See  London  Medical  Journal, 
vtJ.x.  page  154. 

'rhis  bark  is  of  much  the  fame  colour  ar»d  ihicknefs  as 
the  canclla  aromattca,  and  powders  very  freely.  It  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  aromatic  tafte  joined  to  bitternefs  and 
aftring(.ncy  ; and  has  been  fuppofed  a true  fpecies  of  cin- 
chona, different  from  the  blanca  or  white  fort  mentioned 
by  Mr  William  Arrot  in  Pliil.  Tranf.  vol.  xl.  0^44^.  Mr 
Bruce,  however,  is  faid  to  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
bark  of  the  Brucea  antidyfenicritn  ; to  which  indeed 
the  refembUnce  is  very  confiderable  in  its  efle^s. 

The  Anguftura  bark  was  fuppofed  at  firft  to  be 
ibe  produd^ion  of  a tree  growing  on  the  coal!  of  A- 
fnea  J but  is  mm  found  to  come  from  the  Spanifti 
Main.  According  to  Bxperimente  and  Objhvatione  on 
tht  Angujlura  bark^  by  Auguftui  Everard  Brande,  juft 
publifhed,  it  is  laid  to  excel  the  Peruvian  bark  in  fome 
of  ii»  properties,  and  in  other  difeafes  to  have  different 
qualitiea.  It  is  a powerful  bitter,  joined  with  an  aro- 
ma not  more  pungent  than  the  cafcarilla,  having  a 
portion  of  pure  oil  which  approaches  in  its  nature  to 
camphor,  it  differs  from  the  Peruvian  bark,  by  pof- 
feffing  a narcotic  principle  ; and  feems  more  powerful 
than  it  both  as  a tonic  and  an  antifeptic.  Various  expe- 
riments on  the  antifeptic  power  of  different  fubftances 
are  related,  in  which  the  columbo  feems  the  leaft  ef- 
ficacious. and  the  Anguftura  bark  to  claim  the  higheft 
rank.  'I'be  following  is  given  as  the  beft  mode  of 
preparing  the  exlra^l. 

**  The  quantity  of  cxlrad  obtained  by  the  following 
method  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  by  boilirtg,  but  it  ap- 
pears altogether  the  beft.  Four  ounces  of  powdered 
Anguftura  bark  were  put  into  a flannel  bag  of  a coni- 
cal ftiape:  a fufficiency  of  boiling  water  was  then 
poured  upon  it,  and  this  repeated  till  the  filteiing  li- 
quor had  bat  little  tafte  or  c^our.  On  evaporation  by 
a gentle  beat,  there  remained  1 3 drams  and  one  fcruple 
of  an  extra£l,  poflefling  tlie  full  flavour  of  the  bark, 
and  which  contained  two  drams  of  refin^Mis  matter.*' 

Half  a pound  of  bruifed  Anguftura  bark  was  put 
into  a ftill  with  a galloo  of  water,  and  two  quarts  drawn 
off.  'I'his  diftiiled  water  has  a very  fingular  flavnur, 
perhaps  fomething  like  ftrong  parfley  water.  A white 
effential  oil  fwam  on  the  furfiice,  but  in  too  fmall  a 
quantity  for  feparation  or  afcertaining  Its  weight.  This 
poffcncs  the  full  fmell  of  the  bark,  and  is  acrid  to  the 
tafte,  leaving  a glow  in  the  mouth  like  camphire.  From 
fix  pounds  of  this  bark,  it  is  faid,  only  two  fcruples- 
of  effential  oil  have  been  obtained  by  di'ftillation.— The 
tincture  feems  alfo  an  ufeful  preparation,  but  the  re- 
fig in  its  pure  ftate  appears  acrid  and  ftimulating. 

In  Mr  Brande’s  praflice  this  bark  feems  to  have  ex- 
celled the  Peruvian  in  curing  intermittents  : Dr  Pear-- 
fon,  however,  found  that  it  was  fcarcely  fuperiur  in  any 
inftance,  and  fometlmes  not  equal ; but  in  low  fevers, 
and  putrid  fevtra,  it  feemed  fuperior.  In  the  headach, 
attended  with  fever,  but  ariiing  from  the  ftomach,  Mr 
Brande  found  it  ufeful;  and  in  dyfentery  and  dyfpepfia 
it  has  been  of  great  fervice. 

JESUS  the  Son  of  StXACUt  a oative  of  Jerufalem,. 
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compo(cd»  about  aoo  B.  C.  the  book  of  EccIeGafticui, 
called  by  the  Greeks  ♦*  replenifhed  with  vir- 

tue ;**  who  alfo  quote  it  under  the  title  of  the  IVifeUm 
of  the  fon  of  Strath.  His  {p^ndfun,  who  was 

^fo  of  the  fame  name,  and  a natire  of  Jenifalem, 
tranflsted  it  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  about 
t:i  D.  C.  Wc  have  this  Greek  vcriioo,  but  the 
Hebrew  text  is  loft. 

Jatut  CHaiiT,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of 
mankind,  defcended  from  heaven,  and  took  upon  him 
the  human  nature  in  Judtea,  towards  the  concluQon  of 
the  reifrn  of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  that  country. 
I1ie  pLce  of  his  birth  was  BethlelKcn,  a floorifhing 
city  of  Judah  } but  tlie  year  in  which  he  was  born  is 
not  precifely  afcert^ined.  The  moft  general  opinion  is, 
that  it  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome  748  or  749, 
and  about  1 8 months  before  the  death  of  Herod.  Four 
infpired  writers  have  Iranfmitted  to  us  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Jefus  Ckrift.  They  mention  particularly 
bis  birth,  Kntage,  family,  and  parents;  but  fay  very 
little  concerning  his  infancy  and  earlier  youth.  Herod 
being  informed  that  the  MelTiah,  or  king  of  the  Jews, 
fo  much  fp<Aeo  of  by  the  prophets,  was  now  born, 
being  afraid  that  his  kingdom  (huuld  now  be  taken 
away,  contri«ed- how  to  deftroy  bis  fuppofed  rival: 
tut  Cbrift,  being  carried,  while  very  young,  into 
Egypt,  efcaped  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant ; who,  brine 
deurmincii  to  make  fure  work,  made  a general  mai- 
facre  of  the  infants  about  Bctblehcro,  from  the  age  of 
two  years  and  undtr. 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  our  Saviour  was  brought 
back  to  Judsa  ; but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  wbat 
his  employment  was  during  the  interval  between  his 
return  thither  and  the  time  of  his  entering  upon 
the  miniftry.  We  know  only,  that  when  he  was  but 
12  years  of  age,  he  difputed  in  the  temple  with  the 
moft  kamed  of  the  Jewtfh  dolors ; whom  he  fui  prifed 
with  his  knowledge,  and  the  anfwers  he  gave  to  their 
queftions.  After  this,  as  the  fcripturc  tells  us,  he 
continued  with  his  parents,  and  was  fuhjtA  to  them, 
till  he  entered  upon  his  miniftry.  It  is  laid,  indeed, 
though  upon  no  fure  foundation,  that  during  this  pc- 
riod  he  followed  the  trade  of  his  fath<r,  who  wa»>  a 
carpenter.  In  the  teth  year  of  his  age,  he  began  his 
public  mintftr)' ; to  which  the  attention  of  tlic  people 
was  drawn  by  the  preaching  of  John,  a prophet  mira- 
culouHy  infpired  of  God  to  proclaim  the  cxiftence  of 
the  Saviour,  as  now  defcended  upon  earth,  and  vifible 
to  the  eyes  of  all ; and  by  this  prophet  Chrift  himfeif 
was  biptizcd  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  thst  he  might 
Dot,  in  any  point,  negleft  to  anfwcr  the  demands  of 
the  jewilh  law. 

It  is  not  nreeftAry  here  to  enter  into  a particular 
detail  of  the  life  and  anions  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Ever)' 
one  knows,  that  his  life  was  one  continued  fccne  of 
ihe  moft  perfe^  fanflity,  and  the  pureft  and  moft 
aclive  virtue ; not  only  without  fpot,  but  alfo  beyond 
the  reach  of  furpicton.  And  it  is  alfo  well  known, 
that  by  miracles  of  the  moft  ftupendous  kind,  and  not 
more  ilupcnilous  than  faluiary  and  beneficent,  he  dif* 
pUyed  to  (he  univtrfe  the  truth  of  tliat  religion  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  above,  aad  demonftrated 
t.be  reality  of  his  divine  commilTion  in  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  manner.  For  the  propagation  of  bis  rtligiun 
through  the  conntry  of  Judxi,  our  Saviour  chofc  iz 
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apoftles  ; whom,  however,  he  fent  out  only  once,  and 
after  their  return  kept  them  conftai)tly  about  his  per- 
fon.  But,  befidrs  thefr,  he  chofc  other  70,  whom  he  ' 
difperfed  throughout  (he  country. 

There  have  been  many  conjedures  conceroing  the 
reafoa  why  the  number  of  apoftles  was  fixed  at  is, 
and  that  of  the  other  teachers  at  70.  The  firft.  how* 
ever,  was,  according  to  our  Saviour’s  own  words  (Matt, 
xix.  38.),  an  alluiton  10  the  12  tribes  of  Ifrael,  there* 
by  intimating  that  be  was  the  king  of  thefe  1 2 tribes ; 
and  as  the  number  of  his  other  mefteogers  arifwera 
evidently  to  that  of  the  fenators  who  compofed  the 
Sanhediim,  there  is  a high  degree  of  probability  in 
the  conje^ure  of  thofe  who  think  that  Chrift  by  this 
number  defigned  to  admoolfti  the  Jews,  that  the  au- 
thority of  their  Sanhednm  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
that  all  power  with  refpe^  to  rcUgious  nutters  was 
vefted  in  him  alone.  His  miniftry,  however,  was  con* 
fined  to  the  Jews;  nor,  while  be  remained  upon  earth, 
did  he  permit  bis  apoftles  or  difciples  to  extend  their 
labours  beyond  this  favoured  nation.  At  the  lame 
time,  if  wc  confider  the  Uluftrious  adls  of  mercy  and 
benevoleoce  that  were  performed  by  Chrift,  it  will  be 
natural  to  conclude,  that  his  fame  muft  foon  have 
fpread  abroad  in  other  countries.  Indeed  this  fee  ms 
probable  from  a paftage  in  fcripturc,  where  we  are 
tuld  that  fume  Greeks  applied  to  the  apoftle  Philip  in 
order  to  fee  Jefus.  We  Icam  alfo  from  authors  of  no 
fmall  note,  that  Abgarusf  king  of  Edefla,  being  feized  t See  At. 
with  a Cevere  and  dangcroua  illnefa,  wrote  to  our  Lord,^''^* 
imploiing  his  aftiftance ; and  that  Jefus  not  only  fent 
him  a gracious  aorwer,  but  alfo  accompanied  it  with 
his  picture,  as  a mark  of  his  efteem  fur  that  pious 
prini-c.  Thefe  letters  are  ftiU  extant  ; but  by  the  ju* 
dici<m<i  part  of  mankind  are  uiiiverfalljr  looked  upon 
as  fpurious;  and  indeed  the  late  Mr  Junes,  in  hit 
treatite  entitled  new  ami  full  method  of  fet^'mg  the 
canonUikl  ttuthorUj  of  the  AVsv  7ejiam.'ntt  hath  offered 
rcafons  Mhich  item  almuft  unantwerable  againft  the 
autlunticity  of  the  whole  trsnia^ion. 

'I’hr  preaching  of  out  Saviour,  and  the  numberlcfa 
miraclcb  he  peifurmed,  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on 
the  body  of  the  jewilh  nation,  that  the  chief  prietts 
and  leading  men,  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  pro- 
voked at  his  reproaching  them  with  their  wicked  lives* 
formed  a confpiracy  agsinft  him.  For  a confidcrable 
time  their  drfigns  proved  abortive  ; but  at  laft  jefua* 
knowing  that  he  had  fuUdlcd  every  purpule  for  which 
he  came  into  the  world,  fuffered  himfclf  to  be  taken 
throut;li  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  difciples,  named 
fudae  /fcariait  and  was  brought  before  the  Sanhe- 
diim. in  thisafT.'inhly  he  was  accufed  of  blafphcmyi 
and  being  afterwards  brought  before  Pilate  the  Ro- 
man governor,  w here  he  was  accufed  of  feditioo,  l*i« 
late  was  no  fooner  fat  down  to  judge  in  this  caufc* 
than  he  received  a melTa/e  from  his  wife,  defiriog  iaiim 
to  have  nutlang  to  do  with  the  affair,  haviagthai  very 
day  had  a frightful  dream  on  account  of  our  Saviour* 
whom  (lie  called  till juji  man.  The  governor,  inti- 
midaied  hy  this  mrfTagc,  and  ftill  more  by  the  majefty 
of  our  Saviour  himfeif,  and  the  evident  falfehos^  of 
the  a^'ctilations  brought  againft  him,  was  determined 
if  p(  Ifibtc  to  tave  him.  But  the  clamourt  of  an  en- 
raged populace,  who  at  laft  threatened  to  accuTc  Pi- 
late himfeif  as  a traitor  to  the  Roman  emperor,  got 

the 
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the  better  of  his  tore  of  juftice»  which  indeed  on  other 
occKfions  was  not  Ttrj  fervent* 

Our  Saviour  wu  now  condemned  by  hit  ju<)ge» 
.though  contrary  to  the  plainett  di^tes  of  rcafon  and 
juilice  { was  executed  on  a crofi  between  two  thieves, 
and  very  Toon  expired.  Having  continued  three  days 
in  a date  of  drath,  he  rofe  from  the  dead,  and  made 
lumfclf  vifible  to  his  difeipUa  as  formerly.  He  con* 
verfed  with  them  40  days  after  his  refurredlon,  and 
employed  himfelf  duriag  that  lime  in  Intruding  them 
more  fully  concerning  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  ; 
and  b'tving  manifrlted  the  certainty  of  his  refurrre- 
tion  to  as  many  witncfTcs  as  he  thought  proper,  he 
was,  in  tlic  prcfencc  of  many  of  his  difciplcft,  taken 
up  into  heaven,  there  to  remain  till  the  cud  of  the 
world.  SecCHRI-TlAhlTY. 

JET,  a black  ir^llammablc  fubflance  of  the  bltumin* 
•us  kind,  harder  than  afpKaltu  n,  and  fufceptible  of  a 
good  poUfh.  It  becomes  cle^ncal  by  rubbing,  attrafiing 
light  b dies  like  ycUow  amber.  It  fwims  on  water, 
(b  that  its  fpecific  gravity  mull  be  left  than  1000; 
Dotwithftanding  which  it  has  been  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  taffu  the  fpecihe  gravity 

of  which,  according  to  Kirwan,  is  no  left  than  1744. 
It  alfn  refcmblet  cannei  coal  extremely  in  its  hatdnefs, 
receiving  a polifh,  not  foiling  the  6ngers,  fo  that  it 
has  aUb  been  confounded  with  this.  The  dlAindicm, 
however,  is  cafily  made  betwixt  the  two  ; for  canneU 
coal  warns  the  elr6tncal  properties  of  jet,  and  is  hke* 
wife  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water}  its  fpecific  gravity 
being  no  lefs  thsn  1273  t uhereas  that  of  jet,  as  has 
already  been  faid,  is  lefs  than  tooo. 

M.  Magellan  is  of  opinitin  that  jet  is  a true  amber, 
differing  the  yellow  kind  only  in  the  mete  cir- 
cumftance  of  colour,  and  being  lighter  on  acconnt 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  bituminous  matter  uhich 
enters  into  its  compofiiion.  When  burning  it  emits 
a bituminous  fmcH.  It  is  never  found  in  llrata 
or  continued  malTei  like  fodl)  ftones  ; but  always  in  fe* 
parate  and  tincooneded  heaps  like  the  true  au.ber. 
Great  quantities  of  it  luve  bee*n  dug  up  in  the 
Pyreniean  mountains;  alfo  near  BaialLit  a faiall  town 
of  Portugal  i and  in  Galicia  in  Spain.  It  is  found  alfo 
in  Ireland,  Sweden.  PniRia.  Germany,  and  Italy.  It 
is  ufed  in  making  fmall  bitxes,  buttons,  bracelets, 
mourning  jewels,  ^c.  Sometimes  alfo  it  is  employed 
in  conjundion  with  proper  oils  in  making  varnilhrs. 
When  mixed  with  lime  in  powder,  it  is  faid  to  ntake  an 
extraordinary  bard  and  durable  canent. 

ykt-fTEau,  a French  term,  frequently  alfo  ufed 
with  us,  fur  a fountain  that  cads  up  water  to  a con« 
fidetable  height  in  the  air.  See  Hydrostatics, 
n*^27.;  and  Iceland,  n^  3.  4. 

J£  PTY  MiAD,anamr  ufuallygiven  in  the  royal  dock* 
yards  to  that  part  of  a wharf  which  proje^  beyond  the 
reA;  but  more  particularly  the  front  of  a wharf,  whofe 
fide  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a dry  or  wet  dock. 

JEWEL,  any  precious  Aone,  or  ornament  befet 
with  them.  See  Diamond,  Rudy,  &c. 

Jr.wsts  made  a part  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
the  Jews  Greeks  and  Romans,  efpeclally  their  ladies  of 
diAindion,  adorned  themfelves.  So  prodigious  was 
the  extravagance  of  the  Roman  ladies,  in  particular, 
that  Piiny  the  elder  fays  he  faw  Lollio  Paulina  with  an 
tqiiipage  of  this  kind  xmjuating,  according  to  Dr 


Arbuthnot*s  calculation,  to  321,9161.  13s.  4<1.  of  oor  Jewel 
money.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  predous'"  ^ ' ' 
ftones  amoogft  the  Romans  and  all  the  ancients  were 
much  fcarccr,  and  conrequently  in  h gher  efteem,  chan 
they  are  amongft  us,  Ance  a commerce  has  been  opened 
with  the  Indies. The  ancients  did  not  know  how  to 
cut  and  polilh  them  to  much  perfedion;  but  coloJred 
ftones  were  not  fcarce,  and  they  cut  them  very  w^ell 
cither  hoUowor  in  relief.  — When  luxury  had  gained 
ground  amongft  them,  the  Romans  hung  pendants  and 
pearU  in  thtir  ears  ; and  for  this  purpofe  the  ear,  of 
both  fexes  w'cre  frequently  bored.  See  Ears. 

J^wsL  (John),  a learned  Englifti  writer  and  biihop, 
was  born  in  1322,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1.40 
he  proceeded  A-  B.  became  a noted  tutor,  and  wai 
foon  after  chofen  rhetoric  ledurrr  in  his  college.  In 
Febiuary  1544,  he  commenced  A.  M.  He  had  early 
imbibcti  Pioteliant  principles,  and  inculcated  the  fame 
to  his  pupils;  but  this  was  carried  on  privately  till 
the  acceftion  of  King  Edward  VI.  in  1546,  when  he 
made  a public  dechratioo  of  his  faith,  and  enteted 
into  a clofe  fiiendjhip  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was 
made  profcITor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1550,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  ai:*i  frequently  preached  be* 
fore  the  univeHity  with  great  applaufc.  At  the  fame 
time  he  preached  and  catechifed  every  other  Sunday 
at  SunnlugwcU  in  Berklhire.  of  which  church  he  was 
reAur.  l)p>n  the  acci-ffion  ot  Q^icn  Maty  to  the 
crown  in  1533.  he  was  one  of  the  lirll  who  felt  the 
rage  of  the  Itorm  then  raifed  againft  the  reformation  ; 
fur  before  any  law  was  made,  or  order  given  by  the 
queen,  he  was  expelled  Corpus  Chiifti  college  by  the 
fellows,  by  their  own  private  authomy  ; but  he  con* 
tinued  in  Oxford  till  he  uuis  called  upm  to  fubferibe 
to  fume  of  the  Popiih  doArines,  under  the  feveri-ft  pe- 
nalties, which  he  fubmiited  to.  However,  this  did 
not  procure  his  fifety  } for  he  was  obliged  to  ftv»  and, 
after  encountering  many  difficulties,  arrived  at  Franck- 
fert,  in  the  id  year  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  where  he 
made  a public  recantaiiim  of  his  fahfeription  to  the 
Popifh  doCtrinea.  Thence  he  went  to  Sirafburg,  and 
afterwards  to  Zurich,  where  he  attended  Peter  Mar* 
lyr.  in  whofe  hnufc  he  refided.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  153^,  after  Queen  Mary’sdeath;  and  in  1539, 
was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Salilbuty.  This  promotion 
was  given  him  as  a reward  for  his  great  merit  and’ 
learuing:  and  another  atteftatiuii  of  thefe  was  givttr 
him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who,  in  1565,  con- 
ferred on  him  in  his  abfcnce  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In 
this  charadcr  he  attended  the  queen  to  Oxford  the 
following  year,  and  prefided  at  the  divinity  dirpuia- 
tiuns  held  before  her  majefty  on  that  occalion.  He 
had  before  gieatly  diftingulftied  himfclf  by  a fermon 
preached  at  St  Paul’s-crofs,  prefcntly  after  he  was 
made  a bilhop,  wheaun  be  gave  a public  challenge  to 
all  the  R.iman  catholics  in  the  world,  to  produce  but 
one  clear  and  evident  leftimuny  out  of  any  father  or 
famous  writer,  who  flourifhed  within  6oo  years  after 
Cbiift,  for  any  one  of  the  articles  which  the  Roma* 
nifts  maintain  againft  the  church  of  England;  and, 
two  years  afterwards,  he  publilhed  his  famous  apology 
for  this  church.  lit  the  mean  time,  he  gave  a |>arti* 
cular  attentiun  t<i  his  diocefe ; where  he  began  in  his 
ftrft  vilitation,  and  perfect  d in  his  laft,  fuch  a refor- 
mation, not  only  in  his  cathedral  and  parochial-' 

churches, . 
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Jewel,  churchefi  hut  in  »U  the  cburchci  ofhu  Junfdidioii,  «f 
» procured  him  and  the  whole  order  of  blfhop*  due  re- 
verence and  rftccfn.  For  he  wat  a careful  overlooker 
and  tlri£%  obferver*  not  oolj  of  all  the  docks,  but  alfo  of 
the  padora,  in  hit  diocefe:  and  he  watched  fo  narrowly 
upon  the  proceedioj;»  of  hia  chancellor  and  archdea- 
cons, and  of  hia  dewards  and  receivers,  that  they  had 
no  oportunitics  of  being  guilty  of  opprc0ion,  injuf- 
tice,  or  extoition,  nor  of  being  a harden  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  a fcandal  to  himfelf.  To  prevent  tbefe  and 
the  like  alntfes,  for  which  the  ccclc(iaHical  courU  are 
often  toojudly  cenfured,  he  fat  often  in  his  confiftory- 
court,  and  faw  that  all  things  were  cat  ned  rightly  there: 
healfo  fat  often  as  aHjAaot  on  the  bench  of  civil  juf- 
lice,  being  himfelf  a |uilice  of  the  peace.  Atnidd  thefe 
employments,  however,  the  care  of  his  health  was  too 
much  nagicC^ed  t to  which,  indeed,  his  general  courfe 
of  life  was  totally  unfavourable.  He  rofe  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  i and,  after  prayers  with  his 
family  at  live,  and  in  the  cathedral  about  Cx,  he  was 
fo  hxrd  to  his  (ludies  all  the  morning,  that  he  could 
rot  wiUiout  great  violence  be  drawn  from  them.  After 
dinner,  his  doors  and  ears  were  opeu  to  all  fuitors; 
and  it  was  obfenred  of  hin,  as  of  Titus,  that  he  never 
fent  any  fad  fiom  him.  Suitors  bciug  thu*  difaninid, 
ke  heard,  with  great  impartiality  and  patience,  fuch 
caufes  debated  ^forc  him,  as  either  devolved  to  him 
as  a judge,  or  were  referred  to  him  as  an  arbitrator; 
and  if  he  could  fpare  any  time  from  thefe,  he  reckoned 
it  as  clear  gain  to  hisdludy.  About  nine  at  night  he 
called  all  his  fervants  to  an  account  how  tlicy  had  fpent 
the  day,  and  he  went  to  prayers  with  them.  Trom 
the  chapel  he  withdrew  again  to  his  fludy  till  near 
midnight,  and  from  thence  to  his  bed ; in  which 
when  ne  was  laid,  the  gentleman  of  hia  btd  chamber 
read  to  him  till  he  felt  aflcep.  TliU  watchful  and  la- 
borious life,  without  any  recreation  at  all,  except  what 
his  neceffary  rcftcniment  at  meals  and  a very  few  hours 
of  reft  afforded  him,  wafted  his  life  too  fall.  He  died 
at  Monkton- Farley,  In  i $71,  in  the  ^oth  year  of  his 
age.  He  wrote,  1.  A view  of  a feditious  bull  fent  in- 
to England  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1569.  j.  A treatife 
on  the  Holy  ^riptures.  3.  An  expolicion  of  St  Paul’s 
two  tptftlcB  to  the  Theffaloniant.  4.  A treatife  on 
the  facrament.  5.  An  apology  for  the  national 
church.  6.  Several  fennons,  controvctHal  trealifes, 
and  other  works. 

**  This  excellent  prelate  (lays  the  Rev.  Mr  Granger) 
was  one  of  the  gteateft  champions  of  the  reformed 
religion,  as  he  was  to  the  church  of  England  what 
BeUarmine  was  to  Out  of  Rome.  His  admirable 
Apology  was  tranllated  from  the  Tatln  by  Anne,  the 
ircond  of  the  four  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Autbony 
Coke,  and  mother  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  It  was  pub- 
blhed,  as  it  came  from  her  pen,  in  1564,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  queen  and  the  prelates.  Tlte  fame 
Apology  was  printed  in  Greek  at  Conftantinople,  un* 
der  the  direAioo  of  St  Cyril  the  patriarch.  His  De- 
fence of  his  Apology,  agaiiift  Harding  aud  other  Po- 
pi(h  divines,  was  in  ^ch  efterm,  that  C^cen  Elirubeth, 
King  James  1.  King  Charles  L and  four  fuccclTive 
aichbilhops,  ordered  it  tube  kept  chained  in  all  parilh- 
churches  for  public  ufc. 

JimiL’Blocis,  in  the  fca-language,  a name  given 
to  two  fmall  blocks  which  arc  founded  at  the  catre- 
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mlty  of  the  main  and  fore  top-fail  yards,  by  meant  of 
an  eye-bolt  driven  from  without  into  the  middle  of 
the  Yard  arm,  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  ufe  of  tbefe 
blocks  is,  to  retain  the  upper-part  of  the  top-maft 
ftudding.faiJi  beyund  the  Ikirts  of  tbe  top-fails,  fo 
that  each  of  thofe  fails  may  have  Its  full  force  of  ac- 
tion, which  would  be  diminilhed  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  other  over  its  furface.  The  IxttiarJtt  by  whiob 
thofe  ftuddiog  fails  are  hoifted,  are  accordingly  paffed 
through  the  jewel-blocks;  whence,  communicating 
with  a block  on  the  top-maft  head,  they  lead  doww- 
wards  to  the  top  or  decks,  where  they  may  be  coove- 
niently  hoilled-  See  Sail.. 

JEWS,  a name  derived  from  the  patriarch  Judah, 
and  given  to  the  dt  fccndanls  of  Abraham  by  his  cldeli 
fon  Ifaac,  who  for  a long  time  pofTc/Tcd  the  Und  of 
Palclline  in  Afia,  and  are  now  difperfeJ  through  all 
nations  in  the  world. 

The  hiilory  of  this  people,  as  it  is  tbe  mod  lingular, 
fo  is  it  alfo  the  moft  ancient  in  the  world  ; and  the 
greatcil  part  being  before  the  beginning  of  profane 
htftury.  depends  entirely  r>n  the  authenticity  of  the 
Old  Tcilament,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found. ^To 
repeat  here  what  is  laid  in  the  facred  writings  would 
both  be  fuperlluous  and  tedious,  as  thofe  writings  are 
in  every  perfons  hands,  and  may  be  confuUed  at  plea- 
fare.  It  feems  moft  proper  therefore  to  commence 
the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  their  return  to  Jerufalem 
from  Babylon,  and  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and 
temple  under  £xra  and  Ncbcmiah,  when  the  fcripiore 
leaves  off  any  farther  accounts,  and  profane  iiiftortans 
begin  to  take  notice  of  them.  Wc  Ihall,  however, 
premife  a chronological  lift  of  their  judges  and  kings 
down  to  the  captivity. 

The  Ifraelitcs  had  no  king  of  their  nation  till  Saul. 
Before  him,  they  were  governed,  at  hrft  by  elders,  as 
in  Egypt ; then  by  princes  of  God’s  appointment,  aa 
Mofet  and  Jofhua  ; then  by  judges,  fuch  as  Othnicl, 
£hud,  Shamgar,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samfun,  Kit, 
Samuel;  and  laft  of  all  by  kings,  as  Saul,  David,  So- 
lomon. Rchoboam,  &c. 

A lift  of  the  Judges  of  Ifrael  in  a chronological  or- 
der. The  numbers  puttied  denote  tlie  years  of  the 
world. 

3570.  Thk  death  of  Joihua. 

*585.  The  government  of  the  elders  about  15 
years. 

2392.  An  awarchy  of  about  feven  years.  The  hiftory 
of  Micali,  the  conqueft  of  the  city  of  Laiih, 
by  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  war  im- 
dertaken  by  the  1 r tribes  agaioft  Benjamin, 
are  all  referred  to  this  lime. 

2591.  Tlte  ftrft  fervitude  under  Cuthan  rilhathaim  king 
of  Mefopoiamia.  began  in  1591,  and  lailcd 
eight  years  to  >599- 

2399.  Olhniel  delivered  Ifrael  in  the  40th  year  after 
peace  eftabliihed  in  the  land  by  ji>ibui. 

2662.  A peace  of  about  62  yearii,  from  the  deliverance 
procured  by  Othnicl,  in  2599,  to  2O62,  when 
the  fecond  fetvitude  under  Eglon  king  of  the 
Moabites  happened.  It  lifted  18  years. 

1679.  Ehud  delivers  Ifract 

After  him  Shamgar  governed,  and  the  land  was 
in  peace  till  the  Hoth  year  after  the  hrll  dels- 
vcrinoc  procured  by  OthoicL 

»C99. 
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The  thit^  ferritude  under  the  CtnatoHef,  which 
Ufted  10  yeare,  from  <699  to  1719. 

9.  Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  the  Ifraelitea : from 
the  deliverance  prrvcured  by  Ehud  to  the  end 
of  Debofah  and  Barak*»  guvernmcnti  were  40 

2768.  Abimelech  the  natural  fon  of  Gideon  la  ackaow* 
Icdf^rd  kin((  by  the  Shuhemitea. 

*771.  He  died  at  the  fiege  of  Thebez  in  PaWftioe. 

277a.  Toll  after  Abimelech  govema  for  23  years*  from 
2771  to  2793. 

2793.  Jatr  fuccerdi  Tola*  and  govema  22  ycart,  from 
2793  to  2S16. 

*799  *^hr  lifth  fervitude  under  the  Philtilinca,  which 
lilted  t8  years,  from  2799  to  2817. 

2817.  The  death  of  Jiir. 

t8j  7.  Jrphthah  ia  chofen  head  of  the  irnelitea  beyond 
Jordan,  he  defeated  the  Ammunitca,  who  op* 
prvfTcd  them.  Jephtbah  governed  fix  yean, 
from  2817  to  2S23. 

2823  I'be  death  of  jephthah. 

sB)0>  Ibzan  govema  ftvrn  yean,  from  2823  to  2830. 

<840.  Klun  (uccccda  Ibzan.  He  governs  from  2830 
to  2840. 

Abdon  judgea  Ifratl  eight  yeara,  from  2S4O  to 
284K. 

284B.  The  fixth  fervitude,  under  the  PhiliAinet,  which 
latUd  40  yeara,  from  2848  to  2>^88. 

2846.  Eli  the  high  prtcil,  of  the  race  of  lthamar,go* 
verned  40  yean,  the  whole  time  of  the  fervt*’ 
tude  under  the  PhUiftinea. 

2849.  The  birth  of  Samfon. 

8887.  I'he  death  of  Samfoo,  who  was  judge  of  Ifracl 
during  the  judicature  of  Eli  the  high  priell. 

t888. 1 he  death  of  Eli,  and  beginHing  of  Samuerago* 
vernment,  who  fuccced^  him. 

2909.  The  (lepton  and  anointing  of  Saul,  hrfl  king  of 
the  Hebrews. 


A ihronoJo^kal  hfi  of  the  lingt  of  the  Hebrews* 

Saia,  the  firft  king  of  the  Iftaclitea,  reigned  40 
years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  29C9  to  2949. 

Ifhboilieth  the  fon  of  Saul  iuecceded  him,  and 
reigned  fix  or  fevea  years  over  part  of  Ifracl,  from  2949 
to  293<S. 

David  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel  in  the  year  of 
the  woild  7934,  but  did  not  enjoy  the  regal  power 
till  the  death  of  Saul  in  2949,  and  was  not  acknow* 
tedged  king  of  all  Ifrarl  till  afur  the  death  of  lfhbo« 
fhelh  in  2936.  He  died  in  2990  at  the  age  of  70. 

Solomon  las  fon  fuccceded  him  t he  received  the 
royal  und^ion  iutlie  year  29B9.  He  reigned  alone  after 
the  death  of  David  in  2990.  lie  died  in  3029,  after 
a reign  of  40  years. 

After  hia  death,  the  kingdom  was  divided  ; and  the 
ten  tribes  having  cliofcn  Jeroboam  for  their  king,  Re* 
hoboam,  the  fon  of  S«>lomon,  reigned  only  over  the 
tribes  of  Judali  and  Benjamin. 

ITie  Kings  of  Judah. 

Rchoboam,  the  fon  and  fuccclTor  of  Solomon,  reign* 
cd  17 years;  from  the  year  3 29  to  3046. 

Abijam,  three  years,  from  3046  to  3049. 

Afa,  41  years,  from  3049  to  3090. 

jeholhaphit,  23  years,  ftum  3090  to  31 13. 

jehuram, four  years,  from  3115  to  8II9. 
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Ahaziah,  one  year,  from  3119  to  3120. 

Athaliah,  his  mother,  reigned  fix  years,  from  3120 
Co  3126. 

joafli  was  fet  upon  the  throne  by  Jehoiada  the 
htgh-prieft,  10312^  He  reigned  4c  years,  to  the  year 


Araaziah,  29  yeara,  from  3163  103194. 

Urziah,  otherwife  called  Aie^ariab^  reigned  27  years, 
to  the  year  3 221.  Then  atlempung  to  offer  iiicenfc 
in  the  temple,  he  was  ftiuck  with  a leprofy,  and  obliged 
to  quit  the  government.  He  lived  after  this  26  years, 
and  died  in  3246- 

Jotham  hi.  fon  look  upon  him  iht  government  in  the 
yeir  of  the  world  5.11.  He  reigned  .lone  in  3.46, 
and  died  in  3262. 

Ahi2  fuccceded  Jotham  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3262.  He  reigned  16  ye.r.|  to  327S. 

Hc’Zekiath,  28  years,  from  3278  to  3306. 

ManalTeh,  55  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world, 

330')  to  5361. 

Amon,  a years,  from  3361  to  3363. 

JoCah.  31  years,  from  3363  to  3394. 

Jihoahaa,  three  mouths, 

Eliakim,  or  Jehoiakim,  1 1 years,  from  the  year 
3394  to  3405. 

Jehoiachin,  or  jeehoniah,  reigned  three  months  and 
ten  days,  in  the  year  340^. 

Matlaniah,  or  Zcdckiah,  reigned  1 1 years,  from 
340J  to  3416.  In  the  lafl  year  of  his  reign  jerufiw 
lam  was  taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  Judah  carried 
into  captivity,  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

Kings  of  Ifracl. 

Jeroboam  reigned  22  years,  from  3029  to  3051, 

Nadab,  one  year  He  died  in 

Daalha,  22  years,  from  3052  to  3074. 

Elah,  two  years.  He  died  iu  3075. 

Zirrai,  feven  days. 

Omii,  II  Tears,  from  307?  to  3086.  He  had  a 
competitor  Tibni  who  fuccceded,  and  died  in  what  year 
we  koow  not. 

Abab,  2t  years,  from  308610  3107. 

Ahaziah,  two  years,  fmm  3106  to  3108. 

jehoram,  the  fon  of  Ahab,  fuccccdcd  him  in  3108, 

He  rtigned  12  years,  and  died  In  3120. 

Jrhu  ufiirywriJ  the  kingdom  in  3120,  reigned  28 
yeais,and  died  in  3148. 

jehoahaz  reigned  17  years,  from  3148  to  3165. 

joalh  reigned  14  years,  from  3165  to  3 <79. 

Jeroboam  II.  reigned  41  years, from  317910  3220. 

Zachariah,  12  years,  from  3220  to  3232. 

Shsllum,  reigned  a month.  He  wah  killed  in  3233. 

Mcnahan,  10  yean, from  3233  to  3243. 

Pckahiali,  two  years,  from  3243  to  3245. 

Pekah,  20  years,  from  3243  to  3265. 

Holhea,  18  years,  from  3265  to  3283.  Here  the 
kingdom  of  Ifracl  had  an  end  after  a duration  of 
253  years. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  having  conquered  Crrov  pi:b-' 
Dabyl  un  ami  almoH  all  the  wellrro  parts  of  Afia,  per- s le* 
eelring  the  dcfolaic  and  ruinous  condition  in  which 
the  prorince  of  Palclline  lay,  formed  a defign  of  rt- 
Iloring  the  Jew.  to  their  native  country,  and  permit."^ 
ting  them  to  rebuild  Jcnifalcm  and  rc-cttablilh  their 
worlhip.  For  this  purpofc  he  iffu^d  out  a decree  in  the 
firft  j ear  of  hii  rciga,  about  536  fl.  C.  by  which  they. 
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Jewi.  were  aUowed  not  only  to  return  and  rebuild  their  niy, 
^ ^ but  to  carry  along  with  them  all  the  faertd  vcfTtl* 

whi<-h  Nebucliadnezxar  had  carried  olfT,  and  cna^ged 
to  defray  the  cxpence  of  budding  the  temple  himklf. 
This  offer  waa  p;1adly  embraced  by  the  more  £ea)ous 
Jews  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  llenjamtn,  and  i<evt ; but 
many  more,  being  no  doubt  Ufs  fanguiae  about  their 
fcligioo  chafe  to  Hay  where  they  wei-c. 

In  534  D.  C.  the  foundations  of  the  temple  were 
laid,  and  matters  fccmctl  to  go  on  profpero»ny,  when 
the  undertaking. was  fuddcnly  obllruded  by  the  Sa- 
maritans. 'l*htrc  came  at  fuft.  cxprcffing  an  earned 
ddire  to  atHd  in  the  work,  as  they  worlhippcd  the 
fame  God  with  the  Jews;  but  the  latter  refufed  their 
tllitUncc,  as  they  knew  they  were  not  true  Iftaelitcs, 
but  the  defeendatits  of  thofc  heathens  who  had  been 
ttanrplar.ted  into  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes  after 
their  captivity  by  Shalmancaer.  This  refufal  prored 
the  foune  cf  ell  that  bhlrr  enmity  which  afterwards 
took  place  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  ; and 
the  immcdi.*ite  confrquence  was,  that  the  latter  made 
all  the  oppofition  in  their  power  to  the  go'ng  on  of 
the  work.  At  lad,  however,  all  oSIlacIrs  were  f«r- 
' mounted,  and  the  temple  finlfhed  as  reh‘cd  In  the 
of  Ezra  and  Nchemiah.  The  laft  of  ihefe 
chiefs  died  about  409  B.  C.  after  having  reftored  the 
Jcwi(h  worOiip  to  its  original  purity,  and  reformed  a 
number  of  abufes  which  took  place  Immediately  on  its 
commencement. 

But  though  the  Jews  were  now  reftored  to  the  free 
exercife  «»f  rcligiun,  they  were  neither  a free  nor  a 
powerful  people  as  tlicy  had  formerly  been.  They 
3*  were  few  in  number,  am!  their  country  only  a pro- 
vitree  of  3yrt>*  fubjccl  to  the  kings  of  Pcrfia.  'I'he 
Syrian  governors  conferred  the  admlnidration  of  af- 
ferred  on  upon  the  high-prielU  s and  their  accepting  this 

she  high  ofiice,  and  thus  deviating  from  the  law  of  Mofes,  mufl 

pritflk  be  conlidercd  as  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  mtf- 

fortunes  which  immediately  befei  the  pc'^ple,  becaufc 
it  made  room  for  a fee  of  mm  who  afpired  at  this 
high  office  merely  through  ambitfon  or  avarice,  with- 
out either  xtal  for  religion  or  love  for  their  country. 
It  briides  made  the  high*prtefthocd  capable  of  being 
difpofed  of  at  the  plealure  of  the  govetnors,  whereas 
the  Mofaic  iotliiution  had  fixed  it  unalienably  in  the 
famdr  of  Aaron  —Of  the  bad  cffc^kr  of  this  praAicc 
a fatal  intlance  happened  in  373  B C.  Bagofes.  go. 
veroor  of  Syria,  having  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ftiip  wiihjsfhua  the  brother  of  Johanan  the  high- 
pried,  pr;mifed  to  raife  him  to  the  pontifical  ofiice 
a few  years  after  hts  brother  had  been  invelled  with 
it.  Jcihun  came  immediately  to  Jrrufalcm,  and  ac- 
qiiainud  Ids  brother  with  it.  Thdr  interview  hap- 
pened in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  ; and  a feuffie 
enfuing,  Jcihiu  was  killed  by  his  brother,  and  the 
temple  thus  polluted  in  the  mod  fcandalous  manner. 
The  confcqitencc  to  the  Jews  was,  that  a heavy  fine 
was  laid  on  the  temple,  which  was  nut  taken  off  till 
feven  years  after. 

, The  firll  public  calamity  which  bcfdthc  jewifh  na- 

tion after  their  reftoratton  from  Bibylou,  happeired 
in  the  year  3ji  B.  C.;  for  having  fume  how  or  other 
difobUged  Darius  Ochus  king  of  Ptrfia,  he  befuged 
and  took  Jericho,  and  carried  off  all  the  inhabitants 
captirc9«  From  this  time  they  cootinacd  faithful  to 


the  Perfiani,  infomuch  that  they  bad  almoft  drawn  Jcvrv. 
upon  themfclve^chedifpleafure  of  Alexander  the  Great.  ^ 

That  monarch  having  rcfolved  upon  the  tiege  of  Tyre, 
and  being  informed  that  the  city  was  wholly  fupplicd 
with  proviilnns  from  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  fent 
to  jaddua,  then  high-pricil,  to  demand  of  him  that 
fuppty  which  he  had  been  accuffomed  to  pay  to  the 
Pcrlians.  The  jewiih  pontiff  excufed  himfelf  on  ac- 
count of  his  rath  of  fidelity  to  Da>ius ; which  fo  pro- 
voked Alexander,  that  he  had  no  fooncr  completed 
the  rcda^lion  of  Tyre  than  he  marched  againil  Jeru- 
falem.  The  inhabitants  then,  being  with  good  rea- 
fon  thrown  into  the  utmoll  conflernatton,  had  re- 
courfc  to  prayers ; and  Jaddua  is  faid,  by  a divine  re- 
velation, to  have  been  commanded  to  go  and  meet 
Alexander.  He  obeyed  accordinc>ly,  and  fcl  out  on  ^ ^ 
his  journey,  dicffcd  in  his  pontifical  robes,  at 
head  of  all  bis  prieili  in  their  proper  habits,  and  at*prieft  with 
tended  by  the  ret!  of  the  |>eoplc  dreffed  in  white  gar- AJetarder 
menu.  Alcx.indcr  is  fi»J  to  have  been  feixeJ  with 
fuch  awful  refptcff  on  feeing  this  vcnciable  proceffion, 
that  he  cmbracod  the  high-pried,  and  paid  a kind  of 
religious  adoration  to  the  name  of  God  engraven  on 
the  front  of  his  mitre.  His  followers  being  furprifed 
at  this  unrxpe^ed  behaviour,  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch informed  them,  that  he  paid  that  refpett  not  to 
the  pried,  but  to  his  God,  as  an  acknowledgment 
for  a Villon  which  he  had  been  favoured  with  ac 
I)ia  j where  he  had  been  prnmifed  the  conqued  of 
Pcrfia,  and  encouraged  in  his  expedition  hy  a perfnn 
of  much  the  fame  afpe^  and  dreffed  in  the  fame  ha- 
bir  with  the  pontiff  before  him.  He  afterward*  ac- 
companied Jaddua  into  Jernfalem,  where  he  offered 
facrtficcs  in  the  temple.  The  high-prlell  fhowed  him 
alfo  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  wherein  the  dedrueffton 
of  the  Perfian  empire  by  himfelf  is  plainly  fet  forth  t 
in  confequcnce  of  which  the  king  went  away  highly  fa- 
tlsiicd,  and  at  his  departure  afked  the  high-pried  if 
there  was  nothing  in  which  he  could  Ratify  himfelf 
or  hit  people.  Jaddua  then  told  him*  that,  according 
to  the  Mufstc  law,  they  neither  fowed  nor  ploughti 
on  the  feventh  year;  therefore  would  edeem  it  an  high 
favour  if  the  king  would  he  pleaftd  to  remit  their  tri- 
bute in  that  year.  To  this  requed  the  king  readily 
yielded  ; and  having  confirmed  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  their  privileges,  particularly  that  of  living 
under  their  own  taws,  he  departed. 

Whether  this  dory  defcr\‘ca  credit  or  not  (for  the 
whole  tranfaftfon  ts  not  without  rcafon  call^l  in  que- 
dion  by  fomc),  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  much 
favoured  by  Alexander;  but  with  him  theit  gi>od 
foitune  feemedalfo  to  expire.  The  country  of  Jude.l 
being  fituated  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  became  fuH- 
jc^  to  all  the  revolutions  and  wars  which  the  ambi- ft%te  of  the  • 
lious  fucceffors  of  Alexander  waged  againd  each  other.  Jew*  afier 
At  fird  it  was  given,  together  with  Syria  and  Phe- 
nicia,  to  Lcomedon  the  Mityleniao,  one  of  Alexander's  ° 
generals  ; but  he  being  foon  after  dripped  of  the  other 
two  by  Ptolemy,  Judea  was  next  fummonrd  to  yield 
to  the  conqueror.  'The  Jews  fcrupled  to  break  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Leomedon  ; and  were  of  confe- 

?l'jcnce  invaded  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head  of  a power- 
ul  army.  The  open  country  was  eafily  reduced  ; but 
the  city  being  drongly  fortified  both  by*  art  and  na- 
ture^ threatened  a drung  tefidaoce*  A fuperditiout 
3 feu 
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Jews,  fear  for  breaking  the  fabbatb,  boweter,  prevented  the 
v““' ' beCieged  from  making  any  defence  on  that  day  { of 
which  Ptolemy  being  informed,  he  caufed  an  alTault 
to  be  made  on  the  fubbaih,  and  eallly  carried  the 
place.  At  f»rA  he  treated  them  with  great  feverity, 
and  carried  too,ooG  men  of  them  into  captivity  ; but 
reftc-c^ing  foon  after  on  their  known  fidelity  to  their 
conquerors,  he  reftored  them  to  all  the  privilegea 
they  had  enjttyed  under  the  Macedonians.  Of  the 
captives  he  put  fome  into  garrtfons,  and  others  he 
feilletl  in  the  enuntrtes  of  Libya  and  Cyrcnc.  Vrom 
thofe  who  fettled  in  the  Utter  of  ihefc  countries  de* 
feended  the  Cyrenean  Jews  mentioned  by  the  writciB 
of  the  NewTeftament. 

Five  years  after  Pinlemy  had  fubdued  Judea,  he 
was  forced  to  yield  it  to  Antigonus,  referring  to  him- 
feif  only  the  cities  of  Acc,  Samaria.  Joppa,  and  Gaza  j 
and  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  captives,  whom  he  fettkd  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  endowed  with  coofidcrable  privileges  and  im* 
munities.— Antigonus  beliaved  in  (uch  a tyrannical 
manner,'  iliat  great  numbers  of  his  Jcvrifli  fubje£is  fled 
into  Egypt,  and  others  put  themfclves  under  the  pro- 
tc<dioa  of  Scleucus.  who  alfu  granted  them  conflder- 
able  privileges.  Hence  this  nation  came  gradually 
to  be  fpread  over  Syria  and  Afla  Minor  ; while  Ju- 
dea feemed  to  be  In  danger  of  being  depopulated  till 
it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy  in  19a.  The  aifairs  of 
the  Jews  then  took  a more  profperoui  turn,  and  con- 
tinued in  a thrivin’'  way  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  wlien  they  were  grievoufly  opprefled  by  the  in- 
curftoni  of  the  Samatitans,  at  the  fame  time  that  An- 
ti(»chus  Theos  king  of  Syria  invaded  Galilee.  Pu»le- 
my,  however,  marched  againtl  Antinchus,  and  defeated 
him  : after  which,  ha^iug  gone  to  Jerufalrm  to  offer 
facriflees,  he  ventured  to  profane  the  temple  itfelf  by 
going  into  It.  He  penetrated  through  the  two  outer 
courts  ; hut  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  fanduary,  he 
was  flruck  with  fuch  dread  and  terror  that  be  fell  down 
half-dead.  A dreadful  pcrfccution  was  then  raifed 
a^ainil  the  Jews,  who  had  attempted  to  hinder  him  io 
his  impious  attempt ; hue  this  perfecution  was  flopped 
by  a Aill  more  extraordinary  accident  related  under  the 
article  Ecyvt,  oo  50.  and  thr  Jews  again  received  into 
favour. 

Subdued  by  About  the  year  104  B.  C.  the  country  of  Judea  was 
ysmiochus'  fubdued  by  Antiochua  the  Great  ; and  on  this  occa- 
die  Crest.  Con  the  loyalty  of  the  Jews  to  the  Egyptians  failed 
them,  the  whole  nation  readily  fubmltting  to  the  king 
of  Syria.  This  attachment  fo  plcafcd  the  Syrian  mo- 
narch, that  he  Cent  a letter  to  his  general,  wherein  he 
acquainted  him  that  he  dcfigacd  to  retlore  Jerufsh  m 
to  iti  ancient  fplcndor,  and  to  recal  all  the  jewa  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  it  : that  out  of  his  Angular  rc- 
fpedl  to  the  temple  of  God,  he  granted  theort  20,000 
pieces  of  Clver,  towards  the  charges  of  the  vi^ima, 
frankincenCr,  wine,  and  oif(  1400  mcafurca  of  fine 
wheat,  tod  37$  mcafures  of  fait,  towards  their  ufual 
oblations:  that  the  temple  fhould  be  thr>roughly  re* 
paired  at  his  cofl  ; that  they  fhould  enjoy  the  ^ee  cx> 
creife  of  their  religion  t and  retlore  the  public  fervicc  of 
the  temple,  and  the  priefls,  Levites,  Angers  dec.  to  their 
ufual  fuadions : that  no  ftrangcr,  or  Jew  that  was  un* 
purified,  fhould  enter  farther  into  the  temple  than  was 
allowed  by  their  Uw  ^ aod  that  ao  fleih  of  urulran 
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pieces  of  filvcr  into  the  treafury  of  the  temple.  He 
further  granted  an  cxcmpiioo  of  taxes  for  three  years  to 
all  the  difperfed  Jews  tfiat  fhould  come  within  a limited 
time  to  fettle  in  the  metropolis  ; and  that  all  who  had 
been  fold  for  flavcs  w.thin  htsdom  niems  fliould  be  im-: 
mediately  fet  free. 

This  fiidden  profperily  proved  of  no  long  duration.  Dreadful 
About  the  year  176  a quarrel  happened  between  comma* 
Onias  at  that  time  high  pricil,  and  one  Simon,  gover* 
li(>r  of  the  temple,  wliich  was  attended  with  the  mofl 
fatal  cnnrcqucoccs.  The  caufes  of  this  quarrel  arc  un- 
known. The  event,  however,  was,  that  Simon  finding 
he  could  not  gel  the  better  of  Onias,  informed  Apol- 
lonius governor  of  Ccelofyria  snd  I’alcffine,  that  there 
was  at  that  time  in  the  temple  an  immenfe  ireafure, 
which  at  his  plfafure  might  be  feized  upon  for  the  life 
of  the  king  of  Syria.  Of  this  the  governor  inflanily 
fen:  intelligence  to  the  king,  who  difpatchcd  one  He- 
Uodoi^s  to  take  pofTeflion  of  the  fuppofed  treafure. 

This  petfon,  through  a miraculous  iaterpotition,  as  the 
Jewa  pretend,  failed  io  his  attempt  of  entering  the 
temple  ; upon  which  Simon  accufed  the  higb-prieil  to 
the  people,  as  the  perfon  who  had  invited  Helioduiut 
to  Jcrufalero.  This  produced  a kind  of  civil  war,  ia 
which  many  fell  on  both  fide#.  At  laft  Onias  having 
complained  to  the  king,  Simon  was  banlfhcd;  but  foon 
after,  .\ntiochus  Eprphancs  having  afeended  the  throne 
of  Syria,  Jsfon,  the  high.prir(l*s  brother,  taking  ad- 
vantage ot  the  ncceflitics  of  Antiochus,  punrhafed  from 
him  the  high  prieflhood  at  the  price  of350  taleoii,  and 
obtained  an  order  that  his  brother  fhould  be  ftnt  to 
Antioch,  there  to  be  conflned  for  life. 

Jafun's  next  flep  was  to  purchafe  liberty,  at  the  price 
of  150  talents  more,  to  build  a gymnaflum  at  jerufa- 
1cm  limilar  to  thofe  which  were  uled  io  the  Grecian 
cities  ; and  to  make  as  many  Jews  as  he  plcafcd  free  ci- 
tizens nf  Antioch.  By  means  of  thefe  powers  he  be- 
came very  foon  able  to  form  a flrong  party  in  Judea  ( 
fur  his  countrymen  were  exceedingly  fond  of  tlie  Gre- 
cian cuilums,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Antioch 
was  a vcTy  >'a!uable  privilege.  From  this  time  there-  9 
fore  a (tcDeral  apoflacy  to*  k place;  the  fervicc  of 
temple  was  ncgledted,  and  Jafon  abandoned  himfelffii^  r^Mtr 
without  remorfe  to  all  the  impieties  and  abrurditics  of 
paganifm. 

fie  did  not,  liowcrer,  1 )0g  enjoy  his  ill  acquired  dig- 
nity. Having  fent  his  brother  Mcnclaus  with  the 
ufual  tribute  to  Antiochus,  the  farmer  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fupplanting  Jafon  in  the  fame  manner  that  he 
had  fupplanted  Onias.  Haring  offered  for  the  high-  ' 

priellhoud  300  talents  more  titan  hia  brother  had  gi- 
ven, be  catily  obtained  it,  and  returned  with  his  new 
ccmmilEon  to  Jerufalem.  He  foon  got  himfelf  a flrong 
party;  but  Jafon  proving  too  powciful,  foiced  Mrnc- 
Uut  and  his  adherents  to  retire  to  Antioch.  Herc^ 
the  better  to  gain  their  point,  they  acqu  .imed  Anti- 
ochus  that  they  were  dcterminetl  to  renounce  their  old 
relitfiofi,  and  wholly  conform  thrmfelves  to  that  of  the 
Greeks:  which  fo  plcafcd  the  tyrant,  that  he  imme- 
diately gave  them  a force  fuflicicne  to  drive  Jafon  out 
of  jerufalem  ; who  thereupon  took  refuge  among  the 
.Ammonites. 

McacUua  beiog  thui  freed  from  hit  rival|  took  care 
K 2 to 
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to  fulfil  hiB  pTomife  to  the  king  with  regerd  to  the  a* 
pofiacy,but  forgot  to  pay  the  money  he  had  promifed. 
At  Ian  he  was  fummoned  to  Antioch  | and  finding  no* 
thing  but  the  payment  of  the  promifed  Turn  would  do» 
fer.t  orders  to  his  brother  Lyfimachus  to  convey  (ohim 
as  many  of  the  facred  ulenfiU  belonging  to  the  temple 
as  could  be  fpared.  As  thefe  were  all  of  gold,  tfrc 
apeftatr  foon  raifed  ■ fufTicient  fum  from  them,  not 
oidy  to  fatisfy  the  king,  but  alfo  to  bribe  the  courtiers 
io  his  fiivour.  Hut  his  brother  Onia«,  who  had  been 
all  thia  tine  confined  at  Antioch,  getting  intelligence 
of  the  facrilegc,  made  fuch  hitter  complaints,  that  an 
iDfutre^ion  was  ready  to  take  place  among  the  Jews  at 
Antioch.  Mtnehuf,  in  order  to  av<iid  the  impending 
danger,  briltcd  Andronicua,  governor  of  the  city,  to 
murder  Ostias.  This  produced  the  moll  velumrnt 
corrplaintt  as  fooQ  as  AntuK.hua  returned  to  the  capi> 
ta!  (he  having  teen  BbfeDt  for  fume  time  in  order  to 
quell  an  infurredlion  in  Crlicla);  which  at  lafi  ended  in 
the  death  of  Androntcu*,  who  was  executed  by  the 
king’s  order.  By  dint  of  money,  however.  Meiiclaua 
ildt  found  means  to  keep  up  his  credit  i but  was  ohti- 
ffetl  to  draw  fuch  large  iuins  from  JetMfalem,  that  the 
^hahitanis  at  lad  mafTacred  his  bruther  Lyfimachus, 
whom  he  had  left  governor  of  the  city  in  his  ibfcnce. 
AntiocKu«  foon  after  took  a journey  to  Tyre  { upon 
which  the  jews  lent  deputies  to  him,  both  to  jndify 
the  death  of  1 .yltmacKus,  and  to  accufe  Menrlaus  of 
being  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  which  had  hap- 
pened. The  apoflate,  however,  was  never  at  a lofs  while 
he  could  proiure  money.  By  means  of  this  powerful 
argument  hr  pleaded  his  caiife  fu  cfTc^Jually,  that  the 
deputies  were  r,ot  only  call,  but  put  to  death  ; and  tliis 
VDjult  fenteoce  gave  the  traitor  fuch  a complete  vi^ory 
over  all  his  rncmirs,  that  frum  thenceforth  be  com- 
Btenced  a downright  tyrant.  Jerufalem  was  defiilute 
of  proie^ors;  and  the  fsnhedrim,  if  there  were  any 
scalous  men  left  antong  them,  were  fo  much  terrified, 
that  they  durft  not  nppofe  him,  though  they  evidently 
Caw  that  his  defign  was  finally  to  eradicate  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  was  taken  up  with  the 
conqtiefl  of  Egypt,  and  a report  was  fome  how  or  other 
fpn  -.d  that  he  had  been  killed  at  the  begc  of  Alexan- 
dria. At  this  news  the  Jews  tmprudcQtly  Ihowcd  fome 
£gns  of  joy  ; and  Jafoo  thinking  this  a proffer  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  hia  lofl  dignity,  appeared  before  Je 
rulahm  at  the  head  of  about  looo  refolute  men.  The 
gates  were  quickly  opened  to  him  by  fome  of  his 
friends ’in  the  city;  upon  which  Mcnclaus  retired  isle 
the  citadel,  and  Jafon,  minding  nothing  but  hia  re- 
inilmcnt,  committed  the  rooft  horrid  butcheries.  At 
lall  he  was  obliged  to  leave  both  thr  city  and  country, 
on  the  news  that  Antiochus  was  coming  with  a power- 
ful army  againft  him  } for  that  prince,  highly  provoked 
nt  this  reunion,  and  cfpccially  at  the  rejoicings  the 
Jews  had  made  on  the  report  nf  bis  death,  had  a^ually 
refolvcd  to  puoilh  the  city  io  the  fcecrefl  manner. 
Accordingly,  about  170  B.  C.  having  made  bimfelf 
mailer  of  tiie  city,  he  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
within  three  days  they  reckoned  no  fewer  than  40,000 
r ba  killed,  and  as  many  fold  for  Haves.  . In  the  midll  of 

* ^ this  dreadful  calamity,  the  apofiate  Menelaus  found 

ineans  not  only  to  preferve  himfclf  from  the  general 
daughter,  hut  ctcd  to  regain  tlie  good  gneci  of  the. 
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king,  who,  haring  by  his  means  plundered  the  temple  Jews, 
of  every  thing  valuable,  returned  to  .■\niioch  in  a kind  v 
of  triumph.  Before  he  departed,  however,  he  put  Ju- 
dea under  the  government  of  one  Philip,  a barbarous 
Phrygian  ; Samaria  under  that  of  Androtveus,  a per* 
fon  of  a fimilar  difpofitiun  { and  left  MeucUus.  the  moll 
hateful  of  all  the  three,  in  ponVtfioo  of  the  high  priell- 
hood. 

Though  the  Jews  fufivved  exceedingly  under  thefcHbmoo^ 
tyrannical  governurs,  they  were  referred  for  givalerOrcus 
calamities.  About  168  B.  C-  Antirtchus  having  bcen^*^T* 
moll  fcvercly  mortified  by  the  kumsns.  took  it  into 
his  head  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  unb;<ppy  Jews. 

For  (his  puip4>fc  he  difpaicbcd  .ApolIonliH  at  the  head 
of  aa, 000  men,  wlih  orders  to  plunder  all  the  cities  of 
Judea,  to  murder  all  the  men,  and  fell  the  vwtmen  and 
children  fur  Oaves.  Apc  iloniits  accordingly  came  with 
hi»  army,  and  to  outward  appearance  with  a {>cactable 
intention;  neither  was  he  fufpe^cd  by  the  Jews,  as  he 
was  fuperintendant  of  the  tribute  in  t^lcdine.  He- 
kept  himfclf  inactive  till  the  rsext  fabbath,  when  shey^ 
were  all  in  a profound  quiet ; amt  then,  on  a fuddeii, 
cotnnsanded  his  meu  to  arms.  Some  of  them  he  feiit 
to  the  temple  and  fynsgogues,  with  orders  to  cut  in 
pieces  all  whom  they  found  there  ; whtbl  the  rtll  go- 
ing through  the  llieets  of  tl.e  city  maffacred  all  that 
came  in  their  way  ; the  ftipcrditious  Jews  not  attemp- 
ting to  make  the  le.srt  rcfirtancc  for  fear  of  breaking 
the  fabbath.  He  next  ordered  the  city  to  be  plun- 
dered and  fet  on  fire,  pulled  down  all  llieir  llaicly 
buildings,  caui'ed  the  walla  to  be  demoliti»cd,  and  car- 
ried sway  esntive  about  to.OCO  of  tbofe  who  had 
cfcaped  the  Haughcer.  From  that  time  the  fervice  of  r>.e  tempi* 
the  temple  was  totally  aUandoard  { that  place  hawingprofaned 
been  quite  podoted,  both  with  the  blood  of  multitudes  j"** 
whc»  had  been  killed,  and  in  various  other  ways.  The u 
Syrian  tnx'ps  birilt  a large  fortrefs  otv  an  eminence  iniiihcd. 
the  city  of  l)avid  ; fortified  it  with  a llrung  wall  and 
rtatety  towers,  and  put  -t  garriion  io  it  to  command 
the  temple  over  sgiitill  which  k was  bu^t,  fo  that  ihft 
foldicrs  could  cafily  fee  amt  Tally  out  upon  allthofe  who 
attempted  to  come  into  the  temple  ; to  many  of  whom 
were  coutinually  plundered  and  munlercd  hy  them,  that 
the  red,  nut  daring  to  flay  aoy  longer  injcrufolcm,  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  ocighbouring  nalions. 

Amiochiw,  not  yet  fiitiated  wiilt  the  bfood  of  the. 

Jews,  refolwd  either  totally  10  abolrlh  their  rdi gion,  or< 
de.lroy  their  whole  race,  lie  therefore  iflued-i<«ii  a de- 
cree that  all  natioas  wiibin  his  dominions  (huuld  for* 
fake  their  old  religion  and  gods,  and  worihip  thofo 
of  the  king  under  the  moll  fovcrc  penalties.  *Fu  maka 
bis  orders  more  effedual,  he  fent  overfeers  into  rvtr^ 
province  to  fee  them  Itridiy  put  in  execution ; and  at . 
be  knew  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  u ould  dif- 
obey  them,  Ipecial  dirc6lions  were  given  to  liavc  tBbm  . 
treated  with  tho  utmoft  feverity.  A.tbeocaa,  an  old 
and  crud  mimftrr,  well  verfod  in  all  the.  pagan  rites, 
was  fent  into  Judea.  He  began,  by  dcdicaiiog  the 
temple  to  Jupiter  <^ympiua,  and  letting  op  his  ihitut 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-uffcringi.  Another  leOer  altar  was 
railed  before  it,  on  which  they  offered  factificcs  to  that 
falfc  deity.  All  who  icfofed  to  oome  and  worlhip  tbit 
idol  were  either  maflacred  or  put  to  fome  cruel  tot* 
turrs  till  they  either  compUed  or  expired  under  th* 
haodi  of  the  execuiiooert.  Ak  the  fana  umc,.  altar% 
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JVw*.  ffTote*,  and  ftatur«,  wct«  raifcd  ettfy  wbere  through 
^ »’■  ■'  ihe  connfry,  and  the  ftthahkants  competled  lo  worflatp 
them  under  the  fame  fcverc  penaltiei ; while  it  was  in* 
flant  death  to  obfen'r  the  fabbaih,  clrcumcihon,  or  aojr 
other  inrtitntion  cf  Wofes. 

At  when  vuft  numhen  had  been  put  to  cruel 
fteftofedhydr.iths,  and  many  more  had  favrd  their  lives  by  their 
BCMUkbia',  ap' flacy,  an  eminent  prir'l*  named  began 

to  fignaltre  himfclf  by  hii  brarery  and  real  for  reli- 
gion. He  had  for  fomc  time  been  obliged  to  ixtirc  to 
Midin  his  native  place*  in  order  to  avoid  the  perfecu- 
tii.n  which  ragc<l  ai  JeruWem.  During  his  reccU  there, 
Apelles,  one  of  the  king*#  ofRccrs,  came  to  oblige  the 
Inhabitants  to  comply  with  the  abovcrrKntinned  order*. 
By  him  Mnitatbias  and  hiVfons  were  addrelfed  In  the 
iriid  earnclV  rr.enner,  »nd  had  the  mott  ample  promife* 
made  them  of  the  king's  favour  and  protection  if  they 
wmiM  renounce  their  religion.  Hut  Mpttathiaa  anfwer- 
ed,  that  thoneh  the  whole  Jewt;h  nation,  and  the  whole 
wotld,  were  to  conform  to  the  king's  edici,  yet  both 
he  and  his  Tons  would  contlmie  faithful  to  their  God 
to  the  U'l  minute  of  their  live*.  At  the  fame  time  per- 
ceiving one  of  his  countrymen  juft  going  to  offer  Cacri- 
ftces  to  an  idol,  he  fell  upon  him  and  inllantly  killed 
him,  agreeable  to  the  law  of  Mufes  in  fueh  cafes.  Ujp- 
on  this  his  foos,  bred  with  the  fame  zeal,  killed  the 
oflVeer  and  bit  men  ; overthrew  ibc  altar  an<l  idid  t tad 
nmning  about  the  city,  cried  out,  that  thofe  who  were 
Zealous  fur  the  law  of  God  ihould  follow  them;  by 
which  means  they  quickly  faw  themfclvct  at  the  head 
of  a numerous  troop,  with  whom  they  fooo  after  with- 
drew into  feme  of  the  d*rerts  of  Judea.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  fo  that  in  a ihort  time  they 
found  thcmfelves  in  a condition  to  refill  their  enemies  ; 
and  having  confiderrd  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
expofed  by  their  fcrup  ilous  ohferrance  of  the  fabbatb, 
they  refolved  to  defend  thcmfelves,  in  cafe  of  aa  at* 
tick,  upon  that  dty  as  well  as  upoo  any  uther.^ 

In  the  year  167  11.  C.  MattathUs  finding  that  hit 
ftliowers  daily  incresfed  in  number,  fytgao  to  try  hit 
drength  by  attacking  the  Syrians  ai>d  apellate  Jews. 
As  many  of  tkefc  as  he  took  he  put  tu  death,  but 
forced  a much  greater  number  to  fly  for  refuge  Into 
foreign  countries;  and  haviog  fuoiv  llruck  his  enemies 
with  terror,  he  marched  from  city  to  city,  overtutned 
^e  idolatrous  altars,  opened  the  JcwKli  fynagogues« 
made  a diligent  fearch  after  all  the  facred  books,  and 
caufed  frefh  copies  of  them  to  be  written;  he  alfu  caufed 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  reGuned,  and  ail  the 
males  born  fince  the  perfecutioa  to  be  cticurccifed.  la 
all  this  he  was  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  had 
extended  his  refurmation  through  a confldcrable  part 
of  Judea  wiihla  the  fpace  of  one  year ; and  would  pro- 
bably have  completed  ii,  had  be  not  been  prevented  by 
deain. 

Mattalkiai  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ton  Judas^  funu^ 
Cx^it<  of  ned  M»<cabt^y  the  greatefk  uninfpired  hero  of  whom 
5”*  His-troopt  amounted  to  no  more 

than  60CO  men ; yee  with  thefe  he  quickly  made  himr 
ftlf  mailer  of  fomc  of  the  Hroagell  rortrefles  of  Judea,  . 
and  became  terrihle  to  the  Syrian*,  Samaritans,  and 
apoftate  Jews.  In  one  year  he  defeated  the  Syrians  in 
£ve  p<tche<Bbattk’S,r  and  di^ve  them  quite  out  of  the 
country  ; after  which  he  pun'iicd  the  temple,  and  re- 
ftored  the  true  worlhip,  which  had  been  iotemipted 
Ivr  three  yeva  and  a b^.  Only  one  obilacie  now  re* 
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mained,  riz.  the  Syrian  gamTun  above  mentioned,  Jews; 
which  hail  been  placed  over  againft  the  temple,  and 
which  Judas  could  not  at  prefent  reduce.  In  order  to 

Erevent  them  from  intemipttng  the  worlhip,  however, 
e fortified  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  dood, 
with  an  high  wall  and  ilrong  towers  round  alMur,  lca- 
vin^  a garrifon  to  defend  it ; making  f(>me  additional 
fortifications  at  the  fame  time  to  Bclhzura,  a furtrefs 
at  about  20  m let  diflance. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  being  on  h>s  return 
from  an  uafuccrf»ful  expedition  into  Perfu,  receivcil 
the  diFagrerable  newa  tliat  the  Jews  had  all  to  a roan 
revolted,  difeated  his  generals,  driven  thrlr  armies  out 
of  Juitea,  and  rellored  dictr  ancient  worlhip.  This 
threw  him  into  fuch  a fury,  that  he  commanded  hi* 
charioteer  to  drive  with  the  utmofl  fpccd,  threatening 
utterly  to  extirpate  the  Jewilh  race,  without  leaving  a 
fiogle  perfon  alive.  Theft  words  were  fcarce  uttered, 
w>K0  he  was  feiied  with  a violent  pain  in  bis  . 

which  no  remedy  codd  cure  or  abate.  But  notwiih* 
ftanding  thiii  vioknt  fhock,  fuHiiing  himfclf  to  be  hur*  Aatiochn* 
ried  away  by  the  tranfports  of  his  fury,  he  gave  orders  - 

for  proceeding  with  the  fame  precipitation  in  his  jour- 
ney, But  while  he  was  thtu  hafleoing  forward,  he  fell 
from  his  chariot,  and  was  fo  bruifed  by  the  fall,  that 
his  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into  a litter. 

Not  being  able  to  bear  even  the  motion  of  the  litter, 
be  was  forced  to  halt  at  a town  called  Tab€  on  the 
confines  of  Perfia  and  Babylonia.  Here  he  kept  his 
bed,  fuffering  inexprcllihlc  torments,  or  •.'Honed  chief* 
ly  by  the  vermin  which  bred  in  his  body,  and  the 
fteneb,  which  made  him  infupportable  even  to  himfclf. 

But  the  torments  o^bis  mind,  caufed  by  hts  reflecting 
on  the  former  adions  of  his  life,  furpafled  by  many 
dcgrcca  tbofe  of  his  body.  I^)lybiu*k  who  in  his  ac- 
count of  this  priiKc’s  death  agrees  with  the  Jewlfh  bi- 
ftorians,  tclUus,  that  the  tiorafinefs  of  his  mind  grew 
at  Init  to  a conllaot  delirium  or  Hate  of  madnrfs,  by 
reafon  of  feveral  fpedrea  and  apparitions  of  evil  genii 
or  fpirit],  which  he  imagined  were  continualiy  re* 
proaching  him  with  the  many  wicked  actions  of  which 
he  hid  been  guilty.  At  fall,  having  languiHred  for 
Ibmc  time  in  this  miferable  condition,  he  expired,  and 
by  his  death  freed  the  Jew*  from  the  mod  inveterate 
enemy  they  had  ever  known. 

Nothwithflandiog  the  death  of  Antiochus,  however, 
the  war  was  Hill  carried  on  agaiuil  the  j«ws;  but 
through  the  valour  and  good  condu^  of  Judas,  the 
Syrians  w*ere  conflantly  defeated,  and  in  16 j B.  C.  a 
peace  «*ai  concluded  upon  terms  very  advamageous  to 
the  Jewifh  Ciatioa-  This  tranquilUiy,  however,  was 
of  no  long  coniinuanct ; the  Syrian  generals  renewed 
their  bodiliiies,  .and  were  attended  with  the  fame  ill  t 
fuccefs  as  before-  Judas  defeated  them  in  five  engage- 
ments; but  in  the  fuith  was  abandoned  by  all  bis  men 
except  800,  who,  together  with  their  chief,  were  flaio 
in  the  year  tfii  B.  CL. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Judaa  threw  his  conotry- ErpV'.iti  of-^ 
men  into -the  utmoil  conilematiOQ,  and  fremed  to  give 
nsw  life  lo  all  their  enemies.  He  was- fucceeded,  how.®‘”*“®'*“^  ' 
ever,  by  his  brother  Jonathan;  who  conduced  mat*^^*^* 
tora  with  no  lefs  prudence  and  fuccefa  than  Judas  bad 
done,  till  he  was  trescheroully  feized  and  put  to  death 
by  Tr)  phon,  a Syrian  ufurper,  who  fhortly  after  mur- 
dered bis  own  (ovcrcigo.  The  traitor  immediately 
prepaKd  to  invade  Judea ; hut  found  all  his  projedu 

fnihrated  i 
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Jewt.  fruftrated  by  Simon,  Jonathan'i  brocher.  Thii  pool  iff  long  ai  (he  lived  : but  as  he  fawr  her  greatly  afraid,  Jcir«» 

V ' ' repaired  all  the  fc^rtrHTsrt  of  Judea,  and  furnUbed  and  not  without  ixafon,  of  the  refeutment  of  the  Pha*  ^ 

them  with  frefh  garrilont,  took  Joppa  and  Gaza,  and  rifres,  he  defired  his  queen,  Jufl  before  his  death,  tOconee^  by 

drove  out  tbe  Syrian  garrifun  fiom  the  fortrefs  of  Jeru-  fend  for  the  piinripal  leaders  of  that  party,  aud  pre*  tweeii  his' 

falem;  but  was  at  laft  treacheroufly  murdered  by  afon*  tend  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  them  ; in  which  cafe,  he  font  Hyr- 
in-liw  named  Ptchmy^  about  i B.  C.  afiored  her,  that  they  wmtld  fupport  her  and  her  funs 

Simoa  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hyrcan  ; who  not  after  her  in  the  peaceable  pofTclfionof  the  government.  |y^ 

. only  ihuok  off  the  v ke  of  Syria,  but  conquered  the  With  this  advice  the  queen  complied  ; but  found  her* 
Samaritans,  derru  llihed  their  capital  city,  and  became  felfmuch  cmbarraHed  by  the  turbulent  Pharireci,  who, 
maflcr  of  all  Paledine,  to  which  he  added  the  provinces  after  ftTcral'  czorhitant  demands,  would  at  lad  be  con* 
of  Samaria  and  Galilee  ; all  which  he  enjoyed  till  with*  tented  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  exicrmioatloa 
in  a year  of  his  death,  without  the  lead  didurbance  of  their  adverfarits  the  Sadducees.  As  the  queen  was 
from  without,  or  any  iotemal  difeord.  His  reign  waa  unable  to  rrfid  the  drength  of  the  pharifaic  fiAioa,  a 
DO  lef<r  remarkable  on  the  acconnt  of  his  great  wifdom  mod  cruel  perheution  immcdiatdy  tn  ik  place  againft 
and  piety  at  home  than  his  conqueds  abroad.  He  the  Sadducees,  which  ci>runued  for  four  years;  until 
was  the  drd  fiace  the  captivity  who  had  adumed  the  at  Ud,  upon  their  earned  petition,  they  were  difper- 
rnyal  title  ; and  he  raifed  the  jewiih  nation  to  a greater  fed  among  the  fevcral  garrifons  of  the  kingdom,  ia 
degree  of  fpUndor  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  fince  that  order  to  fecure  them  from  the  violence  of  tlieir  ene* 
time.  The  author  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Macca*  micf.  A few  years  after  this,  being  feized  with  a 
bees  alfo  informi  us,  that  in  him  three  dignities  w*ere  dangerous  fickncfs,  her  younged  fon  Aridubulus  col- 
centcred  which  oever  met  in  any  other  perfon,  namely,  le^led  a drong  party  in  order  to  fecure  the  crown  to 
the  royal  dignity,  the  high-pritdhood.  and  the  gift  hitnh  lf ; but  the  quveu,  being  difpleafed  with  bis  con* 
of  prophecy.  But  the  indancea  given  of  this  lad  are  dud,  appointed  h<.r  oilier  fun  Hyrcamis,  whom  lh< 
vetT  equivocal  and  fufpictous.  The  lad  year  of  his  ha  i htfurc  made  high-priell,  tofuccced  her  alfo  in  the 
feign,  however,  was  imbitUred  by  a quarrel  with  the  royal  dignity  Soon  alter  this  ihe  expsied,  and  left 
Pharifecs  ; and  wltlcli  proceeded  fuch  a length  as  was  her  two  fons  competitors  fur  the  crown.  The  Phiri* 
thought  to  have  Ihortencd  his  days  Hyrcan  bad  al-  fees  raife<l  an  army  againd  Aridobu'us,  which  almoft 
ways  been  a great  friend  to  that  fed,  and  they  had  inlUnlly  dcfcrltd  tu  him,  fo  that  Hyreanut  fouo4 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  mod  honourable  employments  hiinfclf  obliged  to  accepit  of- peace  upon  any  terms  t 
in  the  date  ; but  at  length  one  of  them,  named  Klea’  wliich,  however,  was  not  granud,  till  the  latter  had 
9ar,  took  it  into  his  head  to  quellion  Hyrcan'i  legiti*  abaudoaed  all  title  both  to  the  r yal  and  pontidcal 
tnacy,  alleging,  that  hU  mother  had  formerly  been  a dignity,  and  contented  himfeif  with  the  t njoymrnt  of 
ilavr,  and  confequently  that  he  was  incapable  of  en*  hia  peculiar  patrimony  as  a private  perfon. 
joying  the  high  prieduood.  This  report  was  credited.  But  this  dcpofition  did  nut  extinguilh  the  pzrty  of 
or  pretended  to  be  fo,  by  the  whole  lefl  t which  irri'  Hyicanus.  A new  csbal  was  lalf*  d by  Aiitipater  to 
tated  the  high-pried  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  joined  Idumxan  profrlyte,  and  father  of  HeriKl  the  Great  s 
the  Sadducees,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  recon-  who  carried  off  Hyreanus  into  Arabia,  under  pretence 
ciled  to  the  Pharifees,  who  therefjrc  raifed  all  the  that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  remained  m Judea, 
troubles  tad  feditions  they  could  during  the  fhort  time  Here  he  applied  to  Arcus  king  of  that  country,  who 
be  lived.  . undertook  to  redore  the  dep<‘tcd  munarcli  ; and  for 

Hyrcan  died  in  to?  B.  C.  and  was  fiiccecdcd  by  that  purpofe  invaded  Judea,  defc.*vtcd  AriiloLuIua,  and 
bis  elded  fon  Ariilobulus.  who  conquered  Iturea.  but  kept  him  clofcly  brfieged  in  Jerufalem.  The  latter  ** 
proved  a mod  cruel  and  barbarous  tyrant,  polluting  had  rccourfe  to  the  Romans;  and  having  bribed  ^cau* 
his  hands  with  the  blood  even  of  his  mother  and  one  rus,  one  of  their  generals,  he  dcf<.ated  Arecss  wich  Q*by  Ari* 
of  his  brothers,  keeping  the  reft  clofely  confined  du*  the  lofs  of  yocc  of  his  men,  and  dio\*e  him  quite  out.tobulus* 
ring  his  reign,  which,  however,  was  but  (liort.  He  of  the  country.  The  two  brothers  next  fent  prefenta 
AlmnJer  waa  fucceeded  in  105  by  Alexander  Jann;cus,  the  tu  Pompey,  at  that  time  commander  ia  chief  of  all 
J«nnK<;s.  a greateft  conqueror,  next  to  king  David,  that  ever  fat  the  Roman  forces  in  the  esft,  and  whom  they  made 
great  coo*  jewith  throne.  He  was  hnted,  however,  by  the  arbitrator  of  their  differences.  But  he,  fearing 

^'*^*^*  the  Pharifees.  and  uiice  in  danger  of  being  killed  in  a that  Ariftobutus,  againft  whom  he  intended  todeclarcy 
tumuh  excited  by  them  ; but  having  caufed  his  guan’i  mit^ht  obilrud  hit  intended  expedition  againft  the 
to  fall  upon  the  mutmous  mob,  they  killed  6000  of  batheans,  difmiifed  them  with  a promife,  that  as  foon 
therr.  and  difperlcd  the  reft.  After  this,  finding  it  %'  he  had  fiibdocd  Aretav;  he  would  come  into  Judea 
impuffible  to  remain  in  quiet  in  his  own  kingdom,  he  and  decide  their  controvirfy. 

left  Jcrufalrm,  with  a delicn  to  apply  himfetf  wholly  This  delay  gave  fuch  offence  to  Ariftobulus,  that  he 
to  the  extt  nding  of  his  conquefts ; but  while  he  was  fudd*  niy  departed  f<T  Judrs  without  even  taking  Wave 
* biified  in  fubduicig  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Pharifees  of  the  Roman  grneral,  who  on  his  part  was  no  lefa 

raifed  a rebciliun  at  home  This  wai»  quaftied  in  the  offended  at  this  u»nt  of  rcfpcA.  I'he  coofequence 
year  86  B.  C.  and  the  rebels  were  tieatcd  in  the  moft  was,  that  Porn^iw^y  entered  ^idea  with  thofe  troopa 
inhuman  manner.  The  fa^lon,  however,  was  by  this  with  which  he  bad  defigned  tu  aga<nll  the  Naba* 
means  10  thoroughly  quelled,  that  they  never  dared  to  thzans,  and  turnmontd  Ariitubulus  to  appear  before 
lift  up  their  heads  as  lung  as  he  lived  ; and  Alexander  him.  The  Jewiih  prince  would  gladly  have  been  ex- 
havingmadefrveraIconqucftsinSyria,died4bout79 B-C.  cufed  ; but  was  furcid  by  his  own  people  to  comply 
'1‘hc  king  left  two  funs,  Hyreanus  and  Ariftobulus  ; with  Pompey ’»  (uimooiik,  tu  avoid  a war  with  that  gc« 
but  bequeathed  the  govcmmciit  to  his  wife  Alexandra  ncral.  He  caoic  accordingly  mure  than  osce  or  twice 

to 
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to  Jiimt  and  was  diimUTcd  with  ^at  promifcs  and  l«sandcr  A)und  mcani  to  cfcspe  into  Jui1«a,  W'hcrt  he 
^ w*  * marks  of  fticndihip.  But  at  litl  Pompey  inftrted,  that  raifed  an  army  of  tO»O0O  foot  and  1500  horfc,  and 
he  ihouM  dfh%cT  into  hin  hands  all  the  ibrtitied  pLices  began  to  fortify  feTCral  ftron^  holds,  from  whence  he 
he  pofrcPTcd  ; which  Ul  Ariilobulus  plainly  fee  that  he  made  incurlions  into  the  neighbouring^  country.  At 
was  in  the  intereft  of  his  bnlher,  and  upon  this  he  for  Hyrcaxiut,  he  had  no  fooner  found  himfclf  freed 
fied  to  Jerufalem  with  a defign  to  oppofc  the  Romans  from  his  rival  brother,  than  he  relapfcd  into  his  former 
to  the  utmod  of  his  power,  lie  was  quickly  followed  indolence,  leaving  the  care  of  all  his  afTaits  to  Anti- 
by  Pompey ; and  to  prevent  hoilijitics  was  at  laR  fur*  pater,  who,  like  a true  politician,  failed  not  10  turn 
ced  to  go  and  throw  himtrlf  at  the  feet  of  the  haugh-  the  wcakneU  of  the  p^'incc  to  hit  own  advantage  and 
ly  Roman,  and  to  prnmife  him  a confiderable  fum  of  the  aggrandizing  of  his  family.  He  forefaw,  however, 
money  at  the  reward  of  his  forbearance.  This  fub>  that  he  could  not  cudly  compafa  his  ends,  unlefi  he  in* 
mlflion  was  accepted  ; but  Gabmus,  being  fent  with  gratinted  himfelf  with  the  Romans ; and  therefore 
fome  troops  to  receive  the  ftipuUted  fum,  was  repul*  fpared  neither  pains  nor  coft  to  gain  their  favour, 
ftd  by  the  garrifon  of  jerufalem,  who  ihut  the  gates  Taurus  foon  after  received  from  him  a fup^dy  of  com 
.*tgaial\  him,  and  refuted  to  fullil  the  agreement.  This  and  other  providons,  whbfuit  which  his  army,  which 
difappointment  fo  exafperated  Pompey,  that  he  im-  he  had  led  againR  the  metropolis  of  .‘\rabia,  would 
mediately  marched  with  his  whole  army  againfl  the  have  been  in  danger  of  ptri/hing  5 and  after  this,  he 
city.  prevailed  on  the  king  to  pay  300  talents  to  the  Ru- 

Jenifiictn  The  Roman  general  firft  fent  propofil*  of  peace ; m in.',  to  prevent  them  from  ravilhing  his  country, 
t^rn  bj  finding  the  Jews  rcfolvcd  to  lland  out  to  the  lalt,  ilyrcanits  was  now  in  no  tfMndilion  to  face  his  enemy 

he  began  the  fiege  in  form.  As  the  place  iras  dr  mg*  Alexander;  and  therefore  had  again  rcroutfe  to  the 
ly  fortified  Ixith  by  nature  and  art,  he  might  have  Romans,  Antipater  at  the  fame  time  ft^nding  as  many 
found  it  very  diHicult  to  accomplidi  his  dcftgn,  had  not  tnx>pi  as  be  could  fpare  to  jrrin  them.  Alexander  ren* 
the  Jews  been  fuddenly  felr.ad  with  a qualm  of  con*  tured  a battle  ; but  was  debated  with  confiderable  l<‘fs, 
fciencc  rcfpcAing  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbalh-day.  and  befieged  in  a ftrong  fortrefs  named  .•//evan<fWaw. 
From  the  lime  of  the  Maccabees  they  had  made  no  Hen*  he  would  bare  been  forced  to  furtender  ; but  his 


fcTuple  of  taking  up  arms  agalnlt  an  offending  enemy 
on  the  fabbath ; but  nnw  they  difcovcred,  that  though 
it  was  lawful  on  that  day  to  (land  on  their  defence  in 
cafe  they  were  a^ually  attacked,  yet  it  was  unlawful 
fo  do  any  thing  towards  the  pTcveiillng  of  thofc  pre- 
panitives  which  the  enemy  made  tow'ardi  fuch  future 
aifiults.  As  therefore  they  never  moved  an  hand  to 
binder  the  erc^lion  of  mounds  and  battetie.*,  or  the 
making  of  breaches  in  their  walls  on  the  fabbath,  the 
befirgeri  at  la(l  made  fuch  a confiderable  breach  on 
that  day,  that  the  gairifon  could  no  longer  refid  them. 
The  city  was  therefore  taken  in  the  year  63  B.  C. 
I 2, coo  of  the  inhabitants  were  flaughtered,  and  many 
mure  died  by  their  own  hands;  while  the  pnefis,  who 
were  ofb  ring  up  the  ufual  prayers  and  (acrinces  in 
the  tcniple,  chofe  rather  to  be  butchered  along  with 
their  brethren,  than  fuffer  divine  ftnice  to  be  one  mo- 
ment interrupted.  At  laft,  after  the  Romans  had  fa* 
tiated  their  cruelty  with  the  death  of  a vad  nu.Tihcr 
of  the  inhabitants  Hyreanus  was  reftored  to  the  pon- 
tifical dignity  with  the  title  of fin/tcf  ; but  forbid  to  af- 
fume  the  title  of  to  wear  a diadem,  or  to  extend 
his  territones  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea.  To  prevent 
future  revolts,  the  walla  were  pulled  down  ; and  Scau* 
rui  was  left  guvenior  wtih  a ful^cicnt  force.  But  be- 
fore be  departed,  the  Roman  general  gave  the  Jews  a 
dill  greater  ofifence  than  altmdi  any  thing  he  had  hi- 
therto done  ; and  that  was  by  entering  into  the  moft 
facitd  reccflfis  of  the  temple,  where  hf  took  a view  of 
the  golden  table,  candicfiick,  centers,  lamps,  and  all 
the  other  facred  vcdcls ; but,  out  of  refpcdl  to  the 
Deity,  forbore  to  touch  any  of  them,  and -when  fie 
came  out  commanded  the  priefis  immediately  to  purify 
the  temple  according  to  cudom. 

Fumpey  having  thus  fubdued  the  Jewiih  nation,  fet 
out  for  Rome,  carrying  along  with  him  Aridohulus 
and  his  two  foos  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  as  cap- 
tives to  adorn  his  future  triumph.  Aridobului  himfclf 
«fid  his  fon  Aotigoaus  were  led  in  triompb  j but  A* 


mother,  partly  by  her  addrefs,  and  partly  by  the  fer- 
viers  die  found  means  to  do  the  R'.man  general,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  grant  her  fon  a pardon  for  what 
was  part.  The  forttefP'S  were  then  demolifhed.  that 
they  m'ght  not  give  cccafion  to  freih  revolts  ; Hyrct- 
nus  was  again  redored  to  the  pontifical  dignity ; and 
the  province  wa«  divide^l  into  five  feveial  didrifts,  in 
each  of  which  a feparatc  court  of  judicature  was  ereft* 
ed.  I'he  firft  of  thefe  was  at  Jerufalem,  the  fecond  verumcne 
at  Garlara,  the  third  at  Amath,  the  fourth  at  Jeri-'h^vcd 
cho,  and  the  fifth  at  Srphoris  in  Galilee.  Thus  was  ihe'”'^'’ 
government  changed  horn  a monarcliy  to  an  arido*^*^ 
cracy,  and  the  Jews  now  fell  under  a fet  of  domineer- 
ing lords. 

Soon  after  this,  Aridohulus  found  means  to  efcape 
from  his  confinement  at  Ri>mr,  and  raifed  new  trrjutlia 
in  Judea,  but.was  again  defeated  and  taken  nrlfoner: 
his  fon  alfo  renewed  his  attempts ; but  was  in  like  man- 
ner defeated,  with  the  loft  of  near  10,009  of  his  follow- 
ers; after  which  Gahiniui,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of 
Judea  to  Aniipatcr's  mind,  refigned  the  government  of 
his  province  to  CrafTus.  The  only  traofaftion  during 
his  government  was  his  plundering  the  temple  of  all  its 
money  and  facred  utcnbls,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
10,000  Attic  talents,  1.  e.  above  two  millions  of  our 
money.  After  this  fircriiege,  CraTus  fet  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition againfl  Paiihia,  where  he  perifhed ; an.l  his 
death  was  by  the  Jews  interpreted  as  a divine  judgment 
for  his  impiety. 

The  war  ^tween  Cxfar  and  Pnmpey  adbnled  the , 

Jews  feme  refpite,  and  likewifc  an  opportunity  of  in-'oJ^ed  by 
^atiating  themfelves  with  the  former,  which  the  poll-  Cxlar. 
tic  Antipater  readily  embraced.  His  fcn  ices  were  re- 
warded by  the  emperor.  He  confirmed  Hyreanus  in 
hi>  priefibood,  added  to  it  the  principality  of  Judea  to 
be  entailed  on  his  pofterity  for  ever,  and  reftored  the 
Jrwifh  nation  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges; 
ordering  at  the  fame  time  a pillar  to  be  crefted,  where- 
on att  ihefe  granta,  and  his  own  decree,  fhould  be  en^ 


graved^ 
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graved,  W'hich  was  accoidingly  done  t and  Toon  after,  him  odi'oua  to  hU  rubje^ii.  Ten  bold  fcHowt  at  laft  Jews. 
^ when  Ca:far  hlaifclf  came  into  Judea,  he  granted  lilxr-  took  it  into  ihcir  heada  to  enter  the  theatre  wbeie  the  “ V* 

ty  alfo  to  fortify  the  city,  and  rebuild  the  wall  which  tyrant  waa  celebrating  fomc  games,  with  daggers  con* 
iucl  been  demolilhed  by  Pom{>ey»  cealcd  under  their  clothes,  in  order  to  llabhim  or  fume 

During  the  bfetirne  of  C:r(ar,  the  Jewt  were  fo  of  his  retinue*  In  cafe  they  Ihoutd  mtfeany  in  the  at* 

•highly  favoured,  that  they  coold  fcarccly  be  faid  to  feel  tempt,  they  had  the  defperate  fatii>faClion  to  think, 

the  Roman  yoke.  After  h)i  death,  however,  the  na«  that,  if  th.:y  periihed,  the  tyrant  would  be  rendered 
tiun  fell  into  great  difordcre  \ which  were  not  finally  dill  more  odium  by  the  puniilitneat  inflid^td  on  them* 

quelled  till  Herod,  who  was  created  king  of  Judea  by  'I'bey  were  not  millaken  : fur  Herod  being  informed 

Marc  Anthony  in  40  B.  C.  was  full  -cRabiihed  on  the  of  their  diHgn  by  one  of  faU.fpiesi  and  caufing  the 

throne  by  the  taking  of  Jerufalcm  by  bia  allies  the  ad'alTtni  to  put  to  a mod  cxcruiaiiiig  death,  the 

Romans  in  57  D.  C.  The  immediate  confequence  of  people  were  fo  much  exafperated  againll  the  informer, 

Y another  cruel  pUUge  -and  maffacrc  : then  ful*  that  they  cut  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  ar.d  call  his  ilerh 

tn  I^^d  the  death  of  Aotigonus  the  fun  cf  Ariilobului,  to  the  dugs.  Herod  tried  in  vain  to  difcover  the  au* 

the  jewiflt  ^ho  had  for  three  years  ntaialained  his  ground  agatnfl  ihors  of  this  affront ; but  at  lad  Itaving  caufed  fome 

Uirone.  ;Hcrod,  pul  to  death  bis  brother  PhafacI,  and  cut  of  women  to  be  pul  to  the  rack,  he  extorted  from  them 


Hyrcanus*s  cars,  in  order  llic  more  ifTe<5lually  to  inca- 
4)acitaie  him  for  the  high-pricAhood* 

%i  The  Jews  gatard  but  little  by  this  change  of  ma* 
Hhtyrann^  khe  sew  king  proved  one  of  the  greated  tyrants 

^^^**'**^*jncotio«<d,iahifton’.  He  began  his  reign  with  actuel 
pcrfccutioo  of  thoU:  who  had  Tided  with  his  rival  An* 
tigonus;  great  iiiunbers  of  uhom  be  put  to  death,  fei* 
ring  and  confifeating  their  efTrds  for  liis  own  ufe* 
.Nay,  fuch  was  his  jcaloufy  in  this  lad  rcfpcdl.  that  he 
^caufed  guards  to  be  placed  at  the  city  gates,  in  order 
.to  watch  the  bodies  of  thofe  of  the  Antigonian  fac* 
,tton  who  were  can  led  out  to  be  buried,  idl  fome 
of  their  riches  ihould  be  cairicd  along  with  them. 
-His  Jcaloufy  next  prompted  him  to  decoy  Hyreanus, 
the  ^nithed  pontiA,  from  Parthia,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  tho*  contrary 
.to  his  mod  folemn  promifes  HisenuUy  then  fell  upon 
his  own  family.  He  had  married  Maiiamne,  the  daugh' 
ter  of  Hyreanusi  v^hofe  brother,  Aiidubuius,  a young 
prince  of  great  hopes,  was  made  high- pried  at  the  in* 
tercc (Hon  of  his  mother  Alexandra.  But  the  tyrant, 
confeiuus  tlsat  Aridobulus  had  a better  right  to  the 
kingdom  than  himfelf,  caufed  him  foon  after  to  be 
drowned  in  a bath.  'Fhc  next  victim  was  his  beloved 
rjuten  Mariamne  htrfclf.  Herod  had  been  fummoned 
fu  apptar  (irft  before  Msic  Anthony,  and  then  before 
Augcllus,  in  Older  to  clear  himfclf  from  fume  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge.  At  he  was,  however,  doubtful  of 
the  esent,  he  left  orders,  tliat  in  cafe  he  was  copdem* 
red,  MarlaiTine  fliould  be  put  to  death.  This,  logc* 
thcr  with  the  death  of  her  father  arrd  brother,  gave 
Jicr  fuch  an  averCon  fur  him,  that  fhe  (bowed  it  on 
all  uccafiOQ*.  By  thlscondutl  the  tyrant’s  refen^ment 
was  at  Ud  fo  much  inflajT.cd,  that  having  got  her 
falfely  accufed  of  iuddvlityf  iKc  was  condemned  to  die, 
and  executed  accordingly.  She  fuffered  with  great 
refoluliou  t but  with  her  ended  all  the  happinrfsof  her 
hoiband.  His  love  for  Mariatr.ne  increafed  fo  much 
aflci  her  death,  that  fur  fome  time  he  appeared  like 
one  quite  didracled.  llisrcmorfe,  however,  did  not 
gel  the  better  ofbis  cruelty.  The  death  of  Mariamne 
was  focn  followed  by  that  of  ber  muthcr  Alexandra, 
and  this  by  the  execution  of  fcveral  other  prrfuns  who 
had  joined  widt  her  in  au  attempt  to  fi-turc  iLe  king* 
dom  to  the  funs  of  the  dccrafcd  queen. 

Herod,  having  now  freed  himfclf  from  the  greateil 
patt  of  his  fuppoftd  enemies,  began  to  fhow  a greater 
roDlcmpi  forthe  Jcwilhcertmonies  than  formerly;  and 
^'ntroduced  a number  of  heatbenifh  games,  which  made 
N’  *64. 


the  names  of  the  principal  perfuns  concerned,  whom  he 
caufed  immediately  to  be  put  to  death  with  their  fa* 
milics.  This  produced  fuch  dillurbances,  that,  ap* 
prthending  nothing  lefs  than  a general  revolt,  he  fet 
about  fortifying  jeiufalrm  with  fcveral  adiitiunal 
works  rebuilding  Samaria,  and  putting  garrifuns  Into 
fevcral  forlicfrcs  in  Judea.  Nutwiihdanding  this,  how* 
ever,  Herod  lad  thoiljy  after  au  opportuuity  of  re- 
gaining tl.c  affc^ious  of  his  fubjeiils  in  fomc  mea- 
fure,  by  his  geueroli;y  to  them  during  a famine ; but 
as  he  form  rclapfcd  into  his  former  ciucitjr,  their  love 
was  again  turmd  into  hatred,  which  continued  till  hU 
death.  ^ 

Herod  now,  about  25  B.  C.  began  to  adorn  hitRehui*^ 
citiev  with  many  lUtcly  buildings.  The  mult  re*thctempkt 
markable  and  magiiiiiccrit  of  them  all,  however,  wna 
the  temple  at  Jciufalcm,  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
raifed  to  a higher  pitch  of  grandeur  than  even  Solomon 
bimfelf  had  done.  Ten  thoufand  artificers  were  im- 
mediately fet  to  work,  under  the  diredion  of  looo 
priefts  the  bcA  Ikillcd  in  carxing,  mafoury,  5ic.  all  of 
whom  were  kept  in  conAant  pay.  A thDufand  carta 
were  employed  in  fetching  materials;  and  fuch  a num- 
ber of  other  hands  were  employed,  that  every  thing 
was  got  ready  within  the  (pace  of  two  years.  After 
this  the^  fet  about  pulling  down  the  old  building, 
and  rearing  up  the  new  one  w ith  the  fame  expedition  : 
fo  that  the  i«fr  fhte,  or  temple,  properly  fo  called, 
was  finilhed  in  a year  and  au  half;  during  which  wc 
are  told  that  it  never  rained  in  the  day. tunc,  but  only 
iu  the  night.  The  remainder  was  hnlfhcd  in  fume* 
what  more  than  eight  years.  'Hic  properly 

fo  called,  or  holy  place,  was  but  6o  cubits  high,  and 
as  many  iu  bixadlli ; but  in  the  fioiit  hr  added  two 
wings  or  Oiouldcrs  which  projected  20  cubits  more  on 
each  hde,  and  which  in  all  made  a front  of  120  cubits 
in  length,  and  as  many  in  luight  ; with  a gate  70 
enbiu  higli  and  20  in  breadth,  but  open  and  without 
any  doors.  The  Auucs  were  white  marble,  25  cubits 
in  length,  fi  in  height,  and  9 in  breadth,  all  wrought 
and  polifhed  with  exquiTilc  beauty  ; the  whole  refem* 
bling  a llnt-.ly  palace,  whofe  middle  bring  couiidtra* 
bly  raifed  above  the  extremities  of  each  face,  made  it 
afford  a beautiful  viAa  at  a great  difUnce,  to  thofe 
who  came  to  the  metropolis.  Intlcad  of  doors,  the 
gates  clofed  with  vciy  cuftly  veils,  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  flowering  of  gold,  filver,  purple,  and  every 
thing  that  was  rich  and  curious } and  on  each  fide  of 
the  ga;*s  Were  planted  two  fjilely  coIuildi,  from 

whofe 
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whofe  coroicei  hang  golden  feftoODt  and  niie«t  with  ftooei* 
^ ~ ‘ their  dnAen  of  grapes*  leavet*  dec.  coriouflf  wrought. 

The  faperftraAure,  however*  which  was  properly  rear> 
cd  on  the  old  foondation  without  fufEcient  addition** 
proved  too  heavy*  and  funk  down  about  aocubiti; 

10  that  iu  height  wai  reduced  to  loo.  Thit  Ibonda- 
tioo  wa*  of  an  aftonilhing  ilrength  and  herghc*  of  which 
an  account  U given  under  the  article  Jisumlim.  The 
platform  wu  a regular  fquare  of  a ftadinm  or  furlong  on 
each  fide.  Each  front  of  the  fquare  had  a fpaaous 
gate  or  entrance*  enriched  with  fuitable  oroaaenta  1 
but  that  on  the  weft  bad  four  ^tea*  one  of  which  led 
to  the  palace*  another  to  the  citj**  and  the  two  othert 
to  the  fuborbe  ai»d  fields.  Thu  indofure  wai  for* 
rounded  00  the  outfide  with  a ftrong  and  high  wall  of 
Urge  ftonea*  well  cemented } and  on  the  iofide  bad  on 
ea»  front  a ftately  piazza  or  gallery*  fupported  by  co* 
lumna  of  fuch  a bignefa*  that  three  men  could  but  juft 
embrace. them*  thetr  circomfcresce  being  about  >7  feet. 

There  were  in  all  i6a  of  them*  which  fupported  a ce- 
dar clcHog  of  eacdleot  workmanftiip*  and  formed  three 
galleriet*  the  middlemoft  of  which  waa  the  largeft  and 
Eighefl*  it  being  45  feet  in  breadth  and  too  in  height* 
whereaa  thofe  on  each  fide  were  but  30  feet  wide  and 
50  in  height. 

The  piazzaa  and  court  were  paved  with  marble  of 
earioua  colour^  ; and*  at  a fmall  diflance  from  the  gal* 
ieriei*  waa  a (econd  iDdofurc,  furrounded  with  a flight 
of  beautiful  marble  rails*  with  ftately  columns  at  pro* 
per  diflancea*  on  which  were  eograven  certain  admo- 
nitions in  Greek  and  l.atio>  to  forbid  ftrangera*  and 
ihoCe  Jews  that  were  not  purified*  to  proce^  farther 
uadcr  pain  of  death.  Tlui  inclofure  had  but  one  gate 
on  the  eaft  fidct  none  on  the  weft;  but  on  the  north 
and  fouth  it  bad  three*  placed  at  equal  diftancea  from 
each  other. 

A third  inclofure  furrounded  the  tempit,  properly  fo 
called*  and  the  altar  of  burot-offeringa ; and  nude 
what  they  called  the  coftrt  of  the  Htbrew  or  IfratRieu 
It  wa*  fquare  like  the  reft : but  the  wall  00  the  outfide 
wa*  furrounded  by  a flight  of  14  flepa*  which  hid  a 
cnofiderable  part  of  it ; and  on  the  top  waa  a terrace, 
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It  was  fujTouoded*  at  a convenient  diftaoce*  Jeva. 
with  a low  wall  or  rail*  which  divided  the  d>urt  of’  " • ' ' 
the  priefts  from  that  of  the  lay  Ifraeh'tet ; fo  that 
thefe  laft  were  allowed  to  come  thus  far  to  bnng  their 
.oflerioga  and  facrificea ; though  none  but  the  priefts 
were  allowed  to  come  within  that  Inclorure. 

Herod  caufed  a new  dedication  of  this  temple  to 
be  perfonned  with  the  utmoft  magnificence  ; and  pre- 
frnted  to  it  many  rich  trophies  of  his  former  vidorics* 
after  the  cuftom  of  the  Jewi(h  monarchs. 

Thk,  and  many  other  magnificent  works,  however* 
did  not  divert  the  king's  attcntlou  from  hia  ufualjea- 
loufiea  and  cruelty.  Hia  lifter  Salome,  and  one  of  bis 
fooa  named  jhu^ater,  taking  advantage  of  thii  difpo- 
fitioa*  prompted  him  to  murder  hia  two  fooa  by  Ma- 
riamne*  nam^  j^xander  and  jfr^ohuhut  **ho  bad  been 
educated  at  the  court  of  Auguftua  tn  Italy*  and  were 
juftly  admired  by  all  who  faw  them.  Hia  ouelty  fooo 
after  broke  out  in  an  impotent  attempt  to  deftroy  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  mit  which  was  attended  with 
DO  other  coofequence  than  the  deftruAion  of  sooo  in- 
nocent children  of  hia  own  fubjeda.  His  mifery  waa 
almoft  brought'  to  its  fommit  by  the  difeovery  of 
Antipatei^a  defigna  apinft  hlmfelf ; who  was  accor- 
dingly tried  and  condraned  for  treafon.  Something 
ftill  more  dreadful,  however,  yet  awaited  him ; he  wu 
feiaed  with  a moft  loathfome  and  incurable  difeafe,  19 
which  he  waa  tormeoicd  with  intolerable  pains,  fo 
that  hia  life  became  a burden.  At  laft  he  died,  to  tbcKiadaatb* 
great  joy  of  the  Jews,  five  days  after  he  had  put  Anti- 
pater to  death,  and  after  having  divided  hi*  kingdom 
among  hia  fona  in  the  following  manoer.~Archelaua 
bad  Judea;  Anti^*  or  Herod*  wa*  tctrarch  of  Galilee 
and  Perea;  and  ^lip  had  the  regions  of  Treebonitia* 

Gaulon,  Batanea,  and  Paniai^  which  he  ereded  like- 
wife  into  a tetnrehy.  To  hia  filler  Salome  he  gave 
50,000  pieces  of  money*  together  with  the  cities  of 
Jamnia*  Azotua*  and  Phafaclia;  befidea  fome  confide- 
rable  legacic*  to  bis  other  relations. 

The  cruelty  of  this  roonftcr  accompanied  him  to 
hia  grave;  nay*  be  in  a manner  carried  it  beyond  the 
gmve.  Being  well  apprifed  that  the  Jews  would  re- 


of  about  I a cubita  in  breadth,  which  went  quite  round,  joice  at  being  freed  from  fuch  a tyrant,  he  bethousbt 


the  whole  aodure.  The  call  fide  had  but  one  gate  ; 
the  weft  none ; and  the  north  and  fouth  four,  at  equal 
dillaucea.  Each  gate  waa  afeended  by  five  ftepa  more 
before  one  could  reach  the  level  of  the  inward  court ; 
fo  that  the  wall  which  inclofed  it  appeared  within  to 
be  but  35  cubita  high*  though  coofidenbly  higher 
on  the  outfide.  On  the  infide  of  each  of  thofe  gate* 
were  raifed  a couple  of  fpacious  fquare  ebambera,  in 
iorm  of  a pavilion,  30  cubita  wide  and  40  in  height* 
each  fupported  by  coltunns  of  12  cubita  in  circumfe* 
rence. 

'ntis  inclofure  had  likewife  a double  flight  of  gal- 
leries OQ  the  infide,  fuppotted  by  a double  row  of  co- 
lumns; but  the  weftern  fide  was  only  one  continued 
wall*  without  gates  or  galtcrlea-  The  women  had 
likewife  their  particular  courts  feparate  from  that  of 
the  men*  and  one  of  the  gates  on  the  north  and  (both 
leading  to  it. 

The  altar  of  burm-oflerioga  was  likewife  high  and 
fpsetoua*  being  40  cubits  in  breadth*  and  1 c in  height* 
1*l»e  afeeni  to  it  waa*  according  to  the  Mof^  uw* 
fmooth*  and  without  ftepa;  and  the  altar  of  uabewu 
VoL.  IX.  Part  1. 


hirafclf  of  the  following  infernal  ftratagem  to  damp 
their  mirth.  A few  days  before  hia  death*  he  fum- 
moned  all  the  beads  of  the  Jews  Co  repair  to  Jericho 
under  pain  of  death ; and*  on  thair  arrival*  ordered 
them  ail  to  be  (hut  up  to  the  circua*  giving  at  the 
Came  time  ftriA  orders  to  his  fifter  Salome  and  her 
hulband  to  have  all  the  prifooers  butchered  a*  fooo  as 
hia  breath  wu  gone  out.  *'  By  this  means  ((aid  he), 

I (hall  not  only  damp  the  pco^'a  joy.  but  (ecure  a real 
mourning  at  my  death."  llicfe  cruel  orders*  how- 
ever* were  not  put  in  execution.  Immediately  after 
the  king's  death,  Salome  went  to  the  Hippodrome* 
where  t^  heads  of  the  Jew*  were  detained*  caufed  the 
gatea  to  be  flung  open,  and  declared  to  them*  that 
DOW  the  king  had  no  farther  occafioo  for  their  attend* 
aace*.  and  that  they  might  depart  to  their  rcfpeaive 
homes ; after  which*  and  not  tift  then*  the  newt  of  the 
king’s  death  wu  puhlKhed.  Tumults*  feditiou,  and 
infurredUona,  quickly  followed.  Archelaua  wu  op->j^  . 
pofed  by  his  brethren,  and  obliged  to  iq>pcar  at  Romei^of  tlu 
before  Auguftos,  to  whom  many  complaint*  wereUogilom 
brought  agaioft  him.  After  hcaiisg  both  parciea*  W Aagafr 
S the”^ 
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tl^e  emperor  made  the  followi'o;^  diTifion  of  the  king*  Coo  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  promoted  by  Caius  to  Jews, 
dorn  : ArchcUua  had  one  half,  under  the  title  of  the  regal  dignity.  He  did  not,  howercr,  lon^  ^^Joy  ^ 

dbnoreht  or  goremor  of  a nation  ; together  with  a this  honour  { for,  on  bis  coming  into  Judra,  having  ^^rippa 
promife  that  he  Ihould  have  the  title  ofi/aj,  as  foon  raifed  a perfecution  againft  the  Chriftian3,  ami  blaf*  made  klngf 
as  be  (bowed  himfelf  worth^r  of  it.  This  etbnarchy  phemoufljr  fufTering  himfelf  to  be  (lyled  a God  by 
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contained  Judea  Propria,  Idumea,  and  Samaria  : but 
this  lall  was  exempted  from  one^faurth  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  reft,  on  account  of  the  peaceable  beha- 
viour of  the  inhabitants  during  the  late  tumults.  The 
remainder  was  divided  between  Philip  and  Herod  ; 
the  former  of  wliom  had  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and 
Auranltis,  together  with  a fmall  part  of  Galilee;  the 
laMcr  had  the  reft  of  Galilee  and  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  Salome  had  half  a million  of  filver, 
together  with  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  Phafadis, 
aad  Afcalon. 

For  fome  yeart  ArchcUus  enjoyed  his  government 
in  peace;  but  at  laft,  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  tired 
out  with  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  joined  in  a petition 
to  Augullus  againft  him.  'I*he  emperor  immediately 
fum-^  oned  him  to  Rome,  where,  having  heard  bis  ac< 


fome  deputies  fram  Tyre  and  Sidon,  be  was  miracu- 
loufly  ftruck  with  a difeafe,  which  foon  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  The  facred  biltorian  tells  us,  that  he  was 
eaten  of  wmmis ; and  Jofephus,  that  he  was  feized 
with  muft  violent  piins  in  his  heart  and  b iwrls;  fo 
that  he  could  not  but  reflcA  on  the  bafenefs  of  thnfe 
flatterers,  who  had  but  lately  complimented  him  with 
a kind  of  divine  immortality,  that  was  now  about  to 
expire  in  all  the  torments  and  agonies  of  a miferablc 
mortal. 

On  the  death  of  Agrlppa,  Judxa  was  once  more  The  king- 
reduced  to  a province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  had 
new  governors  appointed  over  it.  Thefe  were 
diua,  Felix,  Fettus  Albinut,  and  Geflius  Floms.  pforicccx 
Under  their  go\*;rnment  the  Jewifh  aiTaire  went  oa 
from  bad  to  woii'e ; the  country  fwarmed  with  robbers 
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cufation  and  defence,  be  banifhed  him  to  the  city  of  and  aftallins ; the  latter  committing  every  where  the 


Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  and  conflfcated  alt  his  eftc^a. 
Judea  being  by  this  fentcnce  reduced  to  a Roman 
province,  was  ordered  to  be  taxed : and  Cyrenlus  the 
governor  of  Syria,  a man  of  confular  dignity,  was 
fent  thither  to  fee  it  put  in  execution  : which  having 
done,  and  fold  the  palaces  of  Archetaus,  and  feized 
upon  all  his  treafurc,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  lea* 
Ting  the  Jews  in  no  fmall  feiment  on  account  of  this 
new  tax. 

Thus  were  the  feeds  of  diflenHon  Town  between  the 
Jews  and  Ri'mans,  which  ended  in  the  moil  lament- 
able cataftrophe  of  the  former.  The  Jews,  always 
impatient  of  a foreign  yoke,  knew  from  their  prophe* 
cics,  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  Mrfliah 
(hould  appear.  Of  confrquence,  aa  they  expcAed  him 
to  he  a great  and  powerful  warrior,  their  rebellious  and 
feditiouK  fpirit  was  heightened  to  the  greateft  degree  | 
and  they'  imagined  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  take 
up  arms,  and  viAory  would  immediately  declare  on 
their  Ode.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  country 
was  never  quiet  ; and  the  infatuated  people,  while 
they  rejeAed  the  true  Mcftiah,  gave  thcmfclvcs  up  to 
tlie-  dircAion  of  every  impoftor  who  chofc  to  lead 
them  to  their  own  deftrunion.  The  governors  ap* 
pointed  by  the  Ramans  were  alfo  frequently  changed, 
but  feldom  for  the  better.  About  the  16th  year  of 
Chrift,  Pontius  Pilate  was  appointed  governor  j the 
whole  of  whofe  admioitlration,  according  to  Jofephus, 
was  one  continued  feene  of  venality,  rapine,  tyranny, 
and  every  wicked  aAion;  of  racking  and  putting  in* 
nocent  men  to  death,  untried  and  uncondemned  ; and 
of  every  kind  of  favage  cruelty.  Such  a governor  was 
but  ill  calculated  to  appeafe  the  ferments  occafioned 
»>r  the  late  tax.  Tndc^  Pilate  was  fo  far  from  at- 


moft  unheard-of  cruelties  under  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gion ; and  about  64  A.C.  were  joined  by  iS.ooo 
workmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  further  repair- 
ing and  beautifying  the  temple.  About  this  time 
alfo,  Geflius  Florus,  the  laft  and  worft  governor  the 
Jews  ever  had  was  fent  into  the  country.  Jofephua 
feems  at  a lofs  for  words  to  deferihe  him  by,  or  a 
monfter  to  compare  him  to.  His  rapines,  cruelties, 
conniving  for  large  fums  with  the  banditti,  and,  in  a 
word,  his  whole  behaviour,  were  fo  open  and  bare- 
faced, that  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  more  like 
a bloody  executioner  fent  to  butcher,  than  a magi- 
ftrate  to  govern  them.  In  this  ditlraAed  ftate  of  toe 
country,  many  of  the  inhabitants  forfook  it  to  feek 
for  an  afylum  fomewhere  clfe  ; while  ihofc  who  re- 
mained applied  therofeives  to  Cedius  Callus,  governor 
of  Syria,  who  was  at  Jerufalcm  at  the  palTovert  be- 
feeching  him  to  pity  their  unhappy  ftate,  and  free 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  a man  who  had  totally 
ruined  their  country.  Florus,  who  wav  prefcot  when 
thefe  complaints  were  brought  againft  him,  made  » 
merejeftof  them;  and  Cellius,  inftead  of  making  a 
ftriA  inquiry  into  hit  conduA,  difmiftcd  the  Jews  with 
a general  promife  that  the  governor  (hould  behave 
better  for  the  future;  and  fet  himfelf  about  computing 
the  number  of  Jewa  at  that  time  in  Jerufalcm,  by  the 
number  of  lambs  offered  at  that  feftival,  that  he 
might  fend  an  account  of  the  whole  to  Nero.  By  hia 
computation,  there  were  at  tliat  time  in  Jerufalcm 
i,$$6tOOO;  tho*  Jofephus  thinks  tliey  rather  amounted 


to  3,000,000. 

In  the  year  67  began  the  fatal  war  with  the  Romans, 
which  was  ended  only  by  the  deftruAion  of  Jerufalem. 

The  immediate  caufe  was  the  decihon  of  a conteft  w«r  with 
tempting  this,  that  he  greatly  inflamed  them  by  taking  with  the  Syrians  concerning  the  city  of  Caefarea.  The  ^ 
every  occafion  of  intr^ocing  his  ftandards  with  ima-  Jews  maintained  that  this  city  belonged  to  them, 
ges  and  pi6tures,  confecrated  fhlelds,  &c.  into  their  caufe  it  had  been  built  by  Herod  ; and  the  Syriana 
city  ; and  at  laft  attempting  to  drain  the  treafury  of  pretended  that  it  had  alwavs  been  reckoned  a Greek 
the  temple,  under  pretence  of  bringing  an  aquedoA  city,  ftnee  even  that  monarch  had  reared  temples  and 
" " ’ " ftatuea  in  it.  ITic  conteft  at  laft  came  to  fuch  an 

height,  that  both  parties  took  up  arms  againft  eacli 
other.  Felix  put  an  end  to  it  for  a time,  by  fending 
fome  of  the  chiefs  of  each  nation  to  Rome,  to  plead 

tbeir 


into  Jerufalcm.  The  moft  remarkable  tranfaAion  of 
his  government,  however,  was  his  condemnation  of 
Jesvs  CHaisT:  feven  years  after  which  be  was  removed 
Rom  Judea;  and  in  a (hort  time  Agrippa,  the  grand* 
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tbftr  CBufe  hthft  th«  emperor,  where  it  hong  in  fuf>  onlf 
penfe  (ill  tht«  time,  when  Nero  decided  it  ageioft  the 
Jfwi.  No  fooner  wai  thif  decidon  made  public,  than 
the  jewe  in  ail  parti  of  the  coiintrf  flew  to  armi  t 
and  (hough  they  were  every  where  the  fufTererv,  yet, 
from  tbii  fatal  period,  their  rage  never  abated.  No* 
thing  was  now  to  be  beard  of  but  robberiei,  murden, 
and  every  kind  of  cruelty.  Citiet  and  villagea  were 
filled  with  dead  bodice  of  all  aget,  even  fucking  babea. 

The  Jews,  on  their  part,  fpared  neither  Syriaoe  nor 
Romani,  where  they  got  the  better  of  them ; and  thia 
proved  the  deftru^ion  of  great  numbers  of  their  peaces 
ful  brethren  2 90,000  were  ouflacred  at  Csfarea, 
50,000  at  Alexandria,  2000  at  Piolemaii,  andj  3500 
at  JcruCalem. 

A g^at  number  of  air4{&ni,  in  the  mean  time,  ha> 
ring  joined  the  fa^ioui  Jewi  in  Jerufalem,  they  beat 
the  Romani  out  of  Antonia,  a fortrefi  adjoining  to 
the  temple,  and  another  called  Afajada  t and  likewife 
out  of  the  towem  called  Phafael  and  Afaritmnet  kilU 
iog  all  who  oppofed  them.  The  Romani  were  at 
Ian  reduced  to  fuch  flraiti,  that  they  capitulated  on 
the  Angle  condition  that  their  lives  /hould  be  fpared  { 
ootwitbiianding  which,  they  were  all  malTacred  by 
the  furioui  3Kaloti : and  this  treachery  was  foon  re- 
venged on  the  faithful  Jewi  of  Scythopolis.  Thefe 
had  offered  to  afTiH  In  reducing  their  fallout  bre- 
thren ; but  their  Anccrity  being  fufpe^ted  by  the 
townfmen,  they  obliged  them  to  retire  into  a neigh- 
bouring wood,  where,  on  the  third  niglit,  they  were 
mafTicred  to  the  number  of  13,000,  and  all  their 
wealth  carried  off.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time, 
CToifed  the  Jordan,  and  took  the  fortreffes  of  Machzron 
and  Cyprus  ; which  laft  they  razed  to  the  ground, 
after  having  put  all  the  Romani  to  the  fword-'>—ThU 
feat  t'cgiusl^roiight  Cefliui  Gallua,  the  Syrian  governor,  into 
OaUua*  Judsra  with  all  hii  forces ; but  the  Jews,  partly  by 
treachery  and  partly  by  force,  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  with  the  lofs  of 
5000  men. 

All  this  time  fuch  dreadful  diffenfiont  reigned  a- 
mong  the  Jews,  that  great  number!  of  the  better  fort 
foreieeing  the  fad  effe^s  of  the  refentment  of  the  Ro- 
mana,  left  the  city  as  men  do  a finking  vefTel ; and 
the  Chriftiana,  mindful  of  their  Saviour*!  predi^ion, 
retired  to  Pella,  a city  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan, 
whether  the  war  did  not  reach.  Miferable  was  the 
^te  of  fuch  ai  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  leave 
Ve^dfian  that  devoted  city.  Vcfpafian  was  now  ordered  to 
fctic  Bgiinfl  leave  Oreexrc,  where  he  was  at  that  time,  and  to  march 
them.  with  ail  fpecd  into  Judea.  He  did  fo  accordingly  at 
the  head  of  a powerful  army,  ordering  his  fon  Titus 
in  the  mean  time  to  bring  two  more  legiooi  from  A- 
kxandria ; but  before  he  could  reach  that  country',  the 
Jews  had  twice  attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Afcalon, 
and  were  each  time  rcpulfed  with  the  lofs  of  10,000 
of  their  number.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  68,  Vef* 
pafiau  entered  Galilee  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  all  completely  armed  and  exc^'llently  difeiplined. 

He  firfl  took  and  burnt  Gadara:  then  he  laid  fiege  to 
Jotapa,  and  took  it  after  a flout  refiflarKe  } at  which 
he  was  fu  provoked,  that  he  caufed  every  one  6f  the 
Jews  to  be  maflacred  or  carried  into  captivity,  not 
one  being  left  to  carry  the  dreadful  newt  to  their* 
brethreo.  Forty  thoufand  periflicd  on  tbia  occafion : 
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1 200  were  made  prifoners,  among  whom  wsi  Jtwt 
Jofephus  the  Jewifh  hiflorian.  Japha  next  (hared  the  ' ^ 

lame  fate,  after  an  obflinate  fiege;  all  the  men  being 
maflacred,  and  the  women  and  cUUdren  carried  into 
captivity.  A week  after  this  the  Samaritans,  who 
had  aflemblcd  on  Mount  Gerizzim,  were  almoti  all  put 
to  the  fword,  or  perithed.  Joppa  fell  the  next  victim 
to  the  Roman  vengeance.  It  had  been  formerly  laid 
wafte  by  Ceflius  ; but  wai  now  repeopled  and  forti- 
fied by  .the  feditioui  Jews  who  infcfled  the  country. 

It  was  taken  by  llorm,  and  fhared  the  fame  fate  with 
the  red.  Four  thoufand  Jews  attempted  to  efcape  by 
taking  to  their  (hips ; but  were  driven  back  by  a fud- 
den  temped,  and  *U  of  them  were  drowned  or  put  to 
the  fword.  Tarichea  and  Tiberias  were  next  taken, 
but  part  of  their  inhabitants  were  fpared  00  account 
of  their  peaceable  difpofitions.  Then  followed  the 
fieges  of  Gamsla,  Gifchala,  and  Itahyr.  The  firfl  was 
taken  by  dorm,  with  a drcadfu'l  (laughter  of  the  Jews; 
the  lad  by  llratagem.  The  inhabitants  of  Gifchala 
were  inclinable  to  furrendcr:  but  a feditiouB  Jew  of 
that  town,  named  the  fon  of  Levi,  head  of  the 

fadion,  and  a vile  fellow,  oppofed  it;  and,  having  the 
mob  at  his  back,  overawed  the  whole  city.  On  the 
fabbath  he  begged  of  Titus  to  forbear  hodilities  till 
to- morrow,  and  then  he  would  accept  his  offer  ; but 
indead  of  that,  he  fled  to  Jerufalem  with  as  many  as 
would  follow  him.  The  Romaue,  ai  foon  as  they  were 
informed  of  his  flight,  purfued,  and  killed  6000  of 
his  followeri  on  the  road,  and  brought  back  near  3000 
women  and  children  pnfonert.  The  inhabitants  then 
furrendered  to  Titui,  and  only  the  fa^ious  were  pu- 
niihed  ; and  this  completed  tlie  reduction  of  Galilee.  _ 
The  Jewilh  nation  by  this  time  was  divided  into 
two  very  oppofitc  parties:  the  one  forcfecing  thatl4A*oai 
this  war,  if  continued,  mud  end  in  the  total  ruin  of 
their  country,  were  for  putting  an  end  to  it  by  fub-'^*'"^*’ 
mining  to  the  Romani ; the  other,  which  was  the 
remains  of  the  faction  of  Judas  Gauloiittes,  iireathed 
nothing  but  war  and  cnnfuiion,  and  oppofed  all  peace- 
able meafurcs  with  invincible  obdinacy.  I'his  Uft, 
which  was  by  far  the  moil  numerous  and  powerful, 
confided  of  men  of  the  vilcfl  and  mod  profligate  cha- 
racers  that  can  be  paralleled  in  hiflory.  They  were 
proud,  ambitious,  crock  rapacious,  and  committed 
the  mod  horrid  and  unnatural  crimes  under  the  maJk 
of  religion.  They  affirmed  every  where,  that  it  was 
offering  the  greateft  dlfhonour  to  God  to  fubmit  to 
any  earthly  potentate;  much  lefs  to  Romans  and  to 
heailiens.  This,  they  faid,  was  the  only  motive  that 
induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  bind  themfclvoa 
under  the  drilled  obligations  not  to  lay  them  dow*n 
till  they  had  either  totally  extirpated  all  foreign  au- 
thority, or  perifhed  in  the  attempt. — This  dreadful 
diiTeoiion  was  not  confined  to  Jerufalem,  but  had  i:>- 
feded  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  Paieitinc. 

Even  houfet  and  families  were  fo  divided  agaiufl  each 
other,  that,  as  our  Saviour  had  exprefsiy  foretold,  a 
man’s  greiteft  enemies  were  often  thofe  of  his  owq 
family  and  houfchold.  In  fhori,  if  we  may  believe 
Jofephus,  the  zealots  aded  more  like  incarnate  devils 
than  like  men  who  had  any  fenfe  of  humanity  left 
them. — This  obliged  the  contrary  party  likewife  to 
rife  up  in  arms. in  their  own  defence  againll  thofe  mif- 
creants;  from  whom,  however,  they  fuffered  much 
S 2 mure 
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more  they  did  cw:ii  from  the  ncafpented  Ro» 

’ The  teelotJ  begui  their  outrages  by  morder- 

^ ing  an  that  oppofed  then  in  the  countnet  round  about. 
<h<  mloia.Tben  they  entered  Jcrufalem  j but  met  with  a ftout 
oppofition  from  the  other  party  headed  by  Anaoua, 
who  had  lately  been  high-prieft.  A Berce  engage- 
ment enfued  between  them;  and  the  zealota  were  dri- 
Ten  into  the  inner  cindure  of  the  temple,  where  they 
were  clofely  befieged.  John  of  Gifclula  above  men- 
tioned, who  had  pretended  to  fide  with  the  peaceable 
party,  was  then  fent  with  terms  of  accommodation  t 
but,  infiead  of  advifing  the  befieged  to  accept  of  them, 
he  perfuaded  there  fUll  to  hold  out,  and  call  the  Idu- 
meani  to  their  affiftance.  Tbej  did  fo,  and  procured 
30,000  of  there  to  come  to  their  relief;  but  thefe  new 
aHics  were  refufed  admittance  into  the  city.  On  that 
night,  however,  there  happened  fuch  a violent  ftorm, 
accompanied  with  thundo*,  lightning,  and  an  earth- 

Jioakc,  that  the  zealott  from  within  the  inner  court 
awed  the  bolts  and  binges  of  the  temple-gates  with- 
out being  heard,  forced  the  ^ards  of  the  befiegers, 
fallied  into  the  city,  and  led  in  the  Idumeans.  The 
city  was  infiantly  filled  with  butcheries  of  the  moft 
horrid  hind.  Barely  to  put  any  of  the  oppoGte  party 
to  death  was  thought  too  mild  a punlfiiment;  they 
mufi  have  the  plcafare  of  murdering  them  by  inches : 
lb  that  they  made  it  now  their  diverfion  to  put  them 
to  the  ir.nft  exquifite  tortures  that  could  be  invented  ; 
nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  difpatch  them  till 
the  violence  of  tneir  torments  had  rendered  them 
quite  incapable  of  feeling  them.  In  this  manner  pc- 
rifiied  iz,oco  perfons  of  noble  cxtraAion,  and  io  the 
Bower  of  their  age ; till  at  lift  the  Idumeans  com- 
plained fo  much  againft  the  putting  fuch  numbers  to 
death,  that  the  zci^t  thought  proper  to  erc^  a kind 
of  tribunal,  which,  however,  was  intended  not  for 
judgment  but  condemnation ; for  the  judges  having 
once  acquitted  a perfon  who  was  manifeAly  innocent, 
the  zealots  not  only  murdered  him  in  the  temple,  but 
depofed  the  new-created  judges  as  perfbns  unfit  for 
their  office. 

The  zealots,  after  having  exterminated  all  thofe  of 
any  chara^cr  or  difiio^on,  began  next  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  common  oeople.  This  obli- 
ged many  of  the  Jews  to  forCske  Jerufalcm,  and  take 
refuge  with  the  Romans,  though  the  attempt  was 
very  hnxxrdoui  t for  the  zealota  had  all  the  avenues 
wen  guarded,  and  failed  not  to  put  to  death  fuch  at 
feU  into  their  hands.  Vefpafian  io  the  mean  time 
Raid  at  Catfarca  an  idle  fpe^ator  of  their  outrages ; 
wen  knowing  that  the  zealots  were  fighting  for  him, 
and  that  the  ftrength  of  the  Jewiih  nation  was  gra- 
dually  waAiog  away.  Every  thing  fucccedcd  to  his 
They  mm  wiAi.  Tlie  zealots,  after  baring  maJIacred  or  driven 
thebsrsu  away  the  oppofite  party,  turned  their  arms  agaioA 
J^**^^cach  other.  A party  was  formed  againA  John,  under 
one  Simon  who  had  his  head- quarters  at  the  fortrefs 
of  MafTada.  This  new  mifereant  plundered,  burned, 
and  maflacred,  wherever  he  came,  carrying  the  fpoil 
into  the  foitrcfs  above  mentioned.  To  iacreafe  bis 
party,  be  caufed  a proclamatioo  to  be  published,  by 
which  be  pxoroifed  liberty  to  the  fiavea,  and  propor- 
tionable encouragement  to  the  freemen  who  joined 
tnm.  This  Aratagem  bad  the  defired  effed,  ud  he 
(boa  fiiw  huafelf  ai  the  head  of  t coaiiderablc  army. 


Not  thinking  himfelf,  however,  as  yet  miAer  of  force 
fufficient  to  befiege  JerufUem,  he  invaded  Iduawa  • """" 
with  30,000  men.  The  Idumeans  opposed  him  with 
35,000;  and  a Iharp  engagement  enfaed,  to  which 
neither  party  was  viaorious.  But  Simon,  Toon  after, 
having  corrupted  the  Idumean  general,  got  their  army 
delivered  up  to  him.  By  this  means  he  eafily  be- 
came maAer  of  the  country ; where  be  committed  fuch 
cruelties,  that  the  miferaUe  inhabiianu  abandoned  it 
to  feek  for  Aelter  in  Jenifalem. 

In  the  city,  matters  went  in  the  fame  way.  John 
tyrannized  to  fuch  a manner,  that  the  Idnmcans  re- 
volted, kOled  a great  number  of  his  men,  phiodered 
his  palace,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  the  temple. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  haring  taken  a notion 
that  he  would  fally  out  in  the  nirat  and  fet  fire  to 
the  city,  called  a councO,  in  which  u waa  refolved  to 
admit  Simon  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  oppofe  John 
and  his  zealots.  Simon's  ArA  attempt  againA  his  rival, 
however,  was  iaeffe£huL,  and  he  was  c^liged  to  con- 
tent himfelf  with  bdieging  the  zealots  in  the  temple. 

In  the  mean  time  the  miferies  of  the  city  were  in- 
creafed  by  the  Aarting  up  of  a third  party  healed  by 
one  Elcaaar,  who  feized  on  the  court  of  the  pricAs, 
and  kept  J<^  confined  within  that  of  the  Ifraclites. 

Eleaxar  kept  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  tlat  none 
were  admitted  to  come  into  that  part  of  the  temple 
but  thoCi  who  came  thither  to  offer  lacrificci ; and  it 
waa  by  thefe  offerings  chicAy  that  he  maintain^  him- 
felf and  his  men.  John  by  this  means  found  himfelf 
hemmed  in  between  tsro  powerful  enemies,  Simon  be- 
low, and  Efeazar  above.  He  defended  liimfelf,  how- 
ever, againA  them  both  with  great  refolution ; and 
when  w city  was  inveAed  by  the  Romans,  having 
reteoded  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  his  rivals, 
e found  means  totally  to,  cut  off  or  force  Eleazar’s 
men  to  fuhmit  to  him,  fo  that  the  foAions  were  again 
reduced  to  two. 

l*he  Romana,  in  the  year  73,  began  to  advance  to- The 
wards  the  capital.  In  their  way  tb^  deAroyed  many  mans  sd- 
thoufends,  waAtng  the  counti^  as  they  went  aloag  ; T****JJV 
and  in  the  «ar  73  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Jenna- ^*”*“““* 
Icm,  under  Titus  afterwards  emperor.  As  he  was  a 
*roan  of  an  exceedingly  merciful  dirpoTition,  andgixatly 
defired  to  (pare  the  city,  he  immediately  fent  olert  of 
p^e ; but  thefe  were  rejedied  with  contempt,  and  he 
himfelf  put  in  great  danger  of  his  Life,  fo  that  he  re- 
folved to  begin  the  fiege  m form.  In  the  mean  time, 

Simon  and  John  renewed  their  hoAilitics  with  greater 
fury  than  ever.  John  now  held  the  whole  temple, 
feme  of  the  out-parts  of  it,  and  the  valky  of  Cedroo* 

Simon  had  the  whole  city  to  range  in ; in  fome  parts 
of  which  John  had  made  fuch  devaAations,  that  they 
ferved  them  for  a field  of  battle,  firom  which  they 
fallied  unanimoufiy  agaioA  the  common  enemy  when- 
ever occafion  ferved ; after  which  they  retamed  to 
their  ufual  hoAilitics,  taming  their  arms  againA  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  fworn  to  make  their  ruin  more 
eafy  to  the  Romans.  Thefe  drew  AiU  nearer  to  the 
walls,  haviogwith  great  labour  and  paios  levelled  all  the 
ground  between  &opas  and  them,  by  pulling  down 
^1  the  boufes  and  hedges,  cutting  down  the  trees, 
and  even  clearing  the  rocks  that  fifood  in  their  way, 
from  Scopas  to  the  tomb  of  Herod,  and  Betham 
or  the  pm  of  ferpents  ^ in  which  work  fo  many 
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hand*  weit  employed*  that  they  fiatflied  it  in  four 
day»* 

WhilA  this  «as  doing*  TtUtt  fent  the  belleged  fome 
offeri  of  peace  j and  Jofepbua  wu  pitched  opoo  to  be 
the  meiTenger  of  them  : but  they  were  rejeded  with 
indignation.  He  feat  a fecond  time  Kicanoe  and  Jo- 
fephut  with  frefh  offert,  and  the  former  received  a 
wound  in  hii  (houlder  | upon  which  Titua  refolved  to 
begin  the  affault  in  good  eameft*  and  ordered  hit  men 
to  rafe  the  fuburba,  cut  down  all  the  treet,  and  ufe 
the  materials  to  raife  platformt  a^ainft  the  wall.  Every 
thing  was  now  carried  on  with  invincible  ardour)  the 
Romans  began  to  play  their  enginei  agaluA  the  city 
with  all  their  mignt.  The  Jews  had  likewife  their 
macbinci  upon  tM  walls*  which  they  plied  with  un* 
common  fury  : they  bad  taken  them  lately  from  Cc* 
ilius  : but  were  fo  ignorant  in  their  ufe,  that  they  did 
little  execution  with  them*  till  they  were  better  in* 
ftni^ed  by  fome  Komao  deferters:  till  then,  their 
chief  fuccefs  was  rather  owing  to  their  frequent  falUci ; 
but  the  Roman  Icgiuni,  who  had  all  their  towers  and 
machines  before  them,  ma<le  terrible  havock.  The  ieaft 
fioncs  they  threw  were  nwar  ico  weight)  and  thefe 
they  could  throw  the  length  of  a quarter  of  a mile  a- 
galoft  the  city,  and  with  Tuch  a force,  that  they  could 
do  mifehief  on  thufe  that  ftood  at  fome  diftance  be> 
hind  them.  Titus  had  reared  three  towc^  50  cubits 
high;  ooe  of  which  happening  to  fall  in  ^ middle  of 
the  night*  greatly  alarmed  the  Roman  camp,  who  im- 
mediately ran  to  arms  at  the  noife  of  it  ) but  TItui* 
upon  knowing  tbe  caufc*  dirmliTcd  them,  and  caufed 
it  to  be  (et  np  again.  Tbefe  towers*  being  plated 
with  iron*  tbe  Jews  tried  in  vain  to  fet  fire  to  them* 
but  were  at  length  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  (hot ) by  which  tbe  battering  rams  were  now  at 
full  liberty  to  play  againft  the  waU.  A breach  wu 
foon  made  in  it*  at  which  tbe  Romans  entered  } and 
the  Jews*  abandoning  this  UA  inclofure*  retired  be- 
hind tbe  next.  This  happened  about  the  28th  of  A* 
pril,  a fortnight  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiege. 

John  defended  the  temple  and  the  caAle  of  Anto- 
nia, and  Simon  the  reft  ot  tbe  city.  Titus  marched 
clo(e  to  the  fecond  wall*  and  plied  his  battcring-rami 
fo  furioufly*  that  one  of  the  tuwera*  which  looked  to- 
wards the  north*  gave  a prodigious  (hake,  llie  men 
who  were  in  it*  made  a fignal  to  the  Romans,  as  if 
they  would  furreodcr)  am^  at  the  fame  time,  fent  Si- 
mon word  to  be  ready  to  give  them  a watm  recep- 
tion. Titus*  having  mfcorcred  their  ftratagem*  plied 
his  work  more  furiouOy*  whilft  the  Jews  that  were  ia 
the  tower  Cet  it  on  fire*  and  flung  themfclves  into  the 
flames.  The  tower  being  fallen,  gave  them  an  en- 
trance into  the  fecond  io^fure*  five  days  after  gain* 
ingthe  6rft  ) and  Titus,  who  was  bent  00  {aving  the 
city*  would  not  fuffer  any  part  of  the  waU  Or  fleets 
to  be  demolilhed)  which  left  tbe  breach  and  lanes  Co 
nanow*  that  when  hU  men  were  furioufly  repuUed  by 
Simon*  they  had  not  room  enough  to  make  a quica 
tetreac*  fo  that  there  wu  a numl^  of  them  killed  ia 
it.  This  overflght  was  quickly  reAified)  and  tbe  at- 
tack renewed  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  place  wu  car- 
ried four  days  after  their  hrft  repulfe. 

The  famine*  raging  in  a terrible  manner  ia  the  city* 
wu  foon  foUowea  by  a peflilesce ; and  as  tbefe  two 
dreadful  judgments  inertafed*  fo  ^d  the  rage  of  the 


fsAious,  who,  by  their  intefline  feuds,  had  deftroyed 
fuch  quantities  of  proviflon*  that  they  were  forced  to 
prey  opon  the  people  with  the  moft  unheard-of  crus- 
ty. They  fort^  their  houfes  ) and,  if  they  found  any 
visuals  in  them,  they  butchered  them  for  not  appn- 
fing  them  of  it ; and,  if  they  found  nuihlng  but  bare 
Wilis*  which  wu  almoft  every  where  the  cafe,  they 
put  them  to  the  moft  fevere  tortures,  under  pretence 
that  they  had  fome  provifiou  oancealed.  **  I (liould 
(fays  Jofephus)  undertake  an  wnpofliblc  tafle,  were  I 
to  enter  into  a detail  of  all  tbe  cruelties  of  thofe  im- 
pious wretches)  it  will  be  fulHcIcnt  to  Oy,  that  I do 
not  think*  that  fince  the  creation  any  city  ever  fu(fcr- 
ed  fuch  dreadful  calamities,  or  abounded  with  men  fo 
fertile  in  all  kinds  of  wickednefs.*' 


Titus,  who  knew  tbeir  mifcrable  condition,  and  was 
ftill  willing  to  fpare  them,  gave  them  four  days  to 
cool ) dunog  which  he  caufed  his  army  to  be  mufter- 
ed*  and  pruviftons  to  be  diftrfbuted  to  them  in  light  of 
the  Jews*  who  flocked  upon  tbe  walls  to  iee  it.  Jo*  Oflm  e( 
fephus  was  fent  to  fpeak  to  them  afrdh,  and  to  exhort  peace  re- 
them  not  to  run  themfelves  into  an  ineviuble  ruin  byJ*^^ 
obftinately  perGfting  in  the  defence  of  a place  wbica 
could  hold  out  but  a very  little  while,  and  which  the 
Romans  looked  upon  already  as  tbeir  osvo.  But  this 
ftubbom  people*  after  many  bitter  inveAives*  began 
to  dart  tbeir  arrows  at  him  ; at  which,  not  at  all  dif- 
courmged,  he  vrent  on  with  greater  vehemence : but 
all  the  efted  it  wrought  on  them  was,  tlut  it  pre- 
vailed on  great  numbm  to  fteal  away  privately  to  the 
Romans,  whilft  the  reft  became  only  the  more  defpe- 
rate  and  refolute  to  hold  out  to  tbe  laft*  in  fpite  of  Ti- 
tus’s merciful  offers. 

To  haflcD  therefore  their  deftined  min,  he  caufed 
the  dtp  to  be  furrounded  with  a ftrong  wall*  to  pre- 
vent either  their  receiving  any  fuccours  or  proviJlon  * 
from  abroad,  or  their  efcaping  bis  refrntraent  by  flight* 

This  wall,  which  wu  near  40  ftadia  or  five  miles  in 
dreuit,  wu  yet  carried  on  with  fuch  fpeed,  and  by  fo 
many  hands,  that  it  was  fini(hed  in  three  days } by 
which  one  may  guefs  at  the  ardour  of  the  befiegers  to 
make  themfelves  maften  of  the  city. 

There  wu  now  nothing  to  be  feen  thro’  the  ftreets 
ofJcru(alem  but  heaps  of  dead  bodies  totting  above 
ground,  walking  (kdetons,  and  dying  wretches.  As 
many  u were  caught  by  the  Romans  in  ihdr  (hUies*. 

Titus  caufed  to  be  crucified  in  fight  of  the  town,  toin- 
jcA  a terror  among  tbe  reft  : but  the  zealots  gave  it 
out,  that  they  were  thoft  who  fled  to  him  . fur  protec- 
tion; which  when  Titus  underftood,  he  fent  aprifoncr 
with  his  hands  cut  o(f  to  undeceive*  aod  a(Ture  them* 
that  he  fpared  all  that  voluntarily  came  over  to  him  ; 
which  encouraged  great  numbers  to  accept  his  offers* 
tho’  tbe  avenues  were  clofely  guarded  by  tbe  faQious, 
who  put  all  to  death  who  were  caught  going  on  ilut 
errand.  A greater  mifehief  than  tW  was,  that  even 
thofe  who  efcaped  fafe  to  the.  Roman  camp  were  mi- 
ferably  butchered  by  the  foldicrs,  from  a notion  which 
tbefe  had  taken  that  they  bad  fwallowcd  great  quan- 
tities of  gold  ) infomucli  that  two  thoufand  of  them 
were  ripped  up  in  one  night,  to  come  at  ibetr  fuppo- 
fed  treafure.  When  Titus  was  apprifed  of  this  bar-, 
barity,  he  would  have  condemned  aU  thofe  butchering 
wretches  to  death ; hut  they  proved  fo  numerous,  that 
be  was  forced  to  fpare  tboD;  aod  cootcoted  blmfclC 
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wuK  fcndinj;  a proclamation  thro*  hit  camp,  that  at 
many  at  Ihould  ^ fufpeclcd  thenceforward  of  that  hor- 
rid vilbny,  iVoulJ  be  p'li  to  immediate  death  t yet 
did  not  this  deter  many  of  them  from  il(  only  they 
did  it  more  priraiely  ilian  before  \ fo  greedv  were  they 
of  that  bewitching  metal.  All  tbit  while  the  defection 
increafed  dill  more  thro*  the  inhumanity  of  the  faction 
within,  wdio  made  the  mlferict  and  dying  groan*  of 
their  ftarving  brethren  the  fubjeft  of  their  cruel  mirth, 
and  carried  their  barbarity  even  to  the  fheathing  of 
their  fwurdt  in  fport  iuthofe  poor  wretchea,  under  pre- 
tence of  trying  their  fharpnelt. 

Wlien  they  found  therefore  that  neiihcT  their  guards 
nor  ferciities  could  prevent  the  people's  flight,  they 
had  rccourfe  to  another  llratagem  equally  impious  and 
cruel : which  was,  to  hire  a pack  of  vUe  pretenders  to 
prophecy,  to  go  about  and  encourage  the  defpairing 
remains  of  the  people  to  expert  a fpeedy  and  miracu* 
lous  deliverance;  and  this  impollure  proved  a greater 
expedient  with  that  infatuated  nation  than  their  other 
4}  piecautions. 

MiferaUe  Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  familhed 
condition  to  which  they  were  now  reduced,  'rhe  poor, 
““^J***^'* having  nothing  to  trnft  to  but  the  Roman's  mcicy  or 
a fpeedy  death,  ran  all  hazards  to  get  out  of  the  city ; 
and  if  in  their  flight,  and  wandering  out  for  hertis  or 
any  other  fuKenance,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
Titus's  parties  fent  about  to  guard  the  avenues,  ihry 
were  unmercifully  fcourged,  and  cructfled  if  they  made 
the  Icafl  refinance.  'I'hc  rich  within  iht  walls  were 
now  forced,  though  in  the  moll  private  manner,  to  give 
half,  or  all  they  were  worth,  for  a racafurc  of  wheat, 
and  the  middling  fort  for  one  of  barley.  I'hi*  they 
were  forced  to  convey  into  fomc  private  place  in  their 
houhr,  and  to  feed  upon  it  as  it  was,  without  daring 
to  pound  or  grind  it,  much  left  to  boil  or  bake  it,  Icit 
the  noife  or  imclt  lliould  draw  the  rapacious  zealots  to 
come  and  tear  it  from  them.  Not  that  thrfe  were  re- 
duced to  any  real  want  ot  proviOoni,  but  they  had  a 
double  end  in  this  barbarous  plunder ; to  wit,  the  flar> 
ving  what  they  cruelly  ftyled  all  ufcicfs  perfons,  and 
A iDiMher  the  keeping  their  own  ftore*  in  reCerve.  It  was  upon 
eats  her  this  fad  and  pinching  jun6ture,  that  an  unhappy  mo- 
owa  child-  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  butchering  and 

eating  her  own  child. 

When  this  news  was  fpread  through  the  city,  the  hor- 
ror and  conlltruaiion  were  as  uuiverfal  as  they  were 
incxprefTiblc.  It  was  then  that  they  began  to  think 
themfclves  forfaken  by  the  Divine  Rrjvidcacc,  and  to 
cxpeA  the  moll  terrible  effetU  of  his  anger  agalntt  the 
poor  remains  of  their  nation;  infomuch  that  they  be- 
gan ID  envy  thofe  tliat  had  perifhed  before  them,  and 
„ to  wilh  their  lum  might  come  before  the  fad  expected 
Titiu  cataftrophe.  Their  fears  were  but  loo  jutk ; fince  Ti- 
fwc'.’sthe  tU8,  at  the  ve«y  tirfl  hearing  of  this  inhuman  d^ed, 
•ul  min  the  total  extirpation  of  city  and  people.  “ Since 

tKcity.  Ijayg  fo  often  refuted  my  proffers  of 

pardon,  and  have  preferred  war  to  peace,  rebellion  to 
obedience,  and  famine,  fuch  a dreadful  one  cfpecially, 
to  plenty,  1 am  determined  to  bury  that  accurled  me- 
irepohf  under  its  ruins,  that  the  fun  may  never  flioot 
his  beam*  on  a city  where  the  mothers  feed  on  the  flefti 
of  tlieir  children,  and  the  fathers,  no  lets  guilty  than 
they,  choofc  to  drive  them  to^  fuch  extremities,  rallier 
Uiau  lay  down  their  arms.** 


The  dreadful  aAion  happened  about  the  end  of  July,  Je^N, 
by  which  time  l!ic  Romans,  having  purfued  tbcir  it«  » ^ 

tacks  with  freih  vigour,  made  themfdvca  maflen  of 
the  fortrefi  AotunUi ; which  obliged  the  Jevn  to  fet 
Are  to  thofe  llately  galleries  which  joined  it  to  the 
temple,  lefl  they  fhould  afford  an  eaty  paftage  to  the 
bcfiegcrs  into  this  latl.  About  the  fame  time  Titus, 
wit!-  much  difficulty,  got  materials  for  raffing  new 
mound<i  and  terraces,  in  order  to  bafien  the  fiege,  and 
fare,  if  poffible,  the  fad  rematnt  of  that  once  gloriuut 
flrndure;  but  his  pity  proved  fUll  worfe  and  worfe 
bedowed  on  thofe  obKinate  wretches,  who  only  be- 
came the  more  furious  and  defperate  by  it.  Titus  at 
length  caufed  fire  to  be  fet  to  the  gates,  after  having 
had  a very  bloody  encounter,  in  which  his  men  were 
repulied  with  lofs.  The  Jews  were  fo  terrified  at  it, 
that  they  fuflered  themfclves  to  be  devoured  by  the 
flames,  without  attempting  either  to  extinguilh  them 
or  fave  tbenafelves.  All  this  while  Jolcpboi  did 
not  ceafe  exhorting  the  infatuated  people  to  furrtn* 
der,  to  reprefent  to  them  the  dreadful  coofequenoet 
of  an  obllinaie  rcfillancc,  and  to  affure  them  that  it 
was  out  of  mere  compafliun  to  them  that  he  thus  ha- 
zarded his  own  life  to  fare  theirs:  he  received  one  day 
iuch  a wound  in  his  head  by  a llo*;e  from  the  battle- 
ments, as  laid  him  for  dead  on  the  ground.  The  Jews 
laliied  out  ^mediately,  to  have  fetzed  on  hts  body  | 
but  the  Rmana  prov^  too  quick  and  ftrong  for  them, 
and  carried  him  off. 

By  this  time  the  two  fadions  within,  but  efpeciany  John  uluis* 
that  of  John,  having  plundered  rich  and  pour  of  all  tha 
they  had,  fell  alfo  on  the  ireafury  of  the  temple, 
whence  John  took  a great  quantity  of  golden  uten- 
fils,  together  with  thofe  magnificent  gifts  which  had 
been  prefented  to  that  facred  place  by  the  jewifh  kings, 
by  AugulliiS,  Livia,  and  many  other  foreign  princes, 
and  melted  them  all  to  hit  own  ufc.  The  repofitorfea 
of  the  (acred  oil  which  was  lo  maintain  the  lamps,  and 
of  the  wine  which  was  referved  to  accompany  the  ufual 
facHficcs,  were  likcwife ' feized  upon,  and  turned  into 
common  ufc ; and  the  laff  of  this  to  fuch  exccfi,  aa 
to  make  bimfclf  and  his  party  drunk  with  it.  All 
this  while,  not  only  the  zealots,  but  many  of  the 
people,  were  Uill  under  fuch  an  infatuation,  that  tho* 
the  fortrefs  Antonia  was  lofl,  and  nothing  left  but 
the  temple,  which  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  bat- 
ter down,  yet  they  could  not  perfuade  themfclves,  that 
God  would  fuffer  that  holy  place  to  be  taken  by  hea- 
ihcQs,  and  were  ftill  ex{>c^ing  fome  fudden  and  mira- 
culous deliverance.  Even  that  vile  monfter  John, 
who  commanded  there,  cither  feemed  confident  of  It, 
or  elfc  endeavoured  to  make  them  think  him  fo.  For, 
when  Jofephus  was  fent  for  tlie  U(l  time  to  upbraid 
his  obilinaicly  expofing  that  facred  building,  and  the 
miferabic  remains  of  God's  people,  to  fiiddcn  and 
furc  dellru^ion,  he  only  anfwertd  him  with  the  bit- 
terell  iuvtAivcs ; adding,  that  he  was  defending  the 
Lord’s  vineyard,  which  he  was  fure  could  not  be  taken 
by  any  human  force.  Jofephus  in  vain  reminded  him 
of  the  many  ways  by  which  he  had  polluted  both  city 
and  temple;  and  in  particular  of  the  feas  of  blood 
which  he  caufed  to  be  flied  in  both  thofe  facretl  places, 
and  which,  he  alfurcd  him  from  the  old  prophecies, 
were  a certain  fign  and  forerunner  of  their  fpewly  fur- 
reuder  and  dctliuition.  John  remained  as  inflexible 
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it  if  lU  the  prophi  tt  had  affiucd  him  of  a dcHverance;  Au»\rti ; andi  on  the  nrxt  day,  I'itut,  having  giren  Jewti 
till  at  length  Tiiui*,  forcfccing  the  inevitable  ruin  uf  ordcri  to  extinguifS  the  fire,  called  a council,  to  de-'*  "V* 
that  ftatily  edifice,  which  he  wat  ftill  extremely  de-  termioe  whether  the  remainder  of  the  temple  ftiould 
firoua  to  Uve,  vouchfaftd  even  himfelf  to  ipeak  to  be  faved  or  demoUlhed.  That  general  wai  ftill  for 
them,  and  to  perfuadc  them  to  furrender.  But  the  the  former,  and  moil  of  the  reft  declared  for  the  lat* 
fadioun,  looking  upon  this  condenfeenfion  as  ibe  ef-  ter;  alleging,  that  it  waa  no  longer  a temple,  but  • 
feds  of  his  fear  rather  than  generofity,  only  grew  the  feene  of  war  and  ilaughter,  and  that  the  Jews  would 
more  furious  upon  it,  and  forced  him  at  laft  to  come  never  be  at  red  as  long  as  any  part  of  it  was  left 
to  ihofc  extremities,  which  he  had  hitherto  cudeavour*  ftandin^  ; but  when  they  found  Titus  ftiffly  bent  on 
cd  to  avoid.  That  hf«  army,  which  was  to  attack  the  prcferving  fo  noble  an  edifice,  againll  which  he  told 
temple,  might  have  the  freer  paftage  towards  it  thro'  them  he  could  hive  no  quarrel,  they  all  came  orer  to 
the  calile  Antonia,  he  caufed  a confidcrable  part  of  his  mind.  The  next  day,  Aiigtid  the  loih,  waa 
the  wall  to  be  pulled  down,  and  levelled  ; which  pro*  theri.iure  determined  for  a general  alTault  : and  the 
ved  fo  very  ftrung.  that  it  took  him  up  feven  whole  night  before  the  Jews  made  two  defperate  fillies  on 
dayff,  by  which  time  they  were  far  advanced  in  the  the  R<»mans  t in  the  Uft  of  which,  thefe,  being  time- 
month  of  July.  ly  fuccoured  by  Titus,  beat  them  back  into  their  in- 

Ic  wae  on  the  17th  day  of  that  month,  as  all  Jofe*  dofure. 
phus's  copies  have  it,  that  the  daily  facrifice  ccafed  for  But  whether  this  laft  Jewifh  effort  exafperated  the 
the  firll  time  fince  its  rellhrathm  by  the  brave  Judas  befiegers,  or,  which  is  more  likdy,  as  Jufiphus  thinks* 
Maccabeus,  there  being  no  proper  perfon  left  in  the  pufhed  by  the  band  of  Providence,  one  of  the  Komaa 
temple  to  oftcr  it  up.  Tiius  caufed  the  factious  to  be  luldiers,  of  his  own  accord,  tuck  up  a blazing  firc- 
fcverely  upbraided  for  it ; exhorted  John  lo  fet  up  brand,  and,  getting  on  his  cumradc'i  (houlderi,  threw 
wiium  he  would  to  perform  that  office,  rather  than  fuf-  it  into  one  of  the  apaitments  that  furruunded  the  Cuic- 
fer  the  fetvice  of  God  to  be  feiafide}  and  then  chal*  luary,  through  a window.  I'his  immediatelj  fet  the 
lenged  him  and  his  party  lo  come  out  of  the  temple,  whole  north  fide  in  a flame  up  to  the  third  ftory,  oq 
and  fight  on  a mure  proper  ground,  and  ther<.by  fare  the  fame  fatal  day  and  month  in  which  it  had  been 
that  facred  edifice  from  the  fury  of  the  Roman  troops,  formcily  bumi  by  Ntbuchadnezzar.  Titus,  who  was 
When  nothing  could  prevad  on  them,  they  Ingan  to  gone  to  rtfthimftlf  a while  in  Iiis  pavilion,  was  awaked 
fet  fire  again  to  the  gallery  which  yielded  a communi*  at  the  noife,  and  ran  immediately  to  give  orders  to 
cation  between  the  temple  and  ihccaiile  Antonia  The  have  the  fire  extinguifhed.  He  called,  prayed,  threat- 
Jews  had  already  burnt  about  20  cubits  cf  it  in  length;  ened,  and  even  caned  his  men.  but  io  vain  ; the  con- 
but  this  fveond  blaze,  which  was  likewife  encouraged  fufion  was  fo  great,  and  the  foldiers  fo  obftinately  beat 
by  the  Ixfieged,  confumed  about  14  more;  attcr  upon  deflroying  all  that  was  left,  that  he  was  neither 
which,  they  heat  down  what  remained  llanding.  On  heard  nor  minded.  Thofe  that  flocked  thither  from 
the  27th'Oi  July,  the  Jews,  havinu  filled  part  of  the  the  camp,  icftcad  of  obeying  his  orders,  were  bufy* 
wdlern  portico  with  cwmbuUible  matter,  made  a kind  either  m killing  the  Jews,  or  in  iocreafing  the  flames, 
of  flight;  upon  which,  fomc  of  the  forwarded  of  the  When  Titus  (^(erved  that  all  his  endeavours  were 
Romani  having  fcalcd  up  to  the  top,  the  Jews  fet  fire  vain,  he  entered  into  the  fciiAuary  and  the  raoft  ho- 
to  it,  which  flitmed  with  fuch  fuddeti  fury,  that  many  ly  place,  in  which  he  found  ftill  fuch  fumptuous  uten- 
of  the  former  wcic  confumed  in  it,  and  the  reft,  ven*  fils  and  other  riches  as  even  exceeded  all  that  had 


luring  to  jump  dow  n from  the  ballkmcoti,  were,  all 
but  one,  cruHied  to  death. 

On  the  very  next  day,  Titus  having  fet  fire  to  the 
north  gallery,  which  tnclofed  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  from  fort  Antonia  to  the  valley  of  Cedron,  got 
an  cafy  admittance  into  it,  and  forced  the  befieged  in- 
to that  of  thepriefls.  He  tried  in  vain  fix  days  to  bat- 
ter down  one  of  the  galleries  of  tint  precinA  with  an 
helepolis:  he  was  forced  to  mount  his  baittring.rama 
on  the  terrace,  which  was  raifcd  by  this  time  ; and  yet 
the  llrength  of  this  wall  was  fuch,  that  it  eluded  the 
force  of  ihcfc  alfo,  tho'  others  of  hi*  troops  were  bufy 
in  Tapping  it.  W hen  they  found  that  neither  rams  nor 
fappiug  could  gain  ground,  they  bethought  them- 
feivts  of  fcaling ; but  were  vigorouOy  rcpulfcd  in  the 
attempt,  with  the  lofs  of  fomc  ftandards,  and  a iiiim- 
Tht  ns-es  ber  of  men.  V*hen  Titus  therefore  found  that  his 
ci  the  defirr  of  faviog  that  building  was  like  to  coil  fo  many 
renp  .iet  he  fet  fire  to  the  gates,  which,  being  pUied 

with  filver,  buint  all  that  night,  wliilft  the  mrul  diupi 
down  in  the  melting.  The  flame  foon  comniunicaicd 
itfilf  to  the  porticoes  and  galleries;  which  the  befiegtd 
beheld  without  ofTcring  to  ftop  it,  but  contented  them* 
frives  with  feuding  whole  volleyi  of  impotent  curfea 
againll  tbc  Kumaos.  This  was  done  on  the  eighth  of 


been  told  him  of  it.  Out  of  the  former  he  faved  the 
golden  candicUick,  the  table  of  fhew'hrcsd,  the  altar 
of  perfumes,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  or  volume 
of  the  law,  wrapped  up  in  a rich  gold  tifTue : but  la 
the  latter  he  round  no  utenfils,  becanfc,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  liad  not  made  a frcfti  ark  fince  that  of  So- 
lomon had  been  lofl.  Upon  his  coming  cut  of  that 
facred  place.  Come  other  fuldicm  fet  fire  to  it,  and  obli- 
ged thole  that  had  ftaid  behind  to  come  out  ; they  all 
fill  foul  on  the  piiioder  of  it,  tearing  even  the  gold 
plating  off  the  gates  and  timber-work,  and  carried  off 
all  the  coUly  utenfils,  robes,  6cc.  they  found,  info- 
imich  tftat  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  en- 
rich himfelf  by  ir. 

An  horrid  niaffacre  followed  foon  after,  in  which  aAdreactfek 
great  many  thoufaodi  perilhcd ; fome  by  the  flames, 
otiicrs  by  the  fall  from  the  battlements,  and  a great- 
er numl-er  by  the  enemy's  fword,  which  deftroj- 
ed  ail  it  met  with,  without  diftinAion  of  age,  fex, 
or  quality.  Among  them  were  upwards  of  6coo  per- 
fons  who  had  been  feduced  thither  by  a falfe  pro- 
phet, who  promifed  ihrm  that  they  fhould  find  n 
fpeedy  and  miraculous  relief  there  on  that  very  day. 

Some  of  them  remained  five  whole  days  on  the  top  cf 
the  walls,  aud  afterwardi  threw  theflafelves  on  the  gene- 
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Jr«).  ral'i  mercy;  but  were  tnfwered  that  tbey  bad  outlUid 
- * ^ * the  lime,  and  were  led  to  execution.  The  Romaoa  car- 
ried their  fury  to  the  burning  of  all  the  treafure  hou- 
fra  of  the  placc»  tho*  they  were  full  of  the  richeft  fur- 
niture, plate,  vcflmenta,  and  other  things  of  value, 
which  bad  been  laid  up  to  tbofe  places  for  feciirity. 
In  a word,  they  did  cot  ceafe  burning  and  butchering, 
till  they  had  dedroyed  nil,  except  two  of  the  temple- 
gates,  and  that  pait  of  the  court  which  was  deflined 
for  the  women. 

In  the  mean  time  the  feditioua  made  fuch  a vigo- 
rous puih,  that  they  efcaped  the  fnry  of  the  Romans, 
at  lead  for  the  prefent,  and  retired  into  the  city.  But 
here  they  found  all  the  avenues  fo  well  gotrd^,  that 
there  was  no  poflibility  left  for  them  to  get  out  | which 
obliged  them  to  fecure  themfeltes  as  well  as  they 
could  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  from  whence  Simon,  and 
John  of  Gifchala,  fent  to  dedre  a parley  with  'ntiis. 
lliey  were  anfwered,  that  though  they  had  been  the 
caufc  of  all  this  bloodihed  and  ruin,  yet  they  fliould 
hare  their  lives  fpared,  if  they  laid  down  their  anna, 
and  furrendered  thcmfclves  prifoners.  To  this  they 
leplied,  that  Utey  had  ennged  themrelvcs,  by  the 
mod  folemn  oath's  never  to  luriTTKlcrt  and  therefore, 
only  begged  leave  to  retire  into  the  moontaios  with 
their  wives  and  children  : which  infolence  fo  exafpe- 
rated  the  Roman  general,  that  he  caufed  an  herald  to 
bid  them  ftand  to  their  defence ; for  that  not  one  of 
them  Ihould  be  fpared,  dnee  they  had  rejeflcd  hia  lad 
oders  of  pardon.  Immediately  after  this,  he  aban- 
doned the  city  to  the  fury  of  the  fcddicri,  who  fell 
forthwith  on  pfundering,  fetting  dre  every  where,  and 
inurdeting  all  that  fell  into  their  bands ; whild  the 
faflious,  who  were  left,  went  and  fortified  themfelves 
in  the  royal  palace,  where  they  kiOed  8000  Jews  who 
had  taken  refuge  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  great  preparations  were  making 
for  a vigorous  attack  on  the  upper  city,  efpectally  on 
the  royal  palace ; and  this  took  them  up  from  the 
aoih  of  AuguA  to  the  7th  of  September,  during 
which  time  ^reat  numbers  came  and  made  their  fob- 
miiCoD  toTitui*  The  warlike  engines  then  played  fo 
furicHifly  on  the  faftioui,  that  they  were  taken  with  a 
fudden  panic;  and,  indcad  of  fleeing  into  the  towera 
of  Hippicos,  Phadic],  or  Mariamne,  which  were  yet 
uotaken,  and  fo  ftrong  that  nothing  but  famine  could 
have  redoced  them,  they  ran  like  madmen  towards  St- 
loah,  with  a dcflgn  to  have  attacked  the  wall  of  ctr- 
cumvallataoo,  and  to  have  efcaped  out  of  the  city ; 
but,  being  there  irpulfed,  they  were  forced  to  go  and 
bide  themfelves  in  the  public  finks  and  common  few- 
ers,  feme  one  way  and  (bme  another.  All  whom  the 
Romana  could  find  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  ci- 
ty was  fet  on  Are.  This  was  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  city  was  taken  and  entered  by  lu- 
tus.  He  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  maflacre ; but 
his  men  killed  aU,  except  the  mod  vigoroua,  whom 
they  fhut  up  in  the  porch  of  the  women  Juft  mention- 
ed. Fronto,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  referred  the 
youogcft  and  moft  beautiful  for  Titus’s  triumph ; 
and  fent  all  that  were  above  ieventeen  ycara  of  age  in- 
to Egypt*  to  be  employed  in  fome  public  works  there  1 
and  a great  number  of  others  were  fent  into  fcvcral  ci- 
ties of  Syria,  and  other  proviorca,  to  be  expofed  on 
the  public  theatre,  to  exhibit  fights,  or  be  devour- 
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ed  by  wild  beads.  The  number  of  thofe  prifoneri  Jews, 
amounted  to  97,000,  befides  about  1 1,000  more,  who 
were  either  ftarved  through  ncgle^,  or  ftarved  them- 
felves through  fuUennefs  and  defpair.->Thc  whole  num- 
ber of  Jews  who  perilhed  in  this  war  is  computed  at  up- 
wards of  1 ,400,000. 

Befides  tbefe,  however,  a vaft  number  perifhed  in 
caves,  woods,  wildemefies,  common-fewers,  ftc.  of 
whom  no  computation  could  he  made.  Whtlft  the 
foldiera  were  fttll  bufy  in  burning  the  remains  of  the 
city,  and  vifiting  all  the  hiding-places,  where  they* 
killed  numbers  of  poor  creatures  who  had  endeavoured  simM  sad 
to  evade  their  cruelty,  the  two  grand  rebda  Simon  John  uknu 
and  John  were  found,  and  referved  for  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror*  John,  being  pinched  with  hunger, 
foon  came  out ; and  having  ^gged  his  life,  obtained 
it ; but  was  coodemoed  to  perpetual  iroprifoomeat* 

Simon,  whofe  retreat  had  been  l^ter  ftored,  held  out 
till  the  end  of  Odober*  The  two  chiefs,  with  700 
of  the  hindfomeft  Jewifti  captives,  were  made  to  at- 
tend the  triumphal  chariot ; after  which  Simon  waa 
dragged  through  the  ftreeta  with  a rope  about  hia 
neck,  fcvervly  imrged,  and  then  put  to  death  ; and 
John  waa  fent  into  perpetual  imprifonment.— Three 
caftka  ftUl  remained  untaken,  namely,  Herodion,  Ida- 
chaeroD,  and  Maffada.  The  two  former  capitulated ; 
but  Maflada  held  out.  The  place  was  exceedingly 
ftrong  both  by  nature  and  ar^  well  ftored  with  aU^jS^^r^ 
kinds  of  provifiooa,  and  defended  by  a numerous  gar-  nmfao  sf 
rifon  of  xealots,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  one  Elea- 
zar,  the  gtandfon  of  Judas  Gautoniies,  formerly  men- 
tiooed.  like  Roman  general  having  in  vain  tried  hia 
engines  and  battering-rams  againft  tt,  bethought  him- 
felf  of  furrounding  it  with  a high  and  ftrong  wall, 
and  then  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fet  on  fire.  The 
wind  puftkcd  the  flames  fo  fiercely  againft  the  Jews, 
that  &eaxtr  in  defpair  perfuided  them  firft  to  kill 
Uieir  wivea  and  children,  and  then  to  choofe  ten  men 
by  lot,  who  flkould  kill  all  the  reft ; and  laftly  one  out 
of  the  furviving  ten  to  difpstch  tlicm  and  himfelf ; on- 
ly thia  laft  man  waa  order^  to  frt  fire  to  the  place  be- 
fore be  put  an  end  to  bis  own  life.  All  this  was  ac- 
cordingly done ; tnd  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Romana 
were  preparing  to  fcale  the  walls,  they  srere  greatly 
furprifed  neither  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  move.  On 
this  they  made  fuch  an  hideous  outcry,  that  two  wo- 
men, who  had  concealed  themfclvei  in  an  aquedud, 
came  forth  and  acquainted  them  with  the  defperate 
cataftrophe  of  the  befieged. 

Thus  ended  the  Jewifti  nation  tnd  worftiip;  state  eftht 
have  they  ever  fince  been  able  to  regain  the  fmallcft  jew»  fiace 
footing  in  the  country  of  Judea,  nor  indeed  in  any  the  rleftmc- 
other  country  on  earth,  though  there  is  fcarce  any  part 
of  the  globe  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.  They 
continue  their  vain  expedaiions  of  a Mefliah  to  deli- 
ver them  from  the  low  eftatc  into  which  they  are  fal- 
ko  I and,  notwithftanding  their  repeated  difappoint- 
meats,  there  are  few  who  can  ever  be  perfuaded  to 
embrace  Chriftlanity.  Their  ceremonies  and  religious 
worftiip  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  law  ofMofea; 
but  they  have  added  a multitude  of  abfurdities  not 
worth  the  inquiring  after.  In  many  countries,  and  in 
dificrent  ages,  they  have  been  terribly  maflacred,  and 
in  general  have  been  better  treated  by  the  Mihome- 
tans  aud  Pagans  than  by  Cbrtftians.  Since  the  revi- 
val 
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Jfws  Tal  of  art*  and  learning,  however,  they  bare  felt  the 
Jeiidc*.  benefit  of  that  Increafe  of  h uroaoity  which  hath  taken 
’ place  almuft  all  over  the  globe.  It  la  faid,  that  in  this 
country  the  life  of  a Jew  was  formerly  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  chief  lord  where  he  lived,  and  likewife  all  his 
goods.  So  ftrong  alfo  were  popular  prejudices  and  fuf- 
piciona  agalufi  them,  that  in  the  year  1348,  a fatal 
endemic  diftemper  raging  in  a great  part  of  Europe, 
it  was  faid  that  they  had  poifoacd  the  fpringt  and 
wells ; in  confcquence  of  which  a million  and  a half 
of  them  were  cruelly  maflacred.  In  1492,  half  a mil- 
lion of  them  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  150,000 
from  Portugal.  Edward  I.  did  the  fame.  In  fhort, 
they  were  every  where  perfccuied,  oppitelfed,  and  tnofi 
rigorouHy  treated. 

In  this  cnlighted  period  a more  generous  fyAem  it 
taking  place.  France  has  allowed  them  the  rights  of 
citi^uis,  which  induces  numbers  of  the  moiV  wealthy 
Jews  to  fix  their  reGdcnce  in  that  country.  Poland  it 
about  granting  them  very  great  privileges  and  immu- 
nities ; England,  Holland,  and  PrufTia  tolerate  and 
protr^  them  ; and  the  emperor  has  revoked  fomr  re- 
tlH^lions,  for  which  an  edi^  has  lately  pafled  : Spain, 
Portugal,  and  feme  of  the  Italian  ftates,  are  fiill,  how- 
ever, totally  averfe  to  their  dwelling  among  them. 

JEZIDES,  am>>ng  the  Mahometans  ; a term  of  fi- 
miLr  import  with  herciicr among  Chridiani. 

TIjc  Jer.idct  are  a numrront  feA  inhabiting  Turky 
and  PciGa.  fo  called  from  their  head  Jezid,  an  Ara- 
biiiii  prtnee,  who  Hew  the  font  of  Ali,  Mahomet's  fa- 
ther-in-law  { for  which  reafon  he  it  reckoned  a parri- 
cide, and  his  foUo.vcr8  hercites.  Thc'c  are  about 
20,000  Ji  zidet  in  Tnrky  and  Perfia  \ who  are  of  two 
forts,  black  and  white.  The  white  are  clad  like 
Turks;  and  difiinguilhed  only  by  their  fhirts,  which 
ate  not  flit  at  the  neck  like  thofe  of  others,  but  have 
only  a round  hole  to  thruft  their  heads  through.  This 
is  in  memory  of  a golden  ring,  or  circle  of  light,  which 
defeended  from  heaven  upon  tlie  neck  of  their  cheq, 
the  head  of  their  religion,  after  his  undergoing  a fait 
of  forty  days.  The  black  jrzidet,  though  married, 
are  the  monks  or  religious  of  the  order;  and  thefe  arc 
called  Faiirr, 

The  Turks  exaft  exctfTivc  taxes  from  the  Jezides, 
who  hate  the  Turks  as  their  mortal  enemies ; and  when, 
in  tlkcir  wrath,  they  curfe  any  creature,  they  call  it 
but  they  are  great  lovers  of  the  Chriftians, 
being  more  fond  of  Jefus  Chrift  than  of  Mahomet,  and 
arc  never  circumcifed  but  when  they  arc  forced  to  it. 
They  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  believe  both  the 
bible  and  the  koran  without  reading  either  of  them  : 
they  make  vows  and  pilgrlmagei,  but  have  no  places  of 
religious  worfliip. 

All  the  adoration  they  pay  to  God  conGfls  of  fome 
fungi  in  honour  of  Jefus  Chrid,  the  virgin,  Mofes, 
and  fometimes  Mahomet;  and  it  is  a priiictpal  point 
of  their  religion  never  to  fpeak  lU  of  the  devil,  fell  he 
fliould  refent  the  Injury,  If  ever  he  Ihould  come  to  be  in 
favour  with  God  again,  whkh  they  think  poflible ; 
whenever  they  fpeak  of  him,  they  call  him  the  angel 
Feaeock.  They  bury  their  dead  in  the  ftrll  place  they 
come  at,  rejoicing  as  at  a feflivsl,  and  celebrating  the 
entry  of  the  dcceafrd  into  heaven.  They  go  in  corn- 
panics  like  the  Arabians,  and  change  their  habitations 
VoL.  IX.  Part  I. 


every  15  days.  When  they  get  wine,  they  drink  it  to  jezrsd 
excefs  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  they  fometimes  do  this  with  . ^ . 
a religious  purpofe,  calling  it  the  blood  of  Chrid.  Tliey  ■ 
buy  their  wires;  and  the  market- pt Ice  is  too  crowns 
for  all  women,  lundfomc  or  not,  without  diflinAion. 

JEZRAEL,  01  jEaxEEL,  a town  in  the  noitb  of 
Samaria,  towards  mount  Carmel,  where  flood  a palace 
of  the  kings  of  Ifracl,  i Kings  xxi.  18.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  Galilee  (Jofliua  xix.)  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
town*  of  Iflachar. — Tlie  valley  of  Jcxrcel  (Judges 
vi.  17.)  was  Gtuated  to  tlie  north  of  the  town,  run- 
ning from  weft  to  call  for  ten  miles,  between  two 
mountains;  the  one  to  the  north,  commonly  c.'illed 
Htmt/n,  near  mount  Tabor;  the  other  Gilb^a:  in 
breadth  two  miles. 

IF,  an  ifland  of  France,  in  Provence,  and  the  mod 
eailern  of  the  three  before  the  harbour  of  Marfeinct. 

It  is  very  well  fortified,  and  its  port  one  of  the  beil  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

IG18,  a town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifoni,  in 
Caddea,  with  a magnificent  caflle,  in  which  is  a cabi- 
net of  cnriofiiies,  and  a handfomc  library  ; 2%  miles 
foitth-wcfl  of  Choira,  and  23  fouth  of  Claris.  £.  Eon. 

9.  o.  N.  I.at.  49.  to. 

IGLAW,  a confiderable  and  populous  town  of 
Germany,  in  Moravia,  where  they  have  a manufactory 
of  good  cloth,  anti  excellent  beer,  it  is  frated  on  the 
river  Igla,  40  miles  well  of  Brin,  and  80  fouth-eafl  of 
Prague.  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  49.  10. 

IGN.ATIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  monogymia 
order,  belonging  to  the  p.‘ntandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  five-toothed  ; the  coiolU  is  long  ; the  fruit  an 
unilocular  plum,  with  many  feeds.  There  is  but  one 
fpecics,  the  amara,  a native  of  India.  The  fruit  of 
this  tree  contains  the  feed*  called  Si  Ignatiui'e  heans. 

The  bed  account  of  the  plant  that  has  yet  appeared, 
it  that  fenl  by  father  Camelli  to  Ray  and  Petivtr,  and 
published  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaClions  for  the  year 
1699:  he  obferves,  that  it  grows  in  the  Pliflippine 
iflands,  and  winds  itfclf  about  the  talldl  trees  to  the 
top  I that  It  has  large,  tibbed,  bitter  leaves,  a flower 
like  that  of  the  pomegranate,  and  a fruit  larger  than 
a melon.  Some  refemhlc  the  fruit  to  a pomrgran.itc, 
probably  from  mifapplying  Camelli**  wmdv.  The  fruit 
IS  covered  with  a thin,  giofly,  blackifli,  green,  and  as 
it  were  marbled  fhcll,  under  which  is  lodged  another 
of  a flony  hardnefs : within  this  is  contained  a foft, 
yellow,  bittcrilh  pulp,  in  which  lie  the  feeds  or  beans, 
to  the  number  commonly  of  24,  each  covered  with  a ^ 
filvery  down. 

The  fame  gentleman  gives  an  account  of  the  virtue* 
attributed  to  ihcfc  feeds  by  the  Indians ; hut  expe- 
rience has  ihown  that  they  are  dangerous-  Konig  re- 
late*, that  a perfon,  by  drinking  fome  of  a fpirituous 
tinware  of  them  indead  of  aqua  vltz,  was  throM>.:i  into 
ftrong  coi  *<.1111008 ; and  l)r  Grim,  tliat  a dram  of  the 
feed  in  fubllaDce  occauoned,  for  a lime,  a total  depri- 
vation of  the  fcnfcB.  Otheri  mention  violent  voniitiiigs 
and  purgings  from  its  ufe.  Neumann  hath  obferved 
intermitting  fevers  rcniuved  by  drinking,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a parnxyfm,  an  itifufion  of  fume  grains  <»f 
the  bean  made  in  carduus  water  : We  arc  not,  how- 
ever, from  hence  to  look  upon  luis  tnedicine  as  an  anl- 
vcrfal  febrifuge,  or  to  ufe  It  indifcriiniiiatclv. 

T ' Tbcfc 
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Thefe  beam  (for  fo  cuftfjm  requtrea  tKal  we  Oiould 
^ call  them)  are  about  the  liae  of  a moderately  lar^e  nut- 

meg { in  6gure  fomcwliat  rouodilh,  but  extremely  ir- 
regular, fcarcriy  any  two  being  entirely  alike,  full  of 
unequal  drprefTioni  and  prorniacncei , in  colour,  ex- 
ternally yellowifh  brown,  but  when  the  outer  (kin  ia 
taken  off,  of  a Uackifli  brown,  and  in  part  quite 
bUckith  ; in  cunfiilence  hard  and  cumpa6i  za  horn,  fu 
as  not  Co  be  reducible  into  a powdery  form,  but  by 
cutting  or  rafping : for  all  their  hardnefr,  however, 
they  are  not  proof  againil  worm*,  \^'hen  frefh,  they 
hare  fomewhat  of  a mulky  fmell,  which  by  age  1*  loti  ; 
ihcir  taflc  ia  very  bitter,  relemhIcU  by  fume  to  that  of 
centaury. 

According  to  fome.  it  ia  from  this  plant  that  the 
CoiUMBO  r is  obtained. 

IGNATU.'S  Lovola,  (canooi/cd),  the  founder 
of  the  well  known  order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  born  at 
the  caftic  of  Loyola,  in  Bifcay,  1^91  ; and  became 
Bril  pt^c  to  Ferdinand  V*.  king  of  S^ialo,  and  then  an 
oflktr  in  his  army.  In  this  lad  capacity,  he  fignalized 
liimfeif  by  his  vulour;  and  was  wounded  in  both  legs 
at  the  liege  of  Poinpeluna,  tu  15x1,  To  this  ciixuni- 
fiance  the  Jefuiu  owe  tbcir  origin  j for,  while  he  was 
under  cure  ot  his  wound,  a Lijt  0/  the  Saintt  was  put 
into  his  hands  which  determined  him  to  forfakc  the 
military  for  the  ccdcruftical  profeflion.  His  firll  de- 
tout  exercife  was  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  hlcffed  vir' 
gin  as  her  knight:  he  then  went  n pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  ; and  on  bis  return  to  Europe,  he  conti- 
nued his  theological  iliidlcs  in  the  univcihtics  of  Spain, 
though  be  w'as  then  .^3  years  of  age.  After  this  be 
wcnttoPaiii;  and  in  France  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  new  onlcr,  the  inftituics  of  which  he  prefented 
to  Pope  Paul  in.  who  made  many  objedionato  them, 
but  at  lail  conhrmed  the  lolUtution  iu  ($40.  The 
founder  died  in  1555,  and  left  his  diCciplci  two  famoui 
b<x>ks ; t.  Spiritual  excrcifes ; z.  Conftitutioni  or  rules 
of  the  order.  But  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  though 
thefe  avowed  lollitutes  contain  many  privileges  ol>- 
Boxieus  to  the  welfare  of  fiKieiy,  the  moll  diabolical 
are  contained  in  the  private  rules  intiilcd  MonUa /eerr- 
tOy  which  were  not  difcnveied  tiU  towarda  the  clufe  uf 
the  Ud  century  ; and  rood  writers  attribute  thefe,  and 
even  the  Conllitutiooi,  to  Laynex,  the  fccond  general 
of  the  order. 

ICMATivs  (St),  furnamed  Thnphrojlxut  one  of  the 
apudoUcal  fathers  of  the  church,  was  horn  in  Syria, 
and  educated  under  the  apolUe  and  evangclid  St  John, 
and  iottmatcly  acquainted  with  fome  other  of  the  a- 
pudlrs,  cfpecially  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Being  fully 
inftrutted  m the  doArincs  of  Chridianity,  he  was,  for 
his  eminent  parts  and  piety,  ordained  by  St  John,  and 
lunfirmed  about  the  ycai  67  b.ihup  of  Antioch,  by 
tliofe  tw'o  apodlcs,  who  ftrd  planted  Chriflunity  in  that 
city,  where  the  difcipUs  alfo  were  bril  called 
Antioch  was  then  not  only  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
but  a city  the  mutl  famous  and  renowued  of  any  hi  the 
eatl,  and  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as 
wtll  as  of  the  viceroys  and  governors,  lu  this  impor* 
tant  feat  he  continued  to  fit  fomewhat  above  40  years, 
both  an  honour  and  fafe- guard  of  the  Chrifttan  reJt- 
gioa,  till  the  year  107,  when  Trajan  the  emperor, 
fiuihcd  with  a vi^ory  which  he  had  lately  obtained  o* 
ver  the  Scythians  and  Daci,  about  the  ninth  year  of 
kis  reign,  came  to  Autioch  to  nuke  preparations  for 


a war  againd  the  Parthiins  and  Amentani*  He  eii*  lenscici. 
Icrcd  tlw  city  with  the  pomp  and  folemnities  of  a iri- 
umph  } and,  as  his  firil  care  ufually  was  about  the  coa- 
cernments  of  religion,  he  began  prcfcntly  to  inquire 
into  that  alTair.  Chridianity  had  by  this  time  made 
fuch  a progre&,  that  the  Romans  grew  jcaloua  na4 
uneafy  at  it.  This  prince,  therefore,  had  already 
commenced  a perfecution  agalnll  the  Chridiana  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  wliich  he  now  refolvcd  to 
carry  on  here.  However,  as  he  was  naturally  of  a 
mild  difponitoD,  though  he  ordered  the  laws  to  be  put 
in  force  againil  them  if  coawiclcd,  yet  he  forbad  them 
to  be  fought  after. 

In  this  date  of  afiTairs,  Ignatius,  thinking  it  more- 
prudent  to  go  himfelf  than  day  to  be  fent  for,  of  hie 
own  accord  prefcnled  himfelf  to  the  empemr  ; and,  it 
is  faid,  there  padVd  a long  and  particular  difeourfe  be- 
tween them,  wherrin  the  emperor  expreffing  a lurprifc 
how  he  dared  to  tranfgrcfs  the  laws,  the  bllhop  took 
the  opportunity  to  adert  his  own  iaix>ceix.y,  and  to 
expiaiu  and  vindicate  his  faith  with  freedom.  I'be  if- 
fue  uf  this  was,  that  he  was  cad  into  prifon,  and  ihia 
fentence  paiTcd  upon  him,  'I'hat,  being  incuratdy  over- 
run with  fupcrdiiina,  he  dioiiid  be  carried  bound  by  fol- 
diers  to  Rome,  aud  there  thrown  as  a prey  to  wiki  beads. 

He  was  hid  c«nduc\ed  to  Sclcucia,  a port  of  Syria, 
at  ab<uit  16  miles  ditlance,  the  place  where  Paul  and 
Barnabas  fet  fail  fur  Cyprus.  Arriving  at  Smyrna  iiv 
lonU,  he  weet  to  vifu  Pulycarp  biihop  of  that  place, 
and  was  himfelf  vitited  by  the  clergy  of  tlie  Allan 
churches  fouimI  the  country.  In  retura  for  tlut  kind- 
acfi,  he  wrote  letters  to  fcvcral  churches,  as  the  Ephe- 
fians,  Magnefians,  and  Tiallians,  bclldcsthe  Romans, 
for  their  indrucliun  and  cdablidiment  in  the  faith  ; oo« 
of  thefe  was  addrcfTcd  to  the  Chriilians  at  Rome,  to 
acquaint  tliem  with  hrsprefent  date,  aud  palhonate  dc- 
fire  not  to  be  hindered  in  the  courfie  of  mariyrdom 
which  he  was  now  halleniog  to  accoroplilh. 

His  guard,  a little  impatient  of  their  day,  fet  fail 
with  him  for  Trou,  a noted  city  of  the  lelTcr  I*hry- 
gia,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  old  Tioy  \ where,  at 
his  arrival,  he  was  much  rcfri-fhed  with  the  news  he 
receive«l  of  the  perfecution  ccafing  in  ilie  church  of 
Antioch  : hither  alfo  fcveral  churches  fent  their  mef- 
fengers  to  pay  their  refpe^a  to  him  ; and  hence  too  he 
difpaichcd  two  epUlles,  one  to  the  church  of  Piula- 
dclphia,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Smyrna;  and,  to- 
gether with  this  Ud,as  Eufebius  relates,  he  wrote  pri- 
vatciy  to  Folycarp,  recommending  to  him  live  care  anii 
iafpeition  of  the  church  of  Antioch. 

From  I'roas  they  failed  to  Ncapulis,  a maritime 
town  in  Macedonia  ; thence  to  Philippi,  a Roman  co- 
lony, where  they  were  entertained  with  all  imaginable 
kindnefs  and  courtefy,  and  cooduClrd  forwards  on  their 
jiuroey,  pafilng  on  fcMJt  through  Macedonia  and  Epi- 
rus, till  they  came  to  Kpidauiem,  a city  of  Dalma- 
tia ; where  again  taking  fiiipping,  they  (ailed  through 
the  Adriatic,  and  arrived  at  Rlicgium,  a port>town  its 
Italy  i direding  their  courfc  thence  through  the  Tyr- 
rhenian fra  to  PutcoH,  wrhcnce  Ignatius  defired  to 
proceed  by  land,  ambitious  to  trace  the  fame  way  by 
which  St  Paul  went  to  Kumc  : but  this  wi(h  was  not 
complied  with  ; and,  after  a (lay  of  24  hours,  a prof- 
perouB  wind  quickly  carried  them  to  the  Roman  port,, 
the  great  harbour  and  ftation  for  their  navy,  buik 
Dear  Ollia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  about  i6  mnew 
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from  Rome  t whither  the  martyr  looped  to  come,  as 
il  much  dcfirous  to  be  at  the  end  of  hi»  racci  at  hit 
, keepentf  wt-ary  of  ii:eir  voyage,  were  to  be  at  the  end 
of  their  jourocy. 

The  Chfillitn*  at  Rome,  daily  expecting  hia  arrival, 
were  come  out  to  meet  and  entertain  him,  and  accor* 
dingly  received  him  with  a mixture  of  Joy  and  forrow  } 
but  when  fome  of  them  intimated,  that  pollibly  the 
populace  might  be  taken  off  from  dcfin'ng  hifc  death, 
he  expreffi'd  a pious  indignation,  iiitteating  them  to 
cart  no  mbs  in  his  way,  nor  do  any  thing  that  might 
hinder  him,  now  he  washafteningto  hit  crown.  There 
are  many  fuch  exprcfliotis  as  this  in  his  cpiftle  to  the 
Romans,  which  plainly  (how  that  he  was  highly  am* 
bilious  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Yet  it  docs  not 
appear  that  he  ralhly  fought  or  provoked  danger.  A* 
mang  other  expreffiuns  of  his  aidor  for  fuffering,  he 
faid,  that  the  wild  beads  had  feared  and  refufed  to 
touch  feme  that  had  been  thrown  to  them,  which  he 
hoped  would  not  happen  to  him.  Being  condu£trd 
to  Rome,  he  was  prefenlcd  to  the  prxfcCt,  and  the 
emperor**  letleri  pri>bahly  delivered  concerning  him. 
The  interval  before  hi*  martyrdom  was  fpent  in  pray- 
e»s  for  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  church,  'i  hat 
his  puniOtmcni  might  be  the  more  pompojw  and  pub- 
lic, one  of  their  folemn  fedivaU,  the  time  of  their  Sa- 
turnalia, and  that  part  of  it  when  they  celebrated  their 
Sigillaria,  was  pitched  on  for  his  execution  ; at  which 
time  it  was  their  cudom  to  entertain  the  people  with 
the  bloody  conBids  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunting  and 
fighting  wiih  wild  heads.  Accordingly,  on  the  ijih 
kdi.  January,  i.  e.  DcccOiber  20.  he  was  brought  out 
into  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  lions  being  let  loofe 
upon  him,  quickly  difpalched  their  meal,  leaving  no- 
tiling  but  a few  of  the  harded  of  his  hones,  'ihefe 
remains  were  gatlitied  up  by  two  deacons  who  had 
Iveen  the  companions  of  his  journey  ; and  being  tranf- 
ported  to  Antioch,  wire  interred  in  the  cemetery, 
without  the  gate  that  leads  to  Daphne  i whence,  by 
the  command  of  the  emperor  Thcodofius^  they  were 
removed  with  great  pomp  and  fulemnity  to  the  Ty- 
chcon,  a temple  within  the  city,  dedicated  to  the  pub* 
be  genius  of  it,  but  now  coiifecrated  to  the  memory 
of  the  mm)r. 

St  Ignatius  ftands  at  the  head  of  thofc  Antinicenc 
fathers,  who  have  occBfioually  delivered  their  opinions 
in  defence  of  the  true  divinity  of  Chrill,  whom  he  calls 
the  Sun  ftf  Guilt  ami  bis  rirrnal  IVurd.  He  is  alfo  reck- 
oned the  great  ch.impton  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cpif- 
(V})*!  ord>.r,  as  dlilind  and  fuperior  to  that  of  pried 
and  deacon.  And  one,  the  mod  important,  ufeof  his 
wiiiings  rtfpiCi*  the  authenticity  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tuies,  which  he  frequently  alludes  to,  in  the  very  ex* 
preflioti'  as  they  ftaiid  at  this  day.~Archbilhup  Ufli- 
er’s  edition  of  hi*  works,  printed  in  1647,  is  thought 
the  bed  : yet  there  is  a frdher  edition  extant  at  Am- 
flerdatn,  wlicie,  bcfidc  the  heft  notes,  there  arc  the 
differtstioni  of  UOicr  and  Pearfon. 

St  ]<iMATivi*t  V(an>  Sec  Igsatia. 

IGNIS  FAT vus,  a kind  of  light,  fuppofed  to  he  of 
«n  elt£\iic  nature,  appearing  frequently  in  mines, 
maidiy  (lacii,  and  neat  lUgnating  waters.  It  was 
formerly  thought,  and  is  ttill  by  the  fuperdittous 
believed,  to  have  foOKthiug  omioous  ia  its  nature, 


and  to  prefage  death  and  other  misfortunes.  There 
have  been  indances  of  people  being  decoyed  by  ihefe 
lights  Into  marthy  places,  where  they  have  perifhrd 
whenc'C  the  names  of  Jgnu  fatnuty  IV'M  wth 
and  yack-with  a Untbomy  as  if  this  appearance  was 
an  evil  fpirit  which  took  delight  in  doing  raifchlef  of 
that  kind.  Kor  a further  account  of  the  nature  and 
pioperties  of  the  ignis-fatuus,  fee  the  articles  Light 
and  MsTEoa. 

IGNITION,  properly  fignifies  the  fetting  6re  to 
any  fublfance  $ but  the  fenfe  is  commonly  redrained 
to  that  kind  of  burning  which  is  not  accompanied 
with  dame,  fuch  ai  that  of  charcoal,  cinders,  metals. 
Hones  snd  other  folid  fubdances. 

The  effects  of  ignition  are  firff  to  dtlTipate  what  is 
called  the  of  the  tgniled  fubllance,  after 

which  it  is  reduced  to  aflic*.  Vitrification  next  fol- 
lows ; and  ladly,  the  fiibdance  Is  totally  didipated  in 
vapour.  All  thefe  effe£l*,  however,  depend  on  the 
prefence  of  the  air;  fo^  in  vacu»  the  plilogiftnn  of  any 
fubllance  cannot  be  difftpaied.  Neither  can  a body 
which  is  totally  dellitutc  of  philogidon  be  ignited  ia 
fucli  a manner  as  thofc  which  are  not  deprivi^  of  it  t 
for  sh  long  as  the  phlogillon  remains,  the  heat  is  kept 
up  in  the  body  by  the  action  of  the  external  air  upon 
it  i but  when  the  phlogillon  Is  totally  gone,  the  air 
always  defiroys,  inlleadof  augmenting,  the  heat.  Phi- 
lofopheri  have  therefore  been  greatly  imbarraffed  in  ex» 
pUinIngthe  phenomena  of  ignition.  Sec  Phlogiston. 

IGNOBILES,  amongff  the  Roman*,  was  ihedclig- 
nation  of  fuch  perfoni  as  had  no  right  of  ufing  pictures 
and  ftatues.  See  yvs  /maghiit. 

IGNOMJNIA,  a fpecics  of  punllhmcnt  amongft 
the  Romans,  wliercby  the  offender  fuffered  pubac 
Ibame,  either  by  virtue  of  the  prztor'i  ediflr,  or  hy 
order  of  the  cenfor.  I'his  puntfhment,  be'idrs  the 
fcandal,  deprived  the  party  of  the  privilege  of  bearing 
any  ofiices,  and  aimoH  all  other  liberties  of  a Romaa 
citiccn. 

IGNORAMUS,  in  l-tw  is  a word  properly  a- 
fed  by  the  grand  inqueff  empaneUed  in  the  inqulu- 
tion  of  caufes  criminal  and  public,  and  written  upon  the 
bill  whereby  any  ctime  is  offered  to  their  conhderation, 
when  as  they  millikc  their  evidence  a*  deft  dive  or  too 
weak  to  make  goitd  the  prefentment } the  tffed  of 
which  word  fo  written  is,  that  all  farther  inquiry  upon 
that  paity  for  that  fault  is  thereby  Hopped,  and  be 
delivered  without  farther  anfwcr.  It  hath  a lefcm- 
blance  with  (hat  cuftomof  the  ancient  Romans,  where 
ihr  judges,  when  they  abfolvrj  a perfon  accufrd,  did 
write  ji,  upon  a little  table  provided  for  that  purpi>fc, 
i.  e.  ahjutv'mut  ,•  if  they  judged  him  guilty,  they  H rote 
C.  i.  e.  (undemnamut ; if  they  found  the  caufe  difHcuit 
and  doubtful,  they  wrote  H.  L.  i,  c.  rt«.»  lii^uet. 

IGNOR.ANCE,  the  privation  or  abfincc  of  know, 
ledge.  The  caufrt  of  ignorance,  according  to  Locke, 
are  chiedy  ihcfe  three.  1.  Want  of  ide^s.  1.  Want 
of  a difcovtrable  connedion  between  the  ideas  we 
have.  3,  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 
See  MaTArHYBici. 

Ignorancc,  in  a more  particular  fenfe,  is  iiffd  to 
denote  illiteracy.  Ibxviou*  to  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls,  fuch  grofs  ignorance  prevailed  among  the 
Kocnaos,  that  few  of  the  cititenscould  tcad  or  wiitc,  and 
T a the 
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IfnoTMcc  the  ^phabct  wgi  alnwft  uokoowo.  During  three  ages 
J.I1  were  no  public  fcboolat  but  the  little  leamiag  their 

^ ^ children  had  waa  taught  them  bjr  their  parenta  ;and  how 

httletbat  was  roaybcpartlyconcluded  from  ihiictrcum- 
fiance,  that  a nail  waa  ufually  driven  into  the  wall  of 
the  temple  of  7npiifr  Cn^JintUt  on  the  15th  of  Sep 
tember,  to  alCii  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  reckon* 
ang  the  yeara,  bccaufe  they  were  unacquainted  with 
lettera  or  hgurea.  The  driving  of  the  nail  waa  after* 
warda  converted  into  a religious  ceremony,  and  per- 
formed by  the  DuitUoTt  to  avert  public  calamities- 

IcMORSNCi,  or  mifiake,  in  law,  a dcfc^l  of  will, 
whereby  a prrf'>n  is  rxeufed  from  the  guilt  of  a crime, 
when,  intending  to  do  a lawful  ac\,  he  does  tluit  which 
to  unlawful.  Vur  here  the  deed  and  the  will  acting 
fepaT-ately,  there  is  not  that  conjim^ion  beiw’cen  them 
which  is  iiecelfary  to  form  a criminal  a^  But  this 
mutt  he  an  ignorance  or  millake  of  fa£t,  and  not  an 
error  in  prune  of  law.  As  if  a man  intending  to  kill 
a thief  or  houfe-breaker  in  hU  own  boufe.  by  midake 
kills  one  of  hia  own  family,  thi«  ta  nu  criminal  aeiion  : 
but  if  a man  thinks  he  has  a right  to  kill  a perfuo 
excommunicated  or  outlawed  wherever  he  mf-ets  Kim, 
and  does  fo;  this  is  wilful  munlcr  Ftn*  a roitlake  in 
point  of  law,  which  every  perfun  of  difciction  not 
only  may,  but  is  bound  and  prefumed  to  know,  is,  in 
criminal  cafes,  no  fort  of  defence-  JgnorafUia  jur'u 
ijuifqur  tendur  feire^  fumntrm  excu/atf  is  aa  wcU  the 
maxim  of  our  own  law  as  it  was  of  the  Roman. 

IGUANA,  in  Koulugy,  a fperiet  of  Lac&rta. 

MuJ  IcvjHA.  Sec  Muxaina. 

IHOR,  JoHOi,  or  Jf/tt  a town  of  Afia,  in  Ma- 
lacca, and  capital  of  a province  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  pcninfuli  beyond  the  Ganges.  It  waa  taken  by 
rhe  PortuguiTc  in  t6oj,  who  defirnyed  it,  and  car- 
ried oiTthe  cannon  ; but  it  has  lince  been  rebuilt,  and 
is  now  in  pofTeihon  of  the  Dutch.  £.  Lung.  93.  35. 
N.  Lat.  I.  15. 

JIB,  the  furemofi  fail  of  a (hip,  being  a large  ftay- 
fail  extended  frum  the  outer  end  of  the  bowfprit  pro* 
longed  by  the  jib-boom,  towards  the  fore-top  mail- 
head-  SsK  Sail. 

The  jib  is  a fail  of  great  command  with  any  fide* 
wind,  but  efpccially  when  the  fhip  is  clofe  havJedt  or 
has  the  wind  upon  her  beam;  and  its  cn^ort  in  r<7/?/n^ 
the  fhip,  or  turning  her  head  to  leeward,  is  very 
powerful,  and  of  great  utility,  particularly  when  the 
fhip  is  working  through  a narrow  channel. 

yff’Bocmt  a boom  run  out  from  the  extremity  of 
the  bowfprit,  parallel  to  its  length,  and  ferving  to 
extend  the  bottom  of  the  jib  and  the  iUy  of  the  fore* 
top-gallant  mall.  This  boom,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a continuation  of  the  bowfprit  forward,  to  which 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a top  mall,  is  ufually  attached 
to  the  bowfprit  by  meaua  of  two  large  boom  ironi, 
or  by  one  bor>m  iron,  and  a cap  on  the  outer  end  of 
the  bowfprit ; or,  finally,  by  the  cap  willHiut  and  a 
ilrung  lathing  wuhin,  intiead  of  a Ixiom-iron,  which 
is  generally  the  tnethiHi  of  fccuring  it  in  fmall  mer* 
chatit'lhips.  It  may  therefore  be  drawn  in  upon  the 
bowfprit  aa  ocenfion  requires}  which  is  ufually  prac* 
ttfed  when  the  Ihip  enters  a harbour,  where  It  might 
%ery  foon  be  broken  or  carried  arvay,  by  the  veffcls 
which  are  moored  therein,  or  palling  by  under  fail. 

JIBBEL  Avaiz,  the  tucDs  aurafuis  of  the  middle 


age,  an  aflemblage  of  many  very  rocky  mountains  in  JidilA 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  Here  Mt  Bruce  ■ v 
met  with  a race^  of  people  much  fairer  in  the. com- 
plexion than  any  of  the  naiioos  to  the  fuuthwaid  of 
Britain  ; their  hair  was  red,  and  their  eyes  blue  : they 
maintain  their  indcpcndcDce,  arul  are  of  a favage  di^ 
pofition,  fo  that  our  traveller  found  It  diMcult  t>i  ap- 
proach them  with  fafety.  'l*bcy  are  called  N<.ardia; 
and  each  of  them  has  a Greek  crofs  in  the  middle  be* 
tween  the  eyes,  marked  with  antimony.  l*hey  are 
divided  into  tribes,  but,  unlike  the  other  Arabs,  have 
huts  in  the  mountains  built  of  mud  and  draw  ; and 
are,  by  our  author,  fuppofed  to  be  a remnant  of  the 
Vandals.  He  even  thinks  that  they  may  he  defeended 
from  the  remainder  of  an  army  of  Vandals  mentioned 
by  Procopius,  which  was  defeated  among  thefe  moun- 
tains. They  live  in  pcrpetuil  war  with  the  Moorw, 
and  boall  that  their  ancettors  were  Chriilu.iv  Tbty 
pay  no  taxes. 

JIDDA,  a town  of  Arabia,  fitujtrd,  according  tn 
Mr  Bruce,  in,N.  Lai.  *8*0'  i'  E.  Lung.  *9’  16  45 
It  is  filuaied  in  a very  unwimlcfomc,  barren,  and 
defert  part  of  the  country.  Immediately  w'ifhout  the 
gate  to  the  eadward  is  a defert  plain  filled  with  the 
huts  of  the  Bedoweens  or  country  Arabs,  built  of  louf' 
bunltea  of  fpartum  or  bent-grofs  put  together  like 
fafeines.  Thefe  people  fu(  ply  the  town  with  m<Ik  and 
butter.  “ Tbetc  it  no  liming  our  of  the  lnwu  (lays 
Mr  Bruce)  even  fora  walk,  unlefsFor  about  half  a mile 
in  the  fouth-fide  by  the  fca,  whcie  thrre  is  a number 
of  llinking  pools  of  ll.igtiant  water,  which  omlfibuies 
to  make  the  town  very  unwholcfome.” 

From  the  difagreeable  and  inconvenient  fituatlon  of 
this  port,  it  is  probable,  that  it  would  have  been  long 
ago  abandoned,  had  it  not  h<^;n  for  its  vicinity  to 
Mecca,  and  (he  vail  annual  infiux  of  wealth  occafuined 
by  tilt  India  itade;  which,  huwcvLr, diKS  notcomimie, 
but  pafTes  on  to  Mecca,  whence  it  is  dilperfed  all  over 
the  call.  The  town  of  Jidda  itfcif  receives  but  little 
advantage,  for  all  tlie  cudumi  arc  immediately  frnt  to 
the  needy  and  rapacious  (heriir  of  Mecca  and  his  dc* 
priidenii.  “ The  gold  (fays  Mr  Urucc)  isreturmd 
in  bags  and  boxes,  and  palTea  on  ai  rapidly  to  the 
fhips  as  the  goods  do  to  the  market,  and  leaves  as  little 
prinK  behind.  In  the  mean  time  pr.iviiions  rife  to  a 
prodigious  price,  aud  this  falls  upon  the  lowiifmen, 
while  all  the  profit  of  the  trallii.  is  In  the  hamls  of 
firaiigcrs  t moll  of  whom,  after  the  mirktl  is  over 
(which  does  not  lail  fix  weeks),  retire  to  Yemen  and 
other  ncigbbouriug  countries,  which  abound  in  every 
fon  of  provifioR. 

From  this  fcarclty,  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  it  is  that 
polygamy  is  lets  common  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Arabia.  **  Few  of  tlie  inhahltantx  of  Jidda  (fays 
our  author)  can  avail  themfclvesof  the  privilege  giant* 
cd  by  Mahomet.  He  cannot  marry  more  than  one 
wife,,  bccaufc  he  cannot  nuiutaia  more  { and  from  this 
caufc  arifes  the  want  of  people  and  the  Diimhcr  of  un- 
married women.” 

The  trade  at  Jidda  is  carried  on  in  a maimer  which 
appeared  very  llrange  to  our  ttavcllcr.  ” Nine  fhip* 

(lays  be)  were  there  from  India  ; fomc  of  them  worth, 

I fuppofe,  20:>,ooo1.  One  merchant,  a Tuik,  living 
at  Mecca,  30  hours  journey  ofl,  where  no  Chrtfiiart 
dares  go  wbdtl  the  continent  is  open  to  the  Turk  for 

eLape* 
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efcape,  offers  to  purclisTe  the  Cirgor*  of  four  out  of 
, y — thtfg  nmc  (hip«  tii  nfrlf]  aaother  of  the  fame  caft 
cornea  nnd  fap  he  will  buy  none  unieti  he  baa  them 
all.  The  famplea  a>e  (hown,  and  the  cargoes  of  the 
whole  nine  Ihipa  are  C4tried  into  the  wildcti  parts  of 
Arabia  by  men  with  whom  one  would  not  wllh  to 
tiu(l  himielf  alone  in  the  field.  Thia  ia  not  all ; two 
India  brt>ker»  com^  into  the  room  to  fettle  the  price ; 
one  on  the  part  of  the  India  Captain,  the  other  on 
that  of  the  buyer  the  Turk.  They  arc  neither  Ma- 
hometans nor  Chritliao' . but  have  ctedit  with  both. 
They  fit  down  on  the  carpe.i,  and  ukc  an  India  ihawl 
which  they  carry  on  (heir  (houlder  tike  a napkin,  and 
fpr!.^d  it  ovet  their  band^.  They  talk  in  the  mean  time 
indiOVrent  converfation,  as  if  they  were  employed  in 
no  leriuus  buftncfi-  whatever.  After  about  20  minutci 
fpi-ni  in  hamlliiig  each  others  hngcra  below  the  Ihawl, 
the  bargain  Is  concluded,  fay  for  nine  (hips,  without 
one  word  ever  having  been  fpoken  on  the  fut^jcA,  or 
pen  or  ink  ufed  m any  lhape  whatever.  Thcic  never 
was  one  intlancc  of  a difputc  happening  in  thefe  faUa. 
But  this  ia  not  all|  the  money  is  yet  to  be  paid.  A 
private  Moor,  who  has  ncHhing  to  fupport  him  but 
his  charaAer,  becomes  refponfible  foi  the  payment  of 
thde  cargoes.  This  man  delivers  a number  of  coarfc 
hrmpen  bags  full  of  what  ia  luppofed  to  be  money. 
He  marks  the  contents  upon  the  bag,'  and  puts  his 
f(a)  upon  the  Aiing  that  ties  the  mouth  of  It.  This  is 
received  fur  what  is  marked  upon  it  without  any  one 
ever  having  opened  one  of  the  bags ; and  in  India  it  is 
current  for  the  value  marked  upon  it  as  long  as  the 
bag  Ufls. 

The  port  of  Jidda  is  very  extenuve,  and  contains 
numbirlcfs  (hoala,  fmall  idands,  and  funk  rocks,  with 
deep  channels,  however,  between  them  t but  in  the 
harbour  itfelf  (liips  may  ride  fecurc,  whatever  wind 
blows.  The  only  danger  is  in  the  cumiog  in  or  going 
out ; but  as  the  pilots  arc  very  fkilful,  accidents  are  ne- 
ver knjwn  to  happen.  The  chaits  of  this  harbour,  as 
Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  arc  exceedingly  erroneous. 
While  he  (laid  here,  he  was  dclircd  by  Captain 
Thornhill  to  make  anew  chart  of  the  harbour  | but 
finding  that  it  had  been  utidctuken  by  another  gentle- 
man, Captain  Newland.'hc  dropped  it.  He  argues  in  the 
flrongcA  terms  agaiuil  the  old  maps,  which  he  fays 
cao  be  of  no  ufe,  but  the  conttary  ; and  he  gives  It  as 
a charableriilic  of  the  Red  fca,  **  fcarce  to  have 
foundings  in  any  part  of  the  channel,  and  often  on 
both  Tides  ; whilit  afliorc,  foundings  are  hardly  found 
a boat  length  from  the  main.  To  this,  fays  be,  I will 
add,  that  there  is  fcarce  one  idand  on  which  I tver 
was,  where  the  boUfprit  was  not  over  the  land,  while 
thrre  w-<re  no  foundings  by  a line  heaved  over  the 
flern.  Of  all  the  vcffels  in  Jidda,  only  two  had 
their  log- lines  properly  divided,  and  yet  all  were 
f«  fond  of  their  fuppofed  accuracy,  at  to  aver  they 
had  kept  (heir  courfe  within  five  leagues  between  In- 
dia and  Babcimindch  Yet  they  had  made  no  cAima- 
ti.>n  of  the  currents  without  the  tlraiu,nur  the  different 
veiy  (Iroiig  ones  Toon  after  pafling  Sucoltaj  their  half- 
minute  glaffea,  upon  a medium,  ran  57  fccuiids  ; they 
had  made  no  ohfcivations  on  the  tides  or  currents  in 
the  Red  Tea,  either  in  the  channel  or  in  the  inward 
p;>ir«gc  } }Ki  there  Is  dUineaLcd  in  ihu.  iiup  a cou«(c  of 


Captain  Newland's,  which  he  kept  in  the  middle  of  J’T 
the  channel,  full  of  fharp  angles  and  /hort  ftteiches ; |||  ^ 

you  would  think  every  yard  was  meafiired  and  ‘ « 

founded  I” 

JIO.  See  Music,  D**  352, 

JIN.  SeeGsmT. 

liCLNlLD  srafcET,  one  of  the  four  famous  wavs 
which  the  Romans  made  in  England,  called  Stra/um 
Jeenorumt  bccaufc  it  began  in  the  country  of  the  /.vff/, 
who  inhabited  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  CambridiTC- 
(hire. 

ILA,  IcAY,  or  //2at  one  of  the  Weftern  liles  of  Scot* 
land,  lying  to  the  well  of  Jura,  from  which  it  is  fep.t* 
rated  by  a narrow  channel.  U extends  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth.  and  is  IH  in  breadth  from  call 
to  well.  On  the  caff  lide,  it  is  full  of  mountaitu  co- 
vered with  heath;  to  the  fouthward,  the  land  is  role- 
rably  well  cultivated.  In  fomc  parts  the  inhabitants 
have  found  great  plenty  oflimt  (lone,  and  lead-mines 
arc  worked  in  three  diff.  rent  places.  The  only  har- 
bour in  Ida  is  at  Lochdale.  near  the  north  end  of  the 
ifiand.  Here  are  frvcral  rivers  and  bkes  well  ffored 
with  trout,  eels,  and  Calmon.  In  the  cv.-itre  is  L >ch 
Finlagan,  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  with  tlie  hide 
ille  of  dial  name  in  the  middle.  licit  the  great  lord 
of  the  illrs  once  refilled  in  all  the  pomp  ot  royalty  ; 
but  his  palaces  and  offices  are  nowin  ruins,  Intlead 
of  a throne,  Macdonald  (loud  on  a (lone  frven  feet 
fquarc,  in  which  there  was  an  impreffion  made  to  re- 
ceive his  feet  t here  he  was  crowned  and  anointed  by 
the  bifhop  of  Argyle  and  feven  inferior  prieffs.  In  pre- 
fence of  the  chieftains.  This  (lone  ffiil  caills.  The 
ceTcrooiiy  (after  the  new  lord  had  collected  his  kin- 
dred and  vaffals)  was  truly  patriarchal.  After  putting 
on  hi»  armour,  his  helmet,  and  his  fwotd,  he  look  an 
oath  to  rule  as  hts  anceffors  had  done  ( that  is,  to  go* 
vern  as  a father  would  bis  children  : his  people  in  re- 
turn fwore  that  they  would  pay  the  fame  obedience  to 
him  as  children  would  to  their  parent.  The  domi- 
nions of  this  r>oteiitate,  about  the  year  1586,  confiilcd 
only  of  Hay,  Jura,  Knapdale,  and  Cantyre  : fo  redu- 
ced were  they  from  what  they  had  been  before  the  de- 
privation of  the  great  cail  of  R ifs  in  the  reign  of 
James  HI.  Near  ibis  is  anuthtr  little  iflc,  where  he 
affemblcd  his  council,  Hanna  Cor//r,  or  **  the  iff  and  of 
council;'’  where  13  judges  conlUntiy  fat  to  decide 
diffLirnces  among  his  fubjeds  ; and  received  for  their 
trouble  the  I ilh  part  of  the  value  of  the  affair  tried 
before  them.  In^thc  firll  iilsnd  were  buried  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  lords  of  the  iflcs;  but  their  own 
peifuns  were  depulUcd  in  the  more  faertd  ground  of 
Iona.  On  the  lliores  of  the  lake  are  fomc  marks  of 
the  quarters  of  his  Camatuih  and  Gilli  “ the  mi- 

liiary  of  the  ifles;”  the  firll  fignifying  a llrong  mau, 
the  lad  a grim  looking  fellow.  The  firft  were  light- 
armed,  and  fought  with  daits  and  daggers;  the  laff 
with  (liarp  hatchets.  Thefe  arc  the  troops  that  Shake* 

(peace  alludes  to,  when  he  fpcaks  of  a Donald,  who 

From  ihc  WeOern  (lie* 

Of  KernCk  a:td  k/kllow-gluiTc*  vra*  fttpplicJ. 

Bi  fades  thnfc  already  mentioned,  the  lords  hod  a houfe 
and  chapel  at  Laganon,  on  thefouib  fide  of  lAKh-an- 
daal:  a llrong  calllc  on  a rock  in  the  Tea.  at  Dtmo- 
wslk,  at  the  fuutU'cail  cud  of  the  country  ( for  they- 
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mjJe  lKi§  their  Kfidcncr  after  their  expulfi^n 

from  that  of  Man  in  t )04.— There  it  a tradition,  that 
while  the  HIc  of  Man  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
iflci,  the  rent*  were  for  a time  paid  in  ihia  couo* 
liy  : thofe  in  filver  were  paid  on  a rock,  iliU  called 
Creii’  a nif/nef  or  “ the  rock  of  the  filvcr-rent  j"  the 
other,  Crrg  a uairgiiit  or  the  rock  of  rents  in  kind.’* 
Thtfc  lie  oppolitc  to  each  other,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
harbour  on  the  fnuth  lide  of  this  ifland.  There  arc 
fivcral  foruhuilt  on  the  iHes  in  frelh  water  lakes,  and 
divers  caverni  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  which 
have  been  ufed  occafionally  as  {daces  of  dreni^th.  The 
iOaud  is  divided  into  four  parilhct,  tvs-  Kddaltoa, 
Kilaron,  Kilchoman,  and  Kdmenie,  The  produce  is 
corn  of  different  kinds;  hichasbcar,  which  fometimea 
yields  eleven  fold  t and  oats  hx  fold.  Much  dax  is 
raifed  here,  and  about  L.  acCO  worth  fold  out  of  the 
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power  of  fafeination  is  as  flron^y  believed  here  ti  it 
was  by  the  ihepherds  of  Italy  in  limes  of  old. 

Ke/$:»  fttii  tr»fT94  •»«//<  wuin  aj;mt  F 

But  here  the  power  of  the  eml-cye  affeds  more  the 
tn>lch  cows  tlun  lambs.  If  the  pood  hotifcvrife  per- 
ceivet  the  eflVdt  of  the  malicious  on  any  of  her  Itine, 
Die  lakes  as  much  milk  as  ihe  can  drain  from  the  en* 
chanted  herd  (for  the  witch  commonly  leaves  very 
little),  ^ihe  then  boils  it  with  certain  herbs,  and  ado* 
to  them  flints  and  unierapcrcd  Heel : after  that  fhe 
fccurcB  the  door,  anJ  invokes  the  three  facred  perfona. 
This  puts  the  witch  into  fuch  an  a{rony,  that  fhe  cornea 
nillin^  willing  to  the  houfe,  begs  lo  be  admitted,  to 
obtain  relief  by  touching  the  powerful  pot;  the  good 
woman  then  makes  her  terms;  the  witch  -reftoics  the 
milk  to  the  cattle,  and  in  return  is  freed  from  her 
pains.  But  fometimts,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  thofe 


ifland  in  yam,  which  might  better  be  manufactured  char.ms  (foril  may  liappeo  that  the  difordtrmay  arife 
on  the  fpot,  to  give  employ  to  the  poor  natives.  Not*  from  other  caufes  than  an  evil-eye),  the  trial  is  made 
withdanding  the  excellency  of  the  land,  above  L.  rooo  by  immerging  in  milk  a certain  herb,  and  if  the  enw-a 
worth  of  meal  is  annually  imported.  Ale  is  frequent*  are  rupernaturally  at:c6tcd,  it  inflantly  dtHilU  blood, 
ly  made  in  this  iiland  of  the  younff  topi  of  heath,  The  unfucccfsl'nl  lover  revenges  hitnfrlf  on  his  happy 
nuxitig  IWG  thirds  of  that  plant  with  one  of  malt,  rival  by  charms  potent  as  thofe  of  the  Ihcpherd  AU 
fomettmes  adding  hops.  Boethius  relate-,  that  this  phelibxus,  aud  exactly  Gmilar  : 
lii^uor  was  much  ufed  among  the  Pifls ; but  when  tliat  4\fffe  thim  Amar^ii, 

nation  was  extirpated  by  the  Scots,  the  fccrcl  of  ma-  A<i»<,  AmAryiU^mod*, 

king  it  perifhed  with  them.  Numbers  of  cattle  arc  Donald  takes  three  threads  of  different  hues,  and 
bred  here,  and  about  1700  are  annually  exported  at  ties  three  knots  on  each,  three  times  imprecating  the 
the  price  of  50  fliillings  each.  The  iiland  is  often  moll  cruel  difappointments  on  the  nuptial  bed;  but 
oveiilocked,  and  numbers  die  in  March  for  w^nt  ut  the  bridegojom,  to  avert  the  haim,  Hands  at  the  altar 
fodder.  None  but  milch-cows  are  houfed : cattle  of  with  an  untied  Ihoc,  and  puls  a lixpence  beneath  his 
all  other  kinds,  except  the  faddle-horfes,  run  out  du-  foot. 

ring  winter.  Hiftory  furnilhcs  very  few  matetiais  for  the  great 

T'he  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  to  be  be-  events  or  revolutions  of  liay.  It  ferms  to  have  been 
tween  feven  and  eight  thoufand-  About  700  are  em-  long  a feat  of  empire,  probably  jointly  with  the  Iflc  of 
ployed  in  the  mines  and  in  the  lllhery;  the  reft  arc  Man,  as  being  moll  conveniently  fiuiated  for  the  go- 
genllerocn-farmers,  and  fubtcnints  or  fervants.  The  vemroent  of  ihc  rell  of  the  Hcbndn  ; for  Crnvan  the 
women  fpio.  The  fervants  are  paid  in  kind;  the  fixih  Norwegian,  after  his  conqueff  of  that  ifland  in  ro66, 
part  of  the  crop.  They  haw  houfes  gratis:  the  ma-  rttired  and  finifhed  his  days  in  May.  There  are  more 
iter  gives  them  the  feed  for  the  hrll  year,  and  lends  Danifti  or  Norwegian  namr«  of  phees  in  this  ifland 
them  horfes  to  plough  annually  the  land  annexed.  than  any  other  : almoft  all  the  vr^fent  farms  derive 
The  quadrupeds  of  this  ifland,  as  enumerated  by  their  titles  from  tbrm;  fuch  as  Pcrfibus,  Torridale, 
Mr  Pennant  f,  are  weefeU,  otters,  andj  ham  : Torribolfc,  and  the  like.  Un  the  retreat  of  the  Danes 

the  Ufl  fmall,  dark  coloured,  and  bad  runners.  The  it  became  the  fesl  of  their  fucceffors  the  l.>rds  of  the 


birds  arc  eagles,  peregrine  falcons,  black  and  red  game,  ifles  ; and  cnniimied,  after  their  power  was  broken,  in 
and  a vciy  few  ptarmigans.  Rcd-bicaflcd  guofandrrs  the  m'gn  of  James  111.  in  their  defeendants  the  Mac- 
breed  on  the  Ihore  among  the  lonfe  Honrs,  wild  geefe  donaldi,  who  held  or  ought  to  have  hrld  it  from  the 
in  the  moors,  and  herons  m the  iiland  in  I..och  guirm.  crown.  It  was  in  the  poffcffion  of  a Sir  James  Mac- 
The  hfh  are  plaife,  fmeardab,  large  dabs,  mullets,  bal-  donald,  in  the  year  1598,  the  fame  who  won  the 
Ian,  lumpTilh,  black  gf»by,  greater  dragonct,  and  that  battle  of  Traii-dhruinard.  His  power  gave  umbrage 
rare  fifh  the  lepadogallerof  M.  Gouan.  Vipers  fwarm  to  James  VI.  who  directed  the  lord  of  MadeexJ, 
in  the  heath;  the  natives  retain  the  vulgar  error  of  Cameron  of  Lochic],  and  the  Mtcncilcs  of  Barra, 
their  flinging  with  their  forked  tongues;  that  a fword  to  fupport  the  Macleans  in  another  invafion.  The  ri- 
on  which  the  poifon  has  fallen  will  hifs  In  water  like  a val  parties  met  near  the  hill  of  Benbiggcr,  call  of  KiU 
red-hot  iron;  and  that  a poultice  of  human  ordure  is  arow;  a fierce  engagement  enfued,  and  the  Macdo- 
an  infallible  cure  for  the  bite.  nalds  were  defeated  and  almoff  entirely  cut  off.  Sir 

In  this  ifland,  Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  fcvcral  an*  James  efcaped  to  iSpain;  but  returned  In  i6io,  was 
cienl  divcrfions  and  fuperflitiont  arc  Hill  preferved ; the  pardoned,  leccivcd  a penfion,  and  died  the  fame  year 
lail  indeed  arc  almoU  cxtinA,  or  at  moil  lurk  only  a*  at  Glafgow ; and  in  him  expired  the  Uff  of  the  great 
mongft  the  very  meantft  of  the  people.  The  Ute*  MacdonalJs.  But  the  king,  irritatctl  by  the  didur- 
wakes  or  funerals,  like  thofe  of  llie  Romans,  were  at-  bances  raifed  by  private  w.irs,  waged  bctwec.n  ihefe  aud 
tended  with  fports,  and  dramatic  entertainments  com-  other  clans,  relumed  the  grant  made  by  his  predecef- 
pofed  of  many  parts,  and  the  a^ors  often  changed  their  for,  and  transferred  tt  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder, 
dreffes  fuitably  to  their  ebaraders.  The  fubje^  of  the  who  held  it  on  paying  an  annual  ^u-duty  of  five  hun- 
drami  was  Liftorical,  and  preferved  by  memory.—The  dred  pounds  flcrling,  wluch  is  paid  to  this  day.  The 
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IkKeftcf.  idiod  wm  granted  to  Sir  John  u a reward  for  hi« 
lUiffoftta.  unciertaking  the  conqued  ; but  the  family  conCdmd 
’ it  as  a dear  acquifuioa>  by  the  of  tkidny  gallartl 
followers,  and  by  the  cxpcnces  incurred  in  fuppori 
of  it. 

ILCHESTER.  a town  of  Somerfetfhire  in  Eng- 
land, ftated  on  the  river  Yeovil,  1 19  miles  from  Eon- 
don,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  once  had  a cadle,  and 
fiaods  on  the  river  Ivcl.  It  is  a place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, as  appears  by  the  Rnnurv  coins  which  ate 
fometimes  dug  up.  It  is  likewife  evident,  from  the 
ruins  and  from  two  towers  on  the  bridge,  that  it  was 
once  a lurge  place,  and  cacompafled  with  a double  wall. 
It  alfo  had  fevcral  pariih  churches,  though  now  but 
one.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  who  with  the  twelve 
turgeiTet  arc  bids  of  the  manor.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  the  afija<s  for  the  county  were  hxed  here, 
which  have  hrure  been  held  alternateJy  at  Wells,  Taun- 
ton, and  Bridgewater.  The  knights  of  the  Ihtre  are 
always  chofen  here,  and  It  u the  pbee  for  the  county- 
couru  and  jail.  On  the  latter  is  its  chief  dependence, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  very  polite.  It  if  noted  for 
bciug  the  birth  place  of  Roger  the  fatnous  Friar  Ba- 
con. Ikhefter  is  an  earldom  in  the  Fox  family. 

ILDEFONSO  (St),  a celebrated  royal  residence 
cf  Spain,  diuant  about  two  miles  from  Segovia.  It 
was  erected  by  Philip  V,  in  the  midil  of  a fulitary 
wood,  and  in  the  bofom  of  deep  mountains.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  gardens.  There  is  nothing 
magnificent  In  the  palace,  particularly  In  its  exterior 
appearance.  The  front  on  the  fide  of  the  garden  is  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  not  drftilutc  of  elegance. 
Here  are  the  king's  apartments,  which  look  upon  a 
parttrre  furrounded  with  vafes  and  marble  fialues,  and 
a cafeade  which,  for  the  nchoefi  of  its  decorations, 
may  he  compared  with  the  fined  of  the  kind. 

The  purity  and  cleamefs  of  the  water  is  indeed  in- 
comparable. Philip  V.  could  not,  in  this  refpedt,  be 
better  ferved  by  nature.  From  the  mountains  which 
(hade  tlie  palace  defeend  fevcral  rivulets,  which  fupply 
the  reftrvoirs.  Thefe  waters  anfwer  the  double  pur- 

ftofe  of  fupplying  numerous  fountains,  and  of  diffufing 
Ife  and  verdure  through  the  magnificent  gardens,  the 
tight  of  which  alone  is  a fuflkicnt  rccompence  for  a 
journey  into  Spain.  They  arc  00  llic  infide  a league 
in  circumference.  'Phe  inequality  of  tl»c  ground  af- 
fords every  troment  new  points  of  view.  The  princi- 
pal alleys  anfwer  to  different  fummiis  of  neighbouring 
mountains } and  one  in  pariiciiUr  produces  the  mod 
agreeable  effect.  It  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
gf.md  front  of  the  palace.  From  this  point  are  feen, 
at  one  view,  five  fountains*  ornamented  with  elegant 
groups,  rifing  into  an  amphitheatre,  above  which  ap- 
pear the  fummits  of  lofty  mountains.  The  rootl  ele- 
vated 0*  thefe  groups  is  that  of  Andromeda  falleoed 
to  a rock.  When  feen  at  a little  diffance  it  is  perhaps 
defective,  bccaufc  the  rock  appears  too  diminutive  by 
the  fide  of  the  monllcr  which  threatens  AndroAed.*! ; 
ami  of  Perfeus,  by  whom  it  is  attacked  ; hut  the  whole 
conttibutes  to  the  beauty-of  the  view.  'I'lic  mod  re- 
markable of  the  five  groups  is  that  of  Neptune. 
fT/«vWi/>r  *<  Genius  (fays  M.  Bourgoanoef)  prefided  at  the 
6«.  ^Qrnpofition  and  in  the  choice  of  the  fituaiion  ; the 
deity  of  the  ocean  appears  crefl,  furrounded  by  his 
marine  court.  His  uutude»  hi»  threatening  couule- 


nance,  and  the  manner  ofholding  his  trident,  announce 
thsi  heliasjud  impofed  filcticc  on  the  mutinous  waves;  ^ 
and  the  calm  which  rrigns  in  the  bafon,  defended 
from  every  wind  by  the  triple  wall  of  verdure  by 
which  it  is  t'urruunded,  ftcm  to  indicate  that  he  has  not 
ilTued  his  commands  in  vain.  Often  have  1 feated 
tnyfelf,  with  Virgil  in  my  band,  by  tlic  fide  of  this 
filent  water,  under  the  fhadcoflhe  verdant  foliage,  nor 
ever  did  i fail  to  recolleA  the  famoas 

**  There  are  other  fountains  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  curious ; fuch  as  that  of  Latona,  where  the 
limpid  {heaves,  feme  perpendicularly,  and  otiiers  in 
every  direction,  fall  from  the  hoarfc  throats  of  the 
Lycisn  pcafaots,  lialf  transformed  into  frogv,  and 
fpuuting  them  forth  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  iUtuc 
of  the  goddefs  diUppears  under  the  wide  mantle  of 
liquid  cryilal;  that  alfo  of  Diana  in  the  bath,  fur- 
rounded  by  her  nymph*  ; in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
all  the  chafic  court  is  hidden  bem^ath  the  waters;  the 
fpcctatoi  imagines  he  hears  the  whirling  of  aquatic 
birds,  and  the  roaring  of  lions,  from  the  place  whence 
this  momentary  deluge  efcape*  by  a hundred  canals. 

The  fountain  of  Fame  is  formed  by  a fingle  jet>d’eau» 
which  rife  130  feet,  exhibiting  to  the  dtfiance  of  feve- 
tal  leagues  round  tbe  triumph  uf  art  over  uature, 
and  falls  in  a gentle  Ihower  upon  the  gaaing  fpecta* 
tors.  There  arc  fome  fituations  in  the  gardens  of  St 
lldefoBro,  whence  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  of  the 
greater  part  of  thefe  fountains,  and  where  the  ear  is 
delighted  with  the  harmony  of  their  murmurs.  The 
traveller  who  wifbes  to  charm  all  his  fenfes  at  once, 
muil  take  his  fialion  on  the  high  fiat  ground  In  front 
of  the  king's  apartment.  In  liie  thick  part  of  the 
foliage  arc  contrived  two  large  arbours,  front  the  top 
of  which  are  feen  (twenty  crytlal  columns  rifing  Into 
tbe  air  to  the  height  of  the  furrounding  trees,  mixing 
their  refpleadeut  whiteiiefi  with  the  verdure  of  the 
foliage,  uniting  their  confufed  noife  to  tbe  rufiliog  of 
tbe  branches,  and  refrefiiing  and  embalming  the  airi 
if  the  traveller  here  experience  no  pleating  fenfations, 
let  him  return  liome,  he  is  utterly  Incapable  of  feeling 
either  tlie  beauties  of  art  or  nature. 

“ The  reader  may  here  imagine  (continues  otir  au- 
thor) my  enthufiafm  too  extravagant.  He  ii  itd.U- 
krn } let  him  follow  me  to  the  great  refervoir  of  abun- 
dant and  limpid  waters.  He  will  lave  to  climb  fijr 
foine  minuies,  but  will  not  regret  the  trouble  he  ha« 
taken.  Lcf  us  fuppofc  ouTfclves  arrived  at  the  long 
and  narrow  alley  which  takes  up  the  whole  uf  the  up- 
per port  of  live  gardens ; proceed  to  the  middle,  and 
turn  your  fscc  toward  the  caille.  the  vail  horizon 
around  you,  no  other  bouadarirs  arc  ditcovered  but 
thofe  which  limit  the  human  fight ; thefe  vtiuiie  pre- 
vent you  from  difeovering  the  I*yrcnccs.  Oo^rrve  the 
llceple,  which  feems  but  a point  in  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent : you  will  perhaps  imagine  it  to  be  tliat  of  the 
par.lU  church  of  St  lidcfinfo ; but,  in  reality,  it  I* 
tlie  cathedral  of  Segovia,  at  two  leagues  ditlaucc.  The 
gardens,  through  which  you  have  pafTed,  become  nar- 
rower to  the  eye.  You  fuppofc  yourfelf  dole  to  the 
royal  habitation  ; the  alleys,  fountains,  and  parterres* 
have  all  difappeared ; you  fee  but  one  road,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a veffcl,  upon  the  prow  of  wbichyou  feenv 
to  (land,  has  its  ftern  on  the  top  uf  the  palace.  Af- 
terword turn  and  tike  a.  view  of  the  little  Uke  behind 


you. 
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you,  of  the  irtegular  borders  do  not,  like  wJat 
' we  call  our  £ng!ifh  gardens,  merely  ape  the  difordcr 
of  nature.  Nature  hcrfclflus  traced  them,  except  on 
ihc  Tide  where  you  ttand.  This  draighc  alley  is  uni- 
Ud  at  each  end  to  the  curve  which  furrounds  the  re- 
ftivoir.  The  waters,  which  dream  in  abundance  from 
the  Tides  of  the  niutmuin  in  front,  meet  in  this  refer* 
voir,  and  thence  defeend  hy  a thoufand  invifible  tubes 
to  other  refervoirs,  whence  they  are  fpouted  in  columns 
or  ilicets  uj  on  the  flowery  foil  to  which  they  were 
rtrangers.  The  birds,  drawn  by  their  clearnefs,  come 
to  fkim  and  agitate  their  cryflal.  The  image  of  the 
tufted  wtK>ds  which  furroimd  them  ts  rrfleded  from 
iheit  immovf-ahlc  fuiface,  as  is  alfo  that  of  fomc  fimple 
and  rural  lioufra,  thrown,  as  by  accident,  into  this  de- 
lightful pidure,  which  Loirain  would  have  imitated, 
but  perhaps  could  not  have  imagined.  The  oppofite 
hank  is  obfeured  by  thick  fhades.  Some  huDowi, 
o.'eifliadowtd  by  arr  hing  trees,  feem  to  be  the  afylums 
^f  the  Naiades.  Diflurb  them  not  by  indifcrect  lo* 
cjuacity,  tut  TiUntly  admire  and  meditate. 

It  is  impoHible,  how’cver,  not  to  go  to  the  fource 
«:f  thefe  waters ; let  us  follow  the  mcandring  of  their 
tourfe,  and  obfenre  the  winding  paths  which  there  ter- 
minate.  after  appearing  and  difappearing  at  intervals 
through  the  copfe.  Let  us  liltcn  to  the  bubbling  of 
the  rivulets  which  from  lime  to  lime  efcape  from  our 
light,  and  hallcn  to  the  rendezvous  afligncd  them  by 
tiic  defeendants  of  Louis  XIV.  They  formerly  loll 
thcmfrlvcs  in  the  valleys,  where  they  tjuenchrd  the 
third  of  the  humble  inhabitants,  hut  are  now  confe- 
crated  lo  the  pleafurcs  of  kings.  Afcending  llie  back 
of  the  pyramidical  mountain,  ^hiiid  which  their  fuuicc 
is  concealed,  we  arrive  at  the  wall  which  coniines  a part 
of  them  in  the  garden,  and  which  was  hidden  by  the 
trees;  nothing,  however,  ought  liere  to  rccal  lo  mind 
cxcliiltvc  pro|>eny  and  flavery.  Woods,  waters,  and 
the  majeliic  folitude  of  mountains,  which  arc  at  a di- 
llance  from  the  tumuli  of  courts  and  cities,  are  the 
property  of  every  man. ^Beyond  this  wall,  wliich 
forms  iht  exterior  cnclofure  of  the  gardens,  is  an  empty 
and  flat  ground,  where  the  infant  Don  Louis,  brother 
lo  the  king,  chofe  a place  which  he  coufecrated  lo 
cultivation.  Farther  on,  the  monntain  becomes  more 
deep,  and  is  covered  with  trees  to  its  fummil.  Let  us 
now  return;  as  we  feck  amufement  and  not  fatigue. 
We  will  follow  the  courfc  of  the  waters,  they  defeend 
in  bubbling  dreams  from  00c  level  of  the  gardens  to 
the  other.  In  ihcif  courfe,  In  one  place  they  water 
the  fret  of  the  trees,  in  others  they  cro^s  an  alley  to 
unurilh  more  flowly  the  plants  of  a parterre.  From 
the  bafon  of  Andromeda  they  run  between  two  rows 
of  trees  in  the  form  of  a canal,  the  loo  fudden  incli- 
nation flf  which  is  taken  off  by  cafeadcs  and  windings. 
They  receive  and  carry  wiili  them  from  the  gardens 
the  rivulets;  which  after  having  played  amongrt  the 
gods  and  nymphs,  and  muidened  the  tfiroals  of  the 
fwans,  tritons,  and  lions,  humbly  defeend  under  groumJ, 
and  run  on  into  the  bofom  of  the  neighbouring  mea- 
dows, where  they  fulhl  purpofes  kfs  bnliianl  but  more 
ufeful.' 

*•  We  mud  not  quit  thefe  magnificent  ?ardeni  with- 
out flopping  at  a place  which  appears  to  protniic  much, 
bill  produces  not  any  very  great  cffcA.  This  is  the 
fguare  of  the  eight  alleys,  Phga  ut/ut  mIs  caikf.  lu 
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the  centre  is  the  group  of  Pandora,  the  only  one  which 
ia  of  whitened  done,  all  the  others  arc  of  white  marble 
or  lead  painted  of  a bronze  colour.  Eight  alleys  an- 
fwer  to  this  centre,  and  each  is  tenninated  by  a foun- 
tain. Plats  of  vcrduic  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the 
alleys,  and  each  has  an  altar  under  a portico  of  white 
marble  by  the  fide  of  a bafon  facred  to  fume  god  or 
goddefs.  Thefe  eight  altars,  placed  at  equal  didances, 
and  decorated  among  other  jets-d’eau,  have  two  which 
rife  in  the  form  of  tapers  on  each  fide  of  their  divini- 
ties. 1'his  cold  regularity  difpleafed  Philip  V.  who 
a little  before  his  death,  when  vifiting  the  gardens, 
made  fome  fevere  reproaches  to  the  inventor  upon  the 
fubjed.  Philip  had  not  the  pleafure  of  completely 
enjoying  what  he  had  created  ; death  furprifed  him 
when  the  works  he  had  begun  were  but  half  finiihed. 
'Phe  undertaking  was  however  the  moll  expenfivc  one 
of  his  reign.  The  finances  of  Spain,  fo  deranged  un- 
der the  princea  of  the  houfe  of  .'\uftria  (thanks  to  the 
wife  calculations  of  Orry,  to  the  fublidics  of  France,  and 
dill  more  to  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  faithful  Cadi- 
lians),  would  have  been  fufficicnt  for  three  long  and 
ruinous  wars,  and  for  all  the  operations  of  a monarchy 
wliich  Philip  V.  had  conquered  and  formed  anew, 
as  well  as  to  have  refilled  the  Ihocks  of  ambition  and 
political  intrigue;  but  they  luuk  beneath  the  eapeufive 
efforts  of  magnificence.” 

It  is  fingular  that  tlie  cailte  and  gardens  of  St  Ilde- 
fonfo  thould  have  colt  about  45,000.000  ofpiaftres,pre- 
cifclyihe  fum  in  which  Philip  died  indebted.  This  enor- 
mous cxpence  will  apjvear  credible,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  Tituation  of  the  royal  palace  was  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  century  the  doping  top  of  a pile  of  rocks; 
that  it  was  necetfary  to  dig  and  hew  out  the  tlones, 
and  in  feveral  places  lu  level  the  rock  ; to  cut  out  of 
its  fidcs  a paffage  for  a hundred  different  canals,  to  carry 
vegetative  earth  to  every  place  in  which  it  was  intended 
to  fubilitutc  cultivation  for  fferility,  and  to  work  a mine 
to  clear  a paiTage  to  the  roots  of  the  numerous  trees 
which  arc  there  planted.  All  thefe  efforts  were  crown* 
cd  with  fuccefs.  In  the  orchards,  kitchen  gardens, 
and  parterres,  there  are  but  few  flowers,  efpaliers,  or 
plants,  which  do  nut  thrive  ; but  the  trees,  naturally  of 
a lofty  growth,  and  which  confequcntly  mull  ilrike 
their  rootF  deep  Into  the  earth,  already  prove  the  in- 
fuflicicQcy  of  art  when  it  attempts  to  (Iruggle  againil 
nature.  Many  of  them  langui/h  with  withered  tiunks, 
and  with  difficulty  keep  life  in  Uieir  aimoff  naked 
branches.  Every  year  it  is  neceffary  to  call  iu  the  aid 
of  gunpowder  to  make  new  beds  for  thofe  which  are 
to  lupply  their  place  ; and  none  of  them  arc  covered 
with  that  tufted  foliage  which  belong!  only  to  thofe 
that  grow  in  a natural  foil.  In  a word,  there  are  in  the 
groves  of  St  lldefonfo,  marble  iUtuea,  hafons.  cafeades, 
limpid  waters,  verdure,  and  delightful  profpccls,  every 
thing  but  (hat  which  would  be  more  charming  ibaa 
all  the  red,  thick  (hades. 

The  court  of  opain  comes  hither  annually  dnring 
the  heat  of  the  dug-days.  It  arrives  towards  the  end 
of  July,  and  returns  at  the  baginntngof  Odlobcr.  The 
|]tu«tion  of  St  Ildcfonfo,  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
mountains  which  feparate  the  tw<i  Caffilcs,  and  front* 
ing  a vail  plain  where  then*  is  no  obliaclc  lo  the  paf- 
fu^e  of  the  north  wind,  renders  this  abode  delightful 
m iummer.  The  moruings  and  evening?  of  the  bottcll 
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Iler^.  days  arc  agreeably  cool.  Yet  at  thit  palace  I'lupA’ardt 
of  JO  leacuea  from  Madrid,  and  Keif  of  the  road  which 
^ * lead*  to  it  crolTct  the  broad  lopt  of  mountaioa,  e*. 

iremcly  ftcep  in  many  placet,  it  it  much  more  agreeable 
CO  the  Invert  of  the  chace  and  Oditude  than  toothert. 

ILERUA  (anc-  gcog  ),  the  capital  of  the.  Ili- 
gerteti  liiuated  on  an  eminence  between  ihe  rivert  vSb 
aroritand  Cinga:  An  unhappy  city,  often  bcfieged,  and 
often  taken,  becaufe  lying  expofed  to  tbe  incurHona 
from  Gaul  j and  under  GalliemM  it  was  deftroyed  by 
the  Geimant.  Now  LitiOA,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  river 
Segra. 

ILEX,  the  Holm  or  Hour  Tree:  A genua  of  the 
tetragynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  daft  of 
f>lamt ; and  in  the  natuiat  method  ranking  under  the 
43d  order,  Dumvft.  The  calyx  is  quadridentated  ; 
Che  corolla  rotaceoua  { there  it  noftylc;  the  berry  it 
cnonofprnnoui. 

There  are  feveral  fpecietof  thia  genus;  but  the  moft 
remarkable  it  the  aquifolium,  or  common  holly.  Of 
thii  there  are  a great  number  of  varieties  with  variega- 
ted leavet,  which  are  propagated  by  the  nurfery^gar* 
deners  for  fale,  and  fome  years  pad  were  m very  great 
edeem,  but  at  prefent  are  but  little  regarded,  the  old 
tafte  of  filling  gardens  with  (horn  evergreens  being 
pretty  wcU  abolilhed  ; however,  in  the  dirpofiiion  of 
xhimpi,  or  rather  plantations,  of  evergreen  trees  and 
fhrubs,  t few  of  the  mod  lively  colourt  may  be  admit- 
ted, which  will  have  a good  eftc«^  in  the  winter  feafoaT 
if  they  are  properly  dirpofed. 

The  bed  of  thefe  varieties  are  tlie  painted  1ady<hoIly, 
Brititb  holly.  Biadley*a  bed  holly,  phyilis  or  cream- 
holly,  milkmaid  holly,  Prichei’s  belt  holly,  gold- 
edged  hedgehog  hcdly,  Chyncy^s  holly,  glory-of-lhe- 
wcil  holly,  Broaderick's  holly,  Partridge’s  oolly.  Here- 
fnrdihire  while  holly,  Blind's  cream  holly,  LongdafTs 
holly,  Eales  s holly,  lilvcr-cdgcd  hedgehog  holly.  AU 
. thele  varieties  arc  propagated  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing them  upon  Itocks  of  the  common  green  holly  : 
there  is  alfo  a variety  of  the  common  htUy  with 
'fmooth  leaves  ; but  this  is  frequently  found  intermixed 
with  the  prickly-lcavcd  on  the  fame  tree,  and  often  on 
the  fame  branch  there  are  both  forts  of  leaves. 

The  common  holly  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  fo> 
■reds  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  it  rifes  from  20 
to  30  feet  high,  and  fometimes  more,  but  their  ordt- 
nary  height  >s  not  above  feet  : the  Hem  by  age  be- 
comes large,  and  .is  O'vercd  with  agreyilh  fmooth  bark; 
and  rhclc  trees  which  arc  not  loped  or  browfed  by 
cattle,  arc  commonly  fitrnifhcd  with  branches  tfiC  great 
efl  part  of  their  length,  fo  form  a fort  of  cone;  the 
branches  are  garnillied  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  of 
a lucid  ^'rern  oq  their  upper  furface,  but  are  pale  on 
their  under,  having  a ftrong  mitlrih  ; the  edges  arc  in- 
■dented  and  waved,  with  (harp  thorns  terminating  each 
of  the  points,  fo  that  fomc  of  the  thorns  arc  railed  up- 
• vv?rd,  and  others  arc  bent  downward,  and  belug  very 
ftiff  they  are  troublcfome  to  handle.  T)>e  leaves  arc 
placed  alternate  on  every  fide  of  the  branches;  and  from 
the  bafe  of  their  fooidalks  come  out  the  flowers  ia 
cluders,  (lancing  on  verv  (hort  footflalks;  each  of 
thc(^  fudain  6vr,  fix,  or  more  dowers.  They  arc  of 
a dirty  white,  and  appear  in  May  ; but  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  berries,  w hich  Cura  to  » beautiful  red  a- 
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bout  Michaehnaa,  and  cootioue  on  the  trees,  if  thqr  Het, 
are  not  dedroyed.  till  after  Chridmas.  lifrjc.imb. 

The  common  holly  is  a very  beautiful  tree  in  winters  ’ ” 
therefore  deferves  a place  in  ail  plaotations  of  evergreen 
trees  and  ihrubs,  where  its  ihining  leaves  and  red  ber- 
ries make  a line  variety  ; and  if  a few  of  the  beft  varie- 
gated kinds  are  properly  intermixed,  they  will  enliven 
the  fecne.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  never 
come  up  the  firft  year,  but  tie  in  the  ground  as  the 
haws  do;  therefore  the  berries  (hould  be  buried  in  the 
ground  one  year,  and  then  taken  up  and  Town  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, upon  a bed  expofed  only  to  the  morning 
fun;  the  following  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  which 
moll  be  kept  clean  from  weeds;  and  if  the  fpring 
fbould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  of  great  fcrvice  to  the 
plants  if  they  arc  watered  once  a-week;  but  they  mull 
not  have  it  ^tener,  nor  in  loo  great  quantity,  fur  too 
much  moidure  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants  when 
young.  In  this  feed-bed  the  plants  may  remain  two 
years;  and  then  fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  autumn, 
into  beds  at  about  fix  inches  afunder.  w here  they  may 
(land  two  years  longer  ; during  which  time  they  mult 
becouftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds;  and  if  the  plants 
have  thriven  well,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranf- 
plant  where  they  are  dcHgned  to  remain  : for  when 
they  are  cranfplaotcd  at  that  age,  there  will  be  Icfs 
danger  of  theix  failing,  and  they  will  grow  to  a larger 
(ite  than  tbofe  which  are  removed  when  they  are  much 
larger ; but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  thetn 
at  that  time,  they  (houli  be  tranfplanted  into  a nur« 
fery  in  tows  at  two  feet  diHance.  and  one  foot  afunder 
in  the  rows,  in  which  place  the  plants  may  remain  iwa 
years  longer;  and  if  they  are  defigned  to  be  grafted  or 
budded  with  any  of  the  variegated  k'ods,  that  (hould  be 
performed  after  the  plants  have  grown  one  year  in  the 
nurfery : but  the  plants  fo  budded  or  grahed  (hniild 
continue  two  years  after  in  the  nurfery,  that  they  may 
make  good  (hoots  before  they  arc  removed  ; tfunigU 
the  plain  ones  (hould  not  (land  longer  than  two  years 
io  the  nurfery,  becaufe  when  they  are  older  they  do 
not  tranfplant  fo  well.  hhe  bcA  time  for  removing 
bolliea  is  in  the  autumn,  cfpecially  in  dry  land ; but 
where  the  foil  is  cold  and  rooift,  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  with  great  (afety  in  the  fpring,  if  the  plants 
arc  not  too  old,  qr  have  not  flood  long  unreraoved,  for 
if  they  have,  there  ia  great  doubt  of  their  growing 
when  removed. 

Sheep  in  the  witrter  are  fed  with  croppings 
of  holly.  Birds  eat  the  berries.  The  bark  ferment- 
ed and  afterwards  walked  from  the  woody  libres,  makes 
the  commou  bird-lime.  The  plant  makrt  an  impene- 
trable fence,  and  bears  cropping  ; however,  it  is  not 
found  in  all  refpr^s  to  anfwcr  for  this  purpofc  equally 
well  with  the  hawthorn.  I'lic  wood  is  ufed  in  flr.rtr- 
ing,  and  h 4bmttirm.i  flained  black  to  imitate  cb' ny. 

Handles  for  knives  and  cogs  fur  mill-wheels  arc  made 
of  it.  It  is  alfo  mnde  into  hones  (or  whetting  of  ra- 
zors. Mr  Miller  fays,  he  has  fecn  the  flo'ir  of  a room 
laid  with  compartm^nu  of  holly  and  mahogany,  which 
had  a very  pretty  eflcdl. 

ILFRACOMB.  a town  of  Devonihire,  featrd  or 
the  Severn  fra,  almnfl  oppofite  to  Swanfea  in  Glamor- 
ganlhirc,  miles  froth  London.  It  is  a populous, 
rich,  trading  fea-port,  cTpecially  with  bciringsin  the 
U •rich. 
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Bn(lol*c^vanncl ; aotcd  for  cnainuiamg  condant  lights 
to  dircd  the  failon ; for  its  convenience  of  building 
and  reparing  fhips ; and  for  the  fafe  ihcltcr  Ihlpt 
from  Ireland  6nd  here,  when  it  iscatrcrorly  dangerous 
fur  them  to  run  into  the  mouth  of  the  l'aw»  which 
they  call  Barnftaplc-watcr  ; and  this  is  one  reafon  why 
the  Barnllaplc  merchants  do  fo  much  of  their  bunoefs 
at  this  port.  The  harbour^  with  Us quay»  warp-houfe, 
light-houfei  pHot-boatSp  and  tow-boats*  were  formerly 
maintained  at  the  cxpence  of  the  anceftors  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor;  and  then  it  had  a quay  or  pier  850 
feet  long  { but  by  time  and  the  violence  of  the  fea  all 
went  to  decay  | to  remedy  which*  the  parliament  paflid 
an  a^  in  1731*  for  both  repairing  and  enlarging  the 
picn,  harbour*  See.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor*  bal> 
uflV*  &c.  and  confiUs  chicBy  of  one  ftrcct  of  fcattered 
houfes  aimed  a mile  long.  The  parilh  is  large*  con« 
taining  fcvi-ral  tythings  and  manors. 

ILIAC  i’assiON*  a violent  and  dangerous  kind  of 
colic  ; called  aUo  Wt>«/u/*  nuftrere  mtu  and  thordapfux. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  intcHiric  i/iaa,  on  account  of 
its  being  ufually  alTefled  in  this  diltemper  ; or  per- 
haps from  the  Greek  verb  “ to  wind  or  twiil**  j 
whence  alfo  it  is  the  Latins  call  it  Wcii/u/.  See  Ms- 
OiCiNS  Indtx. 

ILIAD,  the  name  of  an  ancient  epic  poem*  the  firll 
and  finell  of  thofe  compofed  by  Homer. 

The  poet’s  dcfign  in  the  Iliad  was  to  ihow  the 
Greeks,  who  were  divided  into  fevetal  little  ftates,  how 
much  it  was  their  iotereft  to  preferve  a harmony  and 
good  underllanding  among  thcmrcivei  ; for  which  end 
he  fels  before  them  the  calamities  that  befel  their  an- 
ecdors  from  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  his  tnifunder> 
Handing  wkh  Agamemnon  ; and  the  advantages  that 
afterwardn  accrued  to  them  trom  their  union.  The 
tliad  is  divided  into  S4  books  or  riiapfodics*  which  are 
narked  with  tlie  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

1L18SUS,  A river  running  to  the  call  of  Athena  ; 
which,  with  the  Eridanus  running  on  the  well  fide* 
falls  below  the  city  into  tbc  fea.  Sacred  to  the  mufes, 
called  i on  whofe  bank  their  altar  Aood*  and 

where  the  luftration  in  the  lefs  mytleries  was  ufual- 
ly  performed. 

ILIUM*  Ilion,  ox  liioty  (aoc.  geog. ) a name  for 
the  city  of  Troy,  but  mull  commonly  ufed  by  the 
pocU,  and  dilUnguilhcd  by  the  epithet  Vetui  / at  a 
greater  dlHance  from  the  fea  than  what  was  afterwards 
called  Iltum  Novum%  and  thought  to  be  the 
Pagus  uf  Stiabo.  New  or  modern  Ilium  was  a village 
nearer  the  fea,  with  a temple  of  Minerva  ; where 
lexar.der,  after  the  battle  of  Granicus,  offered  gifts* 
and  called  it  a city,  which  he  ordered  to  be  enlarged, 
klis  orders  were  eiecuted  by  Lyfimachus*  who  cn- 
compslTed  it  with  a wall  of  40  (ladia.  It  was  after- 
wards adorned  by  the  Romans,  who  granted  it  immu- 
ailies  as  to  tlieir  moilier-city.  From  this  city  the  /• 
Caj  of  Komcr  takes  its  name*  cootainlog  an  account 
of  the  war  carried  on  between  the  Greeks  and  'rrojant 
on  account  of  the  rape  of  Helen  ; a variety  of  difallers 
being  the  confcqucnce,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  /iian 
Mchrum* 

ILKUCH*  a royal  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati* 
aatc  cf  Cracow,  remarkable  for  its  filver  mines  mixed 
with  lead.  It  is  feated  in  a barren  and  mountaioous 
country*  in  £.  Long.  2C.  0.  N.  Lat.  50.  16, 


ILLECEBRUM,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  mo*  fUccebsosi 
Dogynia  order*  belonging  to  the  peotandria  clafs  of 
plants  j and  in  tbc  natural  method  ranking  under  the . ^ 

i3th  order,  NvUrateM.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous, 
and  cartilaginous  { there  is  no  corolla;  the  lligma  U 
fimple  ; like  capfule  quinquevalved,  and  monofper* 
mom.  There  are  fcvcral  fpecies*  of  which  the  moft 
remarkable  are  the  paronychia  and  the  capitatura.  Both 
thefe  have  trailing  ftalki  near  two  feet  long,  which 
fpread  on  the  ground,  gamiihcd  with  fmall  haves  like 
thofe  of  koot-grafs.  The  heads  of  tbc  flowers  come 
out  from  the  joints  uf  the  Aalks*  having  neat  lilvery 
brsAea  furrounding  them*  which  make  a pretty  appear* 
aoce.  Their  flowers  appear  In  June,  and  there  is 
generally  a fucccIGon  of  them  for  at  Icail  two  months* 
and  when  the  autumn  proves  warm*  they  will  ripen 
their  feeds  in  October.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds 
which  fliould  be  Town  in  ■ bed  of  light  earth  in  the 
beginning  of  April : the  plants  will  come  up  in  May* 
when  they  fliould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  tber 
are  fit  to  remove.  Some  fliould  be  planted  in  fmall 
pots,  and  the  fcit  in  a warm  border,  obferving  to  wa- 
ter and  fliade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root. 

Thefe  plants  are  fometiroes  killed  in  fevere  winters  ; 
for  which  rcafon  it  is  dirtied  to  plant  fume  of  them 
in  pots,  that  they  may  be  flirltcrrd  during  that  feafon. 

ILLENOIS,  a people  of  Nurth  America*  inhabi- 
ting a country  lying  near  a large  lake  of  the  fame 
nam<  (called  olfo  Afuhigan)^  formed  by  the  river  St 
Laurence.  The  country  is  fertile  ; and  the  people 
plant  Indian  corn,  on  which  they  chiefly  fubfiff.  I'ber 
are  civil,  a61ive,  lively*  and  robuft  ; and  arc  much  lets 
cruel  ia  their  difpofitions  than  the  other  Indian  na- 
tions. They  are,  however,  tiid  to  be  great  libertines* 
and  to  marry  a number  of  wives ; but  feme  of  tbetr 
villages  have  embraced  Cbrillianlty. 

ILLICIUM.  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  pentigy* 
nla  order,  beiunging  to  the  dodecandiia  cUfa  uf  plants  y 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  Tlie  calyx  Utetraphylious,  and 
deciduous;  there  are  eight  petals,  and  eight  peuloid 
fubulatrd  neCtaria.  There  arc  16  ftaroioi  with  bifid 
antherr  j the  capfulcs  arc  ovate*  comprciTcd.  and  mo- 
noCpermoos.  There  arc  two  fpccics,  vii.  i . The  flo* 
lidanum,  with  red  flowers*  and  very  odorous  fruit.  It 
is  a native  of  China.  2.  The  anifalum*  a na- 
tive of  the  woods  of  China  and  Japan.  It  rlfes 
with  an  creA  branched  llcrn  to  the  height  of  a 
cherry  tree  ; and  is  covered  vrith  an  alh-coloured  baik, 
under  which  is  soother  bark  that  Is  green*  ficihy,  fume* 
what  mucous,  and  of  an  aromitic  tafle,  combinul  with 
a fm:ill  degree  of  alltitigency.  The  wood  is  lurd  and 
brittle  ; the  pith  fmall  in  quantity*  fungous,  and  of  a 
grren  herbaceous  colour.  The  leaves  refemble  thofe 
of  laurel  } the  flowers.  In  fome  fort,  thofe  of  narciffu^ 

Thefe  lail  generally  (land  fingle,  are  of  a pale  white, 
and  confiit  of  16  petals,  which  differ  in  their  forio* 

The  extremity  of  the  flower-ftalk  being  continued  iuto 
the  germen  nr  feed-bud  of  the  flower,  forms  eight  con- 
joined capfules,  or  one  deeply  divided  into  tight  pirta* 

Of  thefe  capfulei*  fome  frequently  decay  ; the  ml  in- 
dofe  each  a fingle  feed,  fumewhat  rtfcmbling  that  of 
palma  chrifti*  and  which*  when  the  hardifh  corticle 
that  dofeiy  covers  and  involves  it  is  broken,  exhibits 
a kernel  that  ii  white*  flcihy,  foft,  and  of  a vapid 

tofle. 
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iron'iftt'  tifte.  The  bonzes  or  pricfti  of  China  and  Japan,  in- 

. , fufc  into  the  inhabitant!  a fuperftitioua  belief,  that  the 

^da  are  delighted  with  the  prefence  of  thii  tree. 
Hence  they  generally  place  ^fore  their  idoU  gar- 
land! and  bundles  made  of  the  braochts.  A fimilar 
opinion  tlie  Bramins  inculcate  into  the  Indians,  of  the 
Malabar  hg,  or rr/i^h/tu  'l*he  bath  of  the  anifc- 
tree,  reduced  to  powder,  and  equalljr  burht,  the  public 
watchmen  in  Japan,  by  a very  curious  contrivance  de- 
fcribed  bjr  Kcmpfer,  render  ufeful  in  the  meafuring  of 
time  during  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  *i’he  fame  pow- 
der is  frequently  burnt  in  brazen  vcflels  on  the  Japanefe 
altars,  as  incenfe  is  in  other  countries,  from  a belief 
that  the  idols  in  whofe  honour  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed arc  greatly  rcfrelhcd  with  the  agreeable  fra- 
grancy  of  its  odour.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a branch 
of  this  tree  being  added  to  the  decodion  of  the  poi- 
fonous  hih,  termed  by  the  Dutch  dr  ^laftr  (a  liih 
the  moH  dcHcate,  if  the  poifonous  matter  be  fird  pro- 
perly expelled),  increafes  its  noxious  quality,  and  ea- 
afperates  the  poifon  to  an  ailoniOiing  degree  of  adivity 
and  power. 

II. RUMINATING,  a kind  of  mmiature  painting, 
anciently  much  pra^ifed  for  illuArating  and  adorning 
bcoks.  Befidti  the  a-ritera  of  booka,  there  were  ar- 
tills  whofe  proftOinn  xtras  to  ornament  and  paint  manu- 
feripts,  who  were  called  illummalon  ; the  smtera  of 
books  r>r(l  6nifh*d  their  part,  and  the  illuminatorsem- 
brliidied  them  with  ornamented  letters  and  paintings. 
We  frequently  6tid  blanks  left  in  maiiufcripts  for  the 
niuminatort,  which  were  nevct'  filled  up.  Some  of  the 
aacieni  manufaipts  are  gilt  and  burnifhed  in  a flyle 
fupenor  to  later  times.  Tlieir  colours  w<ie  eaccUent, 
and  their  (kill  in  preparing  them  roufl  bare  been  very 
great. 

The  praAice  of  introducing  ornaments,  drawings, 
emblematical  figures,  and  even  portraits,  into  manu- 
feripts,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Varro  wrote  the  lives 
of  feven  hundred  illuftrious  Romans,  which  he  enrich- 
ed with  their  portraits,  as  Pliny  attcfla  in  his  Natural 
Hiflory  (lib.  XXXV.  chap,  a.)  Pompooius  Atticus, 
the  friend  of  Cicero,  was  the  authorof  a work  on  the 
afiions  of  the  great  men  amongfl  the  Romans,  which 
he  ornamented  with  their  portraits,  at  appears  in  hia 
life  by  Cornelius  Nepot  (chap.  ^8.)  But  thefe  works 
have  not  been  tranfmitted  to  poilerity.  There  arc, 
however,  many  precious  docuraents  remaining,  which 
exhibit  the  advancement  and  declioe  of  the  arts  in 
diflferent  ages  and  countries.  Thefe  inetHmablc  paint- 
ings and  illuminations  difplay  the  mannerx,  cudoms, 
habits  ecclcBaflical,  civil,  snd  military,  weapons  and 
ioflrumcnts  of  war,  utenGls  and  arebitedkure  of  the 
ancient! } they  are  of  the  greatell  ufe  in  illuflrating 
many  important  fafli  relative  to  the  hiflory  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  executed.  In  thefe  treafures  of 
antiquity  are  preferved  a great  number  of  fpecimens 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  wbicl^  were  executed  be- 
fore the  arts  and  fciences  fell  into  neglcA  and  contempt. 
The  manuferipts  containing  thefe  fpecimens  form  a 
valuable  part  of  the  riches  preferved  in  the  principal 
libraries  of  Europe.  The  Royal,  Cottonian,  and  Har- 
Ician  libraries,  as  alfo  thofe  in  the  two  univeifittes  in 
England,  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  imperial  at  Vienna, 
the  royal  at  Paris,  St  Mark’s  at  Venice,  and  many 
others. 
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A very  tncient  MS.  of  Gratfi.,  which  wu  in  the  niwi>bw 
Gitlonian  library,  .mj  almoft  dedrnyed  by  a fire  in 
17,1,  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  curiou.  paint- ' 
injri  in  water  cnlourt.  Twcnly-ooe  ftagmentt,  which 
cfcapcd  the  fire,  arc  tngrivcn  by  the  fociety  of  anti- 
quaiici  of  London.  Several  fpecimena  of  curidoj 
paintinji  alfo  appear  in  Lambeciuj’a  catalogue  of  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,  particularly  in  V'ol.  Ilf. 
where  forty-eight  drawloga  of  nearly  equal  antiquity 
with  thofe  in  tlie  Cottonian  library  are  engraven  j anil 
feveral  citlier.  may  be  found  in  variuua  catalogue,  of 
the  lulian  libraries  The  drawiiigi  In  the  Viticaa 
Virgil  made  in  the  fourth  century,  before  the  art. 
wetc  entirely  ncglcded,  illullrate  the  diifereut  fubjrda 
treated  of  by  the  Koman  poet.  A miniaiuie  drawing 
ii  prcfiicd  to  each  of  the  gofpelt  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land by  St  Auguftin  in  the  fixth  century,  which  ii  pit- 
ferved  in  the  library  of  Corpur  Cbritli  toUege,  Cam- 
bridge : in  the  euoipartrocnli  of  thofe  drawing!  arc  de- 
picted r eprefentationa  of  feveral  uanladiona  in  each  go- 
(pel.  The  curiou.  drawioga,  and  elaborate  ornamenta  in 
St  Cuihbert'agofpeli  'made  by  St  Eibciwald,  and  now 
in  the  Cottonian  library,  exhibit  a finking  fpeciraen  of 
the  Mate  of  tlic  art.  in  England  in  the  feventh  century. 

Tbe  fame  may  be  obfetved  with  refped  to  the  draw, 
ing.  in  the  ancient  copy  of  tbe  four  gofprli  preferved 
in  tbe  cathedral  church  of  Litohfield,  and  thofe  in  the 
Codex  Rolhwotthixnu.  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
ford.  Tlie  life  of  St  Paul  the  hermit,  now  remaining 
in  .Corpus  Chriili  college,  Cambridge,  (G  a),  af- 
ford,  an  example  of  the  llyle  of  drawing  and  omamcn- 
ing  letter,  in  England  in  the  eighth  century  ■,  and  the 
copy  of  Prudentiu.’.  PJ/cmaciui  in  the  Cottonian  li- 
brary (CIcop.  c.  8.)  exhibit.  tiK  ftyle  of  drawing  iu 
Italy  in  the  ninth  century.  Of  the  tenth  century 
there  are  Roman  drawing,  of  a lingular  kind  in  the 
Harleian  library  (N^  j8ao.)  N"'  ja8o,  i8oa,  and 
432,  in  the  fame  library,  contain  fpcciroeni  of  orna- 
mented letter.,  which  are  to  be  /ouod  in  Irifh  MSS. 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Cedmon’a 
Poetical  Paraphrafe  of  the  book  of  Geuefia,  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  which  i.  preferved  amongll  F. 

Juoiu.’.  MSS.  in  tiic  Bodleian  library,  exhibit,  many 
fpecimena  of  utcilGIs  weaponi,  in.lrumeot.  of  ir.ufic, 
and  implement,  of  hulb.ndry  ufed  by  the  Anglo-Sax- 
oni.  The  like  may  be  feen  in  extrad.  from  the  Pen- 
latcuch  of  the  fame  age,  in  the  Cottonian  library 
(Claud.  B.  4.)  The  manufeript  copy  of  Terence  in  ' 

the  Bodleian  library  (1).  17.J  difplaya  tbe  drefirt, 
malka,  Icc.  worn  by  comedian,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
if  not  earlier.  The  very  elegant  Pfalter  in  tbe  library 
of  Trinity  Colley,  Catnbiidge,  exbibita  fpecimcni  of 
the  art  of  drawing  in  England  in  the  Cune  ocncury. 

The  Virgil  in  the  Lambeth  library  of  the  13th  century 
(N''-47i.),  written  in  Italy,  l.iowa  both  by  the  draw, 
inga  and  writing,  that  the  Italian,  produced  worka 
much  inferior  to  oura  at  that  period.  The  copy  of 
the  Apocalypfc  in  the  fame  library  (N-  109),  conlaina 
a curiou.  example  of  the  manner  of  painting  to  tbe 
fourteenth  century. — The  beautiful  painting,  in  tbe 
hirtory  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Rich.  II. 
in  the  Harleian  library  (N^  afford  curioua 

fpecimen.  of  mannera  and  cuftoms  both  civil  a id  mi- 
litary, at  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  and  in  tbe  be- 
ginniug  of  the  fifteenth  century  j aa  doci  N’  1278 
U 2 in 
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Itl-tnuni  ]Q  the  fim<  library.— Many  other  inftances  might  be 
produced  j but  thofe  who  defire  farther  information 
lllumirrd  confult  Strutt's  Regal  and  KcckGafUcal  Antiqui* 
c.  V ^ ties,  4to,  ai>d  his  Horda- Angel-cynnan  lately  pubUih* 
cd  in  three  vols. 

This  art  was  much  pra«flifcd  by  the  clergy*  and 
cren  b^'  fame  in  the  higheil  Haiions  in  tire  church. 
“ The  famous  Ofmund  (fays  Bromton),  who  was 
confccratcd  bifhop  of  Saliibury  A.  D.  1076.  did  not 
difdain  to  fpend  Tome  part  of  his  time  in  writing* 
hiading,  and  UIumituHmj  books.**  Mr  Strutt,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  haa  given  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
forming  fome  judgment  of  the  degree  of  delicacy  and 
Eft  with  which  thefe  illuminations  were  executed,  by 
publiihing  prints  of  a prodigious  number  of  tiiem,  in 
Lh  R^gal  tiiul  of  EngUndt  and 

of  tht  eujlamt^  of  England.  In  the  Grtt  of  thefe 
works  we  arc  prefented  with  the  gemrine  portraits,  in 
miniature,  of  all  the  kings*  and  (evcral  of  the  queens 
of  England,  from  Edwa'-d  the  Confcffbr  to  Henry 
VII.  mo(Uy  in  tbeir  crowns  and  royal  robes,  together 
with  the  portraits  of  many  other  eminent  perfons  of 
bjtli  fetes. 

The  illuminators  and  painters  of  this  period  feem  to 
have  been  in  pofTciHon  of  a contidcrable  number  of  co. 
louring  materials*  and  to  have  known  the  arts  of  pre- 
patiiig  and  mixing  them,  fo  as  to  form  a great  variety 
of  colours : for  io  the  fpecimena  ef  their  miniature- 
paintings  that  are  Hill  extant,  we  perceive  not  only 
the  five  primary  colours*  but  alfo  various  combinations 
of  them.  Though  Strutt's  prints  do  not  exhibit  the 
bright  and  vivid  colours  of  the  originals,  they  give  ua 
equally  a view,  not  only  of  the  perfons  and  dreffes  of 
our  aucellors,  but  alfo  of  their  cudoms,  manners,  arts, 
and  employments*  their  arms,  (hips*  houfes*  furniture* 
&c.  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  (kill  in  drawing. 
The  hgurrs  ia  thofe  paintings  are  often  and  for- 
mal i but  the  ornaments  are  in  general  hne  and  deli- 
cate* and  the  colours  clear  and  bright,  particularly  the 
gold  and  azure.  In  fome  of  thefe  iliuminatioos  the 
palTions  are  rtrongly  painted.  How  (Irongly*  for  ex- 
ample, is  terror  painted  in  the  faces  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick's  failors,  whea  they  were  threatened  with  a 
(hipwrcck,  and  grief  in  the  countenances  of  thofe 
wj^^irWi.who  were  prefent  at  the  death  of  that  hero*?  Af-- 
w>L  ii.  ter  the  introdudlion  of  printing*  this  elegant  art  of 
illuminating  gradually  dedined,  and  at  length  was  quite 
negleacd. 

Before  conduding*  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century*  the 
miniature  paintings  which  we  meet  with  inGrcrk  MSS. 
are  generally  good,  as  arc  fome  which  wc  find  among 
thofe  of  Italy,  England,  and  France.  From  the  tenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  arc  com- 
monly very  bad,  and  may  be  confider^  as  fo  many 
monuments  of  the  barbarity  of  thofe  ages ; towards 
the  latter  end  uf  the  fourteenth,  the  paintings  in  ma- 
Bulcripts  were  much  improved  ; and  in  the  two  fuc- 
ceeding  centuries,  many  excellent  performances  were 
produced,  efpecially  after  the  happy  period  of  the  re- 
(loration  of  the  arts,  when  great  attention  was  paid  to 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  the  fiudy  of  antiquity 
* became  falhionablc. 

ILLUMINATORS.  See  Illuminatixc. 
ILLUMINED,  Illvminaii,  a church  term,  ancU 


ently  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  had  received  baptifm. 
This  name  was  occafiuned  by  a ceremooy  in  the  bap- 
tifm of  adults;  which  confiiled  in  putting  a lighted 
taper  in  the  lund  of  the  perfon  baptix<.'d,  as  a fyunbul 
of  the  faith  and  grace  Le  had  rc’Ccivcd  in  the  facra- 
ment. 

Illumihip,  li/umimtJti,  is  aHb.the  name  of  a fcA  of 


heretics,  who  fprang  up  in  Spain  alioul  the  year 
and  were  caH<d  by  the  Spaniards  I'heir 

principal  do£\rinca  were,  that  by  means  of  a fublime 
manner  of  prayer,  which  they  had  attained  to,  they 
entered  into  fo  perfe^  a (late,  that  tlicy  Sad  no  oc- 
cafion  for  ordinances,  facraments,  nor  good  works; 
and  thauthey  could  give  way,  even  lo  the  vilcii  adions, 
without  fiti.  The  (tcl  of  Illuroiiied  was  rrvived  in 
France  in  the  year  1634*  and  were  foon  after  jiiined 
by  the  Gueriuets,  or  difciplcs  of  Peter  Guerin,  who 
together  made  but  one  body,  called  alfo  iLtuMiNra: 
but  they  were  fo  hotly  porfued  by  Louis  XiU.  that 
llury  were  (bon  dtftroyed.  Tlic  brothers  of  ehc  Rofy. 
Crofs  are  fometimes  alfo  called  Illumined.  See 
RosrCKVSIAN. 


ILLUSTRIOUS,  iLLUSTXts,  was  heretofore,, 
in  the  Roman  empire,  a tide  uf  honour  peculiar 
to  people  of  a certain  tank.  It  was  fird  given  to 
the  rauft  difiinguiihcd  among  the  knights,  who 
had  a right  to  bear  the  Utus  clavus : afterwards*, 
tbofe  were  Intiiled  ilIuJ}nou4  who  held  the  firfi  rank, 
among  thofe  called  boncrati  g that  is,  the  prxfc^t 
prmtorii,  przfe^i  urbis,  treafurers,  oomites,  &c. 

There  were,  however,  dificrcnt  degrees  among  the 
illujiriout : as  in  Spain  they  have  grandees  of  the  firit 
and  fecood  cUfs,  fo  in  Rome  they  had  tbeir  Wu/lr-ef^ 
whom  they  called  great,  majora g and  others  Jefs.  cailnL 
illujiret  mraerw.— For  inflance  ; the  prxftdlus  prztoril 
was  a degree  below  the  mafitr  of  the  offices,  though 
they  were  both  iHoJIra, 

The  Novels  of  Valentinlan  difiinguKh  as  far  as  five, 
kinds  of  illujiret ; amiMig  whom,  the  dlujirtt  adttunyira'’ 
tura  bear  the  firfi  rank. 

ILLYRICUM,  ^ 6Vum. perhaps  underfiood)  Liry* 
Herodiao,  St.  Paul;  called  JHjr'u  by  the  Greeks,  and- 
fometimes  Illyria  the  coujtry  extending  from  the 
Adriatic  to  Paunonia  thus  called.  Its  bouadarics  arer 
varioudy  affigned.  Plirqr  makes  it  extend  in  length  from 
the  river  Arfia  10  the  Drinius*  thus  including  Liburnia 
to  the  wefl,  and  Dilmatia  to  the  call : which  is  alfo 
the  opinion  of  Ptolemy  ; who  fettles  iu  hmi^  froox. 
mouiit  Scardus  and  the  Upper  Muefia  on  the  call,  to. 

. lAria  in  the  weA.  A Roman  province,  divided  by 
AuguAus  into  the  Superior  and  Inferior,  but  of  wliiclv 
the  limits  are  left  UDdetermined  both  by  ancient  hi- 
Aorians  and  geographers,  lliyru  the  people  ; called. 
Jllyret  by  the  Grrcka.  The  country  is  now  called. 
Sdavonia, 

ILLYRIUS,  (Matthla^  Flaccui,  or  Francowiiz),. 
one  of  the  moA  Icaraed  divines  of  the  Augiburgh  con- 
fcffion,born  in  lArfa, anciently  called  JUyricat  in  lyao. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  a man  ot  vaA  genius*  extenfive^ 
learning,  of  great  zeal  againA  Popery  ; but  of  fuch  a 
reAicft  and  paffiunite  temper,  as  nverbaUnced  all  hia 
good  qualities,  and  occafioned  much  diAurbance  in  the 
rrotcAant  church.  He  publiihed  a great  number  of 
books,  and  died  in  15.75. 

IMAGE,  in  a religious  fcofe,  is  an  artificiil  repre- 
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fentatton  or  fimilitudr  of  fome  perfon  or  thing.  uOrd 
w either  by  way  of  decoration  and  ornament,  or  as  an 
objrdt  of  religious  worfhip  and  adoration  } in  which 
laft  fenfe.  it  it  ufed  indilTcrently  with  the  word  Ipnc. 
The  noble  Romans  preferwi  the  ima^et  of  their 
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this  ftatiie  of  ear  Sanour  was  i pagan,  and  aferibes  it 
to  a pagan,  cudom.  Farther,  Philoftorgiut,  £cd.  ^ 
Hid.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  expreialy  fays,  that  this  Aatue  was 
carefully  preferred  by  the  Chrilliaot,  but  that  they 
paid  no  kind  of  wuriliip  to  it,  becaufe  it  U not  lawful 


tnage. 


an>:eilor«  with  a great  deal  of  care  and  concern,  and.  for  Chrillians  to  worAiip  brafs  or  any  other  matter. 

had  them  carried  in  procefUon  at  their  funerals  and  r_  j i 

triumphs:  ihefc  were  commonly  made  of  wax,  or 
wood,  though  fometimea  of  marble  or  brafs.  They 
placed  them  in  the  vertibuleaof  their  houfwj  and  they 
were  to  flay  there,  eren  if  the  houfes  happened  to  be 
<<ild,  it  bemg  accounted  impious  Co  difplace  them. 

Appiui  Claudiiia  was  the  firft  who  brought  them  Into 
the  temples,  in  the  year  of  Rome  i^g,  and  he  added 
inferiptions  to  them,  fliowing  the  origin  of  the  perfons 
reptefenttd,  and  their  brave  and  viriuom  atchiere- 
was  not,  however,  allowed  for  ail,  who  had 
the  imasrf  of  their  anceftors  in  their  houfes,  to  have 
them  carried  at  tbeir  funerals;  this  was  a thing  only 
granted  to  fuch  as  had  honourably  difeharged  them- 
^Ivesof  their  offices  : forlhofc  whu  failed  in  this  re- 
fpecl,  forfeited  that  ptivilege  t and  in  cafe  they  had 
been  guilty  of  any  great  ccime,  their  rmoj^es  were 
broken  in  pieces.  See  Ignosiles  and  Jus. 

The  Jews  abrolulely  condemn  all  rW^r/,  and  do  not 
fo  much  as  fuffer  any  Qatues  or  figures  in  their 
houfes,  much  Icfi  in  their  fynagogucs  or  places  of 
worfhip. 

The  ufe  and  adoratioo  of  maget  are  things  that 
have  been  a long  time  controve^ed  in  the  world. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  pra^ice  of  tire  pnmiiive 
church,  recorded  by  the  earlier  fathers,  that  Cbriftians, 
for  the  firil  three  centuries  aficrChiift,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  fourth,  neither  wurfhipped  images  nor  ufed 
them  in  their  worfhip.  However,  the  gneaier  part  of 
the  Popifh  divines  maintain,  that  the  ufe  and  worihip 
of  images  were  as  ancient  as  the  Chridian  religion 
itfirlf:  to  prove  this,  they  allrdge  a decree,  faid 
to  have  been  made  in  a council  held  by  the  A* 
pnfUes  at  Antioch,  commanding  the  faithful,  that 
they  may  not  err  about  the  objeA  of  their  wurihip,  to 
make  images  ofChrift  and  worihip  them.  Baron,  ad 
ann.  lot.  But  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  decree,  till 
700  years  after  the  Apoftolic  times,  after  the  dtfpute 
about  had  commenced.  'Fhe  fitd  inftaocc  that 

occurs  in  any  credible  author  of  images  among  Chiifv 
tians,  is  that  recorded  by  TertuUian  dc  Pudicit.  c.  10. 
of  certain  cups,  or  chalices,  as  Bellarmine  pretends, 
oo  which  was  repreftnted  the  parablcof  the  good  fhep- 
Iicrd  carrying  the  loA  frvep  on  bis  fhoulders  : but  this 
inflance  only  proves,  that  the  church,  at  that  time, 
did  not  think  emblematical  figures  unlawful  oroamtiHs 
of  cups  or  chalices.  Another  infiance  is  taken  from 
£ufebius>  Hift.  Eccl.  Ub.  vii.  cap.  18.  who  fays,  that 
in  his  time  there  were  to  be  feen  two  brafs  flaiues  in 
the  city  of-Pancas  or  Caefarea  Philippi ) the  one  of  a 
woman  on  he?  knees,  with  her  arms  A retched  out,  the 
other  of  a man  over  againft  her,  with  his  hand  extend* 
ed  to  rcoeive  her : thefe  Haiucs  were  faid  to  be  the 
ims^ges  of  our  Saviour  and  the  woman  whom  he  cured 
of  an  iffue  of  bkxid.  From  the  foot  of  the  Aatue  re* 
prefenting  our  Saviour,  fays  the  biAorian,  fpruog  up 
an  exotic  plant,  which,  as  (mh  aa  11  grew  to  touch  the 
border  of  bis  garment,  was  faid  to  cure  ill  forts  of  dif- 
terepera.  Eufebius,  however,  vouches  none  of  theie 
things;  nay,  be  fuppofes  that  the  woman  who  creded 


The  primitive  ChriAians  abfUined  from  the  worihip  of 
images,  not,  as  the  PapiAs  pretend,  from  tendernefi  to 
heathen  idolaters,  but  bccaufe  they  thought  it  unlaw* 
fill  in  itfcJf  to  make  an^  images  of  the  Deity.  Juftin 
Mart.  Apol.  ii.  p.  44.  Clem.  Alex.  Suom.  5.  Strom. 
I.  and  Proir.  p.  46.  Aug.  de  Civil.  Dei.  lib.  vii.  c. 
and  lib  iv.  c.  Id.  de  Fide  et  Syinb.  c.  7.  LaC^ant. 
lib.  ii.  c.  3.  i’ertull.  Apol.  c.  it.  Arnob.  lib.  vi. 
p ZQ2.  Some  of  the  fathers,  as  TertuUian,  Clc-inens 
Altxandrinus,  and  Origen,  were  of  opinion,  that, 
by  the  fecond  commandment,  the  aitsof  painting  and 
engraving  were  tendered  unlawful  to  a Chriliiao,  Ayling 
them  evil  and  wicked  arts.  Tert.  de  Idol,  cap.3.  Clem. 
Alex.  Admon.ad  Gent.  p.  41  Orig.  contra  Celfum  lib* 
vi.  p.  s 82.  'l*he  ufe  of  images  in  churches  as  ornamenu, 
was  firA  introduced  by  fomeChnfiians  in  Spain,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century;  but  the  prad\icc 
was  condemned  as  a dangerous  innovation,  in  a coun« 
cil  held  at  ElibcrU  io  505.  Epiphanius,  in  a letter 
preferved  by  Jerom,  tom.  ii.  ep.  6.  bears  Aroog  teAi- 
mooy  aninA  images,  and  may  be  confidcred  as  one  of 
the  firft  Iconoclasts.  The  cuAom  of  admitting 
piAuret  of  faints  and  martyrs  into  the  churches  (for 
this  was  the  firft  iburce  of  iVn*^e>woT{hip)  was  rare  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century ; but  became 
common  in  the  fifth:  however, they  were  ftillconfidcr* 
cd  only  ai  ornaments ; and  even  in  this  view,  they  met 
with  very  confiderable  oppofition.  In  the  foUowing 
century  the  cuAoa  of  thus  adorning  churches  became 
almoA  univerfal,  both  in  the  eaft  and  weft.  Petavius 
exprsfily  fayi,  (dc  Incar.  lib.  xv.  cap.  14.)  that  no 
Aatxres  were  yet  allowed  in  the  churches ; bccaufe 
they  bore  too  near  a refemblance  to  the  idols  of  the 
Gentiles.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  or  begin* 
ning  of  the  fifth  century,  images,  which  were  introduced 
by  way  of  ornament,  and  then  ufed  as  an  aid  to  devo* 
tioQ,  began  to  be  adlually  worfhipped.  Howler,  it 
continued  to  be  the  doOHne  of  the  church  in  the  fixth 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fevetuh  century,  that 
ims^es  were  to  be  ufed  only  as  helps  to  devotion,  and 
not  as  objedis  of  woift.ip.  The  worihip  of  them  was 
condemned  in  the  Arougeft  terms  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great;  as  oppears  by  uvu  letters  ox  In's  written  in  601. 
From  this  lime  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
there  occurs  uo  Angle  inilancc  of  any  worAiip  given  or 
allowed  to  be  given  to  mages  by  any  council  or  alTem* 
bly  of  biftiops  whatever.  Hut  they  were  commooly  wor* 
Ihippcd  by  the  monlu  and  populace  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century;  infomudi,  that  in  the  year  726, 
when  Leo  pubhlhed  bis  famous  ediA,  it  had  already 
fpread  into  all  the  provinces  fubjcA  to  the  empire. 

'File  TuiheranB  condemn  the  CalviniAs  for  break* 
ing  the  in  the  churches  of  the  Catholics,  looks 

iog  on  it  as  a kind  of  facrilege  ; aud  yet  they  condeimi 
the  Romanills  (who  are  profeHed  mage-wrjhf^s)  as 
idoUters  : nor  can  thefe  lift  keep  puce  with  the 
Greeks,  who  go  far  beyond  them  in  this  point;  which 
has  occafioned  abundance  of  dilputes  among  tbeiis. 
See  Iconoclasts. 

The  Mahumcuos  have  a perfeft  avcifioo  to  imaps  • . 
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lms<^  wKicb  wij  wbil  led  ihem  lo  deHroy  moft  of  the  beauti. 

^ R ful  monumenti  of  antiquitT,  both  facred  anJ  profaae, 

Intom.  ^ i-.  n .•  I 

^ Sit  Conttanlinople. 

iMAGif  in  alfo  fignific#  a lieely  dcfcnption 

of  any  thing  in  a difcourfe. 

Imagei  in  difcourfe  arc  defined  by  Longlnua,  to  be,  . 
io  general,  iny  thought!  proper  lo  produce  exprc(!ions, 
and  which  prefent  a kind  of  pi^urc  to  the  mind. 

Cut,  in  the  mure  limited  fenfe,  he  fayi,  images  are 
fuch  dtfeourfea  a«  come  from'  u*,  when*  by  a kind  of 
enthufiafm,  or  an  ea  raordinary  emotion  of  the  foul, 
we  feem  to  fee  the  things  whereof  wc  fpcak,  and  prefent 
them  before  the  cyea  of  thofc  who  hear  us. 

Imagest  in  rhetoric,  have  a very  different  ufe  from 
what  they  bare  among  the  poets:  the  end  principally 
proposed  in  poetry  i«,  atlonifhmrnt  and  furprtae  t 
ayh^eat  the  thing  chiefly  aimnl  at  in  profe,  is  to  paint 
things  naturally,  aud  to  ihow  them  clearly.  They 
hare  this,  however,  in  common,  that  they  both  tend 
to  move,  each  in  its  kind. 

Thcfc  images,  or  fiidures,  are  of  raft  ufe,  to  give 
weiglit,  magnificence,  and  ftrength,  to  a difcourfe. 
They  warm  and  animate  it ; and,  when  managed  with 
arc,  according  to  Longinus,  feem,  as  it  were,  to  tame 
and  fubduc  the  hearer,  and  put  him  in  the  power  of  the 
fprakcr. 

Image,  in  Optics,  a figure  io  the  form  of  |any  ob> 
jed,  made  by  the  rays  of  light  iffuing  from  the  feveral 
points  ofit,  and  meeting  in  fo  many  other  points,  ei- 
ther at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  or  on  any  other  ground, 
or  on  any  tranfparent  medium,  where  there  is  no  fur- 
face  lortflef^  them.  Thus  wc  arc  faid  to  fee  all  ob- 
jeds  by  means  of  their  images  formed  in  the  eye. 

IMAGINATION,  a power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  conceive*  and  forms  ideas  of  things 
communicated  to  it  by  the  outward  organs  of  fenfe. 
See  Mstaehysics. 

Force  of  Imagissa^ion.  See  Monstee. 

IMAGO, .in  Katural  Hilary,  is  a name  given  by 
Linnxus  to  the  third  (late  of  infeCis,  when  they  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  fhape  and  colours,  and  undergo  no 
more  trantfurmatlon. 

]>fAM,  or  Iman,  a minificr  in  the  Mahometan 
church,  anfa'crihg  to  a pat  id)  pried  among  us.  The 
word  properly  fignifies  what  we  call  a prelate,  aat'fift, 
one  who  prefidcs  overutheri  ( but  the  MufTuimtn  fre- 
quently apply  it  to  a perfon  w ho  has  the  care  and  inten- 
dancy of  a mofque,  who  is  always  there  at  firft,  and 
reads  prayers  to  the  people,  which  they  repeat  after 
him. 

Imam  is  alfo  applied,  by  way  of  excellence,  to  the 
four  chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principal  fcdlsin  the 
Mahometan  religion.  Thus  All  is  the  imam  of  the 
Perilin,  or  of  the  fe^  of  the  Schiaites ; Abu-beker 
the  iMufm  of  the  Sunnites,  which  is  the  feCi  followed 
by  the  Turks  ; Saphii,  or  Safi-y,  the  imam  of  another 
feft,  Stc. 

The  Mahometans  do  not  agree  among  themfclvcs 
about  this  imasaate  or  dignity  of  the  taum.  Some 
think  it  of  divine  right,  and  attached  a iinglc  fMoi- 
ly,  as  Ote  pontificate  of  Aaron.'— -Others  hold,  that  it 
is  indeed  of  divine  right,  but  deny  it  to  be  fo  at- 
tached to  any  fiogle  family,  as  that  it  may  not  be 
transferred  to  another.  They  add,  that  the  mam  is 
Co  be  clear  of  all  grufs  fins  ( and  that  othersrife  be 
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may  be  depofed,  and  his  dignity  may  be  conferred  on  fmtut 
another.  However  this  be,  it  ts  certain,  that  after  an  II  . 
imam  has  once  been  owned  as  fuch  by  the  Mufl'ulmen, . 
he  who  denies  that  his  authority  comes  immediately  ~ ’ 
from  God  is  accounted  impious;  he  who  docs  not 
obey  him  is  a rebel  ; and  he  who  pretends  to  contra- 
dii^  what  be  fays  iiellecmeda  fool,  among  the  ortho- 
dox of  that  religioa.  The  Imams  have  no  outward 
mark  of  diiUn^ion  ; their  habic  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Turks  in  common,  except  that  the  turban  is  a 
little  larger,  and  folded  fumewbat  differently. 

IMAUS,  (anc.  geog.),  the  largeft  mountain  of  A- 
fia,  (Strabo)  ; and  a part  of  Taurus,  (Pliny)  ; from 
which  the  whole  of  India  runs  off  into  a vati  plain,  rc- 
fembliog  Kg>*pt.  It  extends  far  and  wide  through 
Scythia,  as  far  as  to  the  Mare  Glaclale,  dividing  it 
into  the  Hithcr*or  Scythia  iaira  Imaam,  and  into  the 
Farther  or  ScytlAa  extra  Imaum,  (Ptolemy)  ; and  al- 
fo ilrctching  out  along  tire  north  of  India  to  the 
cafUrn  ocean,  feparates  it  from  Scythia.  It  had  va- 
rious names  according  to  the  different  countries  it  run 
through  : Pollellus  thinks  it  is  the  .Se^jr  of  Scrip- 
ture. • 

IMBECILITY,  a languid,  infirm  flate  of  body, 
which,  being  greatly  impaired,  is  not  able  to  perform 
its  uftiai  cxercifes  and  fun^lona. 

IMBIBING,  the  adlion  of  a dry  porous  body,  that 
abforbs  or  takes  up  a moill  or  fluid  one  : thus 
fugar  imbibes  water;  a fpunge,  tlie  moiilure  of  the 
air,  Slc. 

IMBRICATED,  is  ufed  by  Come  botanifis,  to  ex- 
prrfs  the  figure  of  the  leaves  of  fome  plants,  which  are 
hollowed  like  an  imbrex,  or  gutter-tlle,  or  arc  laid  in 
clofc  feriesover  oneandther  like  the  tiles  of  an  houfe. 

IMERETI  A,  or  Immjcaxtta,  the  name  of  a king- 
dom, or  rather  principality,  of  Gvorgia,  confilling  of 
four  provinces,  is  under  the  domiaion  of  a prince 
named  David.  See  Geoaoia. 

The  capiul,  where  prince  David  refidea,  is  called 
Cartajs.  The  remains  of  a church  announce  that  Cur- 
tsys  was  formerly  a Urge  city;  but  at  prefent  it  can 
fcarcely  be  accounted  a village. 

Solomon,  the  father  of  the  prefent  fovercign,  order- 
ed the  citadel  to  be  deilroyed  as  well  as  the  ramparCt 
of  the  city;  for  he  thought,  and  very  wifely*  that 
Caucafiis  was  the  only  fortification  capable  of  being 
defended  by  an  army  of  6000  men  undifciplined  and 
deftitute  of  anillery. 

The  number  of  tlte  inhabitants  of  Imerelti  Is  rec- 
koned to  be  10,000  families ; but  the  greater  part 
of  them  live  neither  in  towns  nor  villages*  but  are  dif- 
perfed  throughout  the  level  country,  each  of  thena 
poifening  a fmall  hut  or  cottage.  Thefe  people  have 
fewer  llrangera  among  them,  and  they  arc  more  enga- 
ging in  their  appearance,  than  the  Georgians.  They 
are  of  a milder  and  lefs  pufilUniinous  ebarader ; and 
the  principal  bianch  of  their  commerce  confiila  ia 
winrs,  a confidcraNc  quantity  of  which  they  export  ia 
{kins  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Georgia.  'Hiey  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  other  trade;  for  they  arc  poor  and 
miferable,  and  greatly  opprcITcd  by  their  lords. 

The  ordinary  rcvcDiics  of  Imereila,  like  thofc  of 
Georgia,  arife  from  a tythe  which  vaffaU  are  obliged 
to  pay  in  wines,  cattle,  and  coin,  and  fomc  fubfidiea 
fmmfhcd  annually  by  neighbouring  princes.  The  ex- 
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tiBcm't,  tnordinary  revcnuea  for  ihe  mod  part  irife  from  con*  flecp,  lilencc,  folitodc,  arc  the  noble  efforti,  tbe  laiJuiIaa- 

]m;m>on.  fifcationa  of  erery  kind  j but  notwithllandiog  tbia,  imagea»  rcprefeoled  by  a pi^urefque  muiic.  Wc  know 

’ the  finances  of  tbe  prince  are  fo  limited,  that  he  is  (bat  noife  can  produce  the  fame  effcdl  with  filence, 

often  under  the  neccfllty  of  going  from  boufc  to  Ixoufc,  and  rdcnce  the  fame  edect  with  noife  j as  when  one 

to  live  St  the  expence  of  his  vafTals,  never  quitt-ng  their  fleeps  at  a Icf^ure  iofipidly  and  monotonically  dc- 
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habitations  until  the  prctCng  wants  of  his  hods  ahfo* 
lutely  compel  him.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 
court  of  the  fovereign  of  imeretta  is  as  deficient  iii 
brilliancy  as  his  table  is  in  fplendor  when  he  dines  at 
home.  His  principal  difbes  confifi  of  a certain  food 
called  which  is  a kind  of  millet  boiled,  and  a 

Firce  of  roaft  meat,  with  fomc  high-feafaned  fauce. 

le  never  eats  but  with  hit  fingers,  for  forks  and  fpoons 
are  unknown  in  Imeretta.  At  table  he  generally  gives 
audiences  refpecling  affairs  of  (he  firll  confequeace. 


livered,  but  w’akcs  the  inflant  when  it  ends.  But 
mufic  m^s  more  intimately  upon  our  fpiriis,  in  exci* 
ting  by  one  fenfe  difpofitions  fimilar  to  thofc  which 
we  find  excited  by  another;  and,  as  the  relation  be- 
tween thefe  images  cannot  be  fcnfible  unlifs  the  im- 
preffion  be  flrong,  painting,  when  disefted  of  tht<i  c- 
uergy,  cannot  redore  to  mufic  that  affifisncc  in  irnita- 
tions  which  fhc  borrows  from  it.  'I'bough  al!  nature 
fhould  he  afleep,  be  who  contemplates  her  does  n«t 
fleept  and  the  art  of  the  mufician  confifis  in  fubitiui- 


which  he  determines  as  he  thinks  pMjpcr  ; for  in  every  ting,  for  this  image  of  infenlibility  in  the  ob}*  6t,  thofc 
country  fvbjrA  to  his  dominions  there  is  no  other  law  emotions  which  its  prcfrnce  er4«ites  in  the  heart  of 
but  his  will.  the  contcmplator.  He  not  only  ferments  and  agitates 

On  Friday,  which  is  the  market-day,  all  his  new  e-  the  ocean,  animates  the  fiame  to  confiap^tlon,  makes 
di^s  are  publiibed  by  a kind  of  herald,  who  climbs  up  the  fountain  murmur  in  his  harmony,  calls  the  rattling 
into  fomc  tiec,  in  order  to  proclaim  the  wiU  of  his  fiiowcr  from  heaven,  and  fw<lls  the  torrent  to  refifUeU 
fovereign.  The  Imenttans  profefs  the  religion  of  the  rage;  but  fie  paints  the  honors  of  a botindlefs  and 
Greek  church.  Their  patriarch  muft  be  of  the  royal  /rightful  delait,  involves  the  lubterrancous  dungeon  iti 
family  ; but  it  is  fcldom  that  he  can  either  read  or  tenfold  gloom,  footlura  the  temped,  tranquillizes  the 
write  i the  pHefts  who  cotrpofc  the  reft  of  the  dergy  diftuibed  dements,  and  from  the  orcheilra  diffufes  a 
are  not  much  more  enlightened.  Ibc  greater  pait  of  recent  fragrance  through  imaginary  groves;  nay,  he 
(heir  churches  are  pitiful  edifices,  which  can  fcarcely  excites  in  the  foul  the  fame  emotions  which  we  feel 
be  diftinguiihed  from  the  common  huts  of  the  inhabt-  from  the  immediate  perception  and  full  influcace  of 
tants  but  by  a paficboatd  crucifix,  and  a few  coarfe  thefe  obje^s.’*  * 

paintings  of  the  Virgin,  which  are  feen  in  them.  Under  the  word  Jhrmony,  RoufTcau  has  faid,  that  no 

IMITATION,  derived  from  the  Latin  to  afliftance  can  be  drawn  from  thence,  no  original  prin- 

**  reprefent  oriepeat,"  a fuutid  or  aAiun,  either  exa61y  ciple  which  leads  to  mufical  imitation;  fince  (here  can- 
or  neaily  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  were  origiually  not  be  any  relation  between  chords  and  the  ubjcAa 
exhibited.  which  the  compofer  would  paint,  or  the  paffiomt  which 

Imitatiow,  in  mufic,  admits  of iwodifferent  fenfci. 


Sound  and  motion  arc  either  capable  of  imitating  them- 
fcltcs  by  a repetition  of  their  own  particular  modes ; 
or  of  imitating  other  objr^s  of  a nobler  and  more  ab* 
ftiadcd  nature.  Nothing  perhaps  is  fo  purely  men- 
tal, nothing  fo  remote  from  external  fenfe,  as  not  to 
be  imitablc  by  mufic.  But  as  the  defenption  of  this 
in  M.  Roiifl'cau,  article  luutat'ion^  is  nobly  aiiimatid. 


he  would  exprefs.  In  the  article  MrhJy*  he  imagines 
he  has  difeovered  that  principle  of  imitation  which 
harmony  cannot  yield,  and  what  rcfaurccs  of  nature 
ate  empluyid  by  mufic  in  reprcrcoting  thefe  objc6s 
and  thefe  paffions. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  ouraiticleof  Mslodv, 
we  hare  fhown  upon  what  principle  muiicai  imitation 
may  be  compatible  with  harmony  ; though  we  admit. 


and  comprehends  all  that  is  ncceftary  to  be  fuld  on  the  lliat  from  melody  it  derives  its  moil  powerful  energy. 


fubjedl,  we  tranflate  it  as  fallows. 

**  Dramatic  or  theatrical  mufic  (fays  he)  conlri- 
butts  to  imitation  no  lefs  than  painting  or  poetry  ; it 
is  in  this  common  prinaplc  that  we  muft  inveiligate 
both  the  origin  and  the  final  caufc  of  all  (he  fine  arts; 
f S«efr«««^  M.  le  Batteaus  has  fhown  f.  But  this  imitation  is 
iTw equally  exienfivc  in  all  the  imitaiivc  aits.  What- 
ftiutift.  ever  the  imagination  can  reprefent  to  itfelf  is  in  the 
department  of  poetry.  Fainting,  which  does  not  pre- 


and  its  molt  attr^Aivc  graces.  Yet  wc  muft  either  be 
deceived  beyond  all  poiribliity  of  cure,  or  w'C  have  felt 
the  power  of  imitative  harmony  in  a high  degree,  Wc 
arc  certain  that  the  fury,  the  impctuofity,  the  rapid 
vlciffitude^,  of  a battle,  may  be  fuccefsfully  and  vividly 
Tcprcfented  in  harmony.  Wc  have  participated  the 
exultation  and  triumph  of  a conqueft,  infpirtd  by  tha 
found  of  a full  chorus.  We  have  fell  all  llic  folemnity 
and  grandeur  of  devotion  from  the  flow  movement,  the 


fent  its  pidluTCS  to  the  imagination  immediately,  but  deep  chords,  the  fuelling  harmony,  of  a fentimcntal 
to  external  fcr.fe  and  to  one  fenfe  alone,  paints  only  compofitiun  played  upon  the  organ.  Nor  do  we  ima- 
fuch  objects  as  are  difcovertblc  by  fight.  Mufic  might  gine  harmony  Icfs  capable  of  prefenting  the  tender 
appear  fulijefled  to  the  fame  limits  with  refprdt  to  the  deprefilun,  the  fiudluatmg  and  tremulous  agitation,  of 
ear  ; yet  it  is  capable  of  painting  every  thing,  even  grief.  As  this  kind  of  imitation  it  the  nobleft  eflurt 
fuch  images  as  are  objedls  of  ocular  perception  alone : of  mufic,  it  Is  aftoniihing  that  it  fhould  have  been  over- 
ty  a magic  almuft  inconceivable,  it  feems  to  transform  looked  by  M.  D'Alembert.  He  has  indeed  apologi- 
the  ears  into  eyes,  and  endow  them  with  the  double  zed,  by  informing  us,  that  hli  treatife  is  merely  clc- 


fundtion  of  perceiviag  vtfible  objedls  by  the  mediums 
of  their  own  ; and  it  is  the  greatefl  miracle  of  an  art, 
which  can  only  adl  by  motion,  that  it  can  make  that 
very  motion  reprefent  abfolute  quiefccnce.  Nightj 


mentary  : but  wc  are  uncertain  how  &r  this  apology 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  fufficlent,  when  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  confidered,  that  be  has  given  an  account  of 
imiutloo  in  its  mechanical,  or  what  Rouiteau  calls  it» 

tuhwsip 
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Imiutton  i'chmuatt  Cenfe ; which,  however,  to  prerent  ambigu> 

. itv.  we  (hould  rather  choofc  to  call  mymrjii^  or  anace- 
, phaTinfii.  To  RoufTciu'i  account  of  the  word  in  tbit 

acceptation,  we  return. 

**  Imitation  (faya  he),  in  Ita  technical  fenfe,  ia  a 
Tci'-cratiun  of  the  fame  air,  01  of  one  which  ia  fimilar, 
in  fcveral  parts  where  it  ia  repeated  by  one  after  the 
.other,  either  in  uiiifon,  or  at  the  diftance  of  a fourth, 
a hfth,  a thiid,  or  any  other  interval  whatever.  The 
imitation  may  be  liappily  enough  purfued  even  though 
fcveral  notes  ihonld  be  changed;  provided  the  fame  air 
nay  alwaya  be  reengniled,  and  that  the  compofer  does 
not  deviate  from  the  lawa  of  proper  modulation.  Fre«^ 
fluently,  in  order  to  render  the  imitation  more  fenfiblc, 
it  ia  preceded  by  a general  icft,  or  by  long  nuCca  which 
feem  to  obliterate  the  iinpsellioQ  formerly  made  by  the 
air  till  it  ia  renewed  «vith  greater  force  and  vivacity  by 
the  commencement  of  the  imitation.  The  Imitation 
may  Ik  treated  as  tlie  compofer  choofes ; it  may  be 
abandoned,  refumed,  or  another  begun,  at  pleafure  ; 
in  a word,  ita  rulca  arc  as  much  relaxed  as  thofe  of 
the  fugue  arc  fevere  : for  this  reafon.  it  is  defpifed  by 
the  mull  eminent  mailers ; and  every  imitation  of  thif 
4cind  too  much  afleded,  ilmoft  always  betrays  a novice 
in  compufitiun.^ 

ImTaT-ioK,  in  oratory,  is  an  endeavour  to-refemble 
a fpeakcr  or  writer  In  thofe  qualitiea  with  regard  to 
which  we  propofe  them  toourfetvci  as  patterns.  The 
fltft  hitlorians  among  the  Romans,  faya  Cicero,  were 
very  dry  and  jejune,  till  they  began  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  and  then  they  became  their  rivals.  It  i«wcU 
Jenown  how  clofely  Virgil  has  Imitated  Homer  in  his 
il^neid,  Hcfiod  in  hia  Georgies,  and  Theocritus  in 
hit  Eclogues.  Terence  copied  after  Menander  ; and 
i’lautuB  after  Epfearmus,  as  we  I cam  from  Horace, 
lib.  ii.  cp.  ad  Auguft.  who  himfelf  owes  many  of  his 
beauties  to  the  Greek  lyric  poets.  Cicero  appears, 
from  many  pafTagea  in  his  writings,  to  have  imitated 
the  Greek  orators.  ThiisQuintiliaa  fays  of  him,  that 
he  has  cxprcfTcd  the  flrength  and  fubllmlty  of  De- 
tnollhcnes,  the  copIoufiuTa  of  Plato,  and  the  delicacy 
of  Ifocrates. 

IMMACULATE,  fomelhing  without  ftain,  chiefly 
applied  to  the  conception  of  t)ie  holy  V'irgin.  See 
CoAcanv/o/v  Immacubtc. 

IMM.ATERIAL,  fomething  devoid  of  matter,  or 
•lhat  ia  pure  fpirit.  See  MbrarHYiica. 

IMMEDIATE,  whatever  U capable  of  producing 
an  effed  without  the  intervention  of  externa)  meana ; 
^hiia  we  fay,  an  immediate  caufe,  in  oppolitioQ  to  a 
mediate  or  remote  one. 

IMMEMORIAL,  an  epithet  given  to  the  time  or 
duration  of  any  thing  whole  beginning  we  know  no> 
thing  of 

In  a legal  fenfe,  a thing  ia  faid  to  be  of  itme  iniwr* 
mutialt  or  lime  out  of  mind,  that  was  before  the  reign  of 
our  king  Edward  II. 

IMMENSITY,  an  unlimited  extenflon,  or  which 
so  hnite  and  determinate  fpacc,  repeated  ever  fo  often, 
can  equal 

IMMER,  the  fsoft  eailcrly  liland  of  all  the  New 
Hebrides  in  the  South  Sea  It  lies  about  four  leagues 
from  TaKNa,  and  Teems  to  be  about  five  leagues  in  dr* 
cumfercnce;  it  U of  a coaEderabk  height,  with  1 flat- 
cop. 

N«  164. 


1MMER.ETTA,  or  Imerctia.  Sec  iMERsm.  Immetetta 

IMMERSION,  thatadby  which  any  thing  is  plun* 
ged  into  water  or  other  fluid. 

It  ii  ufed  in  chemiflry  for  a fpecipa  of  calcination,  w ^ ^ 
when  any  body  ia  im.^erfed  in  a fluid  to  be  corrodrd: 
or  it  ia  a fpecicA  of  lotion ; as  when  a fubdance  is  plun- 
ged into  any  fluid,  In  order  to  deprive  it  of  a bad  qua- 
Cty,  or  communicate  to  it  a good  one. 

iMMbRSioN,  in  aflronomy,  is  when  a flar  or  planet 
tsfo  near  the  fun  with  regard  to  our  obfcnrationi,  that 
we  cannot  fee  it;  being,  as  it  were,  invcloped  and  hid 
in  the  rays  of  that  luminary.  It  alfo  denotes  the  bc> 
ginning  of  an  cclipfe  of  the  moou,  or  lhat  moment 
when  the  moon  begins  to  be  darkened,  and  to  enter  in* 
to  the  fhudow  qf  the  earth. 

IMMOLATION,  a ceremony  ufed  in  the  Roman 
facrihcea  ; it  conlillcd  in  throwing  upon  the  head  of 
the  vidim  fome  fort  of  com  and  frankincenfe,  toge- 
tlier  with  the  mota  or  fait  cake,  and  a little  wine. 

IMMORTAL,  that  which  will  lift  to  all  eter- 
nity, as  having  In  it  no  principle  of  alteration  or  cor^ 
ruption, 

IMMUNITY,  a privilege  or  exemption  from  fome 
office,  duty,  or  impoGtion,  as  au  exemption  from  toU^ 

&c. 

Immunity  is  more  particularly  undetftood  of  the  Li- 
berties granted  to  cities  and  communities. 

IMMUTABILITY,  the  condition  of  a thing  that 
cannot  change.  Immutability  la  one  of  the  divine  at« 
tributes.  Sec  Con. 

IMOL^,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  tem'tory  of  the 
church,  and  in  Romagna,  with  a bifliop’a  fee.  It 
is  a very  handfome  populous  place ; and  is  frated  or 
the  river  Saoterno,  in  Long.  ti.  43.  N.  Lat.  44. 

28. 

IMPALE,  in  heraldry,  ia  to  conjoin  two  coats  of 
arms  pile  wife.  Women  impale  their  coats  of  arma 
with  thofe  of  their  hu/banda.  See  Heraldry. 

To  impale  cities,  camps,  fortiGcatiuiis,  &c.  ia  to 
inclofe  them  with  paliifadi-cs. 

To  /AO‘v«CA,or  Empale^  Agnifiea  alfu  to  put  to  death 
by  fpitting  on  a Hake  hxed  upright. 

INIPALPABLE,  that  whofe  parts  arc  fo  extremely 
minute,  that  they  cannot  be  dillinguilhcd  by  thefenfea, 
particularly  by  that  of  feeling. 

IMP  ANA  riON,  a term  ufed  by  divines  to  Ggnify 
the  opinion  of  the  Lutherans  with  regard  to  the  eudia- 
rid,  who  believe  that  the  fpccics  of  bread  and  wtno 
remain  together  with  the  body  of  oor  Saviour  after  coii- 
fecration. 

IMPANNELLING,  in  law,  figniflea  the  writing 
down  or  entering  into  a parchment,  lid.  or  fchcdule, 
the  names  of  a jury  fummonrd  by  the  dicriff  to  appear 
for  fuch  public  fervices  as  juries  arc  employed  iu. 

IMPARLANCE,  in  law,  a peiitiou  in  court  for  a 
day  10  confidcr  or  advift  what  anfwer  the  defendant 
fhall  make  to  the  plaintiff's  adion  ; and  is  (Ik  conti- 
nuance of  tlie  caufe  till  another  day,  or  a longer  lime 
given  by  the  court. 

IMPASSIBLE,  that  which  is  exempt  from  fuffer- 
ing ; or  which  cannot  undergo  pain,  or  alteration.  The 
Stoics  place  the  foul  of  their  wife  man  in  an  impa(Tible» 
imperturbable  date.  See  Afathv. 

IMPASTATION,  the  mixtion  of  tprioua  material* 
of  different  colours  and  cooGdeocieSi  baked  or  bound 
3 to- 
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ttnf«^i  lAflfftbrr  wit})  foae  cemest*  aaJ  hardroeti  cither  by  the  called  impeccoKe  th«o  {mptcc^iruy  ; accordingly  divinea 
^ , air  or  by  fire.  difiin^uiih  between  thclc  two : ihii  diliitt^inn  ift  found 

IMPATIENS,  TOC CH-Mi-woT,  and  A iieccffary  in  the  diCputei  againft  the  Pelagians,  ia  or- 

‘ ~ ~ the  fnuflogamia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyii*  der  to  explain  certain  icrmt  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 

genefia  cUfs  uf  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  rank-  fathers,  which  without  this  ditliuftion  arc  catily  con* 
iog  under  the  34th  order,  CwytiaUt^  The  calyx  is  di>  founded. 

phyllouf  t the  corolla  pentapctalous,  and  irregular,  IMPEDIMENTS,  in  law,  are  fuch  hindrances  a« 
with  an  hooded  oedarium  ; the  capfule  fuperior  and  put  a Hop  or  Hay  to  a ptrfon’s  feeking  for  hit  right 
quinquevaUed.  by  a due  cuurfe  of  law,  Perfons  under  impedimenta 

S/frigj.  I.  The  noli-me*tangere,  or  common  yel-  arc  thofe  under  age  or  coverture,  nvt  men/itt 

low  balfamine,  is  a native  of  Britain,  but  i«  cultivated  in  prifnn,  beyond  fea,  &c.  who,  by  a favlng  in  our 
in  many  gardens  for  curiofity.  It  hath  a fibrous  root,  laws,  have  time  to  claim  and  profecute  their  rights, 
an  upright,  jointed,  fucculent,  flaik,  about  t8  inches  after  the  impediments  arc  removed,  in  cafe  of  fines  le« 

high,  with  alternate  oval  leaves;  and,  inim  the  axiitaa  vied.  &c. 

of  the  ftalki,  long,  Hender.  branching  footHalka,  each  IMPENETRABILITY,  in  philufophy,  thatpro- 
fuftainiog  many  yellow  flowers ; fuccceded  by  taper  perry  of  body,  whereby  It  cannot  be  pierced  by  ano- 
capfulea,  that  burl}  open  and  dart  forth  their  fetdi  thrr:  thus,  a bo  !y  which  fo  fills  a fpace  as  to  exclude 

with  great  velocity,  whence  its  name.  2.  The  balfu'  all  others,  is  faid  to  be  impenetrable, 

mini,  or  balfann,  is  a native  of  India.  It  hath  a fi-  IMPERATIVE,  one  of  the  moods  of  a verb,  ufed 
brous  root, an  upright, thick,  fucculent  Halk, branching  when  we  would  command,  intreat,  or  advife:  ihtis, 
all  around  a foot  and  an  half  or  two  feet  high ; with  read,  tale  pity,  be  ativi/ed,  are  imperatives  in  our  lan> 
long,  fpear  Hiaped,  fawrd  leaves,  the  tipper  ones  alter-  guage.  But  in  the  learned  languages,  this  mood  has 
Date;  and  from  the  joints  of  the  Halk  and  branches  a pcciiltar  termination  to  diHinguith  it  from  others,  as 
clullen  of  (hort  foot'HaIkt,  each  fuHainiog  one  large  ir-  r,  or  Uo,  **  go;'*  lege,  or  legUo,  **  read,'*  ^c.  and 
regular  flower,  of  dilTcrent  colours  tn  the  varieties  ; not  only  fo,  but  the  terminaitun  varies,  according  as 
flowering  from  June  or  July  till  September.  you  addrefs  one  or  more  perfooi,  as  auM  and  audite  ; 

Culture.  The  firH  Ipcciei  is  very  hardy,  and  will  &C. 

grow  freely  from  the  feeds  in  any  common  bonier;  IMPERATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a title  of 
but  the  fecond  requires  artificial  warmth.  'I'he  feeds  honour  conferred  on  victorious  generals  by  their  armies^ 
will  indeed  grow  in  the  full  ground,  but  rarely  before  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fenate. 
the  month  of  May  ; and  more  freely  then,  if  covered  Imperaior  was  alfo  the  title  adopted  by  the  Roman 
with  a hand-glafs,  &c.  But  the  plants  raifed  by  arti-  emperors. 

licial  heat  will  flower  five  or  fix  weeks  fooncr  than  IMPERATORIA,  MASTsawoir:  A genusofthe 
thofe  raifed  in  the  natural  ground.  'I'he  feeds  ought  digyiiia  order,  belonging  to  the  pent-yndria  clafs  of 
therefore  always  to  be  fowed  on  a hot-bed  in  March  or  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
April,  and  the  plants  continued  therein  till  June  ; and  45th  order,  l/mbelhur.  The  fruit  is  roundtih,  com- 
if  the  frames  be  deep,  they  will  then  be  diawo  up  to  prefled  iit  the  middle,  gibbous,  and  furmuoded  with  a 
the  length  of  two  or  three  feet ; after  which  they  may  border  ; the  petals  arc  iiiflexo  eniarginated.  'ITere  it 
be  planted  in  pots,  which  muH  likewlfe  be  continued  but  one  fpecies,  viz.,  the  nflruihium,  a native  of  the 
io  the  hot-bed  tilt  the  plants  liave  taken  frelh  root-  AuHrian  and  Styriaii  Alps,  and  other  mountainous 
IMPEACHM KNT,  an  accufation  and  prolecuticm  pbces  of  Italy.  Mr  Liglufoot  informs  na,  that  he 
for  treafon  and  other  crimes  and  roifdemeanors.  Any  has  found  it  is  feveral  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
member  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament  may  impeach  in  Scotland  ; hut  wlietlicr  indigenous  or  not,  is  uncer- 
anyone  belonging  cither  to  that  body  or  to  thr  houfe  tain.  The  root  is  as  thick  as  a man's  thumb,  ruootng 
of  lords.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  to  exhibit  ir-  obliquely  in  the  ground  ; it  is  flcHiy,  aromatic,  ind  has 
tides  on  the  behalf  of  the  commons,  by  whom  mana-  a Hrcng  acrid  taHe,  biting  the  tongue  like  pelhtory  of 
gers  are  appointed  to  Bsake  good  their  charge.  Tbele  Spain;  the  leaves  arife  immediately  from  the  root; 
articles  are  canied  to  the  lords,  by  whom  every  per-  they  have  long  foot  Halks,  dividing  Into  three  very  Hioii 
fon  impeached  by  the  commons  is  always  tried  : and  ones  at  the  top,  each  fulUloing  a trilobate  leaf,  indent* 
if  they  tind  him  guilty,  n<»  pardon  under  the  great  fesl  ed  on  the  border.  The  fuotHalks  are  deeply  channel* 
can  be  pleaded  to  fuch  an  impeachmeot.  12  WUI.  111.  ed,  and,  when  broken,  emit  a rank  odour.  The 
cap.  ii.  flower  Halks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  in* 

IMPECCABILES,  in  church  hiftory,  a name  given  to  two  or  three  branches,  each  being  terminated  by 
to  lliofe  liereticB  who  boalled  that  they  were  impec-  a pretty  large  umbel  of  white  fl«>wers  whofe  pcials  are 
cable,  and  that  (here  was  no  need  of  repentance : fuch  fplk  ; thefc  are  fuceceded  by  oval  comprefted  feeds, 
were  the  Gnoflira,  PriicUKantHs,  &c.  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  dill,  but  !arger.->-Tlie  plant 

IMPECCABILITY,  the  Hate  of  a perfon  who  ia  cultivated  in  gardens  fur  the  fake  of  its  roo:s, 
canrKH  fin  : or  a grace,  privilege,  or  principle,  which  which  are  ufed  io  medicine-  It  may  be  propagated  ei* 
put!  him  out  of  apoflibilityof  finning.  ther  by  feeds,  or  by  parting  tlie  roots  in  autumu. 

The  Ichoolmen  diHinguilh  feveral  kinds  and  degrees  Tl,ey  thrive  bell  id  a lhady  fituaiion.-x-The  root  has  a 
of  impeccability ; that  of  God  bekingt  to  him  by  na*  flavour  firoilar  to  that  of  angelica,  and  Is  elleemtd  a 
ture  : ih.*nofJcrus  ChriH.  coofidcred  aa  man,- belongs  good  fudorific.  There  are  tnHancri  of  its  having 
to  him  by  the  hypoHaticsl  union  : that  of  the  blefTcd  cured  the  ague  when  the  bark  had  failed.  It  fliuulu 
is  a confequence  of  their  condition:  that  of  men  ia  bedug up  in  winter,  and  a Hrung  itifufion  made  in  wine, 
the  cfTe^  of  a confirmation  in  grace,  and  is  rather  IblPERPECT,  foineihing  that  isdefeaive,  or  that 
Vou  IX.  Part  L X wapts 
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inip«rf«A  innti  Tome  of  the  proper  ict  found  m other  being!  of 
l|  the  fame  kind. 

I^FftLiFcr  Tenfet  1*0  grammar,  a terifc  that  denote* 

- fooie  preterite  cafe,  or  denote*  the  thing  to  be  at  that 
time  prefent,  and  not  quite  finifhed  ; at  ferihtbomt  '*  I 
ara*  writing."  See  GaAMMxa. 

IMPERIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  an  emperor, 
or  empire.  See  EMPtaOR  and  EMriat. — Thu*  we 
hii  im^rhl  majeftjr,  the  mortal  crown,  im^riul 
arm*,  &c. 

JuptKiAi  Crown.  Sec  HiaAiDav,  p.  462. 

iMPikiAl  ChamUf%  i*  a fuvcrcign  court,  cAablilhed 
for  the  affairs  of  the  immediate  Rates  of  the  empire. 
See  Chamber,  and  Germany. 

/lAPStiAt  Ci/if/,  in  Germany,  are  thofe  which  own 
no  other  head  but  the  emperor. 

Thefe  are  a kind  of  little  commonwealth*:  the  chief 
nagiRrate  whereof  doe*  homage  to  the  emperor,  but 
in  other  refpedt,  and  in  the  admioiftratvon  of  juRice, 
10  fox'CTcign. 

Imperial  cities  have  a right  of  coining  money,  and 
of  keeping  forces  and  furtiRed  placet.  Their  deputies 
afliR  at  Uie  imperial  diet!,  where  they  are  divided 
into  two  branches,  that  of  the  Rhine  and  that  of 
Suabii.  There  were  formerly  22  in  the  former  and 
37  ID  the  latter:  but  there  are  now  only  48  in  all. 

Imufiji  Dut,  is  an  afTcmhly  or  convention  of  all 
the  Rale*  of  the  empire.  See  I)i£t  and  Germany. 

IMPERIALI  (John  BapiiR),  a celebrated  phy- 
fician  of  Vicenza,  where  he  was  bom  in  1^68.  He 
compofed  feveral  cReemed  works  both  in  profe  and 
verfe,  written  in  good  Latio{  and  died  in  1625. 

IMPERSONAL  ver*,  in  gramm.ir,  a verb  to 
which  the  nominative  of  any  certain  perfon  cannot  be 
prefixed:  or,  as  others  define  it,  a verb  dcRitute  of 
the  two  firR  and  primary  perfons,  as  titertf  oportrt,  &c. 
The  iropcrfonal  verbs  of  the  afftvc  voice  end  in  /,  and 
thofe  of  the  pafllve  in  turi  they  are  conjugated  thro* 
the  third  perfon  Cngular  of  almoft  all  the  lenfcs  and 
ntoodi : they  want  the  imperative,  inAead  of  which 
we  ufe  the  prefent  of  the  fubjunAive;  as  fenittai^ 
iir/vr,  &c.  nor,  but  a few  excepted,  are  they  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fupines,  participles,  or  gerund*. 

IMPERVIOUS,  a thing  not  to  be  pervaded  or 
paffed  through,  either  by  reafon  of  the  cIoferKfs  of  its 
pores,  or  tlie  particular  cenRguration  of  its  parts. 

IMPETIGO,  in  Medie'tnt,  an  extreme  roughnefs 
and  foulncfs  of  the  ikio,  attended  with  an  itching  and 
plentiful  feurf. 

The  is  a fpecies  of  dry  pruriginous  itch, 

wherein  fcalcs  or  feurf  fucceed  apace  ; anting  from 
faline  corroRve  humours  thrown  out  upon  the  exterior 
parts  of  tlic  body,  by  which  means  the  internal  parts 
arc  ufually  icHevrd. 

IMPETRATION,  the  adl  of  obtaining  any  thing 
by  requeft  or  prayer. 

iMPETtATioN  was  morc  particularly  ufed  in  our 
Ratules  for  the  pre*obtaIntog  of  benefices  and  cburch- 
offices  in  England  from  tlie  court  of  Rome,  which  did 
belong  to  the  difpofal  of  the  king  and  other  lay  patrons 
of  the  realm  ; the  penalty  whereof  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  provifors,  25  £.  III. 

IMPETUS,  in  mechanics,  the  force  with  which 
4^ne  body  Rrikes  or  impels  another. 

iMPLlC.ATlONi  in  law,  is  where  fomething  it 
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implied  that  is  not  expreRed  by  the  parties  themfclYCi  ImMy 
in  their  deeds,  contra^,  or  sgreements.  , ll  ^ 

TV  IMPLY,  or  carry,  in  Mufu.  Thefe  we  have  . 
ufed  as  fynonymous  terms  in  that  article.  They  are 
intended  10  fignify  thofe  founds  which  ought  to  be 
the  proper  concomitants  of  any  note,  whether  by  its 
own  nature,  or  by  its  pcfitlon  in  artificial  harmony. 

Thus  every  note,  confidered  as  an  independent  found, 
may  be  faid  to  tarry  or  'm^j  its  natural  harmonics, 
that  is  to  fay,  its  odUve,  its  twelfth,  and  its  feven- 
tcenth;  or,  when  reduced,  its  eighth,  its  fifth,  and  its 
third.  But  the  lame  found,  when  confidcred  as  conlU- 
tilting  any  part  of  harmony,  is  fubjeded  to  other  laws 
and  different  limitations.  It  can  then  only  be  faid  to 
tarry  or  m^y  fuch  (imple  founds,  or  complications  of 
found,  as  the  preceding  and  rubfequenl  chords  admit 
or  require.  For  thefe  the  laws  of  melody  and  hav* 
mony  muR  be  coofulted.  See  Meloiiy  and  Hat* 

MONY. 

IMPORTATION,  in  commerce,  the  bringing 
mcrchandifc  into  a kingdom  from  foreign  countries ; 
in  cuntradiRindion  to  exportation.  Sec  ExpaaTA* 

TION. 

For  the  principal  laws  relating  to  importation,  fee 
Cu^om^houfc  Laits, 

IMPOSITION  of  hands,  an  ccclcfiaAical  adiion  by 
which  a bifhop  lays  hit  hand  on  the  head  of  a perfon, 
in  ordination,  confirmation,  or  in  uttering  a bleffing. 

This  practice  is  alfo  frequently  obferved  by  the  difTca* 
teri  at  the  ordination  of  their  miniRers,  when  all  the 
miniRers  prefent  place  their  hands  on  the  head  of  him 
whom  they  are  ordaining,  while  one  of  them  prays  for 
a bURing  on  him  and  his  future  labours.  This  fume 
of  them  retain  as  so  ancient  practice,  juRified  by  ihe 
example  of  the  spoftlet,  when  no  extraordinary  gifts 
are  conveyed.  However,  they  are  not  agiecd  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  ceiemony  ; nor  do  they  contider  it  at 
an  cflential  part  of  ordination. 

Impofition  of  hands  was  a Jewifh  ceremony,  intro- 
duced not  by  any  divine  authority,  but  by  euRom  : it 
being  the  pn^icc  among  thofe  people  whenever  they 
prayed  to  God  for  any  perfon  to  lay  their  hands  on 
his  head. 

Our  Saviour  obferved  the  fame  cuRom,  both  when 
be  conferred  his  birfiing  on  children  and  when  he 
cured  the  fick  j adding  prayer  to  the  ceremony.  The 
apoRles  Ukewife  laid  hands  on  thofe  upon  whom  they 
bcRowed  the  Holy  Ghoft.— The  prieRs  obferved  the 
fame  cuRom  when  any  one  was  received  into  their 
body.— And  the  apoRlcs  tbemfelves  UDderwent  the 
impc'fition  of  hands  afrelh  every  time  they  entered 
upon  any  new  defign.  lo  the  ancient  cburch  impofi- 
tion of  hands  was  even  praAIfed  on  pertons  when 
they  married,  which  cuRom  the  Abjmniani  Rill  ob> 
ferve. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  Is  not  poflible,  or  which 
cannot  be  done  or  efieded.  A propofition  U faid  to 
be  impoflible,  when  it  contains  two  ideas  which  muta- 
ally  dcRroy  each  other,  and  which  can  neither  be  con- 
ceived iior  united  together.  Thus  it  is  impoITiblc 
that  a circle  fhould  be  a fquare  ; becaufe  we  conceive 
clearly'  that  fquarenefs  and  ronndnefs  deRroy  each 
Other  by  the  contrariety  of  their  figure. 

'Hierc  arc  two  kinds  of  impcfiibilities,  phyftal  aod 
aisrtff. 
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fnpoft  riiyftcat  impoffibillty  ti  that  which  U co&tnujr  to 
^ the  law  of  nature. 

mpowcj.  ^ thing  it  morally  impolBble,  when  of  ita  own  na- 
ture it  it  poiTible,  but  yet  it  attemlcd  with  fuch  diffi* 
cultieti  at  that*  all  thingt  confidercd»  it  appeart  im- 
pofEble.  Thui  it  it  morally  impo£Rble  that  all  men 
ftiould  be  virtuout  { or  that  a man  (hould  throw  the 
fame  number  mth  three  dice  a hundred  timet  fuc- 
ceffively. 

A thing  which  it  impoflible  in  law,  it  the  fame 
with  a thing  impoflible  in  nature  : and  if  any  thing  in 
a bond  or  deed  be  impoflible  to  be  done,  fuch  deed, 
&c.  it  void.  2 1 Car.  1. 

IMPOST,  in  law,  (ignifiet  in  general  a tribute  or 
cuflom,  but  it  more  particularly  applied  to  fignify  that 
tax  which  the  crown  reccivet  for  merchandifet  im- 
ported into  any  port  or  haven. 

IMPOSThiOME,  or  abfeeft,  a collcAion  of  mat- 
ter or  put  in  any  part  of  the  body,  either  owing  to 
an  obltnidion  of  the  fluidt  in  that  part  which  maket 
them  change  into  fuch  matter,  or  to  a tranflation  of 
It  from  Tome  other  part  where  itt  was  generated.  Sec 
SuRGEav. 

IMPOSTOR,  in  a general  fenfr,  denotet  a perfon 
who  cheatt  by  a fi6liiiout  charader. 

Refigi9ui  iMPostotit  are  fuch  at  falfriy  pretend  to 
an  rxiraordinary  commiflion  from  heaven  ; and  who 
terrify  and  abufe  the  people  with  falfe  denunciationt 
of  judgmenti.  Thefe  are  punifhable  in  the  temporal 
courts  with  fine,  imprifonment,  and  infamout  corporal 
pnniihment. 

IMPOTENCE,  or  Impotikct,  in  general,  de- 
notei  want  of  Arength,  power,  or  meant,  to  perform 
any  thing. 

DUinet  and  philofophcrt  diAinguifh  two  fortt  of 
impotcncy ; natural  and  moral.  The  5rA  It  i want 
of  fomc  phyfical  principle,  nreeflary  to  an  a^ion  ; or 
where  a Uing  it  abfolutcly  defedive,  or  not  free  and 
at  liberty  to  : The  fccond  only  importiagreat  dif- 
ficulty t as  a Arnng  habit  to  the  contrary,  a violent 
paflion,  or  the  like. 

Impotsncy  ita  term  more  particularly  ufed  fora  na- 
tural inability  to  coition.  Impotence  with lefpeA  to  men 
it  the  (amc  as  Acrility  In  women  ; that  it,  an  inability 
of  propagating  the  fpectet.  There  are  many  caufrt 
of  impotence  t at,  a natural  defed  in  the  organ i of 
ginrraiion,  which  frldom  admits  of  a cure  : accidents 
or  dtfeaffs ; and  in  fuch  cafes  the  impotence  may  or 
may  nut  be  remedied,  according  as  thefe  are  curable 
or  otSerwife.-^The  moA  common  caufes  are,  early  and 
immoderate  venery,  or  the  venereal  difeafe.  We  have 
inflances,  l»owever,  of  unfitnefs  for  generation  in  men 
by  an  impediment  to  the  ejection  of  the  femen  in  coi- 
tion, from  a wrong  dircAion  which  the  orifice  at  the 
venimontaitum  got,  whereby  the  feed  was  thrown  up 
into  the  bladder.  M.  Petit  cured  one  patient  under 
fuch  a difTiculty  of  emifllon,  by  making  an  indfion 
like  to  that  commonly  made  in  the  great  operation  for 
the  tione. 

On  this  fubjcA  we  have  fonoe  curious  ind  ordinal 
chfervations  by  the  late  Mr  John  Hunter  in  hii  Trea- 
•P.  lot,  life  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe*.  He  confidera  impo- 
as  depending  upon  two  caufei*  One  he  refers 
to  lire  mind  ; the  other  to  ike  organs. 
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I . At  to  tmpoifney  AepnSng  upw  the  minJ,  he  obfervcs,  ImpeNa^ 
that  as  the  **  parts  of  generation  arc  not  oeceflary  for  the  » ' "* 
cxiAcnce  or  fiipport  of  the  individual,  but  have  a refe- 
rence to  fomething  tlfe  in  which  the  mind  has  a prin* 
cipal  concern;  fo  a complete  aAionin  thufe  parts  cannot 
take  place  without  a perfe^  harmony  of  body  and 
of  mind  : that  Is,  there  muA  be  both  a power  of  body 
and  dlfpofition  of  mind;  for  the  mind  it  fubje^  to  a 
thoufand  caprices,  which  affecl  the  adiops  of  thefe 
parts. 

**  Copulation  is  an  ad  of  the  body,  the  fpring  of 
which  is  in  the  mind ; but  it  is  not  volition  : and  ac* 
cording  to  the  Aate  of  the  mind,  fo  is  the  ad  per- 
formed. To  perform  this  ad  well,  the  body  Aiould 
be  in  health,  and  the  mind  Aiould  be  perfedly  confi- 
dent of  the  powers  of  the  body  : the  mind  Ihould  be 
in  a Aate  entirely  difenga^d  from  every  thing  clfe  e 
it  Aiould  have  no  difficulties,  no  fears,  no  apprehen- 
fions,  not  even  an  anxiety  to  perform  the  ad  well ; 
for  even  this  anxiety  ia  a Aate  of  mind  diffirrent  from 
what  Aiould  prevail ; there  Aiould  not  be  even  a fear 
that  the  mind  itfclf  may  find  a difficulty  at  the  time 
the  ad  Ihould  be  performed.  Perhaps  no  fuadion  of 
the  machine  depends  fo  much  upon  the  Aate  of  the 
mind  as  this. 

**  The  will  and  reafoning  faculty  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  porer  ; they  arc  only  employed  in  the 
ad,  fo  far  as  voluntary  parts  are  made  ufe  of : and  if 
they  ever  interfere,  which  they  fometfmes  do,  it  oftca 
produces  another  Aate  of  mind  which  dcAroys  that 
which  is  proper  for  the  performance  of  the  ad  ; it 
produces  a ddire,  a wlAi,  a hope,  which  are  all  only 
diffidence  and  unccftainty,  and  create  in  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a poflibility  of  the  want  of  fuccefs,  which  de* 

Aroys  the  proper  Aate  of  mind  or  neceffary  confidence. 

**  There  is  perhaps  no  ad  in  which  a man  feela 
himfelf  more  intereAcd,  or  is  more  anxious  to  perform 
well ; his  pride  being  engaged  in  fomc  degree,  which 
if  within  certain  bounds  would  produce  a degree  of 
perfection  in  an  ad  depending  upon  the  will,  or  an 
ad  in  voluntary  parts ; but  when  it  produces  a Aate 
of  mind  contrary  to  that  Aate  on  which  the  perfedion 
of  the  ad  depends,  a failure  muA  be  the  confequence. 

**  The  body  is  not  only  rendered  incapable  of  per- 
forming this  ad  by  the  mind  being  urvdcr  the  above  in- 
fluence. butalfo  by  the  mind  being,  tho’ perfedly  confi- 
dent of  its  power,  yet  confeious  of  an  imprc^ricty  in 
performing  It;  this,  in  many  cafes,  produi.es  a Aate  of 
mind  which  Aiall  take  away  all  power.  The  Aate  of 
a man's  mind  refpeding  his  QAer  takes  away  all  posver. 

A confeientious  roan  hao  been  known  to  lofe  hit  powers 
on  finding  tlie  woman  be  was  going  to  be  conneded 
with  ujioxpcdeJly  a virgin. 

**  Shedding  tears  ariies  entirely  from  the  Aate  of 
the  mind,  although  not  fo  much  a compound  adion 
as  the  ad  in  qucAioo ; for  none  are  fo  weak  In  body 
that  they  cannot  Aicd  tears:  it  is  not  fu  much  a com- 
pound adion  of  the  mind  and  Arength  of  body  joined, 
as  the  other  ad  is ; yet  if  we  are  afraid  of  Aicdding 
tears,  or  are  defirous  of  doing  it,  and  that  anxiety  is 
kept  up  through  the,wbole  of  an  affeding  fecne,  wa 
certainly  Aiall  not  Aied  tears,  or  at  IcaA  not  fo  freely 
as  would  have  happened  from  our  natural  feelings. 

**  From  this  account  of  the  neceflliy  of  having  the 
£ a miad 
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iHiff'Nflcf.  mind  independent  rerpeeiing  the  m6L,  we  muft  fee  tbnt 
often  happen  that  the  date  of  mtnd  will 
be  fuch  a«  not  to  allow  the  animal  to  exert  iu  na* 
tural  powers^  sad  every  failure  increafci  the  eviU  We 
muft  alfo  fee  frora  this  date  of  the  cafe,  that  thia  ad 
. muft  be  often  interrupted  ; and  the  true  caufc  of  thii 
interruption  not  being  known,  it  will  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  body  or  want  of  powera.  Aathefe  cafes 
do  not  srit^  from  real  inability,  they  are  to  be  carefully 
didinguiOtcd  from  fuch  as  do  i and  perhaps  the  only 
way  to  didinguiih  them  is,  to  examine  into  the  (late 
of  mind  refpediag  this  ad.  So  triding  often  is  the 
circumdance  which  (hall  produce  this  inability  de> 
pending  on  the  mind,  that  the  very  dehre  to  pleafe 
(hall  have  that  effeft,  aa  in  making  the  woman  the 
foie  objed  to  be  gratihed. 

**  Cafe*  of  thia  kind  we  fee  every  day ; one  of  which 
1 (hall  relate  as  an  illulliatioa  of  this  fubjeft,  and  alfo 
of  the  method  of  cute  — Agcolleman  told  me,  that  he 
had  loll  his  virility.  After  above  an  hour's  invciliga' 
tion  of  the  cafe,  1 made  out  the  following  la(^ : that 
be  bad  at  unnecciTary  times  ilrong  en^ions,  which 
fhowrd  that  be  had  naturally  this  power  t that  the 
redious  were  accompanied  wnth  dclire,  which  are  all 
the  natural  powers  wanted  ; but  that  there  was  (lill  a 
defed  fomewhere,  which  I foppofed  to  be  from  the 
mind.  I inquired  if  all  women  w'cre  alike  to  him^  his 
anfwer  was.  No;  fome  women  he  could  have  conne^on 
with  as  Well  as  ever.  ThtJ  brought  the  defect,  what- 
ever it  was,  into  a fmaller  compafs : and  it  appeared 
there  was  but  one  woman  that  produced  this  inability, 
arid  that  it  art^fc  from  a deiire  to  perform  the  a<^  with 
this  woman  well ; which  delire  produced  in  the  miod 
a doubt  or  fear  ol  the  want  of  foccefs,  which  was  the 
catde  of  the  inability  of  performing  the  aCi.  As  this 
srufe  cnlirtly  from  the  date  of  the  mind  produced  by 
a particular  circuodUnce,  live  mind  was  to  be  applied 
lo  for  the  cute  ; and  I told  him  that  he  might  be 
cured,  if  he  could  perfidy  lely  on  his  own  power  of 
feif-deniak  When  1 explaiucd  what  I meant,  he  told 
me  that  he  could  depend  upon  every  a^  of  hia  will  or 
rcfolution.  1 then  told  him,  that,  if  he  had  a perfcfb 
roiihdence  in  himfetf  in  that  refped,  he  was  to  to 
bed  to  this  woman,  but  tirll  promife  to  bimfelt  that 
be  would  not  have  any  connexion  with  her  for  (ix 
uighta,  let  his  iiiclioatioas  and  powers  be  what  iliey 
would ; which  he  engaged  to  do,  and  alfo  to  let  me 
know  the  rrfult.  About  a fortnight  after,  he  told 
me,  that  this  refolotion  had  produced  fuch  a local  al» 
teratioo  in  tbe  date  of  hit  mind,  that  the  power  food 
took  place  t for  indcad  of  going  to  bed  with  the  fear 
of  inability,  he  went  with  fears  that  he  (hould  be  pof* 
fcQcd  with  too  much  delire,  too  much  power,  fo  as  to 
become  uneafy  to  him : which  really  happened  1 for  he 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  Ihoitcoed  the  time  { 
and  when  he  had  once  broke  the  fpcll,  the  mind  and 
powers  went  on  together,  and  bis  miod  never  remra- 
cd  to  its  former  date." 

a.  OJ' impotency  Jrom  a wawt  of  preper  oorrtfpn^mct 
the  aQtons  vf  the  AJerem  orgetot.  Our  author, 
ID  a former  part  of  his  Trestife,  when  conhderiog  the 
difeaCca  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  had  remarked, 
that  every  organ  in  an  animal  body,  without  excep- 
•ioa,  was  made  up  of  diffrrem  parts,  whofe  fun^ioos 
•r  adions  were  totally  didcixot  from  one  another,  al* 
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though  all  tending  to  produce  one  ultimate  effeA.  In  Imrnteu^ 
all  fuch  organs  when  perfcCl  (he  obferves),  there  is  a 
fucceffion  of  molioos,  one  naturally  arido^  out  of  the 
other,  which  in  the  end  produces  thC' ultimate  effeff ; 
and  an  irregularity  alone  in  ihefe  adioni  will  comlitute 
difeafe,  at  lead  will  produce  ve^y  difagreeabte  effeCta, 
and  often  totally  frutlrate  the  intetiiiun  of  the  organ* 

'rhts  principle  Mr  Hunur,  on  the  pixftnt  occalVon, 
applies  to  the  **  acttuns  of  the  tellicles  and  penis:  for 
we  find  that  an  inegularity  in  the  actions  of  thcl'e 
parts  fometlnies  happen  in  men,  producing  impotences 
and  fomethiog  fiimlar  probably  may  be  one  caufc  of 
barrennefs  in  women. 

**  In  men,  tbe  parts  fubfervient  to  generatioo  may 
bedivided  into  two ; tbe  c(featisi,andtbc  iccclTory.  The 
teflicles  are  the  cltmiial;  the  penis,  &c.  the  accedury. 

As  this  divilioo  arifes  from  their  ufes  or  aiftions  la 
h.’alth,  which  cxaflly  correfpood  with  one  another,  a 
want  of  exaclnefs  in  the  corrcrpondencc  or  fufceptibi- 
lity  of  tbofe  actons  nsay  alfo  be  divided  into  two  x 
wlurre  the  adiona  are  reverfed,  the  acccdory  taking 
place  without  the  Aril  orrfTcotial,  an  in  ercdionsof  the 
penis,  where  neither  the  mind  nor  the  ledicles  are  fti* 
mulatcd  to  action ; and  tbe  fccond  is  where  tbe  tcfUcleu 
petforms  tbe  a^ion  of  fecreliun  too  readily  for  the 
penis,  which  has  not  a correrpondtng  credlion.  The 
brd  IS  called  pria^fm  ; and  the  fecorvd  is  what  ought, 
to  be  called  fmuuu  VHixJtnefs. 

**  The  mind  baa  confi^rable  cfTcA  on  the  conre* 
fpondaice  of  the  afiioos  of  thcCr  two  parts;  but  it 
would  appear  In  many  inilanccs,  that  eretiioni  of  the 
penis  depend  more  on  the  (late  of  the  mind  than 
the  fecretioii  of  the  femen  does ; for  many  have  the 
fccrciion,  but  not  the  ere^lton  ; but  lu  fuch,  tbe  waot 
of  eicdioQ  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  mind  only. 

**  IViapifm  often  arifes  fpoataoeoufly  ; and  oftea 
from  vltiblc  irritation  of  the  penis,  as  in  the  vqpc* 
real  gonotrhcca,  cfpeclnlly  when  violent.  I'he  frnfa- 
iion  of  fuch  crtt^ioni  is  railwi  uneafy  than  pleafanti 
nor  is  the  fenfation  of  the  glans  at  the  lime  finular  to 
that  arifing  from  the  cre^ions  of  defire,  but  more  like 
to  the  frnlation  of  tbe  pnrta  immediate  after  coition. 

Such  as  aiifc  fpontaoeoufly  are  of  more  fenous  confe- 
quence  than  thofe  from  inflammation,  as  they  proceed 
probably  from  caufes  not  curable  io  themfclvcs  or  by 
any  known  methods.  The  priapifm  arifing  from  tis»- 
flamtnatioo  of  the  parts,  aa  ia  a gonorrhoea,  is  attend* 
tended  with  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms  ; but  georraily 
the  fenfation  is  that  of  pain,  proceediog  from  tbe  ii>* 
flammation  of  the  parts.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
wliat  is  fsid  of  priapifoi  it  only  aoplicabk  to  it  wtieo 
adifeafe  io  itfeif.aod  not  when  alymptomofotbcr  dif* 
eafrs,  vthitli  Is  frequently  the  cafe. 

*'  I'be  commuii  prai^ice  in  the  core  of  this  com* 
plaint  is  to  order  all  tbe  nervous  and  (Irengthcniog  one* 
diclacs;  fneh  as  baik,  valerian,  muflt,  camphor,  and 
a'fo  th"  cold  bath.  1 liave  iecft  good  effect  from  the 
cold  bath  t hut  fometimes  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
conhitution,  in  which  cafe  1 have  found  the  warm 
bath  of  fervicc.  Opium  appears  to  be  a fpecilic  la 
many  cafev;  horn  wiiich  circumftaace  I (bould  be  apty 
upon  tbe  whoie,  to  try  a foothing  plan. 

**  Seoiioal  weakDelr,  or  a fccietioa  and  emiffion  of 
the  femen  without  creations,  is  the  reverfe  of  a pria- 
piim,  aod  ii  by  much  the  word  difeafe  of  the  two, 
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iBBTofrofr*  Thert  i«  vtrirty  in  the  df^rce*  of  thii  dircATci 

• w tht«  bein  ' nil  U'.t  gradutioni  from  the  cxiA  corre- 
fpoiiilencc  -t  the  acbuoi  of  all  the  parti  to  the  tellicUi 
aCti»g  alone ; in  cverr  cau:  of  the  ilifeafc,  thrie  i«  too 
* (juiv'jt  A trrrrtion  and  Lvacnation  of  the  femcn.  Like 

trt  the  pti  f.‘ *'r..  it  «ioc9  rot  trife  from  ddires  and  abi- 
Utici;  alti.  whv-n  mild  it  ii  attended  with  both, 
but  not  in  9 due  {inportlon  ; a vety  Hight  de^re  often 
pfo.lucir.;*  the  full  effect.  The  fecretion  of  the  femen 
ih»il  be  fi*  quick,  ihat  fimple  thought,  or  even  tojritig, 
fhall  make  it  ffow. 

'*  Dreams  hare  pniduced  tbli  eracuatton  irpeatcdly 
in  the  fame  night } and  cren  when  the  dreamt  have 
been  fn  Hight,  ih.it  there  hai  been  no  coofcioiifneri  of 
them  when  the  flitp  b.is  bv’er  broken  bj  the  act  of 
emiffioD.  I hare  known  cafea  where  the  Icfficlet  have 
been  fo  rcadf  to  feertte,  that  tlie  Icait  friction  on  the 
glani  has  produced  an  em.ht.in  ; i liare  known  the 
fimpIc  action  of  walking  or  riding  produce  thtt  effect. 
Slid  that  repeatedly,  in  a very  thort  fpace  of  time. 

**  A young  mail,  about  four  or  hve  aad  twenty  years 
of  age,  not  fo  much  gtvra  to  venery  as  mott  young 
men,  had  tliefe  UA  mtntioned  cotnplaim.<i  upon  bins. 
Three  or  four  timri  in  the  night  lie  would  emit  ( and 
if  he  walked  fait,  or  rode  im  horfebeck,  the  fame  thing 
wot. Id  happen.  He  coaid  fcarccly  have  connr^ion 
with  a woman  before  he  emitted,  and  in  the  emiflion 
there  was  hardly  any  fpafni.  He  tried  every  fuppufed 
ffrengthening  medicine,  a«  alio  the  cold  bath  and  fca* 
bathing,  but  with  no  effet^.  By  taking  zo  drop*  of 
laudanum  on  going  tn  bed,  he  presTnted  the  night 
emiffions;  and  by  taking  the  fame  quantity  in  the 
morning,  be  could  walk  or  ride  without  the  before 
mentioned  ineunvcnience.  I dire^cd  tliii  practice  to 
be  continued  for  fome  time,  although  the  difeafe  did 
not  return,  that  the  parts  might  be  accuffofnrd  to 
this  healthy  ffatc  of  action  ; and  1 have  reafon  co  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  sow  well,  ft  was  found  necef* 
&ry,  as  the  conflitution  became  more  habituated  to 
the  opiate,  to  iocreafe  the  dofe  of  it. 

**  The  fpafmi,  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  femen  to 
fKh  cafes,  arc  extremely  ffight,  and  a repetition  of 
them  foon  takes  place  ; the  6rH  emiflion  nut  prevent- 
ing a fecond  t the  conftitution  being  all  the  time  but 
little  afftC^ed(A).  When  the  teffichs  afl  done,  with- 
out the  acteiTory  parts  taking  up  the  neceflary  and  na» 
tual  confcquenl  action,  it  is  fftU  a more  melancholy 
difeafe  { for  the  feerttioo  arifes  from  do  vihble  or  fen- 
Able  caufe,  and  does  not  give  any  vifiblc  or  fcnhble 
dfeCi,  but  runs  oiF  fimihir  to  involuntary  ffools  or 
urine.  It  has  been  obfrrved  that  the  fenwo  is  more 
fluid  than  natural  in  fome  of  thefe  cafes. 

**  lliere  is  great  variety  in  the  difrafed  aAioos  of 
thefe  parts  ; of  which  the  following  cafe  may  be  con- 
fldcred  as  an  example.  A gentleman  has  had  a flric- 
ture  in  the  urethra  for  many  years,  for  which  he  has 
frequently  ufed  a bougie,  but  of  late  lias  neglected  it* 
He  has  bad  no  connection  with  women  for  a confider* 
sdite  time,  being  afraid  of  the  coniequences.  He  has 
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often  In  his  Hcep  involuntary  emiflioni,  which  generally  Impotetcy 
awake  him  at  the  paroxytm  j but  what  furprifcj  him  U 
molt  is,  iliat  often  he  h.is  luch  without  any  femen 
palTing  forwards  through  the  penis,  wliich  mukes  him  f 

thiiik  that  at  iliofc  times  it  goei  backwards  into  the 
bladder.  This  is  nut  alw*ays  the  cafe,  for  at  other 
limes  the  femen  pafles  furwa'’ds.  At  the  time  the 
femen  feems  to  paL  into  the  bU.ldcr,  he  h is  the  erec- 
tion, thedteam;  anil  is  awaked  with  the  fame  mode 
of  action,  the  fame  fenfation,  and  the  fame  pleafurc, 
as  when  it  pafles  through  tlic  urethra,  whether  dream- 
ing or  waking.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  fame  irri- 
tation takes  place  in  the  bulb  of  the  uretlira  without 
the  femen,  that  t.ik<s  place  there  when  the  femen  en- 
ters, in  cunfrqueiice  of  oil  the  natural  preparatory 
Heps,  whereby  tiie  very  fame  actions  arc  excited  as  if 
it  came  into  the  palTsgc  5 from  which  erne  would  fup- 
pofe,  that  either  femen  is  not  fecrtled ; or  if  it  be,  tliat 
n retrograde  motioa  takes  place  in  tlie  actions  of  the 
acccleratorcs  uiios.  But  if  the  full  be  the  cafe,  then 
we  may  fuppofr,  that  in  the  natural  Kate  the  aAiona  of 
thofc  mufclcs  do  not  arife  Amply  from  the  ftimulus  of 
tlie  Amen  in  tlic  part,  but  from  their  adtion  being  a 
termiaatiun  of  a preceding  one  making  part  of  a feriea 
of  anions,  llius  they  may  depend  upon  the  fridtios, 
or  the  imagination  i»f  a friction,  on  the  penis;  the  teffi- 
clcB  not  doing  their  part,  and  the  fpafm  in  fuch  cafea- 
arifing  from  the  friction  and  not  from  the  Acreiion. 

In  many  of  thofe  cafes  of  irregularity,  when  the  erec- 
tion is  not  itroiig,  it  fluU  go  off  without  the  emiflloa  ; 
and  at  other  times  an  emiflioa  (hall  happen  almoft 
witlrniii  an  cre^ioo  ; but  thefe  arife  not  from  dcbility»- 
but  affedtiuns  of  the  mind. 

**  In  many  of  the  preceding  cafe*,  walking  the  penta, 
ferotum,  and  pcrtnxum,  with  Ci'dd  water,  is  often  of 
fervice;  ami  to  rcndei  it  colder  than  we  And  it  in  fomn- 
feafons  of  the  year,  common  fait  may  be  added  to  it, 
aiHi  the  pans  waffled  when  the  fait  is  almoft  dlf- 
folvcd.’* 

iMroTEurv  is  a canonical  difability,  to  avoid  mar- 
riage in  the  fpiriiual  court.  I'lic  marriage  is  not  void 
ai  ir.iih,  but  voidable  only  by  fcotcocc  of  fepaiatioQ 
during  the  life  of  the  parties. 

I.sfrRKCA  riON,  (derived  from  in,  aud  firefor^ 

**  1 pray  a curfc  or  with  that  fome  evil  may  be- 
fal  any  one. 

Tlir  ancients  had  their  goddefles  called  ImprcjUottSf 
in  Latin  Dir^r^  i.  e.  iJrtmm  irst  who  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  executioners  of  evil  cooAncnccs.  They  were 
called  Dir^itt  heaven.  Furies  on  earth,  and  EamtniJes 
in  hell.  The  Romans  owned  but  three  of  thefe  Jm- 
freiMkmt  and  the  Greeks  only  two.  They  invoked 
them  with  prayers  and  pieces  of  verfes  to  ddtroy 
their  enemies. 

IMPREiGNATIONp  the  getting  a female  with 
child.  See  Concevtion. 

The  term  imfregmation  is  alfo  ufed,  in  pharmacy,  for 
communicating  the  virtues  of  one  medicine  to  another, . 
whether  by  mixture,  co^on,  digeilioo,  &c. 

IM. 


(a)  **  It  is  to  be  confidercd,  that  the  conflitutioa  is  commonly  afftcted  by  the  fpafms  only,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  violence,  independent  of  the  fecretiun  and  evacuation  of  the  (cmcn.  But  in  ionic  cafes  even 
the  ereftion  going  off  without  the  fpaAns  on  the  emilAon,  fhall  pioducc  tic  fame  debility  as  if  they  had 
taken  place.” 
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tn,*r<(Iing  IMPRESSING  sfAMHH- • The  power  of  imprcf- 
fln^  fea  faring  men  for  the  fea  fervite  by  the  king’i 
"ircDt"  mmmifnon,  has  been  a matter  of  feme  dlfpute,  and 
1 1--^  i'  • fubmitreJ  to  with  great'  reluflance } thou^rh  it  hath 
very  clearly  and  learnedly  been  Ihowrn  by  Sir  Michael 
Voder,  that  the  practice  of  imprelTmg,  and  granting 
rowen  to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpofc,  i*  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a 
regular  feries  of  prccedcnti  to  the  prefent  linae  • whence 
he  concludes  it  to  be  part  of  the  common  law.  The 
difficulty  arifes  from  hence,  that  nollatute  haa  exprefily 
declared  this  power  to  be  in  the  crown,  though  many 
cf  them  Ttry  ftrongly  imply  it.  The  (Utute  t Ric.  II. 
c.  4.  fpcaks  of  mariners  being  arreffed  and  retained 
for  the  king’s  fereice,  as  of  a thing  well  known,  and 
pra^Iifed  without  difputc  | and  provides  a remedy  a- 
gsinft  their  running  away.  Uy  a later  (latutc,  if  any 
waterman,  who  iifes  the  river  Thames,  fhall  hide  him- 
fclf  daring  the  eteculion  of  any  cunrniiffion  of  prefling 
for  the  king’s  frrvice,  he  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties. 
Bv  another  (5  .RA*.  c.  5.)  no  filherman  (hall  be 
taken  by  the  queen’s  comroiflion  to  ferveai  a mariner; 
but  the  commlflion  (hall  be  firft  brought  to  two  jufiicet 
of  the  peace,  inhabiting  near  the  fca  coaff  where  the 
mariners  arc  to  be  taken,  to  the  intent  that  the  jufticcs 
may  choofe  out  and  teturn  fucli  a number  of  able* 
bodied  men,  as  in  the  comrriiflion  are  contained,  to 
lerre  her  majerty.  And  by  others,  cfpecially  proiec* 
lions  arc  allowed  to  feamen  in  paiticularcinrumrbanccs, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  iroprclTcd.  Ferrymen  are 
alfo  fail!  to  be  privileged  from  being  impreifed,  at  com- 
mon law  All  which  do  moft  evidently  imply  a power 
of  impreffing  to  refidc  fomewhcrc  j and  if  any  w!»ere, 
t(  mull,  from  the  fpirit  of  our  conflitution,  as  well  as 
frr  m the  frequent  mention  of  the  king’s  commiflion, 
refide  in  the  crown  alone.— After  all,  however,  this 
method  of  manning  the  navy  is  to  be  confiderrd  as 
only  dtfenfible  from  public  nccefiity,  to  which  all  pri- 
rate  confiderations  nuiil  give  way. 

'1‘he  following  perfnns  are  exempted  from  being  im* 
prefTcd  ; Apprentices  for  three  years;  the  maftcr,  male, 
and  carpenter,  and  one  man  for  every  100  tons,  of 
vcflicls  employed  in  the  coal  trade  ; all  under  18  years 
of  age,  and  above  55;  foreigners  in  merchant*(hips 
and  privateers ; lamknen  betaking  ibemfelves  to  fca  for 
two  vears;  feamen  in  the  Greenland  fifhery,  ar>d  Kar* 
yvmners,  emph  yed,  during  the  interval  of  the  filhing 
feafen,  in  the  coal-trade,  and  giving  fccurity  to  go  to 
the  tifhing  neat  fcafon. 

IMPRESSION  is  applied  to  the  fpecles  of  objr^ls 
which  are  fuppofed  to  make  fome  mark  or  impreflion 
on  the  ftnfes,  the  mind,  and  the  memory.  The  Peripi- 
tctk'safiert,  that  bodies  emit  fpecies  rcfembling  them, 
which  ZTX  conveyed  to  the  common  Jenfariunty  and  they 
are  rendered  inulligtble  by  the  adri%c  intcllcd  ; and, 
when  thus  Ipirilualixed,  arc  called  txprtjftons^  or  fxprr/t 
J'pfiux%  as  being  rxprefled  from  the  others. 

iMraittiON  alio  denotes  the  edition  of  a book,  re- 
garding the  mechanical  part  only  ; whereas  eduton,  be* 
fides  this,  lakes  in  the  care  of  the  editor,  who  cor- 
rcAcd  or  augmented  the  copy,  adding  notes,  &c.  to 
render  the  work  more  ufeful. 

IMPRISONMENT,  the  ftatc  of  a perfon  reftrain- 
cd  of  his  liberty,  and  detained  under  the  cuftody  of 
another. 


Ko  perfon  is  to  be  imprifoned  but  as  the  law  direct  fayrtiba# 
either  by  the  command  or  order  of  a court  of  record,  ment 
or  by  lawful  warrant;  or  tlie  king’s  procefs,  on  which 
one  may  be  lawfully  detained.  And  at  common  law, 
a perfon  could  not  be  imprifoned  unlt-fs  he  were  guilty  ■ ^ * 

of  fome  force  and  violence,  for  which  his  body  was 
fubjed  to  imprifonment,  as  one  of  the  higheff  execu- 
tions. Where  the  law  gives  power  to  imprifon,  in 
fuch  cafe  it  is  juffi&able,  provided  he  that  does  it  in 
purfuance  of  a ftatute  eia^y  purfues  the  flatute  la 
the  maoner  of  doing  it ; for  oUrerwife  it  will  be  deem* 
cd  falfe  imprifonment,  and  of  coofequence  it  is  unjuf- 
tillable.  Every  warrant  of  commitment  for  impri* 
foning  a perfon,  ought  to  run,  till  delivered  by  due 
courfc  of  law,”  and  not  “ until  farther  order  ;** 
which  has  been  held  ill : and  thus  it  alfo  is,  where  one 
is  imprifoned  on  a warrant  not  mentioning  any  caufe 
for  which  he  is  committed.  See  AaaxsT  and  Com- 
mitment. 

Falje  lurtnoHMiHT,  Every  confinement  of  the 
perfon  is  an  imprifotiment,  whether  it  be  in  a commoa 
prifon,  or  in  a private  houfe,  or  in  tlie  ftocks,  or  evea 
by  forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  public  ftrects.  Ua- 
lawful  or  falfe  imprifonmenif  confills  in  fuch  confine- 
ment or  detention  without  fufficient  authority  : which 
authority  may  arife  either  from  fome  proccis  from  the 
courts  of  judicc  ; or  from  fome  warrant  from  a legal 
power  to  commit,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  and  cz- 
prefling  the  caufe  of  fuch  commitment ; or  from  fome 
other  fpectal  caufe  warranted,  for  the  neceflity  of  the 
thing,  either  by  common  law  or  ad  of  parliament  ; 
fuch  as  the  arrefting  of  a felon  by  a private  perfon 
W'ithout  warrant,  the  itnpreifing  of  manners  for  the 
public  fenricc,  or  the  apprehending  of  waggoners  for 
miibchaviour  in  the  pithlic  highways.  Falfe  impri* 
fonment  alfo  may  arilc  hy  executing  a lawful  warrant 
or  procefs  at  an  unlawful  time,  as  on  a Sunday  ; or  in 
a place  privileged  from  arrefls,  as  in  the  verge  of  the 
king’s  court.  This  is  the  injury.  'Fhe  remedy  is  of 
two  forts  : the  one  removing  the  injury,  the  other  ma* 
kittj  fat'ufa^ion  for  it. 

'I'he  means  of  removiitg  the  adual  injury  of  falfe  im* 
prifonment  arc  fourfold,  1.  By  writ  ofMAiKPaiir. 

2.  By  writ  l)e  Odio  et  At\a.  3.  By  writ  De  Homink, 
Replegutmlo,  4.  By  writ  of  Has&as  Corputx  Sec 
thufe  articles. 

fatufeUiory  remedy  for  this  injury  of  falfe  im- 
prifonment,  is  by  an  adion  of  tirfpafs  ev  et  anm'i, 
ufualJy  called  an  aSion  of  foife  imprifonment  ; which  is 
generally,  and  almoH  unavoidably,  accompanied  with 
a charge  of  aflault  and  battery  alfo  : and  therein  the 
party  (hall  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  he  has  re- 
ceived ; and  alfo  tlie  defendant  is,  as  for  all  other  in- 
juries committed  with  force,  or  ev  et  armii,  liable  to  pay 
a fine  to  the  king  for  the  violation  of  the  public  peace. 

IMPROMFITT,  or  IwfaoMfTU,  a Ijiin  word 
frequently  ufed  among  the  French,  and  fometimes  in 
Engliih,  to  fignify  a piece  made  off-hand,  or extcmpercf 
without  any  previous  meditation,  by  mere  force  and 
vivacity  of  imagination. 

IMPROBATION,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  any 
adion  brought  for  fetting  any  deed  or  writing  afide 
upon  the  head  of  forgery. 

IMPROPRIATION,  in  ecclefiaaical  law.  Sec 

APPROPtlATIOX. 


IM- 
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IMPURITY,  in  the  law  of  Mofci,  ii  any  legal  de* 
R filcmeot.  Of  thefe  there  were  fevcral  forts.  Some  were 
Tnil  He*  voluntary,  ai  the  touching  t dead  body,  or  any  animal 
? ' ’ that  died  of  itfelf,  or  any  creature  that  «*a»  efttemed 

unclean  ; or  the  touching  thiogi  holy,  by  one  who  was 
not  clean,  or  ^^-aa  not  a prteft ; the  touching  one  who 
had  a Icprofy,  one  who  had  a gononheea,  or  who  was 
polluted  by  a dead  carcafe,  &c.  Sometiirea  thefe  im* 
puritiei  were  involuntary  ; as  when  any  one  inadver* 
tcntly  touched  bonca,  or  a frpulchrc,  or  any  thing  pol- 
luted ( or  fell  into  fuch  difeafes  ai  pollute,  as  the  le- 
profy,  £(c. 

The  beds,  clothes,  and  moveables,  which  had  touch- 
ed any  thing  unclean,  contraded  alfo  a kind  of  impuri- 
ty, and  in  fomc  cafes  communicated  It  to  others. 

Thefe  legal  p<^utions  were  generally  removed  by 
bathing,  and  lalted  no  longer  than  the  evening.  The 
perfon  polluted  plunged  over  head  in  the  water,  and 
either  had  his  clothes  on  >shrn  he  did  fo,  or  walhcd 
himfelf  and  his  clothes  feparately.  Other  poQutions 
continued  feven  days,  as  that  which  was  contracted  by 
touching  a dead  body.  That  of  women  in  thetr  muoth* 
ly  courfea  lalted  till  this  was  over  with  them.  Other 
impurities  Ulted  40  or  50  days  ; as  that  of  women 
who  were  lately  delivered,  who  were  unclean  40  days 
ofCcr  the  birth  of  a boy,  and  50  after  the  birth  of  a girl. 
Others  again  laded  till  the  perfoo  was  cored. 

Many  of  thefe  pollutions  were-expiated  by  facnfices; 
and  others  by  a certain  water  or  lye  made  with  the 
alhes  of  a red  heifer,  ^crlficcd  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation. When  the  leper  was  cured,  he  went  to  the 
temple,  and  clFercd  a facrificc  of  two  birds,  one  of 
which  w'as  killed  and  the  other  fet  at  liberty.  He  who 
bad  touched  a dead  body,  or  had  been  preient  at  a fu- 
neral, was  to  be  purified  with  the  water  of  expiation, 
and  this  upon  pain  of  death.  The  woman  who  had 
been  delivered,  offered  a turtle  and  a lamb  for  her  ex- 
piation ; or  if  Ihe  was  poor,  two  turtles  or  two  young 
pigeons. 

Thefe  impurities,  which  the  law  of  Mofes  has  ex* 
preffed  with  the  greateii  accuracy  and  care,  were  only 
figures  of  other  more  important  impurities,  fuch  as  the 
(ins  and  iniquities  committed  againff  God,  or  faults 
committed  againil  our  neighbour.  The  faints  and  pro- 
phets  of  the  Old  Tcffament  were  fenfible  of  this ; and 
our  Saviour,  in  the  gofpel,  has  ftroogly  inculcated,  that 
they  are  not  outward  and  corporeal  pollutions  which 
render  us  unacceptable  to  God,  but  fuch  inward  pol- 
lutions as  infcA  the  foul,  and  are  violations  of  jufUcc, 
truth,  and  charity. 

IMPUTATION,  in  general,  the  charging  fome 
thing  to  the  account  of  one  wliich  belonged  to  ano- 
ther : thus,  the  sflertors  of  original  fin  maintain,  that 
Adam’s  fin  is  imputed  to  all  his  pofferity. 

In  the  fame  feofe,  the  rightcoufncls  and  merits  of 
Chrid  are  imputed  to  true  ^licvcrs. 

INACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  come 
at,  or  approached,  by  reafon  of  interveniDg  obffacics, 
as  a river,  rock,  &c-  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  peaking  of 
heights  and  diilanccs.  See  Gbom&tkt, 

INACHUS,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
1856  B.  C.  SeeAacos. 

INALIENABLE,  that  which  cannot  be  legally 
alienated  or  made  over  to  another  : thus  the  dominions 
4>f  the  king,  the  reveouet  of  the  cbuicb,  the  effates  of 


a minor,  See.  are  inalienable,  otberwife  than  with  a re*  Inanimate 
ferve  of  the  right  of  redemption.  - 

INANIMATE,  a body  that  has  cither  loft  its  foul,  ■ f 

or  that  ift  not  of  a nature  capable  of  having  any. 

INANITION,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the 
ftate  of  the  ftomach  when  empty,  iu  oppolitiou  to  re* 
plction. 

INANITY,  the  fchool  term  for  emptinrfs  or  ah- 
fohitc  vacuity,  and  implies  the  sbfence  of  all  body 
and  matter  whatfoever,  fo  that  nothing  remains  but 
mere  fpace. 

INARCHING,  in  gardeuing,  is  a method  of 
grafting,  commonly  called  Rafting  by  appr^aib  f and  is 
ufed  when  the  (lock  intended  to  graft  on,  and  the  tice 
from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  (land  fo  near,  or 
can  be  brought  fo  near,  that  they  may  be  joined  to- 
gether. The  branch  to  be  inarched  is  to  be  fitted  to 
that  part  of  the  (lock  where  it  is  to  be  joined ; the 
rind  and  wood  arc  to  be  pared  away  on  one  fide  fur 
the  length  of  three  inches,  and  the  (luck  or  branch 
where  the  graft  is  to  be  united  muil  be  ferred  io  the 
fame  manner,  fo  that  the  two  may  join  equally  and  the 
fap  meet.  A little  tunguc  is  then  to  be  cut  upwards 
in  the  graft,  and  a notch  made  in  the  (lock  Iu  admit 
it}  fo  that  when  they  arejeined,  the  tongue  will  pre- 
vent their  (lipping,  and  the  graft  will  more  clulely 
unite  to  the  (lock.  Having  thus  brt>ughl  them  ex* 
adly  together,  they  muil  ^ lied  with  fome  bafs,  or 
woilicd,  or  other  foft  lying  ; and  then  the  place  muft 
be  covered  with  fome  giafting  clay,  to  prevent  the  air 
frum  drying  the  wound,  and  the  wet  from  rotting  the 
(lock.  A Hake  mult  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  which 
both  the  (lock  and  the  graft  mull  be  tied  to  prevent 
the  winds  from  difpUcing  them.  When  they  have  re* 
mained  in  this  date  fui  four  months,  they  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  united,  ind  the  graft  may  then  be  cut  oiT 
from  the  mother*  tree,  obfervlng  to  ilope  it  clofe  to  the 
(lock  } and  at  this  time  there  (nould  be  fre(h  clay  laid 
all  round  the  part.  This  operation  Ihould  be  perform- 
ed in  April  or  May,  that  the  graft  may  be  perfcdJ.y 
united  to  the  Hock  before  the  cnl'uing  winter. 

Inarching  is  chiefly  praClifed  upon  oranges,  myr* 
ties,  jeflamines,  walnuts,  firs,  and  fume  other  trees 
which  do  not  fucceed  well  in  the  common  way  of  graft- 
ing. But  it  is  a wrong  practice  when  orangc-trccs  are 
dcligcicd  to  grow  large,  for  thefe  are  fcldoro  long*l.ved 
after  the  operation. 

INAUGURATION,  the  coronation  of  an  emperor 
or  king,  or  the  confecration  ofa  prelate:  fo  called  froof) 
the  ceremonies  ufed  by  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
received  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

INCA,  or  Ynca,  a name  given  by  the  natives  of 
Peru  to  their  lungs  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Pe- 
dro de  Cicca,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Peru,  gives  the  ort* 
gin  of  the  incas;  and  fays,  that  that  country  wa^,  foe 
a long  time,  the  theatre  of  all  manner  of  cnmc5,  of 
war,  diftention,  and  the  moll  dreadful  disorders,  till  at 
lall  two  brothers  appeared,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Mangocapai  of  this  perfon  the  Petuvians  rebte  ma- 
ny womicrful  ftortrs.  He  built  the  city  of  CuCco, 
made  laws,  cftablilhcd  order  and  harmony  by  his  wife 
regulations  ( aud  he  and  hit  dciccndauis  took  the  name 
of  fsru,  which  fignifirt  king  or  great  lord.  Thefe  id- 
cas  became  fo  powciful,  that  they  rendered  themfetrn 
mafteriofall  the  country  from  Pafto  to  Cluli,  andXroixv 
*•  th& 
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irftmera-  tl,c  nvcr  Matilc  on  the  Hwth  to  the  rutr  Au^fma^o 
" on  the  north  j ihefe  two  riwr*  forming  the  bound* 
IftceuVry.  ***''’*’  which  extended  atnive  thirteen  hun- 

‘ 1--  ^--  ■ dred  IraiTue*  in  length.  Thii  they  enjoyed  til!  the  di» 
vilioRt  between  Inca  Gu^fcar  and  Atahalipa  t which 
the  Spaniards  laying  hnkl  of,  miJc  thcmfelvcs  mafters 
of  the  country,  and  dcilioyed  the  empire  of  the  incaa. 
Sec  Pnu. 

INCAMF.RATION,  a term  ufed  in  the  chancery* 
of  Rome,  for  the  uniting  of  Uada,  revenuei,  or  other 
rights,  to  the  pope’s  domain. 

INCANTATION,  denote*  certain  ceretnonies,  ac* 
companied  with  a fomurla  of  words,  and  Tuppofed  to 
be  capable  of  raifiog  derils,  fpiriit,  dec.  See  CnAaM, 
dec. 


INCAPACITY,  in  the  canon-law,  ia  of  two 
kinds:  T.  The  want  of  a dlfpenfatlnn  for  age  in  a mi> 
nor,  for  legitimation  in  a batlard,  and  the  like  : this 
renders  the  provifion  of  a benefice  »otd  in  iia  original. 
2.  Crimes  and  heinoua  ofTcnccs,  which  annul  provifioaa 


at  ftrft  valid. 

INCARNATION,  in  theology,  figniBca  the  aft 
whereby  the  Son  of  God  alTumrd  the  human  na* 
turc ; or  the  myllcry  by  which  Jefua  Chtirt,  the 
eternal  won!.  w*aa  made  man,  in  order  to  accom* 
p!i(h  the  work  of  our  falvation.  The  era  ufed  among 
ChnRians,  whence  they  number  their  years,  is  the  time 
of  the  incarnation,  that  ia,  of  Clirift’a  conceptiua  io 
the  virgin’!  womb. 

This  era  was  hrtl  edabldhcd  by  Dionyliua  Exiguus, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  hsth  century,  till  which  time 
the  era  of  Diockfian  had  been  in  ufc. 

Some  time  after  this,  it  was  coofidered,  that  the 
year*  of  a man**  life  were  not  numbered  from  the  lime 
of  hi*  conception,  but  from  that  of  his  birth:  which 
occafioned  them  to  poftponc  the  beginning  of  this  era 
for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  retaining  the  cycle  of  Diony- 
liu*  entire  in  every  thing  elfc. 

At  Rome  they  reckon  their  year*  from  the  incar- 
nation or  birth  of  Chirtt,  that  is,  from  the  15th  of 
Dccemher,  which  cutlom  has  obuined  from  the  year 
I4t*.  In  France,  and  feveral  erther  countries,  they  alfo 
reckon  from  the  incarnation : but  then  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  day  of  the  incarnation,  6xing 
it,  after  the  primitive  manner,  not  to  the  day  of  the 
birth,  but  conetprion  of  our  Saviour.  Though  the 
llorentincs  retain  the  day  of  the  birth,  aud  begin  their 


year  from  Chriflmas. 

Kcarhation  (formed  from  01,  and  rjro  **  iefh”,) 
in  futgery,  fignirwa  the  healing  aivd  filling  up  of  ulcers 
and  wnutids  with  new  firth.  See  SvaCiav. 

IKCARN.VnV'KS,  in  forgery,  medicines  which 
afll.l  nature  in  filling  up  wounds  or  ulcers  with  flefti; 
or  rather  remove  the  obllrutllons  thereto. 

INCENDIARY,  in  law,  is  applied  to  one  who 
is  guilty  of  malicioufiy  felting  fire  to  another's  dwell- 
ing houfe.  and  all  ouihoufrs  that  are  parcel  therrof, 
though  not  contiguous  to  it  or  under  the  fame  roof, 
hams  and  liable*.  A bare  intent  or  attempt  to  do 
this,  hy  aftually  felling  fire  to  a houfc,  unlefr  it  tb* 
fohuely  burns,  does  not  fall  within  the  defeription  of 
mrfidit  ft  Hut  the  buft.ing  and  confumingof 

anv  part  is  lufficient  t though  the  fire  be  afterward* 
cxtinguiihcd.  It  muU  alfo  be  a malicious  burning  j 
N*  i6y. 


othrvwife  it  is  only  a trcfpaii.  This  oTtnee  is  called 
arjun  in  our  law. 

Among  the  ancients,  criminal*  of  this  kind  were  to 
be  burut.  iVcr^umqu^  frumenti  juxta  domum 

f^turn  fi'uMt  pnidtnf-jitt  dch  mtih  c<3mh*i£erit,  vm3u/  /gni 

Kfc.i/xr. 

The  punlfhmeot  of  ar/o*t  was  death  by  our  ancient 
Sixoii  laws  and  by  the  Gothic  confiitutions : and  in 
the  rcigo  of  Edward  I.  incendiaries  were  burnt  to 
death.  The  flat.  8 Hen.  VI  c.  6-  made  the  wilful 
burning  of  houfes,  under  fpecial  clrcumftances,  high 
treafon  t but  it  was  reduced  to  felony  by  the  general 
afts  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary.  This  offence 
was  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  j 1 Hen. VIII  c.i. 
which  llatute  was  repealed  by  1 Edw.  VI.  c.  la  ; and 
arfon  was  held  to  be  outled  of  clergy,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  principal,  hy  inference  from  the  fiat.  4 
and  5 P.  and  M.  c.  4.  which  exprefsly  denied  it  to  the 
acceffory;  thoogh  now  it  is  exprefsly  denied  to  the 
principal  alfo,  by  9 Geo.  I.  c.  aa. 

fNCENSE,  or  Fsanxinccnsb,  in  the  materia  me- 
dice,  &c.  a dry  refinous  fubfiance,  known  among  au- 
thor* by  the  names  thus  and  oLiBAttUM. 

Incenfe  is  a rich  perfume,  with  which  the  Pagans^ 
and  the  Koman-Calholics  fiiU,  perfume  their  temples, 
altars,  &C-— -The  word  comes  from  the  lM\n  tHCfn/um^ 
(].  d.  iurni  i as  faking  the  effeft  for  the  thing  itfelf. 

The  burning  of  incenfc  made  part  of  the  daily  fer- 
vice  of  the  ancieat  jewifh  church.  The  priefis  drew 
lots  to  know  who  Ihould  offer  it : the  defilned  perfuo 
took  a large  filver  di/h,  iu  with  was  a cenfer  lull  of 
incenfe  ; and  being  acconopanicd  by  another  prieil 
carrying  Tome  lire  coals  from  the  altar,  went  into  the 
temple.  There,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  ftrtick  upon  an  infirument  of  brafs  placed 
between  the  temple  and  the  titart  and  being  returned 
to  the  altar,  be  who  brought  the  fire  left  it  there,  and 
went  away.  'Fheo  the  offerer  of  incenfe  hiving  faid 
a prayer  or  two,  waited  the  fi^nal,  which  was  the 
baming  of  the  holocaufi  ; immediately  upon  which  be 
fet  fire  to  the  incenfe,  the  whole  multitode  contiouiog 
all  the  time  in  prarer.  'Hie  quantity  of  incenfe  offer- 
ed each  day  was  half  a pound  in  the  cnoroing  and  aa 
much  at  night. 

One  reatoti  of  this  oontioual  burning  ofiocenfe  might 
be,  that  the  multitude  of  victims  that  were  continually 
ofiered  up,  would  have  made  the  temple  fmcll  like  a 
daughter- hnufe,  and  crmfrcpiently  have  Infpired  tlie 
comen  rather  with  difgufi  and  averfion,  than  awe  and 
reverence,  had  it  not  ^en  overpowered  by  the  agree- 
able fragrance  of  thofe  perfume*. 

INCEPTIVE,  a word  ufed  by  Dr  WaUrs  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  moments,  or  tirfi  principles,  which,  (hough 
cf  no  magnitixle  themfrives,  are  yet  capable  of  produ- 
cing fuch  as  are.  Thus  a point  haa  no  magnitude  it- 
fclf,  but  is  inceptive  of  1 line  wbicb  it  produces  by  iu 
motion.  So  a line,  though  it  have  no  breadth,  is  yet 
inceptive  of  breadth  ; that  is,  it  is  capable,  by  its  mo* 
tion,  of  producing  a furface  which  hasbreadtli,  &c. 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  venereal  commerce  between 
pcHon*  who  are  related  in  a degree  wherein  marriage 
is  prohibitedi  hy  the  law  of  the  country. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  marriage  ought  to  be 
permilud  bcta*een  kissfolLa,  to  the  end  that  (he  af- 

£cdifii>» 
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fvAiou  fo  nectnary  in  marriage  might  be  heightened 
by  thia  double  tie  1 yet  the  ruUa  M the  church  have 
formerly  calended  tbii  prohibition  even  to  the  fceeoth 
degrees  but  time  hai  now  brought  it  down  to  the  third 
Of  fourth  degree. 

Mod  nationa  look  on  inceft  with  horror,  PerTia  and 
Egypt  alone  eacepted.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  andent 
king!  of  ihofc  countriea  we  meet  with  inftancea  of  the 
brother*!  marrying  the  Ctler;  the  rtafon  waa,  becaufe 
they  thought  it  too  mean  to  join  in  alliance  with  their 
own  fub^eda,  and  dill  more  fo  to  bare  married  into 
any  foreign  ^mily. 

Imcht  Spirihtalt  a crime  committed  in  like  manner 
between  perfoni  who  bare  a fpiritual  alL'ance  by  roeina 
of  baptlfm  or  confirmation. 

Spiritual  inced  ia  alfo  underdood  of  a dear,  or  other 
beneficiary,  wboenjoya  both  the  mother  and  daughters 
that  ia,  liolda  two  bencficea,  the  one  whereof  dependa 
upon  the  collation  of  the  other. 

Such  a fpiritual  inced  rendtra  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  beoeficea  racant. 

INCH,  a well-known  mrafure  of  length  s being  the 
twelfth  part  of  a foot,  and  equal  to  three  barijr-coma 
in  length. 

Jmcm  of  CantVt,  (fale  by).  See  CaNOtt. 

lNCH(contradtcdfromthe  Gaelic  mmV  **an  ifland’*), 
a word  prefixed  to  the  names  of  diderent  places  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

JncM‘Colm  or  Cofumki,  the  i(1c  of  Coliimbi,  an  ifland 
fituated  00  the  frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  and  famous 
for  its  monaftcry.  See  Fosth. 

Tbia  monaftery  waa  founded  about  1 1 23,  by  Alex- 
ander!. 00  the  following  occafion.  In  paflitig  the  frith 
of  Forth  he  waa  orertaken  with  a riolent  dorm,  which 
drove  him  to  this  ifland,  where  he  met  with  the  mod 
hofpitabic  reception  from  a poor  hermit,  then  redding 
here  in  the  chapel  of  St  Columba,  who,  for  the  three 
days  that  the  king  continued  there  tempeft-bouod,  en- 
tertained him  with  the  milk  of  hia  cow,  and  a few 
fhcll  fifh.  Hia  majedy,  from  the  fenfe  of  the  danger 
be  bad  efcaped,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  faint  to  whom 
he  attributed  hit  fafety,  vowed  fome  token  of  refpe^S 
and  accordingly  founded  here  a monadcry  of  Auguf- 
tinea,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Columba.  Allan  de  Mor- 
timer,lord  of  Abcrdour,who  attended  Edward  HI. in  hia 
Scotch  expedition,  bellowed  half  of  ihofe  lands  on  the 
monks  of  this  ifland,  for  the  privilege  of  a himily  burial- 
placeiotheir  church.— The  buddings madeinconfcquence 
of  the  piety  of  Alexander  were  very  confidcrable.  There 
are  fliU  to  be  feen’a  large  fquare  tower  belonging  to 
the  church,  the  ruini  of  the  church,  and  of  fevrrtl 
other  buildings.  I'he  wealth  of  tbia  place  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  proved  fb  (Irong  a temptation  to  hia 
fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Forth,  as  to  fopprefa  all  the 
horror  of  faerdege  and  refpcA  to  the  fane\ity  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  EngUfli  landed,  and  fpared  not  even 
the  furniture  more  immediately  confecrated  to  dlviue 
wotihip.  But  due  vengeance  overtook  them  ; for  in 
a florm  which  intlaotly  foDuwed,  many  of  them  pe- 
rifhed  s thofe  who  efcaped,  llruck  with  the  juflice  of 
the  judgment,  vowed  to  make  umple  rccompence  to 
the  injured  faint.  The  tempeft  ceafed  s and  they  made 
the  promifed  atonement. «~The  Danilh  monument,  fi- 
gured by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  Ilea  on  the  fouth-eall  fide 
of  the  building,  on  a rifing  grettnd.  It  U of  a rigid 
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form,  and  the  fur^ee  ornamented  with  (cale-like  fi- 
gurca.  At  each  end  ia  the  reprefeotation  of  a human 
head. 

I fmall  ifland  fituated  in  the  fame  frith, 
midway  between  the  port  of  Leith  and  Kinghora  on 
the  oppofite  fliorc.  ^e  Fobth. 

This  ifland  la  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  gal- 
lant Keith  who  fo  gteatly  fignalixed  himfcif  by  hia 
valour  in  1010,  in  the  battle  of  Barry,  in  Angus, 
gainft  the  Danes ; after  which  he  received  in  reward 
the  barony  of  Keith,  in  Lothian,  and  tbia  little 
ifle.  In  1549  the  Englifh  fleet,  frnt  by  Edward  VI. 
to  aflift  the  lords  of  the  congregation  againfl  the 
queen-dowager,  landed,  and  began  to  fortify  this 
ifland,  of  the  importance  of  which  they  grew  fen- 
Able  after  their  negicd  of  fccuring  tlie  port  of  Leith, 
fo  lately  in  their  power.  They  left  here  five  com- 
panies to  cover  the  workmen  under  the  command  of 
Cotterel  ; but  their  operations  were  foon  intemiptcd 
by  M.  Defle,  general  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  who 
took  the  place,  after  a gallant  defence  on  the  pa?t  of 
the  Englilh.  The  Scots  kept  poflrdllon  for  fome  ycara* 
but  at  lift  the  fortifications  weie  detlroyed  by  ac^  of 
parliament,  to  prevent  it  from  being  of  any  ufe  to  the 
former.  The  French  gave  it  the  name  of  I/ifU  tiet 
chn.'(nnt  from  its  property  of  foon  fattening  borfea. 
^In  1497.  by  order  of  council,  all  venereal  pacicnta 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  tranfported 
there,  ne  dririmtnti  rff^bfua  cap^ret. 

JtiCH'Gatvie,  a fmall  iiund,  aUo  lying  in  the  frith 
of  Forth.  See  Forth, 

INCH.\NTMENT.  Sec  Witchcraft. 

INCHOATIVE,  a term  fignifying  the  beginning 
of  a thing  or  aCiioo  ; the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  inetptnst. 

IncnoA^irt  verhtx  denote,  according  to  Prifeian  and 
other  grammarians,  verba  that  are  ckaraflerifcd  by  the 
termination  jeo  or fcor^  added  to  their  primitives  : as 
attgefco  from  av^eo,  caltfio  from  ra4ro,  duUtfto  from  duJcis, 
irofeor  from  irtf,  &c. 

INCIDENCE,  denotes  the  diref^inn  in  which  one 
body  Arikeson  another.  See  Orrics  and  Mechanics. 

yfnj/e  of  Iscmfitcti.  See  Ancli.  • 

INCIDENT,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  an  event, 
or  a particular  circumflance  of  fome  event. 

InCioimt,  in  law,  is  a thing  appertaining  to,  or 
following  another,  that  is  more  worthy  or  principal. 
A court-baron  is  infrparably  incident  to  a manor;  and 
• court  of  pie  powders  to  a fair. 

iNciDisr  (iiligrru-e,  in  Scots  law,  a warrant  granted 
by  a lord  ordinary  in  the  court  of  feflion,  fur  citing 
wiineflea  for  proving  any  point,  or  for  production  of 
any  writing  neceAary  for  preparing  the  caufe  for  a 
final  deierminaiion,  or  before  it  goes  to  a general 
proof. 

iNCiDeNT,  in  a poem,  ia  an  epifode.  or  particular 
a^ion,  joined  to  the  principal  adtioo,  or  depending 
on  it. 

A good  comedy  ia  to  be  full  of  agrccaMc  inetdentt, 
which  divert  the  fpcflaiors,  and  form  the  intrigue* 
The  poet  ought  always  to  make  choice  of  fuch  inci- 
dents as  are  fufceptiMe  of  ornament  luitable  to  the 
nature  of  hia  poem.  The  variety  of  inddenta  well  cor- 
dueled  makes  the  beauty  of  an  heroic  poem,  whi«  h 
ought  always  to  take  in  a certain  number  of  inddenta 
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to  rufpend  ibe  cauftro|4M»  that  would  otherwifc  break 
out  too  foon. 

INCINEUATION,  (Jcrivcd  from  in^  sod  (imu, 
**a(hei,*')  ia  Cbemidryt  the  reduf^ion  of  vegcUble* 
iuto  a(hc*t  by  burning  them  gently* 

INCISIVE,  an  apprlUtion  given  to  whatever  cut! 
or  divide*:  thuft,  the  foreteeth  aie  called  dneu  metfi* 
Ti,  or  cutter*:  and  medictnci  of  an  attenuating  uaturc, 
incideniv,  or  incirive  mcdicinca. 

JNCLE,  a kind  of  tape  made  of  linen  yarn. 

INCLINATION!  «•  a word  frer^uently  ufed  by 
mathematician*,  and  fiptifte*  the  mutual  approach, 
tendency!  or  leaning  of  two  line*  or  two  plane*  to- 
wards each  olhiT,  fo  ai  to  make  an  angle. 

INC  LINATION  in  a mural  fenfe.  See  A r petit*. 

INCLINED  Etahc,  in  mechanicB,  one  that  make* 
an  oblique  an.  le  with  the  horizon.  See  Mechanics. 

INCOGNlTOi  or  incog,  it  applied  to  a perfun 
who  I*  in  any  pl.-ice  where  he  would  not  be  known  : 
but  it  il  more  particularly  applied  to  prince*,  or  great 
men.  who  enter  town*,  or  walk  the  Qrteis,  without 
their  ordinary  train  or  the  ufual  mark*  of  their  diflinc- 
tion  and  quality. 

INCOMUllSTIBLE  cloth.  Sec  Asbestos. 
On  this  Crooilcdt  obferves,  that  the  natural  ilore  of 
the  albefti  is  in  proportion  lo  their  economical  ufc. 
both  being  very  incunbdctable.  **  It  is  an  old  trade- 
dion  (fay*  he],  that  in  furmer  ages  they  made  ctoiliei 
of  the  bbrous  anwlli.  which  is  faid  to  be  cumpofed  by 
the  W'ord  ; hut  it  ia  nut  very  piobabic.  Hdcc  if  cne 
may  conclude  from  fome  tridc*  now  made  of  it,  as 
ba^a,  ribbon*,  and  other  things,  fuch  a drefs  could 
neither  have  an  agreeable  appearance,  nor  be  of  any 
convcoiency  or  advantage.  It  is  mure  probable  that  the 
Scythians  drefleO  their  dead  bodies,  which  were  to  be 
burned,  in  a cloth  manufadured  of  this  flooe  j and  tbit 
perhaps  bss  occaboned  the  ab«>ye  fable."  M.  Magellan 
conRrms  this  opinion  of  Cronfledt's,  and  informs  us 
thst  fome  of  the  Romans  alfo  inclufed  dead  bodies  in 
cloth  of  this  kind.  In  the  year  1756  or  1757  he  tells 
us,  that  he  faw  a large  piece  of  afbcAos  cloth  found  in 
a flonc  tomb,  with  the  sihes  of  a Roman,  as  appeared 
by  the  epitaph. . It  was  kept,  with  the  tomb  alfo,  if 
our  author  remembers  rightU,  in  the  right-hand  wing 
of  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome.  The  under-libratiao, 
in  order  to  (how  that  it  was  incombuHible,  Lghicd  a 
candle,  and  let  fume  drops  of  wax  fall  on  the  cloth, 
which  he  fet  on  fire  with  a candle  in  his  prcfcnce  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  cloth.  Its  texture  wascoarfe, 
but  much  foftcr  than  hecculd  haveexpeded. 

INCOMOUSTiBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be 
burnt  or  confumed  by  hre.  Asblstos. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a term  in  geometry, 
tsfed  where  two  lines,  when  compared  to  each  other, 
have  DO  common  mcafure,  how  Imall  foever,  that  w ill 
cxadly  roeafurc  them  both.  And  'in  general,  two 
quantities  are  faid  to  be  incummcnfurable,  when  no  third 
quantity  can  bclound  that  is  an  abquot  part  of  both. 

iNCOuushiVkAtLM  Numhrt,  arc  iuch  axhave  ivo  com- 
mon divifor  that  will  divide  them  both  equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  cannot  fubtiil  with 
another  without  dcAroytng  it ; thus  cold  aud  heat  are 
incompatible  in  the  fame  fubjed,  the  ftraogcll  over- 
coming and  expelling  the  weakcA. 

INCONTINENCE^  iuotdiaacy  of  the  fcxual  ap- 


petite} tisfl.  It  la  the  oppoTitc  of  chaftity.  SccChai  Inconci- 
TITY  and  CoMTlMENCt. 

IncosTiNkNCE,  in  the  eye  of  law,  is  of  divers  kinds;  io^,nbcBi. 
as  in  calcs  of  bigamy,  rapes,  fodomy,  or  buggery,  get-  j- 

ting  baAards;  aU  which  are  punilhed  by  lUtuie.  See  ay 
Hen.  Vill.  cap.  6.  18  Elia.  cap.  7.  j Jsc.  I.  cap.  11. 
loctmifnciiey  of  pricAs  is  piinilhable  by  the  ordinary^ 
by  imprifonmeot,  Sic,  1 Hea.  VII.  cap.4. 

Incontinence,  ia  medicine,  AgniAes  an  inability 
in  any  of  the  organs  to  reuin  what  IhuuUl  not  be  dif- 
diarged  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will  But  io- 
continence  ia  muA  frequently  ufed  with  regard  lo  an 
involuntary  difeharge  of  urine  oiberwife  called  tUtU- 
t€4.  See  MsDiciNi.-/H«irx. 

INCORPORATION,  in  pharmacy,  is  much  the 
(ante  as  impalUtioo,  being  a reduction  of  dry  fubilan. 

CCS  to  the  cuniitlence  of  a palie,  by  the  admixture  of 
fome  fluid  : thus  pilU,  boles,  troches,  and  plaAcrs, 
arc  made  by  incorporation.  Anotlrcr  incorporation  ia 
when  things  of  diAcrent  confiilcoues  are  by  digeAtoa 
reduced  to  one  common  conAAcnce. 

JncokPoSidfiON  or  B9dj‘CQrfvrat4,  See  CoarokA* 

TIOM. 

INCORPOREAL,  fpiritual;  a thing,  or  fubflance* 
which  has  no  body.  I'lius  the  foul  ot  man  is  incor- 
poreal, and  may  fubAA  tudepeudent  of  the  body.  See 

METASHTSiCS. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be  cor- 
rupted. Thus  fpiriiual  fcihliances,  as  angels,  human 
fouls,  &c.  and  thus  alfo  glah^  gold,  mercury,  &c.  may 
be  called  ituorryptihU. 

INCOK RUPTI BLES,  IvcoaauFTiBiLit,  the 
name  of  a fccl  which  fprang  out  of  the  Eutychiaos.— 

Their  diAingnilhing  tenet  was,  that  the  body  of  Jefua 
Cbritt  was  incorrupublc ; by  which  they  meant,  that 
after  and  from  the  time  whertin  he  was  formed  in  the 
womb  of  bia  holy  mother,  he  waa  not  fufceptiblc  of 
any  change  or  alteration  ; tmt  even  of  any  natural  and 
iooocent  paOiona,  as  of  hunger,  thirA,  &c.  id  that  be 
eat  without  any  ocesAon,  before  his  death,  as  well  as 
after  hia  refurtetiion.  And  hence  it  waa  that  they 
took  their  name. 

INCRASSATING,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  the  rea- 
dering  of  fuids  thicker  by  tbe  mialure  of  other  fub* 

Aance*  Ufa  Auid,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  the  tbinoer 
parts. 

INCUBATION,  the  lAion  of  1 hen,  or  other 
fowl,  brooding  on  her  eggs.  Sec  Hatcmimo. 

INCUBUS,  NiCHT-Msks,  a ditcalc  coniiAing  m 
an  oppreflioii  of  the  breaA,  fo  very  violeat,  that  tht  * 

patient  caiiuut  fpeak  or  even  breathe.  Titt  word  ia 
derived  from  tbe  Latin  tacuhan^  to  **  lie  down"  oft 
any  thing  and  preU  it : the  Greeks  call  it 
q.  d.  faliaur,  **  Icapcr,.*'  or  one  that  ruAietb  on  a 
perfoD. 

la  this  difeafe  the  Arnfet  are  not  quite  loA,  bat 
drowned  and  aAoniflied,  as  is  the  undcrAandiag  and 
imagination  ; fo  that  the  patient  feems  to  think  fom« 
huge  weiglit  thrown  on  him,  mdy  to  Arangle  him» 

Children  arc  very  liable  to  ibis  dillcmpcr;  foartfai 
people,  aud  men  of  much  Audy  and  Bp(4icatioo  o£ 
mind  ; by  rcaion  tlie  llomacbia  all  thcle  Audi  lomc  dif* 

AcuUy  in  digcAion. 

INCUMBENT,  a clak  or  miniAcr  who  is  refideot 
on  his  bcniAcc ; be  ia  called  lariMi^ea^  bccauic  be  doea» 
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locurrttioAor  It  Uaft  onght  to.  bead  !ui  whole  ftudy  to  difehar^e 
il  the  cure  of  hift  church. 

Irt’tpeo-  incurvation  of  the  Rati  of  Light,  their 
(km*-  beodin^  out  of  a rcttilincar  ftraii.ht  courfe.  occafiuned 
^ by  refraftion.  Set  0?ticj. 

INCUS,  in  anatumg.  a bone  of  the  ioteroal  ear. 
fomewbat  refembling  one  of  the  anterior  dentes  mo 
laicfi.  See  Anatomy,  oa  141. 

INDLFEASIULE,  a term  in  law  for  what  can- 
not be  defeated  or  made  void  ; as  an  indeteafible  etlate 
of  inheritance,  dec. 

IsonrsAstBit  Right  to  the  7brotu,  See  f/suKot’ 
TJitr  Right, 

INDEFINITE,  that  which  has  no  certain  bounds, 
or  to  which  the  human  mind  cannot  afEx  any. 

Indkfinite.  in  grammar,  is  undcrllood  of  nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs.  partici(>lrs,  articles,  &c.  «hich  are 
left  in  an  uniertain  indeterminate  fenfe,  and  not  Hxed 
to  any  particular  time,  thing,  or  other  ciicumdance. 

INDELIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  cancelled 
or  effaced. 

INDEMNITY,  in  law,  the  faving  harmlefs ; or  a 
writing  to  fecure  one  from  all  damage  and  danger  that 
may  enfue  from  any  a^. 

INDEN  FED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  outline  of 
an  cidinary  is  notched  like  the  teeth  of  a faw. 

INDENTURE,  io  Law^  a writing  which  com- 
prifes  IciiEic  contradi  between  two  at  leaft  { being  in- 
dented at  top.  anfwcrable  to  another  part  wliicb  has 
the  fame  contents.  See  Deed. 

* INDEPENDENTS,  a feA  of  Proteftants  fo  called 
from  their  maintaining  that  each  congregation  of  Chrif- 
fttans.  which  meets  in  one  houfe  for  publick  worlhip,  is 
a complete  chtirch,  has  fufftcient  power  toadt  and  per- 
form every  thing  relating  to  religious  government 
within  ilfetf,  an  1 is  in  no  refpet^  fubjcA  or  accountable 
to  other  churches. 

^ The  IndcpendenlJ,  like  every'  other  Chriftian  fe^, 
Their  ofi  derive  their  own  origin  from  the  piaflicc  of  the  a- 
gut,  polllcs  in  planting  ilic  Hrff  churches;  but  they  were 

' unknown  in  modern  times  till  they  arufe  in  England 

during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  'The  hierarchy  eda- 
btiflird  by  that  princefs  in  the  churches  of  her  domi- 
nions, the  vcSlmcnis  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  cclcbra* 
tinn  of  divine  worfhip,  the  book  of  connmen  prayer, 
and  above  all  the  iign  of  the  crofi  ufed  In  the  admini- 
ftration  of  baplifm,  were  very  offeofive  to  msny  of  her 
fubj^^li,  who  during  the  perftcuiions  of  the  farmer 
reign  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Proteftanis  of 
Germany  and  Geneva.  Thofe  men  tliought  that  the 
church  ofEnj^land  refcmblcd.  in  too  many  particulars, 
the  an:icliriHian  church  of  Rome  ; and  they  called 
perpetually  for  a more  thorough  reformation  aird  a 
purer  woifeip.  From  this  circuraftaoce  they  weix  Uig- 
mat  7cd  by  sheir  adverfaiies  with  the  general  name  of 
Puraansy  as  the  followers  of  Noratian(A)  lud  been  in 
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the  ancient  ehurch.  Elizabeth  was  not  difpofed  to  Indepen* 
comply  with  their  demandi.;  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay 
what  might  have  been  the  iflue  of  the  cunteft,  had  Lli«  ’ "" 
Puritans  been  united  among  themfelvrs  in  reoiirfients, 
views,  and  meafures  But  the  cafe  was  quite  other- 
wife.  That  lar^c  body,  compofed  of  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent ranks,  charadlers.  opinions,  and  intentions,  and 
unanimous  in  nothing  but  in  their  antipathy  to  the 
forms  of  dodrine  and  difciplioe  that  were  ciliblilhed 
by  law,  was  all  of  a fudden  divided  into  a variety  of 
feds.  Ofthtfe  the  moft  famous  was  that  which  was 
formed  about  the  year  15K1  by  Robert  3ro<:unt  a man 
infinaittng  in  his  manners,  but  unltcady  and  iiicunfii- 
ent  in  his  views  and  notions  of  men  and  things.  See 
Baowx. 

This  innovator  rliffered  not  tn  point  of  doArine  cither 
from  the  church  ofEngUud  or  from  the  rcll  of  the  Puri- 
tans; but  he  had  fomi'*d  notions  then  new  and  fiogular, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  rules  ofec- 
c^efiailical  government.  He  was  for  dividing  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  into  feparatc  focicties  or  congre- 
gatiems ; and  maintained,  that  fuch  a number  of  per- 
Ions  as  could  be  ci>ntained  io  an  ordinary  place  of 
woiihip  ought  to  be  coolidered  as  a c&mreh,  and  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  Hhat  arc  competent  to  an 
rcclLliadicil  community.  Thefe  fmall  fjcietics  he 
pronounced  indepemieni,  Jure (fivinOt  andentiiely  exempt 
from  the  Jurifdiction  of  the  bifhops,  in  whofe  handa 
the  court  had  placed  the  reins  of  fpiritual  government; 
and  alfo  from  that  of  prefbyteries  and  fynods,  which 
the  Puritans  regarded  as  the  fupreme  vtliblc  fources  of 
eccleftsilical  authority.  He  alfo  maintained,  that  the 
power  of  governing  each  congregation  refided  in  the 
people;  and  that  each  member  had  an  equal  (hare  in 
this  government,  and  an  equal  right  to  order  matters 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  lociely.  Hence  all  points 
both  of  doii^rine  and  ine  were  fubmiited  to  the 

dtfeuifion  of  the  wliole  congregation;  and  whatever 
was  fupporled  by  a majority  of  voices  pafied  into  a 
law',  ft  was  the  congregation  alfo  that  clecied  certain 
of  the  brethren  to  the  orficc  of  pallors,  to  perform  the 
duty  of  public  inftruitbion,  and  the  fevetal  branches  of 
divine  worlhipi  referving  however  to  themlelves  the 
power  iff  difmiffiiig  tbefe  miiiiiters,  and  reducing  them 
to  the  condition  of  private  member*,  whenever  they 
(hould  think  fuch  a change  conducive  to  the  fpiutual  ad- 
vantage of  the  community.  It  is  likcwiie  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  right  of  the  padors  to  preach  was  by 
no  means  of  an  cxclalrvc  nature,  or  peculiar  to  them 
alone  ; fiiice  any  member  that  thought  proper  to  ex- 
hort or  inllru^tlhe  brethren,  wai  abundantly  indulged 
in  the  liberty  of  prnphrfying  to  the  wiiolc  aflembly. 
Accordingly,  when  the  ordinary  teacher  or  pnHor  ha'i 
finifhed  his  difeourfe,  all  the  other  brethren  were  |Mrr- 
mitted  to  communicate  in  public  their  fentiments  and 
illuffrations  upon  any  ufefut  or  edifying  fubjeCt. 

V 2 The 


(a)  The  fullowcrfl  of  N-ivatian  were  called  P»rihwt^  becaufe  they  would  not  communicate' with  the  Catho- 
lic church,  under  pretence  that  her  communion  was  polluted  by  admitting  thufc  to  tlie  facred  mylUries  who 
thrau,;h  infirmity  had  facr'ficed  to  idol*  in  limes  of  perfccution.  Thefe  unhappy  men  W'crc  not  received  by 
the  church  till  after  a l)ug  c^urfe  of  prnance.  The  Novaiians  would  not  receive  them  at  all,  however  long 
their  pcuAUZc,  ur  however  finecre  their  furrow,  for  their  fin.  In  other  refpefts,  the  ancient  Puritans  were,  like 
llie  EngUfh,  orthodox  in  the  faith,  and  of  irreproachable  morals. 
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lx^tpei>  Ute  leftl  with  wluch  Bhovn  tod  hia  t([bcittea 
*^*°^*-  ntinttioed  and  propagated  thefe  notioas  watto  a high 
^ (Jcgrcc  iotempCTau  and  extravagant.  He  affirmed* 

that  aU  comtmjniun  to  be  broken  ofT  with  thofe 
* retiginui  focicties  that  were  founded  upon  a dificrent 
plan  from  hli ; and  treated,  more  efpecialljr  the  church 
of  lingland*  as  a fpuriDua  church,  whofc  miniilrri  were 
vnUwiuUy  oxdaiacd,  whofc  dlfciplinc  w ax  popilh  and 
antichrlfUan,  and  whofc  facrantents  and  inftiiutiuna 
/ wuc  deftitute  of  alt  efficacy  and  virtue.  The  fed  of 
this  hot-bcaded  innovator,  not  being  able  to  endure 
tlic  fcvcrc  treatment  which  their  «»wn  violence  had 
brought  upon  them  from  an  adroinlllration  that  was 
itot  dtliinguirhed  by  its  mitdncfs  and  indulgence,  re* 
tired  into  the  Netherlands,  and  founded  churches  at 
hliddlcbmirg  in  Zca'aitd,  and  at  Amflcrdam  and  Ley. 
den  in  tl»;  province  of  Holland  ; but  their  dUblith- 
ments  were  neither  fulid  nor  lattiog.  'I'heir  founder 
returned  into  England;  and  having  renounced  bis 
principirs  of  fcparation,  took  orders  in  the  cAabhffied 
church,  and  obtained  a benefice.  The  Puritan  exiles, 

' wfiotn  he  ihu  i ab<indoncd,  difi^iecd  among  themfcKcs, 

wvie  fphi  into  panics,  and  their  alfiub  declined  from 
day  to  day.  Tltis  irga  ^ed  the  wifer  part  of  them  to 
mitigate  the  fcvcriiy  ot  :hcir  foundet'a  plan,  and  to 
3 foften  the  nV'our  of  lus  uncharitaMc  dccitiona. 

» Andjiio  pet  {on  who  had  the  cliief  merit  of  bringing 

about  this  rifuimatioQ  was  one  of  thrir  paHlors  called 
^t>hm  RUut/ffU,  a man  who  had  much  oi  the  foUnm 
puty  of  the  times,  and  no  inconltdctablc  portion  of 
learning.  I'his  well  meaning  reformer,  perceiving  the 
dcftdh  that  reigned  in  the  difcipiuie  of  Brown,  and  in 
the  fpitit  and  temper  of  his  followers,  enipbiyed  his 
7cal  und  diiigcncc  in  corrcfliiig  them,  at.d  >n  ncw< 
modelling  the  focicty  in  fuch  a maDtu.r  as  to  render  it 
iefs  odiousno  Its  adverfarics.  and  Icfs  liable  to  the  juft 
cenfure  of  thofe  true  Cbrtiliai|s.  who  look  upon  cha* 
rity  as  the  md  of  the  commandments  Hitherto  the 
fvA  had  bun  called  Rrowrifit ; tut  Kobii.fon  having, 
in  hiti  Ajioio/y,  affirmed,  Ca  um  qurmlthft pariicularem 
. tj[c  toiattiy  inlc^rom^  ci  ^irfetiam  tkciejium  ex  Jmu  pariihut 
eonjiuutem  ti.  tsuspkhufisttx  (quoaii  ahat  re- 

cltjiee)  ful  ipjo  Lift  ^7e,— \he  fed  was  henceforth  called 
InJtpendtUit  of  winch  the  apologiii  was  confidcred  as 
the  founder.  \ 

The  lm!( pendents  were  much  more  commendable 
than  the  BiowniHi.  They  furpaffidthem  both  in  the 
moderation  of  their  fentimems  and  in  the  order  of 
their  difcipline.  'I  beydid  nut,  like  Brown,  pour  forth 
bitter  and  uncharitable  invcdivct  againll  the  churches 
which  were  governed  by  rules  entirely  different  from 
theirs,  nor  pronounce  ihym  on  that  account  unworthy 
of  the  Cbriitian  name.  On  the  contrary,  though  they 
confidered  their  own  form  of  ecclcfiall.cal  government 
M of  divine  inllitutioTr,  and  as  originally  inir  duced  by 
the  authority  of  the  apoAlcs,  nay  by  lire  apoflles  them- 
frlves,  they  had  yet  candour  and  charity  enough  to 
Mcknowlcdge,  that  true  rtligiun  and  fulid  piety  might 
hounfb  in  thofe  communities  which  were  under  the 
jur.fdidttin  of  bifhops  or  the  government  of  fynods 
and  prrfbyterics.  'J'bts  is  pul  beyond  all  doubt  by  Ro* 
binfon  bimfelf,  who  expr(.fiVs  his  own  private  fenii* 
ir.ents  and  thofe  of  his  community  iu  the  following 
clear  and  prtcife  wotds : **  Profiictnor  coram  Deo  ci 


hominibui,  adeo  nobia  coovenire  cum  ecclcfiis  refor*  Irlerri. 
matis  Bcigicis  in  re  religionis,  ut  omnibus  et  lingulis 
earundem  ecclcfiarum  fidci  articulis,  prout  habentur 
in  harmonia  confefnoQum  fidei,  parati  fimus  fubferibere. 

Eccleiias  reformatas  pro  veris  et  geouinis  babemus, 
cum  ufdcmin  facris  Del  eotnmuoiauem  profitrmur,  et, 
quantum  iu  nobis  eft,  culimus.'*  They  were  aifu  much 
more  attentive  than  the  Brownitls,  in  kcepiog  on  foot 
a regular  miniftry  in  their  communities:  fur  while  the 
latter  allowed  ptomifeuoudv'  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  to  teach  In  public,  the  Independents  had,  and 
ftill  have,  a certain  number  of  minifters,  chofen  re- 
fpcAivcly  by  the  congregations  wrherc  they  arc  fixed  ; 
nor  is  any  perfon  among  them  permitted  to  fpeak  ta 
public,  before  be  has  fubir.Iucd  to  a proper  exajuina- 
turn  of  bis  capacity  and  taUiiii,  and  iKcn  approved  of 
by  the  heads  of  the  congregation. 

This  religh'us  fociely  lliJl  fubfills,  and  has  produced 
divines  as  eruiqt lit  furlcaining,  piety,  and  virtue,  as 
any  church  in  Chriftendom.  It  is  now  diiitnguifhed 
from  the  other  Prouftaut  communities  chiefly  by  the 
two  following  eirciirnllanccB. 

1.  The  Indepeiultuts  rrjiA  the  ufc  of  all  creeds  and  p, 
confeffions  drawn  up  by  fallible  meit,  requiting  of  their  the)  are 
teachers  no  other  uft  of  orthodoxy  than  a declaration  -^huo- 
of  their  belief  in  the  gol'pd  of  Jefus,  and  their  “‘ihe- 

rcnce  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  foie  ftanthird  of  faith 
and  pradice. 

2.  They  attribute  no  virtue  whatever  to  the  lite  of 
ordination  upon  which  fome  other  churches  Uy  fo 
much  tlrefs;  fiir  the  Independents  declare,  that  the 
qualifications  which  cooftttulc  a regular  miniftcr  of  live 
New  Teftament,  arc,  a linn  b:liff  in  the  gofpc),  a 
principle  of  fincerc  and  unafle^ed  piety,  a competent 
llock  of  knowledge,  a capacity  fur  leading  devotion 
and  communicating  iuHruCtion,  a ferioua  iiiclinatiou  to 
engage  in  the  important  rmpluyiiunt  of  promoting  the 
cvcrlatling  filvaiion  of  mankind,  and  oidmaiily  au  in- 
vitaiiun  to  the  pallural  ofiice  from  fomc  particular  fo- 
cirtv  of  Chriliians.  Where  thefe  things  concur,  they 
conll>cr  a perfon  as  fitted  and  authorifed  for  the  diu 
charge  of  every  duty  which  beUmgf  to  the  mluiflctial 
function  ; and  they  believe  tliat  the  impofuion  of  ilic 
hands  ofbifhops  or  prc(b}tcu  would  c-'Qvt  y to  him  nu 
powers  or  purogaiivcs  of  which  he  was  not  before 
poflilfed. 

When  the  reformers  feparaicd  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  drew  up  public  conftiUons  of  faith  or  ar- 
liclcs'of  religion,  to  which  they  demanded  fubferiptioa 
from  their  refpcC^ive  followers.  Their  purpofc  iu  tbia 
was  to  guard  againft  dangerous  hcrcfiea,  to  alccruin 
the  nu  anlng  of  Scnpiure  inuguage,  and,  wc  doubt  nut, 
to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Ipiiit  lu  tlie  bond  of 
peace.  'I'hcfc  wxrc  laudable  ends  ( but  of  the  means 
chof;n  foraUaitiiug  them,  the  late  Dr  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich, the  glory  of  tliC  Independent  churches,  and 
whofc  learning  would  have  done  tion  iur  to  any  church, 
expreffes  his  opinion  in  the  following  indignant  Ian* 

: **  How  much  fotver  the  Cbrifiian  world  va-  5 
ucth  thefe  creeds  and  conftnkms,  1 confefs,  for  my  Their  ar 
own  pait,  that  I have  no  opinion  of  them.  But 
are  told  that  they  were  gencraily  draw'ii  up  by  tliCutccf 
abU  il  divines.  But  what  cvidu.ee  is  thcic  of  this  Screeds, 
arc  diviuei  in  vog  ic  and  power  commoiilr  the  moft. 

kaowiog 
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In^epett-  knowing  and  upright?  But  granting  that  the  rcfor- 
dsnt*-  men  were  in  ihofe  days  the  ableft  divines  j the  ableft 
’ divines  educated  in  Popiih  fchot>l»t  notwithftanding 
any  pictcndcd  learning,  might  comparatively  be  very 
wiak  and  d<.fc^ivc  In  Iciipturc^knowledgc,  which  waa 
a thing  in  a manner  new  to  them.  In’iimei  of  great 
ignorance  they  might  be  men  of  eminence  1 and  yet 
far  thort  of  being  qualified  to  draw  up  and  decide  the 
true  and  precife  rules  of  faith  for  all  Chrittians.  Yea, 
tlicir  \cry  attempting  to  draw  up,  decide,  and  eflabliih, 
fuch  rules  of  faith,  i»  an  inconiclUble  evidence  of  their 
fmpriling  ignorance  and  wcaknefs.  How  could  they 
be  able  divines,  when  they  impufed  upon  the  confctencei 
of  Chridiaua  their  own  deciliona  concerning  gofpcU 
faith  and  do£\niie  ? Was  not  this  in  fa^  to  teach  and 
conftrain  Cbridians  to  depart  fri>m  the  moft  fondamen* 
tal  priuclplc  of  their  religion, and  oU^tanCf  to 
Chr'^f  the  eniy  teiuher  and  loottytver  ? But  if  they  were 
able  men,  were  they  infallible  ? No  : they  publicly  af> 
6rmed  their  own  fallibility ; and  yet  they  a^ted  aa  if 
they  had  been  infallible,  and  could  not  be  miitakeo  io 
prctcribing  faith  and  Uo^rine. 

“ But  even  if  they  were  idfaUible,  who  gave  them 
commiHion  to  dii  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  done  al- 
ready ? Could  the  full  relormers  hope  to  deliver  the 
truths  of  rvhgroti  more  fully  and  more  clearly  than  the 
Spirit  of  Cod  ? Had  they  found  out  more  apt  expref* 
ftous  liian  had  occurrid  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ? The  Son 
of  God  * rpake  not  of  lumidf;  but  as  the  Father  faid 
uiitu  him,  fo  be  fpakc*  (John  xti.  50).  ' The  Spirit 

of  truth  fpske  not  of  liimielf;  but  w lialfuc  vrr  he  heard, 
that  he  fpakc’  (John  xvi.  I}.).  * The  things  of  God 

the  apottlc'  fpakt-,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wif* 
dom  tcachct  1,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  teacheth' 
( I Cor.  ii.  1 3.J.  If  the  Chriflian  revelation  was  thus 
luindcd  dcvrii  to  us  from  the  Fouiiiain  of  Tight  with 
fo  much  care  and  rxafiuefs,  both  as  to  matter  ^nd 
wordv,  by  the  Som  of  6W,  by  the  6^/rir,  and  by  the 
who  were  the  ancient  doilors  and  bifhops  ? or 
wLo  wiic  the  liHl  rtfunncis?  nr  who  were  any  fynods 
or  affcinbliisof  r/mVirj,  that  they  dared  to  model  Chri- 
fliau  faith  into  their  own  invented  forms,  and  imp  ife 
it  upon  the  minds  of  lueu  in  their  own  devifed  terms 
and  cxprfiriwnb  ? 

**  Hath  Chritl  given  authority  to  all  bis  mtnitlers, 
to  the  end  uf  the  world,  to  new  mi-uld  his  doctrines  by 
tUc  rules  uf  human  learning,  whenever  they  think  fit  ? 
or  hath  lie  delegated  his  power  to  any  particular  per* 
funs  ? Krfilher  the  one  nor  the  other.  Hit  doctrines 
arc  not  of  fuch  a duttilc  nature}  but  ilaod  fixed,  both 
as  to  matter  and  words,  in  the  Scripture.  And  it  is 
at  any  man's  /eri7,  who  pretends  to  put  them,  as  they 
art  ruki  of  fuiib,  into  any  new  drefs  or  fhape.  I con. 
elude  tiicrefurc,  th»t  the  firli  reformers,  and  ail  conn* 
ciU,  fyuods,  and  sirembUrs,  who  have  met  together  to 
coiled,  determine,  and  decide,  to  preferibe  and  impofe 
mattera  pertaining  to  Chriflian  faith,  have  aded  with- 
out any  warrant  from  Chrifl,  and  theref>re  have  in- 
vaded the  prerogative  of  him  who  i»  the  folc  Prophet 
and  Lawgircr  tu  the  church.  Peace  and  unity,  I know, 
is  the  pretended  good  defiga  of  thofe  creeds  and  cou- 
fcllions.  But  as  God  never  fandibed  them  for  thofe 
endr,  fo  alt  the  woild  knows  they  have  produced  the 
coutrary  cfltds;  dilcord,  divjfioii,  and  the  fpilling  of 
wJioic  fcasof  Chtiilian blood,  fur  1400  years  together. " 


Such  fentimenti  as  ihefc  are  now  maintained  by  Hdepen* 
Chrillfans  of  various  denominations;  bat  they  were  . 

firft  avowed  by  the  Independents,  to  whom  therefore  ’ 
the  merit  or  dement  of  bringing  them  to  light  pro- 
perly belongs.  Our  readers  will  think  dificrciitly  of 
them  according  to  their  preconceived  opinioii»;  but 
it  is  not  our  province  either  to  confirm  or  to  confute 
them.  They  rife  almoU  ncctflarily  out  of  the  inde- 
pendent fcheme  of  congregational  churches  ; and  wc 
could  uot  fupprefs  them  vrithout  deviating  from  our 
fixed  refolutton  of  doing  juAice  to  all  religious  parties, 
as  weU  thofe  from  whom  we  differ  as  thofe  with  wfunn 
wc  agree.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  rafhly  con- 
clude, that  the  Independents  of  the  present  age, 
merely  becaufe  they  rejcA  the  ufc  of  all  creeds  of  ha- 
maa  compofition,  doubt  or  dilbclicve  tl>e  do^lniiev 
deemed  orthodox  in  other  churches-  Their  predecef- 
furs  in  the  laii  century  were  thought  to  be  more  rigid 
CalviniAs  than  the  Pirfhytcrians  thcmfclvcB ; aa  many  5 
of  thofe  may  likewife  be,  who  in  the  prefciit  century  N 't  there- 
admit  not  the  confifbons  and  formulas  of  ihe  Calvimilic^^ 
churches.  'Phey  acknowledge  as  divine  truth 
dofkrine  cantained  in  the  Scriptures ; but  they  think 
that  feripture-doArines  are  m >ll  properly  expreffed  in 
feripture  language ; and  the  fame  fpirit  of  religious 
liberty,  which  mjkes  them  rejeit  the  authority  of  bi- 
fhopfand  fynods  in  matters  of  difcipliTie,  nukes  ihcnt 
rtjtA  the  fame  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  1 1 ci- 
ther cafe,  to  call  any  man  or  body  of  men  tiieirm  iiUrs, 
wuulil,  in  their  opinion,  be  a violation  uf  the  divine 
law,  fince  one  is  their  matter,  even  CiuiA,  aud  tlury 
all  arc  bicthren.”  7 

In  fiipportof  theitfchcmerifcongregationalchiirvhc*,^*^' 
they  obferve,  that  the  word  which  wc  trsKllatc,^^  in,.,.. 

thureh^  is  always  ufed  in  Scripture  to  figpify  either  aperuterif 
ftnyle  tongregaUon^  or  (he  p!<ut  where  a fingle  congiegi-p^  cenKre- 
tion  meets.  Thus  that  unlawful  alfembly  at 
brougiit  togetlier  againtl  Paul  by  the  craft9:ne;ii,  is*"' 
called  church  (Adis  xjx.  31,  39,41.}  I'he 

word,  however,  is  generally  applied  to  a mure  faervd 
ufe  i but  Aiil  it  figtiifies  either  the  lody  afT>.mb)tng,  or 
the  phee  in  which  it  aflemblcs.  The  whole  body  of 
the  difciples  at  Corinth  is  called  the  oburth,  and  fpoken 
of  as  eonting  together  into  otte pLiCt  ( • Cor.  xiv.  2 j.) 

The  place  into  which  they  came  together  we  find  like- 
wife  called  a eburtb  i wheti  ye  come  together  in  ilse 
eburcbf^  when  ye  come  logelher  ituoouc  place"  ( 1 Cur, 
xi.  tS,  70.).  Wherever  there  weie  rou  e congrega- 
tions than  one,  there  were  iikewiie  caoeo  cbarchtr  than 
one : Thus,  liCt  your  women  keep  filence  in  the 
ehurebftt  •»  ( j id.)  The  wbole 

natiou  of  Ifiacl  is  indeed  called  a ebureb^  hut  ti  was  no- 
more  ih.in  a Angle  congtegatiun  ; for  it  had  but  one. 
place  of  public  worlh.p.  vie.  firA  iho  tabcrnailr,  ani 
afterwards  thetc-nple.  I'tie  Catholic  church  of  Ch>til, 
hiB  holy  nation  and  kingdom,  is  likewife  a tbigtc  coa- 
prcgalion,  having  one  place  of  worthip,  vix  htavm, 
where  all  the  membtrs  airc.r/ale  by  faith  and  hold  com* 
muiiiun;  and  in  uhich,  whui  they  fiuU  ad  he  fully. 
gatUcied'li'gcihcr,  they  wdl  in  fadl  be  one  glut  ion*  ai- 
lembly.  We  find  it  called  **  the  general  alfembly  and. 
chutc'.i  of  the  firii-buni,  whole  names  aic  wiiiteu  in. 
heaven. " 

Bcfidci  thefc,  the  [udt’j>endi*nt  cau  find  no  other  dc-< 
fctiptioiof  a wliui'ch  ill  ll«c  Ttcw  Tcflomcnt  ; nut  \ 

Ud'ie 
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trice  of  1 diocefe  or  prcfby-trry  conf>i\lng  of  federal 
congtrgati  «iit  all  fubje^  to  oue  jurifdiition.  The 
number  of  difclples  in  Jerufalem  vrai  certainly  great 
before  they  were  difperfrd  by  the  perfecution  in  which 
Paul  bore  fo  aflive  a part:  yet  they  are  never  men- 
tioned at  forming  didinft  anemblies*  but  as  oor  afTcm- 
bly  meeting  with  its  ciders  in  one  place  { fometimes  in 
the  templcf  fometimes  io  Solomon*!  porch*  and  fome- 
tildes  in  an  upper  room.  After  tlie  difperfion,  the 
difcipics  who  fled  from  Jetufalem«  as  they  could  no 
longer  affemble  in  one  place*  are  never  called  a church 
by  ihemfrlvcB*  or  one  church*  but  the  churchtt  of  Judeai 
Samaria,  and  Galilee.  (Ai\s  ix.  3 1.  Gal.  i.  32.) 
Whence  the  Independent  concludes,  chat  in  Jerufalem 
the  words  church  and  congregation  were  of  the  fame  im- 
port t and  if  fuch  was  the  cafe  there*  where  the  gofpcl 
was  fird  preache  )*  he  thinks  we  may  rcafonably  exp^ 
to  6nd  it  fo  in  other  places.  Thus  when  Paul  on  his 
journey  calls  the  elders  uf  the  church  of  Ephefus  to 
Miletus*  he  fpeaks  to  them  as  the  joint  overfrers  of  a 
fingle  cun.!Tcgatiun  : **  Take  heed  to  yourfelvts.  and 
to  all  the  flock*  over  which  the  Holy  Gholl  hath  made 
you  overfeers”  (A^xx.  38.)  Had  the  church  at 
Ephefus  coofifled  of  different  congregativns  united 
tinder  fuch  a jurifdiAion  as  that  of  a modern  preihy- 
tery*  it  would  have  been  natural  to  fay*  **  Take  heed 
to  yourfelvcs*  and  to  the  Jloch  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghoil  hath  made  you  overfeers  :**  but  this  is  a way  of 
fpcaking  of  which  the  Independent  finds  not  an  in* 
llance  in  the  whole  New  Teflameiit.  The  facred  wri- 
ters, when  fpeaking  of  all  the  Chriflians  tn  a nation 
or  province,  never  call  them  the  church  of  fuch  a nation 
or  province,  but /ie  churehet  of  Galatia  (Gal.  t.  2.), 
the  churehee  of  Macedonia  ( 3 Cor.  vtii.  1.),  the  churches 
of  Afu  ( t Cor.  xvi.  10.^  On  the  other  liand*  when 
fpeaking  of  the  difciples  in  a city  or  town,  who  might 
ordinarily  affemble  in  one  place*  they  uniformly  call 
them'  a church;  faying*  the  church  of  Antioch*  the 
church  at  Corinth*  the  church  of  Ephefus*  and  the 
like. 

In  each  of  thefe  churches  or  congregations  there 
were  eUrre  or  prejhjters  and  deacons ; and  in  every  church 
there  feems  to  have  been  more  than  one  elder*  in  feme 
a great  many*  who  all  '*  laboured  in  word  and  doc- 
trine.** Thus  we  read  (AAsxiv.  33  ) of  Paul  and 
r Barnabas  ordaining  elders  in  every  church;  and  (Ads 
XX.  1 7.)  of  a company  of  ciders  in  the  church  of  Ephe- 
fus,  who  were  exhorted  to  **  feed  the  flock*  and  to 
take  heed  to  ihemfelves  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghoff  had  made  them  overfeers:’*  but  of  fuch 
ciders  asare  to  be  found  in  modern prefbyterian  chuichrs, 
who  neither  teach  nor  arc  apt  to  teach*  the  Indepea- 
dent  finds  no  vclligc  in  the  Scripture**  nor  in  the  car- 
Iteff  uninfpired  writers  of  the  Cbriflian  chuich.  The 
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rule  or  government  of  this  prelbvtery  or  elderfhip  in  a 
clmrch  is  not  their  own  but  Chrifl’s.  They  arc  not 
lords  over  God’s  heritage*  nor  can  they  pretend  to  more 
power  over  the  difciples  than  the  apoiUes  had.  But 
when  the  adminiflration  of  the  apoffles  in  the  church 
of  Jerufalem*  and  other  churches  where  they  aded  as 
elders*  is  inrjuired  into  by  an  Independent,  it  does  not 
appear  to  him  that  they  did  any  thing  of  common 
concern  to  the  church*  without  the  confent  of  the 
multitude:  nay,  it  teems  they  thought  it  neceffary  to 
judge  and  determine  in  difeipifne  in  prcfence  of  the 
whole  church ( Ads vi.  1—6  xv.  22.  1 Cor.  v.  j.  4,  5. ) 
Exc.immunication  and  ahfuluiion  were  in  tke  power  of 
the  church  at  Corinth,  and  not  of  the  elders  ai  dittin- 
guilhed  front  the  congregation  (1  Cor.  v.  3 Cor.  ii. ) »*'Wa 

I'hc  apo’lle  indeed  fpeaks  of  his  delivering  fome  U’lto****” 

Satan  ( 1 Tim.  i.  20  ).  but  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that 
hc  did  it  by  hicnfelf*  and  not  after  the  manner  pointed  at  gregatws, 
iCor.v.4,3:  even  as  it  does  not  appear*fTom  his  faying, 
in  one  epiitle  that  the  gift  was  given  unto  Pimothy  by 
the  puctinj  on  of  bis  hands,  that  this  was  not  done 
in  the  prcjhytery  of  a church,  as  in  the  other  epiitle 
wc  find  it  actually  was.  The  trying  and  jmlgmg  of 
falfc  apolties  was  a matter  of  the  Hrit  importance : but 
it  was  done  by  the  eiders  with  the  flock  at  Ephefus 
(Rev.  it.  2.  Ads  XX.  28,);  anti  that  whole  flock  did 
in  the  days  of  Ignatius  all  partake  of  the  Lord’s  fup- 
per,  and  pray  together  io  one(s)  place.  Even  the 
power  of  binding  and  hK>rmg,  or  llie  p^jwer  of  the  keys, 
as  it  has  been  cdlcd,  was  by  our  Saviour  conferred  not 
upon  a particular  order  of  difciples*  but  upon  the 
church  : **  If  thy  brotlier  (hall  trefpafa  againfl  thee, 

and  tel!  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  : 
if  he  lhall  hear  thee,  tlioti  hall  gained  thy  brother.  But 
if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more*  that  in  the  mouth  of  one  or  two  witneiTcs  cver^ 
word  may  be  eftablilhcd.  And  if  be  fliall  neglcd  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church : but  if  he  negledk 
to  bear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  kcathen 
man  and  a publican.  Verily  I fay  ITnto  you,  what- 
foever  ye  fhall  bind  on  earth*  Iball  be  bound,  &c. 

(St  Mat.  xviii.  15,  16*  17*  ifl.).  It  is  not  faid*  if  he 
fhsll  negled  to  hear  the  one  or  two,  trll  it  to  the  r/> 
ders  of  the  church;  far  left  can  it  be  meant  that  the 
offended  perfon  ihould  trll  the  cati**e  of  his  offence  to 
a// the  dilciples  in  a prefbytery  or  diocefe  conhtiing  of 
many  congregations:  but  he  is  required  to  tell  it  to 
that  particular  church  or  eongre^,ttion  to  which  they  fO 
both  belong  } and  the  frntcnce  of  that  affembly,  pro-  ^f  ^hiJi 
• nounced  by  its  elders*  is  in  a tery  folemn  manner  jp.  *hef«.teoes 
clarrd  to  tinal*  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal  to^ 
any  juiildiction  on  earth. 

With  rcfpcfl  to  the  cwyiUut.ng  of  elders  io  any  clmrch  What  Con- 
or congregation,  the  ludependcnt  reafuns  in  the  fo|.  ibtu(e*el* 

lowing '•f*'"* 

n chufch. 


(b)  The  evidence  upon  which  this  is  fsid  by  Mr  Glai  (for  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  it  extrafled  from  his 
works),  is  probably  the  fidlo wing  paffage  in  the  epiiUe  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephelians:  i»»r  »«< 

tfiftvxy,  &c.  **  For  if  the  pisyer  of  one  or  (wo  be  of  fuch  force  as  are  told,  how  much  more  prevalent 
muff  that  be  which  is  made  by  the  btlhop  and  the  whole  church  } lie  ilien  that  docs  not  come  together  into 
the yhme p/ace  with  it,  is  proud*  and  hath  condemned  htmfcif;  fur  it  is  written*  God  relifleth  the  pruud.  Let 
US  not  therefore  refiff  the  biihop,  that  we  may  be  the  fervants  of  Goi.**  The  fentcnce.  as  it  thus  itands  by 
itfelfy  certainly  countenances  Mr  Glas’s  fcheme  ; hut  the  reader  who  thinks  any  regard  due  to  the  teffimony  of 
Ignatius*  will  do  well  to  perufe  the  whole  cpiffle  at  publiihed  by  Voflius* 
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ffv^epefi'  losing  manofr  t The  of!icer«  of  ChrliVi  •ppoiniment 
arc  either  ordinary  and  permanent  in  the  church,  or 
' ' they  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  the  planting  of 

Chriliianity.  The  cxcraordinary  were  thofe  who  were 
emplo)cd  in  laying  the  plan  of  the  gofpcl  churches, 
and  in  publilhing  the  New  TelUment  revelation  Such 
were  the  apoftles,  the  chofen  wiincfrev  of  our  Siviour*a 
^ refurreition  ; fuch  were  the  prophet*  infpired  by  the 
Holy  Gho*l  for  explaioitjg  iafaiitbly  the  Old  Teftv 
meat  by  the  thing*  writ?er\  in  the  New;  and  fuch  were 
the  evangelifla,  the  apoillca  miniilcra.  Thefe  can  be 
fuccrcdcd  by  none  in  that  which  wax  peculiar  to  them, 
becaiife  tfieir  work  was  completed  by  themfelvea.  Hut 
they  arc  fucceeded  in  all  that  was  not  peculiar  to  them 
by  ciders  and  deacons,  the  only  two  ordinary  and  per- 
manent orders  of  miniilers  in  the  church.  Wc  have 
already  fecn,  that  it  belongs  to  the  olhce  of  the  elder 
to  feed  the  dock,  of  Cbrill ; and  the  only  quelliun  to 
be  fettled  is,  how  men  are  ordinarily  called  to  that 
office  f for  about  the  office  of  the  deacon  there  is  little 
or  no  difputc.  No  man  now  can  pretend  to  be  fo 
called  of  God  to  the  miniliry  of  the  word  as  the  a- 
podles  and  other  infpired  elders  were,  whom  he  chofe 
to  be  the  publiffiera  of  liis  revealed  truth,  and  to  whofe 
* miOion  he  bore  witnefs  io  an  extraordinary  manner. 

But  what  the  apoftlcs  were  to  thofe  who  bad  the  di- 
vine oracles  from  their  mouths,  that  their  writings  arc 
to  us : and  therefore  as  no  man  can  lawfully  pretend  a 
call  ftetr.  God  to  make  any  addition  to  thole  writings, 
fo  neither  can  any  man  pretend  to  be  lawfully  called  to 
the  mioiflry  of  the  word  already  written  but  in  the 
manner  which  that  word  direfls.  Now  there  it  no- 
thing of  which  the  New  Teftsment  fpcaki  more  clear- 
ly than  of  the  charaStrt  of  thofe  who  fhould  cxercifc 
the  office  of  eiders  in  the  church,  and  of  the  a^ual  ex- 
ercife  of  that  office.  The  former  arc  graphically  drawn 
in  the  tpillks  to  Timothy  and  Titus;  and  the  latter  is 
minutely  deferibed  in  Paul’s  difeoutfe  to  the  Ephehan 
ciders,  in  Peter’s  cxhoitation  to  elders,  and  our  Lord’s 
commrffinn  to  thofe  miniltcrs,  with  whom  he  promifed 
to  be  alv.ays  prefent  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  is  rot  competent  for  any  mao  or  body  of  men  to  add 
to,  or  diminilh  from,  the  defctlption  of  a gofpel  mi- 
nifler  given  in  thefe  places,  fo  as  to  infill  upon  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  any  qualiticatiun  which  is  not  there  meotion- 
cd,  or  to  difpenfe  with  any  qualification  as  nerdicfs 
which  is  there  required.  Keilhcr  has  Jefus  Cbrill, 
the  only  legiflator  to  the  church,  given  to  any  mini- 
or  people  any  power  or  right  whatfoever  to  call, 
elicuy  erf  fend,  ele^,  or  ordain,  to  that  office  any  perfon  who  U 
«vcry  kind  not  qualitird  according  to  the  defeription  given  in  his 
<rf  miiiific-  . nor  has  he  given  any  power  or  right  to  rtjeCl  the 
^l^ordun-  Pq  qualified,  and  who  delire  the 

* office  of  a bilhep  or  elder.  Let  a mao  have  hands  laid 
upon  him  by  fuch  as  could  prove  an  uninterrupted  de- 
feeut  by  impofilton  of  hands  from  the  spofilet;  kt  hirn 
be  fet  apart  to  that  office  by  a company  of  miniilers 
thcmfclvcs,  the  moft  conformable  to  the  feripture  cLa- 
raticr,  and  kt  him  be  chofen  by  the  moll  holy  people 
on  earth  ; yet  if  he  anfwer  not  the  New  Tcllament 
defeription  of  a miniiler,  he  is  not  called  of  God  to 
that  office,  and  is  no  miniiler  of  Chrtll,  but  is  indeed 
running  unfent.  No  form  of  ordination  can  pretend 
to  fuch  a clear  foundatioo  m the  New  Tcfiament  ai 
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the  defeription  of  the  perfun*  who  ffiould  be  eUers  of  Ivfcrin. 
the  church  ; and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  whether  by  *^^'^^**  , 
bilhops  or  prelbytm,  is  of  no  more  importance  io  the  ~ ’ 
million  of  i mintllcr  of  Chrill,  than  the  waving  of 
one’s  hand  in  the  air  or  the  putting  of  it  into  Ids  bo* 
fom  ; for  TiOw  when  the  power  of  miracles  has  ceafed, 
it  is  obvious  that  fcch  a rile,  by  whomfoever  perform- 
ed, can  convey  no  pow'cra,  whether  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary. Indeed  it  appears  lo  have  been  focnctimcs 
ufed  even  In  the  apollobc  age  without  any  fuch  inten- 
tion. When  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  feparated  to  the 
particular  employment  of  going  out  to  the  Gentiles, 
the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch  **  prayed  and 
laid  their  hands  on  them:”  But  did  tins  ceremony  con- 
fer upon  the  tw'O  apollles  any  new  power  or  authority 
to  aA  as  miniilers  of  Chrill  f Did  the  impolition  of 
hands  make  thol'c  Ihining  lights  of  the  gofpel  one  whit 
belter  qualified  than  they  were  before  to  convert  and 
baptize  the  nations,  to  feed  the  fi«>ck  of  God,  to  teach, 
rebuke,  or  cxhuti,  with  all  long  fnlfcring  and  doclrlne? 

It  cannot  be  pretended.  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  un* 
doubtedly  received  the  Holy  Gholl  before  they  came 
to  Antioch  ; and  as  they  were  apoilles,  they  were  of 
courfe  autborifed  to  difeharge  all  the  fuodtiona  of  the 
inferior  and  ordinary  miniilers  of  the  gofpel.  In  a 
word,  whoercr  in  his  life  and  converfatioo  is  cooform- 
able  to  the  chara^cr  which  the  infpired  writers  give  of 
a bilhop  or  elder,  and  is  likewile  qualified  by  bis 
••  mighiincf*  in  the  feripture”  to  difchaige  the  duties 
of  that  office,  is  fully  autborifed  lo  adroiniller  the  fa-AndeJei* 
cramenu  of  baplifra  and  the  Lord’s  flipper,  to  teach,  againfi  ibr 
exhort,  and  rebuke,  with  all  long  fuffering  and  doc* 
trine,  and  has  all  the  call  and  miffion  which  the  Lord^^^”^ 
now  gives  to  any  man  ; whiltl  he  who  wants  the  quali-^' 
ficationi  meulioned,  «has  not  God's  call,  whatever  be 
may  have  ; nor  any  authority  to  preach  the  gofpel  of 
Cbrill,  or  to  difpenfe  the  ordinances  of  his  religion. 

From  this  view  of  the  Independent  principles,  which 
it  faithfully  taken  from  their  own  writers,  it  appears, 
that,  according  to  them,  even  the  rledtlon  of  a congre- 
gation confers  upon  , the  man  whom  they  may  choofe 
for  their  pallor  no  new  powers,  hot  only  creates  a new 
rcialtoR  Ixtweco  him  and  a particular  flock,  giving 
him  an  exclufivc  right,  either  by  hiinfelf  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  paAors  conliiiuicd  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  excrcife  among  them  that  authoiity  which 
he  derives  immediately  from  Chrill,  and  which  in  a 
greater  or  Icfs  degree  is  poflefled  by  every  fincerc  Chri- 
lliao  according  to  his  gifts  and  abiliiiea.  Were  the 
miniilers  of  the  gofpel  conllitutcd  in  any  other  vray 
than  this;  by  impofiiion  of  hands,  for  infiance,  in  fuc- 
ceffion  from  the  apollles;  the  cafe  of  Chrifliani  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Independents,  be  extremely  hard, 
and  the  ways  of  God  fcarccly  equal.  Wc  arc  llridlly 
commanded  not  to  foriakc  the  aflembling  of  ourfclvea 
together,  but  to  continue  ilcdfafl  in  the  apoftlcs  doc- 
trine and  fcliowlhip,  and  io  the  breaking  of  bread,  atui 
in  prayer  i **  but  can  any  man  (alks  one  of  their  ad- 
vocates) bring  himfclf  lo  believe,  that  what  he  is  com- 
manded to  do  in  point  of  gratitude,  what  is  made  hi» 
own  petfonal  aA,  an  a6l  rxprrffive  of  certain  dutiful 
and  pious  alfeAiunt,  can  poffibly  be  reftriAed  to  the  in- 
termediate offices  or  inllruincntality  of  others,  who  aCt 
by  powers  which  he  cau  uciiher  give  nor  ukc  away  ? 

Tw 


O 
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Ii4et«rn*it  To  fuppcfic  • thing  iKctfTary  to  my  happineCi,  which 
U not  in  my  own  power,  or  whoUy  depends  upon  the 
Index  pleafure  cf  another,  over  whom  1 have  no  au- 

. ai»d  concerning  whofe  intentioaj  and  difpofi- 

tions  I can  have  no  fecuriiy,  it  to  fappofe  a coadiiu* 
tion  the  mull  foolifh  and  ill-natured,  utterly  incuntillent 
with  our  ideal  of  a wife  and  good  Agent.*'  Such  are 
fotne  of  tlic  priiictp;fl  ar,»*»mcnti  by  which  the  Inde- 
pendeoti  maintain  the  divine  right  of  congregational 
churchc",  and  the  ineflioacy  of  minillcrial  ordination  to 
cunAitute  a minifter  of  Chrill.  Wc  mean  not  to  re- 
mark upon  them,  aa  the  reader  will  And  ditferent  con- 
Hitiitioni  of  the  church  pleaded  for  under  the  words 
pRESBYTtaiAKS  snct  Episcof  AC Y,to  which  we tcftr him 
for  farther  fatiifaQion.  Wc  (hall  only  obhrve  at  pre* 
fent,  what  it  would  be  affiAation  to  pafa  unnoticed, 
that  the  mode  of  rcafoning  adopted  by  the  lall  quoted 
advixrate  for  the  Indc})endcn(8,  if  pulhed  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  neceffarily  leads  to  confrqiieoces  which  will  not 
readily  be  admitted  by  a Chrillian  of  any  denomina- 
ttoo.  or  indeed  by  a feriotii  and  confiilcnt  ThciA. 

IMDETERMINATK,  in  general,  an  appellation 
^iven  to  whatever  is  not  certain.  Hard,  and  limiled) 
in  which  fenfe  It  is  the  fame  with  inJf^n'Ue. 

INDEX,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fore  finger.  It 
is  thus  called  from  ittJudt  I poini  or  dired  ; becaufe 
that  finger  is  i>cnerally  fo  ufed  : whence  aifo  the  cx- 
tenfor  indicia  is  called  indteator, 

INDEX,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  (hows  to  what 
power  any  quantity  Is  involved,  and  Is  otherwife  call- 
ed its  See  A to  ( B a a , p.  4 1 2. 

JxofX  of  a Coeif  is  that  part  anneaed  to  a bonk, 
referring  to  the  particular  matters  or  psiragci  therein 
contained. 

/kuax  of  a GioUt  It  a little  flyle  fitted  on  to  the 
notthpole,  and  turning  round  with  It,  pointing  to  cer- 
tain divifions  in  the  hour-circle.  It  ra  foraetimes  alfo 
calhd  fnemew.  Sic  Globe. 

£xf>Mr^aiory  /A'oaa,  a catalogue  of  prohibited  books 
in  the  church  of  Rome. 

'l*hc  firil  catalnguesof  this  kind  wefe  made  by  the 
inquifitors  ; andthe(^c  were  afterwards  approved  of  by 
the  council  of  Tient,  after  fomc  shciation  was  made 
in  them  by  way  of  retrenchment  or  addition.  Thus 
an  index  of  hcietical  btxtks  being  formed,  it  was  con- 
Ermed  by  a bull  of  Clement  VIIl.  in  1595,  s»d  print- 
ed with  fevera!  introdudioiy  rules  ; by  the  fourth  of 
which,  the  ule  of  the  feriptures  in  the  vuigar  tongue 
is  forbidden  to  ail  pci  funs  without  a particular  licence  ; 
and  by  the  tenth  rule  it  is  ordained,  that  no  bouk  (hall 
be  printed  at  Home  without  the  approVation  of  the 
Pope’s  vicar,  or  foroc  pcrlon  delegated  by  the  Pope  ; 
nor  in  any  other  places,  iinlefs  allowed  by  the  bKhep 
of  the  dtocefe,  or  fotne  perfon  deputed  by  him,  or  by 
the  inquifitor  of  hetetical  ptavity. 

TliC  Trent  index  being  thus  publifhed,  Pliilip  II. 
of  Spain  ordered  another  to  be  printed  at  Autwerp, 
in  157I1  with  confiderable  enlargements.  AnatUer 
ind<x  was  publiihed  in  Spain  in  15^4;  a copy  of  which 
N*  165. 


was  fna’ched  out  of  the  fire  when  the  Englifli  pluri-  h»iiL 
dered  Cadiz.  Aftcrwatds  there  were  feveral  expurga-  ***  ^ 
tory  indexes  printed  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  parti- 
cularly  in  Spain. 

INDIA  See  HtNOosTAN.—By  the  name  of  A- 
dia  the  ancienii  undcrllood  only  the  weftern  peniofula, 
on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  the  peninfula  beyond 
it,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  enuntn'es  which 
lie  farther  to  the  ealtward  ; though  by  the  moderns  all 
thofc  vaft  tradi  from  the  caitcrn  parts  of  the  Perfian 
empire  to  the  iHands  of  Japan,  arc  e mfounded  under 
the  general  name  of  £ajl  Indet.  Even  the  ancients, 
though  origmally  they  were  acquainted  only  with  the 
weAcrn  parts  of  Hindoftan,  gradually  extended  the 
name  of  /mlia  over  the  other  countries  they  difeovered 
to  the  ealtward  j fo  that  probably  they  would  have  in- 
volved all  the  reft  in  the  fame  general  defignaiion,  had 
they  been  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  the  moderns  , 
arc.  By  whom  t hefe  couotriea  were  originally  peopled,  is  Oenjedere 
aqueftion  which  in  all  probability  will  never  be  rcfolvcd.^*®‘«”>^ 
Certain  it  is,  that  lome  works  in  iJicfc  parts  Aifcovcr**?' 
marks  of  aftonilhiiig  flcill  and  power  in  the  inhabiunts,  “* 

fuch  as  the  images  in  the'  ifiand  of  Elephants  ; the 
rocking  ftoncs  of  immeafe  weight,  yet  fo  nicely  ba- 
lanced that  a man  can  move  them  with  his  hand ; the 
obfcrvaiory  at  Bcnarei,  &c.  Thefc  llupendous  works 
are  by  Mr  Bryant  attributed  to  the  Culhites  or  Baby- 
lonians, the  iirft  diftind  nation  in  the  world,  and  who 
of  cunfcqueucc  mult  for  fome  lime  have  poiTcfTcd  in  a 
manner  the  fovcrcigniy  of  the  whole  earth  i and  it 
can  by  no  means  appear  improbable,  (bat  the  fubjefts  of 
Nimrod,  tbe  of  whofe  kingdom  was  in  Shinar, 

might  extend  themlcNes  eatlward,  aod  thus  fill  the  fer- 
tile regions  of  the  call  with  inhabitants,  without  think- 
ing it  worth  while  for  a long  time  to  meddle  with  , 
the  lefs  mild  and  rich  countries  to  the  weftward.  ThusWhyUw 
would  be  formed  that  great  and  for  fome  time  |nfu- 
pcrable  divifion  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  India  and 
other  countries  ; fo  that  the  wdtem  nations  knew  not'i*'rr!Jn*. 
even  of  the  cxillcoce  of  the  Indians  but  by  obfeure  rc-rantufuas 
port  ; while  the  latter,  ignorant  of  their  own  origin,  **"«!*“• 
invented  a ihoufand  idle  tales  ctmccrmng  the  antiquity 
of  their  nation,  which  fomc  of  the  moderns  have  been 
credulous  enough  to  believe  and  record  as  faAt. 

The  firft  among  the  weftern  nations  who  diftinguilh- 
cd  thcmfcives  by  their  application  to  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  who  were  of  confequcnce  likely  to 
difcovcr  ihcfc  dillant  nations,  were  the  Egyptians  and 
Pheuicians.  The  former,  however,  foon  loft  their 
inclination  for  naval  aftairs,  and  held  all  fra  fating  peo-  i 
pie  in  dclt  nation  as  profane  pet  funs;  though  the  cx- 
icniivc  coflquefts  of  Stfolliis  if  wc  can  believe  thcm,|f^”f^' 
mult  have  in  a great  meafiire  fupplied  this  defeCl.  foft-M 
Without  rei^rd  to  the  prejudice  of  his  people  agalnft  India, 
maritime  atlairs,  he  is  faid  to  have  fitted  out  a fleet  of 
400  fail  in  tlic  Arabian  Gulph  or  Red  Sea,  which 
conquered  all  the  c<»Uiilric»  lying  along  the  Erythirtm 
Sfa  ( a)  to  India  ; while  the  army  led  by  hiinfdf  march- 
ed through  Alia,  and  fubdued  all  the  countries  to  tlie 

Ganges ; 

1 


(a)  Tills  muft  not  l*e  confuuudtd  with  the  H/J S*a,  nottvithnarkdiog  the  fiinilarity  of  names.  Tlic  £ry- 
thrmn  fca  was  that  part  of  the  ocean  wliivh  is  tnUrpofed  betwixt  the  Ilraits  of  Babclmandtl  aod  the  Ma- 
lahir  coaft,  nowr  called  the  /lul'.en  fca  or  ocean. 
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Cimgrs  ; aft^r  which  he  croHcd  that  rivrr*  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  eadrm  ocean. 

Great  difputea  have  bet  carried  on  with  rtfpeA  to 
thlk  corKjtfcror.  and  the  ftmoua  expedtlion  jull  now 
*■  related  ; hut  the  learned  Dr  Roberlfon,  in  his  iJiJ'- 
cen^/rnm^  otuimt  Imluiy  declares  himfelf  in 
douhi  whrfhcr  any  fuch  expedition  ever  was  oiadr,  for 
the  following  rcaf*ns.  t.  Few  hilloiical  fadts  feem  to 
be  better  eliabJilhed  than  that  of  the  averOon  the  E- 
^Tptlans  entertained  to  feafaring  people  and  naval  af- 
fairs ; and  the  D*i^or  confidem  it  as  impoflihle  even 
for  the  moft  powerful  monarch  to  change  in  a few  years 
a nannnal  habit  conBrmed  by  time  and  fandtided  by 
religion.  fhe  very  magntMide  of  the  armameiiti  is  ati 
»T(»ij!neni  againft  their  exiftcnce  ; for  befide«  the  400 
of  war.  he  had  another  fleet  in  the  Medilcrra- 
nran;  and  fuch  a mighty  navy  could  not  have  been  coo- 
flru^ed  in  any  nation  iinxccuAomed  to  maritiine  affairs, 
in  * few  years.  2.  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  0/ 
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give  little  or  no  account  of  them.  The  raoft  particu-  India, 
lar  defcripiion  we  have  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  » 
commerce  of  ancient  Tyre,  is  in  the  prophcfies  of  Eze- 
kiel; fo  that  if  the  Tyriani  tliemfelvcs  kept  any  jour- 
nals of  thtir  Voyages,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
entirely  loll  when  the  city  wasdcllroycd  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Though  the  Jews,  under  the  reign  of  David  and  pj^ 
Solomon,  carried  on  an  extenfivc  an  t lucrative  com  did  nut  vj. 
mercc,  yet  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  they  did  notlichuli^ 
trade  to  any  part  of  India.  There  are  only  two  places 
mentioned  to  which  their  Oiip<i  failed,  viz.  Ophir  and 
I'aifhifh;  both  of  which  are  now  fuppofrd  to  have 
been  (itiiatcd  on  the  caA'm  cuaA  of  Afiica:  the 
anctentTat Atifh,  scconlingioMrBruce,  wasthe  prefent 
McH.ha;  and  Ophir  the  kingdom  of  Sufala.  fu  remark- 
able in  forme'  times  for  its  mines,  ih^t  it  was  called  by 
Oriental  * ritersB  the  joW/w  Sofala  • ^ C^ir 

Thus  the  Indians  continued  fur  a long  time  iinkoowo  s d T«r- 


the  conqucAs  of  India  by  SefoAris,  though  he  relates  to  llu-  wcAem  nations,  and  umliAurbc'd  by  them  j pro-A'A* 


his  hiAory  at  fome  length.  Our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Aory  was  fabricated  betwixt  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  uhom  we 
have  the  ArA  account  of  this  expedition.  Diodonis 
himfelf  informs  us  that  be  had  it  from  the  Egyptian 
pricAs;  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  **  many 
things  they  related  flowed  rather  from  a defire  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  of  their  country  than  from  altention 
to  truth  and  he  likes  notice  that  both  the  Egyp- 


bably  in  fubj<diiuii  to  the  mighty  empire  of  Babylon, 
from  whirh  the  country  was  originally  peopled,  or  in 
alliance  with  it;  and  the  poAVfli  >o  uf  this  vaA  region 
will  eaAly  account  for  the  immenfe  and  otherwife  al- 
moA  incredible  wealth  and  power  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonilh  monarchs.  Suun  after  the  dcArudion  of  that  ^ 
monaichy  by  the  PerAans,  h -wever,  we  And  their  mo  ,/7^Perw 
narch  Darius  HyAafpts  uodertaking  an  expedition  a- C.ji  ■>  In- 
gainA  the  Indians  f.  His  conqiieAi  were  not  exten 


tiun  pricAs  and  Greek  writers  difler  widely  from  one  five,  as  they  did  not  reach  beyond  the  icrriiory  watered 7* 

L r_  .L  ^ ..e.t -4: u..  .u-  .k.-l-f-  .l  ^ ...  -1.  r/**i 


another  in  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  actions 
of  ^efoflris,  3.  'I’haugh  Diodorus  declares  thjl  he 
Han  fele^^id  the  rroA  probable  parts  of  thi  Egyptian 
narrative,  yet  there  are  AiU  io  many  improbabilities, 
or  I ither  impollibiliiies-  contained  in  his  relation,  that 
we  cannot  hy  any  means  give  credit  to  it.  4.  For  the 


by  the  Indies;  neverthcKTs,  fuch  as  they  were,  the 
acquilitinn  frems  to  have  been  very  impottant,  as  the 
revtnucalerivtd  from  the  conquered  territory  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  near  a third  of  that  of  the  whole 
Perfian  empire.  According  to  hi*  account,  however, 
wc  muA  form  a muph  ore  diminutive  opinion  of  the 


irafrm  fuA  mentioned,  the  judicious  geographer  Strabo  richcA  of  the  Pcrllan  monarchs  than  has  commonly  been 


r(jeC\td  the  account  altogether,  and  ranks  ibc  exploits 
of  Sefidlris  in  India  with  the  fabulous  ones  of  Bacchus 
and  Heretdes. 

But  whatever  may  he  determined  with  tcgnrd  to  the 
Egyptianv,  it  t»  certain  that  the  Tyrians  kept  up  a con- 
Aarii  Intcrciaurfc  with  fume  parts  of  India  by  naviga- 
tirg  the  Arabian  Gulf,  now  the  Red  i>ca.  Of  this  na- 
vigation they  became  maAers  by  taking  from  the 
liiumeans  fome  maritime  places  on  the  coaA  of  the 
R'd  Sea : but  as  the  diltance  betwixt  the  nearcA  place 


done  { fiiice  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  empire  was 
divided  into  to  rat*^pic8  or  governments;  all  of  W'hicll 
^ichied  a revenue  of  ta  560  Euboic  ulents,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  2,807,437  h Aerling  The  amount 
of  the  revenue  from  the  conquered  provinces  of  India 
therefore  muA  hive  been  confiderably  Ainrt  of  a mil- 
lion Very  httle  knowledge  of  the  counuy  wii  dif- 
fufed  by  the  expedition  of  Darius,  or  the  voyage  of 
Scylax  whom  he  employed  to  explore  the  coaAs  : for 
the  Greeks  paid  no  regard  to  the  tranfacAions  of  thofc 


of  that  Sea  and  'Eyre  was  Aill  confi  rerable,  the  land-  whom  they  called  Bar^r'umt ; and  as  for  Scylax  him- 


carn:i>e  would  have  been  very  tedious  and  exi^enfive ; 
for  which  reafon  it  was  neerffary  to  become  maAers  of 
a port  on  the  eaAcrti  p4rt  of  the  Mcdilcrriiiean.  near 
er  to  the  Red  Sea  than  Tyre,  that  fo  the  goods 
might  be  (hipped  from  thence  to  Tyre  itfelf.  With 
this  view  they  took  polTcAion  of  Rliiiivchira,  the  ncarcA 
port  on  the  Mrditerrantau  to  the  Arabian  Gulf:  and 
to  that  port  all  the  goods  from  Itulta  were  conveyed 
by  a much  fiiortrr  and  lefs  expenlivc  route  than  over 
Und.—.'I*his  is  the  firA  autlicncic  account  of  any  in- 
tercourfe  betwixt  India  and  the  wcAcrn  part  of  thi 
world : and  to  this  wc  are  without  doubt  in  a great 
meafurc  to  aferibe  the  vaA  wealth  and  power  for  Mhicli 
the  city  of  'Pyre  was  anciently  ren*»’»iiedt  fm*  itio- 
ther  rcfp<£Is  the  whole  territory  of  Hi  nu:i»  wj»  but 
of  little  cdnfequcnce.  NotwithAat.uiUj;  the  Jrequcncy 
of  thefe  voyages,  however,  the  anciculs  arc  able  10 
Vot.  IX.  fan  L 


felf,  he  told  fo  many  incredible  Aories  in  the  account 
he  gave-  of  his  voyage,  that  he  had  the  tnisfurtune  to 
be  dtfhclicved  io  almoll  every  thing,  whether  true  or 
falfe.  8 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  is  fo  fully  taken  notice'll Akza 
of  under  the  article  HiMDosTAM,that  nothing  morcre-'^" 
mains  to  be  faid  upon  it  in  this  place,  than  that  he  went  '^'^**‘* 
no  fanhrr  into  the  country  than  the  prefent  territory 
of  the  Panfab,  all  of  which  he  did  not  traverfe.  Its 
foulh  weA  boundary  is  formed  by  a river  ancien'.ly  cal- 
Kd  the  Hy.'udrus^  now  the  Setfrgf,  The  hfr.u!«!i  of 
tbi>-  diAri^l  from  Ludhana  on  the  Sctlrge.  to  Atrnck 
on  the  Indus,  is  computed  to  be  259  cc»*i»*<tph'cal 
irihsin  a Aiaighi  line;  and  Uxander's  inarch,  com- 
in  the  ^am  mauiKT,  did  not  ixreed  20  ; «e- 
vtitbflrfM,  h\  the  fpreadiog  of  his  im.'Urrous  armv’  over 
ihc  country,  and  the  exa^  meafurcaiciU  aud  dcUnca- 
Z tlua 
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India,  iioa  of  all  hit  moTcmcntn  by  men  of  fcieace  whom  he 
' employed*  a *ery  cxicnfive  knowledge  of  the  wcllcm 
part  of  India  wu  obtained.  It  is*  however,  furpri* 
fing,  that  having  marched  through  fo  many  countries 
in  the  ncighboarhood  of  India*  where  the  people  mull 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  cli* 
mate,  the  Macedonian  conqueror  did  not  receive  any 
information  concerning  the  diiUcultiei  he  would  meet 
with  from  the  ratni  which  fell  periodically  at  a certain 
feafon  of  the  year.  It  was  the  extreme  didrefa  occa« 
iioned  by  them  which  made  hta  foldiera  finally  rcfolvc 
to  proceed  no  farther;  and  no  wonder  indeed  that  they 
did  adopt  this  rerolution,  (ince  Diodorus  informs  us* 
that  it  had  rained  incefianlly  for  70  days  before  their 
departure.  Thefc  rains*  however,  according  to  the 
teflimony  both  of  ancient  and  modern  writers*  fall 
only  in  the  mountainous  parts*  little  or  none  being  ever 
feen  in  the  plains.  Aridobului  informs  us*  that  in 
the  country  through  which  Alexander  marched*  though 
heavy  rains  fell  among  the  mountains*  not  a Ihowrr 
was  feen  in  the  plains  below.  The  didri^  is  now  feb 
dom  viiited  by  Europeans ; hut  major  Rennei  was  in- 
formed by  a perfon  of  credit*  who  had  refided  in  the 
Panjab*  that  during  great  part  of  the  S.  W.  monfoon* 
or  at  lead  in  the  months  July*  Augud*  and  part  of 
September*  which  Is  the  rainy  fealon  in  mod  other 
arts  of  India*  very  little  rain  falls  in  the  Delta  of  the 
ndies,  except  very  near  the  Tea,  tliough  the  atmofphere 
is  generally  clouded,  and  very  few  fhowersfall  through- 
out the  whole  feafon.  Captain  Hamilton  relates,  that 
when  he  vifitrd  Tatta*  no  rain  had  fallen  there  for  three 
years  before.  We  may  have  fome  idea  of  what  the 
Macedonians  fuffered  by  what  happened  afterwards  to 
Nadir  Shah*  who*  though  pofTcflcd  of  vail  wealth  and 
power*  as  well  as  great  experience  in  military  affairs* 
yet  lod  1 great  part  of  his  army  in  crofTing  the  moun- 
tains and  riverj  of  the  Parjab*  and  in  battles  with  the 
fiavage  inhabitants  who  inhabit  the  countries  betwixt 
the  Oxus  and  the  frontiers  cf  Perda.  He  marched 
throu|^h  the  fame  countries*  and  nearly  in  the  fame 
direction,  that  Alexander  did. 

By  his  voyage  down  the  river  Indus*  Alexander 
oontributed  much  more  to  enlarge  our  geographical 
kooi^ledgejof  India  than  by  all  his  marches  and  con- 
quelU  by  land.  According  to  Major  Rennei*  the  fpace 
of  country  through  which,  he  failed  on  the  Indus*  from 
the  Hyphafis  to  the  ocean*  was  not  Icfs  than  1000 
miles ; and  as,  during  the  whole  of  that  navigation* 
he  obliged  the  nations  on  both  Cdes  the  river  to  fub- 
mil  to  him,  wc  may  he  very  certain  that  the  country 
on  each  fide  was  explored  to  fome  diflance.  An  ex- 
ad  account  not  only  of  his  military  operations,  but  of 
evciy  thing  worthy  of  notice  relating  to  the  countries 
through  which  he  ptfled*  was  preferved  in  the  journals 
of  his  three  nfliccra*  Lagus*  Kcarchus,  and  Ariflobu- 
^ lua;  tod  thcfejournala*  Arrian  informs  us*  he  f<<Uowed 
Stars  oflo-in  the  compofition  of  his  hiflory.  From  thefe  authors 
dla  in  ihe  Jeam,  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  tie  wtftcrn 
Uu^r.  * oamrd  JtidU  was  pofiTcfTcd  by 

fcvcft  my  powerful  inooarchs,  The  territory  of  king 
Porus,  which  Alexander  firft  ceiM^ered*  and  then  rc- 
flored  to  him*  is  fa^  to  hif«  contained  no  fewer  than 

E towns  ; and  the  king  of  the  Prafii  had  afTcmblcd 
my  of  so,oco  cavtliy,  20C0  armed  chariots,  and 
It  DOnber^of  elephants*  to  oppofe  the  Maccdomtn 


monarch  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. , The  navigabk  India. 
rivers  with  which  the  Panjab  country  abounds,  afford-  ' ~ ^ 

ed  then,  and  Hill  continue  toaSbrd,  an  latercourfe  from 
one  part  to  another  by  water  : and  as  at  that  time 
thefc  rivers  probably  had  many  (hips  on  them  for  the.' 
piirpofcs  of  commerce*  Alexander  might  cafily  coUc€l 
all  the  number  he  is  faid  to  have  had*  viz.  zooo  ; fincc 
it  is  reported  that  Scrolramit  was  oppofrd  by  double  the 
number  na  the  Indus  when  fhe  invaded  India.  When 
Mahmud  Garni  alTo  invadctl  this  country,  a fleet  was 
coltc^ed  upon  the  Indus  to  oppofe  him,  conGtling  of 
the  fame  number  of  vtfTcU.  From  the  Aycen  Akbcry, 
alfo,  wc  learn  chat  the  inhabitaiiu  of  this  part  of  India 
fliU  continue  tn  carry  on  all  thcii  communication  with 
each  other  by  water;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cir- 
car  of  Tatta  alone  have  40*000  vefTcli  of  various  con- 
Aruclions.  • ^,0 

Under  the  article  Hinoostax  we  have  mentioned  Why  Alex- 
Major  Renners  opinion  concerning  the  filcnce  of  Alex-  **»  |«r*s  tuf- 
ander’s  hiHovians  about  the  expedition  of  Scylax;  but 
Dr  Robertfon  accounts  for  it  in  another  manner.  **  voyage 
is  remarkable  (fays  he),  that  neither  Nearchus,  norofScyjsx. 
Ptolemy*  nor  Ariflobulus,  nor  even  Arrian*  once  men- 
tion the  voyage  of  Scylax.  This  could  not  proceed 
from  their  being  unacquainted  with  it,  for  Herodotus 
was  a favourite  author  in  the  hands  of  every  Greek 
who  had  any  pretenfions  to  literal  ure.  It  was  proba- 
bly occafioned  by  the  rcafons  tiiey  had  to  diHiuil  the 
veracity  of  Scylax*  of  which  I have  already  taken  no- 
tice. Accordingly*  in  a fpccch  which  Arrian  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  Alexander,  he  aflferts,  that*  except  Bec- 
cbui>,  ke  was  the  firfl  who  had  palled  the  Indus ; which 
implies  that  he  difbelievx-d  what  is  related  concerning 
Scylax,  and  was  not  acquainted  with  what  Darius 
HyAafpes  Is  faid  to  have  done  in  order  to  fubjed  that 
part  of  India  to  the  Perfun  crown.  T'his  opinion  it 
conhrmed  by  Megaflhencs*  w-ho  refided  a confiderable 
time  in  India.  He  afferts,  that,  except  Bacchus  and 
Hercules  (to  whnfe  fabulous  expeditions  Strabo  is 
aftontfhed  that  he  fliould  have  given  any  credit),  Alex- 
ander was  the  firll  who  bad  invaded  India.  Arriaiv 
informs  us  that  the  AiToceni*  and  other  people  who  in- 
habited the  country  now  called  CtiHilahoTf  ha  1 heea 
tributary  fiifl  to  the  AfTyrians  and  then  to  the  Medea 
and  Perfians.  At  all  the  fertile  provinces  on  the 
north  w'cA  of  the  Indus  were  itnclemly  reckoned  to 
be  part  of  India*  it  is  prol»ble  that  what  was  levied 
from  them  is  the  film  mentioned  in  the  tribute  roll- 
from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  account  of  the  annual 
revenue  uf  the  Pcrlian  empire,  and  that  none  of  the 
provinces  to  the  fouih  of  the  Indus  were  ever  fubjcA 
to  the  kings  of  Perfia.”— Tlic  Doclor  dilfers  from  Mr 
Rennei  with  ix-fpr^  to  the  ftirprife  which  Alexander 
and  his  army  exprellvd  wlien  they  faw  the  high  tidea 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  This  he  thinks  might 
veiy  naturally  have  been  the  cafe*  notwiihAanding  what 
Herodotufl  had  written  concerning  the  Aux  and  reAux 
obfcrvable  in  the  Red  Sea.  All  that  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  concerning  this  phenomenon  it* 
that  *'  in  the  Red  Sea  there  is  a regular  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  every  day.**  No  wonder  therefore  that 
the  Macedonians  (hould  be  furprifed  and  tenified  at 
the  very  high  tides  which  prefcnled  themfelvcs  In  the 
Indian  ocean*  which  tlie  few  words  of  Herodotus  a- 
bgve  mcQtioDcd  had  by  no  means  led  them  to  ex-  • 

peA, 
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pe^^.  In  the  Uke  tnttmer  the  Romans  were  farprifed  fobjeAIon 
w at  the  tides  m the  Atlantic,  when  they  had  conquered 
forac  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  th«  ocean.  Car- 
fsjydcfcribts  the  artoniftimcnt  of  his  foldier*  at  a fpring 
tide  in  Britain  which  greatly  damaged  hia  fleet  j and 
indeed,  confidering  the  very  little  rife  of'thc  tide  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  which  alone  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  acccfi,  we  may  reckon  the  account  given  us  by 
Arrian  highly  probable.  * 

The  country  on  each  fide  the  Indus  was  found,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  in  popula- 
tion to  the  kingdom  of  Poms  already  mentioned.  Tlic 
climate,  foil,  and  produAions  of  India,  as  well  as  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  are  exactly 
deferibed,  and  the  deferiptions  found  tocorrefpond  in 
a furprifing  mnnner  with  modern  accounts.  The  Ra- 
ted change  of  feafons,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
meit/i»nff  the  periodical  rains,  the  fwcUings  and  in- 
ondations  of  the  rivers,  with  the  -appearance-of  the 
country  during  the  time  they  continue,  are  particu- 
larly deferibed.  The  deferiptions  of  the  inhabitants 
arc  equally  particular  1 their  liviag  entirely  upon  vege- 
table food,  their  divifion  into  tribes  or  calls,  with  ma- 
iry  of  the  particulatilies  related  under  the  article  Him- 
»oo,  arc  to  be  wet  with  in  the  accounts  of  Alexander’s 
expedition.  His  military  operations,  however,  ex- 
tended but  a very  little  way  into  India  properly  fo 
called  5 no  farther  indeed  than  the  modern  province  of 
Labor,  and  the  countries  on  th^  banks  of  the  Indus 
from  Moultan  to  the  fea ; ihou;^h,  had  hr  lived  to  un- 
dertake another  expedittor  as  he  intended,  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  would  have  fubdued  a vaflly  greater 
traft  of  country  ; nor  inc‘eed  could  any  thing  proba- 
bly have  fet  bounds  to  his  conquefls  but  death  or  le- 
volts  in  diRant  provlrices  of  his  empire.  In  order  to 
fecurc  the  obedience  of  thofe  countries  he  fubdued, 

,,  Alexander  found  it  necefiary  to  build  a number  of  for- 
C>tie« built  rifled  cities  j and  the  farther  eaRward  he  extended  hit 
l>f  Alex-  conqueRf,  the  more  nectflary  did  he  find  this  talk. 

Three  he  built  in  India  itfclf ; two  on  the  banks  qf 
the  ?lydafpcs,  and  a third  on  the  AccRnes,  both  na- 
vigable riven,  falling  into  the  Indus  after  they  have 
united  their  flreams.  By  means  of  ihefe  cities  he  in- 
tended not  only  to  keep  the  adjacent  countries  in  awe, 
but  to  promote  a commercial^intercourfe  betwixt  dif- 
ferent parts  both  by  land  and  water.  With  this  view 
alfo,  on  his  return  to  Sufa,  he  furveyed  in  perfon  the 
courfe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  caufing  the  cata- 
tadls  or  dams  to  be  removed  which  the  Pcrfian  mo- 
narchi  had  built  to  obRrudb  the  navigation  of  ihefe 
rivers,  in  conformity  to  a maxim  of  their  fuperRition, 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  deflle  any  of  the  elements,  which 
they  imagined  was  done  by  navigator#.  After  the  na- 
vigation was  opened  in  this  manner,  he  propofed  that 
the  valuable  commodities  of  India  fhould  be  imported 
into  the  other  pattt  of  his  dominions  by  means  of  the 
Pcrfian  Gulf  \ while  through  the  Red  Sea  they  were 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  difper- 
fed  all  over  Europe. 

The  death  of  Alexander  having  put  an  end  to  all 
his  great  fehemes,  the  eaRern  part  of  his  dominions 
devolved  firR  on  Pytho  the  fon  of  Agmor,  and  after- 
wards on  Stieucus.  The  latter  was  vCry  fcnfible  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping  India  in 


dia. 
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With  this  view  be  undertook  xn  el-  bidit. 
pedition  into  that  country,  partly  to  cRaMifh  his’’*"'' 
authority  more  perftdlly,  and  partly  to  defend  the  r.ipeljuioa 
Macedonian  territories  againft  Sandracoltus  king  ofgfselcucue 
the  Prafii,  who  threatened  to  attack  them.  Tlie  par- tu India. 
ticuUrs  of  his  expedition  are  very  little  known  } Juftin 
being  the  only  author  who  mentions  them,  and  hia 
authority  is  but  of  little  weight,  unicfs  corroborated 
by  the  leRimony  of  other  hiRorians.  Plutarch,  who 
tells  us  that  Seleucui  carried  his  arms  farther  into  In- 
dia than  Alexander,  is  fubjeA  to  an  imputation  of  the 
fame  kind;  but  Pliny,  wbofc  auihoriiy  is  of  confi- 
dcrably  greater  weight,  corroborates  the  uftimony  of 
Plutarch  in  thtsiuRance,  tho’  hia  words  are  fu  obfeure, 
that  learned  men  differ  in  opinion  concerning  their 
meaning.  Bayer  thinks  they  imply  that  fSdcucus 
marched  from  the  Hyphafis,  the  boundary'  of  Alexan- 
der^i  conqucRs,  lo:he  Hy  fudr  js,  from  thence  to  Paltboth- 
ra,  and  then  to  the  month  of  thcGaoges;  the  diRanccsof 
the  principal  Rations  being  marked,  and  amounting  in 
all  to  2244  Roman  miles.  Notwithftanding  this  au- 
thoiiiy,  however,  Dr  Robertfijo  thinks  it  very  impro- 
bable that  the  expedition  of  Seleucus  Ihould  have  corv- 
tinued  fo  long,  as  in  that  cafe  “ the  ancients  would 
have  had  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the 
country  than  they  feem  ever  to  have  poReffed.’* 

The  career  of  Seleucus  in  the  caR  was  Ropped  by 
Antigonus,  who  prepared  to  invade  the  weftern  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  former  was  therefore  obliged 
to  conclude  a treaty  with  Sandracottus,  whom  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  quiet  pofTiRion  of  his  tcrrltorfcs  s 
but  Dr  Robertfon  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  life- 
time of  Seleucus,  which  continued  42  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  no  diminution  of  the  Macedo- 
tiian  terriloric.  took  place.  With  n view,  of  keeping  conjairtc 
up  a friendly  inlcrcourfe  with  the  Indian  Prince,  Se-eoncemu^ 
leucus  lent  MegaRhenes,  one  of  Alexander’i  officers,  R’“’' 
to  Palibothra,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prafii, 
fituated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges.  This  city  is  by  ' 

Dr  Rohertfoo  fuppofed  to  be  the  modern  Allahabad, 
feated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Juruna  and  Ganges,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Major  Rennel,  who  funpofes 
it  to  be  Patna.*  As  Megaflhenes  refided  in  thu  city  • 
for  a confidtrablc  fpace  of  lime,  he  had  an  opportunity  n®  44 

of  making  many  obfervationi  on  the  cuuntiy  of  India 
in  general ; and  thefc  obfervatiuns  he  was  induced  af- 
terward* to  puhlifh.  Unhappily,  however,  he  mingled 
with  hi#  relations  the  moll  extravagant  fables.  To 
him  may  be  traced  the  ridiculous  accounts  of  men  with  k 

ears  fo  large  lliat  they  could  wrap  themfeive#  up  in 
them;  of  tribes  with  one  eye,  without  mouths  or'nofes, 

&c.  whence  the  cxtraAs  from  his  lKK»k  given  by  .^r-  * 

rian,  Diodorus,  and  other  ancient  writtrs,  can  fcarccly 
be  credited,  unlefs  confiimid  by  other  evidence. 

After  llic  cmbafTy  of  McgalUicnes  to  Sandracottus, 
and  that  of  his  fon  Damaicluii  to  Ailitrochida*,  the 
fucceffnr  of  Sandracottus,  wc  hear  no  more  of  tl»e  af- 
fairs of  India  with  regard  to  the  Macedonuns,  until 
the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  made  a fhurt 
incurfion  into  India  about  1 97  years  after  the  death  of  j 
Seleucus.  All  that  wc  know  of  this  expedition ' is,  r.zpe^irioa 
that  the  Syrian  monarch,  after  finifhing  a war  lie  car- of  Antio- 
ried  on  againft  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Parthla'^''’'^® 
and  Ba^lria,  entered  India,  where  he  obliged  Sopha- 
^ 2 gafenus, 
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gafcDUi,  k'ftg  thec«>untry  which  he  invaded,  to  pay 
t fum  of  money,  and  fj^ive  him  a numHerf»f  elephant*. 
It  19  probable  that  the  fucccflbrt  ot  Scleucu«  wereobli> 
■ged  foon  after  hie  death  to  abandon  all  their  ladiaa  ter* 
riiotici. 

After  the  lof»of  India  by  the  S^riani,  an  Intcrcourfc 
tl^Gruian^i  up  foi  fume  time  betwixt  it  and  the  Greek 
‘^  kingdom  of  Ba^ttia.  1'his  lall  became  an  independent 
ftatc  about  69  yeart  after  the  death  of  AUxiodci^  j and, 
according  to  the  few  hinti  wc  have  concerning  it 
in  ancient  authois,  carried  on  a great  trafEc  with 
India.  Nay,  the  BaCtrian  monarJis  are  laid  to  have 
conquered  more  ixtcnfive  tradt«  in  that  region  than 
Alexander  himfelf  h.»vl  done.  Six  princes  reigned  o* 
ver  this  new  king>.'om  in  fucccflh>n  ; fume  of  whom, 
elated  with  the  cui.quHUthcy  had  made  and  the  power 
thiy  had  acquired,  atfumed  the  title  of  Grtai  Atngt 
by  which  the  Pcrlian  mimarcht  were  dithn^uilhcd  tn 
their  highctl  fplenilur.  Strabo  informs  ua,  that  the 
Baetriao  princes  wire  deprived  of  their  territories  by 
the  Scythian  Nui;  adis,  who  came  from  the  country 
bey  md  the  I^xartcx,  and  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Abi,  Pafiani,  Ttchari,  and  Scaraoli.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  teiiimony  of  fomc  Chincle  hiAoruns  quoted  by 
M.  dc  Guignet.  According  to  them,  about  I a6  years 
before  the  ChriAian  arra,  a powerful  horde  of  Tartan, 
pulhed  from  their  native  feats  on  the  confines  of  Cluna, 
and  obliged  to  move  faitlier  td  the  wcA,  palfed  the 
lazartra,  and,  pouting  in  upon  Ba^ria  like  an  irrctilti* 
ble  torrent,  ovcrwlrelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  after  it  bad  laUed  near 
130  years. 

From  this  time- to  the  clofc  of  the  tyih  century, 
all  thoughts  of  cAabliihing  any  dominion  in  India  were 
totally  abandoned  by  the  Europeans.  I'hc  only  ob* 
jeci  DOW  was  to  promote  a commercial  intcrcourfc  with 
that  country  { and  Egypt  was  the  medium  by  whlcii 
that  intercouife  was  tn  be  promoted.  Ptolemy  the  fon 
of  Eagus,  and  firA  king  of  Egypt,  firll  raifed  the 
power  and  fplcnCor  of  Alcxandiis,  which  he  knew 
Lad  been  built  by  ^klcxander  with  a view  to  carry  on 
a trade  to  India  : and  in  order  to  make  the  navigation 
mure  fecure,  be  built  the  celebrated  light  houfe  at 
Pharos;  a work  fo  magnificent  as  to  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  His  fon  Ptolemy  Phi* 
ladclphus  profecutrd  the  fame  plan  very  vigoroully. 
In  his  time  the  Indian  commerce  once  more  began  to 
centre  in  Tyre ; but  to  remove  it  cffedually  fi-oro 
thence,  he  formed  a canal  between  Arlinoe  on  the  Red 
Sea,  not  far  from  the  place  wliere  Suez  now  llaiidi, 
and  the  Pclufiac  or  eallcrn  branch  of  the  Nile.  This 
canal  was  too  cubits  broad  and  30  deep;  fo  that  by 
means  of  it  the  produi^ions  of  India  might  have  neen 
coaveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  water.  VVe  know 
not  whether  this  work  was  ever  fiiiiAicd,  or  whether  it 
was  found  ufclefa  on  account  of  the  dangerous  naviga* 
lion  towards  the  northern  extremityof  the  Red  Sea;  but 
wliateverwastbe  cauic,  it  is  certain  tluit  no  ufc  was  made 
of  it,  and  a new  city  named  Berenice,  fituated  almuA 
under  the  tropic  upon  the  wcUern  fhorc  of  the  Red 
Sea,  became  the  llaple  of  Indian  commerce.  From 
tbeocc  the  goods  were  tranfpottcd||by  land  to  Coptos,  a 
city  dilUnt  only  tliree  miles  from  the  Nile,  to.  which 
it  was  joined  by  a navigable  canaL  Thus,  however, 
there  was  a very  tedious  Ut|d-carrUge  of  uo  Icis  than 
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358  Roman  tnilcs- through  the  barren  defart  of  Th«*  tadis. 
bais : but  Ptolcmv  ratifed  dllittent  fcircn  to  be  made  v 
every  where  fir  fprings,  a.id  wherever  tnele  were  f.iuid, 
he  built  inns  or  ctravanfcias  for  theacco.nmoJaiion^f 
travellers;  and  thus  the  Co  n.nrrce  with  InUa  waa  car* 
ried  on  ttU  Egypt  became  fubject  tn  the  Romans.  Tht 
(hips  during  this  penod  fet  utl  from  Beren'oe,  and 
coatling  along  the  A*ahi>n  Ihore  to  the  promonioty 
of  Syagrus,  ni>w  Cape  Rafal^ate,  held  their  courta  a* 
long  the  coall  of  Perlia  till  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  (hr  wetlem  branch  of  tlie  nver  Indus  They  either- 
failed  up  thiv  branch  till  they  came  to  Pattala,  now. 

Tatu,  lltUrttcd  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Delta,  or 
continued  their  courfe  to  lume  other  emporium  on  the 
wcilrm  part  of  the  Indian  coall.  A mure  coovenienL 
courfc  wa4  afcrrwaids  found  by  fading  directly  to 
/enis,  a place  concerning  which  there  is  now  fume 
difpuic.  Muntrlqiiicu  will  have  it  to  be  the  kiugdont. 
of  Sigertis,  on  the  coaft-adjacent  lotbc  Indusand  which 
was  conquered  by  the  Bactnun  monarcKs  ; bet  Major 
Krniiel  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a port  00  the  .vlaUoar  * 
coaA.  Dr  Rubeitfoii  dues  out  pretend  lu  decide  thia 
difpiite  ; but  is  of  upiiiioo,  that  during  the  time  of 
the  Ptulcmies  very  little  prugrefs  was  made  in  the 
difeovery  of  India.  He  contcits  the  opinvoo  of  Ma* 
jor  Rennel.  that  **  under  the  Ptulcmies  the  Egypu* 
aiis  extended  their  navigation  to  the  cxticinc  point  of 
the  Indian  cooiiarnt,  and  even  faded  up  the  Ganget- 
to  Palibothra,  now  Patna.**  In  this  tide  he  thinks 
that  the  interior  parts  of  India  mutt  have  been  much 
better  known  Lu  the  ancients  than  we  have  any  reafoa 
to  believe  ibty  were.  He  owns  indeed  that  Strabo 
meittions  the  iailing  up  the  Ganges,  but  thru  it  ia 
only  curfutily  and  in  a lingie  leotence  ; whereas  it 
fuen  a confiderable  inland  voy'age  of  above  400  milet^ 
through  a populous  and  rich  country,  bad  been  cof* 
tomary,  or  even  if  it  had  brqn  ever  performed  by  the 
Koran,  Greek,  or  Egyptian  ttadera,  it  mutt  have 
nurited  a psrticular  delciipiion,  and  muA  have  been 
mentioned  by  Pliu^  and  other  writers,  as  there  was  • 
nothing  ftmilar  to  it  in  the  pracUce  of  navigation  a<« 
mong  the  ancients.** — Pbe  extreme  danger  of  navi- 
gating the  Red  Sea  in  ancient  times  (which  eveu  iia 
the  prefent  improved  date  of  navigation  is  out  entirely, 
got  over)  Teems  to  have  been  the  principal  realoo  which 
induced  Ptolemy  to  remove  the  communicattun  with. 

India  from  Arfinoe  to  Berenice,  as  there  were  other 
harbours  on  the  fame  coait  cunliderably  nearer  the  Nile, 
than  it.  After  the  lutn  of  Coptoa  by  the  emperor. 
Dioclcfian,tiie  Indian  commodities  were  conveyed  from, 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile  from  Coffcir,  fuppofed  by  Dr 
Robenfon  to  be  the  PhiUurat  Partux  of  Ptolemy,  to. 

Cous,  the  Vicut  /ipaUmut  a journey  of  four  days. 

Idence  Cous  from  a fmall  village  tsecame  an  opui^t 
city  ; but  in  procefs  of  lime,  the  trade  from  India  re*, 
moved  from  Cous  to  Kcne,  farther  down  the  river,  tn 
modem  times  fuch  (ndun  goods  as  arc  brought  by  the 
Red  Sea  come  fiom  Gidda  to  Suez,  and  are  carried 
acrofs  the  ItUimus  on  camels,  or  brought  by  the  cara* 
van  returning  from  tlie  pUgrinuge  to  Mecca. 

It  was  to  this  monopoly  of  Indian  commerce 
Egypt  owed  iu  vaft  wealth  and  power  during  the^.  m,  nio* 
time  of  its  Macedonian  monareba;  but  it  appears  fur*.'«  '>•  <1 
prifing  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Syrian 
oarebsto  rival  iticm  in  it,  cfpccialiy  as  the  latter  were'," 


in  Mfrcffton  of  the  Pcrfian  gulf,  fVmi  whence  they 
» mtgti.  have  importctl  the  Indian  coHnnindities  by  a 
mu  h (h  ''rler  Oavigaitnfi  than  cuuM  be  done  by  the 
• * Egyptian!.  For  this  negled  federal  retfoni  are  affi  jo- 

ed by  our  Icarofd  author-  t.  The  Egyptians,  under 
theirGrcckmnnatchs,  applied  themfclvcs  lomaritime  af- 
fair* ; and  were  to  poffenian  of  f<ich  a powerful  licet  as 
gave  ihemadccidcd  fupciiority  at  fca.  a.  No  intercourfe 
by  fca  was  ever  kept  up  betwixt  Prrria  and  India, 
on  account  of  the  averlion  which  the  Pei6<ns  had  to 
maritime  «nlfi.>rs.  AU  the  Indian  commodities  were 
then  conveyed  ill  the  moll  tedious  and  diiHcult  manner 
■ over  land,  and  difperfed  throuj^hout  the  various  pro* 
viuces,  partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers  and  partly 
by  ineansofthc  Calpian  fca.  3.  Many  of  the  amrierits, 
by  an  una.'ccuntable  error  in  geography,  imagined  the 
Cafpian  fca  to  be  a part  of  the  great  northero  bcean  ; 
and  thus  the  kings  of  Syria  mi^c  hope  tociuivey  the 
Indian  commodities  tuthe  European -countries  without 
attempting  to  navigate  thofe  leas  arbich  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  deemed  their  >wn  property.  Scleucus  Nicator, 
tbefirtt  and  greatcll  of  the  Syro>Macedouian  mooarchs, 
formed  a prcjeAof  joining  the  Euxiuc  and  Calpian  Teas 
by  a navigable  canal,  which  would  have  elteAually 
aiifwered  the  purpufc,  but  *as  alTafltnatcd  before  he 
could  put  it  in  execution,  and  none  of  his  fucccflbrs 
had  abilities  to  execute  fuch  an  undertaking.  Alexan- 
der the  Great  had  given  orders,  e-Iittle  before  his 
death,  to  fit  out  afquadronon  the  Calpian  fea,  in  order 
to  difeover  whether  it  had  any  communication  wi»h 
the  northern  ocean,  the  Euxine  fea,  or  Indian  ocean  ; 
but  Dr  Robertfon  julUy  thinks  it  furpriling-that  fuch 
errors  concerning  this  fea  Ihould  have  cxifted  among 
'the  ancients,  as  Herodotus  had  long  before  deferibed  it 
properly  in  the  following  words  t **  I'he  Cafpian  is 
a fca  by  itfelf.  unconneded  with  any  other.  Its 
length  is  as  much  as  a vellcl  with  oars  can  fail  in  1 5 
days ; and  its  greatell  breadth  as  much  as  it  can  fail 
in  eight  days.'*  Aritt>>ilc  deferiboU  in  like  manner, 
and  inlldi  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a great  lake,  and 
Ig  not  a fea. 

Intercourfe  On  the  conqneft  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans  the 
Indian  commodities  coniimu-d  ss  ufual  to  be  imported 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  arul  from  thence  to  Rome  { 
but  bcAdcs  this,  the  moH  ancient  communication  be- 
twixt the  eafiern  and  wefiero  parts  of  Afiafeeros  never 
to  have  been  entirely  given  up.  Syria  and  Pslehine 
are  feparated  fiom  Mcfopolamis  by  a defart  { but  (he 
pafTage  through  it  was  much  facilitated  by  its  aifurd- 
log  a ftaiioo  which  abounded  in  water.  Hence  the 
poU'eflion  of  this  Aaiion  became  an  obje^  of  fuch  con- 
'*  fcquence,  that  Solomon  buHt  upon  it  the  city  called  in 

Syria  TaJmot^  and  In  Greek  Palmyra*  Both  thefe 
names  are  exprefllve  of  its  fitualion  in  a fpot  adorned 
with  palm-trees.  Though  its  fituation  for  trade  may 
to  US  Item  very  unfavourable  (being  60  xmles  from  the 
Euphrates,  by  which  alone  it  could  receive  the  Indian 
commodities,  and  203  from  the  neared  coall  of  the 
Mediterranean,)  yet  the  value  and  fmail  bulk  of  the 
goods  in  quellion  rendered  the  conveyance  of  them 
by  a long  caniage  over  land  not  only  pradicable  but 
lucrative  and  advantageous.  Hence  the  inhabitants  be- 
came opulent  and  powerful,  and  longmaintained  its  in- 
dependence eveu  alicr  the  Syrian  empire  became  fubje^f 
to  Rome.  After  the  reduClioo  of  Palmyra  by  the 
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emperur  Aurelian,  however,  it  did  not  any  more  recover  India, 
its  fplcndorj  the  tnlc  gradually  turned  intoother  ' # ' ■ 

chsoneh,  and  thr  city  reduced  to  rum«,  which  ftill 
exiil,  and  m-inifeit  its  f >rmer grandeur.  Sec  HaLNTxa. 

'I'hc  exccJlive  cagemefs  of  the  Rometis  for  Aiiattc 
luxuries  of  all  kinds  kept  up  an  unceafing  intercouifc 
with  India  during  the  whole  lime  that  the  empire  con- 
tinued in  itv  power;  and  even  after  the  dedructioa  of 
the  wcllcrn  part,  it  was  kept  up  betwixt  Cunttantmople 
and  thofe  par^s  of  India  which  had  been  viiited  former- 
ly  by  merchants  from  the  wcllcrn  empire.  l_ong  be- route* 
fore  this  period,  however,  a mucli  better  melh^  of  ^’ *’*^**'^^ 
lading  to  India  had  been  diftovered  by  one  Hippaliis ^ 
the  comtnindrrtif  an  Indian  Ihip,  wh'>  lived  about  So  years 
alter  Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  This 
man  iuving  obferved  the  periodtcal  (hifting  of  the 
monfo  ins,  and  how  Headily  they  blew  from  the  calt  * 

or  wett  during  lome  months,  ventured-  (u  leave  the 
coaM,  and  fail  boldly  acrofs  the  Indian  ocean  from  the* 
mt>u(h  of  the  Arabian  gulf  to  Mufirit,  a port  on  the 
M ilaKar  coall ; which  dilcovery  was  reckoned  a mat- 
ter of  fuch  importance,  that  the  name  of  Hippalus  was 
given  to  the  wind  by  which  he  performed  cIk  voyage.  ' 

Fhny  gives  a very  particular  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Indian  tra&  was  now  carried  on,  mention- 
ing the  particular  dages,  and  the  ditlances  between 
(b«m,  which  are  as  follow.  From  Alexandria  to 
Juliupolis  was  two  miles  ; and  there  the  cargo  dedtacd 
tor  Irniia  was  fhipped  onthe  Nile,  snd  carried  to  Coptoi, 
difiant  303  miUs,  the  voyage  being  uFually  pertorroed 
in  iwclve  days.  From  Coptos  they  were  conveyed  by 
land  to  Berenice,  dillant  258  mdes,  and  halting  at  dif- 
ferent (lationi  as  occafion  required.  The  journey  wss 
fintihed  on  the  12th  day  ; but  by  reafon  of  the  heat 
the  caravan  travelled  only  in  the  night.  The  fhips' 
left  Berenice  about  midlumincr.  and  m 30  days  reached 
Ocelis,  now  Gr//a,  at  the  OKiuth  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
or  Cane  (now  cape  Farta^ue)  on  threoati  of  Arabia 
Felix  ; from  whence  they  laded  in  40  days  to  Mulins 
already  mentioned.  Their  horneward  voyage  began 
early  in  the  month  of  December  ; when  letting  fail 
with  a north-call  wind,  and  meeting  with  a fouth  or 
fbuth-welt  one  when  they  entered  the  Arabian  gulf,« 
the  voyage  was  C inapieted  in  Icrs  ibao  a year.  With 
regard  to  the  fituatioo  ot  Mulins,  as  well  as  of  Barace 
another  Indian  port  to  which  the  ancients  trade  !, 

M.j  or  Rennel  is  of  opinion,  ai>d  Dr  Robertfon  agrees 
with  him,  that  they  Hood  fomewhere  between  Goa  and 
Tellicbcrry  ; and  that  probably  the  modern  Meerzaw 
orMerjec  is  the  Mufiris,  tod  Barcelore  the  Biuxce  of 
the  aocicDts. 

Ploletry,  who  flourillKd  about  aoo  years  after  lhc'pt„i2iy'5 
commencement  of  the  Cbnliian  zra,  having  the  ad*  tccuom  ot 
vantage  of  fo  many  previous  dilcovcrics,  gives  a more  India- 
particular  defcriptioa  of  India  than  what  is  to  be  met' 
with  in  any  of  the  ancient  writers;  notwithdanding 
which,  his  accounts  are  frequently  incenfillentnut  only 
with  modern  difcoveries,but  with  thofe  of  more- ancient 
gcographcis  than  bimielf.  A mod  capital  error  in  his 
geography  it,  th^t  he  makes -the  pcoinfula  of  India 
dretch  from  the  binus  Barygazenus,  or  gulf  of  Cambay,  - 
from  well  to  call,  inlUad  ^ extending,  according  to 
its  realdireAion,  from  north  to  fouth  ; and  this  error' 
mull  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  wbeo  we  conhder' 
that  Megadhenes  bad  pubhthed  a meafurement  of  ilusi 

pcaiplul^... 
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petunruli  nearly  confonaat  to  troth,  which  ha4  been 
adopted  with  fome  vatlationi  by  Eratodhene*,  Strabo, 
Diodonu  Sicului  and  Pliny.  ilU  infonnatioo  con- 
cernin^r  the  fituatinn  of  pUcet,  however,  vtja  much 
more  accurate.  With  rcCpcC\  to  fome  ou  the 

eadcfn  pvt  of  the  pcninfula,  at  farai  the  Gaagei,  he 
cornea  nearer  the  truth  than  in  hU  deferiptiona  of  any 
of  the  red.  Thefe  are  particubrly  pointed  out  by 
M.  D'An\i)!e,  who  ha*  determined  the  modern  nimci 
of  many  of  Plolemy*!  ilaiion*,  ai  Kilknre,  Negapatam, 
the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Caiivcri,  Mat'uiipatam,  &C.  The 
river  Caureri  it  the  ChjLani  of  Ptolemy ; the  kingdom 
of  Arcot,  Arcatt  Rtfla  ; and  piobaLIy,  fay*  Dr  Robert* 
fan,  the  whole  coad  has  received  its  prefenl  name  of 
Coromandel  from  Mamiulamt  or  the  kingdom  of 
Sot7,  which  is  fitu.'Ued  upon  it.  l^tolemy  liadlikewifc 
acquired  fo  much  knowledge  concerning  the  river 
Changes,  that  he  deferibes  fix  of  its  tnoulbs,  though  hts 
delineation  of  that  part  of  India  which  lies  beyuud  the 
Ganges  is  hardly  lefi  erroneous  than  that  of  the  nearer 
peuiuriila.  M.  1>'  Anville,  however,  bai  been  at 
great  pains  to  elucidate  thclc  irattcrt,and  to  iiluttrate 
tbo'c  pans  of  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  which  appear 
to  be  bed  founded.  According  to  him,  the  golden 
Cherfonefus of  Ptolemy  » the  peninfuU  of  Malacca; 
he  fuppofesthc  gulf  of  Siam  to  be  the  great  bay  uf 
I’tolemy  ; and  tlic  Sioe  Metroptdisuf  the  fame  writer 
he  looks  upon  to  be  Sin-boa  in  the  wedern  part  uf  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin  China*  though  Ptolemy  has  cned 
in  its  Htuation  no  left  than  50  degrees  oflougitude 
and  30  of  latitude.  M.  GodVUn,  however,  diHcri 
from  his  countryman  M.  D'Anville,  in  a late  work 
entitled  '*  The  Geography  of  ihe  Greeks  analyfed; 
or  the  fydems  of  Erali  llhcncs,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy, 
compared  with  each  other,  and  with  llie  knowledge 
which  the  moderns  have  acquired.’*  In  the  opiuiuu 
of  M.  Gufleiin,  the  Magnum  Promontohum  of  Ptole* 
my  is  not  Cape  Romania  at  the  foutbeni  e xtremity  of 
the  peuinfula  of  Malacca,  as  M.  1)'  Anvilk  luppol'es, 
but  the  point  Bragu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ava. 
*riie  great  bay  of  Pto'emy  he  fuppofes  not  to  be  the 
^ulf  of  Siam,  but  of  Martaban.  He  endeavours  tu 
crovc  that  the  pofition  of  Catiipnara,  as  laid  down  by 
Vlolcmy,  correfponds  with  that  of  Mergui.  a t'ea-port 
on  the  well  of  Siam ; and  that  Thirutt  or  Suut  AietropoHs^ 
is  not  Sio.hos,  but  Taoa*^itn,  a city  on  the  tame  river 
with  Mergui;  and  he  contends,  that  the  Ibbadii  infula 
of  Ptolemy  is  not  Sumatra,  as  D'Anviilc  would  have  it, 
but  one  of  the  tmall  ides  which  lie  in  a clutter  off  this 
coail.  M-  GofTclin  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancients  nc> 
ver  failAl  through  the  ilraits  of  Malacca,  nor  bad  any 
knowkdgc  of  the  itland  of  Sumatra,  or  of  the  eadern 
ocean. 

The  errors  of  Ptolemy  have  given  ocesHon  to  a 
Tuitlake  of  more  modern  date,  viz.  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  China.  This  arofe  from  the  rc- 
fcmblance  betwixt  the  name  of  that  empire  and  the 
Sin4toi  the  ancients.  The  Aycen  Akbery  informs  us, 
that  Chftn  was  an  ancient  name  of  Pegu ; whence, 
fays  Dr  Robertfon,  **  as  that  country  Orders  upon 
Ava,  where  M.  Goflelin  places  the  great  promontory, 
this  near  rcfcmblancc  of  names  may  appear  perhaps  to 
confirm  bis  opinion  that  Sins  Metropolis  was  fituated 
ou  this  coxft,  and  not  fo  far  eaft  as  M.  D’Anvillc  has 
placed  it.** 
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Thus  we  fee  that  the  pedinfula  of  Malacca  vai  la  all  laji^ 
probability  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  difeoveri^  by  ^ 

fra;  but  by  land  they  bad  cofTcfpoodeoce  with  coua- 
tries  did  farther  diftanu  While  the  Seleucidw  conti-of  thaas. 
uued  to  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria,  the  trade  with  In*  viaxtiea 
dia  continued  to  be  ctrried  on  by  land  in  the  way  al- tbcaa* 
ready  mentioned.  The  Romaas  haring  extended^*’ ^ 
their  dominions  as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates,  found 
this  method  of  convryaocc  Hill  eftablithcd,  and  the 
trade  was  by  them  encouraged  and  proteded.  The  pro* 
grefs  of  the  caravans  being  frequently  intemipted  hy 
tlic  Parihiaos,  particularly  when  they  travelled  lowaitU 
ihofe  countriev  where  filk  and  other  of  the  molt  valu«  • 
able  manufactures  were  procured,  it  thence  became  an 
ubjed  tu  the  Romans  to  conciliate  the  ^endlhip  of 
the  fovercigus  of  thofc  diilant  countries.  That  fuch 
an  attempt  was  adually  made,  w*e  know  from  the  Chi* 
nefe  bidoriaus,  who  tell  us,  tlial  AtUoim,  by  whom  the^ 
mean  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  king  of 
the  people  of  the  wctlem  ocean,  feat'  an  cmbaiTy  to 
Oujiii,  who  reigned  iu  China  in  (he  i6dih  year  of  the 
Chiitlian  era  ; but  though  the  fafl  is  mentioned,  we 
ate  kft  entirely  in  the  datk  u to  the  iflue  of  the  oe* 
gociaiiuns.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  during  the 
times  of  the  Romans  fuch  a trade  was  carried  on  ; and 
as  we  cannot  iiippofe  all  thofc  who  vifited  that  dilUat 
region  to  be  entirely  deUituie  of  (cieocc,  wc  may  reap 
funably  enough  conclude,  chat  by  means  of  loinc  of 
ihcfc  adventurers,  Ptolemy  was  enabled  to  determine 
the  fituaiion  of  mauy  places  which  he  has  laid  down  in 
his  geography,  and  which  correfpond  very  neatly  with 
the  obiervations  nf  modem  timet. 

With  regard  to  the  Indian  iilaods,  confidering  the  few  tadiia 
little  way  they  extended  their  navigation,  they  could  llUodsdd. 
not  be  acquainted  with  many  of  them.  The  principal 
one  was  that  of  Ceylon,  called  by  the  ancicDts  chmofc* 

^nr.  The  name  was  entirely  unknown  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  time  ol  Alexander  the  Great ; bat  that  con- 
queror. tliough  he  did  not  vitit,  had  fome  how  or  other 
l»eard  of  it  j with  regard  to  any  particuUra,  however, 
he  fecras  to  have  been  very  flcndcriy  informed  ; and  the 
accounts  of  ancient  geographers  concerning  it  are 
coufufed  and  contradictory.  Strabo  fays,  it  is  as 
large  as  Biiuiu,  and  fituated  at  (he  dlHance  of  fc4cti 
days  according  to  fome  reports,  or  20  days  failing  ac- 
coidiiig  to  others,  from  the  fouihero  extremity  of  the 
pcninlula.  Pumponius  Mela  is  uncertain  whether  to 
confidcT  Tapfobaoc  as  ait  illand,  or  the  beginning  of  an- 
other world  ; but  ioclines  to  the  latter  opinion,  as  no- 
body had  ever  failed  round  it.  The  account  of  Plin^ 
is  lltil  more  obfeurt ; and  by  his  dcfcriplioo  he  would 
make  us  believe,  that  it  was  frated  in  the  foul  hern 
heinifpherc  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Ptole- 
my  places  it  oppofite  to  Cape  Comonc,  at  no  great 
didance  from  the  continent ; but  erra  greatly  with 
regard  to  its  magnitude,  making  it  no  Ida  than  15 
degrees  in  Irngth  from  north  to  fouth.  And  Agatbe- 
marus,  who  wrote  after  Ptolemy,  mikca  Tapobsne 
the  larged  ifiand  in  the  world,  aligning  the  fecond 
place  to  Britain.  From  thefe  difeordant  accounts^ 
lomc  learned  men  have  fuppofed  that  the  Taprobaoe 
of  the  ancients  is  sot  Ceylon,  as  is  gcncially  believed, 
but  the  Ulaod  of  Sumatra  ; though  the  defeription  of 
it  by  i*iuiemyt  with  the  figure  delineated  in  hts  maps, 
feemt  to  put  it  beyond  a doubt,  that  Ceylon,  and  not 
i Sumatra, 
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Sumutnit  Is  iKe  iilaod  lo  ttHiidi  Ptolrmf  ippNet  the 
dcGgaatioo  of  Taprobane.  The  other  iflaods  dcfcribcd 
by  that  geographer  to  the  eailwardof  Taprobaoe,  are, 
aseording  to  Dr  Robertfon,  thofocaUed  and 

ATcoAbt  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal. 

From  the  time  of  Ptokmy  to  that  of  the  Emperor 
Judiniaa,  we  have  i>o  account  of  anyjatercourfit  of  the 
Europeans  with  India,  or  of  any  progrcfs  made  in  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  conntry.  Under  that 
emperor  one  Cofmat,  an  Egyptiaa  merchant,  made 
feme  voyages  to  India,  whence  he  acquired  the  fumame 
of  hnHcoftl^et.  Haring  afterwards  turned  monk,  he 
publiQiod  fevcral  works ; one  of  which,  named  Chrijium 
haa  reached  us.  In  this,  tliough  mixed 
with  many  ftraoge  reveries,  he  relates  with  -great 
plicity  and  appearance  of  truth  what  be  h^  feen  in 
hit  travels  or  hotl  learned  from  others.  He  deferibes 
feveral  placet  on  the  wcftera  coaft  of  the  hither  penio* 
fula,  which  he  calls  the  chief  feat  of  the  pepper*tradc  ) 
and  from  ooe  of  the  ports  on  that  coall  named  Mal*^ 
Dr  Robenfon  thinks  that  the  name  MaUb^r  mty  pro* 
bably  be  derived,  at  well  as  that  of  MalSvn  given  to 
a cluHcr  of  idaitdt  lying  at  no  great  diilaoer.  CnfreM 
informi  at  tlfo,  that  in  hit  time  the  Hland  of  Tapro* 
bane  had  become  a great  ilaple  of  trade.  He  fuppufed 
it  to  lie  about  half  way  bclwixt  the  Perfian  Culf  and 
the  country  of  the  Sinz ; in  confeouence  of  which 
cooimodious  Gtuatioo  it  received  the  mk  of  the  Sinr, 
and  the  precious  fpices  of  the  remote  regions  of  the 
ead,  which  were  from  thence  conveyed  to  til  parts  of 
India,  Per^a,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  He  caUt  it  not 
7itprobai»et  but  SitUBhia^  derived  from  MenSkt  or  5r* 
the  fame  by  which  it  it  dtU  known  all  over  the 
ead.  From  him  ^o  we  Ictm,  that  tlie  Peifuoe  having 
overthrown  the  empire  of  the  Parthiant,  applied  them- 
felvet  with  great  diligence  and  iucc^ft  to  roaritiirte  af- 
fairs ( in  confrquence  of  which  they  became  formidable 
rivalito  the  Romans  in  the  India  trade.  The  latter 
finding  therofeWet  thus  in  danger  of  Infing  rntirtif 
that  lucrative  branch,  partly  by  reafon  of  the  tivallhip 
jud  mentioned,  and  {>artly  by  reafon  of  the  frequent 
kodilitict  which  took  place  betwixt  the  tvro  empirct, 
formed  a feheme  of  preferving  Come  diare  of  the  trade 
by  meant  of  hit  ally  tho  emperor  of  Abylfinia.  In 
thia  he  was  difappointrd,  though  afterwards  he  ob* 
tainet!  his  end  in  a way  entirely  imcxpr^ed.  Thb  was 
by  mcaoftof  two  monks  who  had  been  employed  as  mif- 
fiooancs  in  didcrcni  ptrts  of  the  eail,  and  had  pene- 
trated as  far  at  the  countty  of  the  Seres  or  China. 
Frocp  thence,  induced  by  the  liberal  pioroifes  of  jufti* 
nian,  they  brought  a quan|ity  of  the  eggs  of  the  filk- 
wcwmt  in  an  ho&ow  cane.  They  were  then  hitched  by 
the  heat  of  a dunghill  t and  being  fed  with  the  leaves  nx 
the  mulberry,  worked  and  mukiplted  at  well  as  in 
thofe  countries  of  which  they  are  nattvet.  Vad  nure- 
bers  were  footi  reared  in  Greece } from  wlicnce  they 
were  exported  to  Sicily,  and  from  liience  to  Italy ; 
in  all  which  coumrict  Gik-manufadtoref  have  bnee  b^n 
cfiabliflied. 

On  the  conqued  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
yeat  640,  the  India  trade  was  of  courfc  trautfrned  to 
thsm  s and  they  foon  brean  10  parfue  it  with  much 
more  vigour  than  the  Romans  liad  done.  'Fhe  city 
of  BalTora  was  built  by  the  Kbtlif  Oroar  upon  the 
wcdcni  banks  of  the  great  pver  formed  by  the  union 
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of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  Thus  the  com-  rMb.' 
mand  of  iMlh  livers  wat.fecur^,  and  the  new  city  ' v ■■■* 
fi*un  became  a place  of  fuch  confcqucnce  as  fcarce  to 
yield  to  Alexandria  itfclf.  Here  Dr  Robertfon  Ukca 
notice,  that  from  the  evidence  of  «n  Arabian  mctchant 
who  wioie  in  the  year  851,  it  appears,  that  not  only 
the  Sarncent,  but  the  Chinede  aim,  were  deliii  ute  of  the  . 
mariocr't  compaft ; contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
that  this  inftmmeot  was  known  in  the  cad  long  befote  the  tfe  of 
it  made  its  appearance  in  Europe.  Fmm  this  reU- the  mari.  ■ 
tion,  it  well  as  much  concuniug  evidence,  fayi  our  au-  * 

thor,  **  it  is  manifed,  that  not  only  the  Arabians  but 
the  Cbinele  were  dciliMite  of  this  faithful  guide,  and 
that  their  mode  of  navigation  was  not  more  adventu- 
rous than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Komint.  They 
fiecred  fervUely  along  the  coafi,  frldom  firctchiiig  out 
to  fen  (b  far  as  to  lofe  fight  t>f  land  ; and  at  they  (ha-  * 
ped  their  courfe  in  this  timid  roannerf  their  mode  of 
reckoning  was  defective,  and  liable  to  the  fame  errora  * 
with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^’  Nutwith- 
flandiug  this  difadvantage,  however,  they  penetrated 
far  beyond  Siam,  which  had  fet  l]|»id*  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Europeans.  They  bettmc  acquainted  with 
Sumatra  and  other  India  illands ; extending  their  na- 
vigation at  far  as  the  city  of  Canton  in  ChioB.  A 
regular  commerce  was  now  carried  on  lioa  the  Perfian 
Gulf  to  all  the  countries  lying  betwixt  it  and  China, 
and  even  with  China  itfclf.  Many  Saracens  frttled 
in  India  pmpeily  fo  called,  and  in  tiic  cxiumries  be- 
yond it.  in  the  aty  of  Canton  particularly,  they  were 
to  nurecroua,  that  tlic  emperor  permitted  them  to  have 
a cadi  or  judge  of  their  own  religion  ; the  Arabian 
language  was  uoderfiood  and  fpoken  io  every  place  of 
coiifequence  ( and  fhipi  from  Chios  are  even  faid  to 
have  vifited  the  Perfian  Gulf. 

According  to  the  Arabian  accounia  of  thofr  days,  .‘^csie  nf  liw 
the  peninfula  of  India  was  at  that  time  divided  into^j* 
four  kingdoms.  'J’he  firft  »*aa  compofed  of  the  pro- 
viiicet  fituated  on  the  Indus  and  its  branches,  the  ca- 
pital  of  which  was  Moultan.  The  fecond  bad  the  city 
of  Canoge,  which,  from  the  ruins  of  it  remaining  at 
this  day,  appears  to  have  been  a very  large  place.  The 
Indian  hittoriaiw  relate,  that  it  cuoiained  30,000  Ihops 
in  which  bctel-oul  fold,  aod  60,000  feta  of  mufi- 
cians  and  fingen  w*ho  paid  a tax  to  government.  The 
third  kingdom  was  that  of  Cachemire,  firft  mentioned 
by  Maffoudi,  who  gives  a (hort  defeription  of  ic.  The 
fourth  kingdom,  Guzerat,  reprefeuted  by  the  fame 
author  as  the  moft  powerful  of  the  whole.  Another 
Atab  writer,  who  Aourilbed  about  the  middle  of  the 
t4thctolury,  divkJas  India  into  three  paits;  the  nor- 
thern, comprehending  all  the  provinces  on  the  Indus  t 
the  middle  extending  from  cAiaerat  to  the  Ganges; 
and  the  fouihcm,  which  he  dsnominates  Comaf,  from 
Cape  Comonn. 

From  the  relation  of  the  Arabian  merchant  above 
mentioned,  explained  by  the  commentary  of  another^ 

Arabian  who  bad  likewife  vifited  the  Laoem  parts  of 
Afia,  »*c  Icam  many  particulars  concerning  the  inlta- 
biunts  of  tbefe  difiant  reigions  at  that  time,  which 
correfpond  with  what  is  obferved  among  them  at  this 
day.  1*h«y  take  notice  of  the  gene^  ufc  of  filk 
among  the  Chiocie;  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
wUieb  they  compare  to  glafi.  They  alfo  deferibe  the 
tesplaoi;  with  the  manner  ofttfiag  itsleavet;  whence  it. 

appears, 


Oigiti; 
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India.  tpp^arSf  tliat  in  Uie  nintli  crntury  th«  ufe  of  thia  degree  6f  Indepeodence  than  they  formeHj  poffefTed« 

- - “ ■ * - ' - — began  firft  lo  euert  themfclvet  in  promoting  domeftic 

maiiufa^urci,  and  tiien  to  import  the  produttion*  of 
ludia  ia  much  largct  quandtica  than  formerly  i'wme 
iracca  of  thia  revival  of  a commercial  fpiritt  according 
to  Di  Robertfoa,  rruy  be  obferved  from  the  end  of  the 
Wire  far  ruperior  to  the  mod  enlightened  nationa  of  feveath  century  li'bc  cireumliancra  which  led  to  tUia 

ilie  wed,  on  which  account  thcii  fuvtreign  wat  called  revival,  however,  are  entirely  uoooticed  by  hidoriaoa  : 


p’ant  in  China  wa«  a«  common  av  it  Is  at  prefent.  They 
mention  likcwilc  the  great  progrefa  which  the  Indiana 
had  made  in  atironomy  ; a circumdancc  which  feema 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romani: 
they  afTert,  that  in  thia  branch  of  fcience  iFve  Indiana 


the  “ King  of  wifdom.^*  The  furper diliona,  extra- 
vagant  |tenancea,  &c.  knowii  to  exid  at  thia  day  among 
the  Indiana,  are  alfo  mentioned  hy  ihofe  writefa  ; all 
which  particulira  manifell  that  the  Arabiana  had  a 
knowledge  of  India  far  fnpeiinrto  that  of  the  Grccka 
or  Rotnana.  Tlie  zeal  and  indiiHry  of  the  Muhamme* 
dan«  in  exploring  the  mod  didant  regions  of  the 
raft  was  livalled  by  tlie  Chrittiani  of  Pcrln*  who 
fent  rnHion  rics  all  over  India  and  the  countries  ad- 
joining, aa  fai  as  China  itfclf.  But  while  Uie  weftem 
Afiatici  thuf  kept  up  a conftaat  ititercourfe  with  thefe 
parts,  the  Kuropcanahad  in  a manner  loft  all  know 
Itdgc  of  them.  The  port  of  Alexandria,  fmm  which 
tiicy  htd  formerly b«n  fupplied  with  ike  Indian  goo<|a, 


but  during  tOe  fcvcnih  and  eighth  centuries,  it  is  very 
probable  that  no  commercial  iiilercourfe  whatever  took 
place  betwixt  Italy  and  Alexandria  ; for,  prior  to  the 
peri  >d  wc  fpeak  of,  all  the  pubUc  deeds  of  the  Italian 
and  other  cities  of  Europe  had  been  written  upon  pa- 
per made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  but  after  that  up- 
on parcUinent. 

The  mutual  antipathy  which  the  Chriftiana  and  Mo- 
haromedaiu  bore  againft  each  other,  would  no  doubt 
for  a long  time  retard  the  progrefa  of  commerce  be- 
tween ilicni  I but  at  laft  the  khalifa,  perceiving 
the  advantage  which  fuch  a traffic  would  be  of  to 
their  fuljccta.  were  induced  to  allow  it,  while  the 
eaKCTOcfB  with  whicli  the  Chriftiana  coveted  the  In- 
was  now  Ihm  againK  them  t and  the  Arabs,  fatlafied  dian  prududa  and  maoufadurra,  prompted  there  to 
with  fuppiyirg  the  demands  of  their  own  fubjedf,  carry  it  on.  But  icarce  wm  the  traffic  begun,  whenW!«-*l«f 
ticglcded  lo  fend  any  by  the  ufiial  channels  to  the  it  iceroed  in  danger  of  being  totally  interrupted  by  the 
towns  on  the  Mrdllen>anc#a.  The  inhabitants  of  crufadcs:  Koiwithitanding  the  enthutiaftical  xcal 

Conftantinoplc  and  fome  other  great  towna  were  thefe  adventurers,  however,  there  were  many  to  whom coiunerce. 
fiipplicd  with  Chiuefe  commodities  by  the  moft  te-  ciftomctce  was  a greater  objtd  than  religion.  Thia 
dioua  and  difficult  paiTtge  imaginable.  'I'hc  filk  of  had  always  been  the  cafe  with  numbcri. of  the  pilgrims 
that  country  was  purckafed  in  the  moft  wellcriy  prr-  who  viiiicd  the  holy  places  at  Jerufalere  even  before 
vince  named  Cheiifi ; from  thence  it  wai  convcyid  by  ike  commencement  of  the  cruladea : but  thefe,  after 
a caravan,  which  marched  80  or  100  days,  to  the  they  took  place,  initcad  of  retarding  the  prugrers  of  thia 
banks  of  the  Oxua.  Here  it  was  embarked,  and  car-  kind  of  commerce,  pioved  the  means  of  promoting  it  to 
ried  down  the  river  to  the  Cafptan  Tea;  whence,  after  a a great  degree.  **  Various  circumAanccs  (fays  I)r  Ro- 
dangcroua  voyage  acrofs  that  fca,  it  was  canied  up  bertfon)  coucurred  towards  thia.  Great  atmies,  Cf>n- 
the  river  Cyrus  as  far  as  that  river  is  navigable  ; after  dudlcd  by  the  mottnliutlrioua  noblei  of  Europe,  andcum- 
whieh  it  was  conducted  by  a land-carriage  nf  live  days  poled  of  reen  of  the  moft  eotcrptifiDg  fpirit  ioall  the  king- 
to  the  river  Phafis,  thm  dow*n  that  llTCsm  io;o  doma  uf  it,  marched  towards  Patcftioe,  through  couo- 
the  Euainc,  and  thence  to  Conftaotinople.  The  paf-  inca  far  advanced  beyond  thofe  which  they  left  io 
fage  of  goods  froan  Hindoftsn  was  left  tedious  ; they  every  (pcciei  of  improvement.  They  beheld  the  dawn 
being  carried  cither  diredtly  to  the  Cafpian  or  to  the  of  prolperity  in  the  republics  of  Italy,  which  had  bc- 
livei  Oxus  hut  by  a poiTage  much  fli-/rtcr  than  that  gun  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  arts  of  induftry,  and 
fiom  China  { after  which  they  were  conveyed  down  in  their  eftiirta  to  eDgnpfs  the  luci-ative  commerce  with 
and  thus  to  Conllan-  the  eaft.  I'bey  next  admired  the  more  advanced  Hate 
of  opulence  and  fpicndor  in  Conftantioople,  raiCe.l  to 
a pre  eminence  above  all  cities  then  kno^n  by  its  ex- 
tcnftvc  trade,  paiiicularly  that  which  it  carried  on  with 


the  Pbafts  to  the  Euxinc, 
tinoplc. 

It  is  evident  that  a commerce  thus  carried  on  muft 
have  been  liable  to  a thoufand  difadvantagea.  1 he 


goods  conveyed  over  fuch  vaft  tra&a  of  land  could  not  India  and  the  countries  beyond  it.  They  afterwards 
be  fuld  but  at  a very  high  pi  ice,  even  fuppofing  the  Icrved  in  thofe  provinces  of  Afta  through  which  the 
journey  had  been  attended  with  no  danger;  but  as  commodities  of  tbe  eaft  were  ulually  conveyed,  and 
the  caravans  were  continually  expofed  to  the  afTauIta  bvearee  maftcia  of  fcveral  ciiira  which  had  been  ftaplea 
of  barbarians,  it  ia  ei'idcnl  that  the  price  muft  on  that  of  that  trade.  They  rftablifhed  the  kingdom  uf  Je- 
xccount  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  In  fpite  of  rufsiem,  which  (ubfilUd  near  aoo  yean.  They  took 
every  difficulty,  iiowcver,  even  this  commerce  flourifh*  pulTcffion  of  the  throne  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  go- 
ed,  and  ConftanUDOple  became  a conlidcrahle  marl  for  verned  it  above  half  a century.  Amidft  fuch  a va- 
Kalt  Indian  commodities  i and  from  it  all  the  tt-ft  of  ricty  of  events  and  operations,  the  ideas  of  the  Hercewar- 
Europe  was  chiefly  fupplird  with  them  for  more  than  riora  of  Europe  gradually  opened  and  improved;  they 
two  centurka-  'ilic  perpetual  courfe  of  boftilitiea  in  became  acquainted  with  the  ^icy  and  arts  of  the  people, 
which  the  Chriftiana  and  Mohammedans  were  during  whom  they  fubdiicd;  they  obferved  the  fourccs  of 
this  petiod  engaged,  contributed  ftill  to  increafe  (he  their  wealth,  and  availed  ihemfclves  of  ail  this  know- 
difficulty  ; and  it  is  lemarkable,  that  the  more  this  ledge.  Antioch  and  Tyre,  when  conquered  by  the 
difficulty  increafed,  the  more  deftroua  the  Europeans  cruladc^a,  were  flourifhlng  cities  inhabited  hv  opulent 
feemed  to  be  of  pufleffing  the  luxuiics  of  Aha.  mercbaois,  who  fupplicd  all  the  nations  trading  in  tbe 

About  this  time  the  cities  of  Amalphi  and  Venice,  Mcditenanean  with  the  produdioos  of  the  e«ft.  and|^ 
avith  fume  others  in  lialyi  having  acquired  a greater  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  incidental  occutrcucca 
N°  1 85.  mentioned 
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menttbned  by  the  hillorUna  of  the  w»r,  who  be- 
ing moftly  prictls  and  munki*  bad  their  aiiention  di- 
redted  to  objecl*  very  different  from  ihofe  relatiag  to 
commerce^  there  «•  reaion  to  bclie*e,  that  both  in 
ConAanllnople  while  fubjed  to  the  Fraoka,  and  in  the 
port*  of  Syria  acquired  by  the  Chrilliani,  the  long- 
eftabldhed  trade  with  the  caff  continitcd  to  be  protect- 
ed and  encouraged.’* 

Our  author  next  goc*  on  to  (how  in  what  manner 
the  commerce  of  the  Italian  ftatea  waa  promoted  by 
the  Crufade*,  until  at  lad,  haring  entirely  engroffed 
the  Eart  India  trade,  they  ftrore  with  fuch  eagernefa 
to  find  new  market*  for  their  commoditiei,  that  they 
extended  a tade  for  them  to  many  part*  of  Europe 
where  thev  bad  formerly  been  Utile  known.  The  ri- 
raUhip  of  the  Italian  Itatc*  teimioated  at  laff  in  a 
treaty  with  the  fultan  of  Egypt  In  1425,  by  which  the 
port  of  Alexandria  and  other*  in  Egypt  were  opened 
to  the  Florentine*  a*  well  a*  the  Venetian*  ; and  foon 
after,  that  people  began  to  ubtam  a (hare  in  the  trade 
to  India. 

llie  hdlowing  account  of  the  manner  to  which  the 
India  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  i*  giren  by  Maiino  Sanudu  a Venetian  noble- 
man.  The  merchant*  of  that  republic  were  fuppliod 
in  thV*t4thwith  the  commoditle*  they  wanted  in  two  different 
century,  way*.  Tltofc  of  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,  fuch  a* 
cloves,  mitmcga,  gems,  pearl*,  &c.  were  carried  up 
the  Perfian  gulf  to  Baffora,  from  thence  to  Bagdad, 
and  afterwards  to  feme  port  00  the  Mediterranean. 
Tlie  more  bulky  good*,  fuch  as  pepper,  cinnamon,  and 
other  fpicerics,  were  brought  in  the  ufual  manner  to  the 
Rtd  Sea,  and  from  thence  to  Alexandria.  The  gooda 
brought  by  land,  however,  were  always  liable  to  be 
fei/.ed  b)  barbarians  i and  ibtrcforc  the  fupply  that  way 
was  fcanty,  and  the  price  ciiravagaatly  dear,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  by  impofing 
duties  upon  the  Ead  India  cargoes  to  the  amount  of 
a full  third  of  the  value,  fermed  to  render  it  impoflible 
that  the  owners  (hould  hnd  purchafera  for  their  gooda. 
*I  Ills,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  cafe  ; the  de- 
mand fur  India  goods  continually  tncreafed}  and  thus 
a cominunicaiioN,  formerly  unknown,  betwixt  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  was  brgun  and  kept  up.  AU  this 
time,  however,  there  had  been  no  direct  communica- 
tion bct«*ixt  Europe  and  India,  as  the  Mohammedans 
would  never  allow  any  Chrillian  to  pafs  through  ihcir 
dominions  into  that  country.  The  dreadful  incutnons 
and  cocquifis(}f  the  Tartars  under  jenghiz  khan,  how- 
ever, bad  fo  btokiD  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  that  a way  was  now 
opened  to  India  through  the  dominions  of  tbefe  bar- 
barians. About  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century,  tberc- 
fore,  Marco  Polo,  a Venetian,  by  getting  accefs  to  tlie 
T<'tttti«y  of  khan  of  the  Tartars,  explored  many  parti  of  the  Bail 
^hich  had  long  been  unknown  even  by  name  to  tho 
Eurcpcans.  He  travelled  through  China  from  Peking 
on  its  northern  frontier  to  fume  of  its  moft  fouthcrly 
provinces.  He  vilited  alfo  different  pans  of  Hindof- 
tao,  and  iirff  mentions  Bengal  and  Cuzerat  by  their 
modern  names  as  great  and  6ouri(hing  kiogdoma.  He 
obtained  al(b  fome  account  cf  an  ifla^  which  be  called 
Zitatn^rif  and  wu  probably  no  other  than  Ja|MD  : he 
vimed  Java  with  fcveml  of  the  inandl  lu  its  ucisbour- 
hood,  the  idand  of  Ceylon,  and  the  coaE  of  Mabbar 
Vot.  IX.  Part  I. 
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as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Cambay;  to  all  which  he  gave  the  fnJis. 
itaroes  they  have  at  this  day.  The  difeovery  of  fuch ' * * 

immenfe  regions  unknown  before  in  Europe,  fumiih- 
ed  vaff  room  for  fpccuUtion  and  conjcclure;  and  while 
the  public  attention  was  yet  engaged  by  thefe  difeo- 
veries,  the  dcllrudion  of  Conilactinople  by  the  TurksOenoefc 
gave  a very  condderable  turn  to  the  Eaft  India  com- 
mcTce,  by  throwing  it  almod  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  Venetians,  Hitherto  the  Genoel'e  had  rivalled  taking  of 
that  date  in  the  commerce  we  fpeak  of,  and  they  had  Cooftanti- 
poffcffed  ihcmfeWes  of  many  important  places  on  ihe“‘'P''- 
coaft  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  the  port  of  Caffa  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Nay,  they  had  even  cAablilhed  themfelves 
at  Conliantinople,  in  the  fuburb  of  Pera,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  almoff  entirely  to  exclude  the  Greeks  them- 
felves  from  any  ihare^n  this  commerce:  but  by  the 
deftrudfiun  of  Coiiilaiuinoplc  they  were  at  once  driven 
out  of  all  thefe  polTeni'ins,  and  fo  thorougly  humbled, 
that  they  could  no  longer  contend  with  the  Venetians 
as  before  ; fo  that,  during  tlit  latter  part  of  the  lytli 
century,  that  republic  fupplied  the  greater  pait  of 
Europe  with  the  produdiuni  of  the  ealt,  and  carried 
on  trade  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  been  known 
in  former  times.  The  mode  in  which  they  now  car- 
ried on  this  trade  was  fumewbat  different  from  what 
had  been  prattifed  by  ancient  nations*  The  Pyriani, 

Greeks,  and  Komsos,  had  failed  direfUy  to  India  in 
ejucff  of  the  commodities  they  wanted ; and  their 
example  has  been  imitated  by  the  navigators  of  mo- 
dern Europe.  In  both  periods  the  Indian  commodi- 
ties have  Ixen  paid  for  in  gold  and  filver  ; and  great 
complaints  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  drain  of 
thole  precious  mrtals,  which  were  thus  buried  as  it 
were  in  India,  never  to  return  again.  The  Vene- 
tians,  however,  were  exempted  from  this  lofs  ; for 
ring  no  direft  intercourfe  with  India,  they  fupplird  Vnie^ 
themfelves  from  the  warchoufes  they  found,  in  Egypt  cui'»ifi(Ing 
and  Syria,  ready  filled  with  (lie  precious  commo- ^hete 
dities  they  wauled  j and  thefe  they  purchared  more 
rrequently  by  barter  than  with  ready  money.  I bus 
not  only  the  republic  of  Venice,  but  all  ihr  cil  re*  which 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  emporia  for  the  India 
goods  imported  by  it,  were  railed  to  fuch  a pitch  of 
power  and  fpleodor  as  fcarcc  ever  belonged  to  any  Eu- 
ropean dale.  The  citizens  of  Bruges,  from  which 
place  the  other  European  naiioos  were  fur  a long  time 
fupplied  with  thefe  ^oods,  difplaycd  fuch  magnificence 
in  their  drefs,  buildings,  and  manner  of  living,  as  ex- 
cited even  the  envy  of  their  queen  Jyan  of  Na- 
varre who  came  to  pay  them  a viiit.  On  the  removal 
of  the  ilaple  from  Bruges  to  Antwerp,  the  latter  foon 
difplaycd  the  (ame  opulence  j and  in  fome  cities  of 
Gcrouny,  particularly  Augtburg,  the  great  mart  for 
Indian  commodities  in  the  internal  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, there  arc  example's  of  merchants  acquiring  fuch 
large  fortunes  as  intitled  them  to  high  rank  and  con- 
fideration  in  the  empire.  The  mod  accurate  method, 
however,  of  attaining  fome  knowledge  of  the  profits 
the  Venetians  had  on  their  trade,  is  by  coofideriog  the 
rate  of  iutered  on  money  borrowed  at  that  time,  ^is,  34 
from  tlie  clofe  of  the  11th  century  to  the  com- mce- 
Dcoccmcnt  of  the  i6lb,  we  arc  told,  was  no  lefs  than  7*^ 
20  prr  cftit,  and  fomeiimcs  more.  Even  as  late  u 
1500,  it  was  10  or  ii  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Hence  luryi 
wc  VC  to  coaUude  that  the  pro&ts  of  fuch  money  as 
A a was 
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trade  ir.uil  have  been  extremely^  with  all  imagirable  demonftrationa  of  kindnrfft. 


v-fi  then  applied 
' high  ; and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitaniii  of  Venice 
at  iliat  time  warrants  us  to  m^ke  the  conclulinn. 
**  In  the  magnihccncc  of  their  houfea  (fays  Dr  Ko< 
biTtfun),  in  riclinefs  of  furniture,  in  profuhoii  uf  plate, 
and  in  every  thing  which  contributed  either  towards 


Portuguefe  nation,  nay  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  the 
Venetians  alone  excepted,  rejoiced  at  the  dif-overy 
which  had  been  made.  I’he  latter  behel  ‘ in  it  the 
certain  and  unavoidable  dowrr.fai  of  their  own  pow> 
er;  »hilethe  Portuguefe,  prefuming  upon  their  right  of 


The 


elegance  or  parade  in  their  mode  ol  living,  the  noblca  uf  prior  difeovery,  which  they  twit  care  to  hute  cunilrm- 
Venice  furp^-ffed  the  date  of  the  greaiclt  m<mareh  be*  ed  by  a papal  grant,  plumed  thccnfelvts  ou  the  thunghta 
yond  the  Alps.  Nor  was  ull  this  difplay  the  clleCt  of  of  having  the  whole  Indian  cuffitnerre  centre  in  their 


an  fldcntaiious  and  inconliderate  diOtpation}  it  was  the 
natural  conrequetice  of  fuccclaful  iuduUry,  which,  ha* 
ving  accumulated  wiaith  with  caie,  is  intitled  to  enjoy 
it  in  fplcndor.  * 

This  excdfive  foperiotity  of  wealth  difplayed  by  fhc 
Venetians  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  other 


nation.  I’hc  expectations  of  the  one,  and  the  appre- 
heniions  of  the  other,  fremed  at  Hrll  to  be  well- 
fouiukd.  A fuccefliw  of  gallant  oiltcers  feiU  in> 
to  the  eaft  front  Portugal  accoinplithcd  the  greateft 
and  moil  ardu<ius  undmakings.  In  24  years  after  the 
voyage  of  X)e  Gama,  they  had  made  themfclves  mailers 
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tlates  of  Europe.  They  were  at  no  loia  to  diicover  of  many  important  places  in  India;  and  among  the  retl 
that  the  Hall  India  trade  vas  the  principal  fource  fiom  of  the  city  of  Malacca,  where  the  great  flaple  of  trade 
whence  their  wealth  was  oerived.  Some  of  them  cn*  thruujrhoiit  the  whole  Eall  Indies  wa»  dlabiiOicd.  As 
deavoured  to  obtain  a lhaic  by  applying  to  the  fuhans  this  city  Hands  ncaily  at  an  equal  didance  from  the 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  to  gain  ^inilTion  into  their  eailcrn  and  weHcni  extremities  of  all  the  countries 
porti  upon  the  fame  terms  with  the  Venetians  1 but  comprehended  under  the  name  of  IntCut^  it  was  fre- 
eilher  by  the  fuptrior  inicrcd  of  the  latter  with  ihofc  qucnicd  by  the  merchants  of  China,  Japan,  of  all  the 
princes,  or  from  the  advantages  they  had  of  being  kingdoms  on  the  continent,  the  Monjccas  and  other 
long  cilablin>ed  in  the  trade,  the  Venetians  always  iflsnds  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  Mslabar, 
prevailed.  So  intent  indeed  were  the  other  £u*  Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  Ilengai.  Thus  the  Potiuguefe 
rupean  powers  in  obtaining  fome  fliarc  of  this  lu*  acquired  a m«  il  cxtetiAve  induence  over  the  internal 
crative  commerce,  that  application  was  made  to  the  commerce  of  India;  while,  by  the  fettlrments  they  had 
forercign  of  RulTu  to  open  an  intcrcourfc  by  land  with  formed  at  Goa  andDiu,  they  were  enabled  to  eiigrufs 
China,  though  the  capitals  of  the  two  empires  arc  up*  the  trade  on  the  MaUbar  coall,  and  greatly  to  obllru^ 
wards  of  6c OO  miles  didant  from  each  other.  l*his,  the  long  clUbHflied  intcrccmrfe  of  Egypt  with  India  by 
however,  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Kudian  piince  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  Hiips  now  frequented 
at  that  lime  ; and  the  Venetians  imagined  that  iheir  every  port  in  the  tad  where  any  v-ahiable  commodities 
power  and  wealth  were  fully  ellablilhed  on  the  mod  wrre  to  be  had,  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
permanent  bafiB,  when  two  events,  altogether  unrortfeen  river  of  Canton  in  Chin.*i;  and  all  along  this  immenfe 
and  unexpedrd,  gave  It  a mortal  blow,  from  which  it  extent,  of  more  than  4000  leagues,  they  had  a chain  of 


never  has  recovewd,  or  can  recover itftlf.  Thcfc  were 
the  difeovery  of  America  and  that  of  the  paihtge  to  the 
Kart  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  former 
put  Spain  in  poCVnion  of  immenfe  treafures  ; which 
very  of  the  being  gradually  ditfuted  all  over  Europe,  fuun  call* 
Cape  «f  forth  the  induftry  of  other  nations,  and  made  them 
exert  thcmfelves  in  fuch  a manner  as  of  itfeif  mull 
have  foim  Icifcncd  the  dem.ind  for  Indian  produtiions. 


Or>od 
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forts  and  factories  cllablilhed  for  the  convenience  of 
prou^ing  their  trade.  They  liadlikcwife  made  them* 
fcives  rnartem  of  feveral  ftations  favourable  to  com- 
merce along  the  fouihem  ccaH  of  Africa,  and  in 
many  iflands  lying  between  Madagafcar  and  the  Moluc- 
cas. In  alt  places  whtre  they  came,  their  arms  had 
ilruck  fuch  tcrior,  that  they  not  only  carried  on  their 
trade  without  any  rival  or  control;  but  iveu  prefert- 


The  difeovery  of  the  paflage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  bed  toihe  natives  the  urmsof  their  muttul  Intercourfe; 
Good  Hope,  however,  was  the  mod  elfcftual  and  nay,  fomrtimes  they  fet  what  price  they  pUafed  upoa 
fpeedy  in  humbling  the  Venetians.  After  a tedious  the  commodities  they  purchafed,  and  thus  were  cna- 
courfc  of  vovages  along  the  wellern  coad  of  Africa,  bled  to  import  into  Europe  (]>c  Indian  commodities  la 
continued  for  near  half  a century,  Vafeo  dc  Gama,  an  greater  abundance  and  at  a lower  rate  than  had  ever 
active  and  eaterprifing  Portuguefe  ol&cer,  doubled  the  been  done  before.  Nut  fatisBcd  with  this,  they  formed 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  cuaHing  along  the  callern  ■ feheme  of  excluding  all  other  nations  from  any  lhare 
Ihute  of  the  continent,  (ailed  next  acrols  the  Indian  of  the  trade  they  cujuyed  ; and  fur  that  purpofe  de- 
ocean,  and  landed  at  Caiccut  on  the  coad  of  Malabar,  termined  to  make  themfelves  madera  of  fuch  Hationa 
on  the  a 2d  of  May  1498,  ten  monthi  and  two  days  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Perlian  Gulf  as  might  put  them  in 
after  leaving  the  port  of  Lifbon.  On  his  arrival  in  1 n*  pnfTenion  of  the  navigation  of  both  thcfc  feu,  and 
dia  he  was  at  firtl  received  with  great  kindnefs  by  the  enable  them  not  only  toobflru^  the  ancient  commerce 
fovcrcign  of  that  country,  ftyled  the  Samorin  ; but  af*  between  Egypt  eod  India,  but  to  command  the 
terwards,  from  what  caufes  wc  cannot  now  well  de*  mouths  of  the  great  rivets  which  we  have  formeily 
termine,  the  Indian  prince  fuddenly  changed  bis  kind-  mentioned  as  the  means  of  conveying  the  Indian  gooda 
Bcfs  into  mortal  enmity,  and  attempted  to  cut  off  Ga*  through  the  internal  parts  of  A5a.  The  condu^  of 
01a  with  his  whole  party.  The  Portuguefe  general,  thefe  enterprifes  was  commiued  to  Alphoofo  Alba- 
however,  found  means  to  efcape  every  plot  iTiai  waa  querque,  the  mod  diitinguilhed  oiBcrr  at  that  time  ia 
laid  againtlhim;  and  loaded  hU  Hiipa  not  only  with  the  Portuguefe  fcrvlce.  Ry  reafou  of  the  vafl  number 
the  products  uf  that  part  of  the  country,  but  with  many  of  the  enemies  he  had  to  contend  with,  however,  and 
of  the  valuable  produ&ts  of  the  more  remote  legions.  the  fcanty  fupplles  which  could  be  derived  from  Por- 
Oa  bii  return  10  Poitugal,  Dc  Gama  waa  received  tugal,  he  could  no;  fully  accompUili  what  was  expeded 
. frun 
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lnii«.  from  him.  Ho«rcvci,  he  took  from  the  petty  pnnccB  «rit  nnw  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Venetian,  a Icaj^iic  hwUt. 
**  ~t  who  were  tributaries  to  the  kin^^s  of  Pcrfta  the  fmall  was  quickly  f«>rrne<J  betwixt  them  for  the  niln  of  the 
lliatiU  of  Orinufl*  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  power  of  the  Pitrtii^uefc  in  India.  With  this  view  Srlim 
Pcrfian  Gulf : and  thus  fccurtd  to  Portugal  the  polfellivm  confirmed  to  the  Venetians  the  cxtenltve  commercial 
of  that  extrn^vr  trade  with  the  call  which  the  Pcifuns  privilcjea  they  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  the 
had  carried  on  ft»r  Icvcral  cenrurica.  On  this  barren  Mamcluks;  publifhing  at  the  fame  time  an  edi^,  by 
•iland,  almoft  entirely  covered  with  fait,  and  fo  hot  which  fie  permitted  the  free  entry  of  alt  the  produc* 
that  the  climate  can  fcarcely  be  borne*  dciUtutc  of  a tionsofthc  call  imported  direfily  from  Alexandria  into 
drop  of  frdb  water*  except  what  was  brought  from  any  pare  of  his  dominions*  but  impofed  heavy  tax-s 
the  continent,  a city  was  erected  by  the  Portuguefe,  upon  fuch  as  were  imported  from  Lifbon.  All  ihU, 
which  fooo  became  one  of  the  chief  feats  of  opulence,  however,  was  infutHcieiit  to  counteract  the  great  ad- 
fplendor,  and  luxuiy,  in  tlie  eattern  woHd.  In  the  vantages  which  the  Portuguefe  had  obtained  by  the 
Red  Sea  the  Arabian  princes  made  a much  more  formi>  new  paffage  to  India*  and  the  fettlemcnti  they  had 
dable  refiflance ; and  this*  together  with  the  damage  ettablifhrd  in  that  country  ; at  the  fame  lime  that  the 
bis  fleet  fullained  in  that  fca,  the  uavigaiioD  of  power  of  the  Venetians  being  entirely  brt»ken  by  the 
which  is  always  difficult  and  dangerous*  obliged  Al>  league  of  Cambray*  tbr^  were  no  longer  able  to  cun* 
buquerque  to  retire  without  effecting  any  thing  of  tribute  any  affilUnce.  *l  hey  were  therefore  reduced  to 
importance.  Thus  the  ancitnt  chaancl  of  conveyance  the  nccclfity  of  making  an  offer  to  the  king  of  Pvtrtu* 
remained  open  to  the  Kgyptians  { hut  their  com'  gal  to  purchafe  all  the  fpicca  imported  into  Trilbon, 
mcrce  was  greatly  circumfcribcd  and  obllrudtcd  by  the  over  and  above  what  might  be  requifite  for  the  con- 
poweiful  intcred  of  the  Portuguefe  in  every  port  to  fumption  nf  bis  own  fubjeda.  This  offer  being  rejetd- 
which  they  had  been  accnllomed  to  refort.  ed*  the  Portuguefe  for  fome  time  remained  uncon- 

The  Venetians  now  began  to  feel  thofe  effcAs  of  trolled  marters  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  all  Europe 
fnrffeifual  De  Gama’a  difcovrry  which  they  had  dreaded  from  was  fupplied  by  them,  excepting  fome  very  inconl’ider- 
«fthe  beginoiog.  To  preferve  the  remains  of  their  able  quantity  which  was  imported  by  the  Venetians 
tisn«  i?re.  *key  applied  to  the  fultan  of  the  Mamclnks  through  the  ufual  ci»nnc!s.  .jj 

trieve  tkeir  *kaii  themfclves  at  The  Portuguefe  continued  to  enjoy  this  valoable^tqry  (i)t> 

aifaus.  the  lola  of  fuch  a capital  branch  of  lits  revenue  .ns  he  branch  of  commerce  iindiliurhcd  almoll  for  a whole 
had  been  accultomed  to  derive  from  the  India  trade,  century;  to  which,  however,  they  were  indebted 
By  them  ihia  fierce  and  barbarous  prince  waa  cafily  to  the  political  fituation  of  the  different  European  na-rtipierf  by 
perfuaded  to  fend  a furious  maulfeilo  to  Pope  Julius  II.  lions  than  to  ihrtr  own  prowefs.  After  the  acctffion  other  Eu- 
and  Emmanuel  king  of  Portugal.  In  this*  after  lla*  of  Charles  V.  tothe  throne  of  Spain,  that  kingdom 
ting  his  exclufive  right  to  the  Indian  trade,  he  inform-  either  fo  much  engaged  in  a multiplicity  of  operations, 
cdtiicm,  that  if  the  Pottuguefc  did  nut  rclinquifh  that  owing  to  the  ambition  of  that  monarch  and  his  fon 
new  courfc  of  navigation  by  which  they  liad  penetra-  Philip  II.  or  fo  inieut  on  profccuting  the  difrovcrics 
ted  into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  ceafe  from  encroaching  and  conquetU  in  the  new  world,  that  no  effort  was 
on  that  commerce  which  from  time  immemorial  had  made  to  interfere  with  the  Eail  India  trade  of  the 
been  carried  on  between  the  call  of  Afia  and  his  dnmf-  Portuguefe,  even  though  an  opjxirtunity  offered  by  the 
nloof,  he  would  put  to  death  all  the  Chriftlan#  in  difeovery  of  a fccond  paffage  by  fea  to  the  Eaff  Indira 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Palrttinc,  and  drmolifh  the  holy  through  the  flraits  of  Magellan.  By  the  nequifition 
frpulchrc  itfclf.  To  this  threat,  wliich  feme  centu*  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  19S0,  Spain,  inllcad  of 
nctf  before  would  hare  alarmed  all  Chtiflendom,  no  re-  becoming  the  rival,  became  the  prote^or  and  guardian 
gard  was.paid ; fo  that  the  Venetians,  as  their  lafi  re-  of  the  Poriugtieic  trade.  The  refources  of  France  all 
loui'ce,  were  obliged  to  baverecourfe  to  adiffcient  ex-  this  time  were  fo  much  exhaufied  by  a continuance  of 
pedient.  This  was  Co  excite  the  fultan  to  fit  nut  a fleet  in  long  and  dcfolating  wars,  that  it  could  bellow  neither 
tbr  Red  Sea  to  attack  the  Portuguefe,  and  diive  them  much  attention  on  objeda  at  fuch  a diflance,  nor  rn- 
frum  all  their  fcttlcmcnts  in  the  call ; nay,  in  order  to  gage  in  any  expenfive  feheme.  England  was  drfola- 
mlfill  him  tii  the  emerprile,  he  was  allowed  to  cut  down  ted  by  the  ruinous  wars  between  the  hnufea  of  York 
their  forcila  in  Dalmatia,  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  and  Eancatler;  and  afterwards  its  entetpriling  fpirit  was 
Egypt  intimber  forfhip-huilding  The  timber  wascon*  rcllraincd  by  the  cautious  and  covetous  Henry  V^II. 
vey ed  from  Dalmatia  to  Alexandria  ; and  from  thence,  His  fon  Henry  VII 1 ui  the  former  part  of  his  reign, 
partly  by  water  and  partly  by  bnd,  to  Suez  ; w’herc  by  cn  gaging  in  the  continental  quarrels  of  the  Euro- 
twelve  men  of  war  were  built*  ou  board  which  a body  pcan  princes,  and  in  the  latter  pan  by  hia  quarrel  with 
of  Maoicloks  were  ordered  to  ferve  under  the  com-  the  pope  and  cxinlerti  about  religion,  left  no  time  for 
mand  of  an  experienced  officer.  Thus  the  Portuguefe  commercial  fchemes.  It  was  not  therefore  till  the 
were  aff4ult<^  by  a new  enemy  far  more  formidable  reign  of  Queen  Etizabelli  that  any  attention  was  paid 
than  any  llwy  had  yet  encounletTd  ; yei  fuch  was  the  to  the  affairs  of  the  Eatl  by  that  kingdom.  The  firft 
v-alour  and  coodudt  of  the  admiial*  that  after  fevcral  who  Ihook  the  power  of  the  Pv>itugucfe  in  India  were 
fevercengagemrnts,  the  fieet  of  the  infidels  wasentirely  the  Dutch;  ami  in  this  tkty  woe  gladly  hounded 
ruined,  and  the  Portuguele  bicamc  abfolute  mailers  by  the  natives*  whom  the  Portuguefe  had  mod  grie* 
of  the  Indian  tKcao.  vouOy  opprefied.  The  Euglith  (bon  followed  their  ex- 

Tbit  diiallcr  was  followed  in  no  long  time  by  the  ample ; and  in  a few  years  the  Portuguefe  were  expelled 
total  overthrow  of  tlie  dominion  of  the  Mamcluks  in  from  their  moR  valuable  fcttlcmcnts,  while  the  moil 
Egy  pt  by  Silim  thcTurkifh  folun  ; whothui  alfobe-  lucrative  bianchrs  of  their  trade  have  continued  ever 
came  inaltcr  of  Syria  and  Palcltuie.  As  hisiatercR  liace  in  ibc  bands  of  thofe  two  aaUuiis. 
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Imiit.  Tt  Is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  other  European 
^ nations  would  fit  lUH  and  quietly  fee  ihefc  two  en- 

ftin^ihip  whole  of  this  lucrative  commerce  without  at* 

r>f  the  tempting  to  put  in  for  a (hare.  EaA  India  compa* 
French  and  pics  were  therefore  fet  up  in  different  countries  : but 
it  was  only  between  , France  and  Biitain  that  the 
ladicf.  8^^*^  rivalfiiip  commenced ; nor  did  this  fully  dtf* 
play  itfelf  till  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

40  Both  nations  had  by  this  time  made  themfclrcs  ma> 
'*  fters  of  confidetahlc  feil'cments  in  India.  The  prin- 
l^^**'"cipal  of  thofe  belonging  to  Britain  were,  I.  Surat, 
fituated  on  the  wellem  fide  of  the  peniofula  within 
the  Ganges,  between  the  ltd  and  ird  degrees  of  V. 
X>at.  This  peninfuU  comprehendctl  the  kingdoms  of 
Malabar,  Decan,  Golconda,  and  Bifnagar,  with  the 
principalities  of  Gingt,  Tanjour,  and  Madura ; the 
weftern  coafl  being  diilinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
labar, and  the  eadern  by  that  of  CoromandJ.  2.  Bom- 
bay, a fmall  ifland  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan,  about 
45  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Surat.  3.  Dabul,  about  40 
leagues  farther  to  the  fouth,  in  the  province  of  Can- 
can. 4.jCarwar,  in  N.  Lat.  ly**,  where  there  Mas  a 
fmall  fort  and  fa£tury.  5.  Ttlhcherry,  to  which  place 
the  Englidi  trade  was  removed  from  Calccut,  a large 
town  15  Itagucs  to  the  fuuthwaid.  6.  Anjrngo,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  the  mofl 
foutherly  fettlement  on  the  wcllem  coaft  of  (be  pen 
infula.  7.  On  the  Coromandel  coail  they  polfeflcd  Fort 
St  David’s,  formerly  called  Tezapatan,  fituated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gingit  in  1 40'  N.  Lat.  8.  Madras,  the 
principal  fettlement  on  this  coail,  between  1 3**  and 
14^  N.  Lat  not  far  from  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
conda. 9.  Vlfigapatam,  farther  to  the  north.  10.  Ba- 
lafore,  in  latitude  ai%  a faftory  of  fmall  confequcocc. 
1 1.  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  all  the  Britiih  fettlcmeota 
in  the  Eafl  Indies.  Tliefe  were  the  principal  places 
belonging  to  Britain  which  we  fhall  have  occaAon  to 
mention  in  the  account  of  the  conteds  which  now 
took  place  : ihofc  of  the  French  were  chiefly  Pondi- 
ebery  and  Chandemagorc. 

Orifrio  The  Mrar  is  faid  to  have  been  firfl  occafloned  by  the 
the  E*ft  lo-  intrigues  of  the  French  commandant  M.  Dupletx ; who, 
immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix  U-Cliapellc,  began 
French  and  to  fbw  diffenfion  among  the  nabobs,  who  had  by  this 
Engiifh  in  time  ufurped  the  fovereignty  of  the  country.  Nizam 
*747'  Almuluck,  viceroy  of  Decan,  and  nabob  of  Arcot,  had, 
as  officer  for  the  Mogul,  nominated  Anaverdy  Khan  to 
be  governor  of  the  Carnatic,  in  the  year  1 745.  On  the 
death  of  Ni/am,hU  fccond  (00  Nazir-zing  was  appointed 
to  fucceed  him  in  bu  viceroyalty,  and  his  nomination 
was  confirmed  by  the  Mogul.  He  waioppofed  by  his 
coufm  Muzaphier  zing,  who  applied  to  Dupleix  for  af- 
fidance.  By  him  he  was  fupplied  with  a body  of  Eu- 
ropeans and  fume  artillery  t after  which,  being  alfo 
joined  by  Ctmnda  Saib,  an  adive  Indian  prince,  he 
took  the  field  againd  Nazir  zing.  I'he  Utter  was  fup- 
ported  by  a body  of  Britifh  troops  under  Colonel  Lau- 
rence ; and  the  Ficnch,  dreading  the  event  of  an  en- 
gagement, retired  in  tiie  night  i fo  that  their  ally  was 
obliged  to  throw  iiimfclf  on  the  clemency  of  Nazar- 
zing.  His  life  was  fpared,  though  he  bimfelf  u'as  de- 
tained as  a date  ptifuncr:  but  the  traitor,  forgetting 
the  kindnefs  (bowed  him  on  this  occafion,  entered  into 
a confpiracy  againll  the  life  of  Na/ir-zing,  and  mur- 
dered him  in  his  camp  { in  which  infamous  tnnla^ion 


he  was  encouraged  by  Dupleix  and  Chunda  Saib,  who  India, 
had  retired  to  Pondicherry.  Immenfc  riches  were  ^ 

found  in  the  tents  of  Nazir  zing,  great  part  of  which 
fell  to  the  (hare  of  Dupleix,  whom  Muzapher  zing  now 
alTociatcd  with  himfelf  in  the  government.  By  virtue 
of  this  aiTi>ciation  the  Frenchman  affumed  the  date 
aod  formalities  of  an  eaftern  prince;  and  he  and  hit 
colleague  Muzapher-zing  appointed  Chunda  Saib  na- 
bob of  Arcot.  In  i?49«  Anaverdy  Khan  had  been 
defeated  and  killed  by  Muzaph'-r-zing  and  Chunda 
Saib,  affifled  by  the  French  ; after  which  his  fon  Mo- 
hammed All  Khan  had  put  himfelf  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Engliih  at  Msdras,  and  was  confirmed  by 
N.izir-zing  at  his  father’s  fuccelTor  in  chenabobihip  or 
government  of  Arcot.  This  government  iHcrcforc 
wa^  dlfputed  betwixt  Muharamed  All  Khan,  appoint- 
ed by  the  legal  viceroy  Nazir'zing,and  fupported  by  the 
Englilh  company,  and  Chunda  Saib  nominated  by  the 
ufurptr  Muzipher  zing,  and  protected  by  Dupleix, 
who  commanded  at  Pondicherry.  Muzapher-zing,  how- 
ever, did  not  lon;r  enjay  hit  ill  got  authority;  for  in 
the  year  1751*  the  nabobs  who  had  been  the  means 
of  railing  him  to  the  power  he  enjoyed,  thinking  them- 
fclves  ill  rewarded  for  their  fcrvicei,  fell  upon  him  fod- 
dcniy,  defeated  his  forces,  and  put  him  todeath;  pro- 
claiming Salabat-ziogmxt  day  viceroy  of  the  Deccan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  M-^gul  appointed  Gauzedy 
Khan,  the  cider  brother  of  Saubat  zing  ; who  M*as 
confirmed  by  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  in  the  government 
of  Arcot  : but  the  aHairs  of  the  Mogul  were  at  that 
time  in  fuch  diforder,  that  he  could  nut  with  an  army 
fupport  the  nomination  he  had  made.  Chunda  Saib 
in  the  mean  time  determined  to  recover  by  for*e  the 
naboblhip  of  Arcot,  from  which  he  had  been  depofed 
by  the  Mogul,  who  had  placed  Anaverdy  Khan  in  his 
room.  With  this  view  he  had  recourfe  to  Dupleix  at 
Pondicherry,  who  reinforced  him  with  2000  Sepoys, 

63  Cnffrea^  and  410  French ; upon  condition  that  if 
he  fucceeded,  he  (hould  cede  to  the  French  the  town 
of  Velur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  with 
its  dependencies,  confiding  of  45  villages.  Thus  reirs- 
forced,  he  defeated  Anaverdy  Khan  who  lod  his  life 
in  the  engagement,  reaffumed  the  govemm^t  of  Ar- 
cot, and  pundually  performed  the  engageaenu  he  had 
come  under  lo  hii  French  allies. 

AU  this  lime  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  had  been  fup- 
ported  by  the  Englilh,  to  whom  he  fled  alter  his 
ther’s  death.  By  them  be  was  fupplied  with  a rein- 
forcement of  men,  money,  and  ammunition,  under  the 
condud  of  Major  Laurence,  a brave  and  experienced 
officer.  By  means  of  this  fupply  he  gained  fomc  ad- 
vantages over  the  enemy  ; and  repairing  afterwarda  to 
Fort  St  David's,  he  obtained  a farther  retaforcement* 

With  all  this  aflifiance,  however,  he  accompliJbed  no- 
thing of  any  moment ; and  the  Eaglifii  atutiliarici 
having  retired,  he  was  defeated  by  hi*  enemies-  Hiiis 
be  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a more  dofe  urith 

the  Englilh,  and  cede  to  them  fome  commercial  points 
which  had  been  long  in  difputc:  after  which,  Captaia 
Cope  was  difpatchtd  to  put  TriochtnopoU  in  a ftato 
of  defence,  while  captain  de  Gingis,  a Swifa  officer, 
marched  at  the  head  of  400  Europeans  to  the  affift-  Mr  dive's 
ance  of  the  nabob.  On  this  occafion  Mr  CUve  firft 
offered  hii  fervice  in  a military  capacity.  He  bad  *”  * 
been  employed  before  as  a writer,  but  appeared  tctt 

little 
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fndt».  little  qualified  for  that  or  sef  other  department  In  ci> 
■'  V ' vil  life.  He  now  marched  towards  Arcoi  at  the 
head  of  a lo  European!  and  500  Sepoyt.  In  hit  hrfl 
expedition  he  difplayrd  at  once  the  qualities  of  a great 
cornmaodcr.  His  movements  were  condueled  with 
fuch  fccrecy  and  dlfpatch,  that  he  made  himfclf  ma- 
Aer  of  the  enemy's  capital  before  they  knew  of  his 
march  ; and  gained  the  afTc£kions  of  the  people  by  hii 
generofity,  in  affording  protedton  without  ranfom. 
His  Hruve*  In  a (hort  time*  however,  he  found  himfclf  invcAcd  in 
ry^anjfuc-  gt  David's  by  Rajah  Saib,  fon  to  Chunda  Saib, 
an  Indian  chief,  pretender  to  the  nabobihip  of  Arcot, 
at  the  head  of  a numerous  army  ; the  operations  of 
the  fiege  being  conduced  by  European  engineers. 
Iltus,  in  fpile  of  his  utmuil  rfTorts,  two  pra^icable 
breaches  were  made,  and  a general  affault  given  ; but 
Mr  Clive  having  got  intcUigence  of  the  intended  at* 
tack,  defended  himfclf  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  af* 
failants  were  every  where  rrptdfed  with  lofs,  and 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  with  the  grcaieft  precipita- 
tion. Not  contented  with  this  advantage,  Mr  Chvc, 
being  reinforced  by  a detachment  from  TrinchinopoH, 
marched  in  queft  of  the  enemy  ; and  having  overt^ca 
them  in  the  plains  of  Arani,  attacked  and  entirely  de- 
feated them  on  the  jd  of  December  ) yjt. 

This  viftory  was  followed  by  the  furreadcr  of  the 
forts  of  Tiinery,  Conjaveram,  and  Arani;  after  which 
Mr  Clive  returned  io  triumph  to  I'ort  St  David's.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1752  he  marched  towards 
Madras,  wliere  he  was  reinforced  by  a fmall  body  of 
troops  from  Bengal.  Though  the  whole  did  not  ex- 
ceed 300  Europeans,  with  as  many  natives  as  were  fuf- 
ftcient  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  army,  be  boldly 
proceeded  to  a place  called  Kovfripautf  al^iit  1 5 miles 
from  Arc<Jt,  where  the  enemy  lay  to  the  number  of 
1^00  Sepoys,  lyoohurfc,  with  1 50  Europeans,  and 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Victory  w.ts  long  doubtful, 
until  Mr  Clive  having  feat  round  a detachment  to  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy  while  the  Englifh  atuck- 
cd  the  entrenchments  in  front  with  their  bayonets,  a 
general  confufion  enfued,  the  enemy  were  routed  with 
confiderable  flaughter,  and  only  fared  from  total  de- 
Arudiion  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  French 
to  a man  threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered 
themfclvcs  prifoners  of  war;  all  the  baggage  and  can- 
non falling  at  the  fame  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
vigors. 

On  the  return  of  Mr  CUve  to  Fort  St  David's,  he 
under  raa.  was  fupetfeded  In  the  command  by  Major  Laurence, 
jor  lau-  jjy  detached  with  400  Europeans,  a few 

rciice.  Mahratta  foldicrs,  and  a body  of  Sepoys,  to  cut  off 
the  enemy's  retreat  to  Pondicherry.  In  this  cntcr- 
prife  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  good  fuccefs,  took 
levcral  forts,  vanquiihcd  the  French  commander  M. 
al'Antcuil,  and  obliged  him  with  all  bis  party  lo  fur- 
render  prifoners  of  war. 

Chunda  Saib,  in  the  mean  time,  lay  encamped  with 
an  army  of  30,00c  men  at  Syringham,  an  ifland  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trinchinopoli  1 but  Major  Law- 
rence having  found  means  to  intercept  hie  provifions, 
he  was  obliged  to  Ay.  Being  obliged  to  pafs  through 
the  camp  of  tiie  Tanjore  general,  he  obtained  a pafs 
for  the  purpqfe ; but  w-as  nevcrtbclcfs  detained  by  the 
nabob  ; who  was  an  ally  of  the  £ngUAi|  and  his  bead 
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was  Aruck  off,  in  order  to  prevent  any  difputes  that  In 'la. 
might  arife  conccmin?  him.  ^ 

After  the  flight  of  Chunda  Stih,  hit  army  was  at- 
tacked  and  routed  by  .Major  r.awrence  ; and  the  ifland 
of  Syringham  furrendered,  with  about  1000  French  fol- 
dieri  under  the  command  of  Mr  Law,  brother  to  hi.m 
who  fchemed  the  MifliAppi  company.  M.  Dupicix,  ^4 
exceedingly  mortified  at  this  bad  fuccefs,  pmclaimed  Vf.  Duphix 
Rajah  Saib,  fon  to  Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of  Arcot ; 
and  afterv/ards  produced  forged  commiiBons  from  the 
Great  Mogul,  appointing  him  governor  of  all  the  Car- the 
natic  from  the  river  Krillnah  to  the  fea.  The  better  and 
to  carry  on  lliia  deception,  a mtfTcngcr  pretended  lothcftjiegf 
Come  from  Delhi,  and  was  received  with  all  the 
of  an  ambaffador  from  the  Great  Mogul,  Dupleix, 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  preceded  by  m jfic  and 
dancing  women,  after  the  oriental  fafhion,  received 
his  commiflion  from  the  hands  of  this  impoilor ; after 
which  he  affe^ed  the  Aate  of  an  caAcrn  prince,  kept 
his  durbar  or  court,  appeared  fitting  crofi-legged  on  a 
fopha,  and  received  prefents,  as  fovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, from  his  own  council  as  well  as  from  the  na- 
tives. 

Thus  the  forcca  of  the  Englilh  and  French  EaA 
India  companies  were  engaged  in  a courfe  of  hollllt- 
ties  at  a time  when  no  war  exi  ted  between  the  two 
nations ; and  white  they  thus  continued  to  make  war 
upon  each  other  under  the  title  of  auxiliaries  to  the 
contending  paities,  Gauzedy  Khan  took  pofledon  of 
the  dignity  appointed  him  by  the  Mogul ; but  had  not 
been  in  pofFcflion  of  It  above  14  days  when  he  was 
poifoned  by  his  own  fiAer.  His  fon  Scab  Abadin  Khan 
was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  by  the  Mogul;  but  the 
latter  t^ing  unable  to  give  him  proper  ailllUncc,  Sala- 
bat-xing  remained  without  any  rival,  and  made  a pre- 
fent  to  the  French  commander  of  all  the  Englilh  pof- 
fcHions  to  the  nortliward. 

Thus  concluded  the  campaign  of  1752.  Next  year  47 
both  parties  received  conflderable  reinforcements ; the 
Engliih,  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Wjtfon  with 
fquadron  of  Ihips  of  war,  having  on  board  a regiment  F.nvl»nd 
commanded  by  Colonel  Aldcrcroon  ; and  the  French  France, 
by  M.  Gadcheu,  commiflary  and  |[overnor-general  of 
all  their  fcttlements,  on  whofc  arrival  M.  Dupleix  de- 
parted for  Europe.  The  new  governor  made  the  mnft 
friendly  propofals ; and  deftred  a ccHstion  of  arms  un- 
til the  djfputcs  could  be  adinAed  in  Europe,  llicfc 
propofals  being  readily  llAcncd  to  on  the  part  of  the 
EogUni,  deputies  were  fcnl  lo  I’ondtcheny,  and  a pro- 
Ttfional  treaty  and  truce  were  concluded,  on  con- 
ditlon  that  neither  of  the  two  companies  iliould  fortrratybe- 
the  future  interfere  in  any  of  the  diflerencis  that  might  t'w 
take  place  in  the  country.  The  other  articles  related  'r'* 
to  the  places  or  fcttlements  that  Ihould  be  retained  or 
poiTcfled  by  the  refpective  companies,  until  frcih  or- 
ders Ihould  arrive  from  the  courts  of  London  and  Ver- 
failles ; and  till  then  it  was  Aipuiated,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  two  oation.s  ihould  -be  allowed  to  procure 
any  new  giant  or  ceflion,  or  to  build  forts  in  defence 
of  any  new  efUblifliment ; nor  ihould  they  proceed  to 
any  cenir>n,  reiroceOIon,  or  evacuation,  of  what  they 
then  pofliifed;  but  every  thing  ihould  remain  ou  the 
fame  footing  as  formerly. 

The  treaty  was  publifhed  OD  the  nth  of  January 
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1755  ; at  t)tc  eo4  uf  winch  mouth  admiral  Waifun  rc* 

* luriietl  with  h»s  fqiuJrun  from  £lon)ba)r»  anj  M.  Go- 
flc’lkcu  u’Uirneti  lu  Trance  tii  the  brgumiu;;  of  Tebru* 
ary,  leaving  M.  Lnryril  hu  fiKCcrtor^l  Pondicherry. 
M.  BuiTy,  with  the  SouSahdar  Salabat'amg,  comm'iind> 
cd  ill  tile  uurtii  ; and  M.tlc  Sjuffay  wan  left  lu  com> 
mand  the  tmupa  ai  Siriiighain.  Mittcra,  however, 
did  not  lung  continue  in  a tluie  of  tranquillity.  ILarly 
to  the  year  it  appeared  lliat  the  Fieuch  were  endca- 
vouriag  to  get  poiTifuim  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
l>cccan.  NI.  BulTy  demanded  thefortrefs  of  Golconda 
from  Salabat'ziog ; and  M.  Leyrit  encouraged  the 
phmifdcr  or  governor  who  rented  Velu  to  take  up 
arms  agalnll  the  nabob.  He  even  Tent  300  French 
and  as  many  fepoya  from  Pondicherry  to  iupport  this 
rebel,  sad  oppofe  the  Englilb  employed  by  the  nabob 
to  collet  his  revenues  from  the  tributary  princes.  In 
tbit  offioe  they  had  been  employed  ever  lince  the  c«f» 
fstiun  of  hoililities ; one  half  of  tbc  revenue  being  paid 
to  the  nabob,  and  the  other  to  the  company,  which 
now  involved  them  in  a kind  of  military  tapeditioa 

- into  the  country  of  the  Polygars,  who  had  been  pre- 
of^  En  viuully  funtmoned  to  fend  agenti  to  fettle  accounts 
gliih  into  with  the  nabob.  Ft*ur  of  them  obeyed  the  fummotis; 
•be  «^oufitry  but  ODC  rcluled,  audit  was  therefore  rcfolvcd 

to  attack  him.  The  country  was  very  tlroug,  being 

* almoll  entirely  fortibed  by  nature  or  art ; for  it  was 
furruunded  by  craggy  hiUs  detached  from  one  another, 
and  covered  with  bufhes  fo  as  to  be  ioipalTable  for 
any  but  the  natives,  who  bad  (brown  up  works  from 
hill  to  hill.  'I'hel'c  works  were  indeed  very  rude,  be- 
ing furmcl  of  large  Hones  laid  upon  one  another  with* 
om  any  cement,  and  Hanked  at  proper  dillanccs  by 
round  earthen  towers;  before  the  wall  was  a deep  and 
bioad  ditch,  wUh  a large  hedge  of  bamboos  in  front, 
fo  thick  that  it  could  not  be  penetrated  but  by  the 
hatchet  or  by  the  hre.  This  was  forced,  though  uot 
without  fume  lofs;  after  which  another  work  of  the 
fame  kind,  but  Aiongcr,  made  its  appearance;  but  this 
being  likewiic  fiirccd,  Lachenaig  was  obliged  to  tub* 
mil  and  pay  hia  ttibute. 

50  I'lie  Engiifh  army  now  marched  to  Madura,  a llrong 

reduced  Indian  town  about  60  miles  fouth  of  TtiDciiinupuli.  Oa 
their  approach  it  Uibmittcd  without  any  oppoiition, 
and  the  inhabitants  feemed  pkafed  with  their  change 
Twn  new  of  govcrnmtnt.  Here  a deputation  was  received  from 
frrrt^rnt*  ^ neighbouring  pi'lygar,  dc.iring  an  aUiaitce,  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  lir.ceiiiy  making  an  offer  of  two  fettle- 
Ijjghfh.  mention  il»c  fca-coaff  of  his  country  oppollte  to  the 
ifla.id  of  Ceylon,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  ihctr 
future  commerce  with  Tiiiiveliy.  Before  this  time 
they  could  nut  have  reached  that  city  but  by  a circui- 
tous mare  h of  400  or  5C0  miles;  but  from  the  new 
frttlcments  the  dillance  to  'rinivci'y  was  no  more  llutn 
50  miles,  ami  reinforcements  or  fupplics  of  any  kind 
might  be  full  them  from  Mtdrss  or  Fort  St  David 
STpljtt*  ef  f*^*'*’’  This  offer  being  accepted,  Co- 

Colonel  lond  Heron,  the  Engliih  cunioiaiidcr,  marched  to  at- 
Heron.  t|;(-  goreuior  of  Maduia,  who  had  fled  to  a place 

calUti  CtH^gooJy : ou  iIh:  approach  of  the  l.ngliih  he 
ti^d  from  this  place  ailo,  leaving  the  greatcH  part  of 
bis  tioops  10  defend  the  place.  'I'hc  loavl  was  fo  rugged, 
that  the  cairiagei  of  the  cannon  broke  down;  and  as 
tile  troops  wcic  not  furnifhed  with  fcahiig  ladders*  there 
feemed  to  be  Lule  bepe  of  gaiuiug  the  place,  which 
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was  veiy  Arong.  Tlic  colonel,  however,  determined 
to  moke  au  alTault  after  the  Indiau  manner,  by  burn- 
ing  down  tlic  gales  with  bundles  of  draw  ; and  to  eo- 
courage  his  men  in  this  new  method  of  attack,  he  him- 
fclf  carried  the  firil  torch,  being  followed  by  Moham- 
med  Iffouf,  who  b<irc  the  feconJ.  'f'hc  place  was  ta-  impi. 
kill  and  plundered,  not  (paring  even  the  temples ^ 
which  iiifpircd  the  infaabitaiiu  with  the  utmoH  •bhor-{jj]^*!j^|^ 
rence  of  the  vitlori  on  account  of  their  coaterept  ofumpkn 
their  religion. 

After  this  exploit  the  army  returned  to  Madura  ; 
and  a garrilbn  being  left  in  the  place,  (hey  proceeded 
to  TimveUy,  w*hich  fubmitted  witliout  oppoiltiou,  and 
owned  the  jurifdielioQ  of  tlie  nabob;  though  fume  of 
the  Fulygan,  iltll  evaded  payment,  and  (berefotc  holti- 
lities  were  commenced  againtl  them. 

The  new  expedition  wai  marked  by  an  ad  of  the  Cruel 
mod  difgraccfui  cruelty  at  a fort  named  AV//rro/ai6,  “ 
40  miles  fouth  of  'Fiiienelly.  It  was  fortihed  by  a mud 
wall  with  round  towers.  The  affault  was  made  with 
great  refolutton,  and  the  troops  gained  pofTcHlon  of 
the  parapet  without  being  repulfed.  Ou  this  the  gar- 
rifon  called  out  for  quarter,  but  it  W'as  barbarouHy  re- 
fufed;  a general  niaiTacrr  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren enfued*  only  fix  perfons  out  of  400  being  fuifer- 
ed  to  eCcape  with  life. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  revenues  coUeAed  in  this 
expedition  had  not  been  infficieiit  to  defray  the  rx- 
penccs  of  the  aimy  ; and  a report  being  fpread  that 
Silabat-zing  was  advancing  into  the  Carnatic  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  along  with  M.  Bufiy  the  French 
commander,  to  demand  the  Mogul's  tribute,  it  waa 
thuuk^ht  proper  to  recal  Colonel  Heron  to  Trinchino- 
poli.  Before  this,  he  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  In- 
dt7ii  chief  who  accompanied  him,  to  convey  to  him 
(Maznp)ie'  Cawii)  an  iiiveffiiure  of  the  countries  of 
MatJura  and  Tiiicvelly  for  an  annual  rent  of  187,5001. 
ffcrhng.  in  his  way  he  was  Itkcwifc  induced  by  the 
fame  chief  to  make  an  attempt  on  a Htoug  fort  named 
ticIlytangavilU,  fituated  about  30  mtks  well  of  I'ine- 
vcily.  and  iKlonging  to  a refract  *ry  Polygar.  I’liis 
ailcm|)t,  however,  proving  uiil'ucccfsful  for  want  of 
tiaUenng  cannon,  the  coUmel  returned  with  Mazupbe 
Cawii  to  Trinchiuopuii,  where  he  arrived  on  (he  a ad 
of  M.y  I75J.  .IS 

I he  fall  expeditioo  of  this  commander  was  againH  Un/om»> 
a mud  fort  named  fituated  neat  the  cd- 

trance  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  Collcrics.  Thefe'^V*^^ 
peopde  were  highly  iiicrnled  at  the  plundering  of  CoU- 
goody,  and  parliicularly  at  the  lofs  of  their  facred  rltreo. 
images  which  the  rapacious  conquerors  had  carried  off. 
lu  cuafcquence  of  this  ificy  had  already  flsughtercd  a 
party  of  fe)Kiys  whom  ttic  CiHixnanding  ufHcer  at  Ma- 
dura had  tent  out  to  collect  cattle.  In  their  march  the 
Flnglilh  army  liad  to  go  through  the  pafs  of  Natam, 
one  of  the  moll  dangerous  in  the  peihfilula.  It  bcgiai 
about  20  tnika  uortli  of  rrinchmoptdi,  and  continues 
for  Ax  miles  through  a wood  impstiable  to  Europeans. 

The  roaid  which  lay  through  it  was  barely  ful^ieut  to 
admit  a liugic  carriage  at  a time,  at  the  fame  time  that 
a bank  runaing  along  eack  fi^e  rendered  it  imfH>tliUe 
to  wi.lcn  Ic.  in  moll  pbccs  the  w.i^mI  was  quiii:  •..  u- 
tiguouv  to  the  road  ; and  eveu  where  part  of  n^d 
been  felled,  the  rye  could  not  pciKtratc  aluve  :>> 
yards.— A dctacLmcal  of  Europeans,  pioucci}.  a.  J 
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fepoys,  were  fent  to  fcour  tH?  wno(]«  before  th«  main 
body  ventured  to  pafs  thmw};h  fuoh  a dangerous  defile. 
The  firmer  met  with  ni  oppofuion,  nor  did  any  ene- 
my appear  againrt  the  litter  for  a Kmg  time.  At  l«!l 
the  march  »a*  lloppeJ  by  one  of  the  heavteft  tumbrils 
nicking  in  a (lough,  out  of  srhich  the  oxen  uTre  not 
able  to  draw  it.  The  ciTicer*  of  a-lillery  fiitTcred  the 
tnopa  marching  before  to  proceed  ; and  the  officer 
who  commanded  in  the  rear  of  the  battalion,  not  fuf- 
pelting  whn  had  happened,  continued  hia  march, 
while  molt  of  the  fepoyg  who  marched  behind  the  rear 
diviiion  of  the  artillery  were  likew  fe  fuffered  to  pifi 
the  cairirge  in  the  Hough,  which  chmkrd  up  the  road, 
and  prevented  the  other  tumhrils  from  movii>7  forward, 
as  <Atl]  a»  three  fichi  pieces  tiiat  formed  the  re.ir  divl- 
film  of  artillery,  and  the  whole  line  of  baggage  that 
followed.  In  this  divided  and  dcfencclcfa  ffate  the  rear 
diviliua  of  the  bagi'age  wa^  attacked  by  the  Indians; 
and  the  whuit  would  certainly  have  been  deftroyed,  had 
it  not  been  f-  r the  courage  and  adivity  of  Capt.  Smith, 
who  here  commanded  40  Ceffrcaand  200  fepoys,  with 
one  rix-poiinder.  Coiifidcrable  damage,  however,  was 
done,  and  the  Indians  recovered  their ^w4r,*  which 
ceitainly  were  not  worth  the  carrying  off,  being  only 
made  of  brafa,  a:td  of  a dimirimive  Hz'*.— Colonel  Hi*- 
ren  was  tried  by  a court-martial  for  miTcondu^  in  this 
expedition  ; and  being  found  guilty,  was  deebred  in- 
capable of  ferviug  the  comp  ny  any  lunger:  foon  after 
which  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  died  in  Holland. 

In  the  mean  time  Nanderauze,  an  Indian  prince, 
formed  a feheme  to  gel  polTeffion  of  Triochinopoli ; 
and  in  order  to  compafs  his  end  with  gteater  facility, 
communicated  his  dciigii  to  M.  de  Sauffay  the  com- 
mander of  tIk  French  troops,  liul  this  gentleman  lia- 
vingcommunicated  intelligence  to  the  Engtiffi  comman- 
der, the  enlcrpnxc  mifearried,  and  no  difference  be- 
twixt thefe  two  ri^'al  tMiions  as  yet  took  place.  It 
does  not  however  appear  that  the  Englilh  were  in  the 
lead  more folicitous  to  avoid  hotUlities  than  the  French; 
for  as  foon  as  the  company  were  informed  of  the  ac- 
(luifitions  made  by  M.  buffy  in  the  Deccan,  it  wm  de- 
termined to  encourage  tbc  Malirattas  to  attack  Sala- 
bat'zing,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  difmiri  the  French 
auxiliancs  from  Ilia  fervice.*— In  order  to  fuccred  in  this 
entcrprlfe,  it  was  neceflary  to  have  a commander  well 
experienced  In  the  political  fyffems  of  the  country,  ua 
well  as  in  military  affsirs  ; and  for  this  purpole  Mr 
Clive,  now  governor  of  Fort  St  David’s,  ao-1  inveffed 
with  a Uculcnant’Coloctl'a  commilFiun  in  the  king’s 
troops,  offered  his  fcrvi«.  Three  companies  of  the 
king’s  artillery,  ccnfilling  of  too  men  each,  and  ^00 
recruits,  were  fent  from  England  on  this  expedition, 
who  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  27th  of  November; 
when  on  a fudden  the  prelidcncy  of  Madras  took  it 
into  confidcration  that  this  expedition  could  not  he 
profccuied  without  infringing  the  convention  ■ made 
with  the  French  Commander.  **  'I’hia  (fays  Mr  Gmfe) 
was  afding  with  too  much  caution  ; for  every  thing 
relating  to  Salabat  zing  and  the  Firnch  trr«ops  in  his 
fervice  feemed  to  have  been  ftudiourty  avoided.  'Fhe 
court  of  directors  had  explained  their  whole  plan  to  the 
prtfidency  of  Madras ; but  the  (hip  which  had  the  let- 
ters on  board  was  unfortunately  wrrcktd  on  a rock 
about  1^00  miles  eaft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.” 
The  whole  expedition  wastbereforr  laid  atide,  and  ihc 
prcfidcucy  of  Madras  direded  all  their  force  for  the 
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prrfeiit  againfl  Tulagcc  Angria,  who  had  long  been  India/ 
a fonnidable  enemy  to  the  Eugliib  commerce  in  thofc  * 
parts. 

The  dominions  of  this  pirate  ronfiffed  of  feveral  Accuunt  ol 
iflands  near  Bombay,  and  an  extent  of  land  on 
continent  about  iSo  milcs  in  and  fnim  to  to 

60  in  breadth.  He  polfeiTed  alfo  feveral  forts  that  liad 
freen  taki-n  from  the  Eumpeans  by  his  ancedors  ; the 
trade  of  piracy  having,  it  f!*em«,  been  hftediiary  in  the 
family,  and  indeed  followed  by  moll  of  the  itihabitantt 
of  this  coaft.  'Hiifi  was  the  more  dan.‘cr->«s  for  trading 
veffels,  as  the  land  breezes  do  not  here  extend  m>re 
than  40  miles  out  at  fca,  fo  that  the  ib'ps  are  obliged 
to  keep  within  fight  of  land  ; and  there  was  not  a 
cretk,  harbour,  hay,  or  mouth  of  a river  along  the 
whole  coart  of  his  dominians,  where  Angria  had  not, 
crefted  fortifications,  both  as  ftationsof  difeovery,  and 
places  of  refuge  to  hisvrjTela.  His  fleet  confided  of 
two  kinds  of  veffels  prciiltsr  to  this  country*,  named 
grjf‘s  and  g/tilivati.  The  former  have  generally  two 
marts  though  fome  have  three  ; the  litter  being  about  of  hu 
100  tons  burthen,  and  the  former  They  arefleea. 

built  to  draw  little  water,  being  very  broad  in  propor- 
tion to  their  length  ; but  narrowing  from  the  middle 
to  the  end,  where,  inrtead  of  hows,  they  have  a prow 
prrrjeAing  like  a Mediterranrati  gillcv,  and  covered 
with  a (Irong  deck  level  with  the  main  deck  of  the 
vrffel,  from  wh  ch  it  is  f-parated  by  a bulk  head  that 
termiaates  the  fore  caltle.  As  this  corirtruclion  fub- 
jefts  the  grab  to  pitch  violently  when  failing  againft 
s head  fca,  the  deck  of  the  prow  is  not  indofed  with 
fiJei  as  the  red  of  the  vcffcl,  but  rem.tins  bare,  that 
the  water  which  comet  upon  it  may  pifs  off  without 
interruprion.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on 
the  main  deck  under  the  forecailhr,  carryitig  balls  of 
nine  or  twelve  pounds,  wluch  point  forwanis  through 
port-hub  s cut  in  the  bulk  head,  and  fire  over  the  prow  ; 
thofe  of  the  bmad  fide  are  fmm  fix  to  nine  pounders. 

The  are  large  row-boats  built  like  the  grab, 

but  fmallcr  ; the  largeil  fcarce  exceeding  70  tons  bur* 
den.  They  have  two  mals,  the  mi/.en  ilightly  made, 
and  the  main-mart  beanng  one  large  and  Irtangtdar  fail. 

In  general  they  arc  covered  with  a fpar.deck  made  of 
fplit  bamboes,  and  carry  only  patcrrcrocs  fixed  on  fwi- 
vets  in  the  gunnel  of  ihc  vcffcl ; hut  thofe  of  a largtf 
fize  have  a fixed  deck,  on  which  they  mount  fix  or 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  from  two  to  four  pounders. 

They  have  40  or  to  lloul  oars,  by  which  they  may 
be  moved  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

Angria  had  commonly  a fleet  of  eight  or  ten  grabs, 
with  40  or  50  gillivats ; which  Hipped  their  caMes 
and  put  out  to  fea  as  foon  as  any  veffel  had  the  misfor> 
tune  to  come  within  fight  of  the  port  or  bay  where 
they  lay.  If  the  wind  blew  with  any  rtrength,  their 
conilroflion  enabUd  them  to  fail  very  fwjfily:  but  if 
it  was  calm,  the  gallivsts  rowed,  and  towed  the  grabs. 

As  foon  at  they  came  within  gunfhot  of  the  enemy,  _ 
they  affembled  aftern,  and  the  grabs  began  the 
firing  at  firrt  only  at  the  marts,  and  choufing  the  mort  >..;kiei;r 
advauisgeoi:s  pofitrocs  for  this  purpofe.  If  the  vcffclrt^'FSv 
happened  to  be  diTmailed,  they  then  drew  nearer,  and 
batieied  her  on  alt  iMes  till  (he  rtruck ; but  if  the  de- 
fence wai  obllinatc,  tliey  fent  a numb-r  of  galiivats 
with  two  nr  three  hundred  foldicrs  in  each,  who  board* 
cd  from  all  quarters  (word  in  hand. 

This  plrHticU  (late  hod  for  more  than  50  year*;  K-crr' 
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frm>i<!aUt:  to  si)  the  nations  in  Europe;  the  Englifh 
India  company  had  kept  up  a na^al  force  for  tlie 
protrilion  of  their  trade  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
50i0Cct.  annuahy.  and  after  all  found  it  fcarctly  ade- 
quate to  the  purpofe.  An  unfutceUful  attempt  had 
been  made  in  171  7*  hy  the  prchdency  of  Burahaj,  a- 
painil  the  forta  Grriah  and  Kcnnary*  the  principal 
ilrong  holds  of  Angria.— Another  was  made  in  1722, 
under  Admiral  MatthewH,  arainll  a fort  named  CuiU- 
bley,  about  15  Icaguci  fouth  of  Bombay;  but  thU 
alfo  mifcairicd  through  the  cowardice  and  treachery 
<tf  the  Portuguefc,  who  pTCtervded  to  afiift  the  Englifh. 

In  1735  fort  Geriah  was  unfucccfafuUy  attacked  by  a 
Dutch  armament  of  feven  ihipt»  two  bomb  ketches, 
nnd  a numerous  body  of  land  forces ; while  all  this 
time  the  piracies  of  Angria  went  on  fucccfsfully,  and 
not  only  trading  vefTtls,  but  even  men  of  war  belong- 
ing to  diiTercnt  nations,  were  captured  by  him,  parti- 
cularly in  the  month  of  I'ebruary  17541  W'hcn  three 
X)utch  fhips  of  50,  36,  auJ  18  guns,  were  burnt  ur 
taken  by  the  piratical  fleet. 

This  lad  fuccefs  encouraged  Angria  fo  much,  that 
he  began  to  build  TcHrU  of  a large  fixe,  buafling  tliat 
he  fliould  be  mafler  of  the  Indian  feas.  The  Mahrat- 
tai  having  implored  the  afliiUnce  of  the  English  agalofl 
this  coiniDot)  enemy.  Commodore  William  James  was 
fent  from  Bombay  on  the  lad  of  March  1755, 
the  Proteftor  of  44,  the  Swallow  of  16  guns,  and  two 
bomb  ketches  t but  with  Indruilions  not  to  hazard  the 
fleet  by  attacking  any  of  the  pirate’s  forts,  only  to 
blockade  the  harbours,  while  the  MahratU  army  carried 
on  their  operations  by  land.  He  had  fcarce  begun  bis 
voyage  w hen  he  fell  in  with  a confideiable  fleet  of  the 
pirates,  which  he  would  certainly  have  taken,  had 
It  not  Uen  for  the  timidity  and  dilatory  behaviour  of 
his  allies,  who  could  not  by  any  means  be  induc-cd  to 
follow  him.  I'liey  had,  however,  invefted  three  of 
the  forts,  but  after  a very  Orange  manner;  for  they 
durd  not  approach  nearer  than  two  miles,  and  even 
there  entrenched  thcmfelves  up  to  the  cltin.  to  be  fc- 
cure  againd  the  Arc  of  the  fort,  wihich  they  reiunied 
only  with  one  four  pounder.  The  commodore,  pro- 
vokedat  this  pofillammouB  behaviour,  determined,  for 
tlie  honour  of  the  Britidi  arms,  to  exceed  the  orders 
he  had  got.  Running  within  too  yards  of  a fort 
named  Severndroog,  he  in  a few  hours  ruined  the 
w alls,  and  fet  it  on  fire  ; a powdci  magaeioe  alfo  blow- 
ing up,  the  people,  to  the  number  of  abr^ut  1000,  a- 
handoning  the  place,  and  embarking  on  board  of  eight 
large  boats,  attempted  to  mske  their  efcape  to  another 
fort  named  Goa,  but  were  all  intercepted  and  made 
prifoners  by  the  Englifli.  The  whole  force  of  the  at- 
tack being  then  turned  upon  Goa,  a white  flag  waa 
foorwhungout  as  a fignal  to  furrender.  The  governor, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  the  event  of  a 
capitulation,  hut  without  delay  pafTcd  over  to  Severn- 
drnog,  where  he  In  pcd  to  be  able  to  maintain  his 
ground  iiotwiihftandirg  the  ruinous  date  of  the  forti- 
cations.  The  fire  was  now  renewed  againd  this  for- 
tiefs;  and  the  feamen  having  cut  a paflage  through  one 
of  the  gates  with  their  axes,  the  garrifon  fooo  futren- 
dered,  at  the  f<imc  time  that  two  other  forts  beiicgcd 
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Thcfe  fucccflcswerc  followed  by  the  furrender  ofBaa-  ledis. 
coote,  a drong  fortifled  ifland  now  called  Fori  FiSoria,  ' » 

and  which  the  Englilh  retained  in  pofTedi  n ; but  tbe-p^^^ 


other  forts  were  delivered  up  to  the  Mahrattat.  On 


by  the  Mahrsuaa  hung  out  flags  of  tnicc  and  capitu- 
lated : and  thus  were  four  of  Angria’s  forts,  for  fo 
mauy  years  deemed  unpregnablci  fubdued  ia  one  day. 


the  arrival  of  Admiral  Watfon  in  the  beginning  of  No-  ducJ  W 
vember  1755,  '*'**  determined  to  root  out  the  pirate 

at  once,  by  attacking  Geriah  the  capital  of  his 
nions  ; but  it  was  fo  long  fince  any  Englilhmen  had 
feen  this  place,  and  the  reports  of  its  flrengtb  bad  been 
fo  much  exaggerated,  that  is  was  thought  proper  to 
reconnoitre  it  before  any  attack  waa  made.  This  waa 
done  by  Commadore  James;  who  bavir<g  reported  that 
the  fort,  though  flrong,  was  far  from  being  inacccflible 
nr  impregnable,  it  was  refulved  to  profecutc  the  cn- 
ttrprizc  w'ith  the  utmofl  expedition  and  vigour.  It 
was  therefore  attacked  by  fuch  a formidable  fleet,  that 
Angria,  lofing  courage  at  their  approach,  fled  to  the 
Mahrattas,  having  Geriah  to  be  defended  by  his  bro* 
ihcr.  Tlie  fort,  however,  was  foon  obliged  to  furren- 
der, w|ih  no  mure  lofson  the  part  of  the  Englifh  than 
19  men  killed  and  wounded  : but  it  was  afterwatds  ac* 
knuwledgcd.  that  this  fuccefs  was  owing  principally 
to  the  Urrur  of  the  garrifon  occafloned  by  fuch  a vio- 
lent cannonade;  for  their  fortlBcations  appeared  to 
have  been  proof  againft  the  utmofi  efTorts  of  an  ene- 
my. All  the  ramparts  of  this  fort  were  cither  cut  out 
of  the  folid  rock,  or  built  of  (tones  at  Icaft  ten  feet 
long  laid  edgeways. 

la  this  fortrrfs  were  found  200  pieces  of  brafs  can- 
non, with  fix  brafs  mortars,  and  a great  quantity  of 
aoununition  and  military  (tores,  befides  money  and 
effeds  to  the  value  of  125,000!.  Angria’s  fleet  waa 
entirely  defttoyed,  one  of  the  (hips  having  been  fet 
on  Are  by  a (hell  from  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  the  Onmea 
having  fpread  from  thence  to  all  the  reft.  About  aoco 
people  were  made  prifoners;  among  wl.om  were  the 
wife,  children,  mother,  brother,  and  admiial  of  th*  pi- 
rate : but  they  were  treated  with  the  greateft  clemency  ; 
and  hts  family,  at  their  own  requeft,  continued  under 
the  protection  of  the  Engllih  at  Geriah.  All  the 
other  iorlt  belonging  to  Angria  foon  fubmitted  ; To 
tliat  his  power  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  was  entirely 
annihilated. 

While  the  aiTaIrs  of  the  Englifh  went  on  thus  fuc-  M- 
cetsfully,  M.  bu(Ty  had  been  conftanily  employed  near 
the  peribn  of  Salabat-xing,  whom  he  had  ferveJ  in  much 
the  fame  manner  that  the  Englifh  had  Mahomed  All 
Cawa.  As  he  made  ufe  of  his  influence  with  that 
prince,  however,  to  enlarge  the  po(Ti.(r]ons  of  the 
rrcnch,  and  was  continually  making  exorbitant  de- 
mands upon  him,  the  prime  minifter  of  Salabat-xing  at 
length  reprefented  to  him  the  danger  and  ihamc  of  al- 
lowing a fmall  body  of  foreigners  thus  to  give  law  to 
a great  prince ; and  having  formed  a powerful  combt- 
nacion  againft  the  French,  at  Uft  olnaincd  an  order 
for  their  difinifllua.  M.  Bu(Ty  took  las  leave  without 
any  murks  of  dilguft,  having  under  his  command 
about  Coo  Europeans,  with  5000  fepuys,  and  a (Ine 
train  of  artillciy.  HU  enemies,  however,  had  no  mind 
to  allow  him  to  depart  in  fafety;  and  therefore  fent 
orders  to  all  the  Folygars  to  oppofc  their  pafTage, 
fending  6ooo  Mahraitas  after  them  to  harafs  them  oa 
their  march. 

Notwithftanding  this  oppofliton,  M.  BulTy  reached 
Hydrabad  with  very  little  lols.  Here  he  took  pof- 

feihoB 
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tndta.  Tcffion  of  a garden  formerly  belonging  to  the  king*  of 
'■  K ■ ^ Golcooda«  where  he  refolded  to  keep  hi»  poft  until 
fuocoata  Ihould  ^rriTe  from  Pondicherry  and  MafuJi* 
patam.  Here  Salr’iit^ziog  propofed  to  attack  him  ; 
and  the  better  to  attain  hia  purpofe,  applied  to  the 

65  Englifh  prefidency  at  Madrai  for  a body  of  troopa  to 
A detach-  ifliA  him  in  thia  fcrvice.  Nothing  could  be  more 

agreeable  to  thofe  who  bad  the  poarer  at  that  place 
^ than  fuch  an  inritation  ) and  a detachment  of  4cx>  £u> 
dcf^a-  ropeant  and  1500  fepoya  wu  on  the  point  of  being 
ning  M.  ordered  to  the  affiftance  of  Salabat-zing,  when  expreflea 
hvlTy,  but  ft*om  Bengal  informed  them  of  the  greateft  danger 
threatened  the  Briitfh  fettlementa  in  In- 

66  dodan. 

Sorajih  Thtf  dan  get  arofe  from  the  difpleafure  of  Surajah 
P*J*I*«  *‘*'Dowla  the  new  nabob  of  Bengal.  HU  grandfather 
I ^ ' Aliverdy  Khan  having  died  in  April  or  May  1756, 
nmyto  Surajah  fucceeded  to  the  nabobfhip  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
the £of-  har,  and  Orixa.  He  wai  congratulated  on  hit  accef- 
Con  by  Mr  Drake  the  Englifh  prcCdent  at  Calcutta, 
who  refuelled  hia  favour  and  prote«5lion  in  behalf  of 
bU  countrymen.  Thia  was  readily  promifed,  even  to 
a greater  degree  than  what  had  been  fhown  by  hia 
grandfather ; but  in  a fhort  time  hit  refentment  waa 
incurred  by  the  imprifonmeatf  aa  it  ii  fatd,  of  Omi- 
ebund,  an  eminent  Gentoo  merchantt  who  had  lived 
feveral  years  under  the  proteAion  of  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment at  Calcutta.  Of  thia,  bow’cver,  Surajah 
Dowla  did  not  dircAly  complain  s but  founded  hit 
pretence  of  war  upon  the  conduA  of  the  Englifh  in 
rtpairiog  the  fortiCcationa  of  Calcutta  ; which  iirdeed 
waa  abfolutely  nccefTary  on  account  of  the  great  like- 
lihood  of  a war  with  the  French.  On  thia  account, 
however,  the  nabob  fignified  hia  difpleafure,  and 
threatened  an  attack  if  the  works  were  not  inftantly 
dcraolllhed.  With  this  requlfition  the  prefideot  and 
council  pretended  to  comply  ( but  neverthelcfa  went 
on  with  their  works,  applying  hrft  to  the  French  and 
then  to  the  Dutch  for  afliHance  t hut  aa  neither  of 
thefe  nations  thought  proper  to  interfere,  the  Englifh 
were  obliged  to  ftand  alone  in  the  quarrcL 
HUexpedi-  Dowla  took  the  field  on  the  30th  of  May 

tUn  an  army  of  40,000  foot,  30,000  horfe, 

Okuiu.  and  400  elephants  ; and  on  the  ad  of  June  detached 
30,000  men  to  inved  the  Englifh  fort  at  CafTumbazar, 
a lartfe  town  fituated  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the 
wctlem  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  fort  was  regular- 
ly built,  with  60  cannon,  and  defended  by  300  men, 
but  priucipally  fepoya.  The  nabob  pretending  a de- 
fire  to  treat,  Mr  Watts  the  chief  of  the  faAory  was 
perfuaded  to  put  hitntelf  in  bis  power ; which  he  had 
no  fooner  done,  than  be  waa  made  a clofe  prifuoer, 
•long  with  Mr  Batfon  a furgeon  who  accompanied 
him.  The  two  prifoncra  were  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity,  and  threatened  with  death  ( but  two  of  the 
council  who  had  been  fent  for  by  the  tyrant's  com- 
mand were  fent  back  again,  with  orders  to  perfuade 
the  people  of  the  fa^ory  to  furrendcr  it  at  diferction. 
Thia  prupofal  met  with  great  oppofition  in  the  coun- 
cil : but  waa  at  tail  complied  with,  though  very  little 
to  the  advantage  of  the  prifonera  i for  they  were  not 
only  deprived  of  every  thing  they  pofTefTed,  but  grip- 
ped almod  naked,  and  feut  to  Huquely,  where  they 
were  clufcly  confined. 

The  nabob,  encouraged  by  this  fucccfii,  marched 
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direAly  to  Calcutta,  which  he  tnvefted  00  the  I ych*  fnift. 
Though  he  now  threatened  to  drive  the  Englifh  en- 
tirely  out  of  hia  dominions,  yet  he  propofed  an  accom- 
modation with  Mr  Drake,  provided  he  would  pay  him 
hia  duty  upon  the  trade  for  15  years,  defray  the  ex- 
pencea  of  hia  army,  and  deliver  up  the  Indian  mer-  at 
chants  who  were  in  the  fort.  Thia  being  refufed,  a Ca*cutea 
fiege  commenced,  and  the  place  waa  taken  in  three  and 
days  through  the  treachery  of  the  Dutch  guard  • 
who  had  the  charge  of  a gate.  The  nabob  promifed  enruffo- 
on  the  word  of  a foldier,  that  no  harm  fhould  be  done»ted. 
the  Englifh  t neveithelefa  they  were  fhut  up  in  a pri-  * 
fon  fo  flrait,  that  out  of  146  all  perifhed  in  a fingle**'^’ 
night  for  want  of  air  but  33.  It  waa  not,  however, 
fuppofed  that  any  maflaeve  at  this  time  waa  intended  ; 
and  it  it  probable  that  he  only  gave  orders  to  confine 
the  prifooera  dofely  for  the  night,  without  taking  into 
confideration  whether  the  place  they  were  confined  in 
was  large  or  fmall. 

l*he  newt  of  thia  difafter  put  an  end  to  the  expedi- 
tion pmjedlcd  againfl  M.  BufTy  ; and  Colonel  Clive  ^ 
waa  infiantly  difpatched  to  Bengal  with  400  Euro-  Eipediu’^m 
peani  and  fooc  fepoya,  on  board  of  the  fleet  com- of  admiral 
manded  by  Admiral  Watfon.  They  did  not  arrive 
till  the  I 5th  of  December,  at  a village  called 
ated  on  abranch  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  inhabitants  tho 
of  Calcutta  had  taken  refuge  after  their  misfortune,  nabob- 
Their  firfl  operations  were  againfl  the  forts  Bufbudgta, 

Tanna,  Fort-WilHam.  and  Calcutta  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  All  thefe  were  reduced  almofl  as  foon  as 
they  could  approach  them.  An  expedition  was  then 
propofed  againfl  Huegicy,  a Urge  town  about  60 
miles  above  Calcutta,  and  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
all  oationi  who  traded  to  Bengal  t its  warchoufes  and 
(bops  being  always  filled  with  the  richeft  merduaJife 
of  the  country,  lliia  waatikewife  eafily  reduced  ; and 
the  city  was  deflroyed,  with  the  granaries  and  flore- 
houfes  of  fait  fcated  on  each  fide  the  river;  which  proved 
very  detrimental  to  the  nabob,  aa  depriving  him  of 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  for  hia  army. 

Surajah  Dowla,  enraged  at  this  fuceefa  of  the 
Englifh,  now  Teemed  determined  to  crufh  them  at  once 
by  a general  engagement.  From  this,  however,  he 
waa  intimidated  by  a fuccefaful  attack  on  hia  camp, 
which  foon  induced  him  to  conclude  a treaty.  This 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  February  17^7,  on  the  fol- Treaty  cun- 
towing  condition#.  I.  That  the  privileges  and 
munitiei  granted  to  the  Engliih  by  the  king  (Mogul) 
fhould  not  be  difputed.  3.  That  all  goods  with  Engiiih 
orders  Ihould  pafa,  by  land  or  water,  free  of  any  tax, 
fee,  or  impofition.  3.  All  (he  Company's  fadoiies  which 
had  been  feized  by*lhe  nabob  ihould  be  reflored  ; and 
the  goods,  money,  and  efle^  which  had  been  plun- 
dered, fhould  be  accounted  for.  4.  That  the  Engliih 
fhould  have  permiffion  to  fortify  Calcutta  aa  they 
thought  proper.  5.  They  ihould  alfo  have  liberty  to 
coin  their  own  imports  of  bullion  and  g^ld.  yj 

As  certain  intelligence  waa  now  rcccivrdof  a war  be-  War  with 
tween  France  and  EngUnd,  the  firfl  obje(fl  that 
turally  occurred,  after  the  comjiificn  of  thi*  treaty, 
waa  the  reduAion  of  the  French  power  in  the  cafl  ; 
in  confequcncc  of  which  it  was  reprefinted  to  Admiral 
Watfon,  by  a committee  of  the  council  of  Bengal,  ihit 
this  waa  the  only  opportunity  he  perhaps  might  ever 
have  of  adiog  offeDfively  againfl  them.  An  attacic 
B b would 
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iffdt*.  woald  therefore  immcdiatclf  hare  been  made  on 
' Cli*f>deni*por#,  htd  nol  a dcputatioo  arrived  fromtlial 
place,  nquedintij  a neutrality  in  ihia  ^rt  of  the  world 
until  matteri  Ihould  be  tinally  decided  in  Europe. 
The  negociition,  hnwever,  wa$  broken  off  on  a fug- 
welHnn  that  the  government  of  Clwndemagotc,  being 
luburdinare  to  that  of  Pundreherry,  could  nol  render 
any  lranfa£tiori  of  thi»  kind  valid.  It  remained  llverc- 
fore  only  to  obtain  the  conl'cnt  of  the  nabob  to  make 
The  rah-  h an  attack  upon  ihi*  place  : but  thia  fccmi-d  not  likely 
crm^ai*  to  be  got;  for  in  ten  dayt  after  the  ctmelufion  of  the 
f^hc  to*;-  g letter  to  the  admimK  complaining  of 

his  intention  It  appears  (fays  he)  that  you  have  a 
dclign  to  befiege  tlic  French  taibiry  near  Hottghley, 
and  10  commence  hoftilities  aealnrt  that  nation.  This 
it  contrary  to  all  rule  and  cullom,  that  you  ihould 
hring  your  aniimdiiiet  and  differmcetinlo  my  country  ; 
for  it  has  never  been  known,  fiocc  the  dayt  of  Timur, 
that  tin  Europfans  m.ide  war  upon  one  another  in  the 
king's  dominioftt.  If  you  are  determintd  to  befiegc 
the  French  fadoriev,  I lhall  be  necelBtated,  in  honour 
and  duty  to  my  king,  toaffill  them  with  my  troopa. 
You  are  certainly  bound  to  abide  by  your  part  of  the 
treaty  Itriclly,  and  never  to  attempt  or  be  thi  »iccahon 
of  any  trouWes  or  diUurbanccs  in  future  within  the 
provinces  under  my  jurifdiCtion,  &c.”  To  this  Ad- 
miral Watfoii  replied,  that  **  he  was  ready  to  tleilft 
from  his  intended  enterprize  if  the  French  would  a- 
grec  to  a foiid  treaty  of  neutrality  t or  if  the  nabob,  as 
fuul-ahdor  (viceroy)  of  Bengal,  would,  under  his  hand, 
guarantee  this  tieaiy,  and  prumift  to  prute«6t  the  En- 
gliih  from  any  attempts  made  by  the  Krentb  againA 
their  fcttlements  in  his  abfenct.**  This  letter  did  not 
prove  faiisfa^oey;  the  nabtib  having  been  informed 
by  the  French  agent,  that  the  Englifh  deligntd  to 
tuin  their  arms  againft  him  as  foon  as  they  had  made 
themft  lvrs  maftcTB  of  ChandeniagoiT.  This  wasAre- 
nuoudy  denied  by  the  admiral ; and  a number  of  let- 
ters pafu-d  between  him  and  the  nabob,  in  one  of 
which  the  latter  made  life  of  the  following  cxprefiioni, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  imply  a tacit  content  that 
Chaodemagorc  fhould  be  attacked,  Mfy  fbtbidding 
war  on  my  borders  was  becaufe  the  Fi'ench  were  my 
tenants,  and  upon  this  affair  ddired  my  prutcdlion : 
on  this  I wrote  to  you  to  make  peace,  atnl  no  inten* 
tion  had  I of  favtntring  or  afTiHing  them.  Yon  hare 
undctllanding  and  geacrofily:  if  your  enemy  wUh  an 
upright  heart  claifiiS  your  prote^irm,  you  will  give 
him  hii  life  j but  then  you  muft  Be  «W/  faiisficd  of  the 
ionoetnee  of  his  intentions;  if  not,  then  wbalfoevcr 
you  think  light,  that  do.*' 

_ yv  Having  thus,  as  was  fuppofed,’  obtained  the  con- 

»»  ort^a  nabob,  an  attack  was  made  on  Chanderna- 

ken”by  the  go«,  which  was  foon  reduced  to  the  Dectflity  of  capi- 
XogUA.  tulating  ; though  the  French  made  a gallant  defence, 
and,  at  Mr  Ives  informs  us,  “ ftood  to  their  guo#  at 
long  as  thiy  had  any  to  tire.’*  A meffenger  was  dif- 
patched  with  the  newt  to  Surajah  Dowla  three  dayt 
after  the  place  had  furrenderrd,  intimating  alfo  that 
the  French  had  been  purfued  fome  way  up  the  country, 
lliit  intelligence,  however,  feemed  to  be  by  no  meant 
agreeable,  at  he  could  fcarce  be  induced  to  return  an 
artfwer.  At  laft  he  pretended  difplcafurc  on  account 
of  the  defign  of  the  Englifh  to  infringe  the  treatiet, 
aod  complained  that  they  had  ravaged  iocne  putt  of 


hit  dominiont.  7'hit  wai  denied  on  the  part  of  the  ^*0 
admiral ; who  in  hit  turn  accufed  the  nabob  of  breach 
of  promife,  and  neglc^  In  fulfilling  hit  engagementt. 

The  fail  letter  fent  by  Admiral  Walfoa  to  tlie  nabob* 
of  date  19th  April  1757,  concludes  in  this  manner. 

**  Let  me  again  repeat  to  you,  that  I have  no  other 
viewt  thill  that  of  peace.  '1  he  gathering  togeiher  of  * 
riches  is  what  I deipife  ; and  1 call  on  God,  who  feet 
and  knows  the  fpring  of  all  our  actions,  and  tn  wh<>m 
you  and  1 muil  one  day  anftvcr,  to  wtinrft  to  the 
truth  of  what  I now  write:  thetefore,  if  yira  would  hare 
me  believe  that  you  wifh'for  pc^cc  as  much  as  I do, 
no  longer  let  it  be  the  fiibje^  of  our  corrtfpon  fence  for 
me  to  aik  the  fuliilrDcnt  of  our  treaty,  and  you  to 
promife  and  not  perform  it;  but  lmme<fiately  fulfil  alt 
your  engagements:  thus  let  peace  Aourifh  and  fpread 
throughout  all  your  country,  and  make  your  people 
happv  in  the  re  ellsblifbmcnt  of  th<-ir  trade,  >*h{ch 
has  fiiffercd  by  a ruinous  and  ddlnt^ive  war.’*  Fmm 
this  time  both  parties  made  preparations  for  war,  I'be 
nabob  rrtunicd  00  anfwertiil  the  13th  of  June,  when 
he  feat  the  following  declaration  of  war.  ••  /^ccurdiojg 
to  my  promifes,  and  the  agreement  made  between  us* 

1 have  duly  rendered  every  thing  to  Mr  Watts,  ex- 
cept a very  fmall  remainder  : NotwiihAanding  this,  Mr 
Watt^,  and  the  left  of  the  council  of  the  faAory  at 
CaAcmhuxar,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to  take  tbc 
air  in  their  gardens,  fled  away  in  the  night.  This  It 
an  evident  maik  of  deceit,  and  of  an  intention  to  break 
the  treaty,  i am  convinced  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened without  your  knowledge,  nor  without  your  ad- 
vice. I all  along  expe^ed  fomething  of  this  kind,  and 
for  that  resfon  1 would  not  recal  my  forces  from 
PlafTiy,  expecting  fome  treachery.  1 |>raife  God, 
that  tlie  breach  of  the  treaty  has  not  been  on  my 
part,”  fee.  ^ 

Nothing  lefs  svat  now  refolved  on  m the  Englifh  The depo 
council  at  Calcutta  than  the  depofition  of  the  nal^b  ; ^ 

which  at  this  time  appeared  practicable,  by  fupporiing 
the  pretenfions  of  Mecr  Jafficr  Ali  Cawn,  who  had  ' 
with  other  noblemen  entered  into  a cnnfpiracy  againft 
him.  Meer  JafEcr  had  married  the  fifter  of  AKvcrdjr 
Cawn,  the  prrdecefTor  of  Stnrajah  Dowla;  and  was  now 
fupported  in  his  pretenfions  by  the  general  of  the 
horie,  and  by  jugget  Sect  the  nabob’s  banker,  who 
was  reckoned  the  richeft  merchant  in  all  India.  By 
thefe  thrre  leading  men  the  defign  was  cvimmunicatcd 
to  Mr  Walls  the  Englifh  rcfident  at  the  nabob’s  court* 
and  by  him  to  Colonel  Clive  and  the  fccret  committee 
at  Calcutta.  The  management  of  the  affslr  bring  left 
to  Mr  Watts  and  Mr  Clive,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
commiioicatc  the  fccret  to  OmichunJ,  through  yvhom 
the  oectffary  coircfpondrnoe  might  bectntied  on  with 
Meer  jafficr.  ’Phis  agent  proved  fo  avaticious,  that 
it  was  refolved  to  ferve  him  in  his  own  way  ; and  by^us  and 
a piece  of  treachery  to  him  alfo,  to  gain  their  point  C'eschcr-nN 
with  both  parties.  Two  treaties  were  therefore  writ*  bchsvi^ 
ten  out } in  one  of  which  it  was  promifed  to  comply  ^ !|nd 
with  Omichund’t  demand,  but  in  the  other  his  name  ih«  Eoj- 
was  not  even  mentioned;  and  both  thefe  treaties  were  ldli> 
figned  by  all  the  principal  perfons  concerned,  Admiral 
Watfon  alone  excepted,  whom  no  political  motivea 
could  influence  to  fign  an  agrrrment  which  he  did  not 
mean  to  keep.  Tiiefc  treaties,  the  fame  in  every  rc- 
fped  cxcepttog  as  to  Omichuad’s  affitir*  were  to  the 

following 
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foUowiAX  porpofe : i . All  th«  ciTcAt  and  fa^onea  fonncd  of  tb€  naboh’i  cfcape,  he  marched  ag^in  to 
* to  the  province  of  Bcngfal,  U^ar,  ami  O-  his  aiEftance.  and  waa  within  a few  hours  of  joiniog^ 

riaa»  fhall  remain  in  poiTefBon  of  the  Englith*  oor  him  when  he  was  taken.  Three  days  after  he  was 
hihould  any  more  French  ever  be  allowed  to  fettle  io  purfued  by  Mijt>r  Eyre  Cuote  at  the  head  of  223 
- thefe  provinces.  2.  In  «>nQderatioa  of  the  luflea  fu«  Kuropcani,  three  companies  of  Sepoys,  yo  Lafears  or 
llatned  by  the  Englilh  companv  by  the  capture  and  Indian  failurs,  and  10  Marmutty  men  or  pioneers  to 
plunder  of  Calcutta,  he  agreed  to  pay  one  crorc  of  clear  the  roads,  together  with  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
rupees,  or  L.  1,250,000  Itcrllng.  3.  For  the  effcfls  fix  pounders.  On  this  expedition  the  major  exerted 
plundered  from  the  Englilh  at  Calcutta,  he  engaged  his  utmofi  diligence  to  overtake  his  antagoniH,  and 
to  pay  50  lack  of  rupees,  or  L.  625,000.  4.  For  the  fpent  a very  confiderahle  fpacc  of  time  in  the  puifuit ; 

effects  ^undered  from  the  Genlooi,  Moors,  and  other  for  though  he  fel  out  on  the  6ih  of  July,  he  did  not 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  ao  lack,  or  L.  250,000.  return  to  Muxadabad  till  the  1 ft  of  September.  Mr 

7.  For  the  effeAs  plundered  from  the  American  mcr-  Law,  however,  ha>l  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  ; but 
chants, inhabitants  ofCalcutta,  feven  lack.  orL-Bytyoo.  though  the  major  did  riot  fucceed  io  what  was  prgpo* 

8.  The  diftiibution  of  all  thefe  fums  to  be  left  to  Ad*  fed  as  the  princtpal  end  of  his  expedition,  he  was  ire> 
mlral  Watfoo,  Colrmel  Clive,  Roger  Drake,  Withsm  verthelefs,  fays  Mr  Ives,  of  confiderable  fervice  to  the 
Watts,  James  Kilpatrick,  and  Richard  Bechcr,Eft{uires,  company  aud  to  his  country  in  general.  He  had 
to  be  difpofed  of  by  them  to  whom  they  think  pro*  obliged  Rjmnarain,  the  mull  powerful  rajah  in  the 


per.  country,  to  fwcar  allegiance  to  M;cr  JalHer  \ he  laid 

All  things  being  now  in  readinefs,  Colonel  Clive  be-  open  the  interior  ftate  of  the  oorthera  provinces ; and, 
gan  lus  march  agamft  Surajah  Dowla  on  the  131b  of  in  cunjim^iun  with  Mr  Jolinftonc,  gave  the  company 
June,  the  very  day  on  which  Surajah  DowU  feat  off  feme  infight  into  the  faltpure  bufinefs,  from  which 
his  tall  letter  for  Admiral  Watfon.  Before  any  act  of  Lcli  advantages  have  fince  been  derived  to  the  public. 
hoftility  was  commltte  J,  however,  Colonel  Clive  wrote  Before  the  return  of  Major  Coote,  Admi.al  Focock 
the  nabob  a letter,  upbraiding  him  with  his  condud,  had  fuccevded  to  the  cummaiid  of  the  fleet,  in  confe-^r^^, 
and  telling  him  at  laft,.lbat  **  the  rains  being  fu  near,  qurnce  of  the  dcceafc  of  Admiral  Watfon,  w ho  died  on 


and  it  requiring  many  days  to  receive  an  anfwer,  he 
htd  found  it  rteceffary  to  wait  upon  him  immediately.’* 
This  Vint  followed  by. the  decifivcadUm  at  Plalfcy  ; in 
which  the  treachery  of  Mccr  Jafficr,  who  commanded 
port  of  the  nabob’s  troops,  and  flood  neuter  during  ihc 
engagement,  undoubtedly  rendered  the  vif^ory  more 
e^fily  acquired  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been. 
The  unfortunate  nabob  fled  to  his  capital  with  a few 
that  continued  faithful  to  him.  He  reached  tlie 
city  in  a few  hours  ; but  nut  thinkmg  himfclf  fafe 
there,  left  it  the  following  erening,  dirguifed  like 
a Faquir,  with  only  two  attendants.  By  thefe  he 
appears  to  have  txen  abandoned  and  even  robhe^l ; for 
on  the  yd  of  July  he  was  found  wandering  forfjkcn 
and  alnnoft  naked  on  the  road  to  Pstna.  Next  day  he 
was  bn»ught  b;tck  to  Muxadabad}  and  a few  hours  af- 
ter privately  beheaded  by  Mccr  Jsfltcr’s  eldeft  fun,  to 
whofe  care  he  had  been  committed.  The  ufurpertook 
poflt  flton  of  the  capital  in  triumph  ; and  on  the  29th 
ficr^*rtw  * Colonel  Clive  went  to  the  palace,  and  io  pre- 

fence  of  the  rajahs  and  grandees  of  the  court  fidemn* 
iuK*ib  1y  handed  him  to  the  mufmid  or  carpet  and  throne 
BctigsL  ftatc,  where  he  was  unanimoutly  faluud  foubahdar 
79  or  nabob,  and  received  the  fubmifEon  of  all  prefuu. 
Colonel  While  thefe  Iranladions  were  going  lorwar.l  with 
the  nabob,  the  utmoft  efforts  »rrc  ufed  to  expel  the 
in  qjeil  of  Fi^t'ch  entirely  from  Bengal.  By  the  articles  of  ca- 
Mri.aw.  pitulation  at  Clundcrnagore,  the  whole  of  that  garri- 
foil  were  to  continue  prifoners  of  war;  hut  about  the 
time  of  figning  the  treaty,  Mr  Law  with  a fmall  body 
of  troops  made  hii  cfcape  out  of  Csffcmbuxar,  and 
bent  his  march  towards  Patna.  There  he  had  been 


the  1 6th  of  Augutl.  'PIk  joy  of  the  British  was  con- 
fidcrably  damped  by  the  lo(s  of  lliis  gentleman,  who 
had  gained  a great  and  deferved  reputation  both  in  the 
military  line  and  every  other.  News  were  alfo  re- 
ceived, that  the  French  had  been  very  fuccefsful  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  SaLbat  zing,  as  has  already 
been  obferved,  had  applied  to  the  Englilh  for  aflift- 
•ncc  Bgaiuft  the  French ; but  as  they  wtre  prevented 
from  performing  their  agrerment  by  the  dialler  at 
Calcutta,  he  found  himfdf  under  a aeciflicy  of  occom- 
RUKlaiing  the  differences  with  his  formei  friends,  and 
to  admit  them  again  into  his  fi-rvicc.  M.  Buffy  was 
now  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  M.  Law  ; who 
had  collc^rd  as  many  Europeans  in  his  journey  as 
made  up  500  with  thofc  he  had  at  iirll.  With  thefe 
be  uctlcrtook  to  reduce  llic  Englilh  factories  of  Inge- fhe*Fr«rch 
ram.  B.imJcrmalauka,  and  Vizagapatnam.  As  none  of^"  the  Co- 
llie two  former  places  were  io  any  date  of  defence,  il^. 
grcauil  part  of  the  company’s  effc^li  were  pm 
(hipboard  on  the  firft  alarm  ; but  as  Vjxagapatnam 
was  garrifoned  by  140  Europeans  and  420  .Sepoys,  it 
was  fuppifcd  that  it  would  make  fomc  defence.  If 
any  was  made,  however,  it  appears  to  have  btin  vety 
trifling  ; and  by  the  cunque-t  of  this  the  French  be- 
came  maftcni  of  all  the  coafts  from  Ganjam  to  Maffuli- 
painaoi.  In  the  fouthern  provinces  the  like  bad  fiic- 
cefs  nitendcd  the  Brililh  caufe.  'Phe  rebel  Poiygara 
having  united  their  forces  againft  Mazuphe  Cawn, 
obtained  a complete  vidory  ovrr  him  ; after  which 
the  Englilh  iepoys,  being  prevailed  upon  to  quit  Ma- 
dura, the  conqueror  fuzed  upon  that  city  for  hiia- 


proicdtd  by  the  late  nabob ; and  on  tl«e  commcnce- 
ment  of  Irelh  hollilitirs,  had  colltded  about  zco 
French,  the  only  remains  of  that  nation  in  Bengal,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  fuccour  him.  With  thefe  be  was 
within  two  hours  march  of  Surajah  Dowla’s  camp 
when  the  battle  of  PUfley  was  fought:  on  hearing  the 
•ews  of  which  be  flopped  | but  atterwards  being  io- 


Id  the  beginning  of  1758.  the  French  made  in  at- 
tempt oil  rrinchinopoli.  The  command  was  given 
to  M.  d’Autreuil,  who  invtftcd  the  place  with  900 
men  io  battalion,  with  ^roo  fepoyi,  ico  Kuffar^,  t.;i 
a great  bmlv  of  Indian  ho:fr.  Trincbinopoli  wai  then 
iu  no  condiiton  to  witliftand  fucb  a formidable  power, 
as  ffioft  of  tbe  ganifon  had  gone  to  bcfltge  Msdura 
^ b * ouder 
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fndU.  under  Capuio  CtiQaod  ; but  tbit  commiader  hanng 
* rtceired  intctlif^nce  of  tbe  daoger^  marched  back  with 
all  his  forceti  and  entered  the  town  by  a difficult  road 
which  the  enemy  had  neglc^ed  to  guard  t and  the 
French  general,  difconcerted  by  thti  ruccefaful  ns  a* 
DttUTre,  drew  off  hit  forcea,  and  returned  to  PoDdi> 
cherry. 

Thia  fortunate  traofaAion  waa  fuccecdcd  by  the 
fiegc  of  Madura  in  which  the  English  were  fo  rigo- 
oudy  rcpulfed,  that  Captain  Caillaud  waa  obliged  to 
(urn  the  fiegc  into  • bk^kade  in  order  to  reduce  the 
place  hy  famine.  But  before  any  progrefa  could  be 
made  in  this  way,  Mazuphe  Cawn  was  prevailed  upon 
to  give  it  up  for  the  fum  of  1 70,000  rupees.  A large 
garrtfon  of  fepo)s  waa  again  put  into  the  place,  and 
Captain  Caillaud  returned  to  Trinchioopoli. 

An  UDfucccfsful  attempt  was  now  made  by  Colonel 
Ford  on  Nellore,  a Urge  town  furrour.dcd  by  a thick 
mud- wall,  with  a dry  ditch  on  all  Tides  but  one,  where 
there  ia  the  bed  of  a river  always  dry  but  In  the  rainy 
feafon.  The  enterprife  is  faH  to  have  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful  through  the  unheard-of  cowardice  of  a body  of 
frpoys,  who  having  fhdtercd  ihcmfclvea  In  a ditch,  aU- 
foiutely  nr.iTed  to  tlir  a llep  farther,  and  rather  chofc 
to  alluw  the  red  of  the  army  to  march  over  them  to 
the  aiTault,  than  to  expofc  thcmfclvcs  to  danger.  Se- 
veral other  enterprihs  of  no  great  moment  were  un- 
dertaken j but  the  event  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable 
to  the  Engliih,  whofe  force  by  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign was  reduced  to  1718  men,  while  that  of  the 
French  amounted  to  3400  Evimpcaiis,  of  whom  iocx> 


were  fent  to  Pondicherry. 

**  Both  parties  now  received  confiderablc  reinforce, 

tncff*  firo™  Eutope  ; Admiral  Pocock  being  joined 
fia  hr  ak  on  the  14th  of  March  by  Commodore  Stevens  with  a 
tnirllPo  fquadron  of  five  men  of  war,  and  the  French  by  nine 
men  of  war  and  two  fiigatet,  having  on  board  General 
Lally  vsilh  a large  body  of  troops.  'Fhc  Englifh  ad- 
miral no  fooner  found  hlmfclf  in  a condition  to  cope 
with  the  enemy  than  be  went  in  queft  of  them  \ and 
•n  engagement  look  pUce,  in  which  the  French  were 
defeated  with  the  lofs  of  60O  killed  and  a great  many 
wounded,  while  the  Englilh  had  only  jy  killed  and  89 
wounded.  'Fhe  former  returned  to  Pondicherry,  where 
they  landed  their  men,  money,  and  troops.  After 
the  battle  three  of  the  Briilih  Captains  were  tried 
for  milbehavlour,  and  two  of  them  difmllTed  from 
the  command  of  their  (hipa.  As  foon  ai  his  vclTela 
Were  refitted,  the  admiral  failed  again  in  quelt  of  the 
enemy,  but  could  not  briog  them  to  an  adion  be- 
*he  3d  of  Auguft,  when  the  French  were  de- 
ferond  feated  a ffcond  time,  with  the  lofa  of  251  killed  and 
time,  2 wounded. 

Notwithllandin^  thi,  fucef.  «t  fe»,  lh«  Engllfli 
were  greatiy  drficnrnt  in  land  forces ; the  le-eftabiilh- 
mem  of  their  affaira  in  Bengal  having  almoft  entirely 
drained  the  fettirmentt  on  the  cpaft  of  Coiomandcl  of 
_ . **  the  tioop.  neceflary  for  their  defence.  The  confe- 
5i*David'  nuetW'’  of  **’  'of*  “f  ^ort  St  David,  which 
General  I-ally  reduied,  dellroying  the  fortifica- 
tions, dtraolilliing  alfo  the  adjacent  villages,  and  ra- 
vaging  the  country  in  fuch  a manner  as  filled  the  na- 
tives with  indignation,  and  in  the  end  proved  very  pre- 
judicial to  his  affairs.  He  proved  fucce’f.ful,  however, 
m the  reduftiou  of  Dcvlcottah,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
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trent  with  lofs  frtm  before  Tanjorr,  hti  army  being 
^atly  diilrefled  for  want  of  provifions  ; and  money 
in  particular  being  fo  deficient,  that  on  the  yth  of 
AiiguA  the  French  feized  and  carried  into  PondU 
cherry  a Urge  Dutch  fhlp  from  Batavia,  bound  to 
Negapatnam,  and  took  out  of  her  about  L.  ycoo  ia 
fpecic. 

From  this  time  tbe  affairs  of  the  French  daily  de- 
clined. On  their  retreat  from  Tanjnre,  they  aban- 
doned the  ifland  of  Seringliam  ; however,  they  took 
IVipaffore,  but  were  defeated  in  their  defigns  on  the 
important  pod  of  Chinglapet,  Tituated  about  43  milca 
foulh-wefi  of  Madras.  Their  neat  enterprixea  on  Fort 
St  George  ai>d  Madras  were  equally  uafucccUi'ul. 

The  latter  was  bebeged  fium  the  12th  of  December 
1758  to  the  17th  of  February  1759,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  it  witli  great  lufs  ; which  difafler 
greatly  contributed  to  dcprrU  their  Tpiriis,  and  abate 
thofe  fanguinc  hopes  they  had  entertained  of  beco- 
miog  mailers  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

'The  remainder  of  the  year  17^9  proved  entirely  fa* 
vourahlc  to  the  Briiiih  arms.  M.  d‘Acbe  the  French 
admiral,  W'ho  had  birn  veiy  roughly  handled  by  Ad- 
miral PociKk  on  the  3d  of  Augud  1758,  having  re- 
fitted his  fleet,  and  being  reinforced  by  three  men  of 
war  at  the  idands  of  Mauritius  )nd  Bourbon,  now  ven- 
tured once  more  to  face  his  sintagootll,  who  on  hit 
pin  did  not  at  all  decline  the  combat.  A third  battle 
eiiTtied  on  the  10th  of  September  17^9,  when  tbefeated  a 
French,  aoiwhthUanding  their  fiipiTts^rity  b^th  lii  num-  thurd  lime 
ber  of  ihipj  and  weight  of  metal,  were  i>*>hgcd  to  ra^^f  I'innral 
treat  witli  copliderable  lofs  j having  1500  men  killed  ^ 
and  wounded,  while  thufc  on  board  the  EngLih  fleet 
did  not  exceed  569.  By  the  17th  of  Oiflober  the 
Englilh  fleet  was  completely  relitled ; and  Admiral 
Pncock  having  (rri<  joined  by  a reiitforcement  of  four 
pDcn  of  war,  foon  after  reiutued  to  England. 

All  th:s  time  the  unfortunate  General  Lally  had 
been  employed  in  un-ucceft-ful  endeavours  to  retrieve 
the  affairs  of  his  countrymen  : Uiil,  however,  he  at- 
tempted to  aA  on  the  ofleniive  ; but  his  fate  was  at  ^ 
lall  decided  by  laying  fie^e  to  \Vandcwa(h,  which  hadJ^'Jj^J^ 
Uteiy  been  taken  by  Colonel  Cootc.  The  advantage  reared  sc 
in  numbers  was  entirely  in  favour  of  liie  French  ge- 
ncral ; the  EngliTn  anny  confining  only  of  1 70*0  Eu- ’*'*^*' 
ropeant  including  artillery  ami  cavalry,  while  the 
French  amounted  to  2200  Europeans.  Hre  auxilia- 
ries oQ  the  Englifh  fide  were  30C0  black  iroopa,  while 
thofe  of  the  French  amounted  to  io,oco  black  troopt 
and  3CO  CaErca;  nor  was  the  odds  lefs  in  pioportloD 
in  the  artillery,  the  Englifh  bringing  into  the  field 
only  14  pieccB  of  cannon  and  one  howitzer,  while  the 
Fiench  had  25  pieces  in  tbe  field  and  five  on  their 
batteries  agaiufi  tbe  fort.  The  battle  began  about 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  22d  of  January  1760,  and  in 
three  hours  the  whole  Frcach  army  gave  way  and  fled 
towards  their  camp  ( but  quilted  it  on  finding  ihcow 
fclvrt  purfued  by  the  Englifh,  who  took  all  their  can- 
non except  three  fmall  pieces.  They  collci^ed  them- 
feUea  under  the  walls  of  Chellaput,  about  iS  milca 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  foon  after  retired  to  Pon- 
dicherry. Colonel  Coute  caufed  the  country  to  bn 
walled  to  the  very  gates  of  this  fortrcfi  by  way  of  re- 
toliatiou  fur  what  the  French  had  done  it)  the  ncigh- 
Uouthood  of  Madras.  He  then  fet  about  the  fiegc  of 

Chid- 
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Cheltftput,  which  furrendcred  in  one  dajr : a confi* 

' derablc  de(achmeo(  of  the  enemy  wai  intercepted  by 
Captain  Smith;  the  Fort  ofTimroery  waa  reduced 
by  Major  Monfoni  and  the  city  of  Arcot  by  Captain 
Wood.  Thia  laft  conqueii  enabled  the  Englifh  to  re* 
ftore  the  nabob  to  hit  domininnai  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  French  ; and  it  greatly  weak* 
cned  both  the  French  force  and  intcieil  in  India. 
M.  Lailj,  in  tlie  mean  time,  had  recalled  hia  force* 
h’om  Scriogliam,  by  which  mcana  he  augmented  hia 
army  with  500  Europeans.  AU  thefe  were  now  (hut 
up  in  Pondicherry,  which  was  become  the  lafl  hope  of 
the  French  in  India.  To  complete  their  misfortunes, 
Admiral  Cornilh  arrived  at  Madrya  with  fix  men  of 
w*ar ; and  as  the  French  had  now  no  fleet  in  thefe 
parta,  tlw  admiral  readily  engaged  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  forcts.  'Fhc  confcqiiencc  was  the  redu^ion 
of  Carical,  Chclhmbrum,  and  Verdachclluro,  by  a 
'*  llrong  detaclitnenl  under  Major  Mnnfon  ; while  Colo* 

. nel  ^oie  icUiiLed  PcrnuicotU  Alamperva,  and  W«l* 
dour.  Thus  he  was  at  lall  enabled  to  lay  liege  to 
' Poiidichi-rry  ilfclf.  Previous  to  this,  however,  it  had 
been  blockaded  by  fea  and  land,  which  reduced  the 
place  to  great  llraits  for  want  of  proviflons,  and  in- 
duced a mutinous  dlfpofition  among  thegarrifon.  I'he 
batu '’its  were  not  opened  till  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember 1760;  aud  the  place  capitulated  on  the  15th 
of  January  1761,  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  the 
power  uf  the  French  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

While  the  Et  gUni  were  thus  employed  in  effeclually 
reducing  the  power  of  their  rivals  in  every  part  of  In- 
‘ dia,  Mccr  Jaifur,  the  nabob  uf  Bengal,  who  had  been 
rsifid  to  that  dignity  by  the  ruin  of  Suiajah  Dowla, 
found  hirtifclf  in  a very  difagrecable  fituairon.  The 
trrafnre  of  the  late  nabob  had  beeu  valued  at  no  left 
than  64  ciore  of  rupcca,  about  80  millions  (icrling  ; 
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he  had  in  different  ioftance*  been  guilty  of  the 
deepeff  deceit  and  treachery  towards  the  Englllh,  his'" 
beft  benefafiors  and  allies,  y.  That  at  three  different 
periods  the  Englilh  commander  in  chief  bad  been 
baCely  deferted  both  by  the  nabob  and  his  fon,  wheii 
he  and  the  troops  were  hazarding  their  livet  for  them. 
6.  That  he  meditated  a fecret  and  feparate  treaty  with 
Shah-Zaddah,  the  Mogul’s  fon,  and  had  intended  to 
betray  the  Englilh  to  him.  7.  That  the  whole  term 
of  his  government  had  been  one  uninterrupted  chain 
ofciuilty,  tyranny,  and  opprcfTion.  8.  'Ilrai  he  me- 
ditated, and  waa  near  carrying  into  execution,  an  in- 
famous fccrct  treaty  with  the  Mahnttas,  which  would 
liavc  proved  the  total  deftrudtion  of  the  country  if  it 
bad  taken  pbice.  9.  That  he  threw  every  puflible  oh- 
ftrudtion  in  the  way  of  the  ccllediion  of  the  Englilh 
fuftiai  or  aflignrocnia  upon  lands.  10.  That  he  cn- 
couragrd  the  sbflnidlions  given  to  the  free  currmey 
of  the  Englilh  flora*  ; by  which  the  company  dif- 
fered heavy  Ioffes.  Ji.  That  by  his  cruelties  he  itad 
rendered  it  fcandaluus  for  the  Englilh  to  fupport  his 
government  any  longer;  and,  12.  That  by  his  mif- 
condudt,  he  had  brought  the  affairs  of  the  company 
as  well  as  his  own  into  the  utmoLi  danger  of  ruin. 

In  what  manner  thefe  charges  were  fupported  it  u 
difficult  to  know,  nor  perhaps  were  the  accuftrs  very 
fulicilous  about  the  ffrcngih  of  their  evidence.  This 
feenifc  the  mure  probable,  as  the  accufations  of  cruihy 
were,  in  fume  tnliances  at  Icatt,  void  of  foundation* 
On  the  13th  of  June  17^,  Mr  Holwcl  wiotc  from 
Calcutta  to  Mr  Warren  HalHogs,  that  by  exprefs  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  pnneeffes- 
of  Alivcrdy  Khan  and  Shah  Amct,  in  a mod  inhuman 
manner,  by  Mcer  Jaifier’a  orders.  He  was  fuidto  have 
fent  a Jcmroatdaar  with  100  horfe  to  Jefkraul  Khan 
to  carry  this  bloody  feheme  into  execution  ; with  fc* 


and  ia  ca|>c4tMion  of  fuch  a vail  fum,  Meer  Jaiher  had  parate  orders  to  the  Jemmatdaur  to. put  an  end  to 
no  doubt  thoughtlcfsiy  fubmitted  to  the  enormous  ex-  their  lives.  He  refufed  acting  any  part  in  the  tra» 
adiona  of  the  Englim,  already  mentioned.  On  hia  grdy,  and  left  it  to  the  other  ; who  carried  them  out 
scctlhco  to  the  government,  however,  the  treafure  uf  by  night  in  a boat,  tied  weights  to  their  legs,  and 
which  he  became  mafter  fell  fo  much  (hort  of  expeCla-  threw  them  overboard.  They  ffruggled  for  feme 
» tion,  that  he  could  by  no  means  fuliil  his  engagements  time,  and  held  by  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  ; but  by  , 

to  them  and  fupply  the  cxpcnccs  of  government  at  the  ftrokes  on  their  heads,  and  cutting  off  their  hands,  they 
fame  time,  'i'his  toon  reduced  him  to  the  neceflity  of  were  at  laU  forced  off  and  drowned.  In  like  manner 
mortgaging  his  revenurs  to  fupply  prcfcot  demands  ; we  were  told  that  many  others  of  Surajah  Dowla’s  re- 
ami  by  this  ruinous  expedieut  he  put  it  out  of  his  own  lations  had  pcrilhed  ; yet  when  it  was  thought  pru* 
p(>wci  ever  to  extricate  bitnlelf.  In  this  dilemma  his  per  10  replace  Micr  Jatlicr  in  1761,  all  thefe  dead 
giandrci  became  factious  and  difcortcrrtrd,  bis  aimy  perfons  were  found  a/iw  ixcepting  two.  It  mull  alfo- 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  he  rendered  himfelf  o-  be  remembered,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  nabob, 
dioui  to  his  fubjcils  by  the  exactions  he  was  necifft-  that  iKlldis  the  fums  exa^led  of  him  by  the  Englilh  at 
lalcd  to  lay  upon  them.  'I'he  Englilh,  who  for  their  his  acceffiun,  be  had  ceded  to  them  a large  extent  of 
own  iottrell  had  laifcd  him  to  the  fupremc  power,  no  territory,  and  granted  (hem  fu  many  immunities  in 
fooner  found  that  he  was  incapable  of  anfwering  their  trade,  ihat  he  Lad  in  a manner  deprived  himfelf  uf  all 
puipoie  any  longer,  than  they  began  to  feheme  agairfU  his  rclourccs  ; and  it  was  impoffiblc  for  hitu  to  defray 
Shr^fsl  ***  ®*^*^**^  have  fome  colour  of  rcafuii  for  the  neceflary  cxpcnccs  without  cither  exiurting  money 

pwlli^K  down  the  man  whom  they  had  juft  fet  up,  they  from  his  fubjeits,  or  infringing  the  privileges  he  had  fo 
el  «he  fnir. either  invented  or  gave  car  to  the  mull  malicious  ca-  inconlidcrately  granted. 

Irfbioward-iurr.ntea  againil  him.  'Fhc  charges  brought  againll  him  There  were  two  accounts  of  this  remarkable  revolu- 
were  fliurtly  thefe:  i.  That  (o'.n  after  his  advance-  tion  publdbcd,  materially  diffciing  from  one  anoihcr. 
mem  he  had  tefolvcd  to  reduce  that  power  which  The  lirtl  was  given  in  a memorial  drawn  up  at  anfhi*  do- 
railed  him  to  the  dignity.  2.  That^  to  effeCl  this,  he  confuliation  at  Fort  William,  November  10.  1 760, 
airiiffinalcd  of  batiilhid  every  pcilun  of  importance  where  were  prefmi  Hcmy  V.Tnfiiau,  Efq;  prefident; 
whem  he  fufptClcd  of  being  in  the  Englilh  intereft.  William  Ellis,  B.  Sumner,  William  M'Onire,  Henry 
3.  That  be  mgccialed  with  the  Dutch  to  iolrrHluce  Verefl,  aud  Henry  S.nyth,  Efq*.  **  We  refolvid(Uys 
an  aimauunl  for  tU  cxpuluon  of  the  Englilh.  4- That  the  governor)  to  give  Ute  nabob  Uic  next  day  (Odlo- 

bc.‘ 
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h<r  19.  (760)  to  rr!'c^  uptm  the  letters  I had  de*  tinaal  danc^er  from  Coflim  All  Khao ; and  if  he  was  te^-v 

Uvcrcd  him.  prt'poling  forru*  mcafurc*  for  regiilating  permitted  to  go  and  live  at  Calcutta,  he  (hould  be  "w  '■ 

thefe  abufo.  I heard  no<hing  from  him  all  that  day]  contented.  Coflioi  A!i  hCKan  was  now  placed  on  the 
but  found  bf  mf  intrlligcocc  that  he  Itad  been  in  mufnndt  and  the  people  in  general  feemed  much 
council  at  hii  old  aiHifers.  whufe  advice,  I was  fare,  plcafcd  with  the  revolution.  The  old  nabob  did  not 
would  be  contrary  lo  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  think  hitnfclf  fafe  even  for  one  night  in  the  city.  Crditm 
of  the  company.  I therefore  determined  to  im*  Ait  Kh'^n  fupplied  him  with  boats,  and  perntitted 
mediately  on  the  nabob's  fear.  There  coul!  not  be  him  to  take  away  about  60  of  hU  family,  with  a rca- 
a better  opptntuaity  than  the  night  of  the  19th  of>  fonable  quantity  of  jewels.  He  begged  that  he  might 
fered.  it  being  the  conclulioa  of  the  Gentoo  frail,  fleep  in  his  boat  that  night;  which  hr  according  did, 
when  all  the  principal  people  of  that  call  would  be  and  on  the  morning  of  the  atd  of  OHoHcr  he  fec 
pretty  well  fatigued  with  their  ceremonies.  Accotd>  out  for  Calcutta,  and  arrived  there  on  the  S9ih. 
iQgly  I agreed  with  Colonel  C'aillaud,  that  Kc  fhould  hie  was  met  by  a deputation  from  the  council,  and 
croft  the  river  with  the  detachment  between  three  and  treated  with  every  mark  of  refpe^  due  to  his  former 
four  in  the  mo-ning;  and  having  joined  CoRim  AH  dignity.” 

Khan  and  his  pei»ple  march  to  the  nabob’s  palace.  The  fecond  account  of  this  affair  was  not  publifhed 
and  rurround  it  juil  at  day  break  Bring  extremely  till  the  nth  of  March  1763,  and  was  (igned  Eyre 
drftrous  to  pievcnt  dlllmbance  or  bIoc:dihed,  I wrote  Coote,  P.  Amyatt.  Jv»hn  Cavnac,  W.  ElHs,  S-  Batfuo, 
a letter  to  the  nab  -b,  telling  him,  f had  Ikcq  waiting  H.  VereM.  **  In  vjcpicmber  1760  (fay  they),  when 
all  the  day  in  expcdatlon  that  he  would  have  fettled  there  wat  not  the  lead  appear luoe  of  a rupture  or 
the  urgent  affairs  upon  which  I conferred  with  him  difgull  hetwten  us  and  the  nabob,  but  friendthip  arid 
yeflcrday  ; hut  hir  having  f.tvoured  me  with  no  anfwer,  harmony  fubfilling,  Nicer  Coflim  Khan  his  fun.in-law 
plainly  Ihuwcd  that  all  I could  reprefent  to  him  fiM*  came  down  to  Calcutta,  and  having  {laid  a iKort  time 
the  good  of  his  country  wt'uld  have  no  effe^,  as  long  returned  to  Nfi>or{liebad.  A few  days  after,  Mr  Van- 
his  evil  counfellurs  were  about  his  perfon.  who  fittart  went  up  to  that  city  on  the  pretence  of  a vilU  to 
would  in  the  end  deprive  him  of  his  government  and  the  nabob  Meer  JafBcr.  Colonel  Caillitid,  with  209 
ruin  the  conrpany’s  affairs.  For  this  reafon  I had  Europeans  and  Tome  frpoys,  attended  him  ; who,  it 
fciU  Colonel  Caillaud  with  forces  to  wait  upon  him,  was  pntended,  were  going  to  join  the  army  at  Patna, 
and  to  expel  ihofc  bad  counfellors,  and  place  his  af*  Wum  Mr  Vanllt'.arr  anit'ed  at  Moradbaug,  the  nabob 
fairs  in  a proper  (late,  and  1 would  (horily  follow,  paid  him  two  vitiu;  at  the  latl  of  which  Mr  Vandc* 

This  letter  I gave  to  the  colonel,  to  fend  to  the  nabob  tart  gave  him  three  letters,  propolmg  the  reformation 
at  fucb  a time  as  he  (hould  think  mud  expedient.  Mea*  of  the  abufes  ia  bis  government,  indded  on  his  na  ning 
furcs  were  taken  at- the  fame  lime  for  fclzinghis  th>^  fome  perfon  among  hii  relations  to  take  charge  of  the 
unworthy  minillers, and  to  placeCoOim  All  Kban  in  the  fubaliihip,  and  paiticularly  recommended  Coflim  All 
full  management  of  all  the  affairs,  in  quality  of  deputy  Khan,  who  was  fent  for,  and  the  nabob  dehted  to 
and  fucccih  r to  the  nabob.  (lay  till  be  came  : But  the  nabob,  being  greatly  fa> 

“ The  neccllary  preparations  being  made  with  all  tigued,  was  fuRered  to  depart  to  his  palace.  The 
care  and  frcrccy  pulTiblc,  the  colonel  embarked  witft  night  and  following  day  pa(fcd  in  concerting  mesfurei 
the  troops,  joined  Co(Um  AH  Khan  without  the  lead  with  Codlm  AH  how  to  put  in  exention  the  plan  be- 
alstm,  and  matched  into  the  couit-ysrd  of  the  palace  fore  agreed  on  in  Calcutta,  where  a treaty  was  (igned 
jull  at  the  proper  indant.  The  gatesof  the  iunei  court  for  this  purpufe.  In  confequence  of  thefe  drUbera- 
being  (hut,  the  colonel  formed  his  men  without,  and  Cent  lions,  our  tnxips  croITvd  the  river  next  night,  and  be- 
the  letter  to  the  nabob,  who  was  at  fitll  in  a great  ing  joined  by  ColTim  and  hisparty,  furrounded  the  na- 
rage,  an<l  long  threatened  that  he  would  make  what  bob's  paUcc.  A letter  fn>m  Mr  Vaullctart  wjs  fcuc 
rclitlanrc  Ire  could,  and  take  his  fate.  The  colonrl  in  to  the  nabob,  demanditig  his  compliance  with  what 
forbore  ail  hudilicits,  and  fcvcral  mrlfagcs  pniTed  be>  had  been  propofed  to  him.  To  this  the  nabob  reuirn- 
tween  him  and  the  nabob.  Vhc  affair  remained  in  ed  for  anfwer,  * that  he  never  expelled  fuch  ufage 
this  doubtful  date  for  two  hourv,  when  the  nabob,  from  the  Mnghih  : that  while  a force  was  at  hla  gates, 
boding  his  peril  ing  was  to  no  piirpofe.  t'ent  a mcifa^e  he  would'cnter  into  nd  terms.*  A mcfTige  was  feni 
to  Cnirim  AH  Khan,  informing  him  that  he  was  ready  tn,  that  if  he  did  not  direfily  comply,  they  lhauid  be 
to  (end  the  fcals  and  all  the  cnligns  of  dignity,  pro-  obliged  to  llorm  the  paUcc-  Ailoniihed  and  tenided 
vidfd  he  would  agree  to  take  the  whole  charge  of  the  at  tnis  menace,  he  opened  the  gates,  exclauning,  that 
government  upon  him,  to  difeharge  all  arreats  due  to  * he  was  betrayed;  that  the  Engllfh  were  guilty  of 
the  tro«*p«,  to  pay  the  iifual  revenue  to  the  king,  to  jkrjury  and  breach  of  faith  ; (hat  he  perceived  their 
lave  his  life  and  honour,  and  to  give  him  an  allowance  ddigna  againd  his  governmeiit ; that  lie  had  friends 
fufficient  for  bit  maintenance  AH  thefe  conditions  enough  to  hazard  at  kail  one  battle  in  his  defence: 
being  agreed  to,  CoHim  Aii  was  prtMrlaimed  ; and  the  but  althouglr  no  oalhs  were  facred  enough  to  bind  the 
old  nabob  came  out  to  the  colonel,  declaring  that  he  EngUlh,  yet  as  he  had  fwom  to  be  theirfaithful  friend, 
depended  on  him  for  his  life.  The  (tirops  (hen  took  he  would  never  fwerve  from  his  engagement,  and  ra- 
poffvflion  of  all  the  gates;  and  tire  old  nabob  was  thcr  fuffi-r  death  than  draw*  his  far-ird  agaiuil  them.* 
told,  that  not  onlv  imk  perfon  was  fafe,  but  his  gewem-  So  fulpiciuus  was  he  of  being  fold,  that  he  dcHred  to 
menl  too  if  be  pfeaftd,  of  which  it  ^as  never  intend-  know  what  fum  of  money  Coflim  .*\li  Khan  was  to 
cd  to  deprive  him.  He  anfwcred,  that  he  had  now  no  give  for  the  fubaliihip,  and  he  would  give  half  as  much 
jjiore  butiaefs  is  the  city,  where  he  (hould  be  in  con-  more  to  be  comiaued.  He  hoped,  however,  if  they 

i«-  ' 
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intended  to  dethrone  him,  that  they  would  not  leave 
him  to  the  mercy  of  bi«  fco  to  Uw,  from  whom  be 
feared  the  worrt  ; but  wi.lied  they  would  carry  him 
from  the  city*  and  sire  him  a pUce  of  fatety  in  CaKut- 
ta.  " rhia  laif  requeit  of  the  nabob  was  condrued  m 
the  lifjhl  of  a volumary  rrrij^na*ion.  Our  troops  took 
pofT.-dloo  of  the  palace  5 Meer  Coflim  was  rai’fed  to  the 
mufnud  ; and  the  old  nah.)b  hunird  into  a boat  with 
a ftw  hit  domcdica  and  necefTariet,  and  fent  away 
to  CaU  tvia  in  a manner  wholly  unworthy  of  the  hii/h 
rank  he  fu  lately  h^d*  at  was  alfo  thr  fcauty  fubGilcnce 
allowed  him  for  hi<  maintenance  at  Calcutta  by  his  fon« 
in-law.  Thus  wat  JafTier  AH  Khao  drpufed,  in  breach 
of  a tTcfty  founded  on  the  mufl  fotemn  oatiis*  and  in 
violation  of  the  national  faith." 

According  to  this  account*  the  fervantt  of  the  Com- 
pany. who  were  the  projedtors  ttf  the  revolution,  made 
no  lecrvt  that  there  wa#*li  prefent  promifed  them  of  20 
lacks  of  rupees  from  ColTim,  who  was  deitiout  of  ma- 
king the  tinl  act  of  his  power  the  a/TaOInatiun  of  Jaf- 
Her,  and  vras  very  much  difpleafed  when  he  found  that 
the  Enpjiih  intended  giving  him  protection  at  Calcutta. 

ctiuld  fcarcc  be  fuppofed  that  Nicer  Cudim,  raifed 
to  the  nabobifh  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  could 
be  mure  faithful  to  the  Englilh  than  Meer  jalBer  had 
been.  Nothing  advantageous  to  the  inicrctls  of  the 
company  could  indeed  be  irafonabty  cxpeAcd  from  fuch 
a revolution:  No  fucerflur  of  Mcer  JalHcr  could  be 

more  eaiirdy  in  fuhjedion  than  the  laic  nabob,  from 
bis  natural  imbecility,  had  been.  'I'hiB  Ufl  confidc- 
ratiun  had  induced  many  of  the  council  at  firll  to  op- 
pofe  the  revolution  ; and  indeed  the  only  plaufible  pre- 
tence fur  it  was,  that  the  adminiHratioo  of  Meer  Jaf- 
Her  was  To  very'  weak,  that,  uulefa  he  W3i^  aided  and 
even  controulcd  by  fume  perfoiis  of  ability,  he  him- 
fclf  mud  fooa  be  ruined,  and  very  probably  the  in- 
tcrclls  of  the  c:>mpany  along  with  him.  Meer  Codim, 
however,  was  a man  of  a very  diderenl  dil'pufitioii 
from  his  fallKr  in  law.  A*  he  knew  that  he  lud  not 
been  fared  by  the  Engliih  out  of  fticndlhip,  fo  be 
did  not  think  of  making  any  return  of  gratitiule;  but 
inftcadof  thiscunfidercd  only  how  he  could  mutl  eafi- 
ly  gel  rid  of  fuch  troubicfome  allies-  For  a while, 
however,  it  was  necefTar)*  for  him  to  didccnblc,  and  to 
take  all  the  advantage  he  could  of  the  power  of  his 
allies  whild  it  could  lx  ferviceablc  to  him.  By  their 
adUUnce  he  cleared  his  domititons  of  invader  s,  and 
drengllrenrd  his  frontiers  againd  them  ; he  reduced, 
by  meant  of  the  fame  aflidance,  the  rajahs  or  lisdcpcnd 
ent  Indiiia  chiefs  who  had  rebelled  lu  the  lime  of  hit 


prcdcccdbr,  obliging  them  to  pay  the  ufual  tributes 
by  which  mratss  he  rc|^irrd  his  finances,  and  thereby 
freOrrd  the  difcipline  and  fidelity  of  his  troops.  Ha- 
ving tKus,  by  the  adiilance  of  the  Englidi  forces, 
brought  his  govcincnent  into  fubjccliioii,  he  took  the 
mod  efle^ual  mcaos  of  fecuring  himfclf  againU  their 
power.  As  the  vicinity  of  his  capital,  Muxadabadj  to 
Calcutta*  gave  the  Englifli  fadory  there  an  opportu- 
nity of  inrpetling  bit  anions  *ud  iiUerrupting  hts  dr- 
figns  when  they  thought  proper,  he  took  up  his  red- 
dence  at  Monghcei,  a place  200  miles  farther  up  the 
Ganj^cs,  which  he  fortified  in  the  bed  and  moll  ex- 
pediuous  manner  he  could.  Being  very  feuiible  of 
the  advaotaget  of  the  European  dilupUne,  he  refolved 
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to  form  his  army  on  a new  model.  For  this  purpofc  ln«lis- 
h«  collcclrd*  all  the  Arracnian,  Prrfun,  Tartar,  and 
other  foldicrs  of  fortune,  wltofe  m Htary  ch=trafkcrt  he 
fuppoftd  might  ferve  to  raife  the  fpirict  of  his  Indian 
forces  xfd  abate  their  natural  timidity  He  alfocare- 
fu  lycidlrftcd  every  wsndcringEuropcan  who  hod  borne 
arm*,  all  the  Sepoyv  who  had  been  difmifred  from  the 
Hoghdi  fcrvice,  diilributing  therr^ among  hit  tioips,  in 
order  to  teach  iht  m tht  Englilh  cxercife.  1 le  changed 
the  fadtioit  ot  the  Indian  n.udcett  from  nutclilocks  to 
drelockts  *nd  as  tbcir  cannon  were  almoll  at  rkfic^ciit 
as  their  finall  arms,  lie  procured  a pattern  of  one  from 
the  Englilh,  by  which  he  foon  formed  s iiain  of  artille- 
ry : and  luvin^^  thui  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  . 
enable  himl'clf to  withUand  the  KngliJhby  forccof  arms, 
he  refolved  alfo  to  free  hit  court  from  ihcir  ciniflaries, 
by  imprifuuing  or  putting  to  death  every  perfon  of  any 
confequcnce  in  his  dominions  who  had  ihown  any  at- 
tachment to  their  intercH. 

His  neat  Ilep  was  to  free  himfrlf  from  fomc  of 
thofc  rediaints  which  his  predeceflbr  Mecr  Jafiicr,  and 
even  he  hlmfcif,  h.vd  been  obliged  to  Uy  upon  the  trade 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  his 
European  allies.  At  hi*  accefliur*  indeed  he  had  ce- 
ded to  the  company  a tra6tof  land  worth  no  left  thao 
700,000 L annually,  bcGdca  70,000  k a-yearun  other 
accounts.  All  this,  however,  was  not  f lOtcieut ; the 
immunities  granted  them  in  trade  were  of  llUl  worfe 
confequence  than  even  thofc  vatl  concelTiuns.  He 
knew  by  experience  the  dilUcfs  which  thclc  immuni- 
ties had  brought  upon  his  prcJeceiTor,  and  therefore 
determined  to  put  an  cad  to  them.  In  purfuaace  of 
this  icfolution,  he  began,  in  the  year  1762,  cverydutioon 
where  to  fubjedl  the  Englilh  traders  to  the  payment '1** 
of  certain  duiie*  throughout  hit  dominions,  and 
quired  that  their  difputcs,  if  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  jurifdid^ion,  Ihould  be  decided  by  his  magiilratci. 

This  gave  fuch  an  alarm  at  Calcutta,  that,  in  Novem- 
ber 1762,  the  governor  Mr  Vaafiitart  waited  on  him 
in  perfon  at  Mooghcer,  in  order  to  cxpoAulatc  with  * 

him  upon  the  fub|cCi.  'J'hc  nabob  anfwerrd  hit  re- 
mouilrancet  in  the  following  minner.  **  If  (faid  he) 
the  fervants  of  the  Engliih  company  were  permitted 
to  trade  in  all  parts,  and  in  all  conmoditiet,  cullom 
free,  as  many  of  them  now  pretend,  they  mult  of 
courfe  draw  all  the  trade  into  their  own  hanji,  and  my 
cuilomt  would  l>c  of  fo  little  value,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  for  my  iuterell  to  lay  trade  entirely  open, 
and  colled^  no  cuftnms  from  any  perfon  whaievcr  upon- 
any  kind  of  merchandize.  This  would  draw  a iium-- 
ber  of  merchants  into  the  country,  n.id  incrcafc  my 
revenues  by  encouraging  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  a large  quantity  of  goods  for  faie,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  UfeCiuaby  cut  oif  tiic  princi- 
pal fubjeCi  of  difputcE  which  had  diliurhed  the  good 
underiUnding  Ixtwecii  us,  an  object  which  1 have 
more  thao  any  other  at  heart." 

By  ihtfe  uitimauunt  Mr  Vannitart  was  very  much 
difeonecrud  } nor  indeed  was  it  in  anyperfon’s  power 
to  demfe  a pUutible  anfwcr.  What  the  nabob  had 
threatened  was  evidently  ia  his  power  i and  though 
he  had  laid  the  trade  entirely  open,  no  rcafonable  fault 
could  have  been  found  with  him.  The  proceeding,, 
however,  tended  evidently  to  deftroy  the  private  trade  * 
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carrted  on  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  ; «nd  eiren 

to  prejudice,  a*  they  faid^that  of  the  company  itfelf. 
Mr  Vanfittart  therefore  thought  proper  to  fubmit  to 
certain  regulation!,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  Engliih 
wai  put  under  certain  rcflnftiona. 

Tnii  new  agreetrent  being  inftantly  put  in  eiecu- 
tiou  on  the  part  of  the  nabob,  excited  the  utmoll  in* 
dignation  at  Calcutta.  On  the  17th  of  January  17A3, 
the  council  palTed  a refolutlon,  difavo»ing  the  treaty 
made  by  the  governor,  and  affirmed  that  he  affumed  a 
right  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  authorired  ; that 
the  regulations  propofed  were  difhonuurable  to  them  ai 
KnglilHmen,  and  tended  to  the  ruin  of  all  publlc'and 
private  trade  ; and  that  the  prefident's  iffuing  out  re- 
gulations independent  of  the  council  wai  an  abfolute 
breach  of  their  privilege*.  They  fcnl  r*rd«ia  therefore 
to  all  the  fadoriea,  that  no  part  of  the  averment  be* 
tween  the  governor  and  nabob  fhould  be  fubmitted  to. 
Application  was  again  made  to  Meer  Coffim  to  per* 
fuade  him  to  a third  agreement ; but  before  the  fuc> 
cefs  of  this  aeenciation  could  be  known,  hnllilitiea 
commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh. 

There  w.rs  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  Patna  (fitua* 
ted  on  the  Ganges,  about  300  miles  above  Calcutta), 
a fortihed  fudory  belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  com* 
pany,  where  were  a few  European  and  Indian  foldiers. 
I3y  tliis  fadory  the  city  was  fuddenly  attacked  on  the 
75  th  of  June  1763,  and  inftantly  taken,  though  it 
was  defended  by  a ftrong  garrifon,  and  the  fortlHoa- 
lions  had  been  newly  repaired.  The  governor  and 
garrifon  fled  out  into  the  country  on  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  danger:  but  perceiving  that  the  vidors  took 
no  care  to  prevent  a furprife,  he  fuddenly  returned 
with  a reinforcement  from  the  country,  retook  the 
city,  and  cither  cut  in  pieces  or  drove  into  their  fort 
all  the  Engllfli  who  were  in  ir,  after  having  been  only 
four  hours  in  pofTeflioo  of  the  place.  Engliih, 

dilhearteocd  by  this  difafler,  did  not  now  think  them* 
feWes  able  to  defend  their  fori  againd  the  Indians;  for 
which  reaton  they  left  it,  with  a defign  to  retreat  into 
the  territories  of  a neighbouring  nabob;  but  being  pur- 
fued  by  a fuperior  force,  they  were  all  cither  killed  or 
taken. 

I’hts  piece  of  perfldy,  for  fuel)  it  certainly  was.  the 
nab>b  rcpiid  by  another,  vlt.  (laughtcring  the  depu- 
ties who  had  been  fent  him  by  the  council  of  Calcut- 
ta to  treat  about  a new  agreement  with  regard  to  com- 
mercial affair*.  They  fet  out  from  Mongheer  on  the 
24th  of  J'sne,  having  been  unable  to  bring  Meer  Coffim 
to  any  terms;  and  th'>ugh  he  fumihed  them  with  tha 
ufual  pafTports,  yet,  as  they  were  paffiug  the  city 
of  Muxadaluid,  they  found  themfeUe*  attacked  by  a 
number  of  irof'p*  affemhled  for  that  purpofe  on  both 
fidcs  of  the  river,  wbofe  fire  killed  fcveral  genllemea 
in  the  boats.  Mr  Amyair,  the  chief  of  the  embafl)', 
landed  with  a few  fepoys,  whom  he  forbid  to  6re,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  the  enemy’s  troops  undeHland 
that  he  was  furnithed  with  the  nabob’s  palTports,  and 
had  no  defign  of  committing  any  hoflilitics ; but  the 
enemy’s  horfe  advancing,  fomeof  the  fepoys  fired  not- 
wiihftaoding  Mr  Amyatl’s  orders  to  the  contrary.  On 
this  a general  contufion  enfued,  and  Mr  Amyatt,  with 
mofl  of  the  fmall  party  who  attended  him,  were  cut 
ia  pieces. 

Thefe  adit  of  treacherous  hofliliiy  were  foon  follow- 
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ed  by  a formal  declaration  of  war.  Meer  Jaffier,  not*  ln<Ia. 
withftanding  the  crime*  formerly  alleged  againfl  him, 
wta  proclaimed  nabob  of  Bengal,  and  the  army  i®*Mett^rit 
mediately  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Msjor^ 
Adams.  The  whole  force,  however,  at  firfl  coiifitted  hvoduad 
only  of  one  regiment  of  the  king’s  troops,  a few 
the  company's,  two  troops  of  European  cavalry,  ten 
companies  of  fepoys,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon.  Thefe 
very  foon  came  to  action  with  the  enemy ; and  having 
got  the  better  in  two  fkirmilhes,  cleared  thd  country 
of  them  as  far  as  Caffimbuzar  river,  a branch  of  thc  MeoCef- 
Ganges,  which  lay  between  Calcutta  and  Muxadabad,  Htn. 
or  Murfluidabad,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

The  war  was  now  carried  on  witli  uninterrupted 
fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  En^ifh  ; nor  doea  it  appear 
that  all  the  pains  taken  by  Meer  Coffim  to  dtfeipline  bii 
troops  had  made  them  in  the  leafl  more  able  to  cope 
with  the  Europeans.  The  tnglifh  were  fuffered  to 
pafs  the  river  without  nppofi’ion;  but  an  array  of 
10,000  Indians  were  advantageoufly  pofled  between 
the  river  and  the  city.  'Hiefe  were  entirely  defeated,  The  la 
and  Major  Adams  puihed  on  dire^lv  for  the  capital. 

In  hi*  way  he  found  the  Indians  agam  ftrongly  polled 
with  intrcDchments  15  feet  high,  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  artillery.  This  (Irong  poll  was  taken  by 
ftratagem  ; a feint  being  made  with  a fmsU  body  of 
troops  againd  that  part  where  the  enemy  had  collcdled 
their  greated  flrength.  Thus  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  was  drawn  entirely  to  that  pltce,  without  re- 
garding others  where  no  attack  waa  apprehended.  The 
greated  part  of  the  Engliih  army,  however,  had  in  the 
night  time  marched  lound  the  Indian  fortification,  and 
by  day  break  made  a furious  aflault  on  a place  where 
there  was  only  a flight  guard.  Thefe  intlantly  fled  ; 
the  intrenchments  were  abandoned  ;,and  the  city,  which 
was  prote^cd  only  by  them,  fell  of  courfc  into  the 
bands  of  the  conquerors. 

This  fuccefi  of  the  Engliih  ferved  only  to  make  them 
redouble  their  diligence.  They  now  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  province,  crolTcd  the  numerous  branch- 
es of  the  Ganges,  and  trsvrrfed  moralfes  and  forefls  ia 
quefVof  their  enemy.  Meer  C<  ffim.  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  wanting  in  his  defence  ; but  the  utmofl  eflbrta 
he  could  life  were  totally  infufficlent  to  flop  the  career 
of  an  enemy  fo  powerful  and  now  flulhed  with  ri^ry.  49 
The  tut>  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  a river  called  Meer  Cei- 
HMt  Nulloj,  on  the  id  of  Augull  1763.  The 
had  chofen  their  poll  with  great  judgment,  and  had^N.,B„ 
much  more  the  appearance  of  an  European  army  thaaNuUsa 
ever  was  obfervrd  before,  not  only  in  their  arms 
and  accoutrements,-  but  in  their  divifion  into  brigades, 
and  even  in  their  clothing.  . The  battle  was  much 
more  obflintte  than  ufual,  being  continued  for  four 
houri;  but  though  the  Indian  army  confiAcd  of  00 
fewer  than  30,000  borfe  and  Hooo  foot,  the  Eng- 
lifti  proved  in  the  end  viftorioiis,  and  the  enemy  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  with  the  lols  of  all  ibeir  can- 
non. 

From  this  time  the  Indians  did  not  attempt  any  re- 
gular ergagement  with  the  Engliih.  They  made  a 
fland  indeed  at  a place  called  /tuda  NuUa,  which  they 
hadfortinedinfuch  a manner  that  it  Teemed  proof  againft 
any  fudden  attack.  But  here  alfo  they  fiiflcred  cbem- 
fclves  to  he  deceived  In  a manner  fimllar  lu  that  above- 
mentioBed,  and  the  place  was  taken  with  great  Ilaagh- 
» icr. 
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ter.  They  now  abandoned  a vail  trad  of  country } ind  from  Calcutta  to  Sujah  Dovria.  propufingf  an  alliance  huVa, 

T tho*  there  were  fevenil  very  defensible  pofti  one  behind  with  him  and  the  Mogul,  %ho  wa*  along  with  him,  ^ 

another,  fo  much  were  they  dilheartencd  bjr  thia  mif*  and  olTenng  to  afllll  them  againd  Mecr  C"ilim  or  any  "^3 
fortune,  that  they  never  attempted  to  Hop  the  pro-  other  enemy  who  ftiouM  attempt  an  in«-alton  of  their 
greft  of  the  EngliH),  but  laid  open  ihe  whole  country  dominionat  in  fctorn  for  which,  it  wa#  expected  that 
jQQ  to  the  very  gates  »»f  Mnnghecr.  they  fhould  declare  themfcivti  open  enemies  to  Meet  IX>wta* 

Udotigheer  The  neat  operation  was  the  fiegc  of  Mongheer  it.  Coflim,  and  ole  their  uimuft  endravours  to  feite  and 
*cakea.  fclf ; which,  notwithHanding  all  the  pains  Meer  Coflim  deliver  him  up  with  all  his  tlfedp.  This  dclign  wat 
had  been  at  tr>  foriifyn't,  held  out  no  more  than  nine  communicated  to  Majirr  Adams  on  the  8th  of  iJccem- 
dayi  after  the  trenches  were  opened  : fo  that  nothing  ber  1763  ; but  as  he  was  next  day  to  rchgn  the  com* 
now  remained  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Bengal  but  mand  nt  the  army,  Major  Carnac  was  delired  to  take 
the  rcdu6intt  of  the  city  of  Patna.  The  unfirtunate  the  command  upon  him.  and  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Mecr  Coflim,  in  the  mean  time,  enraged  at  the  irre-  Mec  r Coflim,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  dominions  of  Mecf 
(iflible  progrefs  of  the  Englilh,  vented  hit  rage  on  the  Jaflicr  againil  any  huflilities  which  might  br  attempt- 
‘Ichumm  unhappy  priftiners  taken  at  Patna;  all  ot  whom,  to  the  ed.  It  wasalfo  refolved,  that  in  cafe  Mtei  C<>flim  Ih-  uhl 
murdrr  nf  number  of  about  2^'>o,  he  caufed  to  be  inhumanly  mur-  prevail  upon  the  Mogul  and  Sujali  Dowia  to  .tlfilt 
'thr  Ei»n  ilb.j^^rrd.  This  villany  was  perpetrated  by  one  Sower/,  e him,  Major  Carnac  was  delired  to  advaucc  to  the 
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S**mju”**  originally  been  in  the  French  fer-  banks  of  the  river  Carummdra,  and  there  oppofc  the 

vice,  but  deferred  from  them  to  the  Englilh  Eall  la*  cntrar>c«  of  any  hotliie  army 
dis  company,  and  fmm  the  company  to  Meer  l^oflim.  It  foon  appeared  that  the 


dis  company,  and  fmm  the  company  to  Mcer  l^oflim.  It  foon  appeared  that  the  friendfhip  of  the  Englilh 
This  aflaflin,  by  the  Indians  called  .Siwflirroe,  having  in-  was  nut  what  Sujah  Dowla  delired.  Ife  cunlidered 
vited  the  Englitb  gentlemen  to  fup  with  him,  trvrk  the  them  as  rapacious  ufurpers,  who  having  got  a foot- 
opportunity  of  borrowing  their  knives  and  f >rks,  on  ing  in  the  country  under  pretence  of  commerce,  could 
pretence  of  entertaining  them  after  the  Englilh  manner,  be  fatisHed  with  nothing  Icfs  than  the  entire  poircflinn 
At  night,  when  he  arrived,  he  Hood  at  fame  diilan'^  in  of  it,  to  the  ruin  of  the  natural  inhabitants.  In  thePropoU 
the  cook-room  to  give  bis  orders;  and  as  foon  as  the  two  beginning  of  February  1 764,  therefore,  it  was  known 
hrll  gentlemen,  Mr  Ellis  and  Lufhington,  entered,  the  that  Sujah  DowU  had  determined  to  aflill  Mcci  Coflim 
former  wss  feiaed  by  the  hair,  bis  head  piiUrd  backward,  In  attempting  to  recover  Bengal.  The  prcfidcnt  and 
and  his  throat  cut  by  another.  On  this  Mr  Lufhington  council  on  this  wrote  him,  that  though  they  heard  fucK 
knocked  down  the  murderer  with  his  HH,  feited  hfs  a report,  they  could  not  believe  it,  conlldering  the 
fword,  wounded  one  and  killed  two  before  he  himfelf  former  connexions  fuhfifting  bel«*ecn  him  and  the 
was  cut  down,  llie  other  gentlemen  being  now  a*  chiefs  of  the  company,  and  were  perfuaded  he  would 
larmed,  defended  thcmfelve*,  and  even  rtpulfed  the  fc-  not  aX  in  fuch  an  unjusl  manner  : but  if  it  really  wa« 
poys  with  plates  and  bottles.  Somers  then  ordered  his  intention  to  tfpoafe  the  caufe  of  Mcer  Coflim,  they* 
them  on  the  top  of  the  houfe  to  fire  down  on  the  pri*  informed  him  tlui  they  were  refolved  to  keep  Bengal 
foners;  which  they  obeyed  with  reluXance,  alleging  free  from  troubles,  andiarry  the  w.ir  into  the  doroi- 
that  they  could  not  think  of  murdering  them  in  that  nions  of  Sojah  Dowla  himfelf  To  this  the  nabob  re- 
manner,  hut  if  he  would  give  the  prifoners  arms,  they  plied  by  enumerating  the  many  favours  conferred  on 
would  light  them  ; on  which  he  knctcked  feverat  of  the  Englilh  by  the  M>>gul.  **  Notwithflandiiig  thefd 
them  down  with  bamboes.  The  confcqueiice  was,  that  (favs  he)  you  have  interfered  in  the  k>ng%  C"tintry, 
all  the  gentlemen  were  either  Ihol  or  h;»d  their  throats  p^'flefled  yoorfclves  of  iliHriXb  belonging  to  the  ; >:ni- 
cut  Dr  Fiillarion  was  the  only  perfoti  who  efcaped.  ment,  and  turned  out  and  eHahltlhetl  nabobs  at  p lelurc*. 
havin,r  rreTived  a pardon  from  the  tyrant  a few  days  wuliout  the  confent  of  the  imperial  court.  Siikc  voii 
before  the  malTacre.  have  iinpiifuncd  dependants  on  the  court,  and  <xp<>fci1 

This  inhumanity  wss  far  from  being  of  any  fcrrice  the  governoiint  ot  the  king  of  kings  locoutrmpt  anj 

to  tike  cniife  of  Mcer  C.  fllm  Major  Adams  marched  dilhonour  ; Uticr  you  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  incr- 

without  delay  ^rom  Mongheer  to  Fatna  ; and  as  the  cluiitt  of  the  country,  granted  pro'eXinn  to  the  king^a 

place  was  but  InHifferrntW  fortified,  it  could  make  but  leTv.ioli,  injured  the  revenues  of  the  imperial  court,  and 

a feeble  refinance  The  cannon  of  the  Englilh  foon  crulhed  the  inhabitants  by  your  nXf  of  violence  ; and 

xot  made  a praXicabte  breach,  and  in  no  lunger  time  than  llnce  you  arc  continually  fending  fulh  people  from 

Pati^  ta-  eight  days  this  ?reat  city  w'xs  taken  by  Horm.  Thus  Calcutta,  and  invading  difTercnt  parts  of  the  royal  do- 

Ices  .and  nabob  was  deprived  of  ail  his  fbttirttd  places,  his  minion#;  to  what  can  all  ihnfe  wr«mg  proceedings  be 

army  reduced  to  a fmall  body,  and  himfelf  ib^gcd  to  attributed,  but  to  an  abrolute  dificgard  to  the  court, 

cc«* '‘V  tl-e  *0  ''iijuh  Dowla  nalxvb  of  Oude,  who  acted  as  and  a wicked  dclign  of  feizinkr  the  country  to  yonrfcivcs? 

£sXgUm.  grand  vitier  to  the  Mogul.  Here  he  was  kindly  re-  If  thefe  diilurhancrs  have  aiilen  fn>m  yuur  own  impro- 

ceived.  am!  an  afylum  pmmifrd  for  hi«  peifon,  but  ad-  per  dclircs,  dcllH  from  fuch  behaviour  in  future  ; in- 

tniitance  was  tefufrd  to  hit  army,  nor  wtuild  this  prince  terfcrc  not  in  the  affairs  of  government;  withdraw 

confent  at  any  rate  to  make  his  country  a ictr  of  war.  your  people  from  every  part,  an  ! fend  them  to  their 

'!‘he  Englilh  were  now  entire  mafler*  of  Bengal  ; for  own  country ; carry  on  the  Company’s  trade  as  former- 

thongh  Meer  Jafher  was  proclaimed  n.ibob,  11  is  rmi  to  ly,  and  confine  yourfcJvcs  to  commercial  affairs,”  ^cc. 

be  fiippofcd  that  he  had  now  any  authority  farther  than  Another  letter,  much  to  the  fame  jiurpofe,  was  fent  to 

wh.4t  they  plesfed  to  give  him  Mjjor  Adams  did  not  Major  Carnac;  but  the  prefidcnt  and  council  of  Cal- 

Kmg  furvive  the  conqnrH  of  Fatna,  which  was  taken  cutta,  mftead  of  paying  any  regard  to  the  remonltran* 

c*n  the  6th  nf  Nrnrembcr  <763  ; hr  died  in  the  month  ces  of  the  nabob,  determined  to  commence  an  imme*  * 


of  March  1764. 

Mecr  Odiim  being  thui  drives  out,  as  agent  wai  fent 
Voi.  IX.  Parti. 


diate  and  ollcniive  war  aga'nit  him 

Notwithffanding  this  rcfolutiony  fcvcral  difflcuUiea 
C c occurred 
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ttccunrcd  in  carrying  on  a war  at  this  itme. 
cipal  were  the  death  of  h'*ior  Adamt,  whofe  name  had 
become  fomiiditble  to  the  Ind'anaj  and  the  mutinous 
difpufuicft  of  the  army.  The  former  was  obviated  by 
the  appointment  of  Colonel  Hc^or  Munro,  who,  in 
roiliury  Ikill,  appeared  nothing  inferior  to  bit  predc- 
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The  prin*  before  which  the  late  commander  had  beea  ToHed. 

His  fuccefs  would  in  all  probability  have  been  no  bet*  ’ 


ter  than  that  of  his  predcceHur,  had  nut  the  Rirrifou 

-r  ® Cr.Md* 


fc>6 

D(fc»t»thc 

lodiuisst 

Duxartf. 


mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  obliged  the  comM.andcrrXTi 
to  furrender  the  place.  • I7  Sira” 

I'he  redu^ion  of  Chanda  Geer  was  followed  byt*trtflrt* 
cefibr;  and  the  mutinous  diTpofition  of  the  foldicry  that  of  Eliabad,  the  capital  of  the  eoemyU  country, 
was  got  the  better  of  by  a molt  fesert  example  of  the  Urge  city  on  the  Ganges,  between  60  and  yo  miles  a* 
mutineers,  34  of  whom  were  blown  away  from  the  bovc  Ch»nda  Geer,  defended  by  thick  and  high  walls 
mouths  of  cannon.  Hottilitics  were  commenced  on  audadrong  fort;  foon  after  which  Sir  Robert  was 
the  pan  of  Mecr  Cnflim,  who  cut  off  a fmall  party  of  feperfeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by  Major  109 
EngliHi  troops,  and  fent  their  heads  to  the  mogul  and  Caroac.  Sujah  Duwla  in  the  mean  time  had  been  Suj*h  Pci, 
Suj  ih  Dowlah.  An  army  of  50,000  men  was  o>l-  abamloned  by  the  Mogul,  who  concluded  a treaty 
Icded,  with  a mod  formidable  train  of  artillery,  fuch  as  with  the  Englilh  fiwn  alter  the  battle  of  Buxard. 
night  be  fuppofed  to  follow  an  European  army  of  did  not,  however,  give  himfclf  up  to  defpair,  but  ga* 
equal  numbers.  This  prodigious  armament  feems  to  ibered  together,  with  great  iffiduily,  the  remains  of 
have  effaced  all  thccauticn  of  Mcer  CofTim;  fur  though  his  routed  armies  t and  feeing  that  his  own  territories 
he  had  formerly  cxpcrieoced  the  bad  effcAs  of  enga-  could  not  fupply  him  with  the  requidte  number  of 
ging  the  Englifh  in  a pitched  battle,  yet  he  now  thought  troops,  he  now  applied  to  the  Mahrattas  for  afiiilance. 
proper  to  try  his  fortune  a fecund  time  in  the  fame  But  thefc  people,  though  very  formidable  to  the  other 
way.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  aid  of  October  natlot£'’of  Indoftao,  were  far  from  being  able  to  cope 
1 764,  at  a place  called  Buxanl,  on  the  river  Carum*  with  the  Englifh.  On  the  loth  of  May  176  y.  Gene- tt'ho  ire 
nada,  about  100  miles  above  the  city  of  Patna.  The  ral  Carnac  having  affembled  his  troops,  marched  iro- 'Icfnied. 
event  wasHindar  to  that  of  other  engagements  with  mediately  to  attack  them  ; and  having  gained  a com- 
the  Er.ghflr,  to  whom  »t  never  was  piifuble  f<  r any  plete  vii^ory  at  a place  c^lcd  Calpi,  obliged  them  to 
_j ■ r- : I .1.-  ...i.k  e.  .l_  v.._”  r_._  .l  ‘“ooutfc 
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advantages  cither  in  ftttiation  or  cumber  to  make  the 
Indians  equal  The  all'cd  army  was  defeated  with 
the  lots  of  6c;.  O killed  on  the  fpot,  1 p pieces  of  can- 
Don,  a proportionable  quantity  of  military  iloret),  and 
all  their  tents  ready  pitched ; while,  no  tiie  fide  of  the 
corrquerors,  only  31  Europeans  and  539  Indians  were 
killed,  and  57  Europeans  aud  473  Indians  wounded. 

The  only  place  of  ftrength  now  belonging  to  the 


retreat  with  precipiiatioa  acrofs  the  Yumna  into  their 
own  country. 

Sujah  Dowla,  now  deflitutc  of  every  refource,  de- 
termined to  throw  himfclf  on  the  clemency  of  the 
Englifh.  Previous  to  tliis,  however,  be  allowed  Mecr 
Coflim  and  the  afTaiHn  Somera  to  efcape ; nor  could 
any  confideraiion  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  deliver  them 
up.  Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Calpi,  the  nabob 
allies  on  this  fide  the  river  was  a fort  nsmed  Chanda  furrendered  himfclf  to  General  Carnac,  without  ftipu- 
Geer.  The  redudion  of  this  place,  however,  ought  lating  any  thing  in  his  own  favour,  farther  than  that 
well  have  been  deemed  impra^Icable,  as  it  Hood  on  the  he  fhould  await  the  determination  of  Lord  Clive  con- 
top  cf  a high  bill,  or  rather  reck,  fituated  on  the  very  cerning  him.  itr 

brink  of  the  Ganges,  by  which  it  could  be  cooflaotly  In  the  beginning  of  February  this  year  died  Mecr '’o’*®!  “*• 
{applied  with  provifioost  and  as  to  miluaiv  (lores,  it  Jafficr  Ali  Cawu,  nominal  nalKb  of  Bengal  ’1'he^l‘rjf^ 
could  not  ftand  in  need  of  any  as  long  as  dones  could  fucceffion  was  difputcd  betwixt  liis  cldcft  furviving 
be  feend  to  pour  down  on  the  aflailanti.  Notwith-  Najem  il  Doula,  a youth  of  about  1 8 years  of  age,  and 
landing  all  thofe  diHiculties,  however.  Colonel  Munro  a grandfon  by  his  elddl  Ton  Miran,  at  that  time  only 
caufed  bis  foldiers  advance  to  the  attack ; but  they  fevco  years  old.  As  the  Englifh  were  in  reality  abfo- 
were  received  with  fuch  vollrcs  of  llones,  which  the  lute  fo^ereigns  of  the  country,  it  was  debated  in  thje 
iiidisrs  threw  both  with  hands  and  feet,  that  they  w ere  council  of  Calcutta  whether  Mecr  Jafficr's  foo  fhould 
vepulful  in  a very  fhort  time  ; and  though  the  attack  be  allowed  to  fucceed,  according  to  thccudom  of  the 
was  renewed  the  next  day,  it  was  attended  with  no  country,  or  the  grandfon,  according  to  the  Englifh 
belter  fucerfs  ; on  which  the  Eoglifh  commander  to-  ciiftom.  ITie  point  Iteing  carried  in  favour  of  Najcm, 

it  was  next  debated  on  wbat  terms  he  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  fuccefiion.  The  late  nabob,  among 
other  impoGtions,  had  obliged  Ittmfelf  tofuppoit  aa 
army  of  i2,*co  horfe  and  as  many  foot.  It  was 
alleged,  on  this  oexafion,  that  he  had  not  fulfilled 
his  engagrment  { that  he  had  difbanded  moil  of  the 


camped  with  his  army  under  the  walls  of  Benares. 

Soon  after  thU,  Colonel  Munro  being  recalled,  the 
ocmiTjat'.J  cf  the  army  devolved  on  Sir  Robert  Fletcher, 
a tr.sjor  in  the  company's  troops.  The  nabttb  in  the 
mean  lime,  infiead  cf  atlacking  the  Englifh  army  st 
once,  contented  himfclf  with  feudirg  out  parties  of 


)i>(bt  horfe  to  fkirmiih  with  their  adv.-inccd  polls,  while  tioops  ; that  at  bell  they  were  but  an  ufclcfs  bur- 
the  main  body  lay  at  the  dtHcnce  of  about  15  mites  den,  having  never  anfwered  any  purpofe  in  real  fer- 
from  Benares,  which  rendered  it  very  dangerous  fur  vice,  for  which  reafon  tlie  company  had  been  obliged 
them  to  move  from  their  place.  On  the  14th  of  to  augment  their  military  eilabiilhoicut : it  was  there- 
January  1 765,  however,  Sir  Robert  ventured  at  mid-  fore  now  judgtd  expedient  that  the  nabob  fliould  fettle 
night  to  break  up  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Benares,  a fum,  upwards  of  800,000  L soniiaUy,  on  the  com- 
and  to  march  towards  the  enemy,  leaving  a party  pany,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treafury  } that  he  fhould 
to  protect  that  place  agaioA  any  attempt  during  his  alfu  difcaid  his  prime  rainifler  and  great  favourite 
abtcirce.  lii  three  days  he  came  up  with  the  mala  Nuncomar,  and  receive  in  his  place  a perfon  appointed 
body  dt  Indians,  who  retreated  before  him  ; on  which  by  the  council,  who  wu  to  ad  in  the  double  capacity 
be  rcfolved  to  make  another  atumpt  on  Chanda  Geer,  of  mintilcr  and  goveroer  to  afllR  and  inllrud  him. 

The 
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Hie  council  were  alfo  to  hive  a negiiite  upon  the  no* 
; mination  of  all  the  fapenatendanti  and  priodpal  of* 
ficen  emptoTcd  in  colloSllnct  or  receiTiojr  of  the  re* 


treaty  with  Sujih  Dowla.  The  Mo^ul  ^fai  fatiefied 
by  obtaining  a more  ample  rercnue  than  he  had  for  ' 


ficen  employed  in  colioSllng  or  recei?iog  of  the  re*  fomc  time  enjoyed  ; by  which  meant  he  might  be  cna- 
vcnaea;  that  he  Ihould  take  their  adTicty  and  hare  their  bled  to  march  an  army  to  Delhi  to  take  poflefllon  of  |iet« 

confent  to  fuch  nominationi  whenerer  they  thought  hia  empire.  For  the  company  hi*  lordfhip  obtained**^  _ 

proper  to  inlciferc  in  them.  He  wa*  alfo  to  receive  the  office  of  duan  or  collector  of  revenue*  for 
their  complaint*,  and  pay  a due  attention  to  them  upon  province  of  Bengal  and  it*  dependcncict.  Thus  Sujah 
the  mllbehaviour  of  any  of  the  officer*  who  etilier  Dowla  again  put  in  potteffion  of  hi*  dominion*, 

%vtre  appointed  already  or  ffiould  be  in  time  tocome.  excepting  a fmall  territory  which  was  referred  to  the 
With  ihcfc  extravagant  requiCtion*  the  young  na*  Mogul,  and  ellitnatcil  at  io  lacks  of  rupees,  or 
bob  was  obliged  to  comply,  though  he  had  difeern*  tyo.ocoh  annually.  The  company  were  to  pay 
ment  enough  to  pcrcciee  that  he  was  now  an  abfolute  lacks  of  rupees,  amounting  to  325,000!  ftcrllng, 

Gave  to  the  council  of  Calcutta.  Though  obliged  by  'Fhey  engaged  alfo  to  pay  to  the  nabob  of  Bengal  aa 

treaty  to  difnufi  Nuncomar  from  the  office  of  prime  annual  turn  of  53  lacks,  or  66l,5coh  for  the  cxpencc* 
mitiilter,  he  llill  continued  to  (how  him  the  fame  favour,  of  government,  and  the  fupport  of  hi*  cliguity.  The 
until  at  lad  he  wa*  charged  with  carrying  on  a treafon  • remainder  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  W’erc  allotted  to 
able  correrpondence  with  Sujah  Dowla,  for  which  thc  the  company,  who  on  their  part  quarantced  the  trrri- 
nabob  was  enjoined  to  fend  him  to  Cilciitta  to  take  tone*  at  that  time  in  pofreffioa  of  Sujali  Dowla  and 
hi*  trial.  The  tiofoilunatc  prince  ufed  every  method  the  Mogul. 

to  deliver  hta  favourite  from  the  impending  danger,  Thu*  the  EaA  India  company  acquired  the  fov<- 
faut  to  no  purp<»fe  ; he  wa*  obliged  to  fuhmit  to  the  retgnty  of  a territory  equal  In  extent  to  the  mod  Suit* 
monlBcation  of  having  all  his  offers  with  regard  tobts  riffiing  kingdom  in  Europe.  By  all  this,  however,  they 
relcafe  rejected,  though  the  committee  at  Calcutta  af*  were  fo  far  from  being  enriched,  that  the  diforder  of 
terwards  thought  proper  to  fet  him  at  liberty  without  their  affairs  attracted  the  attention  of  government,  and 
anj  trial.  Britilh  minitlry  an  opportunity  at  lafl  of  de« 

Thcfc  extraotdinary  power*,  exerted  in  fuch  a def*  priving  them  of  their  territorial  poffeffion*,  and  fub- 

f)otic  manner  by  the  conned  of  Calcutta  for  fuch  a jedUng  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  authority  of  the 

ength  of  time,  could  not  but  at  tall  induce  ibeir  fupe-  crown  •.  New  misfortunes  alfo  fptedily  occurred,  and  * See  Ef/f 

rior*  to  circumferibe  them  in  fomc  degree,  by  appoint*  the  company  found  a moll  formidable  enemy  in  Hydcr  Cw- 

ing  others  who  (houM  aft  independently  even  of  this  Aly,  or  Hjrdcr  Naig.  Thi*  roan,  from  the  rank  of 
council,  and  who  might  be  fiippofcd  to  be  aftuaicd  by  common  fepoy,  had  raifed  himfclf  to  be  one  of  theuVwith 
more  upright  and  honourable  principles  than  had  hi*  moil  confidcmble  princes  in  the  empire  of  Indoilao.Hfder  Alyj 
therto  appeared  in  their  condu^  The  great  charafter  Being  fenfib|c  that  the  power  of  the  Englilh  wa*  an  in* 
which  Lord  Clive  had  already  gained  iu  the  call,  juilly  fupcrable  bar  to  hi*  ambitious  defj,;of,  he  praftifed  on 
marked  him  out  as  a proper  perfon  for  adjuding  the  the  nizam  of  the  Dccan,  and  partly  by  promifci  part* 
e affairs  of  Bengal  On  the  3d  of  May  f765  he  arrived  ly  by  threats,  engaged  him  to  renounce  hi*  alliance 
in  the  eaft,  with  full  power*  as  commander  in  chief,  with  the  company,  and  even  to  enter  into  a war  a* 
prelident,  and  governor  of  Bengal.  Annnlimited  power  gaiud  them.  A*  he  had  been  at  great  pains,  to 
was  alfo  committed  to  a fdeft  committee,  confiding  introduce  the  European  difclpline  among  his  troops, 
of  hi*  lord(hi*p  and  four  gentlemen,  to  aft  and  deter*  and  had  many  renegadoe*  in  his  fcrvicc,  he  imagi* 
mine  every  thing  themfelves,  without  dependence  on  neJ,  that  with  the  advantage  of  numbers  he  fhouid  cer* 
the  council.  It  was,  however,  recommended  in  their  in-  tainly  be  able  to  cope  with  hi*  antagonills  in  the  open  nfi 
ffruftions,  to  confuJt  the  council  in  general  a*  often  at  6clJ.  In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived  ; for  on  the  fl"  >•  de^l 
it  could  be  done  conveniently;  but  the, foie  power  of  26th  of  September  1767,  hts  army  wa*  entirely  defeat- 
determining  in  all  cafe*  wa*  left  with  them,  until  the  ed  by  colonel  Smith  at  a place  called  Errour  ncarTri  ^nuth 
trouble*  of  Bengal  fhouid  be  entirely  ended.  Bythefe  nomallce  ; after  which  the  nirsm  thought  it  adrifable  * 
gentlemen  a plan  of  reforroation  was  inffaotly  fee  a-  to  defen  his  new  ally,  and  conclude  another  treaty  ,^-ith 
bouts  by  which,  however,  violent  difputes  were  occt*  the  Englifh.  From  the  latter,  liuwevri.  he  did  not 
honed:  but  the  committee,  difregarding  thefc impotent  obtain  peace  bnt  at  the  cxpencc  of  ceding  to  them  the 
efforts,  exerted  their  authority  to  the  full  extent,  fel*  Duanny  of  the  Balrgat  Carnatic,  which  includes  the 
dom  even  acquainting  the  council  with  their  tronfac*  dominions  of  Hydcr  Aly  and  fome  pe»ty  princes, 
tions,  .ind  never  allowing  ilicm  to  give  their  opinion  on  Hyder,  tbui  deferred  by  hi*  ally,  transtVried  the  feat 
any  occafion.  of  war  to  a mountainous  country,  where,  duimg  the 

r.  On  taking  the  affair*  of  Bengal  Into  thorough  con*  year  1 767,  nothing  dccidve  could  be  effefted  ; while  the 
. fidcration,  L <rd  Clive  found  that  the  fuccef*  of  the  indiau  cavalry  wus  fometimes  enabled  to  cut  off  the 


r.  On  taking  the  affair*  of  Bengal  Into  thorough  con*  year  1 767,  nothing  dccidve  could  be  effefted  ; while  the 
. fidcration,  L <rd  Clive  found  that  the  fuccef*  of  the  indiau  cavalry  wus  fometimes  enabled  to  cut  off  the 
Britilh  arm*  could  be jproduftive  of  nothing  but  wars;  fupplies,  and  interrupt  the  communicaTioni  of  their 
that  to  ruin  Sujah  Dowla  wa*  to  break  down  the  antagonift*.  During  thefe  operations  fome  fliip*  were 
ilrungcd  harrier  which  the  Bengal  provinces  could  fitted  out  at  Burobay,  which  conveyed  40  European 
have  agarnft  the  incurfian*  of  the  Mahratta*  and  other  foldicrs  and  about  Hoc  fepoys  to  attack  Mangalure, 
barbarous  people  to  the  weilward,  who  had  long  defola*  one  of  Hyder  Aly’s  principal  fca-portt,  where  alt  his 
ted  the  nurihern  provinces;  and  the  Mogul,  with  vRiom  fhips  lay.  This  enterprize  proved  fuccefsful,  and  nine 
the  coropav  had  concluded  a treaty,  was  utterly  unable  fhipi  were  brought  aw'av  ; btit  too  fmall  a ^arrifon  ha* 
tofupport  himfclf,  and  would  require  the  whole  Eoglifh  ving  been  left  in  the  place,  it  w.^t  almoll  immediately 
power  in  the  cdll  to  fecure  him  in  hi*  dignity.  HI*  after  retaken,  and  all  who  were  in  it  made  prtfooeisby 
lordfhip  therefore  found  it  neceflary  to  conclude  1 Hydkr  Aly. 
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InJU.  7n  ihf  mean  timr*  w injvdiaoua  fAMtarc,  adopted  by 
the  Englifh  io  their  mnlu>d  of  mana^ng  ihe  army, 
r>e<lint  of  urmort  detriment  to  their  caule, 

the  £)  K'  ooi'aiioncd  difgracet  hilhrtto  unheard  of  in  the  hi* 

liOi  iffdir*,  flory  of  the  nation,  via.  the  deferiion  of  officer*  from 
oufc^f*  icivice  of  Britain  to  that  of  ahsxhaiou*  prince,  and 
the-.r  }>«d  giving  up  of  fort*  io  fuch  a Oiamcfu!  ntiuiner  a* 
Cucccfi.  could  not  but  fugged  a fufpicion  tlut  they  had  been 
beuayed.— 'Hie  original  caufc  of  all  thia  mifehief  wa* 
tl^e  appoinimcoi  o(jSM  deputia  lo  attend  the  army,  and 
to  control  aotifiiperiniend  thecunduC^  of  the  commander 
in  chief;  and  thefr,  in  the  pi^efent  indance,  l>cing  deeply 
coticen.ed  io  the  contract*  fur  ibc  army,  t<>ok.  care  to  re- 
gulate it*  motiotis  in  fuch  a manner  as  btd  fuiud  their 
private  iaterrd  or  conventeme.  HyderAlydid  not 
(ail  to  impiove  the  errors  confequeut  upon  this  k.md  of 
management  to  bis  own  advantage.  General  Smith  had 
penetrated  tar  into-his  country,  taken  feveral  of  bis  fur- 
trefTcs,  and  wa*  in  a fair  way  of  becomtag  niader  of  bU 
capital,  when  all  hi*  operation*  were  checked  at  once 
by  the  ficld-diputic*.  ili*  antagutiid  being  thus  allow* 
cd  fome  refpite,  fuddcnly  entered  the  Carnatic  with  a 
nutnerouB  army  of  borfe,  ravaging  and  deiiroying  every 
thing  at  pleafure.  Thus  the  Englidi  acre  obliged  to 
reUnquIfb  all  their  conqueft*  In  order  to  defend  their 
own  terntortes  ; while  thia  reverfe  of  fortune  nut  only 
difeouraged  the  allies  of  the  Eoglifh,  but  even  produ- 
ced in  them  an  indinition  to  defert  theib caufc,  and  go 
over  to  Hydcr  Aly,  while  tbofc  who  remaitied  faithful 
paid  dearly  for  their  attachment.  The  nabob  of  Arcot, 
the  rood  faithful  ally  the  EngUlh  ever  had,  fuffered  ex* 
trcmcly  on  this occafion.  HyderAlybad  long  enter* 
tained  a violent  enmity  againft  this  prinec  ; mud  pro* 
bably  00  account  of  hi*  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
Eoglilb-  His  dominions  were  therefore  ravaged  with* 
out  tncrcy  { and  thus,  while  Hydcr  gratified  bis  perfo* 
nal  refentment  a^ainil  him,  he  cut  oflf  from  the  EnglUh 
one  of  the  principal  refources  they  luid  for  carrying  on 
the  war. 

On  the  return  of  the  company**  forces  to  the  de* 
fence  of  the  Carnatic,  they  found  thcmfclvea  very  little 
mble  to  cope  with  their  adverfary  ; for,  befidcs  the 
continuance  of  the  fame  caufes  which  had  formerly 
contributed  to  their  want  of  fuccefi,  they  had  been 
'very  much  weakened  in  their  expedition.  Hyder  Aly 
had  alfo  the  prudence  to  avoid  a general  engagejneot,but 
frequently  Intercepted  the  convoys  of  the  Englifh,  cut  olT 
their  detached  parties,  and  wearied  them  out  with  long 
amd  coatinual  marches.  The  news  of  his  fuoccfi  agaioft 
an  enemy  hitherio  invincible  by  all  tbc  powers  of  In- 
dia, fo  raifed  his  reputation,  that  adventurers  flocked 
U>  him  from  all  parts ; by  which  means  his  cavalry  were 
foon  increafed  to  upwards  of  90*000 ; to  which,  how- 
ever, bis  infantry  bore  no  proportion. 

Notwithftaoding  all  his  fuccefa,  it  appears  that  the 
forces  of  Hyder  Aly  were  altogether  unable  to  cope 
with  thofe  of  Britain,  even  when  there  was  the  greatcll 
imaginable  difparity  of  numbers.  A detachment  of 
the  company**  forces  bad  made  an  affault  upon  a fort 
called  Jnulitfagg/tt  in  which  they  were  repulfed  with 
foroe  lofs.  This,  with  the  fmall  number  of  the  de- 
tachment, encouraged  Hyder  Aly  to  march,  at  the 
bead  of  1 great  part  of  bis  army,  to  the  protcAioo  of 
the  fort.  The  commanding  officer,  however.  Colonel 
Wood,  did  not  hefiiate,  with  only  460  Europcaoi  atu) 


3300  fepoya,  to  attack  thUarnny,  cemfifliog  of  14,000  Todia. 
bmfe,  12,000  men*^  armed  with  matchlock  guns,  and  '■  v 
fiX-  battalions  of  fepoys.  The  engagemtut  lalled  fix  Aly 

hours ; when  at  lail  H>*dcr  Aly,  uuiwlilillanding  bis^Hcstrd  by: 
numbers,  was  obhged  to  retreat,  Uaviug  the  fuld  co- v.<'.unfd- 
vered  with  dead  bodies ; tl^  lo's  of  tlic  Biiulh  bcing,'^^"^ 
upMaidt  of  5C0  kiUeJ  and  wojtidcd.  This  engage- 
ment, however,  was  aitinded  with  no  conlVqiU'iiCi'S  ;J'* 
frAing  the  wv  in  gcn^iral,  which  on  tor  tome 

time  in  the  fame  manaer,  and  greatly  to  the  difaJvan* 
tage  of  the  company.  The  divifions  and  difcoatmt# 
among  the  < fficers  and  counol  daily  incrcated,  the  tol* 
dicrsdrfcrttd,  and  every  thing  went  to  ruin.  'I'lic  rc« 
veours  of  the  eflablifbm'tiit  of  Madras  being  at  l.iti  un- 
equal't«>  the  rxpentciof  the  war,  Large  remiuar.ceswrre 
made  from  Bengal  toanrwertbat  purp^ife;  andasthefe 
were  made  in  a kind  of  bafe  gold  coin,  the  company 
is  faid  by  that  nwaiis  alone  to  have  Icil  4O.CO0I.  in  the 
dilferencc  of  exchange  only.  At  lail  Hyder  Aly  ha* 
ving  given  the  Euglilh  army  the  flip,  fuddcnly  appeared 
within  a few  mihs  of  Madias;  which  occaliwiicd  fuch 
an  alarm,  that  the  prcfideitcy  there  were  imiucvd  to 
enter  into  a nrgociation  with  him.  1 be  Indian  prince,, 
on  his  part,  was  very  ready  to  hearken  to  prupoials  ot 
peace  upon  any  rcaltmablc  ternu.  An  oHcnfivc  and  \ 
defenfivc  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  on  the  3d  of  concluded 
April  1769,  on  the  fimple  condition  that  the  forts  and him., 
places  taken  on  both  Tides  fliould  be  rcilored,  aod  eacl> 
party  fit  down  contented  wntb  their  own  expences. 

By  tills  treaty  it  was  particularly  flipulaicd,  that  irtBroiJ?b» 
cafe  of  either  parly  being  atiacked  by  their  eiicmics^thc  £0^ 
the  other  fliould  give  them  aHliUncc ; and  in  ihis- cafe 
even  the  number  uf  troops  to  be  fupplicd  by  each  wax 
fpecified.  It  fooD  after  appeared,  however,  that  the 
prcfidency  of  Madras  were  refolvcd  to  pay  very  (iule 
regard  to  their  engagement*.  Hyder  Aly  haviug  in 
a little  time  been  involved  in  a war  with  tlie  Mahrattas,. 
applied  for  afliflance,  according  lo  agicemeat ; but 
was  refufed  by  the  prcfidriicy,  who  pretended  to  fear  a 
quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas  ihemfelves.  As  the  Utter 
arc  a very  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  Hyder  Aly 
found  himfelf  overmatched,  aaJ  therefore  applied  feve- 
ral  times  to  the  Englilh  for  the  aflilUoce  be  had  a tight 
to  exped  ; but  was  conllaotly  rtfufed  on  various  pie* 
tencci;  which  convinced  him  at  Ufl  that  he  could  pUce 
no  dependence  on  the  friendfliip  of  the  Engliflt,  and 
filled  him  with  an  implacable  haired  againllthem.  Aa 
foon,  ihertfbre,  as  he  could  make  up  his  diflercocca 
with  the  Mahrattas,  he  refolvcd  to  recover  bis  lofles, 
and  revenge  himfclf  on  tbuie  faiililefs  allies.  With  thia 
view  he  applied  himfclf  to  their  rivals  the  French) 
whom  DO  Indian  nation  ever  found  backward  in  fupplyv 
tng  them  with  the  means  of  defence  againft  the  Engliflu 
By  their  means  he  obtained  military  ftorai  io  the  greateft  ^ 
abundance,  a number  of  experienced  officers  and  f<4* 
diers;  and  the  European  difctpline  was  brought  to 
much  greater  perfedion  than  even  he  himfclf  had  evet 
been  able  to  biiag  it  before  this  period.  Thus,  in  a 
fhort  time,  imagining  himfclf  a match  for  the  Mahrau 
tas,  he  renewed  the  war ; aod  gained  fuch  dccifive  ad* 
vantages,  aa  quickly  obliged  them  to  conclude  ao  ad* 
vantageou*  treaty  with  him. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  EngUIh,  ootwithflanding  War  be- 
their  pretended  ill-will  to  quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas,  tween  tbc 
bad  not  the  Icaft  hefiutioQ  at  doiag  fo  when  their  iiu^t'KitlhasA 
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IMii:  lerell  w«»  concerned.  In  order  to  UDderfttnd  the  Tub- 

»”■  fcquent  tran(aCiiona  however,  we  mull  obferve,  that 
the  Mahrattaa,  like  other  nations  of  Indoftan,  were 
originally  governed  by  prince*  called  Rajahsf  who  reigO' 
cd  at  Settcrali  ; and  though  in  procefa  of  time  the^ 
came  to  he  divided  into  a number  of  petty  Hates,  yet 
they  i^^id  a aominal  refpeci  to  the  ram-rajah,  uho  had 
m right  to  afTcmble  the  chiefs,  and  order  out  their 
tTUopa  on  any  ncccifary  occafion.  By  degrees  this  dig* 
nity  of  ram  rajah  or  fou-rsjalt  (as  lie  was  alfo  called), 
breame  merely  liiular.  the  adminiHration  being  entire* 
ly  ponVjTcd  by  the  paithwa  or  chancellur.  This  office 
being  ufurped  by  one  particular  family,  Nana  row,  the 
reigning  paiffiwa,  fel7.cd  the  ram-rajah,  and  confined 
him  in  a fonrefs  near  Sutcrah.  At  his  death  lie  left 
two  font  Mada-row  aud  Narain  row  t of  wliom  the 
foimer,  a«  being  the  elder,  fucceeded  him  in  the  paifh- 
walhip.  lonogee  DooHator  B;juncc'do,  the  immediate 
prcdtcefTor  of  Moodagte  Docfla.  rajah  of  Berar,  was 
one  of  the  pretender*  to  the  dignity  of  ram  rt^ah, 
as  bring  the  oearcll  of  kin  } at  the  fame  time  that 
Koganaut-row,  called  alfo  Ragotah,  uncle  to  Mada- 
row  liimfelf.  picteneied  to  the  pailhwaffiip.  On  thisac* 
count  the  latter  was  confine'd  by  Mada*row,  but  who 
imprudently  releafed  him  a little  before  his  death,  and 
even  recommended  to  him  in  the  mod  afledionatc  man* 
''  Dcr  the  care  of  hia  brother  N^rain  row,  who  was  to 
fucceed  to  the  patdtwaffiip.  The  care  he  took  in  coo* 
le^ueoce  of  this  recommendation  was  fuch  as  might 
calily  have  been  imagined;  ibr  unhappy  Narain  row 
was  murdered,  and  Rogauaut  row  the  affidTia  fied 
to  Bombay ; where,  on  prr>tnifmg  a ceffion  of  terri* 
tory,  he  was  proteCle<l  and  etKoiiraged  in  his  preten- 
fiona.  The  Mahrattaa  remonllrated  againfi  this  be- 
haviour ; but  the  Knghlh  had  determined  at  all  events 
to  profit  by  the  civil  di/fcnfiuns  of  the  Indians,  and 
therefore  paid  no  regard  to  the  juHice  or  injullice  of 
their  caufe.  I'hc  Mahrattas  therefore  oot  only  made 
up  their  differences  with  Hyder  Aly,  as  has  ^en  ab 
ready  mentioned,  but  became  determined  enemies  to 
the  .Englilh,  at  the  fame  time  that  a dangerous  confe> 
deracy  was  fornied  am-ing  the  moll  powerful  princes 
India  to  expel  from  that  part  of  the  world  thole  intru- 
ders whofe  avarice  could  be  fatisfied  with  no  conceffiona, 
and  wliom  oo  treaties  could  bind  when  it  ferved  their 
turn  to  break  them. 

The  refeniment  of  Hyder  Aly  wa*  particularly  di- 
reded  agaiDll  the  prcfideocy  of  Madras  for  the  rra- 
fons  already  given  } he  had  iJfo  received  freih  provoca- 
tion by  their  caufitig  a body  of  troops  march  through 
his  dominions  without  his  leave,  and  that  to  the  affitl- 
ance  of  a prince  for  whom  he  bad  do  great  fricndlhtp} 
alfo  by  the  capture  of  the  French  fettlcment  of  Mahie, 
oo  the  coail  of  Malabar,  which  he  faid  was  within  hia 
dominions,  and  confcquently  that  the  French  were  un- 
der his  protedioo.  Hi*  troops  were  therefore  affitm- 
bled  from  every  quarter,  and  the  greatcll  preparations 
nadc  for  a penverful  invafion.  The  prefideocy  of  Ma- 
dras in  the  mean  time  fpcqt  their  time  in  mutual  al- 
UrcatioDS,  negle£ling  even  to  fecure  the  paffies  of  the 
nountains,  through  which  only  an  invafion  could  be 
nadc,  until  their  adive  antagonifl,  having  feized  and 
Vrcsdful  guarded  thofe  paffes,  fuddeoly  poured  out  thro*  them 
invafihn  by  « ihe  bead  of  100,000  men,  among  whom  was  a large 
Hydtr  Aly,  body  of  Europe  troopi  under  Fnacb  officers,  and 


commanded  by  colonel  Lally,  a man  of  great  bravery  Indiw 
and  experience  in  war.  v— ^ 

The  alarm  was  given  on  the  24th  of  July  1780  that 
Hyder  Aly's  horfe  were  only  nine  railcs  diilant  from 
Madras.  'fhe  inhabitants  tnlUntly  defined  their 
huufeit  and  fied  into  the  fort ; while  the  unrefilled  bar- 
barian burnt  the  villages,  reduced  (he  inferior  forts, 
and  prepared  to  lay  fiege  to  the  capital.  It  being  now 
abTolotely  Aeccffiiry  to  make  (bme  refinance,  mesfures 
were  taken  for  afTcmbling  the  troops ; in  doing  which 
■n  exprefi  was  fent  to  colonel  Btillie.  at  that  time  at 
Gumeroponds,  about  miles  from  Madras,  to  pro- 
ceed from  thence  directly  to  Conjeveram  with  the  corps 
under  his  command,  where  the  main  body  was  to  meet 
him.  But  when  the  latter  was  under  marching  or*  Unfortu- 
ders,  the  firfl  regiment  of  cavalry  pofitively  refufed  evft*' 

move  without  money;  and  as  they  perfided  in  their 
rcfolutlon,  were  at  Ud  made  prlfoners  and  feat  to  Ma* 
dras.  Tlic  Duin  body,  then,  confiding  of  1500  £u- 
ropeaiM  and  4200  fepoys,  under  Sir  He^or  Munro, 
with  their  tra«n  of  artillery',  proceeded  toward*  Conje- 
veram : arvd  fuch  were  the  fatigues  of  their  march, 
that  aoo  men  belonging  to  the  73d  regiment  were 
left  lying  on  the  road.  On  their  arrival  at  Conje- 
veram, they  found  the  town  in  dames,  great  bodies  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  advancing  on  both  danks,  and  no 
appearance  of  colonel  Baillie’s  detachment.  I'hc  march 
of  this  body  had  been  impeded  by  a fmall  river  fwclled 
by  a fudden  fall  of  rain.  On  this  occafina,  the  0 \ccr 
who  gives  the  account  of  his  difader  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observation.  **  In  this  incidcoc  we  have  a moft 
remarkable  proof  and  example  of  the  danger  of  pro- 
craflination,  and  on  what  minute  circumdances  and 
hidden  fprings  of  the  mind  the  furiune  and  the  general 
ilTue  of  war  ^ay  depend.  Had  colonel  BailHe  palled 
over  the  TripalTnre  without  halting,  as  fomc  advifed, 
and  encamped  on  its  fuuthern  indcad  of  its  northern 
banks,  the  difader  that  foun  followed  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  an  order  of  affairs  wholly  different ' 
from  that  which  took  place  would  have  fucceeded.'* 

Hyder  Aly  having  now  raifed  the  fiege  of  Ar- 
cot,  10  which  he  had  been  employed,  marched  towards  *. 
Conjeveram  ; in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  en- 
camped, and  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  days,  at  different 
lime*,  offered  battle.  On  the  6ib  of  September  be 
detached  his  fon  'J'ippoo  Saib  with  the  flower  of  his  ar- 
my to  cut  off  the  detachment  under  colonel  Biiilie, 
who  was  now  at  Perrarabaukam,  a fmall  village  diilant 
from  the  main  body  about  1 $ miles,  he  bimfelf  remain- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conjeveram,  in  order  to 
watch  the  motions  of  Sir  HeAor  Munro. 

The  detachment  under  Tlppoo  Saib  cenfifled  ofHcusc- 
30,000  hurfe,  8000  foot,  with  is  pieces  of  cannon.  ^*5h«d  by' 
Nacwithflaiidiog  this  fuperioritj  in  number,  J'O'^cvcr, 
they  were  bravely  repulfed  by  Colonel  BaiUie’s  band-rcpulfcs 
fill  of  troops;  and  a jundinn  was  effe^cd  with  a dc-h>m. 
Uebment  under  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  fent  by  Sir  Hec- 
tor Munro  on  firft  bearing  the  noife  of  the  engage- 
meot. 

Tlii*  jundioD  was  cfTcflcd  on  the  9th  of  September, 
and  next  morning  orders  were  given  for  the  whole  ar- 
my to  march  ; Colonel  Fletcher's  detachment  being  j. 
difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the  line.  From  thei, 
moment  they  began  to  march  the  enemy  played  off (*Ue4. 
their  rockets,  which,  however,  did  but  little  execu- 
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txoH)  but  about  ten  at  ni^t  fevaral  ffUtia  beno  to 
* open  on  the  rear  of  the  English.  Colonel  BaiUiCf 
therefore,  after  fome  proper  manoeuvrea,  caufed  hU 
troops  form  a line,  while  the  cnemjr  cannonaded  them 
ioceflantly  with  execution.  On  this  Colonel 

Baillie  detached  Captain  Rwmiep  with  fisc  companici 
of  frpoy  grenadiers  to  florm  their  guns  { which  fcrvicc 
they  wotdd  have  ifndoubtedly  accomplished,  had  not 
their  march  been  interrupted  by  a torrent  of  water 
which  at  that  time  happened  to  bt  unfordable.  Cap*' 
tain  Kumlcf  ihenrforc  returned  about  half  an  hour  af- 
ter eleven,  when  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  heard 
drawing  off  towards  the  Kngltfh  front,  ami  a general 
alarm  was  perceived  throtighout  their  camp  ; owing, 
as  was  fuppofed,  to  their  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  p triy  that  IiaJ  been  fent  to  dorm  their  guns. 
“ From  their  noife,  confufion,  and  irregular  hring 
(fays  our  author),  one  would  have  imagined  that  a 
detachment  of  our  men  had  fallen  upon  them  with 
fixed  bayonets.  At  that  critical  moment, had  a party 
of  grenadiers  been  fent  againlt  them,  they  would  have 
routed  without  difficulty  the  whole  of  Tippoo’a  army. 
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moDg  the  fepoyt,  of  horfe ! horfe ! The  camp  folloir- 
cn,  whofe  oumberv  were  nearly  five  to  one  of  the  * 
troops  under  arms,  were  driven  on  a part  of  our  Uno 
by  the  nnenerous  and  furrounding  lorces  of  Hydcr 
Aly  { who  being  Informed  of  the  embarrafllng  fitua* 
tion  of  Colonel  Baillie,  had  left  his  camp  without  firU 
king  his  tents,  with  a view  to  conceal  his  march  from 
the  Englifh.  A great  confufion  among  our  troopc 
was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  this  fudden  oofet* 
The  Europeans  were  fuddcnly  left  on  the  field  of  ac- 
tion alone:  and  at  that  critical  moment  a detachment 
from  the  advanced  guard  of  Hyder’s  army  preffid  on 
with  great  celerity  between  our  line  and  Capuiia 
Rumiey's  party.  The  commanding  officer,  therefore^ 
apprehenfive  of  being  cut  off  from  our  little  ar 
judged  it  molt  prudent  to  retreat. 

**  Colonel  Baillie,  when  he  was  informed  that  an 
icnmenfe  body  of  horfe  and  infantry  was  marching 
towards  him,  and  that  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  Hyder'a 
main  army,  f»id,  * Very  well,  we  (hall  be  prepared 
to  receive  them.*  Hyder's  whole  forces  now  appear- 
ed incontdlably  in  view ; and  this  barbarian  cbieff 


tAdk. 


Having  about  ten  o'clock  in  (he  evening  advanced  a who,  as  was  obferved  of  the  Roman  general  by  Pyr* 
few  hundred  yards  into  an  avenue,  the  detachment  re-  rhus,  had  nothing  barbarous  in  his  difciplioe,  after  di- 


mained  there  in  perfe^  fiLnce  till  the  mornin;_ 

•*  Colonel  Fletcher  being  aiked  by  fome  officer?, 
why  Colonel  Baillie  halted?  modeftly  anfwered,  that 
Colonel  Baillie  was  an  officer  of  etlablifhcd  reputation, 
and  that  be  no  doubt  had  reafons  for  his  conduit. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  concealed,  that  this  halt  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  Tippoo  Saib  to  draw  off 
bis  cannon  to  a very  ftrong  po!t  by  which  tl»e  Ens’llfh 
were  obliged  to  pafst  and  at  the  fame  time  of'  in- 
forming Hyder  of  their  fituation.  and  fuggeHing  to 
him  the  expediency  of  advancing  for  the  improvement 
of  fo  favourable  a conjuoAure. 

“ On  the  icih  of  September,  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  our  little  army  marched  off  by  the  right  in 
fubdivifions,  haring  their  baggage  on  their  right  flank 
and  the  enemy  on  their  left.  A few  minutes  after 
fix  two  guns  opened  on  their  rear,  on  which  the  line 
halted  a few  rnmutes.  Earge  bodies  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  now  appeared  on  their  right  flank  ; and  jull  at 
the  moment  when  the  pa^^oda  of  Conjeveram  appeared 
in  view,  and  our  men  had  begun  to  indulge  the  h^pes 
of  a Tefpile  from  toils  and  dangers,  a rocket-hoy 
was  taken  prifoner,  who  informed  them,  that  Hy- 
der’a  whole  army  was  marching  to  the  affiftance 
of  Tippoo.  Four  guns  now  opened  on  their  left 
with  great  effe^  So  hot  was  the  fire  they  fuflained, 
and  fo  heavy  the  lofs,  that  Colonel  Baillie  ordered  the 
whole  line  to  quit  the  avenue,  and  prefent  a front  to 
the  enemy;  and  at  the  fame  time  difpatched  Ciptiln 
Uumley  with  ten  companies  of  fepoy  grenadiers  to 
fterm  the  enemy’s  guns. 

<*  Within  a few  minutes  after  Captain  Rumley  had 
left  the  line  Tippoo’s  guns  were  filcnccd.  Rumiey’s 
little  detachment  immediately  took  pofTeffion  of  four 
of  the  enemy’s  guns,  and  completely  routed  the  party 
attached  to  them.  Captain  Rumley,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  ordered  Captain  Gowdie,  the  officer  next  in 
n6  command,  to  lead  on  the  party,  and  take  pofTelJion  of 
stueked  more  guns  placed  a few  hundred  yards  in  their 

front.  But  in  a few  minutes  after,  as  they  were  ad- 
vanning  for  this  purpofe,  a fudden  cry  was  hcaid  a- 

3 


riding  his  guns  agreeably  to  a preconcerted  plan,  open- 
ed from  60  to  70  pieces  of  cauuoii,  with  an  iooufflei^ 
able  quantity  of  rockets. 

*•  Hyder’s  miroerous  cavalry,  fupported  by  hia  re- 
gular infantry  and  European  troops,  driven  on  by 
threats,  encouraged  by  peomlfcs,  and  led  on  by  hia 
moll  diftinguifhed  officers,  bore  on  our  little  army  ia 
different  quarters  without  making  the  leaf!  impremon. 

Our  men,  both  Europeans  and  fepoys,  rrpeatt^ly  pre- 
fetued  and  recovered  their  fire-arms  as  if  they  had 
bcco  man«euvring  on  a parade.  The  enemy  were  GalUiie  |>»* 
pulled  in  every  attack  { numbers  of  their  bcfl  cavalry  baviuur  oC 
were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded  ; even 
their  infantry  were  forced  to  give  way  : and  Hyder 
would  have  ordered  a retreat,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
advice  of  General  Lally,  who  informed  him  that  it 
was  now  too  late,  as  General  Munro  was  moft  pro- 
bably advancing  on  their  rear  from  Conjeveram  j for 
which  rcafon  nothing  rctnaioed  but  to  break  the  de- 
tachment by  their  artillery  and  cavalry. 

“ Tippoo  Saib  had  by  this  time  colledked  his  party 
together,  and  renewed  the  cannonade ; and  at  the  &me 
time  that  the  Englifh  were  under  the  necelfity  of  fuf- 
taming  an  attack  both  fVom  the  hther.and  Ion,  two 
of  their  tumbrils  were  blown  up  by  Hyder’s  guna,  and 
a firge  opening  made  in  both  lines.  They  had  now 
no  other  ammunition  than  grape  ; their  guns  difeon- 
tinued  firing : and  in  this  dreadful  fituation,  under  a 
terrible  fire  not  only  of  guns  but  rockets,  lofing  great 
numbers  of  offik-eis  and  men,  thtT-  remained  from  half 
pafi  feven  till  nine  o’clock. 

**  Oo  this  Hydcr  Aly,  perceiving  that  the  guna 
were  quite  filenccd,  came  with  his  whole  army  round 
their  right  flank.  The  cavalry  charged  them  in  dif- 
tinet  columns,  and  in  the  intervals  t>etween  thefe  the 
infantry  poured  in  vuUita  of  mulketry  with  dreadful 
effeA.  hIKiar  Saib,  with  the  Mogul  and  Stnoor  ca- 
vairy,  made  the  firft  impreffion.  Thefe  were  followed  They 
by  the  elephants  and  the  Myforean  cavalry,  which  com- « ^ 

pkted  the  ovcrtfirow  of  the  detachment.  Colonel  Bail-^^*^ 
lie,  though  grievoufly  wounded,  rallied  the  Euro- 

pcana, 
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peani,  and  ooc«  more  formed  them  mto  a fquare  and  niy*e  cavalry  to  break  this  fmall  body  of  men;  but  bjr 
' with  this  handful  of  men  be  gained  cmincQce,  the  Ucadr  condu4^  of  bc'th  our  oHiceri  and  men  they 
«-herc,  without  ammunition^  aud  icoll  of  the  people  were  rep^fed. 


wounded,  he  tefiHcd  and  rtpulfed  1 feparate  attacks  ; 


Colonel  Ballliey  finding  that  there  was  now  do 


but  frefh  bodies  of  cavalry  cootinualiy  pouring  in,  they  profpec^  of  being  relieved  by  General  Muoro,  held 
were  broken  without  giving  way.  Many  of  our  mcti,  up  a flag  of  truce  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Hyder’s 


derperalely  wounded,  raifingihemr<lve8  from  tbc  ground  army.  But  tbia  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  the 
received  the  enemy  on  their  bayonets.  furdar  endeavoured  at  the  fame  lime  to  cut  off  the  cu> 

**  Captain  Lucjs*s  battalion  of  fepoyt,  rt  the  time  louel.  The  reafon  the  enemy  aihgned  for  tbit  was. 
when  our  men  moved  up  to  a riling  ground,  was  (la*  that  the  fepoya  had  llred  after  the  llgnal  was  hoiflcd. 
tioned  to  the  right  of  tlic  European  grenadiers  ; but  A few  minutes  after  this,  our  men  received  orders  1 o Throw 
tliat  corps,  feeing  the  Europeans  in  motion,  and  loif*  lay  down  their  arms,  with  intimation  that  quarter theia 
underftandiug  perbapa  this  evolution  fur  a retreat,  broke  would  be  given.  This  order  was  icarcely  complied *''*^*'^'^* 
in  the  utmod  coufuuon.  The^Europeans,  bravely  (uf*  with,  when  the  enemy  rufhed  in  upon  them  in  ^ 

taining  their  reputation  for  intrepid  valour,  remained  moll  favage  and  brutal  manner,  fpan'ug  neither  age 
in  this  extremity  of  diUrcfa  drady  and  undaunted,  nor  infancy  nor  any  condition  of  life;  and,  but  for 
though  furrounded  by  the  French  troops,  and  by  Hy-  the  humane  interpofttinn  of  the  French  commanders 
der*s  cavalry  to  the  number  of  40.000.  'lliry  even  l.al)y  and  Pimoran,  who  implored  and  infilled  with 
eaprefled  a detire,  tliough  their  number  did  not  exceed  the  conqueror  to  fhow  roercy,  the  gallant  remains  of 
400,  of  being  led  on  to  the  attack.  A party  of  To*  our  little  army  mud  have  fallen  a faciifWe  to  that 
paCTcs,  who  lay  at  ihcdillanceof  about  30  yards  incur  favage  third  of  blood  with  which  the  tyrant  difgraced 
front,  kept  up  an  inceffant  fire  of  (mail  arms  with  his  viClory.*'(A) 

great  effed.  Maay  attempts  were  made  by  the  eoc'  In  this  unfortunate  t>£lion  near  700  Europeans  were 

kiUed 


(a^  In  a narrative  of  the  rufTennga  of  the  Engliili  who  fiirrivcd  this  fatal  day,  fsid  to  be  published  by  aa  of* 
ficcr  in  Colonel  Bailhe's  detachment,  we  find  it  related,  that  **  Hydrr  Aly,  feated  in  a chair  in  hji  tent,  en- 
joyed the  fight  of  the  heads  of  the  (lain,  as  well  as  of  bit  prifoners.  Colonel  Batilie,  wlio  was  himfclf  very 
much  wounded,  was  brought  to  his  camp  on  a cannon,  and  with  fevcral  other  genllemen  in  the  fame  fiiuation 
laid  at  the  tyrant's  feet  on  the  ground  and  in  the  open  air.  In  this  fituation  they  faw  many  of  the  heads 
of  tlicir  countrymen  prefeoted  to  the  conqueror,  fome  of  them  even  by  Engltfli  olficert,  who  were  forced  to 
perform  that  honid  talk  ; in  a little  lime,  however,  Hyder  ordered  no  more  heads  to  be  brought  to  him  while 
the  Englim  gentlemen  were  prefent.  A tent  was  fitted  up  for  Colonel  BalUie  aud  his  officers,  but  without 
flraw  or  any  thing  clfe  to  lie  upon,  though  noany  of  them  were  dangeroufly  wounded  ; and  as  the  tent  could 


ouly  contain  10  pcrfbns,  the  reft  were  obliged  to  lie  ia  the  open  air.  When  the  prifoners  were  removed  frum^ 
p!ace  to  place,  they  were  wantonly  Infultcd,  and  even  beaten  by  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  them.  If  the 
Utter  halted  to  refirfh  ihemfcives  under  a tree,  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  prifoners  to  the 


fide  next  the  fun,  left  they  Ihould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  (bade.  Sometunes  they  were  tormented  with  third, 
at  otliers  the  people  allowed  them  to  drink  water  out  of  the  palms  of  their  hands,  it  being  reckoned  a profa* 
nation  to  allow  an  European  to  drink  out  of  a Tcffel  belonging  to  an  Indian,**  &c. 

In  this  narrative  are  likewife  niintioncd  fome  examples  of  a recovery  from  wounds,  which,  if  we  can  depend 
on  ilieir  authenticity,  mull  undoubtedly  ffiow  a rcAorative  power  in  the  human  body  altogether  unknown  in  thi> 
climate. 

**  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bowfer  received  1 mulkct  ball  in  his  leg,  and  after  that  eight  defperate  wounds  with 
a fcymiiar.  He  lay  for  feven  hours  on  the  fpot,  deprived  of  aU  fenfaiion  ; hut,  towards  eveniog,  awakened 
from  his  trance,  firIpjKd  of  all  his  clolhcs,  except  a pair  of  under  drawers  and  part  of  his  fiurt,  with  an  in* 
tenfe  thirfl,  calling  uut,  and  imploting  a little  waier  from  the  enemy.  Some  were  moved  with  compaffion^ 
while  others  aofwcrcd  hin  imreailrs  only  with  iofuUs  and  threats  of  immediate  death.  Some  water,  however, 
was  brought  from  a pool  in  the  field  of  battle,  about  59  or  fio  yaids  fitMO  the  place  where  be  lay.  It  was 
deeply  tinged  with  blood  t neverthelefs,  Mr  Bowfer  being  furnilhed  by  one  of  Hyder’s  Coldicrs  with  an  earihen 
ebtjityt  or  pot  cofitainlog  about  a pint,  and  dircAed  to  the  place,  crawled  thither  as  well  as  be  could.  'Fhougla 
firuck  with  horror  at  tlie  fight  of  the  dead  and  wounded  with  which  It  was  filled,  he  quenched  his  lliirft  with 
the  liquid  } and  having  filled  bts  chatty,  endeavoured  to  piocced  tcwaidi  Cor.jevcram.  He  had  not,  however,, 
moved  from  Ids  place  above  300  or  4C0  yards,  when,  being  quite  overcome,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  ail  night 
to  tbc  open  air,  during  which  time  there  fell  two  heavy  (bowers  of  rain.  Next  morning  he  proceeded  to  Cun* 
jeveraru  t but  after  walking  about  a mile,  was  met  by  (fome  of  the  eaemy*i  horfemeo,  by  whom  he  waa 
brought  back  prifooer,  and  obliged  to  walk  without  any  afilflance.  When  delivered  up  to  the  enemy’s  lepoys, 
be  .was  fo  (lift  with  his  wounds,  that  he  could  not  fioop  or  even  bend  his  body  in  the  fmallell  degree. 

“ Tire  quirtcr-maftcr  frrjeant  of  artillery  received  fo  deep  a cut  acroft  the  hack-part  ofliii  neck,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  fupport  his  licad  with  his  hands  in  order  to  keep  it  from  falling  to  a fide  all  the  journey.  The 
Icaft  Aiakc  or  unevennefs  of  the  ground  made  him  cry  out  with  pain.  He  once  and  again  cealed  from  ail  at* 
tempts  to  proceed  ; but  being  encouraged  and  conjured  by  bis  companions  to  renew  hit  efforts,  he  did  fo, 
reached  the  camp,  and  at  laft.  aa  well  as  Mr  Bowfer,  rccovered.*’»lt  ia  alfo  remarkable,  that,  according  to 
our  author,  out  of  3a  wounded  perfons  only  fix  died  ; though  OfiC  would  be  apt  to  thick  that  the  exoeffivehy 
Sevac  ufage  they  met  with  would  have  klUcd  every  oae*^ 
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killed  00  ike  fpot : the  loft  on  Hyder  Alyft  part  wat 
fo  great  that  be  indullrioufiy  concealed  it,  l^iog  cn> 
raged  that  the  conqucH  of  fuch  an  incoi^nderable  body 
(hould  coll  him  fo  many  of  hia  braved  troops.  He 
feemed  ever  after  to  confidcr  the  Engliih  with  an  ex- 
treme  degree  of  terror ; infomuch  riiat,  notwiihftaoding 
hia  pretended  exultation  on  account  of  the  prefent  vic- 
tory, he  no  fooner  heard  a report  of  Sir  Hc^or  Mun- 
>o’i  march  to  attack  him,  than  he  kft  hia  camp  io  the 
titmod  confufion,  abandoning  great  part  of  hi$  tenti 
and  baggage,  ai  well  aa  the  numbers  that  had  been 
wounded  >0  the  late  ad^ion. 

On  the  news  of  Colonel  BaiDic’s  difafler,  the  fu* 
prtinc  council  of  Bengal  rcquetled  Sir  Ayre  Cootc 
to  take  upon  him  the  management  of  the  war } for  the 
eamrir^g  on  of  which  a large  fupply  of  men  and  money 
was  inilantly  decreed.  This  waa  readily  undertaken 
by  the  illuftrious  ofBccr  jud  mentioned,  notwithdand- 
ing  his  very  precarious  date  of  health  at  that  time;  and 
-ftum  the  moment  he  took  upon  him  the  management 
of  adsirs,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed. 

The  fpirit  of  didention,  which  for  a long  time  had 
infe^ed  the  prelidcncy  of  Madras,  was  indeed  the  true 
.craufe  of  all  the  misfortunea  that  had  happened.  This 
was  found  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  be  even  greater  than 
he  had  heard  by  report : tlie  refpe6i  and  confidence  of 
the  natives  was  wholly  tod  ; tlie  complaints  of  the  of- 
ficers and  foldiers  were  loud  and  acrimonious ; an  io- 
.adlivity  prevailed  in  all  the  councils  ami  opetations, 
while  the  enemy  carried  every  thing  before  them.  Sir 
Hc^or  Muoro  had  been  greatly  haraifed  on  his  march 
to  Madras,  whither  he  had  retreated  after  Colonel 
Baidieft  difa'lerj  the  -forces  of  Hyder  Aly  had  in- 
feded  all  the  places  in  that  neighbourhood  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  in  a great  meafure  to  cut  ulf  all  fupplics  ; 
and  Arcot,  the  capital  cky  of  the  moll  faithful  ally  the 
Brililh  ever  had,  was  taken  by  dorm,  together  with  an 
adjoining  fort,  by  which  means  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  military  (lores  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

No  fiumer  had  Sir  Eyre  Coote  taken  upon  him  the 
.command  of  the  Britilh  forces,  than  hii  antagonid 
thought  proper  to  change  his  plan  of  operathms  en- 
tirely. He  now  detached  large  parties  of  his  oume' 
lous  forces  to  lay  fiege  to  the  principal  fortredea  be- 
longiiig  to  the  company;  while,  with  the  braved  and 
bed  difeiplined  pan,  he  kept  the  field  againd  the  Bri- 
tilh  commandei  in  perfon.  On  the  very  tirll  appear- 
ance of  the  BritilK  army,  however,  his  rcfolution  fail- 
ed, and  he  abandoned  the  fiege  of  every  plac>;  he  had 
inveded,  retiring  to  a confidersble  diftance  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  Palaar,  without  rven  difputing 
the  palTage  of  it,  as  it  was  expedrd  he  would  have 
done. 

A refpite  being  thus  obtained  &om  the  inctirfions  of 
this  formidable  enemy,  the  next  operation  was  to  fe 
cure  i\>iulic)Krry,  whofc  inhabitants  had  revolted. 
They  were,  however,  eafily  difarmed,  their  magazines 
feizcd,  and  all  the  boats  in  their  pofTtfiiou  dedroy- 
ed ; in  cnnfequcnce  of  which  precaution,  a French 
fqiiadron  that  fdon  after  appears^  oif  Pondicherry  was 
obliged  to  depart  without  being  furntlhed  with  any 
necetbries.  But  in  the  mean  time  Hyder  Aly  having 
drawn  large  reinforcements  from  all  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, retolvcd  to  try  lus  fortune  in  a pitched  b^ulc. 
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His  army  amounted  toaoo,ooo  men,  40,000  of  whom  lada 
were  cavalry  and  1 5. ooo  well  difeiplined  fepoys.  Still,  v 
however,  he  durtl  nnt  openly  attack  the  Briiidi  army 
in  the  field,  but  took  a firoiig  pod  from  whence  he 
might  harafs  them  00  their  roait  h Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
kowever,  was  not  on  his  part  backward  to  make  the 
attack  ; and  on  the  other  hand  Hyder  Aly  prepared 
to  en;:sge  him  with  a!)  pofDble  advantage.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  the  ill  of  July  1781  1 and  notwith- 
Aanding  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  Hyder  Alyb  army, 
be  was  routed  with  great  (laughter.  The  Indians,  Orfeau 
however,  made  a much  more  obllinate  refilUncc  than  Hyder  Aly. 
nfual ; the  engagement  Uilcd  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  four  ia  the  afternoon,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
Englilh  in  cavalry  prevented  them  from  purfuing  the 
advantage  they  had  gained.  ij^ 

Noiwiihlla^ing  the  loft  of  this  battle,  Hyder  Aly  Oaimsfe. 
was  foon  encouraged  to  venture  another,  i'his  was*‘^<^ 
fought  on  the  27th  of  Auguft  the  lame  ye«r.  on 
very  fpot  where  Colonel  Baillie  had  been  defeated.  It 
was  more  obfitnately  coutclicd  than  even  the  former* 
being  contiimed  with  great  fury  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  near  du(k.  A number  of  brave  officers 
and  foldiers  fell  on  the  part  of  the  ^ntilh,  owing  chief- 
ly to  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery  and 
the  advantageous  pofition  of  their  troops.  At  latt* 
however,  the  Indian  army  was  totally  defeated,  and 
driven  from  every  pirA  it  bad  occupied  ; though  from 
the  obllinate  refinance  made  at  this  time,  Hyder  be- 
gan to  entertain  hopes  that  his  forces  might,  by  a 
fuccenion  of  fuch  battles,  be  at  lad  enabled  to  cope  with 
the  Englifh  He  therefore  ventured  a third  battle  in  Kyderds- 
fome  weeks  after,  but  was  now  defeated  with  greater 
lofa  than  before.  Undifeouraged  by  this  bad  fuccefa, 
however,  he  laid  fiege  to  Vellore ; and  capering 
that  the  relief  of  it  would  be  attempted,  fcizcd  a ilrong 
paft  through  which  he  knew  the  Britilh  army  mux 
dired  thrir  march.  The  Britilb  commander  accord- 
ingly advanced,  and  found  the  enemy  in  po(TcQion  of 
fome  very  tlrmg  grounds  on  both  (idea  of  s marili 
through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pafs.  Here  lie  was 
attacked  on  all  fidts,  but  principally  on  the  rear,  the 
enemy  direding  tbeir  force  principally  againd  the 
baggage  and  convoy  of  provtfioni  defigned  fur  the  gar- 
rifun.  Their  utmutl  elTorts,  liowevcr,  were  unfuc- 
ceftful,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  lorced  his  way  to  VcUure 
in  fpite  of  all  oppofilion  Hyder  i\)y  did  not  fail 
to  wait  his  return  through  the  fame  paft;  and  having 
exerted  his  utmoll  (kill  in  pulling  bia  tioups,  attacked 
him  with  the  utmod  vigour:  but  though  the  CngUlIk  A fourdk 
were  alTaulted  io  front  ana  in  both  flanks  at  once,  and 
a heavy  cannonade  kept  up  during  the  wl«»lc  time 
the  engagement,  the  Indians  were  ai  Uft  defeated  with 
great  fiaughier. 

By  thdV  fuccclTes  the  prefidency  of  Madr^^  were 
now  allowed  fo  much  refpite,  tliat  an  eiitcrprife  was 
planned  agaiiill  ihe  Diiicli  httleinint  of  Negapaiam* 
iituated  to  the  fotith  of  Madras,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Taujour.  A very  iticanfiderablc  force,  how- 
ever. could  yet  be  fpared  for  this  purpofe,  as  Hyder 
Aly,  thr>ugh  fo  often  defeated,  was  .(lUI  extremely  13$ 
formidable.  Sir  Hciiiur  Munm  had  the  majtagcmcnt  Outch  fit- 
of  the  exprrlition  : and  fo  furious  was  the  attack  of 
the  Britilh  failors,  that  the  troops  left  to  guard  the  ^^^^*** 
avenues  to  the  place  w’erc  defeated  at  the  very  (trii 
i oufci. 
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onfet.  A regtilar  fiege  eofucd  ; «blcb»  however,  killed  and  wounded,  but  that  of  the  French  exceeded  ^Bdia. 
' waa  of  very  fhort  duration,  a breach  being  foon  made,  350.  ^ 


and  the  garnfon  furrcndcring  prifonera  of  1 


After  the  battle  Sir  Edward  returned  to  Madras; 


The  lots  of  Negapatim  was  quickly  followed  by  but  meeting  with  no  intelligence  of  Suffrein  at  that 
' that  of  Trincomale.  Admiral  Hughes,  who  had  con*  place,  he  made  the  be  ft  of  his  way  for  Trincomalc, 
Tcyed  Sir  Hedor  Munro  with  the  land  foKes  to  that  bein^  apprebeofive  of  an  attack  upon  that  place,  or  of 
place,  and  alTifted  him  with  bis  failors,  immediately  the  intercepting  of  a convoy  of  ftorei  and  reinforce* 
after  its  funrender  fet  fail  for  Trincomale,  where  he  ments  at  that  time  expeded  from  England.  Suffrein 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  January  178a.  The  fort  had  indeed  got  intelligence  of  thia  convoy,  and  was  at 
of  that  name  waa  quickly  reduced  ; but  the  main  that  time  on  hia  way  to  intercept  it.  This  brought 
ftrength  of  the  fettlement  confifted  ia  a fort  named  the  boftile  fteets  again  in  fight  of  each  other  } and  aa 
Oftenburgh,  the  principal  place  on  the  ifland,  and  by  the  Britifh  admiral  had  been  reinforced  by  two  ftupa 
the  capture  of  which  the  whole  fettlement  would  be  of  the  line,  be  waa  now  better  able  to  encounter  bit 
reduced.  This  fort  ftands  on  a hill  which  commanda  adverfary.  A derperate  battle  enfued,  which  conti-  ^ 
the  harbour,  but  is  itfelf  overlooked  by  another  hill  at  nued  till  towarda  night,  when  the  ihipi  on  both  fidet 
the  diftance  of  no  more  than  aoo  yards.  Though  the  were  fo  much  fhattered,  that  neither  could  renew  the 
gaining  of  this  poft  waa  undoubtedly  to  be  attended  enggement  neat  day. 

with  the  lofi  of  the  fort,  it  doea  not  appear  that  the  Though  thefe  engagements  produced  nothing  deci* 
governor  even  attempted  to  defend  it.  A Britifh  de*  five,  they  were  nevcrtheltfs  of  the  utreoA  prejudice  to 


governor  even  attempted  to  defend  it.  A Britifh  de* 
tachment  of  failors  and  marines  therefore  took  ooflef* 
fion  of  it,  when  the  admiral  fent  a fummons  of  (urren- 


the  affairs  of  Harder  Aly,  who  was  thus  prevented 
from  receiving  the  fuccourt  he  had  been  promifed 


der,  reprefenting  the  inutility  of  making  any  farther  from  France;  and  he  was  ftill  farther  mortified  by  the 


defence  after  the  lofa  of  fuch  a poft  ; and  being  ex*  defeat  of  his  forces  before  TcUicherrf , which  place  be  Hyder 
tremely  defiroua  of  avoiding  an  effufion  of  blood,  re*  had  blocked  up  Cnee  the  commencement  of  hollilitiet.  ^*7** 
peated  his  argiimcots  at  feveral  different  tiroes.  The  This  laft  misfortune  was  the  more  fenfibly  filt,  as  «xiSch«r? 
governor,  however,  proving  obftinate,  the  place  was  open  paflage  was  now  left  for  the  Englilh  into  thofe  * 

taken  hr  ftorm,  with  the  lofs  of  about  60  on  the  part  countriea  beft  affe^ed  to  Hyder.  His  bad  fuccefa 
of  the  Britifh,  and  very  little  on  that  of  the  Dutch,  here,  however,  was  in  foroe  mcafure  corapeofktrd  by 
the  Vidors  giving  quarter  the  moment  it  was  sfkcd.  the  entire  defeat  of  a dctacbroent  of  about  aooo  Eng- 
Four  hundred  Europeans  were  taken  prifoners;  a large  lifh  infantry  and  300  cavalry  under  Ccdunel  Braith- 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  ftorcs,  with  a waitc,  a brave  and  experienced  officer.  This  detach* 
numeroua  artiUety,  were  found  in  the  place;  and  two  ment,  confifting  of  chofen  troops  from  Sir  Eyre  Cootc'sw&ite’ade* 
Indlamen  richly  laden,  with  a number  of  fmall  trading  army,  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Cokrooo,  tachment 
vcflcis,  were  taken  in  the  harbour.  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Tanjour.  Tip- 

A more  formidable  enemy,  however,  now  made  hia  poo  Saib  having  procured  exad  intelligence  of  the  fi* 
..appearance  on  the  coaft  of  Coromardel.  This  was  tualion  of  this  party,  formed  a defign  of  attacking  It 
I Suffrein  the  French  admiral;  who  fetting  out  from  while  no  danger  was  fufpeded  on  account  of  the  di* 
h)i  native  country  with  f 1 fhips  of  the  line  and  fcvcral  fiance  of  Hyder  AJy’s  army.  He  fet  out  on  thia 
ftout  frigates,  had  fallen  in  with  the  Hannibal  of  50  defign  with  an  army  of  15,000  horfe  aod  5000  foot« 
guns,  and  taken  her  when  ftparnied  from  her  couforts.  accompanied  by  a body  of  Fiench  regnlars  ; and  ha* 

This  fhip,  along  with  three  otbcri,  a 74,  a 64,  and  a ving  crofTcd  the  Culeroon,  fuddenly  furrounded  the 
50,  had  been  fent  out  to  the  afflftaoce  of  Sir  Edward  ; Britifh  forces  on  all  fidcs.  The  colonel,  perceiving  hia 
and  the  three  laft  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  him  danger,  formed.his  men  into  a fquare,  dillnbuting  the 
before  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Suffrein.  The  latter,  fup*  artillery  to  the  feveral  fronts,  and  keeping  his  cavalry 
pofing  that  he  bad  not  yet  received  this  reinforcement,  in  the  centre.  In  this  fituation  he  refilled  for  three 
bore  down  upon  the  EngUfh  fquadron  at  Madras,  to  days  the  utmoft  efforts  of  bis  oumcroui  enemies,  al* 
which  place  they  had  faded  immediately  after  the  cap*  ways  compelling  them  to  retreat  with  great  lofs.  At 
ture  of  Trincomale.  Perceiving  his  miftake,  however,  laft  General  -Lally,  rrghtlv  conjeduring  that  the 
he  inftantly  bore  away.  The  Englifh  admiral  pur*  ftrength  of  the  Engllfli  rouft  be  exhaufted  and  their 
fued,  took  fix  veffcli,  five  of  them  Englifh  prizes,  and  numl^ri  thinned  by  fuch  defpertte  fervice,  propofed 
the  fixth  a valuable  tranfport  laden  with  gunpowder  that  the  French  infantry,  which  was  frefti  and  entire, 
and  other  military  ftorei,  befides  having  on  board  a Oiould  attack  one  of  the  fronia  of  the  fquare,  while 


number  of  land- officers  and  about  300  regular  troops. 
This  brought  on  an  engagement,  in  which  M.  Suf* 


the  forces  of  TIppoo  fhould  do  the  fame  with  the 
other  three.  This  laft  attack  proved  fucceftful ; the 


freio,  perceiving  the  rear  divifion  of  the  Britifh  fleet  Britifh  forces  were  broken  with  great  fisughtcr,  which 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  reft,  dire^ed  bis  force  however  was  flopped  by  the  humanity  of  the  French 

frincipally  agaioft  it.-  The  fhtps  of  Admiral  Hughes  commanda;  who  even  obtained  from  Tippoo  Saib 
imfclir  aod  Commodore  King  fuflalned  the  moil  vio*  the  care  of  the  prifontrs,  and  treated  them  with  a 
I- lent  efforts  of  the  French,  having  moftly  two,  and  tendemefs  and  humanity  tliey  certainty  would  not 
fometimes  three,  vcficls  to  contend  with.  Thus  the  otherwife  have  experienced.  A number  of  Britifh  of* 
commodore’s  fhip  was  reduced  almoft  to  a wreck;  but  ficers,  however,  perifhed  in  the  engagement,  and  oaly 
•bout  fix  in  the  ev^ing,  the  wind  becoming  more  fa*  one  reroaiacd  unwounded. 

vourable  to  the  Englifh,  the  fquadron  of  the  enemy  In  the  mean  time,  the  fuccours  from  France,  fo 
were  obliged  to  drawoff.  The  lufs  of  men  on  the  long  expe^ed  by  Hyder,  made  their  appearance.  Aa  taken, 
part  of  the  Britifh  amounted  to  little  more  than  ito:  foon  at  a jundioo  waa  formed,  they  proceeded,  under 
Voa.  IX.  Fart  L D d tba 
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Indit.  the  conmacd  of  M.  Dudtemin*  to  invcil  Ctnidfelorc  ; 
^ '"V  ■ which  not  being  io  any  fuuaiion  to  ftand  a ficgc,  wm 
funeadered  on  capitulation.  -Id  like  manner  fome 
other  placet  of  fmaller  confe^uenee  were  reduced,  un> 
til  at  lall  being  joined  by  Hyder’s  muneroua  forcea, 
they  determined  to  lay  Gege  to  Vandervalh,  a place  of 
great  importance,  and  the  loft  of  which  would  have 
Wen  eatrcimly  dttrimemal  to  the  Englifti.  Thia 
(joicUy  brouglit  Sir  Eyre  Cootc  with  hii  army  to  rt» 
relief ; but  Hyder  Aly,  notwithilaodiog  hU  being  re> 
inforced  by  the  French,  durft  not  yet  venture  a battle 
ill  the  open  Geld.  On  tbit  the  Britiila  cocumandcr  pro* 
ceedtd  to  attack  Arnee,  the  pfiacipai  depodk  of  Hy* 
det'a  warlike  ilorea  and  oeoeltarica.  Thus  tlic  Utter 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  advantageous  ground  ; but  he 
did  fo  with  fuch  fecrccy  and  fpecd,  that  be  came  upon 
„ the  Britilh  army  unawares  while  preparing  for  its  Ult 

march  to  Arnce,  now  only  five  miles  dillant.  Per- 
cd  a fifth  ceiviog  that  the  march  of  the  British  troops  was  thro* 
time  hy  Sir  low  grounds,  encompafled  on  moft  parts  with  nigh 
EyrcCoou-i^ili,,  he  planted  hi*  cannon  upon  the  Utter;  from 
which  he  kept  a coolioual  and  heavy  fire  on  the  troops 
below,  while  his  numerous  cavalry  attacked  them 
on  every  fide.  NotwitbUandiiig  all  difadvantages, 
the  Briiilh  commander  at  lafi  cloCed  ia  with  the 
enemy;  and  after  an  oblUnatc  difpute  completely 
ronted  them.  Neither  iHir,  however,  nor  any  other 
engagement  with  Hyder  Aly,  ever  proved  decifive  ; 
ior  as  the  want  of  caNwlry  prevented  the  Biitifh  gene- 
ral from  purfuing  his  advantage,  fu  that  of  his  anta- 
gonid  was  fo  numerous,  that  by  it  he;always  covered  his 
fctrcals  in  fuch  an  dfcdual  manner  as  to  lofe  but  few 
men,  and  in  a ihoit  time  to  be  in  a condition  to  ad 
again  on  the  ofienfive.  This  was  remarkably  the  cafe 
at  prefciit;  for  notwithdauding  this  defeat,  which  hap* 
pened  on  the  td  of  June  1782,  he  cut  off  an  adtanced 
body  of  the  Brilifh  army  five  days  after ; and  harafled 
the  whole  in  fuch  a manner,  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
notwilhdanding  Kiv  fuccefs,  was  obliged  to  move  near* 
rr  Madras  ; foon  after  which,  he  was  obliged,  on  ac* 
count  of  his  bad  date  of  health,  to  reliaquidi  the  com* 
mand  of  the  army  to  General  Stuart. 

Hyder  Aly  now  perceiving  that  he  was  likely  to  he 
attended  with  no  ioccefa  by  bnd,  began  to  red  his 
» liopcs  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  by  fra.  He  there* 
fiire  eamcdly  requeded  M.  buifrein,  who  pofTefTcd  at 
that  time  a decifive  fuperionty  in  the  aurnWrof  fhips, 
to  lofe  no  time  in  attacking  the  British  fquadnm  be* 
tat  fore  it  could  be  joined  by  a reinforcement  which  was 
Athinlfca*{j,^n  on  its  way,  and  was  reported  to  be  very  formi* 
1 French  commander  was  by  no  means 

»d  deficient  in  courage,  a third  engagement  look  pUcc 

•fthc  on  the  jth  of  July  1783.  At  this  time  the  Brililh 

Ficiiih.  tbe  advantage  of  the  wind,  the  battle  was  much 

more  clbfe,  and  the  vidory  more  plainly  on  their  fide. 
It  ia  faid  indeed,  that  had  not  the  wind  fortunately 
diifted  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  enable  the  French  to 
difengage  their  diipa,  a total  and  ruinous  defeat  would 
have  enfued.  After  the  engagement,  the  French  ad* 
miral  proceeded  to  Cuddalore,  having  received  intelli* 
gence  that  a Urge  liody  of  French  troops  in  tranfporta 
was  arrived  off  the  iHand  of  Ceylon,  in  con.yany  with 
* three  (hips  of  the  line.  As  this  feened  to  afford  hopes 

of  retaliation,  he  ufed  fuch  dilgtnce  in  refitting  his 
fhipi,  that  the  ficct  was  able  to  put  to  fca  io  the  be* 


ginning  of  An^ft.  His  iateDtiaa  was  to  make  an  ladU 

attempt  on  Trincomale  ; and  fo  well  were  hi*  defigna 

condudied,  that  Sir  Edward  rrettved  do  inieUigeoce 

of  the  danger,  till  a Britifh  frigate  chafing  a French 

one.  which  took  fhelter  with  the  Iquadroo  at  Trioco* 

male,  difeorerrd  it  hy  this  accident,  aud  haHened  back 

with  tlie  news  to  Madras,  h was  miw,  however,  too 

Ute;  the  place  was  not  ia  aconditioa  to  refirt  a liege; 

and  the  French  batteries  having  filenced  thofc  of  the 

fort  in  two  days,  a capituUtion  look  place  on  the  laff  ukt  Tna* 

day  of  Augufi.  comak. 

Sir  F.dward  Hughes  having  hren  detained  by  con* 
trary  winds,  did  not  arrive  at  Trincomale  before  the 
sd  of  September,  wlura  he  had  the  mortlficatioa  to  fee 
the  fort*  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  that  Suffrrio 
was  in  the  harbour  with  15  fiiil  of  the  line  while  he  ^ 

had  only  ii.  He  did  bu«  hefitate  at  venturing  >a7 

an  engagement  with  this  inferiority,  nor  did  M.  Saf- 
freiu  decliuc  the  combat.  The  event  of  the  battle  was  no  the 
other  tlian  ftiattering  the  fleets  and  killing  and  wound*  f rench  sad 
ing  a number  of  men  on  both  tidea.  In  this,  however,  EngUlh 
as  well  as  in  the  other  engagements,  the  fuperionty  of 
the  Engiifh  was  very  nuoiUli  ; and  in  entering  the 
harbour  of  Trincomale  the  French  loft  a 74  gun 
fiup. 

X'hc  lofs  of  Trincomale  was  feverely  felt  by  the  Eng- 
hih ; for  while  the  French  Uy  fafcly  in  the  harbour 
refitting  their  fquadroo,  the  Eaglilh  were  obliged  for  _ 
that  purpofc  to  UU  to  Madras.  Here  the  fleet  waa 
affailcd  by  one  of  the  mail  dreadful  icmpcAs  ever  (ered  b;  a 
known  00  that  coaft.  Trading  vefleis  to  the  number  dreadiui 
of  near  too  were  wrecked,  as  well  as  thofe  for  MaJraa 
ladcu  with  rice,  of  which  there  was  an  extreme  fcarciiy 
at  that  place.  Thus  the  fcarcity  was  augmented  to  a 
famine,  which  carried  off  rail  numbers  uf  the  inhabi* 
tanis  before  fupplies  could  arrive  from  Bengal.  'Fhe 
continuance  of  the  bad  w'eaiher  obliged  Sir  Kdward 
with  his  whole  fquadron  to  fail  to  Bombay ; and  there 
lie  did  not  arrive  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
his  fquadron  was  fo  roach  lhattcreJ,  that,  in  order  to 
repair  it  w ith  proper  expeditioo,  he  waa  obliged  to  di- 
flribute  it  between  the  dock*yarda  of  Bombay  and  the 
Portuguefe  fctllcfncnt  at  Goa. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  arrived  at 
Bombay  from  England  with  five  men  of  war,  having 
on  board  ^oco  troops,  after  a very  favourable  paiTage  ; 

Iiaving  neither  feco  nor  heard  of  the  bad  weather  whicli 
bad  dcfoUied  the  coafis  of  India.  It  was  likewtle  the 
intention  of  France  to  fignalize  the  cam}uiign  of  thia 
year  by  an  immcnfe  force  both  by  fca  ami  Und  in  In* 
ilia.  Excluiive  of  the  forccs.alrcady  on  the  coaff  of  Co* 
romandel,  they  were  to  be  joined  by  5000  more,  all 
rcguUra,  from  their  iflandson  the  African  coaft.  Suf* 
freia  was  to  be  reinforced  by  feveral  Ihtps  of  the  line, 
when  ft  was  Imped  that  a decided  fuperiority  at  (os 
would  be  obtained  over  the  Englilh ; while  their  fupe* 
rior  numbers  and  artillery  on  fhore  would  render  them 
inviuciblc  by  any  force  that  could  be  brought  agiioft 
them.  To  oppofe  thefe  defigna  it  was  deemed  necef* 
ikry  by  fhe  preiideocy  of  Bombay  to  make  a power- 
ful diverfion  on  tbe  coall  of  MaUlur.  Here  was  fitua- 
ted  the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  the  fovereignty  of  which 
had  been  ufurped  by  Hyder  Aly  under  the  title  of 
Dartat  asthat  of  the  Mahrattas  was  by  a perfon  flyled 
This  kingdom  is  nearly  in  the  fame  paraUel 
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Jndb.  wilH  Areot,  To  the  n »rthward  it  the  kingjorn  of 
Canara,  which  it  fai<i  to  have  heeo  i!ic  favourilc  pof- 
fclHon  of  Hydcr  Aly  ; the  cane  of  its  capital  it  Bid* 
nore»  which  alfo  gives  name  to  ao  extenfive  territory^ 
and  was  by  Hydcr  changed  to  that  of  Hydernagur. 
>4o'  The  expedition  lad  been  let  on  foot  at  early  a«  the  end 
of  th*  year  1781  ; a Aroog  body  of  forces  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Humberftone  had  taken  the  two 
cities  of  Calicut  and  Panyan,  bel'tdet  others  of  IclTcr 
note,  and  penetrated  into  the  inland  country,  which 
It  there  difEcult  and  dangerous.  Having  here  made 
bimfelf  maftcr  of  a place  called  Mfmgarry  CottOt  of 
which  the  htuatinn  commanded  the  entrance  into  the 
inner  parts  of  the  country,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Pa* 
latacherry,  a confidcrable  town  at  fome  roilca  dilUnce; 
but  being  fuddenly  environed  with  a numerous  and  ho> 
Aile  army,  inAead  of  making  himfelf  malfer  of  the 
place,  it  was  not  without  the  utmoA  difficulty  that  be 
made  huefcape  after  lofingallbis  proviHonaand  baggage. 
A great  army,  cnnliAtng  of  20»coo  foot  and  io,coo 
horl^e,  under  Tippoo  Saib,  alfo  advanced  againit  Kim 
with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  colonel  had  only  lime  to 
retreat  to  Panyiu,  where  he  was  ruperfeded  in  the 
command  by  Colonel  Macloed,  and  foon  after  the  place 
was  invclled  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  among  whom 
was  General  lally  with  a confidcrable  body  of  French. 
Two  Biitilh  frigates,  however,  having  come  to  the  af* 
fiAar.ee  of  the  place,  rendered  all  the  attempts  of  the 
enrmy  to  reduce  it  abortive.  At  l^A,  Tippoo  Saib,  im- 
patient of  delay,  made  a vigorous  elTort  againA  the 
Britilh  lines;  but  though  both  the  Indian  and  French 
commaiidcra  behaved  with  great  bravery,  the  attack 
not  only  provid  iinrucccfbful,  but  they  were  rrpuifed 
with  fuch  lufi  as  ditcrniined  Tippoo  to  abandon  the 
(irge  of  the  place,  and  retire  bi'yoQd  the  river  of  Pau* 
yan. 

As  foon  as  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  were  acquaint* 
with  the  fucccts  of  Colonel  HumberAone,  General 
doo  of  Oc.  Maithrwi  was  difpatched  to  ills  afCilance  with  a power* 
nersd  Mat-  ful  reinforcemenr.  1‘hia  expetlitton,  which  began  the 
thcwi.  compaign  of  1783  in  the  kingdom  of  Canara,  lias  been 
related  with  ctrcumAanccs  Co  difgTaccfu),  and  io  ex* 
ceedingly  contrary  to  the  behaviour  for  which  the  Bri- 
tiAt  troops  are  remarkable,  that  we  are  totally  at  a lo(s 
to  account  for  them.  On  the  one  hand,  it  feemi  fur- 
prifing  Itow  the  oBtional  charadcr  could  be  foifeitcd 
by  a particular  body,  and  not  by  any  other  part  qf  the 
army ; and  on  the  other,  It  frems  equally  furpriling 
vhy  fuch  calumnies  (if  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  fo) 
(hould  have  arifeo  againA  this  particular  body  and  no 
other  part  of  the  army.  Such  accounts  of  it,  however, 
T51  were  publiArcd  as  raifed  the  iudignation  of  the  military 
TV  jrmy  gentlemen,  who  thought  proper  to  publiAi  a vindica* 
wifh^Teai  ibemfelves.  In  tW  Annual  RegiAers,  from 

crutHyin  whence,  next  to  the  Gazettes  and  News  papers,  the 
cxptdi  generality  receive  what  they  look  upon  to  be  autheutic 
intelligence,  the  chataftcr  of  this  army  is  treated  w’ith 
the  bigbeA  afperity.  **  In  the  Aory  of  the  conqucA 
and  recovery  of  Canara  (fa)S  the  New  Annual  Krj^t* 
Acr),  the  Spaniards  may  be  faid  to  be  brought  a le* 
ctrnd  time  upon  the  feene,  but  not  to  fit  down  in  ful* 
Irn  and  infoicnt  prorpertty  after  all  their  Crimea.  The 
Spaniards  of  Britain  were  oveitaken  in  the  midA  of 
their  esreer ; and  he  wlio  is  more  of  a man  tlian  an 
Boglinimao,  will  rejoice  in  the  Irregular  and  uomca* 
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lured,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  juA  and  merited,  ven- 
geance that  was  tnAf<^ed  upon  them  by  the  prince  ^ 
whofc  dominions  they  were  ravaging  P*  In  fupport 
of  this  dreadful  exclamation  the  funowing  account  is 
given  of  the  expedition.  It  began  with  the  putting  in 
execution  a dcfign  formed  by  General  Matthews  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  HyJer  Aly's  domi- 
nions. For  this  purpofe  the  Englilh  inv*eAed  the  city 
of  Onorc,  Atuated  about  300  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
^ombay,  and  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  country 
of  Canara.  **  It  was  taken  by  aflault  (fays  Dr  An- 
drews) with  great  Caughter,  and  plundered  with  cir* 
cumAancesof  avarice  and  rapine  that  difgraced  tlie  vic- 
tors ; among  whom,  at  the  fame  time,  great  dlfcontcnu 
arofe  concerning  the  diviGon  of  the  fpoi}.’’  •*  No 
quarter  (fays  the  Annual  RegrAer)  was  given  by  tlie 
victorious  Englilh  ; every  mao  they  met  was  put  to 
the  fword.  I'pvKi  this  occailon  wc  beg  leave  to  trait- 
feribe  three  lines  from  the  private  letter  of  one  of  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  expedition.  * The  carnage 
(fays  he)  was  great:  we  trampled  thick  00  the  b^ 
dies  tliat  were  Arewed  io  the  way.  It  waa  rather 
Aiockiog  to  humanity;  but  fuch  arc  only  fecondary 
confidcnitions,  and  to  a foldier,  whofe  bofom  glow* 
with  heroic  glory,  they  arc  thought  only  accidenta  of 
courfe  ; his  zeal  makes  him  afpire  after  farther  vic- 
tory.* This  part  of  the  peninfuU  had  hitherto  beea 
untouched  by  the  barbaroua  and  iinfparing  hands  of 
Europeans,  and  of  ccmfcqucnce  was  full  of  riches  and 
fplcndor.  Iq  the  fortrefs  of  Oiiore  were  found  fuma 
of  money  to  ao  unknown  amount,  befides  jewels  and 
diamonda.  A conGdcrable  part  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  fecured  as  private  plunder  by  G;:nrral  Matthews, 
The  complaints  of  the  military  were  loud;  they  thought, 
and  naturally,  that  the  acquiTition  of  n'chea  was  the 
fair  and  reafonable  confequeiice  of  the  perpetration  of 
bloodihed.  But  their  commander  turned  a deaf  car  to 
their  reprefeotatioos;  and  haAened,  by  adding  newlau- 
rela  to  hia  fame,  to  hide  the  Aander  that  might  other* 
wife  red  opon  him." 

From  Onore  the  army  proceeded  to  the  neareA  fotv 
treflea  on  the  lra*eoaA,  More  and  Cundapour.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  a reinforcement  from  Bombay  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonela  Macleod  and  Humber- 
Aon,  with  poGtive  orders  to  proceed  for  Uidnorc  or 
Hyderoagur  the  capital  of  Canara.  On  this  Gcner^d 
Matthews  marched  for  the  mountains  called  the  Gfnnsis^ 
where  there  ia  a pafa  three  miles  in  length,  (hough  only 
eight  feet  wide,  and  which  was  then  Arongly  lortiGrd 
and  defended  by  a vaA  number  of  the  natives.  *•  The 
Engliih  (fay  our  authors),  however,  bid  already  c»b* 
taiued  a conGderable  reputation  by  their  executions; 
and  the  ufe  of  the  bayonet,  the  moA  fatal  inllfumcni 
of  war,  and  which  was  employed  by  them  on  all  oc* 
cafiont,  created  fuch  an  extreme  terror  in  the  enemy, 
as  to  enable  them  to  furmouot  this  otbrrwife  impreg* 
liable  defile." 

The  gaining  of  this  pafs  laid  open  the  way  to  Bid* 
Dorc  the  capital,  to  which  a fummons  was  now  fent. 
An  anfwer  was  returned,  that  the  place  was  read^  to 
fubmit,  provided  the  inhabitants  were  not  mokAed, 
and  the  governor  was  permitted  to  fccure  hit  property. 
The  wc^ih  of  this  city  was  undoubtedly  great,  but 
the  eAimates  of  its  amount  are  very  diAcrent.  By  the 
accounts  af  Bombay  it  was  Aatcd  only  at  175,0001. 
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wliitc  the  officer*  coocerned  in  the  expedition  fif  thit 
’»  it  wti  not  lef»  than  i,xoO|OOol.  oreren  i,9XO)OOoL  j 
and  even  thU  was  onlf  public  property ; that  feized 
upon  by  the  rolJiera,  and  which  bdonged  to  private 
perfonSf  was  undoubtedly  very  coniiderable  alfo. 

This  trtafure  was  at  firA  (hown  by  the  general  to 
his  officers,  and  dedared  to  belong  to  the  army ; but 
he  afterwards  told  them  that  it  was  all  the  property  of 
the  Mahommedan  governor,  and  had  been  fecured  to 
him  by  the  terms  of  the  furrender.  It  was  therefore 
fent  to  Cundapour  under  the  convoy  of  Lieutenant 
Matthews,  brother  to  the  general,  to  be  thence  traar* 
mitted  to  Bombay  ; but  whether  any  part  of  it  ever 
reached  that  fculement  or  not  was  never  known.  The 
difeontents  of  the  army  were  now  earned  to  the  ut> 
moA  height ; and  the  conleA  became  fo  ferious,  that 
Colonels  Macleod,  HumberAooe,  and  Shaw,  quilted  the 
fervice  altogether,  and  returned  to  Bombay.  The  of* 
ficera  charged  their  general  with  the  moA  iolatiable 
and  ffiameful  avarice ; while  he,  in  return,  accufed  his 
whole  army  of  doing  every  thing  difrerpedM  and  ia- 
Jurioui  to  him;  of  paying  no  regard  to  order  and  dif* 
cipKoe,  and  of  becoming  loofe  and  unfeeling  as  the 
doA  licentious  freebooters. 

From  Bidnore  detachments  were  fent  to  reduce  fe* 
veral  foTtrelTes,  the  prir>cipal  of  which  was  Ananponr 
or  Anantpore.  Here  orders  were  ilTued  for  a Aorm 
and  no  quarter.  Every  man  in  the  place  was  put  to 
death,  except  one  horfeman  who  made  his  efcape  after 
being  wounded  in  three  places.  **  The  women,  un- 
willing to  be  feparated  from  tbeir  relations,  or  expo- 
fed  to  the  brutal  licentioufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  threw 
themfelves  in  multitudes  into  the  moau  with  which 
the  fort  was  forrounded.  Four  hundred  beautiful  wo- 
men, pierced  with  the  bayonet,  and  expiring  in  one 
another’s  arms,  were  in  this  htuation  treated  by  the 
BritiOi  with  every  kind  of  outrage.” 

This  exploit  was  fucceeded  by  the  redudion  of 
Carwt^and  Mangalore,  which  completed  the  redu^ion 
of  Canara,  when  General  Matthews  put  bis  army  in 
cantoomenti  for  the  rainy  fcafon. 

This  rapid  fuccefi  was  owing  to  the  death  of  Hyder 
Aly,  which  happened  in  the  end  of  the  year  lySx. 
Hia  foD  Tippoo  Saib,  however,  having  taken  poiTcf- 
fiQO  of  the  government,  and  fettled  his  affairs  as  well 
as  time  would  allow,  InAantly  refumed  bis  military 
operations.  On  the  7th  of  April  1783  he  made 
hti  appearance  before  Bidnore,  fo  that  General  Mat- 
thews had  fcarce  time  to  collet  a force  of  2000  men, 
and  to  write  to  Bombay  for  a reinforcement.  But, 
however  neceffary  the  latter  muA  have  been  in  bis  ctr- 
rumftances,  the  preCdcocy  were  fo  much  prejudiced 
againA  him  by  the  unfavourable  reports  of  bis  officers, 
that  they  fufpended  him  from  hia  comroiffion,  appoint- 
ing Colonel  Maclcod  to  fucceed  to  the  command  of  the 
army. 

Tippoo  Saib  now  advanced  with  a vaA  army,  fup- 

rofed  not  to  be  fewer  than  1 50,000  men,  covering  the 
ills  on  each  fide  of  the  metropolis  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  army  of  General  Matthews,  alto- 
gether unable  to  cope  with  fuch  a force,  were  quickly 
driven  from  the  town,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  citadel.  Tippoo  having  cut  off  their  retreat  by 
gaining  poffeffion  of  the  Ghauts,  laid  clofe  fiegc  to 
the  fourefa  i which  in  lefi  than  a fortnight  was  o^iged 
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to  capitulate.  The  terms  propofed  were,  that  all  pub- 
lic property  fhould  remain  in  the  fort : that  the  Eng-  ^ 
liffi  Ihould  engage  not  to  ad  againA  Tippoo  for  a Ai- 

gulated  time  ; that  they  Ihould  march  out  with  the 
ODOors  of  war  ; that  they  fhould  pile  their  arms,  and 
have  full  liberty  to  proceed  unmoleAed  with  their  pri- 
vate property  to  the  fea  coaA,  from  thence  to  embark 
for  Bombay  ; and  in  this  capitulation  the  garrifons  of 
Annanpour  and  other  inland  fortreffes  were  alfo  in- 
cluded. 

All  thefc  terms  were  broken  by  Tippoo,  who  faid 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  title  to  liberty  by  a breach 
of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  in  embr/zting  and  fe- 
CTCting  the  public  money,  which  was  all,  in  good  faith, 
to  bo  delivered  up.  That  this  was  really  the  cafe  lecms 
to  be  univerfally  acknowledged.  In  the  Annual  Re- 
giAer  we  are  told,  that  **  to  prevent  too  much  money* 
being  found  in  the  poffeffion  of  one  man,  the  general 
ordered  his  officers  to  draw  on  the  paymaAer-general 
for  whatever  fums  they  wanted.  When  the  furt  was 
furrendered  to  the  Sultan,  there  was  nut  a Angle  rupee 
found  in  it.”  By  this  clrcumAance  the  fate  of  the 
garrifon  was  decided.  General  Mitthewt  was  fent  for 
next  morning  to  a conference.  He  was  not,  however, 
admitted  to  his  prefence,  but  immediately  thrown  into 
chains.  MoA  of  the  other  principal  officers  were,  on 
various  pretences,  feparated  from  the  army.  The  ge- 
neral and  his  companions  were  conduced  to  Seringa- 
patnam  the  capital  of  M^forc;  and  after  having  expe- 
rienced a variety  of  feventies,  were  at  laA  put  to  death 
by  poifon.  In  this  manner  the  general  and  ao  officers 
penfhed.  The  poifon  adminiAered  was  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-tree,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  deadly. 

The  above  account  was  repeatedly  complained  of  at 
partial,  and  at  UA  openly  contradicted  in  a pamphlet 
intitled  **  A Vindication  of  the  Condud  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  Forces”  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  publifhed 
by  order  of  the  EaA  India  Company.  In  this  pamph- 
let the  circuroAance  moA  found  fault  with  was  that 
regarding  the  women  at  Anantpore,  which  was  poft- 
lively  contndided.  On  this  account  thcrefoie  the 
publifhers  of  the  above-mentioned  work  retrad  that 
part  of  their  narrative,  as  being  founded  in  mifrepre- 
fentation.  NotwithfUnding  this  vindication,  however, 
they  Aill  draw  the  following  cooclufions.  **  It  is  al- 
readv  fufficiently  evident,  bow  little  has  been  effeded 
by  this  vindication  of  the  Bombay  officers.  The  great 
outlines  of  the  expedition  remain  unaltered.  It  is  AiH 
true  that  a remarkable  degree  of  feverity  was  employed 
in  the  field ; that,  in  the  capture  of  the  fortreffes  of 
Canara,  the  principle  of  a Aorm  and  no  quarter  waa 
very  frequently  applied;  and  that  the  acquifition  of 
money  waa  too  much  the  TOveroing  object  in  every 
Aage  of  the  undertaking.  The  viadw:atioa  of  the  oF- 
ficeri  has  therefore  doiw  them  little  fervice ; and  it 
happens  here,  ai  it  generally  does  in  the  cafe  of  an  im- 
perfedi  reply,  that  the  majority  of  the  faAs  are  rather 
Arcngthcned  and  demonArated  by  the  attempt  to  refute 
them.  With  refpedl  to  the  condufion  of  the  Aory, 
the  treafures  of  Hydemi^r,  and  the  charge  brought 
agaioA  them  by  Tippoo,  that  they  had  broken  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  when  the  fort  waa 
furrendered  not  a rupee  was  to  be  found  in  it ; tKefc 
circumAancea  arc  paffed  over  by  the  officers  in  the  pro- 
foufldcA  filence.  It  wai  this  thAt  roofed  the  Sultan  to 
6 xca- 
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Tcngctnce;  ttvd  it  ti  to  thii  that  he  appeah  for  hii  juf> 
* tihcation  in  dtfrcgarding  a capitulation  which  had  been 
firft  diflblred  bjr  the  vanquiihed  £ngli(h.’' 

The  vindication  above  alluded  to  wa»  figncd  by  one 
major  and  52  fubaltem  ofiicert.  It  feemi  not«  bow> 
ever,  to  hare  given  entire  Catitfa^ion  to  the  military 
gentlemen  themfelvet)  at  other  vindicationa  have  ap« 
peared  faid  to  be  written  by  dficets;  but  thefe  being 
anonymouti  can  be  Tuppofed  to  add  very  little  weight 
to  that  already  mentioned,  where  fuch  a rerprdable 
body  have  Ggned  their  namea.  iWe  /hall  therefore 
drop  a fubjedl  fb  difagreeable,  and  the  inve/ligation  of 
which  at  the  fame  time  ia  entirely  foreign  to  the  plan 
of  this  work. 

It  now  remains  to  give  feme  account  of  tlie  war 
with  the  Mahrattaa,  begun,  as  was  formerly  hinted, 
on  account  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  affa/Bn 
15a  Roganaut-row.  This  man  had  formerly  obliged  the 
MogiJ  to  take  ihcltcr  in  the  Englilh  faftory  at  Bcn- 
***ff®^ » but  being  unable  to  keep  up  his  credit  among 
hit  countrymen,  was  expelied  as  already  related.  On 
his  arrival  at  Bombay,  an  alliance  was  formed  betwixt 
him  and  the  Englilh  government ; by  which  the  Utter 
engaged  to  replace  Kim  in  the  Mshratta  regency  in 
coofideration  of  fome  Valuable  ce/Tions  of  territory. 
Tlie  fupreme  council  of  Bengal,  however,  difowned 
this  treaty,  and  concluded  one  with  the  Mabrattis  in 
the  month  of  March  1776.;  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  they  (hould  provide  for  RagobahU  fubu/lcnce  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  on  condition  of  hts  reading  in 
their  country.  This  being  not  at  all  agreeable  to  Rago> 
bah,  he  Gcd  once  more  to  Bombay,  where  a new  con- 
federacy was  entered  into  for  his  reftoration.  The 
council  of  Bengal  approved  of  this  On  account  of  the 
approaching  rupture  with  France  ; and  in  coofequeace 
of  this,  a detachment  wu,  in  February  j 778,  ordered 
to  march  acrofs  the  continent  of  India.  By  fome  mif- 
managements  in  this  expedition  the  whole  army  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  with  the  Mahratta  general  on 
the  9tlt  of  January  1779*  One  of  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  was,  that  a body  of  troops  which  were 
advancing  on  the  other  fide  /hould  be  obliged  to 
return  to  Bengal.  But  General  Goddard,  the  com- 
mander of  thefe  forces,  denying  the  right  of  the 
eouncil  of  Bengal  to  remand  him,  proceeded  on  his 
march,  and  arrived  on  the  18th  of  February.  Here 
he  received  orders  to  conclude  a new  treaty,  if  it  could 
be  obtained  on  eafier  terms  than  that  of  the  capitula- 
tion by  which  it  bad  been  engaged  to  cede  ail  our 
acquifitions  in  the  country  of  the  Mahrattaa. 

Such  extreme  difregard  to  any  {lipnUtions  that 
could  be  made,  undoubtedly  provoked  the  Mahrattaa, 
and  induced  them  to  join  in  the  confederacy  with  Hy- 
der  Aly  already  mentioned.  The  war,  however,  was 
fuccefafiilly  begun  by  General  Goddard  in  January 
1 780.  In  three  months  he  reduced  the  whole  province 
of  Guxerat.  Madajce  Slndta  the  Mahratta  general 
advanced  to  oppofe  him  ; but  as  be  did  not  choofe  to 
venture  a batiie,  the  Engli/h  general  fformed  his  camp, 
and  totally  routed  him.  Other  exploits  were  performed 
in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign  ; during  which  the  go- 
vemoT'general  (Mr  Haftings)  feeing  no  hopes  of  an  ac- 
commodation, entered  Into  a treaty  with  the  rajah  of 
Gt^od,  and  with  bisconfeot  Major  Popham  reduced  a 


fortrefs  In  hts  domiatoni  named  GuoUiert  garrifooed  by  ludife 
the  Mahrattaa,  and  hitherto  reckoned  impregnable.  '* 

Thefe  fucceffes  srere  followed  by  the  dreadful  incur- 
fioos  of  Hyder  Aly  already  related,  which  put  a Hop 
to  the  conquefts  of  GeoCTal  Goddard  t all  the  forces 
he  could  fpare  being  required  to  a/liff  the  army  under 
Sir  Eyre  Coote.  The  laft  exploit  of  General  God- 
dard was  the  reduAion  of  the  idand  of  Salfettc,  and 
of  a ftrong  fortrefs  named  Bajfan  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  army  of  Sindta,  confilling  of  30,oco 
men,  was  alfo  defeated  this  year  by  Colonel  Carnac ; 
and  the  Mahrattaa,  di/heartened  by  their  Ioffes,  con- 
fented  to  a feparate  peace  with  the  Engli/h,  leaving 
Hyder  Aly  to  manage  the  war  as  he  thought  propet. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  expcnces  iacunred 
by  thefe  wars  were  fo  high,  that  Mr  Hallings,  who 
was  obliged  to  fumi/h  them  fome  how  or  otndr,  was 
reduced  to  the  greateff  difficulties.  For  this  purpofc 
not  only  all  the  treafure  of  Bengal  was  exhau/lcd,  but 
it  was  found  neceffary  to  draw  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions from  the  Briti/h  allies,  which  was  pri^u^ive  oi 

many  difagreeable  circumilances.  Oue  of  tlie  moil  Bcoaxts. 
remarkable  was  the  revolt  of  Beuares.  The  rajah  of 
this  country  iiad  formerly  put  himfclf  under  the  pro- 
te^on  of  the  Engli/h,  who  on  their  part  agreed  to  fe- 
cure  his  dominions  to  him  on  condition  of  his  paying 
an  annual  fub/idy  to  the  nabob  of  Oude.  In  1770 
the  rajah  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cheit  - 
Sing,  who  held  the  fovereignty  at  the  time  we  fpeak 
of.  On  the  death  of  the  nabob  in  1 775,  a new  trea- 
ty was  made  with  his  fucce/Tor,  by  which  the  fovereign- 
ty of  Benares  was  transferred  to  the  Ea/l  India  com- 
pany, an  acquifition  equivalent  to  240,000 1. /vr  a«- 
num;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fuh/ldy  paid  by  Suja 
Dowla,  and  which,  by  Lord  Clive,  had  been  fixed  at 
36,0001.  and  afterwards  raiCed  to  252,000!.  wag  now 
augmented  to  3 1 2,oool-  per  atmum. 

On  receiving  intelligence  in  July  177$,  that  war  had 
a^ually  commenced  between  France  and  England, 

Cheit  Sing  was  required  to  pay  50,000 1.  as  his  /hare 
of  the  pubh'c  burdens.  Such  a demaod  was  paid  with 
extreme  reluctance  on  the  part  of  a prince  who  already 
contributed  240gx>ol.  and  probably  thought  that  an 
abundant  equivalent  for  the  protedion  enjoyed.  The 
fame  requifition,  however,  was  made  the  twu  fucceed- 
ing  years,  but  with  a promtfe  that  the  demand  /hould 
ceafe  when  peace  was  retlored.  In/lead  of  any  prefent 
alleviation,  however,  a body  of  troops  was  alfo  quar- 
tered upon  him,  and  he  was  likewife  obliged  to  pay 
for  their  maintenance,  left  he  /hould  not  voluntarily  pay 
the  additional  50,000 1.  In  November  1780,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  thefe  denunds,  he  was  alfo  required  to 
fend  into  the  field  fuch  a body  of  hor£e  as  he  could 
fpare  t but  this  requifition,  owing  to  Com;  mlfundcr- 
flandlng,  was  never  complied  with. 

In  July  1781  Mr  Haftings  having,  it  is  fiid,  re- cheif  Sing 
ceived  fome  intcUigence  that  the  oppreffed  rajah  me-  arrefted 
ditated  rebellion,  let  out  on  a vilat  to  the  nabob 
Oude,  and  in  his  way  propofed  to  clear  up  the  mif- 
underftanding  with  him.  The  method  by  which  he 
intended  to  clear  up  this  mifunderfianding  was  to  lay 
a fine  upon  the  poor  pnnee  of  400,030 1 or  5co,oooh ; 
and  as  a teafon  for  doing  fo,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
late  rajah  had  left  a milhon  fterUng  in  his  treafury  i iu 
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Turn  whicl*  WH9  conlimiaUy  increaGng,  Chcit  Hinp, 
■.  ad'-anced  10  the  borders  of  bis  tcnitorica  to  meet  ibe 
governor  grncraU  bchared  with  all  imaginable  fob* 
miflion  j and  having  got  private  inulligeiicc  id'  what 
was  mediutrU  againll  bimi  otfered  to  pay  down 
200,oool.  This  was  refufed;  and  the  governor  gene- 
ral having  reached  the  capital,  fotbid  the  rajah  his 
prcfcnce,  and  by  a letter  acquainted  him  with  hfs 
caufes  of  complaint.  Chcll  Sing  fent  -a  very  fub- 
miflive  anfwer ; but  as  be  endeavoured  to  exculpate 
himfclf,  hfr  Hadings  was  fo  far  from  being  fatished, 
llial  lie  pul  the  prince  under  an  arreft. 

Such  an  unhcatd'of  proceeding  excited  the  utmod 
forpiife  and  refentment  in  fubjeds  accuAoroed  to  re- 
gard thtif  fovcicign  with  a degree  of  reverence  little 
fhort  of  adoration.  On  the  very  day  of  the  arreii 
they  afTcrobled  tumultuoufly,  cut  in  pieces  the  guard 
which  had  been  fet  on  the  palace,  and  carried  od  their 
prince  in  triumph.  It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that 
this  was  any  other  than  a tranfitory  tumult ; for  though 
they  could  eafily  have  cut  otT  the  governor-general, 
they  made  no  attempt  againft  him.  Cheit  Sing  pro- 
tefted  hU  innocence,  and  made  tlte  mutl  unlimited  of* 
fers  of  fubmilTton,  but  all  in  vain.  His  govenimcnt 
was  declared  vacant,  and  the  zemlndary  bellowed  on 
the  next  heir  t the  annual  iubfidy  to  the  government 
of  Hengsl  wat-  augmented  from  2^0, cool,  to  400,000b 
annually*  The  miferable  rajuh  was  forced  to  fly  his 
country  i and  his  mother,  though  pntmifed  leave  to 
letire  upon  conditions,  was  atiaclted  tn  hei  retreat  and 
plundered  by  the  foldicra.  After  all  his  endeavours 
to  priicure  money,  however,  Mr  Hattings  found  this 
adventure  turn  out  much  Icfs  prohtable  than  he  had 
expected  ; for  the  treafury  of  the  fugitive  prince  was 
I tf  feixed  and  retained  by  the  foldiery. 

New  ires-  As  to  the  nabob  of  Dude,  a new  treaty  was  con- 
t^Libob  * ihedclign  of  which  wa*  evidently  to 

ofO^e-  burdens  to  which  he  was  at 

that  time  fubjedted.  Part  of  tlie  Britidi  troops  were 
therefore  withdrawn  from  his  dominions.  As  Fiaulla 
Khan,  the  moll  profperou*  of  his  dependents,  had  been 
Called  upon  to  fumiflt  a body  of  yoOO  horfc  to  join  the 
nabob’s  army,  and  had  not  complied  with  the  reqntfi* 
lion,  the  guarantee  of  his  treaty  with  the  nabob,  for- 
merly executed,  was  withdrawn  j but  it  being  after* 
WTirds  difcovercd  that  his  territory  was  not  rquiva* 
lent  to  the  tlalms  of  the  governor,  the  treaty  was  re* 
newed  on  payment  erf  a flight  fine.  As  the  widow  of 
Sujah  Do'wla  axs  fufpedteti  of  favouring  the  late  ra- 
jah Cheit  Sing,  the  reigning  prince  was  allowed  to 
leclaim  the  ireafures  of  his  father  in  her  poficrifion, 
and  likewilc  to  deprive  her  of  a fmall  prrivince  Ihe  had 
in  pafTcfliun,  on  conditioit  of  paying  her  a certain 
ilipuUted  allowance  annually.  The  treafures  were 
feized  as  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  prince  to  the 
(.ompaiiy. 

Hoftilitioi  contimied  in  India  between  the  French 
and  KngUih  till  the  year  1 783  was  far  advanced,  and 
Jong  after  tranquillity  had  hwn  rctloi  ed  to  other  parts 
of  the  woiW.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fcafon  for 
a^ion  the  govetnor  and  council  of  ilingal  determined 
to  feud  an  ample  fupply  to  the  prcfidcncy  of  Madnii, 
lliat  fo  they  might  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  which  'fippoo  feemed  wHIing  to  profecute  with 
even  mure  vigour  tluui  his  Ulher  bad  done.  For  this 
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purpofe  Sir  Eyrt  Coote,  who,  for  his  healtti,  had  gone  • india. 
to  Bengal  by  fta,  fet  (ail  once  more  foe  Midras  being 
intruded  with  a large  fum  of  money  for  the  occtiTary 
cxpcnces  of  the  war.  In  hrs  palTige  he  was  cbaced 
for  48  hours  by  two  French  men  of  war.  The  foh- 
cilude  and  fatigue  be  underwent  during  this  time,  be- 
ing almoil  constantly  upon  deck,  occafioned  a rclapfir, 
fo  that  he  died  la  two  days  after  hit  arrival  at  Madras. 

His  death  was  greatly  lamented,*  as  the  greatefi  ex* 
pedHtions  had  been  formed  of  an  happy  cunclufion 
being  put  to  the  war  by  his  extraordiary  military  ta- 
lents, for  which  he  had  already  acquired  fo  great  repu- 
tation in  India. 

The  invafion  of  Tippoo’t  dominions  having  called 
him  off  from  the  Carnatic,  general  Stuart  took  the  op- 
portunity of  attacking  him  in  aniuher  quarter.  Colo- 
nel I'ullarton  was  difpatched  with  a large  body  of 
troops  to  invade  the  province  of  Cuimbatour,  This 
he  executed  with  great  fuccefs ; over-niiiuing  the  coun- 
try, taking  fever^  fortrcfTcs,  and  making  a very  alarm- 
ing diverfion  00  this  fide  of  Tippoo’sdomitiions.  Gene- 
ral Stuart,  however,  haring  IliU  greater  defigns  in  view, 
was  obliged  to  recal  this  grntlemaa  in  the  midll  of  his  ^ . 
fticcefs.  The  fiegeof  the  ftrungfurtrefs  of Cuddalore  was  Ca4^'<vs 
the  operation  which  now  engaged  his  attentioo.  It  was  unfucicii* 
now  become  the  principal  place  of  arms  bdon^ng 
the  French  ; was  drongly  fortified,  and  garrifoned  by 
a numerous  body  of  the  beft  tronps  In  France,  as  well 
at  a cuiifidcrable  number  of  I’ippoo’s  cbolcefl  forcea. 

The  liege  thrrrfiirc  proved  fo  difficult,  that  though 
the  Engiifh  difplayed  the  utmotl  valour  and  military 
fkill,  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  the  place  until  ho* 
hilities  were  interrupted  by  the  news  of  a general  pa- 
cification having  taken  place  in  Europe.  In  this  fiege 
a remarkable  circumiUoce  took  place,  viz.  that  of  a 
corps  of  frpoy  grenadiers  encountering  and  overcoming 
the  French  troops  oppofed  to  them  with  fixed  bay- 
onets. For  this  remarkable  taftanee  of  valour,  they 
not  only  received  the  liigheft  applaufe  at  the  time,  but 
provtfion  was  made  for  themrelves  and  families  by  the 
prtlidcr.cirs  to  which  they  belonged. 

After  the  redodion  of  Hydemsgnr,  and  the  de* 
flnic^ion  of  the  army  under  genend  Matthews,  the 
En^lifli  polIcfTed  only  three  places  of  canfequeoce  ia 
the  kingdom  of  Canara.  Thefe  were  Mangalore,  O- 
nore,  and  Caru'x.  I'he  fiege  of  all  thefe  places  was 
undertaken  at  once.  Mangalore,  the  principal  port  ia 
the  country,  was  defended  by  a very  numerous  garrifon 
under  Major  Campbell.  Tippoo  fat  down  before  it  on 
the  19th  of  May;  and  tlic  attack  and  defence  were 
both  cunduded  with  the  greatefi  fpirlt  and  a^vity.  Not- 
withfianding  the  utroofi  ctf arts  of  the  betiegrrs,  however, 
aasd  that  the  garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  lall  extremi- 
ty for  want  ol  provifious,  they  held  out  In  fpitc  of  every 
difficulty,  until  the  general  paciiicatloii  being  conclude;^ 
the  place  was  afterwards  delivered  up.  In  otfier  parts 
nothing  more  bsppeoed  than  an  indecifive  engat;etnent 
betwern  M.  Suffrtin  and  admiral  Hughes  ; lo  that  the 
Bntifh  empire  in  Bengal  was  for  that  time  fully  efia- 
bliflied,  ami  lus  lincc  cmufuued  unmolelled  by  foreign 
enemies,  till  very  lately,  that  the  ambition  ut  Tippoo 
Saib  has  again  p^ompt(^l  him  to  invade  the  territories 
of  the  nabob,  an  ally  of  Britain.  This  has  again 
brought  on  a war  with  that  rtiilefs,  but  aide  prince; 
whom  tlic  Briuih,  however,  in  conjundiioa  with  the 
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1»dU  Mahrtttaftf  undn’  the  candu^  of  Lord  CorowallU,  ire 
, ^ purfuing  toMnrdi  hi*  cupititl;  of  the  reduition  of  whichi 
todi^ment  ^ entire  ruin  of  Tlppoo,  the  moll  fwi- 

- ' guiuc  hope*  arc  entcriitncd. 

/voi.f  C-jm/wi/.  See  CoMrAsr. 

JxDiJ  Rutlfr.  See  Caoutchouc. 

INDIAN)  ia  I gcmcral  fcDfc,  denote*  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  lodiea,  CaA  or  Weft. 

IvtUJtx  lierry.  See  M»KisrKaMVM. 

Jxoi  w Bi'toil,  See  jATRorMA. 

/koi4S’  CvrM.  or  Ahn^.  SceZiA. 

JtioiAit  Creja.  See  TaufJKOkUM. 

itiDlAK  Fi^.  Sec  Cactui. 

JxDiAK  Ra^oJ-tree  See  I'icos. 

Jmdiax  Ini.  See  laa. 

JxDt.iN  Rtt{i.  SeeCARNi. 

INDICATION,  in  phytiC)  whaCcTcr  (cT?ei  to  di- 
red  the  ph^Gcian  how  to  ad. 

INDICA'PIVF.,  in  grammar,  the  firft  mood  or 
manner  of  coDjufattog  a rerb,  by  which  we  Amply 
mAirm,  deny,  or  aik  Cumething:  ai,  omant^  they  iuvc| 
new  owMtUt  they  do  not  love  \ amaMtnt  f do  they  lo>e  f 
Sec  Gkammar. 

INDICTION)  ia  chronology,  a cycle  of  15  years. 
See  Cycle. 

INDICTMENT,  in  bw,  one  of  the  modes  of  pro- 
' feciiiing  an  offender.  See  I’rosecvtion. 

In  English  law,  it  is  a written  accufation  of  one  or 
ID  ore  pertoni  of  a crime  or  mifdcmcanor,  preferred  to, 
aod  prefcoted  upon  oath  by,  a grand  jury.  To  this 
cod,  the  (heriA  of  emy  county  is  bound  to  rctam  to 
Slsrif  every  fefilon  of  the  peace,  and  every  commiffion  of  tnrer 
termiatrf  aod  of  general  gaoKdelircry,  twenty- 
four  good  and  laaful  men  of  the  county,  fome  out 
of  every  hundred,  to  inquire,  peefent,  do,  and  eac* 
cute  all  thofc  things,  whicli  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the 
king  Hiall  rltcn  and  there  be  commanded  them.  They 
ought  to  be  freeholders;  but  to  what  amount  it  un- 
certain : which  feen'.i  to  he  ai/nt  and  a«  pro- 

per to  be  fupphed  by  the  IrgiOatuir  s»  the  quahtie-a- 
tiuofl  cf  the  petit  jury  { which  were  formerly  equally 
vague  and  uncertain,  hut  are  now  fettled  by  feveral 
acts  of  [tarliametit.  Howevtr,  they  are  ufually  gctitle- 
men  of  the  bctl  Aguic  in  the  county.  As  many  at 
appear  upon  tbia  pnne),  are  fworn  upon  the  giand 
jury,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  at  the  IcaA,  and  not 
more  than  twenty-three  ; that  twelve  may  tie  a majo- 
rity. WhUrh  number,  as  well  as  the  conftitmion  iffelf, 
Wilk.  LL.  we  And  madly  deferihed  fo  early  as  the  laws  of  king 
Atn.  Ltx.  Elbe)  red:  Extant  fauertt  JuctUcim  ihani^  et  prafe^u4 
rum  m,  %t  jurrnt  fn^tr  yiW  t‘u  in  manm  da^ 

Utr^  quod  Mlmt  uIlum  iMBOientrmatcv/artt  ntc  Mliqurm  nox- 
him  ulart.  In  the  time  of  king  Richard  1.  (according 
10  Hovedrn),  the  procef*  of  eleding  the  grand  jury, 
ordained  by  that  prince,  was  as  follows : Four  knights 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  county  at  large,  who  chufe 
two  more  out  of  every  hundred  ; which  two  affociated 
to  ihcrorelvcB  ten  other  principal  freemen,  and  ihofe 
twelve  were  to  anfwer  concerning  all  particulars  rela- 
ting to  their  own  diftrid.  Thif>  number  was  probably 
found  too  large  and  inconvenient ; but  the  traces  of  this 
inflitutiun  tlill  remain,  in  that  fume  of  the  jury  rautl 
be  fummoned  out  of  every  huudted.  This  grand  jury 
arc  previoudy  tnilruded  in  the  articles  of  their  inquiry, 
by  a charge  from  llie  judge  who  prcAdci  upon  the 


bench.  They  tlicn  withdraw  to  fit  and  receive  indid- 
mcnls,  which  are  preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  • 
king,  but  at  the  full  of  any  private  profecutor ; and 
they  are  only  to  hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  profe- 
culjon  : for  the  lindiog  of  an  indidment  is  only  in  the 
nature  of  an  inquiry  or  accufation,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  tried  aad  determined  ; and  the  grand  jury  ire  on- 
ly to  inquire  up»>n  their  oaths,  whether  there  be  fuffi- 
ctent  caufe  to  call  upon  the  party  to  anfwer  it.  A 
g^nd  jury,  however,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  perfusded 
t4  the  tnitb  of  an  indidment,  fo  far  as  their  evidence 
pocs  I aisJ  not  to  reft  fatisfied  merely  w-ith  remote  pro- 
babilities j a dodrine  that  might  be  applied  to  very 
opprelfivc  purpofes. 

The  granijiiry  are  fwom  to  inquire  only  for  the 
bady  of  the  csuuty,  pm  eorport  comftafur ; and  there- 
fore they  cannot  le/ularly  inquire  of  a fad  done  out  of 
that  county  for  which  they  arc  fwom,  unlefs  particu- 
larly enabled  by  ad  of  parliament.  Aad  to  fo  high  a 
nicety  was  thiv  matter  anciently  carried,  that  where  1 
man  was  wounded  in  one  county,  and. died  in  another, 
the  offender  was  at  common  bw  indicUble  in  neither, 
bccaule  no  complete  ad  of  felony  was  done  in  any  one 
of  them  : but  by  ftatutc  2 and  3 Ld.  VI.  c.  24.  he  is 
now  indictable  in  tlie  county  where  the  party  died. 

And,  by  Itatuec  a Geo.  II.  c.  21.  if  the  ttrokc  or 
poifoning  be  in  England,  and  the  death  upon  the 
fca  or  out  of  Engbnd,  or  vict  ver/^t,  the  ofTcoders, 
and  their  acccfforiei,  may  be  indided  in  the  county 
wbetc  either  the  death,  poifoning,  orllroke,  (hall  hap. 
pen.  Aod  fo  in  fome  other  cafes  j as  particularly,  where 
treafon  is  committed  out  of  the  realm,  it  may  be  in- 
quired  of  in  any  county  within  the  realm,  as  the  king 
(hall  dired,  in  purfuance  of  fiatuics  26  Hen.  VIII. 
c*  15*  33*1  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  23.  3^.;  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 

5.  6. ; Kdw.  VI,  c.  1 1.  And  countcifettow,  walhcrs, 
or  Biinifhm,  of  the  current  coin,  together  with  all 
manner  of  felons  arid  their  acccffoiica,  may,  by  fta- 
itiie  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  (confirmed  and  explained' 
by  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  u.  a6.  § 7c.  76.)  be  in- 
dided  and  tried  for  tbofe  offences,  it  committed  in 
any  part  of  Wales,  before  the  jutt'ccs  of  gaol-dtlivery 
and  of  the  peace,  4o  the  next  »Jj<nmng  county  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  king^s  writ  runneth:  that  is,  at  pre- 
feol  in  the  county  of  Hereford  or  Salop  ; and  not,  aa- 
it  (houUl  feem,  in  the  county  of  Cheftcr  or  Mon- 
mouth: the  04c  bong  a county  palatine  where  the 
king's  writ  did  not  run  ; and  the  other  a pan  ofWales, 
in  26  Hen,  VIII.  Murders  alfo,  whether  committed 
in  England  or  in  foreign  parts,  may,  by  virtue  of  the 
fiatutc  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23.  be  inquired  of  and  tried 
by  the  king's  fpecial  commiffion  in  any  (hire  or  place 
in  the  kingdom.  By  flatute  la  and  11  W.  Ill, 
c.  23.  all  robberies,  and  other  capital  crimes,  commit* 
led  in  Newfoundland,  may  be  inquired  of  and  tned  in* 
any  county  in  England.  Offences  againft  the  black 
sa,  9 Geo.  I.  c.  22.  may  be  inquired  of  and  tried 
in  any  county  of  England,  at  the  option  of  the  pro- 
fecutor. So  felonies,  in  dcftr.oying  tuiopikes,  or  works 
upon  navigable  rivm,  orditd  by  authority  of  par- 
liament, may,  by  fiaiutcs  b (ieo.  U.  c.  20,  and 
13  Geo.  111.  c.  84.  be  inquired  of  and  tiied  in  any 
adjacent  county.  By  fta’Uic  ifiCco.  II.  c.  19.  plun- 
dering or  ftcaling  from  any  veffcl  io  dillrcfi  or  wreck- 
ed,  or  licakiug  any  Ililp  cotitiaiy  to  li  Ana.  fl.  2- 
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livliAment  c.  18.  tntr  be  profecuted  either  in  the  county  where 
the  fa6l  i»  coromiited,  or  in  iny  county  next  adjoin- 
in^;  and  if  coounitted  in  Walei»  then  in  the  next  ad- 
joining Engliih  county  : by  which  it  uoderftood  to  be 
ntcani,  fuch  £ng)i(h  county  at,  by  the  ftatuie  26 
Hen.  VIII.  above  roentiorMH,  bad  before  a concur- 
rent jurifdidion  of  feboiet  committed  in  Walet.  Fe- 
lonirt  committed  out  of  tbe  realm,  in  burning  or  de- 
fttoyingthc  king’s  fliips,  magaainet,  or  ftorei,  may,  by 
ftatute  12  Gea  III.  c.  24.  be  inquired  of  and  tried 
in  any  county  of  England,  or  in  the  place  where  the 
offence  ia  committed.  Hy  llatute  f 3 Geo.  III.  c.  63. 
mifdemeanort  committed  in  India  may  be  tried  upon 
information  orindidment  in  the  court  of  kingVbenoh 
in  England ; and  a mode  ii  marked  out  for  examining 
witneffea  by  commifliun,  and  tranfmitting  their  depo- 
fitiont  to  the  court.  But,  in  general,  all  ofTencea  moil 
be  inquired  into,  aa  well  aa  tried,  in  the  county  where 
the  fad  ta  committed.  Vet  if  larciny  be  committed  in 
one  county,  and  the  gooda  carried  into  another,  the 
offender  may  be  indided  in  cither  4 for  the  offence  ia 
complete  in  bothi  Or  he  may  be  indided  in  England 
fur  hreiny  in  Scotland,  and  cairyiug  the  gooda  with 
him  into  England,  or  vke  v^rja  ,*  or  for  receiving  in 
one  part  of  the  united  kingdom  gooda  that  have  been 
flolco  in  another.  But  for  robbery,  burglary,  and  the 
like,  be  can  only  be  indided  where  the  fan  waa  ac- 
tually committed : for  though  the  carrying  away  and 
keeping  of  the  gooda  is  a continuation  of  the  original 
taking,  and  ia  therefure  larciny  in  the  fecond  county, 
yet  it  ia  not  a robbery  or  burglary  in  that  jurifdidion. 
And  if  a perfon  be  indided  in  one  county  for  larciny  of 
gooda  origmally  taken  in  another,  and  be  thereof  con- 
vided,  or  Aanda  mute,  he  fhall  not  be  admitted  to  hii 
clergy ; provided  the  original  taking  be  attended  with 
fuch  circumflancea  aa  would  have  outled  him  of  liis  cler- 
gy by  virtue  of  any  datute  made  previous  to  tbe  year 
j 69 1 . 

When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  tke  evidence,  if 
they  think  it  a groundicfa  iccufatiao,  they  ufed  former^ 
ly  to  endorfe  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  IgfKtrcmnt  / or, 
We  know  nothing  of  it:  intimating,  that  though  the 
fads  might  po0ibTy  be  true,  that  truth  did  not  appear 
to  them.  But  now  thry  |aflert  in  Englifh  more  ab- 
folutcly,  AV  a trve  bill t or  (which  ia  the  better  way) 
Not  faunJ:  and  then  tbe  party  ii  difeharged  without 
farther  anfwcr.  But  a frefh  bill  may  afterwards  be 
preferred  to  a fubfequent  grand  jury.  If  they  are  (a- 
tikfied  of  the  truth  of  the  accufat ion,  they  then  endorfe 
upon  it,  “ A true  bill  4’*  anciently,  ^i74j  tvr*.  The 
indidment  ia  tlien  faid  to  be  found,  and  tbe  party 
{lands  indided.  But  to  6nd  a bill,  there  mud  at  lead 
twelve  of  tbe  jury  4gree : for  fo  tender  ta  tbe  law 
of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  fubjeds,  that  do  man 
can  be  convided  at  the  fuit  of  tbe  king  of  any  capi- 
tal oifence,  unlefs  by  tlie  unanimous  voice  of  twenty* 
four  of  his  equals  and  neighbours  ; that  is,  by  twelve 
at  lead  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the  firil  place,  afTcnting 
to  the  accufation  I and  afterwards  by  the  whole  petit 
jury  of  twelve  mure,  finding  him  guilty  upon  hia 
trial.  But  if  twelve  of  the  grand  jury  afleat,  it  U a 
good  prefentment,  though  fume  of  the  reft  difagree. 
And  the  indidment,  when  fo  fouod,  is  publicly  deli- 
vered into  court. 

Indidmenti  mud  have  a precife  and  fufficient  err* 
N'’  1 6^- 


tainly.  By  flatute  1 Hen.  V,  c.  3*  all  iadidmeouIu<Bdmaat 
muft  fet  forth  the  Chriftian  name,  furname,  and  addi-  » ” 
tioo  of  the  date  and  degree,  mydery,  town,  or  place, 
and  the  coun^  of  the  offender  4 and  all  this  to  identify 
his  p€rf<m.  The  time  and  place  are  alfo  to  be  afeer- 
tained,  by  naming  tbe  day  and  townfhip  in  which  tbe 
fad  was  committed  : though  a miftake  in  thefe  points 
is  in  general  not  held  to  be  material,  provided  the 
time  be  laid  previous  to  the  finding  of  tbe  indidment, 
and  the  p/arr  to  be  within  the  jurirdidioo  of  the  court; 
unlefs  where  the  place  is  laid,  not  merely  as  a tvavr, 
but  as  part  of  the  deferiptioo  of  the  fiid.  But 
fometimes  the  time  may  be  very  material,  where  there 
is  any  limitation  in  point  of  time  affigoed  for  (he  pro* 
fecution  of  ofTcnders;  u by  the  ftatute  7 Will.  IH. 
c.  3.  which  enads,  that  no  profecution  fhall  be  had 
for  any  of  the  treafons  or  mifprifiona  thercio  mention- 
ed (except  an  alTaiTination  defigned  or  attempted  on 
the  perfon  of  the  king),  unlefs  the  bill  of  indidment 
be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  commit- 
ted: and,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  time  of  the  death 
muft  be  laid  withio  n year  and  a day  after  the  mortal 
ftroke  was  given.  The  offence  itfelf  rauA  alfo  be  fet 
forth  with  clearnefs  and  certainty;  and  in  fome  Crimea 
particolar  words  of  art  muft  be  ufed,  which  are  fo  ap- 
propriated by  the  law  to  exprefs  tlie  precife  idea  which 
It  entertains  of  the  offence,  that  do  other  words,  how- 
ever fynonymous  they  may  iceoa,  are  capable  of  doing 
it.  Tlius,  in  treafoD,  the  fads  muft  be  laid  to  be  dono 
**  treafonably,  and  againft  his  allegitnce anciently, 
proditorie  et  centra  Hgeantia  Jum  debitumt*  clfe  the  in- 
didment is  void.  In  iodidmeots  for  murder,  it  ia 
ncceffary  to  fay  that  the  party  indided  **  murdered," 
not  " killed"  or  **  flew,"  the  other  t which,  till  the 
late  ftatute,  was  expreffed  in  Latin  by  the  word  mvr- 
(iravit.  In  all  indidments  for  felonies,  the  adverb 
" felonioufly,’*  ftlonxc’k^  muft  be  ufed:  and  for  burg- 
laries alfo,  or,  in  Englifti,  **  burglanoufly 

and  all  thefe  to  afeertain  the  Intent.  In  rapes,  the 
word  rapuit,  or  **  ravifhed,"  is  neceftary,  and  muft 
not  be  expreffed  by  any  pcriphrafis,  in  order  to  render 
the  Clime  certain.  So  in  larcinies  alfo,  the  words 
lonici  etpit  et  aj^rtavit,  **  felonioufly  took  or  earned 
away,"  arc  neceffary  to  eveiy  indidment } for  thefe 
only  can  exprefs  the  very  offence.  Alfo,  in  indidments 
for  murder,  the  length  and  depth  of  the  wound  Ihuuld 
in  general  he  exprefled,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  to 
the  court  to  have  been  of  a Ihortal  nature  : but  if  it 
goes  through  tbe  body,  then  its  dimenllons  are  imma- 
terial ; for  that  is  apparently  fufficient  to  have  been 
the  caufe  of  the  death.  Alfo,  where  a limb,  or  the 
like,  is  abfolutcly  cut  off,  there  fuch  defeription  ia 
needlefs.  Laftly,  in  indidments,  the  value  of  the 
thing  which  is  the  fubjed  or  ioftrument  of  the  offence 
muft  fometimes  be  exprefled.  In  indidments  for  lar- 
cir.ies  this  is  ncceffary,  that  it  may  appear  whether  it 
be  grand  or  petit  larciny;  and  whether  intitlcd  or  not 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy.  In  homicides  of  all  forts  it  ia 
ncceffary  4 as  the  weapon  with  which  it  is  committed 
is  forfeited  to  the  king  u ideodand.  For  the  manner 
of  proctfs  upon  an  indidment,  fee  Paocsss. 

iKDiCTMENT,  io  Scots  Uw,  thc  nsmc  of  tbe  fum- 
moos,  or  libel,  upon  which  criminals  are  cited  before 
the  court  of  jufticlary  to  lUfld  trial*  See  Law, 

Part  III.  dxxxvi.  44. 

Plf  • 


L J i ' afh'Coiuur  toward* 

the  tMAionit  green  m the  middle,  rcddifti  at  the  cx> 
tretnity,  ainl  without  appearance  of  pith  in  the  iodde. 
The  leaver,  ranged  in  pain  aiouud  ll*e  flalk,  are  of 
Vat..  IX.  Pan.  L 


the  dregs  fwim  on  the  (urface.  I'o  elTc^f  this,  the 
water  ti  forcibly  agitated  with  woutlcn  buckets,  that 
are  full  of  holes  and  fixed  to  a long  handle.  This 
part  of  the  procefs  requires  the  greaufl  precautions. 
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Pifo  t9  /yo/crwrvr.  See  P«-r.i.  oval  form,  foiooth,  foft  to  the  touch,  furrowed 

INDIES,  E41I  and  Weft,  Sec  Ixdia  and  Am  a-  above,  of  a deep  green  on  the  under-fide,  and  con-  ' ’ 
tiCA,  and  Plates  CCLIV.  CCLV.  . nested  by  a verjr  ftiort  peduncle.  From  about  one  third 

INDIGENOUS,  of  denote*  a native  of  a of  the  ftem  to  the  extremity  there  are  ears  that  are 

country,  or  that  which  wa»  onginally  honi  or  pro-  loaded  with  very  fmall  flowers  from  a duacn  to  15,  but 
duced  in  the  country  where  U ia  found.  In  thisfenre,  dcftiiuic  of  fmeU.  The  piftil,  which  is  in  the  midft  of 
particular  fpecits  of  animal*  and  plants  are  faid  to  be  each  flower,  changes  into  a pod,  in  which  the  feeds  am 
s/uiij^mouj  in  the  country  where  they  are  native,  in  op>  inclofed. 

podtion  to  Exotic  This  plant  requires  a fmooth  rich  foil,  well  tilled, 

INDIGESTION,  a crudity  or  want  of  due  coc*  and  not  loo  dry.  The  feed  of  it,  winch,  as  to  liirure 
tion  of  thofoo.l  in  the  ftomach.  See  DioesTtON-  and  colour,  rcfcmbleti  gun.powdcr,  U fown  in  little 
INDIGETES,  a name  which  the  ancients  gave  to  furrows  that  are  about  the  breadth  of  the  hoe,  two 
feme  of  thcii  gods.  or  three  inches  deep,  at  a fuoPs  diftance  from  each 

There  are  various  opinion*  about  the  origin  and  fig-  other,  and  in  a*  ftraight  a line  as  poflfible.  Continual 
D^cation  of  this  wont.  Some  pretend  it  was  given  attention  is  required  to  pluck  up  the  weed^,  which 
t*all  the  gods  in  general  { and  other*,  only  to  the  de-  would  foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be 
migods,  or  great  men  diiflrd.  Others  fay,  it  wai  gt-  fown  in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred, 
ven  to  fuch  god*  as  were  originally  of  the  country,  or  Moiftiire  caufes  this  pUnt  to  /hoot  above  the  furface 
rather  fuch  a«  were  the  god*  of  the  country  that  bore  in  three  or  four  days.  It  U ripe  at  the  end  of  two 
this  name;  and  others  again  hold  it  was  aferibed  to  month*.  WJicu  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is  cut  with 
fuch  gods  as  were  patrons  and  protet^ors  of  paiticular  pruning  knives;  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  flx 
cities.  LatUy,  otlicrshold  ituH^det  to  be  derived  from  weeks,  if  the  weather  is  a little  rainy.  It  lafti  Mbout 
injf  gtaUhi  or  in  loco  or  from  inde  and  ago^  for  twu  years,  after  which  term  it  degenerates  ; it  Is  then 

degOt  1 live,  1 inhabit which  laft  opinion  fetms  the  plucked  up,  and  planted  afrefh.  As  this  plant  foon 
mod  prrbahle.  exbaufls  the  foil,  becaufc  it  docs  nut  abforb  a fuflicient  * 

in  eftc^  it  appears,  1.  That  ihefe  imSgtlet  were  alfo  quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  muiflen  the  earth,  it  is  of 
kiti! godt ( iln  locaitt ),  or  topical godi t vrhiiM  u xht  advantage  to  the  planter  to  have  a vaft  fpace  which 
fame  thing.  2.  The  were  ordinarily  men  del-  may  rimain  covered  with  trees,  till  it  becomes  necef^ 

tied,  who  indeed  were  in  efte£i  local  gods,  being  fary  to  ftU  them  iu  order  to  make  room  for  the 
tftvemcd  the  proie^dors  of  thofe  places  where  they  indigo. 

were  deified  ; fo  that  the  fecond  and  third  opinions  arc  Indigo  is  diftinguiflied  into  two  kinds,  the  true  and 
very  cunfiftcot.  3,  V'irgil  joins  fatrii  with  inJigetet,  the  LiJlarJ,  Though  the  firft  is  fold  at  .1  higher 
as  iMing  the  fame  thing,  i.  ver.  49B.  **  J)ii /kitrii,  price  on  account  of  its  fuperiority,  it  is  uTually  advan- 

iad'geii't.*^  4.  The  god*  to  whom  the  Romans  gave  the  tageouf  to  cultivate  the  other,  bccaiife  it  is  heavier, 
name  imfigeUi  were,  Faimus,  VdU,  Aeneas,  Romulus,  The  firft  will  ^ow  in  many  different  foils;  the  fecund 
all  the  g(^s  of  Italy;  and  at  Athens,  Minerva,  fays  fuceveds  bell  in  thofe  which  are  mo!( .expofvd  to  the 
Eerviuk ; and  at  Cartlmge,  Dido.  It  is  true,  we  meet  rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents.  .Sometunes 
with  Jupiter  iaJiget  : but  that  Jupiter  indige/  is  ACaeas,  the  plant  becomes  dry,  and  is  d -ftroyed  by  an  infedt 
not  the  great  Jupiter;  as  we  may  fee  in  Livy,  lib. i.  frequently  found  on  it;  at  other  times,  the  leaven, 
cap.  V in  which  laft  fenfeServiusafrurc*  uk,  imUgri  comes  which  are  the  valuable  part  of  (he  plant,  are  devoured 
from  the  Latin  iff  dlrVr  '*  I am  among  the  giMls."  in  the  fpace  of  34  hours  by  caterpillars.  Thi*  laft 
Among  thefe  iiu/igetu  gods,  there  is  none  more  misfortune,  which  is  but  too  common,  has  given 
celebrated,  nor  more  extenllvely  worfhipped,  than  occaflon  to  (he  faying,  that  the  planters  of  in- 
ldcRCCt.r.s.  digo  go  to  bed  rich,  aud  rife  in  the  morning  totally 

INDIGO,  a dye  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  ruined.*’ 
fmall  hianches  of  the  JnStgofera  TtHdoria,  See  the  This  production  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great 
next  article.  precaution,  for  fear  of  making  the  farina  that  lie*  ou 

INDIGOFERA,  the  indigo  rta-vT  : A genus  of  the  leaves,  and  is  very  valuable,  fall  off  by  fhaking  it. 
the  dccandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  When  gathered,  it  is  thfowaiatu  the  tUeping  vat,  w'hich 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  i*  a Urge  tub  tilled  with  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a 
32d  order,  PttlMlntnaeect.  The  calyx  is  patent;  the  fermentation,  which  in  24  hours  at  furtheft  I*  com- 
carina  of  the  corolla  furnilhed  with  a Tubulated  patu-  pletcd.  A cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the  watrr  run 
lous  fpur  (*n  each  fide;  the  legumen  U linear.<l—  into  the  fecond  tub,  called  t\xc  mortar  ar pbua'iing  t^h. 
There  arc  five  fpecies;  the  moft  icmarkabic  of  which  I'he  fteeping-rat  is  then  cleaned  out,  that  freih  plants 
id  the  iinSoria,  a native  of  the  warm  parts  of  Alia,  may  be  thrown  in;  and  thus  the  work  is  continued 
Africa,  and  America,,  and  from  which  the  Indigo  without  interruption. 

dye  is  made.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  three  or  four  The  water  which  has  run  into  the  pounding-tub  is 
lines  thick,  and  more  than  a h>oi  long,  of  a falut  found  impiegnatcd  with  a very  fubtile  earth,  which 
fmell  (iinrcihlng  like  parfley.  From  this  root  ifTucs  alone  conftitutes  the  dregs  or  blue  fubllancc  that  Is 
a tingle  ftem  nearly  of  the  fame  thickuefs,  about  two  the  objeCl  of  ihisprocefs,  and  which  rnuft  be  feparated 
feet  high,  ftraight,  hard,  almoft  woody,  covered  from  the  ufelefs  fait  of  the  plant,  becaufc  this  makts 
with  a baik  flightly  fplit,  of  a grey  ath-culuur  towards  (he  dreg*  fwim  on  the  furface.  To  cflTc^I  ibis,  the 
the  bottom,  green  in  the  middle,  reddifti  at  the  ex-  water  U forcibly  agitated  with  wooden  buckets,  that 
Iremity.  and  without  appearance  of  pith  in  tbeinfidc.  are  full  of  holes  and  fixed  to  a long  handle.  This 
The  leaver,  ranged  in  pain  aiouud  the  ftalk,  are  of  part  of  the  proccfi  requires  the  greauft  precaution*. 
Vot,.  IX.  Part.  L E c If 
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Tnd'pofcra.  If  tlic  agitation  be  difcontiDutil  too  fo^Ot  the  part 
that  is  ufed  in  dying,  not  being  fuiHo'ently  feparated 
from  the  fsU,  would  be  lofl.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after  the  com- 
plete reparation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  together 
•gain,  and  form  a new  combination;  and  the  fait  re- 
•CTing  on  the  dregs  would  excite  a fccond  fermenta- 
tion, that  would  alter  the  dye,  fpoil  its  colour,  and 
make  what  is  called  Iturat  Thefe  accidents 

are  prevented  by  a clofc  sttentijn  to  the  Icaft  altera- 
tions  that  the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution 
which  the  workmen  take  to  draw  out  a little  of  It 
from  time  to  lime  in  a clean  *efl<l.  When  they  per- 
ceive that  the  coli  ttred  particles  ctdlc^t  by  feparating 
from  the  red  of  the  liquor,  they  leave  off  (hiking  the 
buckets,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dreg^  to 
precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they 
•re  left  to  fettle  till  the  water  it  quite  clear.— 
Holes  made  in  the  tub,  at  ddferent  heights,  are 
then  opened  one  after  another,  and  thisiifclefi  water 
is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  renrtining  at  ihc  bottom  having 
acquired  the  confidence  of  a thick  muddy  liquid, 
cocks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  off  into  the 
felller.  After  it  is  ftill  more  cleared  of  much  fuper- 
/luous  water  in  this  third  and  UU  tnb,  it  is  drained 
into  facks;  from  whence,  when  water  no  longer  filters 
through  the  cloth,  this  matter,  now  become  of  a thicker 
confidence,  is  put  into  chefls,  where  it  entirely  lofts 
iu  muiilure.  At  the  end  uf  three  munihs  the  indigo 
is  fit  for  fate. 

It  is  uftd,  in  wafliing,  to  give  a bluifh  colour  to 
linen:  painters  alfo  employ  it  in  theit  watercolours ; 
and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  without  indigo. 
'I'hc  ancients  procured  it  from  the  Lall-lndiea;  in 
modern  times,  it  has  been  tranCplantcd  into  America. 
'I’he  cultivation  of  it,  fucctflivcly  attempted  at  diffe- 
rent places,  appears  to  be  fixed  at  Carolina,  St  Uo- 
iningo,  and  Mexico.  That  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  indigo,  from  whence  it  comes,  is 

Uie  mofl  perfert  of  all. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  indigo  prepared  in  the 
Ealt-lndies,  paiticularly  on  the  coaU  uf  Coroman- 
del, at  P(.fidichcry,  &c.  Of  thefe  the  woift  kind 
II  tifcd  for  giving  the  body  of  colour  to  the  dyed 
fubilance,  the  other  being  employed  only  to  eive  it  a 
glofs  afterwards  ’llie  nncK  is  prepared  on  tTie  coafl 
of  Agra,  Mafulipatam,  and  Ayanoo,  but  efpecUlly  in 
the  ifland  of  Java;  but  this  lall,  being  extremely  dear, 
is  very  little  ufed  by  the  dyers.  The  beft  ought  to 
float  on  the  furfacc  of  water ; its  colour  ought  to  be  a 
very  dark  blue  Inclining  to  violet,  bright  and  fpatk- 
ling,  cfpecialiy  when  broken.  It  may  be  tried  by 
diffolving  a little  in  a glafs  uf  water  : if  pure,  it  will 
mix  equably  with  the  liquor;  but  if  utberwife,  will 
frparate  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  Another  method  of 
trying  the  goodnefs  of  this  fubftance  is  by  tire  ; for  the 
pure  indigo  will  be  entirely  confumed,  while  the  ex- 
irantous  particles  will  remain.  The  pounded  indigo 
is  much  more  fuLje^  to  adulteration  than  foch  as  is 
fold  in  cakcB  or  tablets  j as  the  alhes  or  dirt  with 
which  it  is  mixed  are  very  apt  to  feparate  from  the 
pure  colouring  fuhllance  when  Uandiug  in  a liquid 
ftate,  as  it  mufi  always  do  before  the  moitlurc  is  eva- 
porated : whence,  on  breaking  a Lit  of  indigo  fo  adul- 
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terated,  the  extraneous  trattcr  will  be  perceived  in  flrata  Indivulul 
of  a different  colour.  • 

JVDIVIDUAL,  a panirnlar  being  of  any  fpeci^s, 
or  that  which  cannot  be  di^^ided  Into  two  or  more  be-  — ^ — j* 
iiigs  equal  or  alike. 

The  ufual  divifion  in  logic  is  moile  into  or 

into  ; thofc  genera  into  fpe^M  ; and  thofe  fpc‘ 

CHt  into  in<HvUuah. 

INDIVISIBLE,  among  mctaphylicians  — A thin^ 
is  faid  to  be  abfoliitcly  iMiHvi^!;Ie,  that  is  a fimple  be- 
in, r,  arrd  confifls  of  no  parts  into  which  it  may  be  dL 
▼ided.  Tlius  God  is  insIivxJtUt  in  all  refpe^tH  ; as  is 
alfo  the  humtn  mind  ; not  having  cxtenfio.n,  err  other 
properties  of  body. 

iNnivifi&tcs,  in  geometry,  the  element*  or  priA- 
cipics  into  which  any  biKly  or  figure  may  be  ultimate^ 
rrfolvcd;  which  elements  are  (iippofcd  to  be  infinitely 
fmall;  thus,  a line  may  be  faid  to  confiil  of  point*,  a 
furfacc  of  parallel  lines,  and  a folid  of  parolltl  and  fi« 
milar  furfaces. 

INDORSEMENT,  in  law,  any  thing  wilt  ten  on  the 
back  of  a deed  ; as  a receipt  foe  money  rrceivci. 

There  is  likcwifc  an  uuiorfemint^  by  way  of  afligii- 
ment,  on  bills  of  exchange  and  notes  of  hand  ; which 
is  done  by  writing  a perfou's  name  on  the  back 
thereof. 

INDOSTAN,  oe  Himdostax,  paorsa  Ixou,  or 
the  K*nf>ire  of  the  Great  Alogul.  See  Hikdostah. 

INDUCTION,  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  a confe- 
quence  draw’ii  from  feveral  propofitions  or  priociplca 
firrt  laid  down.  See  Looic  ; and  OxATpav,  n®  52. 

Induction,  in  law,  is  putting  a clerk  or  cleigy- 
man  in  pufrdfion  uf  a benefice  or  living  to  which  he 
is  collated  or  prcfcnled.  See  the  aitkic  Paasoii. — 

Induction  is  performed  by  a mandate  from  the  bithop 
to  the  arch*dcacnn,  who  ufually  iffucs  out  a precept 
to  other  clergymen  to  perform  it  for  Him.  It  is 
done  by  giving  the  clerk  corporal  poffvfnon  of  the- 
church,  as  by  holJing  the  ring  of  the  door,  toiling  a 
bell,  or  the  like;  and  is  a form  required  by  taw,  with 
intent  to  give  all  the  partfiiioncrs  due  notice  and  fuf- 
ficitnt  certainty  of  their  new  minider,  to  whom  their 
tythe*  aic  to  be  paid.  This  therefore  is  the  Jnv^lli- 
ture  of  the  temporal  part  of  the  benefice,  a*  iiutiiu* 
tion  is  of  the  ipiritiLl.  And  when  a clerk  Is  thua 
prefented,  inilituud,  and  iuducted  into  a rcAory,  he 
18  then,  and  ncK  before,  ia  full  and  complete  peiifef-  * 
fioii ; and  is  called  in  law  fer/ona  itnperfunaiat  or  parfon 
tmfnrf'>nee> 

INDULGENCES,  in  the  RomUh  church,  arc  a-" 
remiflion  of  the  punilhment  due  to  fins,  granted  by 
the  church,  and  fuppofed  to  favc  the  fioncr  from  Pur- 
gatmy. 

According  to  the  doArine  of  the  Roraifh  church, 
all  ihc  g:>od  works  of  the  faints  over  and  above  tfaofc- 
wh:ch  were  nccclTary  towards  their  own  juiUncalion, 
arcdrpohtcd,  together  with  the  infiniic  merits  of  Jcfiis 
Chiiil,  in  one  inexhautlible  treafury.  The  keys  of  this 
were  committed  to  St  Peter,  and  to  his  fucceffors  the 
popes,  who  may  open  it  at  plcifure,  and  by  tranf- 
ferring  a portic  n of  this  ruperabuodaiit  merit  to  any 
particular  perfon,  for  a fum  of  money,  may  convry 
to  him  cither  the  pardon  of  bis  own  fins,  or  a releafc 
for  any  one  in  whom  he  is  inicrcficd,  from  the  pains 
of  Purgatory.  Such  iudulgeoce*  were  firft  invented 

ia. 
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Ifitfiilfco.  in  the  nth  century,,  by  Urban  It.  a recompence 
, for  thofc  who  went  in  perfon  upon  the  plorioui  enter. 

’ prize  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  af- 
terwards granted  to  thofe  who  hired  a foidier  for  that 
purpofc;  and  in  procefs  of  time  were  beftovred  on 
fuch  as  gave  money  for  accomplilhing  any  pious  work 
enjoined  by  the  Pope. 

The  power  of  granting  indulgences  has  been  greatly 
abufed  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Pope  Leo  X.  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  magnificent  ftruAure  of  St  Pe- 
ter’s at  Rome,  publiihrd  indulgences,  and  a plenary 
remiflion,  to  all  fuch  as  fhould  contribute  money  to- 
wards it.  Finding  the  proje^  take,  he  granted  to 
Albert  eledlor  of  Mentz,  and  archbiihop  of  Magde- 
burg, the  benefit  of  the  indulgences  of  Saxony  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  farmed  out  thofe  of  other 
countries  to  the  nighcll  bidders ; who,  to  make  the  betl 
of  their  bargain,  procured  the  ableft  preachers  to  cry 
up  the  value  of  the  ware.  The  form  of  thefe  indul- 
ftUenjpm't  gences  was  a»  follows:  **  May  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift 
CUrUtV  mercy  upon  thee,  and  abfolve  thee  by  the  merits 

vol.ii.8j).  pwlTion.  And  I,  by  his  authority, 

that  of  his  bleOed  apofllcs  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the 
mod  holy  Pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  thefe 
parts,  do  abfolve  thee,  firft  from  all  ecclefiaiUcal  cen- 
fures,  in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred  \ 
then  from  all  thy  fins,  tranfgrefboni,  andeicefles,  bow 
enormous  foever  they  may  be,  even  from  fuch  as  arc 
referved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  fee,  and  as 
far  28  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend  : 1 remit  to 
you  all  punilhment  which  you  deferve  in  Purgatory  on 
their  account;  and  I rtllore  you  tcvthe  holy  facra- 
mrnts  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and 
to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you  polTeired  at 
baptifm  ; fo  that  when  you  die,  the  gates  of  punifh- 
ment  fhall  be  fhut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradife  of 
delight  {hall  be  opened : and  if  you  ihall  not  die  at 
prefent,  this  grace  fhall  remain  in  full  force  when  you 
are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoil.’' 

Tlie  terms  in  which  the  retailers  of  indulgmcet 
defcribcd  their  benefits  and  the  neceiCty  of  purchafing 
them,  are  fo  extravagant,  that  they  appear  almofi  in- 
credible. If  any  man  (laid  they)  purchafes  letters  of 
indulgence,  his  foul  may  reft  fccure  with  refped  to 
its  falvation.  The  fouls  confined  in  Purgaiory,  for 
^ whofc  redemption  indulgences  are  purchafed,  as  foon 

as  the  money  tinkles  in  thechell,  inftamly  clcapc  from 
that  place  of  torment,  and  afeend  into  heaven.  That 
the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  fo  great,  that  the  moft 
heinous  fins,  even  If  one  fhould  violate  (which  was 
impoffible)  the  mother  of  Gud,  would  be  remitted 
and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  perfon  be  freed  both 
from  puoifliment  and  guilt.  That  this  was  the  un- 
fpeakablc  gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to 
himftlf.  Tliat  the  emfs  ereded  by  the  preachers  of 
indulgences  was  equally  efficacious  with  the  crofs  of 
Chritl  itfelf.  **  LrS!  the  heavens  are  opto  ; if  you 
enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter  ? Fur  twelve  pence 
you  may  redeem  the  foul  of  your  father  out  of  Pur- 
gatory ; and  are  you  fo  ungrateful,  that  you  wiU  not 
rtfeue  your  parent  from  torment  i If  you  had  but  one 
coat,  you  ought  to  (Irip  yourfclf  iiiftantly,  and  fell  it, 
in  order  to  purchafe  fuch  benefits,'*  &c. 

It  was  this  great  abufc  of  indulgences  that  contii- 
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butet^  not  a little  to  the  firft  reformation  of  religion  hiduU 
in  Germany,  where  Martin  Luther  began  full  to  de- 
claim  agaiuft  the  preachers  of  imlulgences,  and  after-  ^ 
wards  againft  indulgrnces  thcmfeivcs : but  fince  that 
time  the  popes  have  been  more  fparing  in  the  exercife 
of  this  power ; however,  they  ftlll  carry  on  a great 
trade  with  them  to  the  Indies,  where  they  are  pur- 
chafed  at  two  tials  a-picce,  and  fo.'iutimcs  more. 

The  pope  likewife  grants  indulgences  to  perfons  at 
the  point  of  death  ; that  is,  he  grants  them,  by  a btief, 
power  to  choofc  what  conftflbr  they  pleafe,  who  ia 
authorized  thereby  to  abfolve  them  from  all  their  fins 
in  general.  ' 

INDULT,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  -the  power  of 
prefenting  to  benefices  granted  to  certain  perfoni  by 
the  pt>pe.  Of  this  kind  is  (he  induit  of  kings  and  fo- 
vereign  princes  in  the  Romith  communion,  and  that 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  granted  by  feveral  popes. 

By  the  concordat  for  the  aMition  of  the  pragmatic 
{anction,  made  between  Francis  I and  Leo  X.  in  151 6, 
the  French  king  has  the  power  of  nominating  to  bifiiop- 
rtes,  and  other  confiilorial  btnefices,  within  his  realm. 

At  the  fame  time,  by  a paiticular  bull,  the  pope  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  the  churches  of 
Brittany  and  Provence.  In  1648  pope  Alexander  VIII. 
and  in  1668  Clement  IX.  granted  the  king  an  induit 
for  the  biftiopricsof  Metz,  Toul,  and  Veidun,  which 
had  been  yielded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Munfler  ; and 
in  1668  the  fame  pope  Gcmenl  IX.  granted  him  an 
induit  for  the  benefices  in  the  counties  of  RouliUon, 

Artois,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  cardinals  like- 
wife  have  an  induit  gnnted  them  by  agreement  between 
pope  Paul  IV.  and  the  facred  college  in  1555,  which 
IS  always  confirmed  by  the  f opes  at  the  time  of  their 
rleflion.  By  this  treaty  the  caidinaU  have  the  free 
difpofal  of  all  the  benefices  depending  on  them,  and 
are  empowered  likewife  to  bellow  a benefice  m commen- 
Jam. 

INDULTO,  a duty,  tax,  or  cuftom,  paid  to  the 
king  of  Spain  for  all  fuch  commodities  as  are  imported 
from  the  Weft  Indict  in  the  nlleont. 

INDUS,  I large  river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  which  feparate  Tartary  from  India,  and 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian  cccan.  See  Hikdos- 
TA^i  and  India. 

INEBRI  ANTS,  arc  defined  to  be  fuch  things  as 
affeft  the  nerves  in  a particular  and  agreeable  manner, 
and  through  them  alter  and  difturb  the  functions  uf 
the  mind.  They  arc  properly  divided  into  native  and 
artificial  ; the  former  chiefly  in  ufe  among  the  orien- 
tal and  other  nations,  the  latter  principally  throughout 
Europe. 

AV/«ru/  fntlr'utnlSt  are,  I.  Opium  ; in  ufc  all  over  the 
eaft.  and  of  which  the  Turks,  through  cuftom,  fwallow 
a drachm.  2.  Peganum  liarmala,  Syrian  rue.  Tkc  feeds 
are  Md  in  Turkey  for  this  purpofe  ; and  with  ihcfc,  as 
Bellonius  relater,  the  Turkift^  emperor  Solyman  kept 
kimfetf  intoxicated.  3.  Mallacof  the  Turks,  orbangue 
of  the  Perfiani  ; prepared  from  the  dull  of  the  male- 
flower  of  hemp,  or  form  the  kavrs.  4.  Baiiguc  of 
the  Indians,  from  the  leave*  of  the  hibifeus  fat>darift4. 

5.  Seeds  of  various  fpectes  of  the  datura,  or  ihoriiy 
apple.  6.  Pinang,  or  betel  of  the  Indians.  7.  Hoots 
of  black  henbane.  8.  The  hyofeyamu*  ph)faloides. 

9.  Berries  of  tLc  deadly  nigiitihade*  I9.  Leaves  of 
E c a imllfoil. 
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irnifot1,arc  ntrU  by  tbcDalckarliant  toremler  tbctr  bc<r 
intoxicating.  1 1.  Tobacco,  and  fevrral  others  ma* 
tenal  are  mrntinned;  fuch  ascUry,  ialTron,  and  darnel. 

^nijuiui  IneiriofU/t  arc  fermented  liquors  from  fan- 
naceoua  feed«  ; wincst  and  fpirita  drawn  by  didillation. 
With  thefe  is  ranked  the  nedar  of  the  gods,  and  the 
anodyne  medicine  of  Homer,  commonly  called 
ttrf  i and  the  fpe^ii  by  which  Medea  and  Circe  pio* 
duced  thtir  mchaiuments. 

INERTIA  of  Mattse,  in  philofophy,  ia  defined 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  a paifive  principle  by  which 
bodies  pcrfi.l  in  ihclr  motion  or  reft,  receive  motion 
in  propoilion  to  the  force  imptcflj?*g  itj  and  refill  as 
nmeh  as  they  are  rciidcd.  It  is  alio  defined  by  the 
fame  aiuhbr  to  be  a power  imptanlcil  in  all  matter, 
wlirrehy  it  icfuUany  ciian^e  eiidcavouTcd  to  be  made 
in  i(s  Rate.  S.;c  MkCH.wics. 

INES3E  is  applied  to  things  which  ate  adually 
exifting. 

Authors  make  a difference  between  a thing  « e^e, 
and  a thing  m a thing  that  is  not,  but  may  be, 

they  fay  is  ia  pojfe^  or  petmtia  ; but  a thing  apparent 
and  vifible,  they  fay  is  in  *Jfi%  that  is,  has  a real  be- 
ing ro  tnjlanu  / whereas  the  other  is  cafual,  and  at  bcil 
but  a pofhbility. 

INFALIS  FACIO,  an  tncient  puniftiment  of  fe- 
lons, by  throwing  them  among  the  rucks  and  fands, 
ctiftomarily  ufed  in  port  towns.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
fome  writers,  that  iufaliPatut  did  imply  feme  capital 


fiances  ha*c  their  important  ufefulnef«,  yet  the  imper« 
fedion  attending  them  fubjefts  this  age  to  many  in-'“ 
juries  and  dangers  from  which  a more  perfei^  (late  is 
exempted.  I)r  Pcrcival  obfervei,  in  bis  Me<L 

and  Kxp.  that  of  all  the  children  who  arc  bom  aUvc» 
two  thirds  do  not  live  to  be  two  years  old. 

Infants  hare  a larger  proportion  of  brain  than  adultly 
hence  are  mull  fuhjeA  to  nervous  dtforders  \ and  hence 
the  diaguoftics  of  diuafes  are  in  many  refpedts  oblcure 
or  uncertain,  as  pariicitlarly  thofe  taken  from  the  pulfe, 
which,  from  the  irrftability  of  the  tender  bodies  of  in- 
fanis,  is  fuddenly  affeded  by  a variecy  of  accidenta 
too  numerous,  and  feemingly  too  trivial  to  gain  our 
attention.  However,  no  very  great  cmbarra^Tment 
arifes  to  the  practitioner  from  hence  ; f->r  tlie  difurdert 
in  this  iUte  are  generally  acute,  Irfs  ciunpliuxtcd  than 
thofe  in  adults,  and  arc  more  calily  dilcuvetcd  than  is 
generally  apprehendtd. 

INFAN  r,  denotes  a young  child*  See  Ivtakcv* 

Infants,  atnongft  the  Jews,  Grrckr,  and  Koinaos, 
were  fwadlrd  as  foou  as  they  were  born,  in  a m.inncr 
fimibr  to  tliat  pradtfed  by  the  modems.  The  Jews 
circumcifcd  and  n.-imed  their  infant  children  on  the  8tU 
day  from  the  birth.  Upon  the  hiitbof  a fon,  the 
Grecians  crowned  their  dtxirs  with  olive->of  a daugh- 
ter, with  woot  The  infant  was  waftird  in  w'arm  water, 
and  anointed  with  oil— by  the  Spaitans  with  wine  ( it 
was  then  dreffed,  and  laid  In  a bafket,  or  on  a (hield  tf 
the  father  was  a warrior,  particularly  amnngtl  the  Spar- 


punifhmcnt,  by  expofmg  the  txialefaClor  upon  the  ^ids  tans.  At  five  days  old  they  ran  with  it  found  the  fire» 
till  the  next  tide  ca;”icd  him  away  ; of  which  cullum,  and  the  mother’s  relations  fent  prefeuls.  The  Greeks 


I away 

it  is  faid,  there  is  an  old  tradition.  However  the  pc 
Rally  fceins  to  take  its  name  from  the  Norman 
orfaltfat  which  fignitted  not  the  fands,  but  the  rocks 
and  cliffs  adjoining,  or  impending  on  the  fca«fhorc. 
Contmifiifthniam  oi  (juam  futt  fu/potfut^  uilt^aivj^  ycl  aiio 
mtkio  morti  daiwut/ust  icc.  vel  apud  Liover  infabilatui, 
opud  Southampton  fuhmrrfuSt  SiC» 

INFALLlbLE,  fomelhing  that  cannot  err,  or  be 
deceived. 

One  of  the  great  controverfies  between  the  Protc- 
ftanis  and  Papifts,  is  the  infallibility  which  the  latter 
attribute  to  the  pope;  though,  in  fact,  they  them- 
lelvcs  are  not  agreed  on  that  ncad,  fome  placing  this 
pretended  infallibility  in  the  pope  and  a general  coun- 
cil. 

INFAMY,  in  law,  u a term  which  exteuds  to 
fbrgtry,  pcijury,  grofs  cheats,  See.  by  which  a perfua 
is  fcndtred  incapaUe  of  being  a wUntfs  or  juror,  even 
flioiigh  he  is  pardoned  for  bis  crimes, 

INFANCY,  the  firll  part  of  Ufe. — Fred.  Hoffman 
fays,  that  the  human  fpecics  are  in/ault  until  they  be- 
gin to  talk,  and  children  to  the  age  of  puberty.— Ana- 
tomy difeovers  to  us,  that  during  infancy  there  is  much 
imperfcdlion  ou  the  human  frame  ; e.  its  parts  arc 
difpropurtiosed,  and  its  organs  incapable  of  tbofe 
fiioCliuns  which  in  futujre  life  they  arc  dcligncd  to  per- 
form. The  head  it  larger  in  piopoiliorv  to  the  bulk 
of  the  body  than  that  of  an  adult.  The  liver  and 
pancreas  arc  much  larger  in  proponioo  than  in  ad- 
vanced life ; their  fccrclions  are  mure  in  quantity  alfo. 
The  bile  is  very  inert  ; the  heart  U ftrongcr  and  larger 
than  in  future  life;  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  through 
the  heart  of  an  infant,  in  a given  lime,  is  alfo  more 
ia  piopurtioD  than  in  adults. 


named  their  chsldrcn  on  the  tenth  day,  the  Romaru 
on  the  math  : The  naming  was  attended  with  facri- 
ficcs  and  other  demonftrations  uf  joy.  The  maternal 
office  of  fuckling  their  own  children  was  never  decli- 
ned, when  circumftauces  would  permit.  How  much 
different  is  this  from  the  unnatural  delicacy  obferved 
by  modern  mothers,  a delicacy  which  to  the  child  if 
cruelty  ! The  40th  day  was  a day  uf  lulemaiiy  for  the 
mother.  The  names  of  children  were  rcgillcrcd  both 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  See  RtGiSTEX. 

For  an  account  of  the  cuftom  of  expuling  infanta^ 
fee  ExFostNG. 

Infants  were  kept  from  crying  in  the  ftrects  by 
means  of  a fponge  foaked  In  huney.  Nurfes  had  alfo 
their  bugbears  and  terrible  names  to  frighlen  the  chil- 
dren into  peace  : — The  figure  with  which  they  were 
principally  intimidated  was  a fort  of  raw-  * 

head  and  bloody  bones. 

Infant,  in  law,  is  a perfon  under  xi  years  of  age  ; 
whofe  capacities,  incapacities,  auj  privileges,  are  va- 
rious. 

1.  In  matters.  The  law  of  England  does 

in  fome  cafes  privilege  an  infant  under  the  age  of  21, 
as  to  common  mifdcii^ranours ; fo  as  to  efcape  fine, 
iinprifonment,  and  the  like:  and  particularly  in  the 
caies  of  omiflioo,  as  not  repairing  a bridge,  or  a high 
way,  2nd  other  fimilar  uflLUces  ^ fur,  not  having  the 
command  of  his  fortune  till  the  age  of  21,  he  wants 
the  capacity  10  do  thofe  things  which  the  law  rcc^uircs. 

But  wheic  there  is  any  oolormus  breach  of  tl»c  peace, 
a riot,  battery,  or  the  like,  (which  infants  when  full-  Calwrv. 
grown  are  at  leall  as  liable  as  others  to  commie)  ; for 
thofe,  an  infant  above  the  age  of  14  is  equally  liable 
to  luHcr,  as  a perfoa  of  the  full  age  of  21- 
S With 
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With  TCi^rd  to  capital  tnmei,  the  law  is  ftltl  more 
minute  and  ctrcumfpi  A j diftinguilhinpr  with  gixaicr 
oicetf  the  fcveral  degrees  of  age  and  dlfcretion.  By 
the  ancient  Saxon  law.  the  age  of  twelve  years  wa^ 
cAaldilhed  for  the  acc  of  pofliblc  difcretlon,  when  full 
the  underfUnding  mi^ht  open;  and  from  thence  till 
the  offender  was  14^  it  was  wj/  fmliertMi  pr<}ximi^  in 
which  he  might,  or  might  not,  be  guilty  of  a crime, 
according  to  his  natural  capacity  or  incapacity.  This 
was  ihc  dubious  ftage  of  difcrelion ; hut,  under  twelve, 
it  was  htU,  that  he  could  nut  be  guilty  in  will,  neither 
after  fouriccn  could  be  fnppofed  tnm>cent,  of  any  c»« 
pital  crime  wiiich  he  in  fadl  committed.  But  by  the 
liw,  as  it  now  (lands,  and  hau  llood  at  (rail  cvir  (ince  the 
time  of  Kdward  111.  the  capacity  of  doing  ill,  or  con* 
trattiog  guilt,  is  Qot  fo  much  mcafnred  by  years  and 
days,  as  hy  the  (Irength  of  the  delinquent’s  under* 
(landing  and  judgment.  Fur  one  lad  of  11  years  old 
may  have  as  much  cunning  as  another  of  14 ; and  in 
ihrfe  cafes  our  maxim  is,  lliat  mail'ia  £icttm, 

lender  feven  years  of  age,  indeed,  an  intant  cannot 
be  guilty  of  felony;  for  then  a frlonioua  diferetion  is 
almoll  kn  impoffibility  In  nrtturc  ; but  ac  eight  years 
old,  he  may  be  guilty  of  felony.  Allb,  under  14, 
though  an  infant  (liali  be prima faof  adjudged  to  be  Mia 
in  f<tpax,  yet  if  it  appear  to  the  court  and  jury  that  he 
VinMi copax,  and  could  difeern  between  good  and  evil, 
he  may  be  convicled  and  fuffer  death.  Thus  a girl  of 
T)  has  been  burnt  fur  killing  her  millrrfs:  and  one 
boy  of  ten,  and  another  of  nine  years  old,  who  liad 
killed  their  companions,  have  been  fcntcnced  to  death, 
aud  he  of  Uii  years  a^iully  hanged  ; becaufc  it  ap> 
peared  upon  their  trials,  that  the  one  hid  hiiAftlf,  and 
the  other  htd  the  body  he  had  killed ; which  hiding 
maniferted  a confcioulnefs  of  guilt,  aud  a difcrelion 
to  difeem  between  g04>d  and  evil.  And  there  was  an 
inOance  in  the  lad  century,  where  a boy  of  eight  years 
old  was  tried  at  Abingtoii  for  firing  two  barns;  and, 
it  appearing  that  he  had  malice,  revenge,  and  cunning, 
he  was  found  guilty,  condemned,  and  hanged  accord* 
ingly.  Thus  alfo,  in  very  modem  ttmei>,  a boy  of 
ten  years  old  was  convi^cd  on  his  own  confeilion  of 
murdering  his  bedfellow  ; there  appearing  in  hit  whole 
behaviour  plain  tokens  uf  a mifehievous  difpofulon; 
and,  ati  the  fparing  this  boy  merely  ou  account  of  his 
tender  yesrs  might  he  of  darrgeruus  conftquence  to 
the  public,  by  propagating  a nctiua  that  children  might 
cumniil  fuch  atrocious  crimes  with  impunity,  it  was 
unanimoolly  agreed  *hy  all  the  judges,  ih^t  he  was  a 
prj;er  fubjedl  of  capital  puniihmcut.  But,  in  all 
Lch  cafes,  the  evideuce  of  that  malice,  wiiich  is  to 
(upply  age,  ought  to  be  firoog  aud  clear  beyond  alt 
doubt  an<t  contradiction. 

2.  In  vrii/ matters.  The  ages  of  male  and  female  are 
different  fur  different  purpofes.  A mailc  at  1 2 years  old 
may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance;  at  <4  is  at  the  years 
of  diferrtiun,  and  therefore  mayconfiut  01  difagrcc  to 
marriage,  may  choofc  his  guardian,  and,  ifhisdifcie* 
tion  he  adually  proved,  may  make  his  tefiament  of  his 
perfonsi  eilate;  at  17  may  be  an  executor;  and  at  21 
IB  at  bis  own  difpofal,  and  may  alleiic  his  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels.  A female,  alfu  at  frven  years  of  age  may 
be  bctrulhed  or  given  in  marriage;  at  nine  is  intitlcd 
to  dower;  at  12  is  at  years  of  maiurity,  and  therefore 
nay  cenfent  or  difagtcc  to  isairiage,  aod,  if  pioud 


to  have  fuflicient  dfferetton,  may  bequeath  her  perfuiia! 
eftaie  ; at  14  is  at  years  of  legal  difcrttimi,  tud  may 
chmift  a guardian ; at  1 7 m.iy  be  (xecuirix ; and  at  1 1 
may  difpi^fe  of  hcrfclf  and  Iicr  Undi.  So  that  full  age 
in  mile  or  female  is  2 1 yean,  which  age  is  completed 
on  the  day  preceding  the  annivcrCsry  of  a perfim's 
birth  ; wlio  till  that  time  is  an  infant,  and  fo  llyird  m 
law.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans,  women 
were  never  of  age,  but  ful  jeCt  to  pirpvtual  gitardisn- 
fhlp,  unlefi  when  married,  in  nujrrjm 

virif  and,  when  that  perpetual  tutelage  wore  away  in 
prrvcefs  of  time,  we  find  that,  in  females  as  w'ell  aa 
malts,  full  age  was  not  till  2y  years  Thus  by  the 
conllitution  of  different  kingdoms,  this  period,  which 
is  merely  arbittary,  and  juris  p'fnht,  is  fixed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Svotlarid  agrees  with  England  iti  this 
point (I>utli  piohably  copying  from  the  old  Saxon 
condituctutisoii  the  continent,  which  extended  the  age 
of  minority  oJ  annum  v/^^mum  ^rimum,  et  ec  ufque  ju» 
venes  fub  lutelam  rrp'ntuel  ):  but  m Naples  perfons  ore 
of  full  age  at  18  ; in  France,  with  regard  to  mar* 
liage,  not  till  30;  and  in  Holland  at  25. 

The  vciy  difabilities  oT  infants  are  privileges;  in 
order  to  fccurr  them  from  hurting  thcmfelvcs  by  their 
own  improvidrnl  acls.  An  infant  cannot  be  fued  but 
under  the  prott<flion,  and  joining  the  name,  of  his 
puardian;  for  he  is  to  defend  him  againll  all  attacks 
as  well  by  law  as  otherwife;  but  he  may  fue  either  by 
his  guardian,  or  pnclx-in  amy,  his  next  friend  who  is 
not  )iis  guardian.  This  procheia  amy  may  be  any  per- 
fon  who  will  undertake  the  infant’s  caufc  ; and  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  an  infant,  by  his  prochem  amy, 
inlUtutes  a fuit  In  equity  againll  a fraudulent  guar- 
dian. 

With  regard  to  ertates  and  civil  property,  an  itifaat 
hath  many  privileges*  In  general,  an  infant  ffiall  lofc 
nothing  by  nonclaim,  or  negleft  of  demanding  hia 
tit.ht  i nor  (hall  any  other  lachet  or  acgligcncc  be  im- 
puted to  an  infant,  except  in  foroc  very  particular  cafes. 

It  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  neither  aiiuic 
his  lands  nor  do  any  legal  adl,  nor  make  a deed,  nor 
indeed  any  manner  of  contra^,  that  will  bind  him. 
But  llill  to  at!  thefe  rules  there  are  feme  exceptions  ; 
part  of  vvliith  were  jutl  now  mentioned  in  reckoning 
up  the  diffeirnt  capacities  whicli  tltey  affumt  at  differ* 
ent  ages:  and  there  are  others,  a few  of  which  i;  may 
not  be  improper  to  recite,  aa  a general  fpecimrn  of  the 
whole.  And,  fiiit,  it  is  true,  that  iufimu  cannot  atienc 
their  cllates ; but  infant  truileel,  or  mortgagees,  arc 
enabled  to  convey,  under  the  dirc«^ion  of  the  court  of 
chancery  or  cxchequci,  ur  other  cour%  of  equity,  the 
efiates  they  hold  in  trud  or  mortgage,  to  fuch  perfim 
as  the  cdurt  (ball  appoint.  A!fo  it  is  generally  true, 
that  an  infant  can  do  do  legal  act:  yet  an  infaui,  who 
has  an  adfowfon,  may  prefent  to  the  bentiicc  when  it 
bcccmes  void.  For  the  law  in  this  cafe  difpenlVs  w»ili 
one  rule,  in  order  to  mainufii  others  of  far  greater 
confcquencc : it  permits  an  infant  to  pn. tent  a clerk 
(who,  if  unfit,  may  be  rejcdled  by  the  bifUop),  rather 
than  cither  fuffer  the  church  to  l>e  iinfervcd  till  he 
cumes  of  age,  or  petini:  the  infant  to  be  debarred  of 
his  right  by  Upfe  to  the  bilhop.  Aii  infant  may  alfo 
purchafe  landi,  but  bis  purehafe  is  incomplete  ; for, 
when  he  comts  to  age,  he  may  either  agree  or  diiagrec 
to  it,  as  he  thinks  prudent  or  proper,  wilbou;  alleging 

any 
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I Tarie  any  re*fnn;  and  fo  may  hU  hdr$  after  him,  if  he  dies 
. , without  having  completed  hi*  agreement.  It  ia,  far- 

. ' ther,  generally  true,  that  an  infant,  under  21,  can  make 

no  deed  but  what  ia  afietward*  voidable  ; yet  in  fome 
cafes  he  may  bind  himfetf  apprentice  by  deed  indented 
Of  indcnlurrs,  for  feven  years;  and  he  may  by  deed  or 
u*IU  appoint  a guuidian  to  hia  children,  tf  he  has  any. 
X.adly,  it  is  generally  trite,  that  an  infant  can  make 
no  other  contra^  that  will  bind  him:  yet  he  may  bind 
himfclf  to  pay  for  his  ncceftary  meat,  drink,  apparel, 
phyfic,  and  fuch  other  neceHariei  t and  likcwife  for  his 
good  teaching  and  tuilrudlon,  whereby  he  may  protit 
himfclf  afterwards. 

INFANTE,  and  Infanta,  all  the  fons  and  daugh- 
im  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  except  the 
tided  ; the  princes  being  called  and  the  prin* 

C(.llei  infar-ia$> 

INTANTRy,  in  military  a^irs,  the  whole  body 
of  fooi'foldiers,  whether  independent  companies  or  re- 
giments.—The  word  takes  its  origin  from  one  of  the 
infantas  of  S{Vtin,  who,  finding  tliat  the  army  com- 
manded by  the  king  her  father  had  bten  defeated  by 
the  Moors,  ail'embled  a body  of  foot- fold iers,  and  with 
iliem  engaged  and  totally  routed  the  enemy.  In  me- 
mory of  this  event,  and  to  dfftingiufh  the  foot-foldiers, 
who  were  nut  before  held  in  much  confideration,  they 
received  the  name  of  infiinlry, 

It:4vy’GrmiJ  Isrjstkr,  among  tlic  ancients  vvere 
fuch  as  wore  a complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  engaged 
with  broad  flitclds  and  long  fpears.  lliey  were  the 
flower  nud  Urength  of  the  Grecian  armies,  and  had 
the  highefi:  rank  of  military  honour. 

I Amvd  iHfANtkr^  among  the  ancients,  were 
deiigiicd  fur  ikirmtlhcs,  and  fur  fighting  at  a diflnnce. 
Their  weapons  were  arrows,  darts,  or  flings. 

I^lhi  IsfAN^tr%  among  the  modems,  lave  only 
bceu  in  ufe  flnee  the  year  1656.  I'hcy  have  no  camp- 
iquipage  to  carry,  and  their  arms  and  accuuircmcMs 
are  much  lighter  than  thufe  of  the  infantry.  Eight 
torantry  arc  the  eyes  of  a general,  and  the  givers  of 
Ilcep  and  fafety  to  an  army.  Wherever  there  is 
found  li|^ht  cavalry,  there  fliould  be  light  infantiy. 
They  fluuild  be  accufiomed  to  the  pace  of  four  miles 
an  hour,  as  their  ufual  marching  puce,  and  to  be  able 
to  march  at  five  miles  an  hour  upon  all  particular  oc- 
cafions.  Moil  of  the  powers  on  the  continent  have 
light  infantry.  It  is  only  of  Late  years  that  light  in&ntry 
came  to  be  ufed  in  the  Britifli  army  : But  now  every, 
regiment  has  a company  of  light  infantry,  whofc  lla- 
liuD  is  on  the  left  of  the  regiment,  the  right  being  oc- 
cupied by  thc4  renadieri. 

INFATUATE,  to  prepolTcfi  any  one  in  favour  of 
fbmc  ptrfon  or  thing  tliat  does  not  deferve  it,  fo  far  os 
that  he  cannot  cafily  be  difiEufed.— The  word  infa- 
tuali  comes  fiom  the  Eatin  Jaiuut  fool of  fari^ 
“ 10  fpeak  out,*'  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
FAi,  whence  which  fignifics  the  fame  with  Viita 
in  Eatin,  or  /rs/vtw  in  Engiiib  ; and  the  rcafon  is,  bc- 
caule  their  prophets  or  pHtils  'iired  to  be  fei/ed  with  a 
kind  of  mauiiefs  or  folly,  when  they  began  to  make 
their  prediclions,  or  deliver  oracles. 

The  Romans  called  ihufe  petf^int  inftUuati^  who  fan* 
cied  they  had  (ecu  vition<(,  or  imagined  the  god  Faunm, 
whom  they  called  I'atuut^  had  appeared  to  them. 


INFECTION,  among  phyficiaos.  Sec  Cokta-  lnfedli«j 

OIOK.  H 

INFEFTMENT,  in  Scots  law,  the  folemnity  of  °tion.  * 
the  delivery  of  an  heritable  luhjed  to  the  piirchafer.  1 

INFERIA-I,  facriticeii  .offered  by  the  Romans  to 
the  Dn  Mana^  or  the  fouls  of  decesfed  heroes  or  other 
tUuflrious  prrfons,  or  even  any  relation  orperfoo  w'hufe 
memory  was  lirld  in  veneration.  Thcfc  facrifices  con* 
fiAed  of  hooey,  water,  wine,  milk,  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims, variety  of  balt'amic  unguents,  chaplets,  and  loofe 
flowers.  The  victims  upon  tbefe  occafions  were  ge- 
neiall;  of  the  fmaller  cattle,  though  in  ancient  limee 
they  facriherd  (laves  or  captives : But  what  a fhock- 
ing  view  docs  this  give  us  of  their  fentiments  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  if  nothing  but  murder,  cruelty,  and 
human  blood,  could  fatisfy  or  piove  acceptable  to  an 
human  foul!  'Flie  facrifices  were  ufually  black  and 
barren.  The  altars  on  which  they  were  offered  were 
holes  dug  in  the  ground. 

The  honey,  water,  wine,  dec.  were  ufed  as  libations* 
and  were  poured  on  the  tombs  of  children  by  children, 
on  thofe  of  virgins  by  virgins,  and  on  tliufe  of  married 
men  by  women.  The  inftriA  were  offered  on  the  91b 
and  30th  days  after  interment  amongtl  the  Greeks,  and 
repeated  in  the  month  Antheflerinn.  l^c  whole  of 
this  article  applies  equally  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. 

INFIBl^LATION,  in  antiquity.  It  was  a cu- 
Aom  among  the  Romans  to  iofibulatc  their  tinging 
boys,  in  order  to  prefenre  their  voices : (or  this  ope- 
ration, which  prevented  their  rctrading  the  prepuce 
over  ilie  glans,  and  is  the  very  reverfe  to  circumcition, 
kept  them  from  injuring  their  voices  by  premature  and 
prepoAerous  venery  : ftrving  as  a kind  of  padlock,  if 
not  to  their  iuclluations,  at  lead  to  their  abilities.  It 
appears  by  fume  paffagts  in  Martial,  that  a lefs  decent 
ufc  wail  made  of  infibulation  among  the  luxurious  Ro- 
mans: for  fome  ladies  of  diflin^ion,  it  feems,  look 
this  method  of  confining  iheir  paramoursto  their  own 
embraces.  Juvenal  alfo  liints  at  fame  fuch  pra^lice.  Cel- 
fus,  a chalte  author,  faysinfibulation  wasfomctimesprac- 
lifcd  for  the  fake  of  health,  and  that  nothing  dellroya 
it  more  than  the  tilly  pradice  this  operation  feems  in- 
tended to  prevent.  This  pradice  is  not  perhaps  like- 
ly to  be  revived;  if,  bow*evcr,  any  one  who  has  fuffered 
in  his  conflitution  by  prrpoAeruus  venery,  fbould  be 
able  to  get  children,  and  fliould  be  inclined  to  prevent 
the  fame  mistiH-tune  in  them  by  infibulation,  the  me- 
thod of  doing  it  is  thus:  The  Ocin  which  is  above  the 
glans  is  to  be  extended,  and  marked  on  both  tides  with 
ink,  where  it  it  perforated,  and  then  fuffered  to  ietra6k 
itfclf.  If  the  marks  recur  upon  the  glans,  too  much 
of  the  fkin  has  betn  taken  up,  and  we  muR  make  the 
marks  farther  ; if  the  glans  remain  firce  from  them, 
tlicy  Ihow  the  proper  place  for  affixing  a fibula:  then 
pafs  a needle  and  thread  through  the  ikin  where  tlie 
marks  are,  and  tic  the  threads  together;  taking  care 
to  move  it  every  day,  until  the  parts  about  the  perfo- 
rations arc  vicatnTcd:  this  being  cHedtd,  take  out  the 
thread,  and  put  in  the  libula  ; wixieh  the  lighter  it  ia 
the  belter. 

Authors  have  not  determined  what  the  fibula  of  tSe 
ancient  furgeon  was,  though  no  doubt  it  was  for 
different  purpofes.  In  the  prcleni  cafe,  the  fibula 
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InfiJclf  rceoai  to  mean  a rin?  of  metal,  not  unlike  what  the 

^ Infidelity.  people  put  tnrough  the  nofei  of  fwine. 

’ INFIDEL,  a terra  applied  to  fuch  perfoni  as  are 

not  haptizrd,  and  that  do  not  believe  the  truths  of  the 
ChTitlian  rcliKiOR.  See  Deist. 

IN'FIDELi  rY,  in  .1  general  fenfc,  denotes  want 
of  filth  or  belief  in  fepard  to  any  fubject  or  tranfatti  m. 

Is/tbiLiTY  iigoifies  a dilbclicf  of  CbrUlU- 

nity. 

• Kntx't  methods  (f*yi  an  elegant  modern  Ef 

fayill  *)  which  the  vanity  of  man  has  devifed  with  a 
vicMT  to  acquire  ilillindion,  there  is  none  cafier  than 
that  of  pr-ikiTin^  a diibclief  of  the  eUabliihed  leligion. 
That  which  fliockj  the  feelings  of  thofe  with  whom 
we  coQverfe,  eanriot  fail  of  attra<^ing  aoticc;  and  as 
the  vain  are  ufualty  Cttnfid^-fiff , they  utter  their  doubts 
with  an  air  fa  otacular  and  decii'ive,  as  induces  the 
fimfdcto  think  them  profoundly  wife.  Audacity,  with 
little  ingenuity,  will  attract  the  eyes  of  fptCtacors,  and 
this  will  fufficicntlT  anfwrr  tlie  purpofeof  manyamon^ 
the  profefled  onhelicvcri.  Ooc  might  be  diverted,  if 
one  were  not  hurt,  at  feeing  a circle  of  Oily  admirers, 
gaping  and  fixing  thu'r  eyes  on  fotne  half-learned  aud 
impudent  prater,  who  throws  out  oblique  infnuations 
againil  the  Bible,  the  clergy,  or  the  facraninit.  TheCe 
are  fertile  topics  of  wit  and  ingenuity;  but  it  mlglii 
mori.ty  the  vanity  of  fomc  vcTy  vain  writers  and  talk- 
e-^,  if  they  were  to  recollect,  what  is  undoubtedly  true, 
th.it  it  is  a rpecici  of  wit  and  iugemn'ty  which  nut  only 
the  vilcil,  but  the  moH  llupid  and  illiterate  of  man- 
kind, have  frequently  difplayed  in  all  its  pofliblc  per- 
fcclion. 

There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  but  that  i-anity  is  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  iuhdcUty.  It  tnu(l  be  the  foie 
caufe  of  cuinouinicating  it  to  others,  by  writing  or 
converfation.  For  let  us  fuppofe  the  cafe  of  a very 
humane,  judicious,  and  learned  man,  cntcitaining  doubu 
of  the  truth  of  Chritlianity : if  he  cannot  clear  his 
doubts  by  examination,  be  w ill  yet  recoiled  that  doubts 
are  no  certainties  i and,  before  he  endeavours  to  pro- 
pagate hU  fccpticifm,  he  will  alk  himfelf  thefe  que- 
llions:  Am  1 quite  convinced  that  what  1 doubt  of 

cannot  poffthiy  be  true?  If  I am  convinc-:d  of  it,  am  I 
fure  that  the  publication  of  my  opiuiuns  will  not  do 
more  harm  than  gCHid  I Is  not  the  diihirbmg  of  any 
long-elUbhthed  civil  conilitutioa  attended  with  cimfu- 
lion,  rebeUton,  bhxxlihed,  and  rum  f And  arc  not  the 
majority  of  men  more  dr  mgiy  attached  to  the  religion 
lhao  tlie  gowrrumeni  of  their  forefathers  ? Will  it 
ferve  my  country  to  introduce  difeontent  of  any  fpccies? 
May  not  thofe  innovutions  in  religion,  which  difeon- 
tent  may’  introduce,  lead  to  all  the  evils  which  are 
caufed  by  freory  and  fanaticiim  f Granting  that  I 
were  able  to  make  a party  furroidahle  enough  to  cru^h 
oppofiti  m and  to  exterminate  Chrillianity,  liill  am  I 
certain  that  1 a^,  mi  this  indance,  like  a g«*od  member 
of  fociety  ! For  is  not  this  fyitem,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  fmndly  to  fociety  f I mull  confeis  it ; its 
grcatell  enemies  have  acknowledged  it.  What  motive 
then  can  induce  me  to  divulge  my  doubts  of  its  authen- 
ticity f Not  the  good  of  mankind;  fur  it  is  already 
allowed  by  unbelievers,  that  the  good  of  inankiuJ  is 
iotereftfd  in  the  behef  of  its  divine  urigiual.  Is  it  for 
uiy  own  good,  and  with  a view  to  be  convinced  f 1 
wiL  iiot  deceive  mjfcif:  o^y  motive,  2 fufpe^,  is  uf 


another  kind ; fordo  I read  thofe  books  which  have  InCdelrTr. 
been  already  written  to  fatisfy  dmilar  doubts  f No-  —y— 
thing  but  the  vanity  of  appeanng  to  be  wiftr  than  my- 
credulous  neighbours  can  tod&ce  me  to  interrupt  the 
htppinefi  of  their  belief.  But  vanity  of  this  fort, 
which  tends  lu  didurb  fodely,  to  injure  tbcuatn»nal 
morals,  and  to  rob  many  ihuufand  tadividn.«U  uf  a co- 
pious fourcc  of  fweet  and  folid  comfort,  mull  be  pro- 
iiounceJ  extreme  wickednefs,  even  according  to  the 
obvious  diClates  of  natural  religion.  1 dial!  bA  the 
part  of  a good  citizen  and  a good  man,  by  conhnming 
to  a fyllcm  whofe  benvdeiat  influence  1 feel  and  con- 
fefs,  and  by  endeavouring  to  acquire  a belief  in  that 
which  has  for  fo  many  centuries  been  ett«bhthcd, 
and  wliich  promifes  to  foothe  me  in  diilrcfs  with  the 
fwcctcfl  coikfoliticm-s  and  to  brighten  the  difmal  hour 
of  death,  the  hiipe  cf  a more  glorious  and  happy 
flate  cf  cxiUcnce-  At  ali  events,  1 lhall  huve  the 
ruibfsC.lion  of  having  comnupded  myfeif  fo  far,  as  no^ 
to  have  run  the  hazard  of  eitdangcring  the  welfare  of 
my  fcllow-crcaturea,  either  here  or  hereafter,  by  in- 
dulging  a degiee  of  vanity,  which,  in  a creature  fo 
weak  and  fo  ihort-lived  as  mylclf,  is  a folly  very  in- 
coubllcnt  with  the  fuperior  wifjum  which  2 feem  to 
arrogate. 

“ 1 will  venture  to  repeat  (continues  our  author),  that 
all  writers  againll  Chnlli.-iiiity,  however  they  may  af- 
fcA  even  the  extremes  of  benevolence,  honour,  phihi- 
fobpy,  and  enlargement  of  mind,  areaAuaied  by  vani- 
ty and  wickedncls  of  hcaiu  Their  motives  arc  as  mean, 
fcldlh,  narrow,  and  in  every  refpcA  unju.tiriable.  aa 
the  teiidc.'.cy  of  their  writings  is  mifchicvnus  Their 
malice  ia  ollen  Impotent,  lluougli  the  fooitih  fophtllry 
of  their  arguments ; but,  if  ever  it  be  fuccelsfu),  it  is 
highly  injurious:  and  indeed,  eonfidenng  their  inuivcs 
anJ  the  probable  confequencea  of  their  riKieavouis,  the 
mfidel  writer  is  a greater  enemy  to  fociety,  and  c«jolc- 
qnently  guiltier,  according  to  all  the  ptinciples  of  fo- 
ciai  union,  than  llie  thief  or  the  traitor.  IViftcuihm. 
would,  however,  only  promote  his  caufc,  and  his  pro- 
per puoif!irr/:ot  » contempt* 

**  It  is  certainly  no  derogation  from  the  charaAer  of  a 
man  of  fenfc,  to  conform,  even  while  he  is  lb  iiiifortu- 
natc  as  to  doubt  their  truth,  to  the  opinions  uf  his 
country.  His  conformity  will  prohthly  had  him  to  a- 
train  of  adions  and  of  thought,  which,  in  due  time, 
will  indoce  him  to  behcvc.  But,  if  that  fhouhl  not 
happen,  yet  he  will  act,  as  very  wife  imj  very  great 
iiHU  have  a;ied.  in  paying  a rcrpcdbil  deference  to  the 
avowed  conviction  cf  others.  The  moll  intelligent  and 
powerful  men  of  ancient  Rome,  not  only  appealed  to 
believe  a very  ablurd  and  hurtful  f)ileni^ut  afiitted  iii 
all  its  ccicinontcs  as  prielts.  Even  Sjctates,  who  evi- 
dciitly  cfiteriained  fume  n«)ti<Mis  adequate  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  one  great  and  fupteme  Being,  yet  thought 
ic  was  a duty  which  he  owed  to  his  couiitiy,  fo  far  to 
coufiinn  to  the  wretched  cllublilhmeot,  as  to  order  iu 
his  dying  words  a facnlice  to  Aifcidsptus.  This  cx- 
terual  conformity  to  the  national  religion  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  hypocrify.  If  indeed  it  ii  cariicd 
to  exuemes,  or  zealuuOy  afl'cArd,  it  certainly  is  very 
blameabic  and  contemptible  deceit  ; but  while  it  krt  ps 
within  the  bounds  of  rcafon  and  moderation,  it  ought 
to  be  calkd  a decent  deftieikcc  to  the  optDions  ot  the 
inajouty,  anTing  from  humility,  and  from  a dUire  u> 
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hA.Uhif.  maintain  tb<  tranquillity  of  tLc  Hate*  an^  to  continue 
w"'  ail  innctcent  anti  u(cful  fflkenii  which  haa  and  will  »!• 
ways  greatly  contribute  toUnea  the  quantity  and  de* 
giee  Utth  of  moral  and  df  natural  eviL 

**  I'bc  earicllf  after  all,  ur  at  ieaH  the  mufl  cfTcfl  ».l 
otrihod  of  appearing  in  any  charadicr,  i«  really  to  be 
what  we  wiih  to  appear.  Uat  belief,  you  wnll  lay,  u 
not  in  our  power,  and  bow  can  we  believe  what  appeara 
to  u»  incredible  f Certainly  you  cannot  while  it  ap« 
pear*  incredible.  But  let  me  alk  you,  whether  you 
have  t.ikcn  any  paln'^  to  believe,  or  have  at  once  and 
at  a gUnce  perfoaded  yourfeif,  that  the  ChriAian  rc> 
ligion  is  ttrtally  filfe  ? It  ii  probable  that  a great  uunv 
l^r  of  fceptical  writera  never  gave  themlVlvei  the 
trouble  to  read  thofe  fcripturei  which  they  warmly 
i»ppofe.  They  hear  objeCtiuoa,  they  read  otjcCtionSf 
and  they  findi  that  from  men  of  reputed  wit  and  inge- 
nuity the  objediona  often  originalc.  They  aUo  wiih 
to  be  reputed  men  of  w\x  and  ingenuity,  and  therc- 
fo!C  eagerly  adopt  the  language  and  fcntiincni^  of  the 
order..  I'erhaps  the  vanity  and  pride  of  this  daft 
of  men  will  render  all  aitcmpts  to  convince  them 
abeutive  * but  to  uiodeA  <i«Mibter«,  and  to  thofe  whofe 
good  fenfe  and  good  dirpolitiona  lead  them  to  wiih  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  their  country,  it  niay  not  be 
uficleGi  to  fug^cll  advice,  with  a view  to  facilitate  their 
conviction. 

“ The  chief  thing  required  i*  to  free  ihemfclves  from 
the  pride  of  human  reafon.  Humility  (and  furtly  our 
biindnefa  and  imperfections  are  fufficirut  to  render  u» 
bumble,  if  we  would  be  reafonable),  humility  will 
open  our  hearts,  and  belief  will  hud  admifljori.  Sin- 
cere endeavours,  fccoodcd  by  prayers,  will  never  fail 
to  help  our  unbelief.  But,  aUff  a tine,  gay,  fpirited, 
libcml,  and  enlarged  rm>dcrn  phllofophcr,  would  be 
alhamed  to  be  found  on  his  knees,  or  with  a Teilimcnt 
in  his  polTifTion.  There  i*  fcarcely  any  vicious  a^,  or 
any  vicious  book,  which  would  put  him  fo  much  to  the 
blufh. 

**  A modeft  wcU-meaoing  titan  might,  however,  one 
fhould  think,  divell  himfcir  of  ihufc  prejudices  which 
prevent  the  p<jfTibility  of  belief,  by  the  following  foil- 
ioqoy  : * 1 find  myfelf  placed  in  a world  abounding 
with  evil  and  mifery.  Under  the  immediate  prefTure 
of  it,  1 feci  my  heart  inclining,  like  the  Dtcdle  to  the 
norih,  by  its  natural  tendency,  fo  the  Deity  for  Tup- 
port-  Min,  of  all  animah,  is  the  only  one  who  has  the 
leofc  of  religion.  Keeliiig  this  diAin^tive  propenfity 
uf  my  nature,  I look  around  to  difcuvcr  to  what  ob- 
jcdl,  and  in  w*bat  mamwr,  that  part  of  my  Allow  crea- 
lutes,  who  live  in  the  fame  fucicty  with  uiyfclf,  piy 
their  aduiatio^  I And  a fyllem  of  religion  already 
cAahlilhcd,  ana  which  has  bctfn  eAabliAtcd  in  the  moll 
enUghtened  countries  uf  the  carih  near  2000  years.  I 
refoivc  to  examine  il.  It  claims  that  ufpect  from  its 
antiquity  nnd  univcrfality.  Many  diiHcuItics  appear 
ou  the  firA  infpedion.  My  reafon  isofteu  Aaitled,  aud 
my  belief  wavers.  But  1 will  not  yet  give  up  a point 
of  fo  ferious  importance,  without  further  and  clofer 
attention  to  it.  I rcAecl,  that  2COO  years  is  a vail 
fpace  in  the  age  of  the  world.  How  many  myriads 
of  men  like  mytclf  lave  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  du- 
ring that  time  ! And  were  all  of  them  fools  or  hypo- 
crtles  f U could  not  have  been.  Can  the  undcrAand- 
iog  of  a poor  individual,  juA  come  into  the  wmld,  and 
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Iiatdly  knowing  where  he  U,  coTrprcbcod  on  inttiition  f- 
ati  chjtdt  of  fuch  magnitude,  and  make  the  mighty 
difeov*  ry  which  hat  cicaped  mdlioni  of  the  wifc.A  and  *'  . 
motl  hsmod  of  mortals^  Or,  fuppoliag  that  they  all 
perceived  the  deception,  am  I then  at  Ull  the  orly  bo- 
neA  mao  wh<»  will  confefs  it  ? 1 am  allianicd  to  avow  » 

fuch  an  idea  to  myfelf.  But  yet,  if  1 reject  what 
iliey  icccived,  furclr  1 avow  it  in  the  more  cxpreilive 
language  of  my  co'idu^.  Pride,  1 fear,  is  the  h ua- 
dstion  of  my  fcepticlfm ; and  humility  muA  form  the 
balls  of  TO)  i-?licl.  1 will  cheek  my  own  prtfumption, 
and  reject  the  cavih  uf  x’ain  and  fodifh  philofophy. 

Shall  d poor  wcdk  crtalurc,  who  comcih  up  like  a • 

Aower,  and  is  cut  duwn,  who  Aeeth  as  a fliadaw,  and 
titx'er  coiitinucth  in  une  Aay,  prefume  lo  pronounce  de- 
ciAvrIy  in  (Hat  little  |>cribd,  in  which  he  has  Icarcely 
time  to  h-Hik  about  him  before  he  dies,  againil  a (y- 
Hem  which  has  Arong  internal  aud  cxurnal  evidence 
of  divine  original,  which  is  moA  ulcfiiland  comfoi table, 
and  which  has  bcx'ii  admiited  aiotmg  a great  porthm 
uf  mankirtd  during  almoA  20  centuries?  No,  it  is  the 
i)r!l  wifdoin  (o  be  humble.  Humility  will  be  followed 
by  grace,  and  grace  by  faith,  and  faith  by  falvation. 

It  plainly  appears,  that  I can  lotc  nothing  by  belief, 
but  fome  ut  thofe  cxcelTive  and  irregular  eojovuicnts, 
wltich  would  dcAruy  my  health  and  life ; but  I may 
poflibly  gain  a glory  aud  a luppinels  which  fhall  con* 
tinue  to  all  eternity.*' 

INFINI  TE,  that  which  ha?  neither  beginning  oor 
cud  ; in  which  fenfe  God  aioiie  is  infinite. 

iiifiiute  is  alfo  ufud  to  fignify  that  which  has  had  a 
beginning,  ^ut  will  have  no  end,  as  angcU  aud  human 
fouls.  Thu  makes  what  the  fchoolmen  c^ll 
a ^rte i as,  on  the  contrary,  by  inftiitum  a p.trft 
oMtt  they  mean  that  which  has  an  end,  but  had  no  be* 
ginning. 

Ivnhirt  ^r4n/Wr/.  The  very  idea  of  magnitudes 
infinitely  great,  ur  fuch  as  exceed  any  afligoable  quan- 
tities, diKS  include  a negaiiou  of  limits ; yet  it  we 
ueaily  examine  this  nutlon,  we  fhal!  find  that  fuch  mag- 
nitudes are  not  equal  airmng  tbemUlvcs,  but  that  there 
are  really,  bciidrs  infinite  length  and  infinite  area, 
thice  feveral  forts  of  inAnits  fulidity  ; all  of  wh'ch  are 
qttanUUtttfui  genet  'u,  and  that  thofe  of  each  fpccics  aie 
in  given  pro|>urtions. 

Infinite  Icntjth,  or  a line  infinitely  long,.  Is  to  be 
coofidered  either  as  beginning  at  a point,  and  fo  inti* 
niiily  extended  one  way,  or  elle  both  ways  from  ilie 
fame  point;  in  which  cafe  the  one,  which  is  a begin- 
ning infinity,  is  the  one  half  uf  the  whole,  wHitch  is 
the  Turn  of  the  beginning  and  ccafing  infinity  ; or,  as 
may  be  faid,  of  infinitx  a parlr  ante  and  o*parft  pofit 
which  is  analogous  to  eternity  in  lime  and  duration,  in 
which  there  is  always  a«  much  to  follow  as  is  psA,  from 
any  point  or  moment  of  time  ; nor  doth  the  addition 
or  fubdu^ion  of  finite  length,  or  fpace  of  time,  alter 
Uie  cafe  either  in  infinity  or  eternity,  fince  both  (lie  une 
or  the  other  cannot  be  any  part  of  the  whole. 

INFINITESIMALS,  among  maihemsticians,  are 
defined  to  he  infinitely  fmall  quantities. 

In  the  method  of  infiniteriiiuilr,  the  clement, by  wJilcH 
any  quantity  increafes  or  dccrvsfes,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
infinitely  tman;  and  isgeocraily  expreffed  by  (wo  or 
more  terms,  lame  of  which  are  infinitely  lets  than  the 
rcA  I which  being  ncglcAcd  as  of  no  importaoce,  the 
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'InSfittiw  renainnig  tenni  form  what  la  eaUed  tlie  Ajftrt»ee  of 
I)  tho  ^ofufcJ  quantity.  The  terms  that  arc  ncglcAcd  in 
lBfltfr>ce>^  manner,  as  infinitely  left  than  the  other  terma  of 
' the  element,  are  the  rery  fame  which  arife  in  confe- 
qoence  of  the  acccleratroo,  or  retardation,  of  the  gene- 
rating motion,  during  the  inhniteiy  fmall  time  in 
which  the  element  if  generated;  fo  that  the  remaining 
terms  cxprefa  the  dements  that  would  have  been  pro- 
duced in  that  time,  if  the  generating  motiou  had  con- 
tinued uniform  x therefore  thofe  differencea  are  accu- 
•ratelv  in  ihc  fame  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  generating 
motions  or  fluxions.  And  hence,  though  in  this  me* 
thcxl  inAnitcfimal  parts  of  the  elements  are  neglected, 
the  conclufioot  are  accurately  true  without  even  an  in- 
finitclT  fmall  error,  and  agree  precifeiy  with  thofe  that 
are  deduced  by  the  method  by  fluxions.  See  Flux- 
ions. 

INFINITIVE,  in  grammar,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  moods,  which  ferve  for  the  conjugating  of  verbs. 
See  OxAMMsa. 

INFINITV,  the  quality  which  denominates  athing 
ioflnite.  See  McTArHYsics. 

INFIUMAKV,  a kind  of  hofpital,  where  the  weak 
nd  fickly  arc  properly  taken  care  of. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  that  property  of  bodies 
which  difpofes  them  to  kindle  or  catch  Hre.  See  Fiafi, 
Tlams,  Phlogiston,  &c. 

INFLAMMATION,  in  medieme  and  forgery,  a 
Tcdnefs  and  fweliing  of  any  part  of  the  body,  attended 
with  heat,  pain,  and  fymptoma  of  fever.  Sce(the/H- 
4ex  fuhjuined  to)  Midicins. 

JufiAMMATtoN  of  OSt  by  eontotlrattJ  Acidt.  See 
Chfmht*v,  n“  778. 

INFLATION,  forthfd  from  in  and  faiot;  of 

I blow  ;**  blowing  up,  the  a£t  of  Aretching  or  tiU- 
tng  any  flaccid  or  diflcnCble  body  with  a flatulent  or 
windy  fubflance. 

INFLECTED  xats.  See  IrfltBed  Rjts. 

INFLECTION,  called  alfo  a dtffroQhn^  and  drflec- 
tiout  m optics,  is  a property  of  ught,  by  reafon  of 
which,  when  it  comes  within  a certain  diftance  of  any 
body,  it  will  either  be  bent  from  it,  or  towards  it  t 
which  if  a kind  of  imperfe^  refledUon  or  refradkiii. 
•See  Omes. 

INFLECTION,  or  Point  ^ /y«*crm.v,  in  the 
higher  grometry,  if  a point  where  a curre  ;bcgina  to 
bend  a contrary  way. 

iNrLRCTiON,  in  grammar,  the  variation  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  by  dcclcnlion  and  conjugation. 

INFLUENCE,  a quality  fuppofrd  to  flow  from  the 
heavenly  bodies,  cither  with  their  light  or  heat ; to 
which  aHrologers  idly  aftrihe  all  fublunary  events. 

Alchemifls  alfo,  v^o  to  ibis  aferibe  the  phtlofophera 
ftone,  tell  us,  that  every  thing  in  nalivre  is  produced 
by  rhe  mflocnce  of  the  liars,  tfthicb,  in  their  palfage 
through  tbe  atmofphere,  imbibe  many  of  its  moil\ 
•parts,  the  grolTrfl  whereof  they  depoflt  in  the  lands  and 
earths  where  they  fall  { that  ibcfe,  filtrating  through 
the  pores  of  the  earth,  defeend  nen  to  the  centre, 
whence  thev  are  driviii,  by  the  central  live,  bade  again 
to  the  forface  ; and  in  tlieir  afeent,  hy  a narural  kind 
of  fiiblimaiion,  as  they  find  earths  duly  dtfpofed,  they 
■form  natural  bodies,  at ‘metals,  minerala,  and  vege- 
tables, &c.  Thus,  it  is  pretended,  that  chttniAr/, 
Voi.  IX.  PknL 


coofifliog  of  an  artificial  imimion  of  thefe  natural  ope-  lofhrtr.s. 
rations,  and  in  applying  active  principles  to  paffive  prin- 
ciples,  can  form  natural  bodies,  make  gold,  &c.  . _ * 

INFORMATION,  in  law,  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  crowo' office,  aa  what  in  other  courts  is  called  a 
detlariikn.  Sec  PaosECurinN. 

Informations  are  of  two  forts;  firil,  thofe  which  are 
partly  at  the  full  of  the  king,  and  partly  at  that  of  a 
fubje^  : and  ftcondly,  fuch  as  arc  only  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  The  former  are  iifijally  brotight  upon  penal 
llatutes,  which  inflidl  a penalty  upon  conviftjon  of  the 
offender,  one  part  to  the  ufe  of  the  kini;,  and  another 
to  the  ufe  of  the  informer.  By  the  llattite  3 1 KHx. 
c.  y.  no  profccuticN)  upon  any  penal  flatirte,  tbe  fuic 
and  benefit  whereof  are  limited  in  part  to  the  king 
and  in  part  to  the  profecutor,  can  be  brought  by  any 
common  informer  after  one  year  if  expired  fince  the 
conimiflinn  of  the  offence  1 nor  on  behalf  of  the  crown, 
after  the  lapfe  of  two  years  longer ; noP.%here  the  for- 
feitiire  is  originally  given  only  to  the  king,  can  fuch 
profecution  be  had  after  tbe  expiiauon  of  two  years 
from  the  commilfion  of  the  offence. 

The  informations  that  are  exhibited  in  (he  name  of 
the  king  atone,  are  alfo  of  trro  kinds:  hrff,  thofe 
which  are  tiuly  and  properly  his  owr\  fuiti,  and  filed 

ojido  by  hit  o»n  immediate  officer,  the  attomey- 
genera):  fccondly,  thofe  in  which,  though  the  king 
18  the  nominal  profecutor,  yet  it  is  at  (he  relation  of 
fome  private  perfon  or  common  informer ; and  they  arc 
filed  by  (he  king's  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  ufuatly  c.Kled  the  m-iftr  of  thr  eromm* 
offifet  who  if  for  this  piirpofe  the  Handing  officer  of  the 
public.  The  obje^f  of  the  king'*  own  profecutiona, 
filed  ex  «J^io  by  hit  own  attorney  general,  are  pro- 
perly foch  enormous  mifdemeanors,  as  peculiarly  tend 
to  diflurb  or  endanger  his  goveminent,  or  to  moled  or 
affront  him  in  the  regular  dtfeharge  of  hii  royal  func- 
tions, For  offences  fo  high  and  ^ngerous,  in  the  pu- 
oilhing  or  preventing  of  which  a moment's  delay  would  ^*"*'*^* 
be  fatal,  the  law  has  given  to  the  crown  the  povrer  of 
an  immediate  profecution,  without  waiting  for  any  pre- 
vious f^fdicatioo  to  any  other  tribunal : which  power, 
thua  neceflary,  aot  only  to  the  eafe  and  ftftty,  but  eves 
to  the  very  exiffence,  of  the  executive  magiffrate,  was 
originally  reierved  in  the  great  plan  of  the  Engltfh  con- 
ftitution,  wherein  provifion  it  wifely  made  for  tbe  due 
prefervation  of  aO  its  parts,  Tbe  obje^s  of  the  otlier 
Ipecica  of  informalio^s,  filed  by  the  raaffer  of  the  crown- 
office  upon  the  complaint  or  relation  of  a private  fub- 
jeA,  are  any  grofs  and  notorious  mirdemeanors,  riots, 
batteries,  libels,  and  other  immoralitlev  of  an  atro- 
cious kind,  not  peculiarly  tending  to  diilurb  the  go 
veroment  ( for  thofe  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  attorney- 
general),  bat  which,  on  account  of  their  magnitude 
or  pernicious  example,  deferve  the  moft  public  animad- 
vrrfioD.  And  when  an  information  is  filed,  either 
thus,  or  by  the  attomey-gencnil  etc  o^io,  it  aiuft  be 
tried  by  a petit  jnry  of  the  county  where  the  of* 
fence  arifes:  after  which,  if  the  defendant  be  found 
guilty,  be  muff  refort  to  (he  court  for  bis  puniflv 
ment.  Sec  a hiffory  and  vindication  of  this  rn^e  of 
profecution  in  the  work  cited  on  tbe  margin,  vol.  W, 
p.  3C9.— 31*. 

INFORMER,  (mjorma/or),  inlaw,  a perfon  that 
F f informa 
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1afr»At«i  infjrfint  agaiud,  or  ]jTofcculc5  m any  of  the  king's 
I 1^'*  couiii,  tliufc  tlut  udcud  agaiiid  any  Uw  or  penal  fta* 
nyc  InfORMATIOH. 

Informers  were  very  common  botli  id  Greece  and 
Rome.  Every  ccu’ner  of  tbe  Hreets  was  peilered  with 
fwarms  of  turbulent  rafcals,  who  made  it  their  cohdant 
buGnefi  to  pick  up  dories  and  catch  at  every  occaGoo  to 
accufc  perfons  of  credit  and  reputation  : I'hcfc  hy  the 
Greeks  were  called  ZwxsSxi’at;  for  a more  panicular  ac- 
count of  whom,  fee  tbe  article  Sycophant. 

Amongft  the  Romans,  informers  were  of  two  forts, 
tnandutora  and  Jclatoret.  Thefe  played  into  each  other's 
hands  ; thehinncr  raaiking  down  fuch  perfoos  as  they 
pretended  to  have  found  guilty  of  any  mifdemcanor, 
and  the  other  profreuting  them.  What  tended  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  thefe  prllitcnt  fclbwj  was,  that 
the  informers  were  entitled  to  a fourth  part  of  tbe 
effefts  of  the  perfont  convicted.  Wicked  princes  re- 
warded and  c^ntenanced  this  mihhievous  tribe ; but 
Titus  fel  on  foot  a mod  diligent  fearch  after  them, 
and  punifbed  fuch  as  he  found  with  death  or  banilh- 
ment.  Trajan  alfo  is  prailcd  by  Pliny  for  a iimilar 
conduct. 

INFRACTION,  (formed  from  and  the  Xupine 
of  fi'angOt  **  I break/*)  a rupture  or  violation  of  a 
treaty,  Uw,  ordinance,  or  the  like. 

INFRALAPSARII,  the  name  of  a feft  of  prede- 
fti.narians,  who  mainuin,  that  God  has  created  a cer- 
tain Duml>cr  of  men  only  to  be  damned,  without  allow- 
ing them  tire  means  ncctfUry  to  favc  themfelves,  if 
they  would  ; and  they  are. thus  called,  becaufe  they 
bold  that  God’s  decrees  were  formed  infra  lapfnm^  af- 
ter his  knowledge  of  the  fall,  and  in  conUquence 
thcrcrtf  t in  contradidiuAionto  iheScpRALApsARi aks. 

INFRA  scAPUtARis,  in  anatomy.  Sec  Anatomy, 

rdteoflh^ 

ItisnA  SpxnatHs^  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomt,  ihul. 

1NFU1.A,  in  antiquity,  %vas  a mitre  worn  by  the 
Romans  ami  Grecian  pritds,  upon  t!ie  head,  from 
which  on  each  Gde  hung  a ribband.  The  covering 
the  head  with  a mitre  was  rather  a Roman  than  a 
Grecian  cudom,  introduced  into  Italy  by  iEndto,  who 
covered  his  head  and  face  at  the  performance  ^ facri* 
ficc,  led  any  iU-bodiiig  omen  fhould  dillurb  tbe  rites. 
The  infulx  were  cummuuly  made  of  wool,  and  were 
not  only  worn  by  the  prielU,  but  were  put  upon  the 
burns  of  the  victims,  upon  the  altar  aud  the  temple. 
The  infular  were  alfo  called 

INFUNDlBULlFORNf,  in  botany,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  fuch  monopeialous  or  one- leaved  flowers 
as  refcmble  a funnel  in  fliapc,  or  which  have  a narrow 
tube  atone  cod,  and  gradually  widen  towards  tlie  limb 
or  month. 

INFUSION,  in  pharmacy,  an  operation  whereby 
the  virtues  of  plants,  roots,  and  the  like,  are  drawn 
out,  by  letting  them  fleep  tn  fomc  convenient  fluid 
tnendtuum,  without  boiling  them  therein  t flnee  boiling 
is  found  to  diflipate  the  flner  parts  of  many  bitter  and 
vo.’nalic  fubdanccs,  without  carefully  catrac\ing  their 
mcdictral  principles. 

INGELSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  the  Rjiine.  remarkable  for  liaving  been  the 
rtfidcDce  of  the  emperors ; fcated  on  the  river  Salva, 
•a  an  eminence,  from  whmcc  there  is  a chinning  pro* 
£.  Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lai*  49*  58. 


INGENUOUS,  m a general  fenfe,  fignifies  lAgeiiOoo^ 
fair^  and  e*nuiiii,  iltude 

Ingenuovs,  (ingenuut)i  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  . / 

appellation  given  to  perfons  born  of  free  parents,  who 
had  never  been  fl^ves : for  the  children  of  the  iiUrii^ 
or  perfons  wlio  had  obtained  their  liberty,  were  call- 
ed lihrrtmi,  not  iti^enui ; this  appellation  of  mgtnuui 
being  rcfcivcd  for  their  children,  or  tbe  third  geucra- 
tlon. 

INGEST A,  is  ufed  by  Tome  authors  to  ezprefs  all 
forts  of  aliment  taken  into  the  body. 

INGLIS  (Sir  James),  a Scottillt  poet  who  A.'mriih* 
ed  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Mackenzie,  he  was  defeended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Fifeihtre,  where  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV,  Fie  was  educated  at  St  Andrew's,  went  to 
Paris,  and  returned  in  the  minority  of  James  V.  iutev 
whofe  favour  he  Ingratiated  himfelf  by  his  poetry,  ha- 
ving w'ritten  fundry  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  other 
poems,  that  were  much  applauded  by  good  judges. 

He  joined  the  French  fadiun  againil  the  Englilh;  and, 
in  feme  fkirmiihes  preceding  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie, 
fo  diRingiillhrd  bimfelf,  that  he  was  knighted  on  the 
field.  After  the  loL  of  that  day,  he  retired  into  Fife, 
and  amufed  himfclf  with  his  favourite  (ludie*;  and  in 
I C48  publiihed  at  St  Andrew's  hit  noted  Complaint 
of  Scotland.  This  it  a well  written  work  for  the 
timc{  and  fhows  abundance  of  learning.  He  appears 
from  it  to  have  read  much  both  in  Greek  and  Latia 
authors,  to  have  been  well  {killed  in  mathemaiics  and 
philofopby,  and  to  have  been  a great  lover  of  his  coun. 
try.  Unpublilhcd  and  in  M.S.  (fays  Mackenzie)  are 
Poems,  confining  of  Songs,  Ballads,  Plays,  and  Farces. 

He  died  at  Culrofs  in  1554. 

INGLUVIES,  the  crop  or  craw  of  granivorous  . 
birds,  ferving  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  food, 
where  it  is  macerated  for  fomc  lime  before  it  is  tranf- 
roitted  to  the  true  flomacli. 

INGOLSTAOT,  a handfume  town  of  Germany, 
and  the  llrongcd  in  Bavaria,  with  a famous  univeifity 
and  a handfome  church.  The  houfes  are  built  with 
(lone,  and  the  (Ireets  large.  It  is  fcated  on  the  Danube^ 
in  £.  Long.  11.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  42. 

INGO  r,  a mafs  of  gold  or  tilver  melted  down,  and 
call  in  a mould,  but  not  coined  or  wrought. 

INGRAFl'ING,  in  gardening.  See  GaApr- 

ING. 

INGRATITUDE,  the  oppoGce  of  gratitude.  See 
Gratitude. 

Ingratitude  is  a crime  fo  fliameful,  that  there  ne- 
ver was  a man  found  who  would  own  bimfelf  guiL 
ty  of  it  \ and,  though  too  frequently  pradifed,  it 
is  fo  abhorred  by  the  general  voice,  that  to  an  un- 
grateful perfon  is  imputed  the  guilt  or  the  capabilityi 
of  all  other  crimes. 

The  ungrateful  arc  neither  fit  to  ferve  their  Maker, 
their  country,  nor  their  friends. 

Ingratitude  perverts  all  the  meafures  of  religion  and 
focicty,  by  making  it  dangerous  to  be  charitable  and 
good-natured,  (^c  Cratituuc).  However,  it  ia 
better  to  expofe  ottrfclvcs  to  ingratitude  than  to  be 
wauling  in  charity  and  beoevoience. 

Great  mmd»,  like  Heav'n.  are  pleas'd  with  doing  good ; 

Though  the  ungrateful  fubjeds  of  ifuir  laiou/s 

Arc  barren  in  returu. 
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Vo^tltu^-  I.  In  a Ijtlle  work  iocltlcd  TrunJty  Cdntionr  io 
*■  ' f 0£iertt  ihc  fcUowin^  atrocious  inftaHceof  iQp^atiiudc 
u related.  An  opulent  city  in  the  weft  of  Hu^land» 
little  iifcd  to  have  troops  wl:h  them,  had  a regiment 
fent  to  be  quartered  there  : the  principal  inhabitants 
and  wealthieft  merchants,  glad  to  fhow  thrir  hofpita* 
lily  and  aitichment  to  their  fovereign,  tocic  the  fiift 
opportuuiiy  to  get  acquainted  with  the  cfttccir,  iii> 
viting  them  to  their  hourcs,  and  (hoaing  them  every 
tivihty  in  their  power.  This  was  truly  a dtrirablc 
fiiuitinn.  A TT^crchant,  cxmmtly  tafy  in  his  circum. 
llanciSt  tock  fo  prodigious  a liking  to  one  ofliccr  in 
partuular,  tli.it  he  gave  him  an  apartmuil  in  h>i  own 
lioufe,  and  madr  Mm  in  a manner  abfulute  mafter  of 
it,  the  offiv’tr*#  frund*  being  always  welcome  to  his 
table.  'I'he  merchant  was  a widower  and  had  only 
two  favourite  daughters ; the  officer  in  fo  comfortahU 
a iUtion  eaft  his  w'anliin  eyes  upon  thim  ; and  too  fa- 
tally fuccccding,  ruined  them  both.  Dreadful  rcJuin 
to  the  merchant’s  mifplaced  frlendfttip!  i'he  c«*nfe* 
quenec  of  this  ungenerous  at^ion  W4S,  that  all  of- 
been  ever  after  were  ftmuned  as  a public  nuifance,  as 
s peft  to  fociety:  nor  have  the  inhabitants  perhaps 
yet  conquered  their  averfion  to  a red  coat. 

z.  We  refad  in  Raplo's  Hiih  rv*.  tuat  du'ing  Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion,  in  the  'reign 'd  j.ur*is  II.  a certain 
perfon  knowing  the  humane  difpoiltion  of  one  Mrs 
Gaunt,  whofe  li.'c  was  one  continued  exrrcife  of  bene- 
ficence, fled  to  her  houfc,  where  he  was  concealed  and 
maintuirKd  for  foroc  lime.  Hearing,  however,  of  the 
proclamation,  which  promifed  an  indemnity  and  re- 
ward to  thofc  who  difeovered  fuch  as  harboured 
the  rebels,  he  betrayed  his  beoefadrefs;  and  fuch 
was  the  fpirit  of  jutUce  and  equity  which  prevailed 
among  the  minilUis,  that  he  was  pardoned  and  iccom- 
penfed  for  bis  trcacheiy,  while  flic  was  burnt  alive  for 
her  charity  ! 

3.  The  following  inftance  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  the 
fame  Hiftory.— Humphry  Bannifter  and  his  father 
were  both  fervants  to  and  raifed  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham; who  being  driven  to’abfcond,  by  an  unfortu- 
nate accident  befalling  the  army  he  had  raifed  againft 
the  ufurper  Richard  III.  he  without  footman  or 
page  retired  to  Bannifter's  houfe  near  Shrewfhury,  as 
to  a place  where  he  had  all  the  rcafoo  In  the  woiM  to 
expeA  fccurity.  Bannifter,  however,  up*»n  the  king^s 
proclamation  promifing  toool.  reward  to  him  that 
fhould  apprehend  the  duke,  betrayed  his  mailer  to  John 
Merton  high  fberiff  of  Shrnpihiie,  who  feiit  him  un- 
der a ftrong  guard  to  Salifhury,  where  tht  king  then 
was,  and  there  in  the  market-place  the  duke  was  be- 
headed. But  Divine  vengeance  puriued  the  traitor 
Bannifter;  for  demanding  the  loool.  that  was  the 
price  of  hit  mafter’s  blood,  King  Richard  refufed 
to  pay  It  him,  faying,  **  He  that  would  be  falfe  to 
fo  good  a maftcr,  ought  nut  to  be  encouraged.*’ 
He  was  afterwards  hanged  for  manflaughtcr,  his  elded 
fon  run  mad  and  died  in  a hog-lly,  his  fecond  became 
deformed  and  lame,  and  his  third  fon  was  drowned  in  a 
fmall  paddle  of  water.  His  cldcft  daughter  was  got  with 
child  by  one  of  his  carters  and  his  fccond  was  feixed 
with  a Icprofy  whereof  fhe  died. — Hijl,  0/  Eng.  8vo. 
to).  I.  p.  304. 

The  foUowing  bvbaroua  inftanccs  arc  from  aocicot 
Hiftory, 
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4.  WTcn  Xerie*  king  of  Perfia  was  at  Cclcne, 
city  of  Rirygia,  PyUiius,  a Lydian,  who  had  his  re- 
fidence  in  that  city,  and  next  to  Xerxes  was  the  moft  . 
optilent  prince  of  thofe  times,  cntritaiDed  him  and  his  t'l/.  Hcr»l 
whole  army  with  an  incrcthblc  magniftcence,  and  made 

him  an  offer  of  all  Ms  weaUh  towards  deftaring  thcy^**'^** 
expences  of  his  expedition.  Xerxes,  fnrpiifed  and  *** 
charmed  at  fj  generous  an  oiler,  had  the  curioiity  to 
inquire  to  what  a fum  hi*  riches  amounted.  Pvthiue 
made  anfwer,  that  having  the  defign  of  ufl'cring  shert 
to  his  fervice,  he  had  takin  au  exact  account  of  them, 
and  that  the  fdver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  2:oy 
talent*  (about  2 >f«rcoI.  Sterling),  and  the  gold  to 
4,000. OCO  of  darict  (about  1,700,000 1-  Sterling), 
viaugng  ycoo.  All  this  money  he  oflereJ  hinv, 
telling  him,  that  his  revenue  was  fufficivni  for  the 
fupport  cf  his  houfrlnhl.  Xerxes  made  him  vert 
hearty  acknowleilgments,  and  entered  Into  a pantculsr 
friendibip  wjth  Mm,  but  declined  accepting  Kisprifrut. 

The  fame  prince  who  had  made  fuch  oblii/iug  offers 
to  X<Txes,  having  dcHred  a favout  uf  him  Mmc  ti^ne 
after,  that  out  of  his  fire  fons  who  ferved  in  his  army, 
he  would  be  plcafrd  to  leave  him  the  eldell,  in  order 
to  be  a comfort  to  him  io  his  old  age  : the  king  was 
fo  enraged  at  rhe  propidal,  though  fo  reafonablc  in  it- 
fjf,  that  he  caufed  the  cldeft  fon  to  be  killed  before 
tlic  eyes  of  his  father,  giving  the  Utter  to  underftand, 
that  it  was  a favour  he  fpared  him  and  the  teil  of  his 
children.  Yet  this  is  the  fame  Xerxes  who  is  fo  much 
admired  for  hts  humane  refledinn  at  the  head  of  his 
numerouft  army,  “ That  of  fo  many  ihoufand  men,  in 
too  years  time  there  would  not  be  one  remaining ; on 
which  account  he  could  riot  forbear  weeping  at  the 
uncertainty  and  inilahility  of  human  things.”  He 
might  have  found  another  fubjeA  of  rcflcClion,  which 
would  have  more  juftly  merited  bis  tears  and  afflidion, 
had  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himfelf,  and  confi- 
dered  the  reproaches  ht  dcfrrvcd  for  being  the  inftru- 
ment  of  haftening  the  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people, 
whom  his  cruel  ambition  w*as  going  to  factifice  in  an 
UNjuft  and  unneceflary  w^r. 

5.  Bardius  Macedu  the  emperor,  cxcrcifiog  himfclfin  Zjn^r.  Jn^ 
hurting,  a fport  he  took  great  delight  In,  a great  flag«-r^-  y 
running  furioufly  againtt  him,  fallcned  one  of  thel***5i* 
branches  of  his  horns  in  the  cmjieror’s  girdle,  and 
pulling  him  from  his  horfr,  dragged  him  a good  dif- 

lance,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  hia  life ; which  a 
gentleman  of  bis  retinue  perceiving,  drew  hia  fword 
and;  cut  the  emperor’s  girdle  afundcr,  which  dlfcn- 
gaged  him  from  the  beaft,  with  little  or  no  hurt  to  hia 
perfon.  But  obferve  what  reward  he  had  for  his  pains: 

**  He  was  fentenced  to  lofe  bis  head  for  pntiing  hia 
fword  fo  near  the  body  of  the  emperor  aud  fuifered 
death  accordingly. 

INGRES.S,  in  aftrotomy,  fignlfics  the  fun’s  enter- 
ing  tile  firft  fcruple  of  00c  of  the  four  cardinal  figns^ 
cfpcdally  Aries. 

INGRIA,  a province  of  the  RiiiTun  empire,  lying 
on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  being  about  130  miles  in 
length,  and  yo  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  game  and 
filh  ; and  here  arc  a great  number  of  dks,  which  come 
in  troops  from  Finkind  ia  the  fpring  and*  autumn.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Cxar  Peter  the  Great,  and  Pec 
tcrlburgh  is  the  capital  town.  It  is  bounded  by  th- 
river  and  the  gulf  of  • Finland,  on  the  aurth  ; 
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In^mScr  by  Great  Novdgorod,  oq  the  eaft  aaJ  footb  | and  by 
. » . Livi.f>i»,  on  the  wtlk« 

INGROS&ER..  or  HwcitostEa,  in  common  Uw, 
it  one  who  buy*  U|>  corn  growing,  or  any  proviiioni  by 
* whukrale,  before  ibe  market,  tofeU  agaiot  See  Foaa- 

STALLIMa.  * 

it  aJfo  figoiSet  a clerk  who  wriica  recordi  or  inflrn* 
rorntt  uf  Uw  OQ  Otint  of  |>archntent.  See  Kmcrjos* 

tieiC. 

INGUF.N,  in  anaiocny,  the  fame  with  what  is  other* 
wife  calif  J 

1NGUL.PHUS,  abbot  of  Croyland,  9ml  author  of 
the  h llory  of  that  abbey,  wat  born  in  l^ndon  about 
A.D.  10)0.  He  received  the  firll  part  of  hu  edu* 
cation  at  We^lmintler^  and  when  he  vithed  kit  father, 
who  belooged  to  the  court  of  Edward  the  CoQ.cifor, 
he  was  fo  fortunate  at  to  engage  the  attentioa  of  queen 
£dgitha.  That  amiable  and  learned  princeft  took  a 
plcafurc  io  examiDing  our  yonng  fcholaron  hit  pro* 
grefi  in  grammar,  and  in  difpotiag  with  him  in  logic; 
nor  did  flte  ever  difmift  him  without  fume  present  at  a 
mark  of  her  approbation.  From  Wailminiler  be  went 
to  Oxford,  wlKrc  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric, 
and  of  the  Ariflotclian  pbilofophyi  in  which  be  made 
greater  proficency  than  many  of  bis  contemporariet. 
When  be  was  about  31  years  of  age,  he  was  intro* 
duc'cd  to  William  duke  of  Normaody  (who  vifited  the 
eoutt  of  England,  A.  D.  t05i),  and  made  kinafelf 
fo  agreeable  to  that  prince,  that  he  appointed  him  hit 
(KreUry,  and  carried  him  with  him  into  bit  own  do* 
mioiona.  In  a little  time  he  became  the  prime  fa* 
vourtce  of  bit  prince,  and  the  dirpenfer  of  alt  prefer* 
sientt,  humbling  fome,  and  caaltfog  othen,  at  hit 
pleafure;  io  which  difl^uU  ftatioD,  he  coofclleth,  he 
did  not  behave  with  a proper  degree  of  modefty  aud 
prudence.  Tbit  excited  the  en^  and  hatred  of  many 
of  the  courtien  ; to  avoid  the  c&£U  of  which,  he  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  duke  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  L>aod,  which  wat  then  become  laihionable.  With 
a company  of  30  horfemen,  he  joined  Sigfrid  duke 
ofMeotz,  who,  with  many  German  nobles,  bifhopt, 
cler^,  and  others,  was  preparing  for  a piJgnmage 
to  ^rufaiem.  When  they  vrcix  idi  united,  they  fonn* 
cd  a company  of  no  fewer  than  7000  pilgrims*  In 
their  way  they  fpeot  fome  time  at  Conftaniinople,  per- 
forming their  devotions  in  the  feveral  churches.  In 
their  paiTsge  through  Lycia,  they  were  attacked  by 
a tribe  of  Arabs,  who  killed  and  wounded  many  of 
them,  and  plundered  them  of  a prodigious  mafii  of 
money.  Tbofe  who  efcaped  from  this  difafter,  at 
kngth  reached  Jemlalem,  vifited  all  the  holy  placet, 
and  bedewed  the  mint  of  many  churches  with  their 
tears,  giving  money  for  their  reparation.  .They  in- 
tend^ to  have  bathed  in  Jordan  ; but  being  prevented 
by  the  roving  Arabs,  they  embarked  00  board  a Ge* 
aoefe  fieet  at  Joppa,  and  landed  at  Bruodafiom,  from 
whence  they  travelled  through  Apulia  to  Rome.  Ha- 
ving gone  through  a long  courfe  of  devotions  in  this 
city,  at  the  feveral  placet  diftinguiihed  for  tbeir  fane* 
tity,  they  (eparaied,  and  every  one  made  the  beft  of 
hit  way  into  hit  own  country.  When  Ingulpb  and 
hit  company*  reached  Normandy,  they  were  reduced 
to  20  half  (iarvrd  wretches,  vrithout  money,  cloatht,  or 
horfes:  A faithful  pifUire  of  the  fooliih  difaftiuui 
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joumeyi  into  the  H*>ly  Land,  fo  common  in  tbofe 
tiroes.  logulph  wat  now  (b  much  difgufied  vritb  the  J|  . 
world,  that  he  rcfolved  to  forfake  it,  and  became  a ■ ° 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  Fonteneile  in  NiMVoandy  1 in 
which,  after  fume  years,  Ixr  was  advanced  to  the  office 
of  prior.  When  his  old  uialer  was  prrpariag  for  hit 
expedition  into  England,  A.  D.  1066,  he  was  Tent  by 
bis  abbot,  with  100  merks  in  money,  and  12  young 
men,  nobly  mounted  and  complcirly  irmed,  as  a pre* 
fent  ffom  their  abbey.  Ingulph  having  found  a fis* 
vourable  oppfirtunity,  prrfcnted  bis  roen  and  money 
to  his  prince,  who  received  him  very  gracioufiy;  fome 
part  of  the  former  sHcClion  for  him  rerlvin^r  in  hit 
bofona.  In  coafequence  of  this  he  raifed  him  to  the 
government  of  the  rich  abbey  of  CruyUnd  m I^incoln* 
fliite,  A.  IX  1076,  io  which  he  fpent  the  lall  34  years' 
of  bis  Hfc,  governing  that  fociety  «tth  great  prudence, 
and  prote^ing  their  proffeffions  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  neighbouring  barons  by  the  favour  of  his  royal 
mailer.  The  lovers  of  Englilh  hlfiory  atsd  antiquities 
are  much  indebted  to  this  learned  abbot,  for  his  ex- 
cellent hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  Ccoyland,  from  its 
foundation,  A.  D.  664,  to  A.  D.  1091,  into  which 
he  hath  introduced  much  of  tbe  general  hiftory  of  the- 
kingdom,  with  a variety  of  curious  anecdotes  (hat  are 
nowhere  elfe  to  be  found.  -Ingulph  died  of  the  gout, 
at  bis  abbey,  A.  IX  si09»  in  the  79th  year  of  his- 
»gc- 

INHAL»£R,  in  medicine,  a machine  for  breathing 
in  warm  fteaois  into  the  luoga,  recommended  by 
Mudge  in  the  cure  of  the  catarrhoua  oough.  'Hie 
body  of  the  inftrument  bolds  about  a pint  ( and  the 
hao^e,  which  is  fixed  to  tbe  fide  of  it,  ts  hollow,  la 
the  lower  pact  of  the  velTel,  where  it  is  foldered  to  the 
handle,  is  a bole,  by  means  of  which,  and  three  oihera 
on  tbe  upper  part  ^ the  handle,  tlie  water,  when  it  is 
poured  into  the  inhaler,  will  rife  to  the  fame  level  io 
both.  To  the  middle  of  the  cover  a flexible  tube 
about  five  or  fix  inches  long  is  fixed,  with  a mouth-  piece 
of  wood  or  ivory.  Underneath  the  cover  there  is  a 
valve  fixed,  which  opens  and  (huts  tbe  comrouoicacioa 
between  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  tbe  inhales 
and  tbe  exteroal  air.  When  the  mouth  is  applied  to 
the  end  of  tbe  tube  io  the  aA  of  infpiration,  the  air 
rufbes  into  the  handle,  and  up  through  the  body  of 
warm  water,,  and  the  lungs  become,  coorequeotly, 
filled  witli  hot  vapours.  In  esyirmtioo,  the  mouth 
being  fiill  fixed  to  the  tube,  tbe  breuh,  together 
with  the  Ilearo  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
inhaler,  is  forced  up  through  the  valve  io  the  os» 
ver.  In  this  manner,  tbeiefiDre,  the  whole  ad  of 
reTpiration  is  performed  through  the  inhaler,  witl^ 
out  tbe  occfffity,  io  tbe  ad  of  expiration,  of  either 
breathing  through,  the  oofe,  or  removing  the  pipe  from 
the  mouth. 

INHERITANCE,  a perpetual  right  or  intereik 
in  lands,  invefted  ia  a perfon  and  his  heirs.  See 

0SSCINT. 

INHIBITION,  a writ  to  iuhibit  or  forbid  a judge 
from  farther  proceeding  io  a caufe  depending  before 
him. 

Sometimes  prohibition  and  inhibition  are  put  toge- 
ther, as  of  the  fame  import ; but  inhibition  is  molk 
commonly  0 writ  ilfiung  out  of  a higher  court*chrifiiaa 

to 
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InliwttB-  to  a lower;  and  probibitioo  out  of  the  kii;g*'a  court  to 
1 inferior  court. 

on.  IiiHiaiTiOHy  lo  Scot i law,  a diligence  obtaiued  at 
the  fuit  of  a editor  againtl  hit  debtor,  p^ibiiing 
him  from  felling  or  contracting  dcbia  upon  lua  elUte  to 
the  credIior*»  prejudice. 

INHUMATION,  in  ebemiflry,  a method  of  di- 
gelling  fubdancch  bf  burying  the  etOcl  in  which  they 
are  contained  in  horfe-dung  or  earth. 

INJEC  riON,  the  forablf  throwing  certain  li<|uid 
aedicinea  into  the  body  by  meant  of  a fyringe,  tube, 
clySer*pipe,  or  the  like. 

Injection,  in  forgery,  the  throwing  in  fcAne  liquor 
or  medicine  into  a rein  opened  by  incifioa.  Tbit 
practice,  and  that  of  irantfufion,  or  the  conveying  the 
arterial  blood  of  one  man,  or  other  animal,  into  ano« 
tber,  were  once  greatly  praCtifed,  but  are  now  laid 
aSde. 

/tnaioniral  IsjtcrtoH^  the  lilling  the  veSehof  a hu* 
min,  or  other  animal  body,  with  fome  coloured  fub* 
Aaoce,  in  ovder  to  make  tbeir  6gurea  amd  ramiBca* 
tiona  rifible. 

I.  The  bcil  account  of  the  method  of  injediog  the 
f^gaifer^us  velTela  of  animals,  is  that  by  the  late  Dr 
Monro,  publifhed  in  the  Medical  EfTaya,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

*'  The  indroment  with  which  the  liquor  la  commonly 
thrown  into  the  vcircla  ia  a tight  eafy  going  fyringe 
bnfa.  to  which  fevcral  (hort  pipe#  are  6tt^,  and  can 
be  fixed  by  fereva,  the  other  extreoiitici  of  thelc  pipca 
being  of  diderent  diametera  withoot  any  ferew,  that 
they  may  Hide  into  other  pipea,  which  are  fo  eziQly 
adapted  to  them  at  one  end,  that  when  they  are  preded 
a little  together,  nothing  can  pafs  between  them  : and 
b^aufe  their  colKfion  ia  not  fo  great  aa  to  relift  the 
pulhing  force  of  the  injedlioo,  which  arould  drive  off 
' thii  fecood  pipe,  and  fpoU  the  whole  opentioa;  there* 
fore  the  extremity  of  this  fccood  fort  of  pi}>ea,  which 
rtceivea  the  firft  kind,  is  formed  on  the  outfide  into  a 
fquare,  bounded  behind  and  before  by  1 rtliog  circle, 
which  hiodera  the  key  that  clofcly  grafpa  the  fquare 
part  from  Hiding  back^varda  or  forwards  ; or  a bar  of 
brafa  muft  Hand  out  from  each  fide  of  it  to  be  beld  with 
the  fingeri.  The  other  cstremitr  of  each  of  tbefe  fe* 
(ond  fort  of  pipes  ii  of  different  diameter  ; and  near  it 
0- circular  notch,  capable  of  allowing  a thread  to  be 
funk  into  it,  ii  ferm^  ; by  this,  the  thread  tying  the 
veiTcl  at  which  tbc  inje^ion  ia  to  be  made,  will  not  be 
ahowetT  to  fUde  offi 

**  Bcfidea  this  form  deferibed,  common  to  all  thta 
fecood  fort  of  pipea,  we  oi>ght  to  have  fome  of  the 
larger  ones,  with  an  addition^  mechanifm,  for  partlcu* 
lar  purpofea ; aa,  for  inftaoce,  when  the  larger  veffda 
arc  lojcdcd,  the  pipe  fattened  into  the  veffel  ought  ei- 
ther to  hare  a vaKe  or  a ftop-cock,  that  may  be  turn* 
ed  at  pleafure,  to  binder  any  thing  to  get  out  fronv 
the  reffcl  by  the  pipe  ; otherwife,  as  the  tnjeAion,  in 
fuch  a cafe,  takes  time  to  coagulate,  the  people  em- 
ployed in  making  the  ittje^ion  moft  either  continue 
ail  that  while  in  the  fame  pofture  ; or,  if  the  fjringe 
is  too  foon  taken  off,  the  injt^ed  liquor  runa  out,  and 
the  larger  rcffela  are  emptied.  When  the  fyringe  ia 
not  large  enough  to  bold  at  once  all  the  liquor  necef* 
fary  to  fill  the  veffela,  there  ia  a neceflity  of  filliog  it 
again.  If,  in  order  to  do  thii,  the  fyringe  waa^to  be  M* 


kcD  off  from  the  pipe  fixed  in  the  veffel,  fome  of  the  fnjeATon.^ 
inje&ion  would  be  loft,  and  what  was  expofed  to  the  * ~ 
air  would  cool  aod  harden  ; therefore  fome  of  the  pipe* 
ought  to  have  a relieved  curve  tube  coming  out  of 
their  fide,  with  a valve  fo  difpofed,  that  no  liquor 
can  come  from  tlic  ftraight  pipe  into  the  crooked  one, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  allowed  to  pafa  from  the 
crooked  to  the  ftraight  one:  the  tnjcflor  then,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  extremity  of  the  rcflefled  pipe  im* 
ro cried  in  the  liquor  to  be  injeded,  may,  as  foon  as  he 
hai  pulhed  out  the  firft  fyringeful,  fill  it  again  by 
only  drawing  back  the  fucker;  and,  repeating  tbla 
quickly,  will  be  able  to  tlirow  icveral  fyringcfula  into 
the  vciTcls. 

Ail  thefc  diffcicitt  Torts  of  pipes  are  commonly 
made  of  bra^a. 

Tlie  liquors  thrown  into  the  veffeU,  with  a delign 
to  fill  ilie  fmall  capillary  tubes,  are  either  fuch  aa 
will  incorporate  with  water,  or  fucb  as  are  oily  f 
both  kinds  have  their  advantages  aod  incuovcnienccs  t 
which  1 (hall  mention  in  treating  of  each,  aod  Ihail 
conclude  with  that  which  1 have  found  by  experience 
to  fucceed  beft. 

**  An  the  different  kinds  of  glue,  or  ichthyocolla,  * 
fytht,  common  glue,  Ac.  diffolved  and  pretty  muck 
diluted,  mix  cafily  with  the  animat-fluids,  whi^  is  of 
grtat  advantage,  and  will  pafa  into  very  fmall  veflela 
of  a well'chofen  and  prepared  Aihjed,  artd  often  an- 
fwer  tbe  intdntkm  fu^ently,  where  the  defign  ia  on- 
ly to  prepare  fome  very  fine  membrane,  oo  which  no 
vcffels  can  be  expefled  to  be  feen  fo  large  aa  tbe  eye 
can  difeover  whether  tbe  tranfeeife  fedliooa  of  the  vef- 
fcli  would  be  circular,  or  if  their  fidca  arc  collxpfed, 

But  when  the  larger  veffcla  are  xlfe  to  be  prepared^  « 
there  ia  a manifeft  difadvaatage  to  the  ufefulneu  aod 
beauty  of  tbe  preparation  ; for  if  nothing  but  the  glu- 
tinous liquor  U iojefled,  one  caoaot  keep  a fubjed  fo  - 
long  as  the  glue  ukea  of  becoming  firm  ; and  there- 
fore, io  differing  the  iojcdlcd  part,  fevcral  veffcla  will 
probably  be  cut  and  emptied.  To  prevent  this,  one 
may  indeed  either  foak  tbe  part  well  in  alcohol,  which 
ooagulatea  the  glue ; but  then  it  becomes  fo  brittle, 
that  tbe  leaft  handling  makes  it  crack  ; and  if  the  pre- 
paration is  to  be  kept,  tbe  larger  vrflelt  appear  quite 
(brivellcd,  wbco  the  watery  part  of  the  inje^oo  ia 
evapoiit^  : or  the  efilux  of  the  injedioo  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  carefnlly  tying  every  veffd  before  we  are 
obliged  to  cut  it ; ftlll,  however,  that  does  aot  bioder 
the  veffeU  to  cootrad  when  tbe  glue  ia  drying.  If,  to  * 
obtfate  thefc  diScaltiet,  the  ^Hiaoua  liquor  fhould 
firft  be  injcAed  io  fuch  quantity  aa  the  capillary  veflela 
win  contaii>,  and  tbe  common  oily  or  waxy  injeflion  ia 
pufhed  in  affetwanla  to  keep  ibe  larger  ael&difteoded,  - 
the  wax  ia  very  apt  to  brndeii  b^ore  it  haa  run  fiar 
enough  ; tbe  two  forta  of  liqoora  never  mtfi  to  mix  ir- 
regulxWy,  and  the  whole  appean  interrupted  and  bro- 
keo  by  their  foon  fepaiUtiDg  from  each  other  ; which  * 
ia  ftiU  more  reniarhable  afterwards,  when  the  watery 
particles  are  evaporated. 

**  Spirita  of  wine  ookwicd  aaixea  with  waur  aod  ' 
oils,  and  fb  far  ia  proper  to  fill  tbe  very  fmatter  vef- 
feU with  : but,  on  tbc  other  hand,  it  coaguUtea  any 
of  our  liquor  it  meeti,  which  foroetiaca  blocks  up  the 
vefleU  fo  laach,  that  no  more  injediion  will  pale  | then  » 

it 
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it  fcarcc  will  fuTpead  fomc  of  the  powden  that  prove 
- • the  moll  durable  colours ; and  u il  entirely  ev^porateSi 

ti>e  veffeb  mud  become  very  fmall ; and  the  finall  quan- 
tity of  powder  left,  having  nothing  to  ferve  for  conncc- 
-ling  iti  particles  together,  generally  is  fecn  fo  inter* 
nptcdi  that  the  InxaU  ramiheations  of  vrlfeU  rather 
have  the  appearances  of  random  feratebca  uf  a pencil, 
than  of  regular  contlnuetl  canalr. 

**  Melted  tallow,  with  a little  mixture  of  oil  of  lur* 
^eatine,  may  fometimes  be  made  to  fill  very  fmali  vef- 
ivis,  and  keeps  the  larger  ones  at  a full  dretch  : but 
where  any  quantity  of  the  animal  liquors  are  dill  in 
*thc  velTc’s,  it  is  haljlc  to  dop  too  f)on,  and  never  can 
be  introduced  into  ntir.ibcrs  of  vrfleU  which  ofirer  li* 
Ypiors  enter;  and  it  is  fo  brittle,  that  very  little  hand* 
|i»g  makes  it  crack,  and  thereby  renders  the  prepara> 

'lion  very  ugly  (a).  ^ 

“ 'Fhe  method  I have  always  fuccecdcd  bed  with, 
in  making  what  may  be  called  fubtik  or  Jitut 
is,  lirfl  to  throw  in  coloured  oil  uf  turpentinc4in  tucha 
quantity  &s  might  fill  the  very  fmall  veiTcb;  and.immc* 
diately  after,  to  pulh.lhe  common  coarfc  injection  into 
the  larger  ones.  The  oil  is  fobtilc  enough  to  enter 
rather  fmallcr  capillary  tubes  than  any  colouring  can  ; 
its  refinoui  parts,  which  remain  after  the  fpirltuous 
are  evaporated,  give  a rufficieiit  adhefion  to  the  par- 
ticles <»f  the  fubdance  with  which  it  is  coloured,  to 
keep  them  from  feparatin.;r,  and  it  intimately  incor- 
porates with  the  coarfer  injedion ; by  which,  if  the 
injedion  is  rightly  managed,  it  h impofiible  for  the 
(harped  eye  to  difeover  that  two  forts  have  been  made 
ufc  of  (b)- 

' “ AU  the  liquors  with  which  the  vcITcU  of  animals 

arc  artidcially  filled,  having  very  faint,  and  near  the 
fame  colours,  would  not  ail  appear  in  the  very  fmall 
vedels,  bccaufc  of  their  becoming  entirely  diaphanous, 
without  a mixture  of  fomc  fublUncc  to  impart  its  co- 
lonr  to  them  ; and  where  fevcral  forts  of  even  the  Ur- 
ged vefTcls  of  any  part  were  filled,  one  fort  could  not 
be  didinsruifhed  from  another,  unlcfs  the  colour  of  each 
was  diffcTtnl  $ which  has  likewife  a good  effbtf  in 
making  preparations  more  beautiful.  Wherefore  ana- 
tomifts  have  made  ufe  of  a variety  of  fuch  fubibnees, 
according  to  their  different  fancies  or  intentions  t fuch 
as  gamboge,  faffron,  ink.  burnt  ivorv,  8cc.  which  can 
be  eafily  procured  from  painters.  My  defign  being 
' only  to  confidcr  ihofe  that  are  fit  to  be  mixed  with  the 

inje^ing  liquors  propofed  to  fill  capillaiy  teffels,  which 
is  fcarce  ever  to  be  done  in  any  other,  except  the  branch- 
es of  the  arteries  and  of  fome  veins,  I (hall  confine 
myfclfto  the  common  colours  employed  to  thefe  laA 
named  two  forts  of  velTels,  which  colours  are  red,  green, 
and  fometimes  blue,  without  meniiouiog  the  others, 
which  require  very  little  choice. 
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“ AoatomlAs  have,  I Imagine,  propofed  to  imitate  Io)cftid«; 
the  natural  colours  of  tfle  arteries  and  veins  in  a lis^ng 
creature,  by  filling  the  arteries  with  a red  fubfiance, 
and  the  veins  with  a blue  or  green:  from  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  other  advantages,  fuch  as  the  ftroog 
refieedion  which  fuch  bodies  make  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  the  uuspluefs  mod  fuch  bixlici  have  to  tranfmit 
thefe  fame  rays,  without  at  lea!l  a coni'iderable  reflec- 
tion of  the  rays  |>ectdar  to  themfeives;  or,  in  other 
words,  their  unficnefs  to  become  completely  pellucid  ; 
without  which,  the  veiy  fine  veflWs,  af*er  being  in- 
j:5led,  would  ftill  be  imperceptible.  The  animal  or 
vrge'.ablif  fubfiances  made  ufe  of  for  colouring  injec- 
tions, fuch  as  cliochincal,  bque,  rjd.  auchuftf  brazil- 
wood, indigo,  &c.  have  all  one  general  fault  of  being 
liable  to  run  into  little  knots  which  (lop  fume  of  the 
vcfTcIs ; their  colour  fades  fi>oncr  when  kept  dry;  they 
more  catily  yield  their  tincture  when  the  psrts  arc  pre- 
fcr\*ed  in  a Uquor  ; and  rats,  mice,  and  infedls,  will 
take  them  for  food  : for  which  reafous,  though  1 have 
ftcquenily  fuccecdcd  in  injeding  them,  I rather  prefer 
the  mineral  kind,  fuch  as  minium  or  vermilion  for  red; 
of  which  this  lad  is,  in  my  upinion,  the  bell,  bccaufc 
it  gives  the  brij^hteff  colour,  and  is  commonly  to  be 
bought  finely  levigated.  The  green-coloured  powder 
generally  «(ed  is  verdigreafe  ; but  I rather  choofe  that 
preparation  of  it  called  (tidied  vtrjigrttaji  ; bccaufc  its 
colour  is  briglilcr,  and  il  does  not  fo  often  run  into 
fmall  knots  as  the  common  verdigreafe,  but  dilTolves  in 
the  oily  liquors. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  injedfon  compofed 
of  thefe  materiuU,  is  to  take  for  the  fine  one,  a pound 
of  clear  oil  of  turjwnline,  which  is  gradually  poured  on 
three  ounces  of  vcrmtlion,  or  ditlilled  verdigreafe  finely 
powdered,  or  rather ‘well  levigated  by  grinding  on 
marble;  Qir  them  well  with  a fmall  wooden  fpatula  till 
they  are  exadly  mixed,  ihert  drain  all  thro'  a fine  linen 
rag.  The  fcpatalion  of  the  grofler  panicles  is,  how- 
ever, rather  better  made,  by  pouring  fome  ounces  of 
the  oil  upon  the  powder,  and,  after  rtirring  them  to- 
gether ftrongly,  ftop  rubbing  with  the  fpatula  for  a 
fccond  or  fo,  and  pour  off  into  a clean  veffcl  ihc  oil 
with  the  vermilion  or  verdigreafe  fufpended  in  it;  and 
continue  this  fort  of  opention  till  you-obferve  no 
more  of  the  powder  come  off ; and  all  that  remains  is 
ranulated.  The  coarfer  injedion  ti  thus  prepared  : 

'ake  ttllow,  t pound;  wax,  bleached  white,  5 oun- 
ces ; fallad  oil,  | ounces ; melt  them  in  a (killct  put 
over  a lamp:  then  add  Venice  turpentine,  2 ounces; 
and  as  foon  as  this  is  diffolved,  gradually  fprinkle  in 
of  vermilion  or  verdigreife  prepared,  3 uuiices;  then 
pafa  all  through  a clean,  dry,  warmed  linen  cloth, 
to  feparate  all  the  groffer  particles  ; and,  when  you 
dcfign  to  make  it  run  for  into  the  vcflels,  fome  oil 


(a)  Rigierus  f JtitroduB.  in  notUiam  rerum  na/uTf  &c.  4/0,  Hagact  I743»  Bal/amum)  gives  Rnyfeh's  me- 
thod of  injcdiiig  and  preferring  animals,  which,  he  foyi,  Mr  Blumentroft,  prefidcoi  of  the  Peterfhurgh  aca- 
•detny,affured  him  was  copied  from  the  receipt  giveu  in  Ruyfeh's  own  liand-wriiing  to  the  Czar.  According  to 
this  receipt,  melted  tallow,  coloured  with  vermilion,  to  which,  in  the  futi-nT,  a little  white  wax  wraa  added, 
was  Ruyfeh's  injeding  eerncia  materui. 

(a)  Mr  Ranby’s  injeding  matter,  as  publllhed  by  Dr  Hales,  {ffnmnj.  Ex.  2;.),  is  white  rofin  and  tallow, 
of  each  two  ounces,  melted  and  Araioed  through  linen  ; to  which  was  added  three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  finely 
ground  indigo,  wl^  was  firff  wcU  rubbed  with  eight  ounces  of  turpentine  varoilh. 
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tbicAIoo.  of  turpeotloc  may  be  added  immediately  before  It  is 
‘ ufed- 

**  The  next  thing  to  be  conGdered,  and  indeed  wbat 
chiefly  contributes  to  the  fuccciijof  injcelions,  is  the 
choice  and  preparation  of  the  Tubjc^  wbofc  vcHcls  are 
to  be  tilled. 

'*  In  chooGog  a fli  fubje^i  take  thcfe  few  general 
rules;  l.  The  younger  the  cnaturc  to  be  injeAed  is, 
the  injeeiioD  will,  tturit  parihut^  go  farlhefl,  and  vtct 
verfa.  2.  'I’he  more  the  creature's  fluids  hare  been  dif* 
foivcd  audexhauited  in  life,  the  fuccds  of  the  operation 
will  be  greater.  3.  The  Icfa  folld  the  part  dcfigned  to 
be  inje^ied  is,  the  mure  velTcb  will  be  flUed.  4.  The 
more  membranouB  and  tranTpareot  parts  are,  the  injee* 
tiun  (h  )WB  better ; whereas,  in  the  fulid  very  hard  parts 
of  a rigid  old  creature,  that  has  died  with  its  rclTcls 
full  of  thick  flrong  blood,  it  is  fcarce  poUiblc  to  injed 
great  numbeis  of  fmali  vciTels. 

*•  Therefore,  io  preparing  a fubje^  for  tnjedling, 
the  principal  things  to  be  aimed  at,  are.  To  dilTidve 
the  fluids,  empty  the  vcIfeU  of  them,  relax  the  foltds, 
and  prevent  the  tD|edUon*s  coagulating  too  foon.  To 
anfwer  all  ihcfe  intentions,  authors  have  propofed  to 
injcA  tepid  or  warm  water  by  the  arteries,  till  it  rc* 
turns  clear  and  uoiingcd  by  the  veins,  and  the  vcifels 
are  thereby  fo  emptied  of  blood,  that  ail  the  parts  ap- 
pear white  ; after  which,  they  pulh  out  the  water  by 
forcing  in  air;  and,  laAly,  by  prefling  with  their  hands, 
they  Cquee/.c  the  air  alfo  out.  After  this  preparation, 
one  can  indeed  injeci  very  fubtilcly  ; but  gencral'y  there 
are  inconveniences  attend  it.  For  in  alt  the  parts  whcie 
there  is  a remarkable  tunica  ctUuUJa%  it  never  mifles  to 
be  full  of  the  water,  which  is  apt  to  fpoil  any  parts  de* 
figned  to  be  picfrrved  cither  wet  or  dry  } and  fomc 
particles  of  the  water  fcldom  mifs  to  be  mixed  in  the 
Lrger  as  wcU  a«  fmaltcr  vciTcU  with  the  oily  inje^ion, 
and  make  it  appear  difoontinued  and  broken;  where- 
fore it  is  much  better  to  let  this  ioje^ion  of  water  a- 
lone,  if  it  can  be  polubly  avoided,  and  rather  to  mace- 
rate the  body  or  part  to  be  injeded  a conhdtrable  time 
in  water,  made  fo  warm  (c)  as  one  can  hold  his  band 
oafily  in  it ; taking  care  to  keep  It  of  an  eqiul  warmth 
all  the  time,  by  taking  out  fome  of  the  water  as  it  coidi, 
and  pouring  in  hot  water  in  its  pbee  ; by  which  the 
velTcls  will  be  fufficlently  foriened  and  relaxed,  the  blood 
will  be  ntveltcd  down,  and  the  iojcflion  can  be  in  no 
danger  of  hardening  too  foon  ; whereas,  if  the  water 
is  too  hot,  the  vcifels  (brink,  and  the  blood  coagu- 
lates. From  time  to  time  we  fquerze  out  the  liquids 
as  much  as  polTiblc  at  the  cut  veflet  by  which  the  in- 
jpdiun  is  to  be  throwu  m (n).  The  time  this  mace- 
ration is  to  be  continued,  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  fubje^,  the  bulk  and  thicknefs  of  wlut 
we  dclign  to  injeci,  and  the  quaniiiyof  blood  we  ub- 
fierve  in  the  vcifels,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  cx- 
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perieocc  i at  lead,  however,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  Toje^^n. 
that  the  whole  fubjed,  or  part  macerated,  is  per-  '■*' 
fe^y  well  warmed  all  through ; and  that  we  conti- 
nue the  prefTure  with  our  lunds  till  no  more  blood  can- 
be  brought  away,  whatever  pofiiion  we  put  the  fub- 
jeft  in. 

When  the  fyringe,  injeiiioni,  and  fubjcA,  are  all 
in  readinefs,  one  of  the  fecond  fort  of  pipes  is  chofeo, 
as  near  to  the  diameter  of  the  vcHe!  by  which  the  injec- 
tion is  to  be  tbrowR  as  pofTtble  ; for  if  the  pipe  is  loo 
Urge,  it  is  almotl  oecdlcfs  to  tell  it  cannot  be  introdu- 
ced. If  the  pipe  is  much  ftnaller  than  the  velfel,  it  is 
fcarce  polTiblc  to  tic  them  fo  firmly  together,  but,  by> 
the  wrinkling  of  the  coats  of  the  ved'el,  fomc  fmali 
pafUge  will  be  left,  by  vliich  part  of  the  inj(.dioo  will 
fpring  back  on  the  injector  in  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  tlie  nearcll  vcHcU  remain  afterwards  uadi- 
ftended,  by  the  lots  of  the  quantity  that  oozei  out. 

Having  cbofen  a fit  pipe,  it  ia  introduced  at  the  cut 
orifice  of  the  velfel,  or  at  an  incifion  made  in  the  fide 
of  it;  and  then  a waxed  thread  being  brought  round 
the  velfel,  as  near  to  its  <;oats  as  polHble,  by  the  help 
of  a needle,  or  a flexible  eyed  probe,  the  furgeon’s  knot 
is  made  with  the  thread,  and  k is  drawn  as  firmly  as 
the  thread  can  allow  ; taking  case  that  it  (hall  be  funk  * 
into  the  cirndar  notch  of  the  pipe  all  round,  other- 
wife  it  will  very  eality  Hide  olf,  and  the  pipe  will  be 
brought  out  probably  in  the  lime  of  the  operation, 
which  ruins  it. 

. “ If  there  have  been  large  vefleU  cut,  which  com- 
municate with  the  vclfcb  you  dcflgn  to  injedl,  or  if 
there  are  any  others  proceeding  from  the  fame  trunk, 
wliicU  you  do  not  refoWe  to  till,  let  them  be  all  care- 
fully now  tied  up,  to  fsve  the  iij.-<^cd  liquor,  and 
make  the  operation  fuccccd  better  in  the  view  you  (hen 
have. 

Wlwn  all  this  is  done,  both  forts  of  ii)je£Uoaiare 
to  he  warmed  over  a lamp,  taking  care  to  tlir  them 
conlUntly,  Icil  the  colouriijg  powder  fall  to  the  bot- 
Corrv  and  burn  (e).  The  oil  of  turpentine  needs  be 
made  no  warmer  than  will  allow  the  finger  to  remain 
in  it,  if  the  fubjeA  has  been  previoufly  well  warmed  ' 
in  water;  when  the  maceration  has  not  been  made, 
the  oil,  ought  to  be  fcalding  hot,  that  it  may  warm 
all  the  parts  wluch  are  dcfigiicd  to  be  injedled.  'I'hc 
coarfe  inje^ion  ought  to  be  brought  near  to  a boiling* 

In  the  mean  time,  having  wrapt  feveral  folds  of  linen 
round  the  parts  of  the  fyringe  which  the  operator  is 
to  gnpe,  and  fecured  the  Unen  with  thread,  the  fyringe 
ia  to  be  made  very  hot  by  fucking  boiling  water  fevc- 
ral  times  ap  (r),  and  the  pipe  within  the  velfel  is  to 
be  warmed  by  applying  a fponge  dipped  in  boiling  wa- 
ter to  It  (g). 

“ After  all  Is  ready,  the  fyringe  being  cleared  of 
the  water,  the  iiijcflor  fills  it  with  the  finer  injedion  ; 

and  * 


(c)  Ruyfeh  orders  a previous  maceration  for  a day  or  two  in  cold  water  ; which  muft  have  a better  effcA  ia 
ascUing  the  blood  than  warm  water  has. 

(n)  When  Ruyfcli  intended  to  inje^  the  whole  body,  be  put  one  pipe  upwards,  and  another  downwards,  ta 
the  defccndlng  aorta.  • 

(a)  Ruyfeh  melts  his  uUow  by  the  beat  of  warm  water,  into  which  he  puts  the  vclld  cootaioiog  the  in« 
J^dioo. 

ir)  He  warms  his  fyringe  by  laying  it  on  hot  coals. 

g)  He  warms  hU  pipe,  by  putting  the  body,  i&er  the  pipe  U died  ia  the  vcffe1|  iato  hot  water.  Wheni 
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irx)  then  introducinp  the  pipe  of  the  fyrmge  Into  that  linctly  feen. 
• in  the  vcfiel,  he  prefle*  them  together,  atid  cither  with 
one  hand  holds  this  !aft  pipe  firm,  with  the  other  gripea 
the  fyringe,  and  with  his  breall  pulhea  the  fucker  j or, 
giving  the  pipe  in  the  veiTcl  to  he  helii  by  an  afllfianr,  in 
any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  the  defetiption  of  thefe 
forts  of  pipes,  he  gripes  the  fyringe  with  one  hand,  and 
pufhei  the  fucker  with  the  other,  end  confeqnently 
throws  in  the  injeftion,  which  ought  to  he  done  flow- 
iy,  and  with  no  great  force,  but  proportioned  to  the 
length  and  bulk  of  the  part  to  be  injc^cd  and  flrength 
of  the  vcflels.  The  quantity  of  ibis  fine  injeftion  to 
be  thrown  in  is  much  to  be  learned  by’  ufe.  The  only 
rule  I could  ever  fix  to  myfclf  in  this  matter  waa  to 
continue  puihing  til!  1 was  fenfiblc  of  a which 
would  require  a confidcrible  force  to  overcome.  But 
..this  will  not  hold  where  all  the  bmoches  of  any  vcffcl 
are  not  inje^ed  ; as  for  inflance,  when  the  vcflcIs  of 
the  thorax  only  art  to  be  inje^ed:  for  the  aorta  bears 
too  great  a proportion  to  the  branchea  feot  from  it, 
and  therefore  Icfs  fine  iojedion  is  requifitc  here.  As 
foon  as  that  flop  is  felt,  the  fucker  oMhe  fyringe  is  to 

• be  drawn  back,  that  the  pcareft  large  vefTcIs  may  be 
, emptied.  Then  the  fyringe  is  taken  o(T,  emptied  of 

the  fine  injcfUoo,  and  filled  with  the  coarfer,  which  is 
'to  be  puihed  into  the  vetTcIs  quickly  and  forcibly,  ha- 
ving alwavs  regard  to  the  flrtngtb  and  firmaefs  of  the 
vcflcls,  bulk,  &c.  of  the  part-  .Contintie  to  thnifl  the 
» fucker,  till  a full  flop,  or  a fort  of  pufli  backwards, 
is  felt,  when  you  muft  beware  of  thnilling  any  more, 

.oiherwife  fome  of  the  veflels  will  be  bimfled,  and  the 
whole,  or  a confiderabic  fnare  of  the  preparatton  you 
defigned,  will  be  fpciled  by  the  extravafaiioo,  but  ra- 

• ther  immediately  flop  the  pipe  by  the  tum-cock,  and 
'take  out  the  fyringe  to  clean  it,  aad  allow  fuificient 

time  for  tbe  coarfe  injeflion  to  coagulate  fully,  before 
any  part  is  diflTtdled.  Ruyfch, immediately  after  throw- 
ing in  the  ipjtAion,put  the  body  into  cold  water,  and 
Birred  it  coniinually  for  fome  time,  to  prevent  tbe  ver* 
milion  to  feparate  from  the  tallow.’* 

II.  The  ipjc^ioR  of  the fy  ftem  ismudi  more 
dlHicuIt  titan  that  of  the  fanguiferous,  on  account  of 
the  cxtKme  fmalincfs  of  tbe  veflels  1 fo  that  till  very 
lately  it  was  almofl  quite  impnifUcable.  Methods  in- 
deed lad  been  attempted  for  this  pttrpofe;  but  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  improper  form  of  the  inftroments,  ai^  the 
inferior  fkiU  of  anatomifls  in  former  times,  we  may 
jufliy  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  moft  modem  im- 
provements in  anatomy. 

The  firfl  thing  to  \x  confidertd,  when  the  lympha- 
tics are  to  be  inieded,  is  a proper  method  of  difeover- 
ing  them  ; for  tliis  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter,  oo 
account  of  tbrir  fmalincfs  and  tranfparency.— To  find 
cut  thefe  veflels,  the  fubjefl  muft  be  viewed  in  a proper 
place,  where  the  light  is  neither  very  ftrong  nor  very 
weak.  Mr  Sheldon,  who  has  written  a treaitle  upon 
this  fubjeft,  TT commends  a winter  forenoon  from  ten  to 
two  X it  being  chiefly  in  the  winter  feafon  that  anato- 
mical preparatioos  are  made*  aad  beemfe  at  that  time 
of  the  day  the  light  is  more  clear  and  Heady.  He 
Cays  alfo  from  hia  own  experience*  that  the  Kght  pair- 
ing through  the  glafs  of  a window  is  better  for  this 
purpofe  t^a  the  open  air,  as  the  veflda  ase  more  dib 
>ri66. 
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The  injefling  of  the  veflels  is  llkewlfc 
rendered  more  difficult  in  the  open  air  by  the  eafe  ■ * i 
with  which  the  humidity  is  evaporated  from  them.  It 
will  likewife  be  neceflary  to  incline  the  part  in  various 
ways  to  the  light,  as  fomc  of  the  vdTcU  arc  mofl  ea- 
fily  difcovcrabltf  in  one  pcfilion  and  fome  in  another. 

The  laifleil  inmks  under  the  periiiancil  coati  of 
the  iaieflines,  nr»d  the  lymphatics  on  the  external 
furface  of  the  liver,  &c.  parlicukuly  require  >*.s 
method.  He  dtfeommends  the  ufe  of  magnifying 
glaflcs.  **  I am  perfuaded  (fays  he),  thatthofe  who 
attempt  to  find  them  through  this  medium,  w ill  not 
acquire  that  vjftn  mdiMtt  which  is  obtained  to  a fur- 
priling  degree  by  thofc  who  have  been  much  experien- 
ced in  injefling  lymphatic  veflels.  A latetal  light  if 
likewife  preferable  to  an  horizontal,  or  even  to  an 
oblique  (ky-light. 

“ The  fubjtd#  muft  be  laid  upon  a table  of  fuffictem. 
height,  which  might  be  contrived  with  a ledge  fixed 
to  the  table  in  foch  a manner  as  to  be  w*ater  proot ; 
which  would  be  ufeful  for  preventing  the  qnickfilver*  • 

which  is  almofl  alwap  neceflary  for  injecting  theic 
vrflcla,  from  being  loft.  The  furface  of  the  table  fli'>uld 
likewife  be  hollowed,  fo  that  the  mercury  which  falls 
may  be  collefied  in  the  middle,  where  an  hole  with 
a flopper  may  be  made  to  take  out  occafionally  the 
quickiitvcr  which  colIcAs.  Such  n table  would  alfo  be 
Guovcoient  for  holding  water  for  the  pnrpofe  of  Beep- 
ing membranous  parts  whicli  are  frrqireotly  to  be  in- 
jefted;  and  which>  from  being  e:|pof^  to  the  air,  be- 
come dry  s which  alfo  it  is  inconvenient  and  hazardous 
to  move  into  water  during  the  time  ttf  operation. 

Even  a common  table  with  a hole  cut  in  the  middle 
may  anfwer  the  purpofe : the  hole  may  be  round  or 
fquare  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  anaiomift;  but 
table  muft  he  conflru^ed  of  fuch  materials  as  are 
not  liable  to  warp  in  warm  water.  Should  tbe  anato- 
mift  not  be  provided  with  either  of  tbcle  tablet,  the 
parts  muft  be  laid  in  a tray  or  earft)cn  difh,  that  the 
quickfilver  may  be  faved.*' 

The  materials  for  inje^ing  ikefe  veflels  are  only 
quickfilver,  and  the  ceraceous  or  roaryi  tnje^iun  of 
anatomiftst  the  former  bein^  alv^s  ufed  in  injeAlng 
tbe  lyntphatics  and  laicals,  it  being  almofl  impoflibie 
to  fill  them  with  another  fluid  in  the  dead  body.  I’he 
ceroccotts  in^ion  is  chiefly  afed  for  tbe  thoracic 
du^{  and  in  fome  particular  Inflances,  where  the 
lymphatic  trunks  have  been  found  larger  than  tbe 
ordinary  fize,  a coarfe  inje^on  has  been  made  ufe 
of. 

Inje^ons  of  tke  lymphatics  may  be  made  even 
while  tbe  animal  is  alive,  and  that  without  any  great 
cruelty,  by  feeding  it  with  milk  previous  to  iu  being 
ftrangled-  Of  all  the  barbarous  methods  of  opening 
the  animal  while  alive,  the  mofl  ufeful  feems  Co  be  that 
of  Mr  Hunter,  who  directs  to  perforate  the  fmaJl  la- 
teftines,  and  throw  in  flarch-water  with  folutiont  of 
muik.  or  indigo  and  flarch-water.  **  In  a word  (fays 
Mr  Sheldon),  any  gclatincHis  fluids  rendered  opaque 
with  fuch  coloms  as  will  be  abforbrd,  are  extremely 
hMuI  for  experiments  of  this  kind  ; for  mnch  more 
may  be  feen  by  exsiniulag  the  veflels  diitrnded  with  a 
colMied  fluid  from  natural  abfurptioo,  than  by  ana- 
tomical 


this  is  to  be  donti  a cork  ought  to  h«  put  Into  the  pipC|  to  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the  veflel  tlut  is  to 
pc  injeded. 
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lnJeAion.  tomica]  tnje^\»on  pradiftd  in  the  dead  body/*  Liber- 
• '■>  kulin  t»rA  dlfcoecrctl  the  atnpulluijc  bjr  feeding  chil- 
dren in  whom  the  lacteal  glands  were  obftrudeJ  prc> 
vloni  to  thtir  death  wnth  mdk;  by  which  mcarts 
not  only  the  Ufieat  tnmki  became  didended  with 
chyle,  but  likcwiCe  the  ampullulz-  Thus  abforbing 
mouths  of  the  ladeal  velTcU  wcredifcoTcred  by  Liber- 
kuhn  : and  in  a (imilar  tnanner  Afelltus  difeovered  the 
laif\t-als  themfclvei.  Thus  aifo  Eudachiu*  difeorered 
the  thoracic  duA  in  a h-jrfe|  and  Mr  Hewfon  traced 
the  ladeal  vefleU,  lymphatics,  and  thoracic  dudt,  in 
birds,  by  making  ligaturea  uo  the  root  of  the  mefen- 
tery,  and  other  parts,  which  had  been  previouHy  fed 
with  barley.  Mr  Hunter  likcwife  was  enabled  tn  ob- 
fen’e  the  U£lcalt  of  a crocodile  when  dillendcd  with 
chyle. 

The  coarfe  injtAion  for  the  lymphatics  is  made  of 
nuitton-fuet  and  yellow  refin,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
thirdf>  of  refia  to  one  of  fucc.  If  required  of  a thick- 
er conlidence,  w*e  may  add  a fmall  quantity  of  pure 
waai  if  of  a foficr  quality,  we  may  augment  the  quan- 
tity of  fuct:  Orpiment  ur  king’s  yellow  is  generally 
made  ufe  of;  though  others  are  equally  propci,  proW- 
4cd  they  he  Hne  enough. 

The  inftnjmtftU  nccciTitry  for  injtfting  the  lymplu- 
tic  TeHcIs  are  the  injeding  tube  and  pipes,  lancets, 
blow  pipes,  knives,  feiffars,  forceps,  needles,  and  thread. 
The  old  injecting  tube  has  been  found  in  a manner  en- 
tirely urchf*,  the  pipe  being  fixed  in  a glafs  tube  two 
or  three  feet  long  ; which  is  one  of  the  rcafon*  why, 
before  the  time  of  Hewfon,  fo  little  of  the  lymphatic 
fyllem  could  be  injected.  Tubes  of  fuch  a length  arc 
entirely  unmanageable  by  one  perfun,  and  it  is  impof- 
liblc  to  perform  the  operation  properly  with  two.  To 
rform  it  in  the  belt  manner,  the  inllrument  (hould 
ht-'V  in  the  hand  like  a pencil  or  pen.  The  inllru- 
enrnts  ufvd  by  our  author  are  tubes  made  eitlicr  of 
glafs  or  of  brafa  ; which,  when  filled  with  mercury, 
may  be  held  in  the  band  like  a pen  : a glafs  tube, 
however,  is  preferable  to  the  metallic  one.  It  is  fome* 
what  in  the  inapt' of  a trumpet;  fix  inches  and  an  half 
in  length,  an  inch  and  an  half  broad  where  bmaded, 
and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  wSiere  narrowed.  A 
collar  of  iteel  half  an  inch  broad  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long  is  Cemented  to  this  pipe,  and  a fmailcr 
tube  of  the  fame  metal  is  ferewed  upon  the  end  of  the 
collar;  the  whole  terminating  in  a capillary  tube  about 
an  loch  in  length.  This  lall  it  the  moil  difficult  part 
cf  the  u’hole  work  to  execute  ; it  Hiould  be  drilled  out 
of  a folid  piece  of  metal,  and  not  made  of  a thin  bit  of 
plate  foldered,  as  thefc  are  apt  to  turn  ragged  in  the 
edges,  and  the  fiddcr  is  alto  liable  to  be  dcTlroyed  by 
the  mercury.  I'hofe  ufed  by  Mr  Sheldon  were  made 
by  drilling  a fmall  hole  Icngthwife  through  a bit  of 
wcll-tempercd  wire.  It  is  cleaned  by  means  of  a very 
fmall  piece  of  ftecl-wirc  capable  of  paOiag  through  the 
bore  of  the  tube.  Tins  ought  to  be  anneakd  Icil  it 
fhould  break  ; in  which  cafe  the  binken  bit  could  not 
cafily  be  got  out.  Very  fmall  tubes  may  be  made  of 
glafs  drawn  out  as  fine  as  we  clioufe;  and  tliough  very 
apt  to  brv:ik,  they  arc  eafily  repaired.  They  ought 
to  be  very  ibin,  that  they  may  br  eafily  melted.  Some- 
times it  has  been  found  convenient  to  fit  the  collar 
with  a iteel  ilup-cock. 

The  b'afs  tube  reprefented  by  our  author  u about 
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nine  inches  and  an  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  wide  fitjedion. 
where  widcfl.  'I’hc  collar  is  a full  quarter  of  an  inch  “s 
broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long;  a ftee!  piece 
and  capillary  tube  l<ing  ferewed  to  it  as  in  the  other. 

The  lancets  arc  to  be  cxquifitely  (harp,  in  order  to 
cut  into  the  lymphatic  vefleh.  njc  latter  arc  cafily 
inflate*!  by  the  fmall  filvcr  blow  pipes  ufually  put  up 
in  the  difieding  cafes  by  the  L mdon  mathcmalK*al  in- 
flrument  makcr.^ : difle^ing  knives,  fine  p«iinted  feif- 
fars,  accurately  made  dtffeciing  forceps,  with  (Iraight 
or  crooked  needles,  are  Iikcwife  fuhilituted  with  ad- 
vantage, »\  not  being  affeded  by  the  quickfilver. 

We  mufl  next  confidcr  the  proper  fubjeds  for  injec- 
tion. Mr  Sheldon  Kcummends,  that  they  fhould  be 
as  free  from  fat  as  peffibk  : he  has  always  found  in 
the  human  fubjed  tbufc  who  died  univcrfally  dropfi- 
cal,  or  of  an  afates  or  anafarca,  to  be  the  bell,  for  the 
following  reafons,  s.v«.  in  fuch  there  is  little  or  no 
animal  oil,  and  but  a very  fmall  quantity  of  red  blood; 
both  of  which,  when  they  occur  in  great  abundance, 
very  much  impede  the  difeovery  of  the  lymphatic  vcf- 
fels;  but  when  the  cellular  vclTcIs  arc  loaded  wnth  wa- 
ter, the  abrorbents  arc  more  readily  traced,  and  with 
left  riik  of  wounding  them  to  dlfTcCtion  : the  prepa- 
rations alfo,  particularly  the  dried  ones,  are  more  lad- 
ing. This  circumflance  is  found  to  be  of  mod  confe- 
qucncc  in  pttparing  tlic  abforbent  veflVb  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities  of  the  human  fithjcc'l.  Of  all  the  vif. 
ccra  in  young  fubjedb,  only  the  liver  and  langt  can  be 
injeded  with  fuccefs  ; and  thefe  may  be  fuccefst'uUy 
tnjeded  even  in  the  foetus.  It  will  be  mod  pr<^ 
per  to  begin  the  operation  upon  the  fubjec\  imme- 
diately after  death,  at  lymph  or  chyle  will  then  be 
more  readily  found  in  the  vdfds,  than  when  we 
wait  a- linger  time.  In  prep.iring  the  ladeals,  previ- 
ouQy  dilUndcd  with  milk  in  the  living  fubjed,  it  is 
proper  to  Have  the  inteliines  and  mefintery  plunged 
(with  the  ligature  upon  the  root  of  the  latter)  into 
redified  fplrit  of  wiiw.  This  procefs  will  coagulate 
the  chyle  ; and  the  fluid  being  opaque,  the  vefleis  wnll 
be  beautifully  fecn  when  we  mean  to  prepare  the  parts, 
by  prefc/ving  them  in  proof-fpirit  as  wet  fpeciiDcns; 

In  this  way  (fays  Mr  Sheldon)  I have  made  in  the 
dog  one  of  the  mofi  natural  preparations  that  can  be 
fecn  of  the  ladcals  inieded  from  their  orifices  by  the 
natural abfoiption.*’  Wc  may  alfo  prepare  the  ladeals 
by  the  method  ufed  by  Mr  Hunter,  already  mention- 
ed t by  which  they  will  be  very  confpicuous,  hy  the 
indigo  abforbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  intcfitncf.  By 
tying  the  thoracic  dud  near  its  infertion  in^o  the  angle 
formed  between  the  fubclavlan  knd  jugular  veins  on 
the  left  fide,  or  by  tying  thefc  veins  on  both  fidcs, 
we  may  diUcnd  almofl  all  the  abforbents  of  the  animal. 

Thus  we  are  enabled  to  purfue  thefe  vefTcIs  in  many 
parts  where  they  have  not  yet  been  difeovered,  where 
they  can  fcarccly  be  traced  by  injection,  and  even  in 
fome  parts  where  it  is  utterly  impofilblc  for  the  injec- 
tions to  reach  them. 

Another  method  fometimes  fucccrsfuTIy  ufeJ  hy  our 
author,  was  firti  praC'tifcd  by  M>  Ipighi.  In  this  the 
pan  is  to  be  llecpcd  In  water,  and  the  liquid  changed 
as  long  as  it  appears  tinged  w ilh  blood ; fuifering  the 
parts  afterwards  to  remain  in  the  fame  water  tin  the 
putrefaction  begins-  As  foon  as  this  begins  to  take 
place,  the  air  which  is  extricated  will  dillcod  the  lym- 
« G g plutics, 
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pSttiei»  (o  t!iey  mty  b«  etfilj  (ctOt  wd  th«n  In-  then  tif  the  velTel* 
jccVd  with  Gui<kiilvcr*  It  if,  hovever,  remarkable^ 
that  ihif  mctfiod  will  not  in  general  anfwcr  fo  well  in 
the  human  fpecici  as  io  q'l^rupedf ; the  air  having 
never  pafTed  by  pulrefaAion  into  the  human  ladralt  in 
any  of  the  fubjedls  which  Mr  Sheldon  tricd»  though 
it  will  take  place  in  thofe  of  the  horfe  or  afs,  and 
many  ether  animals : drawing  of  the  la^ealf  may  likc' 
wife  be  made  in  this  method  to  very  great  advantage. 

In  fome  patta  of  the  human  body  alf^n,  thii  method 
may  be  employed  to  advantage;  as  the  liver,  heart* 

&c.  It  may  likewifc  be  ufeful  to  make  ligaturea  on 
the  large  trunks  of  the  vcflelt  previous  to  the  macera> 
tioo*  that  thui  the  air  may  be  conhned  aa  Coon  as  it  is 
extricated  from  the  coats  by  putrefa^inn.  Our  au- 
thor adda,  that  if  ligatures  were  made  upon  the  wriAs 
and  legs  in  articulo  mertit,  or  immediately  after  death, 
the  lymph  would  be  Aopped  ia  the  veiTcIs.  the  latter 
would  become  diAended,  and  might  be  injeded  with 
the  greaieA  facility  by  the  common  meth«^  after  ta- 
king off  the  ligature.  Mr  Sheldon  in  fuch  a cafe  re- 
commends the  tourniquet.  **  1 reafon  (fays  he) 
to  believe,  tliat  ahrorption  goeson  aa  long  as  mufcular 
Irritability  remains;  which  laA  continues  a confidcrable 
time  after  the  general  life  of  (he  animal  is  loA.'*  On 
this,  however,  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  ma- 
king ligatures  for  fuch  purpofes  upon  a human  crea- 
ture in  artiiulo  user/;/,  or  even  immediately  after  death, 
favouts  fo  much  of  barbatily^  that  we  cannot  think  it 
will  be  often  pra^ifed.  In  fome  cafes,  e>en  io  the 
dead  fubjrd,  ligatures  are  ufeful ; as  when  we  are 
fearchiog  for  the  lymphatics  in  the  Bogeis  and  toes. 

In  thefe  it  is  ufeful  to  Aroke  up  the  parts  with  the 
finger,  by  which  means  the  fmall  quantity  of  lymph 
remaining  in  the  vcfTcls  wtU.  be  forced  upwards,  and 
flopped  by  the  ligature  ; after  which  the  veAfels  may 
be  cafiiy  iujeded  with  quickfilver*  aa  already  men- 
tioned. 

To  injed  the  vefiTcls,  we  muft  open  one  or  more  of 
them,  direfling  the  point  of  the  Lancet  almoA  always 
cowards  the  trunk  or  trunks  of  the  vciTcls,  and  taking 
care  aot  t(>  carry  the  incifion  through  thasoppoGte 
fide.  If  the  vcflels  happen  to  lie  under  the  perito- 
neum as  the  ladleals,  or  under  the  pleura  as  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  lungs,  we  may  cut  into  their  cavity 
through  thefe  membranes.  In  injeding  thofe  of  the 
extremities,  however,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
body,  it  is  abfolutcly  necellkry  to  dllTeA  the  veAcls  we 
defign  to  6U  away  ftom  the  fat  and  reticolar  fubAance 
before  we  attempt  to  open  them  with  the  lancet.  The 
tube  vdth  the  pipe  affixed  to  it  Is  prcvioufly  to  be  fill- 
ed tgrith  mercury:  the  anatomiA  then  inflates  the  vcfficl 
by  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  takes  the  tube  from  the 
affiflaot,  and  introduces  the  fmall  tube  into  the  pandure. 

In  this  operation  it  will  be  found  necefiary  not  to 
carry  the  tube  farther  into  the  veHTel  than  is  fufficieot 
to  give  the  mercury  a free  paflage;  for  if  we  introduce 
it  farther,  the  paiTage  of  the  mercury  will  be  impeded 
by  the  pipe  being  puAicd  agaioA  the  fide  of  the  vefTcL 
Should  not  the  fluid  be  able  to  eifed  a pafTage,  it  will 
then  be  ncccffary  to  prefs  upon  the  furf^c  of  it  in  the 
tube  with  our  fingers.  If  it  defeend  freely,  aixl  with- 
out any  of  it  paffing  between  the  fide  of  the  vefTcl  and 
fmall  pipe,  we  have  only  to  fill  up  the  lube  with  mer- 
cury as  the  Utter  defccodi;  but  u it  gets  out^  we  muA 
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This,  howenr,  (h^uld  always  be 
avoided  if  poffible;  becaufe,  if  not  verydexlcroufly  per-  ' s 
for ned,  the  operator  will  be  apt  to  feparaic  the  tube 
from  die  vefTrl  t and  on  ;hii  account  the  pun^ure 
ought  always  to  be  very  fmall,  no  larger  indeed  than 
is  necefTar)'  to  allow  the  pipe  to  get  in  with  difficulty. 

Ai  the  injcAion  proceeds,  the  preffare  upon  the  fur* 
face  of  the  quickfilver  muA  be  carried  on  higher  and 
higher  in  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatic,  till  we  come 
near  the  gland  or  glands  into  which  the  vends  termi- 
nate ; otherwife  we  lhall  feldom  get  the  cells  of  the 
glands,  or  the  vtifcls  emerging  from  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  glands,  well  injedLed-  In  igjeAing  the  lympha- 
tic vefTcls  of  the  extremities,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  raife 
the  part  where  the  pipe  is  inferred  higher  than  the 
other  end  of  the  limb,  and  to  make  the  alB'lant  prefs 
wnth  bis  hands  along  the  fldn  in  the  courfe  ot  the 
vdTcls,  which  wifl  favour  the  ^rogrefs  of  the  inje^iuo. 

When  the  vdTcls  are  fufficiently  fillcJ,  which  may  lie 
knovrn  by  the  fweUing  of  them,  and  by  the  rcfiAance 
tlie  mercury  meets  with,  the  affiAant  pafles  a ligature 
about  tlie  vtflcl  and  ties  it  above  the  pun^urc  before 
the  anatomiA  withdraws  the  inJe£Lion  pipe. 

I'he  method  of  injeding  the  larger  trunks  or  tho- 
racic duA  with  the  coarfe  injcAion  is  exa<^y  fimilar  to  “ 
that  already  deferibed  for  the  fanguiferoui  vciTeli. 

Mr  Sheldon,  however,  recommends  the  ufe  of  fome 
mpes  of  a particular  conArudion  invented  by  himfelf. 

The  improvement  confiAs  in  ihaping  the  ends  of  the 
pipes  like  a pen  ; taking  care  to  make  the  edges  and 
point  blunt,  to  avoid  cutting  the  veffd  when  we  intro- 
duce them.  Thus  much  larger  tubes  than  thofe  cnn>- 
ffioaly  in  ufe  may  be  admitted  ; and  there  is  no  occa- 
fion  to  make  any  bulb  or  rifing  near  the  extremity  of 
thefe  fmall  pipes  to  prevent  the  thread  from  flipping 
off:  for  this  will  certainly  hinder  lu  from  infertiog 
pipes  of  fuch  diameter  as  might  otherwife  be  done* 

Having  thus  Oiown  the  mrthod  of  injeding  the 
lymphatics,  our  author  next  proceeds  to  deferi^  the  , 
method  of  dlffedtng  and  preparing  them  cither  for 
immediate  dcmontlratioD,  or  for  prefervation  for  any 
length  of  lime.  In  the  difledion,  great  care  is  requi- 
file,  on  account  of  the  exquifite  thinnefi  of  their  coats: 
but  if  this  Aiould  happen  by  accident,  it  will  then  be 
neceffary  to  introduce  the  pipe  at  iRe  ruptured  part ; 
and  having  fecured  it  above  and  below  with  ligaturea* 
to  fill  it  again  as  before  direded.  Our  author  recom- 
mends, for  the  purpofe  ofdilTedton.  fuch  knives  u are 
made  ufe  of  by  tlie  Germans  and  French  in  tracing 
the  nerves.  They  muA  be  made  thin  in  the  blade 
like  lancets,  and  not  much  larger.  A variety  of  dif- 
ferent fhaped  blades,  fome  Angle  and  others  double- 
edged,  will  be  neceffary  for  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
the  fault  of  the  common  diffeding  knives  being  that 
they  are  too  thick  in  the  blade,  which  makes  them 
foon  blunt,  and  oceafions  the  trouble  of  perpetual 
grinding,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  juA  recom- 
mended. A Aiarp-pointed  forceps  is  neceffary,  in  or- 
der to  lay  faA  hold  of  the  fmallcA  portion  of  cellular 
fubAance  ; but  they  ought  not  to  be  fo  Aiaim  as  to  en- 
danger the  punduring  of  the  vtffcis:  nor  mould  they 
by  any  means  be  bowed  or  Aiff  in  the  fpring,  to  pre- 
vent the  fingers  of  tlie  operator  from  being  wearied  ia 
the  operation.  They  fliould  alfo  be  made  in  fucb  a 
masocr  as  to  bold  large  at  wcU  m fmall  portions  of  rc- 
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In^ion.  ticulir  fubftaoce.  For  diiTcAioai  of  thi«  kiodt  fio9- 
■ ■ ^ ■ * poinicd  fcifTart  and  ttaceti  fixed  id  handles  aie  fomc* 
times  neceflary  i and  it  is  frequently  of  ufe  to  plunge 
the  parts  into  water*  io  order  to  loofen  the  reticular 
membrane  conneAed  with  the  outiide  of  the  coats  of 
the  veHeli  $ by  which  means  they  may  be  difle^ed 
more  eafiiy*  and  with  lefs  danger  of  wounding  them. 
.The  blood  may  be  extraAed  by  frequently  changing 
the  water.  After  being  injeded  with  quickfdrct,  the 
parts  (hould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  wa* 
ter*  bccaufe  the  volatile  alkali  formed  by  putrefa^oa 
SI  apt  to  change  the  colour  of  the  mercury* 

The  dilTedion  being  performed*  the  preparation  is 
then  to  be  preferved  either  in  a wet  or  dry  Hate,  ac« 
cording  to  its  nature.  Preparations  of  the  latger  parts* 
as  the  trunk  or  extremities,  Ihould  be  prrfcrved  dry  j 
and  to  dry  them  effectually,  they  ihould  be  cxp'ifcd  to 
a free  current  of  air,  hut  not  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  ( 
and  the  veflels  Ihould  be  difplayed  in  their  uatural  li> 
tuation.  When  fully  dried*  they  ought  then  to  be 
varnifned  over  with  tranfparent  fpirit  or  copal  varoiih  | 
which  will  not  only  prelerve  them  from  infrCis*  but 
render  them  more  beautiful,  and  the'  veflels  more 
confpicuooi.  l*hcy  Ihould  then  be  ioclofcd  in  glafs 
cafes*  where  they  arc  to  be  placed  in  a horizuoial 
pofition,  and  handled  as  little  as  poflible. 

To  make  preparations  of  the  thoracic  duft,  we  muff 
in  the  firft  place  fill  the  aorta*  vena  cava  fuperior,  and 
vena  azygoa  or  iotercoflalis,  with  coarfe  injediuo  ; 
then  fill*  with  the  fame,  the  vefleU  below  the  right 
crus  or  little  mufcle  of  the  diaphragm.  Tbe  duCt  is 
fometinics  prepared  with  quickfilver ; but  Mr  Sheldon 
recommeods  to  aoatoroiffs  to  make  drawings  of  any 
thing  new  or  remarkable  in  their  prepurations  of  the 
lymphatic  veflels  with  outckrilver  | as  mofl  of  thofe 
fpecimeiis,  patiirularly  luch  as  are  dried*  become  at 
bd  totally  uhlrfi  by  reafon  of  the  drying  of  the  ver- 
bis and  the  cfcape  or  blackening  of  the  metcury  t or 
from  the  varniih  growing  more  and  more  opaque  with 
age.  The  quickiilvcr  lojcCUon*  however,  iu  focne 
cafes  is  very  ufcfuL  Thus,  far  intlance,  if  we  wilh 
to  demunfirate  the  valves  in  the  thoracic  du^,  or  any 
other  Urge  abforbent  vcflel,  we  need  only  injedi  the 
veflels  with  quickfilver,  difltdl  and  dry  them,  then  cut 
tlxm  open,  and  let  the  mercury  run  out ; a^cr  which 
the  valves  will  appear  by  making  frAions  in  the  coats 
of  the  veflels.  This  may  be  donertill  better  by  varni/h» 
ing  the  veflels  three  or  four  times  before  the  fediions 
are  made  s bccaufe  the  varoiih  will  flrengihen  the  lidei 
of  the  vcflcI.  In  wet  preparations  the  valves  in  the 
cavities  of  thefe  parts  may  likewife  be  demonfluted 
by  opening  thent ) or  by  inverting  the  veflels  and  fuf*^ 
pending  them  iu  premf  malt-fpiriti.  Thus  the  vaivet 
that  cover  the  terminations  of  tiie  thoracic  duA  on  the 
infide  of  the  angle  formed  between  the  jugular  and 
^bclaviao  veins  on  the  left  fide,  and  thofe  which  ter* 
minate  the  lymphatics  on  the  right  fide  of  the  neck, 
arm,  and  longs,  may  be  IreaullfuUy  demonllratcd.  Spe- 
cimens of  the  laical  veflels*  of  the  abforbeois  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  liver*  fpleen,  diaphragm*  kidneys*  5tc. 
may  be  kept  wet  or  dry*  according  to  the  particular 
n.'’ture  of  tbe  preparation  or  view  of  the  anatomifl. 
Some  preparations  a*r  the  better  for  being  dried  and 
afterwards  immetfed  in  vials  full  of  oil  of  turpentine  | 
by  which  means  the  ffeih  will  be  readered  Uaafparcotf 


the  veflels  diftin^y  feen*  and  the  vefleU  appear  et- 
tremely  beautifuL  The  only  difadvaatage  of  tbit  me-  ’ " w " ' 
tbod  is*  that  the  parts  on  which  the  veflVIs  pafi*  do 
not  at  all  preferve  their  natural  bulk  by  reafon  of  their 
Ihrinking  up  ; and  as  the  wet  preparations  are  fi^ 
from  this  inconvenience,  Mr  Sheldon  does  not  hefitate 
at  alljgning  them  a decided  fuperiority  over  the  dry 
onci.«^Sometimes  it  is  neceflary  to  fix  the  preparatiooa 
upon  (liff  paper  or  pafleboard,  on  account  of  their 
weight  after  being  inje^d  with  mercury.  The  paper 
or  parteboard  on  which  they  are  falleoed  ought  to  be  of 
various  colours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prepa- 
ration, in  order  to  form  a proper  ground  for  fhowing 
the  lymphatic  veflels.  Such  fmall  preparations  as  are 
preferved  in  fpiriis*  or  oil  of  turpeutine,  may  be  kept 
in  butties  well  clufed  with  Hoppers  { and  the  larger  in 
common  preparation  glslTcs.  Our  author  defcribca  a 
fiinple  method  of  Hopping  the  mouths  of  thefe  prepa- 
ration gUflwt,  by  which  means  the  Hopper  is  rendered 
nearly  at  durable  as  tiie  glafs  itfelf.  In  order  to 
execute  it*  let  the  anatomiH  take  care  to  have  the  up- 
per furface  of  his  bottles  made  plane,  by  deuring  tbe 
workmen  at  tbe  glafs-houfe  to  flatten  them  in  the  ma- 
king. This  they  will  eafiiy  do  in  forming  the  round 
ones,  but  the  flat  hotUcs  are  attended  with  confiderable 
difficulty.  'J*h<  light  way  to  make  them.  I believe, 

.would  be  to  blow  them  in  moulds  of  various  fixes  t the 
workman  (hould  likewife  form  the  bottoms  of  tht  bot- 
tles perfe^ly  flat,  that  the  may  Hand  upright  and  Hea- 
dy. Bottles  of  this  form  being  provided  for  the  larger 
preparations,  wc  grind  the  upper  furface  of  them  on 
a plain  plate  of  lead,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  tbick« 
and  two  feet  in  diameter  { firft  with  fine  emery  and  wa- 
ter, then  with  powdeitd  rotten  Hone,  or  putty  firH  wet 
with  water  and  at  laH  dry  i fo  that  the  furface  may  be 
reduced  to  an  exaft  horizontal  plane,  and  of  as  fine  a 
poU(h  as  platC'glafs.  This  will  foon  be  done,  as  the 
manoeuvre  requires  but  little  dexterity  ( and  the  ana- 
tomiH  (hould  be  provided  with  a confi  lerable  number 
of  theft  glaflci  prepared  as  above  direded.  To  the 
top  of  each  bottle  a piece  of  pUtc  ghifs,  cut  by  a dia- 
mond, is  to  be  adapt^  fo  as  completely  to  cover*  but 
not  projed  over,  the  edge  of  the  bottle.  When  thefe 
two  fmooth  furfaces  are  put  upon  each  other,  with  a 
drop  of  water  between,  the  attradion  of  cohefion  i» 
fo  confiderable,  that  it  requires  great  force  to  feparsta 
them,” 

Many  preparations  of  the  lymphaiici,  and  other 
parts  preferred  in  bottlci*  do  not  require  any  firings 
to  fufpend  tlicm  | particularly  when  fixed  on  paHcboard 
or  paper  1 fucb  as  require  fufpcolion  (hould  be  tied  to 
Hrtngs  fixed  to  tbe  preparation  bchiw,  and  to  fmalt 
holes  drilled  in  the  fubiUnce  of  tht  glafs  at  the  bouooi 
of  the  neck  ( or  to  fmall  bits  of  glafs  that  may  be 
fixed  on  the  infide  of  the  fame  part  I'he  preparation 
ia  thus  fuCpendcd  in  limpid  proof  malt-fpiric,  tha 
bottle  being  ilrooH  completely  filled;  the  upper  and 
polilhcd  furface  of  the  bottle,  and  the  plate  of  glafSf 
are  to  be  wiped  dean  and  dry  ; a drop  of  folution  of 
urn  arabic  is  to  be  put  on  tbe  jpcdilhcd  furface  of  the 
otile*  the  top  flfonglv  and  ftcadily  preifed  upon  it, 
fo  as  to  bring  the  two  (urfaces  into  at  clofc  eontad  u 
pcffiblc ; after  which  tlx  bottle  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
cool  airy  place  to  dry.  Apiece  of  wn  ox-bltddci^ 
freed  from  fat*  and  fosked  in  water  till  it  becomes  mu- 
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UjeAioa  dlannout*  ii  then  to  be  placed  orer.  the  top.  the  air  ning  of  the  inyflenea»  or  of  ceremonici  of  lefa  import- 

■ , fl  preUed  out  from  between  it  and  the  glafsi  after  which  ance. 

, It  rouft  be  tied  with  a pack-thread  dipped  in  the  fi>lu-  The  anciema  never  dlfcovered  the  deeper  myfteriea  irf 

tion  of  gum  arabic.  I'he  bladder  bting  cut  off  oeatly  of  their  religion,  nor  c»cn  permitted  fome  of  their 

under  the  laft  turn  of  the  thread)  ii  then  to  be  dried,  temples  to  b<opeo,  to  any  but  thofe  who  had  been  iiu- 


the  firing  taken  cautioufly  uff,  and  the  top  and  neck 
painted  with  a compofitiun  of  la-rp  black  mixed  with 
japanncri  gold  hxe  : this  foon  dri<.«,  and  leans  a fine 
Imooth  gloffy  furfacc,  from  which  the  dirt  can  at 
any  time  be  as  readily  wiped  off  as  from  a mirror.  By 
this  method  Urge  bottles  are  as  eafily  and  cff^dually 
fecured  as  fmxll  ones;  and  it  is  found  to  anfwer  as  well 
as  the  hencetical  fealing  of  gUffes.  which  in  large  vef- 
fell  is  altogctlicr  impradicaUc.  If  the  bottoms  have 
any  incquahtica  which  prevent  them  from  Aandiog 
field)*,  they  may  be  ealily  made  pcrfcdly  flat  by  gnnd- 
Mig  them  with  emery  on  the  plate  above  mcntioiicd. 
The  top«,  if  well  gummed,  will  even  remain  pcrfcdly 
fixed  on  the  glali'cs  without  the  bladder  : though  in 
the  common  upright  ones  ft  niay  beadvifable  to  put  it 
on  as  a defence.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  fince 
bis  making  this  difeovery,  he  has  uled  glafs  faucets; 
witli  flat  tops  gummed  on.  In  thefe  vrfiels  the  prepa- 
rations, by  reafon  of  their  horizontal  pollurc,  appear 
to  great  advantage.  Thus  he  has  exhibited  very  early 
abut  lions  in  their  membranes,  and  fome  other  prepa- 
rations that  cannot  be  fufpended  or  viewed  conveni- 
ently in  the  perpcnJicu’ar  dire^ion.  Some  very  deli- 
cate preparations,  paiticulaily  thofe  intended  to  be 
viewed  with  the  microfeope,  thofe  of  the  ampullulx 
la^ex  of  Liherkuha,  and  of  the  valves  of  the  abfor- 
bents,  may  l>e  prelcrved  cither  in  fpints  or  dry  in 
tubes  doled  in  the  manner  juil  mentioned,  and  will 
appear  to  great  advantage.  Some  of  the  dry  ones 
may  alfo  be  advantagemiHy  placed  in  fquarc  oblong 
boxcf,  made  of  pieces  of  plate  or  white  glafs  neatly 
gumuicd  tugethcr.  with  narrow  flips  of  white  or  co- 
loured paper,  and  the  objeda  may  be  conveniently 
viewed  in  this  manner.  With  refpect  to  the  ftupper 
bottles,  w'hlth  arc  very  convenient  for  holding  iniall 
preparation^,  our  author  advifes  the  floppets  to  be 
perfectly  well  ground ; that  they  pafi  rather  lower  down 
than  the  neck  of  the  bottle  for  the  convenience  of 
diiiling  two  holes  obliquely  through  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  lubfiance  of  the  fiopper,  oppofltc  to  each  other, 
fur  the  convenience  of  fixing  threads  to  hold  the  fub- 
jed  ; for  if  the  threads  pafs  between  the  neck  and  fiop- 
per,  a fpacc  will  be  left ; or  if  the  fiopper  be  well 
ground,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  will  be  broken  in  en- 
deavuuring  to  prefs  it  down.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
any  fpace  be  left,  the  thread,  by  its  capillary  attra^ion, 
will  afbfrora  capillary  attradion,  raife  the  fpiritt  frum 
the  bottle,  and  caufeevaporation,  which  will  likewife  take 
place  from  the  chink  between  the  flopper  and  neck. 

INISTIOGE,  a pod  town  of  Kilkenny,  in  the 
province  of  Lcinfier  ; 63  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is 
alfo  a borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ; patronage  in  the  rcprefentaiive  of  Sir  William 
Fownes.— >It  has  two  fairs. 

INITIATED,  a term  properly  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  the  reL’gtun  ot  the  ancient  heathens;  where  it  fignifles 
being  admitted  to  the  participation  of  the  facred  my- 
ficiies.  'fhe  word  comes  from  the  Latin  rnw/a/vr,  of 
ssu/jrr,  iniliari ; which  properly  fignifles  to  begin  fa- 
crificing,  or  to  receive  or  admit  a perfoa  to  the  begin- 


tiatrd.  See  Mystbry. 

INJUNCTION,  in  law,  a writ  generally  grounded 
upiin  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree  out  of  the  courts 
of  chancery  or  exchequer,  forociimes  to  give  polfelfion 
to  the  plaihtiir,  for  want  of  the  defendant's  appearance; 
fumeiimrs  to  ilie  king’s  ordinary  court,  and  iometimea 
to  the  court  chriftian,  to  flop  proceedings  in  a caute, 
upon  fuggtffiion  made,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law,  if 
it  lake  place,  is  agaiiill  equity  and  coofcicnce  in  that 
cafe,  that  the  complainant  is  not  able  to  make  his  de- 
fence in  thefe  courts,  for  want  of  wiincnes,  3cc.  or 
that  they  att  erroncoufiy,  denying  him  fume  jufi  ad- 
vantage. 'Fhc  writ  of  injunction  ia  direded  nut  only 
to  the  party  himfeif,  btit  to  all  and  Angular  his  coua- 
fcUors,  attornies,  and  folicitors ; and  if  any  attorney, 
after  having  been  ferved  with  an  injunction,  proceeds 
aftcrwaid  contrary  to  it,  the  court  of  chancery  will 
commit  the  attorney  to  the  Fleet  for  contempt.  But 
if  an  injuudion  be  granted  the  court  of  chancery 
in  a criminal  matter,  the  court  of  king’s  bench  may 
break  it,  and  protect  any  that  proceed  in  contempt. 
of  it- 

INJURy,  any  wrong  done  to  a man’s  perfun,  re- 
putation, or  goods.  See  Assault. 

INK,  a black  liquor  uled  in  writing,  gcneially 
made  of  an  infuflon  of  galls,  copperas,  and  gum-arabic. 

The  properties  which  this  liquor  ought  to  have,  arc, 

1,  To  flow  freely  from  the  pen,  and  link  a iitile  into 
the  paper,  that  the  writing  be  nut  eafily  difeharged. 

2.  A very  deep  black  colour,  which  ihuuld  be  as  deep 
at  flrfi  as  at  any  time  afterwards.  3.  Durability,  io 
that  the  writing  may  out  be  fubje£t  to  decay  by  age. 
4.  Ink  IhouM  be  dcUitute  of  any  corrufive  quality, 
that  it  may  not  dellroy  the  paper,  or  go  through  it 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  render  the  writing  illegible. 
No  kind  of  ink,  however,  bath  yet  appeared  which  is 
puifciTcd  of  all  thefe  qualities.  Tlie  ink  ufed  by  the 
ancients  was  poifdkrd  of  tlic  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
qualities  above-mentioned,  but  wanted  tlic  firtl.  Dr 
Lewis  hath  difeoveted  Its  compofiiion  frum  fume  paf- 
fages  in  ancient  aulhois.  **  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  (lays 
he)  rxpreWy  mention  llie  preparation  of  foot,  or  what 
we  now  call  iamp^blocky  and  the  compofitiun  of  wri- 
ting  iok  from  lamp-bUck  and  gum.  Diofcoridcs  is 
more  particular,  fettiog  down  the  proportions  of  the 
two  ingredients,  viz.  three  Ounces  of  the  foot  to  one 
of  the  gum.  It  fecras  the  mixture  was  formed  into  cakes 
or  rolls ; which  being  dtied  in  the  fuo,  were  occaiion- 
ally  tempered  with  water,  as  the  cakes  of  Indian  ink 
are  among  us  for  painting.” 

In  Mr  Deleval’s  Treatife  on  Colours,  p«  37.  be  ac« 
quainU  us  that  with  an  infuflon  of  galls  and  iron  fi- 
lings, he  had  not  only  made  an  exceedingly  black  and 
durable  ink,  but  by  its  means,  without  the  addition  of 
any  acid,  dyed  fllk  and  woollen  cloth  of  a good  and 
Ufiing  black.  This  kind  of  ink,  however,  though 
the  colour  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other,  hath 
the  inconvenience  of  being  very  eafily  difcliargcd,  ei- 
ther by  the  fmallcfi  quantity  of  any  acid,  or  even  by 
Ample  water  ; becauic  it  doth  not  penetrate  the  paper 
4 ia 
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TnV  in  frtch  ft  mftnorr  m ti  neceffary  to  preferve  it  from  the  The  foregfotng  npenments  point  out  for  the  Heft  *nk. 

"“V"^  inftantaneou*  fttlion  of  the  ftci  1 or  of  the  water.  Du-  propOrtiuna  of  the  injp-edieota  for  inki  One  part 
ring  the  »<rti«n  of  the  infufwn  of  galJs  upon  the  iron  of  green  ritriol,  one  part  of  powdciyd  logwood, 
in  making  thia  kint^  of  ink,  ft  very  confidcrable  effer-  and  three  part*  of  powdered  gal!«.  'I^c  bell  mcn- 
vefreoce  taker  place,  and  a quantity  of  air  IS  (lircharged,  ftruum  appears  to  be  vinegar  or  wlritc-wine,  though 
Che  nature  of  which  hath  not  yd  been  examlucd.  for  common  ufe  w'atcr  ii  fuHicient.  If  the  ink  be  re> 

The  materinU  ufualJy  employed  for  the  making  of  quited  to  be  a full  colour,  a quart,  or  at  moft  three 
irk  are,  common  green  vitriol,  or  copperas  and  gall«;  pints,  of  liquor,  may  he  allowed*  to  three  ouncei  of 
but  almod  ai!  of  them  are  ckheient  in  durability,  which  galls,  and  to  one  ounce  of  rich  of  ihc  other  twe^n- 
is  a property  of  fuch  imporiance.  that  Dr  Lewis  h;tth  gredicnti.  Half  an  ounce  of  gum  may  be  added  to 
thought  the  fiibjrfl  of  ink-making  nrl  unworthy  of  hit  rath  pint  of  the  liquor.  The  ingredients  may  be  all 
fttttniion  From  ixpcriments  made  by  that  author,  put  together  at  once  in  a cooreoient  veiTcl,  and  well 
kc  infers,  that  the  decay  of  inks  it  chiefly  owing  to  a lhaken  four  or  tive  times  each  da^.  In  lO  or  12  daya 
deficiency  of  galls;  that  the  galls  are  the  reull  perifh-  the  ink  will  be  Ht  h>r  ufe,  lliough  it  will  improve  by 
able  ingredient,  the  quantity  of  thefe,  which  gives  remaining  longer  on  the  ingredients.  Or  it  may  be 
the  giraicft  blacknefa  at  6r{l  (which  is  about  equal  made  more  cxpcdiliouny,  by  adding  tlx  gum  and 
parts  with  the  vitriol),  being  infufficient  to  maintain  the  vitrud  to  a dccoilion  of  galls  aud  logwood  in  tne  men- 
colour  : that,  for  a durable  ink,  the  quantity  of  galla  ftriium.  To  the  ink,  after  it  has  been  fepirated  from 
cannot  be  much  lefs  than  thne  timer  that  of  the  vitriol;  the  fcculencies,  fomc  coarfe  powder  of  galL,  from 
that  it  cannot  be  much  greater  without  lefleinng  the  which  the  fine  dud  has  been  fitted,  ti^ethcr  with  one 
blacknrfs  of  the  ink:  that  by  dimininung  the  quantity  of  or  two  pieces  of  trou,  may  be  added,  by  which  its  du> 
water,  the  ink  is  rendered  blacker  and  more  durable ; rability  will  be  fcciircd. 

that  difHlled  water,  tain  water,  aud  hard  fpring-watcr,  In  fome  attempts  made  by  tlx  DoAor  to  endow 
faavc  the  lame  clTe<fti;  that  white-wine  produces  a deep-  writing  ink  with  the  great  durability  of  that  of  the  an«  . 
rr  black  colour  than  water  ; tliat  the  colour  produced  cients.  as  w'cll  as  the  propertiea  which  it  has  at  pre« 
by  vinegar  is  deeper  than  tliat  by  wine;  that  proof-  fent,  he  hrft  thoiight  of  tiling  animal- glues,  and  then 
fpirit  extriidt  only  a reddish  bio  wn  tinge;  that  the  of  oily  matters.  **  I mixed  both  lampblack  (fay* 
hlbineniioned  liri&ure  finks  into,  and  fpreadsupon,  he)  and  ivory-black  with  folution  of  gum  arabic,  made 
the  paper;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  adding  fpi-  of  luch  confilience  as  juft  to  flow  fiifli:ictilly  ftom  the 
rit  of  wine  to  ink,  as  is  frequently  dircAed,  to  prevent  pen.  The  liquors  wrote  of  a fine  black  colour;  but 
mouldinrfs  or  freexing:  that  other  aftringcots,  as  oak-  when  dry,  part  of  the  colour  could  be  rubbed  off, 
bark,  billurt,  floe-bark,  £cc.  are  not  fo  cffcdual  as  efpccially  in  moift  weather,  and  a pencil  dipped  in  wa- 
g-iu.  nor  give  fo  good  a black,  tfx  colour  produced  ter  vrafhed  it  away  entirely. 

by  mod  of  thefe,  excepting  oak-bark,  being  greeuiflt : '*1  tried  folutions  of  the  animal-gturi  with  the 

that  the  juice  of  floes  do  not  produce  a black  colour  fame  event.  'Ihnglafi  or  fi(h«glue  being  the  moft  dif* 
with  martial  vitriol  ; but  that,  ncvcrthelefs,  the  wri-  ficultly  diflbluble  of  thefe  kinds  of  bodies,  1 made  a 
ting  made  with  it  becomes  black,  and  ii  found  to  be  deco^ion  of  it  in  water,  of  fuch  ftrength  that  the  li- 
niore  durable  than  common  ink  : that  inks  made  with  qunr  concreted  into  a jelly  before  it  wa‘>  quite  cold : 
faiuratcd  folutions  of  iron  in  nitrous,  marine,  or&cetous  with  t'is  jelly,  kept  fluid  by  fofttc'cot  heat,  I mixed 
acids,  in  tartar,  or  in  lemon  juice,  were  much  inferior  fome  ivory-black  : chara^ers  drxwn  with  this  mix- 
to  the  ink  made  with  martial  vitriol : that  the  co-  ture  on  paper  bore  rubbing  much  belter  than  the 
lour  of  ink  is  depraved  by  adding  quicklime,  which  others,  but  were  difeharged  witiiuui  much  dilQculty  , 
is  done  with  an  intention  of  dcltroying  any  fupera-  by  a wet  pencil. 

bundant  acid  which  may  be  fuppofctl  to  be  tlx  caufc  “ It  was  now  fufpefled,  that  the  colour  could  not 
of  the  lofs  of  the  colour  of  ink  : that  the  bdl  mitlicd  be  fufficicntly  fixed  on  paper  without  an  oily  cement, 
of  preventing  the  cffcfU  of  this  fuperabundant  acid  is  As  oils  themfelves  are  made  mifciblc  with  W'arcry  fluids 
pmbably  by  adding  pieces  of  iron  to  engage  it ; and  by  the  intervention  ofgum,  I mixed  fome  of  the  fafter* 
that  this  conjedure  is  confirmed  by  an  inftance  the  painters  varnifh,  after  mentioned,  with  about  half  its 
author  had  lieaid,  of  the  great  durability  of  the  co-  weight  of  a thick  mudlagc  of  gum  arable,  working 
lour  of  an  ink  in  which  pieces  of  iron  had  been  long  them  well  together  in  a mortar  tili  they  united  into 
immerfed : and  latlly,  that  a deco&ion  of  logwood  a fmooth  uniform  mafs : this  was  beaten  with  lamp- 
ufed  inflead  of  water,  fenfihly  improves  both  the  beau-  black,  and  fome  water  added  by  little  and  little,  the 
ty  and  deepnefs  of  the  bbek,  without  difpofing  it  to  rubbing  being  continued  till  the  mixture  was  diluted 
£ide.  The  fame  author  obfervet,  that  the  addition  of  to  a due  confifteuce  fur  writing.  It  wrote  freely,  and 
^um-arabic  is  not  only  ufeful,  by  keeping  the  colour-  of  a full  broHmlilt  black  colour:  the  charaClcrs  could 
mg  matter  furpeiided  in  the  fluid,  bat  alio  by  privmC-  not  be  difeharged  by  rubbing,  but  water  walhcd  them 
Sng  the  ink  from  fprrading,  by  which  means  a greater  out,  though  uut  near  fo  readily  as  any  of  the  foregoing., 
quantity  of  it  is  collcdled  on  each  ftroke  of  the  pen.  Inflead  of  the  painters  varnifh  or  boiled  oil,  I mixed 
dtigar,  which  is  fimctimes  added  to  ink,  is  found  raw  Itnfecd  oil  in  tlic  fame  tnamicr  with  mucilage  and 
to  be  much  lefs  effcdtual  than  gums,  and  to  have  the  lamp-black  ; and  on  diluting  the  mixture  wiili  water,, 
inconvenience  of  preventing  the  drying  of  the  ink.  obtained  an  ink  not  greatly  difTerent  from  the  other. 

'Hie  colour  of  ink  found  to  be  greatly  injured  by  “ Though  thefe  oily  mixtures  anlVertd  better  than 
keeping  the  ink  in  veflcls  made  of  copper  or  of  lead,  thefe  with  gums  ot  glues,  it  was  apprehended 

and  probably  of  any  other  metal,  cxcrptiog  iron,  which  that  their  being  ilifchaigcablc  by  water  would  render 
the  vitriolic  acid  Cfta  diflblvc,  them  uabt  for  the  puipufci  ifiieadcd.  The  only  way 

of; 
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inV.  obviating  thil  imprrfc6lioo  appctred  to  be,  bf 

"w"*'  ufftig  a paper  which  ftioutd  admit  the  black  liquid  to 
fink  a little  into  ila  fubftance.  Accordingly  I took 
fome  of  the  more  finking  kindc  of  papcr»  and  commoa 
paper  made  damp  ai  for  printing  ; and  had  the  fatif- 
faction  to  find,  that  neither  the  oily  nor  the  funple 
gummy  miiturei  fpread  upon  them  (o  much  ai  might 
have  been  expe^ed.  and  that  the  chara^eri  were  at 
fixed  aa  could  be  defired,  for  they  could  not  be  wafhed 
out  without  rubbing  olT  part  of  the  fubftaDce  of  the 
paper  itfclf. 

<'  All  thefe  inki  mud  be  now  and  then  ftirred  or 
fiiaken  during  the  time  of  ufe,  to  mix  up  the  black 
powder,  which  feitlca  by  degrees  to  the  bottom ; thofe 
with  oil  mud  be  well  Riaken  alfo,  though  not  ufed, 
once  a-day,  or  at  lead  once  tn  three  or  four  days,  to 
keep  the  oil  united  with  the  water  and  gum  ; for  if 
•once  the  oil  feparates,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  by  Hand- 
ing  at  red  for  fome  days,  It  can  no  longer  be  mixed 
with  the  thin  fluid  by  any  agitation.  But  though  thii 
imperfcA  union  of  the  ingredients  renders  thefe  tolu 
led  fit  for  general  ufe  than  thofe  commonly  emjdoyed, 
i apprehend  there  are  many  crccafions  in  which  thefe 
kinds  of  inconveniences  will  not  be  thought  to  coun- 
terbalance the  advantage  of  having  writings  which  we 
may  be  afTured  will  be  as  lafting  as  the  paper  they  are 
written  upon.  And  indeed  the  inconvenience  may  be 

a great  mcafure  obviated  by  ufing  cotton  in  the  ink* 
dand,  which,  imbibing  the  fluid,  prevents  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  black  powder  diffufed  through  it. 

**  All  the  inks,  however,  made  on  the  principle 
-we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  can  be  dlfchargcd  by  wafh* 
ing,  unlefs  the  paper  admits  them  to  fink  into  iti  fub* 
dance.  The  ancients  were  not  infenfible  of  this  im- 
perfection ; and  fometimes  endeavoured  to  obviate  it, 
according  to  Pliny,  by  ufing  vinegar,  inficad  of  water, 
for  tempering  the  mixture  of  lamp- black  and  gum.  J 
tried  vinegar,  and  found  it  to  be  of  fome  advantage, 
i\ot  a*  giving  any  improvement  to  the  cement,  but  by 
prorrsoilng  the  finking  of  the  •matter  into  the  paper. 
As  this  walking  out  of  the  ink  may  be  prevented  by 
ufing  a kind  of  paper  eafy  enough  to  he  procured,  it  is 
fcarccly  to  be  confidered  as  an  imperfedtont  and  in- 
deed, on  other  kinds  of  p:<per,  it  is  an  imperfe^ioo  only 
fo  far  as  it  may  give  occufion  to  fraud,  for  none  of  thefe 
inks  are  ia  danger  of  bring  utherwife  dilcharged  than 
by  dcfign.  The  vitriolic  inks  themfclvcs,  and  thofe  of 
printed  books  and  copperplates,  are  all  difchaigcable  t 
nor  can  it  be  expe<fled  of  the  ink-cnakci  to  render  wri- 
ting* ficure  from  frauds, 

••  But  a further  improvcmcM  may  yet  be  made, 
namely,  that  of  uniting  the  ancient  and  modern  inks 
together  t or  ufing  the  common  vittiolic  ink  initead  of 
uaicr,  for  tempering  the  ancient  mixnirt  of  gum  and 
lamp-Usck.  By  this  method  it  fiiould  feem  that  the 
WTitingi  would  have  all  the  durability  of  thofe  of  for- 
mer limes,  with  all  the  advantage  that  rcfults  from 
the  vitriolic  ink  fixing  itfelf  in  the  paper.  Even  where 
the  common  vitriolic  mixture  is  depended  on  for  the 
ink,  it  may  in  many  cafes  be  improved  by  a fmall  Ad- 
dition of  the  ancient  comp<»fition,  or  of  the  common 
Indian  ink  which  anfweis  the  fame  purpofc  i when  the 
vitriolic  ink  is  dilute,  aud  flows  fo  pa'ic  from  the  pen, 
that  the  fine  Hmkes,  on  firft  writing,  arc  fcarccly  vi- 
able, the  addilioo  of  « little  Indian  lok  li  the  rca^efl 
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means  of  giving  it  the  due  blacknefs.  By  tkts  admix*  kdt. 
turc  it  may  be  prefumed  alfo  that  the  vitriolic  ink  will  * 
be  made  more  durable,  the  Indian  ink  in  fnruc  mcafure 
covering  it,  and  defending  it  from  the  adti'on  of  the  air. 

In  all  cafes,  where  Indian  ink  or  other  ntnilarcompofi* 
tions  are  employed,  cotton  fhould'be  ufed  in  the  ink* 
ftand,  as  already  mentioned,  to  prevent  the  fetUiog  of 
the  black  powder.’* 

Since  the  invention  of  printing  much  left  atteotioa 
than  formerly  has  been  paid  to  the  making  of  ink,  fo 
that  now  the  art  feems  to  be  in  a great  mcafure  loft« 

This  will  appear  from  a comparifon  of  fume  ancient 
manuferipts  with  the  wntiogs  of  modern  times.  It 
being  of  the  utmoft  importance,  however,  that  public 
records,  willa,  and  other  valuable  papers,  which  cannot 
admit  of  being  printed,  Aiould  be  written  with  ink  of 
a durxble  quality,  this  inattention  feems  to  have  beta 
very  culpable,  and  a reftoration  of  the  method  of  mt* 
king  writing  ink  a very  valuable  acquifition.  **Thene« 
ceffity  (fays  Mr  Afile  of  paying  greater  alteniion  to*  Oflgin^ 
this  matter  may  readily  be  feen,  by  comparing  the  rolls 
and  records  that  have  been  written  from  the  15th 
century  to  the  end  of  the  lytb,  with  the  writioga  we 
have  remaining  of  varioua  writings  from  the  5th  to* 
the  12th  centuriet.  NotwiihlUnding  the  fuperior 
antiquity  of  the  Utter,  they  are  in  excellent  preferva* 
tion;  but  we  frequently  find  the  former,  though  of 
more  modem  date,  fo  much  defaced  that  th^  are 
fcarccly  legible.*’ 

Our  author  agrees  with  Dr  Lewis  in  the  opinioa 
that  the  ancient  inks  were  compofed  of  foot  or  ivory 
blsck  inficad  of  the  galls,  copperas,  and  gums,  which 
form  the  compofition  of  ours.  Befides  their  blauk 
inks,  however,  the  ancients  ufed  various  other  colours, 
as  red,  gold  and  fiWer,  purple,  8tc.  Green  ink  was 
frequently  ufed  in  Latin  manuferipts,  efpccUlly  in  the 
latter  ages  ; and  it  was  frequently  employed  in  figna* 
tures  by  tke  guardians  ol  the  Greek  emperors  till 
their  wards  were  of  age.  Blue  or  yellow  ink  was  fel* 
dom  ufed  except  in  manuferipts;  but  (fays  Mr  AiUc) 

**  the  yellow  has  not  been  much  in  ufe,  at  far  as  we 
can  leam,  thefe  600  years.”  borne  kinds  of  charac* 
terSy  particularly  the  metallic,  were  burnilhed.  Was 
was  ufed  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks  as  a varnlfii,  but 
efpecially  by  the  former,  and  particularly  in  the  91I1 
century.  It  continued  a long  time  in  vogue. 

A ircatife  upon  inks  waa  publilhcd  by  Peter  Caol* 
pirius  profeiTor  of  medicine  at  Venice ; of  which  an 
edition  waa  printed  at  London  in  i66d.  It  is  divided 
into  fix  parts.  Tiie  fir!t  treats  of  inks  made  from  py. 
rites,  fiones,  and  metals ; the  fecond  of  fuch  as  arc 
made  from  metals  and  calces ; the  third  from  foots  and 
vitriuls ; the  fourth  of  the  different  kinds  of  inks  ufed  by 
the  libraritor  book- writers,  by  prtoteri,aDd  engraversf 
likewife  of  fiaining  or  writing  upon  marble,  ffucco, 
or  fcaliolia,  and  of  encauUie  modes  of  writing;  alfo 
of  liquids  for  painting  or  colouring  leather  and  lioea 
or  woollen  cloths ; refinring  inks  that  had  been  decay* 
ed  by  time ; together  with  many  methods  of  effacing 
urittng,  rcfioriiig  decayed  psper,  and  different  mode* 
of  fccrct  writiog.  The  filth  treats  of  writing  inks 
made  in  different  countries  gums,  woods,  the 
Juices  of  plants,  &c.  as  well  as  of  different  kinds  ol 
varnilhes.  The  fixth  treats  of  the  different  methods 
of  extra61ing  vitriol,  sod  ahe  cbeoical  uTcs  of  it. 
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WniiTUi  SHrHtif  • trtaii/ir  prfntcJ  II  S«Al  in  they  wen  waftetl  orcr  with  Toiii  klqd  DT?»n»l/bi  tbo* 
i6i  i>  contain!  a number  of  cunou*  particular*  con^  not  fueb  aa  gave  any  glofa/' 

ceming  ink*  He  giret  alfo  receipt!  for  making  gold  Among  the  fpccimena  with  which  our  author  waa 
■nd  filver  inka,  compofed  both  with  tbefe  mem»  and  favoured  by  Mr  AAle,  there  waa  one  which  dilTrred 
without  them  ; dircAiona  for  making  inks  for  fecret  very  materially  from  the  relL  It  was  fatd  to  be  a ma- 
writing,  and  for  defacing  them;  though  in  this  laft  nufeript  of  the  15th  century:  the  letters  were  of  a 
part  there  are  many  particulars  bordering  too  much  full  engrofling  hand,  angtilar  without  any  One  (lrokc«« 
on  the  marvellous.  broad,  and  very  black.  None  of  the  chemical  fulvrnta 

In  the  Philofophical  Traniadiont  for  1787,  Dr  Blag*  above  mentioned  feemed  to  produce  any  elfecl.  Moil 
dcB  gives  fome  account  of  a method  of  reftoring  de*  01  them  feemed  rather  to  make  the  letters  blacker, 
cayed  Inks  fo  as  to  render  them  legible.  His  expe*  probably  by  cleaning  the  i?rface  ; and  the  acids,  after 
riments  originated  ^m  a coiivcrfalion  with  Mr  Atlle  having  been  rubbed  Arongly  upon  the  letters,  did  nut 
already  quoted,  on  the  queftion  whether  the  inks  made  ftrike  any  deeper  tinge  with  the  phlogifticatcd  alkali, 
eight  or  ten  centuries  ago,  and  which  are  found  to  Nothing  could  obliterate  thefe  bet  what  took  oiT  part 
have  preferved  their  colour  very  well,  were  made  of  the  of  the  vellum  ; when  fmall  rolJs  of  a dirty  matter  were 
fame  matenals  now  employed  or  not?  In  order  to  to  be  perceived.  **  It  is  therefore  unqucAionable  (fays 
decide  the  qucAioo,  Mr  AAIe  futnifhed  the  Do^or  the  Dodor)  that  no  iron  was  ufed  in  this  ink  ; and, 
with  fcveral  macufcripti  on  parchment  and  vellum  from  from  its  reGllance  to  the  chemic&l  folvents,  as  well  as 
the  9th  to  the  1 jth  ceoiuries  inclufirely.  Some  of  a certain  clotted  appearance  Ib  the  letters  when  exa* 
thefe  were  Aill  very  black  ; other*  of  di^erent  (hades,  mined  clofcly,  and  tn  fume  places  a (light  degree  of 
from  a deep  yeUowifh  brown  to  t very  pale  yellow,  in  glofs,  I have  Uttlc  doubt  that  they  were  formed  of  a 
feme  parts  fo  faint  that  it  coold  fcarcely  be  feen.  This  (ooty  or  carbonaceous  powder  and  oil,  probably  feme* 
was  tried  with  Gmple  and  phlogiAicatcd  alkalies,  ^hc  thing  like  ourprefent  printer's  ink  ; and  am  not  with* 
mineral  acids,  and  iofuGon  of  galls.  From  thefe  ex*  out  furpicion  that  they  were  ai^ually  printed.** 


periments  it  aj^peared  that  the  ink  anciently  employed 
was  of  the  fame  nature  aa  at  prefent : the  letters  tuns- 
ed  of  a reddlib  or  yellowifh  brown  with  alkalies  be* 
came  pale,  and  were  at  length  obliterated  by  the  di- 
lute mineral  acids.  The  drop  of  acid  liquor,  which 
had  been  put  upon  a letter,  changed  to  a deep  blue 
or  green  on  the  addition  of  phlogifticated  alkali ; with 
an  infufion  of  galls,  in  fome  cafes  the  letters  acquired 
a deep  tinge,  in  utbers  a Gight  one.  **  Hence  (fays  the 
DoAor)  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  ingredients  was 
iron,  which  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  was  joined  with 
the  vitriolic  acid  ; and  the  colour  of  the  more  perfeA 
MSS.  which  in  fome  was  a deep  black,  and  in  others 
a purpli(h  black,  together  with  the  reflicution  of  that 
Colour  in  thofe  which  had  loA  it  by  the  tnfuGon  of 
galls,  fufficicntly  proved  that  another  of  the  ingredients 
was  allringent  matter,  which  from  hiAory  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  galls.  No  trace  of  a black  pigment 
of  any  fort  was  difeovered ; the  drop  of  acid,  which 
had  completely  eacraded  a letter,  appearing  of  an  uni- 
form pale  and  ferruginous  colour,  without  an  atom  of 
black  powder,  or  other  extraneous  matter  floating  in 
it.** 

Aa  this  account  dilTers  very  materially  from  the  for- 
mer extraded  from  Mr  AAle’s  writings,  fo  the  reafon 
given  for  the  continuance  of  the  colour  differs  do  Icfs. 
This,  according  to  Dr  Blagden,  **feems  to  depend  very 
much  on  a better  preparation  of  the  material  upoh 
which  the  writing  waa  made,  namely  the  fparchment 
or  veDum  ; the  blackcft  letters  being  generally  thofe 
which  had  funk  into  it  the  deeped.  Some  degree  of 
cffervcfcence  was  commonly  to  be  perceived  when  acids 
were  in  contad  with  the  furface  of  thefe  old  vcUumr. 
I was  led,  however,  to  fufped,  that  the  ancient  inks 
contained  rather  a Icfs  propurtion  of  iron  than  the  more 
modern  ; for,  in  general,  the  tinge  of  colour  produ- 
ced by  the  phlngiGicatcd  alkali  in  the  acid  laid  upon 
them,  feemed  lefi  det*p  t which,  however,  might  de- 
nd  in  part  upon  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
pt : and  perhapa  more  gum  waa  ufed  in  them,  or 


On  examining  this  MS.  more  fully,  our  author  was 
convinced  that  it  was  really  a part  of  a very  ancient 
printed  book.  In  conGdering  the  methods  of  rclloring 
the  legibility  of  decayed  writings,  our  author  obferves, 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  bed  may  be  to  join  pldo^iilU 
cated  alkali  with  the  calx  of  Iron  which  remains;  be* 
caufe  the  precipitate  formed  by  thefe  two  fubflanccs 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  iron  alone.  On  this  fubjed 
Dr  Blagden  difagrees  with  Mr  Dergmann;  but  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a ted,  the  following  expcrimcnti  were 
made. 

I.  The  phlogidicated  alkali  was  rubbed  in  different 
quantities  upon  the  bare  writiog.  This,  in  general, 
produced  little  rSc£l ; though,  in  a few  indances,  it 
gave  a bluiih  tinge  to  the  letters,  and  increafed  their 
intenGty:  “ probably  (fays  the  Dodor)  where  fome- 
thing  of  an  acid  nature  had  contributed  to  the  dimiour 
tion  of  their  colour.’*  2.  By  adding,  hcGdet  the  al- 
kali, a dilute  mineral  acid  to  the  writing,  our  author 
found  his  expedations  fully  anfwered  ; the  letters  then 
changing  quickly  to  a very  deep  and  beautiful  blue. 
It  is  but  of  little  coafequence  whether  the  acid  or  pblo* 
gidicated  alkali  be  fird  added  ; though  upon  farther 
Confideratinn  the  Do^or  inclined  to  begin  with  the 
alkali.  The  reafon  is,  that  when  the  alkali  is  Grtk 
put  on,  the  colour  feems  to  fpread  Icfs,  and  thus  not 
to  hurt  the  legibility  of  the  writing  fo  much  as  would 
otherwife  be  done.  His  method  is  to  fpread  the  al- 
kali thin  over  the  writing  with  a feather,  then  to  touch 
it  as  gently  as  pofltble  upon  or  nearly  over  the  letters 
with  the  diluted  acid  by  means  of  a feather  or  bit  of 
dick  cut  to  a blunt  point.  The  moment  that  the  acid 
liquor  is  applied,  the  letters  turn  to  a fine  blue,  be- 
yond companfon  dronger  than  the  original  trace  of 
the  letter  ; and  by  applying  a bit  of  blotting-paper  to 
fuck  up  the  fuperfluoui  liquid,  we  may  ia  a great  mea- 
fure  avoid  the  dainin^  of  the  parchment : for  it  is  this 
faperfluous  liquor  which,  abforbing  part  of  tlie  colour- 
ing matter  from  the  letters,  becomes  a dye  to  what<« 
ever  it  touches.  Care' ought,  however,  to  be  takea 
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Init.  ifht  to  allow  the  blotting  paper  to  come  >n  coiita<^ 
with  the  leiicm,  bccaure  the  colouring  matter  may  ca* 
fily  be  rubbed  off  while  i'oft  and  wet.  Any  one  of  the 
three  mineral  aclda  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  effcAually  : 
Dr  Blagden  commonly  uTra  the  marine.  But  which- 
ever of  the  three  ia  iifedy  it  ought  to  be  diluted  fu  far 
as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  corrodin]<  the  parchment ; 
Sifter  which  the  degree  of  Itrength  feema  not  to  be  a 
snatur  of  great  nicety. 

Another  method  of  leflpring  the  legibility  of  old 
•atTitinga  ia  by  wetting  them  with  an  infuhon  of  galh  ia 
white  wine  ; but  thia  11  fuhject  to  the  fame  inconve- 
oience  with  the  forriKr,  and  ia  befidea  left  efficacious. 
The  DoAor  is  of  opinion  that  the  acid  of  the  galls  by 
itfelf  would  he  better  for  the  purpofe  than  the  infuflun 
of  the  whole  fuhllance  of  them  ; and  he  thinks  alfo 
that  a preferable  kind  of  phlogidicated  alkali  might  be 
prepared  either  by  purifying  the  common  kind  from 
uon  as  much  as  pofliMe,  or  by  making  ufe  of  the  vo- 
latile alkali  inifead  of  ihe  6xcd  Mr  Aflle  mentions  a 
method  of  refluiing  the  legibility  of  decayed  writings  { 
but  fays  that  it  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  led  a fufpi- 
cion  of  deceit  ihnuld  arite. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  of  this  volume  of  the  Tranf- 
aAions  we  fmd  a method  propofed  of  preventing  ink 
fiom  decaying,  which  feems  very  likely  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  It  confida  in  walking  over  the  paper  to  he 
written  upon  with  the  colouring  matter  of  Pruftian 
bluv,  which  will  nut  deprave  it  in  colour,  or  any  other 
refped.  By  writing  upon  It  with  common  ink  after- 
wards, a ground  of  Pruflian  blue  is  formed  under  every 
Hroke  : and  this  remains  drong  after  the  black  has 
been  decayed  by  the  weather,  or  deftroyed  by  acids, 
'rhiis  the  ink  will  bear  a largtr  proportion  o(  vitriol  at 
firif,  and  will  have  the  advantage  of  looking  blacker 
V hen  lird  written. 

InSian  JsK,  a valuable  black  for  water  colours, 
'•ronghi  from  China  and  other  parts  of  the  tall  In- 
fometimes  in  large  rolls,  but  more  commonly  in 
quadrangular  cakrs,  and  generally  marked  with 
Chinefe  charaders.  Dr  Lewis,  from  experiments 
mauc  01.  this  fiibHance,  hath  fhown  that  it  is  cumpofrd 
ot  fine  lamp  hbek  and  animal-glue : and  accordingly, 
for  the  ptCjMiration  of  it,  he  driires  us  to  mix  the  lamp- 
black with  as  much  melted  glue  as  is  fuHicient  to  give 
it  a trmrity  per  for  being  made  into  cakes;  and 
thetc  u’heii  dry,  he  tells  ua,  aiifwered  as  wet)  as  thofe 
imported  ftum  the  Kail  Indies,  both  with  regan)  to 
thi  i*olnnr  and  the  freedom  of  working.  Ivory  bbck, 
an«i  other  charcoal  blacks,  levigated  to  a great  degree 
of  fiiicnefs,  anlWirrd  as  well  as  the  lamp  black  ; but 
in  the  (late  in  which  ivory-bbick  is  commonly  fold,  it 
pttived  much  too  gritty,  and  feparaied  too  hatlily  from 
the  %atcr. 

Prinrwx  /wc,  is  totally  different  from  Indian  ink, 
or  llul  made  ufe  of  li.  wilting.  It  is  an  oily  compo- 
fi:ii»n,  of  the  cofllriroce  of  an  oiutmeot  : the  me- 
thod of  pTcpariiig  it  was  long  kept  a fccrct  by  thofe 
vvhofe  enqduvment  it  wa<  to  make  it,  and  who  were  In- 
tended  in  concealin',*  it  ; and  even  yet  ia  but  imper- 
fciflly  known.  The  propertiea  of  gwMl  printing  ink 
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arc,  to  work  clean  and  cafdy,  without  daubing  the  Ink. 
types,  or  tearing  the  paper ; to  have  a fine  black  co-  " v ■ 
lour;  to  walh  ealily  off  the  types ; to  dry  foon  ; and 
to  preferve  its  colour,  without  turning  brown.  Thia 
lad,  which  is  a motl  ncceffary  property,  is  effedlualiy 
obtained  by  fetting  fire  to  the  oil  with  which  the  print- 
tug  ink  is  made  for  a few  moments,  and  then  cxiin- 
guifhlng  it  by  covering  the  vefTel  (a).  It  it  made  to 
walh  cafily  off  the  types,  by  ufing  foap  as  an  ingre- 
dient ; and  its  working  clean  depends  on  Its  haviag  a 
proper  degree  of  ftrength,  which  is  given  by  a certain 
addition  of  rofia.  A good  deal,  however,  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  to  each  other  ; for  if 
too  mtch  foap  ia  added,  the  ink  will  work  very  foul, 
and  daub  the  types  to  a great  degree.  The  fame  thing 
will  happen  from  ufing  too  much  black,  at  the  fame 
time  that  both  the  foap  and  block  hinder  (he  ink  from 
drying;  while  too  tmlch  oil  and  rofin  tear  the  paper, 
and  hinder  it  from  waHiing  off. — The  following  receipt 
has  been  found  to  make  printing  ink  of  a tolerable 
goi>d  quality.  Take  a Scott  pint  of  linfeed  oil, 
and  fet  it  over  a pretty  brilk  fire  in  an  iron  or  copper 
veff  l capable  of  holding  three  or  four  timea  aa  much. 

hen  it  boiUftrongly,  and  emits  a thick  fmoke,  kindle 
it  with  a piece  of  paper,  and  immediately  take  the  vef- 
fel  off  the  fire.  Let  the  oil  burn  for  about  a minute ; 
then  extingullh  it  by  covering  tlw  veffel ; after  it  hat 
grown  pretty  cool,  add  two  pouoda  of  black  rofin, 
and  one  pound  of  hard  foap  cut  into  chin  fiicea.  If 
the  oil  it  very  hot  when  the  foap  ia  added,  almoft  the 
whole  mixture  will  run  over  the  veffel.  The  mixture 
is  then  to  be  fet  again  over  the  fire  ; and  when  the 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  ratited,  a pound  of  lamp- 
black, previoufiy  put  through  a lawn  fieve,  is  to  be 
ilirred  into  it.  The  whede  ought  then  to  be  ground 
on  a marble  Hone,  or  in  a mill  like  the  levigating  mill 
deferiled  under  the  article  CrtSMisrav,  n®  599.”  * 

Though  the  above  receipt  Is  grearly  iuperior  to 
any  that  hath  been  hitherto  pubhfiied,  all  of  which 
arc  capitally  deficient  in  nut  memiuning  the  nccef- 
fary ingredients  of  rufin  and  foap  ; yet  it  mull  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  ink  made  in  this  manner  is  inferior 
in  point  of  colour,  and  is  llkewife  more  apt  to  daub 
the  typ^  and  make  an  indiffinCt  imprenioD,  than  fuch 
as  is  prepared  by  fume  of  thofe  who  make  the  ma- 
nufacture of  this  commodity  their  employment  ; lo 
that  cither  a variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
dients, a nicety  in  the  mixture,  or  fome  additional  in- 
gredient, feems  neceffary  to  bring  it  to  the  requifite 
perfedion. 

Jh’K  for  tht  Roiling  Prefix  is  made  of  linifeed  o3 
burnt  in  the  fame  manner  as  tliat  for  common  printing- 
ink,  and  then  mixed  with  Kiancfon-black,  and  finely 
ground.  There  are  no  ceiiain  proportions  which  can 
be  determined'  in  this  kind  of  ink  ; every  workman 
adding  oil  or  block  to  Ins  ink  a»  he  (hinks  proper, 
in  order  to  make  it  fuit  his  own  ufic.— i^tne,  how- 
ever, mix  a portion  of  crrminon  Iruilcd  ofl,  which  his 
never  been  burnt : but  this  mull  neceffarily  be  a bad 
pra^icc,  as  fuch  <u‘l  is  apt  to  go  through  the  paper  ; 
a fault  very  commou  iu  prints,  cfpecialiy  if  tbe  paper 

ia 


(a)  I’his  it  mentioned  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  Philofophtcal  Commerce  of  Arts;  but  he  feems  not  to  have  been 
acquamied  with  the  method  of  giving  it  tbc  other  nccciiory  properlici. 
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u not  rery  thick.  No  fuap  i<  added ; bccaufe  the  the  air,  fuck  u lead,  birmuth,  filTcr,  &c.  The  fyn- 
iok  ia  not  cleared  off  ftom  the  copperpUtet  with  alha*  pathetic  ink  of  gold  already  meationed  belong*  alfo 
Uoeley  at  in  commoa  printing,  but  with  a bruth  dip<  to  tkii  clafi:  for  if  the  charaC^cn  wrote  with  it  are 
ped  in  oik  long  expofed  tb  the  air,  they  become  by  degree*  of  a 

Imk  ia  alio  an  appcUalton  given  to  any  coloured  deep  violet  colour,  nearly  approaching  to  black.  In 
Uquor  ufed  in  writing,  wbrtbcr  red,  yellow,  green,  like  manner,  chara^ri  wrote  with  a folution  of  fUrer 
dec.  Many  different  kiodt  of  tbefe  inka  may  be  pre*  in  aquafortu  are  inrilible  when  newly  dried,  but  being 
pared  by  the  dirediona  given  under  the  article  Co*  expofed  to  the  fun,  appear  of  a grey  ctdour  like  fl^le. 
xoua-Af^h^,  which  it  would  ^ fupcrffuoua  here  to  To  tliia  clafi  alfo  belong  folutiocu  of  lead  in  vinegar  { 
repeat.  copper  in  aquafurtia ; tin  in  aqua  revu ; emery,  and 

Sjmfaibtt'tc  a Uquor  with  which  a perfon  may  fome  ktnda  of  pyritea,  in  fpirit  of  fait;  mercury  in 
write,  and  yet  nothing  appear  on  the  paper  after  it  ia  aquafonii } or  iron,  in  vinegar.  Each  of  thefe  hai  a 
dry,  till  fome  other  nieaoa  arc  ufed,  luen  as  holding  oscular  colour  when  expofed  to  the  air ; but  they 
the  paper  to  the  fire,  rubbing  it  over  with  Come  other  have  the  difagreeable  property  of  corroding  the  paper, 
liquor,  &C.  fo  that  after  Tome  time  the  c^radert  appear  Uke  holca 

Thefe  kinda  of  ink  may  be  divided  into  feven  claffea,  cut  out  of  the  paper, 
and  chat  with  refped  to  the  mcana  ufied  to  make  them  III.  The  third  claia  of  rympathetic  inks  containi 
vifiblc  t vix.  I.  Such  aa  become  vifiblc  by  palling  ano*  fuch  liquida  as  have  fome  kind  of  glutinoua  vifcofiiy, 
ther  liquor  over  tbcm,orbT  expofing  them  to  the  vapour  and  at  the  fame  time  are  long  a dr)>iDg  j Ly  which 
of  that  Uquor.  a.  Thouc  that  do  not  appear  fo  long  mcana,  though  the  eye  cannot  difeem  the  charadera 
aa  they  arc  kept  clofe,  but  foon  become  vtlible  on  be-  wrote  witli  them  upon  paper,  the  powdera  Arc\ved 
ing  expofed  to  the  air.  3.  Such  aa  appear  by  llrcwing  upon  them  immediately  adnete,  and  thus  make  the 
or  filling  fome  very  fine  powder  ut  any  culoui  over  writing  become  vifiblc.  * Of  this  kind  are  orine,  milk, 
them.  4.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being  expo-  the  juicea  of  fome  vegetablea,' weak  foiutioua  of  the  de* 
fed  to  the  fire.  5.  Such  aa  become  vifiblc  by  beat,  Uquefeent  falls,  See. 

but  difappear  again  by  cold  or  the  moillure  of  the  air.  IV.  This  clafi,  edroprehending  all  thofe  that  be* 
6.  Thole  which  become  vifiblc  by  being  wetted  with  come  vifiblc  by  expofed  to  the  fire,  it  very  ex* 

water.  7.  Such  aa  appear  of  varioua  colouis,  red,  tenfive,  as  it  cootaina  all  thofe  coloorlcfs  liquida  in 


lek. 


ycQow,  Uue,  See. 

I.  lltc  firff  clafa  contains  four  kinda  of  ink,  viz. 
fidtttioni  of  lead,  bifinuth,  gold,  and  green  vitriol. 
The  firft  two  become  vifible  m the  fame  manner,  via. 
by  the  coBtad  of  fulphureoua  Uquids  or>  fumes.  For 


which  tlie  matter  diffidvej  ia  capable  uf  being  reduced, 
or  of  reducing  the  paper,  into  a fort  of  charcoal  by  a 
fmaH  heat.  A very  eafily  procured  ink  of  this  kind  ia 
oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  aa  much  water  as  will  pre* 
vent  it  from  corroding  the  paper.  l.cttcra  wrote  with 


the  firft,  a folution  of  common  fugar-ofkad  in  water  this  fluid  arc  perfcdly  invifible  when  dry,  but  indamly 
will  aorwer  oa  well  at  more  troublefume  preparations,  appear  aa  black  aa  if  wrote  with  the  finefl  ink  on  be* 
If  ^ou  write  witli  this  folution  with  a clean  pen,  the  ing  held  near  the  fire.  Juice  of  lemons  or  onions,  a 
wnting  when  dry  wi  l be  totally  invifible  : but  If  it  be  folution  of  fal-ammuniac,  greco  vitriol,  See.  will  an- 
wetted  with  a fuution  of  htfar  fjphitrut  or  of  orpi-  fwer  the  fame  purpufe,  lliuugh  not  fo  eafily,  or  with 
ment,  diffblved  by  means  of  quick-lime  } or  if  it  be  fo  little  heat. 

expofed  to  the  ftroDg  vapours  of  thefe  folutions,  but  V.  The  fifth  clafs  compiehendt  only  folutiona  of 
efpcciall^  to  the  vapour  of  volatile  lindure  of  fulphur ; rrg^ua  of  cobalt  in  fpirit  of  fait  t foi  the  properties  of 
the  writing  will  appear  of  a brown  colour,  more  orlcfii  which,  fee  CHXMisTay,  n'^  813. 


deep  according  to  the  ff  rength  of  the  fulphureoui  fume. 
By  the  fame  means,  what  ia  wrote  with  the  folution 
of  bifmuth  in  fpirit  of  oitre  will  appear  of  a deep 
black. 


VI.  This  clafii  comprehends  fuch  inks  aa  become 
vifible  when  ebaraders  wrote  with  them  are  wetted 
with  water.  They  arc  made  of  all  fuch  fubtUners  aa 
dctwfit  a copious  finlimeot  wbco  mixed  with  water. 


The  fympatbrtic  ink  prepared  from  gold  depends  diuolviog  only  imperfcdly  in  that  fluid.  Of  this  kind 
on  the  property  by  which  that  metal  prccipitaieifrom  are  dried  alum,  fugar  of  lead,  vitriol.  See.  Wc  have 
ita  folvcnl  on  the  addition  of  a folution  of  tin.  If  you  therefore  only  to  write  with  a flrong  folution  of  tbefe 
write  wiUi  a folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  let  falls  upon  paper,  and  the  charaders  will  be  invifible 
the  paper  dry  gently  in  the  fhadc,  nothing  will  appear  when  dry  ; but  when  we  app)^  water,  the  fmall  por* 
for  the  firfl  teven  or  eight  hours.  Dip  a pencil  or  a lion  of  dried  fait  cannot  again  be  diflolved  in  the  wa* 
fmall  fine  fponge  in  the  folution  of  tin,  and  drawing  it  ter.  Hence  the  infuluble  part  becomes  vifible  oa 
lightly  over  the  invifible  char.nders,  they  will  inune*  the  paper,  and  fhow*s  the  ebaraders  wrote  in  white, 
diatcly  appear,  of  a purple  colour.  brown,  or  any  other  colour  which  the  prccipi* 

Cbaraden  wrote  with  a folution  of  green  vitriol  care*  late  affumea. 
fuDy  depurated,  will  likcwifc  be  invifible  when  iIk  pa-  VII.  Cluradcrt  mar  be  made  to  appear  of  a fine 
per  ia  dry ; but  if  wetted  with  an  infufion  of  galls,  crimfiin,  purple,  or  yellow,  by  writing  on  paper  with 
they  win  immediately  appear  as  if  wrote  with  common  fuluttun  of  tin  in  aqua  i^ia,  aud  then  palling  over  it  a 
ink.  If,  inftetd  of  this  infufion,  a folution  of  tlie  pencil  dipt  in  a decodion  oF  coehlncJ,  Brazil-wood, 
phlogiflicated  alkaH,  impregnated  with  Uie  colouring  Uigwood,  yellow  wood,  Stc.*— For  an  account  of  the 
matter  Pruffian  blue  it  made  up  of,  the  writing  willap-  naiuie  of  all  thefe  fympathctlc  tnk«,  however,  and  the 
pear  of  a very  dc^  blue.  principles  on  which  tliey  are  made,  fre  the  articles 

II.  To  the  fccond  daft  belong  tlie  fokiiioos  of  all  CHiMiirav  and  CoLOua-Jl/ufiiy, 
thofe  meult  which  aie  apt  to  attrad  phlogiAon  from  IsK-Stona,  a kind  of  fmall  round  ^ncs  of  a white. 
V’oL,  IX.  Part  L H h ^d. 
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Irh  redfgrey,  yellow,  or  black*  colour,  cootaming  a qusn- 
iJty  of  native  martial  vitriol,  whence  they  derive  the 
. ^ - . property  of  making  ink,  and  from  thence  their  name. 

I'lsey  are  almo^l  entirely  foluble  in  water,  and  belldea 
their  other  ingredient*,  contain  aUo  a portion  of  cop> 
per  and  rir.e. 

IRIS'Stokc.  Sec  MooS‘Sto/u, 

INL.kND,  a name  for  any  part  of  a country  at  a 
didance  from  the  Tea. 

/A'i^.vD  Aav^'o/iwr.  See  CaNat  and  (IntanJ)  Na* 
VtOATION.  • 

JsiA.sa  7raJit  that  kind  of  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween the  diiTcrcht  parts  of  the  fame  kingdom,  whe- 
ther over  lanJ,  or  by  meant  of  inland  navigation. 
INLAYING.  SccVsMaERiNO,  Mosaic,  and  Maa- 

QOITRY. 

IXLE  VSLD,  in  onr  old  writer*,  rigniflcs  en- 
tangled or  iiifnarcd.  It  is  uCied  in  the  champloii's 
oatli. 

INLISTING,  in  a military  fenfe.  Sec  Lisrinc. 

INMATES,  fuch  perfons  a*  are  admitted  lor  their 
money,  to  live  in  the  fame  houfc  or  cottage  with  ano- 
ther  man,  In  dlflertot  rooms,  but  going  in  at  the  fame 
door  ; being  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  poor,  and  not  able 
to  maintain  a whole  houfc  themfelvea.  Thcfe  are  in- 
quirable  in  a court-lect. — No  owner  or  occupier  of  a 
cottage  (hill  fidfcr  any  inmates  therein,  or  more  fami* 
lies  than  one  to  inhabit  there,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  los. 
pir  in  ^tkth  to  the  lord  of  the  Icct. 

INN,  a place  appointed  for  the  entertainment  and 
relief  of  traveUtrs. 

Inns  are  Itceitfcd  and  regulated  by  juAtce*  of  the 
peace,  who  oblige  the  landlord  to  enter  into  recogni- 
sance* for  keeping  good  order.  If  a perfon  who  keeps 
a conamon  inn,  refmes  to  receive  a traveller  into  hi* 
houfc  a*  a gucil,  or  to  find  him  victuals  and  lodging 
on  his  tendering  a rcafonable  price  for  them,  he  is  li- 
able loan  acllon  of  damag'**,  and  may  be  indited  ami 
jif  ,»  hned  at  the  king**  fuic.  The  rates  of  all  coinmoditie* 
by  inn-keeper*,  according  to  onr  ancient  laws, 
may  be  alTcired  : and  ina-kcepirs  not  felling  their  hay, 
oats,  beans,  &c.  and  all  manner  of  visual*  at  rcafon- 
able  prices,  without  taking  any  thing  fer  litter,  may 
be  fined  and  imprifoned,  o:c.  by  21  Jac.  I.  c.  2 1. 
Where  an  inn-keeper  harbour*  thieve*,  perfoni  of  in- 
fiimoua  character,  or  futfersany  ilifi'idcrK  in  hi*  houfc, 
or  fet*  up  a new  inn  where  there  is  no  need  of  one,  tti 
the  hindrance  of  ancient  am!  well  governed  inn*,  he 
is  indi^able  and  fineable  : and  by  fiat'ite,  fuch  inn 
may  be  fiipprcffed.  Actiiji  upon  the  cafe  lies  again!! 
any  inn- keeper,  if  a theft  be  committed  on  hi*  gueft 
by  a fervant  of  the  tnoi  or  any  other  perfon  not  be- 
longiog  to  the  gucil ; though  it  isotherwife  where  the 
gaefi  is  not  a tiaveUer,  but  one  of  the  fame  town  or 
village, for  there  the  inn- keeper  is  not  chargeable;  nor 
is  the  mailer  of  a private  tavern  atifwerahlc  for  a rob- 
bery committed  on  his  guell : it  is  faid,  that  even  tho* 
the  travelling  guell  docs  out  deliver  his  goods,  &c. 
tntb  the  inn-ke«per*s  puiTeilijn,  yet  if  they  arc  ilolcn, 
he  is  chargeable.  An  inn  kekp<r  i»  not  anfwcrublc  for 
any  thing  out  of  his  inn,  but  only  for  fuch  as  are 
within  it ; yet,  where  he  of  hi*  own  accord  put*  the 
guefl’s  horfe  to  graft,  and  the  horfe  is  fiolcn,  he  is 
anfwcrable,  he  not  having  the  gueil’s  orders  for  putting 
fuch  horfe  to  grafs*  Tire  ina-kceper  may  juUify 


the  (loppiiag  of  the  horfe,  or  other  thing  of  his  gucil,  Inas- 
for  his  reckoning,  and  may  retain  the  fame  till  it  be 
paid.  Where  a perfon  bring*  Kls  horfe  to  an  ion,  and 
[eaves  him  in  the  liable,  the  inn-keeper  may  detain 
him  till  fuck  tinoe  as  the  owner  pays  for  his  keeping  | 
and  if  the  horfe  eats  out  as  much  as  he  is  worth,  afier 
a reafijnable  appraifement  nude,  he  may  fell  the  horfe 
and  pay  Kimfelf : but  when  a guvll  bring*  feversi  hor< 
fes  to  an  tun,  and  aftefward*  take*  them  all  away  ex- 
cept one,  thi*  horfe  fo  left  may  not  be  fold  for  payment 
of  the  debt  for  the  others ; for  every  burfe  is  to  be 
fidd,  only  to  make  fatitfa^iun  for  what  is  due  for  his 
own  meat. 

Inm*.  Our  crdleges  of  municipal  or  common  law 
profclfort  and  (ludcnts,  arc  called  innt : the  old  EnghfH- 
word  for  houfes  of  aohlcmen,  bllhops,  and  other*  of 
extraordinary  note,  bting  of  the  fame  figniticatioa 
with  the  French  word  Aarfr/. 

IsHs  of  Court  are  fo  cnlkd,  a*  Come  thirik,  becaufe 
the  fiudents  there  are  to  ferve  aud  attend  tlie  court*  of 
judicature ; or  elfe,  becaufe  anciently  thcfe  colleges 
received  nose  but  the  foosof  nobkmen,  and  better  fort 
of  gentlemen,  who  were  here  tube  qualified  to  ferve  the 
king  in  hi*  court ; as  Fortefeue afBrms.  And,  in  his 
time,  he  fays,  there  were  about  2000  iladents  In  the 
itmi  of  court  and  chanerry,  all  of  whom  were  fiiu 
Aww,  or  gentlemen  born.  Bat  this  cullom  ha*  gra- 
dually fallen  into  difufe;  fa  that  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  doe*  not  reckon  above 
I ooo  (ludcnts,  and  the  number  at  prefent  is  very  con* 
fiderably  Icfs  ; for  which  judge  Biackilone  afligns  the 
following  reafoDS.  t.  Becaufe  the  incs  of  chan- 
cery, being  now  almull  totally  filled  by  the  inferior 
branches  ol  the  profeiBun,  are  neither  commodious  nor 
pioper  for  the  refort  of  gentlcmcB  of  any  rank  or  fi- 
gure ; fo  that  there  are  very  rarely  any  young  ftudeoti 
entered  at  the  ions  of  chancery,  a.  Becaufe  in  the  inns 
of  court  all  forts  of  regimen  and  academical  fuperin- 
tendcnce,  citiicr  with  regard  to  morals  or  (tudies,  are 
found  impiaiUcable,  and  therefore  entirely  negle^'Ud. 

Lailiy,  becaufe  perfooi  of  birth  am)  fortune,  after  ha- 
ving finiihed  their  ufual  courfes  at  the  uuivcrTuica,  have 
fcklom  leii'ure  or  refolution  fuificicnt  to  enter  upon  a 
new  feheme  of  lludy  at  a new  pLce  of  inftruclion  ; 
wherefore  few  gentlemen  now  lefoit  to  the  inns  of 
couit,  but  fuch  for  whom  the  knowledge  of  pnuHIcc  is 
abfoiutely  neccHary  in  fuch  a*  arc  iutended  for  the  pro- 
fifiion. 

Our  inns  of  coiut,  jutlly  famed  for  the  produAion 
of  men  of  learning  in  the  Uw,  aic  governed  by  ma-  v 
(leri,  principals,  bcnchcts,  (lewards,  and  other  o01- 
cers  ; and  have  public  haHs  for  exercifes,  readings.  See, 
which  the  fludents  are  obliged  to  atirnd  and  petfurm 
for  a certain  number  of  years,  before  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  plead  at  the  bar.  Thefc  fociuic*  have  not, 
however,  any  judicial  authority  over  their  members; 
but  inilcad  of  this  they  have  certain  orders  among 
thcmfelvcs,  which  have  by  cuufciit  the  force  of  laws. 

For  lighter  ofTcnccs  perfon*  are  only  excommoned,  or 
put  out  of  commons;  for  greater,  they  lofc  their 
dumbers,  and  arc  expelled  the  college  ; and  when 
once  eaptllcd  out  of  oac  fociety,  they  arc  never  recei- 
ved by  any  of  the  others.  The  gcnilcmcn  in  thefc  fo- 
citlcs  may  be  divided  into  benders,  uttcr-bsrriilert, 
iuner-bariiilcis,  ai»d  dudcnti. 

The 
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Tpm  The  font  principal  inni  of  court,  tre  the  Inner  from  the  creitioft  of  the  world  to  the  ye»r  450  ot  Inniftiui- 
Ji  Temple  «nd  Middle  Temple,  heretofore  the  dwelHo^  thereabouts,  but  from  thence  the  annaJIlt  ha«  amply  ”***‘* 

Tnnhfdleo.  KnJg)it*  Templarr,  purchafed  by  fomc  profef*  enough  profecuted  the  aflFitir#  of  Ireland  down  to  his  | 

■ ’ fors  of  the  common  law  about  300  years  ago  ; own  times.  He  lived  to  the  year  1215.  Sir  J.  Ware  ing. 

coin’s  Inn,  and  Gray**  Inn,  anciently  belonging  to  the  had  a copy  of  them,  whereof  there  is  an  imperfcC^ ^ 
carta  of  Lincoln  and  Gray.  The  otlicr  inns  arc  the  two  tranfeript  among  the  MSS.  of  the  library  of  'Innity- 
Setjeams  Inna.  • CtJlege,  Dublin.  They  were  continued  by  another 

Inst  <f  Cliunetry  probably  fo  called,  bccaufe  harrd  to  the  year  1 310.  DHhop  Nicholfon,  in  his  Irillt 
anciently  inhabited  by  fuch  cl<‘rks  as  chiedy  ftwdied  hidorical  library,  informs  us,  that  the  duke  of  Chandoa 
the  forming  of  writs,  which  regularly  belonged  to  the  had  % complete  copy  of  them  down  to  1320  in  his  jxjf- 
curftiors,  who  arc  ofHcers  of  chancery.  fefiion.  Thcfc  annals  tell  us,  ih&t  in  the  year  11  Ho, 

Tlic  firtl  of  thefe  it  Thavics  Inn,  begun  in  the  reign  the  abbey,  which  had  at  that  time  all  the  cold  and 
of  Edward  III.  and  fioce  purchafed  by  the  fociety  of  fdver  and  richeft  goods  of  the  whole  country  depofited 
Lincoln’s  inn.  P«.fidc  this,  w'c  have  New  Inn,  Sy*  in  it,  as  the  place  of  greatell  fecurity,  wasplundirrd 

mond’s  Inn,  Clement’s  Inn,  Clifford’s  Inn,  anciently  by  Mildwin  1)0  of  Daniel  O'Donoghoc,  as  wis  atfo 

the  houfe  of  the  X^ord  Clifford}  Staple  Inn,  belonging  the  church  of  Ardferi,  and  many  perfons  were  fiain  in 
to  the  merchants  of  the  Itaplr  ; Linn's  Inn,  anciently  a the  very  eemetery  by  the  M'Cartys ; but  God,  as  it 
common  inn  with  the  fign  of  the  lion;  I'urnivara  Ina,  ii  faid  in  this  chronicle,  punifhed  this  impiety  by  the 
and  Bernard’s  Inn.  untimely  end  of  foine  of  the  authore  of  it. 

Tiicfc  were  heretofore  preparatory  collegei  for  INNISH.-iKNON,  a town  in  the  county  of  Cork 
younger  ftudents  : ami  m.iny  were  entered  here,  be*  and  province  of  Muniler,  134  miles  from  Dublin;  fl- 
fore  thry  were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  Now  luated  on  the  river  Bandnn,  fix  miles  from  Klnfalc. 
they  are  mohly  taken  up  by  attorntes,  fulicitors,  &c.  Here  is  a charter  fchcKil  fur  above  30  boys.  The  li* 
iliey  all  belong  to  fome  of  the  inns  of  court,  who  ncii  manufacture  hai  been  much  encouraged  by  the 
formerly  ufed  to  fend  yearly  fome  of  their  barrlllerslo  late  Mr  Addcriy.  The  river  is  navigable  to  CoUier’A 
read  to  thenv  about  half  a mile  below  the  place.  On  the  wed 

INN.^TE  Incas,  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  (lamped  on  (»de  of  the  town  is  a Hone  bridge.  This  place  was  for* 
the  mind,  from  the  fird  moment  of  its  exiftence,  and  mcriy  walled,  and  of  fome  note,  as  appears  by  the 
which  it  conllanily  brings  into  the  w'orld  with  it:  a foundations  of  fevcnl  caftles  and  large  buildings  dilco- 
doArine  which  Mr  Locke  has  taken  great  pains  to  rc*  vend  in  it.  The  town  of  Innifhannon,  together  with 
fute.  ill  ferry,  were  granted  to  Philip  de  Barry  by  Hen.  V. 

INNERKEITHING,  See  Ikvcrxsithihc.  by  letters  patent,  anno  1412.  It  h«i  two  Lira. 
INNERLOCHY.  bee  Imvexlochy  and  Fort*  INNISHlRKAN,  an  ifland  fituatcd  between  Cape 
William.  » Clear  Ifland  and  lUltimoie  Day,  in  the  county  of Curk 

INNlS.  See  Inch.  and  province  of  Munftcr.  In  this  ifland  Hood  the 

INNISCLOCHRAN,  or  the  Stoucy  Island,  an  cattle  of  Dtinclong,  pofTdTtd  by  the  O’DrIfeolis,  which  ’ 
iOand  in  lx)ugh  Rcc,  in  the  river  Shannon,  between  was  furrendered  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  to 
the  counties  of  Wdlmrath  and  Rofeommon,  at  which  Captain  Flcrvey  on*  23d  Feb.  t6oz.  There  was  af* 

place  a monattery  was  founded  by  St  Dumod,  about  terwardi  a regular  furlihcalion  ere^cd  on  part  of  the 

the  b«'gi|(hing  of  the  6lh  century.  ifliimJ,  which  was  garrifoned  in  Q^iecn  Ann’s  time^ 

IKNISFAIL  (derived  from  Ituj  Bbealf  that  is,  but  it  has  been  for  fcveral  years  dilmantled  ; about  a 
the  ifland  of  Bheal”),  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  mile  to  the  fouth  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey, 

Ireland,  fo  denominated  from  Bed,  the  principal  ob*  founded  1460,  for  Francifeans,  by  Florence  O’Drif* 
left  of  adoration  among  the  ancient  inhabllarus  of  the  coll.  This  ifland  h.it  very  good  land,  and  is  vattly 
liritifh  illes.  Inntsfail  has  been  erreneoiifly  tr.'inflatcd  preferable  to  that  of  Cape  Clear  tflands.  To  the  north* 
ihe  JjltnJ oj^  Deji'tny,  as  Bktal  wa^  fumeiimca  taken  fur  well  of  Innilhirkan  ifland  lies  Hare  ifland,  a Lrge  fruit* 

Fat:  or  Brnx'dtnce.  ful  fpot ; and  near  it  arc  four  fmall  tflands  called  the 

IKNISFALLEN,  an  ifland  in  the  hkc  of  KHIar*  Sthmttt  alfo  ah»ng  the  coatt,  in  the  following  order 

ney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Muartcr;  from  rail  to  weft,  arc  Horfc  ifland,  cont-iining  too 

• in  It  are  the  ruins  of  a very  ancient  religious  houfe,  acres;  Cattle  ifland,  containing  1 19  acres;  Long  ifland, 
founded  by  St  Fitiian,  the  patron  faint  of  ihcfe  paits,  containing  316  acres;  and  weft  of  all  (hefe  is  a fmall 
" and  to  him  the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe  is  alf> dedicated,  fpot  called  Goat  ifland.  All  thefe  iflands,  together 
The  remains  of  this  abbey  are  veiy  exienflve,  its  fltua*  with  the  adjacent  cuatt,  produce  large  crops  of  flne 
tion  romantic  ami  retired.  Upon  thediffolutf  iiof  re-  Englifh  barley. 

* tigious  huufes,  the  pofTeflions  of  this  abbey  were  grant*  INNISKILLING,  a barough,  market,  fair,  and 
ed  to  Captain  Robert  C- flam.  The  ifland  contains  pofl  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Fermanach  and 
about  I 2 acres,  is  agreeably  wooded,  and  lus  a num*  province  of  UllUt,  lying  between  three  lakes.  It  i| 
ber  of  fruit  trees.  81  Finian  flouriflicd  about  the  mid*  about  2a  mileseattof  Ballyfhannon,  and  79  north-weif 
tile  of  the  6th  century}  he  was  firnamed  in  IriOi  of  Dublin.  It  fends  two  members  to  pariiament;  pa. 

L/r,  hii  father’s  name  Cwni!  the  fon  oirJchult  trun  Lord  Inniikliling,  this  place  giving  title  of  vifeounc 
clefcended  from  Kian  the  fon  of  Attld,  king  of  Mnii.  to  the  family  of  Cole,  It#  inhahitant*  diftiugntthed 
Her.  Tliere  was  formerly  a cbionicle  kept  in  this  ab*  thcmfelves  in  feveial  coniiJerable  eugagemeats  in  the 
bey,  which  is  frequently  ctled  by  Sir  J.  Ware  and  wars  of  Ireland  at  the  revolution,  out  of  which  a rc- 
other  antiquaries  iiuder  the  title  of  the  AnnaU  vf  In-  giment  of  dragoons,  bearin  the  title  of  the  Inni/hU:- 
nit/ttIUn,  They  conuio  a /ketch  of  uaiverfal  kiltury,  uen,  was  moltly  formed.  They  form  the  6ih  regi* 
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UioAccr.iU  ment  of  dngooflt  id  the  BKtifh  armf.  It  bat  a bar* 
rack  for  three  cumpamei  of  foot. 
iBocul*.  INNOCENTi  oar.  a feftival  of  the  Chriftian 
tion.  church,  obferred  on  December  aSth,  in  memory  of 
yi  < the  malfacre  of  the  innocent  children  by  the  command 
of  Herod  king  of  Jud«a.  See  'JtiVf  Cbrljli  and  Jews, 

24.  par.  uh.  The  Greek  church  in  their  kaleiidar, 
and  the  Abyfllnians  of  biltiopia  in  their  ofHces,  com* 
memorate  14,000  infants  on  ihit  occafion. 

INNUENDO  fuf  innuo  **  I nod  or  beckon*’),  is  a 
word  frequently  uled  iu  writs,  declaration!,  and  plead 
iiigi,  to  afeertatn  a pen'on  or  thing  which  was  named, 
but  left  doubtful,  before:  as,  he  {^imiueiuio  the  plaintiff) 
did  fo  and  fo  ; mention  being  before  made  of  another 
pcrfon.*-*In  common  converfation  or  writing,  an  innu< 
endo  denotes  an  oblique  bint  or  uidant  teference,  in 
conlradidiiK^ioo  to  a diref^  and  pofitive  chasge. 

INO  (fab.  hid.),  a daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Har* 

* monia,  uho  mtrfcd  Bacchus.  She  manied  Athamas 
king  of  Thebes,  after  he  had  divorced  Ncphele,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children  Bhiyaus  and  Hctle.  Ino 
became  mother  of  McHcerta  and  Lcarchus  ; and  foon 
conceived  an  implacable  hatred  againfi  the  children  of 
Ncphele,  bccaufc  they  were  to  afeend  the  throne  ia 
preference  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Hcllc  were  in* 
tormed  of  Ino*s  machinations,  and  they  cfcapcd  to 
Colchis  on  a golden  ram.  Juno,  zealous  of  Ino's  prof* 
perity,  refulved  to  didurb  her  peace  ; and  more  parti* 
cuUrty  hccaufefhe  was  of  the  defeendants  of  her  greated 
enemy,  Venus.  T>liphone  was  fent  by  order  of  Juno 
to  the  houfe  of  Athamas ; and  fhe  tilled  the  whole  pa* 
lacc  with  fiich  fury,  that  Athamas  taking  Ino  to  he  a 
liotiefs  and  her  child*  cn  whelps,  purfued  her  and  dalh* 
ed  her  fon  Lcarchusagaiiid  a wall.  Inoefcapcd  iiutn 
the  fury  of  her  hufbaud  { and  from  a high  rock  fhc 
threw  herfiif  into  the  fca  with  Mrlicerta  in  her  arms. 
The  gods  pitied  her  fate  ; and  Neptime  made  hfr  a 
fca  deity,  which  was  i-ftcrwards  called  Leucothoe. 
Mcliccrta  became  alfo  a fca  god,  known  by  the  name 
of  PalemoQ. 

1 NOA , fedivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated  year- 
ly wt'h  (ports  and  facrificca  at  Corinth.  An  anniver- 
fary  facrificc  was  alfo  offered  to  Ino  at  Megara,  where 
file  was  firff  worfhipped  under  the  name  of  Leucothoe. 
— Antfthcr  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  fame.  It 
was  ufual  at  (he  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  in- 
to a pond,  which  if  they  funk  were  prefagei  of  prof* 
perity,  but  if  they  fwam  on  the  furface  of  Uic  waters 
they  were  tnaurpicious  aud  very  unlucky.  . 

INOCARPUS,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandiia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  funncT-fhaped  ; the  calyx  bifid;  the 
Uamina  are  placed  in  a double  feriea ; the  fruit  is  a 
inonofpermous  plum. 

INOCULATION,  or  budding,  in  gardening,  is 
commonly  pra^ifed  upon  all  forts  of  ftonc  fruit ; as 
nr6arinef,  ptatrhes,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  aa  alfo 
upon  oranges  and  jafmlncs  : and  indeed  this  is  prefer- 
able to  any  fort  of  grafting  for  moff  forts  of  fruit. 
The  method  of  performing  it  is  as  follows : You  mud 
be  provided  with  a lliarp  pen*knifc  with  a flat  haft, 
which  is  to  raife  the  batk  of  the  flock  to  admit  the 
bud;  and  fomc  found  bafs*mat,  which  fhould  be  fork- 
ed in  water,  to  increafe  its  ftrcngth,  and  render  it  more 
pliable  : then  ^having  taken  off  the  cuttings  ftom  the 
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trees  you  would  propagate,  you  muff  choofe  a fmnoth  In/<nU- 
part  of  the  flock,  about  five  or  fix  inches  above  the 
furfacc  of  the  ground,  if  defigned  for  dwarfs;  but  if  ’ 
for  fiandards,  they  fhould  be  budded  fix  feet  above* 
grouuil.  Then  u-itli  your  knife  make  an  horizontal 
cut  acrofs  the  rind  of  the  flock,  and  from  ihc  middle 
of  that  cut  make  a (lit  downwards,  two  inches  in 
length,  that  it  may  be  in  the  farm  of  a T { but  you 
muff  be  careful  not  to  cut  coo  deep,  Icfl  you  wound 
the  flock  : then  haring  cut  off  the  leaf  from  the  bud, 
leaving  the  foot-flalk  remaining,  you  fhould  make  a 
cruft  cut,  at>out  half  an  inch  below  the  eye,  and  with 
^our  knife  flit  off  the  bud,  with  part  of  the  wood  to 
It  : this  dune,  you  muff  with  your  knife  pull  off  that 
part  of  the  wood  which  wai  taken  witli  the  bud,  ob* 
ferving  whether  the  cyt  of  the  bud  be  left  to  it  or 
not ; for  all  thofe  bods  which  tofe  their  ryes  in  drip- 
ping, ate  good  for  nucbing:  then  having  gently  raifed 
the  bark  of  the  dock  with  the  fiat  haft  of  your  pen- 
knife clear  to  the  wood,  thruil  the  burl  thcteln,  obfer- 
ving  to  place  it  fmo'.Hh  between  the  rind  and  wood  of 
the  flock,  cutting  off  any  part  of  tiie  rind  belonging 
to  the  bud  that  may  be  too  long  fur  the  flit  made  in 
the  flock  ; and  fo  having  exactly  fitted  the  bud  to  the 
flock,  tie  them  clofely  round  with  bafs*mat,  beginning 
at  the  under  part  of  the  flit,  and  fo  procccding'to  the 
top  taking  care  not  to  bind  round  the  eye  of  the  bud, 
w’hicli  fhould  be  left  open. 

When  your  buds  have  been  inoculated  three  weeks 
or  a month,  thofe  which  arc  frtlH  and  plump  you  may 
be  fine  are  Joined  ; and  at  this  time  you  fhould  IfKifen 
the  bandage,  which  if  it  be  not  done  in  lien  will  in- 
jure if  nut  deffroy  the  bud.  The  Match  iuilowtng 
cut  off  the  flock  Hoping,  ab  ui  three  inches  above  the 
bud,  and  to  what  is  left  fa'.ten  the  (hoot  which  pro* 
cecds  from  the  bud : but  this  muff  continue  no  ienger 
than  one  year;  after  which  the  flock  nutll  be  cut  off 
clofe  above  the  bud.  The  lime  for  inoculating  i* 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  ihe  middle  of  Auguft  : 
but  the  moil  general  rule  i«,  when  you  ot^rre  the 
buds  formed  at  the  extremity  uf  the  fame  years  ffv.»ol, 
which  is  a fign  of  their  having  fiuifhed  their  fpr^og- 
growth.  The  firff  fort  commonly  inoculated  is  the 
apneot;  and  the  b(l  the  mange  tree,  which  fliouldk 
never  be  done  till  the  latter  end  of  Aagull.  And  in 
doing  this  work,  you  fiijuld  always  make  choice  of 
cloudy  weather ; for  if  it  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  weather  it  hot.  the  fho  its  will  pcrfptre 
fo  faff,  as  to  leave  the  buds  deflitute  of  moiffure. 

Inoculation,  In  a phyfical  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the  ^ 
tranfpbntation  of  ditUmpers  from  une  fubjed  to  an- 
other, particularly  for  the  engraffment  of  the  rm.«ll* 
pox  ; which,  ihougli  of  ancient  ufe  in  the  La.lcrn 
countries,  it  but  a modern  practice  among  us,  at  !ca«l 
under  the  diredlon  of  art.*  a 

It  is  well  obftTved  by  the  Baron  Dimfdale,  that  ac- 
cident hath  fnrnifiied  the  art  uf  medicine  with  many 
valuable  hints,  and  fome  uf  its  grcatcil  improvenenta 
hare  been  received  from  the  hands  of  ignorance  and 
barbarifm.  Thli  truth  is  remarkably  exemplifitd  In 
the  practice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmxli*pox:  but  to 
the  honour  of  thr  Britifii  phyficiane,  they  meMfnnd 
not  the  value  of  this  pradicc  by  the  meannefs  ot  Its 
origin,  but  by  its  real  iinpoitancc  and  utility;  they  pa- 
iromfcd  a barbarous  difcovcry  with  00  Icfa  zrai  and 
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fkmciitj-  ftfTcAioti  thiD  if  U had  been  their  own.  Indeed  the 
whole  nation  might  be  fatd  to  have  adopted  the  prac- 
’ ■ tice  ; for  the  greateft  encouraped  it  by  becoming  ea- 

am^dtrf)  and  the  wifeft  were  dclrrmined  by  the  general 
erent  of  the  mcth'jd. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  art  of  inoculating  the  fmall* 
poz,  as  wtU  as  the  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  per* 
formed,  they  are  equally  unknown  to  all  by  whom  the 
pradice  is  adopted.  Accident  probably  gave  rife  to 
It.  Pylarirti  faySy  thst  among  the  Turks  it  was  not 
attended  to  except  amungll  the  meaner  fort.  Dr  Ruf- 
fcl  inforins  usin  the  PhilofophicalTranfadions,  voklriii. 
p.  142  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  an- 
cient Arabian  medical  wriiers  that  are  known  in  Eu- 
rope; and  the  p!i)r»cians  who  are  natives  in  and  about 
Arabia,  aiTctti  tl«at  nothing  ts  to  be  found  regarding 
it  in  ary  of  thoft  of  a more  modern  dale.  He  far- 
ther fays,  that  he  engaged  fi>me  of  his  learned  Turkifh 
friends  to  make  enquiry  ; but  they  did  not  difeover 
any  thing  on  this  fubjed  of  inoculatiuD  either  in  the 
writings  Ilf  phyliciaDS,  hiilorians,  or  poets.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  il^th  century,  all  the  accounts  we 
have  of  inoculating  the  fmall-pox  arc  merely  tradition- 
al. I'hc  nicnce  on  this  fubjed,  obferved  amongll 
writers  in  the  countriea  where  the  pradicc  obtained, 
Dr  RufTcl  fuppofes,  with  great  piobability,  to  be  ow. 
ing  to  the  phynctans  there  nevei  countenancing  or  eo^ 
gaging  in  it.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  bek'ie  P)  * 
Isnni's  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1701,  nor  yet 
for  federal  years  after,  this  pradicc  is  not  noticed  by 
any  of  the  moll  inquIGrive  travellers.  On  this  Dr  Ruf 
fcl  very  julUy  obferves,  that  culloms,  the  muik,gommon 
in  dikant  countries,  arc  often  the  leall  apt  to  attrad 
the  obfctTalitin  of  travellers,  who,  engaged  in  other 
purfurts,  mull  be  inlcblcd  tu  accident  for  the  know- 
ledge of  fuch  things  as  the  natives  kldom  talk  of,  upon 
the  belief  that  they  are  known  to  all  the  world. 

The  htll  accounts  we  have  in  the  h JiiicJ  world  con- 
cerning inoculation,  are  from  two  Italian  phylicians, 
T/*.  Pyjarini  end  Titnoni,  whofe. letters  on  the  fnb* 
j<d  may  fcc  ken  in  the  Phihifoph.  Tranf.  abr.  Vid.  *■. 
p.  37c,  Stc.  The  firft  is  dated  A.  D.  1701 ; the  next 
is  duttd  A.  D.  1713.  Whvlher  cur  inquiries  are  ex- 
tended abroad  or  conGned  to  our  own  cnuntry^ocu- 
latiun  hath  been  pradifed  under  one  mode  or  other 
time  immemorial;  in  Great  Britain  and  its  adjacent 
ilhi  we  have  wt.ll  authinticatcd  accoonts,  cxiendtng 
farther  backward  than  any  from  the  continent.  Dr 
^Vil]^ams  of  Haverfordwcll,  who  wrote  upon  iiiocina. 
^ tion  in  1725,  proves,  that  it  had  been  prad;irrd  in 
Wales,  thi>u,'h  in  a form  fomewhat  difTcrrnt,  timeout 
of  miod.  Mr  Wriglit,  a futgron  in  the  fame  place, 
Ciy.,  that  buying  the  fmall  pox  is  buth  a common 
pia^ticc,  and  of  long  Handing  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Me  ^ay.s  that  in  Pembiokcfrire  there  arc  two  large 
Villages  near  the  harbour  of  Milford,  mure  famous  for 
this  cuHom  than  any  oihtw,  viz.  bt  llhmact's  and  Mar- 
kKt.  The  eld  ii  habitant*  of  thrfe  villages  fay,  that 
it  hath  been  a ecu  nx>n  pr.^dEct ; and  that  me  William 
Allen  of  St  IflimacP*,  aho  in  1722  was  90  years  of 
age,  declared  to  fome  yerfons  of  good  firuc  and  intc 
grity,  that  this  prs  Aice  was  ufed  all  his  time  ; that  he 
will  rcrricmhc.id  hiu  mother  telling  him,  that  it  was  a 
common  practice  all  bee  time,  aud  that  Ihc  got  the 


fmatl-pox  that  way } fo  that  at  leaii  we  gobavk  160  InMiiIs* 
years  or  more. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  fome  of  the  adja-  ’ ~ 
cent  illcs,  Dr  Alexander  Monni  fenior  informs  us, 
that  the  cuHum  through  ages  pall  hath  been,  to  put 
their  children  30  bed  with  tltofe  whr  la!>oureJ  under  a 
favourable  fmall-pox,  and  to  tie  wnrilcd  threads  about 
their  childrens  wrills,  after  having  drawn  them  through  ' 
variolous  puftules. 

According  to  the  rcfult  of  Dr  RufTePs  inquiries, 
the  Arabians  alTcrt,  that  the  inocuiaiion  of  t!ie  fmall- 
pox  has  been  the  common  cudom  of  ih'.ir  anc'.*ora, 
and  that  they  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  as  ancient  as 
the  dtl'cafe  lifclf.  It  Is  remarkable,  that  buying  the 
fmall-pox  is  the  name  unl«^tf.Uly  ap]*lkd  in  nil  coun- 
tries to  the  meth  >d  of  procuring  the  difeafe : it  is 
true  that  there  are  other  terms ; hut  in  Wales  and’ 

Arabia,  a«i  Will  4s  many  other  countries,  this  is  the 
ufual  appellation.  From  the  fameuefs  of  the  name, 
and  the  little  *divcrAty  obfervabte  m the  niauiier  of 
performing  the  operation,  it  is  pmhablc  that  the  prac- 
Mce  of  inoculation  in  thefc  countries  was  origin'>11y  de- 
rived from  the  fame  fnii'ce.  From  its  cxtcnfivc  fpicad, 
it  is  probably  of  great  antiquity  too. 

In  the  year  17  >7,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
wife  of  the  Englifh  ambaiTsdor  at  ConClvntinople,  had 
her  fon  inoculated  there  at  the  age  of  fix  years;  he 
had  but  tew  puflules,  and  fm>n  recovered.  In  April 
1721,  inoculation  waj  fuccclfifuUy  trieil  on  fcvcii  con- 
demned criminals  in  London,  by  {Krmiflion  of  hisma- 
jefly.^Iti  1722,  Lady  Miry  Wortley  Montajue  lud 
a dau'^iter  of  fix  years  old  inoculated  in  this  i(!,;nd  ; 
fuon  after  wlucb,  the  chtidren  of  the  royal  family  that 
lijjl.not  had  the  fmall-pox  were  iniKulated  >«ith  fac- 
ce^  then  followed  fome  of  the  nobility,  and  the  prac- 
tice fuun  pr(v;ulcd.  And  here  we  date  the  comnv.'iice- 
ment  of  imKulation  under  the  dircclion  of  art. 

From  tlie  example  of  the  royal  family  in  England, 
the  pradicc  was  ad-iptcd  in  Germany,  particularly  in 
Hanover,  and  hs  adjacent  countries. 

After  Mr  Maitland  had  fiicccedcd  with  thofe  he 
had  inoculated  in  and  about  l,.cndon,  he  introduced 
the  pra^tce  into  Scotland  in  the  year  1724^ 

Sweden  fuon  followed  the  example  of  the  Britlfh. 

KuHis  latidy  engaged  one  of  our  principal  promoters 
and  improvers  of  this  art.  And  now  there  air  not  . 
many  countries  that  do  not  more  or  left  pra^ife  it. 

iSigirtHt  of  Jsocvi.Artoi«»  The  pradicc  of 

inoculation  having  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
it  may  b<  gtateful,  at  Icall  to  curiodiy,  to  have  a ge- 
neral at  count  of  the  different  modes  that  arc  and  hare-, 
been  adopitd  in  that  pradtee. 

im>culation  with  the  bliKid  of  varioloui  patlenlshath 
hern  tried  without  effed  : the  variolous  matter  only 
produces  the  variolous  difeafe. 

The  applicitioQ  of  the  variolous  matter  takes  place 
in  a reafihlc  part  only ; the  adivity  of  the  virus  is  fuel), 
that  thrfmalleft  atom,  though  imperceptible  to  any  oC 
our  fenfes,  conveys  the  difeafe  as  well  as  the  largelt 
qumlity.  Hence  the  moll  obvious  method  is  the  prick 
of  a needle  or  the  point  of  a lancet  dipped  in  tlie  mat- 
ici  of  a xarirlous  pullulc. 

Cotton  or  thread  is  ufed,  that  is  previoufly  rubbed 
vrith  powdered  variolous  fcabs  ; tlii«  thrrad.it  drawls 
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lrrta\x^  A TVfCiUe  through  the  cutif*  but  nm  left  In.  This 
. . 14  the  method  in  fume  |>arti  of  the  Eall  Indies.  The 

' Ititlinnt  psffi  the  thread  on  the  ouifide  t»f  the  baud, 
between  any  rf  llic  i'mgeis,  or  between  the  fore*fm^er 
and  thumb.  The  Tkiilalian  women  inoculate  in  the 
forehead  and  chin. 

Some  abrade  the  fcarf  Jhin,  and  mb  in  the  powder* 
ed  dry  fcabs  which  foil  from  the  puUuiri  of  patients 
with  the  fmall  pox. 

Many  of  the  Greek  women  make  an  oblique  punc- 
ture with  a needle,  «m  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the 
forehead,  on  each  check,  the  chin,  each  metacarpus, 
and  each  metatarfui : then  drop  in  each  a Hide  of  the 
' put  jull  taken  warm  from  a patient,  and  brought  in  a 

fetTant*s  bof(5in.  Others  ki  Greece  make  fcreral  little 
wounds  with  a needle  in  one,  two,  or  more  places,  in 
‘the  fkin,  till  feme  drops  of  blood  mfuc } then  the 
, operator  pours  a drop  of  warm  pusfrefh  fiom  a pu- 
llulc,  and  mixes  it  «ith  the  blood  as  it  ifTues  out; 
then  the  wound  it  covered  by  fomc^with  a bandage, 
by  othcri  with  half  a walnut  fhdl  placed  with  its 
concave  li'le  over  each  orifii'c,  • 

‘I’hc  Chinefe  cotivey  a pellet  of  variolated  cotton, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  mufk,  into  the  noUriis  of 
the  putieiit ; they  colled  dry  pnllutcs.  aod  keep  them 
in  a porcelain  bottle  well  corked;  and  when  they  ino- 
culate, they  mix  a grain  of  muik  with  three  or  four 
rains  of  the  dry  fcaUs,  and  roll  them  in  cotton, 
'hit  method  may  he  caiird  inodoraflon. 

About  Bengal,  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  the  perfon  who 
intends  to  be  inocubited,  haring  found  a houf^^herc 
there  is  a good  fort  of  the  fmall  pox,  goes  to  the  bed  of 
the  Tick  perfon,  if  he  is  old  enough  ; or  if  a child,  to 
one  of  his  relations,  and  fpeaks  to  him  as  follows  I 
am  come  to  buy  the  fmall-pox.’*  The  anfwer  is,  ^y 
if  you  pleafe.'*  A fum  of  money  is  accordingly  given, 
and  one,  three,  or  five  puftulei,  for  the  numl^r  mUt 
always  Ik  odd,  and  not  exceeding  5ve,  extraded  whole, 
and  full  of  matter.  'I  hcfe  arc  immediately  rubbed  on 
the  Ikiu  of  the  outlidc  of  the  hand  between  the  fore- 
finger and  the  thumb ; and  this  fufBcrs  to  produce  the 
difeafe.  The  fame  cudom  obtains  in  Algiers,  ’runiv, 
Tripoli,  and  other  countries. 

Veiy  hmilar  to  the  cuflom  amongfl  the  people  alrout 
Bengal,  Ccc.  is  that  in  Arabia,  where  on  fomc  defliy 
part  they  make  fcveral  pundurcs  w'itli  a needle  im- 
brued in  variolous  matter,  taken  from  a pullulc  of  a 
favourable  kind.  Here  they  buy  the  fmall-pox  too,  as 
follows : the  child  to  be  ir.oLulaied  carries  a few  raifins, 
dates,  fugar-plum«,  or  fucb  like  ; and  Ihowing  them 
to  the  child  from  whom  the  matter  is  to  be  taken, 
aiks  how  many  pocks  he  will  give  in  exchange  ? 'I'he 
bargain  being  made,  they  proceed  to  the  operation ; 
but  this  buying,  ihoiich  tldl  toutinued,  is  not  thought 
neceffary  to  the  fucce^of  the  operation.  The  Arabs 
fay  that  any  Htfhy  part  is  pnjpcr  ; but  generally  they 
inlcrt  the  matter  U-tween  tlie  forc-linger  and  thumb 
on  the  oullide  of  the  bard. 

The  (icorgians  inferl  the  matter  on  the  fore-arm. 
The  Armenians  inirodiKC  the  matter  on  the  two 
thighs.  In  Wales  the  practice  may  be  termed  tnltic- 
tion  of  the  fm.ll  pcx-  There  lotnc  of  iIk  dry  pitUides 
arc  procured  by  purchalc,  and  are  rubbed  hard  upon 
she  naked  arm  nr  Irg.  , 

The  practice  is  fome  places  is  to  prick  the  ikin  be- 


tween fome^f  the  fingers  by  means  of  two  fmall  needles  Irncsla. 
joined  to  one  another  ; and  after  having  rubbed  a 
little  of  the  matter  on  the  fpol,  a circle  is  made  by 
means  of  feveral  pundtares  of  the  bigneft  of  a common 
putlule,  and  matter  i:>  again  rubbed  over  it.  The  ope- 
ration is  finiibed  by  drefllng  the  wound  with  lint.^An* 
other  cuflom  is  to  mix  a little  of  the  variokrus  matter 
with  fugar,  and  give  it  to  be  drank  in  any  agreeable 
liquor. 

Incifiona  have  been  made  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
thread,  cotton,  or  lint,  prerioufly  dipped  in  the  sari- 
olout  matter,  was  1<  dged  in  them.  The  pradtee  of 
fome  is  to  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  ihen^e- 
curc  lint  dipped  in  the  rariuloui  matter  on  the  Ititlep, 
or  other  part  of  the  foot,  where  the  fitin  is  thin.  O* 
there  apply  a fmail  bltdering  placer  ; and  when  the 
fcarf-(kin  is  elevated  and  (lipped  off,  the  variolous  mat- 
ter is  applied  to  the  furfacc  of  the  tnie  fkin,  and  con* 
lined  there  by  a little  lint  or  plaller.  Scratching  the 
(kin  with  B pin  or  needle,  and  thea  rubbing  the  part 
with  lint,  previoudy  dipped  in  variolous  matter,  is  the 
cuUum  ill  fume  places. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  rub  fome  part 
of  the  (kin  with  frcih  matter,  or  dip  wortlrd  in  vario- 
lous maltcr,  and  tie  it  aboUl  the  childicns  wiifls. 

They  obfervf,  that  if  frefh  matter  is  applied  a few  davs 
(iprctfnTely,  the  infe^ion  is  more  ccilain  than  by  one 
application. 

Oljifiiunt  io  I.voci’i.iTioM  cnfwreJ,  I.  **  It  is  not 
lawful." 

In  anfwer  to  this,  the  Scriptures  afic,  Is  it  lawful 
to  (avc  Ufc,  or  to  dcilruy  it  ? Luke  vi.  y.  And  as  it 
is  a difiicuit^  with  many  feriuut  people,  whether  to 
admit  of  this  pra^icc  or  not,  this  objection  fhould  he 
confidered  in  a religious  view.  We  (houtd  in  this  cafe 
remember,  that  as  llie  fall  of  man  biought  tlie  danger 
of  dii'eafes  into  the  world,  fo  to  evade,  oppofe,  or  de- 
(Iroy  it,  is  not  only  his  right,  but  duty,  if  in  his 
power.  And  if  events  Imply  the  caitfc,  a long  rim  of 
uninterrupted  fucceCs  implies  an  efiicBcioiis  remedy. 

Though  fomc  die  under  this  management,  it  is  fulfi* 
cien||to  prove  the  lawfulncfs  of  a remedy,  that  it  is 
ptoper  fur  aud  lias  by  experience  been  found  in  mult 
cafes  flfeClual  to  the  end  for  which  It  was  ufed.  ^Vhcn 
danger  furiounds  us,  no  conduct  is  more  proper  than 
to  inquire  into  and  purfuc  the  means  of  cfcape.  To 
nrgleCt  our  lafety  is  to  fink  below  the  brutes,  who  by 
initind  avoid  the  evils  to  which  they  are  expofed.  In- 
oculation is  a means  of  faving  life  in  many  ioHancer, 
and  of  moderating  the  feverity  of  adliCtion  in  more. 

\^'il^ul!y  then  to  ncglcit  the  means  of  faving  life  is  to 
be  guilty  of  murder. 

II,  *•  It  is  bringing  adifiemperon  ourfrlves,  and  fo 
ufurping  the  facicd  prciogativc  of  God.” 

I.  As  to  the  tint  part  of  this  obje^ion,  if  by  di- 
Hcmpers  arc  meant  fiikners  and  pain,  that  is  pradifed 
daily  in  other  infianers,  in  concurrence  with  the  Scrip- 
ture didale,  vit.  of  two  oils  choofe  the  lead.  ' But 
the  fuppotiticn  of  objedors  in  this  inilaiicc  is  not  alto- 
gether true.  I’or  hy  inoculation,  a difeafe  is  not  pro- 
p<ily  faid  to  be  communicated.  It  only  excites  and 
frees  us  from  one,  which,  though  latent.  Is  alieady  in 
Us:  or  C^'^hich  in  clfrd  is  the  rainr)in(K'ulation,  by  an  ad- 
vantagecus  mode  of  iiifcding,  &c.  frees  the  patient  in 
all  uiU.".riC€s  from  the  ufual  difficuhkf  of  the  difeafe  ; 
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lit xqU*  favri  lb«  life  of  mod  who  fubmit  to  it ; end  with  the  balor.ee  the  accounti  by  cximiniog  the  diiTerrnt  de- 
tmn.  natural  fmall-pox  it  detlroyi  that  difpofuion  in  the  bo*  ^rcei  of  ptobabiiity  that  attend  their  hopes  and  fears 

' ' ^ dy,  without  which  the  dilcafe  cannot  uke  place.  It  in  the  ufc  or  negtedt  of  inoculation.  Dying  is  a feri- 

is  owned  that  foine  hazard  attend*  it : it  is  fometimes  ous  thing  : but  if  inoculation  be  a probable  and  law. 

mortal,  an  1 indeed  it  is  fit  it  fhould  be  fo  t it  is  gene*  fa!  mcaoi  of  prcferving  life  in  a lime  of  danger,  it  is 

rally  fuccersfu),  that  encourages  US  to  proceed  : it  iome*  a duty  to  comply  with  it;  and  what  more  peaceful 
times  tbonglt  rarely  f<iili } hence  we  are  cautious  and  reBeition  than  to  die  in  the  way  of  duty  ? 
cartful,  sod  led  to  w:tb  depcndtiice  on  Him  to  VI.  **  Pear  is  a dangerous  paiHon  in  the  fmall  poxj 
whom  heiong  the  ilTaea  from  death.  but  inoculation  incrcafes  the  caufes  of  fear,  by  IclTen- 

2.  Refpthing  the  offrnce  given  to  God  ; a reliance  ing  our  faith  and  trult  in  God.'* 
on  Providcnct*  does  not  imply  that  we  arc  not  to  pre*  When  the  ftnaU*pox  is  left  to  nature,  fiich  are  its 
vent  orop(K3fe  the  eviU  which  w«  forefee,  and  which  ravages,  that  not  to  fear  would  be  lu  fink  beneath 
we  have  tn  our  power  to  guard  againil  by  prudent  pre*  hununity  : its  confi  ({uenc^s  are  too  grievous  to  be 
cautions.  Would  llufe  objettors,  in  other  iidUnces,  treated  with  neglect.  Ilut  experience  manifeds  the 
Kfufe  the  means  of  Iclfeciing  the  malignancy  and  dan*  fafety  that  attends  receiving  the  difeafe  by  Imtciilattoii ; 
ger  of  difeafe,  than  which  the  practice  of  inocuUtion  it  is  thcr6h>re  fa  far  a remedy  U>  thu  jutl  fear  which 
is  oumore?  Let  thrfe  fcrupuloiis  perfonsfay,  whether,  enhances  the  danger  when  the  difeafe  is  left  to  itfelf. 
when  God  pcrnuits  the  difeovery  of  prefe/ving  ourfclves  As  to  faith  in  G id,  nunc  is  deltrable  but  that  which 
from  an  impending  evik  he  forbids  our  availing  our*  is  agreeable  to  the  Scripture;  and  a difregard  to 
(elves  of  that  difcoveiy  ? If  our  Maker  olfers  us  a rc-  calamities  and  dangers  is  never  the  e^cCl  of  that, 
ntdy,  it  is  offeuding  bim  to  reject  it.  Inoculation  is  a me.iar  of  fafety  ; and  it  is  as  ra* 

111.  **  The  decrees  of  God  liave  fixed  the  cominif-  tiunal  to  conclude,  that  our  lives  Ihuvld  be  preferved 
£od  of  every  difeafe,  and  our  precautions  cannot  pre*  without  eating  and  drinking,  as  that  we  iha!}  be  deli* 
vcot  what  he  hath  determined."  vered  from  danger  without  a prudent  care  ftm  our  owt) 

However  true  it  is  that  our  days  arc  detertoloed,  fafety.  Wc  arc  to  depend  on  the  carfof  Providence 
ficc.  yet  it  is  God's  revealed  will,  and  not  his  fecrct  pur*  only  in  the  way  of  duty.  To  boail  of  courage  and 
pofci,  which  we  are  to  regard  as  the  rule  of  duty.  God  **  tni(l  in  God,  while  we  omit  the  means  of  clcaping 
Las  required  of  us  to  have  a tender  legard  10  our  lives ; danger  which  funound*  ui,  is  nut  faith,  but  pre* 
and  thofe  who  difobey  him  herein  arc  guilty  of  a de*  fumplton.  Thus,  when  tnocuhiion  btcomes  a pro* 
grcc  of  filf  murder,  and  will  never  be  acquitted  of  that  bable  means  by  which  to  fave  life,  h U a prefumptlon, 
^uilt  by  the  fecret  determination  of  Heaven  concern*  and  not  trull,  to  neglect  it. 

ibg  them.  Befidcs,  God  who  has  ordained  tlie  end,  VU.  '*  Inoculation  does  not  exempt  from  future  In* 
has  alfo  determined  (he  means  leading  to  it.  St  Paul,  fr^tion/' 

in  his  dangerous  voyage,  bad  a fpecial  revelation  to  if^ry  inoculation  of  the  fmalLpox  the  fame  difeafe 
sCTure  him,  tliat  all  who  were  with  him  Ihould  efcape  ; is  produced,  (he  fame  cHcAs  may  be  cxpeAed  from  it 
and  yet  when  the  feamen  were  gating  out  of  the  fhip,  when  aitificlally  produced  as  in  the  natural  way.  It  i« 
be  declares  that  if  they  did  nut  Bay  in  it  they  could  iocollc^civablc,  that  a contagious  fubftance,  the  very 
BQt  he  fared,  Alflsxxvu.  31.  Godpurpofed  lopreferve  feminal  matter  of  the  fmalJ.pox,  Ihuuld  propagate,  in* 
them  in  the  way  whereby  they  wereafterwardsdclivered.  Head  of  its  own,  another  difeafe.  DeHacnis^n  a* 
IV’.  **  \V*e  ihould  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come."  cute  phyfician,  and  was  a violent  oppofer  of  inocti* 
If  inoculation  is  In  its  own  nature  a moral  ctil,  it  latlng  the  fmall-pox  ; but  he  never  fuppufed  th^t  the 
ceitainiy  Ihuuld  be  rejected,  however  great  its  a<iv^«  matter  of  the  fmaJl  pox  will  produce  auy  difeafe  but 
Uges  triv  foem  to  be.  I'tie  pioTpcCl  of  lelief  fisom  itfelf.  Obfervation  alone  determined  (he  opinion,  that 
any  caUniity  in  life  ihould  not  tempt  us  to  ofTtnd  God.  the  natural  fmall-pox  does  not  attack  a fecotiJ  time : 
But  thofe  who  make  this  objcdlioii  proceed  on  a mif<  the  fame  HaitcU  good  in  favour  of  the  arti-ncial  difeafe. 
take.  Their  principie  it  true  with  regard  tumoral  And  to  this  numlicrtrfs  trials  hive  been  made  without 
«vil,  but  is  not  fo  when  applied  10  phyficaL  It  is  cer.  eifccl,  to  reinfeft  thofe  in  wlmm  the  fmall-pux  h.ii 
tairdy  Uw'fu!  to  pull  down  a boufe  to  favc  a great  tAen  place  by  inoculation. 

number  fiom  being  burnt ; this  in  a phyllcai  evil,  which  VIII.  *'  Other  dlfeaiVs  arc  communiette  I with  the 
can  hardly  take  place  without  fume  degree  of  moral  matter  of  (he  fmall-pox,  by  inocuLitiag  it/* 
evil;  and  many  other  inllauccs  may  be  pointed  out,  'Hial  carrlclTiicfi  or  willutnefs  in  the  operator  may 
where,  for  a greater  good,  a leiTci  ill  is  fubmitlcd  to.  in  fume  inllancc*  give  caufe  for  this  objection  is  true  ; 
And  is  the  finalt  ill  induced  by  tnoculalioa  to  be  com-  but  that  by  the  matter^of  a variolous  pu.Hulc,  any  other 
parent  with  all  thole  evils  which  are  tolerated  and  autho*  difrafe  hath  been  conveyed,  is  yet  to  he  pMved.  As 
Tifcd  by  ail  laws  ^ the  cunlluent  and  '.ualignant  Imail.pox  have  nut  vet 

V.  The  patient  may  die';  and  then  his  Isil  mo*  been  oblcrvcd  to  produce  their  own  degree  and  mode 
ments  ate  diHicITcd,  and  the  future  refitAions  of  his  of  this  dillemptr  when  infufed  by  inoculation,  it  is 
friends  are  grievous."  fenreely  ccnceiv(.ablc  that  thcyfhould  traiifmit  another 

This  ubje^on  leads  many  to  decline  the  pra6 ice  of  difeafe  tirentialiy  difTcicnt.  The  venereal  difeafe  is 
iooculatiou,  even  when  they  allow  the  theory  of  it^o  known  to  be  an  communicable  as  any  ; yet  feveral  have 
be  rvafonable.  They  hope  tef  efcape  the  dillempcr  in  been  inoculated  ftom  patients  labouring  under  oonfi. 
the  natural  way,  and  they  have  fears  of  dying  in  this ; dcraSlc  degrees  of  the  venereal  difrife,  and  no  ill  con* 
and  thus  they  are  prevented  from  going  into  it.  13ut  frquences  cvir  yet  were  known  to  follow,  none  to  give, 
they  (hould  confidcr  what  grounds  they  have  fur  either  the  leail  fufpiciun  of  the  kind.  If  the  variolous  mat- 
the  one  or  the  olLer,  and  what  U to  be  advanced  to  tci  may  convey  anotlicr  difeafe  in  the  artificial,  it  may 
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Ir.nnJt*  4o  the  fame  in  the  natural  wayi  and  even  then,  ad- 
tion.  vAnta}{«  it  attendant  on  inoculation,  for  we  can  choofe 
a healthy  ptrfoo  to  take  the  infe^^ion  fiom  } but  no 
iullancc  of  the  kind  hath  ever  occurred. 

IX.  “ Pethaps  the  difeafe  may  never  attack  in  the 
natural  way.** 

Suth  ohjeftort  ihould  be  informed,  that  ihit  dlftcm> 
per  cannot  be  given  to  one  who  never  would  have  it  t 
for  iliey  only  who  are  fufcq«ible  of  it  can  take  it  by 
inoculation,  at  it  evident  from  numeroua  esperimenu 
made  to  verify  ihl*  facl.  Again,  the  fmall  poa  may  be 
fail!  lt»  be  general  ; fo  few  tl^re  arc  who  are  exempted 
from  it,  that  they  can  hardly  be  confidertd  at  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law  ; it  i»  therefore  worth  while 
to  inoculate,  fird.  to  afcertaln  the  fafciy  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  difeafe  1 and,  fcccndly,  011  account  of 
the  general  advantagra  of  this  pradice,  iu  cafe  he 
iheuM  be  fufcepiible  of  the  inleition.  On  this  fubje^ 
Dr  Juiin  hath  inferted  an  ingenious  paper  in  the  Phi* 
lo'.rphical  Tranfa^tions ; iu  which  h<  obfervet,  that  it 
is  difiicuU  to  afeeruin  the  exad  numberwho  die  with- 
out having  the  fciall  pox  ; but  that,  of  all  th|p  children 
that  arc  born,  there  will  fome  time  or  oiUtf  die  of  the 
/mail  pox  oi»c  in  fourteen;  and  thvt  of  perfuns  of  all 
• ogcB  taken  ill  (ff  Mhe  fn.ali -pox,  there  will  die  thereby 
in  eleven.  From  a table  of  burials  it  appears,  that 
in  Edinburgh  and  St  Cuthbeit*s  pariAt.  daring  ten 
years,  about  one-tenth  of  the  diadwere  kilhd  by  the 
(mall  pox.  Farther,  as  it  cannot  be  known  that  any 
individual  is  exempted  from  the  fmall-pox,  his  haxard 
of  dying  of  that  diftemper,  being  made  up  of  the  ha- 
zard of  having  it,  and  the  hazard  of  dying  of  k if  he 
has  it,  will  he  cxadly  the  fame,  viz*  that  of  one  in 
eight  or  nine  (whether the  propoitiun  of  mankind  that 
cfcape  having  the  fmall  pox  be  great  «>r  fmall).  In 
inquiry  from  houfc  to  houfe  for  the  number  of  people 
with  the  fmail  p»>x,  in  feveral  towns,  during  one  year, 
it  apjHarcd  that  near  one  in  Hve  died  who  had  them  ; 
and  ^t  of  eighty  two  perions  who  were  inoculated 
ill  iheA*  plates,  tn  the  lame  year,  not  one  died. 

X.  “ Iticquiiea  much  thought  to  know  what  we 
thcold  do  with  icgard  to  inoculation.** 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  abfurdity  of  this  objcClion,  and 
of  complaining  that  conlideration  »•  a burden  when  it 
is  necdiaiy  for  the  preferv-tion  of  life,  it  may  fufiicc 
to  point  out,  ihfft  a lacred  wtiter  tclU  us,  that  **  a pru- 
dei  t man  forcfcclh  the  evd,  and  hidclU  himfclf ; but 
Iculs  on  and  are  pun-fhed.’*  ^ 

XI.  “ It  endangers  olhen.” 

Since  very  few  of  mankind  now  cfcape  the  fmaO- 
pox.  It  mull  fooucr  or  later  come  to  every  place; 
Ihcitfore,  if  it  be  true  in  faft  that  a much  greater  num 


The  moft  plaufihle  ot^eflor  on  this  account  is  Dr  (n 
Raft,  of  Lyoos,  in  France.  From  his  teTtew  of  the 
bills  of -mortality  in  and  about  London,  he  obfervet, 

*'  that  more  have  died  by  the  fmall  pox  in  London, 
fince  the  introdu^ion  of  inofulation,  than  in  the  fame 
time  preceding  that  period,  in  conrequeiice  of  the 
difeafe  thereby  being  more  univerfaliy  extended  and 
propagated.**  But  to  this.  Dr  Lettfom  moll  fatif* 
faAanly  tepliei,  **  That  the  late  increafe  of  burials 
Csonot  depend  upon  the  practice  of  htsculaiiont  un- 
der which,  though  it  is  a rare  thing  to  hear  of  a 
fatal  cafe,  but  rather  upon  the  innovation  introdu- 
ced in  the  treatment  of  the  natural  fmall-pox  of  ex- 
pofiiig  tlte  patients  to  the  op<n  air,  and  a lefs  re- 
icrvtd  iatercourfe  amongit  the  community.  Add  to 
this  the  itnpmvctnenu  in  medicine  in  various  in- 
ftances.  the  police  of  the  city,  &c.  which  by  prefer- 
viogmany  lives  occafion  moic  fubjeCts  for  the  fcnall-pOx, 
and  confcqucnily  a proportional  increafe  of  deaths  by 
this  difeafe,  many  of  ihofc  who  are  preferred  by  the 
above  named  improvements  not  being  favoured  with 
the  advantage  of  laotvltuicn.  B'.Tides  the  care  ti'kcn 
in  and  about  London  to  prevent  inconvenience  from 
inoiulatioiit  &c.  it  fhould  be  remembered,  lliat  the  in- 
crcafing  acceflion  of  young  perfuns  to  the  capital  from 
the  country,  cahly  accounts  for  the  increafe  of  19 
deaths  in  icoo  more  than  formerly  happened.**  S;e 
a Defence  cf  Inoiuliiiivn,  in  Dr  Lcufom’s  MnScal  Me* 

mcTt. 

XII.  “ The  prafticc  of  comes  from  the 

devil.** 

The  beft  aufwets  to  this  feem  to  be,  firft,  that  ca- 
villers will  never  ccafe  from  obje^ling  ; and  oppoH- 
tiuQS  will  be  made  as  long  as  there  arc  min  of  wit  to 
devife,  or  of  frphillry  to  inrent.  Secondly,  that  Job 
was  aftiidfvil  by  the  devil  with  the  fmall-pox,  is  not  a 
known  la6t.  Thirdly,  that  if  by  what  is  fnid  the 
principal  objeilions  arc  removed,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
rtafoiiahlc  and  the  religious  will  be  enabled  to  approve 
thiinfclvis  to  God  in  the  pra^ice  of  in'fcufation.  See  a 
difeuflion  of  moil  of  the  preceding  objccfioas  in  an  ex- 
ctmeiU  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  Inoculatitm  impartially 
confidertd,  and  proved  to  bt  confiftent  with  Reafuci 
and  Rcvtlation,'*  by  the  Riv.  Mr  David  Suoie,  pu- 
hiiihrd  by  Dr.  Doddridge  in  1750. 

/hhaniaga  of  Ivocut avion.  Though  no  difeafe, 
after  it  IS  formed,  baffles  the  powers  of  medicine  more 
than  the  fmall-pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before- liand 
to  render  this  difeafe  favourable  than  in  any  other  we 
know.  I'he  attificial  methoil  of  producing  the  fmall- 
pox  hath  almoft  llnpped  it  cf  its  tcirors  ; in  general, 
hath  rendered  its  afpe^\  mild,  itS|:iogrers  unifor.n,  and 


her  lofc  ihiir  livci  by  the  ualuial  ihanliy  the  artificial  nearly  without  hazard  to  the  patient. 


lafeeiion,  it  i»  of  more  ftrvice  to  introduce  the  fmall- 
pox  ia  a favourable  way  aud  fcafoa,  than  pailively  to 
allow  it  to  deftroy  muUitudis.  As  to  fpreading 
tin*  I'ifcaie  by  introducing  inuulation,  it  is  but  of  little 
cciiftqucnce  ; for  m».  tdaiing  wJtcrc  the  difeafe  dots  not 
alieajy  cxift,  is  difftrc-iliy  citcumifanced  from  this 
piaCtice,  where  ii  ahiady  p.cvails  in  the  natural  way; 
iLe  quantity  ol  the  ctiuimaii.bicut  contagion  is  Icfs, 
or  liic  fair«*  exuni  of  atmwiphcrc  Is  ItL  irupregnated 
with  the  pr:nviple»  from  «otifcWr</  pailcnti, 

than  when  it  naturJly  prevails,  or  the  fame  numUr 
of  p.  o,  • rcceiVvd  it  in  the  natural  way. 

1.7. 


Mr  Mudge,  in  his  DinTertation  on  the  inoculated 
Small-pux,  enumerates  the  following  fourccs  of  danger 
from  this  difeafe.  viz.  1.  The  paticnt*8  coRAItution. 
a.  The  propenfity  of  the  patient  to  be  infe^ed. 
5.  The  manner  or  mode  of  the  infcAion  being  com- 
muuicaud.  4.  l*hc  coofiitution  of  the  air  at  the  time 
of  infeAion.  And  it  is  the  advantage  of  IttuulaiioMf 
if  prudently  conduced,'  almoft  totally  to  exempt  its 
fubjeds  from  the  difadvaul.tgcs  allcndant  on  thefe 
fourccs. 

RcfpeAiog  the  bahil  i*f  body,  or  ftalc  of  the 


paticnt*s  conilituiion  at  the  time  of  infe^on.” 


Coofli- 
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Coiiftitotioflal  or  bibiiual  difcarcs,  in  gcnerJ,  do 
not  interfere  with  the  courfe  of  (be  fmall-pox.  whether 
in  iti  natural  or  its  artlbcial  progrefs  ( fuch  as  fcorbu- 
tic  cniptloni  on  the  ikia,  flrumous  complainti,  itch» 
fcabby  cruptioos,  excoriated  cars,  &c.  The  variolous 
poifon  is  therefore  a thing  ftti  gtneritt  and  noways 
affcAed  by  thefe  taints  of  the  juices,  or  Vlat  is  ufually 
called  a bad  habit  of  body  ; or  at  lead  fo  inconfidera* 
bly,  as  nut  to  deprive  fuch  patients  of  any  of  the  ad* 
vantages  of  inoiului'ton.  But  the  cafe  is  much  reverfed 
with  rerpecl  to  fomc  accidental  difeafes.  B.  gr.  If  on 
the  attack  of  the  rmxH-j>ox,  the  habit  or  its  attending 
etrcumllanccs  tend  to  mdammation,  or,  on  the  con* 
trary,  to  a putrid  acrimony,  the  eruptive  fever  in  thefe 
aggravated  dates  will  load  the  b<^y  with  variolous 
matter,  or  produce  puilutes  of  a very  unfavourable 
kind  I in  cither  of  thefe  cafes  (not  to  enumerate  more) 
the  patient  wUl  mod  probably  be  fevercly  affc^lcd. 
But  inotulated  fubjeils  may  be  tofc^led  when  the 
conditution  is  In  the  bed  condition  to  combat  wltli 
the  difeafe  ( if  either  of  thofe  indlfpofiiions  arc  atten* 
dant,or  any  other  which  ufually  endangers,  they  may 
Coon  be  rdlraincd  or  removed. 

3,  The  dlHcreol  degrees  of  propenGty  in  the  pa- 
tient, at  diflereni  timet,  to  be  tnfcClcd.** 


where  the  fmall-pox  has  been  epidemic,  have  prefintly 
after  been  ftized  with  this  diiorder.  Events  of  this 
kind  are  fo  common,  u to  have  given  rife  to  the  ill 
grounded  opinion,  that  any  change  of  air  is  hazardous 
to  thofe  who  have  not  had  the  foiall  pox.  If  at  a time 
when  the  propenfity  to  be  affeded  is  the  greated, 
there  ihould  be  a concurrence  of  thofe  dates  of  the 
conditution  above  noticed,  how  aggravated  will  the 
condition  of  the  patient  be  ! 

Rcfpecling  the  evafion  of  thefe  iaconveoiences  by 
tnocithfkn^  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  at  the  propenfity 
to  the  difeafe  differs  at  different  times  in  the  fame  fub* 
Jefl,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofc  that  the  diforder  is 
produced  by  downright  violence,  when  there  fubfiJls  in 
the  patient  hut  little  of  that  peculiarity  of  conditution 
fo  cflcntial  to  the  produwfton  of  die  difeafe  (and  f>o» 
general,  when  the  fmall  pox  is  epidemical),  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  when  the  body  is  indifpufed  to  be  poifoa- 
cd.  This  confideration,  peculiar  to  the  difeafe  when 
artificially  produced,  appears  to  be  the  true  caufc  of 
the  fmall  quantity  ofpi>cky  matter,  and  that  gcaeral 
fcarclty  of  pudules,  when  compared  to  the  natural 
fmoll-pox,  ishich  has  ever  accompanied  inocxtlu'ion^  and 
is  one  of  the  grand  advantages  of  the  difeovery.  Far- 
ther, as  it  is  very  rcafuDable  to  fuppofe,  that  this  pio- 


That  different  quantities  of  matter  are  produced  in  penfity  is  the  greated  when  there  ia  sn  epidemic  con- 
different  petfons  in  the  procefs  of  the  difeafe,  wc  find  llitution  of  the  air  which  favours  the  produ^ion  oftLc 

.u._-  .L-  rt fi  L di'feaf<.  and  if  it  be  as  probable  that  the  fevcriiy  or 

mildnefs  of  (he  difeafe  depends  io  a good  degree  upon 
the  greater  or  Icffier  propenfity  of  the  fithjeA  to  be  in* 
f«<ded  ; it  w ill  certainly  be  an  eligible  ftep  not  to  bring 
on  the  difoidcr  by  inuniation  during  (he  continuance 
of  an  evidciitly  prevailing  tendency  to  the  difeafe. 
Prudence  in  this  cafe  dfredis  us  to  take  advantage  of 
the  abfcncc  of  fuch  a prevailing  tendency,  when  ail 
the  benefits  of  intxuii/ioa  may  be  fecuied  ; and  not  to 
delay  the  operation,  till  fuch  a conllitutlon  cf  air  pre- 
vails, as  at  once  makes  the  operation  necefiary,  and  de- 
prives it  of  fomc  of  its  advantages.  To  conclude,  wc 
may  add  to  this  confideration,  that  by  the  pr.i^licc  of 
expofurc  to  cold,  the  violence' of  the  eruptive  fever  is  • 
fo  far  moderated,  as  to  prevent  its  forming  an  addi- 
tioual  quantity  of  variolous  matter,  which,  in  a viultnc 
and  unreffrained  (late,  it  would  dr  y afflmilating  the 
'•uices  of  the  conffitutioQ  into  ih^  nature  of  the  vario-  4 

lous  poifon. 

3.  “The  manner  or  mode  of  the  infe^lioQ  being 
communicated.'*  * 


ttue  in  fa^ ; and  there  is  the  (Irongeff  rtafon  to  be 
lieve,  that,  previous  to  infe^ion,  the  qtuntity  of  the 
variolous  matter,  or  rather  that  principle  in  the  conffi* 
tution  which  eventually  produces  it,  ebbs  and  (lows,  is 
more  or  lets  vigorous  at  dKferent  times  in  the  fame 
fubje^,  under  various  combinations  of  circumUanccs. 
The  intlaoces  are  not  uncommon,  where  the  patient 
who  hath  wilhflood  at  one  time  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  infeAion,  nay,  who  bath  induffiioufly,  but  irciTcc- 
tually,  fought  it ; yet  at  another  hath  lud  a fmall'pnx 
fo  malignant  in  appvarace  and  efiPedl,  that  the  whole 
body  hath  been  converted  into  an  oirenfive  variolous 
puttefcence.  If  the  deCTCc  of  prop  enfity  to  receive  in- 
fe^on  was  always  the  tame,  it  would  be  inconceivable 
that  any  one  could  pais  unaffc£lcd  when  the  fmall  pc.x 
became  epidemic.  From  whatever  caufer,  however, 
this  properifity  may  arife,  it  is  moff  reafonable  to  af- 
fert,  that  the  increafe  or  decieafc  of  this  principle 
takes  place  according  as  the  fmall-pox  is  epidemic  or 
not.  During  the  continuance  of  any  contagious 
epidemic  difeafe,  we  always  find  that  thofe  conftitu* 
tions  which  arc  moff  congenial  with  that  cliara^^er,  arc 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  cotTcfpondcnt  didemper. 
And  we  may  rcafonably  conclude,  that  when  the  coo* 
ffitutioQ  of  a perfon  not  pad  the  fmall-pox  is  moff 
laturated  with  the  varicluus  principle,  he  i»  then  more 
particularly  fubje^  to  infe^icn.  Again,  it  is  not  on- 
ly undoubted,  that  the  variolous  principle  fubfiffs  in 
the  conffitutions  of  perfons  not  pall  the  fmail-pox, 


In  the  natural  fmsll  pox,  the  difeafe  may  be  pro- 
duced by  accidental  contagion,  or  an  epidemic  influ- 
ence. Dr  Mead  fayi,  that  llic  air  of  thw  dimaic  ne- 
ver products  the  plague,  fmall-pox,  or  meafles  j and 
Dr  Arbutbnot  fays  that  the  plague  itfelf  may  be 
gciKrated  by  fi-mc  quality  in  the  mr,  without  any  con- 
tagion. Be  thefe  opinioas  as  they  may,  it  is  evident 
that  contagion  is  fomclimcs  fo  languid,  that  it  requires 


but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a part  of  tlfis  piinciple  the  agency  of  other  caufes  to  give  it  aflivtty,  fo  as  to 
is  produced  by  the  eruptive  fever,  and  tlic  red  of  tlic  prodocc  the  tribe  of  difeafes  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
variolous  procefs.  Agreeably  to  what  baili  been  faic^,  which  without  ‘this  agency  would  never  be  brought 
we  find,  that  during  the  epidemic  tendency,  tliofe  who  forth;  and  though  the  flrongeft  epidemic  tendency 
have  not  paffed  the  difeafe,  ire  more  open  to  conta-  may  not  in  Europe  create  the  fmall  pox,  without  the 
gioD  than  in  other  confiitulions  of  air,  when  the  fmall-  concurrence  of  contagious  Tomes,  yet  there  is,  by  the 
pox  is  not  epidemic,  and  isconfequeallya  rare  difeafe.  agency  of  the  former,  fuch  an  alteration  made,  and  . 
Many  who  have  efcaped  infeflion  from  mccuhtioM  and  propenfity  brought  on  the  animal  juices,  as  is  cffca- 
otber  means  of  contagion,  oa  removal  ldio  a fituation  tlally  occeffary  to  continue  the  exiffcocc  of  the  difeafe. 
VoLt  IX.  Faft  I* . * I i Variolous 
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irpo»«-  Vartulons  contagion  j>roduc<s  Ili  cfTcA#  by  the  a^loal 
_ application  of  in  poifon,  either  externally^  through 

* the  medium  of  the  fkin  ; or  interrally,  to  the  gtdlct» 
(lumach,  and  ^uts,  in  the  ad  of  deglutition;  or  )aft1y« 
to  the  lungs,  in  the  ad  of  relpiration.  Though  there 
may  be  a poflible  admlfCun  ot  the  polfonoua  miafmata 
into  tltc  conilltulion  through  the  iicint  from  the  prin* 
ciple  of  abforpiioo ; yet  the  poifon  rery  frldontt  if  ever, 
exert*  itt  inHuence  upon  the  habit  in  thii  manner: 
poHibly  by  a local  adual  application  of  the  groft  mat* 
ter  lodged  In  the  deaths,  or  otberwife  conveyed,  the 
diflemper  may  fometimea  be  produced  by  a kind  of 
inotvlatipn,  and  then  the  diforder  «i1l  probably  be  fa< 
vot'.rahle.  But  when  the  poifon,  in  a more  dilute  ftatr, 
only  floats  In  or  impregnates  the  air,  rt  fcldom  enters 
the  pores  of  the  fkin  and  poifons  by  way  of  abforp* 
tion  ; for  the  degrees  of  adivity  in  which  this  power  tt 
exerted,  are  moll  probably  In  proportion  to  the  aids 
the  conflituticn  may  ftand  tn  need  of  from  iu  ^Horvr* 
errr,  it -is  more  than  probable  that  the  ordinary  mode 
of  infedicn  is  by  the  lungs,  which  from  their  -Arndare 
they  are  wtW  calculated  to  receive,  to  entangle,  and  to 
retain.  iWhcn  cither  the  lungs  or  thcHomach  are 
firll  infedrd  by  the  infcdioui  effluvia,  It  iatnoft  reafon- 
ablc  to  believe,  that  thefc  noble  parts,  together  with  the 
fauces,  .^lottn,  wind- pipe,  and  gullet,  will  freqnctitly 
. labour  under  1 greater  load  of  pullulcs  tlian  the  ex* 
ternal  fnrface  of  the  body:  fnr  it  is  diferrcd,  that 
when  the  patient  ts  -infedlcd  artificially,  the  parts 
to  which  the  ^ifon  -is  apjdied  fuffer  in  a greater  dc« 
gree  Uiao  the  more  diftant ; and  that  the  circumjacent 
(kin,  to  forae  eatent,  is  Idled  with  pudutes.  From  this 
particular  application  of  the  morbid  matter  to  the 
fauces,  flee,  it  is  probable,  tliat  the  large  difcbarge  of 
Hbliva,  AlC.  arifet. 'Which  charad^erizee  the  conllaent 
(mail- pox  rin  adults ; and  as  children  fwallow  this  fall* 
excites  a diarrbcea,  which  in  them  anfwers  to  the 
fpitting  in  tbufe  more  aged.  When  the  interna)  parta 
are  opprtfi'cd  with  pulTulet,  there  is  no  iotervd  be* 

. tween  the  eruptive  and  the  fubfrquent  fymptomitTC 
fever;  aud  the  filtering  which  the  patient  lal^n  un* 
del  from  a generally  inflamed  fkin,  heightened  by  the 
difeafed  conditiuu  of  the  nobler  pins  perpetoates  the 
-firfl  fever.  Thfft  it^orms  ui  that  all  is  not  fo  well 
within  as  ntherwlfe  the  caterckal  appearances  might 
have  i’'duccd  us  to  believe  ; hot  that  the  nobler  parts 
are  rendered  unfit  for  the  purpufes  of  life,  at  leaU  are 
labouring  and  lagging  behind  In  the  procefs,  fo  that 
the)’  have  not  kr)  t pace  with  the  apparent  (late  of  the 
difeafe  on  the  furface  of  the  body  : this  fomc  have 
fuppofed  to  be  tbe  true  general  caufe  of  the  fecoadary 
fever,  under  which  the  patitnt,  if  he  finks  ^ics  pert* 
pneumonic.  Thrfe  conirqucnccs  frequently  attend  the 
infe^ion  received  in  the  natural  way ; and  if,  fuperadded 
to  ihefe,  the  unhappy  (ituatioo  ot  ihofe  defcribcd  on* 
der  tbe  firfl  and  fccond  fourcea  of  danger  attends  the 
patient,  the  diforder  will  be  pruporcionaMy  aggravated, 
and  the  chance  of  life  IclTened. 

Bet  here  again  moculatnn  relieves : for  by  this  mode 
the  virus  is  applied  to  the  external  furtace  of  the  body, 
To  that  the  \^o)e  conflhutlon  (excepting  the  part  nn* 
vnrdiauly  furroundiog  the  wound)  being  alSeded  uni 
•formly,  the  procefs  of  the  difeafe  is  regularly  carried 
>00 ; and  the  npbkr  pans  not  being  pcrucuJarly  affeA- 


ed  by  a partial  application  of  the  variolous  fames  to  fnoenls 
their  fuiface,  have  nn  diftrefs  to  proclaim  by  a fecon* 
daty  ftvor,  which  therefore  is  fcarcely  ever  frto  m rap. 
ev^offJ  pacieuts. 

4.  •*  The  cunlliletion  «f  the  air  at  the  time  of  m- 
fcAioo.** 

A powerful  fomce  of  difficulty  and  danger  In  the 
sutunu  fmall-poK  is,  the  malignant  influence  of  tlw 
air  at  fomc  fcafons,  and  particuUHy  if  it  happens  at  the 
time  of  receiving  the  infcAion.  If  this  concurs  with 
one  or  more  of  the  other  fources,  how  dreadful  the  de- 
vaflation  ! Whether  this  c-ooflitutinn  of  the  air  pio- 
ducci  its  deleterious  effeflt  by  hiightening  the  nato* 
nal  maligahy  of  the  infe^ing  poifon,  or  ads  on  tbe 
^conflitutioo  itfelf  fo  as  to  render  the  cStAs  of  conta* 
gion  more  peculiarly  (aul,  tbe  confequence  of  this  date 
of  the  air  is  tlK  fame.  'Fhe  gencial  charaders  of  a 
morbid  Aate  of  the  air  are  the  inflammatory  and  pu- 
trid ; and  it  is  anifimnly  obferved,  that  w^never « 
perfon  is  attacked  with  a fever  under  either  of  thefc 
prewiling  difpofiiions  it  never  faila  to  imprefs  its 
cfaarader  upon  the  difeafe. 

But  here  alfo  tMOifatton  affords  the  mod  benign  in. 
fluence.  Tlie  judicious  praArtioner  doe*  not  rxpoft 
his  patient  to  the  pernicious  effcAs  of  an  air  that  can 
(lamp  its  baneful  chara^br  o«  the  fmall-pox,  but 
choofes  the  feafon  bed  calculated  for  the  {aiiety  and 
welfare  of  his  patient;  and  hence  we  rarely  fee  the  io* 
fluence  of  (his  evil  foorce  attendant  on  tbe  artificid! 
difeafe. 

Having  fetn,  that  from  the  influence  of  one  or  moir 
of  thefc  fources  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  thdt 
from  their  unioa  win  irfult  a natural  fmaR*pox,  com- 
^icated  with  horrors  not  lefs  to  be  dreaded  *than  the 
how  ineflimable  muft  appear  that  favour  df 
ence,  by  which  wc  are  freed  from  the  fonni- 
Aable  attendants  of  thta  difeafe,  viz.  inoevhtimt  by 
which  the  diforder  n tendered  mild,  and  in  general  lew 
hazardous  than  a common  cold  1 

From  attentioA  to  the  above  fources  Of  ill  in  the 
natural  fmaH  poa,  we  perceive  with  fufficient  fatitfac- 
tion  the  many  inflances  of  relief  and  feciirtty  which 
generaUy  we  avail  cnirfrlvcs  of  by  hortt/efiptt ; a part  df 
which  we  have  feen,  and  a few  others  follow. 

I.  As  already  tbfcrvtd,  it  favri  the  Kves  of  moft 
who  are  iu  fobjedlt.  From  a general  calculation  it 
appears,  that  m the  hofpitalt  for  fmaU-pox  and  inoeufa* 
that  73  dk  out  of  400  patients  having  the  diftemper 
in  the  natural  aray,  and  only  one  out  of  this  number 
when  maru/atni.  2.  It  leflens  tbe  affliflion  from  both 
the  degree  and  the  number  of  ill  fymptoma,  even 
when  it  proves  fatal.  It  leflens  the  number  of  puf. 
titles  t and,  by  moderating 4116  virulence  of  llte  difeafe, 
the  marks  on  the  face  are  not  fo  deep.  3.  It  is  et* 
tremely  rare  that  the  -fecondary  fever  aitenda  it ; a 
fymptom  produAive  of  much  fuffirrifig,  if  the  patient 
is  hapoy  enough  to  cfcape  with  life.  4.  It  producet 
the  dileafe  under  the  feweft  difadvantages,  and  favours 
with  forefight  to  prevent  miny  ilb  not  to  he  guarded 
againfl  ia  the  natural  frniU^x.  5.  Inftcad  of  com- 
municating other  dlfordert  with  n,  many  difordera 
fubfeqocnt  to  the  natural  tre  very  rarely  obferved  after 
the  artificial  f/nsll  pux.  6.  It  remove*  all 

jufl  grounds  of  fear ; a paffioa  very  injurious  in  tbk 

-dffinic. 
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Biwftila’  Stetb.  7.  Sotdfen»  £ul0n»  Md  ill  wImwooU  api^ar 
ibroid,  or  io  piUic  office*,  are  freed  from  etery  a&iU 
brnfinop  atcendani  oa  ibe  natural  fm^-poi. 

^ Servaou,  womra  with  cbildrca  at  their  breaila,  prtg* 
MOt  voaacop  mwiftiatea*  phjficaans*  be.  are  all  freed 
from  the  moil  ttftitiEnff  embarraiTneatt  by  ooafor- 
mky  to  itmeulatiam.  Set  MiDiCiMi- 

INOSCULATION,  to  anatomy  t the  faaae  witb 
AnasTOMoata. 

INPROMPTU.orlMraoMrTD.  See  Inraortfru. 
INQUEST,  io  Scot*  lav,  the  fame  with  Jurt, 
INQUISITION,  ill  the  church  of  Rome,  ■ iri- 
bimal  in  fcteral  Roman  Catholic  cououiet,  eredrd 
by  the  popes  for  tbc  caamiuatiou  aod  p jniihaent  of 
heretics. 


the  crttatnal  bcia|f  coorifled  of  fach  a ercDe,  by  hia  Li<ri!>ei 
owo  coefelCoa,  is  witli  much  reha^noe  delivered  to  the  0 I 
fecttlar  power  to  be  puniihed  according  to  his  deaacrita : _ 

tod  thia  writing  they  give  to  the  ieveit  judgea  who  al»  * 
teod  al  the  right  fide  of  the  altar,  who  immediately 
pals  fenteoce.  For  the  coucluSoo  of  thia  horrid  feene. 

Ice  Act  9f  FtA^h. 

INSCRIBED,  in  nfeometry.  A fi;;:urc  It  (aid  to 
be  ioTcribed  In  anoibcr,  when  all  its  angle*  touch  the 
ftde  or  planr*  of  the  other  figure. 

INSCRIP'flON,  a tnfc  or  writing  aSsed  to  any' 
thing,  to  give  (bme  farther  knowledge  It,  or  to  tranf. 
mit  fome  important  troth  to  poAcruy. 

Antigaanea  arc  very  eurioos  in  eRaoiinmg  aocirnt 
iofcriptioQa  found  oe  ftonea  and  other  muoumcats  of 


This  court  waa  (bonded  m the  i ath  century  by  fa> 
iher  Domtfiie  aod  hiaibdluwerv,  who  were  feat  by  Pope 
loiHx'ent  in.  with  orders  to  excite  iheCathulk  pruKea 
and  people  to  extirpate  hcrciict,  to  fcatih  into  their 
■ufobtr  and  qoUity,  and  to  traulmic  a fakhfui  account 
thereof  to  Rome.  Hence  they  wrre  called  coys^or/  ; 
■od  I hie  gave  birth  to  tlie  (ormidaUe  tribunal  of  the 
taquifition,  which  was  received  io  all  Italy  aad  the 
dominions  of  Spain,  except  the  kingdom  of  Naplca and 
the  Low  Countries. 

This  diabolical  tribunal  takea  cogMxaaoe  of  herefy, 
^udaifm,  MahomtUailm,  Sbdony,  and  polygamy ; 
and  the  people  Band  ia  £0  much  fear  of  it.  that  parents 
deliver  up  their  children,  hdhaod*  tbeir  wives,  and 
mafters  tnetr  fervantt,  to  its  oficera,  without  dariag 
m the  leaft  to  murmur.  The  prifoners  arc  kept  for  n 
long  time,  till  they  themfelvrs  turn  their  own  accu> 
fm,  and  deohre  the  caulc  of  their  imp.>foAmeot } for 
they  are  neither  told  their  crime  nor  confsoated  with 
evicneflea.  As  foon  as  they  are  impTlfoaed,  their 
friends  go  into  moorntog,  and  fprak  of  them  as  dead, 
act  daring  to  folicit  then  pardoo,  left  tliey  Ihould  be 
brought  ioas  accoaripUt«i.  When  there  is  no  lhadow 
of  proof  agaioll  the  pretended  erknina],  be  is  difehar- 
fed,  after  fvtfrrlng  the  eaoft  cruel  torturer,  a tedioua 
aod  dreadful  imprifonmant,  tad  the  lofs  of  the  great* 
eft  pait  of  his  eftrfb.  The  (cntCBCC  tgaiafi  the  prt> 
ibaers  is  piooounctd  piddkly,  and  with  extraordinary 
f^cmait)«.  la  Fortogal,  they  cred  a theatre  capable  of 
koldiog  yoco  perfons  | in  which  they  plaoe  a^rich  ah 
tar,  raife  (cats  on  each  fide  ia  the  (brm  of  an 
amphitheatre.  There  tlic  prifoaera  are  placed  ( and 
aver-agaioA  them  is  a high  chairs  whither  they  are 
odled,  one  by  ooe,  to  hear  their  doom,  from  one  of 
the  iiN|uifitort. 

Th^  unhappy  people  know  what  they^e  to  fof- 
ficr  by  the  clori^  they  wear  that  day.  Thafe  who 
appear  io  their  own  clothe*  ait  difebarged  open  pay* 
aent  of  a fine  : thole  who  have  a footo  benito,  or 
Beait  yellow  coat  without  fleevei,  ebare^  with  Si 
Andrew's  g*d(^  hove  tbeir  lives,  but  foskii  all  their 
effeds : tkeCs  who  have  the  Tefemblaoce  of  fiomca,  • 
made  of  red  ferge,  levied  opoo  their  £utobanIt«,with- 
I wt  any  crofu,  arc  pasdoned,  but  threatened  to  be 
burnt  if  ever  they  rclapfe  t but  ihola  who,  befidet 
ihefc  flamas,  have  00  their  (aeto  heniao  their  own  plo* 
tore,  furrotinded  with  figure*  of  devds,  ost  ooodcmnrd 
to  expire  in  the  ftamea  T1m  ioquifitoa,  who  arc  ee- 
clcfiailics,  do  not  pronoDOoe  the  fenicttee  of  deaths 
but  hum  ai^  iod  to  ad,.ia  which  they  fay,  that 


aatiqmty.  Saochoniathon,  coMcmporary,  a*  it  w (aid. 
With  Oidcoo^  drew  moA  of  the  mrm<Nr&  whereof  hi* 
hiAovy  iacoenpofed,  fxom  iDfertpriens  which  he  found  ^ 
in  temple*  and  on  oolumor , both  among  tbc  Heaihciw 
and  the  Hebrew#. 

It  appears.  Indeed,  that  the  ancients  cograved  upon 
piUar*  the  principles  of  fciences,  aa  well  a*  the  bUtory 
of  the  world.  'I'hoA  mcotioned  by  Herodutoa  fliow, 
that  this  was  tlie  firA'way  nf  ioAntfHng  peofde,  aadof 
traafmiuiog  hlAosie*  and  feienou  to  poAcrity.  Hiia 
i*  coolirmed  by  Flato  io  his  Hippsoa  ^ whmsn  he  (ays, 
that  PifiAratu*  engraved  on  AM(*piVUrs  precepts  ufe« 
ful  for  hufimndmen.  Pliny  affitres  oa,  that  Im  6tA 
public  mooomenta  were  made  of  fdato*  of  ieod  f 
aod  that  the  trestie*  of  cunfsdcsocy  coocluded  be« 
iweeo  the  Romaot  and  the  Jew*  were  written  c^oo 
^c«  of  brafs  that  (fiqrs  be)  the  Jew*  might  havo 
fomethiag  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  peace  and  coo* 
fiederacy  cooduded  with  the  Romano.  The  Greeko 
and  Riunans  were  great  dealeri  in  inferiptians,  and 
were  extremely  fond  of  being  menttooed  in  them : and 
hence  it  is,  that  we  find  fo  mony  m thoCe  couotcie*  of 
aocicfit  learning,  that  large  volumes  hare  been  com- 
pufied  as  the  ooDcfrioo  of  Gnmer,  &c.  Since  Grotcr'o 
ootlcdion,  Th.  Reioefios  ha*  compiled  another  ht^ 
volome  of  infcriptluo*.  M.  Pobrefty  poblillied  too- 
ther volume  at  R^«  io  1 699,  wherein  he  hat  coired- 
cd  abuadaacc  of  errors  which  hod  efcaped  GrtKer,  Rci- 
oefius,  and  other  aoriquories,  die.  sod  added  o great 
oumher  of  infcripiiooo  omitted  by  theak.— Smee  att 
thefe,  GvkvIu*  has  pubhAied  a complete  colkdioo  of 
ioCeripiioDS,  in  three  volumes  foUob 

INSCRUTABLE,  Unsaaacisaabi,  In  theology, 
i»  ufually  utsderAood  of  the  fvcrct*  of  Providence,  and 
the  judgmeacs  of  God,  whkN  cannot  be  fbuad  out,  or 
lato  wluch  bufoao  itafiMi  cannot  penetrate. 

JmeaiPTiotu,  See  Acadohv. 

lNS£CTSj»  iwiicra,  in  oatund  hiAory,  o fouAer 
ion  of  aoimoh,  eoiMiMmly  fuppofed  to  be  mtfittigDiou*| 
and  diilii^tAied  by  coriara  tneifure*,  euttingr,  or  ia- 
deorioga  io  their  bodiea.  'Fhe  ward  io  origmaQy  La- 
tin, fionsaed  of  «*,  and  fito  **  I cat  1**  the  rcafoo  of 
which  is,  that  io  fomc  of  thia  tribe,  as  m»i«,  the  body 
(ocna*  to  be  cat  or  iBvided  into  two ; or  becaole  the 
bodtei  of  mMy,a*  warms,  oatcrpiAara,  &e.  are  com- 
pofed  of  difficent  circle*,  or  whi^  ore  0 fort  of  :* 
laetfacw.  See  Zooloot  and  SoroMoeoev. 

Q/$hf  Kmdi  0/  /srsscK,  mJ  «*iere  the  for 

the  Cahaul  may  fmd  thrm,  lalciU,  io  geoeml,  ate 
kaowft  tottot  profit,  the  fyAcouaic  dsAsMbiona  butt 
Li  X 
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I tofcv?  ; nor  have  wc  any  EngHfh  names  for  the  j^rcateft 

~ ' part  of  them.  'I'hc  general  denominattont  of  bertlee, 

hultctflicf,  moths,  fiici,  bees,  wafps,  and  a few  other 
common  names,  are  all  that  our  language  fupplies.  It 
would,  therefore,  he  in  rain  to  enumerate  the  im* 
menfe  variety  of  genera  and  fpeclei  to  any  perfon  un- 
(killed  in  the  fcience  of  entomology  : we  may,  how> 
W(*er.  give  dire^ioas  under  general  numei  where  to  find 
each  kind. 

The  daft  ofinfefls  U dttlJed  by  Ltnnteusinlo  ferco 
orders.  Hee  ZrowooY  and  Emtomolooy. 

£.  The  Cdle9f>f/Ta  kind.  Miny  of  thtfe  (as  the 
frarah^ut  or  cliatfer,  i/frmtjet  or  leaihcr-rslrr,  hijirr  or 
mimick  beetle,  or  rove-btetle,  dtc.)  arc 

found  in  and  under  the  dung  of  animals,  efpecially 
of  cows,  horfes,  and  fheep.  Some  fas  hianus  or  ftag- 
beetle,  certmhy*  or  ciprlcoru  beetle,  dermtjiet^  Stc. ) 
'i»i'Tryvcl.  are  found  in  rotten  and  half-decayed  wood,  and  under 
m'm  the  decayed  bark  of  trees.  Others  (at  A/tfrr,  Jilphii 

or  carrion  bcetlc,^tf^^jr.7««/,  &c.)  on  the  esreafes  of 
animals  that  have  been  dead  four  or  Are  days ; on  moilt 
bones  that  have  been  gnawed  *by  dogs  or  other  ani* 
mali  ) on  flowers  having  a fetid  fmell ; and  on  fevcral 
kinds  of  fungous  fubitances,  particularly  the  rotten 
and  mold  ft  inking.  Others  ( as  ra/ra/w  or  wee- 

vil, bruchuj  or  feed-beetle,  &C-)  may  be  found  in  a 
morning  about  the  bottoms  of  perpendicular  rocks 
and  fand-banks,  and  alfo  upen  the  flowers  of  trees 
and  herbaceous  plants.  Many  kinds  (as  ^rinut  or 
whirl-beetle,  dytifeut  or  water  beetle,  kC.)  may  be 
caught  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  flanding  pools,  by  means 
of  a thread  net,  with  fmall  melhes,  on  a round  wire- 
hoop,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a long  pole.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day.  when  the  fun  Ihincs  hot,  tome  (as  the  car- 
dtttUa  or  lady-fly,  hupr^t  or  bum  cow,  ehryfumela 
or  golden  honcybectle,  tantbaris  or  foft-winged- 
bcetTe,  elattr  or  fpring- beetle,  lucydaiu  or  clipt-wing- 
cd  beetle,  dec.)  are  to  be  feeo  on  plants  and  flowers, 
blighted  trees  and  flirubs.  Others  (as  lampyrit  or 
glow-worm,  dec.)  frequent  moiA  meadows,  and  are  bcA 
difeovered  at  night,  by  the  fliining  light  which  they 
emit.  A great  variety  fit  clofe  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
particularly  of  theburdock,  elecampane, coltsfoot, dock, 
tliiftle,  and  the  like,  (as  the  rofi^  or  tortolfe  beetle, 
dc  c. ) ; or  feed  on  different  kinds  of  tender  herbs  ( as  the 
mel6<  or  blifter-beetle.)  Numbers  (as  the  tenthrio  or 
Ainking-heetle,)  may  be  found  in  houfes,  dark  cellars, 

* damp  pits,  caves,  and  fubterraneous  paffages ; or  on 
umbeUifcrotis  flowers,  .(as  the  eeramhyxtptinui,  dec.)  { 
or  on  the  trunks  as  well  oa  on  the  leaves  oArees,  in  tim- 
ber-yards. and  in  the  holes  of  decayed  wood,  l^me 
(as  the  Upturo  or  wood- beetle,  cicindtla  or  ^ffy- 
beetle,  dtc.)  inhabit  wild  commons,  the  mai^ins  of 
pools,  marfhrs,  and  rivulets;  and  are  likewife  feen 
creeping  on  flags,  reeds,  and  all  kinds  of  water- 
plants.  Multitudes  (as  the  earakm  or  ground-beetle) 
live  under  floncs,  m^,  rubbifli,  and  wrecks  near  the 
(bores  of  lakes  snd  rivers.  Thefe  are  found  alfo  in 
bogs,  marlHcs,  moIA  places,  pita,  holes  of  the  earth, 
and  on  ftems  of  trees ; and  in  an  evening  they  crawl 
pkntifully  along  path-ways  after  a (bower  of  rain. 
Some  (as  the  formula  or  earwig)  may  be  diffpovered 
tfi  the  hollow  Aems  of  decayed  umbeUiferottS  plaota 
and  on  many  forts  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

SX.  Some  of  thefe  (as  the  Motm  or  cock- 
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roach)  are  fonnd  about  bake-houfes,  kc. ; others  (at  UcAs. 
the  mantu  or  camcl-cricket, jyry//u/  or  locuA,  /u/gorat  V 
cicadaf  or  flca-locufl,  cimtx  or  bug,  dec.)  on  grafs,  and 
all  kinds  of  field-herbage.  Some  (as  nai9ntQj  or  boat- 
fly,  nrpa  or  water- fcorpioo,  dec-)  frequent  riven,  lakes, 
and  Aanding  pools. 

III.  Lrpid^ptrra.  In  the  day,  when  the  fun  is 
warm,  butterflies  are  fceti  on  many  fotti  of  trees, 

(hrubs,  plsnts,  and  flowers.  Moths  may  be  feeo  in  the 
day-iimr,  fitting  on  pales,  walls,  Crunks  of  trees,  in 
(hades,  out-houfes,  dry  holes,  and  crevices;  on  fine 
evenings,  they  fly  about  the  places  they  inhabit  in  the 
day-time:  fnme  (as  the  fphinx  or  hawk  moth)  are 
feen  (lying  in  the  day-time  over  the  flowers  of  huoey- 
fucklci  and  other  plsuts  with  tubular  flowers.  Infers 
of  this  fpecies  fcldom  fit  to  feed,  bat  continue  vibrating 
on  the  wing,  while  they  thruA  the  tongue  or  probofeis 
into  the  flowers. 

IV.  Nturopters.  Of  thefe,  Tome  («  the  wyrwr/ewr, 
bimerobiuj  or  pearl-fly,  raphiSa  or  camel  fly,  kc.)  are 
found  in  woods,  hedges,  meadows,  fxnd-banki,  walls, 
pales,  fruits,  and  umbelliferous  flowers.  Others  (as 
ItUUuU  or  dragon-fly,  rphtmtra  or  may-fly,  phry^anem 
or  fpring-fly,  dec.)  fly  about  Lakes  and  rivers  in  the 
d»y. 

V.  Hymtmpttra.  Thefe,  including  wafpi,  bees,  dec. 
frequent  hedges,  (hrubs,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

VI.  Dip^rra.  Flics  of  various  kinds  conflitute  this 
clafs : of  which  fomc  (as  e^hax  or  gad-fly,  mafea  or  fly, 
tilktKUi  or  whane)  fly  about  the  tops  of  irecs.  Utile 
hiMff,  horfri,  cows,  iheep,  ditches,  dunghiUs,  and  every 
offenfivc  ohjed.  Others  (as  tipuh^  con^pt,  afilus  or 
wafp-fly,  Ac-  ) are  found  on  all  forts  of  flowers,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  a fetid  fmcll. 

VII.  yfptrrat  or  thofe  without  wings,  comprehend 
fcorpions,  fpiders,  crabs,  lobAcrs,  Ac. 

0/  Cattbiit^  artJ Prf/trvifig  litiKCfifor  CoVeQioru.  In 
the  following  dirrAions,  we  ihalJ  relate  the  methods 
of  killing  them  the  moA  readily,  and  with  the  IcaA 
pain,  as  the  purfuit  of  this  part  of  niiural  hiftory  hath 
been  often  branded  withcruehy ; and  however  reafonably 
the  naturaliil  may  exculpate  himfcif  by  pleading  the 
propriety  of  fubmitting  to  an  evil  which  leads  to  nife- 
ful  difeorertes,  yet  for  wanton  cruelty  there  never  can 
be  a juA  pretext. 

t . The  firA  clafs,  confiAing  of  beetles  (edt^eraj^  are 
hard-winged.  Many  kinds  Ay  abouuin  the  day,  others 
in  the  evening,  (bme  at  night  only.  They  may  be 
caught  srith  1 gauzc-nct,  or  a pair  of  forceps  covered 
with  ^anze*  ^lien  they  are  taken,  flick  a pin  through 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  hard  wings,  and  pa(i  it  through 
the  body.  l*Key  may  be  killed  inflantly,  by  immer- 
fion  in  hot  water,  as  wcU  as  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; then 
flick  them  on  apiece  of  coHs,  and  aftenvardi  careful- 
ly place  their  legs  in  a creeping  pofition^  and  let 
them  continue  expofed  to  the  air  until  all  the  moiflnre 
is  evaporated  from  their  bodies.  Beetles  may  alfo  be 
preferred  in  fpirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  rum,  clofely 
corked  up. 

i.  Infc^Ls  of  the  fecond  clafs  (hmaptrra)  may  be 
killed  in  the  fame  manner  as  beetles,  and  likewife  by 
means  of  a drop  of  the  etherial  oil  of  turpentine  appli- 
ed to  the  head  ; or  in  the  manner  to  be  d^ribed  under 
the  next  clafs  for  killing  moths. 

3.  The  divifion  of  butterflies  and  otoUu^  (Upidepie^ 
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liAdt.  n),  well  tt  all  fliet  with  meinbranceoiM  wings, 
- w ibottld  be  catcbed  with  a gauae  nrtf  or  a pair  of 
gauze  forcepi : wheo  taken  rn  the  forcepe,  run  a pin 
through  the  thorat  or  flioulders,  between  the  fore* 
wings.  After  thU  ia  done,  take  the  pin  by  the  head, 
and  remove  tlv:  forceps,  and  with  the  other  hand  pinch 
the  bread  nf  the  iofe^,  and  it  will  iintnediately  die: 
the  wings  of  butterflies  Ikcnild  be  expanded,  and  kept 
fo  by  the  prcfluie  of  fmall  (lips  of  paper  for  a dsy  or 
two.  Moths  expand  their  wings  when  at  refl,  and 
they  will  naturally  take  that  politioo. 

The  larger  kinds  of  ihefr  infedts  will  oot  fo  readily 
expire  by  this  method,  as  by  flicking  them  upon  the 
bottom  of  a cork  cxaAly  litted  to  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle,  into  which  a little  fulphur  had  been  put,  and  by 
graduslly  beating  the  bottle,  till  an  exhalation  of  the 
fulphur  take  place,  when  the  infe^  inilantly  dies,  with* 
out  injuring  its  colours  or  plumage. 

The  befl  method  of  baring  the  mofl  pcrfc<^  butter* 
flies  is  to  find  out,  if  poflible,  the  Urra  or  caterpillar 
of  each,  by  examining  the  plants,  (hrubs,  or  trees,  they 
ufually  feed  upon,  or  by  beating  the  (hnibs  and  trees 
with  l^g  poles,  and  thereby  (baking  the  caterplliara 
into  a ihect  fpread  uodemeatfa  to  receive  them  ; to  put 
them  into  boxes  covered  with  thin  canvas,  gauze,  or 
cat-gut,  and  to  feed  them  with  the  freih  leaves  of  the 
tree  or  herb  on  which  they  are  found  ( when  they  are 
full  grown,  they  will  go  into  the  pupa  or  chryhdis 
tiatr,  and  require  then  no  other  care  tili  they  come  out 
perfe^  butterflies,  at  which  time  they  may  be  killed, 
as  before  directed.  Sometimes  tbeie  infe^  may  be 
found  hanging  to  walls,  pales,  and  blanches  of  trees, 
in  the  chrytatis  flate. 

Moths  might  likewife  be  procured  more  petfeA,  by 
coUc&ing  the  caterpillars,  and  breediog  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  bntterlies.  As  the  larvc  or  caterpil* 
Cars  cannot  be  preferred  dry,  nor  very  well  kept  ia 
fptrit,  it  would  be  fatisfadory  if  exa^  drawings  could 
1:^  made  of  them  while  they  are  alive  and  perfed. 
It  may  be  neceiTary  to  obferve,  that  ia  breeding  thefe 
kinds  of  iufcfts,  fnme  earth  (hould  be  put  into  the 
boxes,  as  Ukwife  fomc  rotten  wood  in  the  corners  < 
bccaufe,  when  the  caterpillars  change  into  the  pupa 
or  chry falls  (late,  fomego  into  the  earth,  and  continue 
under  ground  for  many  months  before  they  cmne  out 
into  the  moth  flate  ; and  fome  cover  thcmfidvea  with  a 
hard  (hell,  made  up  of  fmall  ptecea  of  rotten  wood. 

4.  The  fourth  clafs  of  tnfedU  { lutnftrra J may  be 
killed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  the 
fumrs  of  fulphur.  * 

5.  Thofe  of  the  next  clafs  (bymtnopttro)  may  be 
killed  in  the  fame  manner.  A pin  may  be  run  through 
one  of  their  wing- Aprils  and  body. 

6.  InfefU  of  the  hath  diki%{dipura)  nay  likewilie 
be  killed  by  fpirit,  or  by  hmes  of  fulphur.  t 

7.  Thofe  of  the  lafl  divilion  {afttru}  are  in  general 

fubjeAi  which  may  be  kept  in  fpirit.  r 

When  in  fearch  of  iafeAs,  we  (hould  have  a box 
fuitable  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  Hncd  with  cork  at  the 
bottom  and  top  to  flick  them  upon,  until  they  are 
brought  home.  If  ihia  box  be  ftrongiy  impregnated 
with  camphor,  the  infe^  fooa  become  flupifl^,  and 
are  thereby  prevented  from  fluttering  and  injuring 
their  plumage.  Befides  a fmall  forceps,  the  ooUe^or 
Ihould  have  a Urge  mufqueto  gatuc-oet,  and  alfo  a 


pin-culhion  with  three  or  four  different  fizea  of  pins 
to  fuit  the  ditTcrent  (izes  of  iofefls. 

In  hot  climates  infe^  of  every  kind,  but  particu* 
larly  the  larger,  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by  ants  and 
other  fmall  infers  ; efpeclally  before  they  arc  perfefUy 
dry  : to  avoid  this,  the  piece  of  cork  on  which  our  in* 
feels  arc  tluck  in  order  to  be  dried,  (hould  be  fufpeud* 
ed  from  the  ciciing  of  a room,  by  means  of  a fletider 
tiring  or  thread  ; ^-fmear  this  ihiead  with  bird-lime, 
or  fome  adheiive  fubllance,  to  intercept  the  rspa* 
clous  vermin  of  lho(e  climes  in  their  paflage  Uon  r the 
thread. 

After  our  infers  ihe  propeily  dried,  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  cabinet  or  boxes  where  they  are  to  re* 
main  : thefe  boxes  (hould  be  kept  dry  \ and  alfo  made 
to  (hut  very  clofir,  to  prevent  fmall  infers  from  dc- 
flroying  them  ; the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  (hould  be  co* 
vered  with  pitch,  or  green  wax,  over  which  paper  may 
be  laid  ; or,  which  is  better,  Urted  with  cork,  well  im* 
pregnated  with  a folulion  r>f  corrofive  fublimste  mer* 
cury  in  a faturxted  folutlon  of  crude  fol-amcnonisc  in 
water,  an  ounce  of  which  will  dUfolve  20  fcruples  of 
the  fublinute. 

llie  fined  colleflions  have  been  ruined  by  fmiU  in* 
fcflt,  and  it  is  impoflibie  to  have  our  cabinets  too  fe* 
cure.  Such  infcCls  as  are  thus  attacked  may  be  fumi- 
gated with  fulphur,  in  the  manner  deferibed  for  kill* 
ing  moths  ; if  this  prove  ineffe^ual,  they  may  be  im* 
merfed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  without  much  injuring  their 
fine  plumage  or  colours,  and  afterwards  let  them  be 
fprinkied  about  their  bodies  and  infertions  of  the 
wings  with  the  (blution  above  mentioned.  But  baking 
the  infers  in  an  oven,  in  the  manner  deferibed  for 
Buds  (under  that  article),  ia  the  moll  cffcAttol  method 
of  extirpating  thefe  enemies;  however,  the  utmod 
caution  is  requifite  in  this  proceis  in  regulating  the 
heat  of  the  oven. 

N.  B.  All  kinds  of  infe^  having  no  wings,  may 
be  preferred  in  fpiriis,  brandy,  or  rum  ; except  crabs, 
lobden,  and  the  like,  which  oaay  cooveniently  be  pre- 
ferved  dry.  , 

ImtcT$  giwwj  Root  to  PJaots,  Of  this  we  have  an 
account,  by  Mr  Fourgeroux,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  A* 
cademy  of  Sciences  u>e  17^.  The  plants,  of  which 
Mr  Fourgeroux  gives  an  account,  are  peHeCUy  the  re* 
verfe  of  the  worm-plant  of  China,  deferibed  by  Mr 
Reaumur  ia  the  year  1726.  For,  in  that  cafe,  a worm 
fixes  its  fnout  into  the  extremity  of  the  plant,  and  de* 
rives  nourilhmeit  from  iu  But  the  plants,  of  which 
aa  account  it  here  given,  derive  their  nouridMoent  from 
the  animals. 

Tbe  greaiell  part  of  the  animil-plaQts  which  he 
has  feen,  grow,  be  tells  us,  00  the  chryCalis  of  a fpe- 
cies  of  cicada.  Tbe  plant  growing  on  thefe  iofeda 
has  got  the  generic  name  of  davariat  becaulc  its  dalka 
and  brioches,  when  it  has  any,  are  terminated  by  tu* 
berclcs,  which  give  the  appearance  of  little  dubs.  The 
root  of  this  pbnt,  in  general,  covers  the  body  of  the 
iofed,  and  (ometimes  is  even  extended  over  its  head. 
When  thefe  produdions  have  for  (ome  time  been  pre* 
ferved  in  fpiriis,  the  plant  and  animal  may  be  fepara* 
ted  from  each  other  wilhont  hurtiug  either.  Small 
grooves,  formed  by  the  rings  of  the  animal,  may  be 
obferved  ruuniog  crofa  the  roots  of  the  plant  1 but  no 
veflige  can  be  found  of  the  root's  having  any  where 
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ktfeA*.  hodf  of  th«  infed.  TMt  phoitpfo* 

y ~^w  duce  6brc» difiwring  ia  Itogtk aod  number.  Tbe &brm 
are  tewBinsted  by  tubcrck«»  mbtcbi  before  tbe  plant 
mrinet  m matoruft  are  ibbd  ( but*  after  tlmt  peri^ 
tbey  are  found  pufiduredt  probably  by  aronaa  arbicb 
have  fuficmd  a auetsmorphofia  upoo  efiaptog  from 

them. 

Accofdinff  to  Mr  Fourgerooa,  plantagroar,  not  only 
on  the  cbryftlia  of  tlte  ciciubt,  bot  upon  the  cicada  it- 
fcif.  He  ftw  ooe  of  ihia  kind  upon  a cicada  brot^bt 
from  Cayeaoe.  The  pUat,  in  tbia  ca£t»  dtficcod  mja 
the  clavaria  already  mentioned.  It  vraa  a fpecaea  of 
fucua,  oompofcdof  tong,  white*  fiiky  ftbrea*  owcriag 
•he  body  of  the  ni{c&,  and  enunding  from  frvan  to 
tight  linca  above  and  bdow  ita  beUy. 

Tbe  author  baa  foutid  the  clavaria  growing  trpoa 
worme.  He  haa  found  it  chiefly  opoo  worma,  whkh* 
luficring  a meUmorpho&i*  become  aftcroaida  a Cnaatl 
ipeciea  of  b£ay>bug.  This  cbryfiUt*  bt  obftrvet,  ia 
very  diflieraat  from  that  of  tbe  cicada  ; and,  even  ia 
ita  worm-flaie*  may  eafily  be  difliogoiflied  from  it. 

After  defrrtbing  theie  diftreat  fpeciea  of  aotmak 
pUnti»  the  author  neat  procceda  to  offer  hit  opinion 
upon  tbit  fobje^  He  hrft  coafldera  wbnt  bad  been 
*See  Ftgt-  bod  by  Ctr  Watfon,  ia  the  Philofopbica)  TraniaArana* 
•yihPiK.  concerning  the  vegetating. fly  of  the  Car^btc  iflaoda*. 

I>r  Wntfoa'i  accoom  of  thefe  flaea  ia,  that  they  bury 
themCelvet  abont  the  moathr  of  May,  and  begin  to  be 
metamorphofed  in  June;  and  that  the  httle  |4aat  which 
growa  upon  them  refemblea  a braoch  of  cotaJ,  ia  about 
three  inchea  in  height,  and  carriea  fmaU  protoberan' 
am*  where  woema  arc  geoertted,  which  are  again  co»> 
^ verted  into  flfra.  The  author  imaginea,  that,  ia  thin 
arcooot.  Dr  Watfoo  hai  bean  dcccitml  by  the  worma* 
lAich  he  baa  ahaady  c^firrved  will  cat  tato  thrclavn* 
laa,  tad  nndergo  a change  in  the  holn  which  they 
have  tbere  made.  Mr  Foiirgeroon  ia  rather  iooliard 
•o  adopt  the  apinioa  of  Dr  UiA*  fiMUided  upon  obfrr* 
vatiooa  made  at  Martiaioo.  There  tbe  oicadhware  very 
fretpieott  vad^  during  their  chryftha  Sate,  bury  thcna> 
Mvea  among  dead  Icavei,  to  wait  their  metamorpho- 
fit.  Dr  imagniea*  that  the  feeds  of  the  ekvaria 
are  then  attached  to  them,  and  ate  iftcTwaida  deve- 
loped, much  in  the  ftme  manner  ae  the  ex  pxsk 

grows  upon  the  hooft  of  dead  bod^ 

It  may  nppsM  aflnnafbiag,  that  the  ebvaaia  Arnold 
atmeh  itfclf  fo  oooflaotly  to  the  nymph*  of  tbe  cicn. 
dm  ia  Aoaeviea,  as  it  is  aotobfierved  to  dmfb  io  other 
tooolnea.  For  this  Mr  Fourgerous  ateempta  to  ae* 
count,  from  viotaiog  tbe  davaria  aa  a pmafite  peculiar 
to  ihia  fpccica  of  iofefl } from  tbe  gi^  nuaheref  the 
nymph*  of  cienda:  wh^  abound  ia  America  f and 
from  the  cireomftancea  of  the  dtaaate  and  foil*  which 
may  reader  this  phenomenon  very  coenmoa  there^  ^ 
Ibo^hft  be  DOC  in  £aaop*. 

iKncn  Ibw*  fnm  lit  Algfi.  Of  thi»  we  « for- 
ailbed  with  nnay  acuoal.  io  th.watkaof  otedicai  XB- 

then.  Th«  fxA  i.  emSmied  by  Ur  Monro  wbo 
, U.  \fW.  h»  ic:ri«td  it  difficieM  time.  fMnx  of  thefe  iobdi 
c—h'l»-fR>m  ddfemt  prifeM.  The,  were  ailed  the  (ookrpta- 

dm  hind,  tboogbiiat  eaadUf  XBfwering  to  toy  deferip. 
non  of  Uioowux.  Om  of  th^  be  remnd  from  Mr 
Uomfrin.  It  wo.  wi  nob  and  wfaolf 
loag  ! and  (feed  feaae  haon  afim  it  wax  difebarg^, 
eretpfeg  aboM  Ownff  oa  a table  It  wax  tiaea  pvt  ia- 
ta  a^ot  fpiau,  iboa  after  which  it  died. 

» 


Afaonar  Jiutttt-t  Mrtm  tf  ifew,  tr  ftm- 

wmii,  afes-  Inaw^  The  foilowiag  mnadim  wc 
hod  calbded  io  tlw  Geotfeiaanfa  Magawine  Ibr  Oc- 
tober t„a— -Of  thofe-fithiatKe.  whieli  hate  been  ge- 
ooraHy  obferMtl  tta  be  cfficacMO.  in  driatog  away  o*  i. 
dellfoying  iofeSs,  OMTCary^  atd  ht  ranoo.  prepmo- 
tieoi,  ouy  be  reoknard  «ie  of  the  moft  generally 
iifeful.  biilpbor  ia  alfo  itfefei.  OHa  of  aB  hioda  have 
beeo  often  and  dcfervadly  rccomoicnded.  Xobacoo  io  • 
aot  left  ccmorhabfe  (or  iu  uttlity.  Of  the  applicaeiM 
of  ebefe  io  order. 

I.  Mercury  ia  known  to  kil  or  drneawwy  k'ce  from, 
tbe  human  b^y  i and  it  may  pnibnbly  be  of  equal  ef- 
ficacy in  ridding  other  loini^  of  thm  inicflt.  t'or 
ialiamx,  ibeep  haaiog  a finail  qimntity  of-  netcuriai 
ointment  rubbed  on  liwir  feioa,  on  tbe  fidca,  between 
the  fiirc-kgt  ai4  the  body,  it  may  kill  or  drive  away 
the  infed  pccnliar  to  them.  Snlphoriarccntiuncndedto-' 
bcadded  to  the  meicucialointaeM.  Tbni  not  only  the - 
iofed  peculiar  to  cbem,  but  alfo  the  feab,  may  be  cured  : 
Sec  the  Tranta^nua  of  tbe  Society  for  tin  Eacoangf 
mral  of  Alta,  Loadna.  Vul.  VIL  Vill:  p.  yo.  lai 
tb*  Tranfaflioni  uf  the  fame  Society*  VoL  V.  VI.  p.  5,, . 
Mr  Ailway  dirrAad  tha(„  hi  the  vrincer,  the  walla, . 
fnunca,  &c,  of  bia  grexa  aad  hot  hourea  ihuuld  be  well  t 
wifttril  with  the  fciwwiog  mialnce  s Take  of  cturofiot 
fubhniate  nercary  four  onnoca,  and  dtftilve  it  ia  two. 
nUoaaof  wwea.  Tkefe  koarb- had-bacagieaily  ita- 
leRcd  wiik  red-%>idcta  ud  anta.  After  haring  been 
walhcd  with  iba  afaoacmiMnrut  atiibcr.iaeic>to  be  feea  - 
next  fnnunen  Tbia  laalb  aany  be  ofed  on  old  mden  > 
wall,  aad  to  the  ranlaof  Iri^trcea  iofefted  wnb  in> 
fcfla,  if  made  weaker..  It-  may  daflrey  the  lander 
ieavea  of  pioMa,  tbongb-  o«  tbe  ruola.  Tbia  walh 
will  rSiAi^y  dafiroy  ihat  difagRenble  ioleft  the  bag,  . 
and  all-othm  iiftfia  of  a tentler  cuticle  1 and  it  wd  . 
not  in-  tbn  ioA  buat  the  colour  of  bcAfamiiue  or 
bangiogn  Care  muA  bauken,  that  the  walla  be  ap- 
plied into  eacry  ctericc  or  folding  of  ibc  fusaituie  with 
a paintcr'a  brufik  It  will  (Mncrimea  be  ncerftwy  In . 
icpcxt  tbe  walh,  aa  Soac  of  the  ova  of  hnca  may  ic- 
xnia  wnceferdi  notwitliftaading  the  utasil  care. 

Some  of  the  Well  India  iiland.  weK  msdi  infoSed '. 
with  laign  aan,  which  gnally  bun  tbe  fogaivcuacr. 
Xbe  rem^y  waai  to  diftolie  oonufirc  faklimc  met- 
CUIT  in  rum,  in  the  pnportion  of  two  drama  to  a pint 
of  fpirita.  Tbia  folaiis.  nta  ppored  ow  ^ pomfered- 
(ngir  t aod  wbeu  the  fiigor  ana  thied,  it  wai  laid  in 
the  paiW  of  tbe  aou  I'hey  eu  it.  and  wete-ddboy- 
ed.  Might  not  tbia  piaAicc  be  imitated,  by  layi^- 
(ogor  that  ptxparad  oa  paper  or  piawa  of  thin  boordi 
near  the  root*  of  fruit-lieea  iofalladliy  iafeAa,  e^- 
ctaUy  when  the  fiuit  io  rigcaanyf  The  papeta  oa  ba«da 
migblbc  lahen  mdoriug  the  night,  or  when  it  rained. 
Tbe  fugar  foould  be  ciilanacd  wkb  indigo,  or  othae 
foMlaoca,  thereby  to  nmk  it  ai  a fokfoante  to  be  a- 
roided  by  onriout  idfera. 

a.  Waaaeiofonardibai  ajan^iaPhilodelphia  em. 
ploiyed  baioift&oc  in  the  ioUooimg  monoer.  Haring 
cleaied  allmHid  tfaenmta  of  traca  UfoAed  with  cater- 
pilian  or  other  infefife,  ha  Arewed  finne  Aoor  of  briaa- 
Aune  round  ike  mala,  and  soaeied  it  with  a thin 
^rtokbng  of  fiac  toauld,  thm  ia  raiobt  out  be  bioaua 
awuy  by  dm  wiad,  yet  (a  that  tbe  lun  might  operaK 
ibaoug^  aod  enufe  the  hrimAonc  to  famigaw.  Thai 
he  d^oyed  the  cotcrpIUaii.  Ooe  pound  he  found 
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•iMc  fufteMDl  Ut  md  tnes.  la  that  hot  etiaiMc  the  Too 
mty  perbayt  btvc  that  -tffeft  ; but  it  fcarorly  will  ta 
thu.  He  atfo  em(>loyed  falphur  to  the  foUo«M«  mra- 
MT  ta  drive  ii^c£U  fmm  uil  tree*.  He  Tplk  ue  end 
of  a pole»  aad  put  in  the  flit  fone  maMhct,  them 
en  firct  and  them  uadar  the  pacts  of  the  trees 
cdtiefly  afleAad.  A pole  thus  armed,  he  found,  wauld 
aofwer  for  three  or  four  tram.  Beiaiftooe  thus  mi«ed 
with  damp  flrsw,  and  Ut  co  6ie,  for  inflanor,  in  bop* 
.ground  irdefted  vilh  the  fij,  might  he  of  ufe  to  drite 
array  the  fly. 

The  itch  is  fuppofed  to  piooead  fcom  a very  fanll 
jnfiA  whiehncftles  under  the  ftin«  aad  proceeds  no 
farther  iota  the  habit  t aad  ia  thcrcf«ire  attended  with 
«o  daflgcnmt  coatrqucacea.  Brimftoae  ovade  ioiu  an 
oinizorat  rrilh  hogs*Urd  is  a fure  remedy. 

Sbeep  ace  liable  to  an  eruption  oo  the 'Atm  knoom 
1>y  the  name  of  the /ea^.  The  brimflone,  when  added 
to  (he  raercurisi  oimmem  rccooimended  for  that  diTot* 
der  in  the  Tranfaf\<^ns  of  the  Society  for  the  Hocuti* 
n^emeot  of  Arts,  VoL  VII.  p.  90,  might  perhaps  rro* 
der  the  application  more  eflMacious  and  lefs  danger* 
«us. 

The  natives  of  hot  countries  are  taught  by  espe* 
eience,  that  an  oaAuous  coeerieg  on  their  bodies  pre* 
eenis  the  bites  of  muA|uitoet  and  tdl  gnats.  The  white 
MhabtiMts  in  fueh  countries  are  not  fuffioieotly  care- 
dill  ia  peeventing  4he  leaft  Aagnaot  water  near  tbetr 
dwellings,  in  which  the  muf^uitoes  are  bred  ; even  in 
the  wane  water  thrown  out  they  are  produced.  Dr 
Trseklin,  by  a careful  atteation  10  this  circumftanee, 
guarded  his  family  in  Philadelphia  from  fach  iofeAat 
erne  day  feeing  a number  of  aMifqtthuea  in  his  li- 
iKury,  he  found  on  inquiry,  that  one  of  his  fenrants 
bad  taken  the  cover  off  a tub  placed  near  bis  window 
for  receiving  raiii-wuler.  Oo  foch  an  oocafloo  the  re- 
medy is  eafy,  viz.  fhuttiag  the  room  up  for  the  da^, 
fb  that  the  fnufquicocs  cannot  come  at  any  water,  m 
-wbicb  time  they  die.  Though  this  caotioa  may  feem 
trifling  to'us  who  live  in  a mild  climate,  it  is  far  other* 
wile  in 'hot  couutrin. 

Oik  being  known  to  be  raofl  eflicacioitv  in  deilrey- 
ing  infeAs,  may  not  the  ufe  of  it  be  extended  to  the 
dAru^ion  of  worms  in  the  bowds  of  hories,  where 
they  may  occalioa  the  vioicne  pain  they  firem  fome- 
limca  to  fuffer  f If  the  borfe  wm  for  Tome  time  kept 
fifliag,  and  a Urge  quantity  of  oil,  fuppole  a pirn, 
was  given,  if  wwiDs  are  the  esuCe,  the  oil  may  in  that 
cafe  kill  them. 

Flowers,  Waves,  sad  fruk,  00  plants,  are  known  to 
he  devoured  by  ouerptOirs.  ’I'hm  ore  defl  roved  by 
oils,  which  clole  the  lateral  pores  by  whirn  they 
breathe.  For  this  purnofe  it  is  advHed,  that,  on  the 
approach  of  fpriag,  a aoth  dipped  in  train  cnl  be  laid 
00  fuch  parts  of  the  tree  in  which  there  is  the  leail 
oppeafaoceoT  them. 

We  are  iofonned,  in  the  Memnirs  of  the  Society 
of  Agriculture  at  Paris,  that  oil  of  turpentine,  when 
appii^  to  animals  wbidi  were  covered  with  tnfrfls, 
deflroyed  the  inWAs  srithoiit  httriing  the  anirnsL  The 
author  tried  it  on  fereral  trees,  wriacd  with  6ne  enrth 
fo  at  to  Toompovate  them  wdl,  then  adding  wMcr, 
J^ifl  flirting  thm  carefiiMy  dU  •zhe  srhtile  was  brought 
to  {otne  drgscc  of  flindity.  In  this  aaiaitite  he  dip^ 
btsDchoi  of  ftMsSvtpeta  sm»  which.  Aere  svere  mfads,  and 
hereby  deflroyed  not  only  the  eggs  but  aUb  the  tafcQa^ 


witho&tt  liofftuig  the  Waves.  This  compofition  tnayhe  got  taWds. 
off  by  waffling,  or  the  lirfl  heavy  Ihower.  From  thefe  *“■  v ' ■ ■ 
ezperMnenti  tbe  author  tliinks,  that  oil  of  turpentine 
may  wkh  equal  eiflcscy  he  empluyrd  fur  killing  va- 
rious kinds  of  lioe  00  domellic  animils. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  TraafsAioos  of  the  Sodety 
for  tbe  Fneouragement  of  Arts,  V61.  V'.  p.  4$,  that 
Mr  Wioicr,  among  other  eaperimenti  on  ttTmip.feed, 
fleeped  the  feed  14.  lusurs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of 
train  oil  He  thoi  drained  the  uU  from  the  feed, 
which  be  mixed  with  a quantity  of  itne  fifted  earth, 
and  immediately  Towed  it  in  drills.  When  tbe  plants 
began  to  appear  on  the  furface,  the  ground  was  Town 
with  loot.  He  found  that  feed  ffeeped  in  lintfecd  o3 
anTwerrd  equally  well.  Tbe  turnips  the  Icafl  injured 
by  tbe  fly  were  thofe  that  grew  from  feed  deeped  as 
above,  whidi  grew  fo  luxuriantly  as  to  produce  rough 
Waves  fevtral  days  prior  to  the  mod  flourilhing  of  any 
of  bis  other  experiments,  and  were  tbe  better  enabled 
to  wilbltaod  the  fly’s  attack.  The  leaves  of  tbeW  tur- 
nips were  of  a darker  green,  and  appeared  twice  at 
thick  in  bulk  aad  kixuriancy  tliao  the  other  turoipa, 
and  were  a eoofrdeTabW  de^  larger.  The  feed  was 
drilled  an  inch  sod  a half  deep,  ai^  at  a foot  diftancc 
in  the  rows.  Train  oil  is  apt  to  kill  tbe  Waves  of 
plants  wliich  bsve  been  injured  by  infcfls,  but  iiot- 
feed  oil  has  not  that  effed,  tboogh  equally  dcflruflive 
to  tbe  infcAs.  The  train  oil  Wema  to  n/A  both  as  an 
oil,  and  by  its  dUi^reeable  fmell  it  prevents  infeAs  ap- 
proaching it.  In  this  refpetl  it  rosy  be  fuceelsfully 
ufed  10  prevent  field-mice  or  other  vennio  preying  on 
aeoras,  ehefouts,  or  other  feeds  fleeped  in  it  before 
they  are  fown. 

When  thus  giving  dircAioos  for  prevealing  the  if 
on  turnips,  a late  experunent  ihould  be  mentioned,  by 
the  difclofing  of  which  a perfoo  gained  a confi  •.ruble 
reward.  His  feoret  was,  running  a rtffler  over  tbe 
ground  early  in  t)ie  morning,  while  tbe  dew  remained 
00  tiw  ground,  00  the  fltfl  appearance  of  the  fly.  Tbe 
dew  entangled  tbe  flies  fo  much,  that  they  could  not 
make  their  efcape,  and  were  therefore  crulbed  to  death. 

As  the  mller  rosy  leave  tbe  furtace  of  the  earth  too 
bard,  fooe  very  properly  advife  to  fin  fume  boughs  of 
ckWr  in  a gate  or  hurdle,  to  be  drawn  over  (he  field  t 
aad  if  the  bouglw  bad  been  before  fumigated  with  the 
fiaoke  of  tobacco,  or  tindure  of  afafostida,  the  fuc- 
cela  would  be  the  force.  7*!ie  mufl  certain  me- 
thod of  preventing  the  hurt  dore  by  the  fly  is  to  raife 
the  plants  ia  t ourfery,  and  at  a proper  age  to  traiif- 
plant  tliem,  being  carried  to  the  ground  in  a wheel- 
harrow  filled  with  manore  foficn^  with  water  fo 
as  to  admit  tlie  plants,  lliis  method  will  feeure 
their  more  fpeedy  growth.  In  ilie  nurfery  the  at- 
tack of  the  fly  may  be  prevented  by  fpriakling  foot 
or  quicklime  on  the  ground.  Tbe  utility  of  traaf^nCo 
ing  turnips  k evident  by  the  predice  of  tranfpUntiag 
tlm  tmntp*  rooted  cabbage.  They  who  are  difcooraged 
firom  this  peadke  by  tM  expeoce  aiteoding  it,  do  not 
(uffedtbat  tbehoetngis  prevented, and  tbe  plants  gro«r 
the  better^  being  fet  in  frdh  earth. 

Befofcpmmiftg  todired  theufeofthelafl  meant 
sncotioced,  viz.  tohuoen,  for  deflroyiog  infcdi  ia  tur- 
.mips,  it  laay  he  proper  to  mention  an  experiment  made 
•by  blr  Grrca,  M her  miyefly’s  flower*  gird  to  at  Kcw. 

JUc  oaotfivud  apoir  of  heUows,  fitnilar  lo  that  employ* 
cd  ia  recovering  people  fcemiagly  drowned*  It  has  a 
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lafcAi*  cavity  m the  noxzle,  in  which  fome  tobacco  11  put» 
with  a live  coal  over  it.  The  bellows  being  then 
worked,  the  tobacco  is  fet  on  fire,  and  the  fmoke  is 
direded  to  any  particular  fpot.  A lady  was  fond  of 
having  the  mtkk-rofe  in  her  drefling-room,  but  was 
prevented  having  it  on  account  of  the  green  infedb 
which  coofiantly  adhere  to  that  plant.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  Mr  Green  Had  a box  made  large 
enough  to  contain  a pot  in  which  a plant  of  the  moOe- 
rofe  grew.  In  one  end  of  the  box  was  a hole,  to  ad* 
mit  the  nozxlc  of  the  bellows  ; the  bellows  was  work- 
ed, and  the  fmoke  was  received  into  the  box.  When 
the  tobacco  was  confumed,  the  nozzle  was  withdrawn, 
and  a cork  being  pul  into  the  hole,  the  box  thus  re* 
mained  till  morning,  when  the  tnfcfls  w'cre  all  latd 
dead  on  the  earth.  Being  fwept  off,  the  plant  was  in 
a Aate  fit  for  a dreffing  room.  Many  plants  thus  \n^ 
felled  with  infe^ls  may  be  too  large,  or  olherwife  fo 
placed  as  not  to  be  put  into  a box.  In  this  cafe  it 
occurred  to  the  writer  of  thefe  Obfervationi,  that  be- 
ing fprinkled  with  an  infufion  of  tobacco  in  water 
might  in  fr»me  degree  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  On 
trial  be  found  it  anfwer,  and  he  thus  freed  other  plants 
of  their  infers.  He  alfo  nfed  it  on  trees  of  eafy  ac- 
cefs  with  advantage.  Train  oil  is  fo  inimical  to  tender 
plants  or  leaves,  that  it  deftroys  them  if  infers  have 
In  the  leafi  hurt  them  ; whereas  the  infufion,  inffcad 
of  killing  the  leaves,  promoted  a frcfii  vegetation. 

Fruit  trees  often  become  the  prey  of  infefts.  Tliofc 
againtl  a wall,  or  in  efpaliers,  being  eafily  come  at, 
much  of  the  raifehief  may  be  prevented  by  cutting  off 
the  leaves  fo  foon  as  they  are  obferved  to  be  cuHed  j 
for  then  frelh  eggs  are  laid  on  them,  probably  by  but- 
terflies. If  fprinkled  with  the  infufion  of  tobacco,  it 
will  prevent  their  coming  to  life.  After  the  fruit  is 
forn-«d,  the  infufion  rauft  not  be  ufed,  left  the  tafte 
and  fmell  may  remain.  The  fciflira  arc  then  the  pro- 
per remedies,  which  ladies  may  em^oy  as  amufement, 
and  may  thereby  prefcnl  fruit  to  their  friends  of  their 
own  preferring.  A lye  of  the  aih  of  plants  fprinkled 
00  the  letves  may  have  a good  effect,  as  alfo  00  other 
pot-herbs,  which  are  often  the  prey  of  caterpiUara. 
Armany  infefts,  befides  ihofe  bred  on  the  leaves  or 
in  the  walls,  may  deftroy  the  fruit,  the  fugar  with 
the  corroGve  fublimate,  as  alrcwdy  deferibed,  may  be 
- laid  in  the  way  of  other  infeds,  to  all  which  it  will  prove 
a fpeedy  death.  Diligent  infpedion  into  their  retreats 
is  the  moft  certain  means  of  preventing  the  lofs  fuf* 
tained  by  fnaib-  Ants  are  prevented  riling  up  the 
trees,  by  laying  round  the  roots  powdered  chalk,  or 
any  other  fubilance  which  by  entangling  their  feet  pre- 
vents their  crofllng  it.  Care  ftsould  be  taken  to  de- 
ftroy their  nefts  every  where  near  the  garden. 

blopi  arc  now  become  an  article  of  fo  great  con&- 
quer^ce,  that  it  defervea  our  particular  attention.  Early 
in  its  growth,  when  the  vines  begin  to  afeend  the  poles, 
t black  fly  p'^'y*  on  its  leaves,  frequently  io  fuch  num- 
bers as,  by  deftfoying  the  leaves,  10  iutemtpt  the 
vegetation,  much  of  the  food  of  pltnla  being  at^rbed 
by  the  leaves.  The  infufion  of  lobtcoo  defttoys  them, 
or  at  lead  drives  them  away  fo  effeOually,  that  1 pfaot 
almoft  totally  ftripped  of  iu  tcanea  hat  put  out  frelh 
leaves  after  tne  ufe  of  it.  If  care  be  not  taken,  they 
will  again  fall  on  the  frefb  leaves*  As  the  Hies  lodge 
on  the  lower  fide  of  the  leavet^  they  arc  proteded  from 
N®  167. 


ftormi  of  rain,  and  therefore  the  infufioa  muft  be  lafeAa 
driven  upwards  by  a forcing  pump.  As  it  is  faid  that 
the  cxpence  of  tobacco  is  too  great,  perhaps  lime-wa- 
ter, or  even  water  by  itfelf,  driven  ftrongly  againft 
the  leaves,  might  drive  them  away.  The  labour  at- 
tending fuch  experiments  in  a large  plantation  dtTcoii- 
rages  others,  without  refledtng  that,  if  fuch  means 
are  ufed  early,  the  flies  may  more  eafily  be  got  rid  of. 

Free  rentilation  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  all  plants; 
and  hence  perhaps  the  particular  advantages  of  driUiog 
corn  in  row's  a little  difiant.  If  alleys  fomewhat  larger 
than  common  were  made  in  the  plantations  of  hops, 
there  might  be  fufficient  fpaces  left  whm  the  alleys 
crofs  one  another  to  admit  of  fetting  damp  ftraw,  or 
other  materials  mixed  with  brimftone,  foot,  Ac.  00 
fire.  Smoke  itfelf  is  faid  to  prevent  the  fly;  and  if  fo, 
it  win  ftill  aA  more  powerfully  when  mixed  with  fuch 
materials.  It  has  been  obferved  in  Sweden,  that  the 
hops  grow  naturally  among  heaps  of  ftones  or  firag- 
ments  of  rocks.  They  therefore  adrife  to  cover  the 
ground  round  their  roots  with  ftones,  which  will  pre^ 
vent  the  infetfls  laying  their  eggs  near  the  roots  in  the 
ground,  where  they  lay  them  to  be  protected  during 
the  winter.  The  ftones  will  alfo  prtferve  moiflure  at 
the  roots  during  the  fumner.  A rope  cannot  be 
drawn  acrofs  a plantation  of  hops,  as  it  can  acrofs  a 
field  of  corn,  m cafe  of  mildew.  Here  water  to  wafH 
off  the  clammy  juice  that  entices  and  feeds  infedb 
feems  to  be  the  only  remedy.  The  plantation  being 
well  ventilated,  may  at  leaft  prevent  the  frequency  of 
it.  The  forcing  pump  will  moft  effeAualJy  walh  off 
this  exudation. 

Cry<!ty  Io  JnsrcTS.  It  does  not  appear  upon  what 
principle  of  reafon  and  Juftice  it  is,  that  mankind  have 
founded  their  right  over  the  livesof  evrry  creaturethat 
is  placed  in  a fubordinate  rank  of  being  to  themfelves. 
Whatever  claim  they  may  have  in  right  of  food  and 
fclf'defenec  (to  which  ought  we  to  add  the  purpofes 
of  the  natuf^ft,  explain^  above  ?)  did  they  extend 
their  privilege  no  farther  than  thofc  articles  would  rea- 
fonabl^  carry  them,  numbcrlefs  beings  might  enjoy 
their  lives  in  peace,  who  are  now  hurried  out  of  them 
by  the  moft  wanton  and  unneceflary  cruelties.  It  is 
furely  difficult  to  difeover  why  it  Ihculd  be  thought 
lefs  inhuman  to  crolh  to  death  a harmlefs  infe^,  whole 
fingle  offence  is  that  he  eats  that  food  which  nature  has 
prepared  for  his  fuilenance,  than  it  would  be  were  we 
to  kill  any  bulky  creature  for  the  fame  reafon.  There 
are  few  tempers  fo  hardened  to  the  impreffions  of  hu- 
manity, as  not  to  Ihudderat  thethought  of  the  latter  ; 
and  yet  the  former  is  univerfally  praAifed  without  the 
leaft  check  of  compaffion.  This  feems  to  arife  from 
the  grofs  error  of  fiippofing,  that  every  creature  is 
really  in  itfelf  contemptible,  which  h.ippens  to  be 
clotlicd  with  a body  infinitely  difproportionate  to  oar 
own,  not  confidering  that  ^rrat  tnd  Iktie  are  merely 
relative  terms.  But  (he  inimitable  Shakefpeare  would 
teach  us,  that  ^ 

——the  p<wr  beeile  that  we  tread  opew, 

111  cuep’rat  lufiVaacc,  ferb  a pang  aa  great 

A»  when  a giant  dies.  ' 

Aod  indeed  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
fenfatioos  of  many  infeds  arc  as  exquifitc  as  thofc  of 
creatures  of  far  more  enlarged  dimenfioos,  perhaps  even 
moKc  fo.  The  millepede^  for  ioftaacc^  roUi  itfelf 
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Ief«^  round  upon  the  flighted  touchi  and  the  fnail  gather* 
***  her  bora*  upon  the  lead  reproach  of  our  hand.  Are 
not  ihefe  the  ftrongeft  indicationi  of  thrir  fenfibiliiy  ^ 
" and  U it  any  evidence  of  evn^  that  we  are  not  there* 

fore  induced  to  treat  them  with  a more  fympalhiilng 
teodereed  ? 

Montaigne  remarka»  that  there  ia  a certain  claim  of 
kindnefa  and  beocvolcBCe  which  every  fpcciea  of  crea* 
turca  hat  a nght  to  firom  ua.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
thia.gencral  maiim  ia  not  more  attended  to  m the  affair 
of  educaliooi  and  preffed  home  upon  tender  minda  in 
ita  full  estent  ar>d  latitude.  We  arc  far,  indeed,  from 
thinking,  that  the  early  delight  which  children  difeover 
in  tonnenting  Aies,  &c.  ia  a mark  of  any  innai*  cruel* 
’ ty  of  temper,  becaufe  this  turn  may  be  accounted  for 
on  other  principles ; -and  it  is  entertaining  unworthy 
notions  of  the  Deity,  to  fuppofe  he  forma  mankind 
with  a propcofity  to  the  moft  dcteftable  of  all  difpoO- 
tions:  but  moff  certainly  by  being  uorcAraioed  in  fports 
of  this  kind,  they  may  acquire  by  habit,  what  they 
never  would  have  learned  from  nature,  and  grow  up  in* 
to  a coohrmed  infttenllon  to  every  kind  of  fuffering 
but  their  own.  Accordingly  the  fupremc  court  of  ju> 
dicature  at  Athens  thought  an  inAance  of  this  fort  not 
below  its  cognizance,  and  puniAicd  a boy  for  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  a poor  bird  that  bad  unhappily  fallen 
into  his  hands. 

It  might  be  of  fcrvice,  therefore,  it  (houldJeem,  in 
order  to  awaken  as  early  as  p«)0ible  tn  children  an  ex* 
tenfive  fenfe  of  humaoiiy,  to  give  tbtiti  a view  of  fe* 
wral  forts  of  infcAs  as  they  may  be  magniAed  by  the 
afhAaoce  of  glaffcs,  and  to  fhow  them  that  the  fame 
evident  marks  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  prevail  in  the 
formation  of  the  minuicA  iufe^,  as  in  that  of  the  moA 
enormous  leviathan  : that  they  arc  equally  furnithed 
with  whatever  is  ncceffary,  not  only  to  the  prclerva- 
tvoD,  but  the  happinefs  of  their  beings  in  that  clafs  of 
exiftence  to  which  Providence  has  afligned  them  x in  a 
word,  that  the  whole  conAruAion  of  their  refpe^ive 
organs  diAinftly  proclaims  them  the  objeds  of  the  di* 
vine  benevolence,  and  therefore  that  they  juAly  ought 
to  be  fo  of  ours. 

INSKRTIOM,  in  anatomy,  the  dofe  conjundion 
of  the  veffels,  tendons,  fibres,  and  membranes  of  the 
body  with  fome  other  parts. 

Insinuation  denotes  a cunning  and  covert 
way  of  creeping  into  any  perfon's  favour. 

/fi4iscAt/os  0/  a IVWt  antong  Civiiianr,  is  the  6rft 
produdion  of  it,  or  the  leaving  It  with  the  regiAer,  in 
order  to  its  ptohale.  See  Wat. 

INSIPID,  TASTFLSSS,  that  w'htch  has  nothing  in 
It  pungent  enough  to  afftd  the  palate,  tongue,  &c. 
amd  to  occailon  that  fenfalion  we  call 

INSITION,  Insitio,  in  botany,  denotes  the  fame 
with  engrafting  ; via.  the  ad  of  inferting  and  uniting 
a cyoo,  hud,  or  the  like,  in  the  fubAance  of  the  Aock. 

INSOLATION,  in  pharmacy,  a method  of  pre* 
paring  certain  fruits,  drugs,  &c.  by  expofing  them 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun’s  rays  ; either  to  dry,  to  matu* 
rate,  or  to  fharpen  them  } as  is  done  in  vinegar,  fig$, 
dec.'— 'Phe  W'ord  comes  from  the  Latin  vc>b  iyUm, 
which  is  ufed  by  Pliny  and  Columella,  and  AgniAes  /a 
m the yipi. 

INSOLVENT,  a term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as 
have  not  w herewithal  to  pay  their  juft  debts.  A per* 
VoL.  IX.  Part  I. 


fon  dying,  and  not  leaving  eftate  fufficlent  to  difeharge  loTi'e^inn. 
ihefe,  is  faid  to  die  iofolvenl.  , ^ . 

Trial  by  INSPECTION,  or  Examination,  is 
when,  for  the  greater  expedition  of  a caufc,  in  feme 
point  or  iffuc,  being  either  the  principal  queftion,  or 
arifmg  collaterally  out  of  it,  but  being  evidently  the 
objed  of  fenfe,  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  the  te- 
Aimony  of  their  own  fenfe*,  (hall  decide  the  point  in 
difputc.  For,  where  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  a 
queftion  is  matter  of  fuch  obvious  determination,  it  it 
not  thought  neceffary  to  fummon  a jury  to  decide  it  t 
who  are  properly  called  in  ta  inform  the  coofcience  of 
the  court  (ff  dubious  fadts : and  therefore,  when  the 
fad,  from  its  nature,  muft  be  evident  to  the  court  eU 
ther  from  ocular  demanttration  or  other  irrefragable 
proof,  there  the  law  departs  from  ita  ufual  refort,  the 
verdid  of  it  men,  and  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the 
court  alone.  At  in  cafe  of  a fuit  to  reverfe  a fine  for 
non-age  of  the  cognizor,  or  to  fet  aftde  a ftatutc  or  re* 
cognizance  entered  into  by  an  infant  t here,  and  in 
other  cafes  of  the  like  fort,  a writ  (hall  iffuc  to  the 
(heriff,  commanding  him  that  he  conftrain  the  faid  par* 
ty  to  appear,  that  it  may  be  afeertained  by  the  view 
of  bit  b^y  by  the  king’s  jufticcs,  whether  he  be  of 
full  age  or  not : Ut  per  afpe3um  eorporie  fui  eot^arepo- 
terit  jiyiuiarm  nojh'ui  Jt  ^etdidui  an  fa  picaet  atatu  tteene. 

If,  however,  the  court  has,  upon  infpedion,  any  doubt 
of  the  age  of  the  party  (as  may  frequently  be  the 
cafe),  it  mav  proceed  to  take  proofs  of  the  part  { and 
particularly  may  examine  tlie  infant  himfdf  upon  an 
oath  of  trorr  dtre,  veritatem  dietre  / that  is,  to  make 
true  aafwert  to  fuch  queftion*  as  the  court  (hall  demand 
of  him  ; or  the  court  may  caamtne  bis  mother,  bis  god- 
father, or  the  like, 

INSPECTOR,  a perfon  to  whom  the  care  and 
condud  of  any  work  is  committed. 

iNsrsCTOas,  in  the  Roman  law,  were  fuch  perfons 
as  examined  the  quality  and  value  of  lands  and  effeds, 
in  order  to  the  adjuAing  or  proportioning  taxes  and 
impofitioNS  to  every  man’s  eftate. 

The  Jews  alfa  have  an  nlficcr,  in  their  fynagogue, 
whom  they  call  in/peSoft  hhaxen.  His  bufinefs  con* 
fifta  principally  in  iofpeding  or  overlooking  the  pray* 
era  and  leffons,  in  preparing  and  (hewing  them  to  the 
rcadei,  and  In  ftanding  by  him  to  fee  he  reads  right } 
and,  if  he  makes  miftakes,  he  ia  to  corred  him. 

INSPIRATION,  among  divines,  ^c.  implies  the 
conveying  of  certain  extraordinary  and  fupernatural 
notices  CM  motions  into  the  foul,  or  it  denotes  any  fuper* 
natural  influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  a rational 
creature,  whereby  he  is  formed  to  any  degree  of  intel- 
ledual  improvements,  to  which  he  could  not,  or  would 
not,  in  fad  have  atufned  in  his  prefent  circumftances 
in  a natural  way.  Thus  the  pro^ets  are  faid  to  have 
fpoken  by  divine  infpiratioo. 

Some  authors  reduce  the  infpirition  of  the  facred 
writers  to  a particular  care  of  Providence,  which  pre* 
vented  any  thing  they  had  faid  from  failing  or  coming 
to  Douglit ; maiotaioing,  that  they  never  were  really 
infpired  cither  with  knowledge  or  ez^rfilon. 

According  to  M.  Simon,  infpirition  U no  more  than 
a diredion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  never  permitted 
the  facred  writers  to  be  miftaken. 

It  is  a common  opinion,  that  the  infpiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  regard*  only  (he  matter,  not  the  ftyle  or 
K k words  { 
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IrJ}  iratloB.  words ; uid  tMs  fecms  to  to  with  M.  Simott*i 
* ■ ' do^rine  of  dire^ion. 

Theological  writeri  have  eootnerated  feTerat  kindi 
of  infpiratiofi : fuch  as  an  iafpiratioa  of  fuperinten- 
dcncy,  in  which  God  does  fo  influcoct  and  dircA  the 
mind  of  any  pcrfoo,  aa  to  keep  him  more  fecare  from 
error  in  focne  various  and  complex  difcourfe»  thirt  he 
would  have  been  merely  by  the  ufe  of  hii  natural  fa- 
culties ; plenary*  fupcrintcndtnt  infptratioHi  which  ex- 
cludes any  mixtuie  of  error  at  all  from  the  performance 
fo  fuperintended  ; infpiration  of  elevation,  where  the 
faculties  a6t  in  a regular,  and,  as  it  feems,  in  a com- 
mon manner,  yet  are  raifed  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
fo  that  the  compofure  (hall,  upon  the  whole,  have  more 
of  the  true  fublimc  or  pathetic,  thaii  natural  genius 
could  have  given  ; and  infpiratiun  of  fuggcllion,  when 
the  ufe  of  the  faculties  is  fuperfeded,  and  God  does, 
as  it  were,  fpeak  diredly  to  the  mind,  making  fuch 
difeoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  otherwife  have  obtain- 
ed, and  didating  the  very  words  in  which  fuch  difeo- 
verUs  are  to  be  communicated,  if  they  arc  dedgned  aa 
a meflage  to  others.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
New  Tcflament  was  written  by  a fuperlntendent  infpi- 
ration } for  without  this  the  difeourfes  and  dndrines 
of  Chrift  could  not  have  been  faithfully  recorded  by 
the  evangelitls  and  apoftlca } nor  could  they  have  af- 
fumed  the  authority  of  fpeaking  the  worda  of  Chrift, 
and  evinced  this  authority  by  the  adual  exercife  of 
miraculous  powers : and  i^/ides,  the  facred  writings 
bear  many  ubviuus  internal  marka  of  their  divine  ori- 
ginal, in  the  exccllince  of  their  dodrines,  the  fpiriiu- 
ality  and  elevation  of  their  dtfign,  the  majefty  anUfim- 
plicity  of  their  ftylc,  the  agreement  of  their  various 
parti,  and  their  clEcacy  on  mankind  \ to  which  may 
he  added,  that  there  has  been  in  the  ChrisUau  church, 
from  its  earticA  ages,  a cooftant  tradition,  tiiat  the  fa- 
cred  books  were  written  by  the  extraordinary  aflitb 
aoce  of  the  fpirit,  which  muft  at  leaA  amount  to  fu- 
perintendent  infpiration.  But  it  has  been  controvert- 
ed whether  this  infpiration  extended  to  every  minute 
circumfiance  in  their  writings,  fu  at  to  be  in  the  rr.oft 
ebfolute  fenfe  plenary,  jeronit  Grotius,  Erafmus, 
£pifropius,  and  many  otherx,  maintain  that  it  was 
not;  whilA  others  contend,  that  the  emphatical 
manner  in  which  our  Lord  fpetks  of  the  agency 
of  the  fpirit  upon  them,  and  in  which  they  tbemfelves 
fpeak  of  their  own  writings,  will  juftify  our  believing 
that  their  infpiration  was  plenary,  unlcfs  there  be  very 
convincing  evidence  brought  on  the  other  hde  to  prove 
that  it  was  not : and  if  we  allow,  it  is  faid,  that  there 
were  feme  errors  in  the  New  Teftamcot,  as  it  came 
from  the  bands  of  the  apoftles,  there  may  be  great 
danger  of  fubverting  the  main  purpofe  and  defign  of 
it  { fince  there  will  be  endlefs  room  to  debate  the  im- 
portance both  of  fa^ls  and  doArines. 

Among  the  Heathens,  the  prieftt  and  prieftrflet 
were  frid  to  be  divinely  infpired,  when  they  gave  o- 
racles.—Thc  poets  alfo  laid  claim  to  it ; tad  to  this 
end  they  always  invoked  Apolk}  and  the  MuCea  at  the 
beginning  of  anygreat  work. 

iMsnaiTiON,  in  phyfic,  is  underAond  of  that  ac- 
tion of  the  brciA,  by  which  the  air  is  admitted 
within  the  lungs;  in  which  fenfe,  infpiration  is  a 
branch  of  refpiraltofii  and  Aanda  oppofed  to  llIxSM- 
Bariois* 
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This  adiniinoo  of  the  air  depends  immediately  OQ  Ief(>dZ«da( 
its  fpring  or  elaAicity,  at  the  tirne  when  the  cavity  of  ^ 
ilie  breiA  ii  enlarged  by  the  elevation  of  the  tbo  . " « 

rax  and  abdomen,  and  particularly  by  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm  downwards : fo  that  the  air  does  not 
enter  the  lungs,  becaufe  they  are  dilated  ; but  thofe 
dilate,  becaufe  the  air  eniert  within  them.  Nor 
is  it  the  dilatation  of  the  bread  which  draws  in  the 
air,  as  Is  commooty  thought,  though  this  U a con- 
dition abfolutcly  necrlTary  to  infpiration;  but  an.ac- 
tual  intrufioD  of  the  air  into  the  lungs.  See  Resm- 
axTiow. 

INSPISSATING,  in  pharmacy,  an  operation 
whereby  a liquor  is  brought  to  a thicker  conAdcoce, 
by  evaporating  the  thicker  parts. 

INSPRUCK,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Audn'a,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  I'yrol,  received 
its  name  frorn  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  by  it.  It  has 
a noble  cable  or  palace,  formerly  the  rcfidence  of  the 
archdukes  of  the  huufe  of  Audria,  with  a cathedral 
where  they  are  buried.  The  houfer,  though  built  in 
the  German  tade,  are  rather  handfomcr ; and  the 
Arcet«,  though  narrow,  are  remarkably  well  paved. 

For  the  defence  of  this  city  the  inhabitants  can  place 
but  little  coiitidence  in  their  furtibcations,  W'hich  are 
very  tnbing.  They  feem  rather  to  depend  on  the  na- 
tural fadncAts  of  their  country  ; which  appear  indeed 
to  form  a barrier,  fo  pcrfeQly  inaccenible  to  any  ene- 
my, that  even  the  great  Guilaviis  Adolphus,  after  ha- 
ving over  run  with  hii  victorious  arms  the  other  parts 
of  Germany,  could  never  make  any  Imprcnion  upon 
this.  It  is  feated  in  a pleafant  valley,  tu  E.  Long. 

II.  ay.  N.  Lat.  47. 

INSTA  LLAl'ICN,  the  a^  of  giving  viGble  pof- 
fefliun  of  an  order,  rank,  or  uQioc,  by  placing  iu  the 
proper  feaL  Sec  Initalmcxt. 

INSTALMENT,  a fettling  or  Indating  any  per- 
fon  in  a dignity.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  La- 
tin M,  and  a term  ufco  for  a feat  in  church,  in 

the  choir,  or  a feat  or  bench  in  a court  of  jiiAicc,  &c. 

Though  VofGus  is  of  opinion  the  word  is  of  German 
origin. 

Jnstalmemt  is  chiefly  ufrd  for  (he  induflton  of  a 
dean,  prebeadaiy,  or  other  ecckliiAical  dignitary,  iu> 
to  tbepoAiflion  of  hi*  flail,  nr  proper  feat,  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  to  which  he  belongs.  ^ This  is  fome- 
times  alTo  called  hrfiaJ/ation. 

Nitalmekt  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  ceretnonv, 
whereby  the  knights  of  the  garter  are  placed  in  them 
rank,  in  the  chapel  of  St  George  at  Wiudfor. 

INSTANT,  a part  of  duration  in  which  we  per- 
ceive no  fuccelBon  ; or  it  is  that  which  takes  up  the 
time  only  of  one  idea  in  our  minds. 

INS  FAU RATION,  the  re  cftablilhmrnt,  or  re- 
Aauratioo  of  a religion,  a church,  or  the  like,  to  ita 
former  Rate.  The  word  is  by  fume  derived  from  the 
old  Latin  ii^tfitraun,  which  figmhed  the  **  Aock”  pf 
things  Dcc^ry  for  the  tilling  and  managing  of 
grounds  ; as  cattle,  took,  hamefs  &c.  But  the 
word  in^unan  is  only  of  the  middle  age  : is 

of  mucli  greater  antiquity,  and  by  fome  derived  from 
mjiar^  **  like  as  importing  a thing’s  being  brought 
to  its  former  likcnefii  or  appearance.  See  Ristau- 

aXTlON. 

INSTEP,  in  the  ouoege,  is  that  part  of  a horfeS 
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hiod  teg^»  which  reaches  Trom  the  ham  to  the  pailera* 
joint. 

INSTINCT*  a certain  power  or  dirpontion  of  mind, 
by  which,  independent  of  all  tnllrudion  or  experience, 
wiihoQt  delibeiation,  and  wuhout  having  any  end  iu 
Ticw,  animals  are  unerringly  dire^ed  to  do  fpontane- 
ouilf  (a)  whatever  ii  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual  or  the  cootinuacioo  of  the  kind.  Such 
in  the  human  fpecies  is  the  inftinA  of  fucking  exerted 
immediately  after  binh  ; and  fuch  in  the  in^or  cre- 
ation is  the  indin^I  by  which  infedls  invariably  depodt 
their  eggs  in  (ituatioos  moft  favourable  fur  hatching 
and  affording  nourifliment  to  their  future  progeny. 
Thefe  operations  are  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual  and  the  continuation  of  the  kind;  but 
neither  the  infant  nor  the  infcA  knows  that  they  are 
oeceflar)' : they  both  'without  having  any  end  in 
view,  and  ad  uniformly  without  inflrudion  and  with- 
out experience. 

The  adions  of  the  inferior  animals  are  generally  dl* 
reded  by  inflind  ; thofe  of  man  by  reafon.  This  at 
lead  is  the  cafe  with  rifped  to  men  in  a date  of  civi- 
lization : in  the  favage  llate  they  are  probably  little 
lefs  the  flaves  of  inflind  than  the  brutes  themfelvcs. 
Concerning  human  infllnds,  indeed,  phnufophers  differ 
widely  in  opinion  ; fomc  maintaining  that  man  is  en- 
dowed with  a greater  number  of  inllinds  tlian  any  fpe- 
cics  of  brutes;  whilfl  others  deny  that  in  human  nature 
there  is  any  power  or  propenfity  at  all  which  can  pro- 
perly be  called  inilindivc. 

I’his  diverfity  of  opinion  may  eafily  be  traced  to  its 
fource.  There  arc  not  many  original  thinkers  in  the 
wuild.  The  gicatcr  part  even  of  tliofc  who  are  call- 
ed philoropbers,  implicitly  adopt  the  opinions  of  certain 
ma*'crt  wliofe  authority  they  deem  luSicicnt  to  fupply 
the  place  of  argument  ; and  having  cbulcn  their  re- 
fpedive  guides,  each  maintains  with  zral  what  his 
mafler  taught,  or  is  fuppofed  to  havt  taught.  When 
l.ocke  fo  fuccefsfully  attacked  the  dodrine  of  innate 
ideal  and  innate  principles  of  fpcculativc  truth,  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  have  overturned  at  the  fame  time 
all  innate  principles  whatever;  to  have  divefted  the 
human  ir.ind  of  eveiy  paflion,  affedion,  and  inflind; 
and  to  have  left  in  it  nothing  but  the  powers  of  fenfa- 
turn,  rremory,  and  intelled.  Such,  we  arc  perfuaded, 
was  not  his  intention  ; nor  is  there  any  thing  in  his 
inmiorlal  work  which,  when  interpreted  with  can- 
dour, appears  to  have  fuch  a tendency. 

In  our  opinion,  great  part  of  the  on  Human 
Vn<I(rf,ani{iiiy>  has  been  very  generally  mifunderflood. 
Much  of  its  merit,  however,  was  fooo  difeovered  ; aud 
minkiud,  fiudiog  philofophy  dilcQCumbcred  of  the  bar- 


barous jargon  of  the  fcho<^,  and  built  upon  a fe*  felf- 
evident  principles,  implicitly  embraced  every  opinion 
advanced,  or  which  they  fuppoftd  to  be  advanced,  by 
the  illuftrious  author ; el^cudly  if  that  opinion  was 
contrary  to  any  part  of  the  fchobflic  fyflem  which 
had  fo  long  been  employed  to  perplex  the  underfland* 
ing  and  to  veil  abfurdity.  Hence  arofe  many  phiio- 
fophers  of  eminence  both  at  home  and  abroad  t who 
maintained,  as  they  imagined,  upon  the  principles  of 
l^ocke,  that  in  the  human  mind  there  are  no  infltnAi, 
but  that  every  thing  which  had  been  ufualiy  called  by 
that  name  is  refolvable  into  affoctation  and  habit.  This 
dodrine  was  attacked  by  Lord  bhaftcfl>ury,  who  in- 
troduced into  the  theory  of  mind,  as  faculties  derived 
from  nature,  a fenfe  of  beauty,  a fenfe  of  honour,  and 
a fenfe  of  ridicule  ; and  tiicfe  he  conGdered  as  the 
tells  of  fpcculativc  truth  and  moral  rc^itude  His 
lordlhip's  principles  were  in  part  adopted  by  Mr  Hut- 
chifon  of  Glafgow,  who  publilhed  a fyflem  of  moral 
philofophy,  founded  upon  a fenfe  or  inflind,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  moral  fenfe  ; and  the  undoubt- 
ed merit  of  his  work  procured  him  many  followers. 

Men  generally  run  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
It  being  now  difeovered,  or  at  leafl  fiippofcd,  that  the 
human  mind  is  endowed  with  infllnAive  principles  of 
action,  a fed  of  philofophers  Toon  afterwards  arofct 
who  maintained  with  much  vehemence  that  It  Is  like- 
wife  endowed  with  inflindire  principles  of  belief;  and 
who  built  a fyflem  of  roetaphyfics,  if  fuch  it  may  be 
called,  upon  a number  of  innate,  dlllindt,  and  inde- 
pendent fenfes.  The  rife  of  this  fed  is  well  known. 
Berkeley  and  Hume  had  adopted  Locke's  dodrine 
refpeding  che  origin  of  our  ideas  ; and  had  thence  de- 
duced confiqueaces  fuppofed  to  be  dangerous  in  them- 
felves,  but  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  be  denied 
without  refufiag  the  principles  from  which  they  were 
inferred.  The  foundation  of  the  infllndlve  fyflem  be- 
ing thus  laid,  the  fyflem  itfelf  was  rapidly  carried  to  a 
height  far  beyond  what  feems  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  its  excellent  autlior  ; and  rcaTuii  was  well  nigh 
bsiiinied  from  the  f^gioos  of  philofophy.  For  fuch  a 
proceerling  it  is  not  diflli.ult  to  adlgn  tlie  caufe.  The 
uiflindirc  fcheme  requires  much  lefs  labour  of  ioveiU- 
gation  lliau  the  fyflems  of  Locke  and  the  ancients ; 
for  upon  the  principles  of  it,  when  carried  to  its  ut- 
moft  extent,  rvrry  phenomenon  in  human  nature  is 
thought  to  be  fuflicienUy  accounted  for,  by  fuppoflng 
it  the  eflVd  of  a particular  inflind  iinphintcd  in  the 
mind  for  that  very  purpofe.  Hence  in  fome  popular 
works  of  philofophy  we  have  a detail  of  fo  many  dl- 
flind  internal  ftnfei,  that  it  requites  no  fmall  ftrength 
of  memory  to  retain  their  very  names:  bcfidcs  the  mo- 
K k 2 rat 


f nfllndt. 


(a)  As  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  philofophy  of  mind  than  accurate  definitions,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  through  the  whole  of  this  article  the  word  fpontemeout  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  hi 
which  it  U tifcd  in  the  following  extrads  from  llaltdt  Origin  of  Maniiiul : **  Many  analogical  motions  in  ani- 
mals, though  I cannot  call  them  voluntary^  yet  I fee  them  fpenianttnu  e I have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  thele 
arc  not  Gmply  meehankal.**  The  fagaciiiei  and  inflinds  of  brutes,  fpmtaneoufaefi  of  many  of  their  motions, 
are  not  explicable,  without  fuppofing  fome  adive  determinate  power  coiioeded  to  and  inherent  in  their  fpirits* 
of  a higher  extradion  than  the  bare  natural  modification  of  matter/’  If  this  be  attended  to,  our  deflnitioo 
of  inflind  will  be  found  pcrfedly  confonant  to  that  which  has  been^ven  by  the  author  of  jincunt  Meta^y- 
Jiet,  **  Inflind  (he  fays)  is  a determination  given  by  Almighty  Wlfdom  to  the  mind  of  the  brute,  to  ad  in 
fuch  or  fuch  a way,  upon  fuch  or  fuch  an  occafion,  without  intcUigence,  without  knowledge  of  good  or 
and  without  knowing  for  what  end  or  purpofe  he  adi.” 
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have  the  ftrnfe  of  ixauty^  the  fenfe  of  Jefor^  a duty  inramhent  on  him  ; and  he  fi^ta  far  h!i  eotm* 

iTy  in  order  to  repel  iu  enemica.  Each  of  thefc  ac«  ' 


¥ ■*  ' mtiy,  the  fenfe  of  b:mour,  the  hajrJin^  fenfe,  and  a 
-ihoufand  otStr*  urhich  it  i«  needWf*  here  to  mention. 

This  Oiw  fyflem,  which  converts  the  pliiloCophy  of 
mind  into  mere  hiftoiy,  or  rather  into  a coUecfion  of 
fa^5  and  anecdotes,  though  it  has  made  a rapid  pro* 
grrfs,  is  not  yet  unlverfally  received,  it  has  l^en  op* 
pofed  by  many  fpeculative  men,  and  by  mne  with 
jrreatcr  fKill  than  Dr  Pricftley}  who  maintains,  with 
the  carliell  admirers  of  Locke,  that  we  have  from  na« 
turc  no  innate  fenft  of  truth,  nor  any  inliin^dive  prin- 
ciple of  a£^l*m  ; that  even  the  a^ion  of  fucking  in 
* new  born  infants  is  to  be  accounted  for  gpon  principUs 

of  mecKanifm;  and  that  the  dclire  of  the  fexes  is  mere* 
4 1y  aflociation. 

Infttnd  Whilft  men.  eminent  for  candour  as  well  as  for 
confounded  (cience,  have  thus  been  difputing  the  limits  between 
inilinii  and  reafun  in  the  human  mind,  and  endeavour* 
Bicciumfm  tfeenain  the  actions  which  refult  from  each, 

two  writers  of  name,  treating  of  that  fubje^,  have  late- 
ly advanced  opinions,  which,  if  admitted  as  juU,  muK 
render  the  difpute  henceforth  ridiculous,  and  pul  an 
end  for  ever  to  all  moral  inquiriea.  Mr  SmcHie,  in  a 
w*ork  which  he  calls  7*Av  of  AV/Mr«#/  Hifory^ 

affirms,  that  between  and  ntt\onai  mcrfiY/  uo 

diftindtion  exi  ts,  but  that  the  reafoning  faculty  itfclf 
ii  the  neceffary'  refult  of  inftind^t  and  Dr  Reid,  in  his 
on  the  Active  Povxrt  of  Afiin^  by  attributing  to 
wjHnQ  the  action  of  breathing,  feems  to  confound  that 
principle  with  mere  mechanifm. 

Thcfe  three  That  rcafon,  indincf,  and  mechanifm,  are  all  efTen* 
pri  Kipict  ttally  different  from  one  another,  has  hillicrio  been  uni  - 
accurjfclt  allowed  I and  it  appears  not  to  be  a talk  of 

•d  rt'tw^h  difficulty  to  point  out  in  what  refpeCi  each  of 

aackoehtr.  them  differs  from  the  other  two.  Aftions  performed 
with  a view  to  accocnpltfh  a certain  end  are  called  ra* 
fional  aftiofis,  and  the  end  in  view  is  the  motive  to  their 
pcriormancc.  InJUnSive  adtions  have  a rav/lr,  viz.  the 
internal  tmpulfe  by  which  they  are  fpomanroiifly  per- 
formed ; but  they  cannot  be  (aid  to  liave  a m(>tive,  be* 
caule  they  arc  not  done  with  any  vietu  to  tonfeifuencet. 
Actions  automatic  liavc  likewifc  a caufet  but  that  caufe 
is  not  internal  impulfe,  but  mere  mech.iatfm,  by  which 
they  are  ]ierformcd  without  any  Ipotitarieily  of  the 
agent.  Tlius,  a man  gives  chanty  in  order  to  relieve 
a perfoo  from  want  i be  performs  a grateful  ad  ion  u 


tnftinft. 


tions  is  performed  from  a motive,  and  therefore  ther 
are  allrv/icuiaf  adioDS.  An  infant  is  impelled  to  fucL 
the  breaU,  but  he  knows  not  that  it  is  neceffary  for 
his  prefervation  } a couple  of  young  fjvages  go  toge- 
ther, for  the  firft.  time,  without  any  view  to  offspring 
or  any  determinate  idea  of  enjoyment.  Thefe  adiona 
ha^c  no  motive,  and  therefore  arc  not  rational:  but  aa 
they  arc  performed  by  a fpmtane'iut  exertion  of  the  a* 
gents,  they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  mere  mecha- 
nifm { they  are  therefore  injhniftve  adions.  A man 
breathes  without  any  motive,  without  any  fpontane* 
ous  exertion  of  his  own,  and  that  as  well  when  he  it  • 

aileep  as  when  he  Is  awake.  The  adion  of  breathing 
therefore  is  neither  rational^nor  inttindivc,  but  merely 
automiiiic  or  mtchan'uai.  All  this  feems  to  be  very  plain* 

To  talk  of  the  motives  of  adions  pci  formed  by  innindy 
In  an  aigument  intended  to  prove  that  between  reafoa 
and  intiind  thcie  is  no  difference,  U either  to  beg  the 
quettioii  or  to  pervert  language.  If  the  author  of  the 
Philol'ophy  of  Natural  Hidory  choofei  to  call  the  im- 
pulfe  which  prompt  the  infant  to  fuck  by  the  name  of 
motive,  he  only  ofes  an  Englifh  word  improperly  ; if 
it  be  his  intention  to  itffirra  that  fuch  a motive  is  not 
totally  and  cffcntialiydiffircnt  from  that  which  prompts 
a man  to  give  charity  or  to  fight  for  his  cuanlry,  he 
affirms  what  afl,  mankind  know  to  be  falfe(B). 

Having  thus  al'ccitained  what  we  mean  by  inftind, 
we  (hall  now  proceed  to  inquire,  Whether  or  not  there 
be  any  infliiidive  principles  in  man  f But  in  order  to 
proceed  upon  lure  grounds,  it  wilt  be  ptoper  to  cun- 
fider,  in  the  hrft  place,  fuch  adions  of  the  inferior 
animals  as  arc  genertdiy  allowed  to  be  indindive  : for 
an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  prove,  that  even 
thcfe  adions  are  the  offspring  of  reafnn  influenced  by 
motives;  and  tliat  injiinfi,  as  we  have  defined  it,  is  a 
mere  imaginary  principle,  which  has  no  eaiftcncc  ehber 
in  man  or  brute.  ^ 

It  has  been  faid  that  caterpillars,  when  ihaken  off  a tnftA'ices 
tree  in  every  dired ion,  initamly  turn  round  towards*^  ^ 
the  trunk  and  climb  up,  though  they  had  nevtr  for- •®“*^**^ 
mirly  been  on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  This  is  a 
ftriking  intiance  of  inflind.  On  tlie  tree,  and  not 
upon  the  ground,  the  caterpillar  Omis  its  food.  If 
therefore  it  did  nut  turn  and  climb  up  the  trunk,  it 
* would 


(b)  The  author  of  Ancient  Afetaphyfia,  whofc  learned  work  contains  more  good  fenfe  00  this  fubjed  than 
aoy  other  book  which  we  have  feen,  thus  diftinguilhes  between  rcafon  and  inRind:  **  With  rcfprd  to  the 
mere  animal,  it  is  evident,  that  be  purfues  nothing  but  what  is  conducive  cither  to  the  prefervatioo  of  the 
animal  life  or  to  the  cotiiiouation  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objed  which  the  intcUcdual  mind 
purfues,  IS  the  fair  and  the  handfome;  and  its  happmefs  conlliU  iu  the  contcmpUiiua  of  thcfe.  Aod  though 
U purfuc  alfo  what  is  nftful  and  proftahle  for  the  being  and  well-being  of  the  animal  life,  yet  it  is  for  the  fake» 
act  of  the  animal  life  iltcll,  but  of  the  r*  or  beautiful i which  therefore  is  the  ulumatc  objLd  of  iu  puriuit 
In  all  things. 

**  Another  material  difference  in  pradice  betwixt  the  animat  and  intelledual  mind  is,  that  every  adion  of 
iofelled  proceeds  from  an  opinion  formed  conectuin,'  what  is  good  or  ill,  beautiful  or  the  contrary,  in  the 
adion.  When  we  do  fo,  we  are  faid  to  ad  from  vUi,  which  is  always  determined  by  fome  opinion  formed 
«f  the  kind  1 have  mentioned  : whrreas,  when  we  ad  from  mere  appetite  or  inclination,  without  uclibcratioft 
or  opinion  formed,  we  ad  a»  the  brute  does  always  ; for  he  has  no  evi//,  but  is  prompted  lo  adion  by  natural 
iropulfe,  or  as  the  Greeks  call  it. 

**  A third  very  ma'erial  dilTetence  u,  that  intelUd,  in  all  its  operations,  propofes  ends,  and  dcvtl'es  means 
to  accomplish  thcfe  cods ; whereat  tjie  inlUod  of  the  bnitc  proceeds  without  couhderation  cither  of  coda 
OBBseaiit.'* 
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would  pcrifti : but  furrly  iht  cutcrpillsr 

' ' knows  not  that  fMch  an  exertion  i«  neceffary  to  us 
prcfrrvaiion  ; and  therefore  it  a^*  not  from  mutiecs, 
hut  from  blind  impure.  The  bi.e  and  the  beaver  art 
endowtd  with  an  inftinft  wh»ch  has  ilic  appearance  of 
forrht^ht.  Thry  build  magazines  f*>d  till  them  with 
prvvitinns;  htit  the  fore  fight  is  not  their?.  Neither 
bees  nor  btavcm  know  any  thing  of  futuiity.  'Phe 
folltary  wafp  digs  holes  in  the  fand»  in  carh  of  which 
(he  depofits  nu  egg.  Though  Ihe  certainly  kn./ws  not 
that  an  animat  u to  proceed  from  that  egg,  and  dill 
iefs  if  pofiible  that  this  animal  mnfl  be  n.)uriihed  with 
other  aoiinali,  fhe  collects  a few  fmall  green  worm*, 
which  the  ruUs  up  in  a circular  form,  and  fixes  iri  the 
bole  in  fucK  a manner  that  they  cannot  move.  When 
the  wafp-worm  ts  hatched,  u is  amply  (lorcd  with  the 
food  which  nature  has  declined  for  its  fupport.  I'he 
ern  worms  arc  devouted  in  fiiccclTion:  and  thenum« 
r de^Mifitcd  is  cxa^ly  prop«irtioned  to  the  time  nc* 
Ceflary  for  the  growth  and  transformation  of  the  wafp* 
worm  into  a fly  ; when  it  ifliies  from  the  hole,  and  is 
capable  of  priH*urin‘r  its  own  nouriflimrnt.  'nils  in> 
ftiiiA  of  the  parent-wafp  is  the  more  remarkable,  that 
fbe  feeds  not  upon  flrlh  bedVIf.  Birds  of  the  fime 
fpecies,  unlcft  when  rrttrained  by  peculiar  circumltan' 
cet,  untformly  build  their  nefts  uf  the  fame  materials, 
tod  in  the  fame  form  and  fituation,  though  they  in* 
habit  very  dlflercnt  climates  ; and  the  form  and  fitua> 
tion  are  always  rxadUy  fuited  to  their  nature,  and  cab 
coined  to  aflbrd  them  (hclter  and  protedion.  When 
danger,  or  any  other  circumttince  peculiar  to  certain 
coontrievJindcrs  a deviation  from  the  common  form 
•f  fituation  of  ncfls  neceffaty,  that  deviation  is  made 
in  an  equal  degree,  and  in  the  very  fame  manner,  by 
all  the  birds  of  one  fpecies ; and  ti  is  never  found  to 
extend  beyon ! the  limits  of  the  country  where  alone 
It  can  ferve  any  good  purpofc-  When  removed  by 
ficceflity  from  their  eggs,  birds  rcturrf  to  them  witli 
ha!le  and  anxiety,  and  (hift  them  fu  as  to  heat  them 
equally  ; aad  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  thair 
halle  to  return  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  cold  uf 
the  climate.  But  do  buds  rcafon,  and  all  of  the  fame 
fpecirs  Tcafim  equally  wtU,  upon  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  danger,  and  upon  the  means  by  which  it  can 
b-.;H  be  avuidid?  Have  birds  any  notion  of  equality,  or 
ikj  they  know  that  heat  is  neceflary  for  incubation? 
No:  in  ail  thtfe  uperari<>ni  men  rrcogtiife  the  inten. 
lions  of  nature;  but  tii'^y  art  hid  from  the  animals 
ihemfelvcs,  and  thertfure  cannot  operate  upon  them  as 
aotivts. 

Of  the  inftind  of  animals  we  fhall  give  one  inllsnce 
more  in  the  elegaut  and  perfpicuuus  language  of  Or 
Reid.  **  Every  manufacluriug  ait  among  men  (fays 
that  able  write- ) w*as  invented  by  fome  man,  improved 
by  otheis.  and  btought  to  perfection  by  time  and  cx-* 
perience  Men  learn  to  wotk  in  it  by  long  practice, 
which  produces  a habit.  The  arts  of  men  vary  in  every 
age  and  in  every  nation,  and  are  found  only  in  thofe 
men  liho  havt  been  taught  them.  The  munulacturcs 
of  animals  differ  from  Uiofe  uf  men  in  many  Unking 
paeticulan.  No  sntmut  <<1  the  fpecies  can  claim  the 
invention  ; no  an'cr-U  rver  imnuductd  any  new  i:n« 
provement,  or  ai>y  vjrf  ;i  a from  llu  foiintr  pra^iee  ; 
every  one  of  the  tpccics  has  equal  IkiU  from  thi  be- 
ginning, witaout  uachuig,  without  expericnccy  and 


without  habit ; every  one  has  its  art  by  a kind  of  m-  fn/linA. 
fp«rati<m.  I do  n»t  mean  that  it  is  iut'prred  with  the 
or  ruUs  of  the  art,  but  with  the  ability  of 
•u/trkin^  in  it  to  pcrfc^llion,  wiihout  any  knowledge  of 
its  principles,  rules,  or  end.  The  work  of  every  ani- 
mal is  indeed  like  the  works  of  natoa*,' perfect  in  its 
kind,  and  can  bear  the  moA  critical  exanninition  of  the 
mechanic  or  the  mathematician,  of  which  a honey- 
comb is  a finking  iiiitance. 

**  Bees,  it  is  well  known,  conftruA  their  combs  with  Remark- 
fmall  Cells  on  bot  h Tides,  fit  both  for  holding  llicir  Acre  in- 
of  honey  and  for  rearing  their  young.  Tlicrc  arc  ftaoee  in 
only  three  pofliblc  figures  of  the  cells,  »hich  can 
them  all  equal  and  iimilar,  without  any  ufelcfs  inter- 
ftiecs.  Theft  are  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  fquare, 
and  the  regular  hexagon.  Of  the  three,  the  hexagon 
is  the  molt  proper,  both  for  convenience  and  flrength. 

Bees,  as  if  they  knew  this,  make  their  cells  regular 
hexagons.  As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both  fidrs,  the 
cells  may  either  be  exa^ly  oppofitc,  having  partition 
againA  partition,  or  the  butiom  of  a cell  may  reft- 
upon  the  partiti  fiH  bLtween  the  cells  on  the  other  fide, 
which  will  ferve  as  a burtrels  to  Arciigthcn  it.  The 
laA  way  is  the  befi  for  Urength ; accoidiii^Iy  the  bot- 
tom of  each  cell  rclU  againA  iht  p lint  where  three 
partitions  meet  on  the  other  fide,  which  give*  u all 
the  Arength  poflihle.  The  bottom  of  a cell  may  ei- 
ther be  one  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  fide  partitions; 
or  it  may  be  compukd  uf  fcvrral  planes,  meeting  in  a 
(olid  angle  in  the  middle  point.  It  is  only  in  one  of 
theft  two  ways  that  all  the  cells  can  be  fimilar  without 
lofing  room.  And  for  the  fame  intention,  the  planet, 
of  wlitch  the  bottom  ia  comp  ifed,  if  there  be  more 
than  one,  muA  be  three  in  number,  and  neither  more 
nor  fewer.  It  has  been  demonArated,  that  by  making 
the  bottoma  of  the  cells  to  confiA  of  three  planes 
meeting  in  a point,*  there  is  a faving  of  material  and 
labour  no  way  inconfiderable.  The  bees,  as  if  ac- 
quainted with  theft  principks  of  folid  geometry,  follow 
ihcrn  m>iA  accurately;  the  bottom  of  each  ciU  being 
compofed  of  three  pbnes,  which  make  obtufe  angles 
with  the  fide  partitions  and  with  one  another;  and 
meet  in  a point  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom ; the  three 
angles  uf  this  bottom  being  fupported  by  three  parti- 
tions on  the  other  fide  of  the  comb,  and  the  point  of 
it  by  the  common  interitcf  ion  of  tbefe  three  partitions. 

One  initance  more  of  the  mathcraaticAl  ikili  difplaycd 
in  the  Aiu£ture  of  a honey -comb  defenres  to  be  men- 
tioned It  is  a curious  nuthematscal  problem,  ai%ob<a 
pftc'if<  {xn^lt  the  three  planes  which  cornpofc  ihe  bottom 
of  a cell  ought  to  meet,  in  order  to  make  the  grtateft 
pufliblc  faviug  of  materiakaod  labour.  'J'bis  is  one  of 
thole  problems  belonging  to  the  higher  pans  of  ma- 
thematics, which  arc  called  problems  of  muxima  and 
nuMima.  The  celebrated  M'i^ur'tn  refolved  it  by  a 
fluxionary  calculation,  which  is  to  ba  fonod  in  the 
Tranfaciioos  of  thc  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
detcrmiucd  prccifely  the  angle  required.  Upon  the 
moA  ixa^  rnenfuiati.m  which  the  lubjc6t  could  admit, 
he  afterwards  found,  that  it  is  the  very  angle  in  which 
the  three  plane-  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a hooey- 
comb  do  actually  meet. 

**  Shall  wc  a(k  here.  Who  taught  the  bees  the  pro- 
perties of  folids,  and  CO  tefolvr  problems  of  maxiwia  and 
^ If  a honey- comb  were  a wotit  of  human  art,  * 
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fifty  min  of  common  fcnfc  «»oiild  conclude,  without 
hdilalioD,  ihit  he  who  invcnud  the  conAiuAioo  mull 
have  underflood  the  principles  on  which  it  was  con- 
flniAcd.  We  need  not  fay  that  bees  know  none  of 
thefe  thinn.  Tliey  work  moll  geometriciUy  without 
9iny  knowledge  of  geometry;  fomcwhit  like  a child, 
who  by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ  makes  good 
mufic  without  any  knowledge  of  muCc.  The  art  is 
not  in  the  child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.  In 
like  manner,  when  a bee  makes  its  combs  fo  ^eome* 
trically,  the  geometry  iii  not  in  the  bee,  but  tn  that 
Great  Geometrician  who  made  the  bee,  and  made  all 
things  in  number,  weight,  and  meafure.** 

We  have  given  a fiiU  detail  of  the  ftruAure  of  a 
honey  comb,  beesufe  it  is  an  tffed  of  indip^  which 
cannot  be  confounded  with  the  operations  of  reaCun. 
The  author  of  7"Ar  Noturat  of  Animaht  juftly 

ofiTcndcd  with  that  theory  which  treats  of  injl'viffixr  mo^ 
iivftt  which  reprefentt  the  human  mind  as  a hunJU  of 
inUinclE,  and  of  which  tire  ohjeA  Teems  to  be  to  de- 
grade mankind  to  the  level  of  brutes,  has  very  lauda- 
bly exerted  his  cnd(a«ours  to  det(£l  its  weaknefs,  and 
to  rxpofe  it  to  conttmpt.  But  in  avoiding  one  ex- 
treme, he  feems  to  have  run  into  the  other;  and  whtld 
Jie  maintains  the  rights  of  his  own  fptcies,  he  almod 
taifes  the  brutes  to  the  rank  of  men.  **  It  is  belter 
^he  fays)  to  fhare  our  rights  with  others  than  to  be 
entirely  deprived  of  them.*'  This  is  ceitainly  true; 
and  DO  goc^  man  will  hefitate  to  prefer  his  theory  to 
that  of  hii  antagonid : but  we  fee  no  neceflity  for 
adopting  cither;  the  phenomena  may  be  accounted 
fur  without  degrading  tcafon  to  the  level  of  inllindt, 
or  elevating  indind  to  the  dignity  of  reafon. 


^Ve  (lull  readily  allow  to  Locke  (c),  that  (bme  of  I«0io4t 
the  inferior  animals  fcctn  to  have  perceptions  of  parti-  • 
cular  truths,  and  within  very  narrow  limits  the  faculty  onfo^ae. 
of  reafon : but  we  fee  no  ground  to  fuppofe  tint  their  cs&^  (he 
natural  operations  are  performed  witli  a view  to  con  ieferioran;- 
fcquences  $ and  therefore  cannot  perfoade  our  (elves, 
with  this  hidorian  of  theirs,  that  thefe  operations  zrt 
the  refult  of  a train  of  rcafooing  in  the  mind  of  tbc  thdr  nata* 
animal.  rd  opoa- 

He  acknowledges  indeed,  that  their  rcafoniog  and 
thinking  powers  are  remarkably  deficient  when  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  men ; that  they  cannot  take  fo  full 
a review  of  the  pad,  nor  look  furward  with  fo  peo^ ra- 
ting an  eye  to  the  future  ; that  they  do  not  accumu* 
late  obfervatiun  upon  obfervation,  or  add  the  expe* 
ricnce  of  one  generation  to  that  of  anotlier;  that  their 
manners  do  not  vary  aor  their  cuftoms  fludluate  like 
ours  ; and  that  their  arts  always  remain  the  fame, 
without  degeneracy  and  without  improvement.  “The 
crow  (he  obferves)  always  builds  its  nrd  in  the  fame 
way  ; every  hen  treat*  her  young  with  the  fame  mea- 
furc  of  affrCkion  ; even  the  dog,  the  hurfe,  and  the  fa- 
gacious  elephant,  feem  to  a£l  railicr  mechanically 
than  with  dcfign.  From  fuch  hally  obfervations  as 
thifc,  it  has  been  inferred  (he  fays),  that  the  brutes 
are  diredlcd  in  their  actions  by  fomc  royderious  in- 
fluence, which  impels  thetn  to  employ  their  powers 
unintentionally  in  performing  actions  beneficial  to 
themfelvcs,  and  fuitaltle  to  their  nature  and  circum- 
dances.” 

And  are  thefe  obfervatioos  indeed  hadyf  and  is  this 
inference  ill  founded  f To  us  the  matter  appears  quite 
olherwiCe.  If  the  arts  of  brutes  and  otl^r  animals 
6 have 


(c)  “ For  if  they  hare  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  mere  machines,  as  fome  would  have  them,  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  have  fome  reafon.  It  feems  as  evident  to  me,  that  fume  of  them  do,  in  cettain  indances, 
rea^n,  as  that  they  have  fenfe ; but  it  is  only  in  paiticular  ideas,  jufl  as  they  received  tbeol  from  the  fenfes. 
'Jltcy  are  the  bed  of  them  tied  up  within  thofe  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not,  as  1 think,  the  faculty  to  enlarge 
them  by  any  kind  of  ahdradion.”  ^Jp*y  ^ Human  VtnUrflatuUng^  Book  II.  chap.  1 1. 

This  is  in  part  a jud  obftTvation,  and  ferves  to  account  for  many  phenomena  which  later  wr  icrs  have  de- 
lived  fiom  inllind.  T'he  author  of  The  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hidory  had  “ a cat  that  frequented  a clofet, 
the  door  cf  which  wai  faiUned  by  a common  iron  latch.  A window  was  fituated  near  the  door.  When  the 
doer  was  fluit,  the  cat  gave  herfrlf  no  uncaftnefs.  As  fixin  as  die  tired  of  her  confinement,  fhe  mounted  on 
the  folc  of  the  window,  and  with  her  paw  dexteroudy  lifted  the  latch  ind  came  out.”  This  prai^tce,  which 
ve  ere  told  continued  for  years,  mud  have  been  the  confequence  of  what  Locke  calls  reafoning  in  particular 
ideas.  It  could  not  be  the  rffedt  of  indinci;  for  mAin6t  is  adapted  only  to  a date  of  nature,  in  which  citt 
have  neither  latches  to  lift  nor  doors  to  open ; and  as  it  ts  not  faid  that  the  animal  attempted  to  lift  the 
latches  of  other  doors,  we  are  not  auibotifed  to  infer  tliat  this  particular  a^ion  was  the  confe-qacnce  of  rea- 
foning in  ideas  enlarged  hy  abflrs^ion : the  cat  had  repeatedly  fecn  one  door  opened  by  an  exertion  which 
(he  was  capable  of  imitating.  Vet  (hat  animals  have  no  power  of  enlarging  their  ideas,  is  a pofition,  of 
the  truth  of  which,  though  it  is  advanced  by  Locke,  we  arc  by  no  means  confident.  It  is  wrcll  Known  that 
crows  feed  upon  fcveral  kinds  of  (hetl-fifh  when  within  their  reach ; and  that  they  contrive  to  break  the  (hell 
by  raifii'g  the  f(h  toa  great  height,  and  letting  it  drop  u^ona  done  or  a rock.  This  may  perhaps  be  coufidered  as 
pure  iiiflin^  dirr^^ing  the  animal  to  the  proper  means  of  arcjuiring  its  foo-1.  But  what  ia  to  be  thought  of 
the  following  fadt,  which  was  communicated  to  us  by  a geollcman  whofe  veracity  is  unquedioned,  and  wrbo, 
being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  theories  of  philofophers,  has  of  courlc  no  favourite  hypothefit  to  (upportf 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  J79>,  a pair  of  crows  made  their  ncA  in  a tree,  of  which  there  arc  feverml  planted 
round  his  garden ; and  in  his  momiDg-walki  he  had  often  been  amufed  by  witiiciTing  fui  iout  combats  between 
them  and  a cat.  One  morning  the  battle  raged  more  fiercely  than  ufual,  till  at  lad  the  cat  gave  way  and  took 
fhclter  under  a hedge,  as  if  to  wait  a more  favourable  opportunity  of  retreating  to  the  houfe.  The  crows 
continued  for  a (Kort  time  to  make  a threatening  noife;  but  perceiving  that  on  the  gtound  they  could  do 
nothing  more  than  threaten,  one  of  them  Ufted  a done  from  the  middle  of  the  garden  and  perched  wi(h  it  on 
t tree  planted  in  the  hedge,  where  flie  fat  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy  her  young.  As  the  cat  crept 
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inftlfiA.  have  a1way<  remaineil  the  fame  viitboQt 
^ ' racy,  and  without  improvement  i and  if  they  be  at 

the  fame  time  the  refuh  of  reafoning)  they  mud  either 
be  fo  perfed  that  they  cannot  be  improved»  or  fo  im> 
* f»ctfcA  that  they  cannot  degenerate.  That  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  a honey-comb  it  imperfeO,  no  man  baa  ever 
imagined.  We  have  feen,  that,  at  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  difeeming  the  end  nhich  it  it  intended  to  ferve,  it 
is  the  tneft  perfeA  llruAure  polbble : and  therefore,  if 
h be  tbc  refuh  of  the  ri'afoning  of  the  bee,  the  author 
muft  retra^  hit  afTertion  refpe6ting  the  extent  of  the 
reafoning  and  thinking  power*  of  inferior  animals}  and 
inheadof  faying  that  the)  are  remarkably  dehtient  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  men,  affirm  that  they  are  in> 
finitely  more  perfc<lrt.  No  human  ait  bat  yet  anived 
at  fuch  perfe^ion  at  that  It  might  not  be  improved } 
no  archited  hat  ever  bulk  a town,  or  pnnftrufled  a 
magazine,  which  he  could  mathematically  demon* 
hrate  to  be  of  the  very  beft  pofTihlc  form  for  the  end 
iotcodrd,  and  fo  abfolutely  pcrfc6t  as  to  be  incapable 
of  improvement. 

Bui  the  fame  author  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  **  the 


n>entioocd  {aw8  of  analogical  reafoning  do  not  jtiftify  the  idea 
cwu^cit  brutes  a£l,  on  any  occafion,  abfolutefy  wlth- 

’ out  deCgn.”  Nay,  he  fays,  it  feemi  more  probable, 
**  that  the  inferior  animals,  even  in  thofe  inllancet  in 
which  we  cjimot  tfj/imgujh  the  motives  which  actuate 
them,  or  the  views  with  which  they  proceed,  yet  a£i 
with  defign,  and  extend  their  views,  if  not  a great 
way,  yet  at  lead  a certain  length  forward ; than 
that  they  can  be  upon  any  occafion,  fuch  as  in  rear* 
jng  of  their  young,  building  ncfle,  3cc.  actuated  merely 
by  feeling,  or  over-ruled, by  fume  myfterious  influence, 
tinder  which  they  are  nothing  but  infenfible  iofiru- 
Bieots.'*  This  lad  plirafe  is  ambiguous.  If  by  iu* 
fenfible  indruments  it  be  meant  that  the  brutes  are 
confidered  by  the  advocates  for  inftin^  as  mere  ma* 
chines  without  the  faculties  of  fenfaiion  and  fpoota* 
neity,  the  author  is  combating  a phantom  of  his  own 
creation  ; for  we  believe  an  opinion  fo  abfurd  is  not 
now  maintamed  by  any  man,  (fee  BxuTt).  But  if 
by  infenfible  inflruments  be  meant  fuch  inllruments  aa 
a^  fpontancoufiy  without  being  confclous  of  the  end 
to  which  their  aAlons  lead,  he  appears  not  only  to 
be  egregioufly  mitlaken  in  hii  conje^ure  refpe^ing 
the  defign  of  brutes,  but  alfo  to  have  advanced  an  by* 
pothefis  contradi^ory  and  Inconfident. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  inferior  animals  afl  with 
even  In  thofe  infUnces  In  which  wc  cannot  di* 
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degene*  itingulfh  their  motives,  their  views  may  indeed  ex*  TofllaA. 

lend  but  a little  irmy  when  compared  with  infinity  j » ' 

but  certainly  they  extend  farther  than  oura  | for  there 
is  no  ufeful  work  of  man  condrud^ed  with  fuch  fkiU,ed,  aud 
but  that,  after  it  is  finlihed,  another  man  of  equal 
education  will  be  able  to  dillingui/h  the  general  dc* 
fign  of  the  ariift.  But  if  the  inferior  animals,  on  all 
occasions,  aft  with  defign,  wc  (hould  be  glad  to  know 
the  defign  of  the  bees  in  forming  the  cells  of  their  combs 
in  the  manner  which  wc  have  m largely  deferibed.  IDo- 
thefe  little  animals  indeed  know  that  a comb,  confiding 
on  both  fidea  of  hexagonal  cells,  with  the  bottom  of 
each  compofed  of  fcvcral  planes  meeting  In  a certain  fo* 
ltd  angle,  and  fo  formed  as  that  the  b^tom  pf  a cclf 
on  the  one  fide  Ihall  red  upon  the  partitions  between 
tl)c  celts  on  the  other  fide,  is  in  all  rrfpefta  the  mod  pro- 
per both  for  holding  their  ftorcsof  honey  and  for  rear- 
ing their  young  I And  do  they  likewlfe  know,  that  its 
excellence  arifes  from  the  preclfc  figure  and  polition  of 
the  cells,  by  which  there  is  a very  confidersblc  faving 
of  labour  and  materials,  whtHl  the  comb  at  the  lame 
time  has  the  grcaird  pofldblc  drength,  and  the  greateli 
poflible  capadouruefs  ? If  they  know  all  this,  and  act 
with  a view  to  thefe  ends,  it  mud  indeed  be  confelTed 
that  bees  are  rational  creatures,  and  that  their  thinking 
and  reafoning  powers  far  furpafi  thofe  of  men  i for 
they  have  from  the  cariicd  ages  made  difeoveries  in  the 
higher  mathematics,  which  there  is  rcafoo  to  believe 
were  altogether  unknown  to  the  human  race  till  the  br- 
ginning  of  the  prefcnl  century,  and  which  at  this  mo- 
ment are  beyond  the  coropreheofiotr  of  oine-ieoibs  of 
mankind  in  the  moft  enlightened  nation  on  earth.  If 
this  be  a conclufion  too  abfurd  tu  he  admitted,  there 
is  no  other  alternative,  but  cither  to  fuppnfc  that  by  this 
artificial  drufture  of  their  Cells  the  bees  have  fomc  other - 
end  in  view,  which  we  cannot  didingullh ; or  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  they  are  over-ruled  by  feme  myde- 
rious  influcuce,  under  which  they  are  nothing  but 
fpontaneous  agents,  unconfeious  of  the  end  to  which 
their  operations  tend.  W'hich  of  thefe  conclufioos  is 
the  mod  ratiooaj,  we  will  not  offer  fuch  an  infuU  to 
the  underdandiog  of  our  readers,  as  to  fuppofe  the 
meaneft  of  them  capable  ofeatertaining  a doubt.  'I'hat 
a honey  comb  is  confini^ed  with  defign,  wc  mod  rea- 
dily admit  } but  the  defign  is  not  in  the  bees,  but  in 
the  Creator  of  the  bees,  who  dire^s  their  operations  to 
their  own  good,  by  what  the  author  with  great  pro- 
priety terms  a myHerious  influence  (i>). 

But  he  thinks  it  an  uuanfwerwble  argument  in  fup*^^  '’jec* 

. porttioa  to  itt 


along  under  the  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied  her  by  flying  from  branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree ; 
and  wheo  at  taA  puU  ventured  to  quit  her  hiding*placr,  the  crow,  leaving  the  trees  and  hovering  over  her  iis 
tbc  air,  let  the  done  dsop  from  on  high  on  her  back.  That  the  crow  on  this  occafion  reafoned,  is  fclf-cvident ; 
and  it  feems  to  be  Hitle  Icfs  evident,  that  the  ideas  employed  in  her  reafboiug  were  erjarged  beyond  (bofo 
which  (he  had  received  from  her  fenfes.  By  her  fenfes  ihe  may  have  perceived,  that  the  (hell  of  a fiih  is 
broken  by  a fall ; but  could  her  ferfes  inform  her,  that  a cat  would  be  wounded  or  driven  off  the  field  by  ihw 
&U  of  a done  ? No ; from  the  effect  of  the  one  fall  prefcivcd  in  her  memory,  (he  mud  have  inferred  the  othsr 
by  her  power  of  ieafcnir.g. 

(d)  ^ough  thta  vray  of  aAing  U undoubtedly  myfterious,  yet  it  (hould  not  appear  extraordinary  even* 
to  a mao  who  is  not  a philufopber,  as  we  fee  examples  of  it  daily  in  our  own  fpccies  : Fur  a mao  under  the  di- 
rcAion  of  another  of  fuperior  ur.derflaoding,  wDl  ufe  means  to  accomplilh  ah  end,  without  having  any  idea  of 
either}  and  indeed  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  deftiaed  by  God  aod  nature  to  In 
governed  in  that  way.’’  /facimt  Vol.  111.  p.  352* 
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tnOmA.  port  of  hii  theory,  that  io  the  perfiirmaoce  of  thofe 
- » ' ad^iona,  in  which  animali  tic  faid  to  be  guided  bv  uo* 

erring  tn&io£i,  different  iodiriduaU  difplay  different 
nrodca  of  c>'Odudl;  aod  io  hii  opioion^  to  talk  of  in« 
llioiflivc  principles  which  admit  of  improvemeotf  and 
accommodate  themfclves  to  circuoiAaocea,  is  merely  to 
introduce  new  terms  into  the  language  of  plulofopby  { 
for  he  afGrou,  that  no  fuch  improvement  or  accommo* 
dation  to  circumttances  can  ever  take  place  without  a 
comparifon  of  ideas,  and  a dedudion  of  inferences. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  author  here  alludes  to  thofe 
animals  which,  in  their  mod  Important  operationa,  are 
known  to  tt\  differently  in  different  countries.  Thua 
the  oArich  in  Senegal,  where  the  heat  is  exceflivr,  ne« 
gle^B  her  eggs  during  the  day,  but  fits  upon  them  in 
the  night.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however, 
where  the  degree  of  heat  is  lefs,  the  offrich,  like  other 
birds,  fils  upon  her  eggs  both  day  and  night.  In 
countries  infefled  with  morke)’i,  many  birds,  which  in 
other  climates  build  in  bufhes  and  clefts  of  trees,  fuf> 
pend  their  nells  upon  ficoder  twigs,  aud  thus  elude  the 
rapacity  of  their  enemies. 

It  maybe  thought,  that  a determination  of  the  mind 
of  the  brute  to  a&fo  varioufly  upon  different  occalions, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  without  judgment  or  inirlli> 

fence.  But  before  our  author  had  lb  confidently  af* 
rmed  that  fuch  accommodation  to  circumttances  can 
never  take  place  without  a comparifon  of  ideas  and  a 
dedudion  of  inferences,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
confiderhow  nature  ads  in  other  org^niaed  bodies,  fuch 
as  the  vegetable.  Wc  fee  that  a vegetable;  retied  io 
the  comer  of  a dark  cellar,  will  bend  itfeJf  tosvariis  the 
light  which  comes  in  at  the  window  s aod  if  it  be 
made  to  grow  in  a flowerpot,  with  its  head  down* 
wards,  it  will  turn  itfelf  iolu  the  natural  pofiiion  of  a 
plant.  Can  it  be  ruppofed,  that  (be  plant,  in  cither 
cafe,  docs  what  it  does  from  any  judgment  or  opinion 
that  it  is  bell,  and  not  from  a neccfiary  determination 
of  ill  nature  i But.  further,  to  take  the  cafe  of  bodiea 
unorganized,  how  (hall  we  account  For  the  phenomena 
which  chemiflry  eahibils  to  us?  When  one  body  unites 
wilhanother,aad  then,  upon  a third  being  prefentedto  it, 
quits  the  firfl,  and  unites  itfeif  uith  it,  fhall  wefuppoTe 
that  this  preference  proceeds  from  any  prediledion  or 
opinion  that  it  is  better  to  cleave  to  the  one  than  to  the 
other,  from  any  comparifon  ^f  ideas  or  dedudion  of 
inferences  ? Or  (hall  we  not  rather  fay,  that  it  proceeda 
from  an  original  law  uf  nature  impreffed  upou  it  by  that 
Being  who  mediately  or  immediately  direda  every  mo* 
tioD  of  every  the  minuted  atom  in  the  univerfe?  And  if 
fo,  why  may  not  inflind  be  an  original  dcicrmioation 
of  the  mind  of  the  animal,  of  whicli  it  is  part  of  the 
nature  or  eflence  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  certain  cir* 
cumftances,  00  which  depends  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  or  the  continuation  of  the  kind  ? Indeed  it 
cannot  be  otherwife,  if  we  have  defined  inliind  proper- 
ly ( fur  no  man  ever  fuppofed,  that  when  animals  work 
inflindively,  they  ad  for  no  purpofe.  It  is  only  ai* 
firmed  that  the  purpofe  is  not  known  to  them.  It  is 
known,  however,  to  the  Author  of  inflind ; who  knows 
likewife  that  the  fame  purpofe  muA  in  difTertnt  cli* 
mates  be  promoted  by  different  means,  and  who  ac* 
cordingly  determines  the  operattoas  of  animals  of 
the  fame  fpecici  to  be  different  under  different  circum* 
ftancet. 
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But  though  we  cannot  agree  with  this  author  svhen 
he  affirms  that  no  accommodation  to  circumffaoces  can  ' ■ v ■ ^ 
ever  take  place  without  a comparifon  of  ideas,  we  rea*  |,  j,, 

dily  admit  that  no  faculty  which  is  capable  of  improve  cspsbU  4 
roent  by  obi'ervatioa  and  experience  can  in  propriety 
of  fpeech  be  termed  inflind.  Inflind  being  a po(Uivc““*** 
dftermiflatiuQ  given  to  the  minds  of  animals  by  the 
Author  of  nature  for  certain  purpofes,  mull  neceflarily 
be  perfed  when  viewed  in  coanedion  with  thofe  pur- 
pofes:  and  therefore  to  talk,  as  Mr  Smeliic  does,  of  the 
improv<me»t  of  inflind,  is  to  perplex  the  underilanding 
by  a perverfion  of  language.  T^rc  is  not,  however,  a 
doubt,  but  chat  reafon  may  copy  the  worka  of  Inflind, 
and  fo  far  alter  or  improve  them  as  to  render  them  fub> 
fervieat  to  other  purpofes  than  thofe  for  which  they  were 
originally  and  inflindivcly  performed.  It  was  thus  in 
all  probability  that  man  at  firfl  learned  many  of  the 
mod  ufeful  arta  of  life. 

“ Thy  art*  pf  building  from  the  bee  receive; 

**  l.eu’n  uf  iht'  luule  cu  plough,  the  Worm  cn  weave; 

“ Lc.irii  of  tbe  (itfc  nautilu*  to  fail, 

**  Spread  the  rlun  oar,  and  cutch  che  dnvirg  gale. 

But  the  arta  thus  adopted  by  men  are  no  longer  the 
works  of  inilind,  but  the  opcraiions  of  reafon  inflis* 
enced  by  motives.  This  is  fo  obvioudy  and  undeniably 
true,  that  it  has  compelled  the  author  laft  mentioned  to 
coufefs,  in  that  very  fcCtlon  which  treata  of  inllinds 
improvcablc  by  experience,  that  “ what  men  or  brutes 
learn  by  experience,  though  this  experience  be  founded 
00  inflind,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  inllindive 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  derived  from  experience  and 
obfervatiun.  lofliad  (he  fays)  fhuuld  be  limited  Ut 
ftsch  adions  as  every  individual  of  a fpecies  cxens  with* 
out  the  aid  either  of  experience  or  imitation.**  Thia 
is  a very  jufl  diiiindion  between  inflind  and  experiences 
but  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  author’s  theory  we  know  not.  It'  would  cer- 
tainly be  a very  arduous  talk ; but  it  is  a talk  from 
which  wc  arc  happily  relieved,  as  his  theory  and  ours 
have  liulc  rvfemblance. 

Having  thus  proved,  we  hope  to  the  fatisfadion  of 
our  readers,  that  there  is  fuch  a prtndple  as  inflind  In 
the  inferior  animali,  and  that  it  is  effentially  different  _ 
from  human  reafon  ; let  us  return  to  our  own  fpecics, 
and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  occafioni  upon  which  thcr  rherc 
man  ads  inflindivcly,  and  what  thofe  occafions  are.be  any  oc* 
This  is  aquclUon  of  fome  difficulty,  to  which  a com-” 
pletc  aod  fatisladory  •nfwcr  will  perhaps  never  be 
ven,  and  to  which  wc  have  not  the  vanity  to  lliinkiraioaivc- 
that  fuch  an  anfwer  will  be  given  by  ua.  Tbeprio-*!?  n 
ciplc  of  ajona/tim  (to  be  explained  afterwards  undcr”®^ 
the  article  McTAPHysics)  operates  fo  powerfully  in 
man,  and  at  fo  early  a period  of  life,  that  in  many 
cafes  it  feema  to  be  impoffible  to  di^'nguifli  the  ef* 
feds  of  babit  from  tbe  operations  of  nature.  Yet  there 
are  a few  cafes  immediately  conneded  with  the  prefer- 
vation of  the  individual  and  the  propagation  of  the 
kind,  in  which  by  a little  attention  thefe  things  may  be 
dtflinguiflied.  We  have  already  given  an  inflance  in 
the  fucking  of  a child,  which  we  believe  to  be  an  o* 
peration  performed  by  inflind.  Dr  PiieiUey,  how- 
ever, thinks  difTcremiy:  *•  The  adion  of  fucking 
(fays  he),  1 am  confident,  from  tny  own  obfervation^^ 
is  not  natural,  but  acquired.**  What  obfervatiun^  they 
were  which  led  him  to  this  conduGon  he  has  not  told 
4 «5s 
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tnftIrA.  tad  we  ctAOot  inepBe;  bat  every  obrerrstioo 
^ wbtch  wc  ourfelvc*  h»vc  nude,  compeb  at  to  bcliefc 
• tliat  an  atttm/t  to  fuck  ii  natural  to  cluUreii.  It  bas 
been  obferred  by  the  author,  of  the  PKUofophy  of  Na. 
loral  Hiftory,  that  the  ioftioA  of  fucki'og  u not  excited 
by  toy  inell  peculiar  to  the  loothcr,  to  nulk,  or  to 
any  ot)ier  fubftance  I for  that  infanta  fuck  iodifenmi* 
natcly  Cfcry,  thing  brought  into  contad  «ith  their 
moaua.  He  therefore  infere,  that  the  dgfirt  of  fuck- 
ing ti  and  coevaf  with  the  appetite  for  air.  The 

oMcmtioo  ia  ceruialy  Juft:  but  a dtfci(]^  of  Dr 
Aiieftley'aroay  objeffc  to  the  inference}  for  “ in  fucking 
and  fwdlowtoa  our  food,  and  in  many  fuch  ioftancea, 
itk  exceedingly  probable  (faya  the  Db^or),  that  the 
adkwa  of  the  mufclcs  are  originally  autpmahe,  having 
bees  fo  placed  by  our  Maker,  that  at  firft  they  arc  fti* 
mobted  and  contrafi  mechanically  whenever  their  ac- 
tion ii  reqai£te.**  This  is  certainly  the  cafe  with  re- 
fped  to  the  tnotioD  of  the  mufelea  In  the  aAion  of 
breathtag ; and  if  that  aAion  be  of  the  Came  kind  and 
pi^c^  mm  the  very  Came  caufe  with  the  a^ioo  of 
fucking^  and  if  a child  never  (how  a defire  to  fuck  but 
when  (hmthtog  ii  brought  into  cootaA  with  iti  mouth, 
Dr  Prieftky'a  account  of  thia  operation  appeara  to  ua 
much  more  fatiifa^ry  than  that  of  the  autbort  who 
«6  attribute  it  to  inftinft. 

loftaaeea  of  But  the  adtona  of  breathing  and  fucking  feem  to 
hananae-  egentiallT  in  fevenl  particulara.  They  arc  in- 
dmU^y  both  performed  by  mcana  of  air ; but  in  the  for- 
ifiiUiiAtm.  mer,  a ebud  for  many  montha  exertt  no  fpomaneooa 
efibft,  whilft  a fpontaneoua  effort  fee  mi  to  he  abfolute* 
ly  neceilaiy  for  the  performance  of  the  latter.  Of  this 
indeed  we  could  not  be  certain,  were  it  true  that  infanta 
never  exhibit  fymptoma  of  a e»j/b  to  fi^  bat  when 
(bmethlng  ia  aftually  in  conud  vrith  uk\t  oiouthi } 
for  the  mere  aO  of  fucking  then  might  weU  be  fop- 
pofed  to  be  antomatic  and  the  effed  of  irriatioo:  But 
thla  Ii  not  the  cafes  A healthy  and  vigorona  infant, 
wiihio  tea  raioutea  of  ita  birth,  givea  the  plaioeft  and 
tnoft  unequivocal  evidence  of  a dc6re  to  fuck,  before 
any  thing  be  brought  into  aflual  cootaA  with  ita 
mouth.  It  ftretchea  out  ita  neck,  and  tuma  ita  bead 
from  fide  to  fide  apparently  in  Queft  of  fimithiMg  t and 
that  the  obje^of  ita  purfuit  ia  (omething  which  it  may 
/nrl,  every  man  may  fatiafy  hsmfelf  by  a very  convincing 
experiment.  When  an  infant  ia  tnua  ftretchiog  out 
iu  neck  and  moving  ita  head,  if  any  thing  be  made  to 
touch  any  part  pf  ita  face,  the  little  creature  will  in- 
flaotly  turn  to  the  objed,  and  endeavour  by  quick 
alternate  motiona  from  fide  to  fide  to  feixe  it  with  ita 
mouth,  in  the  very  bme  manner  in  which  it  atwiya 
feieea  lhc  breaft  of  ita  nurfe,  till  Uoght  By  experience 
to  diftioguifli  ubjcdla  by  the  fnfe  of  fight,  when  thefc 
• Bltemate  motiona,  being  no  longer  ufeful,  are  no  longer 
employed.  If  thia  be  not  an  inftaace  of  pure  ioftiod, 
wc  know  not  what  it  ia.  It  cannot  be  the  refuh  of 
afTociation  or  mechanifm  : for  ^en  ihe  ftictehiog  of 
the  neck  takea  place,  nothing  ia  in  comaA  with  the 
chdd'a  mouth,  and  no  allbcution  wliicb  iocludea  the 
«aof  fucking  can  have  been  formed.  Afibciationa  of 
Meta  are  the  coofeqiiencea  of  fimoltaneoua  imprelGooe 
frequently  repeated  } but  when  the  child  firft  declarci, 
•I  ^tnly  ai  it  could  do  were  it  poirefted  of  languan, 
ita  vriih  to  fuck,  it  haa  not  received  a fioglc  imprefboo 
with  which  that  wifh  can  polhbly  be  aSbeiated. 
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Were  Dr  Ptieftley  to  weigh  thefc  faAa,  of  the  Imth 
of  which  we  are  certain,  wc  doubt  not  that  hia  well-  - » 

known  candor  arould  make  him  rctraa  the  aftertion, 
that  aU  the  aAiora  which  Dr  Reid  and  othera  refer  to 
iaftind,  are  either  automatic  or  acquired.  The  greater 
part  of  thofe  adUona,  aa  well  aa  of  the  apparently  in- 
AinAivc  principlca  of  belief,  we  have  no  doubt  are 
acquired:  but  we  are  perfuaded  that  a child  fucka  ita 
nunc  aa  a bee  builda  it  ceU,  by  tnftinfl } for  upon  no 
other  hypoibefis  can  we  account  for  the  fpontaneoua 
effort!  exerted  in  both  thefe  operation!:  and  we  think 
it  00  difgracc  to  our  fpeciea,  that  tn  fome  few  cafei  we 
fhould  ad  from  the  fame  principle  with  the  iaferior 
creation,  aa  nothing  feema  more  true  thau  that, 

Reaibo  nife  o'er  iaftind  u wc  c»r> ; 

In  thii  *tu  Ood  ihu  wnrki,  in  itue  ’lit  mao. 

We  have  faid,  that,  in  the  favage  Rate,  the  fexea^o 
together  for  the  firft  time  by  inftind,  without  any 
view  to  nffipriog,  and  perhape  with  no  Jetermmaie  idea 
of  enjoyraent.  Thia  opinion,  wc  believe,  haa  been 
geueraiiy  maintained  1 but  it  ta  controverted  by  Dr 
Hartley.  “ Here  (faya  he)  wc  are  to  obferve,  firft, 
that  when  a general  pteafurible  ftate  ii  introduced, 
either  by  dired  imprefl(Qiu  or  by  aftbeiaud  mfiuencea, 
the  organa  of  generation  muft  fympathixe  with  this 
genend  ftate,’  for  the  fame  remfons  aa  the  other  parta 
do.  They  mnft  thertfore  be  affeded  with  vibraiiooa 
in  tbeir  oervea,  which  rife  above  indifference,  into  the 
Hmiti  of  pleafure,  from  youth,  health,  grateful  ali- 
ment, the  pleafurea  of  imagination,  ambition,  and 
fympathy,  or  any  other  caufe  which  diffufea  grateful 
vibration!  over  the  whole  fyftem.—Sccoodly,  aa  thefe 
organa  are  endued  with  a greater  degree  of  fcnfibility 
thus  the  other  pMa,  from  tbeir  make,  and  the  peculiar 
ftrodure  and  difpofitioo  of  their  nerves,  whatever  thefe 
be,  we  toay^exped  that  they  fhould  be  more  affeded  by 
tb^  genei^  pleafurable  ftatet  of  the  nervoua  fyftcm 
than  the  other  parta.— Thirdly,  the  diftenfion  of  the 
cella  of  the  /emittaUt,  and  of  the  JinuJtt  of  the 

n/mt/,  which  take  place  about  the  time  of  puberty, 
muft  make  thefe  organa  more  particularly  irritable 
then.**  Hia  fourth  obfervation  refpeda  a ftate  widely 
different  from  that  of  nature,  and  tnerefote  Is  nothing 
to  the  puipofe  : bot  hia  fifth  ia,  that  **  the  particular 
fhame  which  r^arda  the  organa  generation,  may, 
when  confidered  ai  an  affociated  circumllance,  lilU 
other  paioa,  be  fo  far  diroinifbed  aa  to  fall  within  the 
limita  of  pieafure,  and  add  confklcribly  to  the  fum 
total.” 

To  thia  excellent  and  able  writer  we  may  allow  the 
truth  of  thefe  obfeavatioDa  (though  fome  of  them 
might  certainly  be  controverted);  and  yet  deny  hia 
co^uGoo,  that  **  they  ve  fufficieot  to  account  for  the 
general  defirei  which  are  obfervable  in  young  perfuni,  * 
and  that  thofe  defiret*are  of  a faditioiit  nature.**  For 
fuppofing  every  thing  which  .he  menuont  to  take  place 
by  mere  meckuifm  and  affociation ; that  the  organa 
of  generation  are  tnitated,  and  certain  cella  ahd  finufes 
diftended  ; the  only  Inference  which  can  be  fairly  drawn 
from  fuch  premifea  ia,  that  at  the  age  of  puberty  young 
men  and  women  muft  from  thefe  caufet  experience  cer- 
tain fcelingt  ^d  wanta  which  they  knew  not  before  ; 
but  furely  meebamfm  and  affociation  cannot  teach  them 
tlic  ule  of  the  organa  of  geocratioD,  or  point  out  the 
only  mcana  by  which  their  new  fecUnga  can  be  gnui- 
1*  1 fied : 
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IltdivA.  (ird  • and  therefore,  u we  fee  thefe  meani  inmiaUf 
puffued  by  all  animal*  tational  and  inational,  without 
experience  and  witli- ui  inttruflion,  wc  mull  refer  ihc 
mutual  dclirc  of  the  fexe*  to  a bi(jhcr  principle  than 
mere  mechanifm  and  a(r<xiaiioQ  } atid  that  principle 
can  be  nothing  but  inllmd. 

Bendea  ihtfc,  we  think  the  aAIon  of  eating  may 
be  attiibuled  to  iiiKind.  It  i*  certainly  performed  by 
a fpofiTancous  exertiuu  of  the  proper  organ*  ; and  that 
exertion  ia  firtl  made  at  1 time  of  life  when  we  hare. no 
conception  of  the  end  which  it  ferxes  to  accomplilh, 
and  ihertNjrc  cannot  be  influenced  by  motires.  It 
muil  indeed  be  confefled,  that  the  firit  ad  of  chewing 
i*  pcriormed  by  a child,  not  for  the  piirpofe  of  mafli> 
eating  food,  but  to  quicken  the  operation  of  nature 
in  the  cuttini;  of  teeth  : and  perhapa  it  may  be  faid, 
that  the  pleating  fenfation  of  ti^e,  whi.h  i»  then  firll 
experienced,  anJ  afleiward.i  remembered,  prompts  the 
child  to  continue  at  intenrala  the  exertion  of  chewing 
after  all  it*  teeth  are  cut  t fo  that  though  the  ad  of 
eating  is  not  performed  with  a visttf  to  toe  raaiiicatiun 
of  fooii  or  the  nouriihment  of  the  body,  it  may  yet 
be  pciforrocd,  not  from  any  inftinCtive  impulse,  but 
merely  from  an  early  and  deep-rooted  affbetation.  But  in 
anfwer  to  this  it  i*  fufficient  to  ilk.  Who  taught  the  in. 
fant  that  the  adof  chewing  would  quicken  the  operation 
of  nature  in  the  cutting  of  teeth  ? Not  reafon,  furrly, 
nor  experience ; for  an  infant  knowt  nothing  of  iccih 
or  the  manner  in  which  they  grow  : and  if  it  be  grant- 
ed. that  for  this  purpose  ii  was  originally  impelled  by 
fomc  internal  and  mytlerious  influence  to  perform  the 
adiun  of  chewing,  we  arc  not  inclined  to  deny  that 
tile  operation  may  be  continued  for  other  purpofes  by 
mean*  of  atrociation. 

in  human  work',  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 

A th>'Ufand  niovcfnci  (»  fearer  rt<  {■urpefegaui  i 

In  God‘«,  « ne  Itnak  can  it>  ts  A produce, 

Yet  ferve-  to  feeu  H to-/  f ’tn  other  ufe. 

Tbi*  ia  found  philofophy  confirmed  by  obfenration  and 
dsily  experience  : but  though  in  the  work*  of  God,  one 
priodple  producea  many  confequencea.  and  though 
perhaps  there  i*  not  a principle  which  fhIU  under  our 
cognisance  more  fruitful  than  that  of  alTuciation, 
yet  if  it  be  not  fufficient  to  account  for  the Jir^  o3  of 


chewing,  we  caonot  refer  to  it  alone  as  to  the  fource  IuftlnA. 
of  that  operation.  Shonld  it  be  faid,  that  the  gums ' ' v 
of  an  infant  are  at  the  period  of  cutting  iceth  fi  irritable, 
that  the  moment  any  thing  1* applied  to  them  the  Jawa 
perform  a motion  merely  automatic,  which  we  millake 
for  the  fpoiitaneou*  efled  of  inflind;  flill  we  would 
a(k,  What  prompli  the  child  to  apply  every  thing  toita 
mouth  ? Does  the  irritation  of  the  gums  cuntrad  the 
mufelea  of  the  arm  ? By  a bigot  for  mechanifm  thit 
might  be  faid,  were  it  true  that  the  arm  of  an  infant, 
like  a piece  of  cl<Krk'Work,  ii  always  fo  regulaiiy  moved 
a*  to  bring  its  hand  diredly  into  contad  with  its  gums : 
but  tbit  is  far  from  being  the  cafe;  an  infant  makea 
many  unfucocfslul  cfTurts  to  reach  its  mouth,  and  doee^ 
nfit  accomplilh  it*  purpofe  till  after  repeated  iriiU. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged  I for  when  men  adopt  a h- 
vouriic  hyputhefis  they  will  allege  any  thing  in  its  fup- 
port),  that  infanta  are  taught  to  carry  thinga  to  their 
mouths  by  the  plcafing  fenfation  received  from  the  ap* 
plication  of  their  niirfe*  hrealls,  and  continue  the  prac- 
tice from  habit  and  afTociation.  But  il  is  certain  that 
they'  do  not  btgin  (his  pradice  till  teeth  arc  forming 
in  their  gums ; and  then  they  ufe  fuch  thing*  as  they 
ihemfcivca  carry  to  their  mouths  very  differently  from 
the  breads  of  their  nnrie  : they  conflantly  chew  anJ  bite 
their  rattles,  though  they  vcr>'  fcid  *m  bite  their  nurfec. 

As  this  pradice  cannot  be  begun  from  a principle  of 
afTociation,  fo  it  appears  to  ui  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
tinued upon  fuch  a principle.  Were  the  fenfation  ex- 
perienced by  an  infant  when  chewing  a hard  fublance 
a pleafing  fenfation,  the  remembrance  of  the  pleafure 
might  as  a motive  prompt  il  to  repeat  the  operation  : 
but  it  ia  obvious,  that  by  prefling  a gam,  through 
which  a tooth  is  making  its  way,  againft  any  thing 
hard,  the  infant  muil  experience  a painful  fenfation ; 
and  therefore  the  influence  which  impels  it  to  continue 
this  operation,  mud  be  fomething  more  powerful  than 
pleafure  or  pain  (a). 

I'hcfe  three  adioni,  then,  by  which  infanta  fuck,  hy-p|,j^m,y 
which  they  chew  their  food,  and  by  which  mankind  he  other 
arc  propagated,  have  undeniably  their  origin  in  in- 
ftind.  There  may  be  many  other  human  ad iona 
which  derive  their  origin  from  the  fxme  fource  (d)  limiUlGKle 

« but  to  dlfito- 

guilh  from 
(he  eflcAi 

of  habic 


(a)  .A  learned  phylician,  to  whom  this  article  was  fhown  in  manufeript,  and  to  whofe  animadrerfions  it  it 
indebted  for  grea*  part  of  what  merit  it  may  pofTefv,  thinks  that  the  pain  arifing  from  ihc  cutting  of  teeth  it 
mUeviaifii  hy  the  chewing  of  hard  fuhdances,  and  that  this  is  the  caufe  of  that  inclinatlun  which  infanta  have 
perpetually  to  chew.  'I'o  give  pr.ibability  to  an  opinion  which  admits  not  of  dired  proof,  he  nbferves,  that 
the  violent  pain  in  ihe//jni  f>enu  occafioncd  by  a done  in  the  bladder,  ia  certainly  alleviated  by  rushing  the^ilijffe 
and  pulling  the  prepuce,  which  w ihrivfore  a very  frequent  employment  of  all  who  are  aflllded  Mciih  that  dreadful 
diforder.  Noiwithflanding  the  deference  which  we  willingly  pay  to  the  judgment  of  our  friend,  we  can  per- 
ceive no  analogy  between  thrfe  two  cafes,  which,  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  bis  argument,  ought  to  be  not  only^ 
ana)  igous  but  fimilar  It  is  well  known  that  rubbing  the  giant  penit  will  aimed  at  any  time  give  a pleafing 
fenfation  ; an  i it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  two  oppofite  (erifations,  excited  at  once  in  the  fame  place,  may  counter- 
balance each  other,  fo  as  to  leave  the  oatieat  equally  free  from  pleafure  and  pain.  But  is  U conceivable,  that 
to  prefs  again  i a bard  fuhflanrr  a Kum  in  which  a tooth  is  forming,  fhould  excite  a pleafing  fenfation  ? If  it 
be,  our  fricTid’a  opinion  acconn**  better  than  ours  for  the  c9nUnunnu  of  the  pradice  of  chewing ; but  ftill  it 
mud  be  inJlmO  which,  on  either  fuppufittun,  Jitfi  direda  the  infant  to  that  operation,  for  it  canoot  be  iegtm 
either  from  reafon  or  experience. 

(o)  The  retlleffnrfs  which  perpetually  accompanies  the  ptflage  of  a llane  from  the  kidneys  through  th« 
ureters,  ha#  by  many  been  confiJerrd  as  the  cfTed  of  indind  t and  their  opinion  is  not  without  a pUufible 
foundation.  In  a nephritic  paroxyfmi  n man  rifci  fram  bis  duur>  throws  hunfclf  down  with  tIoIcocc^  and  rifea 

^ ngixa 
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TnOinA.  but  in  » Ante  of  civil  focictjr  it  ii  very  difficult,  if  not 
impoflible,  to  difttnguifh  them  from  the  effedi  of  early 
bihit(c). 

Such,  however,  ii  the  prefent  impatience  of  that  la* 
hour  without  which  effeds  cannot  be  traced  to  their 
caufc»,  that  every  phenomenon  inhuman  nature,  which 
to  farmer  philofuphera  would  have  occalioocd  difficul- 
ty, i»  now  thought  to  be  fufficicntly  accounted  for  by 
referring  it  to  feme  inftindl  as  iu  particular  caufc  ; and 
be  who  can  provide  himfetf  with  a fufficient  number 
of  thefc  inilin^i,  for  the  reality  of  which  he  offer*  no 
proof,  fc&tB  hitnfrlf  in  the  philofopher'i  chair,  and 
drcaica  that  be  is  dilating  a fyffem  of  fciencc,  whilll 
he  is  only  retailing  a collcdion  of  anecdotes.  A phi- 
It  lofopher  of  ihie  fchoot  has  lately  earned  the  do^rinc 
AAions  er-  inftjiiAive  principUs  fo  far,  as  to  attribute  the  fu- 
aw^uted  °f  '***  other  animals,  chiefly  to  the 

gveal  number  of  inllinfls  with  which  his  mind  is  endow, 
ed  1 and  among  thefc  he  reckons  (not,  wc  believe,  as 
charactcrifticofoiirfpcciesio  conlriLdiftinftion  toother 
auim«lii,but  as  part  of  iheinflin^tive  bundle  in  the  targe- 
nefi  of  which  out  fuperiority  coofifts)  “ the  voUing  of 
ur  'me  and  rxfrrrrra/,  fnetxingt  rttraSim  «f  the  mufclt  1 up- 
on the  application  of  any  painful  ftimului,  the  moving  of 
the  eyedtds  an''  oibrr  parts  of  the  body.**  Tbefe  he 
fays)  are  cffc^sof  original  intUn^s,  and  cffential  to  the 
cxitlence  of  y^ung  animals.  With  this  writer  inllin^ 
is  fometimes  reprefented  a«  looking  into  futurity,  and 
ading  upon  mulivci  which  has  hitherto  been  confidcr- 
cd  as  the  province  of  rrsfon  and  the  characlrriHic  of 
man  : here  the  fame  iflllind  is  confounded  with  ir- 
ritation and  mechanifm  t aod  if  this  mode  of  philofo- 
phifing  continue  In  fafhion,  we  fhsll  not  be  furptifed 
to  hud  men,  braffs,  birds,  and  vegeubles>  confidcrcd 
byfomrotber  writcrasnothing  moretbandifferent  fpccies 
of  the  fame  genus  of  lieings,  that  are  all  actuated  by  the 
great  and  univcrfal  principle  of  inftin^.  If  fneezing  and 
the  rctra^ioD  of  the  tnufclcs  upon  the  application  of  any 
painful  Hiaulus  be  acliuns  of  iutliucl,  there  cannot  be  a 


doubt,  upon  the  received  principlcsof  philofophy, but  that  TnftinA' 
the  contra^Ion  of  the  leaves  of  the  fenfittve  plant  upon  ' 
the  application  of  any  bimulua  proceeds  tikewife  from 
indint^  : nay,  a piece  ofleaiher  mull  be  endowed  with 
inilin<^ ; for  it  loo  retra^s  upon  the  application  of 
the  painful  Aimulus  of  fire.  All  thefc  are  evidently 
fipiilar  effects  produced  by  the  fame  or  fimilar  caufes} 
fur  in  the  operations  of  fneezing  and  retracing  the 
mtifcles  upon  any  painful  application,  there  is  nut  the 
Icall  fpontancuuB  exertion  ua  our  part,  no  co-operation 
of  mind  more  than  in  the  cotiiradi  >a  of  the  leather 
and  the  plant.  With  refped  to  the  voiding  of  mine 
and  excrement,  it  ia  obvious,  that  at  Hril  thefc  opera- 
tions aie  performed  without  any  effort  of  fpontaneity; 
and  that  a voluntary  power  over  the  mufcles  which 
are  fubfervient  to  them  is  very  gradually  acquired. 

IMne  and  excrement  irritate  the  bladder  and  guU, 
which  are  fupplied  with  branches  of  the  fame  nerves 
that  fupply  the  abdominal  mufclcs.  But  it  is  wtU 
known  that  the  irritation  of  one  branch  of  a nerve 
brings  on  a contrsdion  of  the  mufclcs  which  are  fup- 
plied by  the  other  branches.  Urine  and  excrement 
therefore  are  evidently  expelled  by  the  mechanical 
rontiadion  of  the  organs  of  excretion  : ind  to  attri- 
bute ihcfe  evacuations  to  inpind^  is  equally  abfurd  as  to 
fay,  that  water  or  any  other  foft  fubtiance  pent  up  in  a 
vrffc!,  and  prcflVd  equally  on  all  Adc^,  makes  it  efcape 
by  inji'ttid  through  the  eallcA  paffage.  It  is  Jiflicult 
to  gurfi  what  the  author  means  by  the  initiative 
motion  of  the  eye*Iids  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Titerc  is  a motion  of  the  eye  lids  wirich  is  vo- 
luntary, and  an  Jthcr  which  is  involuntary.  The  former 
proceeds  from  f.»rac  motive,  to  exclude  too  great  a 
glare  of  liglit,  or  to  guard  the  eye  againd  a forefeen 
mifehief,  and  is  therefore  the  rcfult  of  rcafan  asdidin- 
gu'Aied  from  tnfltnA  : the  Utter  » obviouAy  the  effedt 
of  affuciation,  which  took  place  in  early  infancy  and 
produced  a habit.  Infants  for  fevcral  days  after  birth 
do  out  wink  with  tbeir  eyes  upon  the  approach  of  one's 
L 1 a hand 


again  he  knows  not  why.  Thefc  motions  are  certainty  performed  by  fpoirtaneous  exertions;  and  as  they 
lend  to  quicken  the  defeent  of  the  Hone,  jjiey  ferve  the  heft  of  purpofes.  Yet  though  they  are'not  perform- 
ed wiih  this  view,  and  though  nine  tcfichs  of  mankind  know  nothing  of  their  fulutary  tendency,  we  would 
not  be  too  poAtive  that  they  proceed  from  inffitiCt.  A man  fuffering  violent  pain  tries  every  fxperimttU  to 
procure  relief ; and  if  ihtfc  inceffaut  changes  of  poffure  be  begun  with  any  view  of  this  kind,  however  indiltinCt, 
they  commence  from  reafun,  and  may  be  continued  by  habit.  If  they  be  begun  with  no  view  whatever,  they 
arc  imdoubtcdly  infUn^ive. 

(l>)  **  As  iniellr£^  is  latent  fur  a conAderable  time  In  the  individuals  among  us,  and  mull  have  been  latent 
for  a very  lung  time,  perhaps  for  ages,  among  favages,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Nature,  in  that  natural  and 
primitive  Hate,  would  leave  us  unprovided  with  what  Ihe  has  fd  bountifully  bellowed  upon  other  animals. 
\VKat  particular  inftindi  man  then  had,  it  ts  difficult  to  fay  ; but  this  we  may  be  affured  of,  that  he  had  all  that 
was  ntceffary  for  his  being  and  well-being:  but  not  fo  much  would  be  nccvffary  to  him  as  to  other  animai-t, 
wlrofc  fcconomy  is  more  ariifidnl  than  tlut  of  man,  hU  being  very  Ample,  and  much  refemhling  that  of  cattle 
and  hotfes.  After  he  had  acquired  inieUcil,  reafon  would,  in  fume  meafure,  fupply  thr  place  of  inUin^  : and 
there  remains  nothing  now  of  tnllinA  among  ns,  except  what  appears  in  our  infants  before  they  have  got  the 
ufe  of  rcafon  ; fuch  as,their  applying  to  the  hreall  of  the  mother  for  nounfhmcnt.  By  the  ufe  of  imelleft, 
and  the  arts  and  fcicnces  invented  by  us,  wc  have  formed  a fyfiem  of  life  allugcthcr  different  from  the  natural.** 
Jinc'unt  AfeUiph^itt,  vol.  ii.  page  300. 

Whether  intellect  was  fur  ages  latent  among  fjvagrs,  tbts  is  not  the  proper  place  to  inquire.  It  is  % 
qncAion  which  may  be  confidcrcd  afterwards,  when  the  autlior’s  opinion  I'cfpcCttng  the  J9ur  mnJi  in  invu 
paffv*  under  our  review  : but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  thefc  peculiar  fcntiinents,  the  reafon  here  affignctl 
lor  the  difficulty  of  afccruining  the  genuine  iolUncU  of  man,  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  thought  fuffici- 
cntly  on  the  fubjed- 
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r.A.  Land  or  anj  other  fub^oce  { but  after  having  ezperi* 
enctd  pain  from  too  much  light  or  aoj  other  thing 
which  hurt!  the  cjc,  and  that  pain  having  at  firft 
produced  an  automatic  motion  of  the  cyc-lida*  the 
motion  comti  in  time  to  be  fo  clofcly  aifociated  with 
iti  caufe,  that  the  very  appearance  of  the  Utter  pro- 
duces the  former.  In  all  this  there  ii  no  infltufi,  nor 
any  thing  which  rcfcmbles  in^nA : in  the  one  cafe, 
the  motion  of  the  eye  lids  ia  in  the  ftri^eft  fcofe  vo- 
luntary aud  ratiooal  t and  in  the  othcft  it  is  either  auto- 
matic or  the  tSeA  of  habit. 

**  The  love  of  light  (fays  the  fame  writer)  is  exhi- 
bited by  infants  at  a very  early  period.  I have  re- 
marked evident  fymptums  of  this  attachment  on  the 
third  day  after  birth.  When  children  are  farther 
advanced,  marks  of  the  various  paHir>ru  generally 
appear.  The  paflion  of  fear  Is  difcovtrablc  at  the 
age  of  two  months.  It  Is  called  forih  by  approach- 
ing the  hand  to  the  chitd’a  eye,  and  by  any  fudden 
motion  or  uaufual  noife.**  It  has  likewife  been  (ald» 
that  an  infant  may  be  put  into  a fright  by  an  angry 
countenance,  and  fouihcd  apain  by  Tmites  and  bUn- 
difhments  and  *'  that  all  ilufc  are  cafes,  of  pure  in- 
llincl  ” lo*  reply  to  which,  we  fcruple  not  to  af- 
fert  with  Dr  Pricflley,  that  an  Infant  (unlefsbyan 
infant  be  meant  a child  who  hss  a good  deal  of  expe- 
rience, and  of  courfc  has  made  many  ubfervations  on 
the  cunne^ions  of  things)  '*  ii  abfolutety  incapaUe  of 
terror.  I am  politivc  (fays  be),  that  no  child  ever 
fhowed  the  leall  fymptum  of  fear  or  apprehenfion 
till  he  liad  squally  received  hurts  and  had  felt  pain{ 
and  that  children  have  uo  fear  of  any  particular  per- 
fun  or  thing,  but  in  confeqnence  of  fame  conneffion 
between  that  perfim  or  thing  and  the  pain  they 
have  felt.  If  any  inAioA  of  this  kind  were  more 
neceflarj  than  another,  it  would  be  the  of ^e. 

But  every  lx>dy  muft  have  obferved,  that  infants 
fiiow  no  fign  of  any  fuch  thing ; for  they  will  as 
feadUy  put  their  finger  lo  the  fiame  of  a candle  as 
to  any  thing  clfe,  tiU  they  have  been  burned.  But 
after  feme  painful  experience  of  this  kind,  their 
dread  of  fire,  though  undeniably  the  effe^  of  alTo- 
elation,  becomes  as  quick  and  as  effr^ual  in  its 
operations  aa  if  it  were  an  original  ioilioftive  prin- 
ciple.’* We  moreover  do  not  hcfitate  to  fay, 
with  the  fame  great  philofopher,  that  if  it  srere  pof- 
fible  always  to  beat  and  terrify  a child  with  a 
placid  countenance,  fo  as  never  to  anume  that  ap- 
pearance but  in  thofe  circumAancts,  and  always  to 
ibothe  him  with  what  we  call  an  angry  countenance, 
this  connecliun  of  ideas  would  he  reverfed,  and  we 
Ihoukl  fee  the  child  frighted  with  a fmlle  and  de* 
lighted  with  a frown.  In  fad,  there  is  no  more 
reafon  to  believe  that  a child  is  naturally  afraid  of 
a fiown,  than  that  be  it  afraid  of  being  in  the  tiari; 
and  of  ihia  cbildrco  certainly  difeover  no  fign,  till 


they  luve  ciiher  fouu<l  fumetliing  difagreeable  ta 
them  in  the  dark,  or  have  been  told  that  there  is 
fomething  dreadful  in  it.  ' 

The  truth  of  thefe  obfm'iiims  is  fo  ohriuui,  that 
we  doubt  not  but  they  w!U  carry  c«>nvldion  to  the 
mind  of  every  reader.  For  though  it  fliouM  be  grant- 
cd,  that  fo  early  as  on  iheihiid  day  after  birth  children 
exhibit  IVmplomi  of  unrafuicfs  upon  tbe  fuddea  ex- 
clufion  otlight,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the 
Wof  light  isin  them  inftin‘fivc(a).  Light  operates 
upon  the  eye  by  contad,  and  communicates  lo  the 
infant  a feniation  of  touch.  If  that  fenfation  be  plea- 
fant,  the  child  muA  ncceflarily  feci  fome  degue  of 
unesfinefs  upon  its  removal,  juft  at  a full  grown  man 
muft  feel  uneafy  upon  being  deprived  of  any  pofilive 
pleafure.  But  is  jenjationt  or  pic.tfarc^  or  tlic  rtmavul 
of  pleafure,  pure  inilind  ? No,  furely. 

Thus  difficult  is  it  to  fay  in  many  cafes  what  ac- 
tions liave  their  origin  in  inftind.  and  what  art  merely 
the  efti  di  of  caily  affixiiation.  But  we  think  it  may 
be  fafely  affirmed,  that  no  adion,  whether  of  man  or 
brute,  which  is  deliberately  performed  with  a vlrw  to 
confequences,  can  with  any  propriety  be  fald  topiuceed 
from  tnftiod;  for  fuch  adions  are  the  effed  ot  reafon 
tnfiuenced  by  motives.  Deliberation  and  inftind  are 
ubvittuOy  incompatible.  To  fay  with  the  author  of 
the  Pbilofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory,  “ that,  when  we  are 
ftimulated  by  a particular  inftind.  inllead  of  inftacily 
obeying  the  impulfe,  another  inftind  arifes  in  oppofi- 
tion,  creates  hefilation,  and  often  totally  cxtinguiftics 
Xhe  crigmal  metive  to  adion,”  is  either  to  affirm  what  is 
apparently  not  true,  or  it  it  a grofs  perverfioa  of  Ua- 
goage.  Afotivet  oppofed  to  each  other  may  create 
hifitation,  and  a poweiful  motive  may  counterbsdaacc 
a feeble  inftind;  but  of  two  or  more  inftinds  operating 
at  the  fame  time,  and  oppofing  each  other,  we  have  no 
conception.  Inftind,  if  we  choofc  to  fpeak  a language 
that  is  intelligible,  means  a certain  impulfe  urKlcr  the 
diredioo  of  Supreme  Wifdom ; and  it  is  very  little  pro- 
bable that  fuch  wifdom  fiiould  give  oppofiie  impulfea 
at  the  fume  tiiftant.  fo  the  natural  works  of  animals, 
which  are  confclTcdly  under  the  influence  of  inftind, 
we  perceive  no  fymptoms  of  deliberation;  but  eve- 
ry one,  when  not  interrupted  by  external  violence, 
proceeds  without  liefitation  in  the  dired  road,  to  an 
end  of  uhich  the  animal  itfelf  knows  nothing.  The 
fame  would  be  the  cafe  «*lth  man  were  he  under  the 

Suidance  of  inftind:  and  it  is  vain  to  fay  that  the  ita- 
ind  of  /ear  is  daily  counteraded  by  amUtiott  and  re- 
/aUmrtUt  till  it  be  proved  that  fear^  amUiioa,  aodr^js/. 
meiU,  are  really  inftinds.  Of  this,  however,  the  author 
feeins  to  have  no  doubt.  Indeed  his  work  is  fo  libe- 
rally flort-d  with  thefe  principles,  fo  ufeful  to  every 
man  who  wifhes  to  acquire  the  name  of  a philofopher 
without  tbe  labour  of  invrftigation,  that  not  ooly^ar, 
amhaion,  and  re/eatnunty  but  cvro  Juper/utoa,  a^wcoieri, 

n/fcB 


(a)  It  may  with  equal  propriety  be  laid,  and  upon  apparently  better  evidence,  that  children  have  an  in  Aiodive 
love  of  (Ltrkaefi-  A child  who  has  been  for  fome  time  in  a dark  room,  will  exhibit  Hronpcr  fymptonM  of 
uneafinefs  upon  the  fudden  iotrodudion  of  candles,  than  he  would  upon  candles  being  fuddrnJy  carried  out  oS 
U room  which  bad  been  for  fome  time  illuminated.  This  fad,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  are  w'tll  known  to  every 
tnna  who>has but  barely  dipt  into  the  fcicnce  of  Optica:  but  ao  philofapher,  till  author  aroCc,  ever  thougkit 
of  acsouoting  for  it  by  the  ffiort  and  cafy  method  ofinftind. 
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ri,ftIcA.  rtJ^B  for  eminent  chara^^ert,  eeuarw,  hopt\  hene*  thing,  the  fucceCi  of  the  one  eecenanly  temii  to  the  lutTinA 
• Beatty  and  fympaihjy  are  all,  in  hli  opinion,  (un*  detriment  of  the  other : hence  the  fuccefe  of  the  one  ^ . 

plc  or  modified-  The  origin  of  fear  we  have  already  rival  ia  in  the  mind  of  the  oiherclofeljr  alTociatcd  with  . 
fetn  when  examining  the  infijoda  (aid  to  eabibit  pain  or  mifery  ; and  thii  aUbciation  remaining  aftet 
tb«mfcU<s  in  early  infancy  : let  ua  try  if  we  cannot  the  rivalfliip  which  occafioned  it  has  ccafcJ,  the  prrfon 
trace  fume  ether  individuals  of  this-  numerous  ^mily  in  whofe  mind  envy  is  thus  generate  ],  always  feds  pain 
to  the  fame  fource  t<f  early  anoclationa.  at  the  fuccefi  of  his  rival  even  in  aifairk  which  Itavc  no 

Soorcsof  cafe  then  feems  to  be  as  fallows.  Wc  firft  per*  relation  to  the  original  competition.  Thus  it  is  that 

ttiiser*  ccive  or  fuppufe  feme  real  gootl,  i.  c.  fome  fituefs  to  we  ate  apt  to  envy  thofe  perfons  who  refufe  to  be 

roe.  pron-otc  our  happinefs,  in  thofe  things  which  we  love  guided  by  our  judgmeota,  or  perfuaded  by  our  argu* 

or  defire.  Hence  wc  annex  to  thofe  things  the  idea  ments  1 For  this  is  nothing  clfe  than  a rii^fiiip  about 
of  plejfure  ; with  whleh  they  come,  in  time,  to  be  fo  the  fuperiority  of  judgment;  and  we  take  a fecrct  pride, 
clofely  aflbeiated  in  our  minds,  that  they  cannot  ever  both  to  let  the  world  fee,  and  in  imagining  ouriclves 
after  prefeut  themfelves  without  bringing  that  idea  that  in  pcrfpicacity  and  drength  of  judgment  wc  have 
along  witli  them.  'I  his  alTiKiation  likcwife  often  re*  nofupcrior. 

mains  even  after  tliat  which  firfl  gave  rife  to  it  is  quite  'I'hough  the  principle  of  alTociation  will  be  more 
forgotten,  or  perhaps  docs  not  cxid<  An  iudaucc  or  fully  explained  to  anc^hcr  place,  there  is  one  obfer* 
two  will  make  this  very  clear.  No  man  can  be  bora  vaiion  which  mud  not  be  omitted  heie;  it  is,  that  we 
a lover  oF  money  ; for  in  a date  of  nature  money  exifta  do  not  always,  nor  perhaps  for  the  mod  part,  make 
not : no  mao  therefore  tan  be  btirn  with  our  author's  thefe  adbciaiioni  ourfelves  but  learn  tliem  from  others 
iofilnd  of  avarice,  directed  in  the  manner  which  the  in  very  early  life.  We  annex  happinefs  or  mifery  to- 

mod  rofR«9yi  acceptation  of  that  word  denotes.  Yet  certain  things  nr  aAtoos,  becaufe  we  fee  it  done  by  our 

bow  many  men  are  the<c  ie  the  wotld,  who  have  as  parents  or  companions ; and  acquire  principles  of  ac* 

drong  a defire  for  money  a»  if  that  difirc  were  innate  tion  by  imitating  thofe  whom  we  edeem,  or  by  being 

and  indindlive  ; who  account  fo  much  money  fo  much  told,  by  thofe  in  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  pUce 
happinefs;  and  who  make  the  mcie  pojfcdioo  of  gold  confidence,  that  fuch  condud  will  promott^our  happi* 
and  filver,  without  any  thought  or  drfign  of  uGog  nefs,  and  that  tlie  reverfe  will  involve  ua  in  mifery. 

. them,  the  ultimate  ^nd  of  all  their  aetiuns^  This  ia  nut  Hence  the  fon  too  often  tnberila  both  the  vicea  and 
becaufe  the  love  of  money  is  born  with  them,  for  that  the  party  of  bit  father  aa  well  aihii  edate;  hence  na* 
k impcflible  ; but  becaufe  they  fiid  perceive  a great  tional  viituea  and  ricei,  dirpofitiont  and  opinlona;  and 
many  advantages  from  the  pofleflion  ol  money,  whence  hence  too  it  ii,|that  habits  formed  before  the  period  of 
they  conceive  a pleafure  in  having  it.  Hence  they  diftindl  remembrance  are  fo  generally  mtilaken  for  na* 
defire  it,  endeavour  to  obtain  it,  and  fiel  an  at^iial  tural  iodinds.  to 

pleafure  in  obtaining  and  pofTelTing  it.  Then,  by  From  the  whole  then  of  thia  inveftlgatioo,  we  think  Mco  pci^ 


pleafure  in  obtaining  and  pofTelTing  it.  Then,  by  From  the  whole  then  of  thia  inveftlgation,  we  think  Mco  pci^ 
dropping  the  intermediate  fteps  between  mooey  and  ourfelvea  warranted  to  coocluHe,  that  there  ia  an  *^*‘®***’7”’*^ii> 
happinels,  they  join  money  and  bappincfi  immediately  rial  di/Tereocc  between  mrchanifm  and  indiaA, 
together,  and  content  ihefnfelvea  with  the  phaoiafiic  between  boih  aadc  reafon ; that  mankind  perform  ac*tutMnaiic 
pleafure  of  having  it ; making  that  which  was  at  fird  tions  by  ea<^  of  thefe  principles,  and  that  thofe  ac*s&ui>. 
purfued  only  as  mtan$y  be  to  them  an  uhimaU  raJ,  in  tloni  ought  to  be  carefully  diftinguilhed  ; and,  though 
which  cunfids  their  happinifs  or  mifery.  The  fame  the  human  mind  is  unquefiionably  endowed  with  a few 
might  be  obfetved  concerning  the  third  after  know,  indlndla  necrlTary  to  the  prefervstion  of  the  individual 


which  cunfids  their  happirufs  or  mifery.  The  fame 
might  be  obfetved  concerning  the  third  after  know, 
ledge,  fame,  ambition,  and  mod  of  the  various  pur* 


ledge,  fame,  ambition,  and  mod  of  the  various  pur*  and  the  propagation  of  the  race,  that  by  far  the  greater 

fnits  of  life.  Thefe  are  at  fird  entered  upon  with  a part  of  thofe  a<^ions  which  are  commonly  faid  to  pro* 

.view  to  fome  farther  end,  but  at  length  become  habi*  ceed  from  infiio^  arc  merely  the  tffeCbs  of  early  ha* 

tual  cxcrcifes  ; with  which  the  idea  of  pleafure  is  fo  bits.  We  are  likcwil'e  nf  opinion,  that  the  pi^cnt  4f 
clofcly  adociated,  that  we  continue  the  purfuit  after  fadiionable  mode  of  refening  almost  every  phenomenon 
the  rcafon  from  which  it  was  at  fird  begun  has  entire*  in  human  nature  to  a panicular  indin^  as  its  ultimate 
]y  vaniihed  from  our  mlnd«.  Hence  alfo  we  may  ac*  caufe,  is  hurtful  to  fcieiicc,  as  tcodiih;  to  check  allphenoai^ 
count  for  another  of  our  author's  md^JUd  ir^nQi^  the  further  inquiry  ; and  dangerous  in  morals,  at  making  n ta  in  h«. 

almod  diabolical  feeling  of  envy.  Mr  I«ocke  obferves,  people  implicilly  fallow,  as  the  tCUaiu  of  maiure  and  naturw 

that  there  arc  feme  men  entirely  unacquainted  with  this  naUtre*!  Goo,  Khc  a^urjy  or  impiouj 

psfbon.  His  abfcivalion  wc  believe  to  be  a j'jft  one  : of  their  rcfpe^live  counu.es.  ftinassim 

for  mod  men  that  are  ufed  to  reflediioo,  remember  the  INSl'lTUTES,  10  literary  hidory,  a book  con^ulcimsu 
time  when  they  were  fird  under  its  inBuence  ; and  taioing  the  elements  of  the  Roman  law.  esafe. 

though  they  did  not,  it  is  a thing  very  little  likely  that  The  intlitutei  are  divided  into  four  books  ; and  coo* 

the  l^neficcnt  Author  of  nature  Ihouldbave  implanted  tain  so  abridgment  of  the  whole  body  of  the  civil  law, 
in  the  human  mind  even  the  feeds  of  an  iodioA,  which,  being  dciigoed  for  the  ufe  of  dudenta.  See  Law, 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Rambler,  **  is  mere  6,*-*i  i.  and  43,  44. 

unmixed  and  genuine  evil."  Envy  is  that  pain  which  Instituts,  in  Scots  law.  When  by  difpoGtion 
aiifei  in  the  mind  upon  obferviog  the  fucceft  or  prof*  or  deed  of  entail  a number  of  perfons  are  called  to 

rerity  of  others;  not  houever  of  n/? others  indefinitely,  the  fuccefllao  of  an  eftate  one  after  another,  the  per. 

ut  only  of  thofe  with  whom,  upon  fome  account  or  fon  fird  oamed  is  called  the  hyHtttit,  the  w.ha% 
other,  the  envious  perfon  hat  once  had  a rlvaUhip.  /ufr/* 

But  of  fuch  a feeling  the  origin  is  obvious ; for  when  INSTITUTION,  In  general,  fignifies  the  efta* 
two  or  more  perfons  are  competitors  for  the  fame  blilhing  or  fouitding  CoActhing.^ln  the  canon  and: 

V com* 


O 
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liftrufflt&t  common  law,  il  die  intefliog  a cleric  with  the  cd  the  infurtrt  or  mder^wriigrt : the  partici  Tor  whofc  Jnfurtiwe. 

larur>Dcc4  » rc^ory,  Ac.  which  U done  hy  the  fecuritjr  they  engage  are  calicd  the  tnfmrtd } and  the  ‘ w ^ 

, bilhop,  who  ufet  the  follow*  ing  formula  : **  1 inllitute  premium  ib  underrtood  to  be  paid  when  the  infurance  ii 


I inllitute 

you  re«^or  of  fuch  a church  with  die  cure  of  foula, 
and  receive  your  care  and  mine.** 

lixSTiTUTioNj,  in  literary  mattera,  denote  a fyflem 
of  the  clemen’*  or  tulci  of  any  art  or  fcience. 

Thui  phvftcah  or  medicinal  inditutiona.  are  fuch 


made. 

On  this  fuhjr^,  we  ihall  conhder,  What  U neceiTary 
to  render  an  iofuraace  valid  ; When  the  riik  com- 
mences, and  when  it  terminates  :~-\Vbat  conllitutcs  a 
total  or  a partial  Infa What  pruof  of  k)fa  uneccflkry: 
as  teach  the  neceffury  ptecognita  to  the  pra^icc  of  me-  —and,  How  the  lofs  isadjuAcd. 

dicine,  or  the  cure  of  dircafes.  in  order4o  render  an  infurance  valid,  the  in* 

INSTRUMENT,  io  general,  whatever  is  fubfer-  fared  muft  have  property  really  at  ilake ; the  voyt« 


vient  to  a caufc  in  producing  any  effecl. 

Mail>ematieii!t  Pbihfophicait  See.  //fiTxvMf/trf.  See 
AsTROVOWY.  iCLrCTRlClTy,GKOM&TRY,LEV£LLIMG, 
Mechanicr,  Orrits,  Pmiumatics,  5cc.  See. 

Ikstrvment  is  alfo  ufed  in  law,  to  fignify  fome 
fiublic  aCl,  or  authentic  deed,  * by  means  whereof  any 
Truth  is  made  apparent,  or  any  right  or  title  eiUblilh- 
ed,  in  a court  ofjuAirc. 

A’btorfW  /viraoMiA'r,  >n  Scots  law,  any  faA  certi* 
‘£ed  in  wtiitng,  undet  the  hand  of  a notary-public. 


muA  take  place  under  iliecircumtlancea  agreed  on{  the 
dangers  infured  againft  mull  uot  be  contrary  to  law  | 
and  a candid  account  rauA  .be  given- of  circumllaocca 
which  enhance  the  danger. 

I.  The  condition  oCpoiTcHlng  property  was  required 
by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  to  prevent  Ihips  from  being 
frai',;lui(.iuly  dellroycd  when  infureJ  above  their  value  | 
and  i<»difooorage  a prat^ce  which  had  become  cummoiiB 
of  converting  policies  to  the  ‘p«»p  of  mere  wagers. 
In  tranfaCiions  of  thU  kind,  as  the  infured  had  ou  pru* 


1N8UBKIUM  AGES,  (aac  -geog.).  a diHrifl;  of  perty,  and  could  claim  no  indemnification  fur  partial 


the  Tranfpadana  t fituated  between  the  Ticinus  to  the 
vrtB,  the  Addua  to  the  call,  the  Padus  to  the  foulh, 
aind  Orobii  to  the  north.  The  people  called  Infuhra 
by  Livy,  Infuhri  by  Ptolemy,  JJomhra  by  otrabo. 
Now  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

INSULAR,  anything  belonging  to  an  ifland.— 
Infular  fituations  arc  productive  of  many  happy  cotife- 
<)ucocea  to  the  inhabitants,  both  with  refpeCt  to  the 
edimate,  fecunty,  and  convenience  for  commerce  { fur 
• particular  account  of  which,  fee  Island  and  Coast. 

INSULATED,  in  architedure,  an  appellation  gi- 
▼eng  to  foch  columns  at  Hand  alone,  or  free  from  any 
contiguous  wall,  like  an  ifland  In  the  fca } whence  the 
name. 

Insuiatbd,  in  eledrical  experiments.  When  any 


clamaget  fa  the  infurers,  having  lud  their  wager  by 
the  fhip's  being  lufi,  could  claim  110  abatement,  though 
part  was  faved  : accordingly,  (he  policies  contained 
ciaufefl  of  intercil  or  no  interetl,  free  from  average,  and 
without  benefit  of  falvagc.  All  fuch  policies  are  dc* 
claird  invalid. 

This  reUridion  does  not  extend  to  privateers,  nor 
to  Blips  trading  to  the  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe  plania 
tions. 

Infurances  are  commonly  made  as  iutercB  ihall  ap* 
pear ; and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  infured  to  prove  the 
value  of  his  property,  rhe  value  of  the  goods  may 
be  proved  by  the  invoices  { and  the  coquet  muft  be 
produced,  if  required,  to  in’lrudtlut  the  goods  were 
adually  (hipped.  It  is  admitted  to  v.Uue  the  fhip  at 


body  is  prevented  from  communicating  with  the  earth  prime  colt  and  charges,  deduding  thf  freights  that 
by  (he  interpofition  of  an  clcittric  body,  it  is  laid  to  be  have  been  drawn  fince  purchafed,  if  the  proprietora  ' 
in/uLjttd.  See  Electricity,  p.418.  choofc  to  Band  to  that  rule;  but  they  arc  not  redric* 

INSURANCE,  in  law  and  commerce,  a contrad,  ted  to  it.  Sometimes  the  value  of  the  fhip  or  goods  ia 
▼vhereby  00c  party  engages  to  pay  the  lollei  which  the  expn;flcd  in  the  policy  ; and  this  value  mull  be  admit* 
other  may  fuBain.  fora  ftipulated  premium  or  confide-  ted,  although  it  be  higher  than  the  true  one:  but  it 
ration.  The  mofl  common  forts  are,  Infurance  againit  ia  incumbent  on  the  Infured  to  prove  that  he  had  pro* 
the  dangers  of  the  feas,  infurance  againfl  fire,  infurance  perty  at  flake  ; and,  if  the  property  be  trilltn^  in  coin- 
4>f  debts,  and  infurance  of  lives.  parifiin  of  the  fuen  infured,  the  iofuraoce  will  be  fet 

I.  Jstvejsct  a^ain^  L9ft  cU  Sta^  is  a moll  benefi-  mfide,  as  an  cvafioii  of  the  fiaiute. 

€ial  iaditutkm,  for  promoting  the  (ccurity  of  trade,  and  Expeded  prulitt,  and  bounty  no  the  whale-fi(hcry» 
preventing  the  ruin  of  individuals ; and  is  now  con-  if  fpecified  in  the  policv,  may  be  infured. 
duded  by  a regular  fyflem  of  rules,  eftablifhed  by  the  When  the  value  is  lefs  than  the  fum  infured,  the 
interpofition  of  the  leginsture,  the  dcdfi(Mi  of  the  courts  owners  nuy  claim  a return  of  premium  for  the  ex- 
of  juilice,  and  the  pradice  of  merchants.  cefs. 

It  is  canied  on  to  the  bell  advantage  by  public  com-  If  tliere  be  feveral  policies  on  the  fame  fnbjed,  of 
panics,  or  by  a confidcrshlc  number  of  private  perfuns,  ditrerent  dates,  ibe  earlier  one  is  valid,  and  the  others 
each  of  whom  only  engages  for  a fmall  fum,  on  the  lame  mull  be  vacated.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  date,  they 
▼eflcl.  There  are  two  public  companies  dlablifhcd  mull  be  vacated  in  equal  proportiooi. 
by  afithorily  of  parliament,  viz.  the  London  and  Royal  When  a policy  is  vacated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
Exchange  Infurance.Companics.  For  procuring  fub-  under-writers  have  a right  to  retain  per  cent,  for  their 
fcripiion  by  private  perfbos,  brokers  are  generally  em-  trouble. 

ployed,  who  extend  the  policy  or  contrad  of  infu-  In  the  cafe  of  a cargo  intended  for  A,  but  after- 
ranee,  procure  fubferiptiuDS,  and  affid  at  fettling  wards  fcni  to  B.  both  capefted  it,  and  infured,  and  D 
loUcs.  They  are  imiilcd  to  an  allowance  for  their  claimed  for  the  value  on  its  being  loll.  The  uodcr- 
trouble,  generally  5 per  cent,  on  premiums,  and  a per  writers  anfwerrd,  that  it  was  a double  infurance,  and 
cent,  on  Ioffes.  they  ouglit  only  to  pay  their  proportion.  Judgment  was 

Tlis  parties  who  engage  to  pay  the  damage  arc  call-  given,  finding  them  lubk  for  the  whole,  and  rcfervlog 
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tjifimaae.  to  th^m  any  demand  competeot  agaioft  the  uoderw*-*- 
1-  » ten  who  infured  for  A. 

Frauda‘emly  to  call  away  or  dcAroy  a ihip  iofured 
above  ita  value,  u felony. 

j.  If  the  ftt?p  do«  not  proceed  oa  the  voyage,  or  if,* 
Wing  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it  departa 
without  convoy,  the  infurance  muft  be  vacated. 

If  the  extent  of  a trading;  voyage  be  uncertain,  the 
longed  one  in  contemplation  it  drferibed  in  the  policy, 
and  it  ia  aerced  that  part  of  the  premium  (hall  be  re- 
lumed if  the  voyage  be  fhorteord.  In  like  manner,  in 
time  of  war,  when  lufuraiHre  ia  made  without  condition 
of  convoy,  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  bere* 

‘ turned  in  cafe  it  fail  with  cmivuy. 

When  a fhip  ia  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it  is 
tmderdotxl  from  the  ufual  place  of  convoy  (r.  g.  the 
Downs),  and  it  ti  inftired  t,ill  it  arrive  there. 

The  common  proof  of  failing  with  convoy  is  the  pro- 
du6ion  of  failing  orders  } but,  if  a (hip  be  prcvected 
by  the  weather  from  receiving  the  failing  orders,  other 
proof  may  be.admitted. 

A (hip  was  iofured  from  the  Thames  to  Malifax, 
warranted  to  fail  from  Portfmouth  with  convoy.  The 
convoy  had  failed  before  the  (hip  arrived  there,  and  the 
onderwriieri  declined  to  infure  it,  without  convoy,  for 
. the  reft  of  the  voyage.  They  were  found  liable  to  re- 

turn part  of  the  premium,  retaining  only  in  proportion 
to  the  accuftomed  rate  from  London  to  Portfmouth. 
This  dccinon  feeins  to  eftablifh  the  following  principle, 
tbal,  when  the  voyage  petfirmed  ia  only  part  of  inat 
deferibed  In  the  policy,  and  when  the  ri(k  can  be  pro- 
portioned, the  underwriters  are  bound  to  return  part 
of  the  premium,  though  there  be  no  agreement  for 
that  purpofe. 

But,  if  a (hip,  infured  only  againft  the  hazards  of 
the  fea,  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  infured  have  no 
right  to  claim  a return  of  premium,  though  the  cap- 
ture happen  foon,  under  pretence  that  little  fca-hazard 
was  incurred. 

If  a (hip  deviates  from  the  voyage  deferibed  in  the 
policy  without  necrflicy,  it  fets  afide  the  infurance. 
An  intention  to  deviate  is  not  fufHcient  to  fet  it  alide  ; 
there  muft  be  an  acfusl  deviation ; and,  even  in  that 
cafe,  the  infurera  are  liable  for  damages  fuftained  be- 
. fore  deviation. 

It  is  no  di  vtaiion  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  the  accu-* 
domed  place  of  convoy,  nor  to  the  nc.ireft  place  where 
Bcccffiiry  repaits  may  he  had.  Deviation,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fmugglirg,  if  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
owners,  dors  not  fet  afide  the  infurancer  nor  when  the 
mafter  is  forced  by  the  crew  to  return 

In  tnfuranccs  to  the  £aft-  Indies,  and  home,  the  in- 
fureri  are  underftood  to  take  the  ri(k  of  detention  in 
the  country,  and  of  country  voyages. 

3.  Infurance  of  prohibited  goods,  ai;jtnft  the  rifk  of 
feizure  by  the  government,  is  unlawful,  and  invalid. 
The  iofurers,  infured,  brokets,  and  all  accclTuries,  are 
liable  to  the  fine  of  500 1. 

4.  If  the  infured  have  any  information  of  more 
than  common  danger,  they  muft  reved  every  foch  c»r- 
cumftance  to  the  infurers,  otherwife  liic  policy  is  fet 
slide. 

This  rule  is  eftublilhed  for  the  prefcrvalioij  of  good 
frith  ; and  there  are  feveral  ftrong  decifioni  in  fup 
port  of  it.  If  'afhip  be  fpokc  to  leaky  at  fca.  or  if 
Cbeie  be  a report  of  its  being  loft,  ihcfc  circumUuccf 


mull  be  commoaicated  to  the  infurers.  Even  the  Infurspce. 
concealment  of  a falfc  report  of  lofs  vitiates  the  infu-  • 
ranee  { and,  if  the  (hip  be  afterwards  loft,  though  in  a 
different  manner,  the  mfured  will  recover  nothing.  In 
a voyage  from  Caroling  to  Londun,  amither  (hip  had 
failed  to  days  after  that  which  was  infured,  and  ar- 
rived feven  days  before  the  infurance  was  made  ; and 
the  concealment  of  this  circumftancc.  though  the  fa£t 
was  not  proved  to  the  fatirfaf^ion  of  the  jury,  waa 
confidercd  as  fufllcicnt  to  fet  it  afide.  Alfo,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  American  war,  a (hip  being  in- 
fured from  Portugal,  by  the  month,  without  condc- 
feending  on  the  voyage,  failed  for  North  America^ 
and  was  taken  by  a provincial  privateer.  Tiie  infurera 
refufed  to  pay,  becaufc  the  hazardous  deftinatton  waa 
concealed  ; and  it  w'as  only  upon  proof  of  the  infured 
being  equally  ignoiant  of  it  that  they  were  found 
liable. 

But  the  infured  are  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
CDcral  perils,  whtcli  the  infurers  are  underftoad  to- 
avr  in  contemplation  j dangerous  navigation,  Weft- 
Indian  hurricanes,  enterprises  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
like. 

Infurance  is  not  fet  afide  by  a imftake  in  the  name 
of  the  (hip  or  mafter,  or  the  like. 

Infurance  may  be  made  on  an  uncertain  (hip;  on< 
any  fhip  that  the  goods  may  be  loaded  on;  on  any 
(hip  that  A fhall  (ail  in  from  Virginia.  In  this  laft 
cafe,  the  policy  is  not  transferred  to  a (hip  which  A 
goes  on  board  during  the,  voyage. 

Setemllyt  If  a fhip  he  infured  at  and  from  a port,, 
the  infurance  commences  immediately  if  the  (hip  be 
there,  or  at  its  arrival  there.  If  it  be  damaged  when- 
preparing  for  a voyage,  the  infurers  are  liable;  but 
noc  if  the  voyage  be  laid  afide  for  feveral  years,  with 
confent  of  the  owners.  Infurance  from  a port  com- 
mences when  the  (hip  breaks  ground ; and,  if  it  fet 
fail,  and  be  driven  back  and  loft  in  the  port,  the  to- 
furers  are  liable. 

Infurance  on  goods  generally  continues  til!  they  be 
landed;  but,  if  they  be  fuld  after  the  (hip’s  arrival^ 
and  freight  contra^ed  to  anoihtr  port,  the  infurance 
is  concluded.  Goods  fenl  on  board  annthA  (hip  or  ' 
lighter  are  not  at  the  rifk  of  the  infurcr;  but  goods* 
fenl  adiure  in  the  long  boat  arc. 

Infurance  on  freight  commences  when  the  goods  are 
put  on  board 

Goods  from  the  E.tft  Indies,  infured  to  Gibraltar,, 
and  to  be  rclhip;  ed  from  thence  to  Britain^  were  put 
on  board  a (lore- fhip  at  Gibraltar,  to  wait  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rc-fhippittg.  and  were  lull;  The  cuflom  of 
putting  goods  aboard  a fture-(hip  being  proved,  the 
infurers  were  found  liable. 

Lofsof  fails  afhore,  when  the  (hip  is  repairing,  in 
comprehended  within  the  infurance.  What  is  ntcef- 
farily  underlioiHl,  is  infured,  as  welt  as  what  is  ex- 
prrffed  ; the  effential  means,  and  intermediate  fteps,  aa 
well  at  the  end.  Ships  performing  quarantine  are  at 
the  rifk  of  the  infurcr. 

TThirtilj^  The  infurers  are  liable  for  a total  lofs  when 
the  fubj^  perilhcs  through  any  of  the  perils  iofured 
againft.  Baratry,  ihou/hil  properly  fignlHcs  running 
away  with  the  (hip,  extends  to  any  kind  of  fraud  m* 
the  mafter  or  mariners.  Infurance  againft  detention 
of  priners  does  not  extend  to  fhips  that  arc  fclzed  fpf 
tnofgrcffiog.  the  Uwi  of  foreign  cououics. 

Th». 
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Joforaoee.  The  tnfurm  are  alfo  liable  for  t total  lo£i»  when  If  the  (hip  be  ftnuKled*  evidence  muft  be  taken  at  taforaace. 
t > -V— I > datnace  U fuftaincd.  and  the  lanainiog  propertjr  abaa*  the.  place  where  ftraaded. 

donea  or  vefted  in  the  infurcra.  Documenu  of  lo£i  mud  be  laid  before  the  ander- 

Ifaflup  be  flrandedi  or  taken,  and  kept  by  the  ^writen,  with  all  convenient  fpeed;  and,  if  cheic  be 
enemy,  or  detained  by  any  foreign  power,  or  feieed  fufficieiitly  clear,  the  lofalhould  be  immediately  (ettled. 
for  (he  fervice  of  (he  goTcromcot,  the  proprietora  have  The  underwritera  generally  grant  their  ooteait  a ipoaib 
a right  to  abandon.  or  fix  weeks  date  for  their  proportiona. 

But,  if  a fbtp  be  taken  by  the  eoetny,  and  be  re*  If  a dup  be  not  heard  of  for  a certain  time,  it  iiprc* 
taken,  or  makca  iu  efcape,  before  adion  againft  the  famed  bd  ; and  ^e  underwritera  are  liable  to  pay  the 
infuren;  have  (he  iofured  a right  to  abandon,  or  mud  funia  infured,  the  property  being  abandoned  to  thffft 
they  only  claim  for  the  damage*  fubftaiued  a»  an  ave-  in  the  event  of  the  ftiqr'a  return.  Six  raontha  arc  al* 
tage  lofs^  There  ire  oppofite  decifiona,  according  aa  loved  fona  voyage  to  any  part  of  Europe,  a year  to 
the  ctrcumAances  of  the  cafe  were  droog.  When  the  America,  and  two  year*  Co  the  Ead  Indies. 

‘ (hip  was  lone  detained,  the  goods  pcrilhable,  the  raj^  By  the  ordlntoce  of  Hambureh,  if  a (hip  be  three 
age  entirely  Tod,  or  fo  didutbod,  that  the  parfuit  of  it  months  beyond  the  ufual  time  of  performing  a voyage, 
was  not  worth  the  freight^  or  when  the  damage  ex*  the  onderwriteri  may  be  delired  to  pay  9a  /vr  rear, 
cecds  half  the  value  of  the  thing,  they  have  bceoTouiMl  on  an  abandon*  If  they  decline  H»  they  are  allowed 
intitled  ta  abandon;  (Gu&  agatnd  Withers,  1 Bur*  14  months  more,  and  then  they  moil  pay  the  foU 


row,  683.  V Blit,  if  the  voyage  be  completed  with 
httle  trouble  or  delay,  they  arc  not  intitled;  (Hamil- 
ton againft  Mendez,  2 Burrow,  iipH.}. 

The  infured  caniujt  claim,  at  a total  lofi,  on 
an  offer  to  abandon,  when  the  lofs  is,  in  ita  nature. 


value. 

A (hip  infured  againft  the  hazards  of  the  (ea,  but 
not  againft  the  enemy,  if  never  heard  of,*  is  prefumed 
loft  at  fea. 

SiJiAfyf  In  order  that  the  manner  of  fettling  lodea 


only  partial ; for,  if  tliis  were  permitted,  they  might  may  be  uoderftood,  we  muft  explain  what  is  meant  by 
devolve  the  lots  occalioned  by  bad  marketi  on  the  covering  property.  We  mentioned  already,  (hat  info* 
tnfurcra.  raocet  tor  greater  fnms  than  the  infured  had  really  at 

And,  in  all  cafes,  the  infured  have  thetr  option  Co  (lake,  were  contrary  to  law : but  fome  latitude  ia  aU 

abandon,  or  not.  They  oxay  retain  their  property  if  lowed  in  that  refpcA ; for  if  the  owner  were  Co  infure 
they  plcafc,  and  claim  for  an  average  lofi ; aiU  they  ao  more  than  the  cxaA  value  of  his  property,  he  would 
muft  make  their  option  before  they  ^im.  loCt  the  premium  of  infurance,  and  the  abatement,  if 

If  the  goods  be  fo  much  damaged,  that  their  vahm  any  was  agreed  on. 
is  Icfs  than  the  freight,  the  iofurers  arc  accountable  aa  For  example,  if  he  haa  good*  00  board  to  the  value 
for  a total  1o£s-  ^ of  lOoL  tad  tnfurea  the  Ume  at  y fer  cnt.  to  abate 

The  infurers  are  liable  for  general  average,  whea  2 fi€r  etuL  in  cafe  of  lofs ; then,  if  a total  lofs  bap* 
the  property  ia  charged  with  coutributlon  ; and  for  pen,  he  recovers  98L  from  the  iofurers,  of  which  yl* 
^xuticular  average,  when  the  property  it  damaged,  or  being  applied  to  re*idace  the  premium,  the  nett  fum 

part  of  it  deftroyeed,  fared  is  only  95  l.i  out,  if  the  valoc  on  board  be  only 

If  the  damage  be  fuibiiaed  through  the  (ault  of  the  Oil.  and  the  fum  inlur^  tool,  be  would  be  fuQy  in* 
(hip,  the  owners  of  the  goods  may  have  reconrfe,  eU  demoified  for  the  la(a  ; and  his  property,  ia  that  cafe, 
ther  againft  the  mafter  or  inrurers  ; and,  if  the  ia*  is  (aid  to  be  covered.  . 

furers  be  charged,  they  ftand  in  the  place  of  the  To  find  how  much  Ihould  be  tnfnred  to  cover  any 
ovneri,  and  have  recourie,  againft  the  mafter.-  fum,  fubtraA  the  amount  of  the  premiom  and  abate* 

In  or^er  to  prevent  the  infurers  from  being  troubled  ment  (if  any),  fiom  too  L As  the  remainder  ta  ta 
with  frivolous  demands  for  average,  it  is  generally  lOoL  (b  is  the  value,  to  the  fum  arhich  covers  it. 
ftipulatrd,  thaiadnc  (hall  be  charg^  under  5 p*r  umt,  . In  cafe  of  a total  loCi,  if  the  fum  infured  be  oot 
or  fome  other  determined  rate  ; and  com,  6u,  fruit,  greater  than  that  which  covers  the  property,  the  in* 
6(h,  and  like  perilHable  goods,  are  warranted  free  turers  mail  pay  it  all.  If  greater,  they  pay  what 
from  average,  uale(s general,  or  the  (hip  be  ftranded*  covert  the  property,  and  return  the  premium  00  the. 

In  order  to  encourage  every  effort  to  (ave  the  (hip,  overplus, 
the  infurert  are  liable  ipr  charges  laid  out  with  that  Partial  Ioffe*  arc  regulated  by  this  principle,  that 
^efign,  although  the  fubjcA  periih*  Thus,  they  may  whereas  the  owner  is  not  fuHy  indemnified,  in  caie 
be  charged  with  more  than  the  fum  infured.  of  a total  lofs,  unlefs  be  covers  bis  property,  there* 

In  ciHc  of  goods  being  damaged,  the  proportion  of  fore  be  ihould  only  be  indemniSed  lor  a partial  lofs  in 
the  fum  infur^,  for  which  the  underwritm  are  liable,  the  fime  proportion  ; and,  if  it  be  not  fully  infured, 
is  regulated  by  the  prbportion  of  the  prices  which  the  be  ia  confidered  aa  infurer  himCdf,  for  the  part  not 
fouad  and  damaged  goods  fetch  at  the  port  of  defti*  covered,  and  muft  bear  a fuiuble  proportioa  of  the 
nstion.  . The  pnme  coft  of  the  goods  is  not  confidered,  lofs.  Therefore  the  valne  of  the  property  is  proved, 
nor  the  ncceiTity  of  immediate  (ale,  in  euofequcnce  of  and  the  fum  reqaared  to  cover  it  computed  If  that 
damage.  Although  the  damaged  goods  fell  above  fusubt  all  iofured,  the  underwriters  pay  the  whole 
prime  coft,  the  iofurers  are  liable.  damage ; if  only  part  be  iofured,  they  pay  their  (hare, 

Fourthijt  If  a ihip  be  loft,  and  the  crew  faved,  the  which  la  comput^  by  the  following  rule  t Aatbefum 
lofs  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew.  » which  covers  the  property  is  to  the  fum  infured,  fo  ia 

If  damage  be  fuftained,  the  extent  is  proved  by  an  the  whole  damage  to  the  part  for  which  the  infurert 
examination  of  the  fubjed  damaged,  at  the  (hip*s  arc  liaUe.-^  For  example,  if  the  value  Of  the  property 
g|tlval ; and  tht  caufe  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew.  be  560 1 the  fum  uuured  500L  the  premium  8 per 
N®  167.  . r<«f. 
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'InRircMf.  emf*  aiid  abatement  t per  eeai.i  then  tbc  fum  wbich  or  leCi  than  tit  Bor  ii  there  any  dificrence  of  contri*  ffifaranec. 
Aiottld  be  infured  to  cover  tbe  property  la  400L  t and)  buttoo  alloired  00  aocouat  of  difference  of  age.— ThU  - * ” 


if  damage  be  fudjiioed  to  the  eatent  of  200 1-  tbe 
oworra  nnll  recover  ijoi. 


fociety  hai  fubfifted  ever  Hnce  1706*  and  id  credit 
and  ufrfulnefs  are  well  rllabhihed.  Its  p)an^  however. 


If  a voyage  it  i&fored  out  and  home,  tire  premium  11  Hable  to  fcveral  ul^c£ltons.  Firft,  it  ia  evident, 
outward  muff  be  coofidered  aapart  of  the  valae  on  tbe  that  regulating  the  dividends  among  the  nomhieet,  by 
homeward  property,  and  the  fum  neccHary  to  cover  it  tbe  number  of  membera  who  dir  every  year,  i«  not 


computed  accordingly.  For  csamplc,  to  infure  loot 
out  and  boMe,  at  $ per  cent,  each  voyage,  abatemcat 
2 per  reni.  we  compute  iliut : 


equitable ; becaufe  it  makes  the  btne^t  which  a 
member  ii  to  receive  to  depend,  not  on  the  value  of 
bis  contiibutioa,  but  00  a contingency  t that  is,  the 


00  : ; 1 00 : L.  1 cy  t I o : 6,  to  be  tofured  number  of  mcml>ers  that  Ihall  happen  to  die  the  fame 


outward,  premiom  on  L io?  : lo:6  outwards,  at  y 


rd,  premiom 
u.  L.  5 : 7 : 


6 : 93  : too  : : L.  loc  1 7 


year  with  him.  Secondly,  its  rrxjuinng  the  fame  pay- 
ments from  all  perfons  under  45,  is  alfo  not  equitable  | 


X..  113:61.  to  be  infui^  hornet  the  premium  oa  for  the  payment  of  a perfon  admitted  at  12,  ought 
which  is  5 : >3:6;  and,  if  the  (hip  be  loA  on  the  not  to  1^  more  than  half  the  payment  of  a (Hrifon  ad* 


homeward  voyage, 

From  the  fum  infured  home 
Sublradt  the  difeoufkt,  a per  cent. 

Sum  for  which  tbe  infurera  are  liable 
Infirance  out  L.y  7 

Infuraace  home  • 5 '3 


Covered  property 


mitted  at  43.  Thirdly,  its  plan  it  fo  narrow,  as  to 
L.  1 13  6 O con  floe  iu  ufefulncfs  too  much.  It  can  be  of  no  fee- 

- ^53  perfon  whofe  age  exceeds  ay.  It  Is,  like- 

' wife,  by  no  means  piopcriy  adapted  to  the  circum- 
L.  Ill  — 9 ftances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  ailurances  on 
S their  lives  for  only  ime  year,  or  a (l>ort  term  of  years. 

3 For  eiample  : the  true  value  of  the  afl'nrance  of  1 yoL 

I r — 9 fur  five  years,  on  the  life  of  a perfon  whofe  age  n 39, 
- — - may  be  fouad,  by  the  firft  rule,  to  be  nearly  three 
L TOO  — — guineas  per  nm  fuppofiog  interell  at  3 percent,  and 


\\.  Imve-AKceagairfi  Ftrt.  Tltere  are  feveral  offices  the  probability  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  as 
in  Britain  for  this  purpofe,  of  which  tbe  fun  fire-office  Is  they  are  given  in  Dr  Halley's  Table  of  Obfervations* 
the  m fl  confideraUc.  Infurances  are  divided  into  com-  But  fuch  an  affurance  could  not  be  made  in  this  fo- 
mon,  bazardnas,  and  doubly  hazardous,  according  to  ciety  without  an  annual  payment  of  yl.  Neither  it 
the  nature  of  tbe  fubjed  irtfured.  When  the  fum  in-  tl^  plan  of  this  fcclety  at  all  adapted  to  the  circum- 
fiired  is  high,  there  is  a higher  premium  per  tent,  de-  Aancea  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  affurances  09 
mantled;  and  money,  papers,  jewels,  pl^lures,  and  partlculai  furvivoiihips.  For  example  : a perfon  pof- 
•gun-powder,  are  not  comprehended.  If  a fnbjed  be  feffed  of  an  eilate  or  faUry,  which  muft  Ik  loft  with 
wrong  deferibed,  in  order  that  it  may  he  infured  at  a his  life,  lus  a perfon  deperident  upon  him,  fur  whom 
lower  premium,  the  policy  ii  void  The  benefit  of  a be  defirea  to  feeme  a fum  of  money  payable  at  hit 
policy  is  transferred,  by  indorfement,  to  (he  repre-  death.  But  he  dcfircs  this  only  as  a fecurity  againft 
fenutives  of  tlie  peifun  in  whofe  favour  it  was  made  ; the  danger  of  his  dying  firff,  and  leaving  a wife,  or  a 
and  it  may  be  transferred  to  other  houfes  when  the  parent,  without  fupport-  In  thefe  circumfiaoces  he 
infured  changes  his  habitation.  If  infurance  be  made  enters  himfelf  into  this  fociety;  and,  by  an  annual 
on  the  fame  fubjeci  in  different  olfices,  It  muff  be  fpc-  payment  of  yl.  iaiitlea  his  nominee  at  his  death  to 
i'ificd,  by  indorfement,  on  the  policy;  aod,  in  cafe  lyol.  In  a few  years,  perhaps,  hit  nominee  happens 
of  loB,  the  offices  pay  proportionally.  I'he  iofurers  to  die ; and  having  then  loff  the  advantages  he  had 
pay  all  expences  in  attempting  to  extinguiih  fire,  or  in  view,  he  determines  to  forfeit  his  former  payments, 
iavc  goods,  though  not  fucccsfiil.  If  the  value  of  a and  to  withdraw  from  the  fociety.  'Die  right  me- 
fubjed  be  infured  in  part,  and  damage  be  fullatned,  thod.  In  this  cafe,  would  have  been  to  have  taken  from 
the  infurers  pay  the  wholes  if  it  docs  not  exceed  the  fuch  a perfon  the  trite  value  of  the  fum  aifured,  " on 


fum  infured. 

III.  /yjr'S.fATjr y Delu. 

IV.  In  viftue  ofitnvKjit. 


f Dfhu.  See  Bottomry. 
lMsv»^f.rr  fvr  Livett  when  the  per- 


the  fuppofition  of  non-payment,  provided  he  (hould 
fiirvive.”  In  this  way  lie  would  have  chofen  to  con- 
trad!  with  the  fociety  t and  had  he  done  this,  he  would 


(bn  dies,  a fum  of  money  becomes  payable  tu  the  ^fcr-  have  paid  for  the  affurance  (ruppofing  intereff  at  ^pn* 
(on  on  whofe  behalf  the  policy  of  infurance  was  granted,  emt.  his  age  30,  the  age  of  his  nominee  50,  and  the  va- 
Ooe  of  the  principal  infurance-ofijccs  of  this  kind,  ia  lues  of  lives  as  given  by  M.  De  Moivre)  3I.  8 s.  in  an» 
that  of  the  amical^e  fociety  for  a perpetual  affurance,  nual  payments,  to  begin  immediately,  and  to  be  con- 


kept  in  Serjeant's-inn,  Fleet-ffreet,  I^ndon. 

ThisSochtv  at  Serjeant's  inn  requires  an  annual 
payment  of  5 i.  from  every  member  during  life,  pay- 
able quarterly.  The  whole  anminl  income  hefsce  nri- 
fmg  ia  equally  divided  among  the  notnioecs,  or  bcirs, 
of  fuch  members  as  die  every  year ; and  this  renders 
the  dividends  among  tJ«c  nomiaocs,  in  different  years, 
more  or  kfs,  according  to  tbe  number  <>f  members 
who  have  happened  to  die  in  thcife  years.  But  this 
(bcietr  engages  that  the  dtvidenda  (h^  not  belcfsthan 
1 50I.  to  each  claimant,  thongh  they  may  be  more. — 
None  are  admitted  wUofc  ages  arc  greater  than  4c, 
Voi.lX,  FartX.  a 


tioued  during  the  j >iot  duration  of  his  own  life,  aod 
tbe  life  of  his  nominee. 

None  of  thefe  ubjedlions  arc  applicable  to  the  plan 
of  lltc  fociety  which  meets  at  Black-Friars  bridge,  and 
which  has  juftly  ftyled  itfelf  the  F.iptiiaUt  Society  ftn^ 
efffitnmeee  om  Lkvex  and  Somms^rjhipt.  I'he  bulmeft 
traaCidrd  by  this  fociety  is  fo  extenfive,  and  it  is  gtv 
vemtd  fo  CBiircly  by  calculations,  founded  on  the  bek 
rules  and  obfervationa,  that  it  cannot  but  prove  one  of 
tbe  grestell  public  benefits. 

It  was  cftabliffied  in  the  year  1762,  in  confequence 
of  propofals  which  bad  been  nude,  and  ledurcs  reconh^ 
M m mending 
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li  (grftoee  mending  fucb  a dcfign*  which  had  b«en  read  by  Mr  Tlu'i  fociety  has  btely  made  a particolar  inquiry  Infunnce. 

'■  ’V  ■ ' Dodfon,  the  author  of  the  Mathematical  RepoGtory.  into  tti  own  Gate,  as  to  profo  and  by  alt  the  bu-  — • 

It  alTurcs  anv  fums  or  rcvertionary  annuities,  on  any  Gnefs  it  has  tranfaAed  from  its  Gr(l  inGItution.  This 

life  or  lives  for  any  number  of  yean,  as  well  as  for  the  inquiry  was  made  in  three  different  methods,  propofed 
whole  continuance  of  the  lives;  and  in  iny  manner  to  the  direftors  by  Dr  Pnee,  the  author  of  the  Trcatifc 
that  may  be  beft  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  pcifons  on  ReverGonary  Payments;  and  the  refult  lias  been, 
affured  : that  is  either  by  making  the  alfurcd  fums  that  it  appears,  that  a much  fmaller  proportion  of  the 

' payable  certainlv  at  the  failure  of  any  given  lives  ; or  perfons  affured  have  died  than  Jhouid  have  died,  ac< 

on  condition  of  furvitorlhip  ; and  alfo,  either  by  ta*  cording  to  the  tables  for  London,  from  which  the  cal- 

king the  price  of  the  affurance  in  one  prefent  payment,  culatlons  have  been  made,  or  even  according  to  Dr 
or  in  annual  payment,  during  any  Gnglc  or  joint  lives,  Halley’s  table  for  Breflaw  j that,  for  this  rcafon,  the 
01  any  terms,  lefi  than  the  whole  pofTible  duration  of  claims  have  been  much  lefs  than  they  Jh^uld  have  been ; 
the  lives.  Any  perfons,  fur  inflance,  who  depend  on  and  that  the  focicty  has  for  many  years  been  enjoying 
incomes  which  muft  be  loll  when  they  die,  or  who  are  an  income  fomc  thoufands  p<r  annum  greater  than  it 
only  tenants  for  life  in  eftates,  may,  if  they  want  to  wants,  and  a furpiut  Jiock  of  near  L.  40/300,  over  and 
borrow  money,  be  enabled  to  give  fufficient  fecurity,  above  what  is  ncccffary  to  enable  it  to  make  good  all 
by  sffuring  fuch  fums  as  they  want  to  borrow  in  this  its  engagements- 

fociety,  and  affigning  the  policy;  in  confequcnce  of  In  thefc  circumGances,  the  Yociety  Gndin^  itfelf 
which,  the  lender  will,  during  the  term  of  the  affu*  well  fecurrd  againil  future  hazards,  and  being  un< 
ranee,  be  guarded  againft  all  danger  of  loGng  hisprin-  willing  to  take  from  the  public  an  extravagant  proUt, 
cipal  hy  the  death  of  the  borrower.  In  the  fame  way,  have  determined  to  reduce  all  the  future  payments  for 
clergymen,  counfeUors,  perfons  holding  any  places  of  affurances  one-tenth  i and  alfo  to  return  to  tbe  perfons 
pront,  trader^,  and  others,  who  have  families,  whofe  now  affured  one-tenth  of  all  the  payments  which  they 
fub^Gence  depends  on  the  contimunce  of  their  lives,  have  made.  And  there  is,  it  feems,  reafun  to  expe^, 
may  here  be  enabled  to  make  fume  provtfioo  for  their  that  this  will  be  only  a preparation  for  farther  rcduc- 
families  after  their  dccesfe.  All  perfons  who  enjoy  tioni.  Nor  need  the  public,  we  are  informed,  be  ap- 
artnuilics  for  the  lives  of  others,  may  here  fecure  them-  prehenGve  of  their  guing  (00  far  in  making  rcdiidioni; 
felves  againG  the  lofs  they  would  fuGain,  fhould  they  for  in  confeqiience  of  the  inquiry  they  have  lately 
furvive  the  perfons  on  whofe  lives  the  annuities  dc-  made,  and  of  the  order  into  which  this  inquiry  has 
pend,  by  making  affurances  which  ihould  intitle  them  thrown  their  accounts,  they  will  have  it  in  thetr  power 
to  any  fums,  payable  on  condition  their  furrivorfhip  to  determine  exaAly  from  year  to  year  what  they  are 
(huuld  take  place.  Any  perfun  iotitlcd  to  an  cGate,  an-  able  to  do,  and  alwap  to  keep  under  their  view  a clear 
Bultv,  legacy,  or  efGcc,  after  another  perfon,  provided  Gate  of  their  own  circumGances. 

he  furvtves,  may  here  fecure  fomc  equivalent  for  bis  From  the  preceding  account  of  thisfociety  it  Isma* 
family  at  his  deccafe,  provided  he  docs  not  furvive.—  nifcG,  that  its  bulineft  is  fuch,  that  none  but  Ikllful 
Hufbandt  may,  in  this  focicty,  fccure  annuities  for  mathematicians  arc  qualiGcd  to  condiiA  it.  The  in- 
their  wives,  provided  they  (hould  leave  them  widows.  tcreG  of  the  focicty  therefore  abfolutcly  requires,  that 
Parents,  by  affuring  the  lives  of  their  children  when  it  Giouid  make  the  places  of  thofe  who  ma.iageits  bu- 
infants,  till  they  attain  a given  age,  may  fccure  for  fincfi  fo  advantageous,  as  to  induce  the  ablcG  mathe- 
them,  Gtould  they  live  to  that  age,  fuch  fums  as  may  maticiane  to  accept  them ; and  this  will  render  it  the 
be  neceffary  to  put  them  out  to  apprcntlcclhips,  or  to  more  ncccffary  for  the  focicty  to  take  care,  on  any 
make  capitals  or  fortunes  for  them,  with  which  to  fet  future  vacancies,  to  pay  no  regard  in  Glling  them  up, 
out  in  buGnefs,  or  to  marry.  Any  peifons,  apprehen-  to  any  other  confidcrationt  than  the  ability  and  inte- 
five  of  being  left  without  fupport  in  old  age,  *heo  in-  grity  of  the  candidates.  The  confequcnce  of  granting 
capable  of  labour,  may,  In  tbii  focicty,  purchafe  an  good  pay  will  be  a multitude  of  fulicitations  on  every 
annuity,  to  commence  at  any  future  year  of  his  life,  vacancy,  from  perfons  who,  however  unqualified,  will 
and  to  continue  during  the  remainder  of  his  life;  and  hope  for  fuccefs  from  their  connr-Aions,  and  the  inte* 
lie  may  do  this  at  a very  fmall  expence,  if  be  is  young,  rcG  they  are  able  to  make ; and  Gi  luld  the  focicty,  ta- 
and  wining  to  wait  for  the  commencement  of  his  an-  any  future  time,  be  led  by  fuch  caufes  to  iruG  its  biiG- 
nuily  till  he  is  55  or  60  years  of  age.  nef*  in  the  hands  of  perfons  not  poGcffcd  of  fufficient 

In  (hort,  there  are  no  kinds  of  affurances  on  lives  ability,  as  e,t!(ulators  and  maihinup'tcinnt . fuch  miiUkts 
anrl  furvivorfhips,  which  this  focicty  does  not  make,  may  be  committed  at  may  prove  in  the  hIghcG  degree 
In  doing  this,  it  follows  the  lulra  which  have  been  detrimenial.  We  have  rcafon  to  know,  that  at  pre- 
given  by  the  ir.oG  mathematical  writers  on  ihedottrine  fent  the  fociety  is  in  no  danger  of  this  kind  ; and  one 
iii  tft- annuiiiej  and  particularly  Mr  Simpfon;  of  the  great  public  advantages  attending  it  is,  that  it 

and,  in  order  to  gain  fuch  a profit  as  may  render  it  a has  cGabliGied  an  whore  no^  only  the  bnfiaefs  we 
pemutmtnl  benefit  to  the  public,  and  enable  it  to. bear  have  dcfcrlbed  Is  tranfa^ed  with  faithfulncfs  and  /kill ; 
ilie  cxpcnces  of  management,  it  takes  tbe  advantage  of  but  where  alfo  all  who  want  folutions  of  any  qucGions 
making  its  calculations  at  fo  low  an  intercG  as  3 per  relating  to  life  annuities  and  reverfions  may  apply,  and 
eept.  and  from  tables  of  the  probabilities  and  values  of  be  fure  of  receiving  juG  anfsiren. 
lives  in  London,  where  (as  in  all  great  towns)  the  rate 
of  human  mortality  is  much  greater  than  it  ia  in  coov 

■non  among  maakind.  Taili 
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Tabu  of  ihc  Ratei  of  Aflurancc  on  Single  Ltres  in 
the  Sodciy  for  equitable  AITurancca  near  Black- 
Friars  Bridge. 

Sum  aiTured  L.  too. 


Age 

One  year. 

^ Tor  chc  whole 

Seven  yearv  yf,.  „ 

*'  >"»"■"*>>  nualpajment 
payment  ol. 

1 * 

£■ 

d. 

£■ 

t* 

d.,£- 

s. 

d. 

1C 

1 

9 

6 

to 

7 

» 

a 

to 

>5 

1 

1 1 

c, 

12 

7 

1 

6 

6 

20 

1 

<3 

1 1 

j6 

0 

2 

la 

to 

1 

'7 

7 

2 

0 

a 

3 

0 

6 

30 

* 

2 

6 

2 

6 

0 

3 

8 

1 1 

35 

2 

8 

7 

2 

14 

2 

3 

>7 

9 

40 

* 

'9 

2 

3 

5 

I 

4 

7 

1 1 

45 

3 

1 I 

0 

3 

18 

6 

5 

0 

0 

50 

4 

4 

8 

4 

1 1 

* 

5 

12 

1 1 

55 

5 

0 

9 

5 

1 1 

7 

6 

9 

3 

60 

5 

'9 

f 

6 

16 

10 

7 

17 

7 

7 

0 

1 1 

8 

‘3 

0 

10 

3 

9 

Tlicfc  rates  are  lO ptr  cent  lower  than  the  true  va- 
luest  according  to  tho  decrements  oflife  in  London, 
tcckoning  intered  at  3 ^re/nt.i  but  at  the  fame  time, 
for  all  agts  under  50,  they  near  a /ArV/Z higher 
than  all  the  true  ralues,  according  to  Dr  Halley’s 
Table  of  ihc  decrements  of  life  at  Brcflaw,  and  Dr 
Price’s  Tables  of  the  decrements  of  life  at  Northamp* 
ton'and  Norwich.—Aa  therefore  this  fociety  has  late- 
ly fouud,  that  the  decrements  of  Kfc  among  ils^  mem- 
bers have  hitherto  been  lower  than  even  thofe  given  in 
tliefe  lall  Tables,  it  may  be  reafonably  expefted,  that 
they  will  in  time  reduce  their  rates  of  alTuraitcc  to  the 
true  values  by  tbefc  tables. 

Re  /.SSI  itJACB  is  a fccond  contract,  made  by  an  in- 
furrr,  to  transfer  the  rilk  he  has  engaged  for  to  another. 
It  is  in  general  forbidden  by  19  Geo.  II-  c.  37.  but 
is  permitted  to  the  reprefentatim  of  an  iofurer  in  cafe 
of  his  death,  or  to  his  aHignecs  in  cafe  of  his  bank- 
ruptcy ; and  it  mufl  be  mentioned  in  the  policy  that 
It  is  a re-infurance. 

INTAGLIOS,  precious  flones  on  which  are  en- 
oraved  the  beads  of  great  men,infcriptiont,  and  the  like; 
fuch  as  we  frequently  fee  fet  in  rings,  feals,  &c. 

INTEGER,  in  arithmetic,  a whole  number,  incon- 
tradlAindtion  in  a fradtion. 

INTEGRAL,  or  istccraxt,  in  philofophy,  ap- 
pellatioDS  given  to  parts  of  bodies  which  arc  of  a A- 
nllar  nature  with  the  W'hole  : thus  Aljngs  of  iron  have 
the  fame  nature  and  properties  ax  bars  of  iron. 

Bodies  may  be  reduced  into  their  inte^nt  parts  by 
triture  or  grinding,  limation  or  filing,  folution,  amal- 
gation,  &c.  Grindikg,  fee. 

INTEGUMENTS,  in  anatomy,  denote  the  com- 
mon coverings  which  iiived  the  body  ; as  the  ciiticula, 
cutis,  dec.  See  Anatomy. 

Intccumfnt  is  alfo  extended  to  the  particular 
membranes  which  inveA  certain  parts  of  the  body ; as 
the  coats  or  tunics  of  the  eye. 

INTELLECT,  a term  ufed  among  philofophers, 
to  Agnify  that  faculty  of  the  foul  ufually  called  the 
jmi/njlcmding^  See  Logic  and  MsTAeMYSics, 
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IN*rENOANT,  one  who  has  the  condoA,  lafpee- 
tiou,  and  management,  of  any  thing.  See  Suvaiin- 

TINDANT. 

Tbit  is  a title  frequent  among  the  French  r they 
have  mtendMU  ef  the  mutrinet  who  are  olAci'rs  in  the  fca- 
ports,  whofc  buAnefs  it  is  to  take  care  the  ordinances 
and  reguUtions  relating  to  fea-affairs  be  obferved  : m- 
tendants  ej  the  Jittancat  who  have  the  diredion  of  the 
revenuex  ; intendanstej />roviiuej,  who  arc  appointed  by 
the  king  to  lake  tare  of  the  adminillration  of  juftict, 
policy,  and  finances  in  the  prorincci ; alfo  tntemiantj  0/ 
luddmgtt  bf  heufet,  dec. 

INTENDMENT,  in  Uw,  is  the  intention,  dcAgn, 
or  true  meaning,  of  a pvrfon  or  thing,  which  frequent- 
ly fupplies  what  is  not  fully  exprefled;  hut  though  the 
intent,  of  parties  iu  deeds  and  coutrads  ia  much  regard- 
ed by  the  law,  yet  it  cannot  take  place  againU  the 
rules  of  law.  . 

IsTBsuhiRKr  cf  Crmet ; this,  in  cafe  of  treafon, 
where  the  intention  is  proved  by  circumiUnces,  is  p«. 
silhable  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  w'as  put  in  execu- 
tion. So,  if  a perfon  enter  a houfein  the  rught-iime, 
with  an  intent  to  commit  burglary,  it  is  felony  ; alfo, 
ao  aifault,  with  an  intent  to  commit  a robbery  on  the 
highway  is  made  felony,  and  puniAicd  with  tranfpur- 
taiion,  7 Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

INTENT,  in  the  civil  law,  AgnlAes  to  begin,  or 
commence,  an  a^ion  or  procefs. 

INTENTION,  in  medicine,  that  judgment  or  me- 
thod of  cure  which  a phyAcian  forms  to  himfcif  from 
a due  examination  of  fymptoms. 

Int&ntion,  in  phyAcs,  the  iocreafe  of  the  power 
or  energy  of  any  quality;  as  heat,  cold,  &c.  by  which 
it  Hands  oppofed  to  remijitmy  which  fignifies  its  de* 
creafe  or  diminution. 

Intention,  to  roetaphyAcs,  denotes  an  exertion  of 
the  intrlle^ual  faculties  with  more  than  ordinary  vi- 
gour; when  the  mind  with  earnefinefs  Axes  its  view 
on  any  idea,  conddem  it  on  all  Ades,  and  will  not  be 
called  off  by  any  fobcitation. 

INTERAMNA  (aoc.  geog.),  fo  called  from  its 
Atuatioo  between  rivers,  or  In  an  illand  ia  the  rirer 
Nar;  a town  of  the  Cilalpennine  Umbria.  Inierani- 
natfi  the  people  ; ruriiamed  Nartet  by  Pliny,  to  dilUn- 
guiAi  lliem  from  the  people  of  oilier  Intcramoae.  Now 
7‘emif  a town  in  the  Pope’s  territory  in  Umbria. 
£.  Long.  13.  38.  N Lit. 42.  40. 

iNTEaaMNA,  a town  and  colony  of  the  Volfci  in 
Latium,  on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  'at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Liris  and  Mclpts;  and  for  diftinc- 
tioD  fake  called  iJrinat.  The  town  Is  now  in  ruins. 

Intskamna,  or  (Ptolemy]  ; 

a town  in  the  territory  of  the  Prxtutiani,  a part  of  the 
Picenum.  Now  Teramo^  in  the  Abruzzo  of  Naples. 
E.  T.'mg,  15.  N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

INTERCALARY,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
odd  day  tnferted  In  leap-year;  which  was  fo  called 
from  Cii/e,  eafarr,  **  to  proclaim,”  it  being  proclaim- 
ed by  the  priciU  with  a loud  voice. 

II^TERCATIA  (anc.  grog.),  a town  of  the  Vac- 
ext  in  the  Hither  Spain.  Here  Scipio  Aimilianus 
flew  a champion  of  the  barbarians  in  Angle  combat  ; 
and  was  the  firfl  who  mounted  the  wall  in  taking  the 
town.  It  was  fituatcd  to  the  fouth-eaA  of  Aflurica  $ 
now  faid  to  be  in  ruins. 

Mm*  IN- 
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INTERCESSION  (mtcrerffto)tWm^M  inaacirnt 

Roff>«‘,  (or  xh«  of  a iribooc  of  thr  people,  or  o«hef 
magiArate,  by  viiich  he  i:thibitcd  the  acla  of  other 
magiifratrf  I or  crea,  In  cafe  of  the  Iribuncf,  the  de« 
cree«  of  the  feoate.  was  the  folema  word  itfed 

by  the  tribunes  when  they  inhibited  any  decree  of  the 
fenate  or  law  propofed  to  the  people.  The  general 
law  of  ihefc  interccnims  was,  that  any  magiftrate 
might  inhibit  the  of  his  equal  or  inferior;  but  the 
tribunes  had  the  foie  prerogative  of  controlling  the 
a^s  of  every  other  magidrate,  yet  cuuhl  not  be  coo* 
trolled  themfrives  hy  any. 

INTERCESSOR  (from  inttr  and  efda  “ I ^ be- 
tween*'), a perfoo  who  prays,  expollulstcs,  or  inter- 
cedes, in  behalf  of  another.  In  the  Roman  law,  in- 
terceflor  was  the  name  of  an  officer,  whom  tlie  gover- 
ftora  of  provinces  appointed  principally  to  raife  uara 
and  other  duties. 

iNTiaccssoa  is  alfo  a term  heretofore  applied  to 
foch  bilhops  ai,  during  the  vacancy  of  a fee,  admini- 
Aercd  the  biihoprick,  till  a fucceiTor  to  the  deceafed 
biOiop  had  been  elected.  The  third  council  of  Car- 
thage calls  thefc  »./rrtv«/or/. 

INTERCOLUMMATION,  in  architeaore,  de* 
notes  the  fpacc  between  two  columns,  which  is  always 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  co* 
kunns. 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  fuch  mufUei,  nerres,  arteries,  and  reins,  as  lie 
between  the  ribs. 

IN'FERDICT,  an  ecckfiaftictl  cenfure,  by  which 
she  church  of  Rome  forbids  the  performance  of  divine 
fervicc  in  a kingdom,  province,  town,  $cc.  This  cer>- 
iure  has  been  frequently  executed  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  } and  in  the  year  i tyo,  pope  Aletan- 
derlU.  put  all  England  under  sn  interdia,  furbiddiog 
the  clergy  to  perform  any  part  of  divine  fervice,  except 
baplifieg  of  infanta,  taking  confeffions,  and  giving  ab* 
Solution  to  dying  penitents.  But  this  cenuire  being 
I'atle  to  the  ill  confet^uences  of  promoting  libertinifin 
and  a neglcA  of  religion,  the  fucceeding  popes  have 
very  fcldom  made  u£e  of  it. 

Tliere  was  alfo  an  interdiA  of  perfuns,  who  were 
deprived  of  the  bencht  of  attending  on  dirinc  ferrice. 
Particular  perfons  were  alfo  anciently  ioterdidled  of  fire 
and  water,  which  fignified  a baniffiment  for  fome  par- 
ticular offence  : by  their  cenfiire  no  perfon  was  allow 
ed  to  receive  them,  or  aUow  them  fire  or  water  ) and 
being  thus  wholly  deprived  of  the  two  neerffary  ele- 
ments of  life,  they  were  doubtlcfs  under  a kind  of  ci- 
vil death. 

INTEREST,  is  the  premium  or  money  paid  for 
the  loan  orufeof  other  money.  See  AuairttaieTic, 


Many  good  and  learned  men  have  in  foraicr  times 
very  much  perplexed  thcmfelvcs  and  other  people  by 
raifing  doubts  about  the  legality  of  intcrell  in  /ora  ran- 
fiientis-  It  may  not  be  acnifa  here  to  inquire  upon 
what  grounds  this  matter  dues  really  (land. 

The  enemies  to  intcrell  in  general  make  no  difUnc- 
tion  between  that  and  ufury.  holding  any  tncreafe  of 
money  to  be  indifcnilbly  ufurious.  And  this  they 
ground  as  well  on  the  prohibition  of  it  by  the  law  of 
Mofrs  smung  the  Jews,  as  alfo  upon  what  is  laid  down 
by  Aiiilotlc,  That  money  ia  naturally  barren ; and  to 
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make  it  breed  money  U prepuftcroua,  and  a pfreerfion  fweertffi 
of  the  end  of  its  inditutioa,  which  was  only  to  ferve  « '■* 
the  ptvpofes  of  exchange,  and  not  of  increase.  Hence 
the  fchool-divrnts  have  btanded  the  pmclicc  of  taking 
intcrell,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  Uw  bulb  iia- 
tur&T  aad  revealed ; and  the  canon  Lw  has  preferibed 
the  taking  any  the  lead  iiicreafi:  for  tlie  igtui  of  money 
as  a mortal  fin. 

But,  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
MoCiical  precept  wm  clearly,  a ^ittca),  and  not  a mo- 
ral, preccpc.  It  only  prohibited  the  Jews  from  ta- 
king ufury  from  their  brethren  the  Jews;  but  tnex- 
preli  words  permitted  lliein  to  take  it  uf  atlranger: 
which  proves  that  the  taking  uf  moderate  ufury,  ora 
reward  for  the  ufe,  for  fu  tii«  wonl  Uguifies.  isnotimi- 
lum  in  fti  Cmce  it  was  alluwxd  where  any  but  an  If-  ^ 
racliie  was  coficeroed.  And  as  tu  Aridotlc's  reafua,. 
deduced  from  the  natiual  barrenneljs  of  money,  the 
fame  may  with  ecpul  force  be  alleged  of  houfes,  which 
never  breed  houfes;  and  twenty  other  things,  which-, 
nobody  doubts  it  is  lawful  to  make  profit  of,  by  letting 
tltcm  to  hire.  And  though  moaey  was  origioally  ufed 
only  for  the  purpofes  of  excltauge,  yet  the  Taws  of  any 
date  may  be  well  juflified  in  permiuiog  it  to  be  turn- 
ed to  the  purpofes  of  profit,  if  the  convenience  of  fo- 
cicty  (the  great  end  for  which  mouey  was  invemed^. 

(hall  require  it.  And  that  the  allowance  uf  moderate  ia- 
tercll  tends  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  erpe*- 
ciaHy  In  a tiadiog  country,  will  appear  from  that  gc«  • 
nerally  acknowledged  principle,  that  cocnmcrcc  cannot 
fubfiil  without  mutual  and  extenfivc  credit.  Unlefa- 
money  therefore  can  be  borrowed,  tndc  cannot  be 
carried  oa  t and  if  no  premiam  were  allowed  for  the 
hire  of  money,  few  pcriona  would  care  to  Uod  It ; or. 
at  lead  the  este  of  borrowing  at  a ihort  warning  (which, 
is  the  life  of  commerce)  would  be  entirely  at  au  end. 

Thus,  in  the  dark  ages  of  monkiih  fuperllrtion  and  cU 
vi1  tyranny,  when  interefi  was  laid  under  a total  ia- 
terdi^,  coauncrcc  was  alfo  at  its  lowed  ebb,  and  fell 
entirely  into  the  bands  of  the  Jeas  anil  Lombsurds: 
but  when  mens  minds  began  to  be  more  enlarged,  when . 
true  religion  and  real,  li^rty  revived,  commerce  grew 
•gain  into  credit ; and  anio  introduced  with  itfcif  its 
iofeparable  compaaioo,  the  dodiiiac  of  loans  upon  ia* 
terctl. 

And,  really,  coofidered  abftraAedly  from  this  ita- 
ufe,  fince  all  other  cooTeniencei  of  life  may  be  cither 
bought  or  hired,  but  money  can  only  be  hired,  there 
feems  00  greater  impropriety  to  taking  a-rccompence 
or  price  for  the  hire  of  this,  than  of  any  other  coave- 
nience.  If  one  borrow  lOoU  to  employ  in  a benefit 
cial  trade,  It  is  but  equitable  that  iW  leader  {bould 
have  a ptoportioa  of  the  gains.  To  demand  an  exor- 
bitant artec  is  equally  contrary  to  confcicnce,  for  the 
loan  of  a horfe,  or  the  loan  of  a fum  qf  money  : but  a . 
reafonable  equivalent  far  the  tempocary  inconveDieaet 
which  the  owner  may  feel  by  the  want  of  it,  and  for 
the  haxard  of  bis  lofing  it  entirely,  is  not  more  Immoral 
in  one  cafe  than  it  is  in  the  other.  And  indeed  theab* 

Colute  prohibttioo  of  lending  upon  any,  even  moderate 
intereft,  introduces  the  wry  inconvenience  which  it 
feems  mesnt  to  remedy.  The  neceffity  of  individuala 
will  make  borrowing  unavoidable.  Without  fomc  pro- 
fit by  law,  there  will  be  but  few  lenders : and  ihofe 
principally  bad  meo,  who  will  break  through  the  taw, 

aud 
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MmvA.  uu)  tike  1 »ro6t  { md  then  will  ent]«i«our  to  iodem«  wliich  tlJ  hie  pfoperty  dq>eiMb»  it  three  frr  cfU  the  lorrrcft 
* inf7  themiclTCt  fiwn  tbc  danger  of  the  pcoiltyt  by  buird  being  none  at  all,  Inteniik 

. making  that  probt  caorbitaat.  ThtM,  while  ail  de-  Btu  fomettnea  the  haiard  may  be  greater  than  the 
grret  of  proht  were  difcountcmoced.  wc  ivod  more  rate  of  intered  allowed  by  law  will  compcnlate.  And 
complaiala  of  ufury,  and  more  flagrant  iaflaooea  of  thia  givri  rU'c  to  tlw  pradice,  i.  Of  bottuoiry,  or  re* 
opprcIHon,  thao  io  modem  times  when  money  may  be  /fottdmha.  >.  Of  policit-a  of  tnfurajicc.  See  Bot* 


ealily  had  at  a low  intcrell.  A capital  didiodton  aauft 
their  fore  be  made  between  a moderate  and  eaurbitant 


raM«Y*and  Nsuaiwct. 

Upon  the  two  principira  of  inconvenience  and  ha* 


piolit  t to  the  fl)rmcr  of  which  wc  ufuaUy  give  the  sard,  compared  togethert  different  oationa  have  at  dif* 
same  of  aOer^t  to  the  latter  the  truly  odioua  appelhi-  fereot  timea  rttablilhcd  different  ratet  of  intercll.  The 
tion  ofi^Wy.*  the  former  ii  occeffary  io  every  civil  Komaot  at  one  time  allowed  emt^arw»  pmt per  eeni, 
4aic ; if  it  were  but  to  exclude  the  latter,  which  ooght  monthly,  or  twdve  per  cent,  per  aanwm,  to  be  taken  for 
aever  to  be  tolerated  in  any  wcQ-rrgobtcd  fociety.  commoo  loans ; but  JuAinian  reduced  it  to  truntett  or 
For,  aa  the  whole  of  thia  matter  it  well  fummed  up  by  one  third  of  the  ar  or  eenti^met  that  it.  four  per  cent.  ; 
(t^fotiut,  if  the  compentation  allowed  by  law  dona  but  allowed  higher  iotercA  to  be  taken  of  mrrehanu, 
DOC  eaceed  the  proportioo  of  the  baaard  mn.  or  the  bccaufe  tbcfctM  htaard  was  greater.  So  too  Grotiua- 
waat  fell,  by  the  loon,  its  allowaacc  ia  neither  repo^*  ioforma  ua,  that  to  Holland  the  rate  of  totereff  waa 
natu  to  rhe  revealed  nor  to  the  oataral  law  : but  if  ft  then  eight  per  emU.  to  common  loans,  but  twelve  to 
eacecdswhofe  bounds,  k is  then  oppreffive  ufury  | and  merchaota.  Oor  law  cHabtilbea  one  ftandard  for  all 
though  the  municipal  laws  loay  give  ti  impaoity,  they  alike,  where  the  plodge  or  Cecunty  itfelf  is  not  put  its 


never  can  make  it  juff.*' 

Wc  fee,  that  the  exorbctance  or  modcradon  of  in 


jeopardy  ; left,  under  the  general  pretence  of  va 
aikd  indetenmnate  hazarda,  a door  ihould  be  opeoo 


tefcll,  for  the  money  leot,  depeoda  upon  two  eircum-  fraud  and  itfnry : (caving  fpedhe  haaarda  to  ^ prori« 
flances ; the  inconventenca  of  parting  with  it  for  tbe  ded  againft  by  fpcdftc  mfumneea,  or  by  loans  upoo 
prefent,  and  tbe  haaard  of  lofiog  it  entirely.  The  to*  rejpmdania  or  boctmary.  Bnt  aa  to  the  rate  of  li^il 
cunvcnience  to  individual  lenders  can  never  be  eftima*  tntcreft,  it  has  varied  and  decreafed  for  aoo  years  paft, 
ted  by  laws  t the  rate  therefore  of  general  incereft'muft  according  as  the  quantity  of  fpecte  in  the  kingdom  has 
depend  upon  the  ufual  or  g^caeral  tiiconvcnieooe.  This  tocreafed  by  acc^oos  of  trade,  the  introduAbo  of 
fefults  entirely  from  tbe  quantiiy  of  fpecie  or  curre»t  paper-credit,  and  other  circunAaoces.  Tbe  ftatuK 
money  in  the  kingdom:  fw,  tlie  more  f^cie  there  is  37  Hen. VIII. c.  9.  confined  inlereft  to  tenpereent, 
citculating  in  any  nation,  tbe  ^rrater  foperftuity  there  and  fo  did  tbe  ftatute  13  Elia.  c.  ft.  But  aa,  through 
wd|  be,  beyond  what  is  ococUary  to  carry  on  the  bu-  the  enconragemcats  given  in  her  reign  to  commerce, 
flneia  of  exchange,  and  tbe  commoo  oonceros  of  lifo.  the  aation  grew  more  wealthy  ; fo,  under  her  fucceffor. 
In  every  nation,  or  public  community,  there  laacertaro  the  fUcute  2 1 Jac.  1.  c.  17  reduced  it  to  eight  per 
quantity  of  money  thua  neeeffory ; which  a perfon  well  aa/. ) aa  did  tbe  ftatute  ix  Car.  IL  c.  13.  to  fix  : and 
fltiiled  in  political  ariihmatic  might  perhapa  calculate  Uftly,  by  the  ftatute  12  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  i6.  it  was 
as  caaeil)*,  as  a private  banker  can  the  demand  for  run*  brought  down  to  fore  per  entt.  yearly,  which  is  now 
fiiag  cafh  in  bit  own  ihop  : all  above  this  necefiiry  the  extremity  of  legal  intrreft  that  can  be  taken.  But 
quantity  may  be  (pored,  or  Icol,  wiiliouc  aaueb  inoon<  yet,  if  1 coa^rwA  which  cairiea  intcreft  be  made  io  a 
venicucr  to  the  itfpeAiwc  Iroderat  and  the  greater  this  foreign  country,  our  courta  will  dire^  the  payment  of 
nattooal  fuperfluity  ia,  the  more  narocrous  will  be  tbe  Intcreft  according  to  tbe  law  of  that  country  in  which 
lenders,  and  ibe  lower  ought  the  rate  of  tbe  national  the  contrafl  was  made.  Thus  Iriih,  American,  Turk* 
intereft  to  be  : but  wbere  there  is  not  enough,  or  bare*  ifh,  and  Indiao  intcreft,  have  been  allowed  in  our  courta 
ly  enough,  circulating  cab.  to  anfwcr  the  ordinary  to  the  amount  of  even  ttprr  eeet.  For  the  roodera* 
ttfca  of  tbe  public,  intcreft  will  be  peopoitionably  h*gh(  tk»o  or  exorbitance  of  intereft  depends  upon  local  cir- 
fef  Icndera  will  be  but  few,  as  few  can  fobmit  to  the  cumftancea  j and  tbe  rcfufal  to  enforce  (uch  contra^ 
incoovenicooe  of  lending.  would  put  a ftop  to  all  foreign  trade.  And,  by  ftat. 

So  alfo  the  hazard  of  an  entire  lofa  has  ks  weight  in  24-  Geo.  UL  c.  79.  all  mortages  and  other  fecurt* 
the  regulation  of  intereft  : hence,  ibe  better  the  (ecu*  tics  upon  eftates  or  other  property  in  Ireland  or  the 
tkfr  the  lower  will  the  intcreft  be ; rate  of  intereft  plantations,  beark^  intereft  not  exoeediag  ha  per  eent% 
ftris^  geocnliy  in  n compound  raor,  formed  out  of  OuU  be  l^al  \ though  executed  in  the  kla.^dom  of 
ihc  locoovcoicncc  tod  the  haaard.  And  aa,  if  there  Gneat  Britain  r unlrU  tbe  money  lent  fhall  be  known 
•«re  no  iaouaveoience,  there  fhould  be  no  intereft  but  at  the  time  to  exceed  the  value  ii  the  thing  in  pledget 
whal  is  eqiiivaleat  to  tbe  haaard  { fo,  if  there  were  no  in  which  cafe  alfo,  to  prevent  uforioos  conuafti  at  ■ 
baaard,  there  ongbt  to  be  ao  intereft,  fare  only  what  home  uoder  colour  of  fuch  foreign  feeurities,  the  bor- 
■rtfes  from  tbe  mere  iocoavcoirDce  of  lendiog.  Thus,  rower  (hall  forfeit  treble  the  fum  fo  borrowed. 


if  the  quantity  of  fpecte  in  a naiioa  be  foch,  that  the 
genctal  inconvensrnoe  of  lending  for  a year  k compu- 


IbTl'ElljECTION.  in  grammar,  aa  indeclinable  - 
para  of  (pecch,  fignifying  feme  paffioo  or  emotion  of 


led  to  amount  to  three /rr*  oae.  a man  that  has  money  themind.-  SecGaauMat. 

by  him  will  perhapa  lend  it  upon  good  perfonnl  focu*  INTElHhl,  a name  given  to  a formolary,  or  kind  1 
rtiy  at  five  per  emL  allowmg  two  for  tbe  haaard  rua  ; of  ooafoffioo  of  the  articks  of  faith,  obtruded  upon 
he  will  lend  it  upon  landed  fecurity,  or  mortgage,  at  the  Frotetiants  after  l^thet^s  death  by  the  emperor  ' 
four  ptr  ereL  the  hazard  being  proportionably  iefs  ; Charles  V.  when  he  had  defeated  their  forcesi  fo  called  ; 
boi  he  will  kad  k ta  the  fhtr,  ou  the  maintcoaoce  of  becanfe  it  was  «o2y  to  take  place  in  the  ittierim  (mean  • 
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IrtnrUxa  time)  till  t general  council  fhouM  have  decided  all 
points  in  difpuie  between  the  Protedanta  aud  Roma* 
•Intenncm  **'^*'‘  retained  mod  of  the  do^lriocs  and  ceremonlca 
V — ^ of  the  Romanids,  czcrpting  that  of  marriage,  vdtich 

was  allowed  to  the  clergy,  and  communion  to  the  laity 
under  both  kinds.  Mod  of  the  Protedants  rejedied  it. 
There  were  two  other  intcriroa;  one  of  l^pllc,  the  o> 
iher  of  Franconia.  • 

INTERLOCUTOR,  in  Scots  Uw.  The  fcnlrnce 
or  ftidgmetit  of  a court  of  Law,  it  commonijr  called  an 
‘ittierioeufor  before  decree  isextra^ed. 

INTERLOCUTORY  decree,  in  Englifh  law.  In 
a fuit  in  cquitj^',  if  any  matter  of  fadt  be  llrongiy  con* 
■troverted,  the  fa^  is  ufually  dlrc^ed  to  be  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or  at  the  alTizet, 
upon  a feigned  iffuc.  If  a quedion  of  mere  law  arifes 
in  the  courfe  of  a canfe,  it  is  the  prance  of  the  court 
‘of  chancery  to  refirr  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  upon  a cafe  dated  fur  that 
purpofe.  In  fuch  caics,  interlocutory  decrees  or  or- 
ders are  made. 

IsrstLocvfOxr  are  fuch  as  are  given  in 

the  middle  of  a caufe,  upon  focnc  plea,  proceeding  on 
default,  whtcli  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not  fi- 
nally determine  or  complete  the  fuit.  But  the  inter- 
locutory judgments  moil  ufually  fpoken  of,  are  thofe 
incomplete  judgments,  whereby  the  right  of  the  plain* 
tilf  is  edabliihed.  but  the  of  damages  fuflain- 

cd  by  him  is  not  afeertaioed,  which  is  the  province  of 
a jury.  In  fuch  a cafe  a vrrit  of  inquiry  iffues  to  the 
iheriif,  who  fummons  a jury,  enquirea  of  the  damaget, 
and  returns  to  tlie  court  the  inquifition  fo  taken,  where* 
upon  the  plaintiff's  attorney  taxes  cofts,  and  figni  final 
judgment. 

IstsHLoevTOMT  OttieTy  that  which  decides  not  the 
caufe,  but  only  fettles  fome  iDlerveniDg  nutter  relating 
to  the  caufe.  As,  where  an  order  is  made  in  chancery, 
for  the  plaintiff'  to  have  an  injuafiion,  to  quit  poffef* 
fion  till  the  hearing  of  the  caufe  ; this  order,  not  be* 
ing  final,  is  called  iWr/omrory. 

INTERLOPERS,  arc  properly  thofe  who,  with- 
out due  authority,  hinder  the  trade  of  a company  or 
ooqK>ration  lawfully  effabliflicd,  by  dealing  in  the  fame 

... 

' INTERLUDE,  an  entertainment  exhibited  on  the 
theatre  between  the  adli  of  a pLy*  to  amufe  the  fpec> 
tators  while  the  aAora  take  breath  and  ffiift  their  drefa, 
or  to  give  time  for  changing  the  feenea  and  decora- 
tions. 

In  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  chorus  fung  the  latcr- 
ludes,  to  Ihow  the  intervals  between  the  ads. 

Interludes,  among  us,  ufually  confiff  of  fongs,  dances, 
feats  of  adivity,  coocensof  mufic.  Sec. 

Arifiotlc  and  Horace  give  it  for  a rule,  that  the 
interludes  (hould  confiff  of  fongs  built  on  the  principal 
parts  of  the  drama  ; but  fince  the  chorus  has  bMO 
laid  down,  dancers,  buffoons.  See.  ordinarily  furnilh 
the  interludes. 

INTERMENT,  the  ad  of  interring,  L/.  burying 
or  laying  a deceafed  perfon  in  the  ground. 

Arifiotle  afferted,  that  it  was  more  juff  to  affiff  the 
ffetd  than  the  living.  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  doei 
fiot  forget,  amongff  other  parts  of  jufiice,  that  which 
exmeems  the  dca^  Cicero  eflablifhei  three  kinds  of 
Juffkc  i the  firft  refpeds  the  gods,  the  fccond  the 


mane#  or  dead,  and  the  third  men.  Tbcfe  princ:*  Interaent 
pics  feera  to  be  drawn  from  nature  i and  they  appear 
at  lead  to  be  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  (bdety,  fince 
at  all  times  civilized  nations  have  taken  care  to  bury 
their  dead,  and  to  pay  tlicir  lail  refpeda  to  them.  See 
Buaiau 

We  find  in  hiffnry  feveral  traces  of  the  refped  which 
the  Indiana,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians  entertained 
for  the  dead.  The  Syrians  embalmed  their  bodies  with 
myrrh,  aloes,  honey,  (alt,  wax,  bitumen,  and  refinoua 
gums : they  dried  them  alfo  with  the  fmoke  of  the 
fir  and  the  pine  tree.  The  Egyptians  preferved  theirs 
with  the  refin  c>f  the  cedar,  with  aromatic  fpiecs,  and 
with  (alt.  Tliefe  people  often  keep  fuch  mammies, 
or  at  leaff  their  effigies,  in  their  houfes,  and  at  grand 
entertaiiiments  they  were  introduced,  that  by  reciting 
the  great  anions  of  their  ancellori  they  might  be 
better  excited  to  virtue.  Sec  FvuttAL  Ritet. 

The  Greeks,  at  firll,  liad  probably  not  the  fame  vene- 
ration for  the  dead  as  the  Egyptians.  Empedocles, 
therefore,  in  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  reftored  to 
life  Pouthia,  a woman  of  Agrlgentum,  who  was  about 
to  be  interred  *.  But  this  peojuc,  in  proportion  as  they  * DUiner 
grew  civilized,  becoming  more  enlightened,  perceived  l^f^***^ 
the  ncceffity  of  eilablilhing  laws  for  the  prolc^ioo  of 
the  dead.  f^fibtrwmy 

At  Athens  the  law  required  that  no  perfon  Hiould  ub.  K, 
be  interred  before  the  third  day  ; and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  a funeral  did  not  lake 
place  tdl  the  fixth  or  feveotli.  When  a man  appeared 
to  have  breathed  his  laff,  his  body  was  generally  walked 
by  Ilia  oeareff  relations,  with  warm  water  mixed  with 
winr.  They  afterwards  anointed  it  with  oil ; and  co- 
vered it  With  a drefs,  comovonly  made  of  fine  Itneo, 
according  to  the  cuffom  of  the  Egyptians.  This  drefa 
was  white  at  Meffma,  Athens,  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  cities  of  Greece,  wheie  the  dead  body  was 
crowned  with  flowers.  At  Sparta  it  was  of  a purple 
colour,  and  the  body  was  furrounded  with  olive  leav^. 

The  body  was  afterwards  laid  upon  a couch  in  the  en- 
try of  the  houfc,  where  it  remalDcd  till  the  time  of 
the  funeral.  At  the  magnificent  obfequies  w'ith  which 
Alexander  honoured  Hepheffion,  the  body  was  not 
burned  until  the  tenth  day. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their  empire,  paid 
ai  little  attention  to  their  dead  as  the  Greeks  had  done. 

Acilius  Aviola  having  fallen  into  a lethargic  fit,  waa 
fuppofed  to  be  dead  ; be  wai  therefore  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile  ; the  fire  waa  lighted  op ; and  though  be 
cried  out  he  v^s  Hill  alive,  be  perilhed  for  want  of 
fpeetly  affiffance.  The  Prxtor  Lamia  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  Tubero,  who  had  been  Pretor,  was  fa-  * 
ved  from  the  funeral  pile.  Afclepiadea  a phyfician, 
who  lived  in  the  lime  of  Pompey  the  Great,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  kxfbrc  the  Chnffian 
lera,  returning  from  his  country-houfe,  obferved  near 
the  wails  of  Rome  a grand  convoy  and  a crowd  of 
peoj^e,  who  were  in  mourning  alBAing  at  a funeral, 
and  fhowing  every  exterior  fign  of  the  detpeff  grief. 

Having  afkcd  what  waa  the  occalion  of  this  intcrcourfe, 
no  one  made  any  reply.  He  therefore  approached  the 
pretended  dead  body  ; and  imagining  that  he  perceived 
figoa  of  life  in  it,  be  ordered  the  byffanders  to  take 
away  the  flambeaux,  to  extiaquifh  the  fire,  and  to  pnfi 
down  the  funeral  pUe.  A kind  of  murmur  on  this  a- 
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YntenBCDt  rote  tbrou'gliout  the  whole  company.  Some  faid  that  W4(h  the  bodies  of  their  dead  bef>^e  ituennent;  and  fnterment. 

^ * ■“  they  ought  to  believe  the  phyfician,  while  others  turn*  as  their  ablutions  are  complete,  and  no  part  of  the 
cd  both  him  and  his  profelhon  into  ridicule.  The  rela-  body  efcapea  the  attention  of  ihofe  who  afBd  at  fuch 
lions,  however,  yielded  at  length  to  the  remondrancet  melancholy  ceremonies,  they  can  eafily  perceive  whe* 
of  Afclepiades  : they  confented  to  defer  the  obfequies  ther  one  be  really  dead  or  alive,  by  examining,  amongt 
foralittlc;  and  the  confcqucnce  was,  the  reiloratioo  of  other  methodsof  proof,  whether  lhey^&;/i&r<m/ harloil 
the  pretended  dead  perfon  to  life.  It  appears  that  its  power  of  contradion.  If  this  mufclc  remains  ftill 
tbefe  examples,  and  feveral  others  of  the  like  nature,  cootraded,  they  warm  the  body,  and  endeavour  to 
induced  the  Romans  to  delay  funerals  longer,  and  to  recal  it  to  life  ; otherwife,  after  having  vaflied  it  with 
enad  laws  to  prevent  precipitate  interments.  water  and  foap,  they  wipe  it  with  biien  cloths,  walh 

At  Rome,  after  allowing  a fufacient  time  formourn-  it  again  with  rofe-water  and  aromatic  fubftancca,  co«  .• 
tng,  the  ora*eft  relation  generally  clofed  the  eyes  of  ver  it  with  a rich  drefs.  put  upon  its  head  a cap  orna» 
the  dcceafed  t and  the  body  was  bathed  with  warm  mented  with  flowers,  and  extend  it  upon  a carpet 

water,  either  to  render  it  fitter  for  being  anointed  with  placed  in  the  vcflibule  or  hall  at  the  entrance  of  the 

oil,  or  to  reanimate  the  principle  of  life,  which  might  houfe. 

fcmain  fufpended  without  manifefting  itftif.  Proofs  In  the  primitive  church  the  dead  were  wafhed  and 
were  afterwards  made,  to  dificover  whether  the  pcrlon  then  anointed  ; the  body  was  wrapped  up  in  linen, 

was  really  dead,  which  were  often  repeated  during  the  or  clothed  in  a drefs  of  more  or  lefs  value  according 

time  that  the  body  remained  expofed ; for  there  were  to  circumflances,  and  it  was  not  interred  until  after 
perfons  appointed  to  vifit  the  dead,  and  to  prove  their  being  expofed  and  kept  fame  days  in  the  houfe.  The 
filuation  On  the  fecond  day,  after  the  body  had  beco  cuflom  of  cluthing  the  dead  is  preferved  in  France  only 
wafhed  a fccond  time,  it  was  anoiuted  with  oil  and  for  princes  and  cccleriatlics. 

balm.  Luxury  encreafed  to  fuch  a pitch  in  the  choice  In  other  countries,  more  or  lefs  care  is  taken  to 
of  foreign  perfumes  for  this  purpofe,  that  under  the  prevent  hidden  interments.  At  Geneva,  thcie  are 
coofulfhip  of  Licinius  Craflus  and  Julius  Czfar,  the  people  appointed  to  infped  all  dead  bodies.  Their 
fenatc  forbade  any  perfumes  to  be  ufed  except  fuch  duty  confifls  in  examining  whether  the  perfon  bo 
as  were  the  produdion  of  Italy.  On  the  thitd  day  really  dead,  and  whether  one  died  naturally  or  by 
the  body  was  clothed  according  to  its  dignity  and  con-  violence.  In  the  north,  as  well  as  at  Genoa,  it  is  ufiial 
dition.  The  robe  called  the  prxuxta  was  put  upon  not  to  bury  the  dead  till  three  days  have  expired.  Jn 
magiflrates,  and  a purple  robe  upon  confuls  ; for  con-  Holland,  people  carry  their  precautions  much  farther, 
querors,  who  had  merited  triumphal  honoura,  this  and  delay  the  funetaU  lunger.  Andin  England  bodies 
robe  was  of  gold  tiffue.  For  other  Romans  it  was  generally  remain  unburied  three  or  four  days, 
white,  and  bUck  for  the  lower  claflet  of  the  people.  Premature  Isthimbst,  Notwitbflanding  thecufloms 
Thefc  drefles  were  often  prepared  at  a diflance,  by  above  recited  t Hill,  In  many  places,  and  on  many  oc-^ 
the  mothers  and  wives  of  perfons  flill  in  life.  On  cafions  in  all  places,  too  much  precipitation  attends 
the  fourth  day  the  body  was  placed  on  a couch,  and  this  UH  cihee;  or  if  not  precipitation,  a negledl  of 
expofed  in  the  veflibulc  of  the  houfe,  with  the  vil'age  due  precautions  in  regard  to  the  body.  In  general, 

Uimcd  towards  the  entrance,  and  the  feet  near  the  indeed,  the  mod  improper  treatment  that  can  be  iMa* 
door  ; in  this  fituation  it  remained  till  the  end  of  the  giiied  is  adopted,  and  many  a perfon  made  to  dtfeend 
week.  Near  the  couch  were  lighted  wux-tapert,  a into  the  grave  before  he  has  fighed  his  lafl  breath.  The 
fmall  box  in  which  perfumes  vrerr  burnt,  and  a vciTcl  hiiloties  related  by  Hildaaus,  by  Camerarius,  by  Horfli- 
full  of  water  for  puiification,  with  which  thofe  who  us,  by  Macrobius  in  bis  Somnium  Scipionis,  by  Plata 
approached  the  body  befpriokled  therofclvet.  An  old  in  his  Republic,  by  Valerius  Maximus,  and  by  a great 
inan,  belonging  to  thofe  who  fumilhed  every  thing  many  modern  authors,  leave  us  no  doubt  refpeAtng  the 
necelTary  for  funeials,  fat  near  the  dcceafed,  with  fome  dangers  or  mifcondudt  of  fuch  precipkatioo.  It  mud: 
ilomeflica  clothed  in  black.  On  the  eighth  day  the  appear  aflonifliing  that  the  attention  of  mankind  has 
funeral  rites  were  performed ; but  to  prevent  the  body  been  after  all  fo  little  roufed  by  an  idea  the  mod  terri- 
from  corrupting  before  that  rime,  fait,  wax,  the  red-  btc  that  can  be  conceived  on  this  fide  of  eternity.  If 
nous  gum  of  the  cedar,  myrrh,  lioney,  balm,  gyp*  nature  recoils  from  the  idea  of  death,  with  what  hor- 
fum,  lime,  afphaltes,  or  bitumen  of  Judea,  and  feve-  ror  mufl  Ihe  flart  at  the  thought  of  death  antiopated,' 
ral  other  fubftances,  were  employed,  7'l»e  body  precipitated  by  inattention^a  return  of  life  in  darknefs, 
was  carried  to  the  pile  with  the  face  uncovered,  unlcfs'  diflcntiioa,  and  defpair—then  death  repeated  under 
wounds  or  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  had  rendcied  it.  agonies  uofpeakable  ! Tn  revive  nailed  up  in  a coffin 
loathfome  and  difgofiing.  In  fuch  a osfe  a ma/k  was  The  brain  can  fcarce  fuflxio  the  reflexion  in  our  coolefb 
ufed,  made  of  a kind  of  f lailer  ; which  has  given  rife  fafeft  moments. 

to  the  expreflioD  of  Junera  ufed  in  fome  of  According  to  prefent  ufage,  as  foon  as  the  fcm.^ 

the  ancient  authors.  'I  bis  was  the  lad  method  of  blance  of  death  appears,  the  chamber  of  the  fick  it* 
concealment  which  Nero  * made  ufe  of,  after  having  defected  by  friends,  relatives,  and  phyficians  | and  the 
caufed  Germanicus  to  be  poifoned  : for  the  cflkdl  of  apparently  dead,  though  frequently  living,  body,  is 
the  poifoQ  had  become  very  fenfihle  by  livid  fpots  and « committed  to  the  management  of  an  ignorant  and  un-- 
the  blackncfs  of  the  body  ; but  a Ihowcr  of  rain  hap-  feeling  nurfe,  wbofe  care  extends  no  farther  than  lay- 
pening  to  fall,  it  waflied  the  plafler  entirely  away,  and  tng  the  limbs  ftraight, ‘^nd  fecuring  her  accttflomed" 
thus  the  horrid  crime  of  fratricide  was  difeovered.  perquifites.  The  b^-cloaths  are  immediately  removed, 

The  Turks  have,  at  all  times,  been  accuftooMd  to  and  the  body  ia  expofed  to  the  air.  Thia,  when  cold, . 

5 ...  muft*. 
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ilntennMt.mud  <xtinguItK  any  fpark  ofHfetKat  may  remain^  and 
“■  which,  by  a diifercnt  trcattnent,  might  have  b«cn 
kindled  into  flame  ; or  it  may  only  continue  to  rrprefa 
it,  and  the  unhappy  perlba  afterwards  revive  amidft 
the  horrort  of  the  tomb. 

The  difference  between  the  end  of  a weak  life  aad 
the  comnenceoaent  of  death,  ia  fo  fnmU,  and  the  un> 
certainty  of  the  Ggoa  of  the  latter  is  fo  well  eftablilbed 
both  by  ancient  and  modem  aothnrs  who  have  tnreed 
their  attention  to  that  important  that  we  can 

flcarccly  fuppofe  uodeitakers  capable  of  diflinguifh* 
log  an  apparent  from  a sesl  death.  Animals  which 
Deep  during  winter  fliow  no  Agoa  of  life ) in  this 
cafe,  circulation  is  only  fafpended : but  were  it  an* 
■nihilatcd,  the  vital  fpirit  does  not  fo  eafly  Io(e  its 
aflion  as  the  other  fluids  of  the  body  t and  the  prin* 
ci)>le  of  life,  which  long  furvives  the  appearance  of 
death,  may  re-anhnate  a body  in  which  the  adion  of 


agiia  faD  into  a fyocope,  and  he  would  have  been  iboa  hrerwam 
bttried  alive. 

We  mnft  cot  be  aftocilhed  that  the  fervants  of  as 
hofpital  fliouk)  take  a fyncope  for  a real  death,  finoe 
even  the  moft  enlightened  people  have  fallen  into  errors 
oi  the  fame  kind.  Dr  John  Schmid  reiatrs,  that  a 
young  girl,  feven  years  of  age,  after  being  afRi^ed  for 
locne  weeks  with  a violent  cough,  was  all  of  a fndden 
freed  from  thittroubieibme  malady,  acKl  appearcd'to  be 
in  perfeft  health.  But  fome  days  after,  while  playing 
with  her  companioni,  this  child  fell  down  in  an  in* 
ftant  as  if  flrnck  by  lightning.  A death-llke  pale* 
nefs  was  diffufed  over  her  face  and  arms  { Ihe  had  no 
apparent  pulfe.  her  temples  were  funk,  and  (he  Oiowed 
00  (igns  fenfatioo  when  (hsken  or  pinched.  A plip* 
fician,  who  was  called,  and  who  believed  her  to  be 
dead,  in  compKance  with  the  repeated  and  prefliiig  re« 
queff  of  her  pareota,  attempted,  tboogh  without  any 


all  the  organs  feems  to  he  at  an  end.  But  how  dtfi-  'hopes,  to  recal  her  to  life  ; and  at  length,  after  feverai 
cult  is  it  to  detetmioe  whether  this  principle  may  not  vain  efforts,  he  made  the  foals  of  her  feet  be  fmsnty 
be  revived  ? It  has  been  found  impoAble  to  re^  to  nibbed  with  a-bru/h  dipped  in  ftrong  pickle.  At  the 


life  fome  snimali  fuffocsted  by  mephitic  vapoors,  tho* 
they  appeared  Irfs  affedled  than  others  who  have  re* 
▼ived.  Ceddnefs,  heavioefi  of  the  body,  a leaden  livid 
colour,  with  a yellownefs  in  the  -vifage,  are  all  very  un* 
*ceTtiin  figna*  Mr  Zimmtman  obferved  them  all  upon 
the  body  of  acrinunal,  who  fainted  through  the  dread 
of  that  puniihment  which  he  bad  merited.  He  waa 
fhaken,  dragged. nbout,  and  twined  in  the  Came  man* 
Bcr  as  dead  bMi'es  are,  without  the  Iraff  figos  of  rrfift* 
ance ; and  yet  at  tHe  end  of  24  hours  he  was  recalled  to 
illfe  by  means  of  volatile  alkali. 

A ‘Dtrtflor  .of  the  coacb*df&ce  at  D^,  named 
-Co&ttHt  was  fuppoCed  to  be  dead,  and  the  news  of  this 
.event  was  fpread  throughout  the  whole  city.  One  of 
bis  friends,  who  was  di^rous  of  feeing  him  at  the  mo- 
. uieot  whro  he  was  about  to  be  barteo,  having  looked 
at  him  for  a conAderabie  time,  thought  he  perceived 
fome  remains  of  fen  Ability  in  the  imifcles  of  the  ^ce. 
He  therefore  made  an  attempt  to  bring  bhe  to  life  by 
sfpintuoiu  liquors,  in  which  he  Aicceeded  1 sod  this  di- 
Tc^r  enjoy^  afeerwasds  for  a long  time  that  life  srhich 
be  owed  to  his  friend.  I'his  remarkable  ctreumftanoe 
was  much  'like  tbofe  of  Empedodra  and  Afclepiadrs. 
^*bcfes3ilooces  would  pcHwpt  he  more  fluent,  were 
snen  of  ikill  sod  abilities  called  in  cafes  of  fudden  death, 
in  which  people  of  ordinary  knowledge  are  often  decei* 
sred  by  fslfc  appearances. 

A man  may  fall  into  a fyncope,  and  may  remain  in 
that  cooditiun  three  or  even  eight  days.  People  in  this 
Aiuation  liave  been  kooo’n  to  come  to  life  wdien  depo* 
Ated  smneg  the  dead.  A boy  belonging  to  the  burpi* 
tal  at  Cadel  appeared  to  hive  breathed  his  laft : he 
was  carried  into  the  hall  where  the  dead  were  expofed, 
and  was  wrapped  up  in  a piece  of  canvaa.  Some  time 
after,  recovering  from  his  lethargy,  he  rccoUeded  the 
place  In  which  he  had  been  depoAted,  and  crashing 
towards  the  door  knocked  againft  it  with  his  foot. 
This  nuife  was  luckily  beard  by  the  centinel,  who  faoo 
perceiving  the  motion  of  the  canvas  caUrd  for  aiSffance. 
The  yonth  wti  immediately  conveyed  to  a warm  bed, 
and  foon  pcrfcdly  recovered.  Had  his  body  been  con- 
fined by  ciofc  bandages  or  bgatorei,  he  would  not 
have  been  able,  in  all  probabsliiy,  to  make  bimfclf  be 
Iward : his  uoRvailing  effbits  would  have  made  him 


end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  fhe  was  obferved  tn 
figh  } fhe  was  then  made  to  fwallow  fome  fpirituous  K* 
quor  \ and  (he  was  foon  after  reftored  to  Ufe,  much  to 
the  joy  of  her  difeonfotate  parents — A certain  man 
baviag  ondertaken  a journey,  in  order  to  fee  his  bro* 
thcr,  on  his  arrival  at  bis  houfe  firmod  him  dead.  Thia 
news  affe^d  him  fo  much,  that  it  brought  on  a moft 
dreadful  fyncope,  and  he  himfdf  was  fuppofed  to  be  to 
the  like  Atuauon.  After  the  n(ba)  means  bad  been 
employed  to  recsl  him  to  life,  it  was  agreed  that  his 
body  mould  be  drffedted,  to  dilcovrr  the  caufe  of  fo 
fuddeo  a death ; but  the  fuppofed  dead  perfon  over* 
bearing  this  propofsl,  opened  his  c^,  ftarted  up,  tnd 
immediately  betook  htmfclf  to  his  neeU.->Csrdini!  £* 
fplnola,  prime  roinifter  to  Philip  II.  was  not  fo  for* 
tuoate  ; for  we  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Ameloi  de  la 
Houffai,  that  he  put  his  band  to  the  knife  with  which 
be  waa  opened  in  order  to  be  embalmed.  In  fhort, 
almoft  every  one  knows  that  Vefvlius,  the  father  of 
anatomy,  having  been  fent  for  to  open  a woman  fub* 
jcA  to  hyfterics,  who  was  fuppoA^  to  be  dead,  he 
perceived,  on  making  the  firft  inciAon,  by  her  aso* 
tion  and  cries,  that  ibe  was  ftill  alive  { that  this  cir* 
cumfUnce  rendered  him  fo  odious,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  flyi  and  that  be  sras  fo  moch  affeded  by  it,  that  he 
died  foon  after.— On  this  occaflon,  wc  cannot  forbear 
to  add  an  event  more  recent,  but  no  Icfs  roeUnchnly. 

The  Abbf  Prevoft,  fo  well  known  by  his  writings  arid 
the  Angularities  of  his  life,  wsifcteed  with  s At  of  the 
apoplexy,  in  the  foreft  of  Chantilly,  on  the  13J  of 
OAober  1763.  His  body  was  carried  to  the  neareft 
rilUge,  and  the  officers  of  juftice  were  proceeding  to 
open  it,  when  a cry  which  he  fent  forth  affrightened 
aft  the  affiftants,  and  convinced  the  ftirgron  that  the 
Abbd  eras  not  dead  \ but  it  was  too  btc  to  fave  him, 
as  he  had  already  received  the  mnrial  wound. 

£v«n  in  old  ap^e,  when  life  feems  to  have  been  gra* 
dually  drawing  to  a clofe,  the  appearaoccs  of  death  are 
often  faUackmi.  A lady  io  Com waH,  more  than 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  a cooAderable  time  decli-  VoUV. 
fling,  took  CO  her  bed,  and  in  a few  days  feemingly  ea-  p.  4^0. 
pired  in  the  mru-mog.  As  Ike  had  ofren  dcAretl  not  to 
be  Swied  till  ftie  bad  been  two  days  dead,  ber  requed 
was  to  have  been  legularly  compli^  with  by  her  rela- 
tions. 
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lateraMM  tioat*  AU  tKit  fav  her  looked  npon  her  as  dcfid*  aod 
'¥■  ■ the  report  was  current  through  the  ^hok  place  ; nay, 
a ^eotlemao  of  the  town  a^ually  wrote  to  his  friend  iu 
the  idand  of  Scilly  that  (he  was  deceafed.  But  one 
of  thofe  who  were  paying  the  laU  kind  office  of  hiima* 
nity  to  her  rrmains,  perceived  fome  warmth  abotit  the 
middle  of  the  hack  { and  aerjuainttog  her  frtenda  with  it, 
they  applied  a mirror  to  licr  mouth ; but,  after  re* 
peated  triala,  could  not  obferve  it  in  the  lead  ftain* 
cd  ; her  under  jaw  was  likewife  fallen,  aa  the  common 
phrafe  ia;  and,  in  (hort,  (he  had  every  appearance  of 
» dead  perfoa.  All  this  time  (he  had  not  b^n  dripped 
or  drelfed;  but  the  windows  were  opened,  as  it  ufuaJ  in 
the  chamber*  of  the  dccrafed.  In  the  evening  the  heat 
feemed  to  incrcafe,  and  at  length  (he  was  perceived  to 
breat  he* 

III  (hort,  not  only  the  ordinary  figns  are  very  un- 
certain, but  we  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  dttTnefi  of  the 
Umbs,  which  may  be  caovullive  ; of  the  dilation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  may  proceed  from  the  fame 
caitfe;  of  putrefadioo,  which  may  equally  attack  fume 
paitt  of  a living  body}  and  of  feveral  others.  Haller, 
convinced  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  ihefe  figtrs.  pro- 
poict  a new  one,  which  he  conliders  as  infallible.  **  If 
the  perfon  (fays  he)  bediU  in  life,  the  mouth  will  im- 
mediately (hut  of  iifelf,  btcaufe  the  contraAiou  of  the 
muides  of  the  jaw  will  awaken  their  irritability."  The 
jaw,  however,  may  be  deprived  of  its  irritability 
though  a man  may  not  be  dead.  Life  is  prrfersrd  a 
long  time  in  the  paflage  of  the  intrdines.  The  fign 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Foihergill  apprara  to  deferve  more 
attention.  **  If  the  air  blown  into  the  mouth  (fays  this 
phylician)  pafles  freely  through  all  the  alimentai^ 
channel,  it  affords  a (Irnng  prefuraption  that  the  irri- 
tability of  the  internal  fphindcra  it  dedtoyed,  and 
confcquently  that  life  it  at  an  end.”  'fhefe  figns,  which 
deferve  to  be  confirmed  by  new  experiments,  arc  doubt- 
left  not  known  to  undertakers. 

The  difficulty  of  dillingnifhing  a perfon  apparently 
dead  fiom  one  who  it  really  fo,  has,  in  all  rmintries 
whrrc  boOicH  Imvc  been  interred  too  precipitately, 
rendered  it  nccclfary  fur  tlie  law  to  affilt  humanity. 
Of  fcveial  regulations  made  ou  this  fubjcdl,  we  (hall 
quiitv  only  a few  of  the  mod  recent  \ fuch  as  thofe 
of  Arras  in  1772;  of  Mantua  in  1774$  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufeany  in  1775;  of  the  Senechaiifl^e  of 
Btvrai,  in  Poitou,  in  1777;  and  of  the  Parliament 
of  MitJ!  in  the  fame  year.  'Po  give  an  idea  of 
the  red.  it  will  be  fuffictent  to  relate  on’y  that  of 
Tufeany.  By  this  edict,  the  Grand  Duke  forbids 
the  precipitate  interment  of  perfons  who  die  fudden- 
ly.  He  otdcis  the  Magtftiates  of  Health  to  be  in 
formed,  tliat  phyficians  and  furgennt  may  examine 
the  body;  tliai  they  may  ufe  every  endeavour  to  recal 
it  to  life,  if  pcfhble,  or  to  difeovtr  the  caufe  of  its 
death ; and  that  they  (hall  make  a report  of  their 
procedure  to  a certain  tribunal.  On  this  uccafinn,  the 
Magirtratc  of  Heahk  orders  the  dead  not  to  be  cover- 
ed unit!  the  miMnent  they  are  about  to  be  buried,  ex- 
cept (b  far  aa  decency  requires  ; obferving  always  that 
the  body  be  not  clofrly  confined,  and  that  nothing 
may  comprefa  the  jugular  veins  and  the  carotid  ar- 
teries. He  forbids  people  to  be  interred  according 
to  the  ancient  method;  and  requires  that  the  arms  and 
the  hands  (hnuld  be  left  extended,  and  that  they 
V<a.  IX.  Pxrt.  I. 


fhould  not  be  folded  or  placed  crufs-wtfe  upon  the  laternimt, 
bread.  He  forbids,  above  all,  to  prefs  the  jaws  one  I”’'”***** 
agaiiift  the  other;  or  to  fill  the  mouth  and  noflriU.  / 
with  cotton,  or  other  duffing.  L.iftly,  he  recom- 
mends not  to  cover  the  vifiige  with  any  Lind  of  cloth 
until  the  body  is  drpollted  in  its  coffin. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  by  fubjoining,  from 
Dr  Hawes's  to  the  PuhUe  on  his  fuhjcd,  a few 

of  the  cafes  in  which  tills  fallacious  appearance  of 
death  is  mt>(l  L'kely  to  happen,  together  with  the  rc- 
fpeCtive  model  of  treatment  which  he  recommends. 

In  apoplc61ic  and  fainting  fits,  and  in  thofe  arifing 
from  any  vioUni  agitation  of  mind,  and  aifu  wlien 
opium  or  fpirituous  liquors  have  been  taken  in  too 
great  a quaiiiily,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
appearance  of  death  has  been  fr«.q  icnily  inifiaken  for 
the  reality.  In  thefe  cafci,  the  means  recommended 
by  the  Humane  Soeiety  for  the  RtiO\'ery  of  Drownetl  Per* 
fmt  (hould  be  pcrfcvered  in  for  feveral  hours,  and 
bleeding,  which  in  fimthtr  circumfiances  has  fomctlmes 
pmved  pernicious,  (hould  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 

(Sec  the  article  Dsow.ninc.)  In  the  tw'o  latter  in- 
(lances  It  will  be  highly  expedient,  with  a view*  of  coun* 
tcradin^  the  foporitic  c(Te<fls  of  opium  and  fptriu,  to 
convey  into  the  ilotnach,  by  a proper  lube,  a fulution 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  various  other  means  to  excite 
vomiting. 

From  the  number  of  children  carried  off  by  con- 
vullions,  and  the  certainty  arifing  from  undoubted 
fafls,  that  furaew  ho  havfc  in  appearance  died  from  tliat 
caufe  liavt  h<xn  recovered  j there  is  the  greateft  rca- 
fon  for  concluding,  that  many,  in  confequence  of  this 
dtfeafe,  have  been  premaiuitly  numbered  among  the 
dead  ; and  that  the  fond  parent,  by  ncgleding  the 
means  of  recalling  life,  has  often  been  the  guiltlefs  exe* 
cotioncr  of  her  own  offspring.  To  prevent  tho  com- 
miffion  of  fuch  dreaful  mifiakes,  no  child,  whufc  life 
has  betn  apparently  extinguilhed  by  coovuJfions,  (hould 
be  conilgncd  to  the  ^rave  till  the  means  of  recovery 
above  recommended  in  apoplexies,  Stc.  h ive  been  tried; 
and,  if  poffihic,  under  the  diix^ion  of  fome  (kilfu!  prac- 
titioner of  medicine,  who  may  vary  them  as  ciicum- 
(lanccn  (hall  require. 

When  feven  aiifc  in  weak  habits,  or  when  the  cure 
of  them  has  been  principally  attempted  by  means  of 
drpUtion,  the  confcqueuc  debility  is  often  very  great, 
and  the  patient  fonulimes  finks  into  a Hate  which 
beats  fo  cl'jfc  an  affinity  to  that  of  death,  that  there  is 
reafon  li»  fofpeA  it  has  too  often  deceived  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  induceH  them  to  fend  fur  the  undertaker 
when  they  (ht)uld  have  had  recourfe  to  tlic  fuccoursof 
medicine.  In  fuch  cafe-s,  volatiles,  eau  de  luce  for  ex- 
ample, (hould  he  applied  to  the  mife,  rubbed  011  ibe 
temples,  and  fprinkled  often  ahoui  the  bed  ; hot 
flannels,  moiflened  with  a firong  folution  of  canipho- 
ratrd  fpiril,  may  likewife  be  applied  over  ilie  bread, 
and  renewed  every  quarter  of  an  hour  ; and  as  foon  as 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  a tea  fpoonful  of  the 
ftrongeft  cordial  (hould  be  given  cveiy  five  mimiiea. 

The  fame  n.cthods  may  alfo  be  ufvd  with  propriety 
in  the*  fman*pi»x  when  the  puflulcs  fink,  and  death  ap. 
paremty  tn(ue»;  and  likewife  in  any  other  acute  dif- 
eafes,  when  the  vital  functions  arc  fu(pcndcd  from  a ll- 
milar  caufe. 

INTERMITTENT,  or  IsTERMixTihc,  Fewn 
N a fuc  h 
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fote^.U-  fucb  fcvm  at  ofT  and  foon  return  agslui  in  •ppofi* 
lion  to  iliofe  wliicti  are  contioual  See.  (the  Iitdtx  fub< 
latJrttfa. MKOicntt. 

cic»;  INTERPOLATION,  among  cntica,  denoiea  a 
hmmymrn^  fpuriout  paHagc  infcrtcd  into  the  writingi  of  Tome  an- 
cient author. 

INTERPOSITION,  the  fitualion  of  a body  be- 
tween  two  othert,  fo  at  to  hide  them,  or  prevent 
their  aftion. 

The  ecHpfe  of  the  fun  ia,occaliooed  by  an  interno- 
fition  of  the  moon  between  the  fun  and  ut ; and  that 
cf  the  moon  by  the  interpolitiun  of  the  earth  between 
the  fun  add  moon.  Sec  EcuasE. 

INTERPRETER,  a perfon  who  ciplalns  the 
thoughlf,  words,  or  writingt,  of  fome  other,  which 
before  were  unintelligible.— The  word  inUrpra,  ac- 
cording to  ICdore,  is  compofed  of  the  prepoliilon  /«• 
/er,  and  /wr/w,  as  lignifying  a perfon  in  the  middle 
betwixt  two  partict,  to  make  them  mutually  under- 
hand each  others  thoughts:  olliert  derive  it  from  ra- 
rer, and  prxh  i.  c.  JJrjuJor;  q.  d.  a perfon  who  ferves 
as  fecurity  between  twu  oibert  who  do  not  undcrAand 
one  another. 

There  have  been  great  debaici  about  interpreting 
Sciipture.  The  RomaniAi  ctioiend,  that  it  beionge  ab- 
folutely  to  the  church  : adding,  that  where  (lie  il  li- 
lent,  reafon  may  be  confulted  ; but  where  (he  fpeaks, 
reafoo  is  to  be  difregarded.  The  Proleftants  generally 
allow  reafon  the  fovercign  judge,  or  enlerpretcr  j iho* 
fome  among  them  have  a ttrong  regard  lo  fynuds,  and 
others  to  the  authority  of  the  primitive  fathers.  Lad* 
ly,  others  have  rccuurfc  to  the  Spirit  within  every 
perfon  to  interpret  for  them  ; which  it  wliat  Bochari 
calls  aTs/ut.f 

INTERREGNUM,  the  lime  during  which  the 
throne  is  vacant  in  elective  kingdoms : for  in  iuch  as 
are  hereditary,  like  ours,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an 

interregnum. 

INl'ERkEX,  the  magiftrate  who  governs  dunng 
an  interregmim- 

This  magidrate  was  edablllhed  in  old  Rome,  and 
was  almod  at  ancient  as  the  city  itfclf:  after  the  death 
of  Romulus  there  was  an  interregnum  of  a year,  du- 
Tjng  which  the  fcnalors  were  each  interrex  in  their 
lum,  five  days  a piece. 

After  the  cftablilhmcnt  of  confuU  and  a common, 
wraith,  though  there  were  no  kings,  yet  the  name  and 
function  of  hUrrex  was  dill  preferved : for,  when  the 
msgiftrates  were  abfcnl,  or  there  was  any  irregularity 
in  their  eleAlon,  or  they  had  abdicated,  fo  that  the 
conitia  could  not  be  held;  provided  they  were  uo- 
wiiling  to  create  a diAator,  they  made  an  interrex, 
whofc  office  and  authority  was  lo  lall  five  days;  af- 
ter which  they  made  another.  To  the  interrex  was 
delegated  all  tlie  regal  and  coofular  authority,  and  he 
peifurmcd  all  ihcit  fundtons.  He  alTcmbled  the  fe- 
nate,  held  comitii  or  courts,  and  took  care  that  the 
elcdioo  of  magiftrales  was  according  to  rules.  Indeed 
at  firft  it  was  not  the  cadom  of  the  interrex  to  hold 
comitia,  st  lead  we  have  no  indance  of  it  in  the  Ro- 
man hiftory.  The  patricians  alone  had  the  right  of 
cleAing  an  interrex  s but  this  office  fell  with  the  repub- 
lic, when  the  emperors  made  themfclves  maders  of 
every  thing. 

INTERROGATION,  £&otssis,  a figure  of  rhe- 
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toric,  in  which  the  paffion  of  the  fpeaker  lotroducet  a loterrtfv 
thing  by  way  of  queilioD,  to  make  its  truth  more  con- 
fpicuous. 

The  interrogation  is  a kind  of  apoflropbe  which  the  , 
fpeaker  makes  to  himfelf ; and  it  muH  be  owned,  tliat 
this  figure  is  foiled  to  exprefs  mod  paflioni  and  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  ; it  ferves  alfo  to  prefs  and  bear 
down  an  adverfary,  and  generally  adds  an  uncom- 
mon brifknefs,  a^ion,  force,  and  variety,  to  difeourfe, 

iNTtaRoGATtoN,  in  grammar,  is  a point  which 
ferves  to  didtnguidi  fuch  parts  of  a difcourle,  where  the 
author  fpeaks  as  if  he  were  afking  queUions.  Its  form 
is  this  ( ?}. 

"INTERROGATORIES,  m law,  are  particular 
quedtors  demanded  of  witncfTcs  brought  in  to  be  exa- 
mined in  a caufc,  cfpccially  in  the  court  of  chancery. 

And  thefe  interrogatories  mud  be  exhibited  by  the  par- 
ties lo  full  on  carh  fide  t which  are  either  dlreA  fur  the 
parly  that  produces  them,  or  counter,  on  behalf  of  the 
adverfe  party  i and  generally  both  plainlifT  and  defen- 
dant may  exhibit,  dircfl,  and  counter,  orcrofs  interro- 
gatories. 'I'hey  are  to  be  pertinent,  and  only  to  the 
points  nccelTary  } and  eithcr*drawn  or  perufed  by  coun- 
fet.  and  to  be  figned  by  them. 

INTERSECTION,  in  mathematics,  the  cutting 
of  one  line,  or  plane,  by  another  { or  the  point  or 
line  wherein  two  lines,  or  two  planes,  cut  each  other. 

The  mutual  interfe^Uun  of  two  planes  is  a right  line. 

The  centre  of  a circle  is  to  the  inicrfc^ion  of  two  dia- 
meters. The  central  point  of  a regular  or  irreguUr  fi- 
gure of  four  fidcs,  is  the  p tiot  of  iiitcrfedioD  of  the 
two  diagonals. 

I'he  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  tlur  intcr- 
fcAions  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic* 

INTERSTINALES.  Set  Akatomy,  TuUe^f  tht 
MafiUt, 

INTERVAL,  the  dirtance  or  fpacc  between  two 
extremes,  either  in  time  or  place.  The  word  cornea 
from  the  Latin  ixttrtallumt  which,  according  to  Ifi- 
dore,  fignifies  the  fpacc  itUtr /tjfatx  Id  mummt  “ be- 
tween the  ditch  and  the  wall  :**  others  note,  that  the 
(lakes  or  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  ancient 
Roman  bulwarks,  were  called  vafU  ; and  the  intcrfiicea 
or  vacancy  between  them,  tiUtTvalla. 

Intirtai.,  in  mufic.  The  diiUnce  between  any 
given  found  and  another,  firlAly  fpeaking,  is  oei'.licr 
meafured  by  any  common  fiandard  of  extenfion  rror 
duration  t but  either  by  immediate  fenfatioD,  or 
computing  the  dIFercncc  between  the  numbers  of  vi- 
brations produced  by  two  or  more  fuoorom  bodies^ 
in  the  a^  of  founding,  during  the  fame  given  time. 

As  the  vibrations  are  flower  and  fewer  during  the  fame 
inflant,  for  example,  the  found  Is  proportionally  lower 
or  graver  ; on  ilie  contrary,  as  during  the  fame  period 
the  vibrations  inerrale  in  number  and  velocity,  the 
founds  are  proportionably  higher  ci  more  acute.  An 
interval  in  muuc,  diereforc,  is  properly  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  vibrations  produced  by  one  fo- 
norout  body  of  a certain  magnitude  and  texture,  and  of 
thofc  produced  by  anothci  of  a dilfereot  magnitude  and 
texture  in  the  fame  time. 

lutervals  are  divided  into  conToaant  and  difTonant. 

A confonant  interval  is  that  wb<  fe  extremes,  or  whofe 
highefl  and  lowed  founds,  when  nmultaneouflr  heard, 
coalcfcc  in  the  car|  and  ptoduce  an  agreeable  IcDfatioa 

called 
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lnterr»L  called  bf  Lord  Karnes  a terlium  ^luJ.  A diflbnsnt  in*  in  the  Tame  degree  by  a (harp  or  a flat,  and  it  only 

■ ' * trival,  on  the  contrary,  ii  that  wbofe eatremea,  fimul*  forms  achromatic  intcrral ; its  ratio  is  a«  34  to  2 y 

taneoufly  heard,  far  from  coalcfclng  in  the  ear,  and  Though  fume  dilUndtioo  is  made  bawcen  thefe  re- 
producing one  agreeable  fenfation,  are  each  of  them  mitoncs  by  the  manner  of  marking  them,  yet  on  the 
plainly  diftinguilbed  from  the  other,  produce  a gni-  organ  and  harplichord  no  diilin^ion  can  be  made } nor 
ting  ctTeA  upon  the  fenfe,  and  repel  each  other  with  an  is  there  any  thing  more  common  for  us  than  to  fay,  tliat 
irreeoncileable  liodility.  la  proportion  as  the  vibra*  D (harp  in  rifing  is  £ Hat  in  defeendiog,  and  fo  through 
tionsof  different  fonorous  bodies,  or  of  the  fame  fono-  the  whole  diapafon  above  or  below;  l^tides.  the  femi- 
ruus  body  in  different  modes,  more  or  left  frequently  tone  is  fometimea  major  and  fometimes  minor,  fume- 
coincide  during  the  fame  given  time,  the  chords  are  times  diatonic  and  fometimes  chromatic,  according  to 
more  or  lefs  perfed,  and  confequcnlly  the  intervaJa  the  different  modes  in  which  we  compofe  or  pra^ife ; 
more  or  lefs  confonant.  When  thefe  vibrations  never  yet  in  pra^^icc  ihcfc  arc  called /cmit^net  minor,  which 

coincide  at  all  in  the  fame  given  time,  the  difeord  is  are  marked  by  lharps  or  flats,  without  changing  the 

coofummate,  and  confcquently  the  interval  abfulutely  degice  ; and  femitoncs  major  are  thofe  which  form  the 
difloDant.  interval  of  a fecund. 


Intervals  are  not  only  divided  according  to  their  na-  With  refpe^  to  the  three  femitoncs  recognifed  ia 
turcs,  but  alfu  with  refpcA  to  their  degrees.  In  this  theory,  the  gieaufl  femitone  is  the  diffrreice  between 
view,  they  are  either  enharmonic,  chromatic,  or  diato-  a tone  major  and  a femitone  minor;  and  its  ratio  is  at 
nic.  Of  tnefe  therefore  in  their  order,  from  the  leatl  to  251027.  The  intermediate  femitone  is  the  difference 
the  greateil.  bcta-ecn  a femitone  mjjor  and  a tone  major;  and  itt 

An  enharmonic  interval  is  what  they  call  the  eighth  raito  is  as  1 28  to  1 35.  In  a word,  the  fmall  femitone 
fmr:  tf  tt  t9r>(f  or  the  difference  between  a major  and  confilU  of  the  difference  between  the  greateil  and  the  ia* 
minor  femitone  generally  diilingjifhcd  by  the  name  of  termcdiale  feraitone  ; and  its  ratio  is  as  1 25  to  128. 
a eemma.  Commas,  however,  are  of  three  different  Of  all  thefe  intervals,  there  is  only  the  frmitooe 
kinds,  as  their  quantities  are  miirc  or  lefs;  but  fmee  major,  which  is  fometimes  admitted  as  a fccond  in  har* 
thefe  differences  cannot  be  afeertained  w'iihout  long  and  mony. 

intricate  computations,  it  1$  not  ncceffary  for  ua  to  at-  The  interval  of  a tone  which  charaAerifes  the  dia- 
tempt  an  invcfligatlon,  wbofe  purfuit  is  (o  uopieatant,  tonic  fprcics  of  compofition,  (s  either  maji>r  or  mioor 
and  wbofe  rchdt  attended  with  fo  little  utility.  It  has  The  former  coofiKs  of  the  difference  between  the  fo’irtk 
by  muficians  been  generally  called  the  righib  part  of  a and  fifth  ; and  its  ratio  is  as  8 to  9 : and  the  latter, 
/enr;  but  they  ought  to  liave  cncifidered,  that  a comma  whofe  lalio  is  as  9 to  lO,  refults  from  the  difference 
is  by  00  means  the  ohjcdl  of  auricular  perception,  and  between  the  third  minor  and  the  fourth, 
that  its  eilimatc  can  only  be  formed  hy  calculation.  Seconds  are  diflinguifhed  into  four  kinds:  two  of 
For  a more  minute  difquiritlon  of  this  matter,  our  which  are  not  in  pra^ife  fufltcicntly  momentous  to  be 
readers  may  confult  the  artidc  Comma  in  the  Mu-  mentioned.  The  fccond  mvjor  is  fynonymous  with  the 
Heal  Dtdliunary,  or  tlve  article  Music  in  this  Work,  intervals  of  atone;  but  as  that  tone  may  be  cither 
Notes,  n and  r.  A chromatic  Interval  conhlls  proper*  major  or  minor,  its  ratio  may  be  either  as  8 to  9,  or  as 
ly  of  a minor  femitone,  but  may  alfo  admit  the  mtjor.  9 to  10. 

A diatonic  interval  coofilts  of  a femitone- major  at  lealb,  The  fecond  minor  confifts  of  the  dlilance  from  B to 
but  may  conGff  cf  any  number  of  tones. within  the  oc*  C,  or  from  EF  ; and  its  ratio  is  as  15  to  16. 
tavc.  When  an  oAave  higher  or  lower  is  affumed,  it  The  third  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  coniifts  of  two 
is  obvious  that  we  enter  Into  another  fcale  which  is  graJatlotis,  or  three  diatonic  founds,  ai  from  G to  B 
either  higher  or  lower,  but  Hill  a repetition  of  the  afeending,  or  from  A to  C,  iadufivc  of  the  extremes  ; 
foimtr  drgreei  of  found.  of  which  t)ie  fird  is  a third  major,  enmpofed  of  two 

Intervals  again  are  either  Hmple  or  compound.  All  full  tones,  and  Its  ratio  as  4 to  5 ; the  fecund,  a third 
the  iotcrvals  within  any  one  odave  are  Ample ; fuch  as  minor  conAHing  of  a tone  and  a femitone  maj<ir,  and  let 
the  fccond  major  or  minor,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  ratio  as  c to  6. 

Afth,  the  fixlh,  the  feventh,  dec.  of  thefe  afterwards.  The  murth  has  hy  fomc  been  reckoned  an  tmperfe^l. 
All  intervals  whofe  extremes  arc  contained  in  different  but  more  juHly^  by  others  a pcrfccl,  chord.  It  con- 
oclaves, fuch  as  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the  eleventh,  the  Afls  of  three  diatonic  degrees,  but  take  its  name  from 
twelfth,  the  thirteenth,  the  fouiteenth,  the  Aficeoth,  the  four  diifcrcat  founds  of  which  it  Is  formed  ; or,  in 
&c.  may  be  termed  competatJ  inservals.  other  words,  the  number  by  which  it  is  denomiuaied 

Tlic  femitone  either  exa^ly  or  nearly  divides  the  includes  the  extremes.  It  is  compofed  of  a tone  ma- 
*tone  into  two  equal  psrts.  In  the  theory  of  hanno-  jor,  a tone  minor,  and  a femitone  major,  as  from  C to 
nfcal  computation  three  kinds  of  femitoncs  are  recog-  F afccnding;  its  ratio  as  3 to  4. 
oUed,  via.  the  greateft,  the  inteimediate,  and  the  fmall-  The  fifth  next  to  the  oAiw,  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
ed  femitone.  But  in  praAice,  to  which  thefe  cxpll-  perfcA  interval,  as  leafl  fiifcepttble  of  alteration.  The 
cations  are  chivfiy  adapted,  the  femitone  is  only  di-  number  from  whence  it  affumci  Its  name  Iikewlfe  in- 
fiirtguiihed  into  major  and  minor.  The  femitone  ma-  duds  its  extremes.  It  confifts  of  two  tones  major,  one 
Jor  is  the  diirerence  betvrcen  the  third  major  and  the  minor,  and  a femitone  major,  as  from  A to  E aTcend* 
fourth,  as  EF.  Its  ratio  is  as  15  to  16,  and  it  forms  ing  ; its  ratio  is  as  s to  3. 

the  Icall  of  all  diatonic  Intervals.  'Hie  fixth  is  not  found  among  the  natural  order  of 

The  femitone  minor  confifts  of  the  difference  be-  confonances,  but  only  admitted  by  combination.  It 
tween  the  third  major  and  minor;  it  may  be  marked  is  nut  here  ncccffary  to  mention  Its  various  dUUnAiont 
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and  uSctf  at  we  ool^f  give  an  account  of  intemlt  tn  ge* 
crral. 

The  Rxili  roajor  copfiflt  of  four  tenet  and  a femi* 
tone  ma/3ri  nt>  from  G to  E afeending  i itt  ratio  it  at 
3 to  3.  Tlic  lixiU  minor  containttiirrc  tenet  tndtwo 
Icmitonct  ir.ajor>  at  fiotn  E to  C afeending  ; itt  ratio 
it  at  5 to  H. 

‘I'he  feventh.  at  a nrhipUcatton  of  the  iVcond*  it  a 
difTtinance.  When  major,  it  ejnU’.it  diatonitally  tf 
five  tones,  three  majur,  ami  two  miooi;  itid  a major 
feoiitunc,  at  from  C to  U afeending;  iti  ratio  it  at 
8 to  15. 

When  minor,  it  eonlhU  of  four  loner,  three  major 
aitrl  iMie  minor,  and  two  major  femitonen,  at  from  'E  to 
D afeending  ; itt  mtio  ittu>  5 to  9. 

The  octave  i«  the  molf  i f all  chorilt,  and  in 

many  c:>ft't  hardly  to  be  dillinguinK'd  by  the  ear  from 
an  unifon  t that  it  to  fay,  fnrm  that  cutacidrncc  of 
found  produced  by  two  muGcal  (Iringt,  wlinfe  mat* 
ter,  Icngiht,  dinmeterk,  and  iLtifioiit,  are  the  fame- 
As  the  vibrationt  of  (w<>  ilrings  ia  unifon  during  any 
given  time,  arc  pr^cifeiy  coincident ; fo  whilif  the 
lowell  extenie  of  the  odtave  vibratet  once,  the  high* 
eft  vibraut  twice  ; and  confequcntly  itt  ratio  it  a«  • 
to  a,  at  from  c to  C afeending  It  coniiAt  of  fix  full 
tonrt  and  two  femttonet  major.  Its  name  it  derived 
from  the  Latin  ciht  “ eight  s**  becaufc  that  number 
likewife  indudea  itt  extremes.  It  may  likcwife  be  di* 
▼id(d  into  twelve  femilones.  It  contains  the  whole 
diatonic  fcalc ; and  cv'ery  feries  above  or  below  con* 
fids  only  of  the  fame  returning  fourvds.  From  whence 
the  nature*,  dilUncet.  and  power*,  of  every  interval 
greater  than  the  octave,  at  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the 
eleventh,  the  twelfth,  the  thiitccnth,  the  fourteemh, 
the  Gfteemh,  the  triple  u^^ave,  &c.  may  eauly  be  com- 
puted. 

During  our  paft  c hfervationt  upon  the  itrm  inJrrva/t 
vrt  have  either  wholly  negheted  our  faithful  aAiiciate 
M.  Roufttau,  or  only  maintained  a didant  and  mo- 
mintary  iniercourfc  with  him.  We  now  propofe  to 
pay  him  a more  permanent  and  familiar  vllit : but  as 
he  is  engaged  in  the  difpuic  brtween  the  Pyihago* 
reant  and  AtiAoxeniana,  we  think  it  more  advanta- 
gt'oua  to  decline  the  controverfy,  and  to  follow  him, 
^tcr  having  cfi^aped  the  fray,  like  a gentlcmau  and  a 
fchoiar.  Having  put  the  partizans  of  AnUoxenns  to 
iilencr,  let  ut,  with  him,  forfake  the  lifts  of  edmhat, 
ncr  ftain  his  irturapU  by  infuUing  the  falling  cliam- 
pions. 

We  divide  (fays  he)  at  did  the  ancients  in- 
terval* into  cunfunant  and  dilTonant.  The  confiman- 
cet  are  perfect  or  imperfett*  ; dUfinances  arc  either 
fuch  by  nature,  or  become  fuch  by  accident.  'Fherc 
are  only  two  interval  naturally  dinimaDt,  via,  the  fe- 
cond  and  feventh,  including  their  odaves  or  replica- 
tions ; nay,  ftill  ihefe  two  may  be  reduced  to  one  a- 
lone,  as  the  fcvcnth  is  properly  no  more  than  a repli- 
cation of  the  fecund ; fur  B,  the  feventh  above  the 
lowed  C,  where  we  have  generally  begun  the  fade,  is 
really  an  oCUve  above  U,  the  note  immediately  below 
that  C;  and  confcqiicmly  the  interval  between  thefe 
k>wer  founds  is  no  more  than  that  of  a fecund  major, 
to  which  all  dlironancei  may  therefore  be  ultimately 
reduced,  whether  coaGdered  as  major  or  minor  i but 


eren  all  the  eonfonances  may  become  diiTonant  by  tc- 
cidenu  See  Discoao. 

•*  Befidcs,  every  interval  is  cither  fimple  or  redu- 
plicated Simple  intervaU  .ire  fuch  a»  the  limits  of  a 
lingle  oClavc  cumpreheod.  Every  interval  wtiich  fur- 
palics  this  extent  i»  reduplicated;  that  is  to  lav,  com- 
pounded of  one  or  more  odaves.  and  of  the  timple  in- 
terval whofe  replication  It  is. 

**  Simple  intervals  are  iikewlfe  divided  into  direA 
and  inverted,  'lake  any  limpi**  interval  whatever  for 
a dire^  one  ; the  quantity  whieh,  added  ro  itfclf.  Is  re- 
quireil  to  complete  the  oc  tave,  will  be  fuimj  an  Invert- 
ed tfiierval ; and  the  fame  ohfervation  holds  recipro- 
cally true  of  fueh  as  are  inverted. 

**  There  arc  only  Gx  kiiut*  of  funple  intervals;  of 
which  three  contain  fuch  qicintities,  as,  added  to  the 
other  three,  ate  required  to  complete  the  u^avc  ; 
and  of  conftquencc  likcwife  the  one  muil  be  inver- 
Gon»of  the  other.  If  you  take  at  Jirll  the  fmalhft  iti- 
tervaln,  you  will  have,  in  the  order  of  direct  intervals, 
the  ftcond,  the  third,  and  fourth;  for  Inverted,  the 
feventh,  tlie  fixth,  ami  fifth-  Suppofe  ihcfc  to  be  di- 
^.led,  the  Olliers  will  be  inverted  j every  thing  here  ta 
reciprocal. 

“ To  find  the  name  of  any  interval  whatever,  it  is 
only  necefbiry  to  add  the  denomination  of  unity  to  the 
degree  which  it  cmiaios.  'riuts  the  interval  of  one 
degree  fhall  give  a fecund  ; <if  two,  a third  ; of  three, 
a fourth  : of  feven,  an  o^ave;  of  nine,  a tenth.  See, 
But  thiB  is  nut  fuihcient  to  determine  an  interval  with 
accuracy  ; for  under  (he  fame  name  it  mry  be  cither 
major  or  minor,  true  or  falfc,  diminiHicd  or  redun- 
dant 

**  The  confonances  which  are  imperfeft,  and  the 
two  natural  dilTonaucei,  may  be  major  or  miu  r; 
w'hich,  without  changing  their  dcgiee,  occaltons  in 
the  interval  the  difference  of  a femiiou^;  fo  that  if, 
frnn  a minor  interval,  we  itil)  deduce  a fcmiione,  it 
becomta  an  intcival  diminifhed  ; if,  by  a femitooe,  wc 
increafe  a major  iutcrval,  it  bccoaisis  an  interval  rc- 

duiU/ant. 

I'he  perfcfl  confonances  are  by  their  nature  in- 
variable* When  their  iiileivaU  are  fuch  a*  they  ought 
to  be,  we  call  them  ju/i,  true:  and  if  we  dilite  or 
contra^  thi*  interval  by  a fcmiione,  the  cnnfonance  it 
termed  and  becomes  a difflmance ; reJu/t.U-it, 

if  the  fcmitoiw  be  a.^ded  ; dimnifindy  if  it  be  ab'tractcd. 
We  improperly  give  the  name  of  a falfe Jijth  to  the 
fifth  diminilhed ; this  is  taking  the  genus  tor  toe  Ipcctes: 
the  fifth  redundant  is  every  jot  as  f^alfe  as  the  dimmiih- 
ed,  it  is  even  more  fo  in  every  refpect.*' 

In  the  .NluTical  Dictionary,  plate  C,  fig.  3 may  be 
fern  a table  of  all  the  Ample  intervals  prat^tcabie  tit 
tnufic,  with  their  names,  their  degrees,  their  values 
and  theit  ratios. 

Having  afeertained  the  diftin^lion  between  major 
and  minor  intervals,  it  is  only  necefiaiy  to  add,  tliat 
th«fc  may  be  natural  or  artificial.  Of  the  natural  we 
have  already  given  fome  account,  by  afeertainmg  the 
diftancci  and  ratios  of  fuch  as  have  been  mentioned. 
Of  ilie  artificial,  wc  may  obferve,  that  they  are  fuch 
av  change  their  poGtion  from  what  it  naturally  ia  in 
the  diatonic  fciie,  to  what  the  convemency  of  com- 
pofuton  or  iraafiKiGuoa  requires  it  to  be.  A note 
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tfaoi  artificTilW  In  jt-.  ..^cc  by  a fprailorf,  t ckt 
with  ih«  chara^^er  which  ri;jrene«  that  dcvatioi,  is 
ca)If ^ a i contrary,  a note  artihdaliy  de- 

prdTcd  hy  « I’cmMonc,  tojfrther  with  the  character  by 
which  that  di  prcihiMi  ii  iR^nitkd,  is  called  a The 
chara^rr  whii  h rtftores  a m»ic  th»«  depreff.i!  or  rarifed 
to  its  primary  Kate,  is  called  a natural  M Jor  or  mi* 
nor  intervals,  as  they  prevail,  claracterife  the  maj»r  ot 
iriror  tnode.  See 

IN  rES  r\TE,  in  law,  a perfon  that  dies  without 
ttuking  a will. 

INl'tSTiNA,  in  tbt  Liimaita  an  order  of 

worms  Sec  ZootooY- 

IN  rES  riNtS,  i^rkSHKA,  \xi  oaafomyt  the  guts 
or  toavfis  t thofe  hoHow,  mennhrdnous,  cylindrical 
parts,  cxicndc*d  from  the  right  urilioe  of  the  ilumach 
to  the  anna;  by  whk'h  the  chyle  is  C(»ovtye<l  to  the 
lacTca)<i,  and  the  excrements  arc  voided.  See  Ana 

T»>»Y,  n®  9t 

INTONATION,  in  muilc,  the  aAion  of  founding 
the  notes  in  the  fcalr  alth  the  voice,  or  any  other  gi- 
ven order  of  rnufical  tones.  Intonation  may  he  • iihtr 
true  or  falfr,  cither  too  high  or  loo  low,  tiihet  too 
fliarp  or  too  lldl  t and  th<ii  this  word  iatanaltofi^  at* 
tended  with  an  cpiibet,  muU  Iw  tindertiood  cucurern- 
ing  the  manner  of  performing  the  notes. 

In  executing  an  air,  tu  fotm  the  founds,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  intervals  as  they  are  marked  with  jurti<crs 
and  accuracy,  is  no  int^nliderable  dtfh  ulty,  and 
licarcrlv  practicable,  hut  by  the  aHidancc  of  one  com* 
mon  idea,  to  which,  as  tu  their  ultirratr  tell,  thefe 
fotynls  and  iotervaU  mull  be  icfrrrcti  : thefe  common 
ideas  are  tbnfe  of  the  key,  ami  the  mode  in  winch  the 
perfumor  ia  engaged)  ami  from  the  word  /9ar,  which 
ts  roiiK'iimes  ufed  in  a fenfe  almod  idcutic.'^l  with  that 
of  the  key,  the  word  intonation  may  jwrbips  be  deri- 
ved. h may  aifo  be  deduced  from  the  word  Jiatonie^ 
as  in  that  fcaic  it  la  moH  frequently  converfaot ; a icale 
wLich  a]»pears  moll  convenient  and  moll  natural  to  the 
Toice.  We  feel  more  diffiiuhy  in  our  intonation  of 
fuch  intervals  as  are  greater  or  lelTir  than  thofe  of  the 
diatonic  order;  btcaufe,  in  the  firtt  cate,  the  glottis 
and  vocal  organs  are  m'i:!ified  by  gradations  too  large; 
or  too  complex,  in  the  fecond. 

IN'l'RtNCHMLNT.  in  the  military  art,  any 
work  that  fortihes  a poll  againll  an  enemy  who  at* 
tacks.  It  ia  generally  taken  for  a ditch  or  trench  with 
a parapet.  Intrcnchments  arc  fometimea  made  of 
fafeines  with  earth  thrown  over  them,  of  gabions, 
WigHiends,  or  bags  fUled  with  earth,  to  cover  the  men 
from  the  enemy’s  fire. 

INTRliiUE,  an  afTemblagc  of  cvcms  or  circum- 
ftancck,  occuring  in  an  afi'air,  and  perplexing  the  per- 
fons  concerned  in  it.  In  thla  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  to  fig* 
aify  the  no.iua  or  plot  of  a play  or  romance  ; or  that 
point  vrhereia  the  principal  'chara^rrs  are  moil  em- 
barralTcd  through  the  arti'icc  and  oppt^fidon  of  cer- 
tain perfons,  or  the  unfortunate  falling  outYrf  cmaiii 
tccidents  and  circumtUnces. 

In  tragedy,  comedy,  or  an  epic  poem,  there  are 
always  twu  dcfigns  The  fuO  and  puncipsi  is  that  of 
the  luro  of  the  piece:  the  fecond  contains  the  de- 
figns  of  aU  thofe  who  oppofe  him.  'I'hi  fe  ('ppcfite 
caufes  produce  oppoutc  elfcdtS)  to  wu,  the  iffbrta  of 


t...  • for  the  execution  ol  his  defigo,  and  the  ef- 

forts of  thife  who  thwart  it.  As  thofe  caufei  and  dc- 
fjgns  are  the  beginning  of  the  adion,  fo  thefe  efTorta 
ate  the  middle,  and  there  fiwtn  a knot  or  dtffioulty 
which  we  call  the  nt/nfirr,  that  makes  the  greateft 
port  of  the  poem.  It  lads  as  long  as  the  mind  of  the 
reader  tw  hearer  is  fiifp-nded  abom  the  cvt’tit  of  thofe 
optrofitr  rfforis:  thi  folution  or  catallrophc  commenced 
when  the  knot  begins  to  unravel  and  the  dtfBctilties 
am!  duubu  bc;;in  to  dear  up. 

The  intrigue  of  the  ihad  is  twofold.  Tliefir.l  com- 
prehends three  days  fighting  in  '\vhtl!cv’s  abf<*r*cf, 
and  coiifiils  on  the  one  fide  in  the  refi.tance  of  Aga- 
memnon and  the  Greeks  and  on  the.  other  in  the  in- 
exorable temper  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  Palruclus 
utiiareU  this  intrigue,  and  mak^s  the  beginning  of  a 
fecond  Achilles  refidves  to  be  revengcti  but  HtClor 
opp'*fe-.  his  defign;  and  thi:*  forms  the  fccoud  intrigue, 
which  is  thi  IjA  day’s  battle. 

In  the  A'lniid  ihcrc  are  alfo  two  intrigoef.  The  firft 
is  takvn  up  in  the  v«»y»gr  and  landing  of  ^neas  in 
Italy  ; the  tccond  is  hi»  eHitbiilhment  there:  the  op- 
potition  he  mci  with  from  Juno  in  both  thefe  under- 
takings, forms  the  iuirigue. 

As  to  the  choice  ol  the  intrigue,  and  the  mjnner 
of  imravill'iig  it,  1!  is  certain  they  ought  both  to 
fp'ing  naturally  fr.rm  the  ground  and  fubj^^ofthc 
poem,  liedfu  gives  us  three  manners  of  forming  the 
intiigueof  a poem:  the  firft  it  that  already  mentioned; 
the  lecond  is  lakvn  Irom  the  fable  and  dcfign  of  the 
poet;  in  the  third  the  intrigue  is  fo  laid,  as  that  the 
folutinn  foll  -ws  from  it  ol  coiirfe. 

IN  TKINSIC,  a term  applied  to  the  real  and  ge- 
nuine values  and  properties,  SiC.  of  any  thing,  in  op- 
pofition  to  their  rx/nr^e  or  a^partnt  values. 

IN  rKODUCTION,in  general,  figninea  anything 
which  lends  to  make  another  in  fume  mcafure  known 
bi-forc  wc  have  leifure  to  examine  it  thoroughly  : and 
hence  it  is  ufed  on  a great  variety  of  occafions.  Thus 
we  rpeak  of  the  iniroduflion  of  otic  perfon  to  another; 
the  iotroduAion  to  a book,  dec.— It  is  alfo  ufed  to 
fignify  the  actual  motion  of  any  bcnly  out  of  one  place 
into  another,  when  that  motion  has  been  occationed 
by  fome  other  body. 

iNTiODtHTioN,  ill  ofttofy.  SteOxArosY,  n®  *6. 

INTUITION,  among  logicians,  the  whereby 
the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  difagre^ment  of 
two  ideas,  immediately  hy  themfelres,  ivnthout  the 
intervention  of  any  other;  in  which  cafe  the  mind 
perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  dots  the  light,  only  by 
bciui*  direct'd  towards  it.  ^ec  Locic.  n''  ty.  27, 

INTUlTiVE  svintNCt,  ia  that  which  rcfultsfinm 
Intuitio*!.  Ur  Campbell  diftingutlhrs  diSerciit  f<»rta 

iniaitive  evidence:  one  rcfulting  purely  fiom  iniel- 
leflioQ,  or  that  faculty  which  others  have  called  intui- 
tion ; aiiothcr  kind  ariling  from  confcioufitefs ; and  a 
third  fort  from  that  new- named  faculty  Common 
which  this  ingenious  writer  as  well  as  fcveral  others 
contend  to  be  a diflinA  original  fource  of  knowledge, 
whdlt  mhera  refer  ita  ftippt»frd  lifEcc  to  the  intuitivt 
pi»wri  <»f  the  underftariding. 

INV.ALIU,  a perfon  wounded,  maimed,  ot  difahled 
for  aetioo  by  age. 

At  Chclfca  and  Greenwich  arc  magnificent  Hosri- 
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(c  vcAed  TAit  or  tathrr  collegtt,  built  for  tbe  reception  and 
acct>mmodalion  of  imvalliit  or  fulJicrs  anJ  fcaroen  worn 
tovcrtory.^t  in  the  fctvice. 

We  have  alfo  twenty  independent  cotnpaniet  of  iu> 
Tilidit  dirpetfed  in  the  fevcral  forti  arul  ganrifoni. 

At  Patit  is  a college  of  the  fame  kind,  called  Us 
which  is  accounted  one  of  the  hoed  build- 
ings in  that  city. 

INVECTED,  in  heraldry*  denotes  a thing  fluted 
or  furro»'cd.  See  Heraldry. 

INVECTIVE,  in  rhetoric*  differs  from  reproof,  as 
the  latter  proceeds  from  a friend,  and  is  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  perfoo  reprofcd ; whereas  the  in- 
veAive  is  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  entirriy  dcfi;:jned 
to  vea  and  give  uneaGnefs  to  the  perfon  againd  wliom 
it  isdirefled. 

INVEGES  (Anguftin),  a learned  Sicilian  jefuit, 
wrote  in  Italian  an  Hidory  of  the  city  of  Palermo, 
and  other  works,  which  are  edeemed.  He  died  in 
t677»'-’gfd  82. 

INVENTION*  denotes  the  aAof  finding  any  thing 
new,  or  even  the  thing  thus  found.  Thus  we  fay,  the 
iti\'ettucn  of  of  prira'ingf  8cc.  The  alcove  is 

a modern  iovention  owing  to  the  Moors. 

The  Doric*  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  arc  of 
Creek  invention;  the  Tufean  and  Compofitc  of  Latin 
invention.  Janfon  ah  Almclovrcn  has  written  an  O* 
nomadicon  of  inventions;  wherein  are  fhown,  In  an  al- 
phabetical order*  the  names  of  the  inventors,  and  the 
time,  place,  &c.  where  they  arc  made.  Pancirollui 
has  a treatife  of  old  inventions  that  art  lofl,  and  new 
ones  that  have  been  made;  Polydore  Virgil  has  alfo 
publiflicd  eight  books  of  the  inveotors  of  things.  De^ 
InX'tntoril/us  Rerum. 

Invextiom  is  alfo  iifcd  for  the  finding  of  a thing 
hidden,  'llie  Romi(h  church  celebrates  a fead  on  the 
41b  of  May*  under  the  title  of,  Invention  of  the  Jloiy 
Cnft. 

Inventioh  is  alfo  tifcd  for  fubtilty  of  mind,  or  fome- 
what  peculiar  *0  a man's  genius,  which  leads  him  to  a 
dtfeuvery  of  things  new;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a man 

of  intYitthn. 

iKVEfSHOx,  in  pointing,  is  the  choice  which  the 
painter  makes  of  the  objrfti  that  are  to  enter  the  com- 
pontunof  his  piece.  Sec  Paiktinc. 

Imvemtiok,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  whatever  the 
poet  adds  to  the  hidory  of  the  fubjcA  he  has  chofen ; 
as  welt  as  to  the  new  turn  he  gives  it.  See  Poetry. 

IxvcKTiOM,  in  rhetoric,  fignifiei  the  finding  out 
and  choofing  of  certain  arguments  which  the  orator  is 
to  ufe  for  the  proving  or  illudrating  his  point,  moving 
their  paflions,  or  ccmciliatirjg  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
Inveolion,  according  to  Cicen),  is  the  principal  part 
of  oratory : he  wrote  four  books  De  /nvenii'mef  where- 
of we  hsve  but  two  remaining.  See  Orasomy. 

INVENTORY,  in  law,  a catalogue  or  fchedule  or- 
derly made,  of  all  a deceafed  perfon’s  goods  and  chat- 
tels, at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  their  value  ap- 
praifed  by  indidereot  perfons,  which  every  executor  or 
adminidrator  is  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the  ordinary  at 
fuel)  time  as  he  iliall  appoint. 

By  21  Hen.  VI II.  c.  v.  cxecutonand  adminidrators 
arc  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  the  ordinary*  indented 
inventories,  one  part  of  which  is  to  remain  with  the 
ordinary,  and  the  other  part  with  the  executor  or  ad- 


minidrator; this  is  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  ere-  Inverarp 
ditors  and  Ugalees,  that  the  executor  or  adminidrator  H . . 
may  not  conceal  any  part  of  the  peifonal  edate  from 
them.  The  datulc  ordains,  that  the  inventory  lhall  be 
exhibited  within  three  months  after  the  perfon’s  dc-  ^ 

ccafo  ; yet  it  mar  he  done  afterwards,  for  the  ordinary 
may  dii'penfe  with  the  time,  and  even  with  its  being 
ever  exhibited,  as  in  cafes  where  the  creditors  are  paid, 
and  the  will  is  executed. 

INVKRARY,  a parliament-town  of  Scotland,  la 
Argylcfiiirc,  picataiuly  fituated  on  a fmall  bay  formed 
by  ihc  jundlion  of  the  river  Ary  with  Loch-fin,  wliere 
the.  latter  is  a mile  in  width  and  60  fathoms  in  depth. 

Here  is  a cadle*  the  principal  feat  of  the  dukes  of  Ar- 
g)le,  chief  of  the  Campbells.  It  is  a modern  building 
of  a quadrangular  form,  with  a round  tower  at  caca 
corner;  and  in  the  middle  rifes  afquare  one  glazed  on 
every  fide  to  give  light  to  the  fiaircafe  and  galleries, 
which  has  from  without  rather  a heavy  a;>pearance. 

This  callle  is  built  of  a coarfe  /aph  oUaris  brought  from 
the  other  fide  of  Loch  fin  ; and  is  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  found  in  Norway,  of  which  the  king  of 
Denmark's  palace  is  built.  The  founder  of  the  cafllc, 
the  late  Duke  Archibald*  alio  formed  the  defign  of  an 
entire  new  town,  upor)  a commndious  elegant  plan,  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  the  capital  of  Argyldhire,  1 
country  mnfl  admbably  fituated  fur  fdherics  and  navi- 
gation. *The  town  hath  been  rebuilt  agreeable  to  the 
original  defign  ; and  the  inh«bitaiits  are  well  lodged  in 
houfes  of  ikooe,  lime,  and  iLtc.  They  are  fully  em- 
ployed in  arts  and  niantifac'lurcs,  and  plentifully  fup- 
plied  tn  the  produce  of  tea  and  land. — The  planting 
around  Inverary  is  txtenlive  beyond  conceplirn,  anil 
admirably  varie^rated  ; every  crevice,  glen,  and  moua- 
lain,  difplaytng  tafle  and  ge^  fenfe. 

The  value  of  the  immenfc  wood  at  this  place,  for 
the  various  piir-pofcs  of  bark,  charcoal,  forges,  paling, 
furniture*  houfc  and  fiiip  budding,  is  thus  etliraated 
by  Mr  Knox  ; **  Some  of  the  beech  are  from  9 to  1 z 
feet  in  circurofcrencc,  and  the  pines  from  6 to  9 ; but 
thefe  bring  comparatively  few,  wv  iball  Gate  the  me- 
dium gitth  of  2,000  000  trees  plaiitcil  within  thefe  lad 
hundred  years,  at  3 feet,  and  the  mulium  value  at  41. 
which  products  L. 400,000  ; and  tli'S*  for  the  mod 
part,  upon  grounds  unfit  for  the  plough,  being  chiefly 
compofed  of  hills  and  rock.”  One  of  thefe  bills  rife* 
immediately  from  the  houfe  .t  great  height,  in  the  form 
of  a pyramid,  and  iscloaihed  to  the  fummit  with  a 
thick  wood  of  vigorous  omameatal  trees.  On  this 
fummit  or  point  Archibald  duke  uf  Argyle  built  a 
Gothic  tour  or  obfervaiory,  where  he  fomelimea 
amufed  himfrlf.  The  afeent  by  the  road  feeros  to 
be  half  a mile,  and  the  perpendicular  height  about  800  , 

feet. 

INVERBERVIE,  or  Bssvjb,  a town  of  Kincar- 
dineshire or  the  Mcarns*  1 3 miles  N.  E.  from  Montrofe- 
It  lies  between  two  fmall  hills,  which  terminste  in  high 
cliffs  towards  the  fea;  and  though  a royal  borough, 
and  the  only  one  in  the  country,  it  is  but  a fmall 
place,  the  inhabitants  uf  which  are  chiefly  etnployed  in 
making  thread. 

INVERKEITHING,  a pailiament-town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Fife,  lituaied  on  the  northern 
fhorc  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  ty.  N. 

Lat.  56.  5.  It  was  much  favoured  by  William,  who 

granted 
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lovcrloc^f,  gnntcd  iti  firft  charter.  He  extended  iti  Ubcrtiei 
confideribly^  and  in  the  time  of  Divld  I.  it  became  a 
' • To^-al  refidence.  I’he  Moubrays  had  large  poiTcflijns 
here,  which  were  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II. 
The  Francircatii  had  a cunvent  in  this  town;  and,  ac* 
cording  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald»  the  Dominicana  had 
another.  I'hli  town  baa  a coofiderable  trade  in  coal 
and  other  article*. 

INVERLOCUY,  an  ancient  caftle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort-h'iLLiAU  in  Invtrnrfalhtrc.  It  <a  a- 
domtd  with  Urge  round  towera  ; and,  by  the  mode  of 
building,  feema  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  EngKOi 
in  the  time  of  Eriward  I.  who  laid  Urge  finea  on  the 
Scotch  barona  for  the  pnr]>ofe  of  erecting  new  cadlei. 
The  largcil  of  thefe  towera  ia  called  Cunwi*s,  But 
long  prior  to  thefe  rulna  Inverludiy,  according  to 
Bocce,  had  been  a place  of  great  note,  a mcl^  opulent 
city,  irmarkeblc  for  the  vail  rtforlof  Trench  and  Spa- 
niards probably  on  account  of  trade.  It  waa  aifo  a 
feat  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  for  here  Achaiua  in  the 
year  790  figned  (as  Is  reptirtid)  the  league  oifendvc 
and  dcfcnfivc  between  bimfelf  and  Charlemagne.  In 
after-timea  it  waa  utterly  deiltoytd  by  the  Dines  and 
B(vcr  again  redored. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  ihia  place  were  fought  two 
fierce  battles,  one  between  Donald  Ballnch  brother  to 
Alexander  lord  of  (he  idea,  who  w ith  a great  power 
invaded  Lochaber  in  the  year  1427:  he  was  met  by 
the  earh  of  Mar  and  Caithttefa;  the  Ufl  waa  dain,  and 
their  forces  totally  defeated.  Bklluch  returned  to  the 
idea  with  vaft  booty,  the  object  of  ihofc  plundering 
chieftaina.  Here  alfo  the  Campbella  under  the  mar- 
quia  of  Argylc,  in  February  1645,  received  fium  Mon- 
trofe  an  overthrow  fatal  to  numbers  of  that  gallant 
name.  Fifteen  hundred  fell  in  the  aAiun  and  in  the 
purfuit,  with  the  lofa  only  of  three  to  the  royalitla. 
Sir  Thomas  Ogilvie,  the  friend  of  Montrufc,  died  of 
bis  wounds.  Tils  death  fupprciTcd  all  joy  for  the 
vidlory. 

INVERNESS,  capital  of  a county  of  the  fame 
name  in  Scotland,  is  a parliament  town,  finely  frated 
on  the  river  Nefs,  over  which  there  is  a Hone-bridge  of 
feven  arches,  in  W.  Ix>ng.  4®.  N.  Lat.  57.  36.  It  ia 
Urge,  well  built,  and  very  populous,  being  the  laft 
town  of  any  note  in  Britain.  As  there  aic  always  re- 
guUr  troops  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a great  air 
of  politenefs,  a plentiful  market,  and  mure  mpney  and 
buhnefs  llirring  than  could  have  l>een  expcfled  in  fuch 
a remote  part  of  the  iflaud.  The  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  remarkably  wrell  cultivated  ; and  Its  pro- 
duce clearly  (hows  that  the  foil  and  climate  are  not 
defpicablc.  I'he  falmon-finiery  in  the  Nefs  is  very 
confidcrablc,  ar.d  la  let  to  London  ti(hm'>ngeri.  Some 
branches  both  of  the  woollen,  linen,  and  brmp  manu- 
facture, are  alfo  carried  on  here  ; and,  in  conirquence 
of  the  excellent  military  roads,  there  is  a great  ptopor- 
tion  of  iulaod  trade.  Butbcfides  all  this,  Invernefs  ia 
a port  with  20  creeks  dependent  upon  It,  part  on  the 
Murray  Vrith  to  the  call,  and  part  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  rtachipg  even  the  fouth  border  of  the  county  of 
Caithnrfa.  Inverncfa  has  fcveralgood  fchooU;  and  it 
is  now  intended  to  erefi  an  academy  there  on  an  ex- 
tenfivc  fcale.  The  inhabitants  (peak  the  Erfe.and 
Kngliih  language  promifc’iouQy.  On  an  eminence  near 
the  town  arc  the  remaina  of  a caiUc,  where,  according 


to  fome  hlHorianc,  the  famous  Macbeth  murdered  Tnverr.ris. 
Duncan  hla  royal  gued.  • — 

jNritsKti-Sbirty  a county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Rufaihire;  on  the  call  by  the  (hires  of 
Nairne,  Murray,  and  Aberdeen  ; on  the  fouth,  by 
thofe  of  Perth  and  Argylc;  and  on  the  w’eH.  hy  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is 
above  50  milrs  ; from  eaft  to  wc(l  about  80. — The 
northern  part  of  this  county  is  very'  mountainous  and 
barren.  In  the  diftrid  of  Gleneig  ate  feen  the  ruins 
of  fcvcral  ancient  circular  building^i,  fimilar  to  thofe  in 
the  Wellem  Kiel,  Sutherland,  and  Rufs  ihires;  con- 
cerning the  ufea  of  w'hich  antiquaries  are  not  agreed* 

In  (heir  outward  appearance,  they  are  round  and  ta- 
pering like  glaft-hourca.  In  the  heart  of  the  wall, 
which  is  perpendicular  within,  there  arc  horizontal 
galleries  g )ing  quite  round  and  connc^cd  by  flairs. 

I'hefe  afeend  toward  the  top,  which  is  open.  They 
are  all  built  of  done,  without  lime  or  mortar  of  any 
kind.  'They  have  no  opening  outward,  except  (he 
doors  and  the  top;  but  there  are  fcvcral  in  the  inlidc, 
as  windows  to  the  galleries.  From  Bcmera  banacks, 
in  this  dillrid,  proceeds  the  military  road  to  Inver- 
DC  fa. 

‘ Thia  county  is  nearly  divided  by  water;  and  it  ap- 
pears fiom  a late  furvey,  that  by  means  of  a canal 
uniting  Loch  Nefs,  L^h  Oich,  Locli  Luchy,  and  ' 
Locbiel  or  Loch  Eil,  a communication  might  be  rea- 
dily opened  here  between  the  two  feat.  In  thia  tra^,. 

Koit  George,  Fort  Auguftua,  and  Fort  Wiiliacn,  form 
what  is  called  the  Chain  of  Forts  acrofa  the  iOaml. 

By  means  of  Fott  George  on  the  call,  all  entrance  up 
the  Frith  towards  Inverticfs  is  prevented;  Tort  Au- 
guflus  curbs  the  inhabitants  midway  ; and  Fort  Wtl- 
liaid  ia  a check  to  any  attempts  in  the  well.  Detach- 
ments are  made  from  all  ihcfc  garrifona  to  lovcrncfs, 

Bemera  barracks  oppofitc  to  the  ifle  of  Skie,  and 
caflle  Duart  in  thcifleofMull.  Other  fmall  parties 
are  alfo  fcattered  io  hula  throughout  the  country,  to 
prevent  the  dealing  of  cattle. 

The  liver  Nefs,  upon  which  ike  capital  of  the  (hire  ia 
fituated,  ia  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  called  JLosh  Nefs* 

This  beautiful  lake  is  22  miles  in  length,  and  for  the 
mofl  part  one  in  breadth.  It  is  ikreened  on  the  north- 
well  by  the  lufty  moontains  of  Urquhart  and  Mcal- 
fourvony,  and  boidered  with  coppices  of  birch  and 
oak.  The  adjacent  hills  are  adorned  wiiii  many  cx- 
tenfive  foreds  of  piue ; which  aifurd  (heltcr  to  the 
cattle,  and  are  the  retreat  of  (lags  and  deer.  There  it. 
much  cultivation  and  Improvement  on  the  banks  of 
l..och  Ncfi;  and  the  padure-grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys  arc  excellent.— From  the  fouth,  thte  river 
Fyera  defeenda  towards  thia  lake.  Over  this  river 
there  is  built  a Uupendoua  bridge,  on  two  oppofitc 
rocka ; the  top  of  the  arch  ia  above  lOO  feet  from  the 
level  af  the  water.  A little  below  the  bridge  ia  the 
celebrated  Fall  of  Fyera,  where  a great  body  of  water 
darts  through  a narrow  between  two  rocks,  then, 
falls  over  a vaft  precipice  into  the  bottom  of  the  chafm,. 
where  the  foamrifes  and  fills  the  air  like  a great  cloud, 
of  fmoke. 

Loch  Oich  is  a narrow  lake,  flretching  about  four 
miles  from  ead  to  wed.  It  is  adorned  with  fome  fmalli 
wooded  iflaiida,  and  ia  furrounded  with  ancient  trees. 

Near  thia  ia  the  family-feat  of  Clcugary,  funounJed. 
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by  namnl  woods  of  fuU  ^rown  fir,  which  extend  nine 
01  ten  rcilcs  slonp  the  banks  of  the  river  Gary.  The 
waters  of  Loch  Oich  flow  throu^rh  Loch  NeCs  into 
the  caflern  fea.*~Loc!i  Lochy  tranfmiu  iu  waters  in 
an  oppofile  dtre^iioo,  this  being  the  hi^hefl  part  of 
the  vafl  iiat  tract  that  here  flretches  from  fea  to  fea. 
I'nis  eytenfive  Uke  ts  above  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  From  the  wed,  the  wa> 
tCTs  of  Loch  Ark(  k defeend  into  this  Uke.  Out  of 
it  runs  the  river  Lochy,  which  about  a mile  briow  its 
jffue  from  the  lake,  receives  the  Spean,  axonliderablc 
river,  over  which  there  is  a magniheent  bridge,  built 
by  General  Wade,  about  two  miles  above  the  place 
where  it  falls  into  the  Lochy.  Thefe  united  dreams 
traverfmg  the  plsins  of  Lochaber,  after  a courfe  of  five 
or  fix  miles  fall  Into  Loch  £11. 

A few  miles  to  the  louth  eafl  of  Loch  Lochy  is 
Glcnroy  or  King*s  V^ale.  The  north-eail  end  of  this 
valley  opens  on  Loch  Spey.  A fmall  river  palTes 
along  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  accompanied  by  a mo> 
dem  load.  On  the  declivicy  of  the  mountains,  abmit 
a mile  from  the  river,  on  rilhci  band  arc  fecn  fcvcral 
parallel  roads  of  great  anciquity.  On  the  notth*well 
fide,  five  of  thefe  roads  run  parallel  and  dole  by  each 
other.  On  the  oppoliie  fide  are  tbtee  other  roads 
exa^y  fimilar.  Thefe  roads  aie  30  feet  bre^ad,  alt 
perfectly  horizontal,  and  ex'end  eight  or  nine  miles  in 
length.  Their  deUinalion  m ufe  has  baffied  the  con. 
jedures  of  antiquaries..— ~ Not  far  from  Fort  Au 
^udus  foars  the  pointed  fummit  of  Bennevilh.  which 
is  eflremed  the  highcA  mountain  in  Dritaiti,  riiiiig 
more  than  430a  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  — In 
the  diflricts  of  Muydart,  Arafaick,  Morer.  and  Knt  y- 
dart,  there  are  numerous  hays  and  ciccks  along  the 
coatl,  many  of  which  might  be  excellent  hlhing  ita- 
tions. 

Tlie  fouthern  pait  of  this  county  is  very  mountain* 
ous,  and  is  fiippoled  t<»  be  the  moll  elevated  gtound  in 
Bcollaud.  From  its  riunterous  lakes  many  flrranisde* 
feend  toward  both  Teas.  In  the  extcnfivc  diflrid  calU 
rd  Biidtttocl)  lies  Loch  Spev,  tlic  fource  of  the  great 
river  Spey,  which  proceeding  eaflward  with  an  in> 
creafing  llrram,  enters  the  niitr  of  Murray  at  Rothic* 
murchus,  after  having  expanded  into  a tine  Uke.  Not 
far  from  this  is  feen  the  lofty  top  of  Cairngorm  ; a 
mountain  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  tock-cryiUU  of 
various  tints.  Thefe  arc  much  eflcemrd  by  lapidaries; 
and  feme  of  them,  having  the  liiflreof  tine  gems,  biing 
a very  high  price,  l.tnuflone,  iron  ore,  and  ionic  ira* 
CCS  of  dtflcrrnt  minerals,  arc  found  in  the  countv;  but 
iK>  mines  have  yet  beep  wirkcd  with  much  iucccf»« 
Its  rivers  and  lakes  afford  abundance  of  lalmon  and 
trout.  Tlieexunfive  plains  which  funound  the  lakes 
are  in  general  fertile;  and  the  high  grounds  feed  many 
fhcep  and  black^csttlc,  the  rearing  and  fclimg  of  which 
is  the  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants*—  by  the  prefent 
fpirited  exertions  cf  the  gentlemtn  iu  this  populous 
county,  the  commerce  ard  the  indudry  of  the  iiiliabi* 
tants  have  of  late  been  greatly  iocreafed  ; and  to  fact* 
liiate  the  comnmnicmicin  with  other  parts,  application 
has  been  made  to  parliament  for  leave  to  levy  a t.ix 
i*n  tbc  {impiklors  of  Lu>d  for  improving  the  roads  and 
erc^ing  biidgcs  in  this  rxtcoflve  ihirr.  Tbc  common* 
alty  in  the  high  parts  of  the  county  and  on  tbc  wett* 
ern  fhote  fpeak  Ga<lic ; but  the  people  of  faibion  in 
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lilveniefs  and  iu  vlciaity  ufe  ebe  Knglii'h  language,  las‘cri« 
and  pronounce  it  with  remakable  propiicty.  H , 

INVERSE,  is  applied  t»  a manner  of  working  the  ‘”**^^,** 
rule  of  three  See  Arithmstic,  n’’  13. 

INVERSION,  thea^  whereby  any  thing  is  invert* 
cd  or  turned  backwards.  Problems  in  geometry  and 
arithiaetic  arc  often  proved  by  inverfion  ; that  is,  by 
a contrary  rule  or  opciation. 

iMVsasroM,  in  grammar,  is  where  the  words  of  a 
pliraic  are  ranged  iu  a manner  not  fo  natural  as  they 
might  be.  Fur  an  inlLncc  : “ Of  all  vices,  the  moil 
abominable,  and  that  which  Icail  becomes  a man,  is 
impurity.”  Here  is  so  invirfiua  ; the  natural  order 
being  this:  Impurity  is  the  mud  abominable  of  all 
vices,  and  that  wliicii  lealt  becomes  a man.— *An  inver* 
lion  is  not  always  dtlagreiablc,  but  fometimes  has  a 
good  effid. 

inverted,  in  mufle,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
prepoAtiou  m,  and  Mcricre,  to  turn  any  thing  a con- 
trary way.”  The  analogy  of  this  terra,  and  iu  ufe  iu 
mufic,  will  apprar  more  obviuua  from  the  fcquel 

It  Ijgnitics  a change  in  the  order  of  tbc  notes  wliick 
form  a chord,  or  in  the  pans  which  coropofc  harmony: 
which  happens  by  fubditmiiig  it)  the  baU,  thofe  founds 
which  ought  to  have  been  io  the  upper  part:  an  opc* 
rauuD  not  only  rendered  practicable,  but  greatly  fact* 
litaud,  by  the  refemblance  wftich  one  note  has  loano- 
thti  iu  different  octaves;  whence  we  derive  the  power 
of  exchanging  one  oCtave  for  another  w ith  fo  much 
propriety  and  fucce/*,  or  by  fubflituting  in  the  ex* 
trenies  ibofe  which  ought  tu  have  occupied  the  middle 
flat  ion  : and  %tsu  X'trja, 

It  is  certain,  tliat  in  every  chord  there  mufl  l>c  ■ 
fundamental  and  natural  order,  wliich  is  the  fame  with 
that  )f  its  gene  ration  : but  the  circumtlanccs  of  fuc- 
ccfTion,  tafle.  expreflton,  tlic  beauty  of  melody,  and 
variety,  the  appruxmiation  of  harmony,  frequently 
oblige  the  cotnpoftr  to  eltsiige  that  order  by  invert* 
ing  the  chords,  and  of  cuufcqueuce  tbc  difprtitiuii  of 
the  parts. 

As  three  thing  may  be  arranged  in  fix  different 
orders,  and  four  things  in  twenty  ttiur;  it  would  hem 
at  iirH,  that  a jierfcC^  chord  ihouhl  be  fufceptible  of 
fix  iuvcrfiuns,  and  a dilFonant  chord  of  twenty  four  ; 
liBce  one  is  com|M>f(d  of  four  and  the  other  of  three 
founds,  and  fincc  inverlioii  confifls  only  in  a traafpuft* 
tiou  of  octaves.  But  ii  mufl  be  obferved,  lliat  in  har* 
mony  all  the  diflerent  dirpofitions  of  acuter  founds  are 
not  reckoned  as  inveriioos,  wliiltl  the  lanu:  fnuuds're* 
main  in  the  lower  |ians.  Thus,  thefe  two  orders  of 
the  perfe^  choid  ut  mi  foi^  or  C EG,  and  u:  fd  »u,  or 
C G £,  are  only  taken  lor  the  tame  inverCon,  and  only 
bear  the  lame  name  ; this  reduces  the  whole  of  inver* 
fions  of  which  a perfed  chord  is  fufceptible  to  thiec  i 
that  is  to  fsy,  to  as  many  invcHiuna  as  the  chord 
contains  diffcicni  found*:  fur  the  replications  of  llic 
fame  found  are  ht  re  reckoned  as  nothing. 

Every  time,  therefore,  when  the  fundamental  bafs  is 
heard  in  the  loweil  parts,  or  if  the  fundamcr.ud  bafs 
be  retrenched,  every  lime  when  the  natural  order  is 
preferved  in  the  chords,  the  harmony  is  dire£^.  As 
foon  as  that  order  is  cbangctl,  or  os  fooo  as  the  funda- 
mental founds,  without  being  in  the  lower  parts,  are 
heard  in  fomc  of  the  others,  the  hai  moity  is  iaveneJ, 

It  is  an  invalion  of  the  chord,  wbeu  the  fundamciiul 

found 
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Invf  reJ  found  is  trsiifpofcd ; it  Is  likcvrtfe  an  iomHon  of  the 
U harmonj,  %heii  the  frtbit  or  any  other  part  moves  as 
the  hafs  owpht  to  have  done. 

Every  where,  where  a direfl  chord  can  be  well  p!a* 
ced,  iu  invcrfiops  will  likewil'e  be  fo  with  reaped  to  the 
hancony  : for  it  it  dill  the  fame  fundamental  fiicccf* 
fion.  Thus,  at  every  note  of  the  fundamental  bafs,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  compofer  to  arrange  the  chord 
at  his  pleafure,  and  of  confequeace  every  moment  to 
product  diffiTent  inverllons  ; provided  that  he  does  not 
cliange  the  regular  and  fundamental  fucceflion  ; pro< 
▼ided  alfo,  that  the  dilTotiances  may  always  be  prepared 
and  refolved  in  the  fame  parts  where  thev  are  fird 
heard,  that  the  fenilble  note  may  always  afeend,  and 
that  fuch  falfe  relations  may  be  avoided  as  would  -be 
too  harih  upon  the  ear  Id  the  fame  part.  This  it  the 
i«r  of  thefe  myderious  ditiinc\ions  which  compofers 
have  made  between  ibofe  chords  where  the  treble  U 
fyncopated,  and  thofe  in  which  the  hafs  ought  to  be 
fyncopated  ; as,  for  inftance,  between  the  ninth  and  the 
freond  : it  is  thus  tliat  in  the  6rti  the  choni  is  dire6\, 
and  the  dilTonance  in  the  treble  ; in  the  others,  the 
chord  is  reverfed,  and  the  diffonance  in  the  bafs. 

With  refpe^  to  chords  by  fuppofition,  greater  pre* 
'caution  is  neceiTaty  in  inverting  them.  As  the  found 
which  they  add  to  the  bafs  is  abfolulcly  foreign  to  the 
hsrmony  $ it  is  often  only  tolerably  there,  on  account 
of  its  vad  didance  from  the  other  founds,  which  ren* 
ders  the  diflbnance  Icfs  harlh.  But  if  thefe  added 
founds  (hould  happen  to  be  tranfpofed  in  the  higher 
parts,  as  it  fometimes  does  ; if  this  tranfpodtion  be  not 
' performed  with  much  art,  it  may  produce  a very  bad 
effed  t and  never  can  this  be  happily  prad^ifed  without 
takiuir  awTy  fome  other  found  from  the  chord.  See, 
at  the  article  Accoao  in  the  Mndcal  Di^ionary,  the 
cafes  when  mvtrfibn  may  be  pradifrd,  and  the  choice 
of  fucb  as  are  proper. 

The  perfect  knowledge  of  invafien  depends  on  art 
and  dudy  alone:  the  choice  is  a different  matter;  to 
ibis  an  ear  aitd  a tadc  are  nrcrffsry  ; experience  of  the 
different  effeds  are  likrwilc  indilprnfable;  and  though 
the  choice  of  inverfions  he  indiffcient  with  refped  to 
the  foundation  of  the  harmony,  it  is  by  no  means  fuch 
in  regard  of  the  iffed  and  expreiSon.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  fundamental  bafs  is  formed  10  fupport  the 
harmony,  and  to  prevail  brneaih.  Every  time  there* 
fore  when  the  order  is  changed  and  the  harmony  in* 
verted,  there  ought  to  be  good  resfons  for  it  : with* 
* out  which,  the  compofer  will  fall  into  the  vice  of  our 

moie  recent  mufic,  where  the  melody  of  the  treble  is 
often  like  what  the  bafs  fhould  be,  and  the  bafs  always 
like  that  of  the  treble,  where  every  thing  is  confound- 
ed, reverfed,  difrrdcred,  without  any  other  rcafon  than 
to  fiihvert  the  efUblifhed  order,  and  to  fpoil  the  bar* 
moty. 

InVE  TIGATION,  properly  denotes  the  fearch- 
ing  or  finding  out  any  thing  by  the  traAs  or  prints 
of  the  fret;  wlience  matbemattcians,  fchoolmen,  and 
Krammariani,  come  to  ufc  the  term  in  their  refpedtve 
refearches. 

INv'ESTINC  a PiAci,  Is  when  a general,  ha- 
ving an  intention  to  bcfiege  it,  detaches  a txady  of 
horf^e  to  poffefs  all  the  avenues;  blocking  up  the  gar- 
rifon,  and  preventing  relief  from  getting  into  the  place, 
till  the  arm)  and  artillery  are  got  up  to  form  the  ficgc. 

VoL.  IX.  Part  I. 


INVESTITURE,  in  law,  a giving  livery  of  feiftn  lavtftitsre 
or  pofftflion.  There  was  anciently  a great  variety  of  H 
ceremonies  ufed  upon  inveffiturcs;  as  at  iirff  they  were  *”*^*^"* 
made  by  a certain  form  of  words,  and  afterwards  bv  ' ^ 

fuch  things  as  had  the  grcatefl  refbmblance  to  theihing 
to  be  transferred  t thus  where  lands  were  intended  to 
paf^,  a turf,  &c.  was  delivered  by  tlic  grantcr  to  the 
grantee.  In  the  church,  it  was  cuOomary  for  ptincea 
to  make  invediture  of  ecclefiatlical  benefices,  by  dcli- 
venng  to  the  perfon  they  had  chofen  a pailoral  ftalF 
and  a ring. 

INULA,  VLECAMPANt:  A genus  of  the  polyga* 
mia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  daft 
of  plants ; and  tn  the  natiinil  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Ctmp^ra.  The  receptacle  is  naked;  the 
pappus  limple;  the  anihcTa:,  at  the  bafe,  ending  in  tw'o 
bt  idles.  I'lierr  are  22  fpccirs,  of  which  the  helenium, 
nr  common  elecampane,  is  the  moll  remarkable.  It  is 
a native  of  Britain  ; but  iscultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  the  root,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine.  The  root 
is  perennial,  thick,  brarching,  ar^d  cf  a ffrong  odour. 

The  lower  leaves  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and 
four  br<>ad  in  the  middle,  rough  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  downy  on  the  under  fide.  'I'be  tlalks  h(e  about 
fuiir  feet  high,  and  divide  toward  the  top  into  feveral 
fmsllcr  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves 
indented  on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points.  Each 
branch  is  crowned  with  one  large  yellow  radiated  dow- 
er, fucceeded  by  narrow  four-cornered  feeds,  covered 
with  down.  It  may  be  propagated  in  autumn  by  feeds 
or  offsets. 

MuiUtnai  UfeSt  &c.  The  root  of  elecampane,  c- 
cfpecially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmdl  ; 
its  lafle,  on  chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  .is  it  were 
fomewhat  rancid;  in  a litiie  time  it  difeoven  an  aro- 
matic bilternefs,  which  by  degrees  becomes  confider- 
ably  acrid  and  pungent.  It  policfrcs  the  general  virtues 
of  alcxiphsrmacs ; and  it  principally  recommended  for 
prumotingexpeAoraiion  in  humoral  allKmai  and  cuugbs. 

Liberally  taken,  it  is  fiiid  to  excite  urine,  aod  to  loo- 
fen  the  belly.  In  fume  parts  of  Germany,  Urge  quan- 
tities of  this  root  are  candied,  and  ufed  as  a tlomachic 
for  drengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifccra  in  general, 
aod  for  arteouatiog  tenacious  juices.  Spirituous  li- 
quors extraA  its  virtues  in  greater  peifcdion  than  wa- 
tery ooei.  The  former  fcarce  elevate  any  thing  iif  di- 
ffillation  : with  the  latter  an  cncotial  oil  arifes,  which 
concretes  into  wfiile  tiakrs ; this  pufTcffes  at  firil  the 
flavour  of  the  elecampane,  but  is  very  apt  to  lrm(e-it  ia 
keeping.  Outwardly  applied,  a decoAion  of  it  is  faid 
to  cuie  the  itch  The  root  bruiiel  and  macerated  in 
uriue  with  balls  of  aflics  aud  w'hortlc. berries,  dyis  a blue 
colour. 

INUNDATaE,  the  nanie  of  the  15th  order  in 
Linuzus’s  fragments  of  a natural  mctlioil  ; confid- 
ing of  plants  which  grow  in  the  water.  See  Botakv, 
p.  460. 

INl'NDATIOK,  a fudden  ovzrflowiog  of  the  dry 
land  by  the  waiets  of  the  ocean,  viven,  lakes,  fpnngsy 
or  rains. 

INVOCATION,  in  theology,  the  ait  of  adoring 
Ood.  and  cfprcially  of  addrtfli  iu  Him  in  prayer  for  his 
affiiUncc  aod  proteAion.  See  the  articles  Adoration 
and  pRAYta. 

The  diflcrcuce  between  the  invcNtaticn  of  God  and 
O 0 of 
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Invocatioo  of  the  faintf,  at  pra^iifed  by  the  Papifls,  ii  thus  rx- 
plained  tn  the  catechifinnf  the  council  of  Trent,  “ We 
. beg  of  God,  {f«y®  the  catcchifm,)  to  give  u«  good 

thin^a,  ami  to  deliver  Ui  from  evil  t but  we  pray  to  the 
fainu,  to  intercede  with  0«>d  and  obtain  thofe  thinga 
which  we  Hand  in  neid  of.  Hence  we  ufe  different 
forma  in  praying  to  God  and  to  the  fainti:  to  the 
former  we  fay,  htar  u/,  A.iw  mtrey  on  ui  / to  the  latter 
we  only  fay,  'or  vt.**  The  council  of  Trent  ex- 
prefbly  teaches,  that  the  faints  who  rei^n  with  Jefiia 
Chriil  offer  up  their  prajera  to  God  fur  men ; and 
condemn  ihoft*  who  rnaiuttiri  the  coflinry  do^iine. 
The  ProteHariti  r«j-.-d  and  cenfure  ihia  practice  as 
contrary  to  fcrlpture,  * deny  the  truth  of  the  fuck, 
and  think  it  highly  unreafmible  to  fuppofe  that  a 
limited  finite  bring  fhouil  lie  in  a manner  omiit- 
prcfeiit,  and  at  one  and  the  faior  time  hear  and  attend 
to  the  prayers  that  are  ufTcred  to  him  in  England, 
Chin,},  and  IVm  ; and  from  thence  infer,  that  if  the 
faults  cannot  hear  their  rcqnetls,  it  is  incemfidrat 
With  common  fenfe  to  addrtfs  any  kind  of  prayer  to 
them. 

Imvocatjom,  in  poetry,  an  addrefs  at  the  begin- 
fiiitg  of  a poem,  wherein  the  poet  calls  for  the  afliilance 
of  tome  divinity,  particularly  of  his  mufe,  or  the  deity 
of  poetry. 

INV'OICE,  an  account  in  vrrtlingof  the  particulars 
of  mcrchandti'e,  with  their  value,  cullorn,  charges,  iic, 
traoTmitted  by  one  merchant  to  another  tn  a dilkaut 
country. 

INV'OLUCRUM,  among  botaniils,  exprefles  that 
fort  of  cup  which  furrounds  a number  of  flowers  toge- 
ther, every  one  of  which  has  hefide  this  general  cup  its 
own  particular  perianthium.  The  involucrum  conftHs  of 
a multitude  of  little  kares  diTpofed  in  a radiated  man- 
ner. Sec  Calvx. 

INVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  railing  any  quan- 
tity from  its  root  to  any  height  or  power  afEgned. 
See  AtcEBaa. 

10,  (fab.  hiH.)  daughter  of  Inachus,  oraccording 
to  others  of  Jafus  or  Pirene,  was  prieHefi  of  Juno  at 
Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her  j but  Juno, 
\ jealous  of  hifi  intrigues,  difcovercd  the  objedl  of  his  af- 

feCtioD,  and  furpnfed  him  in  the  company  of  lo.  Jupi- 
ter changed  his  miHrefsinto  a beautiful  heifer;  and  the 
goddcfi,  who  well  knew  the  fraud,  obtained  from  her 
hufband  the  animal  whofc  beauty  Ihe  had  condefeend- 
«d  to  commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred  eyed 
Argos  to  watch  the  heifer;  but  Jupiter,  anxious  for 
the  fiiuation  of  lo,  fent  Mercury  to  deftroy  Argus,  and 
to  reilorc  her  to  liberty,  lo,  freed  from  the  vigilance  of 
Argus,  was  now  pcrfeCiiied  by  Juno,  who  fent  one  of 
the  Furies  to  torment  her.  She  wandered  over  the 
greateft  pait  of  the  earth  and  crofTed  over  the  fea,  till 
at  lad  fhe  Hopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Hill  expofed 
to  the  uoccafing  torments  of  the  Fury.  Here  fhe  en- 
treated Jupiter  to  reftore  her  to  her  natural  form;  and 
when  the  god  had  changed  her  from  a heifer  into  a 
woman,  fhe  brought  forth  Epaphus.  Afterwards  (he 
married  Telegonui  king  of  Egypt,  or  Oflris  accord- 
ing to  others ; and  (he  treated  her  fubjeds  with  fuch 
mildnefi  and  humanity,  that  after  death  fhe  received 
divine  honours,  and  was  worfhipped  under  the  name  of 
JJU.  According  to  HcrodoluB)  lo  was  carried  away 
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by  Phomician  tnerchants,  who  wifhed  to  make  repri-  J^b 
faU  for  Europa  who  had  been  Holen  from  them  by  the  . 

. J”" 

JOAB,  general  of  the  army  of  king  David,  defeated 
the  Syrians  and  the  other  enemies  of  David,  and  took 
the  fort  of  Zion  from  the  Jebufiies,  who,  thinking  it 
impregnable,  committeil  it  to  the  care  of  the  Umc 
and  blind,  whom  they  placed  on  the  walls.  He  fig- 
nalized  hirafelf  in  all  David's  wars,  hut  was  guilty  of 
bafely  murdering  Abner  and  Aniafa.  He  procured 
a reconciliation  between  Abla'  rn  and  David;  an<l  af- 
terwards flevv  Abfalom,  contrary  to  the  expreft  order# 
of  the  king.  He  at  length  joined  Adonijih’i  parly  v 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Solomon,  1014. 

B.  C. 

JOACHIMITES,  in  church  hillorv,  the  difciplei 
of  Joachim  a CiHeitian  m<mk,  who  was  an  abbot  uf 
Flora  in  Calabria,  and  a great  pretender  to  infpira- 
tion. 

The  Jnachimites  were  particularly  fond  of  ccrtaiis 
temariev : l‘hc  Father,  they  faid,  operated  fruin  the 
beginning  till  the  coming  of  the  Son  ; the  Son,  from 
that  time  to  ihclrs,  which  was  the  year  1260;  and 
from  that  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  operate  in  hts 
turn.  They  alfo  divided  every  thing  relating  to  men, 
to  doArinc,  and  the  manner  of  living,  into  three  cUf- 
fes,  according  to  the  three  prrfons  in  the  Trinity  : 

The  6rfl  ternary  was  that  of  men  ; of  whom  tlie  hrtt 
clafs  was  that  of  married  men,  which  had  lallcd  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  the  Father ; the  fecond  was 
that  of  clerks,  which  had  latlcd  during  the  time  of  the 
Son  ; and  the  UH  was  that  of  the  monks,  in  which 
there  was  to  be  an  uncommon  cfTufion  of  grace  by  the 
Holy  Spirit : The  fccond  ternary  was  that  doctrine, 
via.  the  Old  TeHamcm,  the  New,  and  the  cvcrlalling 
Gofpel ; the  firtt  they  aferihed  lo  the  Father,  the  fe- 
cond to  the  Son,  and  the  third  to  the  Holy  Spirit : A 
third  ternary  confided  in  the  manner  of  living,  via.  un- 
der the  Father,  men  lived  according  to  the  Belh;  un- 
der the  Son,  they  lived  according  to  the  Heih  and  the 
rpirit ; and  under  the  Holy  Gholk,  they  were  lo  live 
according  to  the  fpirit  only. 

JOAN  (Pope),  called  by  Platina  yofm  Fill,  is 
faid  to  have  held  the  holy  fee  between  Leo  IV.  who 
died  in  and  Benedi^  111.  who  died  in  858. 

Marianui  Scotui  fays,  Oic  fat  two  years  five  months 
and  four  days.  Nun>berlefs  have  been  the  cootrover- 
Ties,  fables,  and  conjectures,  relating  to  this  pope.  It 
is  faid  that  a German  girl,  pretending  to  be  a man, 
went  to  Alliens,  where  the  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
feieners ; and  afterward  came  to  Rome  in  the  fame 
habit.  As  Hie  had  a quick  genius,  and  fpokc  with  a 
good  grace  in  the  public  difpuiations  and  Icdures,  her 
great  learning  was  admired,  and  every  one  low;d  her 
extremely  ; (o  that  after  the  death  of  Leo,  fhe  was 
chufcD  pope,  arKl  pei  formed  all  ofhccs  as  fuch.  Whilli 
(he  was  in  poiTenion  of  this  high  dignity,  the  was  got 
with  child;  and  as  (he  was  going  in  a folemii  procef- 
fiun  to  the  Lateran  church,  ihc  was  delivered  of  that 
child,  between  theCulifeiim  and  St  Clement's  church, 
in  a mod  public  Hrect,  before  a crowd  of  people,  atul 
died  on  the  fpol,  in  Sy;.  Bj  way  of  embcilifhing 
this  ftory,  may  be  added  the  precaution  reported  to 
have  been  afterward  taken  to  avoid  fuch  another  accL 
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^cnt.  Afttfr  the  elcAion  of  a popCi  he  was  pUcctl  on  pays  a rlfit  on  board,  which  he  doc*  to  every  one.  A Ja-n«a* 
a chair  with  an  open  feat,  called  the  cb^ir^  Ulute  is  the  compliment  due  on  that  occafioo ; but  as  ' 

witen  a deacon  came  moll  devoutly  behind  and  fattf*  our  ^ua*  are  (hotted,  an  apology  i*  made  for  the  omif* 
fied  himfelf  of  the  pouti(Ta  ffx  by  feeling'.  This  pre<  fion  of  that  ceremony,  and  the  prince  n;adily  admiu 
caution,  however,  ha*  been  long  deemed  unoeccOary,  of  it,  provided  he  receives  a number  of  cartridges  equal 
becaufr  the  cardinals  now  always  get  bidlards  enough  to  the  guns  that  would  have  been  hred 


to  cUahlilh  thtir  virility  before  they  arrive  at  the  pon* 
tihcscr. 


i*he  king  livrt  at  a town  about  i 3 miles  olf  on  the 
end  fide  of  the  illand  : two  princes  of  the  hlood  rchde 


Jo/iv  (f*^re,  nr  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whefe  hemic  here  ; who  on  going  their  round  of  vifits  fail  not  to  alk 
behavi<)ur  in  reanimating  the  expiring  valour  of  the  for  every  thing  they  fee  which  (Irikrs  their  fancy  ; and 
French  nation,  though  by  the  moll  fupcrilitious  means,  of  coiirfe  the  honour  of  making  a prefent  to  a prince, 
(pretending  to  be  tnfpired),  defcrvcd  a better  fate,  induces  ouc  at  drtl  readily  to  grant  what  they  requell : 
She  was  burnt  by  the  Englifh  as  a forcerefs  in  1421,  but  no  foonct  is  that  done  than  they  make  frefh  appli* 


aged  24.  See  FkaxcCiH'^  tct. 


cations,  till  we  are  reduced  to  the  rude  necelTtiy  of 


JOANNA  (St),  one  of  the  Comora  idands  in  the  putting  the  negative  on  moll  of  them.  TKtfe  great 
Indian  oc<an.  E.  Long.  44.  15.  S.  Lat.  12  30.  The  perfonagt*  are  very  richly  drefied  and  attended  by  a 
north  fide  Ihoot*  out  into  two  points,  36  m'ks  afunder,  numcruti*  fuite  of  davet>,  who,  like  their  piinccly  ma- 
between  which  (here  is  a great  bay.  This  iOsnd  is  a Acr*.  are  much  Aruck  with  the  objects  they  fee,  bat 
proper  place  of  refrelhmcnl  fur  the  Eall  India  Aiips,  ufc  lefs  ceremony  iu  their  manner  of  ubtainiiig  iheai. 
who'c  crews,  when  ill  of  the  feurvy,  foon  recover  by  Thefc  black  princra(forthat  isthecomplcxionoftli:;m 
the  ufe  of  limes,  Irmoni,  and  orange*,  and  from  the  and  all  the  inhabitantB)  have  by  f«ime  means  or  other 
air  of  the  land.  The  town  where  the  king  reild^*  is  obtained  the  titles  of  Ihince  of  Wales  and  Prince 
at  the  eaA  fide  of  the  idind  ; aud  though  it  it  three  Will,:  the  former  has  probably  been  called  fo  by  fonte 
quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  it  doe*  not  contain  above  jocoi’c  EngliAtmen  a*  being  the  heir  apparent,  and  the 
2CO  houfe*.  Their  principal  houfc*  ate  built  with  iiaiivc*  have  adopted  the  term,  not  the  only  one  they 
Aonc.  with  a quadr-ingle  in  the  middle,  and  arc  only  borrow  fiom  u*.  They  have  an  officer  Aylcd  Purfer 
one  Aory  high.  All  the  other  honfes,  or  rather  huts,  Jack,  who  feems  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  finance* 
are  (lightly  conipofed  of  p!aller(.d  reeds ; and  yet  the  department.  Of  duke*  they  have  a prodigious  number, 
mofqucs  arc  tolerable  llrul^urcs,  very  neat  and  clean  who  entertain  us  at  their  hotel*  for  a dollar  per  day, 
in  the  inJidc.  The  horned  cattle  are  a kind  of  buffa-  and  give  us  for  dinner  very  good  rice  ami  curry.  Thcfe 
locii,  having  a large  hump  on  their  Aioutders,  which  is  noblemen,  together  with  a numerous  tribe  uf  others  of 
very  drliciuus  eating;  but  there  U not  one  horfe,  all  ranks,  make  the  carliell  application  to  every  one  to 
mule,  nor  afs,  in  all  the  iAand.— ~The  original  natives,  folicit  the  honour  of  his  company  and  cuAom  ; even 

in  mimber  about  70CO,  occupy  the  hills,  and  arc  ge*  before  the  Aitp  lias  let  go  its  anchor,  they  come  along 

netaliy  at  war  with  tire  Arabian  interlopers,  who  eAa-  fide  in  their  canoes,  and  produce  written  ccitlBcates 
blilhed  themfclrcs  on  the  fca  coaA  by  conqucA,  and  are  of  their  honedy  ami  abilities  from  thofc  wlio  have 
. ab«iul  30CO  in  number.  'I  hcfr  latter  arc  defcrlbcd  by  been  here  bcfoie  : the  purport  of  which  is  to  iiifoirn 
anonymous  letter-writer*  as  poor  mifcrable  be-  you  that  the  boaivr  ha«  given  them  go  >d  cheer,  Wijfh- 
t/emimM  ings,  w’hci  fiot  bciiig  ablc  to  Carry  oti  any  extcnfivc  dc-  ed  thtir  linen  well,  and  lupplled  their  (Itip  pundlually 
^ikirJsm  gree  of  cultivation,  on  account  of  their  being  expofed  wait  all  fort*  of  refrelhment^. 

dcprcdalit/M  of  the  mounlBinecr  natives,  fubAsl  “ i’hc  effedl  is  Ariking  and  Angular  on  errteringthc 
aienu^w”f  chitdy  by  fiipplying  the  India  Ailps  who  touch  there  road  to  fee  a vaA  number  uf  caiiocs,  which  arc  made  of 
the  iiland  ft>**  rcficfhinnit  with  a few  cattle  and  tropical  fruit*,  trunk*  of  tree*  hollowed  out,  w'lth  three  or  four  black 

iijsima.  According  to  the  fame  wiitcr,  the  dcf*riptions  of  this  ftrllows  in  each,  their  faces  turned  towards  the  front  of 

vo.iytlo.  :tTid  its  inltabitants  by  the  Ahbc  Payr.al  and  tlic  car.oe,  with  paddles  formed  like  a fpidc,  digging 

Major  Kooke,  arc  not  only  exaggerated  hut  eironcous ; away  in  the  water,  and  moving  with  no  fniall  t'elociiy. 
^ neither  the  country  being  fo  piclurefquc  in  brauliful  To  keep  thcfe  cockle  IheUs  Ueady,  and  prevent  them 

lar.dfcapes  a*  the  former  dcfcrilws  it,  nor  the  inhabi-  from  overfctting,  they  have  wh.il  is  termed  an  out* 
laots  meriting  the  ix-fpeflahlc  character  given  of  them  rigger : it  is  compofed  of  two  pole*  laid  acrofs  the  up* 
by  the  lattet.  As  we  arc  not,  however,  rnmpeteni  to  per  part  of  the  canoe,  and  extciidiug  fcveral  feet  be* 
decide  in  this  matter,  we  (hall  fubjoin  the  entertaioing  ypnd  the  edges  thereof  on  mcli  (ide,  jntned  at  the  ex* 
accoui<t  givtn  by  the  Major.  tremities  by  two  flat  piece*  of  wood,  lo  that  it  appears 

1Tr4vthi4  **  Though  J'^anna  is  not  the  largiA,  yet  it  may  like  a fquare  frame  laid  acrof*  the  canoe:  they  arc 
reckoned  the  principal  of  the  Comora  Ifland*;  very  long,  but  fo  narrow  that  one  perfou  can  only  lit 
it  claim*  fovercignty  over,  and  rxaAs  tribute  from,  breadtliways. 

all  the  others:  thcfe  ptcltnhons  it  i*  howrver  fomc-  **  The  price  of  every  at  tide  here  I*  regulated  ; and 
times  obliged  lo  aflert  by  the  fword,  and  at  pre*  each  (lisp  has  its  contra^or  who  engages  to  fuppiy  it 
fent  meditates  an  expedition  againA  Mayotta,  which  with  oecelfarie*  at  the  eAabliAicd  rate, 
is  in  a Ibilc  of  rchelliiio.  The  natives  on  being  alkcd  **  Wc  tond  no  other  animalv  for  our  fca  provifion* 
the  caiife  of  thiir  war  w fth  that  {wople,  reply,  **  Ma-  but  bullocks,  goats,  and  fowls : the  fcafou  fur  uran  re* 
yotta  like  America  **  Tliey  git  ihtir  fupplies  of  arms  i*  pad,  but  wc  get  uioA  other  tropical  fruits;  and  what* 
ai-d  aTTimiinitioh  from  fiiip*  that  tnii';h  here;  and  the  ever  wc  want,  have  only  to  give  In  a lift  to  a duke,  and 

arrival  of  fo  large  a flict  as  the  prefent  will  prove  very  he  provide*  us  therewith.  This,  it  will  be  thought,  i*  a 
fcafunable  lo  them,  a*  it  is  cuAumary  for  all  to  make  new-  cliaradier  fora  duke  to  appear  in,  and  fuch  it  fvem* 
prefents  of  arms  and  powder  to  the  prince  wheu  he  to  be  j but  it  is  iu  fact  only  owing  to  the  mode  : ther 
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Joaaot,  fre  their  ojrn  flcwTird»,  aod  difpofe  of  the  produce  of 
' their  cflates  themfclvee,  which  nobicroeo  of  other 

couucrietdo  by  the  intermedi-itc  aid  of  an  they 

atleatla^  confiflcntl/ with  their  chamc^trri  by  an  urba- 
nity of  niannerr*  which  one  is  furprifed  to  meet  with 
lu  a people  iithabiting  a finall  fput  fecluded  from  the 
reft  of  tbe  civilized  world.  They  have  a regular  form 
cfgovtrnmeni»  ami  cxercire  the  Slahotnctan  religion: 
butb  were  intn>duccd  by  Arabians  who  p^HTcd  over 
from  the  cootinent  and  fubdued  the  country.  The 
originaljoamia  natives  are  by  no  means  thoroughly  rc- 
coiicdcd  to  this  ufurpation,  amt  dill  IiKtk  upon  their 
conqiurura  with  an  evil  eye.  Like  their  feuiimcntSt  f» 
are  the  colours  of  theft  two  races  of  men  very  dilfc* 
rct.t:  the  Arabs  have  not  fo  deep  a tinge  as  tbc  otherSf 
being  uf  a copper  complexion  with  belter  featuics  and 
a more  animated  conntcnance.  '1  hey  conridor  a black 
{Ireak  under  the  eyes  as  ornamrnul ; and  this  they 
make  every  day  at  their  toilette*  with  a painting  brufh 
dipt  in  a kind  of  ointment.  l*He  cullom  of  chewing 
the  betel  nut  prevails  greatly  here,  a^*  in  moil  of  the 
LadeTn  countries}  and  anfwer#  to  the  faiblon  of 
fmoking  tobacco  or  taking  fnuH*  with  us,  except  tliat 
with  them  it  is  more  general.  No  one  Is  without  a 
pnrfe  or  bag  of  brtel;  and  it  is  loi?ked  on  as  a piece  of 
civility  to  oiler  it  to  your  fiiend  when  you  meet  him 
or  uke  leave.  Sec  the  articles  Akeca  ami  IIetsl. 

**  Their  religion  llcenfes  a plurality  of  wive*  aod 
Ifkcwile  c ‘ncubine*.  They  are  extremely  jealous  of 
them,  and  never  allow  any  roan  to  fee  the  women ; but 
female  drangrr*  are  admitted  into  the  haram;  and 
fume  Enchih  Udies,  whofe  curiofity  has  led  them 
there,  make  favourable  reports  of  their  beauty,  and 
richnefs  of  apparel  difpUyrd  in  a profudon  of  orna- 
ments of  gold,  diver,  asd  bea  ts,  in  form  of  neckla- 
ces, bracelets,  and  car-ring*}  they  wear  half  a dozen 
oi  more  in  each  through  holes  bored  all  along  the  outer 
rim  of  the  ear. 

“ The  men  feem  not  to  look  with  an  eye  of  indif- 
fertnex  on  our  fair  countrywomen  nolwithdanding 
they  are  of  fo  ditferent  a complexion.  One  of  the 
Ijrll  rank  amung  them  being  mudi  fmittcn  with  an 
Englilh  young  Ldy,.  wilhcd  to  make  a purchafe  of 
her  at  the  price  of  5000  dollars;  but  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  lady  would  fetch  at  lead  to  times 
that  fum  in  India,  be  lamented  that  her  value  was  fo 
far  fuperior  to  what  he  couKl  afford  to  give, 

**  ‘riicfe  people  are  very  tempemte  aod  abdemioui, 
wine  being  forbidden  them  by  the  law  of  Mahom- 
med.  They  arr  frequent  in  prayer,  iiiendmg  their 
mofi|ues  ihrte  or  four  iimci  a-day.  We  are  allowedto 
i nter  them  on  condition  of  taking  off  our  Ihocs.  Thefc 
buildings  arc  regular,  but  quite  plain.  In  prayer  the 

1<ople  proftratc  themftUes  on  the  ground,  frequently 
lining  it  and  cxprcfii.ig  very  fcrvtnt  devotion. 

**  joai.njtown  isclofe  to  the  fia,  fituatcd  at  the  foot 
of  a vciyhigh  hill,  and  about  a mile  and  a halt  in  circuit. 
The  !u»ufis  arc  inclofed  cither  with  high  ftone  w.tlls  or 
palings  made  with  a kind  of  reed  ; and  the  drecU 
arc  liuL  narrow  alleys  extremely  intricate  and  form, 
rug  a perfeA  labyrinth.  Tbe  better  kind  of  houfes 
aie  built  of  Jlooc  within  a court  yard„havc  a portictsto 
ihlcM  them  from  the  fun, and  one  long  lofty  room  where 
they  receive  guciU.  the  other  aparttr.ims  being  facred 
to  the  woroeu.  The  fide*  of  their  rooms  ate  covered 
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with  a number  of  fmall  mirrors,  hits  of  china  ware,  Jr»nna. 
and  other  little  ornament*  that  they  procure  froai  fhip* 
which  enme  here  to  refrelh  : the  moll  fuperb  of  them  ' 

ate  fumilhed  with  cane  fi>phai  covered  with  chintz  and 
fatlin  matlrcffes.  Moll  of  the  people  fpesk  a httle 
Englilh : they  profefs  a paiticulir  regard  for  our  na- 
tion, and  arc  very  fond  of  rt-peatiiig  to  you,  ih*i 
**  Joanna  man  and  Englilh  man  all  brvnhers;**  aod  ne- 
ver fail  to  alk  •*  how  King  George  do:"  lo  Os-n*** 
rul  they  appear  to  be  a courteous  and  well  dit'pjfcd 
people,  and  very  fair  and  honetl  in  their  dialings 
though  there  are  amongli  them,  as  in  all  other  n voiis 
fome  vicloully  inclined;  and  theft  is  much  piaAifid  by 
the  lower  cht's  notwithHanding  the  puiii.hm'ciit  of  it  is 
very  exemphry,  being  ampuuti  >n  of  both  hands  of  the 
delinquent. 

" i*he  inhabiunta  of  this  iflitld,  like  ihof.‘  of  mo<l 
hot  and  tropical  countries  arc  indidcnt,  and  do  not 
improve  by  their  labour  the  richnefs  of  tliat  foil  with 
wlilch  nature  ha*  bUir.*d  them  Climate  here  favours  ve*  * 
getaiion  to  fuch  a degree  as  requires  little  toil  in  the 
hufbandman;  but  that  little  is  denied:  fo  that  bcyuaj 
oraugit,  bananas,  |)iue>appl£S,  cocoa  nuts,  yams,  and 
purfl.tin  (all  growing  fpontancoufly ),  few  vegetables 
ate  met  with.  Nor  are  the  naUiiul  beauties  of  the 
illaod  inferior  to  it*  other  advancuge*  of  plenty  and 
fetiihty  ; the  face  of  the  country  is  very  picturctqae 
and  plraiing,  its  fccoci  being  dra-sn  by  the  bold  ilr  ikis 
of  Katurc**  inallcrly  penrif:  lofty  mountiiins  clothed  to 
their  very  fummit*,  deep  and  nig.»ed  valley*  adorned 
by  frequent  catarads,  cafeadc*.  woo<l*i,  rockis  and  rivu- 
lets, intermixed  in  *'  gay  theatric  pride,"  form  the 
landfcapr.  Groves  are  feen  extend  ng  over  the  plafiu  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  fea,  formed  piincipully  by  the 
coct>a-nut  tre^s,  whofe  long  and  naked  tleinn  leave  a 
clear  iiniurerrupied  paffage  beneath  ; while  thcii  tufud 
and  nverrpixadin,r  tops  form  a thick  ilcadc  above,  and 
ktrp  off  the  fenrehing  rays  of  the  fun.  In  thefe  wc 
pitch  our  tent*  and  enjoy  a Hiort  relief  from  the  ennui 
of  a ledioui  voyage. 

“ In  the  interior  part  of  the  Khnd,  fuiroundcd  hy 
mountains  of  a prodigious  height,  and  about  15  mdea 
from  this  town,  it  fitusicd  a facred  lake  half  a mile  in 
circumference.  I'he  adjacent  hills  coveted  with  lofty 
trees,  and  the  unfrcqurnicd  fohtudc  uf  the  plsce,  feren 
mote  calcuUud  to  infpi.c  religious  awe  in  ihofe  who 
villi  this  fequellcred  fput,  than  any  finality  that  is  to 
be  difeovered  in  a parcel  of  wild  ducks  inhabiting  it, 
which  are  deified  and  wotihipped  by  the  original  na- 
tives, who  confult  them  as  their  oracles  on  all  impor- 
tant affairs,  and  facrihee  to  them.  Being  extremely 
averfe  to  conducl  ftrsngers  there,  they  Hipulate  that  all 
guns  ihall  be  left  at  a place  five  milts  from  the  lake. 

The  worfhip  paid  to  thefc  bird*  enfurcs  their  fafety 
and  tranquillity;  and  rendering  them  pfeourfe  pcrftilly 
tame,  tttcy  fi-arUrdy  approach  any  one  who  goes 
there.  *rhe  Arabian  part  of  the  illandcrs  hold  this 
barbarous  fupenlitiun  in  the  utmoff  dilttiation;  but 
dare  not  forbi«l  the  jiradice  of  it,  fo  bigotted  to  it 
arc  thr  oilicrs." 

JOB,  or  Uuiii  of  a canonical  book  of  the  Old 
TciUmrnt,  containtog  a natraiivc  of  a fcrics  of  mif> 
fortunca  which  happened  to  a man  whofe  name  was 
t«i  atrial  of  his  virtue  and  patience t together 
with  the  coitfcrciice*  he  had  with  his  cruel  friends  on 

the 
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the  fuHji  A oF  hi*  mufortunrt.ind  ihe  manner  in  which  the  art  of  enjfn'fin?*  and  furpaflVd  him  in  tadv*  enJ  J 
U he  WHS  reftored  to  <afk  liad  happineHi  Thii  booh  ii  the  facility  <jf  handhne’  the  ^^ravtri  ih>>u.'h  he  can  li 

^ filled  with  thofe  mble,  bold,  ted  Hguniivc  cxprcHitJOS  fcarcely  be  faid  to  hive  equalled  him  in  cornitnefa  cf 


which  cunfiitute  the  very  foul  of  poetry. 

Many  of  the  Jewifli  rabbin*  pretend  tint  ihta  rcia* 


dravking.  rfpccially  when  confined  to  the  nakid  pani  ' 
of  the  human  figure.  It  doe^  n »t  appear  that  he  w»nt 


tion  ia  altoi^thcr  other*  think  it  a fimplc  to  Italy;  bm  he  accompanied  hi«'f.iihrr  tei  lVri\ 

lurribtive  of  a matter  of  fa^t  jnrt  a«  it  happrned;  while  where  they  eniiravrd  conjoinlly  a confidcrahle  nuinlier 
a third  fort  <»f  critic*  ackiv«wlcdge,  that  the  ground-  of  plates  for  M.  llontfant,  arid  Le  Sieur  I. ’Imago, 
work  of  the  ftory  U true,  but  that  it  is  wrote  in  a His  mod  capital  performances  arc  from  Rubens  and 
poktital  drain,  and  decorated  with  peculiar  circum-  Vandyck.  baUii  fays  of  him,  that  in  fcrcial  of  h-s 
iUnco,  to  render  the  lurraiiou  more  prufitablc  and  cii'  engravings  he  has  **  equalled  the  Ih  (I  en;>-ravtn,  and 


*l'he  time  «»f 


tertaining.  in  others  he  has  funk  below  himfelf/’  The  time  «»f 

l>ic  time  is  not  fet  down  in  which  Job  lived.  Some  hi*  dtaih  is  not  known.  He  left  a fon,  Arnold  who 
have  thought  that  he  was  much  ancimter  than  Mofes,  was  a'fo  an  engraver,  but  of  very  inferior  merit. 
hecBufc  the  law  is  never  cited  by  Job  or  his  friendti,  JODULLE  (.Stephen^,  lord  of  Limodin,  wa^boni 


tmd  becan()p  it  is  related  that  J ib  himleif  offeivd  facri- 


J tJ U L L. I, r,  fotephen|,  lord  of  Limodin,  wa<kboni 
•t  Pari,  ill  15?!  J an')  Jiilin?iiirticd  himMf  f.i  i/rc.ilv 

u.-  I.;. ...I  .1  _ I . - o •- 


ficcs,  Siimc  imagine  that  this  book  wav  wrote  by  by  his  prerical  talents,  tha:  he  was  reckoned  one  oV 
himfelf } others  fiy,  that  Job  wrote  it  originally  in  the  Fleiadcs  celebrated  by  Kunfard.  He  is  faid  ti>  be 
Syriac  or  Arabic,  and  that  Mofes  tranllaicd  it  into  the  foil  Frenchman  who  wrote  plays  in  his  own  Ian- 
Hebrew;  but  the  rabbins  generally  pronounce  Mofes  gua^je  according  to  the  ancient  form.  He  was  remark* 
to  be  the  author  of  it;  and  many  Chrifiian  writers  are  ably  rendy  at  compotition,  writing  without  fiudv  or 


of  the  fame  opinion. 


labour;  and  was  well  Ikllled  in  polite  arts  and  genteel 


JOBBF.R,  a peifon  who  undertakes  j 1>«,  or  fmall  extreifes.  In  hi*  younger  years  he  errbraced  the  te* 


pltusof  work. 


formed  religion,  and  wrote  a fatire  on  the  nufi,  in  loo 


In  f ime  ft«tule«,  jobber  is  tifed  for  a pcifon  who  L.atm  verfts;  yet  ail  of  a I'uddcn  rriurned  to  ilut  mat; 


buys  and  fells  fi*r  others.  See  BaoKra. 

Jobbing,  tl»e  buHnefs  of  a jobber. 

denotes  the  pradice  of  tnilficking  in 


again.  He  died  in  >579,  vciy  poor. 

JOEL,  or/^r  Pfophfey  of  a eanonicnl  book 
of  the  Od  TctUmeui.  Jod  w.is  the  fon  of  IVtini- 


the  public  fund*,  or  ofbuying  and  Riling  Rock  with  a el,  and  the  fecund  of  the  twelve  IrlTer  prophets,  'I'he 
view  to  its  rife  or  fall.  The  term  h commonly  ap-  Hyle  of  this  prophet  Is  figurative,  ftrnng,  ani  ex* 
plied  to  the  illegal  praelicc  of  buying  and  RIbng  ftiHrk  pieflive.  He  upbraids  the  IlVadiies  for  tlietr  i luhtn 
for  time,  or  of  accounting  for  the  diff<  rruers  in  the  and  foretds  the  caUmitics  they  ihouIJ  fuiRr  a*  tli«  pj- 
rife  or  fall  of  any  particnUr  rtock  fora  rtipniaied  time,  nifli.-nent  of  that  fin:  but  he  indeavouia  to  l(i{i<H>rt 
whether  the  buyer  or  fdicr  be  pofft  lTcd  of  any  fucb  them  with  the  ot»mfori  that  iheir  mifciic*  Ihould  li.ive 
real  (lock  or  not.  ■*  Sec  DroKfu.  an  end  upon  their  reformation  and  repc.ntance.  ' Sonic 

JOBERT  (Lewis),  a piouv  and  leiroed  Jefuil,  writers,  inferring  the  orlcr  of  time  in  which  the  mi* 
bom  at  Paris  in  *647.  He  ditUiiguiilu'd  himfelf  as  nor  prophets  lived  from  the  order  in  which  flu-v  are 
a preacher;  and  hdidc*  fcvetal  other  tracts  wrote  a placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  conclude  thit  Jod  pro, 
treatife  entitled Jfxnwe  d<$  MnUuHts,  vkhich  Is  in  phdied  bcfoic  .A,m»i*,  who  wat>  contemporary  with  U/.- 
good  ctlcem.  He  died  in  1719;  and  the  bcil  edi-  alah,  king  of  Judah.  Aichbiniup  Uiltcr  tnakes  thi* 
tion  of  this  work  is  that  of  P«iis  iu  1759.  2 vuls  inference  horn  Jod’s  furciiKiug  ilia:  druuvht,  chap.  i. 
lamo.  which  Amos  miiitumsas  having  happened,  chap.  |v.  7, 

JOCASTA,  (fah.  hift.)  a daughter  of  ^fetJteccus,  8,  9.  If  we  cotifi.jei  die  ni4in  cili^n  of  Jjd’s  pr;i. 
who  mamed  Laios  king  of  I'hebes,  by  lyhom  Ihe  had  phccy,  wr  (hall  l»e  apt  to  conclude,  ih..r  I;  was  ii;rtr- 
<Kdipi:«.  She  aflerwanli  tnariud  her  fon  (Edipiis,  cd  aher  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribe* ; for  he  ihrrcis 
without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by  him  E*  his  difeourfe  only  I » Judah,  and  freaks  didintMly  of 
tcocles,  Polynlces,  &c.  When  (lie  difeovered  that  (he  the  faciifickS  and  oblaLi>;u  that  were  dallv  made  in  the 
had  irarried  her  own  fon  and  been  guilty  of  inced,  fhr  temple. 

hanged  herfeti  iadcfpair.  Shb  is  called  by  fume  JOGIII.S,  a feA  of  heathen  rdigiou*  In  the  Enl  In* 

mylhologiiU.  dies,  who  never  marry,  nor  hold  any  thhiij  in  private 

JOCKEY,  io  the  management  of  horfes  ; the  per*  ptopeny  ; but  live  on  aimr,  and  prac^ife  Itrai.-'i  Rw 
fun  who  trims  up,  and  rides  about  horfes  fur  falc.  vitica  on  theoiRIrcs. 

JODE  (Pclet  de),  an  engraver  of  fome  note,  was  They  arefubject  tu  a geneial.  who  fends  them  from 
a native  of  Antwerp.  He  received  his  firfi  inllruc*  one  country  to  another  to  preach.  Thev  .Me,  pr  ipcriy, 
lions  in  the  art  of  engraving  from  Henry  Goltxius  ; a kin  I of  penitent  pilgrim* ; and  arc  Rippjicd  lu  he  a 
and  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  in  order  to  complete  his  branch  of  the  ancient  Gyinnofoph:!!*. 


ftudies  from  the  works  of  the  great  mailers.  He  en-  They  frequent,  principally,. fucli  places  as  are  con- 
graved  fevcral  plates  in  that  country  from  different  pain*  fccratcd  by  the  devotion  of  the  people,' and  pretend 
ters;  and  returned  to  Antwerp  about  the  year  if»ci,  to  live  fevcral  days  logtllier  without  csling  or  drink- 
where  he  rc(ided  till  the  limeof  liisdcith,  which  hap-  ing.  After  having  go<»e  through  a courfe  of  difciplinc 
pened  A.  D.  1634.  His  works  arc  very  numcnuii,  fur  a certain  limr,  they  look  on  themfclvcs  as  impcc- 


and  pufTrfs  a contiderahle  (hare  of  merit. 


c^.hle,  and  piivileged  to  do  any  thing;  upon  which 


JooE  (Peter  de,  the  younger),  wa*  fon  to  the  f.»r*  they  give  a loofc  to  their  palRons,  and  run  into  all 
mcr,  and  born  in  l6c6.  From  his  father  he  Uatned  manner  cf  dcbau<,her>'. 
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Jjfnw.  JOCUES,  or  Vonr.s,  certain  agfl»  xr»!»,  or  periods, 
rX  c&traordinary  length,  in  the  chrnnolojjy  of  the 
Hindoos.  Th.*y  arc  four  in  number;  of  which  the 
follttwing  is  an  iiorount,  cxiraflcd  from  Halhcd’s  IVc* 
face  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  xxxvi. 

1.  The  5‘w.Vi'e  (or  age  of  purity)  is  faid  to 
have  laded  three  milHon  two  hundred  chuufand  years ; 
and  they  hold  that  the  life  of  man  was  extended  in  that 
Bgc  to  one  hundred  tlioufand  years,  and  that  his  (la- 
turc  was  twenty-one  cubits. 

2.  *l*lic  *Tirtab  (In  which  one  third  of  man- 

kind was  corrupted)  they  fnppofe  to  hare  confillcd  of 
two  million  (bur  hundred  thoufard  years,  ami  tlial 
men  lived  to  the  age  of  ten  thoufMiid  years. 

3.  TUc  Dwtipcor  yo^ur  (in  which  half  of  the  hu- 
man rBce  became  depraved)  endured  one  million  fix 
liundred  tlioufand  ^cars,  and  the  life  of  nun  was  then 
reduced  to  a thonfand  years. 

4.  The  Cvlhn  y^gw  (in  which  all  mankind  are  cor- 
rupted, or  rather  UlTi nol,  for  that  U the  true  mean* 
ing  of  Cditt)  is  the  piefent  *ra,  which  liny  fiippofe 
ordained  to  fubfiU  fi  ur  hundred  thoufand  years,  of 
which  near  five  thoufand  arc  already  pad  t &nd  the  life 
uf  man  in  that  period  is  limited  to  one  hundred  years. 

Concerning  the  Indian  chronr4i>gy,  w*e  have  al- 
ready bad  occalion  to  he  pretty  copious;  fic  Hikdoos, 
o'*  19,  22.  Wc  n»all  here,  however,  fuhjt»in  Dr  R«>- 
btrlfoi/s  obfervations  on  the  above  peiiods,  ftom  the 
Nous  to  his  Hifiorlra!  Di/qujftiM  emcfrt.'tn^  InJia* 
fP.3fio.  If  (fay*  hef)  wc  Tuppofe  the  computation  of 

time  in  the  Indian  chron'dogy  to  be  made  by  folar 
or  even  by  lunar  years,  nothing  can  be  more  extrava. 
ganl  in  iirelf,  or  more  repugnant  to  our  mode  of  cab 
cubting  the  duration  of  the  world,  founded  on  facred 
and  infallible  authority.  From  one  circumlUnce, 
however,  which  merits  attention,  wc  may  conclude, 
that  the  inforniation  wliich  we  have  hitherto  received 
conccining  the  clitenology  of  the  Hindu  is  is  very  in* 
correcl.  Wc  have,  as  far  as  1 know,  only  five  original 
Bccuunis  of  the  dilferent  Jogucs  or  xras  of  the  Hin- 
doos. The  firft  is  given  by  M.  Roger,  who  received 
it  from  the  Biahmins  on  the  Coromandel  coail.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a period  of  one 
million  feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thoufand 
years;  the  Tlrtah  Jogue  is  one  million  two  hundred 
and  oioety-fix  thoufand  years : the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is 
ciirht  hundrt'dand  fixty  tour  thoufand.  The  duration 
€»f  the  Collcc  Jogue  he  docs  not  fnecify;  ( Porig 
Oavfrie,  p i "9  ) The  next  is  that  of  M.  Bernier,  who 
received  it  fioin  the  Brahmins  of  Benares.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  duration  of  the  Suttee  Jogue  was  two 
mi!li>'n  five  hundred  thoufand  years  ; that  uf  the 
Tirtah  Jogue  one  million  two  hundred  thoufan.!  years; 
that  of  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred  and  tix- 
ty  four  thoufand  years.  Concerning  the  period  of 
theCoUce  Jogue,  he  likcwifr  is  fiUnt;  (Vnyaj^es^  tom. 
ii.  p.  t6o.)  The  third  is  that  of  Colonel  Dow;  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a period  of  four- 
teen million  of  years,  the  Tiriah  Jogue  one  mdhon 
eighty  thuufiind,  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  feventy-two 
thoufand,  and  the  Collee  Jogue  thirty  fix  thoufand 
years ; ( fiij-  uf  Jfvultfl*  vol.  i.  p.  2.)  The  fourth  ac- 
count is  that  of  M.  I,e  Genttb  who  received  it  from 
the  Brahmioj  of  the  Coromandel  coaft  ; and  as  his  in- 
foimaliuQ  was  acqilred  io  the  fame  part  of  India,  and 


derived  from  the  fame  fource  wlilj  that  of  M.  Roger, 
it  agrees  W'ith  his  ill  every  particn'ar.  ( Mem.tU  VAcn*  j b-i. 
dnu.  dfi  St’hnns  pour  *772,  tom.  it.  j»art  i.  p.  lyfi.)  ' » 
'l‘hc  fifth  is  the  account  of  Mr  Hallhed,  which  iias 
been  already  given.  From  this  difcrcpancy,  not  only 
of  tlie  total  numbers,  but  of  many  of  the  articles  in 
the  dlfTercnt  accounts,  it  is  manifed  that  our  informa- 
tion concerning  Indian  chronology  is  hitherto  as  un- 
certain as  the  whole  f/tlem  of  it  is  wild  and  fabulous. 

To  me  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  when  we  iin- 
derfUiid  more  thoroughly  the  principles  upon  which 
tlie  fa^itious  xias  or  jognes  of  the  Hindoos  have 
been  formed,  that  we  may  be  more  able  to  ivconci'e 
their  chronology  to  the  true  mode  of  computing  li  ne, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Old  ‘IVlUment ; and 
may  likcwife  find  rcafon  to  conclu  lc,  that  the  account 
given  by  their  ailronomcrs  of  the  fitiutfm  of  the 
heavenly  l>odics  at  Jic  beginning  uf  the  Collee  Jogue, 
is  not  edabhihed  by  adii^  ohfcrvatioii,  but  the  refult 
of  a vrirofpe^tve  calculation.” 

JOHN  (St),  the  Baptist,  the  fore  runner  of  Jefus 
ChritI,  was  the  Ton  of  Zacharias  and  Eli/abech.  He 
retired  into  a defart,  where  he  lived  on  locuds  and 
wild  honey;  an!  about  the  year  29  began  to  preach 
repentance,  and  to  declare  the  coming  of  the  M.lfiah. 

He  bapti/.vd  his  dlfciples,  and  the  fullowing  year 
Chrift  himCrlf  wai  baptized  by  hi.m  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan. Some  lime  after,  having  reproved  Herod  An- 
tipas,  who  had  a criminal  cnrrefpondencc  with  Hero- 
dias  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  he  was  call  into  prifon, 
vs’here  he  was  beheaded.  His  head  was  bronglii  to 
Hcrodias ; who,  according  toStJeiome,  pierced  his 
tongue  with  the  bodkin  (he  ufed  to  fallen  up  her  hair, 
to  revenge  hcrlclf  after  his  death  for  the  freedom  uf  his 
reproofs, 

^JoMs  (St),  the  apofilc,  or  the  cvangelift,  was  the 
brother  of  St  James  the  Great,  and  the  Ton  uf  Zebe- 
dec.  He  quitted  the  bufincfs  of  fifhing  to  follow 
Jefus,  and  WHS  his  l>eluv«i  dlfcipte.  He  was  witnefs 
to  the  atlions  and  miiacles  of  his  Mailer;  was  prcfeiit 
at  his  traiisfi^urrlion  on  mount  Tabor ; and  was  with 
him  in  the  garden  of  Olives  He  was  the  only  a{K>ltIe 
who  followed  him  to  the  crofs  ; and  to  him  Jefus  left 
the  care  of  his  mother.  He  was  alfi  the  firli  apoflie 
w'ho  knew  him  again  after  his  lefurrcdion.  He 
preached  the  faith  in  Afia;  and  principally  refided 
at  Kphetns,  where  he  mAintained  the  mother  of  our 
l..ord.  He  is  faid  to  have  founded  the  churches  of 
Smyrna,  Pergarans,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelpliia, 
and  Laodicra.  He  Is  alfo  faid  to  hav:  preached  the 
gufpcl  amongil  the  Parthians,  and  to  have  addrcHtd 
his  firlt  epitile  to  that  people.  It  is  related,  that, 
when  at  Rome,  the  emperor  Domitlan  caufed  him  to 
be  thrown  into  a caldron  of  boiling  oil,  when  he 
came  out  unhurt ; on  which  he  wa«  banifiied  t ) the 
ille  of  Patm'>s,  where  he  wrote  his  Apocalypfe.  After 
the  death  uf  Domitlan,  be  returned  to  Ephefus,  abere 
he  compofed  his  Gofpcl,  about  the  year  96;  and  died 
there,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  tlie  year  JOO, 
aged  94. 

Co/prl  of  St  yoftSt  a canonical  book  of  the  Ntw 
TdUment,  c mtaiiiiiig  a recital  of  the  life,  adiuni, 
do^rine,  and  death,  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrill, 
written  by  St  John  the  apotUc  and  evangdiU. 

St  John  wrote  bis  Gofpcl  at  Ephcfui,  after  his  re- 
turn 
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John,  turn  from  ihe  iflc  of  Patmof,  at  the  d(.ftrc  of  the 
• ' ChfilHans  of  Afia.  Si  Jerome  faya,  he  would  nf»t 
undertake  it*  but  on  condition  that  they  fhould  ap* 
point  a public  fad  to  implore  the  afOdauce  of  G'lJ  : 
and  that,  the  fad  being  ended,  St  John,  Hllcd  with 
the  Holy  Ghod,  broke  out  into  thefc  vrotds,  In 
the  beginning  waa  the  Word/*  &c.  'i*hc  ancients 
allign  two  reafons  for  this  n-dertaking : the  drd  is, 
bccaufe,  in  the  other  three  Gofpcis,  there  wai  want> 
ing  the  hiflory  i‘f  the  beginning  of  Jtfua  Chritl's 
preaching,  till  the  imprifonment  of  Ji.hn  the  Haptid, 
which  therefore  he  applied  himfelf  particularly  to 
relate.  The  fecond  icafon  wai,  in  order  to  remova 
the  errors  of  the  Corinthians.  Kbionites,  and  other 
fe^s.  But  Mr  JLa;npc  and  Dr  Lardner  have  urged 
frrcral  reafons  to  ihirw  that  St  John  did  nnt  write  a- 
gair.il  Ccriuthus  or  any  other  heretics  in  his  Gofpcl. 

Revelation  of  St  John.  Sre  ArocALvrst. 

yonn  of  Salijiury,  bidiop  of  Chartres  in  France, 
wa>  bum  at  Salifbury  in  Wiltlhire.  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  Where  he  imbibed  the  rudi> 
ments  of  his  education,  is  unknown  ; but  we  learn, 
that  in  the  year  1 ij6,  being  then  a youth,  he  Mas 
fent  to  Paris,  where  he  dudied  under  feveral  eminent 
prufifTors,  and  acquired  cotifiderablc  fame  for  his  ap« 
plication  and  pruhciency  in  rhetoric,  poetry,  divinity, 
and  particularly  in  the  learned  languages.  Thence 
he  travelled  to  Italy  : and,  during  his  rclider.ee  at 
Rome,  was  in  high  favour  with  pope  Eugenio  III. 
and  his  fucceObr  Adrian  IV.  After  his  return  to 
England,  he  became  the  intimate  friend  and  compa> 
nion  of  the  famous  Thomas  Bscrct,  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  whom  he  attended  in  his  exile,  and  Is 
iaid  to  have  been  prefent  when  that  haughty  prelate 
was  murdered  in  his  cathedral.  What  preferment  he 
had  in  the  church  during  this  time,  docs  not  appear ; 
but  in  11 76  he  was  promoted  by  king  Henry  1 1.  to 
the  bilhopric  of  Chartres  in  France,  where  he  died  la 
1 1 6a.  This  John  of  Salilhury  was  really  ^ phznumc* 
non.  He  was  one  of  the  Hrll  rellurcrs  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languai^ci  in  Europe;  a clalTical  fcholai,  a philo* 
fopher,  a learned  divine,  and  an  clcg^mt  l«aiin  p ct.  I fe 
wrote  fevend  books;  the  principal  of  which  are,  hts  Life 
of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  a colled  ion  of  letters,  and 
Polycraticon. 

Pppt  foHM  XX//.  a native  of  Cahors,  before  called 
7ai>iet  JCEuft,  was  wtU  fkilled  in  the  civil  and  canon 
- Lw ; and  was  cleded  pope  after  the  death  of  Clement  V. 
ou  the  ytb  of  Augull  i.^i6.  He  piiblifhcd  the  con* 
Hilutions  called  CiemeniiRett  which  were  made  by  his 
predecrlfbr;  and  drew  up  the  other  eonditmions  called 
£xtrava^anta.  Lewis  of  Bavaria  being  elcdcd  cm* 
peror,  John  XXII.  oppofed  him  in  favour  of  his  aim- 
peiitor;  which  made  much  noile,  and  was  attended 
with  fatal  confequcnccs.  That  prince,  in  1339,  caufed 
the  antipopc  Peter  de  Corbiero,  a cordelier,  to  be 
eWded,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  and  was 
Ripportcd  by  Michael  de  Cefenne,  general  of  his  or< 
der;  but  that  antipt^pc  was  the  following  year  taken 
and  carried  to  Avignon,  where  he  begged  pardon  of 
the  pope  with  a rope  about  his  neck,  and  died  in  pri* 
fon  two  or  three  years  afur.  Under  this  pope  arofe 
the  famous  quefUon  among  the  coidelicrs,  called  the 
httad  tf  tit  corddurti  which  was.  Whether  thoCe 


monks  had  the  property  of  the  things  given  them,  at 
the  time  they  were  nuking  ufe  of  iheraf  for  example. . ^ *'**^’*“-, 
Whether  the  bread  belon;^ed  to  them  when  they  W'crc 
eating  it,  or  to  the  pope,  <»r  to  the  Roman  church  ? 

This  frivolous  qucllion  gave  gu.'it  employment  to  the 
pope ; as  well  as  thofc  which  turned  upon  the  colour, 
form,  and  fluff,  of  their  habitf,  whether  they  ought  to 
be  while,  grey,  or  black  j whether  the  cmil  ought  to 
be  pointed  or  round,  large  or  fmal!;  whether  their 
robes  ought  to  he  full,  (hurt,  or  long  ; of  cloth,  or  of 
ferge,  dee.  'Fhe  difputcs  on  all  ihcfc  minute  trifles 
were,  carried  fo  far  t^tween  the  minor  brothers,  that 
feme  of  them  were  horned  upon  the  o^calion.  He 
died  at  Avignon  in  1331,  aged  90. 

JoHK,  king  of  England.  See  EhGLAaD,n®  I jj,  147. 

foHH  of  ForAnAH.  See  Fordoun. 

JoHS  of  Oount^  duke  of  l^ancaller,  a renowncil 
general,  lather  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  died 
in  143H. 

Jottn  of  l^rdcrti  otherwife  called  BitccoU,  See 
ANABArrtSTS. 

yony  Soliejii  of  Poland,  one  of  the  greatcll  war- 
riors in  the  17th  century,  wi«,  in  1665,  made  graiid- 
marlhalof  the  crown;  and,  ia  1667,  grattJ.genera!  of 
the  kingdom.  His  viclories  obtained  over  the  Tartars 
and  the  Turks  procured  him  the  crown,  to  which  he  ‘ 
was  cleded  in  1674.  He  was  an  encourager  of  arts 
and  fcicnces,  and  the  protedlur  of  learned  men.  He 
died  in  1696,  aged  72. 

St  'JonN*o  tlic  name  of  two  Chiirtian  fcftivalj; 
one  obfrrved  on  June  34th,  kept  in  commemcjraiion 
of  the  wonderful  circumlUncts  attending  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baplitl ; and  the  other  on  December  27th, 
in  honour  of  St  John  the  evangeliil. 

St  foHN**  IFort.  See  HyraaicvM. 

JoH»*s  (St),  an  iflanj  of  the  Eall-Indtcs,  and  one 
of  the  Philippines,  eaft  of  Mindanayo,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  a narrow  ftrait.  E.  Long.  125.  25, 

N.  Lai.  7.  o. 

John’s  (St),  an  ifland  of  Norih-Amtn’ca,  in  the 
bay  of  St  l.awrcnce,  having  New-Scoiland  on  the 
fcjuth  and  wdl,  and  Cape  Breton  on  the  rail.  The 
Britiih  got  pollefiion  of  it  when  Louilbourg  was  for- 
rendered  to  them,  on  July  26,  lyyH. 

JOllNSON  (Bch),  one  of  the  moft  confidcrablc 
dramatic  poets  of  the  lall  age,  whether  we  conlidcr 
the  number  or  the  merit  of  his  produtliont.  He  wae 
born  at  WcUminftcr  in  1574,  and  was  educated  at  the 
public  fchoul  there  under  the  great  Cimden.  He 
was  flefccudcd  from  a Scuuifh  family  ; and  his  fafher, 
who  lull  hiseftate  nnJer  t^cen  Mary,  dying  bciore 
our  poet  wai  born,  and  hts  mother  marrying  a brick- 
layer for  her  fecond  hulhand,  Ben  was  lakto  from, 
fchuol  to  work  at  KU  fathci-in  law’s  trade.  Not  be- 
ing captivated  with  this  employment,  he  went  into 
the  Low  Countries,  and  diilinguiOicd  himfelf  in  a mili- 
tary capacity.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered 
himfelf  at  St  John’s  college,  Cambridge  j and  having 
killed  a perfon  in  a duel,  was  condemned,  and  narrow- 
ly efcaped  execution.  After  this  he  tm-ned  a6tor}  and 
Shakclpeare  is  faid  to  have  6rlt  iatroduced  him  to  the 
w^rld,  by  recommending  a play  of  his  to  the  ftage» 
after  it  had  been  rejeded.  His  Alchymift  gained  him 
bi;di  reputation,  that  in  1619  he  was,  at  the  death  of 

Mr 
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JoSi.fnn.  Mr  Dantrlf  maic  poct-laurcat  to  King  Jamrt  T.ar>d  ma- 
“ iler  of  atU  at  Oaford.  At  we  do  not  find  Johnfon’* 
ireonotrical  virtue!  any  where  recorded,  it  ii  the  lef* 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  a^ter  this  we  find  him  petitt 
ontiig  king  CharIcSf  on  his  accefUon,  to  enlarge  hia 
father*!  Jiowance  of  too  mcrk»  into  poundt;  and 
qu'ikly  after  we  lea*  n,  that  he  was  very  poor  and  fick» 
lodging  in  an  obfeure  alUy  : on  which  occafion  !t  wai* 
that  Charle*,  being  prevailed  on  inhia  favour*  Tent  him 
ten  guineak;  which  Ben  receiving,  faid,  “ HU  majctly 
haa  Unt  me  ten  guinea*,  bccaufe  I am  poor  and  live 


] J O H 

and  fuFeringt,  which  he  thought  to  merit  a biihopric.  J^'KoLs. 

I he  troth  wa^,  he  was  pjfiionate,  fclf  opiniatrd,  and 
turbulent;  and  though,  through  Dr  TiUotfon*!  meanv, 
he  obtained  a penfior;  of  ^ool.  tuyear,  with  other 
gratifications,  he  remained  diicontcntcd } pouring  £oith 
ail  hia  uneafinefa  againll  a Handing  army,  and  the 
great  favours  ihown  to  the  Dutch.  He  died  in  1703, 
and  hia  w*)iks  were  aftcrw’ardi  collected  in  one  vo* 
lumc  fidio. 

John  ION  (Dr  Samuel),  who  haa  beep  (tyird  the  bright* 
eft  ornament  of  the  1 8th  century,  wai  born  in  the  city 


in  an  alley  ; go  and  tell  him.  that  his  foul  lives  in  an  of  Litclrfield  in  Staffordlhire  on  the  18th  of  September 
alley.*'  He  died  in  Auguft  1637*  aged  63  yeats,  and  N.  S.  1709.  Hia  father  Michael  was  a bookfclicr  ; 
was  buried  in  Wertmmifter- Abbey.— The  moft  com*  and  muft  have  had  fume  reputation  in  the  city,  aa  he 
plcte  edition  of  hi*  work*  was  printed  in  1756,  in  more  than  once  bore  the  office  of  chief  magiftraie.  By 
y vols  8vo.  what  cafulftical  reafoiiing  he  reconciled  hia  confciencc 

Johnson  (.Samuel),  an  Englifti  divine,  remarkable  to  the  oaths  required  to  be  taken  by  all  who  occupy 
for  hia  learning,  and  ftcadinefs  in  ftifteiing  fortheprin*  fuch  ftationa,  cannot  now  be  known  ; but  it  is  certain 
ciplea  of  tike  revolution  in  1688.  He  was  bom  in  that  he  was  zealoully  attached  to  the  cxikJ  family, 
1^49  : and,  entering  into  orders,  obtained  in  1 670  the  and  tnfiiilrd  the  fame  principles  into  the  youthful  mind 
rdctory  of  Corringham  in  the  hundreds  of  EfTea,  worth  ofhisfon.  So  much  was  he  tn  eameft  in  this  work, 
DO  more  than  L.  80  a year;  which  was  the  only  and  at  fo  early  a period  did  he  commence  it,  that 
church-preferment  be  ever  had.  The  aii  of  this  place  when  Dr  Sachawrcl,  in  hia  mcmonible  tour  through 
not  sgreeirtg  with  Kim,  he  was  obliged  to  place  a cu>  England,  came  to  l.itchbrid,  Mr  Jofiofon  carried  hit 
rate  on  the  fpot,  at  the  expence  of  half  his  income,  fon,  not  then  quite  three  years  old,  to  the  cathedral, 
visile  he  fettled  at  London;  a filuatlon  much  more  and  placed  him  on  bis  ihoulders,  that  he  might  fee  at 
to  bii  liking,  aa  he  ha<l  a ftrong  propenfity  to  poll-  well  as  hear  the  far*famrd  preacher, 
tiff.  *1116  times  were  turbulent:  the  duke  of  York  But  pditical  prejudices  were  not  the  only  bad  thingt 
declaring  himfclf  a Papift,  hli  fuccelTion  to  the  crown  which  young  Sam  inherited  from  bis  father:  he  de* 
began  to  be  warmly  oppofed;  and  Mr  Jabnfon,  who  rived  from  the  fame  fource  a morbid  mciaocholy,  which, 
was  naturally  of  no  fubmlffive  temper,  being  made  though  it  neither  depreftied  his  imagination,  norcloud* 
chaplain  to  lord  William  RufTtl,  engaged  the  eccic-  rd  hia  perfnicacity,  filled  him  with  dreadful  apprehen* 
fiiftical  champion  for  palTivc  obedience  Dr  Hicks,  in  fiona  of  inianiiy,  and  rendered  him  <«retchcd  through 


a ireaiife  intitird  Julian  the  o^jiate  l£c.  publilh> 
ed  ill  1681.  He  was  anfwercd  by  Dr  Hicks  in  a 
piece  iotitled  J<jvian^  'fo  which  he  drew  up, 

and  printed,  a reply,  under  tlie  title  of  JttUan*t  artt 
to  utiiifrmine  and  extirpate  CbrifTtomityt  Ifpe,  ; but  by 
the  advice  of  his  frunda  fupprcfTcd  the  publication. 
For  this  unpuUifIvcd  work  be  was  commuted  to  pH* 
fon;  but  nut  being  able  to  procure  a copy,  the  court 
vofccuied  him  for  writing  the  firft  tratt,  condemned 
m to  a fine  of  500  merka,  and  to  lie  in  prifon  until  it 


life.  From  his  niirfe  he  cuntraeted  the ftrophula  or 
king's  evil,  which  made  iia  appearance  at  a very  early 
period,  disfigured  a face  natumlly  well  formed,  and  der 
pnved  him  of  the  fight  of  »>nc  of  hia  ey  es. 

SV’hen  arrived  at  a proper  age  for  grammatical  In* 
ftniCtion,  he  uaa  pi  iced  in  the  free  febool  ofDiicbfield, 
of  which  one  Mr  Hunter  was  then  mafter;  a man 
whom  hia  illuftnous  pupil  thought  **  very  fevere,  and 
wrong>^i}i^///v  fevere,  ' becaufe  he  wuuld  beat  a boy 
for  nr.t  anfwcring  queftions  which  he  could  not  expe^ 


1::  . 

was  paid  By  the  affillancc  of  Mr  Mamhden,  who  was  to  be  afkcd.  He  was,  however,  a fkdful  teacher ; and 
his  fcllow-prif  <o«r,  he  was  enabled  to  run  into  farther  Johnfon,  when  he  flood  in  the  wry  front  of  learning, 
troubles;  for  on  the  encampment  of  the  army  on  was  fentible  how  much  be  owed  to  him;  for  upon  be - 
HounlloW'hcaih.  in  t686,  he  printed  and  d^fperfed,  ing  afkcd  how  he  had  acquired  fo  accurate  a knowledge 
An  humble  _cnJ  hearty  athlrejt  to  ati  the  ProteJlarUi  in  of  the  Lat:n  tongue,  he  replied,  **  My  raaftcr  beat 
the  preftnl  army;  fur  this  he  was  fcntcnccd  to  a fecond  me  very*  well ; wUbuut  that,  Sir,  I ftiould  have  done 
fine  of  500  intrka,  to  be  degraded  from  the  pricll-  nothing." 

hood,  to  {land  twice  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  whlp>  At  the  age  of  i 5 Johnfon  was  removed  from  Llch* 
ped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  It  happened  luckily,  field  to  the  fehoed  oi  Stuurbndge  in  Worceflerfhire, 
that,  in  the  degradation,  they  emitted  to  (Inp  him  of  at  which  he  icmained  little  more  than  a year,  and  then 
luBcaflock;  which  circumftance,  flight  a*  it  may  ap-  returned  home,  w-hcre  he  ftaid  two  y'can  without  any 
pear,  rendered  his  degradation  imperfed,  and  after*  fettled  plan  of  life  or  any  regular  courfe  of  ftudy.  Ho 
wards  prtferved  his  living  to  him.  latcrccffi-m  was  read,  however,  a great  deal  in  a defultory  manner,  as 
made  to  get  the  whipping  omitted;  but  James  re*  chance  threw  book*  in  hia  way,  and  as  inclination  di* 
plied,  **  That  fince  Mr  Johnfon  had  the  fptrit  of  mar>  retted  him  through  them ; fo  that  when  in  hia  19th 
tyrdom,  it  was  fit  he  Ihould  fuffer  and  he  bore  it  year  be  was  entered  a commoner  of  Pembroke  college 
with  firmnrf*,  and  even  with  alacrity.  On  the  Revolu*  Oxford,  his  mind  was  ftorrd  with  a variety  of  fuch 
tiuit,  the  pailiameut  refolvcd  tlie  proceedinga  againft  kui»wl<  dgc  as  is  u<x  often  acquired  in  univerfitica,  where 
him  to  be  null  and  illegal ; and  recommended  him  to  boys  feidoro  read  any  books  but  what  are  put  into  their 
the  king,  who  offered  him  the  rich  deanery  of  Dur*  hands  by  their  tutors.  He  had  ^iven  very  early  proofs 
ham  : but  this  he  refufed,  aa  inadequate  to  hU  fcrviccs  of  his  poetical  genius  both  in  his  i'chool  cxcrcilcs  and 
i63.  ia 
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in  other  occafional  compofitions  : but  what  is  perhaps 
more  rcrrarkabic,  as  it  (hows  that  he  iruft  hare 
thought  inrch  on  a ftibjc^  on  which  other  bojrs  of 
that  Pgr  feldom  think  at  all,  he  had  before  he  was  14 
cntcriaintd  doubts  of  the  truth  of  rerclation.  From 
the  melancholy  of  bis  temper  tfaefe  would  naturally 
rcy  upon  bis  fpirits.  and  gire  him  great  uiieahnift: 
ut  they  were  happily  removed  by  a proper  Courfe  of 
reading  (a);  for  **  his  (Indies  being  honed,  ended  In 
>convi^it>n.  He  (Vmnd  that  religion  is  true;  and  what 
he  had  learned,  he  ever  afterwatd  endeavoured  to 
leach.” 

Concerning  his  rclidence  in  the  univerdty,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  was  there  fupported,  his  two  prtn* 
cipal  biographers  contradi^  each  other;  fo  that  thefc 
are  points  of  which  we  cannot  write  with  certainty 
Acc'jrding  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  time  of  hts  con* 
tinusricc  at  Oxford  is  divifiUe  into  two  perioi's:  Mr 
.Cofwcil  reprefents  it  as  only  one  period,  with  the  ufual 
interval  of  a lung  vacation.  Sir  John  fays,  that  he 
^a*  fupported  at  coHege  by  Mr  Andrew  Corbet  in 
quality  of  aflitUnt  in  the  (ludics  of  his  fon  ; Mr  Bof* 
well  alTures  us,  that  though  he  was  promifed  pecuniary 
-aid  by  Mr  Corbet,  that  promife  was  not  in  any  de- 
gret  (ulElled.  Wc  (hould  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
knight’s  account  of  this  tiaora£lioo,  were  it  not  pal- 
pably incoufiftent  with  itfelf.  He  fays,  that  the  two 
young  men  were  entered  in  Pembroke  on  the  f<xmt 
dayi  that  Corbet  continued  in  the  c«41ege  twe*  years  ; 
and  yet  that  Johnfon  was  driven  home  in  little  more 
chan  one  jrrjr,  becaufc  by  the  rtmoval  of  Corbet  he 
was  deprived  of  his  penfion.  A (lory,  of  whiLh  one 
part  contradict  the  other,  cannot  wholly  be  true.  Sir 
John  adds,  that  **  meeting  with  another  fource,  the 
bounty,  as  h is  fuppofed,  of  f<‘-me  one  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  cainedral  of  Lichfield,  he  returned  to 
college,  and  made  up  the  whole  of  his  rcfidence  in  the 
tinivrrfity  about  three  years.”  Mr  Bofwt-li  has  told  us 
Tiothing  but  that  johofoo,  though  his  father  was  un- 
able to  fuppnrt  him.  continued  three  years  in  college, 
and  was  then  driven  from  it  by  evtretne  poverty. 

Thefc  gentlemen  differ  likewife  in  their  accounts  of 
Johiifon’s  tutors  Sir  John  Hawkins  (ays  that  he  had 
two,  Mr  Jordan  and  Dr  Adams.  Mr  Bofwel)  affirms 
that  Dr  Adzmt  emtid not  be  his  tutor,  Jordan  did 

sot  quit  the  erdirge  till  1731  T the  year  in  the  au* 
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tumn  of  which  Johnfon  himfelf  was  compelled  to  leave 
Oxford.  Yet  the  fame  author  reprefents  Dr  Adsmt 
as  faying,  “ I was  Johnfon’s  aenr/W  tutor,  but  he  was 
above  my  mark a fpecch  of  wliich  it  is  not  rafy  to 
difeover  the  meaning,  if  it  was  nut  Jrjhnfon’s  duty  to 
attend  Adams’s  IcAures  In  moH  colleges  wc  l>elicve 
there  arc  two  tutors  in  dJfTcrrnt  departments  of  edu- 
cation; and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jordan 
and  Adams  may  have  been  tutors  to  Juhnftm  a*  the 
fame  time,  the  one  in  languages,  the  other  in  fciencev 
Jordan  was  a man  of  fuch  mean  abUtttes,  that  though 
hit  pupil  loved  him  fur  the  oodnefs  uf  bis  heart,  he 
would  often  rifk  the  payment  of  a fmall  dne  rather 
than  attetid  his  leclurys  ; nor  was  he  (ludir'US  ti>  con« 
era)  the  reafott  of  his  abfcnce.  Upon  occafton  of  one 
fuch  impofition,  he  faid.  ” Sir,  you  have  fcunced  me 
two-pcnce  for  non-attendance  at  a le^lure  not  worth 
a penny.”  Fur  fome  tranTguffion  or  abfrnce  h>s  tu- 
tor impofrd  upon  him  as  a Chriilmas  exrrcife  the  talk 
of  tranflaling  into  Latin  verfe  Pope’s  Me^sh;  which 
being  (hown  to  the  author  uf  the  origin -I.  wa«  read 
and  returned  with  this  ei>ct>mium,  **  'Hic  writer  of 
this  poem  will  leave  it  a qucfliofi  for  pofterity.  whether 
his  or  mine  be  the  original  ” The  parti*  ular  courfe  of 
his  reading  while  in  college  and  during  the  v.ication 
which  he  pafled  at  home,  cannot  be  traced  That  at 
this  period  he  read  much,  we  have  his  «i«n  ev:dencc 
in  what  he  aftcrw'ards  told  the  king ; but  hu  mode  of 
iludy  was  never  regular,  and  at  all  limes  be  thought 
more  tlian  hr  read.  He  informed  Mr  Bofwcll.  that 
what  lie  read  fotiSj  at  Oxford  was  Greek,  and  that  the 
ftudy  of  which  he  was  mod  fond  w&»^  roetaphyncs. 

It  was  in  the  year  1 7 jl  that  Johnfon  left  the  imirer- 
fity  without  a degree;  and  as  his  father,  who  died  m 
the  month  of  Dicember  of  that  awr,  had  fuffrred 
grrnl  misfortunes  in  trade,  he  was  driven  out  a com- 
oionrr  of  nature,  and  excluded  from  the  regular  modes 
of  profit  and  pr  fperitv  Having  thrref*  rc  not  only 
a proftflion  but  the  means  uf  fubfillancc  to  feek,  he 
accrpt'jd.  in  the  month  of  March  1752,  an  invitation 
to  the  office  of  under-mader  of  a free  fchool  at  Mai^ 
ket  Bofworth  in  Lriceftrrfhtre:  but  not  knowing,  m 
he  faid,  whether  it  was  more  difagrccablc  for  him  to 
teach  or  for  the  boys  to  lorn  the  graAimar-rules,  and 
being  likewiTe  difguiled  at  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  patroo  of  the  fchool,  he  relinquifhed 
P P in 
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(a)  Mrs  riozti  fays,  that  at  the  age  of  to  Johnfbn’s  mind  was  diduihcd  by  fcruplcs  of  infidelity,  which 
preyed  upon  his  fpirits  atvl  made  him  very  uneafy,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  removed  by  flic  Rudy  of 
Cretiut  tit  vtritale^  &c.  This  account  of  the  early  flatc  of  Johnfuo’s  mind  with  refpedt  to  religion,  Mr  BoT- 
well  affefts  to  tmn  into  ridicule,  as  if  it  were  a thing  abfr  iutcly  itnpoflibic  that  a boy  of  10  years  (hould 
have  any  religious  fcroplei.  He  fays,  that  Juhnfon  became  htaitaitive  to  religion  at  nine ; taUttiy  but  did  not 
think  much,  sgsfnA  it  at  14;  and  wias  firA  made  to  think  about  it  in  earned  by  a cafual  peiufal  of  Latv't  Jtriowt 
mU tothf  umwvtrttd^  which  he  had  taken  up  with  a view  to  laugh  at  it.  That  it  is  not  common  for  boya 
of  10  to  have  Icfupirs  uf  infideliiy,  imifl  be  granted  t but  that  fnme  have  had  them  fo  early,  the  writer  of  this 
•rticb  krrovsby  the  mofl  crirpUie  evidence;  and  if  that  be  admitred  of  J<»hnfon  which  has  been  true  of 
others,  Mrs  Pioxzi’s  narraiive  is  natural,  and  honourable  to  him  of  whom  it  is  written.  But  that  a melatf 
chpfy  pcrionfhould  Utik  w ithout  thinking  agstnft  rcligton,  or  that  he  (hould  think  againi'  ft  with  a difpofition  to 
Uuy^httrs  and  not  le  at  the  time  a confinr-eel  eihuji^  is  in  itlclf  fe*  extremely  incredible,  that  we  cannot  help 
fuip«fting  Mr  Bofwcll  to  have  on  this  occafton  trxliakrn  the  words  of  his  greni  friend.  **  Ivtw’s  fenuua  call” 
is  a very  gccMl  Luck  t but  (urcly  it  U not  fo  well  adapted  to  catry  ccr.vidlion  to  a nratoning  mind  as  Gretius  tk 
^ritat  s and  theic  is  ia  Mr  BofwcU’s  two  volumes  fufficieut  evidence  that  Jobofon  was  of  our  opioion. 
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HI  ft  Arw  months  a Otuation  which  ht  ever  arterwiirds  prefAccs,  ffTafft*  reviews  of  books,  and  porim;  and  Jnhi>r«. 
^ • ' rccollcdcd  with  horror.  Being  thus  again  without  «Bjr  that  he  was  occafionally  einpl>'yed  in  correcting  the  '■  v 

fixed  cirph’yment,  and  with  very  liule  money  in  hi*  papers  wrhteo  by  other  correfpondenta.  When  the 
pocket,  he  tranflated  Lubo'a  voyage  to  Ahydinia,  for  complaints  of  the  nation  againd  the  adminiArstijn  of 
the  tridiog  fum,  it  is  faid,  of  Hre  guineas,  which  he  re>  Sir  Robert  WalpoK;  became  loud,  and  a motion  was 
ceived  from  a bookfeller  in  Binoingham.  This  was  made,  Fcbiuary  15th  1740*1,  to  remove  him  from 
the  firft  attempt  which  it  U certain  he  made  to  pro-  hia  rnajedy*s  cotiofcU  for-cver,  Johnfon  waa  pitched 
cure  pecuniary  adiiUace  by  means  of  bU  pen  ; and  it  upon  by  Cave  to  write  what  was  in  the  Magazine  ea> 
muft  have  held  forth  very  little  cncouragcroeol  to  his  titled  Drbatet  In  the  Senttit  cf  but  was  under- 

commencing  author  by  profeflioo.  i^ood  to  be  the  fpeeches  of  the  mod  eminent  members 

In  »73J»  being  then  in  his  26th  year,  he  married  in  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Thcfc  orations,  which 
• Mrs  Porter,  the  widow  of  a mercer  in  birmingham  ; induced  to  compare  Britifh  with  ancient  clo- 

whofe age  was  almoft  double  hist  «hofe  external  form,  quence,  urre  hallily  fl<ctched  by  Johafun  while  he  was 
according  to  Ganick  and  others,  ha<i  never  been  enp-  not  yet  32  yvars  old,  while  he  was  little  acquainted 
tivating  ; and  whnfe  fortune  amounted  to  hardly  I'ool.  with  life,  while  he  was  ftniggling  not  for  didioflion 
That  fhe  had  a fuperiortty  of  underHauding  and  talents  but  for  exifteiice.  Perhaps  10  none  of  his  writings  has 
h extremely  probable,  both  bccaufc  Ibc  certainly  infpired  he  given  a more  confplcuous  proof  of  a mind  prompt 
him  with  a more  than  ordinary  pafTion,  and  bccaufc  and  vigorous  almoft  beyond  conception  : for  they  were 
fhe  was  herfelf  fo  delighted  with  the  charms  of  his  cun-  compolcd  from  fcanty  notes  taken  by  illiterate  ^erfens 
^rerfation  as  to  overlook  bis  external  difadvantages,  employed  to  attend  in  both  houfes ; and  fomettmes  he 
which  were  many  and  great.  Henow  fet  up  a private  had  nothing  communicated  to  him  hut  the  names  of 
academy;  for  which  purpofe  he  hired  a Urge  huufe  the  fercral  f{>cakers,  and  the  part  which  they  took  in 
well  fituated  near  his  native  city : but  his  name  having  the  debate. 

then  nothing  of  that  ccUbiily  which  afterwards  com-  . His  feparate  publications  which  at  this  time  attra£i-  . 
manded  the  attention  and  refped  of  mankind,  this  m>-  ed  the  grcaleft  notice  were,  *■  LemKny  a Poem  in  ImU 
dmaking  did  not  fuccetd.  'I'hc  only  pupib  who  arc  tation  of  Juvcniil’s  third  Satire  **  Marviir 
knuwn  to  have  been  placed  under  hia  care,  were  the  rn/v,  or  an  EiTiy  on  an  ancient  prophetical  Infcription 
ceUbraled  David  Garrick,  bill  brotlier  George  Garrick,  in  Monktfh  Uhyme,  lately  difcos'cred  near  Lynne  in 
■nd  a young  gentleman  of  fortune  wbofc  name  was  Norfolk;**  and  “A  complete  V'Indicacioti  of  the  Lt- 
Olhrly.  He  kept  his  academy  only  a year  and  a half;  ccnfns  of  the  Stage  from  the  malicious  and  fcaodalout 
and  it  wss  during  that  time  that  he  conilru£^ed  the  afperfions  of  Mr  Brook  author  of  Gui^avus  Vafa.** 
plau  and  wrote  a great  part  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene.  The  poem,  which  was  publifhed  1738  by  Dolley, 

The  refprif^able  chara^cr  of  his  parents  and  his  Is  univerfally  known  and  admired  ai  the  moi^  fpirited 
owm  merit  had  fecured  him  a kind  reception  in  the  beft  inftance  In  the  Englilh  language  of  ancient  fentiments 
famtlica  at  Lichfield  ; and  he  was  particularly  didio-  adapted  to  modem  topics.  Pope,  who  then  filled  th^ 
guifhed  by  Mr  Wilmflcy  reglfter  of  the  eccItiUllical  poetical  throne  without  a nval,  being  infonneJ  lint 
court,  a man  of  great  worth  and  of  very  exteiifive  and  the  author*!  name  was  yohn/onit  and  that  he  was  an 
varic  us  erudition.  'Hiat  gentleman,  upon  hearing  part  ohfeure  p^erfon,  replied,  “ he  will  foon  be  Jitrrrc,** 
of  Ire rse  read,  thought  fo  highly  of  Johofon's  abilities  The  other  two  pamphlets,  which  were  published  la 
as  a dramatic  writer,  that  he  advtfcd  him  by  all  means  1739,  are  filled  with  keen  fatirc  on  the  government  : 
lo  fiiiiih  the  tragedy  and  produce  it  on  the  (Uge.  To  and  though  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  thought  fit  to  de- 
men  of  genlui  the  llage  holds  forth  temptations  almod  clare  that  thq'  difpUy  neither  learning  nor  wit,  Pope 
refidlcfs.  The  profits  sriling  from  a tragedy,  including  was  of  a diitcrent  opinion;  for  In  a note  of  his  pre- 
ilie  rcprefmlatlon  and  printing  of  it,  and  the  connec-  ferved  by  Mr  BofwrU,  he  fays,  that  “the  whole  of  the 
tluns  which  It  fometimes  enables  the  author  to  form,  Norfolk  prophecy  Is  very  hurooroua.** 
were  in  Johnfon's  imagiostion  inelliinable.  Flattered,  Mrs  Johnfon,  who  went  lo  London  Toon  after  her 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  with  thefe  hopes,  lie  fet  out  fome  hufband,  now  lived  fomctimei  in  one  place  and  fiime- 
tltne  in  ihe  year  1737  with  his  pupil  David  Garrick  times  in  another,  fomcticacs  to  the  cky  and  fometimes 
for  London,  leaving  Mrs  Johnfon  lo  lake  care  of  the  at  Gicenwich:  but  Johufun  himfclf  was  oficiier  to  be 
houfe  and  the  wreck  of  her  fortune.  The  two  adven-  found  at  St  Ji^hn’s  Cate,  where  the  Gentleman’s  Ma- 
tUTcrs  carried  with  them  from  Mr  WalmOcy  an  earned  gazinc  was  pubhdicd,  than  iit  hts  own  lodgings.  It  was 
recommendatioD  to  the  reverend  Mr  Colfoo,  then  ma-  there  that  he  became  acqu.iintrd  with  Savoie*  with 
fter  of  an  academy,  and  afterwards  Lucafian  profeifor  whom  he  was  induced,  probably  by  the  fimilanly  of 
of  mathematics  In  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ; but  their  circumdances,  to  contrat£k  a very  clufe  fritnd- 
from  that  gentleman  it  d<>es  not  appear  tluu  Jolmfon  fhip  ; and  fuch  was  their  extreme  necellities,  that  they 
found  cltlu;r  prvtudion  or  encouragement.  have  often  wandered  whole  nights  *ln  the  drect  for 

H«  w he  fprnt  his  lime  upon  his  fird  going  lo  Loo-  want  of  money  to  procure  them  a lodging.  In  one 
don  is  not  particularly  known.  His  tragedy  was  refufed  of  thele  iioAunial  rambles,  when  their  dlfirtfs  was  al- 
ly the  managers  of  that  day  ; ard  for  fome  years  the  moft  incredible,  fo  far  were  they  fn^m  being  deprefTed 
(#eotlcman*s  Magazine  feems  to  have  been  his  principal  by  their  fituaiion,  that  in  high  fpirits  and  brimful  nf 
rcfuurce  for  fmployment  and  fupport.  To  enumerate  patrioiifin,  they  traverfed  St  Jamcs’i  Square  for  fc- 
his  various  communications  to  that  far- famed  mifcellany,  veral  hours,  tavei^^hed  againtl  the  minifter:  and,  as 
would  extend  this  article  beyond  the  litelts  which  we  Johnfon  fald  In  ridicule  of  himfelf,  his  companion,  and 
can  afford.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  his  connediioo  with  all  fuch  patiiots,  “ refolved  that  tbn  would  Rand  bj 
Cave  the  proprietor  became  very  clofe;  that  be  wrote  tbeir  country  !**  la  17441  he  publilhcd  the  life  of  his 

ua- 
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nti/orttmate  compaotoa ; « work  whichy  had  he  oertr 
. ' ' • ' written  any  thing  «lfe,  would  bare  placed  him  rery 

high  in  the  rank  of  autbon  (a).  Hii  narrative  ia  te« 
markably  fmooth  and  well  difpofedy  bit  obfervationi 
arejuflt  and  hia  reflcAiona  difclofc  the  inmod  receflea 
of  the  human  he<*rt. 

In  «749»  when  Drury-lanc  ihealrc  wai  opened  un* 
der  the  munagemrnt  of  Ciairick,  Johiifon  wrote  a pro* 
logtie  for  the  occafton  ; which  fur  juil  dramatic  criti* 
cifm  on  the  wlu^e  range  of  the  English  dage,  a»  well 
as  for  poetical  excellence,  ia  confdledly  unrivalled. 
13ut  (U>a  year  is,  in  his  life,  diilinguiihed  as  the  epoch 
when  hU  arduous  and  important  work,  the  Dieliun* 
ary  of  the  Englilh  I^anguage,  was  announced  to  the 
world  by  the  puldicatiun  of  Its  plan  or  profpsf^us, 
addtefTed  to  ilie  earl  of  Chederlictd.  Trom  that  noble- 
man Johnfon  was  certainly  led  to  expeft  patronage 
and  encouragement  i and  it  Items  to  equ^tlly  cer- 
tain that  his  lord^hip  expe^ed,  when  the  U>ok  Ihould 
be  publiihedt  to  be  honoured  with  the  dedication, 
'i  lic  expr^ationi  of  both  were  difappointcd.  Eord 
Chenertield,  after  feeing  the  lexicographer  once  or 
twice,  fuffered  him  to  be  rcpulfed  from  hi«  door : but 
afterwards  thinking  to  conciliate  hire  when  the  work 
was  upon  the  eve  of  publication,  he  wrote  two  papers 
in  “The  W'oild,”  warmly  recommending  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  artifiCc  was  feen  througli ; and  Jolmfon,  in 
very  polite  language,  reje^Ud  his  L.t)rdlh.p's  advancea, 
letting  him  know,  that  he  was  unwilling  the  public 
fhoiild  cotifider  him  as  owing  to  a patron  that  which 
Providence  bad  enabled  him  to  do  for  himfelf.  i'hta 
great  and  laborious  work  Its  author  expected  to  com 
pleie  in  three  yean ; but  he  was  certainly  employed 
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upon  it  fereo ; for  we  koow  that  it  wm  begun  in  1 747,  Jehidbin 
Bad  the  laft  flieet  waa  feot  to  the  prcfli  in  the  eod  of  v 
the  year  1754.  When  we  coofider  the  nature  of  the 
tindertakiog,  it  ia  indeed  aftootlbing  that  it  waa  finifti* 
ed  fo  fooQ,  Aoce  it  waa  written,  as  he  fays,  “ with 
little  aiCllance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any  pa- 
tronage of  the  great ; not  to  the  foft  obfcmitics  of  re- 
tirement, or  under  the  (belter  of  academic  bowers,  but 
amidd  iiiconvenieoce  and  dillra^tion,  in  ficksicfs  and 
in  foTTovr.**  The  forrow,  to  wliich  he  here  alludes,  is 
ptobably  that  which  he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife, 
who  died  on  the  1 ytb  of  March  O.S.  175  a,  and  whom 
he  coQliclK:^l  to  lament  os  long  as  he  liv^.  * 

The  DiAionary  did  not  occupy  his  whole  time  i 
fur  while  lie  was  pudiing  it  forward,  he  fitted  hia  Tra- 
gedy for  the  ftage  ; wrote  the  lives  of  fcveral  cmiuent 
men  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ; pubiiflied  an  Imi- 
tation of  llic  lOth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  intitled  “ The 
Vanity  of  human  Wi(hes;“  and  began  and  finlihrd 
“ The  Rambler."  This  laft  work  is  fo  well  known, 
that  it  is  hardly  neceJary  to  fay  tlm  it  was  a perltjdi- 
cal  paper,  puUifhcd  twice  a-w'cek,  from  the  lolh  of 
March  tyyo  tu  the  14th  of  March  17^2  inclufive: 
but  to  give  our  readers  fume  notion  of  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  the  author’s  mind,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  obferve,  that  notwithfldmiing  the  feverity 
of  hit  ollter  labours,  all  the  afiijlance  which  be  re- 
ceived does  not  amount  to  five  papers  ; and  that  many 
of  the  muli  maActly  of  thofc  unequidled  eifaya  were 
writtcu  on  the  fpur  of  the  occaiion,  and  never  feen  en- 
tire by  the  author  till  they  returned  to  him  from  the 
pref.(c). 

Soon  after  the  Rambler  wasconduded,  Dr  Hswkef- 
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(b)  From  the  merit  of  this  work  Mr  BofwtU  has  endeavoured  to  detraA,  by  ionnuating,  that  the  perfon 
called  Richard  Savajt  was  an  Impoilor,  and  not  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rivera  and  the  couut^s  of  Macclesfield. 
See  our  account  of  Savaoe. 

(c)  The  (lyle  of  the  RamUer  has  been  much  praifed  and  much  cenfured,  fometimes  perhaps  by  men  who 
paid  little  attention  to  the  author’s  views.  It  has  been  compared  with  the  ttyU  of  Addifoo  ; to  which  it  is 
thought  fuperior  by  fome,  and  Inferior  by  others.  Its  dcfefU  have  been  petulantly  caricatiiicd,  and  ita  nerita 
unduly  exalted.  To  attempt  a defence  of  all  the  words  in  it  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  would  be  in 
vain  ; for  though  many  of  them  arc  elegant  and  exprcfltve,  others  arc  haHb,  and  do  not  cafdy  iffimilate  with 
the  Englifh  idiom.  But  it  would  be  as  eafy  to  defend  the  ufc  of  Johnfon's  words  as  the  ftruAure  of  all  Ad- 
difon’a  fcntences  { for  though  many  of  thefe  arc  exquifitcly  beautiful,  it  rouA  be  confelTed  that  otkera  aie 
feeble,  and  offen  1 at  once  the  ear  and  the  mind.  An  ingenious  efTayill  fays,  that  in  the  Rambler  “the  cunftant 
recurrence  of  feotenccsin  the  form  of  what  have  been  called  triplets,  it  difgulfing  to  all  readers."  The  recurrence 
IS  indeed  very  frequent ; but  it  certainly  ia  nut  conilant,  nor  we  hope  always  difgttfttng;  and  as  what  he  calli 
the  triplet  is  uiiqueftionably  the  mrfl  energetic  form  of  which  an  Englifh  fentence  is  fiifceptible,  we  cannot 
kelp  thinking,  that  it  Jhotdd  frequently  recur  in  detached  ciTayi,  of  which  tl.9  objrA  is  to  inculcate  moral 
truths.  He  who  reads  haff  a w/unc  of  the  Rambler  at  a fitting,  will  feel  his  ear  fatigued  by  the  clufe  cf  fimilar 
periods  fo  frequently  recurring  t but  he  who  reads  only  one  paper  >n  the  day,  will  experience  nothing  of  this 
weariaefa.  For  purpofea  merely  didaAtc,  when  fomething  is  to  be  told  that  waa  not  known  before,  Addifon's 
(lyle  is  certainly  preferable  to  Johrifun’s,  and  Swift’s  is  preferable  to  both  : but  the  qucflion  is,  Which  of  them  ' 
tnakea  the  bed  provilion  againtl  that  inattentiou  by  whicii  known  truths  are  fuffered  to  lie  negleAcd  ( There  are 
rery  few  moral  truths  in  the  SpcAator  or  in  the  Rambler  of  which  the  reader  can  be  totally  ignorant  ; but 
there  arc  many  which  may  have  little  influence  on  hit  conduA,  becaufc  they  arc  fcldom  the  objefta  of  hit 
thought,  if  this  be  fo,  that  (lyle  ihould  be  confidertd  as  bed  which  moil  roufei  the  attention,  and  imprcfTct 
deeped  in  the  mind  the  frntiments  of  the  author : and  therefore,  to  decide  between  the  ilyle  of  Addifun  and 
that  of  Johnfon,  the  reader  Ihould  compare  the  rfSefitaof  each  upon  his  own  memory  and  imagination,  ami 
give  the  prcfcTence  to  that  which  leaves  the  mod  lading  imprdlioa.  But  it  it  (aid  that  Johnfon  hirr.felf  mull 
nave  recognized  the  fauh  of  perpetual  triplcta  in  hit  dyle,  fince  tlcy  are  by  no  meant  frequent  in  hit  lad  pro- 
dudtions.  It  ihit  a fair  Hate  of  the  cafe  i Hia  lad  produAion  wai  **  the  Lives  of  the  Brtifh  Pnett,"  of  which 

a great  part  coofiAa  of  the  Danation  of  faAi ; asd  fuck  a Darration  to  the  dylc  of  the  Rambler  would  be  ridi- 

ctilotta. 
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Ja>»Wo«.  worth  projefted  **  The  Adventurer”  upon  t fimi- 
hr  plan  } and  by  the  afTilUncc  of  friend*  he  wa»  co* 
abWd  to  carry  it  on  with  almod  equ;il  merit.  For  a 
fhort  time,  indeed.  It  waa  the  molt  popular  work  of 
ibe  two  ; arid  the  papers  with  the  fipnalurc  T,  which 
are  confeflcdly  the  mod  fplendid  in  the  whole  collcc* 
tion,  are  now*  known  to  have  been  communicatrd  by 
Johnfon,  who  received  for  each  the  fum  of  two 
ffuineaa.  'I'hta  was  donhle  the  price  for  which  he  fold 
Ki  mods  to  fuch  clergymen  as  either  would  not  or  could 
not  compofe  their  own  difeourfes ; and  of  fermoo* 
W’riting  he  feeros  to  have  made  a kind  of  trade. 

'I'hongh  he  had  exhaufted,  during  the  lime  lint  he 
was  employed  on  the  L)i<f^ionary,  more  than  the  fum 
for  which  the  bookfcUcrs  liad  bargained  fur  the  copy  ; 
yet  by  meani  ofihe  RamhKr,  Advcnluier,  fermons.  and 
other  prodndtions  of  his  pen,  he  now  found  himfcir 
in  greater  afllucncc  than  he  had  ever  been  before;  and 
as  the  p<>w*crs  of  hiS  mind,  diftctuled  by  long  and  fevcrc 
tacrcife,  required  relaxation  to  idlore  them  to  their  pio> 
per  tone,  he  appears  to  h.ivc  done  little  or  rtolhing  frum 
tbcclofiog  of  the  Adventurer  till  the  year  when 

he  fubmitted  to  the  office  of  reviewer  in  the  Literary 
Magazine.  Of  his  reviews  by  far  the  moll  valuable  is 
thatuf  Soame  Jennyns*s  **Frec  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Evil.’*  Never  were  wit  and  mctaphyfi* 
cal  acutmefs  morcclofely  united  than  in  that  criticifen, 
which  ezpofes  the  weaknefs  and  holds  up  to  contempt 
the  reafoniogs  of  thofe  vain  mortals,  who  prefumptu* 
ouOy  attempt  10  grafp  the  fcak  of  exiOence,  and  to 
form  plans  of  coodud  for  the  Creator  of  the  ■uiverfe. 
But  the  furnifhing  of  magaziuei,  reviews, and  even  newt- 
paper*  with  bierary  intelligence,  and  authors  of  books 
with  dedications  and  prefaces,  was  coofidcrcd  as  an 
employment  unworthy  of  Johnfon.  It  was  therefore 
propofed  by  the  bookfellers  that  he  ffiould  give  a new 
edition  of  the  dramas  of  Shakerpeare  ; a work  which 
be  had  projcAed  many  years  before,  and  of  which  he 
had  publilhed  a fpecimen  which  was  commended  by 
Warburton.  When  oae  of  his  friends  cxprcHcd  a hope 
that  this  employment  would  furniffi  him  with  amufe- 
znent  and  add  to  his  fame,  he  replied,  **  1 look  upon  it 
as  I did  upon  the.  Dictionary  t it  is  all  work  ; and  my 
inducement  to  it  is  not  love  or  dcfirc  of  fame,  but  the 
want  of  money,  which  is  the  only  motive  to  wrltiog 
tl^at  1 know  of.”  He  iflued  proppfals,  however,  of 
coofidcrablc  length;  m which  be  IKowcd  that  he  knew 
pcrfedly  what  a variety  of  rcfcarch  fuch  an  undertaking 
required : but  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  pur* 
fuing  it  with  dihgence,  and  it  wu  not  publilhed  till 
many  years  afterwards. 

On  the  tyihof  Apiil  1758  he  began  a new  periodi* 
cal  paper  iotitlcd  **  The  Idler,’*  which  came  out  every 
Saturday  in  a weekly  newfpaper,  called  ” theUuiver- 
fal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gaactte,”  publilhed  by  New- 
hftry.  Of  tbefe  cflays,  which  were  continued  till  the 
5th  of  April  i 760,  many  were  written  as  baddy  as  ao 


ordinary  letter : and  one  in  particular  compofed  at  JohnAni 
Oxfoid  was  begun  only  half  an  hour  before  the  dc-  v 
paiture  of  the  poll  which  carried  it  to  London. 

About  this  time  he  had  the  offer  of  a living,  of  wliicb* 
he  might  have  rendered  htmCrlf  capable  by  entering 
into  orders.  It  was  a rectory  in  a pL  at'ant  country,  of 
fuch  yearly  value  as  would  have  be<  □ an  objctl  ro  one 
in  much  better  circumtUnccs ; but  fvnriblc,  as  it  it 
fuppoftd,of  the  afperity  of  his  trm{ier,  be  declined  it» 
faying,  **  i have  not  the  rcqmtiiea  for  the  office,  and  1 
cannot  in  my  cotifcience  fficar  the  dock  which  ( aaa« 
unable  to  feed-’* 

In  the  month  of  January  1759  his  mother  died  at 
the  great  a^c  of  90;  an  tvcni  which  deeplyaffcAcdhim, 
and  gave  biilh  (o  the  41ft  Idler,  in  which  he  laments, 
that  *'the  life  which  made  hisuwnlife  pleaCant  was  at  aa 
end,  and  that  the  gate  of  death  w^  (but  upon  his  pro- 
fpec’ts.”  Soon  afterwards  he  wrt>te  his  “ Kallelaa 
Prince  of  Abj-ffinia;”  that  with  the  prohts  he  might 
defray  the  cxpence  of  his  mother’s  funeral,  and  pay 
fume  debts  which  ffit  had  left.  He  told  a friend,  that 
he  received  for  the  copy  icoL  and  25!.  more  when  it 
came  to  a fecund  ediitoo  ; that  be  wrote  it  in  the 
evenings  of  one  week,  fent  it  lo  the  prefs  in  por- 
tions aa  it  was  written,  and  bad  never  Uoce  read  iti 
over. 

Hiiheito,  notiaithflanding  his  various  publications, . 
he  w*as  poor,  and  obliged  to  provide  by  his  labour  for 
the  wants  of  the  day  that  was  paffiog  over  him;  but 
having  been  early  in  176a  reprefented  to  tlic  king  as 
a very  learned  and  good  man  without  any  certain  pro* 
vilmn,  his  majefty  was  plcafcd  to  grsut  him  a penhon, 
which  Lord  Hute.thcn  firft  miniftcr,  alTured  him  “ w^  . ’ 
not  given  for  any  thing  which  he  wetf  to  Ifj,  but  for 
what  he  Isui  already  done.'*  A fixed  annuity  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a*year,  if  it  diminiffied  his  ditlrefs,. 
increafid  hi*  indolence  ; for  as  he  c-.’nrtamly  avowed  • 
that  he  had  uo  other  motive  for  writing  than  lo  gain 
money,  as  be  had  now  what  was  abundantly  fufficieut 
for  all  his  purpufes,  as  he  dtlighud  io  conrerfaiion, . 
and  was  viliied  and  admired  by  the  witty,  the  elegant, . 
and  the  learned,  very  little  of  his  time  was  pad  ia 
folitary  ffudy.  Solitude  was  indeed  hts  averfiun  ; and 
that  he  might  avoid  it  at  much  aa  poffible.  Sir  Joihua 
Reynolds  and  he,  in  1 764,  inffituted  a club,  which  cx* 
iilcd  long  without  a name,  but  was  afterwards  koowa, 
by  the  title  of  the  Literary  C!nb,  It  confided  of  fome 
of  the  mod  erUightcned  men.  of  the  age,  who  met  at 
the  Turk’s  Head  in  Gerard-drcet  Suho  one  evening 
in  every  week  at  feveo,  aod  till  a late  hour  enjoyed; 

the  fcad  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  foul.” 

lo  1765,  when  Johufou  was  more  thao  ufoally  op* 
prefled  with  conilitutional  melancholy,  he  was  fortu- 
nately iutroduced  into  tlic  family  of  Mr  Thrale,  ooe  - 
of  the  moil  eminent  brewers  in  England,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Southwark  : and  it . 
ia  but  juUice  to  acknowledge,  that  to  the  aflldancc 

which 


culoua.  Cicero’s  orations  art  univerfally  admired;  but  if  Cxfar’s  commentaries  had  been  written  in  that  flylc, 
who  would  have  read  them  ^ When  Johnfon  in  his  biography  has  any  important  truth  to  enforce,  lie  gencrally 
employs  the  rounded  and  vigorous  periods  of  the  Rambler  ; but  in  the  bare  narration  he  ufe*  a fimplcr  Itylc,  aod 
that  as  well  in  the  life  of  Savage,  which  was  wriitcn  at  an  early  period,  as  io  tlie  lives  of  thofe  which  were 
written  Uteg.  It  is  not,  however,  very  prudent  id  an  ordinary  writer  to  attempt  a clofe  imiiatioo  of  the  llyjc 
•f  the  Rambler  ( for  Johnfoo’i  vigorous  periods  arc  hued  only  to  the  weight  of  Johufon’s  iboughta. 
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JohnAo.  which  Mr  led  MrsThrale  give  him»  to  the  (helter 
’ which  their  houfe  iiffordrd  him  for  t6or  17  yean, 
acid  to  ttic  paini  which  they  took  to  fr>othc  or  reprefs 
ilht  uncaiy  fancier,  the  public  probably  tndrbud  for 
lomc  of  the  molt  matUrly  a&  well  as  molt  popular 
wmks  which  he  ever  prttduccd.  Atlengthi  tn  the 
Odober  of  this  year,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  edition 
of  Shakerpcarc,  which  is  chicAy  valuable  for  the  pte* 
^cc,  where  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  that  im- 
moital  bard  ate  difplaycd  with  fuch  judgment,  as  mull 
pltafc  every  man  whofe  tallc  is  not  regulated  by  the 
tUndard  of  fanitou  or  national  preiudicc.  In  >767 
he  was  honoured  by  a private  converfation  with  the 
king  in  the  library  at  the  queen's  houfe : and  two 
years  afierwards,  upon  the  cUabliOimcnt  of  the  royal 
academy  of  painting,  fculpture,  ^c.  he  was  nominated 
profcHbr  of  ancient  literature ; an  ofHcc  merely  ha* 
tiorary,  and  confened  on  him,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  the 
re*:oR)mcDdalion  of  his  friend  the  prriidcnt. 

In  the  variety  of  fubjee^s  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
cxcrciftd  his  pen,  he  had  forborne,  (lace  the  admint* 
first  ion  of  Hit  Robert  Walpole,  to  meddle  with  the 
difpuus  of  contending  factions  ; but  having  feen  with 
indignati(»n  the  methods  which,  in  the  bufincfs  of  Mr 
Wilkes,  were  taken  to  work  upon  the  populace,  he 
publilhed  in  1770  a parapldct,  iniitled  *' The  Kalfe 
Alarm  in  which  be  alTerts,  and  labours  to  prove  by  a 
variety  of  arguments  founded  on  precedents,  tliat  the 
expiilftun  of  a member  uf  the  buufe  of  commons  is 
equiv^Jent  (o  excluHon,  and  that  no  fuch  calamity  as 
the  fubvcHton  of  the  conlliuition  was  to  be  feared  from 
an  a£l  warranted  by  ufage,  which  Is  the  law  nf  par- 
liament.  Whatever  may  be  thought  nf  the  pnnciples 
maiitiained  in  this  publication,  it  unqucfiiunably  con* 
tains  much  wit  and  much  argument^  cxprelTcd  in  the 
author's  bcA  Ayle  of  comp^Atiou  ; and  yet  it  is  known 
to  have  been  writun  between  eight  o’clock  on  Wed* 
nefday  night  and  twelve  o*ch>ck  on  the  Thuifday 
oiglii,  w’hcn  it  was  read  to  Mr  Thrale  upon  his  co> 
ming  from  the  houfe  of  commons.  Tn  1771  he  pub- 
Lfhed  artotherprditical  pamphlet,  intitied,  'rboughts 
00  the  late  tranfa^ioos  refpedling  Falkland's  lAands;” 
ID  which  he  attacked  ^uniuj : and  he  ever  afterwards 
delighted  hlmfelf  witluthe  thought  of  having  de A royed 
that  able  writer,  whom  he  certainly  furpaUed  in  ner* 
vouB  language  and  pointed  ridicule. 

In  1773  he  rifued  with  Mr  Bofwell  Tome  of  the 
noA  conGderabIc  of  the  Hebrides  or  WeAern  Idauds 
of  Scotland,  aud  publiAied  an  account  of  his  journey 
in  a volume  which  abounds  tu  extenhve  philofophic^ 
views  of  focieiy,  ingenious  fcniiments,  and  lively  de- 
feription,  but  which  offended  many  perfoQS  by  the 
violent  attack  which  it  nude  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  Olhan.  For  the  degree  of 
offence  that  was  taken,  tlie  bookcan  hardly  be  thought 
to  contain  a fufGcient  reafon  : if  the  antiquity  of  thefe 
poems  be  yet  doubted,  it  is  owing  more  to  the  con* 
du^  of  their  editor  than  to  the  violence  of  Jobnfon. 
In  1774,  the  parliament  being  dilToUed,  he  addrcfTed 
to  the  elc^ors  of  Great  Britain  a pamphlet,  iutitled 
**  The  Patriot of  which  llic  deAgo  was  to  guard 
them  from  inpofition,  and  teach  them  to  diAinguKh 
true  from  falfe  patriotifm.  In  1775  he  pubhlhed 
**  Taxation  no  tyranny  ; in  aufwer  to  the  reiolutions 
afid  addtefs  of  the  Americau  Cungrefs.'*  In  ihis 
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performance  his  admirer  Mr  BofweU  cannot,  he  fayi,  J^hnfon. 
perceive  that  ability  of  argument  or  that  felicity  of  ex*  ' ' • 

prellion  fur  which  on  other  occafions  Johufun  was  fo 
cmineot.  This  is  a Angular  cnticlfm.  To  the  alTiimed 
principle  upon  which  the  rcafoning  of  the  pamphlet 
rcAs  many  have  objeAcd,  and  perhaps  thrir  objec* 
tions  are  well  founded  ; but  if  it  be  admitted  that 
**  the  Supreme  Power  of  every  community  has  the 
right  of  requiriug  from  all  its  fubjeds  fuch  contnbu*  « 

tioiis  as  are  neerflary  to  the  public  fafrty  or  public 
prufperily,"  it  will  be  found  a very  difiictiU  ta/k  t»> 
break  the  chain  of  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved 
that  the  Biitiih  parliament  had  a right  to  tax  the  Amc* 
ricatit.  As  to  the  of  the  pamphlet,  the 

reader,  who  adopts  the  maxim  recorded  in  the  "Jour* 
nal  of  a tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  that  a controvertift 
**  ought  not  to  Arike  foft  in  battle,"  muA  ackuow*  ' 

ledge  that  it  is  uncommonly  happy,  and  that  the  whole 
performance  is  one  of  the  moA  brilliant  as  well  as  mod 
corred  pieces  of  compoAtion  that  ever  fell  from  the 
pen  of  its  aothur.  Thefe  effays  drew  upon  him  nu* 
mcrous  attacks,  all  of  which  he  heartily  defpifed;  for 
though  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  **  A letter  addreffed 
to  Dr  Samuel  Johnlon  occaiioned  by  hit  political  pub- 
lications," gave  him  great  unearinclB,  the  contrary  is 
manifcA,  from  his  having,  after  the  appearance  of  that 
letter,  colleded  them  into  a volume  with  the  title  of 
" Political  Trafts  by  the  author  of  the  Rambler." 

In  i765Trinily  College  Dublin  had  created  him  LL.D. 
by  itfiuma,  and  he  now  received  the  fame  honour 
from  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford;  an  honour  with 
which,  though  he  did  not  boatl  of  it,  he  was  highly 
gratihed.  In  1777  hr  was  induced,  by  a cafe  of  a 
ver^  extra  rdinary  nature,  to  exercife  that  humanity 
which  in  him  was  obedient  to  every  call.  Dr  William 
Dodd,  a clergyman,  under  fcntence  of  death  fur  the 
crime  of  forgery,  found  means  to  intercA  Johnfon  in 
his  behalf,  and  prucuied  fr^m  him  two  of  the  moll 
energetic  cor?pof»tions  of  the  kind  ever  fcco;  the  one 
a petition  from  himfeif  to  the  king,  the  other  a like 
addrefs  from  his  wife  to  the  queen.  Thefe  peiiiioni  - 
failed  of  fuccefs. 

The  principal  bookfcllers  in  I,ondon  having  deter- 
mined to  publilh  a body  of  Engliih  poetry,  Jobnfon 
was  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  lives  of  the  poets,  and 
give  a charaftcr  of  the  works  of  each.  This  talk  he 
undertook  with  alacrity,  and  executed  it  in  fuch  a ■ 
manner  as  muA  convince  every  compet<  nt  reader,  that 
as  a biographer  and  a critic,  no  naiion  can  produce 
his  tqual.  l*he  work  was  pubIKhed  in  un  fmall  vo- 
lumes, of  which  thehrA  four  came  abroad  1778,  and 
the  others  in  1781.  Whil.*  the  world  in  general  was* 

Ailed  with  admiration  of  the  Aupeodoua  powers  of  that 
man,  who  at  the  age  of  fcveniy  two,  and  labouring 
under  a complication  of  difcalcs,  could  produce  a 
work  which  difplays  fo  much  genius  and  fo  much  * 
learning  ; there  were  narrow  circles  in  which  prejudice 
and  rvfrmment  were  foAered,  and  whence  attacks  of 
diffircnt  forts  iffued  againlt  him.  Thefe  gave  him  not 
the  fmallcA  dlAurbancc.  When  told  of  the  feeble, 
though  fhrill,  outcry  that  had  been  raifed,  he  faid—- 
" Sir,  I confidcrcd  myfcif  as  cnlrulled  with  a certain 
portion  of  truth.  I have  given  my  opinion  Ancercly  ; 
let  them  fhuw  where  they  think  me  wrong." 

He  had  hardly  bc^un  lu  reap,  the  Uur^s  gained  by* 
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•Jofc'fon-  this  pcrfomisnce,  when  death  deprived  lutn  of  Mr 
* Thrale,  in  «hr!re  huufe  he  had  enjoyed  the  moft  com- 
fortable hours  of  his  life ; but  it  abated  not  in  John- 
fun  (liat  care  for  the  intercih  of  thufe  whom  his  friend 
had  left  behind  him,  which  he  thou;;lit  himfelf  bound 
to  cherilh,  both  hi  duty  as  one  of  the  cx^'cutors  of  his 
will,  and  from  the  ooblcr  ptiaciple  of  }*raiitude.  On 
litis  accc't:nt.  his  viHis  to  btreatham,  Thmle*8  vil- 
la, were  for  feme  time  after  his  death  rvguUrly  made 
oti  Monday  and  prutraAcd  till  Saturday,  as  they  had 
been  during  his  life  ; but  they  foon  became  Id's  and 
Icfs  friqncnt,  and  he  {ludfo'iily  aro'dtd  (he  mention  of 
the  place 'or  the  family.  MrsThraJe,  no«  fays 

it.decd,  that  '*  it  gievr  exutrrcly  perplexing  and  dliH- 
cult  to  live  in  the  houre  with  hem  when  the  maftcr 
of  it  was  no  mure  ; bccatlfe  his  diflikes  grew  capricious, 
and  he  could  fcarce  bear  to  have  any  b^y  come  to  tlie 
hou!e  whom  it  was  abfolutely  ncceltiry  f irherto  fee." 
'llie  perfon  whom  flic  thought  it  moil  ucceflary  for  her 
to  fee  may  perhaps  be  gtie(r;d  at  without  any  fupenor 
flrare  of  lagacity  ; and  if  ihcfc  were  the  vifita  which 
Johnfon'cuuld  not  bear,  we  are  fo  her  from  thinking  hU 
did  kes  capricious,  though  they  may  have  been  per- 
Icxing,  that  if  he  hatl  ailed  otherwife,  we  (huuld 
ave  blamed  him  for  want  of  gratitude  to  the  friend 
whofe  " face  for  fifteen  years  hntl  ocstr  been  turned 
upon  him  but  with  rifpeit  or  benignity," 

About  the  middle  of  June  1783  his  conflitution 
fullaincd  a ferercr  Ihock  than  it  h.id  ever  before  felt, 
by  a droke  of  the  palfy;  fo  fudden  and  fo  violent,  that 
It  awakertd  him  < ut  of  a f und  flctp,  and  rendered 
him  for  a diort  time  fpeecMtfs  As  ufu-.l,  his  rtcourfe 
- under  this  afllidion  was  to  piety,  which  in  him  was 
conflant,  fiocere,  and  fervent.  He  tried  to  repeat  the 
Lord’s  piayer  firll  in  Englilh,  then  in  Latin,  and  af- 
terwards in  Gurek  ; but  fucceeded  only  in  the  latl  at- 
tempt; imrmdiauly  afrer  wlrch  he  was  again  deprived 
of  tite  power  of  articulation.  From  thii  aiarmmg  at- 
tack he  recovered  with  wondertui  quicknefs,  but  it 
left  behind  it  fome  prefaces  of  an  hydropic  afTidlon  ; 
-nnd  he  was  foca  afterwards  feized  with  a fpafmodtc 
afthrra  of  fuch  violence  that  he  «’as  confined  to  the 
houfe  in  gnrat  pain,  while  his  clrnpfy  inercafed  not- 
wichfianding  all  the  efforts  of  the  mod  eminent  phyfi- 
clans  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  had,  however, 
fuch  an  interval  of  cafe  as  enabled  him  in  the  fummer 
1784  to  vifit  hia  friends  at  Oxford.  Lichfield,  and 
Aibbourne  in  Derbylhire.  The  R'  milh  religion  be 
sng  introduced  one  day  aa  the  topic  of  converfatton 
when  he  was  in  the  houfe  of  Dr  Adams,  Johnfun 
faUl,  **  If  you  join  the  papdls  externally,  they  will  not 
iRlcrrogate  you  ftticUy  at  to  your  kdict  in  their  tenets- 
Ko  reafoning  papiil  'elieves  every  article  of  their  faitb- 
There  is  otte  fide  on  wlikh  a good  roan  might  be  per 
fuaded  to  embrace  it.  A good  man  of  a timorous 
dirpofition,  in  great  doubt  of  hia  acceptance  with 
God,  and  pretty  credulcur,  might  be  glad  of  a church 
where  there  are  fo  many  hulps  to  go  to  heaven.  1 
would  be  a papiil  if  I could.  I have  fear  enough ; 
but  an  obftinate  rationality  prevents  roe.  I fhall  ne- 
ver be  a papid  unlefs  on  the  near  appioach  of  death, 
ef  which  1 have  very  great  ttrrrr.” 

His  conftant  dread  of  death  wa«  indeed  fo  great,  that 
H afioniihed  all  who  had  accefs  to  know  the  piety  of  his 
niod  and  the  virtues  of  hii  life.  Attempts  have  bee 
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made  to  account  for  it  in  various  ways  ; but  doabtlefi  Johai^ 
that  is  the  true  account  which  U given  in  the  OUa  Po^ 

Aridoy  by  an  elegant  and  pious  writer,  who  now  adoma 
a high  itation  in  the  church  of  England.  **  That  Ae 
fhuuld  not  be  confeioua  of  tlie  abilities  with  w’hicU 
Providence  had  blcffcd  him,  w*as  impofHblc.  He  frit 
his  own  powers ; he  felt  what  he  was  capable  of  ha- 
ving performed  ; and  he  faw  how'  little,  comparaiivcly 
fptakmg,  he  had  performed.  Hence  his  apprehenfion 
on  the  near  prufptdlof  the  account  to  be  made,  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  conllitutional  and  morbid  me- 
Uncholy,  which  often  excluded  from  his  fight  the 
bright  beams  of  divine  mercy."  This,  however,  was 
the  cafe  only  while  death  was  approaching  from  fome 
dillanee.  From  tlie  time  that  lie  was  certain  it  was  near, 
all  his  fears  were  calmed  ; and  he  died  on  the  15th  of 
December  1784,  full  of  refignalioo,  Arengtheued  by 
faith,  and  joyful  ifl  hope. 

Fur  a juA  chaiafier  of  this  great  man  our  litniis  af- 
ford fHit  r*H>m:  we  rtiuA  therefore  content  ourfelv.-ts  with 
layiogbtforeour  readers  a very  Ihort  Acctch.  His  A?luio 
vras  tall,  his  limbs  were  Urge,  his  Arcngth  was  more 
than  common,  and  his  activity  in  early  life  had  been 
greater  than  fuch  a form  gave  reafoa  to  expert : but 
he  was  fubje^t  to  an  infirmity  of  the  convulfivc  kind, 
rcfenibling  the  diAeroper  called  St  Vitus’s  dance ; and 
lie  InJ  the  feeds  of  fo  many  difeafirs  Town  in  bis  con- 
lliuitton,  that  a Aiurt  time  before  his  death  he  declared 
that  he  hardly  remembered  to  have  palTcd  one  diy 
wholly  free  from  pain.  He  pulfcffrd  very  extraoidi- 
nary  powers  of  underttanding  ; which  were  much  cul- 
tivated by  reading,  and  Aill  more  by  meditation  ami 
rtSc^ioR.  His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive, 
his  imagination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  judg- 
ment keen  and  penetrating.  He  read  with  great  ra- 
pidity, retamed  w ith  wonderful  exa^inefs  what  he  fo 
eafily  coHe^td,  and  p.ifrclTcil  the  power  of  reducing 
to  order  ai  d fyAcm  fcatterrd  hints  on  &ny  fuhjrA 
which  he  had  gathered  from  dIAerent  books.  It  would 
not  perliaps  be  fafe  to  claim  for  him  the  highcA  place, 
among  his  contemporaries,  in  vay  finite  department  of 
literature  ; but.  to  ufe  one  of  Ills  own  cxprcflions, 
he  brought  more  mnui  to  every  fubjcil,  and  had  a 
greater  variety  of  knowledge  renAy  fur  all  riccafions, 
thin  any  other  man  that  could  be  eafily  named. 
Though  prone  to  ruperdition,  he  was  in  all  other  re- 
fpedts  io  remarkably  incredulous,  that  Hogarth  fild, 
while  Johufon  firmly  believed  the  bible,  he  feemed  de- 
tcrmiiKd  to  believe  nothing  but  the  bible.  Of  the 
imponance  of  religion  be  had  a Arong  fenfe,  and  his 
Tcal  for  its  mteieAs  were  always  awake,  fo  that  pro- 
fancoefs  of  every  kmd  was  abaOicd  in  his  prefencc. 

The  lane  energy  which  was  dtfplayed  in  his  literary 
productions,  was  exhibited  alfo  in  his  converfatton, 
which  was  various  Ariking,  and  infiruClirc  : like  the 
fage  in  Ralfclas,  he  fpoke,  and  attention  watched  his 
Itpa  ; he  reafoned,  and  conviction  clofcd  his  periods  ; 
when  he  pltafcd,  ho  could  be  the  greatcA  fophiil  that 
ever  contended  in  the  liAs  of  declamatiuo  ; and  per- 
bapi  no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  nervous  and  pointed 
repartees.  Hit  veracity  from  the  moA  trivial  to  the 
rooA  folemn  occafions,  was  Ariel  even  to  feverity : he 
fi'cincd  to  embellifi)  a llory  with  fictitious  circum- 
Aanecs ; for  what  is  not  a reprefentatiuo  of  reality,  he 
ufed  to  fay,  is  not  worthy  of  our  atlcatioo.  As  bis 
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JthnftffB.  ptirfr  and  Ris  bocfc-wcrc  c»cr  open  to  tlic  iixli‘;;enti  fo 

^ » VIS  hit  heart  lender  to  ilioCe  who  waultd  rcluf,  and 

' Kis  foul  wa«  fufcrptible  of  gratitude  and  every  ki»»d 

impreflkin.  He  had  a rowghnefa  in  hta  rranner  which 
fubdued  tlie  faucy  and  icrriiicd  the  meek:  but  tt  was  only 
in  hie  m>7M/r  ; for  no  man  wai  more  loved  than  John* 
(on  w*as  by  thofe  who  knew  him  ; and  his  works  wiU 
be  read  with  veneration  for  their  author  as  long  a*  the 
lan;^uagc  in  which  they  are  wiillen  fball  be  under- 
Aood. 

JOHNiiTON,  or  JoJiKSOM  (John),  a learned  dmne, 
born  in  tCGi.  He  was  zealous  for  the  Revolution,  and 
preached  a octed  fermon  at  FtvrrfSam  on  the  occafnnf 
from  the  wonls,  “ Remeinber  Lot’s  wife  •,**  wherein  he 
(ct  forth  the  great  danger  nf  looking  back,  and  vindi- 
cated the  liturgy  againft  Mr  Baxter  and  others.  He 
pubhlhed  T'he  CUrj^nuifi*j  Afwunif  and  ^ Col* 

Itlieti  of  l^tvi  as  a continUAlion  of  it  ; 

but  catching  the  iofeftion  fpread  by  Dr  Sachaverel, 
he,  on  the  accefTion  of  Geo.  I.  to  the  amazement  of 
all  his  old  friendr^  entertained  unfavourable  thoughtJ 
of  the  FrotcHant  fucccHion,  and  refufed  to  read  the 
•fual  prayers  for  the  king.  Being  profecutei,  huwe* 
ver,  he  thought  proper  to  fubmit ; and  died  vicar  of 
Cranbrook  in  Kent,  in  1725- 

Johnston  (Dr  Arthur),  w’sa  born  at  Calkiebeo, 
mar  Aberdeen,  the  feat  of  hU  auceflorf,  ard  pro- 
bably was  educated  at  'Aberdeen,  as  he  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  htgheft  dignity  in  that  univerflty. 
The  Rudy  he  chitfly  appltcl  himfelf  to  was  that  of 
phyfic  ; and  to  im|irove  himfelf  in  that  fcience,  he  tra- 
velled into  foreign*  patis.  He  was  twice  at  Rome  ; 
but  the  chief  place  of  his  rcfidehce  was  Padut,  in 
which  univerfity  the  degree  of  Nf.  D.  was  conferred 
on  him  in  i6to,  as  appears  by  a MS.  copy  of  vcrfei 
in  the  advocate’s  library  in  Edinburgh.  After  lea- 
ving Padua,  he  travelUd  through  lb’?  rdl  of  Italy,  and 
over  Germauy,  Dcorrmik,  England,  Holland,  and  o- 
ther  countries ; and  at  length  fettled  in  France ; whcic 
he  met  with  great  applaufe  as  a Latin  poet.  He  lived 
there  20  years,  and  by  two  wives  had  children. 
After  24  years  ahfeoce,  he  returned  into  S:otland  in 
1632.  It  appears  by  the  OuincU  B >oks  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  UocW  hadaf^uit  at  law  befute  that  court 
about  that  time.  In  the  year  following.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  Charles  I.  went  into  ScatUnd,  and  made 
bifhop  Laud,  then  with  Kim,  a member  of  that  coun- 
cil : and  by  this  accident,  it  is  probable,  that  acquain- 
tance began  between  the  dtr^orand  that  preUte,  which 
produced  his  •*  Pfalraorum  Dsvidii  Paraphrafu^  Puc- 
lica;**  for  we  find  that,  in  the  fame  year,  the  du^or 
printed  a fpecimen  of  his  Pfal.Tis  at  London,  and  dt> 
dicated  them  to  his  lordihip. 

He  proceeded  to  perfcA  the  whole,  which  took  him 
tfp  four  years « and  the  firR  edition  complete  was 
pubhfhrd  at  Aberdeen  to  1637,  and  at  London  the 
the  fame  year.  In  164  S Dr.  Jtihnfton  being  at  Ox. 
fiord,  on  a vifit  to  one  of  his  dsughiem  who  was  mar. 
lied  to  a divine  of  the  church  of  England  in  that  pUcf, 
was  feized  with  a violent  dianhoea,  of  whicli  he  died 
in  a few  days  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  not  with- 
out having  fccQ  the  beginning  of  thofe  troubles  that 
proved  fo  fatal  to  his  patron.  He  was  buried  in  the 
place  vberc  he  died  ; which  gave  occafioo  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  lines  of  his  It  amt  d friend  Wtduciburn  iii  hU 
Syfyiria  on  tlie  Do<iloi*8  death  : 

Scotia  fTwfla,  dole, laoti  viluata  ftpia*  hro 
VaiKi  i.  honot 

la  what  year  Dr.  JuhniLu  was  made  phyfician  to 
the  kind  duet  not  appear;  it  is  mo^l  likely  that  the 
archbifhop  pruuircd  him  that  honour  at  his  coming  in* 
to  England  in  1633,  at  uklch  time  he  tianHaud  So- 
lomon’s S<ing  into  Latin  elegiac  vevfe.  and  dcdlcaud 
it  to  his  mijelly.  His  Piaimt  were  reprio'cd  at 
Midillcburgh,  >642  ; London,  1^57  ;Cambridge, . .. .{ 
Ainflerdam,  1706;  Edinburgh,  by  Wiiiiaro  Lau- 
dtr,  1739  ; and  lad  on  the  plan  of  the  Dtlphin  clidllctf 
at  L ondon,  1741,  8vo,  .*11  the  rxpence  of  auditor  Btn* 
fon,  whu  dedicated  them  to  his  bfs  roslidy,  and  pic* 
fixed  to  this  edition  memoits  of  Dr  Johnlton,  with 
the  tedimontri  of  various  learned  pcrluQs.  A labour* 
ed  compaiifon  between  the  two  tratiilations  of  Biuha- 
nan  and  Ji/hntlon  was  printed  the  Rone  year  in  EngHdi, 
in  Rvo,  intituled,  **  A Ptefatoiy  Difeotirfc  to  Dr 
“ J'jhnftoo’s  Pfalms,  Sec.”  and  ” A Contlufiou  to  it." 
His  tranOations  of  the  Te  Dcum,  Cited,  Dicaloguc, 
Uc.  w(f«  ftibjuined  to  the  Pfalms.  His  other  poeiiral 
workj  arc  his  EpifTrams ; Ills  and  his  Afift 

yinglUd,  or  commendatory  VtHesupon  perfuosof  rauk 
in  church  and  Rate  at  that  time. 

JOIGNY,  a icwn  of  France,  in  Champagne,  and 
in  the  diocefc  of  Sens,  with  a vny  handfome  catUe. 

It  confiRs  of  three  paiiihet,  and  isphafantly  htua* 
ted  on  the  river  Yonne,  in  £.  Long.  3.  23.  N.  Lat. 

47-  5<^  , , . . 

JOINERY,  the  art  of  working  in  wood,  or  of  fit* 
ting  various  pieces' of  timber  together.  It  is  railed, 
by  the  French  mtnvferi-^  “fmall  work,”  to  diilinguifh< 
it  from  carpentcry,  which  U employed  abr  m large  and 
Ufs  curious  works. 

JOINT,  in  general,  denotes  the  Junfture  of  two 
or  more  things.  The  joints  of  the  human  body  are 
called  by  anatomilU  ariicuLitkn: . See  ANaTo.VY^ 
n®  2. 

The  fupplenefs  to  which  the  joints  may  be  brought, 
by  long  praAice  from  the  time  of  infancy,  is  very  for* 
prifing.  Every  common  poliurc-maflcr  (hows  ns  ^ 
great  deal  of  this ; but  one  of  the  moll  wonderful  id* 
rtinccs  wc  ever  had  of  it,  was  In  a pcrlnn  of  the  name 
of  Clark,  and  famous  for  it  in  London,  where  he  waa 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Clerk  the  poflurt* 
majlrr*  This  man  had  found  the  way,  by  long  prac* 
tier,  to  didort  many  of  the  bones,  of  which  nobedp- 
before  had  ever  thought  it  poHible  to  alter  the  po5« 
tion.  He  had  fuch  an  abfulute  command  of  his 
Duifcles  and  joints,  that  he  could  almoft  disjoint  hie 
whole  body;  fo  that  he  once  toipofcd  on  the  famous- 
Mullens  by  h»  didortions,  tn^fueb  a manner,  that  he  ' 
rtfufed  to  undertake  his  cure;  but,  t*  the  amaze*- 
ment  of  the  phyfician,  no  fooner  bad  he  given  over 
his  patient,  than  he  faw  him  reftorc  himfelf  to  (be  fi»- 
gore  and  condition  of  a proper  mao,  with  00  diftoo- 
tioB  about  him. 

JOINTURE,  ia  law,  generally  figalfici  a fettle* - 
ment  of  lands  and  tenements,  made  on  a woman  io. 
confidcration  nf  marriage. 

JOINVILLE  (John  Sire  de),  an  eminent  French* 
Aatefmao  of  the  tjth  ccntoryi  who  waa  (cocfchel  ore 
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Ipfwieh  June*  w^rrl  they  may  be  planted  oat  to  adorn  the 
^ ■ burden,  or  fume  may  be  planted  in  peta  to  move  occa* 

fktnally  to  adorn  any  particular  pUcc ; but  in  either 
cafe,  there  muft  be  fticki  for  them  to  twine  upon. 

IPSWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  in 
England,  fcited  in  £.  Long.  i.  6.  N.  Lit.  52.  ri* 
The  name  comet  from  the  Saxon  that  it, 

e town  fituated  upon  the  Gyppen,  now  called  Orw/L 
It  had  once  21  churchet,  but  now  hai  only  12.  Iiwai 
plundered  by  the  Danes  in  991,  and  afterwards  be- 
^eged  b^  king  Stephen.  It  had  charters  and  a mint 
in  the  reign  of  king  John,  but  its  lafl  charter  was  from 
Charles  II.  The  remains  ofa  wall  and  Hx  or  fcveore> 
ligioua  houfes  are  ftiH  to  be  fccn.  Though  it  Is  not 
in  fo  flouriilitng  a flate  ai  formerly  when  me  harbour 
was  more  commodious,  yet  it  is  fliU  a Urge  well-built 
town.  Befides  the  churches  already  mentioned,  it  has 
fcvcral  meeting-lioufeii  two  chapels,  a town-halt, 
council-chamber,  a latge  market-place  with  a crofs  in 
the  middle  of  it,  a {hire-hall  for  the  county  rcfTiom, 
a library,  feveral  hofpiuls,  a free-fehool,  a handfome 
{lone-bridge  over  the  river,  Aately  fhambUs  in  the 
market  place  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  1 at- 
live  of  the  town  and  a butcher's  fon,  and  who  ilfo 
began  to  build  a college  here  on  tlie  ruins  of  a fmall 
college  of  bUck  canons,  which  Hill  bears  his  rume, 
though  it  was  never  finilhed.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
alms-houfea,  three  charity •fchools,  and  a convenient 
key  and  cuilom-houfe.  By  virtue  of  Charles  II. !a 
charter,  the  town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a recorder, 
12  portmen,  of  whom  the  bailiffs  are  two,  a town* 
clera,  two  coroneri,  and  24  common-council.  The 
bailiffs  and  4 of  the  portmen  are  jufliccs  of  the  peace. 
The  town  enjoyt  a gveat  many  privilegei,  as  paffmg 
finct  and  recoveries,  trying  criminal,  aad  even  crown 
and  capital  caufea  aaiong  themfelvea,  firUling  the  af- 
fixe  ot  bread,  wine,  and  beer.  No  freeman  is  obliged 
to  ferve  on  juries  out  of  the  town,  or  bear  any  office 
for  the  king,  except  that  of  the  (hcriff,  or  to  pay  t<dls 
ur  duties  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  They 
have  an  admiralty  junfdi^ion  beyond  Harwich  on  the 
Kffex  coaft,  and  on  both  fides  the  Suffolk  coaft,  by 
which  they  are  intitlcd  to  all  goods  caff  on  fhorc. 
The  bailiffs  even  hold  an  admiralty-court  beyond 
l.amlguard-fort.  By  a trial  in  king  Edward  HI. 'a 
time,  is  sppears  that  the  town  had  a right  to  the  cu« 
ffom-dutiei  for  all  good*  coming  into  Harwicb-barm. 
'J^y  claim  a right  alfo  to  all  waifes  and  ffrays,  dec. 
The  manufa&urca  of  the  town  are  chiefly  wooUen  and 
jinen  cloth.  It  has  ffill  a confidcrable  foreign  trade. 
The  tide  rifes  pretty  Iiigh,  and  brings  great  (hips 
within  a fmall  dilUnce  of  the  town.  They  export  a 
great  deal  of  corn  to  London,  and  fometimes  to  Hul- 
Und.  Forgterly,  they  had  a great  trade  in  flup> 
building  ; but  that  having  declined,  they  now  fend 
great  quantities  of  timber  to  the  king's  yard  at  Cha- 
tham. It  has  feveral  great  fain  for  cattle,  chetfe,  and 
butler  ( and  is  admirab^  fituated  for  the  trade  to 
GieenUnd,  becaufe  the  fllne  wind  that  carries  them 
out  of  the  river  will  carry  them  to  Greenland.  It  is 
aronh  rrmarktog,  that  it  ia  one  of  the  bed  places  in 
England  for  perfons  in  narrow  circitfnftanoei,  houfe- 
rent  being  eafy,  proviffons  cheap  and  plentiful,  the 
palTage  by  Und  or  water  to  London^  dec.  conve- 
iC«8. 
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nlent,  and  the  company  of  the  place  good,  ft  gtvei  fmTcS4e, 
title  of  vifeouDt,  as  well  as  Thetford,  to  the  duke  of 
Grafton  ; and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

IRASCIBLE,  in  the  old  philufophy,  a term  ap- 
plied to  an  appetite  or  a part  of  the  foul,  wliere  anger 
and  the  other  paffioos,  which  animate  us  agaiaft  things 
difficult  or  odious,  were  fuppofed  to  refide. 

Of  the  eleven  kinds  of  pillions  attributed  to  the 
foul,  philofopheri  aferibe  five  to  the  irafcible  appetite  } 
vix.  wrath,  boldnefs,  fear,  hope,  and  defpair:  the  other 
(is  are  charged  on  the  concupifcibte  appetite,  vis, 
pleafure,  paiB,delIre,  averfion,  love,  and  hatred. 

PUto  divided  the  fool  into  three  parti  | the  reafon* 
able,  iralcible,  andconcuplfciblc  paits.  Thetwolaff, 
according  to  that  philofopher,  arc  the  corporeal  and 
mortal  parti  of  the  foul,  which  give  rife  to  our  paT- 
Hons. 

Plato  fixes  the  feat  of  the  irafcible  appetite  in  the 
heart;  and  of  the  coocupifcible  in  the  liver;  as  the  two 
fources  of  blood  and  fpirits,  which  alone  affed  the 
mind. 

IRELAND,  one  of  the  Britannic  iflands,  fituated 
between  the  yih  and  lolh  degrees  of  weff  longitude, 
nsid  between  the  yift  and  56th  of  north  Utitude, 
extending  in  length  about  300  roHet,  and  about  150 
in  breadth. 

The  ancient  hiffory  of  this  iffand  Is  involved  in  fo 
much  obfeurity,  that  it  has  been  the  objcA  of  con- 
tention among  the  antiquarians  for  upwards  of  a cen- 
tury and  an  half.  The  Irilh  hiffof  iani  pretend  to  very  t 
great  antiquity.  According  to  them,  the  ifland  wasOrtjpn  sf 
nrft  inhabited  about  322  years  after  the  flood.  At*^ 
that  time  Partholanus  the  (oa  of  Scara  landed  in  Muo- 
ffer  on  the  14th  of  May  with  1000  foldiers,  and  fome  hOianioa, 
women,  from  Greece.  This  voyage  he  had  underta- 
ken on  account  of  his  having  killed  his  father  and  mo- 
ther in  his  native  country.  The  fame  biftorians  in- 
form us,  that  a great  nanibcr  of  lakes  broke  out  la 
Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Partholanus,  which  had 
no  exlflence  when  he  came  into  the  idand,  with  many 
other  parttcidari  not  worth  mentioning  ; but  the  moft 
furprifing  circiimffancc  is,  that  about  300  years  ifter 
the  arrival  of  this  Grecian  colony,  all  of  them  perilh* 
ed  by  a plague,  not  a fingle  perfon  remaioing  to  tell 
the  fate  of  the  rcil ; in  which  cafe,  it  is  wonderful  how  • 
the  cataflrophe  (hould  have  been  known. 

After  the  cxtinAion  of  this  ffrff  colony,  Ireland  re- 
mained a perfcA  wildcmcfs  fur  30  years;  when  too 
ther  coluny  arrived  from  the  caff,  under  the  dirtflioo 
of  one  Nemedios.  He  fet  fail  from  the  Euxine  fea 
with  30  tranfporti,  each  manned  with  40  heroes;  and 
at  laft  arrived  on  the  coaffs  of  Ireland,  after  a very  te- 
dious and  ftrange  navigation.  During  his  reign  allb 
many  lakes  were  farmed  in  the  country,  which  had  no 
exiftcoce  before  ; the  moff  material  circumffancc,  how- 
ever, was  an  uufucccf&fui  war  in  which  he  «*as  engaged 
with  fome  African  pirates,  who  in  the  end  enflaved  bis 
people.  The  vigors  piuved  Oich  infupporiablc  ty- 
rants, that  thp  Iriffi  found  themfetvrs  under  a neceffity 
of  quitting  the  ifland  altogether.  They  embarked  00 
board  a fleet  of  1150  (hips,  under  the  command  of 
three  grandfons  of  Nrmediug,  viz.  Simon  Brcac,  To 
Chath,  and  Briatan  Maol.  The  firll  returned  to 
Greece,  the  Cecond  failed  to  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, 
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tons.  Drinnaeht  10  which  bonct  have  been  found»  18  Oippo^cd 
■ ▼ ' ' to  have  been  a burltd-place  of  the  Druids,  or  rather 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  towns- people.  Beyond 
the  town  are  the  tuint  of  the  nunnery  ofAuHin  cano- 
nefTcs,  dedicated  to  St  Oran,  sod  fai'd  to  be  founded 
by  Columba:  the  church  was  56  feet  by  2O1  and  the 
eaft  roof  is  entire.  On  the  floor,  covered  deep  with 
cow- dung,  is  the  tomb  of  the  bft  priorefs  witli  her 
figure  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  inferip- 
tion  on  the  ledge  t ///r  jaift  tldmina  jitiaa  DondJi  Ttr^ 
Uii  quondam  pricr'^a  d*  Jona^  qua  obiit  ado  ^ 
ejut  anmam  Altijjimo  commtndamui : and  another 
inArri^d,  Hic  jo(tt  Afariota yohan  : J^auchlaia  do* 

rntni  do A broad  paved  way  leads  hence  to  the 

cathedral  i and  cn  this  way  is  a large  handfotnc  crofs 
called  M<uUant'$%  the  only  one  that  remains  of  360, 
which  were  demolished  here  at  the  Reformation. 
Rcilig  Ouran,  or  the  burying-place  of  Oran,  is  the 
large  inclofure  where  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  of  the  I/les,  and  their  defendant*,  were  buried  in 
three  feveral  chapels.  The  dean  of  the  inei,  who 
travelled  over  them  1549>  and  whofe  account  has 
beyn  copied  by  Buchanan,  and  publilhed  at  Edinburgh 
1784,  fays,  that  in  his  time  on  one  of  thefe  chapels 
(or  **tombes  of  (Iain  fonnit  like  little  chapels  with  ane 
l^aid  gray  marble  or  quliiii  flain  on  the  gavil  of  ilk 
anc  of  the  tombes,’*  containing,  as  the  chronicle  fays, 
the  remains  of  48  Scotch  monaiches,  from  Fergus  II. 
to  Machech.  16  of  whom  were  pretended  to  be  of  the 
face  of  Alpin),  waa  inferibed,  Tumulut  return  S^:ofia. 
The  neat  was  inferibed,  Tumuluj  rrgam  tiihemU,  and 
contained  four  Irilh  monsrehs:  and  the  3d  inferibed, 
Tumulvt  regum  Noru’tgxat  contained  eight  Norwegian 
princes  or  viftroys  of  the  Hebrides,  while  they  were 
fubjeA  to  iht  crown  of  Norway.  Boetiiu  fays,  that 
Fergus  founded  this  abbey  for  the  burial  place  of 
his  fuccclTors,  and  caufed  an  office  to  be  compofed  for 
the  fuueral  ceremony.  All  that  Mr  Pennant  could 
difeover  here  were  only  certain  flight  remains,  buih 
In  a ridged  form  and  arched  within,  but  the  inferip* 
(Ions  lofl.  Thefe  were  called  yomalre  non  rigb  or 
•*  the  ridge  of  the  kings.**  Among  thefe  ffoncs  are 
to  be  feen  only  thefe  two  infcTiptions  in  the  Gaelic  or 
F.rfe  language  and  ancient  Irifh  cLara^cre : Crot 
Domhail fca\\J%ch^  i.  e.  •*  the  crofs  of  Donald  lasng* 
fliankt'*  and  that  of  Vri'hxint  0 Coin  t and  another  in* 
feribed  Hii  jtueni  quatuur  priartt  de  //y,  yohannt4%  Hu* 
grirru/y  PatrumSt  in  deattu  dim  taeoJariuf,  qvi  oUit 
an,  Dom.  miliet''^^  qmngrnitjimo.  Above  500  ioferip- 
tions  were  collected  here  by  Mr  Sachcvercl  in  16*98, 
and  given  10  the  earl  of  Argylc,  but  afterwards  lofl 
in  the  troubles  of  the  family.  The  place  is  in  a mao* 
oer  filled  with  grave-flonts,  but  fo  over-grown  with 
weeds,  that  few  or  none  are  at  prefent  to  Ik  feen,  far 
leh«  any  inferiptions  read. ' Here  alfo  ftandR  the  chapel 
of  St  Oran,  the  hrft  bulding  begun  by  Columba,  which 
the  evil  fpiriti  would  nut  fuffer  to  fland  till  fome  hu- 
man vi<^im  was  buried  alive  t for  which  fervice  Ornn 
oflered  kimfvlf,  and  his  red  grave-ftone  is  near  the 
door,  la  this  chapel  arc  tombi  of  feveral  chiefs,  &c. 
A liille  norib-wclt  of  the  door  is  the  pcdefial  of  a 
crofs ; on  It  arc  entain  fiooci^lkt  feem  to  have  been 
tlie  fupOTts  of  a tomb.  Numbers  who  vilit  this  ifland 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  turn  each  of  thefe 
thrice  round,  according  to  the  cuurfe  of  the  fun. 
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They  are  called  Claeha-hrath  / for  it  is  thought  that  the  hsrib 
broth,  or  end  of  the  world,  will  not  arrive  till  the  pe-  * — * ' 
deftal  on  which  they  (land  is  worn  through.  Origi- 
nally ^fays  Mr  Sschcvcrel)  here  were  three  noble  globes' 
of  white  marble,  placed  on  three  ftone  bafons,  and  thefe 
were  turned  ^voond  \ but  the  fynod  ordered  them  and 
60  crofles  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  The  prefent 
Aoaes  are  probably  fubilituted  in  place  of  thefe  globes. 

The  precinifl  of  thefe  tombs  was  held  facred,  and  eo- 
joyed  the  privileges  of  a girth  or  fanfluary.  Thefe 
places  of  retreat  w'cre  by  the  ancient  Scotch  law,  not 
to  (helter  indifcrioiinately  every  offender,  as  was  the 
cafe  in  more  bigotted  timet  in  Catholic  countries  ; for 
here  all  atrocious  criminals  were  excluded ; and  only 
the  unfortunate  delinquent,  or  the  penitent  finncr, 
was  Ihieldcd  from  the  inflant  liroke  of  rigorous  ju* 
fticc.  A little  to  the  north  of  this  inclofure  (lands 
the  cathedral,  built  la  form  of  a crofs,  tiyffcet 
long  by  23,  the  Iraiifept  70  feet:  the  pillars  of 
the  choir  have  their  capitals  charged  with  feripture 
and  other  hiRorics;  and  near  the  altar  are  the  tombs 
of  two  abbots  and  a knight.  A fragment  remains  of 
the  aitar  flone  of  white  marble  veined  with  grey. 

This  church  is  aferibed  to  Maldwin  in  the  7th  century; 
but  the  prefent  ftiuflurc  is  far  too  magnificent  for  that 
age.  Moll  of  the  walls  arc  built  of  red  granite  from 
the  Nun's  ifland  in  the  Sound.  Tw'o  parallel  walls  of 
a covered  way  about  12  feet  high  and  10  wide,  reach 
from  the  fouth-eafl  corner  to  the  fea.  In  the  church- 
yard is  a fine  croft  of  a fingle  piece  of  red  granite,  1 4 feci 
high,  2 2 broad,  and  10  inches  thick.  Near  the  fouih- 
rati  end  is  Mary's  chapel.  The  monailery  ii  behind 
the  chapel ; of  which  only  a piece  of  the  cloiilers  re- 
mains, and  fome  facred  black  floncs  in  a corner,  on 
which  contrails  and  alliances  were  made,  and  oatha 
fwom.  Fail  of  it  was  the  abbot's  gardens  and  of- 
fices. North  of  this  was  the  palace  of  the  biihop  of  the 
iflis  after  the  reparation  of  Man  from  them.  'I'hii  fee 
was  endowed  with  13  illands)  feveral  of  which  were 
frequently  taken  away  by  the  chieftains.  The  title 
of  SotUr^  which  fome  explained  Sottr,  **  the  name 
of  ChriR,  or  Soder,  an  imaginary  town,**  is  really  de- 
rived from  the  diRindtion  of  the  diocefe  into  tbeVorth* 
ern  iflands  or  Nordercys  (/.  r.  all  to  the  north  of  Ad- 
namurchan  point),  and  the  Southern  or  Sudereys; 
which  laft  being  the  nioA  important,  the  ifle  of  Man 
retained  both  titles. 

Other  ruins  of  monaRic  buildings  and  offices  may  be 
traced,  as  well  as  fome  diuidical  fepulchral  remains. 

Several  abbeys  were  derived  from  this,  which  with  tlie 
ifland  was  governed  by  an  abbot-prcR>yter,  who  had 
rule  even  over  bifliops.  The  place  where  Columba  landed 
is  a pebbly  beach,  where  a heap  of  caitji  reprefeota 
the  form  of  his  Ihip.  Near  it  is  a hrll  with  a circle  of 
Rones  called  Cnoc  nar  amgealt  or  **  the  bill  of  angeli,** 
with  whom  the  faint  held  conference ; and  on  Micha^- 
mas  daj  the  inhabitants  courfed  their  horfes  round  it, 
a remain  of  the  cuRom  of  bringing  them  there  to  be 
blefled.  In  former  times,  tins  ifland  was  the  place 
where  the  archives  tf  Scotland  and  many  valuable  old 
manuferipts  were  kept.  Of  thefe  moR  are  fuppoiied 
to  have  kcndcRroyed  at  the  Refonnatioo  ; but  many, 
it  is  faid,  were  carried  to  the  Scotch  college  at  Douay 
in  France,  and  it  is  hoped  fome  of  them  may  Rill  be 
rticovered.  Tjutonce  iUuRrious  feat  of  learniag  a;»d 
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rope*  anH  the  third  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  parcellrd  out  the  country  into  dynailici,  binding 
V***'  and  from  him  the  iflaml  of  Britain  it  faid  to  have  ia»  them  by  oath  to  accept  no  otlier  tuoiurch  but  one  of 
ken  its  name,  and  the  WcJfh  their  origin.  his  own  family.  Thia  precaution  proved  IncfTcAual, 

About  ai6  yean  after  the  death  of  Nemedius,  the  liugony  himfcif  died  a violent  death,  and  all  lii«  fuc- 
defeendam*  of  Simoti  Bretc  returned  from  Greece  into  celTora  fora  fcrie*  of  ages  were  alTailinatcd,  fcarccly 
Ireland.  They  w’ctt  conduced  by  five  princes  of  great  with  one  exception. 

reputation,  who  divided  the  ifland  into  five  kingdnmt,  About  lOo  B.  C.  the  pcntarchal  government  was 
marly  equal  to  fiae.  Thc(e  kingdoms  were  called  redored,  and  is  faid  to  hsve  been  fucccrdcd  by  a cr>n- 
Munjlery  Dtrnfi*ry  Connau^htf  Afrath^  and  Ifffitr  ; and  iidcrablc  revolution  in  politics.  The  Irift  bardv  had 
the'fubjeAs  of  ihcfc  kings  are  called  by  the  Irilh  htf-  for  many  ages  difpenfed  the  hws,  and  the  whole  na» 
torians/7r/»^/.  tion  fubmitled  to  their  dedfions  | but  as  their  laws 

1‘he  Firholgs  were  in  procefs  of  time  expelled  or  were  exceedingly  obfeure,  and  could  be  interpreted  on* 
totally  fubdued,  after  the  lofs  of  ioo,OOOmen  in  one  ly  by  ihrmfelves,  they  to-ik  occafiun  from  thence  to 
battle,  by  the  7u<i/A  ffe  D:innam^  a nation  of  necro-  opprefs  the  people,  until  at  laft  they  were  in  danger  of 
mancers  who  came  from  Attica,  Bmotia,  and  Achata,  being  totally  exterminated  by  a general  iofurrei^ion. 
into  Denmark;  from  Denmark  to  Scotland;  and  In  this  emergency  they  fled  to  Convocar-.Mac  NeRa, 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland.  Thcfe  necromancers  were  the  reigning  monarch,  who  promifrd  them  his  protcr* 
fo  completely  (killed  in  their  art,  that  they  could  even  tion  In  cafe  they  reformed  ; but  at  the  fame  lime  in 
redore  the  dead  to  life,  and  bring  again  into  the  field  order  to  quiet  the  jull  complaints  of  his  people,  heem- 
ihofe  waniors  who  had  been  (lain  the  day  before,  ploy  d the  mod  eminent  among  them  to  compile  an 
'Htry  had  alfo  feme  cut  iofities  which  pofTelfed  a won*  intelligible,  equitable,  and  diHin^,  body  of  laws, 
derful  virtue.  Thefc  were  a fword,  a fpear,  a caul*  which  were  received  with  the  greateftjoy,  and  digni* 
droQ,  and  a marble  chair  ; on  which  lad  were  crowned  fied  with  the  name  of  Tlicfe  deci* 

fiid  the  kings  of  lulaod,  and  afterwards  ihufe  of  fions  feem  to  ^ave  produced  but  very  little  reformation 
Scotland.  But  neither  the  powerful  virtues  of  thefc  among  the  people  in  general.  We  are  now  prefentrd 
Dantfii  curiofities,  nor  the  more  powerful  fpells  of  the  with  a new-feries  of  barbarities,  murders,  fadions, 
magic  art,  were  able  to  preferve  the  Tua/b  de  Dannans  and  anarchy  ; and  in  this  difordered  (iiuation  of  af- 
from  bring  fubdued  by  the  Cadcliane  when  they  in*  fairs  it  wa.*!,  according  to  the  Iriih  hidorians,  that  the 
vadrd  Ireland.  chieftain  mentioned  by  Tacitus  addrefied  himfcif  to 

The  Gadelians  were  defeended  from  one  Gathclns,  Agrlcola,  and  encouraged  him  to  make  a defeent  on 
from  whom  they  derived  their  name.  He  was  a man  Ireland.  This  fcheme  happened  not  to  fuit  the  views 
of  great  confequence  in  Egypt,  and  intimately  ac*  of  the  Roman  general  at  that  time,  and  therefore  u-as 
quainted  with  Mnfrs  the  Jcwi(h  legiflator.  His  mo*  not  adopted  ; and  fo  confident  are  thefc  biHotians  of 
ther  was  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  by  Niul  the  the  ftrength  of  their  country  even  in  iu  then  didra^ed 
foo  of  a Scythian  monarch  cotemporary  with  Nimrod.  (Utc,  that  they  treat  the  notion  of  its  being  fubdued 
The  Gadelians,  catled  alfo  from  Scota  above*  by  a Roman  legion  and  feme  auxiliaries  (the  foice 

cneiqtoned,  conquered  Ireland  about  i ^oo  B.  C.  under  propofrd  to  Agricola),  as  ulicrly  extravagant;  ac* 
Hehcr  and  Heremon,  two  foni  of  Mikfius  king  of  quair.dng  us  at  the  fame  line,  that  the  In(h  were  fo 
Spain,  from  whom  were  defeended  all  the  kings  of  far  from  dreading  a Rom.in  invafion,  that  thry  failed 
Ireland  down  to  the  Eiiglifh  conquefl,  and  who  are  to  the  aHifiance  of  the  Pi^s,  and  having  ma  ie  a fuc* 
tht  rrforc  Itylcd  by  the  Iri(h  hidorians  princes  of  the  cefsful  incurfion  into  South  Britain,  returned  home 
Ahbjuim  roct.  with  a canfidcrable  booty. 

From  this  period  the  Iri(h  hidorians  trace  a gradual  In  the  fame  (late  <if  barbarity  and  confufion  the 
refinement  o\  their  countrymen  from  a date  of  the  kingdom  uf  Ireland  continued  till  the  iiurodiittion  of 
grnfi'i-A  haibaiity,  until  a monarch,  named  0/4un /W*  Chriilianity  by  St  Patrick,  about  the  middle  of  the 
M,  edahliihed  a regular  form  of  government,  treded  lifth  century.  This  miilionary,  according  to  the  adver* 
a grand  femmary  of  learning,  and  ioHituted  the  /Vs,  farica  of  tlic  Irilh  antiquity,  fird  introduced  letters  into 
or  triennial  convention  of  provincial  kings,  priefia,  and  Ireland,  and  thu?  laid  the  foundations  uf  a future  civi* 
poets,  at  Framor  or  Tarah  in  Meath,  fur  the  efiablidi*  Kzation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  that 
noent  uf  laws  and  regulation  of  government.  But  antiquity  maintain,  that  the  lri(h  had  the  knowledge 
whatever  were  the  inflituiions  of  this  monarch,  it  is  oflettere,  andhad  madeconliderable  prergrefs  in  the  arts, 
acknowledgid  tliat  they  proved  infufficient  to  with*  before  the  lime  of  St  Patrick;  though  they  allow, 
Hand  the  v»ildnefs  and  diforderof  the  times.  To  Kim-  that  he  intrinluced  the  Roman  character,  in  which 
bath,  one  of  his  fuccenbrs,  the  annalills  give  the  ho*  his  copies  of  the  Scripture  and  liturgies  were  written, 
nour  of  fx'viviug  them,  brfidcs  that  of  regulating  Ul*  To  enter  into  the  difpiite  would  be  contrary  to  our 
Rcr,  his  family  province,  »ml  adorning  <t  with  a daic-  pUn.  It  is  fulHcient  to  obfetve,  that,  excepting  by 
ly  palace  at  Eamannia  near  Armagh.  His  immediate  fome  of  the  Inih  themfclvcs,  the  hiilory  already  given 
fucerdor,  called  /firj^crry,  is  fiill  more  celtbrated  for  is  generally  reckoned  entirely  fabuloun,  and  thought 
advancing  the  work  of  reformation,  ft  feems,  that,  to  hive  been  invented  after  the  intrudui^ion  of  Chridi* 
from  the  carliell  origin  of  the  Irilh  nation,  the  illand  had  anity.  An  origin  of  the  Irilh  nation  hath  been  found 
been  divided  into  the  five  provincial  kingdoms  above*  out  much  nerrer  than  Alia,  Greece,  or  Egypt ; 

• nuTitioned,  and  four  of  thcfe  had  been  fubjeft  to  the  namely,  the  idand  of  Britain,  from  whtucc  it  is  now 
fifth,  who  was  nominal  monarch  of  the  whole  illand.  thought  that  Ireland  was  fir(l  peopled.  Ad'fputehath 
Thcfe  four,  however,  proved  fucli  obdinate  didurbris  arifen  conceining  the  place  ftom  whence  the  fjrftmu- 
of  the  peace,  tliat  Hugony,  to  break  their  power,  graols  from  Btitain  fcl  fail  for  Ireland.  The  honour 
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of  being  the  mothcr  couoiiy  of  the  Irilh  hath  been 
Sf  V ' ' ^ifputcd  between  the  North  and  South  Britons.  Mr 
Macphcrfon  has  argued  Hrenuoufly  for  the  former, 
and  Mr  Whitaker  for  the  Utter.  For  an  account 
of  their  difpute,  however,  we  muff  refer  to  the  works 
of  thefc  gentlemen.  Mr  Wlritakcr  cUims  the  viAo- 
ly,  and  challenges,  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  bking 
the  fird  who  clearly  and  truly  dcmonftraied  the  or»- 
1 of  ^he  Irifh 

Farly  hi-  The  n'»mc  of  Ireland,  arcordtng  to  Mr  Whitaker, 

Aory  of  obrlotiny  dertred  from  the  word  ^ar  or  E\r^  which 

Mr*Wht-  in  the  Celiic  language  fignfies  *' Thib  woM  was 
fomelicnes  pronounced  A^*r,  aiul  Hher ; whence  the 
nAmci  of  /rir,  hrna,  yuvrrrm*  /irriui,  tfiitmitti  and 
IreUnd;  by  all  of  which  it  hnh  at  fomc  time  or  other 
been  known. 

About  550  B.  C.  accordirtg  to  the  fame  auihot, 
the  Belg*  croffed  the  channel,  inv.’idcd  Britain,  and 
feized  the  whole  extended  line  of  tlic  fourhem  coall, 
Frotn  Kent  to  Dcvonrtihc.  Numbers  of  the  fonnrr  in- 
habitants, who  had  gradually  retired  before  the  tmemy, 
were  o'  Itgcd  at  bd  to  take  shipping  on  the  wdlcrn 
• coaft  of  England,  and  pafTed  over  into  the  nninhabited 
ifle  of  InUnd.  Thefc  were  afterwards  joined  by  a- 
nothcr  btnly  of  Biitcos  dr'vcn  out  by  the  Rclgus  un- 
der DIvitiacus,  abmit  »0.  B C For  two  cenlurus 
and  a half  afterwards  ilirfe  culonies  were  continually 
niftf  reed  with  fidh  f-*arms  from  Britain  ; a^  the  po- 
puloif.Kfs  of  this  tflmd.  and  the  vicinity  of  that  invi- 
Uci  them  t * fettle  in  the  or  the  blo*>dy  and  fuc- 
ccfr>ee  w'Sfs  in  Brit'iin  during  this  prri'td  naiurally  in- 
duced them  to  rcli  quifh  tlic  <ilhcr : and  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  I«Und  appears  to  have  been  c**mpJeuly  pco- 
pil'd  al^out  150  ycar&  after  Chrid  : and  as  the  inhabi- 
tants had  all  fled  equally  from  the  diimhiion  of  the 
Bclgae,  or  for  fume  other  caufe  left  their  native  coun- 
try, they  were  diilinguifhtd  among  the  Britons  by  one 
general  and  very  appolne  n-am-,  viz.  that  of  Sc¥Uf^^ 
or  Seots^  “ the  wandertrs,  or  refugees.** 

3 Mr  Whitaker  ilfo  informs  us.  “ that  in  the  times 

Rumaos  Inland  was  inhabited  fay  iH  tribes;  by 
the  t'ihes  upon  the  northern  and  three  on  the  f<»uthrrn  (liore, 
by  wh  rh  it  feven  up'm  the  weiUrn,  fix  on  the  eallcrn,  and  one  in 
w*«  iriha-  centre. 

iKcJ.  „ Along  the  eallem  coaft,  and  the  Vergiviao  r>r  Inter- 

nal ocean,  were  ranged  rhe  Damnii,  the  Vohintii,  and 
the  Eblani,  the  Cauvii,  the  Mcnapit,  and  the  Coriondii. 
H'be  fir’l  inhabited  a part  of  the  tw  j counties  of  An- 
trim and  Down,  extending  from  Fair-head,  the  moft 
Dorth-cailerly  extremity  of  the  .ift^nd,  to  Ifamnum 
Pmmonioriutn,  or  the  point  of  Ardglafs  haven  in  the 
county  of  Down;  and  having  the  l-ogia  or  Lagan, 
wliich  falls  into  Carrickfergus  hay,  within  (licir  p*»f- 
klBons  and  Dunum  or  Duwn.patrick  for  thilr  CjpitaL 
The  Volunlii  p<  ffefTt  d the  coaft  fr«)m  the  point  of  that 
h-iven  to  the  river  Buvinda  or  Boyne,  the  remainder 
of  Down,  the  breadth  of  Ardmagh,  and  all  Louth  ; 
having  the  Vindcrus  or  Carlingford  river  in  their  do- 
minienf,  and  the  town  of  Laberus  near  iht  river  Deva 
(Alherdre  in  ihc  county  of  l^uth)  for  their  metro- 
tK>lis.  And  the  Eblani  reached  from  the  Boyne  to  the 
J.rb'us.  Lx'-ui,  or  Llfiy ; rrfidiog  in  Kaft  Mvaih, 
and  in  the  large  portion  of  Dublin  county  which  is  to 
(he  north  of  this  river ; and  ackiioWlrd^ng  Mediola- 
hum,  Eblaita,  or  I>ubliti,  for  their  principal  town.  The 


Caucii  fpread  from  the  I,ifFy  to  the  Letrim,  the  Oboex  Irelsad. 
of  the  ancients;  bad  the  reft  of  Dublin  county,  and  ' v ^ 
fuch  parts  of  Wicklow  as  lie  in  the  north  nf  the  lat- 
ter ; and  owned  Donum  or  Rath  Downe  for  their  chief 
city.  The  Menapii  occupied  the  cosft  betwixt  the 
Letrim  and  Cancarne  point,  all  the  reft  of  Wicklow, 
and  all  Wexford  to  the  point ; their  chief  town.  Me- 
nupia*  being  placed  upon  and  to  the  taft  of  M<»d<ma, 

Slanut,  orSlane.  And  the  Coriondii  inhabited  at  the 
back  of  the  Caucii  and  Menapii,  to  the  wtft  of  the 
SLne  and  Lifty,  and  in  all  Kildare  and  dll  CathcrLgh  ) 
being  limited  by  the  Boyne  and  Barrow  on  the  wdl, 
the  Eblani  on  the  north,  and  the  Brigantci  <ki  the 
fouth.  1 

*•  Upon  the  fouthern  ftiore  and  along  tht  verge  of  the  ^ 

Cantabrian  ocean,  lay  the  Brij^antes,  the  Vodia:.  and  j 

the  Ibernii.  The  firft  owned  the  reft  of  Wexf  irJ  and  » 

all  Waterford  3-  extending  to  the  Blackwatcr*  Avco-  | 

More,  or  Dabrona,  on  the  fouth  weft  ; having  the  great  \ 

mouth  of  the  Barrow  with  their  territories,  and  Bri-  1 

gantia,  Waterford,  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  full  ^ 

city  5 and  giving  name  of  firijti:  to  the  Suir  or  Swire, 
their  limitary  Aream  on  the  north,  and  the  appellation 
of  B/rgif  to  their  own  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford. 

The  Vodise  poflefted  the  fhire  of  Corkc  from  the  Black- 
water  to  the  Ban,  the  river  of  Kinfale,  and  the  Do- 
bonaorDubina  of  the  ancients;  and  afhxed  the  name 
of  PnmotU'triiim  to  the  poitit  of  Balycotion 

iftand.  And  the  Iberou  inhabited  the  remainder  of 
Corkc,  and  all  that  part  of  Kerry  which  lies  to  the 
fouth  taft  of  Dingle-found  ; haring  Rjihoa  or  Ibaune 
for  their  capital,  the  Prtunimtorium  Aullrinum  or  Mif- 
fen- Head  about  the  middle  of  their  dominions,  and 
the  river  ibernus  or  Dingle  found  for  their  norihera 
barrier ; and  leaving  their  names  to  the  three  dirilions 
of  iluinne,  Bcarc,  and  iveragh. 

**  Uptm  the  weftriQ  (horeofthe  ifland  and  alorp  the 
Great  Ilritannic  or  Atlantic  ocean,  were  the  Lucanii- 
or  Luccnii,  tire  V^cUhorii,  and  the  Csngani,  the  An- 
tcrii,  the  Naguat*,  the  Hardinii,  and  Venicnii.  The 
Luccnii  inhabiu*d  the  pcninfula  nf  land  that  lies  al  mg 
the  river  Ibernus  or  DingU-found,  and  pcihaps  fomc 
•djoiiiing  parts  of  Kerry.  'Die  Vclsbotii  ranged  alon» 
the  fmall  remaindtr  of  the  litter,  and  over  the  whole 
of  Limerick  to  the  Sc  mis  or  ShsniK).) ; having  the  l>ti- 
rius  or  Calheen  flowing  tlirougii  their  dominions,  and 
Regia,  Llincric  or  fame  towm  oeir  it,  for  their  me- 
tropolis. And  the  bitter  was  probably  that  city  near 
Limirick.  the  fitc  of  which  is  rtill  famoat.  and  retaioi 
the  appellation  of  Ctuhairt  or  the  fortrrf* ; and  where 
the  remains  of  ftreus,  and  other  marks  of  a town,  may 
yet  be  triced.  'Hie  Cangani  lived  in  ll»c  county  of 
Clare:  Macolicum  near  the  Shannon,  perhaps  Feakle 
or  Mclic,  being  theii  principal  town;  a headland  in 
the  bay  of  Galway,  mar  Giauiuy,  being  denominated 
Bmijanwttn  /’romon/t/rrWpi ; and  the  adjoining  ifles  of 
Arran  called  Li/uIm  I'hc  Autcrii  were  fet- 

tled in  the  county  of  Galway  ; winding  along  the  deep 
feceffi  of  the  Sinus  Aufoba  or  bay  of  Galway  ; ftretch- 
irtg  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  Libnius,  or  iIk  river 
that  bounds  the  fhire  in  that  part  ; and  poftrfling  the  j 

fmall  portion  of  Mayo  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  it.  1 

And  thefc  were  fubjcA  to  Auienum,  anciaitly  Atcrltb, 
and  nowAlhfnrec;  and  Itave  left  their  name  to  the 
dirifton  of  Athtorce.  The  Nsgnaix  occupied  the  cift 
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1rcUu^«  of  the  Urge  county  of  M»yo,  all  SUgo  and  all  Rof- 
w commoo,  all  Letrim  ut  far  as  Logh  Allin  on  the  fuuili- 
rail,  and  all  FermaDagh  to  Balylhantion  and  Logh 
Erne  } being  boundtd  by  the  Rlicbius  or  river  of  Ba- 
lyfhannon,  and  the  Lake  Rlicbius  or  Logh  £rnc  ; ha* 
Ting  a deep  bay»  called  Ala^nui  Sinuj,  that  curves  along 
Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Letrim  countica;  and  acknoulcd* 
ging  Nagiut,  Necmaht,  or  Alnecroaht,  the  town  of  the 
Nagnatx,  for  their  capital.  And  the  Hardinii  and 
Venienti  were  confederated  together  under  the  title  of 
the  Fctuai'uiit  Naiionst  extended  from  Balylhannon  to 
the  North-Cape,  and  polTclTcd  all  Donnegalle,  except 
the  two  whole  divifions  of  Raphoe  and  £ni»*Owen,  and 
the  eallem  part  of  Killmacrenen.  The  Venicnii  lay 
along  the  immediate  margin  of  the  fhore,  giving  name 
to  the  Promontorium  Vcnicnium  or  Cape  Horn,  and 
to  the  Infula  Vcnicnla  or  North*  Arran  idand.  And 
their  metropolis  Rheba  was  fcated  upon  the  lake 
Rbcbiua,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hardinli  on  Uie 
fouth*ead. 

« **  Upon  the  northern  fhore  and  along  the  margin  of 

ihe  DcucaledonUn  ocean,  were  only  the  Robogdij ; in- 
habiting the  reft  of  Donnegallc,  all  Derry,  and  ail 
Antrim  to  the  Fair-Head,  and  the  Damnii ; and  gi> 
Ting  their  own  name  to  the  former  and  the  divifion  of 
Raphoe.  And  they  had  the  rivers  Vidua  or  Ship- 
harbour,  Arigta  or  Logh  Swilly,  Darabouna  or  Logh 
Foile,  and  Banna  or  Ban,  in  their  territories;  and  ac- 
knowledged Robogdium,  Kobogh.  or  Raphoe,  for  their 
chief  city. 

**The  central  regions  of  the  ifland,  all  Tyrone,  the 
remainder  of  Fermanagh  and  Ixtrim,  all  Monaghan, 
9nd  the  reft  of  Ardmagh ; all  Cavan,  all  Longford, 
and  all  Weft-Mcatli ; all  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  coun- 
ty, all  Kilkenny,  and  all  Fipperary ; were  planted  by 
the  Scoti.  The  Shannon,  Logh  Allin,  and  Logh 
Emc,  were  their  great  boundaries  on  the  weft  ; the 
Barrow,  Boyn^,  and  Logh  Neagh,  on  the  call ; the 
Swire  and  BUckwater  on  the  fouth ; and  a chain  of 
mountains  on  the  north.  And  the  two  gfcateft  of 
their  towns  were  Rheba,  a city  fcated,  like  the  Rhe- 
ba of  the  Vemcnians,upon  the  lake  and  river  Khebius, 
but  on  a ditferent  part  of  them,  and  fomewhere  in  the 
north  of  Cavan  ; and  Ibcrnia,  a town  placed  a little  to 
the  caft  of  the  Shannon,  and  fomewhere  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Tipperary.** 

But  whether  wc  are  to  receive  as  truth  the  accounts 
given  by  Mr  Whitaker,  thofc  of  the  Irifh  annalifts, 
' or  any  other,  it  is  certain,  that,  till  little  more  than  a 

century  ago,  IreUnd  was  a feene  of  confulion  and 
llaughter.  The  Irifh  hiftoriana  acknowledge  thu,  aa 
we  liave  already  feen.  V'ery  few  of  their  mnuarchs 
efcaped  a vioknl  death.  The  hiftorics  of  their  kings 
indeed  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  viz.  that  they 
began  to  reign  in  fuch  a year,  reigned  a ccitain  num- 
ber of  years,  and  were  flain  in  battle  by  the  valiant 
prince  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  The  iniruduc- 
lion  of  Chriftianity  ftxms  to  have  mended  the  matter 
very  little,  or  rather  not  at  all.  The  fame  wars  be- 
tween the  chiefs  conlinued  ; and  the  fame  murders  and 
^ treacheries  took  place  among  the  inliabltants,  till  they 
isvaCoa  of  were  invaded  by  the  Danes  or  Normans,  about  the 
the  Dues,  cod  of  tbc  eighth  century.  At  this  time,  we  arc  told, 
that  the  monarchical  power  was  weak,  by  reaCun  of  the 
i^ioos  and  affuaufig  dirpoTuion  of  tbc  iofehor  dyna> 
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flics;  but  that  the  evils  of  the  political  conflitution  Ireland, 
had  confiderabiy  fubliJed  by  the  rcfpcA  paid  to  rcli*  'JL.  ''  ' 
gion  and  learning,  The  firll  invafions  of  the  Danes 
were  made  in  fmall  panics  fur  the  fake  of  plunder, 
and  were  repelled  by  the  chieftain  whufe  doniiniuns 
were  invaded.  Other  panics  appeared  in  diHerent  parts 
of  the  illand,  and  lenihcd  the  inhabitants  by  the  ha« 
voc  they  committed.  Thefe  were  in  like  manner  put  to 
flight,  but  never  failed  to  return  in  a fhort  time  ; and  in 
(liis  manner  was  licland  haraffed  fur  tlic  fpace  of  20 
years,  before  the  inhabitants  thought  of  puttiug  an 
end  to  their  intcllinc  contefts,  and  uniting  agiinft  the 
commoo  enemy.  The  northern  pirates,  either  by 
force  or  treaty,  gradually  obtained  fmne  fmall  fcule- 
roents  on  tlic  ifland  ; till  at  length  Turgts,  or  Turge- 
fius,  a warlike  Norwegian,  landed  with  a powerful  ar- 
mament in  the  year  8ij.  He  divided  his  fleet  aud  ar- 
my, in  order  to  (trike  terror  in  di/Tcrent  quarters.  His 
followers  plundered,  burned,  and  malfacred,  without 
mercy,  and  perfecuted  llie  citigy  in  a dreadful  manner 
on  account  cf  llicir  rcligio'?.  The  D.ines  already 
fettled  in  Ireland,  6ockcd  to  the  ftandard  of  Turgeflui^ 
who  thus  was  enabled  to  fiat  himfclf  in  Armagh,  fiom 
which  he  expelled  the  clergy,  and  feized  their  lands. 

The  Irifh,  in  the  mean  time,  were  infatuated  by  their 
private  quarrels;  till  at  Uft,  after  fume  ill-conducted 
and  unfuccefiiful  efforts,  they  funk  into  x ftalc  of  ab- 
je^  fubmilBuii,  and  Turgeflus  was  proclaimed  monarch 
of  the  whole  illand  in  845. 

The  new  king  proved  fuch  a tyrant,  that  he  foon 
became  intolerable.  A confpiracy  was  formed  agaiufl 
him ; and  he  was  feized  by  Melachliuc  prince  of  Meath, 
in  a time  of  apparent  peace.  An  univerfal  infurrec- 
tion  enfued  ; the  Dunes  were  malfacred  or  difperfed  ; 
their  leader  condemned  to  death  for  his  cruelties,  and 
drowned  in  a lake.  The  foreigners,  however,  were 
not  exterminated,  but  the  remains  of  them  were  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  the  ifland  as  fubjeb\s  or  tributa- 
ries to  fome  particular  chieftains.  A new  culutiy  fooa 
arrived,  but  under  pretence  of  peaceable  intentions, 
and  a deflgo  of  enriching  the  country  by  commerce. 

The  Irifh,  through  an  infatuated  policy,  fuffered  tliem 
to  become  mailers  of  Dublin,  Limeric,  W’aterfurd, 
and  other  maritime  places,  which  they  enlarged  and 
frirtiflcd  with  fuch  works  as  bad  till  then  been  un- 
known in  Ireland-  The  Danes  did  uut  fail  to  make 
ufe  of  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  territories, 
and  new  wars  quickly  enfued.  The  Irifh  were  fume- 
ti.mes  viAorious,  and  fomclimes  not ; but  were  never 
able  to  drive  out  their  enemies,  fu  that  they  cuntinued 
to  be  a very  diftiiiguifhcd  and  powerful or  tribe, 
in  Ireland.  The  wars  with  the  Danes  were  no  fooner 
at  at  end,  than  the  natives,  as  ufual,  turned  their  Mrnis 
againft  each  other.  The  country  was  harafled  by  the 
competitions  of  the  chiefs;  laws  and  religion  loti  their 
innuence,  and  the  mult  horrid  liccDtioufiiefs  and  im- 
morality prevailed.  I'hut  the  whole  ifland  fceincd 
ready  to  iKComc  a prey  to  the  firil  iuv«d.‘r,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  it  by  Magnus  king  of  Nor- 
way. This  attempt  mifcarricM,  through  his  own  rafh- 
oefs ; for,  having  lauded  without  oppolUion,  he  oJ- 
vancul  into  the  country  witltout  tiie  Icail  apprehen* 
fion.  The  confcquencc  of  this  wa>,  that  he  was  ftr- 
rounded  and  cut  in  pieces  with  all  his  followers.  His 
death,  however,  proved  of  little  btiicfu  to  Ireland ; 
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the  fame  diforderi  which  had  graduallj  reduced  the 
ktngdk;m  to  i (Ute  of  cxucme  vrcakncfa,  ftill  coiiti* 
nued  to  op^ratCi  and  to  facilitate  the  fucccfi  of  the 
EngHih  tnvatiun^  which  happened  in  the  teign  of  Hen* 
ry  II. 

The  firll  motivefl  which  Induced  tbla  monarch  to 
think  of  an  expedition  againd  Ireland  are  not  well 
fuppofcd  that  he  had  been  provoked 
by  fome  aflidance  which  the  Irifh  princn  had  given 
to  the  French ; hm*  whatrvec  might  be  in  ihir,  it  la 
certain  that  the  deQgn  was  conceived  foon  after  he  a> 
feendrd  the  throne}  and  his  flatterers  foon  furniihed 
him  with  fuiheient  rcafoni  for  confidcring  the  Idfh  as 
hU  fiihjeAi.  it  wis  afhrsmed  that  they  lud  original- 
ly pofTs-'fled  thcmfelvcs  of  their  country  by  permifTion 
of  Guiguntius  a Britilh  king ; and  that»  at  defccn- 
dents  of  the  Brtlont,  they  were  the  natural  and  right- 
ful fubjr^s  of  the  Etiglifh  monarch.  It  was  alfo  I'ug- 
geded,  that  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  Egfrcd  the 
Northumbrian  prince,  and  Edgar  one  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  England,  had  all  led  ihtir  armies  into  [(cland, 
and  there  made  valuable  acquifitions,  wlilch  their  fuc- 
cefTor  was  in  honour  bound  to  recover  and  maintain. 
All  thefe  fu^^'ge^ions,  however,  or  whatever  tlfe  had 
occurred  to  himfclf,  feemed  yet  infulHcicnt  to  Henry  ; 
and  therefore  he  took  the  motl  cfTc^ual  method  to  en 
fare  his  reputation,  namely,  by  an  application  to  the 
{H)pe.  To  hi  n he  repref»'n:cd,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  IreUnd  were  funk  into  the  moll  wretched  Hate  of 
con-uption,  both  with  regard  to  moral*  and  religion  } 
that  Henry,  zealous  for  the  honour  and  enUrgement 
of  God's  kingdom,  had  conceived  the  pious  dcilgn  of 
erecting  it  in  this  uttliappy  country  ; was  ready  to  de- 
vote himfclf  and  all  hU  p*>wers  to  this  meritorious  fer- 
vicc;  implored  the  benedidton  of  the  poijtiff;  and  re- 
queued his  ivcrmiHlon  and  authority  to  enter  Ireland, 
to  reduce  the  difobcdicnt  and  corrupt,  to  eradicate 
all  iin  and  wickednefs,  to  tnilrud  the  ignorant,  and 
fpread  the  blefTed  influence  of  the  gofpel  in  all  its  pu- 
lity  and  perfedion  $ promifing  at  the  fame  time  to  pay 
a yearly  tribute  to  St  Peter  from  the  land  thus  to  be 
reduced  to  his  obedience,  and  to  the  holy  fee.  Adrian, 
the  reigning  pope,  rejoiced  at  this  application  which 
6 tended  Co  much  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  power, 
li  inwfted  /\  bull  was  therefore  immediately  formed,  conformable 
to  the  moil  fanguinc  wllhes  of  Henry,  which  was  fent 
by  ihe^"  ^ England  without  delay,  together  with  a ring,  the 
pepc.  token  of  Ills  invefliture  as  rightful  fovrreign  of  Ire- 
land. But  whatever  iuclinaiion  the  king  of  England 
or  the  pope  might  at  this  time  ( A.  D.  r l$6)  have 
for  the  fubjec\ion  of  Ireland,  the  fituation  of  the  £ug- 
lilh  affairs  i>bligcd  him  to  defer  it  for  fume  time. 

The  flatc  of  Ireland,  as' we  have  already  obferved, 
was  at  this  time  cxtreincly  favourable  for  an  iovafion. 
Tlie  monarch  enjoyed  Itlile  more  than  a titular  dignity, 
being  haraifed  by  a fadtion,  and  oppofed  by  powerful 
rivals.  A number  of  chieftains  who  affumed  the  title 
and  rights  of  royalty,  paid  a precarious  tribute  to 
their  fuprrtor,  and  united,  if  they  were  difpofed  to 
unite,  with  him.  rather  as  his  allies  than  his  fubjefts. 
In  Ulftcr,  the  family  of  the  nurthein  //i  Niai^  as  it 
was  called,  excrciird  an  hereditary  jurifdldiuQ  over 
the  counties  now  called  Tirone^  Derrj^  and  Dvnnegai. 
They  alfo  claimed  a right  of  fupreinacy  over  the  lords 
of  Fermanagh,  Antrim,  and  Argial,  which  included 


dtite  of 
lreUn<t  at 
tbat  time. 
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the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Lowth,  and  fome  lirksil 
adjacent  dillri^s:  while  Dunleve,  prince  of  Uladh  '-»•  ^ 
(now  Down),  difputed  the  fupenority  of  this  family, 
and  affcdled  an  independent  (late,  in  Muotler  reign- 
ed the  deicendants  of  Brien,  a famous  foverelgn  of 
former  times,  impatient  to  recover  the  honours  of 
their  family}  but  at  lafl,  being  confined  by  powerful 
nvals  to  the  territory  of  North  Munder,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  family  of  Mac  Arthy  fovereigns 
ofDermund,  the  fouthem  divifion.  In  Connaught,  the 
princes  known  by  the  niroe  of  0'Cem;or  were  ac- 
knowledged fovereigns  of  the  eaftern  territory.  Tier- 
nan  O’Ruarc,  an  aatve  and  rediefB  military  chief,  had 
the  fupremacy  in  BreShey,  containing  ihc  modern 
county  of  I.4;itTtm,  and  fome  adjacent  didricls.  Meath, 
or  the  fouihern  Hi  Nial,  was  fuSjecl  to  the  family  of 
Clan-Colman,  Murchard  O’Maiachlyn,  and  his  fuc- 
cclTors.  Leinllcr,  divided  into  feveral  principalities, 
was  fubjefl  to  Dermod,  a Herce,  h:uighty,  and  op- 
prcfGve  tyrant.  His  father  had  governed  with  great 
cruelty.  Seventeen  uf  his  vaflal  lords  had  been  either 
put  to  death,  or  had  their  eyes  put  out,  by  his  order 
in  one  year  ; and  Dermod  feemed  to  tnhent  too  great 
a portion  of  the  fame  temper.  His  Aature  and  bodily 
ftiength  made  him  admired  by  the  inferior  orders  of 
his  (ubjedts,  and  thefe  he  was  careful  to  prulefl  and 
favour.  His  donations  and  endowments  of  religious 
houfes  recommended  him  to  the  clergy;  but  Ins  tri- 
butary chieftains  felt  tfie  weight  of  his  pride  and 
tyranny,  and  to  them  bis  government  was  extremely 
odivius. 

The  chief  competitors  for  tbc  rank  of  monarch  of 
IreUnd,  in  the  mean  time,  were,  the  heirs  of  the  two 
houfes  of  O’Connor,  and  the  northern  Hi  Nial.  Tor- 
logh  O’Connor  was  in  poOeffion  ; but  he  was  not  ge- 
nerally recogniCed,  and  was  oppofed  by  his  rival 
O’Luclilan  : notwithflanding  which,  he  maintained  his 
dignity  with  magnificence  and  vigour,  till  a drcifive 
vidory  gained  by  him  over  O'Brien  raifed  O'LochUa's* 
jealcmfy  fo  much,  that  Ire  obliged  him  in  a convention 
of  the  Hates,  to  allow  him  the  fovereignty  of  the  nor- 
thern divifion.  In  confcquence  of  this  partition,  it  was 
refolved  to  transfer  the  territory  of  O’Ruarc  to  a perfon 
more  inclined  to  the  intcrcHs  of  the  two  fovereigns. 

An  expedition  was  accordingly  undertaken  ; O’Ruarc 
was  furprifed,  defeated,  and  driven  from  his  dominions. 
Dermod,  who  had  conceived  an  unlawful  paflitm  for 
D.:rvorgbal,  the  wife  of  O'Ruarc,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  her  hufbaiid’s  diltreflet  to  carry  her  off  in 
triumph.  O’Ruarc  conceived  the  mod  implacable  refent- 
ment  againll  Dermod;  and  therefore  applying  himfclf 
to  Torlogh,  promifed  an  inviolable  atiacbmciii  to  his 
intered ; and  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  reiufiate 
him  in  his  poiTeflions,  but  to  revenge  the  infult  ofTcred 
by  Dermod,  and  to  retlore  hii  wife.  By  means  of 
foch  a powerful  ally,  O’Ruarc  found  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  haralTing  his  antagunill  till  the  death  of 
Tnrlogh,  which  happened  in  Ii5<5,  upon  which 
O’Lochlan  fucceeded  to  the  fovcnrignly.  Dermod 
was  the  firll  to  acknowledge  the  authority  uf  this  new 
fovercign,  by  whofe  means  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  re- 
venge himfclf  on  O'Riuirc.  He  fooo  found,  however, 
that  he  had  a^cd  too  precipitately.  His  patron,  ha- 
ving ireacheroufly  feized  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Dui>- 
leve  prince  of  Dowq,  the  oeighbottring  chieftaios  took 

arms. 
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trcUsd.  trms,  iQ  order  to  fcciire  themfelvei  from  hit  barb«ntjr>  ■*  Toon  a«  br  their  aCSfttoce  he  fhould  be  relnftated  In 


» ^ O^l^ochUn  WM  defeated  and  killed;  upon  which  the 

monarchy  devolved  on  Roderic  the  foD  of  the  late  Tor- 
logh  O’Connor. 

The  new  prince  bad  acquired  the  reputition  of  va- 
lour,  and  wai  determined  to  eftablilh  thii  reputation 
by  fome  remarkable  exploit  in  the  beginning  of  bia 
reign.  Having  therefore  engaged  in  bis  fervice  the 
Oftmen,  or  dr^cndanl*  of  the  Danea,  he  marched  a> 
gaintl  Dermod  as  the  chief  partixan  of  his  fallen  rival. 
The  king  of  Lcl:;l\er  was  Icixed  with  the  lumoft  coo* 
fternation;  and  in  defpairfet  6re  to  bis  own  town  of 
Ferns,  left  the  enemy  (bould  hive  the  fatisfa^'tion  of 
fpuiling  it.  Roderic  ftill  advanced,  attended  by  O’Ru* 
I arc,  Dermod’s  implacable  enemy,  and  foon  overran 

Z>erimK),  the  whole  province.  Ail  the  ioferior  lords  at  once 
an  csr.cil  acknowledged  Rudcric’s  authority.  Dermod  was  depo* 
fed,  as  a man  utterly  unworthy  of  his  tlaiion;  another 
wm  &om  famdy  was  raifed  to  the  throne  ; and  the  iiofor- 

Hcor}  JI.  tunate  prince,  finding  it  impoibble  to  flay  with  fafety 
in  Ireland,  embarked  with  60  of  his  followers  fui 
England,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  port  of  Briftol,  with 
a defign  to  folicii  afiiilancc  from  king  Hcnr)'. 

In  England,  Dermod’i  charsdler  was  unknown,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  an  injured  prince  driven  from  his 
throne  by  an  iniquitous  confederacy.  The  clergy  re- 
ceived him  as  the  bencfiAor  of  their  order,  and  enter- 
tained him  in  the  monallery  of  Auguftincs  with  great 
hofpitality*  Having  learned  that  Henry  was  then  in 
Aquitain,  he  immediately  went  thither,  and  in  a very 
abjetft  manner  implored  his  afTtdsnce.  promifmg  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  his  Hcge  lord,  and  to  hold  his  do- 
minioQS,  which  he  was  thus  confident  of  regaining,  in 
vafTalagc  to  Henry  and  hia  heirs. 

Thojgh  nothing  could  be  more  flaltcriog  to  (be 
ambition  of  the  king  of  England  than  this  fervtle  ad- 
drefa,  yet  the  fituation  of  his  own  affairs  rendered  it 
impoftible  for  him  at  that  time  to  reap  from  it  any  of 
the  advantages  with  which  it  flattered  him.  He  there- 
fore difmiifed  the  Irifh  prince  with  large  prefeatt,  and 
a letter  of  credence  addrefled  to  all  his  i'ubjeCts  ; noti- 
fying hii  grace  and  proteckion  granted  to  the  king  fs 
Iteinder;  and  declaring,  that  whcftxver  within  hi 
dominions  fhould  be  difpofed  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  might  be  aifured 
of  hifl  free  licence  and  royal  favour. 

Dermod  returned  to  England  highly  plcafcd  with 
the  reception  he  had  met  with;  but  ootwithflanding 
the  king's  letter,  none  of  the  Engliili  feemed  to  be 
difpofid  to  try  their  fortunes  in  Ireland.  A month 
clapfrd  without  any  profpe^  of  fuccuura,  fo  that  Dcr- 
9 mod  began  to  dcfpair.  At  lail,  however,  he  perfusd- 
Perfusdes  with  great  promifes,  Richard  Earl  of  Chepili>w,or, 
as  it  was  formerly  calleJ,  a luibleman  t»f  confi* 

tolVlK-w  derablc  influence  in  Wales,  but  of  broken  fortune,  to 
kitneoire-  aftifl  him  with  a conftderahle  force  to  be  tranfported 
land.  next  fpring  into  Ireland.  Overjoyed  at  this  firll  infiance 
of  fuccefs,  he  advanced  into  ^uuth  Wales,  where,  by 
the  influtnee  of  the  bifhop  of  St  D<ivid’s,  he  pn»cured 
many  other  friends.  Robert  Fiix-Stephcn,  a brave 
tod  experienced  officer,  covenanted  with  him  to  cn- 

fsge  in  his  fervice  with  all  his  followers,  and  Maurice 
‘itx-Gerald  his  maternal  btothcr ; white  Dermod,  on 
his  part,  promifed  to  cede  to  the  two  principal  leaders, 
Fitx-Stepben  and *Fitz-Grrald,  the  entire  dominion  of 
tht  town  of  Wcifurd,  with  a large  adjoioiiig  territory) 


his  rights.  - , ^ 

The  Irifh  prince  having  now  accomplifhed  hit  pur* 
pofe,  fet  fail  for  Ireland  in  the- winter  of  ((69,  nnd 
recovered  a fmall  part  of  his  dominions  even  befire 
the  arrival  of  hia  new  allies  | but  being  attacked  «iih 
1 fnperior  force  by  his  old  enemies  Roderic  and 
O'Kuarc,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  feign  fubmif* 
fton  till  the  Englifh  allies  came  to  hit  afaiiince.  The 
expeded  fuccours  arrived  in  the  month  of  May  1 170, 
in  a creek  called  the  Barutt  near  the  city  of  Wexford. 

Robert  Fitx  Stephen  commanded  30  knights,  60  men 
in  armour,  and  300  archers.  With  thrfe  came  Har* 
vey  of  Muuntroorris,  nephew  to  eail  Richard.  He 
hud  no  military  force  along  with  him  ; but  came  folely 
with  a view  of  difeovering  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  reporting  it  to  his  uncle.  Maurice  of  P.udcr^aft 
commanded  to  knights  and  200  archers:  and  thus  the 
Englifh  force  which  was  to  contend  with  the  whole 
llrecgth  of  Ireland,  amounted  to  00  more  than  600 
men.  to 

Trifling  as  diis  afliflancc  may  feem,  it  ncvcrthclefs*^*^ 
changed  the  face  of  mHiira  almod  inflintaneoully. 

Numbers  of  Dermod's  fubjc6s.  who  bad  abandoned 
him  in  his  ditlrcfs,  now  flocked  to  his  llandard.  Wex- 
ford was  immediately  attacked,  and  furrendcred  in  a 
few  days ; Fiiz  Stephen  and  Fitz  Gerald  were  jointly 
invefted  with  the  lordfhip  of  this  city  and  its  domain  ; 
and  Harvey  of  Mount morrin  was  declared  lord  of  two 
confidcrable  diftrids  on  the  coaft.  After  three  or  four 
weeks  fpent  in  feading  and  rejoicing,  a new  expedition 
was  undertaken  againft  the  prince  ofOfTory  (a  diftrift 
of  Leiofter),  who  bad  uot  only  revolted  from  Dermod, 
but  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  his  fona,  and  that  with 
fuch  cruelty,  that  the  unhappy  youtli  expired  under  the 
operation.  The  allied  army  was  now  increafed  to  30CO 
men,  wbo  were  oppofed  by  the  prince  of  OfTory  at  the 
head  of  5000,  ftroogly  entrenched  arnong  wo^s  and 
moraffcB.  By  the  fuperior  condu^  of  the  Engitffi 
troops,  however,  the  Irifh  were  decoyed  from  their 
advaotageouR  fituatian,  and  thuR  were  entirely  defeat- 
ed. The  Englifh  were  for  keeping  the  field  till  they 
had  totally  reduced  their  enemies:  but  Dermod,  accu- 
Homed  only  to  ravage  and  ploodcr,  coutemed  himfelf 
with  deftroying  the  country  ; and  a fudden  reverfe  of 
fortune  feemed  ready  to  take  place.  'ITic  prince  of 
OfTory.  though  defeated,  ftill  appeared  in  arms,  and 
only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  again  itppofing  the 
enemy  in  the  field  Maurice  Pendergaft  alfo  joined 
him  with  his  whole  troop,  being  provoked  by  Der- 
mod, who  had  refufed  him  leave  to  return  to  Wales. 

This  defection,  however,  was  in  part  fopplied  hy  the 
arrival  of  Fiu-Geral-J  with  io  knights,  30  horfe- 
men,  and  too  archers.  Pendergaft  in  a fhort  tirne  re- 
pented of  his  new  alliance,  and  retired  into  Wales;, 
ib  that  the  prince  was  obliged  to  make  bit  fubmiffioa 
to  Dermod,  which  the  latter  with  fotne  relu^aacc  ac- 
cepted. 

In  (he  mean  time,  Roderick,  having  fettled  all  his 
other  afiaiii,  advanced  againfl  the  allies  with  n power- 
ful army.  Dermod  was  thrown  into  defpair;  but,  en- 
couraged by  Fiix  Stephen,  he  encamped  in  a very 
flrong  litualion,  where  he  was  foon  befieged  by  Roderic. 

The  latter,  however,  dreading  the  valour  of  the  Eng- 
lifh, condefeended  to  treat  firft  with  (hem,  and  then 
with  Dermod,  io  order  to  detach  them  from  the  inte 

reft). 
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rcfttof  etch  oiber : but  m thil  proceeded  cridenUy 
**  " •*"  from  fe»r,  hli  ofFcra  were  rejcAed  by  both  pariict  g 
upon  which  he  began  to  prepare  for  battle  : but  at  the 
very  time  when  the  engagetnent  (hoiild  hare  commea- 
ctd,  cither  through  the  fuggcllioDi  of  hit  clergy,  or  of 
hit  own  feart,  Rodeiic  entered  into  a new  neguciation; 
Peace  ron*  whioht  at  laft  terminated  in  a peace.  The  termt  were, 
cUiijcd.  that  Dermod  ihould  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of 
Kodcric,  and  pay  him  fuch  femcc  as  the  monarchs  of 
Ireland  had  ul'ually  received  from  inferior  princes; 
and  as  a fecuritj  fur  hit  faithful  performance  of  this 
ariicic,  he  delivered  up  hit  favourite  fon  as  an  hollage 
to  Roderic:  but  in  order  to  elUblUh  this  acconxmoda- 
tion  on  the  tir.'nc.t  bafis,  the  latter  obliged  himfclf  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young  piincc  at 
fexin  as  Leinfter  (hoidd  be  reduced,  and  the  peace  of  the 
idand  ededlually  rertored.  By  a fccrei  article,  Dermod 
engaged  to  difmirt  the  Britilh  forces  immediately  after 
the  iettlement  of  hit  own  province,  and  in  the  mean 
lime  not  to  bring  over  any  further  reioforcementi  from 
Tngland. 

I'hus  coded  the  firft  Brliifh  expediti#n  into  Ireland; 
the  confeqacocet  of  which  were  lb  little  dreaded  at  that 
time  by  the  ottivea,  that  their  hidoriant.  though  they 
dwell  upon  the  principal  wart  and  cootcils  in  other 
parts  of  the  iiluod,  fpeak  of  the  fettlemeot  of  the 
\Vel(hmcu  in  Lcinder  with  a carelefa  indidcrcncc.  But 
ehoi'gh  lha  fcttlcmcn*  trf*  thit  colony  feemed  very  little 
alarming  to  the  generality,  it  could  not  efcape  the  ob- 
frrvatioti  of  dirccroing  perfons,  that  a man  of  Dermod’t 
charadler  woul  1 not  l<Hig  keep  his  treaties ; and  that 
on  the  hrft  emergency  he  would  have  recourfc  to  hit 
former  aliiea,  who  thus  would  cHablilh  themfelvet  more 
ani  more,  till  at  lall  they  would  reduce  the  country 
Kewma  entirely  under  their  fuhye^ioii.  Thefe  rcHcfliuiis,  if 
ehinattnni  any  fuch  were  then  made,  were  tna  (lion  time  veritied. 
ot  l)(rmo>j.  Dermod  was  fcarce  fettled  in  hit  own  dominions,  when 
he  began  to  afpirc  at  the  fovereignty,  and  form 
fehemes  for  dethroning  Roderic.  He  applied  to  Fua* 
Btephen  and  Fiiz-Gcnld-;  by  whom  he  was  again  di< 
reflcd  to  apply  to  Richard  carl  of  Cliepitow,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  on  ac- 

count rf  hi«  feats  of  aivbery.  Richard  wui  very  much 
incl  ned  to  accept  of  hit  invitation ; but  tliought  it  in- 
cumbeat  upon  him  firll  to  obtain  the  content  of  king 
Henry  'I*he  king,  however,  did  not  Incline  that  hit 
fcbjcds  (hould  make  conqueftt  for  themfelvea  in  any 
other  countiy,  and  therefore  diTmilTcd  Richard  with  an 
cqtuTocal  anf^wer ; but  the  latter  being  willing  to  ua- 
derdand  hit  fovertign’t  word*  in  the  moft  favourable 
I,  fenfe,  ionnc«lUtcly  (tt  about  the  nectfTary  preparations 
Ancwb»  for  bit  expedition.  In  May  tiyi,  Raymond  Ic Groff, 
«Ji  o'  I^nc-  Richard’s  domclUc  friend,  and  the  near  relation  of 
h{h  Fitz-Siephen  and  Fiiz*Gerald,  landed  at  a place  called 

mire  DonAonalj\  near  Waterford,  with  lO  knights  and  70 
archers  t and  along  with  them  came  Harvey  of  Muunt- 
monU,  attended  by  a fmalJ  train.  The  Knglifh  imme- 
diately iiilicn'hed  themfclves,  and  crewed  a temporary 
furl  for  themfelvea : whjeh  pmved  a very  uecedary  pre- 
caution ; for  the  natives,  judly  attributing  this  new 
debarkatioti  to  the  pradiccs  of  Dermod,  inllanily 
foimed  a tumultuous  army,  and  marched  to  expel  the 
invaders.  'Flic  Enghih  prepared  to  meet  them  ; but 
when  they  perceived  the  great  fuperiofily  of  the  enemy, 

•1 


they  thought  proper  to  retire  to  their  fort.  Here, 
however,  they  mull  have  been  totally  cut  off,  Iiad  they 
not  luckily  collefled  a mtmemut  herd  of  cattle  from  .'4 
the  neighbouring  country  for  their  fublidcnce.  T-'hefc 
they  drove  with  fury  among  the  Irifh,  who  were  ihuicru^^y, 
put  into  the  utmoff  coofufion.  The  invaders  feized 
the  favourable  moment  ; and,  falling  upon  their  dif- 
ordered  cncmict,  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  great 
numbers  of  them  into  the  fea,  where  they  perilhed. 

Seventy  prifonert  were  taken,  all  of  them  principal  ci- 
tizens of  Waterford  ; who,  though  they  offered  large 
fumt  for  their  ranfom,  and  even  that  the  city  Ihould  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Englilh,  were  all  barbaruufly  put  to 
death.  This  fuccefs  and  cruelly  fo  intimidated  the 
Iriih,  that  they  fuffered  thefe  mercilcft  invaders  to 
mirintsin  their  flaiion  uomolellcd,  and  wait  for  the  arri- 
val of  their  affocfaies. 

Richard  in  the  mean  time  having  alTcmbted  his  vaf- 
fals,  led  them  through  Wales,  where  he  was  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  other  adventurers;  but,  when  jull 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  was  furprifed  by  a piditive 
command  from  the  king,  to  dclill  from  his  iiiiended 
enterprize,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  bis  lands  and  ho- 
nours. He  was  now,  however,  too  much  intcrelled 
in  his  feheme  to  retrain ; and  therefore  pretended  to 
diihclieve  the  authenticity  of  the  royal  mandate.  On£^rl'RicH. 
the  eve  of  the  fcafl  of  St  Bartholomew,  he  landed  atsrd  arrives 
Waterford  with  acx>  knights  and  isoo  infantry,  all^nths 
chofen  and  well  appointed  fuldicrs.  They  were  imtnc- 
diately  joined  by  Raymond  and  his  troop;  and  thej^^^ 
very  next  day  U was  refoivcd  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Waterford.  The  city  was  taken  by  dorm,  and  a 
dreadful  maffacre  enfued  ; to  which  the  cruel  Dermod 
bad  the  merit  of  putting  an  end.  The  marriage  of 
Richard  with  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermod,  waa  fo- 
lemoized  without  delay,  and  afccnc  of  joy  and  feftivity 
fuccecJcd  the  caiamitiu  of  war. 

A new  expedition  was  now  undertaken  againff 
Dublin;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  either  roanifeff- 
cd  fome  recent  difaffec^ion  to  DcnruKl,  or  had  never 
been  ihotoughiy  forgiven  for  their  old  defc^ion.  Ro- 
dcric  advanced  againll  the  allied  army  with  a foroii* 
cable  body,  conuttiiig,  as  is  faid,  of  jo,000  men  : 
but,  fearieg  to  come  to  a general  engagement,  he 
Contented  bimfelf  with  feme  flight  ikirmi^et;  after 
which,  great  part  of  his  valfal*  forced  liim  to  dirmlfs 
them,  and  Dublin  was  left  to  its  fate.  The  inhabitants 
were  treated  very  fevercly ; however,  a confiderable 
body  of  them,  with  Hcfculph  their  governor,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gain  fome  vclfcls  lying  in  the  har- 
bour, and  made  their  efcape  to  the  northern  iflinds. 

Earl  Richard  was  now  invclled  with  the  lordlhip  of 
Dublin  i and  appointed  Milo  de  Cogan,  a brave  Eng- 
lilh  knight,  his  governor;  while  he  liitr.felf,  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  forces  of  Dermod,  over-ran  the  coun- 
try of  Meath,  committiog  every  where  the  moll  horrid 
cruelties.  Roderic,  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  opp 
pofe  them  ill  the  field,  fctu  deputies  to  Dermod,  com- 
manding him  to  retire,  and  putting  him  in  mind  that 
his  fun  was  in  bis  hands,  and  mull  anfwer  with  bis  life 
for  the  breach  of  thofc  treaties  which  his  father  made 
fo  little  fcruple  to  violate.  Natural  affc^ion,  however, 
had  Very  little  place  in  the  bread  of  Dermod.  Heex- 
prefftti  the  utroofl  indifference  about  his  foo ; afid,  with 
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thegrctteft  arrogtncc,  cliimed  the  (bvereignly  of  nU  inrver,  probably  of  hii  owa  fnmingi  namely,  tfiat 
Ireland  : Roderic,  prorokcd  at  thii  anfwer,  cut  off  the  Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  alt  the  forti  poffeffed 
young  prince'i  head.  by  the  Brittih,  fhouM  be  immediately  given  up  i and 

Thin  piece  of  impotent  cruelty  fenred  only  to  make  that  the  earl  and  bia  affociatet  (hould  depart  with 
the  king  odioua  to  bit  own  fubje^i,  while  Dermod  and  all  their  forces  by  a certain  day,  leaving  every  part  of 
hii  En^lifh  allies  committed  every  where  the  greateft  the  ifland  free  from  their  ufurpationi,  and  abfolutely 
derallations,  and  tlirecitened  to  fuhduethe  whole  ifland.  renouncing  all  their  pretended  ciaims.  On  thrfe  con- 
This  indeed  they  would  probably  have  accomplifhed,  dilioni  they  were  to  be  fpared  ; but  (he  lead  rctndance 
had  not  the  extraordinary  fticcefs  of  Strongbow  alarm*  or  delay  would  determine  the  bcfirgrra  to  dorm  the 
«d  king  Henry  ; who,  fearing  that  lie  might  render  city. 

himfelf  totally  independent  on  the  crown  of  Britain,  Thefc  terms,  though  they  contained  nothing  info, 
iffued  his  royal  edict,  llrlftly  forbidding  any  Englifh  lent  or  unrcafonable,  confidcring  the  prefeni  fiiuation 
veflVl  from  piiTin^  into  Ireland  with  men,  armii,  or  of  the  Englifh,  were  yet  intulerablc  to  our  indigent 
proviBonsi  and  commanding  all  his  fubje^  at  that  adventurers.  After  fome  time  fpent  in  filenre,  Milo 
time  rcfidenl  >n  Ireland,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree,  dc  Cogan,  fuddcniy  flirting  up,  declared  his  refolu- 
to  return  to  their  country  before  the  enfutng  feaft  of  lion  to  die  bravely  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of 
Efther,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  landi,  and  being  barbarians.  The  fpirii  of  defperate  valour  was  in- 


declared  traitors. 

Our  adventurers  were  plunwl  into  the  greateft  di- 
ftrefs  by  this  peremptory  edft.  They  now  found 
themfclvei  cut  off  from  all  fu|»plict  in  the  midft  of 
their  cnrstrcd  enemies,  and  in  dinger  of  being  forfaken 
by  thefe  who  had  attached  them^,ivci  to  them  during 
their  fnccefa.  Raym<<nd  was  difp<4(ched  with  a molt 
fubmiflive  meflaee  to  the  offetuled  munarcli ; but  be* 
fore  he  received  any  favourable  anfwcr,  every  thing  was 
* ***  thrown  into  cnnfuhon  by  the  death  of  Becket  *,  fo 
lao  **  **^’^^**  neither  Icifure  nor  iod:n;ition  to 

attend  to  the  sffairsof  Ireland.  About  the  fa:r.c  time 
17  the  death  of  Dermod  their  great  ally  feemed  almnft  to 

iVtfircf*  of  gtve  a finifhiog  flruke  to  the  EngJiih  affairs.  An  uni- 
ibeuigUnj  vrrfal  deletion  took  place  amt*ng  their  affociates  t *nd 
behwe  they  had  time  10  concert  any  proper  mrafures, 
Hcfculph,  who  had  formerly  efcaped  fiom  Dublin, 
appeared  before  that  city  with  a formidable  bixly  of 
troops  armed  afier  the  Danilh  manner.  A furious  at* 
tack  enfurd ; which  at  lali  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  Hefculph,  who  yvas  immediately  put  to 
death  This  danger,  however,  was  foon  followed  by 
one  dill  greater.  Roderic  had  formed  a powerful 
confederacy  with  many  of  the  Irifh  chieftains,  and  the 
kings  of  the  nmthrm  ifles  in  order  to  extirpate  ibe 
Knglilh  totally  from  the  idand.  The  harbour  of 
Dublin  was  blorkid  np  by  a fleet  of  fliips  f om  the 
northern  iflest  while  the  confederated  Irifh  took  their 


flaotly  caught  by  the  whole  affcmbly  ; and  it  was  re- 
folvcd  to  rifk  their  whole  fortune  on  one  defperate  ef- 
fort, by  fallyiog  out  againft  the  enemy,  and  to  make 
their  attack  upon  that  quarter  where  Rodirtc  himfcif  jg 
commanded.  Accordingly,  having  perfuaded  a body  They  total, 
of  the  townfirm  to  take  part  in  this  defperate  enter- drfc4t 
prife,  they  tnarcied  out  againil  their  enemies,  who’ 
cxpedled  nothing  left  than  fach  a fudden  attack.  The"'*^ 
beficgeri  were  fecurt  and  carclcft,  without  difcipltne 
or  Older;  in  cnnleqaence  of  which,  they  were  un- 
able  to  fuftain  the  furious  affault  of  the  Engliih.  A 
terrible  flaughter  enfoed,  and  the  Irifh  inftantly  fled  in 
the  grenteft  confufion  ; their  monarch  himfclf  tfeaping 
only  by  mixing  half  naked  w*ith  the  crowd  The  t>thcr 
chieftdins  who  were  not  attacked  caught  the  psnic, 
and  broke  up  tbeir  camps  with  precipitation  ; while 
the  vlftjrs  returned  from  the  purfult  to  plunder,  and 
among  other  advantages  gained  as  much  pruvilion  as 
was  fufhcienl  to  fupport  tlicm  for  a whole  year. 

Strongbuw  being  thus  relieved  from  his  diftrefs, 
committed  the  government  of  Dublin  to  Milo  dt  Co- 
gan,  while  he  piocecdvd  immediately  to  Wcxfoid  in- 
order  to  relieve  Fitz-Stephrn  : but  in  this  he  wa*  dif- 
appointed  ; for  that  brave  officer,  having  often  rcpulfed 
his  enemies,  wav  at  laft  trcacheroufly  deceived  into  fub- 
mliTtonand  laid  in  irons.  Strongbow,  however,  (onOitu- 
edto  advance;  and  was  again  attacked  by  the  ItiiKwhom. 
he  once  more  defeated.  On  his  arrival  at  Wcxfuid,  he 


flaiiofts  in  foch  a manner  as  to  fiirmund  the  city,  and 
totally  cut  off  all  ftipplies  of  provifiuns.  In  two 
nrumihs  lime  the  Englift.  were  reduced  logreai  ftinits. 
On  the  firft  plarm,  Richard  had  fent  for  aflirtance  to 
Fiix-Stcphen  ; who  having  weakened  his  own  fon-e,  in 
order  to  ferve  the  earl,  the  people  of  Wexford  had 
fifen  and  befieged  Fitz-Stephen  In  his  fort  called  Carrif 
Bear  that  city.  A mefftnger  now  arrived,  informing 
Strongbow  that  his  frien»l  was  in  the  uirroll  danger, 
and  mull  fill  Into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  if  not  aHiilcd 
within  three  days ; upon  which  a council  of  w'ar  w'as 
called,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  meafurei  ncceffary 
to  be  purfued  in  this  derperace  emergency.  It  was  foon 
refolved  to  enterioto  a treaty  with  Roderic  upon  any 
term#  that  were  not  totally  fcrvilc  or  oppreffivc.  Lau- 
rence prelate  of  Dublin  waa  appointed  to  carry  the 
terms;  which  were,  that  Richard  propefed  to  acknow- 
ledge Rodtric  as  his  fovercign,  and  to  hold  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinftcr  as  his  Viffal,  provided  he  would 
saife  the  tiege.  Laurence  (000  returned  with  an 


found  tt  burnt  to  tiic  ground  ; the  enemy  having  utircd 
with  Fitx-Stephen  and  the  reft  of  the  prihmcr^  to  2 loly 
Idand.  a fmali  IHand  in  the  middle  of  liic  harbour, 
from  whence  they  fcot  a deputation,  threatening  t»j 
put  ail  the  p'iforcrs  to  dtalh  if  the  leafl  attempt  was 
made  to  molcll  them  in  their  prefent  fituation.  The 
earl  then  pTOceeded  to  \Va|crford,  and  from  thence  to 
Ferns ; where  he  for  Tome  time  ext  reifed  a r*'gsl  autho- 
rity, rewarding  his  friends  a.vd  pnnilhiiig  his  tnemin, 

A more  impoitant  obj<6l,  h wcvtr,  fion  engaged  hia 
attention.  The  king  of  Engiand  having  lettJcd  his 
affairs  as  well  as  he  could,  now  determined  to  conqirer 
Ireland  for  himfelf.  fummons  was  inffantly  dif  c»rl  Hub- 
patched  to  earl  Richard,  exprcflitig  the  greated  t efciit- srd fum- 
mcnl  at  hi#  preluropiion  and  difobidicuct,  and  rtqih- *"^’**'^ 
ring  his  immediate  prcfcnce  in  England.  The  tarl  ^**^^*^’’^* 
found  himfclf  under  a neceffty  of  obeying  ; and  ha- 
ving made  the  beft  difpofuions  the  time  would  permit 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  Irilh  polftlTion#,  embarke-J  for 
EngUad,  and  met  the  king  at  Ncwnliam  near  Olrni- 
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ceftier.  Henry  at  firft  affeded  peal  difpleafure ; but 
^ ’ foon  allowed  liimfelf  to  be  paciBed  by  a fiirreodcr  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  a large  icrntory  adjacent,  to- 
gether with  all  the  maritime  towns  and  forts  acquired 
by  Strongbow  : while  on  hiipart  be  confented  that  the 
earl  ibould  hare  all  hi*  other  pnU'cffion*  panted  in  per- 
petuity, to  be  held  of  the  king  and  his  heirs.  The 
other  adventurers  made  their  peace  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner ; while  the  trlfh  chieftains,  iniUad  of  uniting  in 
the  defence  of  their  country,  only  thought  how  to 
make  the  moll  of  the  approaching  invahon,  or  at  lead 
bow  to  avert  the  threatened  evil*  from  their  own  par- 
ticular di!*tids  'l*hcy  faw  the  power  of  their  own 
fovercign  on  the  point  of  total  diffolution  | and  they 
faw  it  with  indiFerencc,  if  not  with  an  envioaa  and 
maliijnant  fatisfaftion.  Some  were  even  ready  to  pre- 
vent their  invader,  and  to  fubmlt  before  he  apptared 
on  the  coaft.  The  men  of  VVtxford,  who  had  p«jflVf- 
fed  thcmfelvc*  ' f Fitz-Stepben,  rcAdved  to  avert  the 
<onfequcnces  of  thelt  late  perfidy  and  crueltv,  by  the 
forwardnrfs  of  ihfir  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  readinefi  of  their  fuhmiflions.  I'hcir 
deputies  cart  iliemfclvtv  at  Henry's  feel  j and,  with 
the  mod  pnlTionate  exprtfiiona  of  obedience,  humbly 
intreated  that  he  would  accept  them  as  his  fauhful  raf- 
fal«,  ready  to  refign  themfelvrs,  their  landf,  and  pof- 
fiffions,  to  his  tbfohilc  difpofal.  'Phey  had  already 
(they  fakl)  endeavoured  to  approve  their  zeal  by  feizing 
Kubert  Fitz-Stepheo,  a traitor  to  hi*  fovereigo,  who 
had  lately  entered  their  territory  by  force  of  arm* 
without  any  due  warrant  or  fair  pretence,  had  (laugh- 
tcred  their  people,  feized  their  lands,  and  attemptrd 
to  eftablifh  himfelf  independent  of  hi*  liege  lord. 
They  kept  him  in  chains,  and  were  ready  to  deliver 
him  to  the  difpofal  of  his  fovcrcign."— The  king  re- 
ceived them  with  exprefTions  of  the  utmod  grace  and 
favour ; commended  their  zeal  in  reprefllng  tlie  unwar- 
Tamable  atumpls  of  Fit*  Stephen  5 declared  that  he 
fhould  foon  inquire  into  his  crimes,  and  ike  wrongs 
they  had  fudained,  and  indi^  condign  punifhment  fur 
every  offence  committed  by  his  undutiful  fubjeds.— 
^Thus  were  the  Inlhmeo  difmiffed  in  the  utmoft  joy  and 
"exultation  ; and  the  artifice  of  Henry,  while  it  inipircd 
thefe  men  with  dirpofuinn*  favourable  to  his  intereffs, 
piovrd  alfo  the  muff  rffedual  means  of  faving  Fitz- 
Stepben  from  their  cruelly. 

Henry,  having  Ci  mplcted  the  preparations  neceffary 
for  his  expedition,  embarked  at  Milford  with  fcvcral 
of  hi*  barons,  400  knights,  and  about  40CO  foldiers, 
Kinx  rtcrv  boaid  a fleet  of  240  fail.  He  landed  at  Water- 
ryltiuUin  of  St  Luke  in  Odober  1 172  ; with  a 

treUnd.  <!effgn  not  to  conquer,  but  to  lake  pofftfliop 

of  a kingdom  already  hi*  own,  as  being  granted  him 
by  the  |K>pe.  Nfoft  of  the  Irilh  indeed  feemed  to  be 
of  the  fame  opinion,  and  therefore  fubm  ttcd  without 
the  lead  refiftanec.  Stronghow  fel  them  an  example, 
by  making  a foimal  furrendcr  of  Waterfurd,  and  do- 
ing  htimage  to  the  king  for  tl«  ttriitory  of  Leinller. 
Eilz-Strphen  was  delivered  up,  t'lth  many  accufatutnt 
of  tyranny  and  Injuflice  He  was  at  ilrft  fent  to  pri- 
fun  ; but  foon  puichafcd  hUlbcrty,  by  fiiirendcring 
Wexford,  and  doing  homage  for  the  reff  of  his  poffc^ 
W*n>  Inlh  prince  of  Dcjmotid  was  the 

fabnit  to  firft  chieftain  who  fubmltled.  On  the  vny  day 
tim,  after  the  king's  arrival,  he  atleuded  hU  court,  refigned 
N''  168. 


the  city  of  Corke,  did  him  homage,  and  ffipulated  to  Ittlsn't. 
pay  a tribute  for  the  reft  of  hi*  territory.  An  Eng-  ■ 
lillt  goverm»r  and  garrifon  were  immediately  appointed 
to  lake  poflc(Iir>ii  of  his  capital ; and  the  king  difplaycd 
his  power  and  magnificence  by  marching  to  Llfmorc, 
where  he  chofe  a lituatian  and  gave  the  Deccitiry  or- 
der* for  building  a fort.  The  prince  of  Thomond 
next  fubmitted  and  did  homage.  He  wasfollow'cd  by 
the  princes  of  Offory,  Dccics,  and  all  the  inferior 
chiefs  of  Munffer. 

l*hc  king,  after  having  provided  for  the  fcciiniy  of 
all  hi*  newly  acquired  territories,  and  put  garrifons  in 
the  cities  of  Eimeritk,  Cotke,  Watcrfiini,  and  Wex- 
ford, proceeded  to  take  poffenion  of  Dublin,  which 
had  been  fnrTendercd  by  Slrongbow,  The  neighbour- 
ing lords  took  the  opportunity  of  fubraitting  as  he  ad- 
vanced. O’Cifrol  of  ArgiaJ,  a ebteftain  of  great  con- 
fequcncc,  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  engaged  to  bceome 
his  tributary  t and  even  O'Ruarc,  wh»m  Kodcric  had 
m.ide  lord  of  a confidrrablc  part  of  Meath,  voluntaii- 
ly  fubmitted  to  the  new  fovereign.  ** 

Roilcric,  though  furprifid  at  the  defe^'on  of  foR«''Jcri« 
many  of  his  allies,  llill  determined  to  maintain  hi#  own^'^1 
dignity,  and  at  Icaff  preferve  hi*  province  of  Con- 
naught, feeing  he  could  no  longer  call  himfilf  monarch 
of  the  whole  iffand.  With  this  defign  he  emrenclied 
himfelf  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon ; and  now,  when 
dilVneumbered  from  a crowd  of  faithlcfs  and  diicun- 
tented  followers,  he  appears  to  have  a^ed  with  a fpi- 
rit  and  dignity  becoming  his  (latiun.  Hugh  de  Eacy 
and  William  Filz  Andtlm  were  commiluoned  by  the 
king  to  reduce  him  : but  Roderic  was  too  ffrong  to 
be  attacked  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs  by  a de- 
tachment from  the  Engliih  army  ; and  he  at  Irafl  af- 
fected to  believe,  that  his  fituaiion  was  not  yet  To  to- 
tally defperate  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  ncccfficy  of  re- 
ftgning  his  dignity  and  authority,  while  bis  own  terri- 
tory remained  inviolate,  and  the  brave  and  priwerful 
chief*  of  UlUer  ftlll  kept  retired  in  their  own  diffiict* 
without  any  thoughts  of  fnbmiilion.  Henry  in  the  mean 
time  attempted  to  attach  the  Iriffi  lords  to  his  iitterctl  by 
elegant  and  magnificent  enurtainmentr,  fuch  as  to  them 
appeared  quite  affoniffting  Some  hlftorian*  pretend 
that  he  effahllfhed  the  Englifh  laws  in  all  thufe  parts 
which  had  fubmitted  to  his  jurifditiion  s but  thi*  muil 
appear  exti^inely  improbable,  when  we  coniider  how 
tenacious  a rude  and  tiarbaruu*  pniple  are  of  their  an- 
cient laws  and  cuffoms*  The  Iriih  lords  had  been  ac- 
cuffomed  to  du  homage  to  a iuptrior;  and  they  had 
made  no  fubmtfTion  to  Henry  which  they  had  not  for- 
m*  rly  done  to  Roderic,  and  prrrbably  thought  their 
fuhmiffion  to  the  king  of  England  more  honourable 
than  that  to  their  Irilh  mrinarch* ; and  it  cannot  be 
ruppofed,  that  a wife  and  politic  monarch,  fuch  aa 
Henry  undoubtedly  was,  Ihould  form  at  once  fuch  an 
extravagant  feheme  as  altering  the  laws  of  a great  mim- 
her  of  communities,  none  of  which  he  had  fubdued  by 
force  of  arms.  Ily  his  trardadions  both  with  the  ria- 
lirci  and  adventurers,  however,  Henr^  had  attained 
the  ahfolute  dominion  nf  feveral  mamime  cities  and 
their  dependencies  j fo  that  he  had  both  a confiderabte 
number  of  real  fihjcdts,  and  a large  extent  of  territo- 
ry, ill  the  iffand.  To  thefe  fubjedfs  indeed  Henry 
gianted  the  Engliih  laws  t acul  gave  the  city  of  Dublin 
by  charter  to  the  inhabitaQii  of  Briltol,  to  be  held  of 
5 him 
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tiiJ  IiU  hcirt,  with  the  fame  lihmiet  and  free  ctif- 
tome  which  they  enjoyed  at  jiriUol,  and  throughout 
all  bit  land.  And,  by  another  charter,  executed  foon 
al’ttr,  he  confirmed  lohi»  burgefle^of  Diihlin  alt  man* 
* Dcr  of  righta  and  tmmunitiei  throughout  bii  whole 

land  of  KogUnd.  Normandy,  WaJes,  and  Ireland, 
wherever  they  and  their  e0V^i  ihall  be,  to  be  fully  and 
honmirably  enjoyed  by  them  a«  hit  free  and  faithful 
ftibjcAa.  And  ab  it  u*ai  not  eafy  to  indiKre  hi«  Ung. 
lilh  fubje^U  Immediately  to  fettle  in  tbefe  maritime 
towns,  he  permitted  the  Ofimen  Co  take  pofTcHion  of 
Waterford  ( and  to  them  he  granted  a particular  right 
of  deniaation,  whereby  they  were  ioveilrd  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  fubjtds.  and  for  jhc  fu- 
ture to  be  governed  by  the  law»  of  his  realm.  For  the 
belter  execution  of  thefe  new*  laws  the  king  aKo  made 
a divifion  of  the  diiUlfts  now  fubjef,  to  him  Into  Hurra 
or  counties  t which  was  afterwaids  improved  and  rn- 
larged,  ai  the  extenfion  of  the  F.ngiilh  fettlcments  and 
the  circumftanccs  of  the  country  requited.  Shcrifla 
Were  appointed  bc>th  for  the  counties  and  cities,  with 
itinerant  judges,  and  other  minillcrt  of  juiiicc,  and 
officers  of  flatf,  and  eycry  appendage  of  LnglHb  go- 
yernment  and  law.  'I’o  cocnplete  the  whole  fyrtem,  a 
-chit  f governor • or  reprcfeutativc  of  the  king,  waJ  ap- 
pointed. His  bufiocts  wan  to  exercife  the  royal  au- 
tburity,  or  fuch  parts  of  it  as  might  be  committed  to 
bim  in  llw  king's  abfence  ; and,  as  the  prefent  iUte 
of  Ireland,  and  the  apprehenfions  of  war  or  inCurrec- 
tions,  made  it  necefl'ary  to  guard  againd  fudden 
accidents,  it  was  provided.  That  in  cafe  of  the  death 
of  any  chief  governor,  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  chief- 
juHice,  and  chief  baron,  keeper  of  the  rulU,  and 
king*!  fcpcant  at  law.  Hiould  be  empowered,  with 
content  ut  the  nobles  of  the  land,  to  elcA  a fuccelTar, 
who  was  to  exercife  the  full  power  and  authority  of 
this  office,  until  the  royal  (dcafure  fhould  be  further 
known.  ^ 

Btit  while  Henry  was  thus  reguUiiog  the  govern- 
ment  of  his  new  dominions,  he  received  the  unwelcome 
news,  that  two  cardinals,  Albert  and  Theodine,  de- 
legated by  the  pope,  had  arrived  in  Normandy  the 
year  before,  to  make  ioquificion  into  the  death  of  Bee- 
ket ; that  having  waited  the  king'a  arrival  until  their 
patience  was  exhaufted,  they  now  fumrooDcd  him  to 
appear  without  delay,  as  he  would  avert  the  dreadful 
feotcnce  of  excommunication,  and  prcfrrvc  his  domi- 
iiions  from  a general  interdift-  Such  denunciationa 
were  of  ttM}  great  confcqucncc  to  admit  of  his  longer 
(lay  in  Ireland  ; he  therefore  ordered  his  forces  and 
the  officers  hit  houfehuld  to  embark  without  delay, 
referving  three  Ihips  for  the  conveyance  of  hirafelf  and 
bis  immediate  attcodanti.  Haying  therefore  but  a 
(hort  time  to  fcciire  hit  TH(h  intereila,  he  addrefled 
faimfclf  to  the  original  Englith  adventurers,  and  by 
grants  and  promifes  labour^  to  detach  them  from 
btrongbow,  and  to  bind  them  firmly  to  himfcif.  To 
make  amends  for  what  he  bad  taken  from  Stephen, 
he  granted  him  a confidcrable  diArid  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  Dublin,  to  be  held  by  knight's  fervtcc  { 
at  the  fame  time  entruAing  tlic  maritime  towns  to  his 
own  immediate  dependants.  Waterford  was  commit- 
ted to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Robert  Fitx-Bernard, 
and  Hugh  de  Gundville,  with  a train  of  so  knights. 

Id  Wexford  were  lUtioned  Williaia  Fiu*Andclja« 
Vos..  IX.  Tart  I. 
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Philip  of  Ha/Unga,  and  Philip  de  Braofa,  with  a like  freb-ii. 
number  of  attcndairia.  Hugh  de  Lacy  had  a grajit  r 

of  all  the  terriitjry  of  Meath,  where  there  was  no 
frrrtificd  place,  and  where  of  confcquence  no  par- 
ticular refetvation  was  ncccHary,  to  be  held  of  the  kiug 
and  hia  heirs,  by  the  feivice  of  50  knights,  in  as  full  a 
manner  as  »l  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  IrfOt 
princes  He  alfo  conAitutrii  him  lord  governor  of 
Dublin,  with  a guard  of  20  knights.  Robert  Fits- 
Stephen  and  Maurice  Fiir-Gcrald  were  appointed  his 
coadjutors,  with  an  rqual  train  { and  ihtfe,  with  others 
of  the  firrt  adventurers,  were  thus  obliged,  under 
the  pretence  of  an  honoursble  empluyment,  to  refule 
at  Dublin,  fubjed  to  the  immediate  infpedion  of  de 
l^cy,  ID  whom  Henry  feems  to  have  placed  his  chief 
conhdcDce.  Lands  were  affigned  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  each  city  for  the  maintenance  of  the  knights 
and  foldiers.  Orders  were  given  to  build  a calUe  in 
Dublin,  and  furtrelFcs  in  ether  convenient  places  ; and 
to  John  de  Courcey,  a baron  difiioguilhed  by  his  cu- 
terprifing  genius  and  abilities  for  war,  was  granted  the 
whole  province  of  Ulller,  provided  he  could  reduce  It 
by  force  of  arms. 

Henry  was  no  fooncr  gone,  than  his  barons  began  pif  rdera 
to  contrive  how  they  might  beft  ftrengthen  their  own  rnfi»e  on 
intercAi,  and  the  Irlfti  bow  they  might  bell  (hake  off  *h* 
the  yoke  to  which  they  had  fo  readily  fubmitted. 

Lacy  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  Meath  to  his  friends 
ftud  adherents,  and  began  to  erefl  forts  to  keep  the 
old  inhahitanu  in  awe.  This  gave  offence  to  O'Ruarc, 
who  AiU  enjoyed  the  eafiern  part  of  this  territory  as  a 
tributary  prince.  He  repaired  to  Dublin,  in  order  to 
obtain  redrefs  from  Lacy  for  fimie  injuries  real  or  pre- 
tended { but,  as  the  parties  could  not  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, another  conference  was  appointed  on  a bil! 
called  *Taragb.  Doth  parties  came  with  a confidcrable 
train  of  armed  followers;  and  the  event  was  a fcufiie, 
in  which  O’Ruarc  and  fcreral  of  bis  followers  were 
killed,  and  which  ferved  to  render  the  Eiigliffi  not  a 
little  odious  to  the  oatives. 

The  fpirit  of  difaffc6^inn  had  fooo  after  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fhowing  itfelf  on  the  rebellion  of  king 
Henry's  foni,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the 
article  Exotaao,  n®  I2t.  feq.  The  king  had  beet 
obliged  to  weaken  bis  forces  in  Ireland,  by  withdraw- 
ing feveral  of  his  garrifons.  The  foldiers  who  re- 
mained were  alfo  difeontented  with  their  general 
Hervey  of  Mountmonis,  on  account  of  his  fcvctiiy  ia 
difcipline,  and  rellraining  them  from  plunder,  to  which 
they  imagined  themfclves  iniitled  on  account  of  the 
deficiencies  of  iheir  pay.  Kaymond  le  Gros,  the  fe- 
cond  in  command,  was  much  m-  re  beloved  by  the 
fuldiery  : and  to  fuch  a height  had  the  jealoufiri  be- 
Cweeo  the  commaodcri  arifen,  that  all  tife£)ual  op- 
pofition  to  the  Irifh  chieftains  waa  prevented  ; and 
the  event  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  Engliffi  inte- . *5 

rert,  had  not  Henry  found  out  a remedy.  He  fum-fiJj'gjf** 
moned  earl  Richard  to  attend  him  at  Rouen  in  Nor- Tctaur 
roandy,  and  communicated  his  intentions  of  commit- Ireland* 
tin?  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  his  foie  dircAion.  The 
carlexpreiTed  the  utmoA  readlnefs  to  ferve  hit  mafier;  -i 

but  obierred,  that  he  had  already  experienced  the  envy 
and  malignity  of  his  fccret  enemies;  th«t  if  he  fiiould 
appear  r.i  fuch  a dillioguifhed  charader  as  that  of  the 
k^g**  deputy  m Ireland,  their  ioildious  pra^icca 
B f would 
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w.  u'd  be  rcocwcrd,  and  LU  conduf^  mifreprefented.  abbot  of  St  Brandan,  and /./ra-rrtj//,  ailictr  Ireland. 
He  therefore  rtquefted  that  a colleague  might  be  ap‘  ttyled,  chancellor  lo  the  king  of  Connaught.  ^ 

pointed  in  the  commifiion  ; and  recommended  Kay-  The  term*  of  ihia  fubmiHion,  by  which  Henry  be*  ** 
mond  a«  a perfon  of  approved  loyally  and  abilittet*  as  came  foie  monarch  of  Ireland,  were  as  follow;  Ro* 
well  as  hiehly  acrrptaUe  to  the  foldiery.  The  king  dcric  confented  to  do  homage  and  pay  tribute,  as^joa. 
replied,  with  an  afTedcd  air  of  regard  and  conBdcnce,  liege- mao  to  the  king  of  England  ; on  which  crondi* 
that  he  had  hit  free  confent  to  employ  Raymond  in  lion  he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Con* 
any  fervicc  he  Ihould  deem  nccefTary,  not  as  a col*  naught,  as  well  as  his  other  lands  and  foverergniiet,  in 
league,  but  as  an  affillant ; but  that  he  relied  entirely  as  ample  a manner  as  he  had  enjoyed  them  before  the 
on  the  eatl  himfeif,  and  implicitly  truded  every  thing  arrival  of  Henry  in  Ireland.  *His  valTals  were  to  hold 
to  his  dirciVion.  To  rnirard  his  fervlces,  he  granted  under  him  in  peace,  as  long  as  they  paid  their  tribute 
him  the  town  of  Wexford,  together  with  a fort  crc^cd  and  continued  faithful  to  the  king  of  England;  in 
at  Wicklow  { and  then  difmifled  him  uiih  the  tnoK  which  Roderic  was  to  enforce  their  due  obedience, 
gracious  cxprcHionB  of  favour.  and  for  this  purpofe  to  call  to  his  afllAance  the  Eng- 

The  earl  landed  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  lifh  government,  if  neccflary.  The  annual  tribute  to 
with  all  the  refpe^  due  to  the  royal  comroifhon.  He  be  paid  was  every  loth  merchantable  hide,  as  well 
fignihed  the  king's  pleafure,  that  Robert  I'itz- Bernard,  finm  Connaught  as  from  the  red  of  the  ifland  ; et* 
with  the  garrifon  of  Waterford,  fhouM  inAantly  em*  cepting  thofe  parts  under  the  Immediate  dominion  of 
bark  and  repair  to  Normandy  ; that  Robert  Fit/.*  the  king  of  England  and  hia  baroni,  viz.  Dublin  and 
Stephen,  and  Maurice  PeadergaA,  fhould  attend  (be  Meath  with  their  appurtenance!,  Wexford  and  aU 
fenice  of  their  fovereign  In  England  t and,  agreeably  Leinfler,  and  Waterford  with  its  lands  as  far  as 
to  tlic  king’s  inArudlions,  took  on  him  the  cudody  of  Dungarvan  tnclufivc  ; In  all  which  diftricia  Rodcnc 
the  cities  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and -Wexford.  Hugh  was  potto  interfere,  nor  claim  any  power  or  autho- 
de  I*acy,  and  Milo  de  Cogan,  were,  with  the  other  rity.  The  Irifh  who  had  Qed  from  thefe  didrlds  were 
lordf,  commanded  to  repair  to  England  for  the  fcrvice  to  return,  and  either  pay  their  tribute,  or  perform  the 
of  the  king  ; by  which  the  carl’s  forces  were  confide*  fervicea  required  by  their  tenures,  at  the  option  of 
rably  weakened,  and  he  fcx>n  found  bimfcif  under  1 their  immediate  lords;  and,  if  refradory,  Roden'e,  at 
nrcrfrity  of  appointing  Raymond  to  (he  chief  com-  the  rcquifitiou  of  their  lords,  was  to  compel  them  to 
mand.  The  new  general  proved  fuccefsful  in  fomc  return.  He  was  to  take  hoAagea  from  his  vafTals, 
enterprizes  againfl  the  rebellious  Irifh  ; but  having  fuch  as  he  and  his  liege- lord  fhould  think  proper  ; and 
prefumed  upon  his  men'ts  to  demand  in  /narriage  Ba*  on  bis  part  to  deliver  cither  thefe  or  others  to  the 
iilia  the  earl’s  fitler,  Richard  refufed  his  confent,  and  king,  according  to  the  royal  pleafure.  Hia  vafTals 
Raymond  retired  Into  Wales.  were  to  furnilh  hawka  and  hounds  annually  to  the 

Thus  the  fupreme  command  again  devolved  upon  Englifh  monarch  ; and  were  not  to  detain  any  tenant 
Hcrvcy  of  Mountmorris;  who,  being  fcnfible  that  his  of  his  immediate  deraefaea  in  Ireland,  contrary  to  bis 
charifter  had  fufTcred  much  from  a comparifon  with  royal  pleafure  and  command.  This  treaty  was  fo- 
that  of  Raymcod,  determined  to  emulate  his  fuccefTts  Icmnly  ratified  in  a grand  council  of  prelates  and  tern- 
by  fomc  bold  attempt  a^ainfl  the  rebels.  A detach*  poral  barons,  among  whom  we  6nd  the  archbiihop  of 
tnent  of  ^uoof  hia  men,  however,  had  the  mufortime  Dublin  one  of  the  fubferibing  witoefTes.  As  metro*  ' 

to  be  furprized  and  cut  off  by  the  enemy  ; and  this  politan  of  Leinfler,  he  was  now  become  an  Englifh 
iuccefs  ferved  as  a (ignal  for  a general  revolt.  Several  fubjc6t,  and  was  probably  fummoned  on  this  occaficm 
of  the  l.einfler  chieftains,  who  had  lately  made  their  as  one  obliged  to  attend,  and  who  had  a right  to  aflill 
fubmiflioni,  and  bound  themfclvcs  to  the  fervicc  of  in  the  king’s  great  council.  It  is  alfo  obfervable, 
king  Henry,  now  openly  difebimed  all  engagements,  that  Henry  now  treated  with  Roderte  not  merely  as 
Even  Don^d  Kevansgli,  fon  to  the  late  king  Dermod,  a provirurial  prince,  but  as  monarch  of  Ireland.  This 
who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  Englifh  in  their  is  evidently  implied  and  fuppofed  in  the  articles  ; al- 
grcatefl  difficulties,  now  declared  againA  them,  and  though  bis  monarchical  powers  and  privileges  were 
chimed  a right  to  the  kinsrdom  of  I..ein{lcr;  while  little  more  than  nominal,  frequently  difregarded  and 
Kuderic,  on  his  part,  was  adtlvc  in  uniting  the  princes  oppofed  by  (he  Iriih  tnparchs.  Even  by  their  fub-  * 
of  UiAer,  the  native  lords  of  Meaih,  and  other  chiefs,  fniffions  to  Henry,  many  of  them  in  cfTcdl  difavowed 
againll  their  common  enemy.  This  produced  the  and  renounced  the  fovcrcignty  of  Roderic ; but  now 
immediate  iccal  of  Raymond  ; and  Richard  no  longer  bis  fupremacy  feems  to  be  InduAriouny  acknowledged, 
refufed  his  coefent  to  (he  marriage  with  iu'a  lifter,  that  the  prefent  fubmiflion  might  appear  virtually  the 
whic|i  vk'aB  fulemnized  immediately  on  Raymond’s  fubmifTion  of  all  the  fubordinaic  princes,  and  thus  the 
arrival.  The  very  next  morning,  the  bridegroom  was  king  of  England  be  iovefted  with  the  fovcrcignty  of 
oblig<*d  to  take  the  field  againft  Roderic,  who  had  the  whole  ifland.  The  marka  of  fovcrcignty,  however, 
committed  great  devaftaiions  in  Meath.  By  the  vi-  were  no  more  than  homage  and  tribute;  in  every  other 
gorous  condud  of  the  Englifh  commander,  liowever,  particular,  the  regal  rights  of  Rtjderic  were  left  invio* 
he  Mas  not  only  prevented  ^m  doing  farther  mifcliief,  late.  The  Englilh  laws  were  only  to  be  enforced  in 
but  at  laft  convinced  cf  the  foUy  of  refiftance ; and  the  Englifli  pale : and,  even  there,  the  Irifh  tenant 
therefore  determined  to  make  a final  fubmiflion.  Yet,  might  live  in  peace,  aa  the  fubjed  of  the  Irifh  mo- 
confeioua  of  his  dignity,  he  difdatned  to  fubmit  to  a oarcb;  bound  only  to  pay  bU  quota  of  tribute,  and  not 
fubjed  ; and  therefore,  inftcad  of  treating  with  earl  to  take  arms  againft  the  king  of  England. 

Richard,  he  feat  deputies  diredly  to  the  king.  The  But  though  the  whole  itland  of  Irdaod  thus  be- 
depaiica  were,  CatkoUcus  archbifhop  of  Tuam,  the  came  fubjed  to  the  king  of  Eaglaodi  it  wis  far  from. 

beiog 
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treltnJ.  being  fetileJ  in  tranquillity,  or  indeed  from  having 
*'  ' the  fituati.m  of  il»  inhahitagti  mended  almoll  in  any 

Capfc^of  degree.  One  great  occaiion  of  diilurbaoce  was,  that 
the  fubfe*  the  ICngliih  laws  were  confined  only  to  ihofe  parts 
quconli-  which  had  been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms?  while  the 
chieftains  that  had  only  fubmiited  to  pay  tribute,  were 
' ‘ allowed  to  retain  the  ancient  Iriih  laws  within  the 
limits  of  tlieir  own  jurifdictions.  By  thefe  old  Iri/h 
laws,  many  crimes  accounted  capital  with  01.  fuch  as 
robbery,  murder,  &c.  might  be  compenfated  by  a fom 
of  money.  Hence  it  happened,  that  very  unequal 
punin>ment»  were  inflided  for  the  fame  offence.  If 
one  Englifhman  killed  another,  he  was  punilhed  with 


native  Irlfti,  provoked  by  feme  depredations  of  the  freU'd. 
KngUfh,  Commenced  ho-lilitics  ; but  Ftta- Andelm,  in* v— 
ftcad  of  reprefling  thefe  with  vigour  in  the  beginning, 
treated  the  chieftains  with  affeded  courtefy  and  flat- 
tery* This  they  had  fufficient  difoeriimeijt  to  fee, 
and  to  defpife  ; while  the  original  ad  venturers  had  the 
hurdtn  of  the  whole  defence  of  tlic  fn/f,  as 

the  Englifh  territories  were  called,  thrown  upon  them, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  bad  condiid  of  the  governor 
was  ilic  caiife  of  perpetual  diforden.  The  confeqiience 
of  this  wan,  that  the  lords  avowed  their  hatred  of 
Fitz-Andclm  : the  fuMiers  were  muiiaour,  ill* appoint- 
ed, and  unpaid  : and  the  In'fh  came  in  crowds  to  the 


death  ; but  if  he  killed  an  Iriiliman,  he  was  punilhed  governor  with  pcipctiial  complaints  agatnii  the  old  ad- 
only  by  a fine.  If  an  IHOiman,  on  the  other  hand,  venturers,  which  were  always  decided  agninJl  the  lat- 
} - killed  an  Englifhman,  he  was  ceitaioly  pimifhcd  with  ter;  and  this  dccifion  increafed  (heir  confidence,  svltli- 

* death  : and  as  in  times  of  violence  and  outrage,  the  out  ledVning  their  difalTcriion. 

crime  of  murder  was  very  frequent,  the  circutoAance  In  this  unfavourable  ilate  of  alTairv,  JohndeCmir- 
iutt  mentioned  tended  to  produce  an  implacable  hatred  ccy,  a bold  adventurer,  who  had  as  yet  reaped  nniu* 
between  the  original  inhabitants  and  the  Englilh.  As  of  the  benefits  he  expe^ed,  refolved  to  undertake  tn 
the  Irilh  laws  w^re  thus  more  favourable  to  t!ie  bar*  expedition  againtl  the  natives,  in  order  to  enrich  him- 
barity  natural  to  the  tempen  of  fome  individuals,  many  feif  with  their  fpoils.  Tire  Inlh  at  that  time  were  gi« 
of  the  Engliih  were  alfo  tempted  to  lay  aGdc  the  man*  ving  no  offence;  and  iherctore  pleaded  ihe  treaty 
oers  aud  ciuloma  of  their  countrymen  altogether,  and  lately  concluded  wiilt  King  Henry  : but  treaties  wete 
*'  toanbciatethemr«.lve8  with  the  Iriih,  that,  by  becoming  oflittle  avail,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  ne- 

lubjed\  to  their  laws,  they  might  thus  have  an  oppor-  ccfliticsof  an  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurer.  The 
tuoiiy  of  gratif)ing  their  brutal  inclinations  with  left  confequcnce  was,  that  the  flame  ul  war  was  kindled 
controul  than  formerly  ; and  in  procefs  of  time,  thefe  through  the  whole  iiland.  The  chieftains  took  ad- 
dcjienrraU  Englijh^  as  they  were  called,  proved  more  vantage  of  the  war  with  the  Englilh,  to  commence 
bitter  enemies  to  their  countrymen  than  even  the  IHfh  hoflilities  againfl  each  other,  Defmond  and  Tho- 
tbemfeivcs.  inond,  in  tlie  fouthem  province,  were  diflra<^e«l  by  the 

Another  caufe  of  the  diflrrffes  of  Ireland  was,  the  jcaloullrs  of  contending  chiefs,  and  the  whole  land  was 
great  power  of  the  Englith  barons,  among  whom  waded  by  unnatural  and  bloody  quarrela.  Treachery 
Henry  had  divided  the  greateft  part  of  his  Irilh  domi-  and  murder  were  revenged  by  praiflicei  of  the  fame 
nions.  The  extent  of  their  authority  only  inflamed  kind,  in  fuch  a tnanner  as  to  perpetuate  a furccflion  of 
them  with  a dcfirc  for  more;  and,  inflead  of  contri*  outrages  the  mod  horrid,  and  the  mod  dirgraccful  to 
buting  their  endeavours  to  increafe  the  power  of  their  humanity.  The  northern  province  was  a feeae  of  the 
fovercign,  nr  to  civilize  the  barbarous  people  over  like  enormities ; though  the  new  Eogltih  fetticrs,  who 
whom  they  were  placed,  they  did  every  thing  in  their  were  coafidcrcd  as  a common  enemy,  ought  to  have 

Eower  to  counteiaA  and  deflroy  each  other.  Henry  united  the  oarives  among  themfclvcs.  All  were  equally 
Imfelf,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  Infc^ed  with  a ftrangers  to  the  virtues  of  lumianity  ; nur  waii  religion, 
very  fatal  jealoufy  in  thia  refpeA;  for,  though  the  In  the  form  it  then  alTumed,  capable  of  reilrainingtheie 
abilities  and  fidelity  of  Raymond  had  abundantly  ma*  violences  in  the  lead. 

nifeded  thcmfelves,  the  king  never  could  allow  himfelf  Ireland  was  thus  in  a (hort  time  reduced  to  fuch 
to  continue  him  in  the  government  of  the  illand  : and  fl«te,  that  Henry  perceived  the  necediry  of  recalling  f;  t,y^ 
the  confequcnce  of  degrading  him  never  failed  to  be  a Filz-Andelm,  and  appointing  another  governor.  He  Hu;;hdc 
fceoe  of  uproar  and  coofunon.  To  thefe  two  reafoos  was  recalled  accordingly;  and  Hugh  de  Lacey  ap-^*^T* 
we  mud  Ukewife  add  another;  namely,  that  in  thofe  pointed  to  fuccced  him.  He  left  his  government  with- 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Irilh  chieftains  en-  out  being  regretted,  and  is  fatd  by  the  hidorians  of 
joyed  the  fovereignty,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  thofe  times  to  have  done  only  one  good  aedioa  during 
make  war  upon  each  other  as  formerly,  without  the  the  whole  cuurfe  of  his  admiatdrat'on.  This  aflioa 
lead  rcflraint.  This  likewdc  induced  many  of  the  was  nothing  more  important,  than  the  removing  of  a 
EogUlh  to  degenerate,  that  they  might  have  an  op-  relic,  called  the  ji,xf  of  Jefut,  from  the  cathedral  of 
portuoity  of  (haring  the  plunder  got  by  thefe  petty  Armagh  to  that  ot  Dublin ; probably  that  it  might 
wars ; fo  that,  on  the  whole,  the  ifland  was  a perpe-  be  in  greater  fafety,  as  the  war  raged  vtoleclly  in 
tual  fceoe  of  horror,  almoil  uneqoallcd  in  the  hillory  Ultler.  De  l.aciy,  however,  was  a man  of  a quite 
of  any  country.  diflerent  difpofition,  and  evei^  w*ay  qualifled  for  the 

Pits* An-  After  the  death  of  earl  Richard,  Raymond  was  im-  difficult  government  with  which  he  was  inveAcd:  but  3> 

Heim’s  bad  mediately  clewed  to  fucceed  him;  but  was  fuperfeded  at  the  fame  time,  the  king,  by  lovcding  his  fon 

by  the  king,  who  appointed  Wflliam  Fitz-Andcira,  a with  the  lordfhip  of  Ireland,  gave  occaiion  to  greater 
nobleman  allied  to  Kaymond,  to  fucceed  in  his  place,  didurbances  than  even  thoflt  which  had  already  hap- 
The  new  governor  bad  neither  iadination  nor  abilities  pened.  The  nature  of  this  lordihip  hath  been  much 
to  perform  the  talk  afliened  to  him.  He  was  of  a difputcd;  but  the  mofl  probable  opinion  is,  that  the 
rapacious  temper,  fenfud  and  corrupt  in  his  manners ; king's  fon  was  now  to  be  inrcAcd  with  all  the  rights 
«nd  therefore  only  ftudied  to  enrich  himlelf.  The  and  powers  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Roderic, 
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IftUnl.  t^ho  wai  allowed  the  title  of  ef  IrrtanS.  It  doth 
■ not  appear,  iadeed,  that  Henry  bad  any  fight  to  de* 

prive  kodcric  of  thefe  powers,  and  ftiU  irfi  had  he  to 
dlfpofe  of  any  of  the  territories  of  ihofe  chicfiaini  who 
had  agreed  to  become  hii  tributaries:  which  oe«er* 
tliehfi  he  certainly  did,  and  which  failed  not  to  be 
pfoduC^ire  of  an  immediate  war  with  thefe  chiefs. 

The  new  governor  entered  on  his  ojfice  with  all  that 
fplrit  and  vigour  which  was  necclfary  \ hut  being  mif- 
rs'prcfcntcd  to  the  king  by  fomc  fadt  ous  barons  he 
wan  in  a fliort  time  recalled,  and  two  others,  totally 
unfit  for  the  goTcrnmeot,  appointed  in  his  roots.  I'his 
error  was  foon  corrcAed,  and  I^cey  was  replaced  in 
three  months.  The  fame  jealoufy  which  produced  his 
hrfl  degradation,  foon  produced  a fecood  } and  Philip 
dc  Bratjfa,  or  PbiUp  of  Worcrj^cr^  as  he  is  called,  a 
man  of  a moft  avaritious  difpofiiion,  was  appointed  to 
fticceed  him.  This  governor  behaved  in  fuch  a man* 
aer.  that  his  fuperftitious  fubjeds  expeded  every  mo* 
ment  that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  would  fall  upon 
him,  and  deliver  them  from  hit  tyranny.  His  power, 
however,  was  of  fhort  duration  ; for  now  prince  J<>hn 
repared  to  exercife  the  authority  with  which  his  father 
ad  invefted  him  in  Ireland.  He  was  attended  by  a 
cooaderable  military  force : his  train  was  formed  of  a 
compauy  of  gallant  Normaoa  in  the  pride  of  youth  { 
but  luxurious,  infolent,  and  followed  by  a number  of 
Kngliihmen,  ftningeri  to  jthc  country  they  were  to  vi- 
fit,  defperate  iu  their  fortunes,  iccuftomed  to  a life  of 
profligacy,  and  filled  with  great  expedatlona  of  ad* 
vantage  from  their  prefect  fcrrice.  The  whole  alTem* 
bly  embarked  in  a fleet  of  6o  (hips ; and  arrived  at 
Waterford  after  a profperotis  voyage,  filling  the  whole 
country  with  the  greatefl  furprife  aod  expcdatioii. 
Hbin^  The  young  prince  hnd  not  yet  arrived  at  the  years 
^stioa  of  dlfcretion  t nor  indeed,  from  hia  fubfetjuent  con* 
duA,  doth  it  appear  that  his  difpofitton  was  fuch  as 
«|ualificd  him  in  the  leafi  for  the  high  dignity  to  which 
be  was  raifrd.  The  hardy  Welchmen  who  firfl  mi* 
grated  into  Irclandt  immediately  waited  upon  him  to 
do  him  homage ; but  they  were  difagreeable  tu  the 
gay  Courtiers,  and  to  the  prince  himfelf,  who  minded 
nothing  but  his  pleafures.  The  IriA  lords  were  at 
firtl  terrified  by  the  magnificent  reprefentation  of  the 
force  of  the  Engiifh  army ; and  being  rtconcHcd  to 
fubmillton  by  the  dignity  of  the  prioce's  flatioo,  ha* 
ftened  in  crowds  to  Waterford  to  do  him  homage. 
They  exhibited  a fpedacle  to  the  Norman  courtiers, 
which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  treat  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.  The  Irifh  lords,  with  uncouth  attire, 
thick  bulhy  beards,  and  hair  fianding  on  cod,  advan* 
ctd  with  very  little  ceremony  ; and,  according  to  their 
own  notions  of  refpc^l,  oScred  to  kifa  the  young 
prince.  His  atteodanu  fiepped  in,  and  prevented 
this  horrid  violation  of  decorum  by  rhrulting  airay  the 
Irkhmen.  The  whole  aflembJy  buril  into  peab  of 
Ungbter,  pulled  the  beards,  and  committed  feveral 
other  io^gniiiea  on  the  Mrfona  of  their  guefls ; which, 
were  immediately  and  feverely  refcoted.  The  chief- 
tains left  the  court,  boiling  with  indignatioo;  and 
neeilog  otheit  of  their  countrymen  hafleoing  to  do 
homage  to  the  prince,  they  informed  there  of  the  re- 
9^  cept  ion  they  themfeives  had  met  with.  A league  was 
KvSr™  to  extirpate  the  EngliA,  and  the 

^ wbiAt  oatioQ  flew  to  anas  •,  while  John  and  hia  cour- 


tiers, iiiftead  of  oppofiog  the  tnemy,  employed  them-  trtUniL 
fclves  10  harailiitg  and  tippreflsog  thofc  who  were  uu-  ‘ ^ 

dcr  their  immediate  junfdi^boo.  The  country  was 
therefore  over-run  by  the  harliariant,  agriculture  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  a dreadful  famine  threaieactT  to 
follow  the  calamities  of  war. 

This  terrible  devallation  had  continued  for  right 
months  before  the  king  was  fully  acquainted  with  it. 

H:  then  decennioed  to  recal  hit  Ton  : but  was  at  a lofa 
whom  be  ihould  name  for  bis  fucceifor.  Lacey  had 
been  murdered  by  an  Irilh  pcafint,  and  the  king  was 
at  lift  obliged  to  have  reoiuric  to  J >hn  de  Courcey, 
whofe  boilUruus  valour  feemed  now  to  he  abfolutv'y 
occeffary  to  prevent  the  Engiifh  from  being  totally  ex- 
terminated. The  new  governor  was  obliged  at  fitd  to  3f 
af\  on  the  defenfive } but  as  hia  enemies  fi>on  forgot 
their  league,  and  began  their  ufual  hoftilmes  againft  ^ 

each  other,  he  was  at  latl  enabled  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Enghih  government,  and  to  fupport 
their  acquifitions  In  Ireland,  though  not  to  extend 
them.  ^ 

In  this  fituation  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland  when  MifenUe 
Henty  1 1,  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Rich-  ut  liw 
trd  I.  The  new  king  was  determined  on  an  expedition 
to  the  holy  land,  which  left  him  no  Ictfure  to  attend  to  * 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  John,  by  virtue  of  t)ie  powers 
granted  him  by  his  father,  took  upon  himtlie  rttanage- 
roeot  of  IriA  affairs ; and  immAliatcl^  d^raded  de 
Courcey  from  hia  government,  appointing  in  bis  place 
Hugh  de  Lscey  the  younger.  Dc  Courcey,  provoked 
at  this  indignity,  retired  into  Ulfler,  where  he  waa 
immediately  engaged  in  afuriooi  war  arith  the  natives, 
and  at  lall  almolt  emir^  detached  himfelf  from  the  Eng- 
liA  government.  The  greatefl  confotiOn  enfued  ; Hugh 
de  Lacey  was  recalled  fioro  his  government,  and  ^ iL 
Hare  IVtit,  earl  marAal  of  England,  appointed  in  his 
place.  Petit’s  admioiftration  proved  more  unfirtu- 
nate  than  that  of  any  of  his  prcdeceflors.  Confede- 
racies every  where  look  place  agaiofl  the  ; the 

latter  were  every  where  defeated,  thek  towns  taken; 
and  their  power  would  certainly  have  been  annihilated, 
had  not  the  IriA,  as  ufuai,  turned  their  arms  agaioR 
each  other. 

In  this  defperate  fsttiation  matters  cootinoed  during  <5^ 
the  whole  reign  of  king  K’chard,  and  part  of  the  reign 
of  John,  while  the  ditireffes  of  the  country  were  in- Ccr  J«ln< 
errafed  by  the  diflentioos  and  diOifleftion  of  the  Eng- 
UA  lords,  who  afpiied  at  independency,  tnd  made  war 
upon  each  other  Uke  InA  chieftains.  The  prudent 
cooduA  of  a governor  named  MrUrr  /rffe-AVirry,  how- 
ever at  lift  put  an  end  to  thefe  terrible  cummotions  ; 
and  ab«>ut  the  year  taofl,  the  kingdom  was  more 
quiet  than  it  had  been  fur  a lorig  time  before.  To 
1310,  John  came  over  to  Ireland  in  perfon  srith  an 
army,  with  a defign,  at  be  faid,  to  reduce  his  refrac- 
tory nobles  to  a fimfe  of  their  duty.  More  than  30 
IriA  chiefii  waited  upon*  him  immediately  to  do  him- 
homage  : white  three  of  the  EngliA  barons,  Hugh  and 
Walter  de  Laceyaod  William  dc  Braufia  fled  to  France. 

The  king,  at  the  defire  of  his  IriA  fubjefts,  granted* 
them,  for  their  inforraatson,  a regular  code  and  char- 
ter of  laws,  to  be  depofited  in  the  exchequer  of  Dub- 
lin, under  the  king’s  feal.  For  the  regular  and  effec- 
tual execution  of  thefe  laws,  befides  the  eflabliAment 
of  the  king’s  couru  of  judicature  in  Dablcn,  there  wa« 
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mw  i a<w  and  moreamplt  divrfionof  the  king'f 
"■  ■ laiidt  of  Irchind  into  coaoties,  where  fhcriRi^  and 
minj  other  ofiicert,  were  appointed.  Thefe  coontlca 
were,  Dubiia,  Meath.  Kildare,  Ar^ial,  now  called 
I.9Kvthy  Kttberlagh.  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Kerry,  XJmcnc,  Tipperary  ; which  marka  the 
extent  ofthe  KngliiK  domitiiona  at  thia  time  as  copfined 
to  a part  of  L.eiader  and  Muiiftcr,  and  to  thofe  parts 
of  Meath  and  Argial  which  lie  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
fter,  as  now  dchn^.  Before  hit  departure,  the  king 
gave  liberty  to  John  de  Crey,  b<fftop  of  Norarich, 
whom  he  appointed  governor,  to  coin  money  of  the 
fame  weight  with  tl^i  of  England ; and  which,  by  royal 
proclamation,  was  made  curreni  in  England  as  well  as 
Ireland. 

This  eccleftsftical  governor  U fatd  to  hive  managed 
nfftirs  fo  happily,  that  during  thr  violent  contdU  bc> 
tween  J<>hn  and  hit  barons.  Ireland  enjoyed  an  unofual 
degree  of  tranquillity.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  however, 
that  thii  unhappy  country  was  st  this  or  indeed  any 
snher  period,  till  the  cod  of  Queen  Elixabeth’s  reign, 
perfedUy  free  from  diforderi,  only  they  were  contined 
to  thofe  diftridU  moil  remote  from  the  EogUfh  govem> 
^ menu  In  tin;,  the  cummotiuni  were  renewed  thro* 
JteUpfe*  ^ke  immeafurable  ambitloa  and  contentions  of  the 
inco  ir«  for*  EngUfh  barons,  who  dtfpifed  all  controul,  and  op- 
mtr  ftare  prcHed  the  iohabrtaots  in  a terrible  manner.  The 
n^r  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

^ * encouraged  them  to  defpife  the  royal  authority  { they 

were  ever  the  fecret  enemies,  and  fometimes  the  avowed 
adverfarira,  of  each  other}  and  in  many  places  where 
they  had  obtained  fettlcments,  the  natives  were  6rA 
driven  into  iofurredions  by  their  cruelty,  and  then jpu- 
aiftxcd  with  double  cniehy  for  their  re6flaoce.  The 
£ng)iAi  laws,  which  tended  to  puoith  the  authors  of 
cheic  outrages,  were  fcomed  by  an  imperious  ariilo* 
untie  fa^ion,  who,  in  the  phrenxy  of  rapine  and 
ambition,  trampled  on  the  mod  fahitary  inftitutions. 
Id  mil,  a remondrance  was  preiented  to  the  king 
againfl  this  dangetotss  negle^  and  fufpenfton  of  the 
laws } which  he  anfwcred  by  a mandate  to  the  chief 
governor,  diredihg  that  the  whole  body  of  nobility, 
■nights,  free  tenants,  and  bsiliA  of  the  feveral  coun- 
ties, fhould  be  convened ; that  the  charter  of  Englifh 
kwB  and  cuftomt  received  from  king  John,  and  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  oath,  Ihould  be  read  over  in 
Iheir  prefence  t that  they  (hould  be  direded  for  the 
feture  dridlf  to  obferve  and  adhere  to  thefe  } and  that 
proclamation  ftiould  be  made  in  every  county  of  Ire- 
land, AriAly  enjoining  obedience,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  Lands  and  tenemeats.  How  little  was  produ- 
ced by  this  Older,  we  may  learn  from  another,  dated  in 
1146  ; where  the  barons  are  commanded,  for  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  land,  to  fermk  it  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  England. 

geerKve  Nothing  indred  can  be  conceived  more  terrible  than 
depravstionthe  (late  of  Ireland  dtsving  the  reign  of  Henry  111. 
al  msoBcrs. of  ^ ranks  appear  to  have  been  funk  in  the 
low^  <lcgree  of  depravity.  The  powerful  Englilh 
lords  not  only  fubverted  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the 
people,  by  refuAng  to  admit  the  kihitary  laws  of  their 
own  country,  but  behaved  with  the  utmoft  iojuftioe 
and  violrace  to  the  nativea  who  did  not  enjoy  the  be- 
nefits of  the  EngliOi  conftitution.  'Fhe  cl^gy  appear 
to  bavc^eca  equally  abaadoaed  isith  the  rdt;  not  u- 
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deed  could  it  be  otherwise ; for  through  the  partiali-  Ireland, 
ties  of  Henry  himfelf,  the  aegleded,  the  a'ortblefs,  and  - * 

the  depirlTed  among  the  EogliOi  clergy,  found  refuge 
in  the  church  of  Ireland.  What  were  tire  maoners  of 
thefe  clergy,  will  appear  from  the  following  petition  of  • 

a widow  to  king  Edward  I. 

**  Margaret  le  Biunde,  of  Calhel,  petitions  our  lord 
the  king’s  grtce,  that  fhe  may  have  her  inberitance 
which  ^e  recovered  at  ClonmcU  before  the  king’a 
judi;^,  dec.  agaioll  David  Macmackerwayt  bilhop  of 
Ulhcl. 

*'  //rm,  the  fatd  Margaret  petitions  redrefs  on  ac- 
count that  her  father  was  killed  by  the  (aid  bilhop. 

**  /tern,  for  the  imprifonmeDt  of  (ter  grandfather 
and  mother,  whom  hr  (hut  up  and  detained  in  pri- 
fon  until  they  perifhed  by  famine,  becaufe  they  at- 
tempted to  feek  redrefs  for  the  death  of  their  fon,  fa- 
ther of  your  petitioner,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  fald 
bilhop. 

**  /tm,  for  the  death  of  her  fix  brothers  and  fifiers, 
who  were  (larved  to  rlralh  by  the  faid  bilhop,  becaufe 
he  Had  their  irheritance  In  bis  hands  at  the  time  he 
killed  their  father. 

**  And  it  IS  to  be  noted,  that  the  faid  bilhop  had 
built  an  abbey  in  the  city  of  Calhel,  00  the  king's 
lands  granted  for  this  purpofe,  which  he  hath  filled 
with  rubbers,  who  murder  the  Englifii,  and  drpoptv- 
Ute  the  country ; and  that  when  the  council  of  our 
lord  the  king  attempts  to  take  cognixsnee  of  the  of- 
fence, he  fulminates  the  (eatcoce  of  excommuoi cation  » 

againll  them. 

**  It  is  to  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  fatd  Ntargvet  has 
five  times  crolTed  the  Irilh  fca.  Wlierefore,  (he  peti- 
tions for  God’s  fake,  that  the  king’s  grace  will  have 
compaflion,  and  that  (he  may  be  admitted  to  take  pof- 
fedtan  of  her  inheritance. 

**  It  is  farther  to  be  noted,  that  the  aforefaid  bi(hop 
hath  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  many  other  £nglt(h- 
meo  befidea  that  of  her  father  } and  that  the  afore(aid 
Margaret  bath  many  times  obtained  writs  of  our  lord 
the  king,  but  to  no  effetl,  by  reafoa  of  the  influence 
and  bribery  of  the  faid  bilhop. 

**  She  furtlter  petitioas,  for  God’s  (ake,  that  (he 
may  have  cods  and  damages,  Ac/* 

Matters  continued  in  the  Came  deplorable  (Ute  du-  ^ 
ring  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  with  this  additional  grie-  Mule  atte» 
vance,  that  the  kingdom  was  infelled  by  invaftona  of'^'*”'^ 
the  Scota.  The  Englilh  monarch  indeed  policllicd  all 
that  prudence  and  valour  which  were  ncccliary  to  have 
reduced  the  Uland  to  a ftate  of  tranquility  ( but  his 
project  of  conquertag  Scotland  left  him  but  kule  leifuise 
to  attend  to  the  diftra^ed  lisle  of  Ireland.  Certain  it 
b,  however,  that  the  grievous  dklrefa  of  that  couotrr 
gave  him  great  uneafineCa  } lb  that  he  tnofmitud  h4  * 
mandate  to  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  reqniring  them  to 
ioterpofe  their  fpiritual  authnrity  for  componag  the 
public  diforders,  Aiiout  the  (ame  time,  tbe  liifli  who 
lay  contiguous  to  the  Eogltfli,  and  who  dsvek  among 
them,  preCented  a petitioo  to  the  king,  offering  to  • 
pay  him  8000  merks,  upon  condition  tl^t  they  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Englifir  fubjcAs.  To-- 
this  petition  be  retured  a favourable  anfwer } but  bia 
good  intentions  were  defeated  by  the  Itcemious  nafai- 
lity,  who  knew  that  thefe  laws  would  have  circum*- 
Cc^ed  their  rapacious  views,  and  controulcd  tbeiar 
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‘TrcUn^.  yJoJenr?  anJ  cppreffion.  PeiJlioni  of  the  fame  kind 
!"  - were  f<;<rcral  limcft  repealed  dunp;;  thi»  reign,  but  as 

often  defeated  ; though  fome  means  were  ufed  far 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  fuch  as  the  frequent  call- 
ing of  parliaments,  appointing  iherifTs  in  fome  new 
counties, 

Thefc  means  were  not  altogether  without  effect. 
They  fer-k-cd  to  give  fome  check  10  the  diforderi  of 
• the  realm,  though  by  no  means  to  terminate  or  fubdue 

them.  The  incurlions  of  the  natives  were  repreffed, 
and  the  F.nghih  lords  begin  to  live  on  better  terms 
with  each  ether;  and,  tn  15(1,  under  Edward  It. 
the  inoK  poweifu!  of  them  were  reconciled  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Maurice  and  Thomas  Fitz  john,  afterwards 
the  heads  of  the  IDiidrious  houfes  of  Defmon  and  Kil- 
dare, to  two  daughters  of  the  carl  of  Wider.  Bat  juft 
at  this  happy  period,  when  the  nation  feemed  to 
have  fome  profpcdl  of  tranquillity,  more  dreadful  ca- 
7nv>fivi  of  lamities  than  any  hitherto  related  vrere  about  to  take 
the  Stots  place.  The  Scots  had  jull  recovered  their  liberty  tin* 
reqm*of  Robert  Bruce,  and  were  now  in  no  danger  of  being 

£d*vdfj  If.  enflaved  by  a foreign  power.  Edward,  the 

king's  brother,  as  a rccompcncc  for  his  fcrvlcci,  de- 
manded a lharc  of  the  royal  authority.  This  was  refu- 
-fed  by  Robert,  and  Edward  was  for  the  prefeat  faiisfied 
by  being  dcclirtd  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  But 
the  king,  wtftly  confidcring  the  necclTtty  of  finding 
out  fome  employment  for  a youth  of  fneh  an  afpinng 
and  ambitious  difpofition,  pointed  out  to  hU  brother 
the  ifland  of  Ireland,  the  conqnell  of  which  would  be 
eafy,  on  account  of  the  diftrarted  date  in  which  It  al* 
moil  always  was,  and  which  would  make  him  an  inde- 
pendent fovercign.  This  propofol  was  eagerly  em- 
braced by  Edward,  and  every  thing  neceffaiy  for  the 
expedition  immediately  got  ready.  On  the  25th  of 
May  1315,  he  landed  on  the  north-eadern  coad  of 
Ireland  with  600C  men,  to  afff’rt  his  claim  to  the  To- 
vereignty  of  this  kingdom.  The  Iriih  lords  of  Uliler, 
who  had  invited  and  encouraged  him  to  this  enter- 
prise, were  now  prepared  to  receive  their  new  monarch, 
flocked  with  cagernefB  to  his  ftandard,  and  prepared 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  common  enemy. 
Their  progrefs  was  marked  by  defoUtion  and  carnage. 
The  Englilh  fcttlers  were  flaughtcied,  or  driven  from 
their  poffelllons,  their  Cadies  levelled  with  the  ground, 
end  their  towns  fet  on  fire.  The  Engliih  lords  were 
neither  prepared  to  refill  the  invafion,  nor  fufficiently 
united  among  thcmfelvcs.  The  confequcnce  was,  that 
the  enemy  for  fome  time  met  with  no  intemiption.  J\.n 
intolerable  fcarcity  of  provi&ons,  bowever,  prevented 
Bruce  from  purfuing  his  advantages ; and  though  his 
brother  landed  in  Ireland  with  a powetftil  army,  the 
famine  prevented  him  from  being  of  any  cffential  ler- 
iiice.  The  forces  which  he  left  behind  him,  however, 
proved  of  confidrrabic  advantage;  and  by  means  of  this 
reinforcement,  be  was  enabled  to  take  the  city  of 
Carrickfergiii.  ^ 

The  terrible  devaffations  committed  by  Bruce  and 
his  affociatei,  now  induced  fome  Englifh  lords  to  enter 
into  an  affooation  to  defend  their  polTrffioni,  and  repel 
thefe  invaders.  For  this  purpofe,  they  raifed  a conli- 
derable  body  of  forces ; which  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment with  Fcdlim  prince  of  Connaught,  one  of  Bruce's 
principal  allies,  entirely  defeated  and  killed  him  with 
4ooo  of  his  men.  Thk  defeat,  however,  bad  very 


little  cffefl  on  the  operations  of  Bruce  himfeT.  He  ireUsi* 
ravaged  the  country  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  traverfed 
the  dillrift  of  Offory,  and  penetrated  into  Munfier, 
deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The 
Eogltlb  continued  to  augment  their  army,  tiH  at  WX 
it  amounted  to  30,000  men ; and  then  Bruce,  no  longer 
able  tooppofe  fuch  a force,  found  it  nccelfarr  to  retire 
into  the  province  of  Ulfter.  His  retreat  was  effected 
with  great  ditRculty  ; and  during  the  time  of  his  io- 
adivity,  the  diilreiles  of  his  army  increafed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  are  faid  to  have  fed  upon  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  companion!.  At  tail  an  end  was  put 
to  the  fufferings  and  the  life  of  this  adventurer  in 
the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  1318,  where  he  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Engiilb  under  Sir  Robert  Bitming- 
ham.  A brave  Englifh  knight,  named  Maupai,  hadJjjj^ 
rufhed  forward  to  encounter  Bruce  htmfclf,  and  both 
antagonifl)  had  killed  each  other ; the  body  of  Mau- 
pat  being  found,  after  the  battle,  (Irctched  upon  that 
of  Bruce.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  been  advancing 
with  powerful  fuccours  to  his  brother ; but  Edward, 
confident  of  vi^ory,  refufed  to  wait  his  arrival ; and 
Robert,  on  bearing  of  his  brother’s  death,  inflantly 
retired. 

The  defeat  of  the  Scottilh  invaders  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  diflurbances  of  this  unhappy  country.  'I'he 
contentioris  of  the  Englifh  with  one  another,  of  the 
Irifh  with  the  Englifh,  and  among  themfelvei,  fliU 
kept  the  ifland  in  a (late  of  the  utmoft  barbarity  and 
confufion.  An  attempt  was  made  indeed,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  to  eilablilh  an  univerlUy  in  Dublip ; 
but  for  want  of  ptoper  encouragement  the  infliiution 
fir  fome  time  languifhed,  and  then  expired  amidll 
the  confufion  and  anarchy  of  the  C'luntry.  The  reign 
of  Edward  III.  proved  not  much  more  favourable  than  ft 
preceding  times  had  been.  He  was  too  much 
up  with  the  idea  of  conquering  France,  to  pay  much  u^jer  El- 
regard  to  the  interefls  of  Ireland.  The  uuliappy  witiiUI.j 
people,  indeed,  fcnfible  of  their  own  miferies,  peti- 
tioned the  king  to  admit  all  his  fubjci^is  in  Ireland  to 
a participation  of  the  Englifh  laws  ; but  the  peiiiion  . 
being  delivered  as  ufual  to  the  chief  governor,  and 
laid  before  the  parliament,  it  was  either  ctandeflincly 
defeated  or  openly  lejeAed.  A new  fceoe  of  tumult 
and  bloodfhcd  immediately  enfued  ; which  st  lall  pro- 
duced an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  all  Irifh- 
roen,  or  Eoglifhmen  manied  and  having  cilates  in 
Ireland,  from  bearing  any  public  office  whatever.— > 

This,  inftead  of  having  a tendency  to  promote  peace, 
made  the  difoiders  much  greater  than  before ; and  at 
lad  produced  a remonflrance  from  the  dates  met  at 
Kilkenny,  in  which  they  gtievouQy  complain  not  only 
of  the  dtfordert  of  the  kingdom,  but  alfo  of  the  enn- 
AuA  of  the  king  hirefelf  in  the  ediA  above  mentioned  : 
and  to  this  remonflrance  the  king  thought  proper  to 
give  a gracious  and  condefeending  anfwer,  in  order  to 
procure  from  Ireland  the  fuccours  he  wanted  in  his 
expedition  againd  France. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  mere  promifes,  unaf- 
fided  by  any  vif^orous  exertion,  could  make  tlie  leaf! 
alteration  in  tbe  date  of  a kingdom  involved  in  fo 
much  mifery.  Tbe  diforders,  however,  at  UH  became 
infupportable  to  the  inhabitants  themfelvcs ; and  a 
parliament  was  fummoned  in  1 367,  the  rcfult  of  which 
was  the  famous  ftatutc  of  Kilkenny.  The  . preamble 
• to 
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to  thU  »a  tecitMf  that  the  Engllih  hid  bccomf  mere 
Irifh  in  their  Isn^uage,  namei,  apparel,  lod  manner 
ofliTing;  had  rej^ed  the  EngliOi  latea,  and  fubmittrd 
to  thofe  of  the  liilh,  with  whom  tlu;y  hid  united  by 
marriage-allianee,  to  the  ruin  of  the  comnion-weihh. 
— >It  wu  therefore  enaded,  that  marriage,  nurture  of 
infants,  &c.  with  the  Iriili,  fliould  be  confidered  and 
pumihed  u high  trcafun.»Agaia,  if  any  man  of 
English  race  fhall  ufe  an  IrKh  name,  the  Iriih  lan- 
guage, or  the  Iriih  apparel,  or  any  mode  01  cudom  of 
the  Iriih,  the  aC^  protrides,  that  he  fhall  forfeit  Undi 
and  tenements,  until  he  hath  given  fecurity  in  the 
court  of  chancery  to  conform  in  every  particular  to  the 
Enclilh  manners  ; or  if  he  have  no  lands,  that  he  fhall 
be  imprifoned  till  the  like  fecurity  be  given.  The 
Brehon  law  w.as  pronounced  to  be  a pernicious  cullom 
and  innovation  lately  introduced  among  the  EnglilK 
fubje^  ; and  it  was  therefore  ordained,  that  in  all 
thar  controverfres  they  fhould  be  governed  by  the 
common  law  of  Knglaml ; and  that  whoever  fhould 
fubmit  to  the  Iriih  jutifdifUon,  Ihould  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  As  the  Englilh  had  been  ac- 
cuftsmed  to  make  war  or  peace  wjth  the  bordering 
Jrilh  at  pleafure,  they  were  now  exprefily  prohibited 
from  lev)’ing  war  without  fptcial  warrant  from  the 
flate.^It  was  alfo  made  higlity  penal  for  tlie  Kn^- 
lilh  to  permit  their  irifh  neighbours  to  grare  their 
lands,  to  prefent  them  to  eccleGaltical  benefices,  or  to 
receive  them  into  monafteries  or  religious  houfes  1 to 
entertain  their  bards,  who  perverted  their  imagina- 
tions by  romantic  tales } or  their  news-tellers,  who 
feduced  them  by  falfc  repoils.  — It  was  made  felony  to 
impofc  or  cefa  any  forces  upon  the  Englilh  fuhJcA 
againll  his  will.  And  as  the  royul  liberties  and  fraii- 
chifes  w’cre  become  fan^uaries  for  malefactors,  ex- 
prefi  power  was  given  to  the  king's  ihcrifTs  to  enter 
into  ^1  franchifes,  and  there  to  apprehend  felons  and 
traitors.— LafUy,  betaufc  the  great  lords,  when  they 
levied  forces  for  the  public  fcrvice,  a€ted  with  partia- 
lity, and  laid  unequal  burdens  upon  the  fubjedts,  it  was 
ordained  that  four  wardens  of  the  peace  in  everv  coun- 
ty fhould  adjudge  what  men  and  armour  every  lord  or 
tenant  Ihould  provide.— The  ftatute  was  promiilged 
with  particular  folemniiy  ; and  the  fpiritual  lords,  the 
better  to  enforce  obedience,  denounced  an  rxcommu- 
nicaiion  on  thofe  who  fhould  prefame  to  violate  it  in 
any  inftancc. 

This  (latuie,  it  is  evident,  could  not  tend  to  pro< 
mote  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  I’his  could  only  have 
been  done  by  rcinovinglhe  animofity between  the  native 
Irifh  and  Englilh  ; but  fo  far  was  the  llatute  of  Kil- 
kenny from  having  any  tendency  of  this  kind,  that  it 
mani^tUy  tended  to  incrcafe  the  hatred  between  them. 
During  the  whole  of  this  reign,  therefore,  the  ftale 
of  the  Iriih  government  continued  to  be  greatly  difor- 
dered  and  embrbiled.  The  Engllfh  intereft  gradually 
declined  ; and  the  connexions  of  the  king’s  fubjeXs 
with  the  original  inhabitants,  occafioned  by  their  vici- 
nity and  neceflary  intercourfe,  in  defpite  of  all  legal 
injunXions,  obliged  the  king  to  relax  the  feverity  of 
the  ftatutes  of  Kilkenny,  iu  cafes  where  they  proved 
impraXicabIr,  or  oppreffive  in  the  execution.  The 
perpetual  hofUlity,  however,  in  which  the  different 
parties  lived,  proved  an  effeXaal  bar  to  the  introduc- 
tsQii  of  thofe  arU  which  cootribuie  to  the  comfort  and 
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icr>nement  of  manki  td.  Even  foieign  merchants  could  bc’vW.  • 
not  venture  into  fuch  a dangerous  country  without  par- 
ticular  letters  of  proteXion  from  the  throne.  The 
perpetual  fucceflion  of  new  adventurers  from  EnglanJ, 
ltd  by  intercll  or  nccelTity,  ferwd  only  to  inflame  dif* 
fention,  inftead  of  introduci^  any  cireiitial  improve- 
ment. Lawyers  fent  from  England  were  noturiuully 
infufficient,  if  not  corrupt;  and,  as  fuch,  had  frequent- 
ly been  the  ob'cXs  of  comphiiut.  The  clergy  weic  a 
mean  grovelling  race,  totally  induenced  by  the  crown. 

Even  prelates  were  commonly  made  the  inferior  agents 
of  government  in  collcXing  forces,  and  railing  war 
Bgainft  the  iriih  enemy  ; but  were  not  to  be  enticed 
into  this  fcrvice,  except  by  remittances  from  the  ex- 
chequer. Attendance  in  parliament  they  dreaded  as 
the  greatcH  hardfhlp  ; and  either  recurred  to  mean 
excufes  to  avert  the  penalty  of  abfence,  orfued  to  the 
king  to  be  exempted  by  patent  from  contributiug  or 
affenting  to  thofe  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  go- 
verned. 

In  this  deplorable  fituatlon  the  kingdom  continued 
till  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  who  laid  the  foundation  the  Gn^l.As 
of  the  future  civiliaailon  0/  the  Iriih,  as  he  alfo  did  of  revivrt  y>n- 
thc  Englilh  nation.  This  he  cffedcl  by  enaXing  fomc  y” 
falutary  laws,  and  appointing  faithful  and  aXive  go- 
vernoTS  to  fee  them  put  in  execution.  Of  ihcfc  go- 
vernors Sir  Edward  Poyriings  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  (late.  During  his 
adminiflration  w*as  cnaXed  the  law  knowm  by  the  name 
of  Poynm^'t  La'Oft  and  wliich  hath  llnce  been  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  much  political  debate.  The  purport  of  it  wai,  4<5 
That  no  parliament  fhould  be  held  in  that  ilUnd  with*  P"TningV 
out  firll  giving  notice  to  the  king  of  England,  andac-'*^’ 
quainting  him  with  the  aXs  to  paiTcd  in  tliat  par- 
liament t neither  Ihould  any  aX  pa;Ttd,  or  any  parlia- 
ment held,  without  the  approbation  of  (be  king  and 
council,  be  deemed  valid.  Thus  whs  the  power  of  the 
tuibulciit  barons  greatly  broken  ; and  the  governor, 
not  having  it  in  his  power  to  afTcmblc  parliaments 
when  he  pUafed.  became  a perfon  of  much  lefs  con- 
fcqueoce.  The  whole  Irifh  legillation  alfo  became  de- 
pendent on  that  of  England,  and  hath  ever  fiacc  conti- 
nued to  be  fo. 

Erom  this  time  we  may  date  the  revival  of  the  Eng- 
liih  power  in  Ireland  ; which  from  the  Scottilh  war  In 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  had  gradually  declined  into 
a miferablc  and  precarious  Aate  of  weaknefs.  The  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  which  had  at  lall  been  defied, 
infulted,  and  rejeXed,  even  in  the  Englifh  icrritoiy, 
was  rcflored  and  confirmed,  and  the  rebellions  vIgo- 
roufly  oppofed  and  fupprcfl'ed.  The  feignory  of  the 
Biitiih  crown  over  the  whole  body  of  the  Irifh,  which 
in  former  reigns  Teemed  to  have  been  totally  forgotten, 
was  DOW  formally  claimed  and  aflerted,  and  foroc  of  the 
mod  ferocious  chieftains  by  their  roarriage-conneXioae 
became  the  avowed  friends  of  the  EagUlh  power.  An 
ignominious  tribute,  called  the  BJacL  Henit  was  indeed 
ftiU  paid  to  fame  chieftains;  but  their  hofUliiici  were 
oppofed  and  chaftifed,  and  even  in  their  own  diflrtXs 
they  were  made  to  feel  the  fuperiority  of  Englilh  go- 
vernment. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Iriili  affairs 
were  negleXed ; and  the  diforders,  which  had  only 
been  checked,  and  never  thoroughly  eradicated,  re- 
turned as  uTual.  lliry  were  further  promoted  by  the 
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IMadO.  innovatio&i  in  religion  which  the  king  introduced,  and 
• ' ” which  were  cxcctdiogif  dt(iigreeable  both  to  English 

and  Irifh.  The  Reformation,  however,  continued  to 
make  (omc  progrcfc,  though  (lowly,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and  even  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  ; 
for  ai  the  perfecutioodid  not  reach  thither,  many  Pro* 
tdUnta  fled  to  Ireland  in  order  to  avoid  the  queen's 
47  cruelty.  I'he  machination!  of  the  Spaniards  agatnft 
queen  EliialKth  excited  the  Irifc  to  frc(h  infurrec* 
en!ied  in  Spain,  indeed,  not  only  encou* 

Therein  raged  the  natives  in  thofe  infarrettioo!,  but  a^ually 
4>f  queen  fent  over  troop!  to  affift  them  in  driving  out  the 

dUaabeth.  .altogether.  This  they  had  well  nigh  eflie^ed; 

but  the  Spaniards  upon  feeing  an  army  of  Irilh  de* 
feated  by  an  handful  of  their  enemies  were  fo  much 
provoked  that  they  furrendered  all  the  placet  they  had 
made  themfclvca  maflert  of^  and  even  offered  to  afliik 
'the  Knglilh  in  reducing  the  rel>ela  ; though  it  wa«  not 
thought  proper  to  accept  of  thrir  a(5ilancc.  'llie 
■ confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  lri(h,  abandoned 
by  thefe  alliea,  were  unable  to  carry  on  the  war ; and 
the  grand  rebel  O^eal  »f  Tirowen,  or  Tirone,  after 
much  treachery,  evaflun,  and  many  pretended  fubmif- 
'fions  was  at  lad  obliged  to  fubmit  in  good  earucil.  He 
fell  upon  bis  knee»  before  the  deputy,  and  petitioned 
for  mercy  with  an  air  and  afpe^f  of  diArefs.  He  fub* 
-feribed  hit  fubmiHion  in  the  mod  ample  manner  and 
■form.  He  implored  the  queen's  gmeious  commifera* 
•tioD ; and  humbly  fued  to  be  reflortd  to  his  dignity, 
and  the  ffate  of  a fubjed,  which  he  hadjullly  forfeit* 
fCd.  He  utterly  Tcnouoced  the  name  of  0Weis/,  which 
* he  had  affumed  on  account  of  the  great  veneration  io 

which  it  was  h>Ul  among  the  Irilh.  He  khjtirrd  all 
foreign  p^wer,  and  «11  dependency  except  on  the 
.crown  of  England  { refigned  all  claim  to  any  lands  ex* 
.cepting  fuch  at  (hould  be  conferred  upon  him  by  let* 
•ters  patent  t promihng  at  the  fame  time  to  afliil  the 
ftate  in  abohihing  all  barbaroui  cuftonu,  and  eflabliffiing 
law  and  c.'vHI^y  among  his  people*  'I'he  lord  deputy, 
on  the  333vt  of  the  queen,  proroifed  a foil  pardon  to 
him  and  all  his  followers  | to  hitnfclf  the  reffnration 
of  his  bluod  and  honour!,  with  a new  patent  for  his 
lands,  except  fume  portions  refeived  for  certain  chief- 
tains received  into  favour,  and  fome  for  the  ufe  of 
£nglini  garrifons 

No  infurgent  now  remained  in  this  kingdom  who 
had  not  obtained  or  fued  for  mercy.  Many,  indeed, 
were  driven  by  necefBty  to  the  continent,  and  earned 
a fubfiiiencc  by  ferving  in  the  armies  of  Spain  ; and 
thus  a race  of  ItiOi  cailea  was  trained  to  arms  filed 
with  a malignant  refeotmeot  againft  the  EogUlh.  Thua 
ihe  honour  of  reducing  all  the  eacmics  of  the  crown  of 
England  in  this  idand.  after  a continued  contelt  for 
440  years,  wii  refer ved  for  the  arms  of  Elixabeth.  The 
ghafllinefs  of  famine  and  clcfolaTion  Vaa  now  fumewhat 
S!corbic»nt  by  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity*  Indeed, 

prices  nf  from  the  mod  authentic  accounts,  thtf  pricea  of  pro- 
firoviiieoi  were  fo  high,  that  conddcTing  the  value  of 

money  at  that  time,  it  is  fiwpriling  how  the  inh^i* 
tacts  could  fubGft.  From  at  account  of  the  rates  of 
provifioni  tsken  by  the  mayor  of  Dublin  in  160s,  it 
appears,  'lliat  wheat  had  lilen  from  46  •-  to  9I.  the 
4)uattcr;  bnrley-malt  from  lOf  (045  s the  barrel  1 
«at  malt  from  5 «.  to  aaa.  the  barrel;  peafe  from 
c s to  4O8.  the  peck ; oats  from  3s  4d.  to  20s  tho 


barrel;  beef  from  26  s 8d.  to  8 I.  thecarcafe;  nut*  Iftlxsi 
ton  from  3 s.  to  j6s.  the  carcafe  ; veal  from  101.  to  ^ 'v  — ^ 
39  s.  the  carcafe  ; a lamb  from  1 a d.  to  6 s. ; a pork 
from  8 s.  to  to  s. 

Under  James  I.  Ireland  began  to  affiime  a quite  dT-iysirA 
ferent  appearance.  That  monarch  valued  himlelf  uponnti'b«q^ 
promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  made  it  hi&  lludy 
civilize  his  barbarous  In(h  fuhjecls.  By  repeated  con* 
fpiraciesand  rebellions,  a vail  trad  of  Und  had  cfchcat* 
ed  to  the  crown  in  fix  northern  counties,  TyreouncI, 

BOW  called  Dornttgait  Tirone,  Derry,  Farminagh,  Ca- 
van, and  Armagh,  amounting  to  alwut  500,000  acres ; 
a tract  of  country  covered  with  woodn,  where  rebels 
and  banditti  found  a fecure  refuge,  and  which  was  de* 
ftined  to  lie  walle  without  the  timely  interpofition  of 
government.  James  refolved  to  difpofe  of  thefe  lands 
in  fuch  a manner  as  might  introduceall  the  happy  con* 
fequcDces  of  peace  and  cultivation.  He  caufed  lurvryi 
to  be  taken  of  the  fcveral  counties  where  the  new  frt* 
tlementi  weic  to  be  cflabliihed  ; dcfcribed  particularly 
the  date  of  each  ; pointed  out  the  lituations  proper 
for  the  eredUuna  of  towns  andcaHles;  delineated  the 
charaders  of  the  Irifh  chiefuini,  the  manner  in  which 
they  (hould  be  treated,  the  temper  and  circumffsnces 
of  the  old  inhabitants,  the  nVhts  of  the  new  pur- 
chafers,  and  the  claims  of  both ; together  with  the 
impediments  to  fonner  plaataiioas,  and  the  methods  of 
removing  them. 

At  his  inffance  it  *ai  refolved,  that  the  perfons  to 
whom  lands  were  alligned  Ihould  be  either  new  under- 
takers from  Great  Britain,  efpccially  from  Scotland,  or 
/trvitori,  aa  they  were  called ; that  Is,  men  who  had 
for  fome  time  ferved  in  Ireland,  either  in  civil  or  miH* 
lary  offices ; or  old  Irilh  t^ieftalns  or  captains.  A* 
mong  the  lift  were  included  even  tbofe  Irilh  who  bad 
engaged  In  the  rebeUioB  of  Tirone,  and  Uill  hsrbourcd 
their  fecret  difeontents.  To  gain  them,  if  poffible,  by 
favour  and  lenity,  they  were  treated  w ith  particular  in* 
dulgence.  Their  undcr-tenanta  and  fervants  were  al* 
lowed  to  he  of  their  own  religion;  and,  while  aH 
the  other  plantcra  were  obliged  to  take  tlie  oath  .of 
allegiance,  they  were  tacitly  excepted.  The  fervitore 
were  allowed  to  take  their  tenants  either  from  Ireland 
or  Britain,  provided  no  Popilli  rccufants  were  admit- 
ted. The  Briiilh  undertakers  were  confined  to  their 
own  countrymen. 

In  the  plantations  which  had  been  formerly  attemp- 
ted, the  irilh  and  Engiilh  had  been  mixed  together, 
from  a fond  imagmatiuo  that  the  one  would  have  learn- 
ed civility  and  mduftry  from  the  other.  But  expe- 
rience had  now  difeovrred,  that  this  intercourfe  ferved 
only  to  make  the  irilh  envy  the  fuperior  comforts  of 
their  Engiilh  neighbours,  and  to  take  the  advantage 
of  a free  accefs  to  their  houfci  to  Aeal  their  goods  and 
plot  againft  their  lives.  It  was  therefore  darned  ne* 
edfary  to  plant  them  in  feparate  quaners  ; and  is  the 
cliokc  of  thefe  fituationa,  the  errora  of  former  times 
were  carefully  correded.  The  original  Englifli  adven- 
turers, on  their  firft  fettlemeot  in  Ireland,  were  capti* 
vated  by  the  fair  appearance  of  the  plain  and  open 
diftrids.  Here  they  creded  their  caKics  and  habiia- 
tiona  I and  forced  the  old  naiivet  into  the  woods  and 
mountaiivf,  tbeir  natural  forueffies.  There  they  kept 
ikomfelvcs  unknown,  living  by  the  milk  of  their  ktne, 
without  bulbaodry  or  tillage ; there  they  tnereafed  to 
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Irclaiu?.  incredible  nnmberi  by  promifcuout  genention ; and 
there  they  held  their  afTemblles,  and  formed  their 
coofpiraciet,  without  difeovery.  But  now  the  nurtbera 
Irifh  were  placed  in  the  mod  open  and  acceOiblc  parts 
of  the  country,  where  they  might  lie  under  the  clofe 
inrpedton  of  their  neighbours,  and  be  gradually  habi- 
tuated  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  To  the 
Britlfh  adventurers  were  af&gned  places  of  the  ^cateH 
flreogth  and  command  ; to  the  fervitors,  ftations  of 
the  greatefl  danger,  and  grcatcfl  advantage  to  the 
crown  : but  as  this  appeared  a peculiar  hardlhip,  they 
were  allowed  guards  and  entertainment,  until  thecoun> 
Cry  Ihould  be  quietly  and  completely  planted. 

The  experience  of  ages  had  fbown  the  inconvenience 
of  enormous  grants  to  particular  lords,  attcr>ded  with 
fuch  privileges  as  obllruded  the  adminlllration  of  civil 
government:  and,  even  in  the  late  rcigo,  favourite  un> 
dertakers  had  been  gratified  with  fuch  portions  of  land 
as  they  were  by  no  means  able  to  plant.  But,  by  the 
prefent  feheme,  the  lands  to  be  planted  were  divided 
in  three  different  proportions ; the  grcatcil  to  cnnCil 
of  20CO  English  seres,  the  leall  of  ICOO,  and  the 
middle  of  lyco.  One  half  of  tlic  efefarated  lands  in 
each  county  was  afligned  to  the  fmallcfl,  the  other 
moiety  divided  between  the  other  proportions:  and  the 
gciural  diftribtitions  being  thus  afeertained,  to  pre> 
vent  all  difputes  between  the  undertakers,  their  fettle* 
menu  in  the  refpective  diflridli  were  to  be  determined 
by  lot.  ElUtes  were  sfligned  to  ail,  to  be  held  of 
them  and  their  heirs.  The  undertakers  of  2000  acres 
were  to  liuld  of  tlie  k*ng  m caj^itri  ihqTc  of  1500,  by 
knights  fervice  ; thofe  of  1000,  in  common  fuccage. 
The  fifA  were  to  build  a calile,  and  tnclofe  a ftrong 
court  yard,  or  hexva  as  it  was  called,  wliliin  four 
years ; the  fecond,  to  hnilh  an  houfe  and  bawn  within 
two  years  ; and  the  third,  to  ioclufc  a hawn  ; for  even 
thi^  rude  fpccics  of  fortification  was  accounted  no  in* 
contidcrrthle  defence  againil  an  Irlfh  enemy.  The  firfl 
wtie  to  plant  upon  their  lands,  within  three  years,  48 
able  men  ofKnglifhor  Scotiilh  birth,  to  be  reduced  to 
20  families  t to  keep  a demefoe  of  6co  acres  in  their 
own  hands  { to  have  four  fee  farmers  on  120  acres 
each;  fix  leafe  holders,  each  on  ico  acres  t and  on 
the  rcfl,  eight  families  of  hufbandmrn,  artificers,  and 
cotia^'cra.  I'be  others  were  under  the  like  ebligstiuns 
propnrtionahly.  All  were,  for  five  years  after  the  date 
of  their  patents,  to  rcfidc  upon  their  lands  either  in 
perfon,  or  by  fuch  agents  as  fhould  be  approved  by 
the  Aate,  ami  to  keep  a ftifHcicnt  quantity  of  arms  for 
their  difcrce.  The  Brilifh  and  fcrvilors  were  not  to 
alienate  their  lands  to  mere  IriOi,  or  to  demife  any 
portions  of  them  to  fuch  petfons  as  fhould  rtfufe  to 
take  the  oaths  to  government ; they  were  to  let  them  at 
determined  1 enti,  and  for  no  fhorter  term  than  2 1 years 
or  three  lives.  The  houfesof  their  tenai  U were  to  be 
built  after  the  Englifli  fafhion,  and  united  together  in 
towns  or  villages.  They  had  power  to  erc^  manruri, 
to  hold  courtS'baron,  and  to  create  tenures.  The  old 
native*,  whofe  tenures  were  granted  in  fec-fimple,  to 
be  held  in  focca^c,  were  allowed  the  like  privileges. 
They  were  enjoined  to  fcl  their  lands  at  certain  rents, 
and  for  the  like  terms  as  the  other  undertakers  ; to 
take  no  Irift  exadions  from  their  inferior  tenants,  and 
to  oblige  them  to  forfakc  their  old  Scythian  cuflom  of 
wardering  with  their  cattle  from  place  to  place  for  pa* 
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Aure,  or  ereqgAa»x,  at  they  exiled  it ; to  dwdl  ia  Ireland, 
towns,  and  conform  to  the  Engltfh  manner  of  tillage 
and  hufbandry.  An  annual  rent  fmm  all  the  landt 
was  referved  to  the  crown  for  every  60  Englifh  acre*, 
fix  fhillingi  and  eight  pence  from  the  undertakers,  ten 
fhillings  from  fervitors,  and  13  fhilliogs  and  four  pence 
from  Irifh  natures.  But  for  two  years  they  were  ex- 
empt from  fuch  payments,  except  the  natives,  who 
were  nut  fubied  to  ihe  charge  of  traafportation.  What 
gave  particular  credit  to  this  underuking,  was  the  ca- 
pital part  which  the  city  of  London  was  prrfuaded 
to  take  in  it.  The  corporation  accepted  of  large 
grants  in  the  county  of  Derry  j they  engaged  to  ex- 
pend L.  20,000  on  the  plantation,  to  build  the  citiei 
of  Derry  and  Colerain,  and  fifpulated  for  fuch  privi- 
leges as  might  m.ike  their  fetricments  convenient  and 
rcfprAable.  As  a competent  force  was  nccclfary  to 
proted  this  infant  plantation,  the  king,  to  fupport 
the  cliarge,  inllituted  the  order  of  baronets,  an  here- 
ditary dignity,  to  be  conferred  on  a number  not 
exceeding  200  j each  of  whom,  on  pafllng  his  patent, 
was  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  fuch  a fum  as  would 
maintain  30  men  in  Ulftcr,  for  three  years,  at  8//. 
daily  pay. 

But  fcarcely  had  the  lands  been  alloucd  to  the  dif- 
ferent patentees,  when  confidcrable  portions  were  re- 
claimed by  the  clergy  as  their  rightful  property.  And 
fo  far  had  the  eftaics  of  the  northern  bifhopric*  beta 
embarraffed,  both  by  the  ufuipationi  ofthe  Irifh  lords, 
and  the  claims  of  patentees,  that  they  fcarcely  afford- 
ed a competent,  much  left  an  honourable,  pmvifion  for 
men  of  worth  and  learning,  while  the  Hate  of  the  p«-  1 

rochial  clergy  was  ftill  more  deplorable.  Mott  ofthe 
northern  churches  had  been  cither  deftroyed  in  the  late 
wars  or  had  fallen  to  ruin : the  benefices  were  fmall,  and 
either  fhamefully  kept  by  the  bifhops  in  the  way  of 
comroendam  or  fcqueftration  $ or  filled  with  miniAcrt 
as  fcandalous  as  their  income.  The  wretched  flock 
was  totally  abandoned  1 and  for  many  years  divine 
fervice  had  not  been  ufed  in  any  parifh  church  of  Ul- 
fter,  except  in  cities  and  great  towns.  To  remedy 
ihefc  ahufes,  and  to  make  feme  proper  provifion  for 
the  inflruAion  of  a people  immerftd  in  lamentable  ig- 
norance, the  king  ordained,  that  all  ecckfiaftical  land* 
fliould  be  reftorrd  to  their  rcfpcAive  fees  and  churches, 
and  that  all  lands  fhould  be  deemed  eccIefiiAical  from 
which  bifhops  had  in  former  times  received  rents  or 
penfions:  that  compofitions  fhould  be  made  with  the 
patentees  for  the  file  of  cathedral  churches,  the  refi- 
dences  of  bifhops  and  dignitaries,  and  other  church* 
lands  which  were  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  them  | 
who  were  to  receive  equivalents  if  they  compounded 
freely  I or  elfe  to  be  deprived  of  their  patents  as  the 
king  was  deceived  io  his  grant,  and  the  pofleffions  re- 
Aored  to  the  church.  To  provide  for  the  inferior 
clergy,  the  bifhops  were  obliged  to  refign  all  their  im- 
propriations, and  relinqoifh  theiythcs  paid  them  out 
of  parifhes,  to  the  refpe^livc  incumbents ; for  which 
ample  recompence  was  made  out  of  the  king's  Undf. 

Every  proportion  allotted  to  undertakers  was  made  a 
parifh,  with  a parochial  church  to  each.  The  tneum- 
bents,  befidcs  their  lythes  and  duties,  had  glcbe-landf 
afligned  to  them  of  60,  90,  or  1 20  acres  xccording  to 
the  extent  of  their  parties.  To  provide  for  a fuccef- 
fion  of  worthy  paAors,  frcc  fchools  were  endowed  m 
"1'  t the 
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Trctinif.  the  principal  towni,  and  conridcrahle  ^ranti  ofhndi  ilarci  to  the  dcrptciblci  Uzyt  aad  oppreffire  ftibordU  TnM. 
■"  y ■“'  conferred  n the  uutvcrfiiy  o"  D.iblin,  \rh*ch  had  natc  UndlorJs."  » ^ 

been  rc-dUbllfhed  by  queen  Eliaabeth,  together  with  Another  caofc  confided  in  the  TaWons 
the  advowfon  of  fix  parochial  churchca,  three  of  the  which  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  lay  upon  the  Iriih  the  hift 
)argeft»  and  three  of  the  middle  proportion  in  each  trade*  and  the  condant  and  great  preference  given  by  >)trcocteacL 
county.  government  to  the  Englilh  miniifaAurcra,  at  laft  produ*  ^ 

Such  ww  the  general  feheme  of  thit  fnmoui  northem  ced  the  moll  grieroua  dlfconteius  and  diftrdTca.  On  the 
plantation*  fo  honourable  to  the  king,  and  of  fuch  part  of  England  it  waa  fuppofed*  that  as  Ireland  hadnjit^ 
confeijoeoce  to  the  realm  of  Ireland*  Ita  happy  cf-  been  fiibdued  by  force  of  arms,  the  inhabitrnta  ought  andaf^ 
fe^la  were  immediately  perceived,  although  the  txecu-  in  every  refpeH  to  be  fubjrtl  to  the  viftoriooi  ftatc  ; 'he  Lia. 
tion  by  no  means  carrefponded  with  the  original  idea,  and  that  the  intcred  of  the  Englilh  ought  on  all 

Building*  were  flowly  crcAed  \ Britifh  tenants  were  occafions  to  be  confulted,  without  regarding  the  in- 

difficult  to  be  procured  in  fufficient  numbera  } the  old  comrcnicnces  which  might  enfue  to  the  Irifh.  A 

natirci  were  at  hand,  offered  higher  rent**  and  were  very  different  idea,  however,  was  tntertaioed  by  the 


Tveeived  into  ihofe  diilrii^B  from  which  it  wa»  intend- 
ed to  exclude  them.  In  this  paiticular,  the  London- 
er* were  accufed  of  being  notoriooffy  delinquent.  They 
aClf'J  entirely  by  agenm;  their  agents  were  interefted 
and  indolent,  and  therefore  readily  countenanced  thi* 
d.mgerou*  tulrufion  of  the  native*  ; an  error  of  which 
fufficient  caufc  was  afterward*  found  to  repetft.  For 
tlie  prefent,  -Ijowcvcr,  a number  of  loyal  and  indu- 
ftrious  inhabitant*  was  poured  into  the  northem  coun- 
ties, confiderablc  improvemcni*  made  by  the  planter*, 
anti  many  towns  crciled.  To  encourage  their  indu- 
Arr,  aud  advance  his  own  proje^,  the  king  w*a* 
pleated  to  incorporate  fcveral  of  ihefc  town*,  fo  that 
they  had  a light  of  tcprcfentation  in  the  Iriih  parlia- 
meiit. 

, dtfforbancc  that  now  rofued  was  from  the 

|ir»d  fmee  Popilh  party,  who  never  could  bear'to  fee  the  Prolc- 
Ibac  ujDc.  ^ant  religion  tftahliffud  m preference  to  their  ow'd, 
wl  ile  they  had  power  to  refill,  .‘\fcer  numbcrlcfs  in 
effcClual  macliinationt  and  compliinta*  their  fury  broke 
out  in  « terrible  maffaere  of  the  new  F.nglilh  fcttlcr*  in 
♦See  Brl>  'ht  year  i64t*.  The  affairs  of  Britain  were  at  that 
time  in  fuidi  confution,  that  the  rebellion  could  not  be 
—106.  .quelled  in  lef>  than  ten  year*;  during  which  time  the 
country  wa*  reduced  to  a moll  deplorable  fituation.  U 
recovered  again  under  CromwcU,  Charles  ll.  am!  the 
Ihnrt  reign  of  James  11.  On  the  accefiion  of  Wil- 
liam III.  matter*  were  once  more  thrown  Into  confu- 
fion  by  an  attempt  made  in  favour  of  the  exiled  mo- 
narch, who  came  over  thither  in  perfrm,  and  whofe 
bad  fuccefs  is  related  under  the  article  Britain, 
309  — 32y.  Since  that  time*  Ireland  hath  rc- 
covend  mifcrablc  fituaiion  in  which  It  was 

To  long  reduced.  A*  ret,'  however,  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing in  fuch  a flouriffitng  ftate  a*  either  South  or  North 
Britain.  One  great  obftacle  to  the  improvement  of 
Hie  kingdom  is  theextmic  poverty  and  oppnfliim  of 
the  common  people.  The  produce  of  the  kingdom, 
either  in  com  or  cattle,  is  not  above  two  thirds  at 
iBoft  of  what  by  good  cultivation  it  might  yield.  The 
high  roads  throughout  the  fouihern  and  weffern  parts 
jwe  lined  with  beggar*,  who  live  in  huts  or  cabbin* 
without  chimnie*,  or  any  covering  capable  of  defend- 
tni»  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  the  cold,  wind,  and 
rein.  **  It  is  a fcandal  (fays  a judicious  traveller* 
*“  who  lately  vifited  Ireland)  to  the  proprietors  of  thi« 
fertile  country,  that  there  i»  not  the  greateff  plenty  of 
good  com  and  hay  in  it ; but  fomc  of  the  bell  land  in 
the  king’s  romiaioo*  i*  fiiffircd  to  he  tom  in  pieces, 
mid  cultivated  in  the  vllcfl  maniur,  by  a fet  of  ahjitt 
■liicxable  occupier*  •,  who  arc  abfoluul)  no  better  than 


Iriih  themfelve*,  or  at  leaft  by  the  patriotic  purty  a- 
raong  them.  They  rejcAcd  all  notioos  of  dependence 
upon  the  Britifh  minitlry  and  parliament;  and  though 
they*  did  not  feruple  to  acknowledge  the  king's  rii'ht 
of  conquctl,  they  mofl  pofitively  denied  that  the  liri- 
tifh  parliament  lud  any  authority  whatever  over  them } 
and  therefore  looked  upon  the  reftrit^loni  laid  upon 
their  trade  a<  the  moH  grievous  and  intolerable  op- 
preffjtm 

In  the  year  1719,  according  to  Mr  Crawford,  theC^’^f-'^ 
oppreffitm  and  gticvancr$  of  Ireland  became 
inftippoitaSlc.  A caufc  relative  to  an  cffite*  betwixt 
Heller  Sherlock  and  Maurice  Anurfliy,  was  tried  be- 
fore the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland.  Here  the  lat- 
ter obtained  a decree  in  his  faviiur;  but,  on  an  appeal, 
the  fentence  was  reverfed  by  the  lords.  Ann-ffey  ap- 
pealed from  them  to  tl»e  Englilh  peers  ; who  having 
reverfed  the  judgement  of  ihofe  of  Ireland,  he  was  put 
in  poffofiifm  of  the  fubje^I  in  difpuie.  Sherlock  ap- 
pealed again  to  the  Irtlh  lords,  and  the  matter  became 
very  ferious.  It  »'as  propofed  to  the  coafideration  of 
the  judges,  \\nierher  by  the  laws  of  the  land  an  appeal 
lies  from  a drcrcc  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  IrtUmi 
to  the  king  in  parliament  in  Britain.  'Fh)*  qucllion 
being  determined  in  the  negative,  Mirdlock  was  again 
put  in  poffiffion  of  the  effatr.  A petition  was  fomc 
time  after  prefent<d  to  the  houfc  by  Ah  zander  Bur* 
rowes  Iheriff  of  Kldaie,  ftlting  fi>rth,  “ That  hfa  pre- 
deerffnr  in  office  had  put  Sheilock  in  polfinioii  of  the 
prrmiffe*;  that,  upon  hi*  cnirring  into  office,  a;i  injunc- 
tion, agTeeahle  to  the  urdrt  of  the  Knglilh  peer*,  iffued 
from  the  exchequer, rtquiiinghlm  toreilort  Maurice  An- 
nifley  to  the  poirtfiiou  uf  the  above  meniioned  lands;  and 
that,  not  dating  to  aA  in  coniradiAicm  to  the  order  of 
the  houfe,  he  was  fiaid.  In  coofequence  of  thi*,  be- 
ing afraid  left  he  Oiould  be  taken  iniocuilody,  he  durff 
not  come  in  to  pafs  hi*  acooiints;  and  for  this  he  wa* 
fined  L 1200."  His  cciulutfl  was  applauded  by  the  niffn."  l»e* 
Iriffi  lords,  who  commanded  the  fine*  impofed 
him  to  be  taken  .off;  and  in  a fhort  lime  after  drew  up 
a memorial  to  he  prrfcnled  to  hi*  majdly.  In  lhi**i,d  En^- 
they  fet*  forth,  that  having  fubmitted  to  Henry  II.  asluvd. 
their  liege  lord,  they  bad  from  him  obtained  the  bene- 
fit of  Englifh  law,  with  many  other  privtiegea.  parti- 
cularly that  of  having  a ditlinil  parliament.  In  con- 
frquence  uf  this  conccflion,  the  Englifh  had  been  en- 
couraged to  come  c>vcr  and  fettle  in  Ireland,  where 
they  were  to  enjoy  ibe  lame  privileges  as  in  their  own 
country.  Tlicy  farther  infilled,  that  though  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Ireland  wa*  annexed  to  that  of  Bri- 
tain, yet  being  a dilliu^  duminiou,  and  00  part  of  the 
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of  England,  noo«  could  dctcrdiiac  with  nr- 
' gard  to  ilt  affair*,  but  fucli  as  were  aulhorifcd  by  »U 
known  Uwi  and  culloms,  or  the  exprefs  confent  of  the 
king.  It  waa  an  itivafioo  of  hii  majcHf’a  prerogative 
for  any  court  of  judicature  to  uke  upon  them  to  <ic- 
dare,  that  he  could  not  by  hi*  authority  in  parliament 
determine  all  c6ntrovcrfiea  betwixt  hit  fubjei^ii  of  thii 
kingdom  { or  that,  when  they  appealed  to  hia  majelily 
in  parliament,  they  did  not  bring  their  cauic  before  a 
competent  judicature  t and  they  reprtfented.  that  the 
practice  of  appeals  from  the  Inih  parliament  to  the 
Briti/h  peers  was  an  ufurped  jurifdidion  affumed  by 
the  latter  ; tire  bad  coQrequer>ces  of  which  they  point* 
cd  out  rery  fully. 

This  reprrfentation  being  laid  before  hit  majtffy  in 
parliament,  it  was  refolTcd,  that  the  barons  of  exche- 
quer in  Ireland  had  acted  with  courage  and  fidelity, 
according  to  law,  fee.  and  an  addreft  was  prefentedto 
his  majefty,  prayingiiimto  confer  on  them  fomcmark  of 
his  royal  favour  as  a rccompenfe  for  the  injuries  they 
Bill  p«ir<d  futlaioed  from  the  Irtlh  legiflature.  This  was  fol- 
ior  t)i«  hrt-luw*cd  by  a bill  for  the  better  fecuHng  the  dependency 
Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  By  this 
dence  S”  was  determined,  **  That  the  houfe  of  lords  of  lie- 
Ireland.  l*n<l  have  not,  nor  of  right  ought  to  have,  any  jurif* 
didion  to  judge  of,  affirm,  or  reverfr,  any  judgment, 
feiitence,  «>r  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  court  within 
the  kingdom;  and  that  all  proceedings  before  the  laid 
houfe  of  lords,  upon  any  fuch  judgment  or  decree,  are 
utterly  null  and  void  to  all  inient*  and  purpofes  what- 
ever.*' It  was  alfo  determined  in  this  bill,  that  *'  the 
king's  majrfly,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
the  lords  fpintusi  sod  temp  oral,  and  commems  of  Great 
Britain  in  pailiamcnl  affembled,  had,  hath,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  full  power  and  autho  ity  to  make  laws 
and  (latutes  of  fufficient  force  and  validity  to- bind  the 
people  of  Ireland  ** 

Thit  bid  was  looked  upon  by  the  Irifh  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a total  annihilation  of  their  liberties)  and  they 
were  ftiU  fatther  cxalpetateJ  in  the  year  1724,  by  the 
patent  granted  to  cne  Wood  an  Knglifliman  to  coin 
nallpcncc  and  farthings  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland.  In 
•n  areoui.t  this  affair  Wood  is  fsid  to  have  a^cd  very  difhonoor- 
orw<.cKra  ably  I infomuch  that  a fhiiling  of  the  halfpence  he 
pitetu  made  were  fcarcely  worth  a penny.  Great  quantities 
of  this  bafe  coin  were  fenc  over ; and  it  was  ofed  not 
only  in  change,  but  accounts  were  likely  to  be  paid  in 
it.  To  that  dangerous  confcquenccti  Teemed  re^y  to  en- 
fuc.  The  Itifh  parliament,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  king, 
reprefented  that  they  were  called  upon  by  their  coun- 
try to  lay  bctorc  his  majefty  the  ill  confequences  of 
Wood’s  patent,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  atiemlcd 
with  a diminution  of  the  revenue  and  the  ruin  of 
trade.  'Hie  fame  was  fu  forth  in  an  application  made 
to  hii  majefty  by  the  privy  council.  In  fhort,  the 
whole  nation  feemed  to  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to 
remedy  an  evil  of  Inch  dangcious  tendency,  tbe  cffc&s 
, of  which  already  began  to  be  felt. 

Dr  Swift  in  Among  the  comroverfial  pieces  which  appeared  on 
djK  ger  on  thii  occalion,  thufc  of  Dr  Swift  were  particularly  di- 
acconnt  of  ftinguifticd.  Hi*  Drapicr's  letters  are  to  this  day  held 
in  grateful  remembrance  by  hit  countrymen;  but  he 
was  in  danger  of  fuffering  deeply  in  the  caufe.  He 
had  hern  at  particular  pains  to  explain  an  argument 
ufed  by  ibc  Irilh  on  ihia  ocuU'ion,  vn,  that  brafs 
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money,  being  illegal,  could  not  be  forced  upoh  the  na*  freUnl 
tion  by  the  king,  without  exceeding  the  limit*  of  hii 
prerogative.  Hence  the  oppofite  parly  took  occafron 
to  charge  the  Irlfh  with  a dellgn  of  calling  off  their 
dependence  on  Britain  altogether:  but  Swift  having 
etamined  the  accufation  with  freedom,  pointed  out 
the  encroachments  made  by  the  Britifti  parliament  on 
the  liberties  of  Ireland  t and  affcrled,  that  any  depen* 
dence  on  EngUod,  except  that  of  being  fubjedU  to  tbo 
fame  king,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  reafon,  naturci 
and  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Tbia 
publication  was  fo  difagreeable  to  government,  that 
they  offered  a reward  of  L..500  for  the  difeovery  of 
the  author;  but  aa  nobody  could  be  found  who  would 
give  him  up,  the  printer  waa  profecutid  in  his  Head  t 
however,  he  waa  unanimoully  acquitted  by  a jury  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  (rilh  continued  to  be  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
while  the  Britifh  miniftry  feemed  to  watch  every  op* 
portunity  of  encn^chlrig  upon  them  as  far  as  p'd&ble. 
Apprehenfions  being  entertained  of  a ddigo  upon  Ire- 
land by  the  partifans  of  the  pretender  in  17*5,  a vote 
of  credit  to  goveinmcnt  was  palled  by  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  a coiiGdcrable  amount.  This  laid  the  DiTpute 
foundation  of  the  national  debt  of  that  kingdom,  which 
was  quickly  augmented  to  fevcrxl  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  ; for  difeharge  of  which  a fund  had  been  pro-  f^od  for 
vidctl  by  adminiftration.  An  attempt  was  made  du>  ps>me^u  of 
ring  the  admiruilratlon  of  Lord  Carteret  (who  govern,  ‘he  national 
rd  Ireland  till  1730),  to  veil  tins  fund  in  the  hands*^’^  ^ 
of  hii  majefty  and  of  lus  heir*  for  ever,  redeemable  by 
parliament.  This  was  oppofed  by  the  patriotic  party, 
who  inOfted,  that  it  was  inconrillciii  with  the  public 
fafety,  and  unconftitulional,  to  grant  it  longer  than 
from  Teffion  to  fellioa.  In  1731  another  attempt  was 
made  to  vctl  the  fame  in  the  crown  for  2 1 years  ( but 
when  the  affaiV  came  to  be  debated,  the  ftrengllr  of 
both  parties  waa  found  to  be  equally  balanced.  Im* 
mediately  before  the  vote,  however,  Crdunel  Tolling- 
ham  having  rode  poft  on- the  occafton,  arrived  in  the 
houfe,  and  determined  tbe  queUiuu  againlt  govera- 
tnent.  £9 

The  behaviour  of  Lord  Chefterftelil,  who  was  made  Exeeilmt 
governor  of  Ireland  in  17431  i*  highly  extolled  on 
count  of  his  moderation,  and  the  favour  he  fhowed  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Aa  the  appicbenrioos  of 
government  were  then  very  conridciaMe,  on  account 
of  the  rebellion  which  raged  in  Scotland,  hii  lordlhip 
was  advifed  to  augment  the  militYT  force  of  Ireland 
by  40c  o men.  Inftcad  of  this,  however,  he  feoc  four 
battalions  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  encouraged 
the  volunteer  affoctations  which  formed  in  different 
parts  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  Thcfc  battaliona 
he  replaced  by  additional  companies  to  the  regiments 
already  on  tbe  eftablifhmeot ; by  which  means  he  laved 
a confidcrable  cxpcnce  to  the  nation,  wiihout  augment- 
ing (he  inftuencc  of  tbe  crown.  Tbe  fupplies  alked 
by  him  were  fmall,  and  raifed  in  the  moll  eafy  and 
agreeable  manner  to  the  people,  expending  tbe  money 
at  the  fame  lime  with  the  uimoft  ecunomy.  There 
was  even  a faving,  ivhich  be  applied  to  tbe  ufe  of  the 
public.  It  had  been  a cuftom  with  many  of  the  lieu* 
tenant  governors  of  Irrlaad  to  beftow  levririonary 
grants,  in  order  to  purchafe  tbe  affitlance  of  friends  in 
Upport  &f  their  meafurea.  Load  ChciUrhcld,  hov* 
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freUnd.  beinfr  convinced  that  this  pradice  was  prcjudl- 

' <>  ” * cial  to  the  iolerfft  of  the  nation,  put  a Hop  to  it;  but 
■the  moft  remarkable  part  of  his  adminitlratlon  was, 
the  humanity  with  which  be  treated  the  Roman  Ca> 
Hithon:a>  tholica.  Before  his  arrival,  the  Romiih  chapels  in 
nicy  to  the  Dublin  had  been  fhut  up;  their  prieils  were  commaiid- 
^’ed  proclamation  to  leave  the  kin^om  ; and  fuch 
II  difobeytd  had  been  fubje^cd  to  itoprifoument  and 
other  penalties.  Lord  CheHerfield,  however,  convin* 
ced  that  the  affeAIon  is  to  be  en^ged  by  gentle 
ufage,  permitted  them  to  exercife  their  religion  with* 
cut  clitlurbance.  Tiie  accufaiions  brought  againd 
them  of  forming  plots  againll  government,  were  difre* 
garded ; and  To  ntuch  was  his  moderation  and  upright- 
Dcfs  in  this  refpedi  applauded  by  all  parties,  that,  du* 
ring  the  whole  time  of  his  adminilhation,  the  nation* 
al  tranquillity  was  not  once  interrupted  by  the  fmalU 
ed  internal  commotion.  On  his  leaving  the  iilind,  bis 
bud  was  placed  at  the  public  expence  in  the  cadle  of 
Dublin. 

Lord  Chedcrfield  having  left  Ireland  in  the  fpring 
of  1746,  the  illiind  continued  to  be  govenie.l  by  lords 
judicei  until  the  13th  of  September,  when  \VilIiam 
earl  of  Harrington  came  over  with  the  powers  of  lord 
lieutenant.  A conted  in  the  cleflion  of  reprefenta* 
tives  for  the  city  of  Dublin  this  year  called  forth  the 
lAccoofttof  *hiUtiei  of  Mr  Charles  Lucas,  fo  much  celebrated  for 
Mr  Lucas  his  patriotic  virtues.  Having  fome  years  before  been 
the  cd«.  admitted  a member  of  the  common  council,  he  re* 
bmed  pa*  folved  to  exert  himfelf  in  behalf  of  the  privileges  of 
' hii  fellow-citizens.  The  powers  of  this  city-corpora- 
tion, at  well  as  of  others,  had  been  changed  by  auiho* 
rity  derived  from  an  a61  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
and  among  other  iniiovationi,  for  the  purpofe  of  aug- 
menting the  influence  of  the  crown,  they  deprived  the 
commons  of  the  power  of  choofing  the  city  magillrates. 
This  was  now  veded  In  the  board  of  aldermen  ; which 
being  fubjedt  in  the  exercife  of  its  jurifdidiun  to  the 
approbation  of  the  privy  council,  was  confequently  de- 
pendent on  government.  Mr  Lucas  complained  loudly 
of  the  injury  ; but  as  this  law  could  not  be  altered,  he 
frt  himfelf  to  inquire,  whether  encroachments,  which 
could  not  be  judified  by  Uw',  had  not  been  made  on 
the  rights  of  the  cltizenil  Having  faiiified  himfelf,  by 
fearching  diligently  into  ancient  records,  that  bis  ap- 
prebcnfiuns  were  well-founded,  he  publifhed  h{i  dlfco- 
veries,  explained  the  nature  of  the  evidence  refulting 
from  them,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  take  the 
proper  deps  for  obtaining  redrefs. 

The  confequence  of  this  was  a conteft  between  the 
commons  and  aldermen,  which  laded  two  years.  The 
former  flrugglcd  in  vain  to  recover  their  lod  privileges; 
but  the  exeitiorrs  of  Lucas  in  every  dage  of  the  dif* 
putc  liad  rendered  him  fo  refpe^able  among  his  coun- 
trymen, that  on  the  death  of  bir  James  Somerville  he 
was  encouraged  to  declare  himfelf  a candidate  for  a 
feat  in  parliament.  This  being  highly  agreeable  to 
^ his  wifhes,  he  w*as  defied  accordingly ; and  diilinguiih* 

rd  himfelf  not  only  by  the  boldnefs  and  energy  of  his 
fpeeches,  but  more  efpedally  by  a number  of  addrclfcs 
to  his  countrymen.  In  fome  of  tbefe  he  particularly 
^□lidored  (he  fcveral  branches  of  the  conduution,  and 
pointed  out  tire  encroachments  of  the  Britifh  IcgiHa- 
turc.  Governraent,  alarmed  at  his  boldnefs,  delcrml* 
fi(d  to  ctulb  him  by  the  hand  of  power;  for  which 
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rrafon  the  mod  obnoxious  paragraphs  were  extraded  Ireland, 
from  his  works,  and  made  the  foundation  of  a chaige 
before  parliament.  The  commons  voted  him  an  ene- 
my to  his  country;  and  addrdfed  tlie  lord  lieutenant 
for  an  order  to  profccute  him  by  the  attomey-gCDeral. 

The  univerfal  eiieem  in  which  he  was  held  could  not 
fcrcen  him  from  miniderial  vengeance:  he  was  driven 
from  Ireland  ; but  having  fpent  fome  years  in  banilh* 
ment,  he  was  once  more  enabled,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  hit  friends,  to  prefent  himfelf  as  a candidate 
for  the  city  of  Dublin.  Being  again  clcded,  he  con- 
tinued to  dillmguKh  himfelf  by  the  fame  virtuou«  prin- 
ciples for  whicli  he  had  been  from  the  begioniog  fo 
remarkable,  and  died  with  the  charaAcr  which  he  hid 
preferred  through  life,  of  the  inrorraptihle  Lucas. 

I.i  the  year  1753,  a remarkable  conteft  took 
betwixt  government  and  the  Iriih  patliamcnt  rebtive 
to  previous  coofeut.  As  the  taxes  iur  defraying  datecucccrma; 
expenccs  arc  impofcl  by  the  reprefeutatives  of  the  I'revwi* 
people,  it  thence  naturally  follow^,  that  they  have  a 
fight  to  fuperintend  the  expenditure  of  them  ; and  by 
an  infpet^ion  of  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
it  appeared,  that  from  the  year  l6ps  they  bad  exer* 
eifed  a right  of  calling  for  and  examining  the  public 
account!.  When  any  furplus  remained  in  the  tteafury, 
it  was  alfo  cuftomary  to  difpofc  of  it  by  bill  for  the 
good  of  the  public.  In  the  year  1749.  however,  a 
confiderablc  fum  having  remained  in  the  treafury,  the 
difpofal  of  this  money  in  future  became  an  to 

miniftry.  In  1751,  it  was  intimated  to  parliament 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  that  his 
majefty  would  graciouily  confent  and  recommend  it  to 
them,  that  fuch  part  of  the  money  as  then  remained 
in  the  treafury  Ihould  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.’’  At  this  implied  a right  inherent 
in  his  majehy  to  difpofe  of  the  money  as  he  thought 
proper,  the  propofal  was  accounted  an  invaGon  of  the 
privileges  of  the  houfc  of  commons.  No  notice  was 
therefore  taken  of  the  diredion  given  by  Durfet,  but 
the  bill  was  fent  over  to  England  as  ufual  without  any 
notice  taken  of  hii  majefty’s  confent.  In  England, 
however,  this  very  material  alterition  was  made,  and 
;he  u'ord  confent  introduced  into  it.  'I'hc  commons  ac 
this  time  did  not  take  any  notice  of  fuch  an  efteotial 
alteration  ; but  next  year,  on  its  being  repeated,  the 
bill  was  rejeded.  Government  were  now  at  the  ut- 
moft  pains  to  defend  the  roeafuie  they  had  adopted, 
and  pamphlets  were  publilhcd  In  which  it  was  juftified 
on  various  grounds.  The  event  at  latl,  however,  was, 
tliat  his  majefty  by  letter  took  the  money  which  bad 
been  the  fubjed  of  difpute  out  of  the  treafury.  64 

la  the  year  1760  Ireland  fiillalned  an  incoafidcrablelnv^^J'T 
hoftile  invafioD,  the  firft  that  had  been  experienced  in  *^^"*** 
the  kingdom  fur  70  years.  The  armament  confifted'^ 
originally  of  live  Ihips;  one  nf  48  guns,  two  of  36, 
and  two  of  24;  having  on  board  1270  land  forces. 

They  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Thurot, 
whofv  reputation,  as  captain  of  a privateer,  had  advan- 
ced him  to  this  dignity.  The  fquadron,  however,  was 
driven  by  advetfe  winds  to  Gottenburgh ; where  hi- 
ving continued  a few  days,  they  fet  fail  for  the  place  of 
their  deftInatioQ.  On  their  arrival  at  the  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  obliged  to  fhcltcr  themfclves  in  Lough 
Foyle  from  a violcut  fturm  which  again  overtook  them. 

The  wind,  howeverj  having  fhificd^  and  coauauing  to 
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tKc)*  wfrc  obltj^ed  to  ke^p  out  to  thodi  were  porfued  in  expeflation  of  redrtft.  The  frelaod. 

people,  covered  with  white  ^k^rts,  tITcmbled  in  partici  * “ » ' 

at  night,  turned  up  the  ground,  dedroyed  bullockt, 
levelled  the  inclofurca  of  the  comfflORi,  and  committed 


•i 

Rife  of  the 
>Vhke 


blow  tempeduouny 
fca.  Two  of  the  fliipt  were  thuj  feparated  from  the 
reft  by  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  and  returned  to 
France  ; but  the  remaining  three  drefted  their  courfc 
to  the  iftand  of  Ilay,  where  they  anchored;  and  having 
repaired  their  damege«,  took  in  a fupply  of  proviCuns, 
if^  thence  failed  to  Carrickfergus. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fnuU 
number  of  troop*  at  that  time  in  Carrickfergus  took 
poft  on  a rifing  ground,  with  an  advanced  party,  to 
obfervf  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  A fkirmifh  en* 
fued  ^iwlat  this  party  and  Tbmot^s  men,  until  the 
former,  having  expended  &ll  their  ammunilloo,  were 
obliged  to  mire  into  the  town.  Having  m vain  at* 
tempted  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  pofteftton 
of  it,  the  Britifh  troops  fhut  themfelvei  up  in  the 
CaAle,  where  they  were  loon  obliged  lo  capitulate,  after 
having  killed  about  TOC  of  their  enemies,  with  the  lofi 
of  only  ihiec  on  their  own  part.  The  French  having 
plundered  the  town,  fet  fail  on  the  i6th  of  February  ; 
and  three  dsjs  after  were  all  taken  by  Captain  Elliot, 
Thurot  bimlelf  being  killed  in  the  engagement. 

Soon  after  the  acccfllon  ofGcorgelll.  Ireland  fir.ft 
began  to  be  didurbed  by  a banditti  who  flyled  them- 
felves  Byyt ; and  as  thtfe  were  generally  of  the 
Romilh  perfuallon,  the  prejudices  agaitift  that  feA 
broke  forth  in  the  ufua!  manner.  A plot  was  alleged 
to  have  been  formed  agaiuft  government ; French  and 
Spanilh  croKTarieB  to  have  been  fent  over  to  Ireland, 
and  adfualiy  to  be  employed  to  affilt  in  carrying  it  in- 
to execution.  The  real  caufc  of  this  commotinn,  how- 
ever, was  as  follows : About  the  year  *759  the  mur- 
rain broke  out  among  the  horned  cattle  in  the  duchy 
of  Holllein,  from  whence  It  foon  after  fpread  through 
fhe  uiher  parts  of  Germany.  From  Germany  it  reach- 
ed Holland,  from  whence  it  was  carried  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  raged  with  great  violence  for  a numfwr 
of  yean.  The  mtligatioa  of  the  penal  taws  agaiuft 
the  Papifts  about  this  time  encouraged  the  natives  of 
the  fouth  of  Ireland  to  turn  (heir  thoughrs  towards 
agriculture,  and  the  poor  began  to  enjoy  the  oectfla- 
riea  of  life  in  a comfortable  manner.  A foreigu  de- 
mand for  beef  and  butter,  however,  Living  become  un- 
commonly great,  by  reafon  of  the  cattle  diftemper  juft 
mentioned,  ground  appropriated  to  graxing  became 
more  valuable  than  that  employed  111  tillage.  The 
cotters  were  every  where  dilpOiT..fftd  of  tlicir  little 
poftt  {lions,  which  the  landlords  let  to  monopolizers 
who  could  afford  a higher  rrol.  Whole  baronies  were 
now  laid  open  to  padurage,  while  the  former  inhabi- 
tants were  driven  dclperatc  by  want  of  fubftftence. 
Numbers  of  them  fled  to  the  Utgc  cities,  or  emigrated 
to  foreign  countries,  while  thofc  who  remained  took 
fnall  fpoti  of  land,  about  an  acre  each,  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  where  they  endeavoured  if  polfiblc  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  protra^iTig  a roiferablc  cxiftence  fur 
chemfclvts  and  fanulics-  For  feme  time  ilicfe  poor 
creatures  were  allowed  by  the  more  himvanc  landlords 
the  liberty  of  commonage;  but  afterwards  this  was 
taken  away,  in  defpite  of  jufttce  and  a pufitive  agree- 
ment; at  the  fame  time,  the. payment  of  tytbes, 
suid  the  low  price  of  labour,  out  exceeding  the  wages 
in  the  day«  of  QuCcii  Elizabeth,  aggravated  the  di- 
Rreffes  of  the  unhappy  fuffertrs  beyond  reeafure. 

1a  fuch  a fttoaiioui  it  is  no  woodcr  that  illegal  me 


othrr  a£ts  of  violence.  Thcfe  unavailing  efforts  were 
conftrurd  into  a plot  againft  the  government ; num- 
bers of  the  rioters  were  apprehended  in  the  cuunttes  of 
Limrrick,  Cork,  and  Tipperary,  and  fume  of  them 
condemned  and  executed.  In  dificrent  places  thcfe 
unhappy  wretches,  inftcad  of  being  looked  upon  as  ob- 
je^s  of  compaftion,  were  profecuced  with  the  utmoft 
frverily.  Judge  Afton,  however,  who  was  fent  over 
to  try  them,  executed  his  office  with  fuch  humanity  as 
did  him  the  highcft  honour.  A moil  extraordinary 
and  affcifbing  inftance  of  this  was,  that  on  his  return 
from  Dublin,  fur  above  ten  miles  from  Cloomell,  both 
lides  of  the  road  were  lined  with  men,  women,  and 
children  ; who,  as  be  paded  along,  kneeled  down  and 
implored  the  bleffing  of  heaven  upon  him  as  their 
guardian  and  protector. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  violences  of  the  White  Buys 
continued,  notwiiMlanding  that  many  exiinples  were 
made.  The  ides  of  rebellion  was  (till  kept  up  ; and, 
without  the  fmallcft  foundation,  gentlemen  of  the  firil 
rank  were  publicly  charged  with  being  concerned  in 
it,  infomuch  that  fume  of  them  were  obliged  to  enter 
bail,  in  order  to  proted  tbcinfelves  from  injury.  The 
Catholics  of  Waterford  gave  in  a petition  to  Lord 
Hertford,  the  governor  in  >765,  in  behalf  of  them- 
feives  and  brethren,  protefting  their  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience to  government;  but  no  effc^ual  ftep  was  taken 
either  to  remove  or  even  to  invcftigaie  the  caufe  of  the 
difturbancis. 

About  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  \Vhiie  qj 
Boys,  a fimibr  commotion  arofe  inUlfter;  which,  Uoys. 
however,  proceeded  in  part  from  a diffetcat  caufe,  and 
was  of  much  lliorter  duration.  By  an  a£I  of  parlia- 
ment, the  nuking  and  repairing  of  highways  in  Ite- 
luiid  was  formerly  a grievous  opprelEoa  on  the  lower 
ranks  of  people.  An  houfekeeper  who  had  no  horfe 
was  obliged  to  work  at  them  fix  days  in  the  year;  arid 
if  he  had  a horfe,  the  labour  of  both  was  required  for 
the  fame  (pace  of  time.  Befides  this  opprcffion,  the 
pour  complained  that  they  were  frequently  obliged  to 
work  at  roads  made  for  the  convenience  of  individuals^ 
and  which  were  of  no  fervice  to  the  public.  Nor  w’cre 
thcfe  the  only  gnevances  of  which  the  infurgrnti  at 
this  time  complained:  the  tythescxaAcd  by  (he  clergy 
were  faid  to  be  uureafcnablc,  andtlie  rent  nf  lands  w.is. 
more  than  they  could  bear.  In  1763,  therefore,  be- 
ing exslpciated  by  a road  propofed  to  be  made  thro* 
a part  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  the  iiihihitantt  rnolt 
immediately  aifciled  by  it  role  in  a body,  and  decla- 
red that  they  would  make  no  more  highways  of  the 
kind.  As  a mark  of  dtftin^ion,  they  wore  oak- 
branches  in  their  hats,  from  which  circumftance  they 
called  themfelwcs  Oji  hoys.  The  number  of  their  par- 
tizans  foon  inerrafed,  and  the  infurreftion  became  ge- 
neral through  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Der- 
ry, and  Fermanagh.  In  a few  weeks,  hovpcver,  they 
were  difperftd  by  parties  of  the  military;  and  the 
public  tranquillity  was  reftured  with  the  fofs  of  only 
two  or  three  livec.  The  rosd-acl,  which  had  been  fo 
juftly  found  fault  with,  wa^  repealed  next  feffi-Tn  ; andr 
it  W'aa  dctcinuoed,  that  for  the  futuix'the  toads  ihoiild* 
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Trritn'.  ’ be  made  and  repaired  by  a tax  to  be  equally  aflelled 
on  ihe  land*  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

OfeheS*e<l’"  thefe,  another  fet  of  infurgenta  caUrd  S/rel^ 

foon  made  their  appearance,  on  the  following  ac- 
count. The  eflate  of  an  ab'eutee  nobleman  happen- 
ing to  be  out  of  leafe,  he  propofed,  inllead  of  an  addi- 
tiifnal  rent,  to  take  hnca  from  kia  tenantt.  Many 
of  tbofe,  who  at  that  time  polTciTed  hit  lands,  were 
unable  to  comply  with  hit  terms  ; white  others  who 
could  afford  to  do  fo,  infixed  upon  a greater  rent  from 
the  immediate  tenants  than  they  were  able  to  pay. 
The  ufual  confequcncea  of  this  kind  of  opprefllon  in- 
ftantly  took  place.  Numbera  being  difpoflclTed  and 
thrown  deflitulc,  were  forced  into  adts  of  outrage  fimi- 
lar  to  ihofe  already  mentioned.  One  ofthefe  charged 
with  felony  w-at carried  to  Bcifaft,  in  order  lobe  com- 
mittal to  the  county  gaol ; but  his  affociaies,  provoked 
by  the  ufage  they  had  received,  determined  to  rclicee 
him.  llie  defign  was  eagerly  entered  into  by  great 
numbers  all  over  the  country  ; and  fcveral  thmifiivds, 
having  provided  themfelves  with  offcnfive  weapons,  pro- 
ceeded to  Bcifatl  to  order  to  refeue  the  prifoners.  To 
prevent  this,  he  was  removed  to  the  barracks  and  put 
under  the  guard  of  a party  of  fuldiers  quartered  there  ; 
but  the  Sucl-boys  prefTcd  forward  with  a determina- 
tion to  accomplifh  their  purpofc  by  force,  and  fome 
fhots  were  actually  exchangtd  between  them  and  the 
foldirra.  The  coafequences  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  fatal,  had  it  not  been  for  a pbyfician  of  highly 
refpedtable  character,  who  interpofed  at  the  rilk  of  his 
life,  and  prevailed  on  thofe  concerned  to  fet  the  prt- 
foner  at  liberty.  The  tumult,  however,  was  not  thus 
qireUed.  The  number  of  infurgents  daily  tnereafed, 
and  the  violences  committed  by  them  were  much  greater 
than  thofe  of  the  other  two  parties.  Some  were  ta- 
ken and  tried  at  Caaickfergus,  but  none  condemned. 
It  was  fuppofed  that  the  fear  of  popular  refeotment 
bad  influenced  the  judges ; fur  which  rcafon  an  aA 
was  pafTed,  enjoining  the  trial  of  fuch  prifoners  for 
the  future  to  be  held  in  countrea  diiferent  fiom  thofe 
where  the  crimes  were  committed.  l*bis  breach  of 
• fpndamental  law  of  the  conilitntion  gave  fuch  of- 
fence, that  though  fcveral  of  the  Steel-boys  were  af- 
terwards taken  up  and  carried  to  the  calUe  of  Dub- 
lin, no  jury  would  find  them  guilty.  This  obnoxious 
law  was  therefore  repealed;  after  which  fome  of  the 
infurgents,  being  tried  in  tbeir  rrfpe^ive  counties, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  Thus  the  commotions 
were  extinguifhed : but  as  no  mcthod«  w'crc  taken  to 
remove  the  caufe,  (he  continued  diflreflts  of  the  people 
drove  many  thuufands  of  them  into  America  in  a very 
t\  few  years. 

^srlumerit  In  the  mean  time  a very  iraterlal  alteration  had  ta- 

ofIreUnd  place,  in  the  caullltution  of  the  kingdom,  with 

‘ regard  to  the  duration  of  parliaments.  At  an  early 
period  thefc  had  continued  only  for  a year;  but  after- 
wards they  were  prolonged  until  the  death  of  a fove 
reign,  ♦mlefs  he  chofe  to  difTolvc  it  fooner  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  his  prerogative.  Thus,  from  the  moment 
of  their  eltdlion,  the  commoners  of  IrJaiid  w*ere  in  a 
manner  totally  independent  of  the  people  and  under 
the  jnfltiCiK'c  of  the  crown;  and  government  foon  avail- 
ed lift  it  of  this  power  to  bribe  a majority  to  ferve  its 
own  puTpofts.  . Various  methods  were  thought  of  to 
remedy  this  eiil;  but  all  proved  iae^c^ual  until  the 


year  1769,  when,  during  the  admioi(\rstion  of  Lord  bskadi 
Townflietid,  a bill  was  preptred  snd  feot  over  to  Eng.  ' ' * 

land,  by  which  it  was  enabled,  that  the  liifll  parlia- 
ments thenceforth  (hould  be  held  every  fevea  years. 

It  was  returned  with  Uie  addition  of  one  ynr;  and 
ever  Hnce  the  parliaments  of  this  country  have  been 
o£IennlaI.  During  this  fcifion  so  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Brictlh  miniflry  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  a very  raateriil  point.  A money-  Ao  Engliih 
bill,  which  had  not  originated  in  Ireland,  wa»  feot  money-ail 
over  from  Britain,  but  was  rejedied  In*  a fpirlted  man- 
ver.  Its  rejeAion  gave  great  offence  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  repeatedly  prorogued  them  till  the 
year  1771. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  began  now  to  draw  towards 
that  crifU  which  effrded  the  late  remarkable  revolu- 
tion in  favour  of  ibe  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
paffitig  of  the  oAennial  bill  hsd  dtminifhcd,  but  not 
taken  away,  the  influence  of  the  crown  ; and  the  fitua-  , 

tion  of  affairs  between  Bruainand  .-America  had  inclined 
minitlry  to  make  the  moU  of  this  influence  they  could. 

In  1773  Lord  Harcourt.  at  that  time  governor  of 
Irtland,  exerted  himfclf  fo  powerfully  in  favour  of 
admioiflration,  that  the  voice  of  oppolition  in  parlia- 
ment was  almofl  entirely  filcnced-  'I'he  difficulties,  ya 
however,  under  which  the  whole  nation  laboured  began  Diftrr&d 
now  to  be  fu  feverely  feh,  that  an  addrefson  the  fubjc<d  (wd 
was  prvfcnted  by  the  cominons  to  his  excellency.  In  before  the 
this  they  told  him,  that  rhey  hoped  he  would  lay  before  lord  iicatw| 
the  king  the  Uatc  of  Ireland,  rdlri^cd  tu  its  com- 
mcfce  from  the  fhorl-fightcd  policy  of  former  times,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  rivals,  if  not  of  the  enemies,  of  Grrat  Britain. 

Thefe  hardfhip^,  they  faid,  were  not  only  Impolitic, 
but  unjuU;  and  they  told  his  excellency  plainly,  that 
they  expeded  to  be  rellored  to  fome,  if  not  to  all 
their  rights,  uhicli  alone  could  juflify  them  to  their 
cooflitucnts  fur  laying  upon  them  fo  many  burdens 
during  the  courfe  of  this  feffinn. 

This  reprefentation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  produ* 
ced  no  effect ; ami  Ireland  for  fome  years  longer  con- 
tinued to  groan  under  the  burden  of  intolerable  re- 
tlrictions.  Thcfc  had.  principally  taken  place  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  At  this  time  it  was  enaAcd,  that  Ace ‘uoi  of 
beef  or  live  cattle  (hould  not  be  exported  to  England ; u-e  rcitric- 
neither  were  the  commodities  of  Ireland  to  be  ex-  “V 
ported  to  the  American  colonies,  nor  Americaa 
goods  to  be  imported  to  any  port  in  Ireland  without 
tiril  unloading  them  in  fume  pan  of  England  nr  W'ales. 

AU  trade  with  .Alia  was  excluded  by  cKancrs  granted 
to  patlicuUr  companies;  and  rcArklions  were  ira- 
pofed  upon  almoll  every  valuable  article  of  commerce 
lent  to  the  different  ports  of  Europe.  Towards  the 
end  of  King  WiUium*s  reign  an  abfolutc  prohibition 
was  laid  on  the  exportation  of  Irifh  wool.  This  re- 
flriction  proved  difadvantnf'eous  nut  only  to  Ireland, 
but  to  Great  lltitxin  hcrfclf.  , TIic  French  were  now 
plentifully  fupplied  by  fmuggling  with  Irifli  wool ; and 
not  only  enabled  tu  I'tirntfli  woullco  fluffs  fufficient  for 
their  own  conrumpc,  but  even  to  vie  with  the  Britilh  ' 
in  foreign  markets.  Other  reflriclions  couf'ured  loaug- 
ment  the  national  calamity;  but  (bat  which  was  moll 
fcufibly  felt  lo<ik  place  in  1776.  “ ‘Fherc  bad  hither- 

to (fays  Mr  Crawford)  bun  exported  anaualiy  to 
America  large  quauiitics  of  Irclb  liacas:  this  veiy 
' con. 
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eottltdenible  fonrce  of  national  adrantag^e  waa  oow  ly. 
fhui  up,  under  pretence  of  rendeiitn?  it  more  ditficuU 
for  the  cnem^  to  be  fupplied  with  the  means  of  icb 
fitlcncc}  but  in  reality,  to  enable  a few  rapacious  £n;{« 

Itfh  coDtrafforito  fulbl  their  cn^agemcnta.'an  embarg.j, 
which  continued,  was  in  1776  laid  upon  the  ezpur* 
Ution  of  provKions  from  Erelam!,  by  an  unconilitu- 
tional  Arctefk  cf  prerogative.  Remittances  to  Eng- 
land, on  various  accounts,  particula'Iy  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  our  forces  abroad,  were  more  than  ufually 
confiderablr.  Thefe  imme«iiatc  caufes  being  com- 
bined with  thofe  winch  were  invariable  and  pernna- 
xwnt,  prodiMTed  in  this  c >unlry  very-  calamitous  ef- 
fects. Black  cattle  fell  very  confidcrably  in  their  va- 
lue; notwithllanding  that  cuftomera  could  not  be  had. 

The  price  of  wool  was  reduced  in  a ttill  greater  pro- 
portion. Renta  every  where  fcU  ; nor,  tn  many  places, 
was  it  pttfTiSilr  to  collect  them.  An  uoiverfal  tlagna- 
tion  of  bufinefa  enfued.  Credit  waa  very  materially 
injured.  Farmers  wire  prefled  by  extreme  nectfbty, 
and  many  of  them  faded.  Numbers  of  manufa^urers 
wrrr  reduced  to  extreme  neceOtty,  and  would  have 
perilbed,  had  they  not  been  fuppoiltd  by  public  cha- 
titv.  Thole  of  every  rank  and  condition  were  deeply 
afRAed  by  the  calamity  of  the  timet.  Had  tin;  Hate 
oi  the  exchequer  tn-rmitted,  giants  might  have  been 
made  to  pr»  mote  induAry,  and  to  alWviate  the  national 
didrcf»{  but  it  was  exhau^ed  to  a very  uncommon 
degree.  Aimotl  every  branch  of  the  revenue  had  fad- 
ed. From  want  of  money  the  mditia  law  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution.  We  could  not  pay  our 
forces  abroad  ; and,  to  enable  us  to  pay  thofe  at  home, 
there  Wits  a ncceflity  for  bonouing  50.000 1.  from 
England-  The  money  which  parliament  waa  forced 
to  raife,  h wtiv  obliged  to  borrow*  at  an  exorbitant  in- 
tercA.  England,  in  its  prefent  Hate,  wa->  aftc-Jted  with 
the  wretched  condition  to  which  our  affairs  were  re- 
duced. JndividuaU  there,  who  had  ellalet  in  Ireland, 
were  fharrrs  of  the  common  calamity  ; and  the  alien- 
ti<»n  of  individuals  in  the  Biitifh  parliament  was  turned 
to  our  fiiuation,  who  had  even  no  pcrlunal  inicreli  in 
ihi*  country.*' 

While  things  were  in  this  deplorable  (IttiatiAn,  earl 
Nugent,  iu  the  year  lyyH,  undertook  tl*e  caule  of  the 
Irilh,  by  moving  in  parliamenr,  that  their  sAairs  iTiould 
be  taken  into  c-onltdcratlon  by  a committee  of  tlie 
whole  houfe.  This  motiem  (King  agreed  to  almoH 
unanimaudy,  It  was  followed  by  fcreral  others,  vi*. 

That  the  Irifh  might  be  |>ermittcd  to  export  dfretily 
to  the  Bmtfh  planiatiuns.  ni*  to  the  fettlements  on 
the  coaA  of  Africa,  all  goods  being  the  produce  and 
ananufadure  of  the  kingdom,  excepting  only  wool,  or 
woollen  mjnufacturrr,  &c.  That  all  goods,  being  the 
piodtice  of  any  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  of  the 
ft;ttlcmcnts  on  the  cuatl  of  Africa,  tobacco  rxc<;pted, 
be  allowed  to  be  imported  diudtly  from  Ireland  to  all 
places,  Britain  excepted.  Thai  cotton  yarn,  the  ma- 
nufarlure  of  Inland,  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain.  That  glafs  manufactured  in  Ireland  be 
permitted  to  be  exported  to  all  pbcci,  Britain  cx- 
etpftd.  — With  refptA  to  the  Irifh  fail  cloth  and  cor- 
dage, it  was  moved,  that  they  fhould  have  the  fame 
privileye  av  for  the  cotton  yarn. 

Theft  motions  having  pnAcd  onanimoufly,  bills  for 
the  relief  of  liekoid  wcicframcd  upon  them  accoiditig- 
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The  tradisg  and  tnanufad^uring  towns  of  F!n|gv  IrwlandL 
Bod,  however,  now  look  tlie  aUrm,  and  petitions  ““  ^ 
againlt  the  Irilb  iiiJulgeiicc  were  brought  Hrward  from 
many  diAerent  quarters,  and  members  iullruCied  tt> 
oppufe  It.  In  couicqucnce  of  this  a wirm  conteit  took 
place  mi  the  fccond  reading  oi  the  bills.  Mr  Burke 
fupported  them  with  all  the  dreogih  of  his  ch»quence  ; 
aod  an  the  miniiler  feemed  tn  favour  them,  they  were 
committed  ; though  the  violent  oppofition  to  them  dill 
eontitme.',  which  induced  many  of  ilicir  friends  at  that 
lime  to  defcri  their  caufe.  ^ 

Though  the  efforts  of  thofe  wlvo  favoured  the  came  New  at. 
€>f  Zrelaitd  thus  proved  unfucccfsful  for  the  prefent,  "'I  * 
they  renewed  their  endeavours  before  the  CliriAmas^'^",^^^ 
vacation.  They  now  urged,  that,  independent  of  all*  ® “ • 
cUitns  from  judice  and  humaniry,  the.rclief  of  Irclind 
was  enforced  by  necefliiy.  The  trade  with  BHlilh 
America  was  now  loll  forever;  and  it  was  indifpcnfably 
requiftte  to  unite  the  remaining  parts  of  the  empire  in 
one  common  intcred  and  affection.  Ireland  had  hi* 
therto  been  paAive  ; but  there  was  danger  that,  by 
driving  her  to 'extremities,  fhe  would  call  off  tlve  yoke 
altogether  ; or,  even  if  this  fbould  not  happen,  the  ty* 
ranny  of  Britain  would  beof  httlc  .id vantage  ; a*,  on  the 
event  of  a peace,  the  |Koplc  wmild  dcferi  a country  in 
which  they  had  experienced  fuch  oppreffion.  and  emi- 
grate to  America,  where  they  had  a greater  profpe^ 
of  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  infilled,  that  very 
cuntidcrabic  advarttai'es  muff  enfuc  to  Bntain  by  the 
etnaneipatioii  of  Ireland;  and  every  benefit  extended 
to  that  country  would  be  rciutncd  with  accumulated 
intcrett.  The  bufinefs  was  at  laA  fummed  up  in  a mo- 
tion made  by  lord  Ne*haveii,  in  February  1779,  that 
liberty  fliou-d  be  granted  to  the  Irifh  to  import  fugara 
from  the  Wed  Indies.  This  was  carried;  but  the  New  p«* 
roercliantB  of  Giafgow  and  Mancheder  having  peti-<ition> 
tioned  againA  it,  it  was  iigain  loil  through  the  inteife- 
renct  of  the  miniiler,  wIk)  now  exerted  his  inffucncc 
a^rainA  the  leliet  be  had  formerly  declared  in  favour  of, 

Vartouf  other  efforts,  however,  were  made  to  dfeit 
the  intended  purpofe  ; but  notliing  more  could  be  ob- 
tained than  a kind  of  compromik:,  by  which  lord 
Gower  pledged  himiclf,  as  far  as  lie  could  anfwer 
lor  the  conduct  ol  uUieis,  that,  during  tlie  mefs, 
iomc  pUu  ihtmld  bv  fallen  upon  for  accormniidating 
the  .'lAairs  of  Ireland  to  the  ialisfaetion  of  all  par- 
ties. 

In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  this  country  liaAcned 
to  a crifis;  which  forced  the  Britifh  miniAiy  to  give 
that  relief  fo  long  lulicitcd,  and  which  (hey  fo  often 
promifed  tvithoul  any  intention  of  performing  their 
prumifea.  As  long  as  the  affair*  of  the  country  weix  An 
under  cunfideiation  of  the  BrittAt  parliament,  the  iii.fal/crmcAt 
habitants  prcfervrd  feme  decree  of  patience; 
when  they  found  thcmfelves  deferted  by  the  »«iniAcr,jJ'”lifp™^ 
their  difconicnt  was  inliamcd  lieyond  meaiure.  Thcdoin. 
laws  he  had  pjffed  in  their  favour,  via.  an  aliovranoe 
to  plant  tobacco,  and  a bill  for  encouraging  thegrowth 
of  hemp,  were  confidered  as  nuxkcry  inflcad  ol  relief,  . 
and  it  was  now  rcfolverl  to  lake  fuch  mesfureh  as  Aiould 
effeituaUy  convince  the  minillry  tha:  it  wis  nut  their  * 
siitercii  to  tyrannixe  any  Kruger.  With  this  view,  affo-^'*‘“* 
ciations  agaiiill  the  impuitalion  of  BriuAi  commodities, 
which  had  been  entered  into  in  fome  places  before,  now  iinp>trioe 
bccaoic  utiiverfal  Uuuughout  the  kingdom  ; and  luch  tn- 
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81  prefuTned  to  oppofc  the  voice  of  the  people  in  this 
refpe^^t  had  the  tnortitication  to  find  ihemfelves  ex« 
pofed  to  public  obloquy  and  ct  ntempt  on  that  ac« 
count,  iliut  the  In(h  minufadurrs  began  to  re* 
vive  t and  the  people  of  Biitain  found  ihemfelves 
obliged  feriouHy  to  take  into  confidcration  the  relief 
of  that  country,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a matter  very 
ncceflary  to  their  own  interetl.  To  this  alfo  they  were 
fitll  more  feriouny  difpofed  by  the  military  aiTociations, 
which  had  taken  place  fome  lime  before,  and  now 
alTumed  a mod  formidable  appearance.  I hefe  at  hrft 
were  foimed  by  accidental  caufes.  llie  fituatiun  of 
Britain,  for  fome  time,  had  not  admitted  of  any  effee* 
tual  method  being  taken  for  the  defence  of  Ireland. 
Ill  coadi  had  been  infultcd,  and  the  trading  fliips 
taken  by  the  Fignch  and  American  privateera ; nor  waa 
it  at  all  improbable  that  an  invafion  might  foon  follow. 
“ The  miniftcr  (fays  Mr  Crawford)  told  ua,  that  the 
filuation  of  Britain  was  fucli  as  tendered  her  incapable 
of  proteAing  us.  The  weaknefs  of  government,  from 
the  following  rircumdance,  was  drikingly  obvious, 
'rhe  mayor  of  Bclfad  having  trarfmitted  a memorial 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  fitting  forth  the  unproteded 
llate  of  the  coaft,  and  requclltng  a body  of  the  mili- 
tary for  its  defence,  received  for  anfwer,  that  he  could 
not  afford  him  any  other  adUtance  than  half  a troop  of 
Hifmounlcd  hoife  and  half  a company  of  invalids.'* 
In  this  dilemma,  a number  of  tl»e  inhabitants  of  the 
town  affociated  for  the  purpofe  of  felf*defrncc ; and, 
on  the  fame  principle,  a few  volunteer  companies  were 
K>rmcd  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Theft  chofe 
their  own  officers,  purchafed  their  ow*n  uniforms  and 
arms,  and,  with  the  afltftance  of  perfoos  properly  qua- 
linedi  affembled  regularly  on  the  parade  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  in  the  military  art.  Their  refpeflable  ap* 
pearance,  and  the  zeal  they  Ihowed  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  foon  excited  curiofity  and  attraded 
refpeA.  Their  nun-ber  incrcafed  every  day  ; and  peo- 
ple of  the  firft  confequence  became  ambitious  of  being 
enrolled  among  them.  As  no  foreign  enemy  appeared, 
againil  whom  they  might  exerdfethetr  military  prowefs, 
ihefc  patriotic  bands  toon  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  a deliverance  from  domcffic  oppreffion.  No 
foontr  was  this  idea  maile  known,  than  it  gave  new 
vigour  to  the  fpirit  of  volunteering  { inibmuch  that, 
by  the  end  of  177^.  the  military  affbeiations  were 
thought  to  amount  at  tesft  to  50,000  men.  But, 
while  thus  formidable  from  their  uumberf,  and  openly 
avowing  their  intention  to  demand  a refiltutioo  of  their 
rights  from  the  British  mioiftry,  they  profefled  the 
utmoff  loyalty  and  affedlon  to  the  king;  iffid  with  re* 
gmrd  to  fobriety  and  decent  demeanour,  they  were  not 
only  unexceptionable,  but  exemplary.  Inftcad  of  ex- 
citing diforders  therofeives,  they  reHrtined  every  kind 
of  inegularity,  and  exerted  thcmfcivet  with  unanimity 
and  vigour  fer  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

That  fttch  a body  of  armed  men,  ading  without  any 
command  or  fupport  from  guvernroeot,  fhould  be  an 
oVjeA  of  apprehenfioo  to  miniffry,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  In  the  infancy  of  their  affociationi  indeed 
they  might  have  been  fuppreiTcdt  but  matters  had  been 
fuffered  to  proceed  too  far  t and,  as  they  flood  at  pre* 
imt,  all  refiliance  was  vain.  As  the  vi^unteers  could 
not  be  cODtroulcd,  fome  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
(Item  under  the  inlSucACc  of  the  crown ; but  thli  being 
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found  ioipoffShlc,  miniflry  thought  piopcr  to  treat  then  Irdand. 
with  an  appearance  of  confidence  ; and,  accordingly,  J 

orders  were  iffued  for  fupplying  them  with  16,000 
iUnJuf.in... 

The  Iriih  parliament,  thus  encouraged  by  the  fpirit  wim  sms 
of  the  nation,  and  preffed  by  the  difficulties  arifing 
from  the  diminifhed  value  of  their  effates,  rcfulvcd  to'* 
exert  ihemfelves  in  a becoming  manner,  in  order  to  ihe  par. 
procure  relief  to  their  country.  At  chrir  meeting  in  ><smentsi.| 
Odober  1779,  au  addreft  to  his  Mijifly  was  drawo^*^^ 
up  ; in  which  it  was  ciprcfsly  declared,  that  **  it 
nut  by  temporary  expcdieDis,  but  By  a free  trade  alone, 
that  freiaud  was  now  to  be  fared  from  impcDding 
ruin."  When  this  addreft  was  carried  up  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Ureett  of  Dublin  were  lined  with  vo* 
lunteeiB,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Letnffcr,  in 
their  arms  and  uniform.  But,  though  a general 
expedatinn  of  relief  was  now  diffufed,  an  sruioua 
fear  of  difappointment  tlill  continued.  If  the  ufual 
fupply  waa  granted  for  two  years,  there  was  danger  of 
the  diflreffes  continuing  for  all  that  time  ; and  after  it 
was  granted,  the  prorogation  of  parliament  might  (mt 
a flop  to  the  expected  relief  altogether.  The  people, 
however,  were  not  now  to  be  trifled  with.  As  the 
court-party  fhowed  an  averfion  to  comply  with  the  po  , ^ 
pillar  meafures,  a mob  rofe  in  Dublin,  who,  among  ^ 
other  ads  of  violence,  pulled  down  the  boufe  of  the  LtubUo. 
attorney-general,  and  did  their  iilmoll  to  compel  the 
members  to  promife  their  countenance  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  When  the  point  therefore  came  to  be  de- 
bated, fome  efpoufed  the  popular  fide  from  principle, 
others  from  neerflity;  fo  that  on  the  whole  a majority 
appeared  in  favour  of  it.  A fhort  money  bill  waa 
paffed  and  tranfmitted  to  England ; where,  though 
very  mortifying  to  the  minitlcr,  it  paffed  alfo. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Britifh  parliament  in  Dcccm-  A/Ti . * of 
her,  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  firll  taken  into  confide-  Ireinnd  s- 
ratioo  inthehoufe  of  peers.  *rhe  neerffity  of«gt*nting 
relief  to  that  kingdom  was  Hrongly  fci  forth  by  the 
lord  who  introduced  them.  He  fiid,  the  irifh,  now  parUAcxit. 
confcioui  of  poffefling  a force  and  conrequrnce  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  flrangrra,  had  refrdved 
to  apply  it  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  which  the  na- 
lion,  by  this  fpirited  exertion,  now  fhowed  themfelvea 
worthy.  Had  they  for  fome  time  before  been  grati- 
fied in  leffer  matters,  they  would  now  have  received 
with  gratitude,  what  they  would,  as  affairs  flood  at 
prcfeol,  confider  only  ms  a matter  of  right.  He  thra 
moved  for  a vote  of  cenfiire  on  hit  Majefly's  minitlers 
for  their  negIcA  of  Inland.  This  motion  was  re- 
jcAed  { but  Lari  Gower,  who  had  now  deferted  the 
caufe  of  miniflry,  declared,  that  thetc  did  not  exifl  in 
bis  mind  a fingle  doubt  that  the  vote  of  ceofure  w^a 
not  welt  founded.  He  added,  in  his  own  vindication, 
that  early  in  the  fummer  he  had  promifed  that  relief 
fltouKl  be  granted  to  Ireland,  and  had  ionc  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  keep  his  word;  but  that  all  his  efforts 
bad  proved  fioitleft. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  the  minifler  found  him- 
fclf  fo  hard  preffed  by  the  arguments  of  the  minority, 
and  the  fhort  money-bill  from  T reland,  that  be  was  Obli- 
ged to  declare,  that  in  lefs  than  a week  he  intended  to 
move  for  a*committcc  of  the  whole  houfe  to  cake  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  into  confidcration.  On  the  ijtb  of 
December  he  accordingly  brought  forward  his  pro- 
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^ poHtioai  In  faroor  of  this  kingdom.  TKe  defign  of  twist  England  and  Ireland,  he  obferred,  that,  ai  a 
thefe  WM  to  rtptal  the  Uwa  prahibiting  the  cxpoita>  more  liberal  fpiril  had  now  appeared  on  both  fidci  of' 
tion  of  Irifh  manufadures  made  of  wool  or  wool  docket  the  water,  be  hoped  both  kingdoms  would  be  perfcAl^ 
to  repeal  much  of  tb<  aA  of  19th  Geo.  II.  at  pro-  contented.  Ireland  would  never  be  able  to  rival  Eng- 
II  hibited  the  importation  of  gUfi  into  Irelaod,  except  of  laod  in  the  fine  woollen  fabrics ; but  allovring  the  Irifh 
” Britifh  mandfsAure,  or  the  exportation  of  glafs  from  to  manufadure  their  own  wool,  would  put  an  end  to 
Ireland  { and  to  permit  the  Irim  to  export  and  import  the  contraband  trade  with  France  : and  it  ought  to  be 
commodities  to  and  from  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  remembered,  that  whatever  wax  an  advantage  to  Ire> 
Britifh  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fubjed^  to  land,  muft,  fooner  or  later,  be  of  fingular  advantage  to 
fuch  refoIutiuDS  and  reflri^ioos  as  fliould  be  impofed  Great  Britain,  and  bf  the  propofed  regulations  in  their 


by  the  Irifh  parliament. 


On  thefe  propofitions  hit  lordfhip  made  feveral  re*  put  more  upon  an  equality. 


commercial  connections,  the  two  kingdoms  would  be 


marks  by  way  of  explanation.  One  objeCt  of  them, 
.be  faid,  was  to  reftore  to  Irelaml  the  wool  expoft 


With  regard  to  the  glafs  manufa^ure,  his  lordfhip 
llkewife  obferved,  that  Ireland  had  been  very  injuri* 


i.ne  laid,  was  to  reitore  to  irelaisd  the  wool  exiwft  likewile  oblerved,  trut  Ireland  had  been  very  injun« 
and  woollen  maoufadure.  In  169a,  from  jealoufy  or  oufly  treated.  Before  the  ad  of  19th  Geo.  II.  tbeg 
fome  ether  motive,  an  addrefit  had  been  prefented  by  hadbef^un  to  make  Tome  progrefs  in  the  lower  branch* 
the  Kngllfb  parliament,  recommending  a kind  of  com*  es  of  the  gUfs  manufaAuret  but  by  that  aCt  they  were 
paCt  between  the  two  kingdoms  { the  terms  of  which  uot  only  prevented  from  importing  any  other  glafs  ihaa 
were,  that  England  ibould  enjoy  the  woollen  manufac*  what  was  of  Britifh  manufacture,  but  alfo  from  export* 
ture,  and  Ireland  the  linen,  exclufively.  But  notwiih*  ing  their  own  glafs,  or  putting  it  on  a horfe  or  cairiage 
(landing  this  agreement,  it  was  certain,  that  England  with  a defign  to  be  exported.  This  aCl  had  been  coid- 
carried  on  the  linen  manufaAure  to  as  great  extent  as  plained  of  in  Ireland  as  a great  piece  of  injuftice*  and  tt 
Ireland,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  former  retain*  was  the  intention  of  his  piopofition  to  remove  that 
ed  the  monopoly  of  wooUent.  The  firft  ilcp  taken,  grievance. 


in  'eonfequence  of  this  agretnKnt,  was  to  lay  a heavy 
duty,  equal  to  a prohibition,  upon  all  wool  and  wool* 


With  regard  to  the  third  propofition,  his  lordfhip^ 
obferved,  that  allowing  Ireland  a free  trade  to  the 


leas  exported  i and  when  this  aCl,  which  was  but  a colonics  muft  be  coofidertd  as  a favour  to  that  king- 
temporary  one  by  way  uf  experiment,  expired,  the  dom.  Coniidering  her  even  as  an  independent  ftatc* 


Englifh  parliament  paffed  a hxuilar  one,  and  made  It 
perpetual ; by  means  of  which  and  fome  others  a total 
end  was  put  to  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland. 

With  ixgatd  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  bis  lordfhip 
obferved,  that,  upon  an  average  of  the  fix  years  from 
1766  to  <771,  the  export  to  Ireland  was  ibmewhat 
more  than  two  millions } and,  in  the  fucccedtog  fix 
years,  from  1772  to  177H,  about  as  much  naore^  near- 
ly one  half  being  Britifh  maniifadure  and  produce  ; 
the  other  half  certified  articles,  of  which  this  country 
was  the  medium  of  conveyanor.  The  native  produce, 
on  an  average,  was  fomewhat  more  than  900,000!.  but 
of  this  only  200,000 1.  were  woollens.  The  woollen 
ifianufsdure  of  Ireland  therefore  would  long  continue 
in  a ftate  of  in^ncy  ^ and  though  cloths  had  been 
manufadured  fufficient  for  home  confumption,  yet  it 
could  hardly  be  expeded  that  Ireland  would  rival 
Great  Britain  at  the  foreign  markets,  when,  after  the 
ex{H nee  of  land'Carriage,  freight,  iofurance,  and  fado- 
rage,  the  latter  was  ahlc  to  undcrfell  Ireland  in  her 
own  market  on  the  very  fpot,  even  though  aided  by 
the  low  wages  and  taxes  paid  in  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  linen,  bis  lordfhip  obferved,  that 
however  profperous  it  might  app«.ar,  yet  ftill  it  wu 
capable  of  great  improvement.  I’he  idea  of  extend* 
ing  and  improving  the  linen-manufaClure  of  Ireland 
originated  from  a pamphlet  written  by  Sir  William 
Temple ; and  this  gave  rife  to  the  cumpad  which  had 
been  referred  to.  But  though  this  compad  was  now 
about  to  be  diffolvcd,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  boun- 
ties on  importing  Infh  linens  ought  not  to  be  difeon* 
tinned  ; b<Mufe  It  appeared,  that  the  Britifh  bounties 
bad  oDcrmtid  as  a great  encouragement  to  the  Irifh 
manufadurrs,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fum  ap- 
propriatetk  to  this  purpoCe  amouated  to  more  than 
15,0001. 

With  regard  to  the  diilbhition  of  the  compad  be* 

Voi.  IX.  Pm  L 


file  could  fet  up  no  claim  to  an  intercourfe  with  the 
Dritifh  colonies.  By  every  principle  of  juftice,  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  astdtbe  cuftom  of  the  othrr  European 
powers  who  had  fettlements  and  diftant  dependencies* 
the  mother  country  had  an  exclulive  right  to  trade 
with,  and  to  forbid  all  others  from  having  any  inter- 
courfe with  them.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  what  na- 
tion under  the  fun  would  fpend  their  blood  and  tresfure 
in  eftablifhing  a colony,'  fhd  proteding  and  defending 
it  in  its  infant  ftate,  if  other  nations  were  afterwards 
to  reap  the  advantages  derived  from  their  labour,  ha- 
zard, and  expence.  But  though  Great  Britain  had  a 
right  to  reftrain  Ireland  from  trading  with  her  colonics, 
bis  lordfhip  declared  himfelf  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  allow  her  to  participate  of  the  trade. 

This  would  be  the  only  prudent  means  of  affording  her 
relief ; it  would  be  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  candour 
and  fincerity  of  Great  Britain;  and  he  had  not  the 
leaft  doubt  but  it  would  be  rrccind  as  fuch  in  Ireland. 

Britain,  however,  ought  not  to  be  a fufferer  by  her 
bounty  to  Ireland  ; but  this  would  be  the  cafe,  (hould 
the  colony  trade  be  thrown  open  to  the  latter,  without 
accornpanyinjiy  it  with  rrftriAiona  fimdar  to  thufe 
which  were  laid  upon  the  Britilh  trade  with  them.  An 
equal  trade  muft  include  an  equal  Iharc  of  duties  »tid 
taxes  i and  this  was  the  only  proper  ground  on  which 
the  benefits  expeded  by  the  IrUh  nation  could  be 
either  granted  or  defiicd. 

Having  made  fome  other  obfervations  on  the  pro-  * 
prieiy  of  thefe  meafures,  they  were  regularly  formed  i.j, 
into  motions,  and  paffed  uoanimoufly.  In  Ireland .eecivcd 
they  w'cre  received  with  the  utmuil  joy  and  gratitude  vuth  ^-reat 
by  both  houfes  of  parliament.  On  the  aoth  of  ^ 

cember  the  fi^lowing  rtlolutions  were  paffed;  viz,  * ^ 
That  the  exportation  of  woollen  and- other  manufac* 
tures  from  Ireland  to  all  foreign  places  will  materially 
tend  to  relieve  its  diftreifes,  increafe  its  wraith,  promote 
U u tu 
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itt  profpo’ityi  and  thereby  advance  the  wal&re  of 
Britain,  and  the  common  ftrength,  wealth,  and  com* 
merce  of  the  Bntifh  empire  { that  a liberty  to  trade 
with  the  firitifh  colotile«  io  America  and  the  Wei\ 
Indict,  and  the  feuiementa  pti  the  coafl  of  Africa,  will 
be  produ^ive  of  very  ^rcat  commercial  benenta  ; will 
be  a moft  affcMionate  mark  of  the  re^rd  and  attention 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  diilreflei  of  tlie  kingdom  t and 
will  give  new  vigour  Co  the  aeal  of  hit  Majelly'a  brave 
and  loyal  people  of  Ireland  to  Hand  forth  in  aipport 
of  hit  Matciiy't  perfon  and  government,  and  the  iotc* 
reft,  the  honcur,  and  dignity  of  the  Uritilh  empire.** 
The  fame  rcfulutions  were,  next  day,  palfcd  in  the 
houfe  of  peert. 

The  higlirH  encomiiimt  were  now  paffed  on  I.nrd 
Noith.  Hi*  exertions  in  fav^jur  of  Ireland  were  de- 
clared to  have  been  great  and  nublc}  he  was  tlylcd 
**  the  g'cat  advocate  of  Ireland  ;**  and  it  waa  foretold, 
that  hi*  would  be  of  glorious  and  immortal  memory  in 
of  thc^i-  kingdom.  But  while  thefe  panegyrics  were  fo 
^Lmunt.  made  ori  the  minifter,  the  member*  io  oppoH- 

tion,  in  the  Britiih  parliament,  were  fpoken  of  in  very 
indifferent  terms.  It  waa  faid,  that,  while  they 
thought  the  minifler  did  nut  mean  to  go  into  the  bu- 
finefsof  Irehind,  they  called  loudly  for  cenfure  againft 
him  for  not  doing  it ; but  when  it  was  found  that  he 
meant  fennufly  to  take  their  affairs  into  confiderstinn, 
' 90  had  then  hafely  feceded,  and  wholly  forfaken  the 

They  arc  intereff  «>f  the  kingdom.  Thefe  cenfure*  were  foloud, 
chetSedby  , meirlxT  of  the  Britllh  houfe  of  commons  wrote 
froai^T  * letter  to  be  communicated  to  hii  friend*  in  Ireland, 
member  of  which  he  reprefented,  that  however  politic  it  might 
the  britilh  be  to  compliment  the  minirter  on  the  prefent  occaiion, 
-f  neither  very  wife  nor  gcncruua  in  the  members 

of  the  Irrfh  parliament  to  be  fo  ready  in  beflowing  invec- 
tives againff  their  old  friends  in  England.  With  regard 
to  the  miniller,  it  was  alleged,  that  until  he  was  driven 
to  it  by  the  mcafures  adopted  in  Ireland,  his  coodud 
had  been  extremely  equivocal,  dilatory,  and  indeciiive. 
Tlic  minority  had  been  juAly  incenfed  againll  him  for 
having  fo  grofsly  facrifierd  the  honour  of  the  nation  and 
the  dignity  of  parliament  at  to  refufe  any  fubffantial 
relief  to  the  Iriih,  until  their  own  exertions  had  made 
it  appear  thru  every  thing  which  could  be  done  for 
them  by  the  Britilh  parliament  was  not  a matter  of 
choice  but  of  neerffity.  The  minority,  it  was  faid,  had 
carncftly  and  repeatedly  laboured  to  procure  relief  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  ; and  if  they  had  now  contented 
ihemfelvc*  with  a filent  acquitfcciKe  in  the  minifter'a 
pTopofiiions,  it  was  only  until  they  fhuuld  know  whe- 
ther they  would  be  fatisfa^ory  to  the  p«>ple  of  Ire- 
land ; ami  becaufe  what  was  now  done,  appeared  to  be 
more  an  afl  of  flate  than  of  mere  parliamentary  deli* 
beration  and  difeuffion. 

*1  To  the  proportions  already  mentioned.  Lord  North 
l*r‘f®^‘^*added  three  others.  I-  E or  repealing  the  prohibition 
i’f  ^irtJaod  exporting  g‘dd  coin  from  Great  Briiaio  to  Ireland. 

J.  For  removing  the  prohibition  to  import  foreign 


houfe  of 
cumotoar. 


exportation  of  wooUena  having  been  granted  to  Ire*  IreliM. 
land,  the  IrilK  would  naturally  expe^  a fhare  in  tl>e 
Turk)'  trade,  whitfa,  as  matter*  ffood,  wa*  nut  pof- 
fible.  it  having  hitherto  been  a received  opinion,  that 
no  Irilhman  could  he^ele^eri  a member  of  the  Turky 
company.  Notwithdanding  all  the  fatiifalf^ioa,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  news  uf  thefe  bills  were  received 
in  Ireland,  it  was  not  long  before  thoughts  of  a dif- 
ferent kind  began  to  take  place.  It  was  fuggelled, 
that  a free  trade  could  be  but  of  little  ufe,  if  held  by  a cot  (cne«be« 
precarious  tenure.  The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  taws  k***  taU, 
was  reprefented  as  an  afl  d(  neceflity,  nut  of  cluiice, 
on  the  part  uf  the  Britilh  parliament.  When  th.it  oe- 
ceffity,  therefore,  no  longer  exiflcd,  the  fame  parliament 
might  recal  the  bencHts  it  had  granted,  and  again  fet- 
ter the  Iriih  trade  by  rdirictioas  perhaps  more  oppref- 
live  than  before.  To  fecure  the  advantages  they  now 
poffclfcd,  it  was  neceffary  that  the  kingdom  thould  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  a free  coDlltiuiioQ.  Fur  this  the 
people  looked  up  to  the  volunteer  companiei ; and  the 
idea  uf  having  fuch  a glovious  ohjed  in  their  p<ijver, 
augmented  the  numbers  of  tbofe  which  bad  alfo  beeri 
increafed  from  other  caiifts.  'Fher  had  now  received  Nii'>ii>ers 
the  thanks  of  both  lioufcs  of  parti4mcnt,  and  thus  had  |**  ^ 

obtained  the  fan<^ion  of  the  le,^inaturc.  Thus  many 
who  had  formerly  iciuplcd  to  conned  themfelvcs  with 
a lawlcfs  body,  made  no  fcruple  to  enter  their  lids. 
Government  alfo  engaged  fevcral  of  their  friendv  in 
the  volunteer  caufe.  New  companies  were  therefore 
raifed  ; bat  whatever  might  be  the  political  fentimenu 
uf  the  effferr*,  the  private  men  were  univerfally  at- 
tached to  the  popular  caufe.  'I'hc  national  fpirit  wa* 
likewife  kept  up  by  fevcral  patriotic  puhlica* Ion*,  par- 
ticularly the  letters  figned  Owen  Roe  0*Nicl,  which 
in  an  efpccial  manner  attra^tyd  the  public  attention  t 
nor  was  the  pulpit  backward  in  cunttilMting  it*  paiC 
in  the  fame  caufe. 

To  give  the  greater  weight  to  their  determinations,  Tlwy  i.rfm 
the  volunteers  now  began  to  form  ihemfdvcs  into  bat-  if»i-nifehe* 
talions  ; and  in  a very  Ihort  lime  they  wcrcall  united 
in  this  manner,  excepting  a ftnali  number  of  compa- 
niet,  which,  fn^m  accidental  caufes,  continued  feparate. 

The  newfpaprrs  were  filled  with  rcfolatioiu  from  the  pjr 
fevcral  corps,  declaring  Ireland  to  be  an  independent 
kingdom,  intitled  by  teafon,  nature,  and  compan, 
all  the  privileges  of  a free  conllitutiun  t that  no  power 
in  the  world,  excepting  the  king,  with  the  lord*  anddjm. 
commons  uf  Ireland,  had  or  ought  to  have,  power  to 
mike  laws  for  binding  the  Irith  } and  that,  in  fupport 
of  thefe  rights  and  privilege*,  they  were  determined 
to  facrilicc  their  lives  and  property.  . 

Nutwiih  Unding  all  this  xeal,  however,  the  repre  - Servite  be* 
fentativrs  of  the  people  in  Ireland  feem  yet  to  have  hsviour  of 
behaved  in  a very  fupine  and  carelefs  manner,  and  to’*** 
have  been  entirely  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  govern- 
roent.  One  of  the  houfe  of  commons  declared  in  the 
month  of  Ap’^il  tydo,  that  **  no  power  on  earth,  ex- 
cepting the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  had 


hops  into  irclind,  and  the  drawback  on  the  exporta-  a right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people.’*  **  Every 
tion  of  foreign  Itops.  3.  For  enabling  his  majetiy’s  member  in  the  houfe  (layi  Mr  Crawfuid),  one  except 


Irifh  fubjeds  to  bectitoe  membtrs  of  the  Turky  com- 
psoy,  and  to  export  wo<>llent  in  Britifh  or  Iriih  bot- 
toms to  the  Levant.  In  fuppurt  of  this  lafl  retdiution 
his  it  rdMp  urged,  that  it  was  neoeffary,  bccaufe  the 


ed,  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  propofiilou,  either 
tn  exprefs  terms,  or  by  not  opp>fiog  it  j and  yet,  how- 
ever affnniihing  it  may  appear,  it  wu  evident«  that  had 
the  qutlioo  been  put,  it  would  have  been  carried  la 

the 
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1relan<*.  (he  B^gttivr.  The  maUrr  tv«i  coanpromlfcd.  The  not  at  Hrfi  perrfive  the  dingerous  tendeocy  Qf  the  bill  Ircisfid. 

“ » qurftion  wu  oot  put  j and  ootbicg  rcUting  to  it  wai  in  quclUoo.  The  reprefcntattons  of  Mr  Grattan  and  » ' ^ 


entered  on  the}ounial«. 

Triih  mu-  Thia  inaitcntioni  or  rather  nnwiUingnef&tof  the  ma* 
tiny  bill  jority  to  ferve  their  coontry,  was  more  fully  roanifcftcd 
made  per*  ^ mutiny  bill,  which  the)  allowed  to  be 

' made  perpetual  in  irclarul.  though  that  in  Eogland 
bad  always  been  cautiouAy  pafled  ouly  from  year  to 
year.  After  it  waa  paflied,  however,  fome  of  the  xea* 
Bad  ten-  lo«*  patricKa,  particularly  Mr  Grattan,  took  great  pains 
dency  of  it  to  fet  forth  the  bad  tecdcncy  of  that  ad  He  obfer* 
that  Handing  armies  in  the  time  of  peace  were 
* contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  coniiitutiun  and  the 
iafety  of  public  liberty  ; they  had  fubverted  the  liberty 
of  all  nationa  excepting  in  thofe  cafes  where  their  Dum- 
ber was  fmall,  or  the  power  of  the  fovcrcign  over 
them  limited  b fome  reaped  or  other  t but  it  was  in 
Toin  to  think  of  fetiing  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
chief  magidrate,  if  the  people  chofe  by  a ftatute  to 
bind  themfclves  to  give  t^m  a perpetual  and  irrrtiiliblc 
force.  The  mutiny  bill,  or  martial  Law  mrthodixed, 
waa^redly  oppobte  to  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
It  fet  afide  the  trial  by  jury  and  all  the  ordinary  llcpt 
oflawt  eftablilhing  in  tbeir  ttcod  a fummary  proceed- 
ing, arbitrary  crimes  and  punilhments,  a lecrct  fen* 
fence,  and  fudden  execution.  The  objed  of  this  was 
to  bring  thole  who  were  fubjed  to  it  to  a Hate  of  im- 
plicit fubordinatton,  and  render  the  authority  of  the 
Ibveretgn  abfolute.  The  people  of  England,  therefore, 
from  a laudable  ycaloufly  on  all  fubjeds  in  which  tbeir 
liberty  was  concerned,  had  in  the  matter  of  martial 
law  exceeded  their  ufual  cautioo.  In  the  preamble 
to  the  mutiny  they  recited  pan  of  the  declaration 
of  right,  **  iliat  Haodiog  armies  and  martial  law  in 
time  of  peace,  without  the  cooGmt  of  parliament,  are 


others,  however,  fOoii  opened  their  eyes,  and  a gene- 
ral diHatiihidtoo  took  place.  l*hfs  was  much  incrcafcd 
by  two  unfuccefsful  attempts  in  the  bmife  of  commons; 
one  to  obtain  an  ad  for  modifying  Poyning's  law  ; 
and  the  other  for  fccuring  the  independency  of  the 
judges.  A univerfal  difguH  againft  the  fpiriilefs  con- 
dud  of  parliament  now  took  place;  and  the  hopes  of 
the  people  were  once  more  fet  on  the  volunteers. 

As  It  became  now  foroewhat  probable  that  thetc 
companies  might  at  laH  be  obliged  to  alTert  the  rights 
of  their  countrymen  by  force  of  arms,  reviews  were  99 
judged  neceflary  to  leach  them  how  to  ad  in  larger  R***^’^* 
bodicf,  and  to  give  them  a more  exad  knowledge  ol 
the  ufc  of  arms.  Several  of  thefe  reviews  took  place  pointed, 
in  the  courfe  of  fumner  tySo.  'fhe  fpedaluis  in  ge* 
neral  were  Hruck  with  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the 
light  ; the  vulunteeis  became  more  than  ever  the  ob* 
jeds  of  cHccm  and  admiration,  and  their  numbers  in* 
creafed  accordingly.  The  reviews  in  1781  exceeded 
thofe  of  the  former  year  j and  the  dexterity  of  the 
corps  who  had  aflix:iated  more  early  was  now  obferved 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  rtll.  More  than  $000 
men  were  reviewed  at  Bclfail,  whole  performar,ces  were 
fet  off  to  peculiar  advanuge  by  the  difplay  of  15 
pieces  of  cannon.  They  Ihowed  their  alacrity  to  ferve 
their  country  in  the  held,  on  a report  having  arifea 
that  the  kingdom  was  to  be  invaded  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  ; and  for  their  fpirited  beha- 
viour on  this  occafion  they  received  a fccond  time  the 
thanks  of  both  boufes  of  parliament. 

Such  prodigious  military  preparations  could  not  but 
alarm  the  Britilh  mtalHry  in  the  higheft  degree  ; and 
it  woe  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  irilh  volunteers  would 


illegal.  Having  then  Hated  the  purity  and  fimplicity 
of  their  aocient  coollitution,  and  fet  forth  the  great 
principle  of  magna  ebarta,  they  admitted  a partial  and 
temporary  repe^  of  it : they  admitted  an  army,  and  a 
law  for  its  regulation,  but  at  the  lame  time  they  limit- 
ed tbc  num^r  of  the  foiraer,  and  the  duration  of 
b«>th  t confining  the  exillencc  of  the  troops  ihemlelvcs, 
the  law  that  regulated  them,  and  the  power  that  com- 
manded them,  to  one  year.  Thus  were  the  Handing 
forces  of  England  rendered  a parliameoiary  army,  and 
the  military  rendered  effe^ually  fubordinate  10  the  ci- 
vil magiHrate,  bccaufe  dependent  on  pailiament.  Yet 
the  people  of  Eogland  confidercd  the  army,  even  thus 
limited,  only  as  a neceflary  evil,  and  would  oot  admit 
even  of  barracks.  leH  the  (bldier  Ihould  be  Hill  more 
ahenated  from  the  Hare  of  a fubjed  ; and  in  this  Hate 
of  alieoation  have  a poA  of  Hreogih,  which  would  aug- 
ment the  danger  anting  from  his  fiiuation.  When 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  proceeded  to  regulate  the 
army,  therefore,  they  ought  to  have  adopw^  the  ma- 
xims of  the  Britilh  couHitution.  as  well  as  the  rules  of 
Britilh  difeipline.  But  they  had  totally  departed  from 
the  maxims  and  example  of  the  EiigliHi,  and  that  in 
the  molt  important  concern,  the  government  of  the 
frvard.  'lliey  bad  omitted  the  preamble  which  decla- 
red the  great  charter  of  liberty;  they  had  left  the  num- 
ber of  forces  ill  the  brcall  of  the  king,  aird  under  thcle 
circumrtanccs  they  had  mode  the  bill  perpetual. 

Jt  is  probable  that  l2ie  bulk  of  the  liiHi  aatlon  did 


come  to  the  fame  extremities  the  Americans  had  done 
unlefs  their  withes  were  fpeedily  complied  with.  Still, 
however,  it  was  imagined  poffibk  to  fupprefs  them, 
and  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  duly  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant to  <b>  ft).  It  was  during  the  adminillration  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  that  the  voiuntetrs  had 
grown  ioro  fitch  confrquence : he  was  therefore  re- 
called, and  the  earl  of  Carlille  appointed  in  bis  place. 

Though  it  was  ImpofGblc  for  the  new  governor  to  fup- 
prrri  the  fplrit  of  the  nation,  he  found  it  no  difficult  SKamtful 
matter  to  obtain  a majority  in  parliament.  Thus  every  conduA  of 
redrefs  wag  for  the  prefent  elfedually  denied.  Neither*^' 
tbe  modification  of  Poyning's  law,  nor  tbc  repeal  of 
ih^obnoxious  parts  of  the  mutiny  bill,  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  volunteers,  exafperated  at  this  beha- 
viour,  refolved  at  once  to  Ihow  that  they  were  rcfol- 
ved  to  do  tberordvrs  juHitc,  and  were  confcious  that 
they  had  power  to  do  fo.  At  a meeting  of  the  of- 
ficers of  tbe  fouthero  battalion  of  the  Armagh  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  tliecarl  of  Charlem.^ni,  the  fol- 
lowing reh^utioQS  were  entered  into  December  »8tb 
17H1.  I.  That  the  rooH  vigorous  and  effectual  me- 
tbods  ought  to  be  purfued  for  rooting  corruption  out  ^ 
from  the  Icgifiativc  body.  2.  For  this  purpofc  a meet-  uiridun- 
ing  of  delegates  from  all  the  volunteer  affocialions  was  t«r* 
neceffary  ; ami  Dungannon,  as  the  moH  central  town 
in  the  province  of  IHlicr,  ftemed  to  be  the  moil  pro- 
per for  holding  fuch  a meeting.  3.  That  os  many  and 
lalling  odvaiiuges  might  attend  li»c  holding  fuefa  a 
u * otceting 
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nectinpr  before  tbe  prefent  fcflioQ  of  piriiament  was 
much  farther  advanced,  tbe  15th  of  February  next 
ftoold  be  appointed  for  it, 

Thefe  refolutions  proved  bighly  offeofive  to  the 
friends  of  government,  and  every  method  waa  taken 
to  difcourage  it.  On  the  appointed  day,  however,  the 
rrprefentativea  of  143  volunteer  corpa  did  attend  at 
Dungannon  ; and  the  rcfulis  of  their  dcliberatioas  were 
follow.  1.  It  having  been  anertvd,  that  voluntecra, 
fiich,  cannot  with  propriety  debate  or  pubtilh  their 
opinions  on  political  fubjedf,  or  on  the  condudk  of 
parliament,  or  public  men,  it  waarefolved  unanitnoufly, 
thit  a ritixcn,  by  leaining  ibc  ufe  of  arms,  does  not 
abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights,  2.  That  a claim  from 
any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  king,  lords,  and  com* 
room  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people,  is 
illegal,  unconllitutional,  and  a grievance.  3.  Refol- 
ded, with  one  diflenting  voice  only,  that  the  power* 
cxercifed  by  the  privy  council  of  both  kingdoms,  under 
colour  or  pretence  of  the  law  of  Poyning**,  are  unconflt- 
tutional  and  a grievance.  4.  Rcfolvcd  uoanimoufly, 
that  the  ports  of  tl»i*  country  are  by  right  open  to  all 
foreign  counlrici  not  at  war  with  the  king  ; and  that 
any  burden  thereupon,  or  obftrudUon  thereto,  except- 
ing  only  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  are  oncontlitu- 
tional,  and  a grievaTtce.  KeColved,  with  one  dif* 
fenting  voice  only,  that  a mutiny  bill,  not  limited  in 
point  of  duration  from  felCoQ  to  feflion,  is  unconfti- 
tuiional  and  a grievance.  6.  Rcfolvcd  unammoufly, 
that  the  Independence  of  jud«s  is  equally  clTcniial  to 
the  impartial  adminiUration  of  juflice  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  and  that  the  refufal  or  delay  of  this  right 
as  in  itfclf  unconHiiutional  and  a grievance.  7.  Re* 
folvcd,  with  1 1 diflenting  voices  only,  that  it  is  the 
decided  and  unalterable  determination  of  the  volunteer 
companies  to  feck  a redrefs  of  thefe  grievances ; and 
they  pledged  tbemfelvei  to  their  country,  and  to  each 
other,  as  freeholders,  fellow-citizena,  and  men  of  ho- 
nour, that  they  would,  at  every  enfuiog  eledion,  fup- 
port  only  tbofe  who  had  fupported  them,  and  would 
lupport  them  therein,  and  that  they  would  ufe  all 
conllitutional  means  to  make  fuch  purfuit  of  redrefs 
^edy  and  cffedual.  8,  Refolved,  with  only  one  dif- 
ieoting  voice,  that  the  minority  in  parliament,  who 
kad  fuppt>rtcd  thofe  conftitutional  rights,  are  intrvled 
to  the  molt  grateful  thanks  of  the  volunteer  compa* 
■ice,  and  that  an  addref*  to  the  purpofe  be  figned  by 
the  chairman,  and  publilhed  vritb  the  rcfolutions  of  the 
prefent  meeting,  9,  Rcfolvcd  unaniroouily,  that  fbur 
members  from  etch  county  of  the  province  of  Ul- 
fter,  eleven  to  be  a quorum,  be  appointed  a committee 
till  the  next  general  meeting,  to  aft  for  the  volunteer 
corps,  and  to  call  general  meetings  of  the  province  as 
sKcafion  requites.  10.  The  commiuee  being  appoint* 
cd,  and  the  time  of  general  meeting,  and  fome  other 
affairs  of  a Hmilar  nature  fettled,  it  was  refolved  una* 
nirooufly,  that  the  court  of  Portugal  having  unjulUy 
refufed  entry  to  certain  Irifh  commodities,  the  dele- 
gates would  not  confume  any  wine  of  tbe  growth  of 
Portugal,  and  that  they  would  ufe  all  tbclr  influence 
to  prevent  the  ufe  of  tbe  faid  wine,  excepting  what 
waa  then  in  the  kingdom,  until  fuch  time  as  tlM  Irilk 
exports  (houid  be  received  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal. 11.  Refolved,  with  only  two  diflenting  voices, 
tknt  they  hold  the  right  of  prime  judgment  in  mat- 


ters of  rdigtoo  eqoafly  facred  in  others  as  in  them*  IrHui 
fcivest  and  that  they  rejoiced  in  the  rrlaxation  of  the  ■v*'* 
penal  laws  agalnft  the  Papills,  as  a meafure  fraught 
with  tbe  happiell  confequences  to  the  union  and  pro* 
fperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

While  thefe  proceedings  took  place  at  Dungannon,  10$ 
the  mtniftry  carried  all  before  them  in  parliament.  In  Mlotftwiif 
a debate  concerning  the  exclufivc  legiflative  privileges 
of  Ireland,  a law  member,  fpesking  uf  tbe  etbitrary 
aAs  of  England,  aflerted,  that  **  power  contlituted  pariuoMor. 
right  and  a motion  that  the  comnsons  fhould  be  de- 
clared the  reprefeotau'ves  of  the  people  was  carried  la 
the  negative.  Thefe  fcandalous  proceedings  could  not 
but  hailcD  the  ruin  of  their  caufe.  The  refolotiona 
entered  into  at  the  Dungannon  meeting  were  received 
throughout  the  kingdom  with  the  utmoti  applaufe.  A 
few  days  after,  Mr  Grattan,  whoi'e  patriotifm  hu  been  Mr  Ores* 
already  taken  notice  of,  moved  in  the  huufe  of  com-uir*ai»- 
mons  for  a long  and  fpirited  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  deda  ^ 
ring  thcrights  of  the  kingdom,  and  affertingthepriaciolc^i^^^’j^ 
which  now  began  to  prevail,  that  Ireland  could  leguly .,pa»- 
be  bound  by  no  power  hut  that  of  the  king,  lords^and  icncj  of 
commons  of  the  country;  though  the  Britilh  parliament 
had  affumed  fuch  a power.  This  motion  was  at  prefent 
rejeded  by  a Urge  majority;  but  their  eyes  were  fooa 
enlightened  by  the  vnluateers 

*nsefc  having  now  appointed  their  committees  of 
corrtrpondencc,  were  enabled  to  communicate  their 
fentimeatt  to  one  another  with  the  uimoft  fsdliiy  and 
quicknefa.  An  alToctatton  was  formed  in  the  name 
the  nobility,  reprefentaiivca,  freeholders,  and  inhabi-oj 
tants  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  wherein  theyfet  forth  lu.itecn  w 
the  neceffity  of  declaring  their  feotimenta  openly  re-  par- 
fpeding  the  fuodamenul  mod  undoahted  rights  of  thel*^'^* 
nation.  They  decUred,  that,  in  every  lituation  in 
life,  mod  with  all  the  means  in  their  power,  they  would 
mainuin  the  conflttutional  right  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
governed  only  by  the  king  and  parliament  uf  Ireland  ; 
and  that  they  would,  in  every  ioflance,  uniformly  and 
flrtnuuofly  oppofe  the  execution  of  any  ftatutes,  ex- 
cepting fuch  aa  derived  their  authority  from  the  parlia- 
ment juft  mentioned ; and  they  plednd  tbemfelve*.  in 
the  ufual  manner,  to  fupport  what  tMy  now  dccUred 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

This  declaration  was  quickly  adopted  by  all  tbe 
other  counties,  and  fimiUr  fentiments  became  nniver* 
fally  avowed  throughout  the  king.  The  change  tn  tbe 
Britifh  mioiflry  io  the  fming  of  178  a facilitated  the  |g| 
wifhes  of  tbe  people.  The  duke  of  Portland,  vrhoFav..imtJi 
came  over  as  lonl  lieutenant  io  April  that  year,  feot  emeflsfc 
moft  vrelcome  meffage  to  paHsament.  He  informed 
them,  that,  **  has  majefty.  being  concerned  to  6nd|^p  dirfc- 
that  difeontents  and  j^o^ea  were  pievailtng  among  of  Piet- 
his  loyal  fubjeAs  in  Irriand,  upon  matters  of  great  Und* 
weight  and  importance,  he  recommended  it  to  pariia- 
ment  to  take  the  fame  into  their  moft  ferioua  conflde* 
ration,  in  order  to  fuch  a flnal  adjuftment  as  might 
give  mutual  fatisfaAioo  to  bis  kingdoms  of  Geeat  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.** 

Mr  Grattan,  wbofie  patriotic  efforN  hadmevcv  bcea  Mr  ana> 
flackened,  now  ventured  to  propoTe  a fccond  time 
parliament  the  addrda  which  had  btea  vejeAed  before. 

On  the  16th  of  April  be  began  a fpeecn  to  this  piir-^ 
pofe  with  a panegyric  on  the  volunteers,  and  the  late 
conduA  of  UK  people.  The  Irilh,  he  £iid|  srere  no 
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IretamL  longer  a divided  cotonf,  but  an  united  land,  manifeft- 
V ' ' in^  ilfetf  to  the  reft  of  the  «rorkl  in  Bgnal  inftancca  of 
glory.  In  the  reft  of  Europe  the  ancient  fpirit  waa 
expired ; liberty  waa  yielded,  or  empire  loft  ) natiooa 
were  living  upon  the  memory  of  pail  glory,  or  under 
the  care  of  mercenary  armiea.  In  Ireland,  however, 
the  people,  by  departing  from  the  esiample  of  other 
natioai,  had  become  an  example  to  them.  Liberty, 
in  former  lisea,  and  in  other  nations,  waa  recover^ 
by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  impulfe  ot  the  popu> 
licc.  But  in  Ireland,  at  the  prefent  peiiod,  it  was 
recovered  by  an  afl  of  the  whole  nation  reafoniog  for 
three  years  on  its  Giuation,  and  then  refeuiog  ittelf  by 
a fettled  fenfe  of  right  pervading  the  land.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  delegates  at  Dungannon  was  an  original  mea> 
fare  t and,  like  all  of  that  kind,  coaitnued  to  be  matter 
of  furprife,  until  at  lall  it  became  mailer  of  admira- 
tion. Great  mcafures,  fuch  as  the  meeting  of  the 
• Eogliib  at  Runny  Mead,  and  of  the  Irifti  at  Dungan- 
non, were  not  the  confequences  of  precedent,  but  car- 
ried in  themfelvea  both  precedent  and  principle  | and 
the  public  caule  in  both  ioftaocea  would  infallibly  have 
been  loft  bad  it  been  trufted  to  parliament.  The 
meeting  at  Dungannon  had  refulved,  that  the  claim  of 
the  Britiih  parliament  was  illegal ) and  this  was  a con- 
ftitolional  declaration.  The  Irilb  volunteeri  were  af- 
ibciated  for  the  preCervation  of  the  laws,  but  the  coo- 
dud  of  the  Britlfti  parliament  fubverted  all  law.  Eng- 
land, however,  had  no  reafon  to  fear  the  Iriih  volun- 
teers ; they  would  iKrificc  their  lives  in  her  caufe. 
The  two  nations  formed  a general  confederacy.  The 
perpetual  annexation  of  the  crown  waa  a great  bond, 
bat  magna  charu  was  a greater.  It  would  be  eafy 
for  Ireland  to  find  a king ; but  it  would  be  impoffiblc 
to  find  a nation  who  could  commuaicate  to  them  fucb 
a charter  u magna  charta  ; and  it  was  tbit  which  made 
their  natural  cocoedlon  with  England.  The  Irilh 
nation  were  too  high  in  pride,  charader,  and  power, 
to  fuffer  any  other  nation  to  make  their  laws-  England 
had  indeed  brought  forward  the  queftion,  not  only  by 
making  laws  for  Ireland  the  preceding  (elfion,  but  by 
enabling  hit  majefty  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  Eng- 
land bad  made  for  America.  Had  (he  confented  to 
repeal  the  declaratory  law  agaioft  America  i and 
would  (he  refufe  to  repeal  that  agaiiift  Ireland^  The 
Irifh  nation  were  incapable  of  fwoutting  to  fuch  a 
diftindtoD. 

ft  iiVrmrd  Grattan  now  fonnd  hii  eloquence  much  more 
^ aagfcca  formerly.  The  motion  which,  during 

this  very  feffion,  had  b^n  rejeded  by  a great  majority, 
was  now  agreed  to  after  a (hort  debate,  and  the  addrefs 
to  bla  majefty  prepared  accordingly.  In  this,  after 
thanking  his  majefty  for  bis  gracious  meflage,  and  de- 
•f  ibead-  daring  their  aitschment  to  bis  perfon  and  govemmeut, 
they  allured  him,  that  the  fubjeds  of  Ireland  arc  a free 
people ; chat  the  crown  of  Ireland  ia  an  Imperial 
crown  infeparably  annexed  to  that  of  Britain, 'on  which 
connedioo  the  interefts  and  happineia  of  both  nattont 
eftentiaily  depend  : but  the  kin^^om  of  Ireland  is  di- 
ftind,  with  a parliament  of  its  own  ; that  there  is  no 
body  of  naen  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  Lrdaod, 
except  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  thereof,  nor  any 
other  parliament  that  hath  any  power  or  authority  of 
any  fort  wbatfoever,  in  this  country,  except  the  par- 
liament of  Iceland.  They  affured  bis  majefty,  that  they 
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humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  right  the  very  cSenee  of  Irtland.  ^ 
their  liberties  did  exift  ; a right  which  they,  on  che*'  ^ * 

part  of  all  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birthright,  and 
which  they  cannot  yield  but  with  their  lives.  They 
aftured  bis  majefty,  that  they  had  feen  with  concrra 
certain  cUima  advanced  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  in  an  id  entitled,  **  For  the  better  fecuring 
the  dependency  of  Ireland  an  ad  containing  matter 
entirely  irreconcileable  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
nation.  They  informed  his  majefty,  that  they  concei- 
ved this  ad,  and  the  claims  it  advanced,  to  be  the 
great  and  principal  caufe  of  the  difeontents  and  jealou- 
ues  in  the  kingdom.  They  adured  him,  that  hia 
commons  did  mod  (inccrely  wl(h,  that  all  the  billsr 
which  become  law  in  Ireland,  ftiould  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  his  majrfty  under  the  feal  of  Great  Bri- 
tain! but  yet,  that  they  conceived  the  pradice  of 
fupprclGng  their  bills  in  the  council  of  Ireland,  or  al- 
tering them  any  where,  to  be  anoilier  juft  esuCe  of 
difcootent  and  jealoufy.  They  further  aftured  his  ma- 
jefty, that  an  ad  intitled,  **  For  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  hia  majefty’a  forces,"  being  unlimited  in  du- 
ration, and  defedtve  in  fomc  other  circumftances,  waa 
another  juft  eaufe  of  jealoufy  and  difcootent.  Tbefe^ 
the  priodpal  caufes  of  jealoufiet  and  difcootent  in  the 
kit^dom,  they  had  fubmitted  to  hia  majefty,  in  humble 
expedation  of  redrefs : and  they  concluded  with  an 
aflurance,  that  they  were  more  confident  in  the  hope  of 
obcainiog  redrefi,  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been, 
and  were,  not  more  difpofed  to  (hare  the  freedom  of 
Eagland,  than  to  fupport  her  io  her  difficulties,  and  to 
(hare  her  Cate. 

To  tbit  remarkable  iddreft  a moft  gradoua  anfwerjt  iigracb 
was  given.  In  a £ew  days  the  lord  lieutenant  made 
fpeech  to  both  houfesi  in  which  he  infi»rmed  them,'**'^ 
that,  by  the  magnanimity  of  tbe  king,  and  wifdom  of 
the  Britift)  parliament,  be  waa  enabM  to  aftiirr  them, 
that  immediate  attention  had  been  paid  to  their  repre- 
(enutioos,  and  that  the  legiftature  of  Britain  had  con- 
curred in  a rdblution  to  remove  the  caufes  of  their 
difcootenta^and  were  united  in  a dciire  to  gratify  every 
wifh  exprclTcd  in  the  late  addrefs  to  the  throne ; and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  his  majelly  waa  gracioufly  dif- 
pofed to  give  his  royal  aflirM  to  a£li  to  prevent  the 
ftipprefSiig  of  billa  io  the  irifti  privy  council,  and  to  li- 
mit the  mntioy*biil  to  the  term  of  two  years. 

The  joy  which  now  diffiiicd  itfelf  all  over  the  king-  £itrcme 
dom  was  extreme.  I'hc  warmeft  addrefties  were  pre-  >oy  <>(  «*»« 
fented  not  only  to  hts  majefty  but  to  the  lord  lieute-*^* 
nant.  The  commons  ioftantly  voted  too,odb  l.  to  hia 
majefty,  to  enable  him  to  raife  ao,ooo  men  for  the 
navy  | and  foon  aftrr,  5000  men  were  Kkewife  voted 
from  the  Irifti  eftablifhment.  The  volunteers  became 
in  a peculiar  manner  the  objeds  of  gratiiude  and  int- 
verfal  panegyric  $ but  none  was  placed  in  fo  confp'cu- 
ous  a light  as  Mr  Grattan.  Addreftei  of  thanks  Bow- 
ed in  upon  him  from  all  quarters  ; and  the  commonti^*'^ 
addreifed  his  mi^fty  to  give  him  50,000  L as  a re- 
compenfe  of  his  ferviccs}  fi^r  which  they  promiled  towatded.^ 
make  provifion. 

This  requeft  wu  alfo  complied  with ; but  ftill  the  JcxIouiMa- 
jealoufurs  of  the  Irifh  were  not  completely  eradicated. 

As  the  inteuded  repeal  of  the  declaraiory  a6l  was  found 
to  be  fimple,  without  any  claufc  exprefriy  rcUnquifhiag 
the  claim  of  rights  fcreral  membert  of  the  houfe  of 
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common*  were  of  opmion^  th^t  tbe  liberttM  of  IreUnd  there  is  do  IncotHderable  profpe^  of  gold  ind  (Uver  io  Ireland. 

^ were  noi  yet  tluiToughly lecured.  The  major ity.htnnevcr,  fomc  part*  of  the  kingi’om.  No  country  in  the  world  *“ 
were  of  optnion.  that  the  fimple  repeal  of  the  obnoxioue  abound*  more  in  beautiful  lakr*.  both  frrlh  and  fait 
aA  was  fufiicient : but  many  of  the  nation  at  Urge  dif*  water  one*  ; and  it  iaalfu  plentifully  watched  with  many 
fered  in  fentiment*.  Mr  Flood,  a member  of  ibt  houfe,  beautiful  river*.  The  comcnoJiiic*  which  Ireland  ca« 
and  a 7raloua  patrnat«  now  took  the  lead  in  this  mat-  porta,  aafar  as  her  prefent  trade  will  permit,  are  hides, 
ter  i while  Mr  Grattan  loft  much  of  hi*  popularity  by  tallow,  beef,  butter,  clicefc,  liuney,  wax,  hemp,  metaU, 
efpouAng  the  contrary  opinion.  Tlie  matter,  however,  and  hlh  : wool  and  glafs  were,  till  December  23.  1779, 
was  to  rppcarance  fioaliy  fettled  by  the  volunteers,  who  prohibited  ; but  her  linen  trade  i*  of  late  grown  of 
declared  thenifelvet  on  Mr  Grattan's  fide.  Still  fcexie  very  great  confcquence.  EngUnd,  in  the  whole,  la 
isurmurlogs  were  heard  ; and  it  mud  be  owned,  that  thou^httoga>QyearlybyIr<landupwardsofi,400,cool. 
ivrii  yet  the  condud  of  Britain  appeared  equivocal,  and  ui  many  other  refpe^  fhe  mull  be  of  very  great 
An  Liigtifh  law  was  pafTed,  importatioB  from  advantage  to  that  kingdom.  Formerly,  ind^d,  Ihe 

r one  of  the  Well  India  iCands  to  all  his  majrdy'a  domi-  was  rat^r  a burden  to  her  elder  fitlcr  than  any  beoe- 
niona ; and  of  enurfe  including  IreUnd,  though  the  At ; but  the  times  arc  changed  now,  and  improve  erery 
trade  of  the  Utter  had  already  been  declared  abfolutely  day. 

free.  This  was  looked  umm  in  a very  un favourable  Mr  O'Halloran  fa)a,  the  linen  manufs^ure  waicar*  Linen  ns. 
light.  Great  oifence  was  alfo  taken  at  a member  of  the  ried  00  In  IreUnd  in  very  eaily  days  to  a great  ex- 
Engllfh  houfe  of  lords  for  a fpeech  in  parliament,  in  tent ; and  Gratiaiius  Lucius  quotes  a defcriplion 
whieh  he  aHcrtcd,  that  Great  Britain  had  a right  to  the  kingdom,  printed  at  Leyden  in  16271111  which  the 
bind  IreUnd  in  matters  of  an  external  unture ; and  author  uU*  us,  **  That  this  country  abound*  with  flax, 
propofed  to  bring  in  a bill  for  that  purpofe.  The  pub-  which  U fent  ready  fpun  in  Urge  quaniitiea  to  foreign 
lie  dilcontent  w.*is  aifo  greatly  inflamed  by  fomc  circum-  nations.  Formerly  (fay*  he)  they  wove  great  quan- 
llsficrfl  TcUting  to  this  bill,  which  were  particularly  titles  of  linen,  which  was  mollly  cunfumed  at  home, 
obn>^xious.  Lord  Beauchamp,  in  a Utter  addreflied  the  native*  requiring  above  fO  yards  of  linen  in  a fhirt 
to  one  of  (he  volunteer  corps,  wa*  at  pains  to  fbow  that  or  fhift."  So  truly  expeofir’e  was  the  irith  falhioo  of 
the  fecurity  of  the  legiflative  privileges  obtained  from  making  up  fhirta,  on  account  of  the  number  of  plaits 
tlie  parliament  of  Britain  was  iitfufficicnt.  The  lawyers  and  ft^s,  that,  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VII [.  a ftatute 
corps  alio,  who  look  tbe  queftioo  into  confidera-  pa0ed,  by  which  they  weie  forbidden,  under  a fevere 
tu>n,  were  of  the  fame  opinion ; but  the  circumfbmce  penalty,  to  pul  more  than  feven  yard*  of  linen  in  a 
which  garc  the  greateft  offence  was,  that  tbe  chief  fhirt  or  fhtfl. 

jiiftice  ia  the  Englilh  court  of  king's  bench  gave  We  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  the  trade  of  Ire- 
judgmrnt  in  an  Irifh  caule  directly  contrary  to  a land  muft  liave  been  in  former  times,  when,  fo  late  as 
Uw  which  had  limited  all  fuch  JiHl^raenls  to  the  hrft  the  reign  of  Bricn  Bum,  who  died  in  1014..  ootwith- 
uf  June.  All  tliefe  rcafona  of  dilcoulem,  however,  ftanding  the  ravages  and  diftrefles  which  a Daiiifh  war, 
were  removed  on  the  death  of  tbe  marquis  <if  Rocking-  of  above  200  year*  continuance,  muH  have  produced 
ham,  and  the  appointment  of  tlie  new  miniilry  who  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  annual  duties  arifing 
fucccedcd  liim.  Lord  Temple  came  over  to  Ireland,  from  goods  imported  into  the  Angle  port  of  Limerick, 

. and  hia  brother  and  fecretary  Mr  Grenville  went  to  and  paid  in  red  wine,  amounted  to  36$  pipes!  Even 
' Liiglaud,  where  he  made  fuch  rcprefcDiations  of  the  fu  lately  as  tlieUA  century,  it  is  fcarcely  credible  what 
^''difcontents  which  prevailed  concerning  the  infuSctency  riches  this  city  derived  from  the  bare  maoufa^ure  of 
,,  of  the  declaratory  a6t,  that  Mr  Townfliend,  one  of  the  (hoes,  whiclt  were  exported  in  anuziog  quantities  f 
Acretarles  of  dale,  moved  in  the  houfe  ol  commons  for  whereas  now,  tnfleid  of  fliocsand  booU,  we  Ue  the  raw 
leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  remove  from  the  minds  uf  the  hide*  Ihipped  off  for  foreign  markets, 
people  of  Ireland  all  doubts  refpcdling  their  Icginitire  N-.>  country  in  the  world  feems  better  Atuated  for  a 
and  judicial  pririlcgts.  This  bill  contained,  in  the  fuUeil  Riaritime  power  than  Ireland,  where  the  ports  are  con- 
ond  muft  exprefs  terms,  a relinquilhcnetit  on  the  part  of  venient  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  the  havens 
the  firitifh  legiAature  of  all  claims  of  a right  to  inter*  fafe  and  commodious.  The  great  plenty  of  timber, 
fere  with  tlie  Judgment  of  the  Iriih  courts,  or  to  make  the  fiiperior  excellence  of  the  oak,  and  the  acknow- 
laws  Co  bind  Ireland  in  time  to  come.  Thus  the  con-  ledgrd  IkiU  of  her  ancient  artizaii*  in  wood* works, 
teft  was  at  latl  ended  ; and  ever  Ance  thia  kingdom  lias  art-  circumAanccs  clearly ’in  her  favour.  That  the 
continued  to  flourifli,  and  to  enjoy  the  blcGings  uf  Iriih  formerly  exported  large  quintitics  of  timber,  ia 
traoquiliity  and  peace,  free  from  every  kind  of  retlric*  manifeft  from  the  churches  of  Glouociler,  Weftmin* 
tion  either  oq  its  commerce  or  maoufadures.  lltr  moniiUry  and  palace,  dec.  being  covered  with 

The  climate  of  Ireland  would  almoll  perfedlly  agree  Iriih  osk. 

: with  that  of  Eriglaml,  weic  tbe  foil  equally  improved,  llie  government  of  the  kingdom  Is  in  the  hands  of  Oovero- 
being  sbundantly  fiuiiful  both  in  com  and  grafs,  efpe-  a viceroy,  or  lurd-lieutcitant,  who  live*  in  very  great  luenr,  p»> 
cially  the  latter  ; in  Confcquence  of  which,  an  fiitiaitc  fplendor.  In  his  abfence  there  arc  lordt  ]u:iices  (Hyhd  I ^Aos, 
nuoiber  uf  hUck  cattle  and  flicrp  are  bred,  particularly  their  exttUenciet },  generally  three  in  number,  viz.  lord 
ill  the  province  of  Connaught.  Few  countries  produce  pimatc,  lord  high  chancellor,  and  tbe  fpeaker  of  the 
finer  groin  than  that  which  grows  in  the  improved  houfe  of  commons.  The  pailiament  of  IrelanJ  meet 
parts  of  thit  kingdom.  The  nonhern  and  ealtern  every  other  winKr,  or  oftencr,  according  to  exigencies, 
counties  arc  txii  cultivated  and  inclofcd,  and  the  moll  Ireland  is  divided  mio  four  large  provinces,  and  ihoCe 
populous.  *gun  into  32  CuUDiriea,  »s  follow  1 : 

XrcUnd  is  known  to  have  many  rich  minca;  and 
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. Antrim 
, Armagh 
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. Down 
. Doanegal 
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[.  ULSTER. 

Htm/fi.  Extent^  &C. 

ao738  Lejuph  68  j ? 4«ocir- 


Irc!trd. 


13 1 Br(nJth98  5 
92^6  Irifh  plantationt. 
2^)090  Aurcft  2H36837 
1 2337  Paii’ibej,  365 

6.  Fermanagh  5674  &r>roughi,  29 

7.  LoiKlondViTy  14527  Baronie*,  55 

S.  Monaghan  26637  Archbilhnp.  1 

9.  Tyrone  * *^545  Biftioprici,  6 

Market  towna,  58 

LEINSTER. 


4 cum<« 

449620? 

[Epglifh 


II 

t*  Cateilogh,  or 
low 

2.  Dublin 

3.  Kildare 

4.  Kilkenny 

5.  King’i-countjr 

6.  Longford 

7.  Lcrwlh 


Car-  Lcng.  104?  < jfiocir. 

5444  Bred,  55  ? ^ 


( cumf. 

24145  I acr.  2^42958,  or  4}6iir5 
8887  Panflrea,  858  (^Englilh 
3131  Boninghi,  53 
9294  Uaronire,  99 
6^57  Market  (uwn»,  63 
8150  Ardihifhopric,  1 

8.  Meath  (EaO)  I4000  Bilhopnes,  3 

9.  Qittcn**  coun<  The  rivera  are,  the  Boyne, 


ty 

10.  Weftmeath 

1 1.  Wexford 

12.  Wicklow 


1 1 226 
9621 
13015 
7;Si 


Barrow,  Liffy,  Noir,  and 
Ute  May* 


III.  MUNSTER, 


{? 


11381  L.ci.g.  too  1 C doonr. 

47334  Bread  107}  J^cumfe. 

ii653Acrca  3289932,  5329146 
1 93  Ko  Pari  Area,  740  [EngiiAi 
1H315  Bornugha,  26 
9485  BaronicK,  63 
Hmifea,  117197 
ArclibiAiopric,  l 
Birhopt,  6 

O N N A U G H T 
15576  I-T"?-90?  „,il„ 

Br«d.8o  5 

5156  Acre',  2272915, 

Parilhe*,  330 
15089  Boroughi,  10 
Baronica,  43 
8780  ArchbiAiopric,  1 
Bifhop.  1 

5970  lloufea,  49966 

Rivera  are  tin*  Shannon, 
May,  Suck,  and  Gyll. 


In  1731,  whUt  the  duke  of  Dorfet  was  lord-lieute* 
nant,  the  tnhabitanta  were  numbered,  and  it  waa  found 
that  the  four  piovincea  contained  aa  followa  : 


1.  Clare 

2.  Cork 
j.  Kerry 

4.  Limerick 

5.  Tipperary 
6>  Waterford 


IV.  C 
I.  Galway 

7.  Leitrim 

3.  Mayo 

4.  Rofeommon 

5.  Sligo 


500  cir- 
ciimfcr. 
■3681746, 
f Eiiglifb 


Connaught  21604*^ 
LcinAcr  203087  { 

;;;y; 


700453  j 


4417801 
447916 1 

■|.«30976RJ 


There  are  44  chatter  working*fchoola  at  prefent  in 
Iiclind,  wherein  2025  boys  and  giiU  arc  maisrtained 
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and  educated.  Thtfc  fchooli  are  maintained  by  an  an- 

nual  bounty  of  1000!.  by  a tax  upon  hawkers  and  ped-  ' 
larv,  and  by  rubfcriptions  and  legacies.  The  children 
admitted  are  thofe  born  of  PopiAi  parents,  or  fuch  as 
would  be  bred  PapiAs  if  negle^ed,  and  are  found  of 
limb*,  llieir  age  muft  he  from  fix  to  ten  ; the  hoys  at 
16,  and  the  girls  at  14,  ar?  apprenticed  into  Prole- 
ftant  families.  The  liiH  fchoof  m'xb  opened  in  1734* 

Five  pounds  arc  given  to  every  perfoo  educated  in  thefe 
fchooU  upon  his  nr  her  marrying  a Proteftaut.  An 
EngliA)  ad  of  parliament,  lately  tolerated  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland,  and  by  that  means  has  rchevvd 
thoufands  of  ufcftil  fubjet^s. 

The  ixturn  of  houfes  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1754, 
was  395.439  t and  for  the  year  1766,  it  was  424,046.. 

Suppoling  therefore  the  ntimbers  to  have  increafed  at 
the  fame  rate,  the  number  of  houfts  now  cannot  he  KTa 
than  454,1301  which,  allowing  live  perfims  to  a fa- 
mily, will  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  1,260,650: 
but  as  the  return  of  houfes  by  hcarth  colle61ore  is  ra- 
ther under  than  above  the  truth,  and  as  there  are  many 
families  in  every  pariAi  who  are  by  law  cxcufrd  fre»tn 
that  txa,  and  therefore  not  returned,  the  number  on  a 
moderate  eftimate  will  be  2,500,000.  Sir  W.  Petty 
reckoned  i6o,coo  cabins  with>^ut  achimrey*;  and  if 
there  be  an  equal  number  of  fuch  houfe«now,  the  num- 
ber of  people  will  be  abjve  3,000,000.  Mr  Mtdyncnx 
fcy»,  “ Ireland  has  certainly  been  better  inliahited  for. 
merly  ; for  on  the  wild  mountains  between  Ardmach 
and  Dundalk,  arc  obfervable  the  marks  of  the  plough, 
as  they  are  alfo  on  ihe  mountains  of  Altmorc.  The 
fame  has  been  obferred  in  the  counties  of  LonJoiidcn  y 
and  Donnrgal.  Mountains  that  are  now  coveted  with 
bogs  have  been  formeily  ploughed  ; for  when  you  dig 
five  or  fix  feet  deep,  you  difeover  a proper  foil  for  vc-‘ 
gelation,  and  find  it  ploughed  into  ridgia  and  furrows  : 
a plough  was  found  in  a very  dead  bog  near  Donne- 
gal : and  an  hedge,  with  fume  wattles,  fbindliig  under 
a bog  that  was  fire  or  fix  feet  in  depth.  The  Aump 
of  a large  tree  was  found  in  a bog  ten  feel  deep  at 
CaAic- Forbes;  the  trunk  had  been  burnt,  and  fome 
of  the  cinders  and  aOtes  AiD  were  lying  on  the  Anmp. 

Mr  Molyneux  further  fays,  that  on  the  top  of  an 
high  mountain,  in  the  north,  there  were  then  remain- 
ing the  Arccts  and  other  marks  of  a laigc  town.  nt 

Beauty  feema  to  be  more  dUrufed  in  England,  a-Ajnta-anre 
mong  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  than  in  lirUnd  s 
may,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  mere  modes  of  li- 
ving.  In  Erglind,  the  meaneA  cottager  is  better  fed, 
better  Icdged,  and  better  drciTcd,  than  the  moA  opu- 
lent farmer*  here,  .who,  unaccuAomed  to  wliat  our 
penfants  reckon  the  comforts  of  life,  know  no  luxury 
but  in  deep  potations  of  aquavit?. 

Fmm  this  circumAauce,  we  may  account  for  a faft 
reported  by  the  olficirs  of  the  army  here.  'I’hcy  fay, 
that  the  young  fellow*  of  Ireland,  who  offer  to  cnliA, 
arc  more  generally  bcl*:w  the  given  height  than  in  ■ 
England.  There  cau  be  no  appeal  from  their  tetU- 
many  s for  they  were  IriAi,  and  the  Aandard  Is  an  in- 
fallible tcA.  No  reafon,  -indeed,  can  be  given  why 
the  caufes  which  promote  or  prevent  the  growth  of  o- 
ther  animals,  ihould  not  have  fimiiar  rffc«:^s  upon  the 
human  fpecies.  In  England,  where  there  is  no  Hint 
of  provifions,  the  growth  is  not  checked  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  it  extended  to  the  utmoA  bound  of  na- 
ture’s *• 
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Irciftlvd.  ture'e  orijtinil  tn(vntion  j whercM.  in  IreUnd*  where 
w ' ' food  t«  neither  in  the  fame  quantity  nor  of  the  fame 
quality*  the  body  cinnot  expand  itmf,  but  la  dwarfed 
and  flunted  in  ila  di'ncnhoni.  The  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land are  full  aa  tall  ai  thofe  of  England  ; the  diflercncc* 
then*  between  them  and  the  commonalty*  can  only 
proceed  from  the  difference  of  food. 

'i'he  Inhabitant!,  in  general*  of  this  kingdom*  are 
very  far  from  what  they  have  too  often  and  uujuftly 
been  reprvfcntcd  by  thofe  of  our  country  who  never 
faw  them,  a nation  of  wild  Irlfh.  Miferable  and  op- 
' prrflcd*  aa  by  far  too  many  of  them  are*  an  Englilh- 

gnan  will  find  aa  much  civility  in  general*  as  amongd 
the  fame  clafa  in  hia  own  county  ; and,  for  a fmall  pe- 
cuniary confidcraiion,  they  will  exert  themfelvei  to 

Eleafe  you  aa  much  aa  any  people,  perhaps,  in  the 
ing*a  dominions.  Poverty  and  oppreflion  will  nalu- 
rally  make  mankind  four*  rude*  and  unfociable*  and 
eradicate,  or  px  lead  fupprefa*  all  the  more  amiable 
principles  and  palTiuns  of  humanity.  But  it  Ihnuld 
feem  unfair  and  ungenerous  to  judge  of*  or  decide  a- 
gainft*  the  natural  dirpofition  of  a man  reduced  by  in- 
eligence  and  oppreflion  almoft  to  defperation.  Let 
commerce*  agriculture*  and  arts*  but  call  forth  the 
rfionnant  adlirity  of  their  genius,  and  rmife  the  native 
Spirit  of  enterprixe.  which  now  lies  torpid  wllliin  them  } 

Jet  liberul  bws  unfetter  their  minds,  and  plenty  cheer 
their  tables  $ they  will  foon  (how  themfclves  defervlng 
to  rank  with  the  moft  rcfpedahle  focieties  in  Europe 


AccMKtfor  The  bogs  wherewith  I > eland  is  in  fume  places  over- 
Che  Ix^  in  grown*  are  not  ttqurious  to  health*  as  it  commonly 
*”**®^‘  imagined  j the  watery.exhalations  from  ibcfe  are  nei- 
ther fo  abundant  nor  io  noxious  at  thofe  from  marfhes* 
which  become  prejudicial  from  the  various  animal  and 
vegetable  fublUncea  which  are  left  to  putrify  as  foon 
as  the  waters  are  exhaled  by  the  fun.  Bogs  are  not* 
as  one  might  fuppofe  from  their  blacknefs,  roafTcs  of 
putrefartlon  ; but,  on  the  contrary*  they  arc  of  fuch  a 
texture*  as  to  refill  putrefadion  above  any  other  fub- 
ftance  we  know  of  A (hoc,  all  of  one  piece  of  lea- 
ther, very  neatly  ftitched,  was  taken  out  of  a bog 
fomc  years  ago,  yet  entirely  frefli  j— from  the  very  ft- 
fhion  of  which,  there  is  fcaroe  room  to  doubt  that  it 
had  lain  there  fomc  centuries.  Butter,  called  ro^ca, 
hath  been  found  in  liollowcd  trunks  of  trees,  where  it 
had  been  hid  fo  long,  that  it  was  become  hard  and  al- 
mofl  friable*  yet  not  devoid  of  unc^uofiiy  ; that  the 
length  of  time  it  had  been  buried  was  very  great,  wc 
learn  from  the  depth  of  the  bog,  which  was  ten  feet, 
that  had  grown  over  it.  But  the  common  phenome- 
non of  timber-trees  dug  out  of  thefe  bogs  not  only 
found,  but  alfo  fo  embalmed  as  afterwards  to  defy  the  in- 
juries of  time,  demonftrale  the  anlifeptic  quality  of 
them.  The  horns  of  the  moofe  deer  mufl  have  lain 
many  ceoturics  in  a bog  i for  the  Irt(h  hillories  do  not 
recognixe  the  cxifteace  of  the  animal  whereon  they 
grew.  Indeed*  human  bodies  have*  io  nuny  places* 
httfi  dug  up  entire,  which  mufl  have  lain  there  for 
‘ ages-  Tlie  growth  of  bogs,  however,  is  variable  in 
different  places,  from  the  variety  of  conditions  in  the 
fituation,  foil,  humidity,  and  quantity  of  vegeublc 
food  I in  fomc  places  it  is  very  rapid,  in  |otbers  very 
flow  i and  therefore  their  altitudes  cannot  afford  any 
certain  meafure  of  lime.  In  the  manufaduring  coun- 
ties of  the  north,  peat-fuel  has  become  Ib  learce,  that 
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turburies  let  from  five  to  eight  guineas  an  acre.  In  Irv'-anJ.  ^ 
fomc  places  they  arc  fo  eradicated,  there  does  not  re- " ' ’ ' 

main  a trace  of  them,  the  ground  being  now  converted 
into  rich  meadows  and  fweet  pafiurcs.  i,j 

If  we  trufl  to  Butkorities*  we  mufl  condude  that  Trade  of 
Ireland  was  not  originally  inferior  tq  England,  eitherirdand 
in  the  fertility  of  the  foil  or  falubrity  of  the  climate- ^ 
When  this  country  (hall  have  felt  the  happy  effedts  of^**^'  . 
the  late  conceflions  and  indulgencics  of  the  Brl(i(h  par- 
liament* by  repealing  feveral  ads  which  reflratned  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom  with  foreign  ports,  and  allow- 
ing the  exportation  of  woollen  mannfadures  and  glafs 
and  (hall  have  received  further  indulgencies  from  the 
fame  aothority  t and  when  the  fpirit  of  (nduilry  (hall 
be  infufed,  to  confequence  of  it,  into  the  common 
people  i their  country  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  other 
on  the  globe  under  the  fame  parallel.  It  ia  very  dif- 
ficult to  fay,  whether  foreign  or  domeflic  caufea  have 
operated  mofl  powerfully  in  laying  trade  this  fruitful 
country  t which,  by  being  relieved  from  their  late  un- 
natural prohibitions,  will  be  enabled  to  furnKh  a grand 
proportion  of  fupplies  to  Great  Britain*  and  wlu  un- 
avoidably become  of  va0  impurtance*  by  Its  reciprocal 
trade,  in  rcftrainlng  the  increafe  of  that  of  France* 
who  cann-At  carry  011  this  important  branch  of  traffic 
without  the  affiflance  of  Irim  wool.  The  wool  of 
France  is  (hort  and  coarfe,  being.  In  the  language  of 
the  manufadurets,  neither  fine  in  the  thread  nor  long 
in  the  ftaple.  Thia  obliges  them  to  have  reenurfe  to 
the  wool  of  Ireland,  which  poffcffcs  both  thefe  quali- 
ties. AfTifled  by  a pack  of  Irilh  wool,  the  French  are 
enabled  to  manufadiire  two  of  their  own  ; which  they 
w31  no  longer  be  enabled  to  procure*  as  the  Iri(h  wiU 
now  work  up  their  own  wool  which  they  ufed  to  cx- 
port  { great  part  of  which  found  its  way  to^France* 
and  coabird  them  to  fupply  other  markets,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  Britain.  The  happy  effeds  of  it  have 
been  already  felt ) for  noiwithflandiog  it  was  fo  late 
as  December  23.  17^9*  that  the  royal  affenl  was  given 
to  the  taking  off  their  reftrainis  on  woollen  exports*  it 
appears,  that  on  January  loih  following,  an  export- 
entry  was  uvade  at  the  cuflum-houfe  of  Dublin  of 
1300  yards  of  ferge  for  a foreign  market,  by  William 
Worthington*  £fq. 

1REN..EUS  (St),  a bilhop  of  Lycna*  was  bom  in 
Greece  about  the  year  lao.  He  was  the  difciple  of 
Pappias  and  St  Polycarp,  by  whom,  it  it  faid,  he  was 
fent  iuto  Gaul  in  157.  He  flopped  at  Lyons,  where 
he  performed  the  oifice  of  a priefl  ; and  in  17ft  was 
fent  to  Rome,  where  he  difputed  with  Valcntiaus,  and 
his  two  difciples  Florinus  and  Blafius.  At  bii  retuio 
to  Lyons*  he  fucceeded  Photinus*  bifhop  of  that  city  i 
and  (offered  martyrdom  in  201,  under  the  reign  of 
Severui  He  wrote  many  works  tn  Greek,  of  which 
there  only  remains  a barbarous  Latin  verfion  of  his  five 
books  againfl  herrtics,  fome  Greek  fragments  in  dif- 
ferent authors,  ami  pope  Victor's  letter  mentioned  by 
Eufrbi'js.  The  befl  editions  of  his  works  are  thofe 
of  Erafmus*  in  15261  of  Grabe,  in  1702  ; and  of 
Father  Maffuet*  in  1710.  St  Trenieus's  llyle  is  cloCe*  . 
clear*  and  flrong*  but  plain  and  fimple.  Dudwell  has 
cumpofed  fix  curious  dilfertatioas  on  the  works  of  Sc 
Irencus. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  St  Irencus  the 
dcuoD*  who  in  275  fuffered  martyrdom  In  Tulcany* 
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'mider  th«  fciprn  of  Aurelian ; nor  wUh  Si  Irenrns 
IrIL  bi(Kop  of  Sirmich,  who  roffercd  nurtyrdom  nn  th< 
2jth  of  Mart  h 30*,  during  the  perfccution  of  Dio 
defian  and  Maximianne 

1 RENE,  cmptefi  of  the  raft,  cehbrated  for  her  v*. 
lour,  wit,  and  beau’f  j but  dclcftablc  for  her  crnclty, 
haring  facri^ced  own  Ton  tu  the  ambition  of  reign- 
ing al«'>nr.  She  died  in  M03. 

IRESIKEt  in  botany  : A penu*  of  the  pentandrix 
otder.  bclonuinp  t<>  the  diorcia cUfs of  plants;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  M\f' 
trUanes  The  n\ah  calyx  ia  diphylluu*.  the  corolla 
pentapetalouft  ; and'ihcre  arc  hec  ne^taria.  The  fe- 
male caijrx  t«  dfphyllous  the  corolla  pcntapetal  >04 ; 
there  are  two  feflile  lligmata,  aod  a capfule  with  flocky 
feeds. 

IRIS,  in  nhyfiology,  the  rainbow.  The  word  it 
Greek,  *r*r,  tuppofed  by  fomc  to  be  derived 
“ I rp<ak,  I tell  at  being  a meteor  that  it  Tuppofed  to 
foritel,  or  rather  to  declare  rain  See  Raixanw. 

Lunar  or  Albon-rainbvW.  See  RaiMBOW 

(Lunar). 

lais,  in  anatomy,  n Oriped  variegated  circle  round 
the.  pupil  of  the  eye,  formed  of  a duplicature  of  the 
uve4  See  Akatomy,  p.  767. 

I R IS  is  alfo  applied  to  thole  changeabit  colours  which 
fometimes  appear  in  the  plaiTes  of  telefcopcs,  micro- 
Icopes,  &c.  fo  calletl  from  their  iimilitude  to  a rain- 
bow. The  fame  appellation  is  alTo  given  to  that  co- 
loured fpedrum,  which  a triangular  priTmatic  glafs will 
pro'ied  on  a wall,  when  placed  at  a due  angle  in  the 
fun-beams 

Iris,  the  Flvtutr  de  Luce,  or  Flag-flower,  &c.  in 
botany:  A genus  of  the  monogynia  orfler,  belonging 
to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural 
’method  racking  under  the  fmth  order,  EnfUit.  'I'he 
corolla  is  divided  into  fix  parts;  the  p-tale  alternately 
reilrxed;  the  lligman  refembiliig  petals 

There  arc  44  fpecica,  all  he«^baccous  flowering  per- 
'enniaU,  both  of  the  flbrous,  tobtrous,  and  bulbous 
rooted  kind,  prt>ducing  thick  annual  ftalks  from  3 or 
4 inches  to  a yard  high,  terminated  by  large  hexape 
talous  flowers,  having  three  of  the  petals  reflexed  quite 
back  and  three  creft  ; moft  of  which  art  very  orna- 
.nental.  appearing  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  arc  ealily  propagated  by 
olTseti)  from  the  roots,  which  (huuld  be  planted  in  Sep- 
tember, Odober,  or  Novendier,  though  almofl  any 
time  foim  September  to  March  will  do  They  may 
alfo  be  raifed  from  feed,  which  ii  the  befl  method  for 
procuring  varicliea.  It  U to  be  Town  in  autumn.  Toon 
after  it  ripens,  in  a bed  or  border  of  common  earth, 
and  raked  in  The  plants  will  rife  in  the  fpriug,  aod 
are  to  be  tranfplsnted  mxt  autumn. 

Prnf>ertiet.  'Phe  roots  of  the  blorcoline  white  iris, 
when  dry.  are  fuppof  d to  have  a peroral  virtue.  They 
have  an  agreeable  finrll,  rcfimbtiug  that  of  violcU; 
and  hence  are  ufed  in  perfumes,  and  In  flavouring  of 
liquors.  When  recent,  they  have  a bictci,  acrid, 
rraufeous  tafle  ; and  when  taken  into  the  bt>dy,  prove 
llrungly  cathartic;  on  which  account  they  have  t>een 
recommended  in  dropues,  in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four 
fcruplct.— The  juice  ot  the  ffx'cies  called  l.t/farj acu- 
rutf  or  yefi^^tjfagjlenver,  is  alfo  very  acrid,  and  hath 
been  found  to  produce  pIcDtiful  evacuations  from  the 
Voi.  IX.  Part  i. 


bowels  wHeo  other  fbeans  had  failed,  t^or  this  por- 
pofe,  it  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  80  drops  every  hour 
or  two  ; boi  the  degree  of  its  aenmouy  is  lb  uncertain, 
that  it  can  hardly  ever  come  into  general  ufe  The 
freft  roots  have  been  mixed  with  the  food  of  fwinc 
bitten  by  a mad  dog,  and  ihq-  tf-aped  the  difeafe, 
when  others,  bitten  by  the  fame  dog,  died  raving  mad. 
Goats  eat  the  leaves  when  frefli ; but  cow.-t,  horfes,  and 
fwine,  refufe  ikim  Cows  w W eat  them  when  dry. 
The  roots  arc  ufed  in  the  tlland  of  Jura  for  dying 
black — The  roots  or  bulbs  of  a fpccie?  growing  at  the 
Cape,  are  roafled  in  the  aflics  and  ufid  as  food  by  the 
natives:  they  are  called  and  have  neaily  ihc 

fame  talte  with  potatoes.  Pht  Hottentots,  with  more 
refleftion  than  generjUy  falls  to  the  iharc  of  favages,  ufe 
the  word  eenljfs  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  Virgil  ufed 
that  of  ari/h,  that  is,  for  reckoning  of  time ; always 
beginning  the  new  year  whenever  the  oenirjet  pitih  out 
of  the  ground,  and  rnarkiug  their  age  and  other  cv  ois 
by  the  number  of  times  in  which  in  a certain  period 
this  vegetable  has  made  its  appearance.  — The  Sibe- 
rians cure  the  venereal  difeafe  by  a dccocliun  of 
the  root  of  the  Ir'u  Sdirica,  which  ad<  by  pa  ging 
and  vomiting.  They  keep  the  patient  eight  days  in  a 
ftoTc,  and  place  him  in  a bed  of  the  haves  of  ilu  are- 
tium  lap*>a,  or  common  burdock,  which  they  ficqucnlly 
change  till  the  cure  Is  cfTcclcd 

Ikit  Stamt.  Sec  AicoN  Slone. 

IRON,  i*nr  of  the  imperfect  metals,  bqtthe  hardefl 
and  moil  ufcful  aa  wtU  as  the  moil  plentiful  4if  them 
all,  it  of  a livid  wluiifli  colour  inclining  to  guy,  and 
inlemjlly  compofed  to  appcaiance  of  imall  facet* ; fuf- 
ceptiblc  of  a line  poliih,  and  capable  of  having  its 
hardnef*  more  increaicd  or  dimlnifhrd  by  cettaiu  che- 
mical procefles  than  any  other  metaU 


Iris, 

Iron. 


It  is  very  generally  difTufed  throughout  the  globe,  D ^Tukd  a|. 
Dcing  frequently  found  mixed  with  faod.clay,  chalk,  and 
being  likcwile  the  colouring  maiier  of  a guat  number 
of  rtones  and  earth.  It  is  found  alfo  in  the  aflics  of 
vegetables,  and  in  the  blood  of  animals,  in  fuch  abun- 
dance, that  fome  authors  have  attributed  both  the  co- 
lours of  vegetables  and  the  vital  fluid  itfelf  to  the 
iron  contained  in  them.  In  confequcnce  of  this  abun- 
dance the  iron  ores  are  extremely  narocri^us.  ^ 

I,  Native  iron,  formerly  thought  not  to  have  an  I'nvQd  na- 
exiiUnccany  where,  is  now  certainly  known  to  have**  '*' 
been  met  with  in  federal  places.  It  is,  however,  by^*  ’*L  ^ 
no  means  common,  but  occurs  fumetimts  in  iron  mines.  "***** 
MargraalT  found  a hbrous  kind  of  it  a.  Eibcnllow-k  in 
Saxony,  and  Dr  Pallas  fouud  a msfs  in  Siberia  weigh- 
ing 1600  ^unds.  Mr  Adanfon  likewife  informs  us, 
that  i.ative  iron  is  cninmoo  about  Senegal  ; but  f me 
naturaiitU  are  of  opinion  that  theft  pieces  wliirh  have 
been  taken  for  native  irr.n,  are  in  rtalii*  arliflctal,  and 
have  been  accidentally  burred  in  the  eaiih.  'j'be  lar  »e 
piece  mentioned  by  Ur  Pahas  is  of  that  fpecies  called 
redjkcrt,  wliich  is  malleable  when  cold,  but  brittle 
wlicn  red  hot,  A ma's  of  a limilar  nature  is  faid  to 
have  been  lately  found  in  South  .'Vmerica. 

'Hiis  American  mafs  of  iron  wa>  difeomed  by  fome 
Indians  in  ilic  diflricl  of  Santiago  del  Eflero  in  the 
mitUl  of  a wide  extended  plain.  It  projected  about  * * 
foot  alrovt  the  g:ound  and  almoil  the  wh  le  of  its 
upper  fuifaec  was  vitiblr ; and  the  news  i f its  being 
found  in  a country  wheic  there  arc  no  mouQtalns.  nor 
X X even 
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fven  the  fmaUcft  Aooe  within  a circumference  of  100 
leagues,  could  not  but  be  very  furpriHng.  Though  the 
journey  vras  attended  with  great  danger  on  account  of 
the  want  of  water,  and  abundance  of  wild  beaftt  in 
ihefe  deferts,  fome  private  perfonsy  in  hopes  of  gam» 
iiudertook  to  viiit  this  rriafs;  and  having  accompliHied 
their  journey)  fent  a fpecimen  of  the  metal  to  Lima 
and  Madrid,  where  it  was  found  to  be  very  pure  foft 
iron. 

As  it  was  reported  that  this  mafs  was  only  the  ex« 
trcmlty  of  an  irnmenfe  vein  of  the  metal,  a commifhon 
was  given  to  Don  Michael  Rubin  de  Celis  to  examine 
the  ipot  i and  the  following  is  an  abflra^  of  his  ac> 
count. 

“ The  place  is  called  in  lat-  27.  28.  S.  and 

the  maf«  was  found  almod  buried  in  pure  clay  and 
allies.  Externally  it  had  tlie  appearance  of  very  com* 
pa£l  iron  ; but  internally  was  full  of  cavities,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  formerly  in  a liquid  date.  1 was  con- 
6rmed  in  this  idea  (fays  our  author),  by  obferring,  on 
the  furface  of  it,  the  imprcflion  of  human  feet  and 
hands  of  a large  iize,  as  wril  as  of  the  feet  of  large 
birds,*  which  are  common  in  this  country.  Though 
thefe  impreflioni  feem  very  perfeA,  yet  I am  per* 
fuaded  that  they  arc  either  a /uyiu  r/itur^,  or  that  im* 
preflions  of  this  kind  were  previoufly  upon  the  ground, 
and  that  the  liquid,  mafs  of  iron  failing  upon  it  recei- 
ved them.  It  refemblcd  nothing  To  much  as  a mafs  of 
dough  ; which  having  been  damped  with  imprcITions 
of  hands  and  feet,  and  marked  with  a Bnger,  bad  af* 
terwards  been  converted  into  iron. 

**  On  digging  round  the  mafs,  the  under  furface 
was  found  covered  with  a coat  of  fcorlx  from  four  to 
fix  inches  thick,  undoubtedly  occafioned  by  the  mot* 
dure  of  the  earth,  becaufr  the  upper  furface  was  clean. 
No  appearance  of  generation  was  obferved  in  the  earth 
below  or  round  it  to  a great  didance.  About  two 
leagues  to  the  eadward  is  a brackiih  mineral  fpring, 
the  only  one  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  country.  Here 
there  was  a very  gentle  afeent  of  between  four  and  dx 
fret  in  height,  running  from  north  to  fouth  ; all  the 
nd  being  as  perfe^  a level  as  can  be  imagined.  The 
earth  in  every  part  about  this  fpring,  as  well  as  near 
the  mafs,  is  very  light,  loofe,  and  greatly  referabiing 
alhes  even  in  colour,  lltc  grafs  of  the  adjacent  parts 
lively  fhoitjfmall,  and  extremely  unpalatable  to  cattle; 
but  that  , at  a didance  Is  long  and  extremely  grate* 
fid  to  them  : from  all  which  cimimdaoces  it  is  proha- 
btc  that  this  mafs  was  produced  by  a volcanic  cxplofion* 
Its  weight  might  beedimated  at  abopt  500  quintals.-* 
It  is  hkewife  an  undoubted  fa^,  that  in  thefe  foreils 
there  raids  a mafs  of  pure  iron  in  the  (hape  of  a tree 
with  its  branches.  At  a little  depth  in  the  earth  are 
found  dopes  of  quartz  of  a beautiful  red  colour, 
which  the  honey-gvithercrs,  the  only  perfons  who  fre- 
quent this  country,  makeufe  of  as  flints  to  light  their 
dres.  They  had  formerly  carried  fome  of  them  away 
nu  account  of  their  pecdliar  beauty,  being  fpotted  and 
duddrd  as  it  were  with  gold.  One  of  thefe,  weigh* 
ing  about  an  ounce,  was  ground  by  the  governor  of 
the  diftri^,  who  extracted  from  it  a drachm  of  gold.*' 

The  native  iron  fald  to  have  been  found  about  Sene* 
r*i  has  a cubical  form  ; and  out  of  this  the  black 
inhabitants  make  didcrent  kinds  of  velTels  for  their 
own  ufe.  Some  BtaSet  biK  beta  fouad  ia  a polyhe- 


dral granulated  form,  and  of  a bright  yellow  colour  ; iron, 
but  which,  on  being  poUflied,  (how  the  proper  colour  * - ^ 

of  the  metal.  Mr  Bergman  informs  us,  that  the  great 
mafs  of  native  metal  found  in  Siberia  rcfemblcs  forged 
iron  in  its  compofitlon,  a centenary,  or  63  grains, 
yielding  49  cubic  inches  of  inflammable  air  ; and  from 
many  experiments  it  appears,  that  ductile  iron  yields 
from  48  to  5 f cubic  inches  of  the  fame  kind  of  air. 

Dr  Matthew  Guthrie  informs  us,  that  **  the  pores  of 
this  iron  were  filled  with  a yellow  vitreous  matter,  of 
fuch  hardnefs  as  to  cut  glafs."  The  ceils  are  lined 
with  a kind  of  varnilh  contiguous  to  the  glalTy  fubiUnce 
withih.  j 

2.  The  calciferm  era  are  either  compofed  of  thcCalctl«n% 
blackilh,  blackilh-brown,  or  red  calx  of  the  metal  ; the^^*, 
former  being  in  fome  meafure  magnetic,  in  conrcqucnce 
of  the  phlugillon  it  contains ; the  latter  (bowing  no* 
thing  of  this  property  until  it  be  roafted. 

The  name  of  cak  'tform  may  be  applied  to  all  the  orta 
of  this  metal,  excepting  the  native  iron  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  native  Ptudian  blues,  of  which  we  (halt, 
afterwards  treat.  AU  of  them  are  mixed  with  diffe- 
rent minerals,  and  generally  take  their  colour  from  that 
of  the  calx  of  iron  which  Is  prevalent  10  them.  Mr 
Kirw'an  rnumcrates  a great  many  different  fpeciea.  ^ 

•3.  Stttl  ore,  StaehUrXf  the  ftrrum  cha^yheatym^tteXott^ 
Linn^it  and  minera  ftrn  mgra  of  Croa^edi*  This  is  of 
a dark  colour,  (bUd,  and  compa^,  but  with  diffi- 
culty fln'klng  fire  with  (leel;  reducible  to  a black  pow- 
der, obedient  to  the  magnet,  and  fnmewhat  malleable 
when  red  hot ; affording  from  60  to  So  /er  ctni.  of 
good  iron.  It  is  met  with  in  Sweden,  the  Ifle  of  Elbe, 
and  North  America.  The  ferrumt^uIarcznA  nuncraftrri 
cryfiaUizata  of  Wallerius,  belongs  to  thisfpecies,  but  is 
fomewhat  lefs  magnetic.  Our  snthor  denominates  it 
cryflallized  iron  ore  in  an  odohedral  or  cubic  form.  5 

4.  The  ma^nrtt  according  to  Fourcroy,  is  a muddy  ®^*S®*** 
iron  ore,  which,  however,  fome  authors  fuppofe  to  be 

very  near  the  metallic  date.  Mr  Kirwan  fays  it  differa 
but  little  from  the  foregoing,  only  that  it  has  loft 
lutlre.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  fine  and  the  coarfe 
grained,  of  which  the  latter  lufe  their  power  tbe 
fooncll.  When  heated  red  hot,  it  fmcils  of  fulphur.  ^ 

Our  author  thtuki  it  may  contain  uickcl,  as  this  femi* 
metal  is  found  to  poiTefs  a magnetic  property  when  pu*  nickcL 
rified  to  a certain  degree.  ^ 

5.  The  brown  calx  of  iron  combined  with  plumbo-  Brown  cres 
gOfhlaci  ei/tvt  glimmer,  Jekwartz,  eiftn  bahyn  oire'tfammt,  ' 
confids  of  black  Ihining  fcalcs  more  or  lefs  magnetic, 
alTording,  according  to  Mr  Rinmao,  26  per  ctnl,  of 

iron,  the  red  being  plumbago.  $ 

6.  The  brown  calx  of  iron  united  with  the  white  Whits 
calx  of  manganefe,  and  mild  calcareous  earth  in  various 
proportions.  Thefe  conditutc  the  white  ores  of  iron, 

on  which  Mr  Bergman  has  given  a dilTertatioo.— 

**  They  have  received  (fa)i  he)  divers  denominations 
from  the  ftngular  heat  with  which  they  arc  accompa- 
nied. Their  texture  is  almod  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  calcareous  done,  yet  it  is  rarely  found  compact 
and  compofed  of  imp^pablc  particles.  It  is  fometimet 
fquaroous,  fometimes  granulated  with  fmail  didsni^ 
particles,  fome  of  them  (hining,  but  in  general  fpa- 
thous.  This  defeription,  however,  is  not  meant  for  their 
complete  and  pqyfcA  date ; for  the  figure  of  their  pasta 
if  more  or  Icfi  dedzoyed  by  fpoKUacoui  cikio*- 
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Tree,  tion  ; niy*  tlie  whole  roafi  ii  at  Icn^Ii  refoivcd  intu  a 
V ' ' powder  : fometimet  It  is  found  ftalaetitlci  fiftulous  and 
ramous,  cellular,  or  even  germinating  like  moft.  Some* 
time*,  though  very  feldom,  they  have  fuffictent  hard- 
nef*  to  ftrike  fire  with  (led  { but  though,  when  found 
mixed  with  flint  and  newly  dug  up,  they  are  of  thi* 
kind,  yet  they  foon  lofc  the  property  wc  fpeak  of. 
Wlicn  perfc^l,  they  generally  rcfembic  the  calcareous 
iione,  uiilef*  whtu  capofed  for  fume  lime  to  the  air, 
by  which  the  union  of  their  part*  are  gradually  dlmt- 
nifhed.  Tlteir  colour  is  while,  tut  the  furface  which 
comes  into  coiitadd  witli  the  air  grow**  gradually  brown, 
or  even  blackhh  s yet  as  long  as  the  iron  which  is  con* 
verted  into  an  ochre  remains  in  them,  they  have  a 
fmuginous  hue  t -but  though  the  furface  i*  thus 
changed,  the  internal  parts  remain  the  fame,  and, 
on  being  filed  or  broken,  exhibit  the  natural  cojuur. 
—This  change  is  cflected  by  the  air,  not  upon  the 
iron,  as  i»  commonly  believed,  but  on  the  white  calx 
of  mangaucrc  which  is  dcphlogitlicaled  by  the  atmuf* 
phere. 

“ The  fpccific  gravity  of  the  ore,  when  pt»fe^,  va- 
ries between  3,640  and  3,810,  and  is  dimlnifhed  ac 
cordiug  to  the  degree  of  calcfnatiun.  The  ore  wlinfe 
particles  are  quite  feparated  il  from  2.5  to  2 9;  but 
that  which  is  not  pcrfeftly  correded,  from  3.3  to 
3.6.  It  is  rarely  attracted  by  the  magnet,  whether 
perfect  or  calcined,  though  the  metallic  part  fometimes 
amounts  to  nearly  one  half  the  weight. 

A while  ores  of  iron  arc  found,  though  In  very 

tain  iron  firiall  quantity,  in  Sweden.  The  SuArt  briery  or  B!ad 
ore  in  Dc>  Mountahy  in  Dalccarlla,  has  its  name  from  its  furface, 
Ikcarlis  ill  rrhich  is  grown  black  by  calcination.  It  1*  high,  ami 
Sweden,  fummit,  which  ii  crofied  by  a broad  cal- 

careous vein  with  fhining  particles  of  fpar,  and  a 
white  ore  of  Iron,  together  with  a galena,  pfeuJo- 
galcna,  black  ore  of  iron,  pyrites,  fchucH,  and  garnet 
intermixed.  In  the  old  mine*  at  Halleforo,  or  the 
caflem  minest  the  rock  itfelf  appears  to  confid  of  a 
white  ore  of  iron  ; hut  in  other  places  it  Is  either  found 
in  fmall  quantity,  or  very  poor  in  metal.  Many  moun- 
tains about  Smiaikald  in  Germany  ontain  thefe  ores. 
In  one  called  StAUUggrry  a broad  vein  occurs  almoft 
honzontal,  and  from  25  to  30  fathoms  thick.  It  con* 
fids  of  an  irregular  fpar,  in  which  arediCpcrfcd  quartz 
and  pieces  of  the  ore,  which  are  found  of  a better 
quality  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  deeply  feated. 
llie  uppermoft  fide,  which  is  pendant,  confifts  of  a 
Tandy  uonc  from  9 to  20  fathom  high } but  the 
lower  is  margaceous,  and  is  found  more  indurated  to- 
wards the  lower  parts;  and  at  the  very  lowed  Is  ex- 
tended by  a blue  mica : the  fides  fcarcely  cohere  to 
the  vein.  The  whole  mountain  in  NaufTavia  confiftsof 
a yellowifh  ore  of  iron,  certain  veins  of  which  arc  ac- 
companied with  copper,  and  others  with  h:cmatitrs. 
The  hill  of  Artitrgy  fituated  at  Eifenartz  in  Upper  Si 
nia,  is  6000  fathoms  in  circuit,  900  in  diameter,  and 
450  in  height.  According  to  £bmc  accounts  the  ore  is 


28  of  the  white  caU  of  manganefe,  and  yo  of  mild 
calcareous  earl h.  The  aeiiil  acid  Is  ufed,  and  is  united  * 
nut  only  to  the  earth,  but  alfo  to  the  metallic  calt. 

The  above  proportions  td  the  crude  materials  in  the 
ore  of  Eifeuartz,  would  yield,  according  to  Mr  KIrwan, 

38  pans  of  calcareous  er.rth,  38  of  iron  In  its  metallic 
lUtc,  and  24  of  muogaiicfc.  Many  others  are  poorer, 
and  fome  to  fucli  a degree  as  fcarcely  to  deferve  the 
name  of  an  ore.  They  abound  alfo  in  Kraoce  and 
Spain,  and  are  found  fometimes  in  heaps,  rometimessKo 
forming  veins.  (Irata,  ui  even  uholc  mountains.  Mr 
Bergman  never  found  them  contain  any  organifed  bo- 
dies ; a maik  (fays  he)  by  which  the  mod  ancient 
produ^ions  of  tlie  earth  have  been  diflinguifhcd. 

When  this  iron  ore  bears  a (lab  dlltical  appeMner, 
and  is  very  white,  it  it  called ferriy  and  eijtn  Uu'h, 

An  hundred  parts  cf  it  yield  65  of  calcareous  earth, 
and  33  of  calx  of  iron  ; which,  according  to  Rin- 
itian,  produce  27  of  iron  in  its  metallic  dale.  iq 

7.  MngnttU  fand.  Of  this  kind  is  the  black  fand  B'srk  find 

of  V’^irginia,  whofc  fpccific  gravity  is  about  Virgl- 

and  contains  half  lU  weight  of  metal. 

Fr.m  an  account  inferttJ  in  the  Phllofopblcal 
Tranfa6Uon»  for  1763,  wc  arc  informed,  that  there  are 
very  large  quantities  of  this  fand  iron  ore  in  Virginia  ; 
perhaps  a-  Urge  aa  of  any  other  kinds  of  iron  ore.  It 
U fo  pure,  that  it  requires  a nnxtiirc  of  bog. ore,  or  of 
flags  from  other  fmeltlngs,  to  reduce  it  to  a mctallie 
form,  nic  iron  and  decl  produced  from  il  were 
above  60  /rr  cent,  or  from  50  to  85  ; the  quality  of 
both  extremely  good ; and  two  fmall  bars  were  fent  as 
a famplc  to  the  rr.ufcum  of  the  Ruyal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. Large  drata  of  black  fand  iron-ore  are  found  in 
Portugal,  even  at  a conrider.ible  didance  from  the  fta- 
ihore,  or  from  any  running  walei*.  A very  great 
part  of  this  black  fand  is  aitra^ed  by  the  magnet. 

There  Is  alfo  found,  particularly  In  France,  a blacV, 
heavy,  unmagnetic  fand,  of  the  filieeous  kind,  which 
is  faid  to  contain  iron  and  zinc  in  great  quantity.  Mr 
Kirwan,  p.  143.  of  his  Mineralogy,  fpeaksofa  filicc- 
ous  fand  confulidaied  by  fcmiplilngidlcatcd  calx  of 
iron,  which  does  nut  crumble  into  fand  when  powder- 
ed. It  is  generally  of  a black  or  brown  colour  ; but 
grows  reddilh  or  ycllouidi,  and  moulders  by  expofure 
to  the  air.  It  docs  not  efferrefee  with  acids,  tmlefs  it 
cuiuains  udaceuiis  particles,  which  is  freqneiuly 
the  cafe  t it  Is  even  frequently  covered  with  fhclls. 

He  adds,  that  the  agglutinating  power  of  folutions  of 
iron  has  been  fliown  by  a dony  concrelioo  of  this  fort 
that  had  been  long  buned  In  the  Tea,  and  is  mention- 
ed in  a paper  of  Mr  Edward  King  to  the  rhilofophi- 
cal  Tranfac^ions  for  1779.  Wr  Rinman,  however, 
has  found  that  dephlogidicated  calces  of  iron,  and  par- 
ticularly lu  folutions  in  mineral  acids,  have  do  binding 
power. 

8.  Red  calx  of  iron  indurated  and  combined  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  cby,  freqacnily  with  n'anganefe.— 

Fourcroy  calls  this  a muddy  iron-orc,  which  feems  to” 


irregularly  accumulated  and  concreted,  confiding  of  be  formed  in  the  manner  of  dalidites,  and  deriving  its 
ma&s  of  quartz  charged  with  argillaceous  earth  and  name  from  its  colour,  which  is  commonly  rrd,  or  the 
white  ore  of  iron  ; but,  according  to  others,  the  ore  is  colour  of  blood,  though  not  wiihout  variailons.  Mr 
found  there  not  only  in  heaps,  but  in  various  veins.*'  Kitwan  fays,  that  '*  it  is  generally  of  a red,  yellow. 
This  ore,  when  analyM,  gave  38  parts  of  the  purple,  or  brown  colour,  of  a metallic  ludrc,  and  very 
brown  calx  of  iron,  24  of  the  white  calx  of  manga-  hard,  though  feldom  capable  of  giving  fire  w'itb  detl.’* 
nefe,  and  50  of  mild  calcareous  earth.  Another  from  Fourcroy  tells  us,  that  it  is  ufually  compufed  of  layers 
Weft  SilTathreg,  yielded  %t  of  the  brown  calx  of  iroD|  which  cover  each  other,  and  are  tbcnxTehei  formed  of 
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conwgeflt  ttcedlcf,  the  external  part  Ijcinp  covered 
nith  tubercles  t and  that  ic  i«  not  only  ditiiuguifhed 
by  the  colour*  but  by  the  form,  as  the  bamaiUrs  bu- 
trytea,  in  the  futm  of  bunches  of  grape*.  Mr  Kirwao 
telU  US,  that  it*  llru^lure  it  cither  foliJ,  granular, 
fcaly,  or  hbrnus  { that  it  occur*  in  Ihapclcft  malTet.  in 
a ilala^itica!  form  : nr,  according  to  Omelin,  cryflal* 
lixed  in  tegular  form*,  though  M.  de  LiHc  dcnict 
thii.  In  loine  placet  it  form*  whole  mmuitamfi,  and 
■lTurd»  from  40  10  80  />tr  ernt.  of  iron.  Mr  Gerhard 
extracicil  alum  from  it,  which  afford*  a proof  of  it* 
Containing  clay ; and  Mi  Hilan  found  it  alfo  to  coa- 
taio  manganefe.  In  its  natural  date  it  it  not  adeemed 
by  the  magnet  \ but  by  torrefa^ion  it  become*  blade 
and  magnetic. 

9.  Hxmatitica],  red,  yellow,  and  brown  ochrt* 
Thcfc  are,  by  Mr  Kirwan,  intitled  **  hzmatites  in  a 
loofe  form,  mixed  with  a notable  proportion  of  argill’* 
(clay.)  Thty  arc  dillinguiihcd,  he  fay*,  from  clays,  by 
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4.000.  It  U ufed  in  polilhing  glaf*  and  metal*  { for  , 

which  purpofe  it  mull  firil  be  ground  down  and  lc«  ’ 
Tigated  in  mill*.  14 

II.  The  ar^lHjreous  err/.  Tin  fc  comprehend  the 

ochre*,  and  more  pariiculirly  tliofc  mentioned  by 
Fouren^y  under  the  name  • f of  inni,  which  arc 

commonly  met  wah  difpofid  t.r  bc.it>,.  and  fccmiugly 
drpohtcd  by  tvateri.  Foufcrof  informn  u*,  that 

thin  kind  of  ore  is  very  often  in  the  form  of  fpherical 
bodies  either  regular  or  irregular.  (>rgantc  matters, 
fuch  as  Wood,  lea\c*.  baik,  IhcUi.  dec.  arc  not  uufrtv 
quenily  found  in  the  date  of  bog-ores.  This  kind  of 
tranJitiofi  feem*  to  indicate  an  analogy  betwixt  iron  and 
organic  fubiVance*.  In  the  wood  of  Houlogne  near 
Auleuil  there  is  a mine  of  bog«orc  of  iion,  in  which 
vegetable  fubdance*  become  miucraliaed  almofl  imme* 
diately  utider  our  eye*. 


Mr  Kirwan  ditiinguifhe*  two  principal  varieties  of 
tliefe  ; one  found  on  mountains,  and  fuch  as  arc  met 
contaiaing  a larger  proportion  of  martial  particles.  To  withiotwampy  groundsor  low  Unis  ovcrfli>wa  with 
chi*  fpeciei  belong  the  orei  which  become  brown  by  water  ; both  of  tiicm  vciy  heavy,  and  fume  abforbing 
calcination,  and’ likcwifc  magnetic.  They  arc  ibrac-  wsrer  like  clay* 

timet  mixed  with  clay  or  calcareous  eartlis  ; in  which  The  Highland  argillaceous  ochres  are  eltlier  yellow,  H j^ibad 
cafe  ihcfe  OK*  cfFcrvefcc  with  acids.  The  hzmaliic“,  red,  brown,  or  grcyllh,  indurated  and  friable,  or  loofe 
or  blood  ftones,  have  their  names,  not  on  account  of  and  powdery,  or  in  graias  ; they  are  compofed  chiefly 
their  external  culourt,  but  becaufc,  when  reduced  to  of  the  red  or  yellow  cal*  of  iron,  or  of  a grey  iron  ore 

called  Titrjlin^  in  a loofe  form  mixed  with  clay.  Hence 
they  often  contain  manganefe  or  hderite,  and  In  France 
arc-  faid  to  be  mixed  with  a calx  of  zinc.  They  do  not 
obey  the  magnet  before  calcinatronr  and  rarely  after  it. 

They  cffcrvefce  with  acid*  only  in  confequence  of  be- 
ing mixed  with  calcareous  earths;  they  aie  foluble 
with  difficulty  in  the  acids,  but  the  moil  folubtc  arc 
the  bell.  The  iron  produced  from  them  is  of  very' dif- 
ferent quality,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  from 


powder,  they  produce  a red  or  blood-colour.  The 
yellow  hzmatites  however,  only  produce  the  fame  co- 
ioui  by  pulvcnfaiion.  They  are  produdive  of  very 
guod  iron,  and  are  found  in  great  abundance  In  the 
province  of  Galizi  in  Spain.  I'he  inhabiianis  of  Com- 
l^ililla,  the  capital,  make  a good  commerce  of  thcfc 
hzniatite*  of  the  hardefl  kind  for  the  burnifhtng  gold 
leaves,  and  various  other  metals.  A da'k  blue  kind, 
fomrwh/t  iimilar  to  black-lead,  is  principally  cmpl«.y 


ed  for  thcfc  purpofes.  Fbey  are  found  in  many  pans  whence  it  is  produced.  To  tliis  fpccie*  belong  the 


of  Europe,  fumetimes  forming  whole  mouutains.  'I'he 
moft  extraordinary  ores  of  this  kind,  both  nn  account 
of  their  ferms  and  of  their  various  and  brilliant  colourv, 
are  found  in  the  illand  of  Elba  near  the  coaft  of  Tuf< 
cany.  The  ciytlallizcd  ores  arc  here  the  mod  beiuti- 


16 
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hornilone  overloaded  with  iron,  and  a while  iron  ore 
mentioned  by  Rinman  found  in  Kent.  It  it  mixc>^ 
with  clay  or  marl,  and  u fcarcciy  fuluUc  in  ncids*  It 
afford*  47  ptreent.  of  brittle  iron. 

Tlic  fwampy  argillaceous  ore,  according  to  Mr  Kir*  s 

ful  and  the  moll  common,  though  not  to  be  met  with  van,  are  found  in  iurgolar  lump*  of  a brown  or  brow-  ures* 
any  where  e!f<  They  exhibit  various  gradation*  of  nifh-black,  and  lometiincs  in  round  ball*,  porou*  or  fo- 
the  6ncd  colotirs,  a*  red,  Violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  lid,  or  in  flat  round  pieces  or  in  grains,  and  fometimes 
broan,  and  black;  infomuch  that,  according  to Coud-  in  flender  triangular  prifm*  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
rai*s  expreffion,  they  look  like  fo  many  cluflers  of  very  brittle.  It  is  mixed  with  clay  and  cxiradive,  and  . 
emerald*,  fapphire*,  liiamonds,  rubies,  and  topazes.  £.  become*  magnetic  by  calciaation;  during  which  op/ra- 
Fcni  and  Mongez  affiim,  that  thcfc  ores  are  mineral^  tion  it  gives  out  a quantity  of  aerated  volatile  alkali, 
zed  only  by  the  aerial  acid ; iho*  Coudrai  i*  of  opinion,  and  lofcs  one-fourth  of  its  weight-  The  crude  ore  af- 
that  they  contain  fulphur  alfo.  Befides  ihefc  beauti-  ford*  about  36  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  50  per  cent,  af-  * 
ful  cryflallizcd  ore*,  thi*  ifland  contains  alfo  many  ter  calcination.  The  iron  produced  from  it,  at  lead 
other*;  being  indeed  little  other  than  a group  of  iron-  in  Sweden,  is  that  called  coidjhort.  According  ‘to 
mountain*.  The  ore*  io  general  produce  the  very  bcil  Mr  Hialm  fomc  forts  of  this  ore  contain  iS  per  cent, 
kind  of  iron.  of  manganefe. 

10.  Emery,  fmprii,  is  a grey  or  reddiih  iron-oic  *2.  Red  ealcoretnt  rVrv  wrr  is  found  loofe  in  many 
found  in  great  quantity  on  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and  parts  of  England,  effervefee*  ftrongly  with  acids,  and  is/cuus  ore. 
Guernfey.  It  is  extremely  hard,  yielding  in  thi*  re-  ufed  as  a paint  under  the  name  of  red  ochre. 
fpr£l  to  no  fubflance  except  the  diamond  ilfelf.  It  is  >3.  Martial  calamine.  Though  calamine  is  proper- 
mlfo  very  refraSory,  and  for  ihd’c  leafon*  is  not  ufed  ly  an  ore  of  zinc,  it  fometimes  contains  fuch  a large 
for  the  lake  of  the  metal  it  contains,  nor  indeed  is  it  proportion  ofiron  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  e.xtr^  . 

the  iron.  The  ore  confiUs  of  a mixture  of  quartz  and 
clay,  unih  the  calces  of  iron  and  zinc.  It  is  of  a mode- 
rate hardnefs,  and  a yellow,  red,  or  brown  colour. 


sell  known  what  proportion  is  contained  in  it.  “ The 
bell  fort  (fays  Mr  Kirwan)  is  of  a dark  grey  colour, 
but  become*  brown,  and  in  great  mrafurv  magnetic,  by 
calciuation  : other  forts  are  of  a rully  reddifh  white 


14.  Martial  pyr'Uti.  This  has  its  name  from  its  Martial 


•r  ycUowilh  colour.  Its  fpecihe  gravity  is  from  3. ooo  to  property  of  giving  hre  with  Heel 


It  is  commonly  inp)nzw 

(ntall 
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fmaTl  re^  maflVi,  romrtimc»  rrguIarlT  formed*  and 
nfually  cubical  rpherical*  or  liodccabedral*  tiiough  their 
form  varici  coaiiderahly.  Some  are  brown  on  the  out* 
fide,  othtra  of  the  colour  of  iron,  fogic  ycllowini,  and 
rcfnnbline  the  ores  of  copper,  even  on  their  furface  } 
but  all  of  them  are  yellow,  and  as  It  were  coppery 
within,  and  for  the  tn(*fi  part  compuftd  of  needlca,  or 
pyramid!  of  fevcral  fidei,  whofe  fummils  converge  to  a 
common  centre.  The  pyrites  are  commonly  difperfed, 
and  particularly  in  copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  iron  miucs,  and  tn  clays  and  coal  mines,  the  upper 
llralum  of  the  latter  being  almotl  always  pyrituus. 
They  are  all  eafily  decompofed,  and  yield  green 
vitriol,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  CHfMtSTRY.  . 

15.  /ra/r  mineraHxfd  6y  ar/tnic.  'This  combination 
talus  place  either  by  the  combination  of  arfenic  alone 
with  the  natal,  or  to  conjur.£llun  with  fulplmr.  The 
form>  r is  called  in  Germany  hj*  the 

Bi-hrmiaiis ; if  of  a bright  w hite  colour,  fuinctimet, 
though  rardy,  variegated  like  a pigeon'^t  neck,  and  U 
rot  eafily  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  is  nut 
ibagi'ctic  cither  befon  or  after  calcination ; it  is  fo- 
lu^'lc  in  acids,  and  affords  arfenic  by  diHilbtion  in  the 
proportion  of  30  or  40  /vr  (ent.  and  fometimes  con* 
taiiiB  a fnvttll  prupotUon  of  copper  and  fitver.  It  is 
frccjuenily  found  in  indurated  clay,  quartz,  fpar, 
fchoeil,  &c.  and  mixed  witJi  other  metallie*  ores.  WIten 
this  meialconuiuii  kf^  than  of  arfenic,  it  is  mag* 

Dctic,  acct.rdiiig  to  Scheflci  : whence,  if  the  calcina* 
tion  bepuihed  to  a fufiicicni  length,  the  ore  mufl  remain 
magnetic. 

That  rpcciei  of  ore  which  confint  of  iron  mineralized 
by  (ulphur  and  arfenic  together,  croiuains  the  white, 
grey  or  bluifh  grey  pyrites  or  marcafite.  It  is  found 
either  in  folid  compact  mafTct  of  a moderate  fir.c,  or  in 
grains,  and  gives  fire  with  tied.  When  burnt  it  affords 
a blue  fiame  and  the  fmell  of  aifeiiie*,  w'ith  orpiment  or 
realgar,  inUead  of  pure  artenic  by  diiltUation  in  clofe 
vtfTcIs.  It  is  nut  magnetic  either  bcfoie  or  after  cal* 
cinaiion,  and  contains  much  more  arfenic  than  ful* 


phut. 

Nat  w 

PruiiiMi  iron,  and  colourca  with  fome  unknown  tinging  fub- 
Wu«.  fiance,  generally  found  in  fwampy  giounds  or  bogs.  It 
IS  at  firft  white,  but  when  expofed  to  the  air  becomes 
either  of  a light  or  deep  blue.  By  heat  it  turns  green- 
ifh,  and  emits  a flight  flame,  becoming  afterward  red 
and  magnetic.  It  is  foluble  both  in  alkalies  and  acids; 
but  the  alkaline  folution  is  precipitated  by  acids,  and 
the  acid  folution  by  alkalies.  The  precipitate  at  firft 
is  grccnilh,  and  gradually  aifumes  a white  hue,  but 
regains  its  blue  colour  on  lieing  mixed  with  vegetable 
afUingenta.  MrWoulfe  found  this  kind  of  ore  in  Scot- 
land on  the  furfacc  of  the  earth.  The  greated  part  of 
marfhy  grounds  containing  turf,  likewife  have  fome  of 
thi.. 

sierra  vee-  1 7.  lTl«  terre  reritf  or  green  earth  of  Verona  and 
t«,  or  green  Kormandy,  is  ufed  as  a pigment,  and  contains  iron  in 
Verexu^  fome  unknown  Hate,  mixed  with  day,  and  fometimes 
' with  chalk  and  pyrites ; alum  and  felcniie  being  like- 
wife  accidentally  mixed  with  it.  It  is  foluble  with  dif- 
ficulty in  acid*,  is  not  magnetic  before  calcination,  and 
Iron  mine-  brcomci  of  1 cofTce-colour  by  heat, 
raltzcdby  18.  Mr  Fourcroy  informs  ns*  that  *' it  has  been 
phofpbwK  difcoTcred  fofue  years  ago,  that  iron  is  often  uoited  na- 


turally with  the  phofphoric  acid.  The  muddy  or  t>og  Iron, 

ores  are  fometimes  of  this  nature:  a portion  of  this 
compound  remaining  in  the  iron  gives  it  the  property 
of  being  brittle  when  cold.  Iron  in  this  date  was 
called  jidtrli!  by  Bergmau,  and  it  has  fince  bceti  called 
•water  irin. 

There  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  iron  ore  enumerated 
by  mineralogids  { but  ihofe  already  mvnitoncd  arc  the 
mod  remarkable. 

The  following  obfervations  on  iron  in  ill  different 
ftates,  with  au  account  of  the  methodi  of  manufadu- 
ing  it,  See.  are  extra^ed  from  Magellan’s  Notes  00 
Cronftedt's  Mioeral.igy. 

I.  Iron  is  employed  in  three  different  Rates,  each 
having  its  peculiar  properties,  by  which  they  are  each 
mote  particukrly  applicable  to  various  piiTpofes.  'Ilte 
fl>fl  is  ca/i  irwtt  the  fecond  is  vjrw^ht  or  malleahk  iron, 
and  the  third  is  called Jitel. 

According  to  Bergman,  cad  iron,  which  may  be 
called  uttript  or  ratif'iron^  contains  the  fmallcd  fhare  of 
phlogidon  The  mallcabte  iron  contains  the  greateft 
quantity;  and  the  fieel  a middling  fhare  between  both, 
neither  fo  much  as  the  mallcabU',  nor  fo  little  as  the 
cad  iron.  This  lad  is  called  alfo  aiui^r/£a  io 

England. 

a.  The  lichcd  ores  of  iron  are  the  compad^  and 
ponderous,  ofabrownifh,  reddHh-brown,  or  red  co- 
lour. Some  of  thefe  ores,  in  colo;:r  and  appeannee, 
do  not  ill  refcmble  iron  itfclf;  as  the  grc}*  ores  of  Der- 
bvfhire,  and  the  bluifh  of  the  Fored  of  Dean  in  Glou- 
ccdcrftilrc.  Mod  of  the  Swedifh  ores  ne  likewife  of 
tills  kind.  Olliers  are  blackifh,  brown,  red,  yellowifh, 
or  rudy-'culuured  : thefe  are  the  mod  common  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  There  is  one  very  fmgtilar  fpe- 
cies  of  a llnatcd  texture,  and  of  a pslc  yrllowidi  or 
greylfh  colour,  oftentimes  white,  and  in  fome  degree 
pellucid  ; wiiich,  sithout;h  in  its  crude  date,  promtfea 
cnthiog  metallic,  nercrthrlefs,  on  being  moderately 
calcined,  dtfcovcrs,  by  the  deep  colour  it  affumes,  that 
it  abounds  in  iron.  Cramer  informs  ns,  that  ii  gives 
out  by  fufion  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  But  fome  richer 
ores  yield  no  Ufs  than  70  and  80  on  the  hundred. 

3 Different  kinds  of  Iron  ore  arc  found  adhering 
in  fome  mines  to  the  tops  of  caverns  in  form  of  rciclet 
or  drix,  fometimes  irrcguVly  cindered  together,  fume- 
limes  hanging  down  like  the  bridles  of  a brufli ; from 
whence  the  name  of  brujh-iron-ort.  Olher  particular 
forms  of  the  iron  done  have  occafioned  a variety  of 
fanciful  names,  that  are  met  with  in  fume  of  the  me* 
tallurgic  writers. 

4.  The  iron  of  Great  Britain  if  made  from  three 
difierent  kinds  of  ores:  t.Frum  the  iron-ore  called 
the  iMTicaJhirt  orr,  from  the  country  where  it  m found 
in  greated  abundance.  This  ore  is  very  heavy,  of  a 
fibrous  or  lamcllated  texture  ; it  is  of  a dark  purple, 
approaching  to  a (hiolng  black  ; and  when  reduced  to 
powder,  it  becomes  of  a deep  red  : It  lies  in  vcins-lIkc 
the  ores  of  other  metals.  2.  The  bog-ore,  which  re- 
fcmbles  a deep  yellow  ochry  chy,  and  feems  to  be  the 
dtpofilioii  of  fome  ferruginaceous  rivulets,  whofe  cur- 
rents had  formerly  been  over  the  futfacc  of  thofe  flat 
marfhy  plains.  It  lies  in  beds  of  irregular  tbickfiefs,  • 
commonly  from  la  to  ao  inches,  and  very  various  in 
their  breadths  from  fide  to  fide,  never  being  of  great  - 
dimenflons.  3.  The  iroa-fioncs,  however,  have  no  re- 
gular 
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ju!ar  appearance,  and  do  not  in  the  Ifiil  rcfemble  a 
wctal  id  ihcir  external  furface.  Tlief  lie  often  in  beda 
of  ^cat  extent,  like  other  flnny  flatten,  and  are  fomc' 
timcB  (Iraiified  with  fcacns  of  pit  coal,farmiog  alternate 
iayera. 

5.  The  orea  of  iron  are  commonly  calcined  pre»i* 
eii«  to  the  fufion,  even  the  harder  onei,  though  they 
/hould  contain  nothing  fulpkureoua  or  arfenical,  in  or> 
dcT  to  calcine  the  haM  adhering  roatrlcea,  and  render 
the  malTea  foft  enough  to  be  eahly  broken  into  frag* 
menta  of  a convenient  lize  for  melting.  After  the 
Riiaetal  i«  duly  prepared,  it  muft  be  fmcltcd  in  fur- 
'nacea  oflarge  capacitiea,  from  i6to  25  feet  high,  and 
from  10  to  14  wide : the  mofl  approved  lhape  neatly 
reicmbles  thdt  of  a hrn*a  egg,  with  the  largeil  end  un* 
^ermod,  below  which  ii  a fquarc  caviiy  to  contain  the 
melted  metal,  and  at  the  top  a very  fhort  vent  abovt 
ao  inches  in  diameter.  The  inner  wall  ia  built  of  fire- 
Aone,  which  eudurea  very  Arong  heat  with  little  ri(k 
of  mch.ing,  and  all  tlie  joints  arc  cemented  with  mor* 
*4ar  compofed  of  f^nd  and  cUy.  Thia  ia  furrounded 
with  more  budding,  which  deviates  more  and  more 
froroi  circular  foitn,  and  bccoreea  afquarc  building  of 
about  20  feet  at  the  bafe,  and  gradually  converges  to 
the  top. 

6.  Near  the  bottom  ia  an  aperture,  for  the  infer* 
'tioD  of  the  pipe  of  a Urge  bellows,  worked  by  water 
or  by  other  machines  that  may  produce  a Arong  cur- 
rent of  air.  Some  very  powerful  ones,  as  thofe  in  the 
iroD  works  at  CnUbrook-dale  and  at  Carron,  couGil 

4of  two  or  more  Iron  cylinders,  about  upwards  of  two 
feet  wide,  whofe  piftons  are  alternately  moved  by  a 
fmall  lire  engine  or  by  a water  wheel : but  Mr  WIU 
kinfon  very  ingenioully  adapted  to  his  ow'n  a large 
vaulted  receiver  furrourded  by  water,  which  produces 
a very  regular  and  uniform  bUA.  Two  or  more  hole# 
are  alfo  left  ready  to  be  occaGunally  opened  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace,  to  permit  at  a proper  time  the  fco* 
via  and  the  metal  to  flow  out,  as  the  proceU  may  re- 
quire. Charcoal,  or  coke  with  lighted  brulhwoocl,  «i 
£rfl  thrown  in:  and  when  the  infide  of  the  furnace  has 
acquired  a Arong  ignition,  the  ore  is  thrown  in  by 
iinall  quantities  at  a time,  with  more  of  the  fuel  | 
and  commonly  a portion  of  lime-Aonc  is  thrown  alfo 
as  a flux.  The  ore  gradually  fubfides  into  the  hottcA 
part  of  the  furnace,  where  it  becomes  fufed  : and  the 
jnctalHc  parts  being  revived  by  the  coal,  pafs  through 
■the  fcoria,  and  fall  to  the  lower  part  or  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  where  a palTage  is  open  for  taking  oA  the  feum 
or  drofs.  The  metal  now  in  Arong  fufion  is  let  out 
by  a tap*hole  into  furrosra  made  in  a bed  of  fand  : the 
large  mafs,  which  fets  in  the  main  funow,  is  called  by 
the  workmen  ■ and  the  leAcr  ones  df  iron. 
Chironcy*backs,  Aoves,  ^rdc&  rollers,  &c.  are  formed 
of  this  rough  metal,  taken  out  of  the  receiver  with 
ladles,  tod  caft  into  moulds  made  of  fine  fand.'* 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  exccifive  and  long- 
continued  ignition  kept  tip  in  thefe  furnaces  gradually 
waAcs  the  materials  of  .which  they  are  compofed,  ren- 
dering their  Tides  thinner  until  at  laA  they  become  un- 
able to  fuAain  the  weight  of  the  melted  metal;  fo  that 
it  bag  fometimes  been  known  to  burA  out  fuddenly  in 
a violent  and  moA  dcAniAive  Aream.  At  certain  in- 
tervals, (hcicfore,  the  Ate  oujfhi  to  be  allowed  to  go 
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out,  whatever  may  be  the  expence  of  relundllng  it,  and  Iron, 
the  furnace  examined  and  repaired.  U*— 

7.  The  quantity!  of  fuel,  the  additions,  and  the 
heat,  muA  be  regulated,  in  order  to  obtain  iron  of  good 
quality ; and  this  quality  muA  likewife  in  the  firA  pro- 
du^  1m  ncceflarily  diAcrent,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  parts  tbatcompofc  the  ore. 

8.  Two  or  three  tons,  «/s.  4000  or  6coo  pounds 
weight  of  iron,  arc  now  run  oA  in  arbours,  at  fome 
large  furnaces,  after  the  application  of  the  large  bel- 
lows ; whilil  fcarccly  an  hundred  weight  could  be  ob* 
tained  in  a day  before  that  application,  becaufe  a large 
quantity  of  the  metal  was  left  in  the  drofs  ; hence  in 
fome  places  the  flags  of  diAcrent  ores,  left  by  old  ope- 
rators ill  former  times,  are  now  remcited  to  advantage 
along  with  frefh  ore;  and  on  account  of  the  richnefs 
of  iliefc  old  flags  of  diAerent  ores,  fome  people  have 
been  milled  into  the  opinion,  that  the  metal  was  rege- 
nerated in  them. 

9.  Pest  and  turf  has  been  found  to  anfwcr  tole- 
rably wtll,  mixed  with  charcoal,  for  the  fmcliing  utf 
iron  ores;  but  an  attempt  to  ufe  it  on  a large  kale 
has  at  loli  been  found  not  toanfwer  the  expecUtions 
that  had  been  conceived  from  the  firA  trials.  Pit-coal, 
if  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe,  renders  the  iron  hard 
and  brittle ; but  this  inconvenience  U prevented,  by 
prcvloufly  coaking  the  coal,  and  employing  it  iu  the 
Aalt  of  true  coak.  Cramer,  in  his  Art  of  AAayiog, 
p.  347.  fays,  that  pit-coals,  kennel-coals,  and  Scotch- 
coals,  which  burn  to  a white  afh  like  wood,  and  abound 
more  in  bitumen,  may  be  ufed  in  the  firA  fluxion  of 
the  iron  from  its  ore ; and  if  the  iron  proves  not  fo 
ir.'Uleable  as  required,  this  propAty  may  be  given  to 
it  by  melting  the  metal  a fecund  time  with  wood. 

JO.  The  beA  caA  iron  or  raw.iron,  as  much  freed 
from  heterogeneous  matters  as  the  ufual  procefs  of 
fmciting  can  cAcA  it,  is  not  at  all  malleable,  and  fo 
hard  as  pcife^ly  to  withAand  the  file. 

11.  In  general  the  impure  caA  iion,  as  run  from 
the  ore,  is  melted  down  a ftcend  time  in  another  fur- 
nace, intermixed  with  charcoal  Arong  blaA  of  air 
^ing  impelled  on  the  furtacc  of  the  metal,  its  fufion 
is  remarkably  promoted;  the  iron  thickens  into  a mafs 
called  a /<w^,  which  is  conveyed  under  a larcc  haoimer 
raifed  by  the  motion  of  a water-wheel-  The  iron  is 
there  beaten  into  a thick  fquare  form,  ia  then  hrited 
again  until  almoA  ready  tu  melt,  and  is  forged ; by  a 
few  repetitions  of  this  procefs,  it  becames  complete- 
ly malleable,  and  is  at  length  formed  into  bars  for 
falc. 

12.  Iron  in  this  Aatc  of  malleability  is  much  foft- 
cr  than  before,  and  of  a fibrous  texture.  But  if  it  is 
Aill  crude  and  brittle  after  the  above  procefs,  it  fltows 
that  there  have  remained  heterogeneous  matters,  being 
hidden  in  its  interflices,  which  muA  be  expelled  ; for 
this  purpofe  the  iron  muAbe  Aratified  wiihcharcoal-duA 
within  a proper  furnaae,  heaped  up  in  good  quantity 
in  Arata ; then  the  fire  muA  be  blown  pretty  Aron^ly, 
fo  M to  bring  it  to  a fufion,  which  is  to  be  helped  by 
the  addition  of  fiifible  fcorras  or  of  fand.  The  fire 
moA  not  be  much  greater  than  neceAary  to  make  all 
thefe  melt  as  equally  as  polfible  ; to  obtain  this  end, 
the  melted  mafs  mult  be  agitated  here  and  there  with 
poking  rods  of  wrought  iron,  in  order  to  make  every 
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Iron,  ptrt  fetl  &Ilk«  the  adion  of  the  6re  and  air;  and  the 
iocreafing  fconaa  ukcn  out  once  or  twice. 

13.  la  the  mean  time»  a great  many  fparklei  wiU 
he  thrown  out  from  the  iron,  which  diminiOi  the  more 
as  the  iron  comes  nearer  to  the  dcGred  degree  of  pu<> 
rlt^i  but  they  never  ceafe  entirely.  The  burning  coals 
being  then  rrmoved»  and  the  fcoria  conveyed  out  of 
the  fire  through  a channel  made  for  that  purpofe*  the 
m>o,  by  lefTcniog  the  violence  of  the  fire,  grows  (blldi 
and  mnft  be  taken  out  red>bot,  and  tried  by  ftriktng 
H with  a hammer.  If  it  proves  crude  fliU,  let  the 
melting  be  repeated  ; and  when,  it  is  at  bft  fufficicntly 
purified*  it  is  to  be  hammered,  and  extended  vanous 
ways,  by  making  it  red-hot  many  times  over  j this 
done,  it  will  no  longer  be  brittle,  even  when  cold,  at 
Cramer  aflerts. 

¥4.  Cafi-iron  ha«  of  late  been  brought  into  the 
malleable  ftate  by  palEng  it  through  rollers  indcad 
•f  forging  it.  Indeed  this  fccmi  to  be  a real  improve- 
ment in  the  procefs,  as  well  in  point  of  difpsich,  as  ia 
itsv^ot  requiring  that  (kill  sod  dexterity  which  forge- 
men  only  acquire  by  long  pradUce.  If  the  purpofes 
of  commerce  (hould  require  more  iron  to  be  oaade,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  fabricate  and  ered  rolling  machines, 
though  it  might  be  impracticable  to  procure  expert 
fbrgemen  in  a (hort  time. 

13.  This  method  was  dtfeovered  by  Henry  Cort 
of  Gofport,  who  obtaioed  an  cxclufive  privilege  grant- 
ed by  the  king's  patent.  3y  thb  procefs  the  raw  or 
call-iron  is  freed  from  the  impurities,  which  are  not 
difeharged  in  the  common  methods  of  rendering  this 
metal  malleable  ; for.  iron  is  in  itfelf  a fimple  homo- 
' geneous  metal ; and  all  iron  mull  become  equally  good* 
if  k be  purified  from  the  heterogeneous  aad  uomctallic 
particles  that  are  any  ways  mixed  with  it. 

16.  The  ordinary  method  of  converting  cad*  Iron 
into  maUeahlc,  is,  as  we  have  feen,  by  emplojfing  great 
quantities  of  charcoal,  which  furnifhes  phlogiAon,  and 
remetallizcs  the  particles,  which  are  unmelallized  and 
mixed  with  the  heterogeneous  matters  contained  in 
the  fufed  mafs:  but  in  Cort's  method  there  is  no  need 
of  charcoal,  inllead  of  which  only  Tea  coal  is  employ- 
ed ; becaufc  theohjeCl  is  aot  to  remetallize,  but  only 
to  expel  what  ti  unmctalllc*  infiead  of  endeavouring 
to  rellore  the  calcined  parts  with  charcoal  at  a great 
expence,  and  ftill  leaving  the  buGnefs  undone.  In 
this  method  the  iron  is  only  heated  and  wrought  fim- 
ply  by  the  heat  of  the  flame,  Infltad  of  being  mixed 
with  the  burning  fuel  and  alhes,  which  are  not  caGly 
difengaged  afterwards  fioro  the  metal.  The  fqueeaing 
it  between  the  rollers,  forces  out  the  melted  Hags  from 
the  roelallic  pores,  and  brings  its  metallic  fibres  into  a 
prrfcd  folldity  and  clofe  conta^,  (o  that  they  are 
obliged  to  cohere  much  more  perfeflly  to  each  other, 
than  by  the  interrupted  and  partial  a^lon  of  the  ham* 
mer.  By  the  operation  of  being  long  fiirred,  the  fut- 
phureous  particles  are  more  difpofed  to  be  difengaged, 
and  are  burned  away  in  the  form  of  blue  fparks  | (he 
metal  then  begina  to  curdle,  and  to  lofe  its  fufibllity, 
like  folder  when  it  juft  begins  to  fettle  { the  metallic 
particles  meeting  and  coalclcing  together,  much  like 
the  churning  of  milk,  where  the  cieam  is  feparated  by 
the  uoioD  formed  between  the  fibrous  particles  of  the 
cheefe*  The  curdles  formed  into  1 coooe^ed  mafs 


become  what  is  called  The  procefs  is  as  fol-  I**m. 

17.  Five  or  fix  hundred  weight  of  raw  cift.iion 
(and  even  of  cold  ihort  Iron)  is  brought  into  a low 
fuQun,  on  a kind  of  hearth  or  low  furnace,  in  which  it 
lies  to  the  depth  of  about  6 inches.  One  or  two 
workmen  continually  ftir  this  fufed  mafs  with  long 
iron  pokers  for  about  4 or  5 hours.  The  heat  is  then 
lowered  : the  men  fafiiiun  the  iron  into  narrow  pitcea 
of  about  feet  long,  and  3 inches  fquare,  with  long 
knives  or  chiiTcts  made  for  that  purpofe.  They  are 
then  heated  to  the  welding  degree,  and  hammered  to 
expel  and  fritter  the  uametallic  drofs.  Thefe  Oaba 
are  then  formed  to  a wedge-point  at  one  end,  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  be  received  between  the  rollers: 
tbev  are  malleable  already,  but  they  contain  ftiU  fome 
droTs« 

18.  They  are  then  heated  agaia  to  the  hotteft ' 
welding  heat  to  the  air  furnace  : and  immediately  paf- 
fed  through  large  iron-rollers,  turned  by  a water-wheel 
or  by  horfes.  If  the  end  prefcnlcd  to  the  rollers  (hoiJd 
flip  inftead  of  entering,  a boy,  who  ftands  ready, 
throws  fume  fand  upon  the  iron,  and  it  goes  in  eafily. 

Much  foreign  and  heterogeneous  matter  is  fqueczed 
out  by  the  rollers ; tod  the  iron  comes  out  in  a purer 
malleable  (late.  The  fame  heat  will  ferve  to  pafr.tbe 
iron  through  two  fets  of  rollers,  which  are  grooved  fd 
as  to  faflitua  it  into  nail-rods  or  other  forms  according 
to  the  required  purpofes. 

19.  Various  and  repealed  fcTcre  trials  have  bf®n 
made  in  the  royal  dock-yards  of  England,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  perfons  of  knowledge  and  rank,  to  prove  the 
ilreogth,  malleability,  and  fufrnefs  or  tooghnefi  of  this 
new  rron ; and  it  has  proved  to  he  equal,  and  even 
fometimes  fuperlor,  to  the  bell  Swedilh  iron.  But  ie 
ia  not  eafy  to  conceive  by  what  fingular  fatality  fo 
great  an  improvement  in  manufa^uring  this  modufr- 
ful  metal  has  not  yet  been  generally  adopted  by  tlic 
iron  maders. 

20.  Steel  is  iron  in  an  iaiermediate  date  between 
cad  iron  and  malleable  iron,  which  is  foft  and  tough. 

The  iron  run  fnim  fome  German  ores  is  found  to  be  a 
good  deel  when  forged  only  to  a certain  point. 

But  the  bed  deel  is  ufually  made  by  cementation 
from  the  bed  furged  iron,  with  matters  chiefly  of  the 
iofiammable  kind*  Two  parts  of  pounded  charcoal 
and  one  of  wood  afhes  is  edeemed  a good  cement. 

The  charcoal  dud  may  be  made  of  booes,  horns,  la- 
ther, and  hairs  of  animals,  or  of  any  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients after  they  are  burned  in  a clofe  vedcl  till  the^ 
ate  black : thefe  being  pulverixcd,  and  mixed  with 
wood  adies,  mud  be  well  mixed  together.  The  iron 
diould  be  of  pure  metal,  not  over  thick,  and  quite  free 
from  heterogenequs  matters:  their  flexibility,  both 
when  hot  and  when  cold,  is  a very  good  fign  thereofr 
A deep  crucible,  two  or  three  inches  higher  than  the 
bars,  is  to  receive  part  of  the  cement,  well  prefled  at 
the  bottom,  the  height  of  inch  ; and  the  bars  arc 
to  be  placed  perpeadicularly,  about  one  inch  didant 
frcMii  the  fides  of  the  veflel  and  from  each  other.  All 
the  interdices  are  to  be  filled  with  the  Came  cemeot, 
and  the  whole  covered  to  the  top  with  it  ; ihcc  % 
tile  is  applied  to  cover  the  veflel,  nopping  the  jointa 
with  thin  lute. 
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21.  The  crucible  is  then  to  he  put  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  a flrong  hre  it  to  be  made,  that  it  be  kept 
nuxJeraiely  red  hot  for  (ix  or  ten  hours  together;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  found  converted  in- 
to Heel.  If  the  cementation  be  continued  too  long, 
the  fteel  will  become  czceflivrly  brittle,  incapable  of 
being  welded,  and  apt  to  crack  and  fly  in  forging  On 
the  contrary,  fleel  cemented  with  abforbent  eariha  it 
reduced  to  the  flate  of  forged  iron, 

22.  Steel  if  further  purified  for  making  the  ni« 
celt  kinds  of  inflrumenti,  fuch  as  lancets,  pen-knives, 
razors,  and  various  pieces,  for  the  bell  kind  of 
watches,  time-keepers,  or  chronometers,  and  allronu 
mica!  regulators.  This  purification  of  llerl  conTifls 
in  melting  it  again  with  a flrong  but  regular  fire  in  a 

-crucible,  the  better  to  free  it  from  the  heterogeneous 
parts,  and  little  flaws  that  may  be  contained  in  it.  It 
is  then  called  cc^Jletl  when  fufed  into  bars : which 
name,  however,  docs  not  imply  that  the  pieces,  for  in> 
ilance  the  calt-fteci  razors,  have  been  rvally  caft  in  their 
rprefent  ihape  $ for  they  muft  be  firged  from  the  bar 
after  it  is  call.  The  fufion  mull  have  been  perfe^, 
fo  that  the  metallic  parts  be  rendered  unifum.  'Hie 
metal  dlminilhcs  a little  by  this  procelis,  for  a bar  of 
common  fleel  56  inches  long,  will  afterwards  pro- 
■ duce  another  only  of  35,  if  properly  fufed  and  puri- 
fied. 

23.  The  call-fleel  will  not  bear  more  than  a red 
heat  t otherwife  it  runs  away,  like  fsad  under  the 
'hammer,  if  the  beat  Is  puflied  to  the  welding  degree. 
Dr  WatfoQ  faTB,  that  this  manufadure  of  cafl-fleel 
-was  introduced  at  Sheffield  only  about  40  years  sgo 
by  one  Waller.  This  man  was  flilt  living  about  the 
year  1765;  he  dwelt  at  St  Bartholomew's  clofe,  and 
was  a galloon-wire  drawer  by  trade.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  finail  cylinders  of  good  tied  to  flatten  the 
wire  for  lace-work  In  his  bufinefs,  whofe  defcCl  pro 
ceedcil  from  the  bad^rxture  of  the  fleel,  fei  bis  imagi- 
nation on  the  enquiry  after  a method  of  purifying  the 
metal  to  a greater  perfefllon  : and  he  thought  that  a 
new  fuliou  of  it  was  the  moll  likely  to  accomplilh  hii 
views.  After  (ome  trials^  he  at  lafl  fuccceded;  but  it 
was  Toon  known  to  othern,  who  got  the  advantages  for 
themfdvcs  ; of  which  ill  fate  the  real  inventor  very  bit- 
terly complained  till  the  end  of  his  life.  His  own  name 
-was  even  forgotten,  as  one  Humfman  praftifed  (bis  art 
to  fuch  an  extent,  that  cafl  fled  was  known  under  his 
foie  name  afterwards. 

24.  But  befrrrc  this  difcovery  made  by  Waller  in 
England,  this  kind  of  fleel  was  made  already  in  Germa 
ny,  as  Watfon  alTertB;  and  from  thence  fome  fmall  'quan- 
tititswere  brought  to  England  at  a confiderable  price 
Since  that  time  this  branch  of  bufinefs  is  earned  on 
advantsgeoufly  at  SlKlfidd  ; fur  th(  manufadures  there 
fumilh  a great  abundance  of  brr>krn  t(X»U  and  old  bits 
of  fled,  at  a penny  a pc-und,  which,  after  fuflou  and 
purification,  !lI1  for  10  or  12  times  as  much. 

2y<  It  is  a valuable  property  of  Iron,  after  it  Is 
reduced  into  the  (late  of  lied,  that  though  it  is  fiiffi- 
ctentif  fofl  wlun  hot,  or  when  gradually  pooled,  to  be 
formed  without  drflieulty  tnin  various  tools  and  utesfils; 
yet  it  may  be  afterwards  Tendered  more  or  lefs  hard, 
even  to  an  extreme  degree,  bv  Amply  plunging  it, 
when  rc'*  hof,  into  cold  water.  This  is  called  tempering. 
Tl>«  h.3rdncfs  produced  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the 


fled  is  hotter  aitd  the  water  colder.  Hence  arifes  die  Iren, 
fupcriorlty  of  this  metal  for  making  mechanic  inflru-  ““ 
tnents  or  tools,  by  which  all  other  metals,  and  even 
itfelf,  are  filed,  drilled,  and  cut.  The  various  degrees 
of  hardnefs  given  to  iton,  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
ignition  it  potTclTcs  at  the  moment  of  being  tempered, 
which  is  manitetted  by  the  fuccrflion  of  colours,  exhi- 
bited on  the  furfivce  of  the  netal,  in  the  progrefs  of  its 
receiving  the  iocreafing  heat.  They  arc  the  ydlnwilh- 
white,  yellow,  gold-colour,  purple,  violet,  and  deep- 
blue;  after  which,  the  complete  ignition  takes  place. 

They  proceed  from  a kind  of  fcorlfication  oo  the  furface 
of  the  heated  metal. 

26.  A bar  of  clean  white  fled  may  be  made  to 
afTume  a!)  (he  above  colours  at  once,  by  placing  one  end 
in  the  fire,  and  keeping  the  other  end  out,  which  is 
fuppofrd  uf  a proper  length  to  remaifi  cold. 

27.  rhefc  culouri  ferve  as  figns  to  dircA  the  artift 
in  tempering  this  metal.  For  though  ignited  fled, 
fuddeoly  quenched  in  veiy  cold  water,  proves  rxctlfive- 
ly  hard  and  brittle;  yet  it  may  be  reduced  to  re- 
quired degree  of  temper  by  heating  it  till  it  exiiibin 
a known  colour.  This  is  the  method  employed  in  this 
procefs  by  the  artifls.  As  foon  as  the  piece  of  flvd  is 
completely  ignited,  they  plunge  it  in  a very  cold  wiiter; 
and  as  Toon  as  it  loofes  in  fiery  appearancr,  they  lake 
it  out,  nib  it  quickly  with  a file,  or  on  a plate  covered 
with  fand,  that  it  may  have  a white  furface.  The  heat, 
which  is  flill  within  the  metal.  Toon  begins  to  produce 
the  fucceflion  of  colours.  If  a hard  temper  is  defired,  as 
f«on  as  the  yellow  tinge  appears,  the  piece  is  dipped  a- 
gain,  and  fltrred  about  in  the  cold  water.  If  the  purple 
appears  before  the  dipping  it,  the  temper  will  be  fit  for 
t<K>ls  employed  in  working  upon  metals ; if  dipped 
while  blue,  it  will  be  proper  for  fprings,  and  tor  o* 
ther  inftniments  fit  to  cut  all  forts  of  foft  fuhil.-tnces  ; 
but  if  the  lafl  pale  colour  be  waited  fur,  the  fleel  wtU 
not  be  hard  at  all. 

28.  It  defervrs  sotice,  that  a piece  of  iron  is  ren- 

dered confiderably  warm  by  hammering,  fu  as  even 
to  become  red  hot  But  after  the  iron  has  been  com- 
pletely bamraered  once,  it  is  aflerted  that  it  cannot  be 
rendered  again  red  hot  by  the  fame  operation,  becaufe 
no  further  compreffion  can  then  be  made.  Hard  fleel 
is  the  only  metal  that,  being  (truck  flantwife  with  the 
fharp  edge  of  a flint,  or  of  another  hard  itone,  produces 
fparks  of  fire.  » 

29.  Iron  IS  often  mannfaflured  fo  as  to  be  150 
times,  and  even  above  639  times,  more  valuable  than 
gold  On  weighing  fome  cumroun  watch  pendu- 
lum-fprings  at  MrTho.  Wright's,  watch-m^krr  to  she 
king,  fuch  as  arc  fold  at  half  a crown  by  the  London 
artifls  for  common  work,  ten  of  them  weighed  but 
one  finirte  gram.  Hence  one  pound  avoirdupoit 
( — 7000  gr.)  contains  ten  limes  as  many  of  thefe 
fpriugi  t which,  at  half  a crown  a-picce,  amount  to 
(<7301.  Sterling.  The  troy  ounce  of  gold  fell*  ni  4 L 
Sterling,  and  the  pound  5760  gr.)  at  48 1.  Stn> 
ling,  which  gi^'cs  58,33  (or  58  I.  6s.  yd.)  (or  each 
pound  avoirdupois  or  guld  t and  of  courfc  TVV*rr=i53« 

But  the  penduUim-fpringi  of  the  beil  kind  of  watches 
fell  at  half  a guinea  each  ; and  at  this  rate  the  above- 
mentioned  value  mud  be  inercafed  in  the  ratio  uf  i, 
to  4.2  ; viz.  of  halt  a crown  to  half  a guinea  : which 
will  amouot  to  36,750 L Sterling;  ar.d  this  fum  divided 
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•fM*,  bf^the  vilne’of  ihti  pound  of  gold,  glvci  ibovc  630  to 
» the  quotient. 

Under  the  article  EcaCTaiCiTV,  we  hare  taken  no- 
tice of  a curious  experiment  of  burning  iron  hi  dephJo- 
gidicated  air}  of  it^lch  an  account  is  atfo  given  under 
AiaoLOGT,  where  the  experifflems  of  Dr  Pricilley 
are  related.  In  the  Ull  number  of  the  Chemicnl  An- 
nals  we  find  the  fubjed  particularly  treated  of  by  M. 
Lavoifier.  **  The  beautiful  experiment  of  Mr  Ingen- 
huafz  (fays  be)  is  now  well  known.  A piece  of  very 
fine  iron  wire  it  turned  into  a fptnl  form  ; one  end  of  it 
is  fixed  in  a bottle-cork  ; to  the  other  a piece  of  agiiic 
ia  faftened  ; when  this  baa  been  done,  a bottle  ia  tilled 
with  Tital  air  } the  agaric  it  lighted,  and  it  is  then,  a- 
long  with  the  iron  wire,  quickly  introduced  into  the 
bottle,  which  is  ftopped  with  the  cork.  As  foon  as 
the  agaric  is  plunged  into  the  vital  air,  it  b^int  to 
burn  with  a dazzling  light;  the  Inflammation  is  com- 
municated to  the  iron,  which  alfo  burns,  throwing  off 
bright  fparka  that  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  in 
round  globules.  Thefe  globules  become  black  as  they 
cool,  and  preferre  foroe  remains  of  their  metallic  luflre. 
The  iron  thus  burnt  is  more  brittle  than  gla^  itfelf ; 
it  powders  eafily } is  attra^ablc  by  the  magnet,  but 
lefs  fo  than  before  the  eperation.*' 

M.  Lavoifier,  in  order  to  obferve  more  fully  the 
changes  which  happened  to  the  metal  on  this  occafion, 
repeated  the  experiment  «poo  a fcale  confiderably  lar- 
ger. I le  immrrfed  chips  of  iron  turned  into  a fplral 
form  into  a vdTcl  filled  with  pure  air  whagh  contained 
about  1 2 quarts;  fixing  to  the  end  of  euaN^'P  * fmalt 
bit  of  agaric,  and  a particle  of  pbofpftiM  weighing 
fcarce  t«th  of  a grain.  Having  fet  fire  to  the  phof- 
phorui  and  agaric,  the  iron  is  wholly  con fumrd  to  the 
very  lad  particle  with  a bright  white  light  refcmbling 
liars  in  rockets.  The  heat  in  this  combufilon  melts 
the  iron,  which  fails  down  in  globules  of  diflerent  fizes. 
Jn  the  firll  infiant  of  the  combufUon  there  is  a (light 
dilatation  of  the  air;  but  this  is  fuccecdcd  by  a very 
rapid  diminution  ; and  when  the  quantity  of  iron  is 
fuflScient,  and  the  air  very  pure,  almoil  the  whole  gas 
is  abforhed.  Our  author  recommerds  only  fmall  quan- 
tities of  iron  to  be  burnt  at  a time  ; becaufe  the  heat 
produced  by  its  combudion  is  fo  great,  tlut  the  glafa 
is  apt  to  fly.  A dram,  or  a dram  and  an  half,  is  (uili- 
cient  fnr  ajar  holding  four  gallons,  which  ought  to  be 
very  ftrong  in  order  to  refill  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
with  which  it  is  to  be  filled.  Tbc  incrcafe  of  weight 
in  the  iron,  by  being  burnt  In  this  manner,  is,  sexotU- 
ing  to  our  author,  about  33  cent.  It  is  then  in  a 
Aatc  of  etbiopi,  and  may  be  powdered  in  a mortar. 
When  the  air  in  which  the  combuilion  has  been  per- 
formed is  very  pure,  there  is  no  great  difTcrcnce  be- 
twixt that  in  which  the  iron  has  been  burnt  and  the 
original  quantity,  excepting  only  a fmall  mixture  of 
fixed  air  from  the  little  portion  of  charcoal  contained 
in  the  iron. 

In  this  work  alfo  we  find  fome  obfrrvationa  on  (he 
folubiUty  of  iron  in  pore  water  from  CrtlPs  Annals  for 
the  year  lyfiS.  It  hu  generally  been  fuppofed  that 
pure  water  is  incapable  of  dtilolvlng  or  holding  iron  in 
fnlution  t but  the  fafl  feem*  now  to  be  eQabii(hed  by 
the  following  experiment.  A pound  of  frefh  didilled 
water  was  poured  upon  two  ounces  of  iron-filings  into 
narrow-necked  gl^'s  retort ; the  veiTel  waa  then  put 
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in  a faiid  heat,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  one  half; 
after  which  the  mouth  was  lligbtly  (lopped  with  a cork, 
and  the  matter  left  to^lgell  in  a gentle  heat.  On  open-  ’ 
ifig  the  veflil  it  was  found  tiiat  the  tvatcr  had  become, 
fiyptic,  and  had  a ferruginous  laile  ; whence  it  appear- 
ed that  part  of  the  metal  was  diitolved.  PhlogiUicated  • 
alkali  had  no  clFccl  upon  this  folutioa  utitil  a drops 
of  pure  diflilled  acetous  acid  were  added,  when  a little 
Pruflian  blue  fell  to  the  bottom.  Soon  after  making 
this  experiment,  our  author  met  with  a natural  miorrai 
water  which  contained  Iron  in  folution,  though  it 
would  not  precipitate  any  thing  until  a few  drops  cf 
acid  were  added.  This  fulubility  of  iron  in  pure  water 
has  been  alfo  taken  notice  of  by  M.  Laadriani  and  M. 

Mnnnct. 

Iron  is  cafily  calcinable  by  fire,  and  is  foluble  in  all  *• 
tbc  acids,  even  lliat  of  fixed  air.  By  expofure  to 
■tmofphere  it  is  attacked  by  the  pure  part  of  the  fur%i^i^g.** 
rounding  fluid,  which  thus  becomes  converted  into  fix- 
ed air,  the  metal  in  the  mean  time  being  changed  into 
a yellowilh  brown  powder  called  njL  Common  iron 
is  much  more  fubjed  to  ruil  than  fled ; and  this  facility 
of  calcination  renders  it  a matter  of  great  importance 
to  oifcovcr  fome  effcAual  method  of  preventing  it  from 
taking  place.  Various  compofitioni  have  been  recam- 
mended,  but  none  have  been  found  more  eflcAual  than 
common  oil.  As  the  ufc  of  this,  however,  muft  be 
on  many  occafiooj  troublefome  and  dlfagrceable,  a flill 
more  commodious  method  has  been  fallen  upon.  It  is 
known  that  the  metal,  after  having  undergone  that 
kind  of  calcination  in  which  it  combines  with  the  bafe 
of  dcphlogiflicated  air,  or  begins  to  combine  vith  it,  is 
not  fuhjcA  to  nift  Uy  giving  it  a coaling  of  thl»  kind, 
therefore,  it  is  cflcdlually  preierved  from  sny  a^ion  of 
the  air;. and  this  is  done  hj  heating  it  till  it  aflumes  a 
blue  colour,  which  indicates  a partial  calcination  on 
the  outfide  : and  thus  utenfila  are  made  capable  of  be- 
ing  preferved  from  riifl  for  a long  time;  though  <vro 
thefe,  when  expofed  wet,  or  even  a long  time  to  the 
atmofpherc,  will  be  covered  with  rufl  and  decay  like 
others.  For  the  chemical  properties  of  iion,  feeCHC- 
MisTRY  i for  its  cleflrical  and  magnciical  ones,  fee  L- 
LEcraiciTY  and  Magnetism. 

Iiloh‘MouUU%  and  fpots  of  ink  in  linen,  may  be  ta- 
ken out  by  dipping  the  flaiord  part  in  wxter,  fprmkling 
it  with  a little  of  the  powdered  cflenlul  fait  of  wood- 
furrel,  then  rubbing  on  a pewter  plate,  and  wafliirtg  the 
fpot  out  with  warm  water. 

IkCK-Sukt  in  the  fea-laogusge,  is  faid  of  a fhlp  or 
boat,  when  her  bolts  or  nails  arc  fu  eaten  with  rufl,  and 
fo  worn  away,  that  they  occafion  hollows  in  the  planks, 
whereby  the  vcirel  is  rendered  kaky. 

IMH-Woadf  in  botany.  Sec  the  article  Siueaoxy- 

LUM. 

iKos-lf'ori,  in  botany.  See  the  article  SiDcairis. 

IKONY,  in  rhetoric,  is  whrn  a pcifon  fpcaks  con- 
trary to  his  thoughts,  in  order  to  add  fojxc  to  his  dif- 
courfe  ; whence  (^intilian  esHs  it  dsxrr/iic^ium. 

Thus,  when  a notorious  vdl4iii  Is  fcorntully  compli- 
meoted  with  the  titles  of  a very  honed  and  excellent 
perfon;  thccharanerof  the  perfoa  commended,  the  air 
of  contempt  that  appears  in  the  fprakcr,  and  the  exor- 
bitancy of  the  commendations,  fuflickr.lty  dlfcover  the 
diflimulation  of  irony. 

Ironical  exhortation  is  a very  agreeable  kiad  of  trope; 

V y which. 
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Tjuqaoii  wKiiUi  aftci*  Hawog  fet  tht  ioconTcntencti  of  a thiog 
. j[...  in  ihc  detreft  light,  coocludcB  w th  i feigMd  encou- 
ytiubiiuy.  ourrue  it  Such  U Ait  of  Horace,  when, 

' hieing  beautifully  defcribed  the  noifc  and  tumulu  of 
Rome,  he  adtl»  ironically, 

• « Go  ruw.iod  fluJy  fuoeful  ecffe  at  Rome!*' 

IROQI^OIS,  the  name  of  fiee  nations  in  North 
America,  in  alliance  with  the  Britiih  colonies.  Tlicy 
•re  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north,  by  the  Dritiih 
plantations  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvanla  on  the  call 
and  fouih,  and  by  the  Uke  Ontaiio  on  the  weft. 

IRRADIATION, the  aA  of  emitting  fuhtile  rfflu- 
via,  like  the  rays  of  the  fun,  every  way.  See  Hfri-u- 

VIA. 

IRREGULAR,  fomething  that  deviates  from  the 
common  forms  or  rules:  thus,  wc  fay  an  irregular  for- 
tification, an  irregular  building,  an  Irregular  figure, 
&c. 

laaECVLAR,  in  ^’rammar,  fuch  infteAions  of  w *rds 
as  vary  from  the  general  rules;  thus  we  fay,  irregular 
DOuns,  irregular  verbs,  &c. 

The  diftindion  of  irregular  nouns,  according  to  Mr 
Kuddiman,  is  into  three  kinds,  viz  variable,  defcAive, 
and  abundant  ; and  that  of  itregular  verbs  into  anoma- 
lous, dcfcAive,  and  abundant. 

IRRITABILITY,  in  anatomy  and  medicine,  a 
term  firft  invented  by  GlilTon,  and  adopted  by  Dr  Hal- 
ler to  denote  an  eirential  property  of  all  animal  bodies; 
mad  which,  he  Cays,  cxiils  independently  of  and  in 
contradtiUnAion  to  fenfibility.  This  ingenious  author 
calls  that  part  of  the  human  body  irrUaUet  which  be- 
comes Ihotter  upon  being  touched  i wry  irritalU,  if  it 
contraAs  upon  a flight  touch  ; and  the  contrary,  if  by 
a violent  touch  it  contraAs  but  little.  He  calls  that  a 
fenfiblc  part  of  the  human  body,  whicli  upon  being 
touched  iranfmits  the  impreflion  of  it  to  the  foul ; and 
in  brutes,  he  calls  thofe  parts  fenfiblc,  the  irritation  of 
which  occafions  evident  ugos  of  pain  and  difquiet  in 
the  animal.  On  the  contrary,  he  calls  that  infenfible, 
which  being  burnt,  tore,  pricked,  or  cut  till  it  la  quite 
tieflroyed,  occafions  no  fign  of  pain  nor  convulfion,  nor 
any  fort  of  change  in  the  fituation  of  the  body.  From 
the  refult  of  many  cruel  experiments  he  concludes,  that 
the  epidermis  is  infenfible  ; that  the  flein  is  fenfiblc  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  oilier  part  of  the  body  ; that 
the  fat  and  cellular  membrane  are  infenfible ; andlhemuf- 
cuUr  flefli  fenfiblc,  the  fenfibility  of  which  be  aferibea  ra- 
thcr  to  the  nerves  than  to  the  flelh  llfclf.  The  tendons,  he 
fays,  having  no  nerves diftrlbuted  to  them,  arc  infenfible. 
The  ligaments  and  cspfulz  of  the  articulations  are  alfo 
concluded  to  he  infenfible  j whence  Dr  Haller  infers, 
that  the  (harp  pains  of  the  gout  are  not  fcaied  in  the 
capfulae  of  the  joint,  but  in  the  (kin,  and  in  the  nerves 
which  creep  upon  its  external  furface.  I'he  bones  arc  all 
infenfible,  fays  Dr  Haller,  except  the  teeth  ; and  like- 
wife  the  marrow.  Under  his  experiments  the  perio- 
fteum  and  pericranium,  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  appear-- 
cd  infenfible  t and  he  Infers,  that  the  fenfibility  of  the 
nerves  is  owing  to  the  medulla,  and  not  to  the  mem- 
hrancs.  The  arteries  and  veins  arc  held  fufceptiblc  of 
little  or  no  fenfaiion,  except  the  carotid,  the  lingual, 
temporal,  pharyngal,  Uhiai,  thyroidal,  and  the  aorta 
near  the  heart ; the  fenfibility  of  which  it  afertbed  to 
the  nerves  that  accompany  them.  Senfibiliiy  is  allowed 
to  the  internal  membranes  of  the  ftomach,  ioteflines, 
bladder,  ureters,  vagina,  and  womb,  on  account  of 


their  being  of  the  fame  natore  with  the  flcio : the  heart  Irncsitttiry, 
is  alfo  admitted  to  be  fenfiblc  t but  the  lungs,  liver,  hr»jyma 
fplccn,  and  kidneys,  are  polTeired  of  a very  imperfeA, 
if  any,  feofatioo.  The  glands,  having  few  nerves,  are 
endowed  with  only  an  obtufe  fenfaiion.  Some  fenfibi- 
liiy  is  allowed  to  the  tunica  choroidis  and  the  iris,  tho* 
in  a left  degree  than  the  retina  ; but  none  to  the  cor- 
nea. Dr  Haller  concludes,  in  general,  that  the  nerves 
alone  are  feofible  of  thcmfclvcs;  and  (bat,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  nerves  apparently  dillributcd  to 
particular  parts,  fuch  parts  polTcfs  a greater  orlefs  de- 
gree of  fenfibility. 

Irritability,  he  fays,  is  fo  difTerent  from  fenfibility, 
that  the  mod  Irritable  parts  are  not  at  all  fenfiblc,  and 
vue  vtrfa.  He  alleges  faAs  to  prove  this  pofuion,  and 
alfo  to  demonftratc,  that  irritability  docs  nut  depend 
upon  the  nerves,  which  are  not  irritable,  but  upon  the 
origin.ll  formation  of  the  parts  which  are  fufceptilde  of 
it.  Irritability,  he  fays,  is  not  proportioned  to  fenfi- 
bility  : in  proof  of  which,  lie  obftrves,  that  the  inte- 
fliucs,  thuugh  rather  Icfs  fenfiblc  than  the  llocnach, 
are  more  irritable;  and  (hat  the  heart  is  very  Irri- 
table, though  it  has  but  a fmall  degree  of  fenfatioo.  . 

Initability,  according  to  Dr  Haller,  is  tlu:  diflin- 
guiihiiig  charadlcrilUc  between  the  rnufeuhr  and  cellu- 
lar fibres  ; whence  he  determines  the  ligaments,  perio- 
fleum,  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  membi^net 
compufed  of  the  cellular  fubftance.  to  be  void  of  iirita- 
bility.  The  tendons  arc  unirritablc;  and  though  he 
does  not  abfolutcly  deny  irritability  to  the  arten'es.  yet 
his  cxpcriii#Mi  on  the  aorta  pioJuced  no  cuntraAiun. 

The  veins  am  excretory  duels  are  in  a fnull  degue 
irritable,  and  the  gall  bladder,  the  duAus  chole  d-^hus, 
the  ureters  and  urethra,  are  only  adcAed  by  a very- 
acrid  corrufive;  but  the  iaAcal  vclTeis  arc  confiderably 
irritable.  The  glands  and  mucous  finufes,  the  u:crus 
in  quadrupeds,  the  human  matrix,  and  ihe^enitah,  are 
all  irritable ; as  are  alfo  the  mufcles,  partic  darl)  the 
diaphragm.  The  ocfophsgus,  ftomach,  and  tnteftincs, 
are  iiritable  : but  of  all  the  animal  organs  the  heart  is 
endued  with  the  greatefl  irritability.  In  general,  there 
is  nothing  irritable  l.i  the  animal  body  but  the  mufcular 
fibres  ; and  the  vital  parts  are  the  mufl  irritable.  This 
power  of  motion,  arlfing  from  irritations,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  different  from  all  other  properties  of  bodies,  and 
probably  refides  in  the  glutinous  mucus  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  altogether  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
foul.  The  irritability  of  the  mufcics  is  faiJ  to  be  de- 
rtroyed  by  drying  of  the  fibres,  cungcaliug  of  the  fat, 
and  more  erpccially  by  the  ufe  of  opium  in  living  ani- 
mals. The  phyfiologtcal  fyftcm,  of  which  an  abllraA 
has  been  now  given,  has  been  adopted  and  confirmed 
by  Caftcll  and  Zimmermann,  and  alfo  by  Dr  Brock- 
Lfby,  who  fuggcllt,  that  iiritahiliiy,  as  didinguiflicd 
from  fenfibility,  may  depend  upon  a feries  of  nerves  dif- 
ferent from  fuch  as  fer»c  either  for  voluntary  motion  or 
fenfation.  This  doAtloe,  howrver,  has  been  contro- 
verted by  M.  le  Cat,  and  particularly  by  Dr  Whytt 
iu  his  Phyfiulogical  EiTays.  Sec  alfo  Anatomy, 
n°  86,  et  feq.  and  n®  136. 

IRROGA'nO,  alaw  term  amongfl  thc/2^wn/i/,  Gg- 
nifying  the  inftrument  in  which  were  put  dowri  the  pu- 
nifhmeuts  which  the  Uw  provided  againft  fuch  offences 
as  any  perfon  was  accuftd  of  by  a magiftratc  before 
the  people.  Thtfe  puniihmentt  were  firft  proclaimed 
viva  VQcc  by  the  accufer,  and  this  was  calUd  ; 
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hrotmo^^Q  *Hic  fanirt  bein^  immediately  after  crpreffcd  in  wri- 
Ifo»*h  the  name  of  Jio^a/io.  in  refpctt  of  the  people, 

^ ^ who  were  to  be  confuiced  or  sliced  about  it,  and  wai 

called  Irrogath  in  refpedt  of  the  criminal,  aa  it  import- 
ed the  muld  or  punilhment  afljgncd  him  by  the  ac- 
cufer. 

IRROMANCO,  or  Ersamokco,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides  iOands,  i»  about  24  or  2^  leagues  ia  circuit ; 
the  middle  of  it  lies  in  K.  Long.  169.  19.  S.  Lat.  18. 
54.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  middle  ilze,  and  have 
a good  fhape  and  tolerable  features.  Their  colour  is 
very  dark ; and  they  paint  their  faces,  fome  with  black, 
and  others  with  red  pigment : their  hair  is  curly  and 
crifp,  and  fomewhat  woolly.  Few  women  were  feen, 
and  thofe  very  ugly : they  wore  a petticoat  made  of 
the  leaves  of  fome  plant.  The  men  were  quite  naked, 
excepting  a belt  tied  about  the  waid,  and  a piece  of 
cloth,  or  a leaf,  ufed  for  a wrapper.  No  canoes  were 
feen  in  any  part  of  the  ifland-  They  live  in  houfci 
covered  with  thatch  ( and  their  plantations  are  laid  out 
by  tine,  and  fenced  round.  An  unlucky  fcuHle  be- 
tween the  Britilh  failors  and  thefe  pc^'ple,  in  which 
four  of  the  latter  were  defpcratcly  wounded,  prevented 
captain  Cook  from  being  able  to  give  any  particular 
informatiim  concerningthc  produce,  &c.  ofthis  idand. 

IRTIS,  a large  river  of  Afia,  in  Siberia,  which 
lifes  among  the  bills  of  the  country  of  ihe  Kalmucks, 
and,  running  north  call,  fails  into  the  O'^y  near  'I'o* 
bolik.  It  abounds  with  hfh,  particularly  ilurgron, 
and  delicate  falnion. 

IRVINE.afca  pi^ttand  parliament townof  Scotland, 
in  the  bailicwick  of  Cunningham;  fe;.Etd  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  of  the  fime  name  on  the  frith  of  Clyde,  in 
W.  J^ng.  2.  55.  N.  Lat.  jj.  36-  This  port  had  for- 
merly frvcral  bufTcs  in  the  herring-filhery.  At  prefent 
that  branch  is  given  up;  but  the  inhairitanu  (till  em- 
ploy a number  of  brigs  in  the  coal  trade  lo  Ireland. 
Irvine  had  a vifcount*s  title,  now  extin^f. 

ISAAC,  the  jewilh  patriarch,  and  example  of  fi- 
lial obedience,  died  1716  B.  C.  aged  180. 

ISiEUS,  a Greek  orator,  born  at  Colchis,  in  Sy- 
tia,  was  the  difc'ple  of  L)fias  and  the  malter  of  De- 
inotlhcnes ; and  taught  eloquence  at  Athens,  about 
344  years  B-  C.  Sixty-four  orations  are  attributed 
to  him  ; but  he  compofed  no  more  than  50,  of  which 
only  10  are  now  rrmaining.  He  took  Lyfias  for  his 
model,  and  fo  w*cll  imitated  his  Kyle  and  elegance, 
that  we  might  eafily  confound  the  one  with  the  other, 
were  It  not  for  the  fi;:nTCB  which  Ifxus  firft  introduced 
into  frequent  ufc.  He  was  alfo  the  tirK  who  applied 
eloquence  to  politics,  in  which  he  wns  followed  by  his 
difciple  Demorthetjes. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Ifxus,  ano- 
ther celebrated  orator,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  J*liny  the  Younger,  about  the  year  97. 

IS.AIAH,  or  the  Pnfhe/y  0/  Isaiah,  a canonical 
Ix'uk  oi  the  Old  I'tnamtnt.  Ifaiah  is  the  hrll  of  the 
four  greater  prophets;  ih^  other  thrc^bciug  Jeremiah, 
Kzckiel,  and  Daniel,  This  prophet  wa.s  of  royal 
bhred,  his  father  Amos  being  brother  to  Azai  lah  king 
of  Judah.  The  hve  hrK  chapters  of  his  prophecy  re- 
late to  the  rrign  of  Uzzinli ; the  vjfiun  in  the  Axth 
chapter  happened  in  the  time  of  Jathara  : the  next 
chaptera,  to  the  fifteenth,  include  his  prophecies  un- 
der the  reign  of  Ahaz ; and  thofe  that  were  made  un- 


der tlie  reigns  of  Hezekiab  and  ManaiTeh,  are  related  Ifsti*. 
in  the  next  chapters  to  the  end.  Ifaiah  foretold  the  ’ ' ' 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  one  hundred  years  before  it  came  to  pafi. 

But  the  moK  remarkable  of  his  predidions  are  thofe 
concetning  the  Mefliafi,  which  deferibe  not  only  his  * 
defeeut,  but  all  the  remarkable  circumftancei  of  hia  life 
and  death.  The  Kyle  of  this  prophet  is  noble,  ner- 
vous fublime,  and  Korid,  which  he  acquired  by  con- 
verfe  with  men  of  the  greatcK  abijitiit  and  elocution  : 

Grotius  calls  him  the  DemoKhencs  of  the  Hebrews. 
However,  the  protoundoefs  of  his  thoughts,  the  lofti- 
nefs  of  hie  exprcffiuns,  and  the  extent  of  his  prophecy, 
render  him  one  of  the  moK  diilic3ilt  of  all  the  pro* 
phets ; and  the  commentaries  that  have  been  hitherto 
written  on  his  prophecy  fill  ihort  of  a full  explication 
of  it.  Bifhop  Lowth's  new  tranflation,  iic.  publilhed 
in  1778,  throws  confiderablc  light  00  the  compolitioo 
and  meaning  of  Ifaiah^ 

ISATIS,  woAD.:  A genus  of  the  filiquofa  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants ; and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  the 
SHi^uofa.  The  filiqiia  is  lanccolatrd,  unilocular,  mo* 
nufpermous,  bivalved,  and  deciduous  ; the  valves  navi* 
cular  or  canoe  iliapcd.  'I'hcrc  are  four  fpectei ; but 
the  only  one  worthy  of  notice  is  the  (indaria,  or  com* 
mon  wi>ad,  which  is  culctv.ited  in  fcveral  parts  of  firi* 
lain  for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing  ; being  ufed  as  a foun* 
dation  for  many  of  the  dark  colours.  See  Cozot/i* 
n®  37  ; and  Woao. 

The  plant  is  biconial  ; the  lower  leaves  are  of  an  ob- 
long oval  figure,  and  pretty  thick  conftllence,  ending  * 
in  oblufc  roundifh  points;  they  are  entire  on  their  edges, 
and  of  a lucid  green.  The  Kalki  rife  four  feet  high, 
dividing  into  fcveral  brioches,  garnilhtd  with  arrow* 

(haped  leaves  lilting  dofe  to  the  Kalks;  the  branches, 
arc  terminated  by  fmall  yellow  flowers,  in  very  clofe 
cluKcrs,  which  are  c«>mpi>fed  of  four  fmall  (^tals, 
placed  in  form  of  a crofs,  w hich  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
ihaped  like  a bird’s  longue,  which,  when  ripe,  turn 
black,  and  open  with  two  valves,  having  one  cell,  in 
w'hich  is  Gtuated  a fmgle  feed. 

This  fort  is  fown  upon  frefli  land  which  is  in  good 
heart,  for  which  the  cultivators  of  woad  pay  a Urge 
rent.  They  generally  choofe  to  have  their  lands  Gtuated 
neai  great  towns,  where  there  is  plenty  of  drciTnig  ; 
but  they  never  flay  long  on  the  fame  fpot;  for  the 
beft  ground  will  not  admit  of  being  fown  with  woad 
more  than  twice  { and  if  it  is  oftener  repeated,  the 
crop  fcldom  pays  the  charges  of  culture,  &c.  Thofe 
who  cultivate  this  commodity  have  gangs  of  people 
who  have  been  bred  to  the  employment;  (o  that  wliole 
Lmilics  travel  about  from  place  to  place  wherever 
their  principal  fixes  on  land  for  the  purpofe.  As  the 
goodnefi  of  w'oad  conflKs  in  the  Gzc  and  fatnefs  or 
thicknefsof  the  leaves,  the  only  method  to  obtain  this, 
is  by  fowing  the  feed  upon  ground  at  a proper  feafon, 
and  allowing  the  plants  proper  roum  to  grow;  as  alfo 
to  keep  thim  dean  from  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to 
grow,  will  rub  the  plants  of  their  nouriihmcnt.  After 
having  made  choice  of  a prooer  fpot  of  land,  which 
fhoulJ  not  be  too  light  and  undy,  nor  over  fliff  and 
moifl,  but  rather  a gentle  hazel  loan,  whofe  parta 
'.-ill  eafily  feparate,  the  next  is  to  plough  this  up  jufl 
befote  winter,  Uying  it  m narrow  high  ridges,  that 
Y y 2 the 
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tbe  froft  msy  pfnetrate  throus^h  the  to  mellow 

- T ' and  fofien  the  clod»{  then  in  the  fprin^^  plough  it 
croffwifet  laying  it  again  in  narrow  ridgca. 
After  it  has  lain  for  Tome  time  in  this  manner,  and  the 
weeds  begin  to  grow,  it  fhould  be  well  harrowed  to 
‘•Icdroy  them:  this  Ihould  be  repeated  twice  while  the 
weeds  ate  young  ; and,  if  there  are  any  roots  of  Urge 
perennial  weeds,  they  mufl  be  harrowed  out,  and  car* 
ried  off  the  ground.  In  June  the  ground  fhould  be  a 
third  time  ploughed,  when  the  furrows  fhould  be  nar* 
row,  and  the  ground  (lirred  as  deep  as  the  plough 
will  go,  that  the  parts  may  be  ast  well  feparated  as 
poffible;  and  Mhcn  the  weeds  appear  again,  the  ground 
fhould  be  well  harrowed  to  dcllroy  them.  Toward 
the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  AuguA,  it  fhould 
he  ploughed  the  lafl  time,  when  the  land  fhould  be 
laid  tmuolh  ; and  when  there  tt  a profp-ci  of  fltowers, 
the  ground  muft  be  harrowed  to  receirc  the  feeds, 
which  ihould  be  fawn  in  rows  with  the  drill  plough, 
or  in  broad-calt  after  the  common  method  ( but  it  will 
be  proper  to  Ueep  the  fccdi  ooe  night  in  water  before 
they  axe  fown,  which  will  prepare  them  for  vegeU- 
cion  : if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  drillsi  they  will  be  co* 
vered  with  an  inftrument  hacd  to  the  plough  for  that 
puTpofe,  bm  thofe  which  arc  fown  broad  caA  in  the 
common  way  miiA  he  well  harrowed  in.  If  the  feeds 
arc  good,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  the  plants  will 
appear  In  a fortnight,  and  In  a mouth  or  five  weeks 
will  befit  to  hoc  i for  the  former  this  ij  performed 
when  the  plants  arc  diAingulfhable,  the  better  they 
will  thrive,  and  the  weeds  being  then  young  will  be 
• fijon  dcAroyed.  The  method  of  hoeing  thefe  plants 
is  the  fame  as  for  turnips:  with  this  difference  only, 
that  thefe  plants  need  not  be  thinned  fo  much  ; for  at 
the  firA  hoeing,  if  they  arc  feparated  to  the  diAance 
«f  four  inches,  and  at  the  laA  to  fu  inches,  it  will  be 
fpacc  enough  fur  the  growth  of  the  plants;  and  if  this 
is  carefully  performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  moA  of  the 
weeds  will  be  dcAroyed : but  as  fomc  of  them  ntay 
cfcape  in  this  operation,  and  young  weeds  will  rife, 
fo  the  ground  fhould  be  a fecond  time  hoed  in  tbe 
beginning  of  OAober,  always  chooGng  a dry  time  for 
this  work  ; at  this  fecond  operation,  tbe  plants  Ihould 
be  Angled  out  to  the  dillancc  they  are  to  remain. 
After  this,  If  caicfully  peiformcd,  the  ground  will  be 
clean  from  weeds  till  the  fpnng,  when  young  weeds 
Will  come  vip  : ihercfiwe  about  the  middle  ut  March 
will  be  a good  lime  to  hoe  the  ground  again  ; for 
while  the  weeds  are  young,  it  may  be  performed  in 
left  th|n  half  the  time  it  would  require  if  the  weeds 
were  permitted  to  grow  large,  and  the  fun  and  wind 
will  much  fooner  kill  them  : this  hoeing  will  alfo  Air 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  the  plants  ; if  this  is  performed  in  dry 
weather,  the  ground  will  be  clean  till  the  firA  crop  of 
woad  is  gathered,  after  which  it  muA  be  again  well 
cleaned  ; if  ibis  is  caicfuUy  repeated  after  the  gather* 
ing  each  crop,  the  land  will  always  He  clean,  and  tbe 
lanti  will  thrive  the  better.  The  cxpcnc^f  the  firA 
oeing  aill  be  about  fix  Aiillings per  acre,  and  for  the 
after  hneings  half  that  price  will  be  fuAicient,  pro- 
vided they  aie  performed  when  the  weeds  are  young, 
fur  if  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  large,  it  will  require 
niore  labour,  nor  can  it  be  fo  well  performed. 

If  the  land,  in  which  this  feed  is  Town,  iliould  have 
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becfi  in  culture  before  for  other  crops,  fo  not  rn  good 
heart,  it  will  require  drtlBng  before  it  is  Town,  in  11.  ’ 
which  cafe  rotten  Aable  dungii  preferable  to  any  other;  , 

but  this  Aiouid  not  be  laid  on  till  the  laA  ploughing, 
jud  before  the  feeds  are  fi»wn,  and  not  fpread  till  ilw 
land  is  ploughed,  that  the  fun  ma^  not  exhale  the 
goodnefs  of  it,  which  in  fummer  is  foon  loA  when 
fpread  on  the  ground.  The  quantity  (hould  not  be 
lefs  than  2o  loads  to  each  acre,  which  will  keep  the 
ground  in  heart  till  the  crop  of  woad  is  fpcni. 

The  time  for  gathering  of  the  crop  ii  according  to 
the  feafon  : but  it  fhould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
leaves  are  fully  grown,  while  they  are  pcifecHy  green  t- 
for  when  they  begin  to  change  pale,  great  part  of 
their  goodnefs  Is  over,  for  the  quantity  will  be  lets, 
and  the  quality  greatly  diminifhrd. 

If  the  land  is  good,  and  the  crop  well  hufhanded, 
it  will  produce  tliree  or  four  gatherings ; but  the  two 
firA  are  the  bell.  Thefe  arc  commonly  mixed  toge- 
ther in  tlie  manufacluritig  of  it : but  the  after  crops 
are  always  kept  feparate  ; for  if  thefe  are  mixed  with 
the  other,  the  whole  will  be  of  little  value.  *rhe  two 
firA  crops  will  fell  from  25  1.  to  yoL  a ton ; but  the 
latter  Will  not  bring  more  than  7I.  or  81.  and  fumclimes 
Dpt  fo  much.  An  acre  of  land  will  produce  a ton  of 
woad,  and  in  good  feafona  near  a ton  and  an  half. 

When  the  planters  intend  to  favc  the  feeds,  they 
cut  three  crops  of  the  leaves,  and  tlien  let  the  plants 
Hand  till  the  next  year  for  feed;  but  if  only  one  crop 
is  cut,  and  that  only  of  the  outer  Icavcii,  letting  all 
the  middle  leaves  Aaiid  to  nourilh  the  Aalks,  the  pUms 
will  grow  Aronger,  and  produce  a mudi  greater  quan- 
tity of  feeds. 

Thefe  feeds  are  often  kept  two  years,  but  it  is  al- 
ways bcA  to  fow  new  feeds  when  they  can  be  obtained. 

The  feeds  ripen  in  AuguA  ; and  when  the  pods  turn  to 
a dark  colour,  the  feeds  Aiould  be  gathered.  it  is  bcA 
done  byreaping  the  Aalks  in  the  fame  manner  as  wheats 
fpreading  the  Aalks  in  rows  upon  tbe  ground  : and  in 
four  or  five  days  the  feeds  will  be  fit  to  threlh  out» 
provided  the  weather  is  dry  ; for  if  it  lies  loug,  the 
pods  will  open  and  let  out  the  feeds. 

There  are  fotoe  of  the  woad  planters  who  feed 
down  the  leaves  in  winter  with  fherp ; which  is  a very 
bad  method  : f>3T  all  plants  which  are  to  remain  for  a 
future  crop  fhould  never  be  eaten  by  cattle,  for  that 
greatly  weakens  the  plants ; therefore  thofe  who  eat 
down  their  wheat  In  winter  with  fhcep  are  equally 
blameable. 

liana,  in  zoology,  a fynonyme  of  the  canis  lagopusu 
Sec  Canis. 

ISAURA,  or  Isauxvs  (anc.  geog.),  a Arong  city 
■t  mount  Taurus,  in  Ifauria,  twice  demoHlhed  ; firit 
by  Perdiccas,  or  rather  by  tbe  inhabitants,  »ho,  thro* 
dcfpair,  dcAroyed  themfelves  by  lire,  raiiicr  than  faA 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ; again  by  Servitius,  who 
thence  took  the  fuenaree  Ifauricui.  Strabo  fays  there 
were  two  ifaur^,  the  old  and  the  new,  but  fo  near 
that  other  writers  took  them  but  for  ooe. 

ISAUR I A,  acountry  touching  Famphyliaand  Cilicia 
on  the  north,  rugged  and  mountainous,  lituated  almoA 
in  mount  Taurus,  and  taking  Us  name  from  Ifaura; 
according  to  fome,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  a narrow  flip.  Stephanus,  Ptolemy,  ami  Zofimus, 
make  no  menlion  of  places  ou  the  fca  j though  Pliny 

duct, 
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IfrorUa  doe$i  «•  iiro  Strabo  | but  doubtfulf  whether  they  are 
licUhic*  Proper,  or  in  Pamphylia,  or  in  Ci- 

' licia. 

ISAIJRICA,  a part  of  Lycaooia,  bordering  on  mount 
Ta'iuir. 

ISCA  DoM-noeuM  (anc.  geog.)jatown  in  Britain. 
Now  Exeter,  capital  of  Dev«inlhirc.  W.  Long.  3® 
40,  t.at.  5-»  44.  Called  Caer-Jji  in  Britifh,  (Cam* 
den.) 

l*'CA  SttVRVw  (anc.  grog. );  the  flatten  of  the  Le- 
gin  II.  Augulla,  in  Britain.  Now  Ccrr/tcn,  a town 
ot  Mooniouthfbire,  OR  the  t^1:e* 

ISCHALIS,  or  JscAi-is  fanc.gcog.);  a town  of  the 
Bcl^at  in  Britain.  Now  Slcixjlrrt  in  Somerfeifhirc,  on 
the  river  111. 

ISCHiEMUM,  in  botany:  A gcmnof  the  monweia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  claf*  of  plantJi ; end 
to  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  ordtr, 
Gramma.  The  caUx  tif  the  hermaphrodite  ii  a biflomut 
glume  ; the  corolla  bivalved ; there  are  three  flamioa, 
two  tlylcs,  and  one  feed.  The  calyx  and  corolla  of 
the  m«ile  as  in  the  former  with  three  tlamina. 

ISCHIUM,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  bopei  of  the 

vis.  See  Anatomy,  0^41. 

ISCHIA,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  cf 
Naples,  about  19  mild  tn  circumfcrrnce,  lying  on  the 
coart  of  the  Tern  di  Laroro,  from  which  it  is  three 
miles  dilUnt.  It  is  full  of  agreeable  railcys,  which 
produce  excellent  fruits.  It  hath  alfo  mountains  on 
which  grow  vines  of  an  excellent  kind : likcwife 
(ountsins,  rlvulcis,  and  fine  gardens. 

IscHTA,  a town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  an  tfland  of 
the  fame  uame,  with  a bifliop’s  fee  and  a flron^  fort. 
Both  the  city  and  fortrcfi  flaod  upon  a rock,  which  U 
joined  to  the  (Hand  by  a flrong  bridge  ; the  rock  ia 
about  feven  furlongs  in  circumference.  The  city  ia 
like  a pyramid  of  houfes  piled  upon  one  another, 
which  makes  a very  lingular  and  1^’iking  appearance. 
At  the  end  of  the  bridge  next  the  city  are  iron  gates, 
which  open  into  a fubterraneuus  paOage,  throu(>h 
which  they  enter  the  city.  They  are  always  guarded 
by  foldiers  who  are  natives  of  the  ifland.  E.  Long, 
aj.  cy.  N.  Lat.  40.  50. 

ISCHURIA,  (formed  from  “ ! flop,** 

and  *'  urine,'*  in  phylic),  a difeafe  cooliiling  in  an 
entire  fuppreflion  of  urine.  Sec  MawciNC'/fui-Y. 

It  is  occalioncd  by  any  thing  which  may  obftnid  the 
palTsges  of  the  reins,  ureters,  or  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, as  fand,  done,  mucus,  &c.  It  may  alfo  atife 
from  an  obtlrvAion  of  the  nerves  which  pafs  to  the 
reins  or  blaider,  as  we  fee  it  doea  in  a p^fy  of  the 
parts  below  tbe  diaphragm.  The  too  great  dirtenflon 
of  tl>e  bladder  may  alfo  produce  the  fame  effcM  : for 
the  hbrea  being  much  lengthened,  and  confequently 
condenfed,  the  fpirits  necellary  for  their  contraAion 
cannot  get  admittance  ; whence  it  la  that  perfons  who 
have  reiained  their  urine  a long  time,  tind  a great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  difeharging  it. 

ISELASTICS,  a kind  of  games,  or  combats,  ct* 
lebrated  in  Greece  and  Alia,  in  the  time  of  the  Ko* 
man  emperors. 

ITie  vidor  aC  thefc  game*  had  very  conliderablc 
pi ivileges  conferred  on  him,  after  the  example  of  A u- 
gurtuB  end  the  Athenians,  who  did  the  like  to  cun* 


querors  at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  Idhmian  gameSi  IfcDuh 
They  were  crowned  on  the  fpol  immediately  after  their  II  ^ 1 
riftory,  had  penfioni  allowed  them,  wrre  fumilhed . 11**^*’  , 
with  provilioQS  at  the  public  coft,  and  were  carried  in  ’ " 
triumph  to  their  country, 

ISENACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  UpjKr  Saxony,  from  whence  one  of  the  Saxon 
princes  takes  the  title  of^u^r.  There  are  iron  mines 
in  the  oeigbbomhood.  E.  Long.  9.  17.  N.  l.at. 

51.0. 

ISENARTS,  or  KisFNAaTS,  a conliderablc  town 
of  Germany  in  Anflria  sud  in  Styria;  famous  for  its 
iion  mines.  E- Long.  15.  25.  N.  Lat.  46. 56. 

ISENBURG,  a Targe  town  of  Germany,  capital  * 
of  a county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a hnndfome 
cartle,  fcated.  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E.  Long.  7.  14. 

N Lar.  50.  2S.  The  county  belongs  to  ilie  ekii<jr 
of  Treves. 

ISEKGHEIN,  a town  of  the  Auflnan  Nether- 
lands,  with  the  title  of  a prinetpatity^  featcJ  on  the 
river  Mandcra,  in  E.  Long.  3.  18.  N.  Lat.  50.44. 

ISERNTA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  county  of  Molife,  with  a biflurp's 
fee.  h ia  feated  at  the  Lot  of  the  Appcnlnef,  in  E. 

Long.  14.  20- 

ISH,  in  ScoU  law,  fignifies  e.ryi/ry.  Thus  we  fay 
*'  the  ^ of  a leafe.'*  It  ligniflcs  alio /e  ^9  our  ,*  thus 
we  fay  “ free  ijh  and  entry**  from  and  to  any  place. 

ISIA,  teua,  feafts  and  facrificei  ancieiuly  folemni* 
zed  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ids.— The  Ilia  were  full 
of  the  moll  abominable  impurities  ; and  for  that  rea- 
fon,  thofe  who  were  iaitiated  into  them  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  They  held  for  nine  days 
fucceflively,  but  grew  fo  fcandilou%  that  the  fenate 
abolilhed  them  at  Rome,  under  the  confuhie  of  Pifo 
and  Gabinlus.  They  were  re-ertabltlhed  by  Augultus, 
and  the  emperor  Commodus  himfclf  alfifled  at  them, 
appearing  among  the  priefts  of  that  goddefs  with  his 
head  lhaven,  and  carrying  the  Anubis. 

ISIAC  TABtx  is  one  of  the  moll  conliderablc  mo* 
numents  of  antiquity,  difeovered  at  Rome  in  >575, 
and  fuppofed  by  the  various  li^ures  in  bas  relief  upon 
it,  to  reprefeot  the  fcafls  of  Ills,  and  other  Egyptian 
deities.  There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  tnoiiument : Tome  have  fuppofed  that 
it  was  engraved  long  before  the  time  when  the  Egyp* 
tians  woflhipped  the  figures  of  men  and  women.  O- 
thers,  among  whom  U biihop  Warburton,  apprehend, 
that  it  was  made  at  Rome  by  perfuns  attached  to  the 
worlhip  of  lAi.  Dr  Warburton  confideta  it  as  one  of 
the  moft  modem  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  ac> 
count  of  the  great  mixture  of  hieroglyphic  chara^ert 
which  it  bean. 

ISIACI,  priefl  of  the  goddefs  Ifis.— 'Dlofcoridea 
tells  us,  that  they  bore  a branch  of  fea-wormwood  in 
their  hands  inftead  of  oUve.  They  fung  the  praifes  of 
the  goddefs  twice  a-day,  viz.  at  the  riling  of  the  fun, 
when  they  opened  her  temple ; after  which  they  begged  « 
alms  the  retl  of  the  day,  and  returning  at  night,  re- 
peated their  orifoDS,  and  Ihut  up  the  temple. 

Such  was  the  life  and  office  of  the  Iftari ; they  ne- 
ver covereed  their  feet  with  any  thing  but  the  thfi> 
bark  of  tbe  plant  papyms,  which  occafioned  Pruden- 
tiusand  otheri  to  fay  Oiey  went  barc-fuoted.  They 
4 wore 
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in>!rnt«  wore  no  ^srcnentt  but  linen,  hecauTe  Tfii  was  the  firfl 
n who  taught  mankind  the  culture  of  this  comnsodiiy. 

, IdIi>ORUS,  ‘ailed  Dammtensis,  or  Pclusiota, 
’ from  his  living  in  a foHiude  near  that  city,  was  one  of 
the  moll  famoiia  of  all  St  Chryfoftom'a  difcrples,  and 
flouriftied  in  the  lime  of  the  general  council  held  in 
421.  We  have  2012  of  hit  cpilllea  in  five  booka. 
'J'hey  arc  (hort,but  well  written,  in  Greek.  The  bell 
edition  i»  that  of  Paru,  in  Greek  and  Latiu,  printed  in 
1639,  in  folio. 

ISIGNI,  a town  of  France,  in*  Lower  Normandy, 
\vtth  a fnull  harbour,  and  well  known  on  account  of 
its  fait  works,  its  cyder,  and  its  butter.  W.  Long. 
• o.  yo.  N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

ISINGLASS.  See  IcHTifyocottA. 

ISIS,  a celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  daugh- 
ter of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  accurding  to  Diodorus  of  Si- 
cily. Some  Tuppufe  her  to  be  the  Came  as  lo,  who 
was  changed  into  a cow,  and  redored  to  her  human 
form  in  1-gypt,  vhcrc  Ihe  taught  agriculture,  and  go- 
verned the  people  with  mildnefi  and  cqoiry,  for 
which  rcafons  fhc  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
According  to  fome  traditions  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
Ilis  married  her  brother  Ofiris.  and  was  pregnant  by 
him  even  before  flic  had  left  her  m«uher*s  womb.  Thefe 
two  ancient  dcitiet,  as  foine  authors  obferve,  compre- 
hended all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens. 
Ifis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens, 
the  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians  the  Ceres  of  Eltufis, 
the  Proferpiue  of  Sicily,  the  Diaua  of  Crete,  the  I)el- 
lona  of  the  Romans.  &c-  Of'iris  and  Ifia  reigned  con- 
jointly in  Egypt  1 but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Ofiris,  proved  fatal  to  this  fovereign.  The 
oa  and  the  cow ^-erc  the  fymbols  of  Ofiris  and  Ills; 
bccaufc  thefe  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently 
applied  themfclves  in  cultivating  the  earth.  As  Ifis 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  moon  as  Oliris  the  fun,  Ihe 
was  reprefented  as  holding  a globe  in  her  hand,  with 
a veffei  full  of  cars  of  corn.  The  Egyptians  believed 
that  the  yearly  and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile 
proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears  which  Ifis  Ihed  for 
the  lofs  of  Ofiris,  whom  Typhon  had  bafely  murdered. 
The  word  according  lo  feme,  fignifies  “ ancient,” 
and  on  that  account  the  infertptions  on  the  fiafues  of 
llic  (Toddefs  were  often  in  thefe  words:  ” I am  ell  that 
has  been,  that  lhall  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has 
hithcito  taken  off  roy  veil.”  The  worfliip  of  Ifis  was 
unlverfal  in  Egypt,  the  priefts  were  obliged  to  obferve 
perpetual  cbatlity,  their  head  was  cloftly  lhaved.  and 
they  always  walked  barefooted,  and  clothed  thrmfelvcs 
io  linen  garments.  They  never  cat  onions,  they  sb- 
ilained  from  fait  with  their  meat,  and  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  flelh  of  fhcep  aud  of  hogs.  During  the 
night  they  were  employed  in  continual  devotion  near 
the  ftstue  of  the  goddefs.  Cleopatra,  the  btauttful 
queen  of  Egypt,  was  wont  to  drefs  hcrMf  hkc  this 
goddefs,  and  affucled  to  be  called  a fecund  Ifis. 

^ Isis,  or  Tlctnts,  a river  that  has  Its  rife  in«Glou- 
rcftcrlbire,  and  llowti  through  only  a fm^  part  of  vVilt- 
Ihire.  It  cuteri  this  county  near  its  Inurce,  a:id  be- 
gins to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Crickiade  : but  after 
tunning  in  a fcipcDtlne  mannir  about  four  miles,  it 
leaves  Glouccficrlhirc  at  a village  called  Cafllr  F.oinn. 

ISLAM  { the  true  faith,  according  to  the  M oho* 
meUDs.  See  MAHOMtTANtsM. 


ISLAND,  1 tra^  of  dry  land  encompaffed  with 
water;  in  which  fenfe  it  Aands  coatradidinguilbed  from 
CoNTiKSMT,  orTssaA  Puma. 

Several  naturaliffi  are  of  opinion,  that  the  illands 
were  formed  at  the  deluge  ; others  think,  tliat  there 
Iwve  been  new  i(1and*i  formed  by  the  calling  up  of  vaft 
heaps  of  clay,  mud,  fand.  dec,;  ollien  think  they  have 
been  feparated  from  the  continent  by  violent  norma, 
inundations,  and  earthquakes.  Thefe  lalt  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Eaft  lodies,  which  abound  in  IHandt 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  iikewife 
more  annoyed  with  earthquakes,  tempefts,  lightnings, 
volcanoes,  dec.  than  any  other  part.  Others  again 
conclude,  that  iflands  are  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and 
that  there  were  fomc  at  the  beginning  ; and,  among 
other  arguments,  fiipj^rt  their  opinion  from  Geo.  X.  5. 
and  other  paffages  of  Scripture. 

Varenius  thinks  that  there  have  been  illands  pro* 
duced  each  of  thefe  ways.  St  Helena,  .-\fcention, 
and  other  liccp  rocky  illands,  he  fuppofes  to  have  be- 
come fo  by  the  fu*s  oversowing  their  neighbouring 
champaigns : but  by  the  heaping  up  huge  quantities 
of  fand,  an>i  other  temtbial  matter,  he  thinks  the 
illands  of  Zealand,  Japan,  dec.  were  formed.  Suma- 
tra and  Ceylon,  and  mod  of  the  Hall  India  illsnds, 
he  thinks,  were  rent  off  from  the  main  land;  and  con- 
cludes. that  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago  were  form- 
ed in  the  fame  way,  imagining  it  probable  tliat  Deu- 
calion's Hood  might  contribute  towards  It.  The  an- 
cients had  a notion  that  Delos,  and  a few  other  iflands, 
role  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ; which,  how  fabulous 
foever  it  may  appear,  agrees  with  later  obfervatioot, 
Senrea  takes  notice,  that  the  ifland  riirrsfia  rofe  thus 
out  of  the  iEgcan  fea  in  his  time,  of  which  the  ma- 
riners  were  eye-witneficf. 

If  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  many  illands  have 
exilled  not  only  from  the  deluge,  but  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  » and  we  have  undoubted  proofs  of 
the  fi'rmation  of  ifijnds  in  all  tlie  different  ways  above- 
mentioned.  Another  way,  however,  in  which  iflands 
arc  frequently  formed  in  the  South  Sea,  is  by  the 
coralline  itifccts.  On  this  fubjcc't  the  following  curi- 
ous diffeitation  by  Alexander  Dalrymple,  F.fq;  bath 
appeared  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadiions  for  the  year 
1767. 

“ lliefc  iflands  are  generally  long  and  narrow : 
they  are  formed  by  a narrow  bar  wf  land,  icclullng 
the  fea  within  it  ; generally,  perhaps  always,  with 
fomc  iagrefs  at  lead  to  the  tide  ; commonlv  with  an 
opening  capable  of  receiving  a canne,  and  frequently 
fulficieiit  to  admit  even  larger  veflels. 

The  otigin  of  thefe  illandi  will  explain  their  na- 
tuie.  What  led  me  firll  to  this  dcdii£Iioo  was  an  ob- 
fenration  of  Abdul  Roobin,  a ^.>o!oo  pilot,  that  all 
ihe  iflands  lying  off  the  nurib-eafl  coall  of  Domeo  had 
fhoals  to  the  rail  ward  of  them. 

“ Thtfe  ifland*  Lciug  covered  to  the  weflward  by 
Borneo,  the  winds  from  that  quarter  do  not  attack 
them  with  violence.  But  the  north  eafl  winds,  tum- 
bling in  the  billows  from  a wide  ocean,  heap  up  the 
coral  will)  wliich  ihofe  fcas  arc  filled.  'Ihis,  obvious 
after  lli>rms,  is  perhaps  at  all  other  limes  imperceptibly 
rffcAed. 

**  'I'bc  coral  banks,  raifed  in  the  (ame  tranner,  be- 
come dry.  Thefe  banks  arc  found  of  ail  depths,  at 

ail 
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all  diftaocei  from  fhor«t  cnttrtlf  unconn«Aed  with  thr 
land,  and  detached  from  each  other : althou^^h  it  tfften 
happeoi  that  they  are  divided  by  a narrow  gut  with- 
out bottom. 

**  Coral  hankt  alfo  grow,  by  a quick  progrcfliftn, 
toward!  the  furface ; but  the  wind§,  heapint;  up  the 
coral  from  deeper  water,  chiefly  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion of  ihefe  into  fhoals  and  iflandt.  They  become 
gradually  fhallowcr  ; and.  when  once  the  Tea  meets 
with  refiflancc,  the  coral  la  quickly  thrown  up  by  the 
force  of  (he  waves  breaking;  agatnil  the  bank;  and 
hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  open  Tea,  there  is  fcarcc  an  in- 
flancc  of  a coral  har.k  having  fo  little  water  that  a 
Urge  fhip  csnnot  paf*  over,  but  it  is  alTo  fo  (hallow 
that  a boat  would  ground  on  it, 

**  1 have  fecn  thefe  coral  hanks  in  all  the  flages ; 
fome  in  deep  water,  others  with  few  rocks  appearing 
above  the  furface;  fome  juil  formed  into  iOnnds,  with- 
out the  lead  appearance  of  vegetation  ; and  others 
from  fucK  at  have  a few  weeds  on  the  highefl  part,  to 
thofe  which  are  covered  with  large  timber,  with  a hot- 
tomlcf*  fca  at  a piflol-fhot  dillauve. 

**  The  loofe  con^l,  rolled  inward  by  the  bilhisrs  in 
large  pieces,  will  ground ; and  the  reflux  being 
unable  to  carry  them  a«*ay,  they  become  a bar  to 
coagulate  the  fand,  always  found  intermixed  with 
coral;  which  fand,  being  eanefl  raifed,  will  he  lodged 
at  top.  When  the  fand  bank  is  railed  hy  violent 
ftorms'^cyorid  tlic  reach  of  common  waves,  it  becomes 
a refling-place  to  vagrant  birds,  whom  the  feaich  of 
prey  draws  thither.  The  dung,  feathers,  &c.  increafe 
the  foil,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  accidental 
loots,  branches,  and  feed,  cafl  up  by  the  waves,  or 
brought  tViither  by  birds.  Thus  lilands  arc  formed : 
the  leaves  and  rotten  branches  intermixing  with  the 
fand,  form  In  time  a light  black  mould,  of  which  in 
general  thefe  tflindi  confifl;  mere  fandy  as  Icfa  woody; 
and,  when  full  of  large  ticcs,  with  a greater  propor- 
tion of  mould. 

**  Cocoa  nuts,  continuing  tong  in  the  fea  without 
lofing  their  vegetative  powers,  are  commonly  to  be 
found  in  fuch  iflands;  particubirly  as  they  are  adapted 
to  all  foils,  whether  fandy,  rich,  or  rocky. 

The  violence  of  the  waves  within  the  tropic*, 
mufl  generally  be  directed  to  two  points,  according  to 
the  moufoons. 

*'  Hence  the  iflands  formed  from  coral  banks  mufl 
be  long  and  narrow,  and  lie  nejrly  in  a meridional 
diredlioa.  For  even  fuppofing  the  banks  to  he  round, 
as  they  fcldom  arc  when  large,  the  fta,  meeting  moll 
reflflance  in  the  middle,  mufl  heave  op  the  matter  in 
greater  quantities  there  than  towaids  the-extrcmitics : 
and.  by  the  fame  rule,  the  ends  will  generally  he  open, 
or  at  lead  lowed.  'Fhcy  will  alfo  commooly  have 
foundings  t^cre.  as  the  remains  of  the  bank,  not  accu- 
mulated, will  be  under  water. 

**  Where  the  coral  banks  are  not  expofed  to  the 
common  monfocn,  they  will  alter  their  dirtdion; 
and  be  either  round,  exiooding  the  parallel,  or  be  of 
irirgolar  forms,  according  to  accidental  circuir.flaocrs. 

**  The  interior  paits  of  ihcfc  iflands  being  fea, 
fometimrs  form  harbours  capable  of  receiving  vefftls 
of  fome  butihen,  and,  I believe,  always  al>ound  great- 
ly with  h(h;  and,  fuch  as  1 have  fceii,  with  tuttie- 


grafs  and  other  fira-plantt,  particularly  one  fpecies, 
called  hy  the  Sooloos  gammyt^  which  grows  in  little  v 
globules,  and  is  fomewhat  pungent,  as  well  as  acid,  to 
the  tide. 

“ It  need  not  be  repeated,  that  the  ends  of  thofe 
iflands  only  are  the  places  to  expe^  foundings  ; ani 
they  commonly  have  a (hallow  {pit  running  out  fiom 
each  point. 

'*  Abdul  Roobin*s  obfervatidn  points  out  another 
circumflance,  which  may  be  ufefu)  to  navigito*^;  by. 
confideratioQ  of  the  winds  to  which  any  ifliiids  are 
moll  expofed,  to  form  a probable  conjeAure  w;hich 
fide  has  deepefl  water;  and  from  a view  which  fide 
has  the  fhoals,  an  idea  may  be  formed  which  winds  rage 
with  mod  violence.’* 

Iflands  from  their  (ituation  enjay  many  great  advan- 
tages, the  principal  of  which  arc  thefe.  In  the  liril 
place,  many  bcncAts  arr  driived  to  the  inhabitants  of 
an  ifland  from  its  unity.  The  very  hrgrfl  country  on 
a continent  is  flill  but  a part,  which  implies  drpen* 
dence,  and  is  necc(Tarily  attended  with  a train  ol  im- 
perfe^ions;  from  all  of  wliich,  hy  the  unerrinir  and 
unalterable  laws  of  nature,  the  people  who  live  in  an 
ifland  arc  or  may  be  entirely  free.  All  couairits  on 
the  continent  arc  expoftd  to  continual  dangers,  againlt 
which  their  iuhabitant^i  mufl  be  perpetually  upon  their 

fuird.  This  renders  a large  military  force  rcquillte, 
t involves  them  in  continual  negociatiaos,  leagues,  and 
alliances ; nil  of  which,  however,  cannot  exempt  them 
from  frequent  wars,  or  the  mifeites  that  attend  them, 
and  wiiich  have  commonly  bad  effect  on  thetr  inter- 
nal policy.  III  the  next  place,  the  climate  is  general- 
ly mild  and  falubrlous  from  the  vapours  of  the  fur  round- 
ing fea,  which  according  to  the  latitude  abates  the  vio- 
Iruce  of  hral,  and  moderates  the  rigour  of  cold,  both 
which  are  fennhly  and  conflantly  lefs  than  on  coott- 
ner.ts  under  the  fame  elevation  of  the  pole.  Wc  have 
a remarkable  inflance  of  this  in  the  iflands  called  an- 
ciently S(ab/tdat  in  the  modern  Latin  InfuU  j4narumt 
by  us  the  iflmds  of  Hurrt*  I'hcy  are  three  in  num- 
ber. lying  in  430  north  latitude,  before  the  port  of 
Toulon.  In  them,  the  fruits  of  France  and  Italy  ar- 
rive at  the  flghcil  pcrfcClton,  and  all  the  medical  hr-ibs 
of  Italy,  Greece,  ami  Egypt,  grow  wild.  Yet  the 
climate  is  wonderfully  temperate  a id  plcafant  in  all 
fcafuns  -Tbeie  is  alfo  commociiy  a greater  variety,  * ^4,^ 

and  alw.iys  a greater  feitility,  in  the  foil,  occafloned  r<Va, 
chiefly  by  the  warmth  of  Uie  circumambient  air,  fre-  *3* 
qucDl  (hawers,  and,  in  conrequence  of  both,  being 
continually  impregn^cd  with  vcgeuble  falls.  Another 
conliderable  advantage  arifes  from  Its  ^cccfllbility  on 
every  fide,  by  which  it  is  open  to  itccive  (uppilcs  trom 
other  countries,  and  has  the  conveniency  of  exporting 
its  commodities  and  manufa^urcs  to  all  markets,  ami, 
in  comparifun  'of  the  continent,  at  all  leafons.  The 
oppoflte  Odes  of  an  ifland  may  in  regard  to  commerce 
be  confidered  as  two  countries  ; each  has  its  ports,  its 
proper  commodities,  its  proper  correfpondcncici  ; In  % 
cunfequcnce  olj^hich,  it  promotes  the  cultivation,  and 
procures  vent  tor  the  manufadures,  of  a Urge  diflrici 
behind  it  ; while  the  intermediate  midland  fpacr  tinds 
a proflt  in  that  inland  trade,  which  (hrfe  two  diflrids 
fupply.  'fhe  winds  contrary  on  one  fide  are  favour- 
able on  the  other;  and.  ibc  (ca,  the  cooitnon  road  la 

both 
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both  »8  conlinnilly  pU»iijshtd  by  vcfTcli  out- 

■■■  ■»  ward  and  homeward  binind,  which  keeps  up  that  ac* 
tire  and  cntriprizinpf  fptrit  which  characterizes  idan- 
dcra.  An  iOand  has  at  once  the  moil  extcofivc  and 
the  mod  edeCtual  frontier,  and  thU  on  all  fidei,  fub* 
filling  for  c»cr,  wtiluml  rcpslri.  and  without  ctpencc  ; 
and,  which  it  dill  more,  dctirci  from  this  very  frontier 
u great  part  of  the  fubfidcncc  of  itt  inhabitants,  and 
a valuable  article  in  itt  commerce,  from  itt  tilhcnet* 
U it  commonly  faid  the  tea  it  a mine,  but  in  truth  it 
is  belter;  itt  treafurct  arc  more  lading  and  more  cer- 
tain, procuied  by  labour  foUy,  and  fit  for  ufe  or  for 
I'ale  at  foon  at  procured,  quickly  confumed,  and  there- 
by the  fource  of  continual  employment  to  a doul,  bar- 
ily,  laborious  race  of  men,  who  likewife  find  employ- 
ment for  numbers,  and  arc  in  various  refpech  other- 
wife  beneficial  members  of  the  community.  de- 

fence of  this  natural  barrier,  which,  as  we  have  faid, 
cods  nothing,  but  on  the  contrary  yields  much,  is 
not  only  permanent,  but  in  every  refpcdl  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  any  that  could  be  raifed  by  the  Ikill  and 
indtidry  of  men  at  the  grcaleft  expencr.  All  thefe 
blefTings  and  bertefits  are  infured  by  the  IcfTon  that  Na- 
ture diilates,  feme  would  fay  the  law  which  (he  pre- 
feribes,  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  ifiand,  to  place  all 
their  hopes  in  the  afTHuous  cultivation  of  their  own 
country,  so  bend  all  their  endeavours  to  raifing  and 
extending  their  commerce,  and  to  put  their  trud  in 
Ihovidence,  and  in  the  fafeguard  which  flie  direds  j 
men  accufiomed  to  robuft  and  hsrdy  exercifes,  and  in 
what  necrdarily  arifes  from  their  way  of  life,  a naval 
force.  The  fsrd  inhabitants  come  in  vefiVls,  are  for  a 
time  dependent  on  the  country  from  whence  they 
came,  arrive  at  independence  by  enlarging  their  cor. 
refpondence:  and  thus  commerce  is  natural  and  cf- 
feniial  to  the  people  of  an  iiland  ; which  is  the  tea* 
foo  tliat  they  thrive  fo  long  as  they  pofTcfs  it,  and 
graduilly  decline  In  the  fame  proportion  in  which  that 
tjccayi. 

, /'/..sivos  cf  he.  See  Ics-IJlan^. 

FUdtiitji’/stAftDS.  Hidories  are  full  of  accounts  of 
floating  inands ; but  the  greated  part  of  them  are 
cither  falfc  or  exaggerated.  What  wc  generally  fee 
of  this  kind  is  no  more  than  the  concretion  of  the 
lighter  and  more  vifeous  matter  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  w'atcr  in  cakes ; and,  with  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  forming  congeries  of  different  fixes,  which,  not 
being  fixed  to  the  fhore  jn  any  part,  are  blown  about 
by  the  wiitdis  and  float  on  the  furface.  Thefe  are 
generally  found  in  lakes,  where  tl^y  are  confined  from 
iMing  carried  too  far;  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  fomc 
of  them  acquire  a very  canfidrrable  fize.  Seneca  tells 
us  of  many  of  thefe  floating  iflands  in  Italy  ; and  fume 
later  writers  liavc  ilefcribed  uut  a few  of  them  in  other 
places.  But,  however  true  thefe  accounts  might  have 
been  at  the  lime  when  they  were  written,  very  few 
proofs  of  their  authenticity  are  now  to  be  found  ; the 
floating  iflands  having  eillur  difappesred  again,  or 
been  fixed  to  the  [idea  in  fuch  a rnann^^  as  to  make  a 
pait  of  the  fhore.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a great  ifland  which 
at  one  time  fwam  about  in  the  lake  Cutilia  in  the  coun- 
try nf  Reatinum.  which  ws'*  difeovered  to  the  old  Ro- 
mans by  a miracle  ; and  Pompoiilut  tells  us,  that  in 
I^ydia  there  were  fcvcral  iflands  fo  loofc  in  tlicir  foun- 
. i6y. 


ditions,  that  every  little  accident  (hook  and  removed  IdaM 
them,  . U 

/sK4KD  (or  hehnd)  CryftaL  Sec  Cariraiz  (let-  '*^‘g****'^ 
Idnd ).  ' ^ 

TSI,K*at»am,  a town  of  France,  with  a handfome 
caflie,  and  the  title  of  a baron ; feated  on  the  river 
Oife,  three  miles  from  Beaumont,  and  20  from  Paris, 

£.  l^ong.  2.  13.  K.  I.at.  49.  y. 

liLH’ite  Dirut  a fmall  ifiand  itf  France  in  the  fea  of 
Oafeony,  and  on  the  coafl  of  Poitou,  from  which  it  U 
14  miles.  W.  Long.  2.  y.  N.  Lat.  46.  45. 

fut-dt^Froncf,  is  oac  of  the  1 1 general  govemmenta 
of  France ; bounded  on  the  north  by  Picardy,  00  the 
weft  by  Normandy,  on  the  fouth  by  the  government 
of  Orleannoit,  and  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Champagne, 

It  is  about  90  miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth ; 
aud  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Seine,  Marne,  Oife,  and 
AiTrve.  The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  foil  fertile  ; and 
it  abounds  in  wine,  com,  and  fruits.  Jc  contains  10 
fmall  diftri^s,  and  Paris  is  the  capital  city. 

JSLEBIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a name 
given  to  ihofe  who  adopted  the  fentimeots  of  a Luthe- 
ran divine  of  Saxony,  called  John  Agricola,  a difciple 
and  companion  of  Luther,  a native  of  IlTeb,  wlicnce 
the  name  ; who  interpreting  literally  fome  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  >St  Paul  with  regard  to  the  Jewilh  law,  de- 
claimed a^ainft  the  law  and  the  oeceflity  of  good 
works.  See  Aktinomiaxs. 

ISLINGTON,  a vilbgc'of  Middlefex,  on  the  north 
fide  of  London,  to  which  It  is  almoft  contiguoiui.  It 
appears  to  be  of  Saxon  origin  ; and  in  the  conqueror^a 
time  was  written  Ifledon,  or  Ifcndon.  The  church 
ts  one  of  llic  prebends  of  St  PauPs  ; to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  which  a certain  precinct  here  belrmg?,  for 
the  probate  of  wills,  and  granting  adminiftraiions, 

Ihc  church  was  a Gothic  ftruAure.  creAcd  In  1503, 
and  flood  till  1751,  when  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
pal  lament  for  leave  to  rebuild  it,  and  foon  after  creel- 
ed the  prefent  flru^nre,  which  is  a very  fubftantial 
brick  edifice,  though  it  does  not  want  in  air  of  Hgbt- 
nefs.  Its  houfet  are  above  20CO,  including  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Holloways,  three  fidci  of  Newington- 
Gteen,  and  part  of  Kingfland,  on  the  road  to  Ware, 

The  White  Conduit-houfe  in  this  place,  fo  called  from 
a white  lloDc  conduit  that  Hands  before  the  entraoce, 
has  Iiandfomc  gaidcns  with  good  walks,  and  two  large 
rooms  one  above  the  other  for  the  entertainmcDt  of 
company  at  tea,  &c.  la  the  S.  W.  part  of  this  vil- 
lage is  that  noble  refervuir,  improperly  called  New- 
River  Head  ; though  they  arc  only  two  bafont,  w'hich 
receive  that  river  from  Henfordfliire,  and  from  whence 
the  water  is  thrown  by  an  engine  into  the  company's 
pipes  for  the  fupply  of  London.  In  the  red- matt  on  the 
north  fide  of  thefe  baforu,  called  Six-Acre-Ficld,  front 
the  contents  of  it,  which  is  the  third  firld  oeyond  the 
White  Conduit,  tbtre  appears  to  have  been  a firtrrfs 
in  former  days,  indofed  with  a rampart  ami  ditch, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a Roman  camp  made 
ufe  of  by  Suetonius  Paifltuiss  after  his  retreat,  which 
Tacitus  mentions,  from  London,  before  he  faliicd 
thence,  and  routed  the  Britons  under  their  queen  Boa- 
dices;  and  that  which  is  vulgatly,  but  erroncouny, 
called  Jack  Straw's  caflle,  in  a fquare  place  in  the 
S.  \V.  angle  of  the  field,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
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fHt  of  the  Roman  general's  pretorfutt  or  tent.  la 
I cbarily  fcbooh  I one  founded  in 

^ *;  161 5 by  Dame  Alice  0«en,  for  educating  30  chtl* 

dm.  This  foundation,  together  with  that  of  a row  of 
alma-houfea,  are  under  the  care  of  the  brewers  com- 
pany. Here  is  an  hofprtal  with  its  chapel,  and  a work- 
kou(e  for  the  poor.  There  is  a fpring  of  chalybeate 
spfter,  in  a eery  pleafant  garden,  which  for  fooie  years 
was  honoured  by  the  conltaot  attendance  of  the  pnn> 
ctCii  Amelia,  and  many  perfons  of  quality,  who  drank 
the  waters.  To  this  place,  which  is  called  New  Tun- 
bridge WclU,  many  people  rrfort,  particularly  during 
the  fummrr,  the  price  of  drinking  the  waters  bang 
loa.  6d.  for  the  feafon.  Near  this  place  is  a houfe  of 
eniertainment  called  Saddler's  Wells,  where,  duringthe 
fummer  feafon,  people  are  amufed  with  balance  tna* 
(Icrsy  walking  on  the  wire,  rope  dtnciifg,  tumbling, 
and  pantomime  entertainments. 

loLlP,  a town  of  Oxfordlhire,  56  miles  from  Lon- 
don, is  noted  for  the  birth  and  baptifm  of  Edward 
the  ConfcHor.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has 
communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dec,  Kibblr, 
Oufr,  Trent,  Dar*ent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames, 
Avon.  6cc.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  above  300  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Laacaller,  WefrmoreUnd,  Chefler, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worctfter, 
dec.  It  has  a good  market  for  fheep,  and  fome  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  palace,  faid  to  have  been  king 
Etbelred's.  Here  is  a charlty-fchooL  The  chapel 
wherein  Edsrard  was  baptized  flood  at  a fmali  diftance 
north  from  the  church,  is  flill  called  the  king's  diapcl, 
was  entirely  defccratcd  during  CrooswtU's  ufurpation, 
and  converted  to  the  mraneft  ufes  of  a farm-yard  ( at 
prefent  it  has  a roof  of  thatch.  It  is  built  of  ftone 
15  yards  long  and  7 broad,  and  retains  traces  of  the 
arches  of  an  oblong  window  at  the  eaft  end*  This 
manor  was  given  by  Edward  the  Confcflbr  to  Well* 
miofler  abbey,  to  which  it  flill  belongs. 

ISMAELITES,  the  defeendants  of  Tfmael;  dwell- 
ing from  Havila  to  the  wildemefs  of  Sur,  towards 
Egypt,  and  thus  overTpreading  Arabia  Petrwa,  and 
therefore  Jofepl-us  calls  IfroacI  the  founder  of  the 
Arabs. 

ISMARUS  (anc.  gcog.)»  a town  of  the  Cicones 
in  'Thrace,  giving  name  to  a lake.  In  Viigil  it  is  called 
Kmara.  Servius  fuppofes  it  to  be  a mountain  of 
Thrace  ; on  which  mountain  Orpheus  dwelt- 

TSNARDIA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrmndris  claCt  of  plants  t 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  or- 
der, Caljconihmt.  There  Is  no  corolla  \ the  calyx  is 
quadrifid  ; the  capfule  quadrilocular,  and  girt  with 
the  calyx. 

ISNV,  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in  Suabia, 
and  in  Algow ; feated  on  the  river  Ifny,  in  E.  Long. 
4).  10.  N.  Lst.  47.  33. 

ISNIC,  a town  of  Turky  in  Aiia,  and  in  Katnlia, 
with  a Greek  archbifhop's  fee.  It  is  the  ancient  Nice, 
famous  for  ihe  hrfl  general  council  held  here  in  325. 
'I^re  is  now  nothing  remauiing  of  its  aricicot  fplendor 
hut  an  aqneduA.  The  Jews  inhabit  the  greateil  part 
of  h ; and  it  is  feated  in  a country  fertile  in  com  and 
excellent  wine.  E.  Long.  30.  9.  N.  Lat.  47.  13. 

ISOCHRONAL,  is  ap^ed  to  fueb  vibrations  of 
You  IX.  Part  I. 


a pendulum  u are  p^ormed  ia  th^  faihe  fjmee  of  lfi*ekfo(fa1 
time  I as  all  the  vibrations  or  fwings  of  the  fame  pen-  _ H 
dulum  arc,  wbelber  the  arches  it  defcribcs  are  fiiorler  . 

or  longer. 

IsecHttouMr-L'm^t  that  in  which  a heavy  body  is  fup- 
pofed  to  defeend  withont  any  acceleration. 

ISOCRATES,  one  of  the  greatefl  orators  of 
Greece,  wss  born  at  Athens,  436  &.  C.  He  was  the 
Ton  of  Theodorus,  who  had  enriched  himfelf  hy  ma- 
king muCcal  ioftrumeoti,  and  gave  his  fun  a liberal 
education.  Ifocrates  was  the  difciple  of  Prodicua, 

Gorglas,  and  other  great  orators.  He  endeavoured  at 
firll  to  declaim  in  public,  hut  without  fuccefs;  he 
therefore  contented  himfelf  with  inllrudiog  his  feho- 
lars,  and  making  private  orations.  He  always  (bowed 
great  love  for  his  country  ( and  being  informed  of  the 
frfa  of  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  he  abftained  four  days 
from  eating,  and  died,  aged  9R.  There  art  dill  ex- 
tant 2t  of  his  difeourfrs  or  otationi,  which  are  excel- 
lent performances,  and  have  been  trandated  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin  by  Wolfios.  Ifocraus  particulaHy 
excelled  in  the  juilnrfs  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  expreflioas.  There  arc  alfo  nine  letters 
attributed  tr>  him. 

ISOETES,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the  natural  or- 
der of  hlicea,  belonging  to  the  crypiogamia  clafi  of 
plants.  The  aotherx  of  the  male  dower  are  within 
the  btfe  of  the  frons  or  leaf.  The  capfule  of  the  fe- 
male dower  is  bilocular,  and  within  the  bafe  of  the 
leaf. 

ISOLA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Najdes,  and  in  the  Farther  Calabria,  with  a btihop's 
fee.  It  is  a fea  port  town,  and  is  feated  ty  miles 
foutb-eaft  of  St  Sorerina.  E.  Long.  7.  33.  N.  Lat. 

39*  *• 

ISOPERIMETRICAL  figorcs,  in  geometry, 
arc  fuch  as  have  equal  pcriroilers  or  circiimreref>ces. 

ISOPVRUM,  in  botany  : A genus  of  tlie  polygy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  { 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  >6th  or- 
der, There  ia  no  calyx,  but  five  petals  t 

the  nedaria  trihd  and  iiibnlar ; the  capfulcs  recurved 
and  polyfpermous. 

ISOSCELES  TRIANGLE,  In  geometry,  one  that 
luu  two  equal  Tides 

ISPAHAN,  or,  as  the  PerGani  prorKiunce  it,  ^7ir- 
Laxon^  the  capital  of  Perfis,  is  fituatcd  In  the  province 
of  Irac,  Agcmi,  or  Pcrfia  Proper,  upon  the  ruins,  as 
generally  foppofed,  of  the  ancient  Hecatompyhis,  or, 
as  others  think,  of  the  Afpa  of  Ptolemy.  Mod  of 
the  eadeni  aftronontirrs  and  geographers  plac*  it  in  N. 

Lat.  32.  23.  £.  Long.  86.  40.  It  (lands  in  a very 
cxtenBve  plain,  fumAindcd  by  mountains  ; and  has 
eight  dirtridts  belonging  to  it,  that  contain  about  4CO 
towiis  and  villages.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  mild- 
cefs  of  the  fcafons,  and  the  fine  temperature  of  the 
air,  all  confpire  to  render  Ifpahan  one  of  the  inod 
charming  and  dihglitful  cities  in  the  world.  It  ia 
nnanimoufly  agreed,  that  the  prefent  city  is  of  no 
great  antiquity  ; and  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is 
divided,  pTtfcrvc  the  names  of  two  contiguous  towns, 
from  the  junction  of  which  it  was  fomietl.  The  in- 
habitami  of  thefe,  notwithdandmg  thiir  neighbour- 
hood, bear  an  inveterate  autipatliy  to  each  other; 
whiyh  they  difcovcron  all  public  nccafions.  Spauhtwn 
Z z owes 
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owe*  the  J^ory  it*now  pofTcfTc*  to  the  great  Shah  A- 
bai ; whO|  after  the  cnnqueft  of  the  kingdom*  of  Lar 
and  Ormus,  charmed  with  the  fitualion  of  ihii  pUce» 
made  it  the  capital  of  hi*  empire,  between  the  yean 
}<520  and  162^.  The  mountains,  with  which  thia 
city  if  furrounded,  defend  it  alike  from  the  fultry 
heat#  of  futnmer  and  the  piercing  windi  of  the  win- 
ter fcafnnj  and  the  plain  on  which  It  Aandi  is  watered 
by  fretral  rivers,  which  contribute  alike  to  its  orna- 
ment and  ufe.  Of  thefe  river*,  the  Zenderoud,  after 
being  joined  by  the  Mahmood,  pafTci  by  Spauhawn  ; 
where  U has  three  fine  bridge*  over  it,  and  i«  a*  broad 
as  the  Seine  at  Paris-  The  water*  of  thefe  united 
nream*  are  fweet,  pleafatit,  and  wliuUfomA  almod  be- 
yond comparifnn  ; a*,  indeed,  are  all  therpring*  found 
in  the  garden*  belonging  to  the  houfr*  of  Spauhawn. 
I'hc  extent  of  Spauhawn  is  very  great  ; not  lef*,  per- 
haps than  20  mile*  within  the  walls,  which  arc  of 
earth,  poorly  built,  and  fo  covered  with  houfe^  and 
(haded  with  gardens,  that  in  many  place*  it  i*  diificuU 
to  difcoverlhem.  The  Pertiani  are  wont  to  fay,  Hfinu- 
ha’zi'a  i.  e.  Spauhawn  is  half  the  W'orld.  Sir 

John  Chardin  fay*,  that  though  fome  reckoned 
I t,oco,ooo  inhabitant*  in  it.  he  did  not  bimfclf  look 
upon  it  a*  more  populous  than  l^ndon.  At  a di- 
Aance,  the  city  I*  not  cafily  dittinguiflied  t for  many 
of  the  Arects  being  adorned  with  plantaim^.  and  every 
houfc  having  its  garden,  the  whole  looks  lil^  a wood. 
The  Oreet*  in  general  are  neither  broad  nor  convenient ; 
there  being  three  great  evils  svhich  attend  them  : the 
Aril  if,  that  being  built  on  common  fewer*,  thefe  are 
frequently  broke  up,  which  is  very  dangerous,  confi- 
dcring  that  muA  people  arc  on  horfihack ; the  fecond 
ii,  that  there  are  many  well*  or  pits  in  them,  which 
are  not  lef*  dangerous  ; the  third  atife*  from  the  peo- 
ple** emptying  ^l  their  otdiire  from  the  lops  of  their 
houfc*  : this  laA.  indeed,  is  in  fome  meafure  qualilicd 
by  the  drynefs  of  the  air,  and  by  its  being  quickly 
removed  by  the  pcafant*.  who  cany  it  awray  to  dung 
their  grounds.  Some  reckon  eight,  and  other*  ten 
gates,  befide*  pot^erns;  but  all  agree  that  there  i*  no 
dilAcuUy  of  entering  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
*rhe  three  principal  ftibmlM  annexed  to  it  are,  Abbas- 
abad,  built  by  Shah  Alias,  and  belonging  to  the  pco. 
pie  of  Taurisi  Julfa,  inhabited  by  a colony  of  Arme- 
nian*, called  by  fome  AVeu  to  dltlinguilh  it  from 

the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  fitiiatcd  in  Atmenis, 
upon  the  Araxe*.  whence  the  original  inhabitants  of 
New  Julfa  w'cte  brought  t *nd  Ghebr-Abad,  or,  as 
the  Arabs  pronounce  it,  Kebr  Abad,  the  Areet  of 
the  magians,  occupied  entirely  by  the  profeifor* 
of  magtfm,  or  the  rctigioa  of  the  ancient  Per- 
Aans.  The  river  Zenderoud  feparates  the  city  of  If- 
pahan  and  Abas-Abad  from  Jutfa  and  Ghcbr-Abad. 
U'his  city  ha*  fuffered  greatly  fmcc  the  commencement 
of  the  dreadful  rebellion  in  1721  ) the  whole  kingdom 
from  that  period,  till  a few  years  ago,  having  been  al- 
moA  a continued  fecne  of  bltKid,  ravaga*,  and  coofu- 
Aon.  A edebrated  modern  traveller,  who  wai,  on  the 
fpot,  tell*  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  julfa,  not  many 
year*  before  the  aUive  revolution  happered,  amounted 
to  50,000  fouls;  had  13  cborchc*,  and  above  ico 
prierts  ; and  paid  the  PerHan  court  200  totnani  yearly 
for  the  free  cxercife  of  their  rr1i;;ion  : that  fume  of  the 
Arret*  were  broad  and  handfome,  aud  planted  with 
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tree*,  with  canal*  and  fountain*  in  the  middle  } othera 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  arched  a- top  ; other*  again, 
though  extremely  narrow,  a*  well  aa  turning  and 
winding  many  wayi,  were  of  an  incredible  length,  and 
refembled  fo  many  labyrinths  : that,  al  a fmall  diilance 
from  the  tou*n,  there  were  public  walks  adorned 
with  plane-trees  on  either  hand,  and  way*  paved  with 
Aones,  fountain*,  and  cUlerns  : that  there  were  above 
too  cararanferas  for  the  ufe  of  merchant*  and  travel- 
ler*, many  of  which  were  built  by  the  king*  and  prime 
nobility  of  Ferfu : that,  r*  little  rain  fell  there,  the 
Arcet*  were  frequently  full  of  duA,  which  rendered  the 
city  difagrecablc  during  aconfiderable  part  of  the  Turn- 
mcr ; that  the  citl/ens,  however,  to  make  this  incon- 
venience more  toUrable,  ufed  to  water  them  when  the 
weather  was  warmer  than  ufual : that  there  was  a caAle 
in  the  caAern  part  of  the  town,  which  the  Citizaru* 
looked  upon  as  impregnable,  in  which  the  public  mo- 
ney, and  moA  of  the  military  Aorrs,  were  faid  to  be 
kept  : that,  notwithdanding  the  baths  and  caravanfe- 
ras  were  almoA  tnnumcrabic,  there  was  not  one  public 
hofpital  : that  motl  of  the  public  buildings  were  rather 
neat  than  magniftcetil,  though  the  great  mrydan  or 
markct'place,  the  royal  palace  (which  is  three  quarters 
of  a league  in  circumference),  and  the  alley  denomi- 
nated Toh^r-ba^i(  adjoining  to  it,  made  a very  grand 
appearance  : that  the  formci  contained  the  royal 
mofque  ; the  building  denominated  kay/cricb,  ^KhKTt  all 
forts  of  foreign  commodities  U'cre  expofed  to  Tale  ; 
and  the  mint,  Aylcd  by  the  Pcrfians  firrad^kinmeh, 
where  the  current-money  of  the  kingdom  was  coined  ; 
that,  befides  the  native  PcHlanf,  there  were  then  in 
Ifpahao  above  10,000  Indians  all  fuppoitrd  by  trade  ; 
20,000  Georgians,  Circafllans,  and  'i'artars  of  Dag- 
hcAan  or  Lefgces,  with  a confiderahlc  number  of  £ng- 
liAr,  Dutch,  Portuguefc,  and  a few  French  : that  the 
CapRcliins,  difcakcated  or  bare-footed  Carmelites, 
Jefuits,  Dominicans,  and  AuAin  friars,  had  likewife 
their  convents  here,  though  they  were  unable  to  make 
any  converts;  and  that  there  were  above  100  mofquca 
and  public  colleges,  but  Ance  the  (ata!  period  above- 
mentioned,  the  fuburb  of  Julfa  was  almoA  totally  a- 
bandoned  by  the  Armenians  The  g^vcmmeni  of  If* 
pahari,  23  league*  long  and  as  many  broad,  compro* 
bending  fevcral  diAri^s,  moll  of  them  formerly  wclj 
peopled,  appeared  not  many  years  ago  little  better 
than  a defert  ; moA  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  fertile 
and  delightful  tradl  being  Acd  and  difperfed.  Multi- 
tudes of  them  had  taken  a precarious  refuge  in  the 
mountain*  of  LoriAan,  lying  between  Ifpahan  and 
SuAer,  whofe  land*  were  left  imtillcd,  and  tiicir  hoafes 
mouldered  Into  ruin*.  In  (hort,  all  the  diircAe*  of 
an  unfuccefsfu!  war,  or  the  invalion  of  a barbarous  c- 
ricmy,  could  not  have  plunged  the  people  of  Ifpahan 
into  greater  mifery  than  the  vi^orics  ot  their  tyranni* 
cal  king  Nadir  Shall,  who  feemed  morc.foHcitmu  to 
humbir  his  own  fubjei^s  than  hi*  enemies.  See  Pixsia. 

ISPiDA,  in  ornithology.  Sec  Alceoo. 

ISRAEL,  the  name  which  the  angel  gave  Jacob, 
after  having  wrcAled  with  him  all  night  at  Mahanatm 
or  Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  2,  and  28,  29,  30.  and 
Hotel  xii.  3.)  It  riguifies  the  iunqueror  of  God^  or  a 
prmce  of  Cod,  or,  aeco.-ding  to  many  of  the  ancient*,  a 
man  toho  ftu  Co<L 

by  the  name  of  Ifrael  ia  fometimet  underAood  the 
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perfon  of  Jieob  t fomctimei  the  whole  people  of  Ifrael, 
or  the  whole  r*cc  of  Jacob  i amifometiTTiei  the  ki'n^rdom 
of  IfraeU  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  dillinfl  from  the  king* 
dom  of  Judah. 

ISRAELITES.  tHc  defeendants  of  Ifrael:  who 
were  at  firft  called  by  rcafon  of  Ahriham,  who 

came  from  the  other  Gde  of  the  Euphrates ; and  after* 
wards  I/ratlUett  from  Ifrael  the  father  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs : and  Uftly  Jtwt,  particularly  after  their 
return  from  the  captivity  of  Bibyion,  becaufe  the 
tribe  of  Judah  was  then  much  tlronfrcr  and  more  nu> 
merous  than  the  other  tribes,  and  foreigners  had  fcarce 
any  knowledge  of  this  tribe. 

ISSACHAR,  one  of  the  divifions  of  PalcIUnc  by 
tribes:  lymg  to  the  fouth  of  Z-tbulon,  fo  as  by  a nar* 
row  flip  to  reach  the  Jordan,  between  Zabuloa  and 
ManafTehi  Jolh.  xtx.  But  whether  it  reached  to  the 
fea,  it  a quedion  ; fome  holding  that  it  did  : an  aiTer- 
lion  not  cafy  to  be  proved,  as  Jolhua  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  fea  in  this  tribe,  nor  does  jofephus  extend 
u farther  than  tu-mount  Carmel  t and  in  Jolh  xvii.  lo* 
Alhcr  is  faid  to  touch  ManafTeh  on  the  north,  which 
could  not  be  tf  Iffachar  extended  to  the  fea. 

ISSOUDUK,  a conGderable  town  of  France,  in 
Berry.  It  carries  on  a great  trade  in  wood,  cattle, 
cloth,  hats,  and  dockings  ; is  fcateU  partly  on  a plain, 
ami  parti;  on  an  eminence.  £.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat. 
46.  57. 

ISSUE,  In  common  law,  has  various  applications  ; 
being  femetimes  taken  for  the  children  begotten  be- 
tween a man  and  his  wife — fometlmes,  for  proGta  grow- 
ing from  amercements  or  Hnes — fometimes.  for  pro- 
fits of  lands  and  tenements — but  more  firquently 
for  the  point  of  matter  depending  in  fuit,  whereupon 
the  parties  join,  and  put  their  caufe  to  the  trial  of 
the  jury. 

In  all  thefe  occaftons,  iffue  has  but  one  Ggnidca- 
tion,  which  is,  an  eHed^  of  a caufe  preceding;  as  the 
children  are  the  cfTc^  of  the  marriage  between  the 
parents;  the  protits  growing  to  the  king  or  lord,  from 
the  puniihmcnt  of  any  man’s  offence,  arc  the  effect  of 
his  traiirgreflion  I the  point  referred  to  the  trial  of 
twelve  men,  is  the  effeft  of  pleading,  or  procefs.  See 
Plka  an.'i  IJfue. 

ISSUES,  in  forgery,  are  little  ulcers  made  defign- 
edly  by  the  furgeou  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
kept  open  by  the  patient,  for  the  prcfervatioii  aud  re- 
covery of  his  health. 

ISSUS,  now  Ajazo,  a town  of  Cilicia  in  Natolia, 
with  a harbour  on  tlie  Levant  Sea,  a little  to  the  north 
of  Scaiidcroon.  £.  Long.  36.  2;.  N.  Lac.  36.  56. 

Near  this  phee,  in  a difficult  pafs  between  the 
•cnouniainB  and  the  foa,  Alexander  the  Great  fought 
his  fecond  battle  with  Darius.  One  great  caufe  of 
the  defeat  which  the  PerGans  received  here  was 
the  bad  conduct  of  their  monarch,  who  led  hia  nu- 
merous forces  into  a narfow  place,  where  they  had 
not  room  to  aft.  Alexander  was  fo  much  furprifed 
when  he  firft  received  the  news  that  Darius  was  be- 
hind him,  that  he  could  fcarc?  believe  it  to  be  truer 
but  when  he  was  thoroughly  fatisGcd  of  the  fift,  and 
that  Darius  hud  apain  paffed  tlie  river  Pinarus,  he 
called  a council  of  war,  wherein,  without  aiking  any 
body’s  arlvice,  he  only  told  them,  that  he  hoped  they 
would  remember  their  former  aftiuns ; and  that  they. 


who  where  always  conquerors,  were  about  to  fight 
people  who  were  always  beat.  He  further  obferved, 
that  Darius  feemed  to  be  infatuated,  iince  he  had  with 
fuch  expedition  quilted  an  open  and  champaign  coun* 
try,  where  his  numbers  might  have  aded  w .h  advan- 
tage, to  fight  in  a place  ioclofed,  where  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx  might  be  well  drawn  up,  and  where  his 
numbers  could  only  incommode  hinv.  He  then  made 
the  ncccffary  difpofitiona  for  repaffiog  the  mountains, 
ported  guards  where  he  found  them  neceffary  and  then 
commanded  his  troops  to  rcfrefti  thcmfcivcs,  and  to 
take  their  reft  till  morning. 

At  break  of  day  he  began  lo  repafs  the  mountains, 
obliging  bis  forces  to  move  in  clofc  order  where  the 
road  was  narrow,  and  to  extend  themfclvcs  as  thef 
had  more  room  ; the  right  wing  keeping  always  clofc 
to  the  mountain,  and  the  left  to  the  (ea-lhore.  On 
the  right  there  was  a battalion  of  heavy  armed  trojps, 
befidcs  the  targeteers  under  the  command  of  NIcanor 
the  fon  of  Parmcnio.  Next  thefe,  extending  to  the 
phalanx,  were  the  corps  of  Cirnus  and  Perdiccas ; and 
on  the  left,  the  refprftivc  bodies  commanded  by  A- 
myiitas,  Ptolemy,  and  Meleager.  The  fool  appointed 
lo  fupport  them  were  commanded  by  Cratenis|  but 
the  whole  left  wing  was  committed  lo  Parmcnio,  with 
i\riH  orders  not  to  decline  from  the  fea-fhorc,  left  the 
Pertians  Ihould  furround  them.  Darius  ordered 
20,000  foot  and  30,000  horfe  to  retire,  finding  that 
he  already  wanted  room  lo  draw  op  the  rell.  His 
firrt  line  confillfd  of  30,000  Greek  mercenaries,  having 
on  their  right  and  left  6o,ooD  heavy  armed  troops, 
being  the  ulmoft  the  ground  would  allow.  On  the 
left,  towards  the  mountain,  he  polled  20,000  men, 
which,  from  the  hollow  ficuation  of  the  place,  were 
brought  quite  behind  Alexander’s  right  wing.  'I'he 
reft  of  his  troops  were  formed  into  clofc  and  ufclefs 
lines  behir>d  the  Greek  mercenaries,  to  the  number  in 
all  of  600,000  men.  When  this  was  done,  he  fud- 
deniy  rtcallcd  the  horfe  who  hid  retired,  fending  part 
of  them  to  take  port  011  his  right  againll  the  .Mace- 
donians commanded  by  Parmcnio;  and  the  nft  he 
ordered  lo  the  left  towards  the  mountain : hut,  finding 
them  unfcrviccable  there,  he  fent  the  greatert  part  of 
them  to  the  right;  and  then  iixik  upon  himfclf,  ac- 
cording to  the  cullom  of  the  Perfian  kings,  the  com- 
mand of  the  main  body.  As  foon  as  Alexander  per- 
ceived that  the  weight  of  the  Pcrlian  horfe  was  dif- 
pofed  againll  hi*  left  wing,  he  difpatched,  with  as 
much  fecrecy  as  he  could,  the  TlielLlian  cavalry 
thither,  and  fupplied  their  places  on  the  right  by 
fome  brigades  of  horfe  from  the  van,  and  light  arm- 
ed troojw.  He  alfo  made  fuch  difpofiiions,  tlut,  not- 
withrtaiuiing  the  mighty  advanuge  of  the  hollow 
mounuin,  the  Perfians  could  not  furround  him.  But, 
as  thefe  precautions  had  confidcrably  weakened  the 
erntre  of  his  army,  he  ordered  tliofc  advanced  polls 
on  the  enemy’s  left,  of  which  he  wii  moll  appiehcn- 
live,  to  be  attacked  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fight ; and,  when  they  were  cafily  driven  from  them, 
he  recalled  as  many  troops  as  were  ncccffary  to  ftrength- 
co  his  centre. 

When  ail  things  were  in  order,  Alexander  gave  ftria 
command,  that  his  a^my  rtiould  march  very  flowly. 
As  for  Darius,  he  kept  his  troops  fixed  in  their  polls,* 
aad  in  iome  placet  threw  up  ramparts;  whence  the 
Z z 2 Mace* 
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HTui.  Maocdonuol  nghtlj  9brerved*  ibat  be  thought  himfelf 
already  a ptifuoer.  Akaander  at  the  head  of  the 
right  wing  eugaged  firti,  aod  witho^/  any  difficulty 
t-rokc  aod  dcifcttcd  the  left  wtng  uf  Danua.  But* 
cpdcavoi)  e g lo  paf^  the  rtrer  Pinarus  after  them,  bia 
traopi  in  fomc  cpcafure  loUn^  their  order,  the  Greek 
roerccrariea  fcil  upv')n  them  la  Hank,  am]  made  tliem 
light,  not  ooly  for  victory,  hot  for  tlielr  lieca.  Pto- 
lemy the  fun  of  SeUucua,  au.t  no  Macedooians  of 
fame  raok,  were  killed  upoa  the  fpot.  But  ilie  foot 
next  to  Atexandck’s  right  wing  coming  in  feafonably 
to  itn  rrIicf,fcH  upon  the  mercenaries  iu  flank, ainongU 
whoni  a theblful  carnage  was  made;  they  being  iu  a 
manner  furruniidcd  by  thr  hof  fe  mid  light -armed  troops, 
asrlu(.}i  ar  hrd  purfuedtlic  k'ft  v/ing,  and  the  foot  that 
now  paHed  the  river.  The  Perfuii  horfe  on  the 
right  lliU  fought  gallantly;  but,  when  the^  were 
thorot:;^hly  informed  of  the  tout  of  their  left  wing  arn] 
of  tlu:  dcdcuAion  of  the  Greek  mcrccnarieii,  and  that 
Darius  himftlf  was  3(4,  they  began  to  break,  and  be- 
take theinfelers  to  flight  alfo.  'I'he  Thi  fTaUan  cavalry 
purfued  them  dofe  at  the  becU ; and  the  uanow  craggy 
roads  iacommoded  iliem  exceedingly,  fo  that  vail  num- 
bers of  them  periihrd.  As  for  Darius,  he  flrd,  fouil 
after  the  left  wing  wa«  bri  ken,  m a chariot  with  a 
few  of  hU  favourites:  as  far  ns  the  country  was  plain 
aud  open,  he  ifeaped  well  en>.mgh  ; but,  when  the 
roads  became  rocky  and  narrow,  be  quitted  it,  and, 
mounting  a borfe,  rode  all  the  m'ght : hU  chariot,  in 
which  were  his  cloak  and  his  bow,  fell  into  the  lianda 
of  Alexander,  who  carried  them  back  to  hi«  camp. 

lu  refpeci  to  the  battle  of  IlTua,  Diodorus  informa 
as,  that  Alexander  looked  every  where  about  for  Da- 
rius; and,  as  foon  as  he  dtfeovered  him,  with  kis 
handful  of  guards  attacked  him  and  tlie  flower  of  the 
Perfian  army  which  was  about  him  t being  as  dellrous 
of  obtaining  thla^  vi^ory  by  his  pcrfonal  vtslour,  as  of 
fubduing  the  Pcrfian  empire  by  the  courage  of  his 
fuldiers.  But  when  Oxatbres,  the  brother  of  Dariua, 
faw  Alexander's  defign,  and  how  fiercely  he  fought 
to  acconiplith  il,  he  thiew  himftlf,  with  the  horfe  who 
wrre  shout  him,  hclwcen  his  brother's  chariot  and  the 
enemy,  where  an  obdinate  Bght  was  maintained,  till 
tiie  dead  hodiea  nife  like  an  entrenchment  about  the 
chariot  of  Darius.  M«ny  of  the  Pcrfian  nobility  were 
flain,  aud  AUxandrr  himlelf  was  wounded  in  the  thigh. 
At  lufl,  the  horfes  in  the  chariot  of  Dariua  Hait^, 
and  became  fo  unruly,  that  the  king  hionfclf  was  for- 
ced to  take  the  reins;  the  enemy,  however,  prcfled 
U>  hard  upr>n  him,  that  he  was  cooArained  to  call  for 
another  charhl,  and  mounted  it  in  great  danger.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  rout,  which  foon  after  became 
general.  According  to  this  author,  the  Perfiana  lod 
2CO.OOQ  fuut,  and  ia.cQO  horfe;  the  Maceduniaoa 
3C0  foot,  and  1 50  horfe. 

JulUn  iiilorms  us,  that  lire  Perfiao  army  confiilrd 
of  4CC1COO  foiit,  and  ioo,oco  horfe.  He  lays,  that 
tlic  battle  was  hard  fought ; that  both  the  kings  were 
wounded  ; and  that  the  Ptrfians  Hill  fought  gallantly 
when  their  king  fled,  but  that  they  were  afterwards 
fpi  tdlly  and  totally  routed : he  is  very  particular  as  to 
their  lofs,  uliich  he  fays  amounted  to  6i,coo  foot, 
OP, CCO  horfe,  and  40,co(J  taken  priumeni  ; of  the  Ma- 
culociaPi  he  iaya  thete  till  no  more  than  1 50  foot,  aud 


lyohorCj.  Cartiua  Uys,  that  of  the  Perfiana  there  lAhaia 
fell  100,000  foot,  aed  10.000  horfe:  of  Alexander’a  l| 
anaj  C04,  be  fays,  were  wounded  1 3 1 foot  and  1 50 
horfe  killed.  That  we  may  not  fufpedt  any  error  ia 
traorcribera,  hii  own  obfervatioa  cooflrma  tlic  fadf  : 

Tan/u/o  unptndh  h>g€nt  vi&oria So  frnii!  was  the 
cod  of  fo  great  a vi^ry.’* 

ISTMNIl A,  or /fr«.oM.v  Gsoor;  one  of  the  f>ur 
folcmn  games  which  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
in  Greece.  They  ha*i  the  name  from  the  lUhwus  of 
Coitiuh,  where  they  were  celebrated.  In  their  flrlk 
inllitution,  according  to  Paufaniac,  they  contiicd  only 
of  funeral  rites  aod  ceremonies  in  hoooui  of  Mi.U* 
certes:  but  Thefeas  afterwards,  as  Pluiirch  informs 
ua,  in  emuljtiuu  of  Hercuk-s,  who  had  appomted 
gaoici  at  Olympia  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  rkdicatcd 
thofe  to  Neptune,  hU  reputed  father,  who  was  re- 
garded ai  the  particular  proiccT>r  of  the  Idhmiia  aud 
commerce  of  Cotinth.  The  fame  trials  of  Ikill  were 
exhibited  Iwre  as  at  the  other  three  facred  gs'nc»; 
and  particularly  thofe  of  mulic  aod  poetry.  Phefe 
games,  in  which  the  viitiors  were  only  rewarded  with 
garlands  of  pioc-leaveo,  were  cdcbraled  with  great 
magnihcence  aii-J  fplcudor  as  long  ae  paganifm  conti- 
nued to  be  the  eliablilhed  religion  of  Greece ; nor 
were  they  omitted  even  wheu  Coriiuh  was  isexei  and 
hurst  by  Mummius  the  Roman  general;  at  whlctv. 
time  the  caie  of  them  was  transferred  to  the  8icyo- 
nians,  but  was  rellorcd  again  to  tiie  Corinthians  when 
their  city  was  rebuilt. 

ISTHMU3,  a nsrrow  neck,  or  flip  of  ground, 
which  joiiM  two  contiuenu;  or  joioa  a pentuiula  to 
the  terra  firoia,  and  (eparatea  two  fcas.  See  PaxiN- 

SVLA. 

The  mo3  celebrated  iflhmufes  are.  that  of  Panama 
or  Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South  America ; 
that  of  Suea,  which  conneAs  Afia  and  Africa  ; that 
of  Corinth,  or  PcloponncfliA,  in  the  Morca  ; that  of 
Crim-Taitary,  otlwrwife  called  Taurtca  t 

that  of  the  (lenintula  Romania,  and  EniTo,  or  the 
iflhmua  of  the  Thracian  ChcifoDefux,  twelve  furioags 
broad,  being  that  which  Xtrxes  undertook  to  cut 
through.  The  ancients  had  leverol  dcJigns  of  cutting 
the  iflhmus  of  Corinih,  which  is  1 rocky  hillock,  about 
ten  oiikt  over ; but  they  were  all  in  vain,  the  inven- 
tiuo  of  fluices  being  not  ifwn  kmiwa.  There  have 
been  attempts  too  for  cutting  the  iUhmus  of  Sues,  to 
make  a comuiuaicalion  between  tlie  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  : but  theCe  aih»  failed  ; and  in  one  of 
them,  a king  of  Egypt  tc  (aid  to  have  loH  1 20,000 
men. 

ISTRIA,  a pcninfula  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  lying  ia  the  north  part  of  the  Adiiaiic  le^  It. 
is  bounded  by  Carniola  on  tbc  north ; and  on  the  foutb, 
catl,  an<l  well,  by  the  fea.  The  air  ia  unwlKilcfume, 
crpcciolly  near  the  coalt  ; but  the  foil  produces  plenty 
of  wine,  oil.  atul  pafliircs  ; tricre  are  aUo  quarries  of  tine 
marble.  One  part  of  it  belongs  to  the  Veneiiana,  and 
the  oih&r  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  Cabo  dTllria  ia  the 
capital  town. 

n'ALlAN,  the  language  fpokco  ia  Italy.  Sec 
the  article  l.iNCVAOe. 

This  tongue  is  derived  principally  from  the  Latin; 
and  of  oil  the  languages  formed  from  tbc  Latin,  there  i# 

vow 
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IuU«0  none  which  cante«  with  it  more  TiGbU  inarki  of  iuori- 
^ gioal  than  the  Italian. 

It  ii  accounted  one  of  the  moft  perfect  among  the 
modern  tongues  It  ii  complained*  indetd,  that  it  ha« 
too  many  diminutivea  and  fuperUtiveit  or  rather  aug' 
mentativest  but  without  any gieai  reafon:  forif  chore 
wordi  convey  nothing  farther  to  the  mind  than  the jull 
ideas  of  things*  they  are  no  mure  faulty  than  our  pie- 
onafms  and  hypcrholra. 

The  language  coirefponds  to  the  genius  of  the 
people*  w'ho  are  (low  and  thoughtful : accordingly, 
Uieir  language  runs  heavDyv  though  fmoothly  ; and 
many  u£  their  words  ate  lengthened  out  to  a great  de- 
gree. 'I'Ucy  have  a great  tadc  for  mufic  ; and  to  gra- 
tify their  patTiou  this  way*  have  altered  abundance  of 
their  primitive  words;  leaving  out  confonants,  taking 
ill  vowelii*  (dfiriiing  and  iengtheniag  out  ihetr  termitia- 
tionr*  fur  the  fake  of  the  cadence. 

Hence  the  laogu.4ge  is  rendered  extremely  mufical* 
and  fucceeds  better  than  ^ny  other  in  operas  and  fonie 
pans  of  poetry:  but  it  faiU  in  ftrength  and  nervouf> 
oefs ; and  a gicat  part  of  its  words,  burrowed  trom 
the  L.atin.,  become  I'u  far  difguifed,  that  tlu-y  arc  not 
eafily  known  again. 

I'he  multitude  of  fovcreign  dates  into  which  Italy 
is  divided,  has  given  rife  to  a great  inimber  of  dif* 
fcteni  directs  in  that  language ; wluch,  however, 
are  all  good  in  the  place  where  they  are  ufed.  The 
Tufean  IS  I'fually  preferred  lu  the  other  dialects,  and 
the  Roman  pronunciation  to  that  of  the  other  citie«; 
whence  the  Italian  piuvcrb*  hwgua  TyjeoHu  in  locca 

I’be  Italian  is  generally  pretty  well  under.dood 
throughout  Europe ; aud  is  frequently  fpoken  in  G;:r- 
many*  Roland*  and  Hungary.  At  Coniiantinople  in 
OiTcce,  and  in  the  ports  ot  the  Eevant*  the  Italian  is 
ufed  as  commonly  as  the  language  of  the  couutry  : in- 
deed  in  ihoic  places  it  is  not  fpoken  fo  pure  as  in  Tuf- 
canjr,  but  is  corrupted  wllii  many  of  the  piopcr  words 
and  idioms  of  the  place  ; whence  it  takes  a Qcw  name, 
and  is  called  Frank  Jialian. 

ITALIC  CMAxacTia,  in  priming.  See  Lima, 

ITALICA  (ane.  gcog. ),  a town  of  Bacncx  in 
Spain*  biilli  byScipio  Afiicanur*  after  ftnirningtheSpa- 
nilh  war,  for  the  leceptiou  of  the  wounded  foldiert. 
At  hill  it  was  a mufficipium ; aiterwards  a colony  : 
which  was  a matter  t.f  wonder  to  the  emperor 
Adrian,  the  privileges  of  a uuiuicipium  being  beyond 
thofc  of  a colony  (GcUius).  Famous  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  the  emperors  Tiajan  ami  Adrian,  and 
of  the  poet  Silim  Italtcua.  Now  SrvUL  V icarce 
four  miles  fiom  Seville  ; a fmall  village  of  Andalu- 
fia  on  the  Cuadalquivir.*~6’<>fj/fN/«M  in  Italy  was  thus 
alfo  called. 

ITALY,  one  of  the  fioeft  countries  of  Europe*  ly- 
ing between  7 and  10  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and  be- 
tween 37  and  46  degrees  of  K.  Lat.  On  the  north, 
north-wcU,  and  north  call*  it  is  bounded  br  France* 
$wit2crUnd,  the  country  of  the  Grifmis,  and  Gtrma- 
nv  ; on  the  ead*  by  the  Adriatic  lea  or  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice { and  on  the  fouth  and  wed,  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean i its  ligure  bearing  fome  refembijnec  to  that  of 
a bool.  lu  length  from  Aolla,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  tu  Savoy,  to  the  utmoll  vci^c  of  CdUbna,  is 
about  ^00  miles;  but  its  breadth  is  very  unequal. 


being  in  fome  pUcei  near  400  miles,  in  others  n&t  itAir. 
above  15  or  30. 

Italy  was  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Sjtftr-  ^ 
aitf,  Oenoiriat  Hefperia,  and  It  wa?  c*Ilc 

S’iUmia  from  Saturn  ; who,  being  driven  out  of 
Crete  by  his  fon  Jupiter,  is  fuppofrd  tu  have  taken 
refuge  here.  The  names  of  Otn^irux  and  Aufunia^  is 
borrowed  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Ociiotriaas 
and  Aufones ; and  that  of  Htfp:ria  or  I'/eJlerm  was 
given  it  by  tfaf  Greeks,  from  its  Htuation  with  refpect 
to  Greece.  The  names  of  Ital'ux  or  which  in 
procefs  of  time  prevailed  over  all  the  red,  is  by  fome 
derived  from  Italm^,  a king  of  the  Stculi ; by  others, 
f um  the  Greek  word  iialot^  iignifying  an  ox  ; this 
country  abounding*  by  reafon  of  its  rich  patiures, 
with  oxen  of  an  extraordinary  fiAe  and  beauty.  All 
thrfc  names  were  originally  peculiar  to  particular  pro- 
vinces of  Italy*  but  afterwards  applied  to  the  wlude 
country. 

'I’hia  country*  like  moll  others,  was  In  ancient  limes  Divtfion  in 
divided  into  a great  number  of  petty  dates  and  king-sncicnc 
doms.  Afterwards  when  the  Gauls  fettled  in 
wellern,  and  many  Greek  colonies  iu  the  eallem  parts, 
it  was  divided*  with  refpeA  to  its  inhabitants,  iulo 
three  great  parts,  viz.,  Gallia  Cifalpina,  ItAj  properly 
(b  called,  and  Magna  Grecia.  The  mod  wetUro  aiiri 
northern  parts  of  Italy  were  in  great  part  podelTed  by 
the  Gauls;  and  hence  took  the  name  of  GuUtaf  with 
the  epithets  of  CifAp^  and  Cittriur,  becaufc  they  Uy 
on  the  fide  of  the  Alps  next  to  Rom? ; and  T^ata, 
with  relation  to  the  Roman  gown  or  drefs  which  ilw 
inhabitants  ufed: 'but  thU  lad  epithet  is  of  a much 
later  date  than  the  former.  This  apptlLiiou  was  a.i- 
liquated  in  the  reign  of  Augullus,  when  the  diridon 
of  Italy  into  eleven  provinces*  Introduced  by  thu 
prince,  took  place-  Hence  it  is  that  the  nime  of  Cif- 
alpine  GaA  frequently  occurs  in  the  authors  who  H >u- 
ridicd  before*  and  fcarce  ever  in  tlr*«te  who  wrote  af- 
ter, the  reign  of  Augullus.  This  ouiilry  extended 
from  the  Alps  and  the  river  Varui*  parting  it  from 
Tranfalpine  Gsul,  in  the  river  Atfos ; or*  as  l*!iny 
will  have  it,  to  the  city  of  Anconat  in  the  anett:**:  Hi- 
cc/ium.  On  the  north*  it  was  divided  from  Rh.stia 
by  the  Alps,  calird  Aiptt  likaiKMf  aud  frina  lilyrico.n 
by  the  river  Formio:  but  on  this  fide*  the  borders  A 
Italy  were,  in  Pliny’s  time,  extended  to  the  river 
Arfii  in  Idria.  On  the  fouth,  it  reached  to  the  Li- 
gallic  fra,  and  the  Apennineu  parting  it  from.  Etruria:  - 
fo  tlial  under  the  common  name  of  Ci/Afnt^  GaA 
were  comprehended  (be  countries  lyin,(  at  the  foot  o( 
the  Alps,  calltd  by  Plmy  and  Strabo  the  SubalfAte 
eMv/r.rt,  Liguria,  tLilia  Cifpadana,  ami  Tranfpadaiia. 

ItAj^  properly  fo  called*  extended,  on  the  cuati  of  tiie 
Adfistic,  from  (he  city  of  .Ancona  to  the  river  Trento,- 
now  the  Fortorci  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Macra  to  tiie  Silarus,  now  the  S*lc.  Migna  Grwna 
coniprifcd  Apulia*  Lucaala,  and  the  cuontry  of  the 
Bnitii.  It  was  called  frrevrr,  becaufc  moil  of  the  ci- 
ties on  the  cuad  were  C^reek  colonies.  The  inhabi- 
tants gave  it  the  name  of  Grtait  not  as  if  it  was  larger 
th^n  Greece*  but  merely  out  of  oUcmation*  as  Plmy 
informs  us. 

All  theftf  countries  were  inhabited  by  a great  nutr- 
ber  of  dtiTercot  nations  fettled  at  diiferciit  times*  and 
from  tnatiy  di^crent  parts.  The  names  of  the  moil 
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remHkaMf  of  them  vctc  the  y4h*>rl*inrt,  orthofe  whofc 
origin  W3»  uttcily  unknown,  ami  confequeiitly  were 
thought  to  ha*c  nonr  ; the  Salrnfj,  Hetruriant  or  7uf» 

, c<rn/*  the  Umhrit  Samnlieti  Campania  yffmliit  Ctt/altriit 
Lucaniit  the  Bruiiit  and  the  /.aiint.  From  a colony 
3 of  the  latter  proceeded  the  R >man»,  who  gradually 
fubdued  all  theft  naiiuiii  one  after  another,  and  held 
them  in  fuhje^ion  for  upwardi  of  700  years.  All 
thvfc  natiuna  were  origmally  brave,  hardy,  tem{^>eratc, 
and  well  (killed  in  the  art  of  war;  asd  the  Romans 
much  more  fo  than  the  red.  'Fheir  fubjcClion  to 
Ronie.  however,  inured  them  to  flaverj';  their  oppref- 
£01)  hy  the  emperors  broke  their  (pint ; and  the  vafl 
wraith  which  was  poured  into  the  country  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
profperity,  corrupted  their  maoneis,  and  made  them 
degenerate  from  their  former  valour.  Of  this  degene* 
racy  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  took  the  ad- 
vautage  to  invade  the  empire  to  innumerable  multi* 
tudiS.  Though  often  repelled,  they  never  failed  to 
return;  and  il  was  found  neceflary  to  lake  great  num* 
bert  of  them  into  the  Roman  fervice,  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  empire  againfl  the  red  of  their  countrymen. 
In  the  year  4"6.  the  Hcruli,  prefuming  on  the  fervi- 
ccs  they  had  done  the  empire,  dcmanihd  a third  part 
of  the  lands  of  Italy  1 and  being  refuftd,  chofe  one 
Oduaccr,  a man  of  low  birth,  but  of  great  valonr  and 
experience,  for  their  king ; and  having  totally  de> 
ftruyed  the  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  proclaimed 
Odoaccr  king  of  Italy.  The  new  monarch,  however, 
did  not  think  proper  to  idter  the  Roman  form  of  go- 
Ttmment,  but  funcred  the  people  to  be  governed  by 
the  fenate,  confuls,  &c.  as  before.  He  enjoyed  his 
dignity  in  peace  till  the  year  4H8,  when  Zeno,  empe- 
ror  of  Conllantinople,  being  hard  prelTcd  by  Theo* 
doric  king  of  the  Odrogmhs,  adrifc«l  him  to  turn  his 
arms  againll  Odoacer,  wh<^m  he  could  eafily  overcome, 
and  thus  make  himfelf  fovercign  of  one  of  the  tineil 
- countries  in  the  woild. 

Invaded  by  1‘htodoric  accepted  the  propofal  with  great  joy, 
ThetMteiie  ^nd  fel  out  for  Italy,  attended  hy  an  infinite  number 
«he  oftto-  Qf  people,  carrying  with  them  their  wives,  children, 
and  dicCl*,  on  waggona.  Several  Xom.insof  great 
difiint^ion  attended  him  in  this  war  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  his  countrymen  chofc  to  remain 
in  Thrace,  where  they  became  a feparate  nation,  and 
lived  for  a long  lime  in  amity  with  the  Romans.  The 
Goths,  heing  detlitutc  of  (hipping,  were  obliged  to 
go  round  the  Adriatic.  Thctr  march  wa.i  performed 
in  the  depth  of  winter;  and  during  the  whole  time,  a 
violent  famine  and  plague  raged  in  iheirtrmy.  They 
were  alfo  oppofed  by  the  Gepidv  and  vvarmatiann ; but 
at  lad  having  defeated  thefe  enemies,  and  overcome 
jcvrry  other  */bflaclc,  they  arrivtd  in  Italy  in  the  year 
489.  Theodoric  advanced  to  the  river  Sonlius,  now 
Zonzo,  near  A^uileia,  when  he  halted  for  feme  time 
to  rtfrcih  hia  troops,  line  he  was  met  by  Odoacer 
at  the  head  uf  a very  numerous  army,  but  compofed 
of  many  cliHcrcnt  nations  commanded  hy  their  nrfpeo* 
live  chiefs,  and  confcqucntly  without  fuffictent  union 
^ or  zeal  for  llie  common  caufe.  Theodoric  therefore 
an  eafv  victory,  cut  many  of  his  enemies  in  pie- 
Icaicd.  CCS,  and  look  iheii  camp.  Odoacer  rttiied  to  the 
plains  of  Verona,  and  encamped  tlicrc  at  a linall  di- 
iUnce  from  ihc  city ; but  Theodoric  purfued  him  dofc, 


and  foon  forced  him  to  a fecond  engagement.  The  bsly. 
Cioths  obtained  another  vidory ; but  it  cod  them  dear.  v ■ ■■ 
Oloaccr’s  men  made  a much  better  refinance  than 
before,  and  great  numbers  fell  on  both  Tides.  The 
vidory,  however,  was  fo  far  decifive,  that  Odoacer 
was  obliged  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Ravenna ; fo  that 
Theodoric  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppofe  him  in  the 
field,  befieged  and  took  fevcral  important  places,  and 
among  the  rell  Milan  and  Pavia.  A:  the  fame  time. 

Tufa,  commander  in  chief  of  Odoacer^s  forces,  de- 
fected to  the  enemy  with  the  grcatell  pait  of  the 
trnopi  he  had  with  him,  and  was  immediately  employ- 
ed in  conjufiCtioa  with  a Gothic  officer  in  purfuit  of 
his  fovetcign.  Odoacer  had  left  that  city,  and  was 
advanced  as  far  as  Faenza,  whete  he  was  clofely  be- 
tieged  by  Tufa  ; -but  the  traitor,  declaring  again  for 
his  old  nialler,  joined  him  with  all  his  troops,  and  de- 
livered up  Icveral  olhcers  that  had  been  appointed  by 
Theodoric  to  ferve  under  him.  Thcfe*werc  fc.*»t  in 
irons  to  Ravenna;  and  Odoscer  being  joined  by  Fri* 
dcric,  one  of  Fheodoric's  allies,  with  a confidtrable 
boiiy  of  troops,  once  more  advanced  againlf  his  ene- 
mies. He  tecovered  all  Liguria,  took  the  city  of 
Milan,  and  at  latl  bcliegrd  Theodoric  himfelf  in  Pa- 
via > The  Goths,  having  brought  all  ilKir  families  and 
cSt^ls  along  with  them,  were  gicaily  diUreffed  for 
want  of  room;  and  molt  have  undoubtedly  fubmitied, 
if  their  enemies  had  continued  to  agree  among  them- 
felvcs.  'I'hc  quarrels  of  his  followers  proved  the  rutu 
of  Odoacer.  Theodoric,  finding  that  the  enemy  re- 
mitted tile  vigour  of  their  operations,  applied  for  fuc- 
cours  to  Alaric  king  of  the  Viligotiis,  who  had  fet- 
tled in  Gaul.  As  the  Vidgoths  and  Odrogoths  were 
originally  one  and  the  fame  luttun,  and  the  Viligoths 
had  received  among  them  fomc  years  before  a great 
number  of  Oflrt^gotht  under  llie  conduct  of  Vidrmer 
coufin-gerraao  to  Theodoric,  the'fupplies  were  readily 
granted.  The  inaction  of  the  eiumy  gave  thefe  foe- 
cours  time  to  arrive  ; upon  which  Theodoric  inltanily 
joined  them,  and  marching  agaiiiil  his  enemies  gave 
them  a total  overthrow.  Oduacct  again  took  teiuge 
in  Ravenna,  but  was  clofely  befieged  by  Theodoric  in 
490.  The  fiege  laded  three  years;  dunng  which  O- 
duacer  dcicnded  hrmfcif  with  great  bravery,  and  gieat- 
ly  annoyed  the  befirgers  with  his  falJics.  Theodoric, 
however,  impaiitm  of  delay,  leaving  part  of  iiis  army 
to  blockade  the  city,  marched  witn  the  relt  againil 
the  Itrong  holds  which  Odtiaccr  had  gamfoned.  AR 
thefe  he  reduced  with  little  dilhculty  ; and  in  492  re- 
turned to  the  fiege  of  Ravenna.  The  befieged  were 
now  reduced  to  great  (traits  both  by  the  enemy  with- 
out and  a famine  within,  the  price  of  w!ie*at  being  rifen 
to  fix  pieces  of  gold  per  bulhel.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Goths  were  quite  worn  out  with  liie  fatigues  of 
fUch  a long  fiege  ; to  that  both  parties  being  willing 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  Odd.M.er  fent  John  bilhop  of 
Ravenna  to  'Fheodoiic  with  terms  uf  accommodation. 
Jornandrs  ioforms  us,  that  Odoacer  only  begged  his 
life;  which  Throtloric  bouml  faimfcR,  by  a loleniii 
oath.  It*  grant  him:  but  Procopius  fais,  that  they 
agreed  to  live  together  on  equal  terms.  I'his  bii 
fecttis  very  improbable;  but  wnatever  were  the  terras  Cobnut*, 
o(  the  agreement,  it  is  ccruiii  that  Theotiuric  did  nut*udi»tjx 
keep  them;  for  having  a few  days  after  invited  Odoa*  to  death, 
ccr  to  a bauquel,  he  difpatchcd  him  with  hi»  own 

hand. 
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The^ofic  upon  himfclf  the  title  ling  of  that  country',  a»  pungent  forrow.  The  rxcefa  of  his  grief  alfi^ed 

it  An#  K#fnrr  s thnnoh-  with  a nr#l#nHr  rt  iin^nrlt  anri  incr  i fnr  Tirtf  tono*  after.  lK»*  h#a<^  of  a lar«#  **'  _ *** 


hand.  All  h>s  fervanti  and  rclatiooi  were  mafTacred 
at  the  fame  time ; except  Lia  brother  Aritulphua*  aiid 
a few  morCi  who  had  the  good  luck  to  make  their 
efcipCfand  i^tired  beyond  the  Danube. 

I'hui  Theodoric  became  mailer  of  all  Italy,  and 
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the  death  of  the  celebrated  philofopher  Boethiui,  and  Italy, 
hii  father-in-law  Symmachui.  They  were  both  be-  ““ 
headed  in  Pavia,  on  an  unjuft  fufpicion  of  treafon  { 
and  fcarce  was  the  fentcnce  put  in  cxrcution  when  thefi  ,ethioi 
king  repented,  and  abanduoed  himfelf  to  the  moft  >^nd ''‘ym* 


kin«  of  lu- Odoaccr  had  done  before  ; though,  with  a pretended 
ly,  and  ufetdtfetTRCC  to  the  emperor  of  Condantinople,  he  fent 
hi*  power  ntelTengera  afking  liberty  to  affumc  that  title  after  he 
with  adluaUy  taken  it.  Having  fecured  hia  new  king- 

rauon.  ^ could  by  foreign  alliances,  Tlieodoric 

next  applud  himfelf  to  legiflation,  ar.d  cnacled  many 
falutary  laws  befidea  ihofe  of  the  Romanswhich  he  rc- 
uined.  He  chofe  Ravenna  for  the  place  of  his  rcfi- 
dence,  in  order  to  be  near  at  band  to  put  a flop  to 
the  incurliona  of  the  barbarians.  The  provinces  were 
governed  by  the  fame  magilirates  that  had  preiided 
over  them  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  vfs.  the  eon/u- 
Icrttt  correHorcir  and  prdftdet.  Rut  bcfidra  thefe,  he 
Drm,  accijrding  to  the  cutlom  of  the  Goths,  inferior 
judges,  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  ro«n//,  to  each 
city.  Thefe  were  to  adminiticr  Juflice,  aird  to  decide 
ail  controverliea  and  difputes.  And  herein  the  polity 
of  the  Goths  far  ixcclkd  that  of  the  Romans.  Fur  in 
the  Roman  times  a whole  province  was  governed  by 
a confularis,  a corrcdlor,  or  a przfce,  who  rcfided  in 
the  chief  city,  and  to  whom  recourfe  was  to  be  had  at 
a great  charge  from  the  moil  remote  parts:  but  Tlico* 
doric,  befides  thefe  officers,  apprinted  not  only  in  the 
principal  cities,  but  m every  fmall  town  and  village, 
Inferior  magillratcs  of  known  integrity,  who  were  to 
adminilUr  juftice,  and  by  that  means  fave  thofe  who 
« had  law-fuiu  the  trouble  and  exprnce  of  recurring  to 

the  governor  of  the  whole  province  ; no  appeals  to  di- 
flant  tribunals  being  allowed,  but  in  matters  of  the 
grealcll  importance,  or  in  cafes  of  manifdl  injuftice. 

Under  the  adminiftration  of  Thcsidoric  Italy  enjoy- 
ed as  great  bappinefs  as  had  been  experienced  under 
the  very  bell  emperms.  As  he  had  made  no  altera- 
tion in  ihr:  laws  except  that  above,  mentioned  ; fo  he 
contented  himfelf  with  the  fame  tributes  and  taxes  that 
had  been  levied  by  the  emperors ; but  was,  on  all  oc* 
cations  of  public  calamity,  much  more  ready  to  remit 
• them  than  moft  of  the  emperors  had  been.  He  did 

not  treat  the  natives  a«  thofe  of  the  other  Roman  pro- 
vinces were  treated  by  the  barbarians  who  conquered 
them.  'I'hcfc  Uripped  the  ancient  pruprit  tois  of  their 


undcrllanding : for  not  long  after,  the  head  of  a large 
filh  being  ferved  up  to  fupper,  he  fancied  the  bead  of** 
the  filh  to  be  that  of  bymmachus  threatening  him  in  a 
ghaftly  manner.  Hereupon,  ieixed  with  horror  and 
amazement,  be  was  carried  to  his  bed-chamber,  where 
he  died  in  a few  days,  on  the  2d  of  September  526. 

After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  kingdom  devol- 
ved to  Athalric  hib  grandfuu  ; who  being  at  that  time 
only  eight  years  of  age,  his  mother  Amalafuntha  took 
upon  hci  the  regency.  Htradniinillraiion  w'as  equally 
upright  with  that  of  Theodoric  himfelf;  but  the  barba- 
rians of  whom  her  court  was  compofed,  finding  fault 
with  the  encouragement  Ihe  gave  to  learning,  forced  her^,„,^fy,j. 
to  abandon  the  education  of  her  Ton.  The  lattertKc  regci.t} 
thereupon  plunged  into  all  msnncrof  wickednefs,  audK^vem* 
behaved  tohU  mother  with  ihej^rcaleft  arrogance; 
the  faction  finding  ihemfclves  thus  firengthened,  at  laft 
commanded  the  queen  to  retire  from  court. 

Amalafuniiia,  exerting  her  autliorky,  fei^cd  three  of 
the  ringlcauJcTs  of  the  fedition,  whom  Hie  conBned  in 
the  mult  remote  parts  of  Italy.  Rut  thefe  maintaining 
a fecrct  concfpondciice  with  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions, never  ccafed  to  (Ur  up  the  people  againil  her; 
infomucb,  that  the  queen,  apprehetidiiig  that  the  fac- 
tion might  in  the  end  prevail,  wrote  to  the  cm[>eror 
Juflioian,  begging  leave  to  lake  refuge  in  his  domi- 
nions. The  emperor  readil)'  complied  w ith  her  requed,. 
olTrring  a noble  palace  at  Durazr.o  for  her  habitation; 
but  the  queen  having  in  the  mean  time  caufed  the  three 
ringleaders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  no  new  dillurb- 
anccs  ariiing  thereupon,  (lie  did  nut  accept  of  the  em- 
peror's ofter.  In  553,  Athalric  having  contraClrd  a 
lingering  diftemper  by  his  riotous  living  and  debauch- 
eries, Amalafuntha,  loavoid  the  calamities  with  which 
Italy  was  threatened  in  cafe  of  his  death,  formed  a dc- 
hgn  of  delivering  it  up  to  Jullinlan  : biit  before  her 
feheme  was  ripe  for  execution,  Athalric  died.  Upon 
whidi  the  queen  took  for  her  colleague  one  Tbeodolus 
her  couHn  ; obliging  him,  however,  to  fwcar  that  he 


would  fuflci  her  toenjoy  and  exercife  her  former  power.  it 

This  lie  very  readily  did,  but  foon  forgot  hts  promife;!*  ^eMhcr- 

lands,  efiates,  and  polTelfions,  dividing  them  among  and  when  Ihc  took  the  liberty  to  remind  him  of 
their  chiefs;  and  gbiug  to  one  a province  with  the  caufed  her  to  be  feized  and  coiihned  in  an  ilhtid  of  thcpur  t-l 


title  of  daJe,  to  another  a frontier  country  with  the 
title  of  marqutJ  ; to  futne  a city  with  the  title  of 
to  others  a calUc  or  village  with  the  title  of  But 

Theodoric,  who  piqued  himfelf  upon  governing  after 
the  Roman  D^anncr,  ard  obferving  the  Roman  laws  and 
inftitutionf,  Uft  every  one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
ancient  property.  As  to  religion,  though  he  himfelf, 
like  molt  of  his  countrymen,  pioftned  the  temts  of 
Arius,  he  allowed  his  fubje^U  to  profefs  the  orthodox 
du^rlnc  without  molcll^uioti,  giving  liberty  even  to 
the  Goths  to  'renounce  the  doctrines  in  which  they 
had  been  educated,  aud  embrace  the  contiary  opinions, 
in  ftort,  his  many  virtues  and  the  happircla  of  his 
fubje&S  arc  celebrated  by  all  the  hillorians  of  thofe 
tiitca»  The  end  of  his  reign,  however,  was  fuQicd  by 


lake  Bolfcna  In  Ttifcany.  But  as  Theodotus  had  great 
rcafori  to  believe  that  tins  condudl  would  be  refented 
by  JulUnian,  he  obliged  her  to  write  to  him  that  no 
injury  or  injuRicc  had  been  dene  her.  Along  with 
this  letter  he  fent  one  wiitten  by  liimfclf,  am!  tUied 
with  heavy  complaints  againll  Amalafuntha.  The  em- 
peror, however,  was  fo  far  fr<im^lving  cirdit  to  what 
Thecdotus  uiged  againll  her,  that  he  openly  efpoufed 
her  caufe,  wrote  her  a mod  afTcCtionate  letter,  and  af- 
fuTcd  her  of  his  protection.  Rut  before  this  letter 
could  reach  her,  the  unhappy  princefs  w as  llranglcd  in 
the  hath  by  the  friends  of  thofe  w*hom  in  the  reign  of 
her  fun  fbc  had  defcrvrdly  put  to  death  for  railing  di- 
Iturbanccs  in  the  Hate. 

On  the  news  of  Amalaruoiba's  death,  Juilinian  re* 
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fc^ftd  upon  an  immedtaie  war  wuh  the  Got1ii(  and,  to 
' facnittie  the  enterprlfe*  ufed  hji  utmoft  endeavour*  to 
For  ulich  Franki  to  aihft  him.  To  hit  rolicitationt 

rtaTnnJu-  *ddcd  a Urge  fum  of  money;  which  Uft  u*ai  very 
Aimiii  acceptable  to  hie  new  allies.  They  promifed  to  aflift 
Buke»  war  ihe  emperor  to  the  iiimoft  of  their  power  ; but  Inftead 
Ciwhl  performing  ilicir  promife,  while  |u(linian't  arms 

were  employed  againil  the  Goths*  l*hiciTi*  the  elded 
Ton  of  Clovis*  feUed  on  fcreral  cities  of  Liguria*  the 
Alpes  Cottiar*  and  great  part  of  the  prefent  territory 
of  Venice,  for  himfelf.  Jullinian,  however,  found  fut- 
heient  refources  in  the  valour  of  Bclifarius,  notwith* 
Harding  the  dcfcrlinn  of  his  treacherous  allies.  This 
cehhraied  general  was  vcfttd  with  the  fupreme  com- 
mand, and  abfolutc  authority.  His  inftiuctions  were 
to  pretend  a voyage  to  Carthage,  but  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  Sicily  ; and  if  he  thought  he  could  fuc- 
iceJ  in  the  attempt,  to  land  there  ; otherwife  to  fail 
for  Afiica,  without  difeovering  his  intentions.  An- 
other ;>eneral,  named  MunJuit  commander  of  the  troopa 
in  lllyTicum*  was  ordered  to  march  into  Dalmatia, 
which  was  tuh|.-«51  to  the  Goths,  and  attempt  the  re- 
du^ioti  of  Salunz,  the  better  to  open  a paiTage  into 
Italy.  This  he  accnmpliihcd  without  difficulty,  and 
ItehUrius  madr  hicnfi-lf  mader  of  Sicily  foonrr  than  he 
himfelf  had  exprded.  The  ifland  was  reduced  on  the 
lad  of  December  535  ; upKtn  which  Belifaiius,  with- 
out lofs  of  time,  pafled  over  to  Reggio,  which  opened 
it»  gales  to  him.  From  Reggio  he  purfued  his  march 
to  Rome,  the  provinces  of  Abrutium*  Lucaoia,  Pug- 
lia, Calabria,  and  Samnium,  readily  fubmitting  to  him. 
n’hc  city  of  Naples  endured  a hegc  : but  Bclifarius 
enieied  in  through  an  aquedud,  and  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  fnldirrs. 

Hieodoius,  alarmed  at  thefe  fuccefTrs,  and  having 
neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  carry  00  the  war, 
fivit  ambaitadoTS  to  Juflinian  with  propofals  of  peace. 
He  agreed  to  renounce  all  pretenHons  to  the  iHand  of 
Sicily  ; to  fend  the  emperor  yearly  a crown  of  gold 
weighing  300  pounds;  and  tofupply  him  with 3000  men 
whenever  he  ihould  think  proper  to  demand  them. 
Several  othtr  aitlclcs  were  contained  in  the  propofal, 
which  sroiiunted  to  the  owning  of  JufUniso  for  his 
lord,  and  that  he  held  the  crown  of  Italy  ordy  through 
his  favoiir.  As  he  apprehended,  however,  that  thefe 
oHeri  might  m»t  yet  be  fatisfa^tory,  he  recalled  his 
ambalTadorH  for  further  orders.  'I'hcy  were  now  dc* 
ThwiV  inform  JuAinisn,  that  Tbeodotus  waa  willing 

jjjto  refign  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  content  himfelf 
rt%m  ehc  with  a ptnfiun  fuitabic  to  hit  quality.  But  he  obliged 
kiogdom.  them  by  an  oath  not  to  mention  •this  propofal,  till 
they  found  that  the  emperor  would  not  accept  of  the 
other.  The  firft  propofala  were  accordingly  reje^led 
ae  they  had  fuppofed ; upon  which  the  amhalTadurs 
produced  the  fecond,  figned  by  Thcodotus  himfelf, 
who  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor  told  him,  among 
other  things,  that  being  unsequaioted  with  war,  and 
addid\ed  to  the  flitdy  of  philofophy,  he  preferred  his 
qoirt  to  s kingdom.  Juilioian,  tranfported  with  j'ly, 
and  imagining  the  war  already  hninied,  anfwered  the 
king  in  a moti  obliging  manner,  extolling  hlswifdom, 
and  giving  him  hchdes  what  he  demanded  the  greauR 
honours  of  the  empire.  The  agreement  being  coo- 
fitmed  by  mutual  oaths  lands  were  aHigr^cd  to  'Flieo- 
dotus  out  of  the  kmg%  domain,  and  order*  were  diC- 
N*'  170. 


patched  to  Beliiariua  to  take  pofleffion  of  Italy  io  bit  Italy. 
Dime. 

In  the  mean  time,  a body  of  Goths  having  entered 
Dalmatia,  with  a dc5gn  to  recover  the  city  of  Salons, 
were  encountered  by  art  inferior  army  of  Romans* 
commanded  by  the  fon  of  Mundus  above  ntentioDed. 
l*he  Goths  proved  victorious  ; and  the  young  general 
of  the  Romans  was  killed*  and  moR  of  his  army  cut 
in  pieces.  Mundus  marched  agatnft  the  enemy  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  fon  ; but  met  with  no  better 
fuccefs,  his  troops  being  defeated*  and  he  himfelf  kill- 
ed in  the  engagement.  Upon  this  the  Romans  aban- 
doned Salome  and  all  Dalmatia  ; and  Theodotus,  eli* 
ted  with  his  fuccefs  refufed  to  fulfil  the  articles  of  therefeia  to 
treaty.  Juflinian  difpatcbed  Conftantlanus  an  officer  of 
great  valour  and  experience,  into  Illyricum,  with  or- 
drrs  to  raife  forces  there,  and  to  enter  Dalmatia  ; at 
the  fame  time  he  wrote  to  BdiCarius  to  ptirfue  the  war 
with  the  utmofl  vigour. 

'I'he  Gwchs  were  now  reduced  to  the  greatcR  ftraits 
Conilantianus  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia  ; and  Beli- 
fariui  having  reduced  all  the  provinces  which  compoTe 
the  prefent  kingdom  of  Naples  advanced  towarda 
Rome.  The  chief  men  of  the  nation,  finding  tbeir 
king  inrapahic  of  preventing  the  impending  ruin,  af- 
fctnbled  without  hit  confens  and  difpatchcd  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Bclifarius  with  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe 
propofals  were  rvjedcdt  and  Belifanus  returned  for 
anfwcr*  that  he  would  hearken  to  no  terms  nor  (heath 
hit  fword,  till  Italy  was  reaimexcd  to  the  empire  to 
which  it  belonged.  The  Goths  finding  TheodoiaS|^jjJJj^ 
fiill  inadive,  unammoufly  depofed  him  ; and  chofe  in poTed,  tnd 
bis  Read  one  Vitiges,  a man  of  great  valour,  but  of  aVitieetche* 
mean  defeent.  Incodotus  fled  to  Ravenna;  but  thej5"^*^ 
new  king  difpetched  after  him  a mcReoger,  who  foon 
overtook  him  and  cut  ofi*  his  head. 

Viliges  began  his  government  by  writing  a circular 
letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  exert 
their  ancient  courage,  and  fight  bravriy  for  their  lives 
and  liberties.  He  then  marked  with  what  forces  he 
could  coiled  towards  Rome  ; but  not  thinking  himfelf 
able  to  defend  that  city  againR  the  Roman  forces,  ht 
abandoned  it  to  Bclifarius,  and  arriving  at  Ravenna 
was  jrtined  by  the  Goths  from  all  parts  fo  that  be 
foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a conftderable  army. 

Belifarius  in  the  mean  time  entered  Rome  without  op- 
pufition,  on  the  9th  or  loth  of  December  537.  The 
Gitthic  garrilbn  retired  by  the  Porta  Flaminia,  while 
Bclifarius  entered  by  the  Porta  Afinarta.  Leudaris 
governor  of  the  city,  who  Raid  behind,  was  fent,  to- 
gether with  the  keys,  to  the  emperor.  Beliftriua 
immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the  repairing  of  the 
vvalli  and  other  fortificattons  ; filled  the  granaries 
with  com,  which  he  caufed  to  be  brought  from  Sicily  ; 
and  Rored  the  place  with  provifions  as  if  he  had  hee« 
preparing  for  a fiege  ; which  gave  no  fmall  uncafinefs 
to  the  inl^bitants,  who  chofe  rather  that  their  city 
ihould  lie  open  to  every  invader*  thin  that  they  fhould 
be  bable  to  the  calamities  of  a fiege.  While  Belifariua 
waa  thus  employed  at  Rome,  ilu;  city  of  Benevento, 
with  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Samnhim,  was  de- 
livered up  to  him  : at  the  fame  time  the  cities  of  Nar- 
nia, Spoleto*  and  Peruiia,  revolting  from  the  Gotha, 
rtceiv(b  Roman  garnfons ; as  did  uoR  of  the  citica  of 
Tufcaoy. 
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Taly.  In  th«  metn  timr,  having  an  army  attacked  the  enemy  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  Cothii 


of  i^OtOCO  men.  rcfolaed  to  match  direflly  to  Rome, 
and  engage  Dchfatiua}  or,  if  he  declined  an  en^ftge- 
a Ifre-ut  meaty  to  lay  fiege  to  the  city.  But  apprehending 

•nay.  that  the  Franks,  who  were  in  confederacy  wiih  the 

emperor,  might  fall  upon  him  at  the  fame  lime,  he 
fent  ambtdTadore  to  them,  with  offers  of  all  the  Gothic 
pofTeflioof  in  Gaul,  beiidca  a confidcrable  fum  of 
* money,  provided  they  joined  him  againff  tiie  emperor. 

The  Franks  with  their  ufual  treachery  confcnted  to  the 
propolal,  received  the  money  and  the  territories  agreed 
on,  and  then  refufed  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Vitiecs,  however,  began  his  march  to  Rome,  leaving 
bchiud  him  all  the  fortified  towns  on  the  road,  tlie 
redudioo  of  which  he  knew  would  cod  him  too  much 
trouble.  Bclifarlits,  whufe  army,  reduced  by  the 
many  towns  he  had  garrifoned,  did  not  now  amount 
to  above  5000  men,  dirpaichrd  meffengers  to  Omdan- 
tiaoui  in  Tufeany  ; and  to  DtlTas,  by  nation  a Goth, 
but  of  the  emperor's  party,  in  Gmbria,  with  orders* 
to  join  him  wnth  all  pnffibie  capediliun  { writing  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  emperor  himfelf  fur  fupplies  in 
the  rood  prefGug  manner.  CoolUntiatius  joined  him 
purfuant  to  his  orders  t and  foon  after,  Beffai.  fall* 
lag  in  with  part  of  the  enemy's  vanguard,  killed  a 
confiderahle  number  of  them,  and  put  the  red  to  flight. 
Brlifatius  had  built  a fort  upon  a brirlge  about  a mile 
ftom  Rome,  atni  placed  a dnmg  garrifem  in  it  to 
difpiiie  the  paffage  with  the  eoeirtyi  hut  the  ganifon, 
feized  with  a panic  at  the  approach  of  the  Goths, 
abanduned  their  |H>d  Ut  the  night,  and  fi<d  tntu  Cam* 
paoia.  Early  in  the  morning  Vitiges  pafled  over  great 

Sart  of  his  army,  and  marched  on  till  he  was  met  by 
iekfarius,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hap. 
penrd.  came  with  1000  tiorfe  to  view  the  ground 
^blUnate  about  the  bridge.  He  was  greatly  furprifed  when  he 
beheld  the  enemy  marching  up  againft  him  : ho^tver, 
n*!he  ^ ftiould  heighten  their  courage  by  hit  flight  or 
Oo  li»  an  J retreat,  he  flood  his  ground,  and  received  the  enemy  at 
Homan*,  the  head  of  hts  (mail  body,  eapofing  himfrlf,  without 
his  ufual  prudence  and  dtfcrctiim,  to  the  greatefl  dan- 
gers. Being  known  bv  fonie  fugitives,  and  dtfcovrrcd 
to  the  enemy,  they  all  aimed  at  him  oliuie,  which 
made  his  own  men  the  more  lolicitous  to  defend  him  } 
ib  that  the  whole  contefl  was  for  fome  time  about  his 
perfoo.  Ai  lift  the  Goths  were  driven  back  to  their 
ctanp,  which  the  Romans  with  great  temerity  attemp- 
ted to  force.  Ill  this  attempt,  however,  they  met  with 
fuch  a vigoriHia  reftflance,  that  they  foon  abandoned 
the  enterprife,  and  retired  with  prtcipitaiioo  to  a 
neighbounng  eminence;  whence  they  were  forced  down 
by  the  enemy,  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city.  Here  they  were  io  greater  danger 
^an  ever ; for  thofe  within,  fearing  that  tke  riu’roy 
« night  in  that  confuboo  enter  wiih  them,  refufed  to 
admit  them.  The  general  himfelf  cried  out  earnelUy 
to  them,  uliing  who  he  was,  and  comanaiiding  them 
to  open  the  patrs ; hut  as  they  had  been  informed  by 
tkofe  who  flrfl  fled,  that  he  was  flaln,  and  they  could 
BOt  diilinguiih  him  on  account  of  the  blood  and  duA 
with  which  his  face  was  covered,  they  gave  no  ear  to 
what  he  ftid.  In  this  eitremily,  having  encouraged 
his  men,  who  were  now  driven  ial«>a  narrow  cooipafs, 
to  Biake  a lai  effort,  be  pot  bsmielf  at  their  bc»d,  and 
VtN.,IX.rartl. 
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imagining  frclh  troops  were  fallyiiig  out  upon  them,  » 
began  to  give  ground,  and  at  hit  retired  to  heir 
camp.  The  Ronian  general  did  not  pmfuethem  ; but 
entered  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  aeda- 
raaii'jns. 

A few  days  after,  the  city  was  clofely  invcltrd  by  Rome  be* 
Vitiges;  who,  to  diflrefs  the  inhibiMnts*  puile  1 down 
the  aqueduAs  by  which  water  was  conveved  into  the 
city,  and  which  had  been  built  at  an  immeufe  charge 
by  the  Roman  emperors.  ficHfariuson  bis  part  omitted 
nothing  for  his  defence^  inf'imuch  that  the  cowardly 
citizens  affcmhled  in  a tumultu<ms  manner,  and  railed 
at  the  general  on  account  of  his  fuppofed  temerity. 

Vhif;..,  to  encourage  this  mutinous  dirpofition,  dif* 
patched  ambaffadors  to  the  tenate  with  propofals  of 
peace.  Thcfe  ambafiadtws,  however,  were  dirmiffed 
without  any  anfwer,  aud  the  iiege  was  Ixgun  with 
great  vigour.  Briifariui  made  a gallant  defence  ; and 
in  feveo  months  is  faid*  to  have  deflroyed  40,000  of 
the  Gotiw.  About  this  time  he  received  a fu]>pl>  of 
1600  arcbera  from  the  emperor  i and  thcfe,  in  kveral 
fucccbful  failles,  arc  faid  to  have  killed  4000  more  of 
the  rnemy.  * 

The  Rvmians,  elated  with  their  facceffes,  now  be- 
came impatient  lor  an  engagement  ; and  at  tall,  not* 
withllanding  all  the  rrmonflranccs  of  their  genera^ 
forced  him  to  lead  them  out  agaioft  the  enemy.  The 
fuccefi  was  anfweTablc  to  the  rafli  attempt-  The  Ro- 
mans were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  fume  of  iSeilr 
bra%efl  officers,  and  a great  many  if  their  commoa 
fuldiers;  after  which  they  contented  thcmfclvcs  with 
fallying  out  in  fmall  panics,  which  they  commonly  did 
with  the  greatcA  fuccefs* 

Bui  though  the  Kumsns  had  the  falisfa^ion  of  iKui 
cutting  off  their  enemies,  they  were  mofl  gnevoufly 
affiiflcd  with  a famine  and  plague ; infomuch  that  ih« 
inhabitants,  no  longer  able  to  U-ar  their  calamuccs» 
were  on  the  p>iiit  of  forcing  Beii'aiius  to  venture  a 
fecond  battle,  when  a fcatonablc  tupply  of  troops,  vis. 

30C0  Ifaurians.  boo  Thracian  hurfe.  ami  1300  borik 
of  other  nati  >ns,  together  with  500  Italians  who  joined 
them  by  the  way.  arrived  at  Rome,  fielifarius  immor 
diately  fallied  dut  by  the  Flamlnian  gate,  and  fcU 
upon  the  Goths  in  order  to  give  his  alltcs  time  to 
enter  by  the  oppofiic  fide  of  the  city,  which  they  did 
without  the  lofs  of  a man.— The  Goths  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  thcfe  tnropa,  and  their  nonibcri  being 
magnified  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  began  to  defpair 
of  becoming  mafleri  of  the  city;  efpecislly  as  the  fa* 
mine  and  plague  raged  with  great  violence  io  their 
camp,  and  their  army  was  much  reduced.  Ambaffadors 
were  therefore  dilpatclied  to  Bchfanus  with  propofala 
of  peace;  but  the  only  thing  they  could  obtain  was  a 
reflation  of  arois  for  three  months,  during  which  lima 
they  might  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  emperor  The 
pegociatirms  with  the  emperor,  however,  proved  un» 
fucrrfsful ; and  the  fiege  was  purfued  with  greit  vigour 
till  Vitiges  received  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rimini 
by  the  Romani.  As  this  city  was  but  a day's  journey 
from  Ravenna,  the  Goths  werefo  much  alarmed,  that 
they  immediately  railed  the  fiege  of  Rome,  after  it  had 
continued  a year  and  nine  days.  Belifiriiis  fell  upofl 
tlscir  rear  as  ibey  pafled  the  biidge  of  the  Tiber,  aod 
5 A.  cttt 
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while  oihen,  falling  unexpedcdly  upon  them,  dro?e  them  out  of  the 
camp  with  great  (laughter,  and  feized  on  their  hag. 
gage  an  J proviliona.  A body  uF  Romans  that  lay  at  a 
fmall  dillance  from  the  Goths  concluding  that  they 
had  been  defeated  by  Bclifarius,  advanced  with  great 
joy  to  meet  him  as  they  imagiped  ; but  the  Franks  fall> 
ing  unawares  upon  them,  treated  them  as  they  had 


cut  great  nunihers  of  them  in  piecesi 
ftruck  with  a panic,  tlirew  theatfclves  into  the  river  and 
were  drowned. 

The  firil  enterprife  of  Vitiges,  after  raifing  the 
fiegc  of  Rome,  w*as  an  attempt  upon  Rimini  : but 
while  he  was  employed  in  this  fiege,  the  Romans  made 
themfclves  mafters  of  Milan  ; upon  which  a Gothic 


general,  named  f/rj/d,  w*as  immediately  difpatchcd  with  done  the  Goths,  atid  made  themfclves  mailers  of  their 
a powerful  army  to  retake  it.  In  the  mean  time,  camp.  Thus  they  acquired  a very  confidcrable  booty 
however,  a fupply  of  70CO  Romans  arrived  from  the  and  (lore  of  pruvifions : hot  the  latter  being  foon 
emperor,  under  the  command  of  Narfes,  a celebrated  confumed,  and  the  country  round  about  quite  eabauft- 
general.  The  immediate  confcquencc  of  this  was  the  ed,  vail  numbers  of  the  Franks  perirticd ; fo  that 


raifing  of  the  fiege  of  Rimini ; for  V'itiges  perceiving 
the  two  Roman  armies  coming  againlt  him,  and  con- 
cluding, from  the  many  fires  they  made,  that  they 
were  much  more  numcioui  than  they  really  were,  fled 
in  fucli  hade,  that  the  Rreateft  part  of  ilie  baggage  was 
left  behind.  The  confufion  of  the  Goths  was  fo  great, 
that,  had  not  the  garrifon  been  ejureroely  feeble,  they 
Blight  have  eafily  cut  them  off  in  their  retreat,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once.  The  fuccefs  of  ihe 


Theodebert  at  lall  found  himfclf  obliged  to  return.  la 
his  way  he  dcflroyed  Genoa  and  fcveral  other  places, 
and  arrived  in  his  own  dominions  loaded  with  booty. 

In  the  meantime,  Bcltfariui  was  making  great  pro-Sgccc&of 
grefs.  He  took  the  ciiics  of  Auximum  and  Faefultc  ®*1*^*** 
after  an  obflinate  fiege  ; the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
having  for  fome  time  fed  on  grafs  before  they  would 
furrender.  After  (his  he  invefled  Ravenna,  the  capital 
of  all  the  Gothic  dominions  In  Italy.  The  place  w'as 


Milan  ts- 
keo  by  the 
Coths. 


Romans,  however,  was  now  retarded  by  fome  mifiin-  defended  by  a very  numerous  garrifon,  commanded  by 
dcriUndiiigi  between  the  two  generals  : fo  that,  though  the  king  in  perfon,  who  exerted  all  his  bravery  in  the 
Bclifarius  made  himfclf  maAcr  of  Urbinum  and  Urbi-  defence  of  his  metropolis.  As  the  fiegc,  however,  waa 
ventiim,  while  Narfes  reduced  fome  other  places,  yet  pulhed  on  with  great  vigour,  it  was  evident  that  the 
the  important  city  of  Milan  was  fuffered  to  fall  into  city  mufl  at  lad  fubmit  j and  the  great  fucceffes  of  the 
the  hands  of  the  Goths,  who  maflacred  all  the  inhabi-  Romans  began  to  give  jcaloufy  to  the  neighbouring 
tants  that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  the  number  of  potentates.  Theodebert  king  of  the  Franks  offered  to 
300,000,  and  fold  the  women  for  (laves.  The  city  afTiil  Vitiges  with  an  army  of  500,000  men ; but  Bc- 
was  all'o  totally  demoliibed  ; and  this  difader  made  lifarius,  being  informed  of  this  negociaiion,  fent  am- 
fuch  an  imprefiioo  00  the  mind  of  Judtniati,  that  he  baffadon  to  Vitiges,  putting,  him  in  mind  of  the 
immediately  recalled  Narfes,  and  gave  the  command  of  treachery  of  the  Fianks,  and  afTmed  him  that  the  cm- 
bis  troops  to  Bclifarius.  peror  waa  ready  to  grant  him  very  honourable  terms. 

Vitiges,  who  had  promifed  himfelf  great  advantages  The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  counfellors,  rrjerjled 
from  the  difagreement  of  the  two  generals,  wab  much  the  alliance  of  the  Ftanks,  and  fent  ambafTadors  to 
dtfappointed  by  the  recall  of  Narfes  { and  therefore  Condantinople ; but  in  the  mean  time,  Belifarms,  in 
dreading  the  power  of  Bclifarius  when  at  the  head  of  order  to  bring  the  citizens  to  his  own  terms,  bribed 
a formidable  army,  thought  of  engaging  in  alliance  one  of  them  to  fet  fire  to  a magazine  of  corn,  by 
with  fume  foreign  prince.  In  his  choice,  however,  he  which  means  the  city  was  foon  firaitened  for  want  of 
wras  fomewhat  at  a iofs.  He  knew  the  treachery  of  provil'iont.  But,  notwithRanding  this  difatler.  they 
the  Franks,  and  therefore  did  not  apply  to  them.  He  flill  continued  to  hold  out,  till  tne  arrival  of  the  am- 


appiied  to  the  Lombards  ; but,  though  tempted  by 
the  olTer  of  a large  fum  of  money,  they  continued  in- 
riolably  attached  to  the  Roman  ictefeft.  At  la(l  he 
found  means  to  perfuade  Chofroes  king  of  Perfia  to 


baCTadors  from  Condantinople,  who  brought  very  fa- 
vourable terms.  Thcfe  were,  That  the  country  beyond 
the  Po,  with  refpe^  to  Rome,  (hould  remain  to  the 
Goths } but  that  the  reft  of  Italy  (hould  be  yielded  to 


Itily  invii- 
ded  by  the 
Frank*. 


make  vrar  upon  Jufiinlan,  which  be  thought  would  the  emperor,  and  the  royal  treafure  of  the  Goths  (hould 
infallibly  procure  the  recall  of  Bclifarius.  But  the  be  equally  divided  between  hiofi  and  the  kirg.  To 
Roman  general,  underflanding  his  defign,  pufhed  on  thefc  conditions,  however,  Bclifarius  pofitively  refufed 
the  war  In  the  moil  vigorous  manner;  while,  in  the  to  a(Tent ; being  defirous  of  leading  captive  the  king  of 
mean  time,  the  treacherous  Franks,  thinking  both  na-  the  Goths,  as  he  had  formeriy  dune  the  king  of  the 
tions  fufficiently  weakened  by  their  mutual  hnfiilities,  Vandals,  to  Condantinople.  He  therefore  purfued' 
refolvcd  to  attack  both,  and  feizc  upon  ihc  country  the  fiegc  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  without  heark- 
for  which  they  contended.  Accordingly,  I’heodcbcrt,  ening  to  the  complaints  of  his  foldien  and  officerv 
vnmindfal  o(  the  oaths  he  had  taken  both  to  the  who  were  quite  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  fiegc  : 
Cotiti  and  Romans,  palled  the  Alps  at  tbe  head  of  he  only  obliged  fuch  of  the  officers  as  were  of  opi- 
150, coo,  or,  as  foanc  will  have  it,  300,000  men,  and  nion  that  the  town  could  not  be  taken,  to  exprefii 
entered  Liguria.  As  no  bodilitiet  were  committed  by  their  opinion  in  writing,  that  they  might  not  deny  ic 
them  on  l^ir  march,  the  Goths  concluded  that  they  afterwards. 

were  come  to  their  affidance  ; and  therefore  look  care  The  Goths  were  as  weary  of  the  fiegc  as  the  Ro-< 
to  fupply  lliem  with  proviiions.  Thus  they  crofs-  mans ; but  fearing  led  Jullinian  (hould  traofplant 
ed  the  Po  without  oppofition  ; and  having  fccurcd  the  them  to  Thrace,  formed  a refolution,  without  the  con- 
bridge,  marched  towards  the  place  Where  a body  of  fent  of  their  kin^,  of  furrendering  to  Belifariua  hlmTclf, 
Goths  were  encamped;  who,  looking  upon  them  as  and  declaring  him  emperor  of  the  wed.  To  this  they 
friends,  admitted  them  without  hciiiation.  But  they  were  the  more  encouraged  by  the  refufal  of  Bcli- 
mice  foon  convinced  of  tbcic  midakc  ; for  the  FranLi  farius  to  agree  to  tbe  terms  propofed  by  tbe  emperor; 
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li»1r.  whence  they  concluded  that  he  defigned  to  revolt, 

' w ^ ‘ and  make  himfclf  emperor  of  Italy*.  Ol  thia,  however, 
Belifaiiut  bad  no  defign  { but  thought  proper  to  ac> 
cept  of  the  licit,  in  order  to  acctleratctbe  lurrender  uf 
the  city,  after  acquainting  his  principal  officcra  with 
what  had  pafTcd.  Vitiges  at  tad  difctivercd  the  plot  j 
but  hnding  himfdf  in  no  condition  to  oppofc  it,  he 
commended  the  rcfulution  of  his  people,  and  e\^n 
wrote  to  Uettfariua,  encouraging  him  to  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  and  afTurtng  him  of  his  aifidancc. 
Hereupon  Cclifariuk  prciTcd  the  Goths  to  ftirrcndcr  i 
which,  howe/cr,  they  ftill  refufed,  till  he  had  taken 
an  oath  that  he  would  treat  them  with  hvmaoity,  and 
maintain  them  in  the  poflcnioti  of  ail  thetr  rights  and 
privileges.  Upon  thii  he  was  admitted  into  the  City, 
w’here  he  behaved  with  great  moderation  towards  the 
t»k  j but  feized  on  the  royal  treafure,  and  fecured 

fct.cr  perfnn  of  the  king.  The  Roman  army,  when  it 

entered  Ravtnna,  appeared  fo  very  inconddcrablc.  that 
the  Gothic  women  on  bcltulding  it  cjuhi  not  forbear 
fpittiag  is  the  faces  of  their  h'o/baiuls,  and  reviling 
them  as  cowards. 

The  captivity  of  Vittges,  and  the  taking  of  Raven- 
na,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Bclifarias  was  fcon 
after  recalled  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  call.  '1  he  Goths  were  greatly  furprifed  that  he 
ihould  leave  his  new  kingdom  out  of  regard  to  the 
orders  of  the  emperor  ; but,  after  Im  departure,  chofc 
one  lldebald,  a man  of  great  experience  in  affairs  both 
civil  and  military,  for  their  king.  He  revived  the 
drooping  fpiriti  of  hit  countrymen,  defeated  the  Ro- 
mans, and  reduced  all  the  province  of  Venetia  ; but 
was  in  a ihort  time  murdered,  and  Eraric,  a Rugiun, 
fucceeded  to  the  throne.  'He  wai  fcarce  invcfled  with 
the  fovereignty,  when  lus  fubje^s  began  to  think  of 
depoGng  him,  and  railing  Totila  to  the  throne;  which 
the  latter  accepted,  upon  condition  that  they  pre* 
viouAy  dilpatchcd  Eraric.  This  was  accordingly  done  ; 
after  which  Totila  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  in  the 
year  541.  ^ , 

The  new  king  proved  a very  formidable  enemy  to 
the  Romans,  who  now  loft  ground  every»where.  They 
made  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Verona  ; in  which 
they  mifearried  through  their  own  avarice,  haring  dif> 
puted  about  the  divifion  of  the  plunder  till  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  town  was  paA.  They  were  next 
defeated  in  two  bloody  engagements  ; the  confequcnce 
of  which  was,  that  the  Goths  made  themfelves  maAers 
of  all  the  Arong  places  in  Tufeany.  From  thence 
marching  into  Campania  and  Samainm,  they  reduced 
the  Arong  town  of  Beneventum,  and  laid  ftrge  to. 
Naples.  Uuriiig  the  fiege  of  this  latl  place,  fcvcral 
detachments  were  fent  from  the  kiog^s  army,  which 
took  Cume.  and  recovered  all  Brutia,  Lucania,  A* 
pulia,  and  Calabria,  where  they  found  conhdcrable 
Aims  which  had  been  gathered  for  the  cmpcrur*s  ufe. 
The  Romans,  In  the  mean  time,  dilhcartinrd  by  their 
Ioffes,  and  deprived  uf  thofe  fums  which  fhuuld  have 
paid  their  wages,  refufed  to  take  the  held.  A conA- 
derable  fleet  was  therefore  fent  by  JuAiniao  to  the  re 
lief  of  Naples  : but  Totila,  having  timely  notice  of 
this  dcfign,  manned,  with  incredible  expedition,  a 
great  number,  of  light  veAcls;  which,  falling  iinex- 
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and  mndc  priloners  of  all  on  board,  excepting  1 few  Uaty. 
who  efcaped  in  their  lx>ati.  A AmiUr  fate  attended  ' » ' 

another  fleet  difpatchcd  from  Sicily  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  'Hiey  put  to  fra  in  ilic  depth  of  winter}  aud, 
raeeling  with  a violent  Aorm.  were  driven  a!hore  near 
the  enemy’s  camp;  who  funk  the  fliips,  and  made 
what  Aaughicr  they  pitafrd  of  the  framen  aud  foliicrs. 

Upon  this  freond  dihulcr,  the  Neapoliuns,  defp.iiring 
of  furthtr  relief,  fubmitted  to  TotiU ; who  granted 
them  honourable  temii,  and  treated  them  with  great 
humanity.  As  they  bad  been  long  pinched  with  fa- 
mine, TiKila,  apprehending  they  might  endanger  their 
lives  by  iiidulgi.ig  their  appetites  too  much  at  Aril, 
placed  guards  at  the  gales  to  pieveni  their  going  out, 
taking  care  at  lije  fame  time  to  fupply  them  fpariogly 
with  provifmns,  but  increafing  their  allowance  every 
day.  Being  thus  by  degree*  redored  to  their  former 
Arcngth,  be  ordered  the  gates  to  be  frt  open,  and  gave 
every  one  full  Ubcriy  to  Itay  in  the  city  or  remove  as 
be  thought  ht.  1 he  garrifon  he  treated  with  extraor- 
dinary kinJnefs.  They  were  firA  fupplicj  with  Aiips 
to  carry  them  to  ConAantinople ; but  the  king  luving 
difrovcrcd  that  their  real  dcAgn  was  to  fail  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  garnfun  of  that  city  (which 
they  knew  he  was  fooo  to  befiege),  he  was  fo  far 
from  puniAiing  them  as  they  expected,  that  he  fundfh- 
ed  them  with  horfes,  waggons,  and  proviuons,  and 
ordered  a body  of  Goths  to  efron  them  to  Rome  by 
laud,  as  the  winds  had  proved  unfavourable  for  therr 
paJage  by  fra. 

Totila  having  thus  become  maArr  of  Naples  and 
muA  of  the  other  furtrcAcs  in  thefr  parts,  began  to 
think  of  reducing  Rome  alfo.  He  firli  attempted  to 
perfuade  the  citizens  to  a furrender:  but  finding  his 
perfuaAons  inciTedual,  he  fent  a detachment  of  hia 
army  into  Calabria  to  reduce  Otranto,  which  had  not 
yet  fubmitted  ; after  which,  he  marched  wiih  the  rcA 
of  his  forces  agaiuA  the  town*  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  The  city  of  Tibur,  now  I’ivoli,  about  18 
miles  from  Rome,  was  betrayed  to  him  j and  all  the  in- 
habitants, together  with  iheir  biAiop,  were  put  to  the 
fword.  Several  other  Arong  hold#  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city  he  took  by  Aorai ; fo  that  Rome  wti*  in  a 
manner  blocked  up  by  land,  all  communicatioa  with 
the  neighbouring  country  being  cut  oA*. 

JuAiinati,  in  the  mean  time,  being  greatly  perplex- 
ed by  the  bad  news  he  every  day  received  from  Italy, 
recalled  Belifarius  from  Perfia,  notwithAanding  the 
fuccefs  which  attended  him  there.  To  favc  Rome, 
however,  was  now  impoAible  even  for  Belifarius  him- 
fclf.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Italy,  finding  himfrlf 
unable  either  to  relieve  the  towns  which  were  befteged, 
or  to  Aop  the  progrefs  of  the  Goths,  he  difpatchcd 
letters  to  JuAioian,  informing  him,  tliat  being  dcAi- 
tute  of  men,  arms,  and  money,  it  was  impoAtblc  for 
him  to  profccule  the  war;  upon  which  the  emperor 
ordered  new  levies  to  be  made,  all  the  veterans  being 
engaged  in  the  Pcrfwn  war.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, Totila  purfued  bis  good  fortune  ; took  thedtie* 
of  Firmum,  Afculum,  .-\uximum,  Spolctuns,  Sc.  and 
at  length  advanced  to  Rome,  which  he  invcfled  on  all 
fide*.  As  he  drew  near  the  city,  two  ofBcers,  whom 
Belifarius  had  fent  into  the  dly,  ventured  to  make  a?°™5  ^ 
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peAcdiy  on  the  Rozntn  Beet,  took  or  funk  every  Aiip,  frUy,  though  contrary  to  the  expeefs  orders  of  their  ^ ' 
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tfmty.  f^oenl*  tbmku^  lh«y  fhould  farptifc  the  Gdths  ; bat 
^ » they  were  ihemrclvrt  taken  in  an  ambui'cade,  and»moft 

of  tbeir  tntn  being  cut  in  piecei»  narrowly  efcaped 
fulling  into  the  handi  of  the  enemy.  Belifarius  made 
fever^  atlerr.pu  to  relieve  the  city  : b^tt  all  of  them, 
boa*ivcr  ivrll  concerted,  by  fome  accident  ur.  other 
proved  unrncccfsful ; which  gave  him  fo  nnich  nneafu 
nets,  that  he  fell  into  a ^vcritli  difonler,  and  waa  fur 
fume  time  thought  to  he  in  danger  uf  hi*  lift.  The 
citT  wus  fcon  reduced  to  great  Itraita  ; a dreadful  fa> 
mine  enfued ; and  the  unltappycttixeoa  having  confumed 
cvciy  tilling  tlut  could  be  (uppofed  to  girc  them  nouriih* 
■rent,  even  the  grtCs  that  grew  near  the  walla,  wercohH* 
ged,  it  iafaid,  to  feed  on  their  own  cicrtments.  Many 
pot  an  end  to  ihtir  livei,  in  order  free  themfelvei 
from  the  intolerable  calamitiea  they  fuffered.  The  re-ll 
adtirelTid  their  governor  BefTaa  in  the  mod  pniheiic 
manner,  intreating  him  to  fupply  them  with  food  t or 
if  that  wa«  not  iu  hii  power,  cllher  to  give  them  leave 
to  go  out  ot  the  town,  or  to  terminate  their  tni* 
ferics  by  putting  them  to  death.  BefTaa  replied,  that 
to  fupply  them  with  food  was  impofCble  ; to  let  thc.m 
go,  utifafc)  and  to  kill  them,  impioua.  In  the  end,  how* 
ever,  he  fuffered  thofc  who  were  willing  to  retire,  to 
leave  the  city,  upon  paying  him  a fum  of  money ; but 
of  them  either  died  on  the  road,  or  were  cot  in 
ptecea  by  the  enemy.  At  lad,  the  beficgcd,  unable 
to  bear  their  miferiri  any  longer,  began  tn  mutiny,  arvd 
to  prcfi  ihtir  governor  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Totila.  This,  however,  he  dill  refufed  j upon  which, 
four  of  the  Uamiana  who  guarded  one  of  the  gatea, 
16  went  privately  to  the  camp  of  Totila,  and  offered*  to 
j0Ad  taken,  him  into  the  city.  The  king  received  thu  pro 

pofal  with  great  joy;  ar>d  fernling  four  Gotha  of  great 
Aicngth  and  intrepidity  into  the  town  along  with 
them,  he  fdently  approached  the  gates  in  the  night* 
time  with  hit  whole  army.  The  gatea  were  opened  by 
the  Uaiwiana,  at  they  had  promifed  ; and  upon  the 
Artl  alarm,  Beffaa  with  moft  of  the  foldiera  and  offi* 
ccra  fled  out  of  the  town.  The  inhabitanta  took 
fanduary  in  the  churchca  { aiMl  only  60  of  them  and 
t6  fuldicra  were  killed  after  the  town  wai  taken.  To* 
tila,  however,  gave  hit  foldiera  full  liberty  to  plunder 
the  city:  which  they  did  for  fcvcral  daya  together, 
Gripping  the  inhabitants  of  all  their  wealth,  and  leaving 
uothing  in  their  boufea  but  naked  walls;  by  which 
meana  many  perfona  of  diftindion  were  reduced  to  beg 
iheir  bread  from  door  to  door.  In  the  houCe  of  Bcffat 
waa  fL>uod  an  immeofe  treafure,  which  he  had  fcanda- 
loufly  amaffed  daring  the  fiege,  by  felling the  people, 
at  an  exorbitant  piice,  the  corn  which  bad  been  ffoixd 
up  fur  the  ufe  of  the  girrifon. 

Totila,  thus  become  matlcr  of  Italy,  fent  aaabaffa* 
dora  t»Juftinian  wkh  very  refpcdtul  Icttera,  dcl'iriog 
' to  live  on  the  fame  terma  with  him  that  Thcodoric  had 

done  with  hit  prodeceflbr  Anaftafiua;  promifing  in  that 
cafe  to  refped  him  aa  hit  father,  and  to  affiff  him, 
when  he  pleafed,  with  all  hit  force,  againff  any  other 
nation  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  emperor  re* 
jeded  hit  offers,  he  tbratened  to  level  Rome  with  the 
ground,  to  put  the  whole  fenate  to  the  fword,  and  to 
carry  the  war  into  lllyricum.  The  emperor  returned  no 
other  anfwcr,  than  that  he  referred  the  whole  to  BeU- 
fartua,  who  had  full  TOwer  to  manage  all  things  of  that 
nature.  Upos  thia  Totila  rcfblvcd  to  deflroy  the  city  1 


and  had  afbiatly  thrown  down  a third  part  of  the  Yulf. 
wall,  when  he  received  a letter  from  Bclifariua,  dif-  » ^ 

faading  him  from  hninteniton.  Afctr  haviog  f^noufly 
conddcTtd  thia  letter,  Totih  thought  pMper  to  alter 
hit  refulution  with  regard  lu  the  dellndion  of  the 
city;  but  fent  every  one  of  the  inhabitant!  into  Lura* 
nia.  without  leaving  a fmgle  perfon  in  the  metropolis. 

Bclifariue  hearing  of  this,  i.TimediBCcly  returned  to  the 
capital,  aad  undcrtixik  to  repcople  and  repair  it.  He 
deared  the  ditch  which  b.id  been  tilled  by  Totila,  but 
was  for  the  prefcot  obliged  to  nil  up  the  breaches  in 
the  walls  with  Hckicb  lcK»(ely  heaped  upon  one  anothers 
and  in  this  fiiuatiun  the  city  was  again  auacked  by  the 
Giiths.  Belifariua,  itowever,  taken  care  to  fupply 
tlte  inhabitanta  with  plenty  of  provilion!,  fo  that  they 
were  now  in  no  danger  ul  fufferiug  by  fa.nine  ; and  the 
affaidts  ut  tiic  cuemy  were  vigoiouOy  repelled,  not* 
w ithdanding  the  had  istuatiou  of  the  f<n(idcatioDs,  fo  • 
that  Tctilaxt  lall  abandoned  the  eoterptife. 

In  (he  mean  time  the  PertUni  gained  great  advan*  B*lifviuo> 
tagei  over  the  Romani  in  the  Eatt,  fo  that  there  was  a recaikd. 
neerffity  for  recalling  Behfarius  a fecund  lime.  He  wa! 
no  fiH)ru;i  gone,  than  Totila  renewed  hia  efforts  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever;  and  at  the  fame  time  tltc 
Franks,  concluding  that  both  Romans  an  J Goths  would 
be  much  weakened  by  fuch  a dellru<ftive  war,  fcizrd 
upvin  Vcnctia,  which  belonged  to  both  tiatiom,  anrt 
made  it  a province  of  the  French  empire.  Totila  did 
not  oppofe  them  ; but  having  obtained  a rcinforcemeiU 
of  60CO  Lombards,  returned  immediately  before  Rome, 
fully  intent  on  making  himfclf  matter  of  that  metro* 
polit.  Having  clofely  inveffed  it  by  fea  and  land,  ho 
hoped  in  a fhort  time  to  reduce  it  by  famine ; but  a* 
gainff  this  the  governor  wifely  provided,  by  cauflng 
corn  to  be  Town  within  the  walls ; fo  that  he  could  pro* 
bnbly  have  detied  the  power  of  Totila,  had  not  the  ciiy- 
been  again  bttrayed  by  the  luiiiriana,  who  opened  one 
of  the  gates  and  admitictl  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Goths  was  a third  time  effa* 
blirhed  in  Italy  ; and  I'otila,  immediately  on  his  be* 
coming  maffer  of  Rome,  difpatcbed  ambalVadora  to 
Juffiniao,  offVring  to  aOli  him  as  a faithful  ally  a* 
gainff  any  nation  whatever,  provided  he  would  al« 
low  him  the  quiet  poffellion  oS  Italy.  But  Jtillintan  < 
waa  fo  far  from  hearkening  to  thia  propofsl,  that 
be  would  not  even  admit  the  ambaffadura  into  bit 
prefence ; upon  which  'Totila  reiblvcd  to  purfoe  the 
war  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and  to  make  himCclf  ma* 
fler  not  only  of  thofe  placet  wliich  the  Romans  poOef* 
fed  in  Italy,  but  in  Sicily  alfo.  This  he  fully  accom*  Narfe*&n« 
pliffied  ; when  Narfca,  who  had  formeily  been  joined  in  l(aly> 
the  command  with  Belifariua,  waa  appointed  general, 
with  abfolute  and  uncontrauled  authority.  But  while 
thia  general  wo«  mak  Log  the  nooeffary  preparaiioni  for 
his  expedition,  Totila,  laving  cquippr^  a fleet  of  300 
galleys,  fent  them  to  pillage  the  coaffa  of  Greece, . 
where  they  got  as  iromrnfe  booty.  They  made  a de* 
feent  on  the  iffand  of  Corfu  ; and  having  laid  it  waffe, 
they  {ailed  to  Epirus,  where  they  finpriied  and  plun* 
dered  the  cities  uf  Nicopuiia  and  Anchialua,uking  ma* 
ny  ihipa  on  the  coafl,  among  which  were  fome  laden 
with  pronfiona  for  the  army  of  Narfet.  After  thefc 
fucccHca  they  laid  liege  to  Ancona  in  Dalmatia.  Being 
defeated,  however,  both  by  fex  and  land,  Totila  once 
mure  fent  ambailadora toCouilaniioople,  o&i ing lu  yield 
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tolf*  Sicily  rihI  til  Dalmatii,  to  pif  ao  animat  tribute  fnr 
^ • ■'  Italyt  aoil  to  alHil  die  Romana  as  a faithful  ally  in  all 

ihcir  wait  t but  Juilinun,  bent  upon  driving;  the  Gothi 
out  of  Itaf)’»  w«iuU  not  even  fuffer  the  ambaifadort  to 
appear  Ut  hit  prefence. 

Tutila  finding  that  ao  termt  could  he  obtaiocd»  be* 
gan  to  levy  new  forcet,  and  to  make  great  prcpintipnt 
by  Tea  and  !ar>t'»  He  fiion  reduced  the  iflandt  of 
Corfica  and  Sardinia  ( but  ihia  wat  the  laft  of  hit  foe* 
cefiet.  Narfet  arrived  in  Italy  with  avriy  formidable 
amiyt  and  an  immenre  ireafuretn  pay  the  troopt  their 
a«rcitit(  tlx  want  of  which  hid  been  one  gnat  caulc  of 
the  bad  fuccefi  of  Uklifiinut  in  hk  lall  expedition.  He 
immediately  took  the  road  to  Rome  ; while  Totila  at* 
femhltd  all  hit  forcet,  in  order  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Wy.o(fe«^  Italy  by  a grneral  cngai:tmer  t.  I'he  battle  proved 
fe-4.  ati>l  obillnatc  I but  at  lart  the  Gothic  cavalry  being 

h*il»  to'iia.pm  rout,  and  retiring  in  great  confufioii  among 

tlx  infantry,  the  latter  were  thereby  thrown  into  fvxh 
dilordir,  that  lluy  ttiuUI  never  aficrwardt  rally.  Nat- 
fei>,  ubferving  theit  coofufinn,  encouraged  his  men  to 
make  a lull  cifort  •,  whidi  the  Goths  not  b<-ing  able  to 
withtland,  betook  tUemfilrcs  to  dighl,  with  ilx  lufs  of 
6cco  torn  killed  nn  the  fpol.  'I'otila  finding  tlx  day 
iirecovcrahly  lud,  fled  with  only  five  horfemen  for  his 
attendants  { but  was  purfutd  and  mortally  wounded  by 
a cotsmaruler  of  oix  of  the  bodies  of  barbarians  who 
followed  Narfes.  He  continued  his  flight,  however, 
f<>r  foioe  lime  longer } but  was  at  lall  oidigcd  to  halt 
in  order  to  get  his  wound  drcllcd,  foon  after  which  he 
expired. 

This  dtiafter  did  not  yet  entirely  break  the  fpirit  of 
the  Goths.  They  chofe  for  their  king  one  IVia,  de- 
fnvrdly  efleemed  one  of  tlic  moil  valiant  men  of  their 
nation,  and  who  had  on  fcvtral  ocialiona  diflingullhed 
himfelf  in  a mod  eminent  manner.  All  the  val  >ur  and 
experience  of  Teia.  however,  were  now  infutficieot  to 
dop  the  prugrefs  of  the  Romans.  Narfes  made  him* 
* felt  mailer  of  a great  number  of  cities,  and  of  Rome 
itfclf,  before  the  Goths  could  affemblc  their  forces. 
The  Roman  general  next  proceeded  to  invefl  Ciunae; 
which  Tcia  determined  at  all  events  to  relieve,  as  the 
royal  treafure  was  lodged  in  that  city,  'rhis  brought 
on  an  engagement,  which,  if  Procopius  is  to  be  credit, 
cd,  proved  one  of  the  mod  bloody  that  ever  was 
Aii  iTJu  ^“R^***  Roman  army  confiAed  of  vaA  multi 

tudes  brought  from  different  nations  : the  Gotha  were 
* few  in  comparifoD  { bu<,  animated  by  ddpair,  and 
knowing  tbat  all  was  at  flake,  they  fought  with  the 
utmod  fury.  Their  king  placed  himfelf  (n  the  firil 
rank,  to  encourage  hia  men  by  hit  example  ; and  is 
faid  to  have  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  valour  and  con- 
dud  as  equalled  him  to  the  moft  renowned  heroes  of 
antiquity.  The  Romans  difeoveriog  him,  and  know* 
ing  tlul  his  dcstb  would  probably  put  an  end  to  the 
battle,  if  not  to  the  war  itftlf,  dirc^led  their  whole 
force  againll  him,  fonve  attacking  him  with  rjxara,  ami 
otbert  difebarging  againft  him  (howers  of  dans  and 
arrows.  Tcia  mair4tained  his  ground  with  great  in- 
trepidity, received  the  miflive  weapons  on  his  fhield, 
and  killed  a great  number  of  the  enemy  with  his  own 
hand.  V*'hen  bis  (hield  was  fo  loaded  with  darts  that 
lx  could  not  tafHy  wield  it,  he  called  for  another. 
Thus  he  fhifted  his  fbicld  three  timest  but  as  he  at* 
tempted  to  change  it  another  lii&e,  his  bread  being 


oeccfTirily  expofed  for  a moment,  a dart  flruck  him  in  Italy, 
tbat  moment  with  fuch  force,  that  he  immediately  fell  • 
down  dead  in  the  place  where  he  had  flood  from  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  and  upon  heaps  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  kilted.  'I'he  Romans,  feeing  him  fall, 
cut  off  his  head  and  expofc<l  it  to  the  fight  of  the 
Goths,  not  doubting  but  they  would  be  immrtliately 
ditbeartened  and  retire.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
difappointed.  The  Goths  maintained  the  fight  with 
great  vigour,  till  night  pul  an  end  to  the  engagement. 

The  next  day  the  engagement  was  renewed  early  in 
the  morning,  and  cc’».inucd  till  night  i but  on  the 
third  day,  the  Goths  defpairing  of  being  able  to  over- 
come an  enemy  lo  much  fupertor  to  them  in  numbers, 
feut  deputies  to  Maries,  otfrring  to  Uy  iluwn  their 
arms  provided  fuch  of  them  as  chofc  to  remain  in  I- 
taly  were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  eilates  and  potTcffioni 
without  meJeiUtion,  as  fuhje^ts  of  the  empire;  and 
thofe  who  were  willing  to  retire  elfcwlierc,  were  dif- 
fered to  carry  with»thcm  all  their  gooJs  and  effecU.  3, 

To  thefe  terms  Nirfes  leadily  affented  ; and  thus  the  rhe  end  of 
empire  of  the  Gotlis  in  Italy  was  finally  dedroyed,  the  the  empire 
country  now  becoming  a province  of  lire  cadern  Ra-  . 
mail  empire.  1^^^ 

In  this  conqiKll  Narfes  had  been  afGilrd,  as  al- 
ready obferved,  by  many  barbarous  nations,  among 
whom  weix  the  L.oinb.'irds,  at  that  time  fettled  in  Pan- 
nonia.  On  the  concludon  of  the  war,  they  were  dii- 
roiffed  with  rich  prtfents,  and  the  nation  for  fotne  time 
continued  tailhful  allies  to  the  Romans,  in  the  mean 
lime  JuHinian  dying,  Narfes,  who  governed  Italy  with 
an  abioluic  fway,  was  accufed  lo  the  emperor  Juftin 
II.  and  to  the  emprcfii  Sophia,  of  afpiring  to  the  fi>- 
vi-refgnty  of  the  country.  Hereupon  he  was  recalled, . 
and  i.onginus  fenl  to  fucceed  him.  As  Narfes  was  an 
euauch,  the  emprefs  is  reported  lo  have  faid,  that  his 
emplcrymetit  at  CiKillantioople  ihoiild  be  to  dillributc 
in  the  apartment  of  her  women  the  portion  of  wool 
which  each  was  to  fpin.  Narfes,  enraged  at  this 
farcafm,  replied,  that  he  fkoold  begin  fuch  a web  as  - 
(he  fhould  never  be  able  to  fimlh  ; and  immediately  dif- 
patched  luefTeDgera  to  Alboinus  king  of  the  Lom.«i:otha 
bards,  inviting  them  into  Italy.  Along  with  the  mef-  Lombardit. 
fingers  he  Cent  fomc  of  the  befl  fruits  the  country  af- 
forded, in  order  to  tempt  him  the  nwreto  become  ma- 
fici  of  fuch  a rich  king  lorn. 

Alboinus,  highly  pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of 
invading  a country  with  which  his  fiibjei'ta  were  already 
well  acquainted,  began  without  lofs  of  time  to  make 
the  nece/Tary  preparations  for  his  journey.  In  the  ‘ 
month  of  April  568,  he  fet  out  with  hia  whole  nation, 
men,  women,  and  children  ; carrying  with  them  all 
their  moveabics.  Thia  promifeuous  multitude  arrived 
by  the  way  of  Mrra  ; and  advancing  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Veneila,  found  the  whole  country  abandoned, 
the  inhabteanu  having  fled  to  the  neighbouring  iflandt 
in  the  Adiiatic.  'I'he  gates  of  Aqnilcia  were  opened 
by  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  courage  to  flay  : moil 
of  them,  however,  had  fled  with  all  their  vahiable  cf- 
frfls  $ and  among  the  reft  the  patriarch  P.iulinu<i, 
who- had  carried  with  him  all  the  facred  utenfila  of 
the  churches.  From  Aqiiilcia,  Alboinus  proceeded  to  ■ 

Forum  Juhi,  of  which  he  likewlfe  became  maftcr  with« 
out  opp^mon.  Here  he  fpeot  the  winter  ; during 
which  time  be  crewed  Friuli  into  a dukedom,  whieV. 
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has  continued  <Tcr  fince. 

maAer  of  Trivijrl,  Oderio,  Monte  Sclcc«  Vicenza, 
V'crvina,  and  Trent ; in  each  of  whicii  citica  he  left  a 
ftnmg  garrifoo  of  Lombards  undrr  the  command  of  an 
olficcr,  «bo:n  lie  dlAinKuifhed  by  the  title  of 
but  ihefe  dukes  were  only  ofHccrs  and  governoTS  of  ci» 
ties,  who  bore  the  title  no  lonjjer  tliah  the  prince 
thmij;ht  proper  to  continue  them  in  their  command 
or  goverameot.  Padua  and  fome  other  cities  Al- 
bolnus  left  behind  him  without  attempting  to  re* 
du:c  them,  either  btcaufc  they  were  loo  well  gat 
foned,  or  bccaufe  they  lay  to.?  much  out  of  his  way. 
In  570,  he  entered  Ligtiria.  The  inhabitants  were  fo 
territied  at  his  approavli,  that  they  left  their  habita- 
tions with  fuch  of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry  oiT, 
and  Aid  into  the  moA  mountainous  and  inacce(ni>le 
parts  of  the  country.  I'he  cttiei  of  Brcfcta,  Barga* 
mo,  I^>dl,  Como,  and  <iOiers  quite  to  the  Alps,  being 
left  almoA  without  inhahilanis,  fubmltred  of  courfc  { 
after  wliich  he  reduced  MiUu,  and  was  thereupon  pro* 
claimed  king  of  Italy. 

But  though  the  Lombards  had  thus  cnafcrrcd  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy  on  their  fovereign,  he  w'as  by  no 
means  poAcflcd  of  the  whole  country,  nor  indeed  w'as 
it  ever  in  the  power  of  the  Lombards  to  get  poiteffion 
of  the  whole.  Alboinus  having  made  Ininfelf  mailer 
of  Venetia,  Liguria,  j^^milia,  H<‘truria,  and  l/mbria, 
applied  hlmfclf  to  iegiAation  and  the  ctvilKation  of  his 
fubjctfls.  But  before  he  could  make  any  progrefs  In 
this  wKsrk,  he  was  taken  off  by  the  trsachery  of  his 
wife  t and  Clephit,  one  of  the  nobles,  chofen  king  in 
his  Acad.  Clrphis  rebuilt  fome  cities  wliich  had  been 
ruined  during  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  Ro- 
mans, and  extended  hii  conqueAs  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome;  but  as  he  behaved  both  to  the  Romans  and 
Lombards  with  the  greatcA  cruelty,  he  was  murdered, 
after  a (bort  reign  of  iB  months  His  cruelty  gave  the 
Lombards  fuch  an  averfion  againA  regal  power,  that 
they  changed  their  form  of  government,  bciug  govern- 
ed only  by  their  dukes  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years.  Du- 
ring this  interregnum,  they  proved  fuccebful  in  their 
wars  with  the  Romtins,  and  made  themfeives  mailers 
of  feveral  cities : but  perceiving  that  their  kingdom, 
thus  divided,  could  not  fubOlt,  they  rcfolvcd  once 
more  to  fobtntt  to  the  authority  of  one  man  ; and  ac- 
cordingly, 10385,  Autharis  was  chofen  king  of  the 
Lombards. 

The  great  objrdl  of  ambition  to  the  new  race  of 
Lombard  monarchs  was  the  conqueA  of  all  Italy  ; and 
ttubduedbythis  proved  at  iaA  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by  Charles 
<.barle-  the  Great,  rs  related  under  the  article  Francs,  n®  27. 
wiagpe.  Lombards,  however,  had  not  been  poflefled  of 

the  whole  territory  of  Italy,  fu  the  whole  of  it  never 
came  into  the  poAcfllon  of  Charlemagne  : neither,  fince 
the  time  of  the  Goths,  has  the  whole  of  this  country 
been  under  the  dominion  of  any  Angle  Aate.  Some  of 
the  foulhern  provinces  were  Aill  poiTeffed  by  the  em- 
perors of  Conflantinople  ; and  the  liberal  grants  of  Pe- 
pin and  Charlemagne  bimfclf  to  the  pope,  had  invcAed 
him  with  a conAderablc  Aiare  of  temporal  power.  I'iie 
territories  of  the  pope  indeed  were  fuppufed  to  beheld 
in  vairalage  from  France ; but  this  the  popes  ihem- 
$i  felves  always  AilHy  denied.  The  uodiTputed  territory 
Charlemagne  in  Italy,  therefore,  was  reArifted  to 
Amlnirrm  the  Milancfe,  the  Mantuan»  the  territory 
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of  Gtroa,  Parma,  Modcoa,  Tufeany,  Bologoa,  the  Iialf. 
dtikedomj  of  Friuli,  Spolcio,  and  Bencento  | the  laft  * •' 

of  which  contained  the  greaull  part  of  the  prefent 
kin^rdom  of  Naplei. 

The  feudal  goTcrnmcnt  which  the  Lombardi  had  io- 
troduced  into  Italy,  naturally  produced  revolt!  and 
conunotiona,  as  the  different  dukei  inclined  either  to 
change  their  mailers  or  to  fet  up  for  thcmfrlvci.  Se- 
veral revolt!  indeed  happened  during  the  life  of  Char- 
lemagne himfelfj  which,  however,  he  alwayi  found 
mean!  to  <:ru(h : hut  after  hi!  death,  the  fovcrcignty 
of  Italy  became  an  ohjedl  of  conteminn  between  the 
king!  of  France  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  That 
great  monarch  had  divided  his  extcnlive  dominions  a- 
niong  hia  children  j but  they  all  died  during  his  life- 
time, except  Louis,  whom  he  alTociatcd  with  himfell 
in  the  empire,  and  who  fiicceedcd  to  all  his  dominions 
after  his  death.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  trou- 
bles with  which  Italy  waa  fo  long  overwhelmed  i and 
of  which,  as  they  proceeded  from  thcaimbilion  of  thofe 
called  kings  of  Italy  and  their  nobles,  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  it  is  difficult 
to  have  any  clear  idea.  The  following  Ihort  flcelch, 
however,  may  pethapi  give  fome  fallsfaaion  on  this 
perplexed  fubjetl. 

At  the  lime  Louis  the  fon  of  Charlemagne  was  de-  of 

clxi.d  emperor  of  the  Weft.  Italv  was  held  by  Der- the  diftarts. 
nard  the  Ion  of  Pepin,  brother  to  Louis.  Though  this  ■"  '• 
Bernard  bore  the  title  of  fi.g,  yet  he  was  only  ac-;;7,*""j 
counted  a vafTsl  of  the  emperor.  His  ambition,  how 
rtver,  fison  prompted  him  to  rcb-.l  againil  his  uncle  • magoe. 
hut  being  abandoned  by  hia  troops,  he  was  taken  pri- 
funer,  had  hil  eyes  pulled  out,  and  died  three  days 
alter.  As  the  difturbancci  ftill  continued,  and  the 
nobles  of  Lombardy  were  yet  very  tvfmdory.  Lo- 
thaire,  cldeft  fon  to  the  emperor,  was  in  the  year 
8a3  fent  into  Italy  t of  which  country  he  was  hrft 
crowned  king  at  Rome,  and  aftewards  emperor  of  the 
Weft,  during  his  father’s  Ilfctimr.  Bui  though  his 
abilities  were  fufficient  to  hare  fettled  every  thing  in  a 
ftatc  of  tranquillity,  hit  unbounded  a.aabition  promp- 
ted him  to  engage  in  rebellion  againft  his  father; 
w horn  he  more  than  once  took  prifoncr ; though  in  the 
end  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  a/k  pardon  for  hia 
offences,  which  was  obtained  only  on  condition  of  his 
not  paffiog  the  Alps  without  leave  obtained  from  his 
father. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  Saracens,  taking  advantage 
of  thefe  inteftine  wars,  landed  on  the  coafts  of  Italy, 
and  committed  fuch  ravages,  that  even  the  biftiopa 
were  obliged  to  arm  themfrlves  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Lothaire,  however,  after  returning  from  his 
unnatural  wirywith  his  father,  was  fo  fkr  from  attempt- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  thefe  ravages,  or  to  reftore  tran- 
quillity, that  he  feiaed  on  fome  places  belonging  to  the 
Ice  of  Rome,  under  pretence  that  they  were  part  of 
his  kingdom  of  Lombardy  ; nor  would  he  forbear 
thefe  encroachment!  till  txpreUy  commanderl  to  do 
fo  by  his  father.  After  having  embroiled  himfelf,  and 
almoft  loft  all  his  dominions,  in  a war  srith  bis  brothers 
after  the  death  of  Louis,  and  declared  bti  fon,  alfo 
c^ed  Z<mr,  king  of  Italy,  this  ambitions  prince 
died,  leaving  to  Louis  the  thle  of  tm/mr  as  well 
as  iiag  a/  Italy,  with  which  he  had  before  invefted 
hin. 
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The  new  emperor  applied  himfelf  to  the  reftoratioa  rengartui  duke  of  Friuli^  and  Cutdo  or  Vido  duke  of  Traly. 


* of  tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  aud  driving  out  the 
Saracens  from  thofe  places  which  they  hnd  feizedin  T« 
taly.  This  he  fully  accompliilicd.  and  obliged  the  in* 
hdels  to  retire  into  Africa  \ but  in  875'  he  died  «ith* 
out  naming  any  fuccedbr.  After  hU  death,  fome  of 
the  Italian  nobles,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Tufeany, 
reprefenled  to  the  pope,  that  as  Louis  had  left  no 
lucccflbr,  the  regal  dignity,  which  had  fo  long  been 
ofurped  by  foreigners,  ought  now  to  return  to  the  I* 
talians.  The  pope,  however,  finding  that  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  of  France,  had  fuch  an  ambition  for 
the  imperial  crown,  that  be  would  fiick  at  nothing  to 
obtain  it,  refoWed  to  gratify  ititn,  tliuugh  at  as  high 
1 price  as  pollible.  He  accordingly  crowned  him  em* 
pcTor  and  king  of  Lombardy,  on  condition  of  his  own* 
mg  the  independency  of  Rome,  and  that  he  himfelf 
only  held  the  empire  by  the  gift  of  the  pope.  I’his 
produced  a confpiracy  among  the  difeontented  nobles  { 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Saracens  renewing  their  in* 
curfiuns,  threatened  the  ccckhaftical  territories  with 
the  uirooft  danger.  'Fhe  pope  foUcited  the  emperor's 
affi fiance  with  the  greatefi  earneftnefs;  but  thelatter  died 
before  any  thing  cfte^ual  could  be  done  : after  which, 
being  difirefied  by  the  Saracens  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Lnmbardmublci  on  tike  other,  the  unhappy  pontifi*  was 
forced  to  fiy  into  France.  Italy  now  fell  into  the  ut* 
mofi  confufion  and  anarchy  ; during  which  time  many 
of  the  nobles  and  fiates  of  Lombardy  alTumcd  an  inde- 
pendence, which  they  have  ever  (Ince  retained. 

In  879,  the  pope  was  reconduficd  to  Italy  with  an 
army  by  Bofon  fondn-law  to  Louis  11.  of  France : but 
though  he  inclined  very  much  to  have  raifed  this  prince 
to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Italy,  he  found  his  ioterefi 
infuflicient  for  that  purpofe,  and  matters  remained  in 
thrir  former  filuation.  The  nobles,  wlu>  had  driven 
out  the  pope,  were  now  indeed  reconciled  to  him : but 
aotwithltanding  this  reconciL'ation,  the  fiate  of  the 
country  was  worfc  than  ever;  the  great  men  renoun- 
cing the  authority  of  any  fuperior,  and  every  one 
claiming  to  be  fovercign  in  his  own  territories.  To 
add  to  the  calamities  which  enfued  through  the  am- 
bition of  ihefe  defpots,  the  Saracens  committed  every 
where  the  mofi  terrible  ravages } till  at  lafi  the  Italian 
nobles,  defpifing  the  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race, 
who  had  weakened  themfclves  by  their  mutual  diHca* 
tions,  began  to  think  of  throwing  off  even  all  nominal 
fiibmiffioo  to  a foreign  yoke,  and  retaining  the  imperial 
dignity  among  thcmfclves.  Thus  they  hoped,  that,  by 
bci.ng  more  united  among  themCrlvcs,  they  might  be 
more  able  to  refill  the  common  enemy.  Accordingly 
in  885  they  went  to  pope  Adrian  ; and  requefiing  him 
to  join  them  in  afferting  the  independency  of  Italy, 
they  obtained  of  him  the  two  iollowitig  decrees,  viz. 
That  the  popes,  after  their  ele^ion,  might  be  confe* 
crated  without  wailing  for  the  prefence  of  the  king  or 
his  ambaffadora ; and  that,  if  Charles  tlie  Grofs  died 
without  Tons,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of 
emptr«r,  ihouid  be  confened  on  feme  of  the  Italian 
mAiles. 

Thefc  decreet  were  produdlive  of  the  worfi  confe* 
quenccf  imaginable*  The  emperor  complained  of  be* 
tag  deprived  of  his  right ; and  the  diffentiont  between 
the  It^iao  nobles  themfelves  became  more  fatal  than 
cm*  The  two  mod  powerful  of  thefe  noblemcoi  Be* 


S(K)lcto,  entered  into  an  agreement,  that  00  the  death 
of  the  emperor  the  former  fhould  fc.’ze  on  the  king* 
dora  of  Italy,  and  the  latter  on  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Berengarius  fucceeded  without  oppofition  j 
but  Vido  was  difappointed,  the  Ficnch  having  al* 
ready  chofen  Eudes  or  Otho  for  their  king.  Up- 
on this  he  returned  to  Italy,  arid  turved  his  arms 
againfi  Berengarius,  Vido  proved  viAcrious  in  an 
eiigagcmeiit,  and  drove  his  rival  into  Germany  ; where 
he  fought  the  afiifiancc  of  Arnolphua,  who  lud  fuc* 
cceded  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Charles.  Ha- 
ving thus  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Vido  em- 
pluYcd  his  time  in  reforming  the  abufes  of  the  fiate, 
and  confirming  the  grants  formerly  given  to  the  pope, 
out  of  gratitude  for  liis  having  fanCiified  his  ufurpatton 
and  declared  him  lawful  king  of  Italy.  This  tran- 
quillity, however,  was  of  fhort  duration.  Arnolphus 
fcot  an  army  into  Italy;  the  Saracent  fiMm  Spain  ra- 
vaged the  northern  parti  of  the  country,  and  gilting 
poffVflion  of  a caftle  near  the  Alps,  held  it  for  many 
years  ^fter,  to  the  great  difirefs  of  the  neighbriuring 
parti,  which  were  tzpofed  to  their  continual  incur- 
lions  ; and  at  the  fame  lime  Benevento  wav  bcfieged 
and  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  eafiern  emperor,  fo  that 
Vido  found  his  empire  very  coiitiderably  circumferibed 
in  its  dimenfions. 

The  new  king,  dlfirelTed  by  fo  many  enemies,  affo- 
ciated  his  fon  Lambert  with  him  in  the  government, 
and  bribed  the  Germans  to  rettiru  to  their  own  coun- 
try. In  893,  however,  they  again  invaded  Italy  ; but 
were  fuddenly  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  after  ha- 
ving put  Berengarius  in  poficflion  of  Pavia.  In  the 
mean  time,  Vido  died,  and  bts  fon  Lambert  drov* 
out  Berengarius:  but  having  joined  a fa^ioD,  bead- 
ed  by  one  Sergius,  againfi  pope  Formofu?,  the  latter 
offer^  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  Arnolphus ; who  there- 
upon enteted  the  country  with  an  army,  hefieged  and 
took  Rome,  mafiacufig  the  fadtioti  of  Sergius  with  the 
mofi  unrelenting cnichy. 

Arnolphus  thus  mailer  of  Italy,  and  crowned  em- 
peror by  the  pepe,  began  to  form  fehrmes  of  ftrength- 
ening  htmfclf  in  his  new  acquifitions  by  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  Berengarius  : but  the  latur  having  tunr'^ 
notice  of  this  treachery,  fled  to  Verona;  and  the  Ita- 
lians were  fo  provoked  at  this  and  the  other  cruelties  of 
Amclphus,  that  they  drove  him  out  of  the  country; 
His  departure  occafioncd  the  greatefi  confufion  at 
Rome.  Formofus  died  foon  after ; and  the  fucceffors  to 
the  papal  dignity,  havingnow  no  army  to  fear,  excited 
ihegreatcft  dtfiurhancrs.  The  body  of  Formofus  wasdug 
up  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  one  pope ; after  which 
that  pope  was  firangled,  and  Formofus’s  body  buried 
again  in  the  Vatican,  by  otder  of  another.  At  lafi  the 
coronation  of  Arnolphus  was  declared  void,  the  Sergi- 
an  fadlion  entirely  demolifiicd,  and  the  above  mentioned 
decrees  uf  Adrian  were  annulled  ; it  being  now  deter- 
mined that  the  clewed  popes  fliould  nut  be  confccraud 
but  in  prefence  of  the  emperor  or  his  ambailadors. 

During  thefe  confufions  Lambert  enjoyed  the  king- 
dom in  quiet ; but  the  nobles  hating  him  on  account 
of  bit  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government,  began 
again  to  think  of  Berengarius.  In  the  mean  timet 
however,  another  faction  offered  the  crown  to  Louis 
king  of  Arlea.  Tbit  new  competitor  entered  lialy*. 

with. 
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With  an  army  in  899  ; but  wai  forced  by  Bcrcngariut 
^ to  renounce  hi>  claim  upon  evathf  and  to  fwear  that 
he  would  uever  again  enter  Ital)*i  even  though  he 
fhould  be  invited  to  be  ctowned  emperor. — Thi*  c»ath» 
. however,  wai  foon  forgot.  Loui«  readily  accepted 
of  another  invitation,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy 
at  Pavia  in  90 1 . The  following  year  he  forced  Be* 
rengariua  to  fly  into  Bavaiia  i but  having  unadvifcdly 
difl^odcd  hit  army>  as  thinking  himfelf  now  fccurely 
feated  on  the  throne,  Bereogarius,  who  watched  every 
opportunity,  furprifed  him  at  V'erODa^and  put  out 
bii  eyri. 

Thus  iBeiengarius  at  Uft  became  king  of  Italy 
without  a rival  \ and  held  his  kingdom  for  20  years 
* afterward!,  without  any  oppofition  from  his  fubjeAs, 
who  at  Ufl  became  fenAbie  of  the  mifehiefs  ariflog 
from  civil  difeords.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  with- 
out troubles.  The  Hungarian!  invaded  Italy  with  a 
formidable  irmy,  and  advanced  wiihin  a fmall  diHance 
of  Pavia.  .Berengarius  armed  the  whole  force  of  Lis 
dominiont ; and  came  againfl  them  with  fuch  a muht- 
tude,  that  the  Hungatians  retired  without  venturing 
an  engagement.  A great  marry  of  their  men  •were  loll 
in  piITing  a river ; upon  which  they  fent  deputies  to 
Berengariui,  ofFering  to  reftorc  all  their  booty,  aud 
never  to  come  again  into  Italy,  provided  they  were 
uUowrd  a fafe  rclrrat.  Tlicfe  conditions  were  im- 
prudently denied  ; upon  which  the  Hungarians  si- 
tacked  the  am.y  of  Berengaiius  in  dcfpair,  and  de- 
feated llitm  with  great  fliughtcr.  After  this  they 
OTcr-ran  the  whole  country,  and  plundered  the  towns 
.of  Trevifo,  Vicenaa,  and  Padua,  without  refiftance,  the 
inhabitants  flying  every  where  into  fortified  places. 
This  devaftation  llicy  couciuued  for  two  yean  ; nor 
could  their  departure  be  procured  without  paying  them 
a large  fum  of  money  ; which,  however,  proved  of 
little  avail;  for  the  following  year  they  relumed  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Friuli  without  controul. 
Scarcely  were  ihefe  invaders  departed,  when  the  Sa- 
racens, who  had  fettled  at  the  fool  of  the  Alps,  in- 
vaded Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  made  an  irfuptioo  as 
far  as  Acijui  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavla  ; while 
the  inhabitants,  iullcad  of  oppofing  them,  fled  to 
fjinc  forts  which  had  been  ere^ed  in  the  lime  of  the 
firft  irruption  of  the  Hungarians.  In  9.12,  however, 
John,  prelbylcr  of  Ravenna,  having  attained  the  pa* 
pal  dignity  by  means  of  Theodora  wife  of  Aldcrbert 
count  of  Tufeany,  applied  himfelf  to  regulate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  churcli,  and  to  reprcfi  the  infults  of  the 
Saracer>s,  While  he  was  eonfidcring  on  the  moft  pro. 

f>er  methods  of  tffc6ing  ihii,  one  of  the  Saracen*,  who 
lad  received  an  injury  from  bis  countrymen,  fled  to 
Home,  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Italians  from  their 
iovafi.  ns,  if  the  pope  would  but  allow  him  a fmall 
boily  of  men.  H«s  propofaU  being  accepted,  60 
young  men  were  cholco,  all  well  armed  4 who  being 
conduced  by  the  Saracen  into  by- paths,  attacked  the 
inlideU  as  they  were  returning  from  their  inroad*,  and 
fcvcral  times  defeated  great  paitic!  of  them.  Thefc 
loflcb  atfcAing  the  Saracens,  a general  alliance  was 
concluded  amoogft  all  thtircitic!;  and  having  forti- 
fied a town  OD  the  Garigliano,  they  abandoned  the 
refl,  and  retired  hither.  l*bus  they  became  much 
more  formidable  than  before  ; which  alarming  the 
pope,  he  coafolled  with  Arnulpbus  prince  of  Bene- 


vmto  and  Captn,  feading  at  the  fame  time  imbafla- 
dors  to  Conflaniine  the  Greek  emperor,  inviting  him'" 
to  an  aUtartce  agtinft  the  infidels.  The  Saracens,  un- 
able to  W'ithfland  fuch  a powerful  combination,  were 
befieged  tu  their  city;  where 'being  reduced  to  great 
Itrsits,  they  at  lafl  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fallied  out  into 
the  woods;  but  being  pmfued  by  the  Italians,  they 
were  all  cot  off  to  « man. 

In  this  cKpedition  tc  is  probable  that  Berengariue 
gave  great  alfiflance  ; for  llilft  very  year,  915,  he  wai 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  This  gave  difpleafure 
to  many  of  the  ambiiiou!  nobles;  confpiracics  were 
repeatedly  formed  sgainfl  him;  in  9/2,  Rodulphua 
king  of  Burgundy  was  crowned  alfo  king  of  Italy  ) 
and  in  924,  Berenganus  was  treachrrojfiy  affalTinited 
at  Verona  ; of  which  diflurbaners  the  Hungariana 
taking  the  advaatage,  plundered  tbe  cities  of  Mantuat 
Brefcia,  and  Bereamo.  Marching  afterwards  to  Pa*  . 
via,  they  inverted  it  clofcly  on  all  fide!;  and  about  the 
middle  of  March  925,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind,  bi^rrs  by 
they  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  next  the  walls,  and  duringt^c 
the  coflfufion  broke  open  the  gates,  and  getting  pof- 
feflion  uf  tbe  city  treated  the  inhabitants  with  tbe 
greatefl  barbarity.  Having  burnt  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  they  neat  proceeded  to  Plscenxa,  where 
they  plundered  the  fuburbs;  and  then  returned  to  Pao- 
nonia  laden  with  booty. 

I'hc  afiPsirs  of  Ital)’  now  fell  into  the  ntmoft  coafo- 
fion.  A faction  was  formed  againft  Rodolphus  in  fa- 
sour  of  Hugh  count  of  Arles.  Tht  latter  prevailed, 
and  was  cr>>wned  king  at  Pavia  in  927.  iTe  Ita- 
lians, however,  foon  repented  of  their  choice.  The 
Romans  hrfl  invited  him  to  be  their  governor,  at>d 
then  drove  him  out  with  difgrace;  at  the  fsme.time 
choofing  a conful,  tribunes,  &:c.  as  if  they  had  defigned 
to  affert  their  ancient  liberty.  One  fa^ion,  in  tbe 
mean  time,  offered  the  crown  to  Rodolphus,  and  the 
other  to  Arnold  duke  of  Bavaria,  while  the  Sarscena 
took  thii  opportunity  to  plunder  the  city  of  Genoa. 

Hui;h.  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inaAive.  Ha- 
ving collcdlcd  an  army,  he  marched  dirc^y  againfi 
Arnold,  and  entirely  defeated  him.  Rodolphus  deli- 
vered him  from  all  apprehenfinns  on  his  part,  by  en- 
tering into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  giving  hf»  daugh- 
ter Adelaide  in  marriage  to  Lotharius,  Hugh's  mn. 

Being  thus  free  from  all  danger  from  foreign  enemies, 
he  marched  againfl  the  Romans;  but  with  them  he 
alfo  came  to  an  agreement,  and  even  gave  hit  daugh- 
ter in  martisL'c  tci  Atberic,  whosn  they  had  chofea 
conful.  In  the  mean  time  the  country  was  infefled  by 
the  Hungsrians  and  S.rraccni,  and  at  the  fame  time 
depopulated  by  a plague.  Endltfs  confpiraciea  were 
formed  againft  Hugh  himfelf;  and  at  lart,  in  9^7,  he 
was  totally  deprived  of  the  regal  power  by  Berenga- 
fius,  grandfen  to  the  firft  king  of  that  name;  foon 
after  which  he  retired  into  Burgundy,  and  became  n 
monk. 

Though  Berengariui  was  that  poffefled  of  the  fo- 
preme  power,  he  did  not  affume  the  title  of  til! 
after  the  death  of  l.ctharius,  which  happened  in  9^0  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  Ttly  was  inr^ed  hy  Henry 
dttke  of  Biwta,  ami  the  Hunjariana.  The  former 
took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  country  ; after  which  he  relutned 
without  Bokftatioo  iotu  Germany  t the  latter  made  a 
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fbriottt  imptiOD  i iod  Berenginui  beiog  aoabl«  to  alU>w  the  po|>c*i  fapremaqr  la  fpiritual  matterti  pUlnlf 
oppoie  thcni»  WM  at  Uft  oblij^  to  purchafe  their  de>  aflumed  the  forereignty  in  temporala  to  btunrelf;  and 
parture  by  iDoocy.  In  railiog  the  fun  agreed  upoo»  that  July  wu  for  upward#  of  )oo  year*  accounted  a 
boweirer,  Bcrengarmt  ii  £#id  to  have  been  more  op>  part  of  the  German  empire.  The  popeif  bowCTcri  by 


Che  H«nn*preifiTe  than  eves  the  Hunnriao#  thcmfrlve#.  Every  no  mean#  relifhed  thia  fupeviority  of  the  emperor. 

Ham  amT  indteidual*  without  diftiodioo  of  age  or  (ea,  wa#  The  latter  wai  hardly  ^parted*  when  the  pope 
obliged  to  pay  fo  much  for  their  head,  uot  excepting  nobn  XII.)  broke  the  oath  which  be  had  juft  be* 
**  even  the  poor.  The  churebra  were  likewife  robbed  \ ton  fworo  with  fo  much  folemoity } and  entered  6rft 
by  which  mean#  the  king  raifed  an  immenfe  fum  of  into  0i  alliance  with  Adelbert  count  of  Tufeany  to 
money*  to  bulheU  of  which  he  gare  to  the  Hunga*  expel  the  German#,  and  then  foliciied  the  Hungarian# 


riaoi,  but  kept  the  much  greater  part  to  bimfelf. 


to  invade  Italy.  Thi#  treachery  wa#  foon  punilhed 


Berengariu#,  not  yet  fatiahed,  wanted  to  be  pot  in  by  Otho.  He  returned  with  part  of  hli  armr,  and 
pofldEoo  of  Pbvia*  which  waa  held  by  AdcJaide«  tbe  aftemblcd  a council  of  bilhop#.  Aa  the  pope  did  not 
widow  of  Lothariua.  In  order  to  obtaig  bit  purpofe*  appear*  Otho  prttended  great  concern  for  hia  abfcocc. 
be  propofed  a marriage  between  her  and  bia  fon  Adel*  The  bilhopa  replied*  that  the  confciouTnela  of  hia  guilt 


be  propofed  a marriage  between  her  and  bia  fon  Adel 
bert.  Thia  propofal  waa  Kjedted  { upon  which  Be 


The  bilhopa  replied*  that  the  confciouTnela  of  hia  guilt 
made  him  afoud  to  Ihow  hinfelf.  Tbe  emperor  then 
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rengiriui  belirged  and  took  tbe  city.  Tbe  queen  waa  inquired  particularly  into  bia  Crimea  t upon  which 
confined  in  a neighbouring  caftle*  from  whence  Ihe  the  bilhop#  accufed  him  of  filling  the  palace  with 
made  her  efcane  by  a coutrivance  of  her  confeflbr.  lewd  women*  of  ordaining  a bilhop  in  a ftable*  ca« 

^'itb  him  and  one  female  attendant  (he  concealed  ftrating  a cardinal*  drinking  the  devU*a  health,  fcc. 
berfclf  for  fome  daya  in  a wood)  but  being  obliged  Aa  tbe  pope  Aill  refufed  to  appear  in  order  to  jufUfy  He  depofe# 
to  remove  foom  thence  for  want  of  food*  (he  applied  himfelf  from  tbefe  chargei*  be  waa  formally  depofed ) ^ 
for  protcAion  to  Adelard  bifhop  of  Reggio.  By  him  and  L.eo  the  chief  feCKtary,  though  a layman*  cleAed 
Ihe  waa  recommended  to  bia  uncle  Atbo,  who  had  a in  hia  fiead. 


flrong  cmfile  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Caooza.  Here 
(he  waa  quickly  befieged  by  Berengariua ; upon  which 
mciTengeri  were  difpatcbed  to  Otho  king  of  Germany* 
acquainting  him*  that*  by  capclling  Berengariua,  and 
marrying  Adelaide*  be  might  eafily  obtain  the  king* 
dem  of  Italy.  ThU  propofal  be  readily  accepted* 
and  manied  Adelaide;  but  allowed  Berengariua  to 
reuin  the  greatefl  part  of  bia  dominiona*  upon  condi* 
tioD  of  hia  doing  homage  for  them  to  the  kinga  of 
Germany.  He  deprived  him*  however*  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Friuli  and  marquifate  of  Verona*  which  he 
gave  to  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria. 

Berengariuv,  ihuv  freed  from  all  apprehenfion,  not 
crowned  only  opprclFed  hit  fubieda  in  a moft  tyrannical  manner* 
kinj;  of  but  revolted  againft  Olbo  himfelf.  Thia  at  laft  pro- 
em  ^ ror^&f  ruin;  for.  in  961*  .Otho  returned  with  an 

th«*wTft.*^  army  into  Italy,  where  he  #vaa  crowned  king  by  the 
archbilhop  of  Milan ; and  the  year  following  waa  crown  • 
ed  emperor  by  tbe  pope.  On  thia  occafion  he  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  hia  holinefv,  and  kifled  bia 
feet  with  great  humility  t after  which  they  both  went 
to  the  altar  of  St  Peter,  and  bound  tbcmfcivci  by  a 
folcran  oath,  the  pope  to  be  alvraya  faithful  to  the  em- 
peror* and  to  give  no  alBAance  to  Berengariua  or  A- 
delbert  hia  enemiea;  and  Otho,  to  coofuU  tbe  welfare 
of  the  church*  and  to  lefiore  to  it  all  ita  patrimony 
gianted  by  former  emperora.  Otho,  befidea  thia,  be- 
Howed  very  rich  prefenta  on  the  church  of  St  Peter. 
He  ordained  that  the  eledion  of  popea  (hould  be  ac< 
cording  to  the  canona ; that  tbe  clcAed  pope  ihould 
not  be  cooffcrated  till  he  had  publicly  promifed*  in 
prcfcncc  of  the  cmprror’a  commiflariea,  to  obferve  every 
thing  formeily  fpccified  with  r»ard  to  the  right!  of 
the  emprtura;  that  theCr  rommKuirieb  ihouJd  cooAantly 
refide  at  Rome*  and  make  a report  every  year  bow 
jufltce  wav  adminiflercd  by  the  judges  t and  in  cafe  of 
any  compUiuu,  the  commiffanea  Ihould  lay  them  be- 
fore the  pi>pc  i but  if  he  ueglefled  10  intimate  them* 
tbe  imperial  commifiaiiet  might  then  do  wbat  they 
plcafcd. 

Thui  we  (ee  that  Otho,  liowcrer  much  he  might 
Voi.  IX.  Part  U 


The  new  pope*  in  compliment  to  the  emperor* 
granted  a bull*  by  which  it  waa  ordained  that  Otho 
and  bia  fucceiTorf  Ihould  have  a right  of  appointing  the 
pope#  and  invefting  archbifhops  and  bilhopa;  and 
that  none  Ihould  dare  to  confecratc  a bilhop  without 
leave  obtained  from  the  emperor.  Tbua  w ere  the  af- 
fair# of  tbe  Ittliaoa  Aill  kept  in  the  utmoA  confufioQ 
even  during  the  reign  of  Otho  I.  who  appeare  to 
have  been  a wife  and  active  prince.  He  waa  ao 
fooner  gone*  than  the  new  pope  waa  depofed*  all  hi# 
decreei  annulled,  and  John  replaced.  The  party  of 
Leo  waa  now  treated  with  great  cruelty:  but  John 
waa  foon  Aopped  in  hia  career ; for  about  tbe  mtddlo 
of  May*  the  fame  year  (964)  in  which  he  had  been 
rcAored.  being  furprifed  in  Ixd  with  a Roman  lady* 
he  received  a bk>w  on  tha  head  from  the  devil  (accord- 
ing to  the  authors  of  tbofe  time*)*  of  which  he  died 
eight  days  after.  After  hia  death  a cardinal-deacon* 
named  waa  eleArd  by  the  Romans*  but  de« 

pofed  by  Otho*  and  baniAicd  to  Hamburgh.  ^ 

The  emperor  waa  fcarcc  returned  to  Germany,  when  The  lu- 
hia  fickle  Italians  revolted*  and  Tent  for  Adelbert,  who  ^hin*  revel*; 
had  fled  to  Corfica.  But  hnng  foon  reduced,  they  con-  J’**  ^ 
tinued  quiet  for  about  a year;  after  which  they  re- 
voltcd  again,  and  imprilbn^  the  pope.  Otho,  how- 
ever* provoked  at  their  rebellious  difpofition,  foon  re- 
turned* and  puniibed  tho  rebels  with  great  feverity ; 
after  which  be  made  fcveral  laws  for  t&  better  regu- 
lation of  tbe  city  of  Rome,  granttd  fevrral  privileges 
to  tbe  Venetian#*  and  ciufed  hi#  fon  Otho,  then  only 
1 of  *gc»  to  be  crowmed  emperor. 

Tlii#  ceremony  being  over*  Otho  difpatchcd  an  am- 
biAador  to  Kicephorua,  emperor  of  ConAantinople* 
demanding  his  Aep  daughter  Theophaoi#  in  marriage 
for  tbe  young  emperor ; but  upon  thia  aUiance  t^ng 
rejrAed,  ana  that  not  without  circumAaocea  of  tbe 
moA  atrocious  perfidy*  Otho  ioflantly  invaded  the 
countrica  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  entirely  defeated 
the  Greek  armv  in  thofe  parti.  Jo  tbe  meantime* 
however*  Kicephorus  being  killed,  and  his  throne 
uforped  by  John  Zimifces,  Otho  immediately  entered 
3 uti9 
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into  an  alliance  with  the  Utter,  and  eafily  obtained 
Theophania  for  lii«  &>n.  She  wa%  crowned  with  great 
f>}lematt7  on  the  8th  of  April  9691  at  the  fame  time 
it  i»  pretended  by  tome  autbora,  that  the  Greeks  re- 
Bounved  their  rights  to  Cal.ikria  and  Apulia  i though 
this  is  denied  by  others.  After  tlte  celebration  of  this 
marriage,  the  emperor  undertook  an  expedition  agatnil 
the  Saracens,  uho  Hill  rciided  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps; 
but  being  informed  of  the  death  of  feveral  nd)tes  in 
Germany,  he  thought  proper  to  return  thither,  where 
he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  the  year  973. 

State  of  At  the  time  of  OtboU  death  Italy  was  divided  into 
ltal>  at  the  the  province*  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  the  dukedom  of 
Bcnevcnio,  Campania,  Terra  Runiatia,  the  dukedom 
^of  Spolcto,  Tufcaoy,  Romagna,  Lombardy,  and  the 
martiuifatra  of  Acona,  Verona,  Friuli,  Trevifo,  and 
Genoa.  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  iilll  claimed  by 
the  Greeks;  but  all  the  red  were  cither  immediately 
fubjcA  to,  or  held  of.  the  kings  of  Italy.  Oiho  cm* 
ferred  Bcrjcvcnto  (including  the  ancient  Ssmniuui) 
on  the  duke  of  ih^C  name.  Campania  and  l.ucania 
he  gave  to  the  dukes  of  Capua,  Kaph-s  and  Salerno. 
Rome  with  its  tetrilory,  Ravenna  »iih  the  exauhate, 
the  dukedom  of  Spolelo,  with  Tufeany,  and  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona,  he  granted  to  the  pope  ; a’ld  re- 
tninrd  thercit  of  Italy  under  the  form  of  a kingdom. 
Some  of  the  cities  were  left  free,  but  all  tributary. 
He  appoinud  fcv»-ral  hercd*<ar)  maiquifatcs  and  coun- 
ties, but  referved  to  himfelf  tlse  fovereign  jurifdiction 
ill  their  terntorica.  The  liberty  of  the  cities  coufiiled 
in  a trccdom  to  ctioofe  their  own  magidrates,  lo  be 
judged  by  tlieir  own  laws,  aud  to  difpofe  of  ibcir 
own  revenues,  on  condition  that  they  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  paid  the  cutlomary 
tribute.  The  cities  that  were  not  free  were  governed 
by  the  comroilTaries  or  heutenanUuf  the  emperor;  but 
the  free  cities  were  governed  by  two  or  more  confula, 
aheraards  called  chufen  annually,  who  took 

the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  brforc  the  hi- 
ftmp  of  the  city  or  the  cm|)erar’s  Ltrminilfary.  The 
triltute  rxaclcd  was  called  Jodtnm,  1/  manjit^mf 

tUun.  By  the  foJentm  was  meant  a certain  quantity 
of  corn  which  lb<‘  cities  were  c^ltged  ro  furoilh  to  the 
king  when  marching  with  a:i  army  or  making  a 
prugrefs  throjgli  the  country  ; though  the  value  of 
. this  was  friqucntly  paid  in  money.  By  the  farma 

was  underrirod  the  expcnce  laid  out  in  keeping  the 
public  roads  and  bridge*  in  rep.iir  ; and  the  mnw/frira- 
tLuoi  included  thofe  expences  which  were  required  for 
lodging  the  troopa  or  accommodating  them  in  their 
camp.  Under  pretence  of  this  iatl  article  the  inliabi- 
tarns  were  fometimes  Gripped  of  all  they  poffcircd 
except  their  oxen  and  feed  for  the  land.  Betides  re- 
gulating what  regarded  the  cities,  Otho  dillribuied 
honours  and  poflcflions  to  thofe  who  had  ferved  him 
^ithfully.  The  honours  conGUctl  in  the  titles 
marqu'ut  cwntt  vtJvaJar^  and  valtaftn  i the 

polTcfDoni  were,  bciidcs  land,  the  duties  ariiing  from 
harbours,  ferries,  roads,  tifh-ponds,  mills,  fak-pits, 
the  ufes  of  rivers,  and  all  pertaining  to  them,  and 
fuch  tike.  The  dukes,  marquifes,  and  counts,  were 
thofe  who  received  dukedoms,  marquifaies,  and  coun- 
ties, from  the  king  in  hchi ; the  captains  had  the 
command  of  a certain  number  of  men  by  a grant  from 
the  lung^  duke,  marquiS)  or  count  ; the  valvaTurs 


were  fubordinaU  to  the  captains,  and  the  valvafias  to  Italy, 
them.  ’ . ^ 

No  fooner  was  tlie  death  of  Otho  I.  known  in  luly,  orcM^Oif 
than,  as  if  they  had  been  now  freed  from  all  reftraint.iu/binm 
the  nobles  declared  war  againU  each  other:  fome  c!  htppatxt 
ties  revolted,  and  chofe  to  ihcmfclrcs  confuls;  while  the 
tluminions  of  others  were  leixed  by  the  nobles,  who^^** 
ctmhrmed  their  power  by  errdlng  citadels.  Rome 
efpccialty  was  haraffed  by  tumults,  occaiioned  chiefly 
by  the  feditious  pra^flcea  of  one  Cineius,  who  prefTed 
his  fcllow'citizeos  to  lellore  the  ancient  republic.  .\s 
the  pope  continued  firm  in  the  intereds  of  the  em- 
peror, Cineius  caul'ed  him  to  be  ili^oglcd  by  one 
Franco  a cardinal  deacon  ; who  was  foon  after  re- 
warded with  the  pontificate,  and  took  upon  him  the 
name  of  Btiniface  Vll.  Anotlurr  Pope  was  cbofen  by 
the  fa^ion  of  the  count  of  Tufeany  r whobttnr  ip- 
proved  by  the  cm|>erur,  drove  Cioclus  and  B niface 
out  of  the  city.  Dilfurbaiiccs  of  a fimilar  k-iid  ttKik 
place  in  other  cities,  though  Milan  continued  quiet 
and  loyal  in  the  midil  of  ail  this  uproar  aud  coufu- 
fion. 

In  the  mean  time  Boniface  fled  for  refuge  to  Con- 
flauttnople,  uhcrc  he  excited  the  empemr  to  m.ike 
war  agaiull  Otho  1 1.  In  9'>9  an  army  was  accorJi.igly 
fent  into  Italy,  which  couqucixd  Apulia  and  Cilabria; 
but  the  next  year  Otho  entered  Italy  with  a fmmidaule 
army ; and  having  taken  a fevrre  revenge  on  the  au- 
thors of  thedidurbaners,  drove  the  Greek*  cntiiely  out 
of  the  provinces  they  had  Criaed.  H 'vin^  then  caufed 
his  fon  Otho  III-  at  that  time  a bov  of  tru  y<^ii  of 
age,  to  be  prodaimed  einp<ror,  he  die!  at  Rone  in 
the  year  983,  Among  the  regulations  made  by  ihit 
emperor,  one  is  . very  remarkable,  and  muA  give  us  a 
lirange  idea  of  the  inliahitauts  of  Italy  at  that  time. 

He  made  a law,  That  no  luhaii  ihould  be  believed 
upon  his  oath  ; and  that  in  auy  difpute  which  could 
not  be  decided  otlicrwifc  tlian  by  uitac.Tcs,  the  parties 
fliould  have  recoi  rfe  lo  a diul. 

Otho  III.  fuLxeeded  to  the  empire  at  twelve  years 
of  age;  and  during  liia  trLnority  the  didurbances  in 
luly  revived.  Cineius,  called  alfo  CrefetnUtu^  re- 
newed his  fchenc  of  relloring  the  republic.  The 
pope  (John  XV.)  oppoling  his  fehemes  wts  driven 
out  of  the  city  ; but  wai  foon  after  recalled,  on  hearing 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  emperor  for  afUiUnce.  A 
few  years  alter  Crefc^tius  again  revolted,  and  ex- 
pelled Gregory  V\  the  Tuccefibr  of  John  XV'.  j raifing 
to  the  pap^l  dignity  a creature  of  his  own.  under  the 
name  of  Jf>hm  XVI.  Otho,  enraged  at  this  i.ifult, 
returned  to  Rome  with  a powerful  army  in  99-8, 
fiegcd  and  took  it  by  aflaidt ; after  which  he  caufed  O0»o  UK 
Crefeentius  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  pope  he  had  Ut 
up  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  cadle  of  Sc  \n- 
gelo,  after  having  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  his  nofe  cut 
ofi*.  Four  years  after,  he  himfdf  died  of  the  fmall-p.ix; 
or,  according  to  foinc,  was  poilbncd  by  the  widow  of 
Creicentius,  whom  lie  hod  debauched  under  a prumife 
of  marrisge,  juA  as  he  was  about  to  puuiih  the  Romans 
for  another  revolt. 

Otho  was  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by  Hen- 
ry duke  of  Bavaria,  aud  grandfon  to  Otho  II.  Henry 
had  no  fooncr  fettled  the  aA'alrs  nf  Germany,  than  he 
found  it  neceflary  to  march  into  Italy  againd  Ardoiitn 
marquis  of  Ivrea*  who  bad  alTamcd  tlte  title  of  JCuij 
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Itttlr.  tif  Italy.  Him  he  <kfcatcd  in  «n  en^j^emoit,  and 
' » ""  ' was  himfclf  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  In  1005  } 

but  a few  years  after,  a new  contrll  arofe  about  the 
papal  chair,  which  again  required  the  prefence  of  the 
emperor.  Before  he  arrived,  l»owevcr,  one  of  the 
competitors  (Benedict  VIII.)  had  got  the  better  of 
hia  rival,  and  both  Henry  and  his  queen  received  the 
imperial  crown  from  his  hands.  Before  the  emperor  en- 
tered the  church,  the  pope  propofed  to  him  the  follow, 
♦jng  queftion:  “ Will  you  obferve  your  fidelity  to  me 
and  my  fuccelTors  in  every  thing  P*  To  which,  though 
a kind  of  homage,  he  fubmilted,  and  anfwertd  in  the 
affirmative.  After  his  coronation,  he  confirmed  the 
privileges  bellowed  on  the  Roman  fee  by  hia  predc- 
ceiTorv,  and  added  fomc  others  of  his  own  ; fiill,  liow. 
ever,  rcfcivifvg  for  himfdf  the  lovereignty  and  the 
power  of  fending  commilfarles  to  heat  the  grievances 
of  the  people.  Having  repelled  the  incurfions  of  the 
Saracens,  reduced  fome  more  rebellions  of  his  fnbjct^s, 
and  reduced  the  greatell  part  of  Apuiia  and  Calabria, 
be  died  in  the  year  1024. 

The  death  of  this  emperor  was,  as  ufual,  followed 
by  a competition  for  the  crown.  Conrad  being  chofen 
entperor  of  Germany,  wa«  declared  king  of  Italy  by 
the  archbilhop  of  Milan  \ while  a parly  of  the  nobles 
made  offer  of  (he  crown  to  Robeit  king  of  France, 
or  his  Ton  Hugh.  But  this  offer  being  declined,  and 
likewife  another  to  Wdliam  duke  of  Goienne,  Conrad 
enjoy'cd  the  dignity  conferred  on  him  by  the  archbi- 
fhop  without  molcdation.  He  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  M Monra  in  1026;  and  the  next  year  he  recet 
ved  the  imperial  crown  from  pope  Jcdin  XX-  in  pre- 
fence  of  Canute  the  ^cat,  king  of  England,  Den- 
maik,  and  Norway,  and  Rodoiph  III.  king  of  Bur- 
gundy. His  reign  was  fimilar  to  that  of  kis^prede- 
cclTdrs.  I'bc  It^iaus revolted,  the  pope  was  sxpelled, 
the  malecontcnis  were  fubdued,  and  the  pope  reitored  ; 
after  which  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany,  and 
died  in  1039. 

AS  Under  Henry  HI.  who  fucceeded  Conrad,  the  dif- 
turbanccs  were  prodigioufly  au«inenled.  P«>pe  Syl- 
cr«»ft.nd*r seller  II.  was  dnven  out  by  Benedict  who  in  hu 
Hear)  Ul.  turn  wns  expelled  by  J ihn  bilhop  of  Sabinum,  who 
afliimed  the  title  of  Syl^'rjter  III.  I hrcc  months  af. 
ter  Bknediit  w.is  rdUirvo,  ami  excommunicated  his  ri- 
vals { but  Coon  after  reUgned  the  pontificate  for  a fum 
of  money.  In  a ihort  time  bcj-rcclaimcil  it;  and  thus 
the  e were  at  once  three  popes,  each  of  whom  was 
fupporied  n a branch  of  the  pipal  revenue,  while  all 
of  ttiem  made  themfclvrs  odious  bv  thr  fcandaluus  lives 
they  led.  At  lalt  a priefi  called  Graxian  put  an  ctid 
to  this  lingular  triumvirate.  Partly  by  artifice,  and 
fiartly  by  prefents,  he  perfuaded  all  the  three  to 
renounce  their  pretenfions  to  the  papacy  ; and  the 
people  of  Rome,  out  of  gratitude  lor  (o  fignal  a fer* 
vice  to  the  church,  ehofi.  him  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Grr^ary  VJ,  Henry  III.  tcK>k  umbrage  at  this 
elc^ttnn,  in  which  he  had  not  been  confuited,  and 
marched  with  an  arm^  into  Italy.  He  depefed  Gre- 
gory, a*>  having  been  guilty  of  fimony  ; and  filled  the 
psp;.!  chair  with  his  own  chancellor  Hcidiger,  biihup 
of  Bamberg,  who  afl'iimed  the  name  of  Ckmtm  //. 
and  afterwards  confccrated  Henry  and  the  emprefs 
Agnes.  This  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  Remans 
iiaving  fworn  never  to  cicdl  a pope  without  the  appro- 
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bat  inn  of  the  reigning  rroperor,  Henry  proceeded  to  Italy. 
Capua,  where  he  ws*  vifit^  by  Drago,  Raiinilptius,  ' ' » ^ 

and  other  Norman  advenlurrri ; .who  leaving  their 
country  at  different  times,  bad  made  ihemfeUes  ma- 
fters  of  great  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Greeks  and  Siracens.  Henry  entered  He  invefts 
into  treaty  with  them  ; and  not  only  folemmy^  inveikd  ‘he  Nor- 
ihcm  with  lliofe  lerritorics  which  they  had  acquired  by 
conquclt,  but  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  excummuni  tunes  i » 
catc  the  Bencveniines,  who  had  refutVd  to  open  their  .U  xnd 
gates  to  him,  and  bcllow^ed  that  city  and  its  depend- t^-dibria, 
ciices,  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  upon  the  Normans,  pro- 
vided they  took  polTcflion  by  force  of  arms.  The  em- 
peror was  fcarcc  returned  to  Germany  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  II.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  the  apollofic  fee  by  Damafus  11.’; 
who  alfo  dying  foot)  after  his  elevation,  Henry  nomi- 
nated Bruno  bilhop  of  Tout  to  the  vacant  chair.  Tnis 
Bruno,  who  was  the  tmperoi's  rxlation,  immeiiately 
■{Turned  the  pontificals;  but  being  a modeil  ami  pious 
prelate,  he  threw  them  off  on  his  jjurney,  by  tl^  per- 
fuafion  of  a monk  of  Cluny,  name  Hilddrtn.'it  alter- 
wards  the  famous  Gregory  VII.  and  went  to  Rome 
as  a private  man.  **  The  emperor  alone  (fiid  Hilde- 
brand 1 has  no  right  to  create  a pope.**  He  accom- 
panied Bruno  to  Rome,  and  fccictly  retarded  liiselcc- 
tion,  iliac  he  might  arrt'>gate  to  himfelf  the  merit  of 
obtsining  it.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  to  bit  wilh : 

Brun'j.  wLo  Uy\  the  name  of  Lci>JX.  believing  him- 
frlf  indebted  to  Hildebrand  for  the  pontificate,  fa- 
voured him  with  hia  particular  friendlhip  and  confi* 
dcncc;  and  hence  originated  the  power  of  this  cuter- 
prifing  iDouk,  of  ohfeure  birth,  but  boundlefs  ambi- 
tion, who  governed  Rome  Ir*  f>ng,  and  whofc  zeal  for 
the  exaltation  of  the  church  occafiuned  fo  many  troubles 
to  Europe. 

JLeo  loon  after  his  elevation  waited  on  the  empe- 
ror at  Worms  to  crave  aludance  againll  the  Norman 
priiicc-B,  who  w’ere  become  the  terror  of  Italy,  and 
treated  their  fubje^s  with  great  fcvcriiy.  Hrury 
furnilhed  the  p'»pe  with  an  army  ; at  the  head  of  which 
he  marched  againll  the  Normans  after  having  excom- 
municated them,  acciimpsuied  by  a great  number  of 
b:ihi*ps  and  other  ecclclialllcs,  who  were  all  either 
killed  or  taken  prifonen,  the  Germans  and  Italians 
being  totally  routed.  Leo  himtelf  v.'as  led  captive  to 
Bcntvenio,  which  the  Normans  were  now  mailers  of, 
and  which  Henry  had  granted  to  the  pO]>c  in  excharige 
for  the  fief  of  Bamberg  in  Germany  ; and  the  apollo- 
lie  fee  is  to  this  day  in  polTciTion  of  Byneveotu,  by 
virtue  of  that  donation.  I'nr  Normtus,  however,  who 
had  a right  to  thu  city  by  a prior  grant,  rrilurcd  it, 
in  the  m:an  time,  to  the  princes  of  Lombardy  ; and 
Leo  was  treated  with  fo  much  refpe^i  by  the  conque- 
rors, that  he  revoked  the  fcntencc  of  cxcomniuulcaimn, 
and  joined  liisfaiklion  to  (he  imperial  invelliture  for 
the  lauds  which  they  held  in  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

Leo  died  fojn  after  hss  rclvafr ; and  the  emperor 
about  the  fame  time  caufed  hia  infant  fon,  afterwards 
the  famuuK  Henry  IV.  to  bedcc'aied  king  of  the  Ro-aciU<d 
mans,  a title  ilill  in  ufe  for  the  acknowledged  heir  offing  of  the 
the  empire.  Gebeiiaid,  a German  bilhop,  was  tleil*  ^®*^***“' 
cd  pope,  under  the  name  of  VtQ'.r  //.  and  cimfinned 
by  the  addrefs  of  Hildebrand,  who  waited  on  the  cm- 
petor  in  perloa  for  that  purpofe,  though  he  ditdained 
Bb  2 to 
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to  coafult  him  beforehand.  PerKapt  HiUcbrand  would  oarch  whaterer. 
“ » not  have  foood  ihia  uflt  fo  eafy,  hid  not  Henry  been 
lOToleed  in  a war  with  the  Huogariana*  who  prefled 
him  hardy  but  »*hom  he  obliged  at  laft  to  pay  a large 
tributCy  and  furntfh  him  annually  with  a certain  numlKr 
of  bghting  men. 

As  foot)  aa  the  emperor  had  finilhed  this  war  and 
othert  to  which  it  gare  rifcy  he  marched  into  Italy 
to  infpefl  the  conduS  of  bis  filler  Beatricey  widow 
of  Boniface  marquis  of  Mantusy  and  made  her  pri- 
foner.  She  had  mairied  Gozelo,  duke  of  Lorraioy 
without  the  emperor’s  confent ; and  contraAed  her 
daughter  Matilday  by  the  marquis  of  Maniusy  to  God- 
frey duke  of  Spolcto  and  Tufeanyy  Gozelo's  fon  by  a 
former  marriage,  l^is  formidablealliance  juAly  alarm* 
ed  Henry  1 he  therefore  attempted  to  dilfolTe  ity  by 
carrying  bis  hiler  into  Germany,  where  he  died  foon 
after  his  return,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
16th  of  his  reign. 

This  emperor,  in  his  laft  journey  to  Italy,  cooclo* 
ded  an  alliance  with  Contarim,  doge  of  Venice.  That 
republic  was  already  rich  and  powerful,  though  it  had 
only  been  eofranchifed  in  the  year  998,  from  the  tn* 
bate  of  a mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  which  it  formerly 
paid,  as  a mark  of  fubjedioo  to  the  emperors  of  Con* 
ftantinople  Genoa  was  the  rival  of  Venice  in  power 
and  in  commerce,  and  was  already  in  poflelfion  of  the 
ifland  of  Corhea  which  the  Cenoefe  bad  taken  from 
the  Saracens.  Thefe  two  cities  ingrofted  at  this  time 
almoft  all  the  trade  of  Europe.  There  was  no  city 
in  aay  rcfpcA  equal  to  them  either  in  France  or  Ger- 
48  many. 

toaWeof  Henry  tV.  was  only  live  years  old  at  bis  lather’s 
death.  The  popes  made  ufe  of  the  refpitc  given  them 
by  his  minority,  to  (hake  off  in  a great  mcafure  their 
depccdcDce  upon  the  emperors-  After  a variety  of  con- 
tens  about  the  pontiheate,  Nicholas  II.  a creature  of 
Hildebrand’s,  was  elcded  t who,  among  others,  paffed 
the  following  celebrated  decree,  viz.  iMt  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  cai^nali  only  Ihould  elefi  the  pope } and  that 
the  cleAion  (hould  afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  reft 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  **  faring  the  honour 
(adds  he)  due  to  our  dear  fon  Henry,  now  king ; and 
who,  if  it  picafe  God,  lhall  be  one  day  emperor,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  right  which  we  have  already  conferred 
upon  him.*’  After  this  he  entered  into  a treaty  with 
the  Nornun  princes  above  mentioned ; who,  though 
they  bad  lately  fwom  to  hold  their  pofleflions  from  the 
emperor,  now  fwore  to  hold  them  from  the  pope  ; and 
hence  aiofe  the  pope’s  claim  of  foveretgnty  over  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  Gennan-  emperors  in 
Italy  greatly  drminifhcd,  and  that  of  the  popes  pro- 
portionally czalted  ; of  which  Henry  foon  had  fuffi- 
cient  evidence.  For  having  affuraed  the  government 
bto  his  own  bands  in  the  year  107a,  being  then  22 
Hia  eonteftT^^^  fummoned  by  Alexander  H.  to 

wUh  the  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  fee,  on  account 
emperor,  of  his  loofe  life,  and  lo  anfwer  the  charge  of  ha 
vlng  expofed  the  inveftiture  of  bithops  to  fala  ; at  the 
fame  time  that  the  pope  excited  his  German  fubje^ 
to  rebel  againft  him.  The  re^Ii,  however,  were  de- 
feated, and  peace  was  reftored  to  Germany : but 
foon  after,  Hildebrand  above  mentioned  being  eleded 
to  the  pontificate  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VIL 
openly  affumed  the  fuperioiity  over  every  earthly  mo- 


He  began  with  excomnunicBtittg  kalp  " 
every  ecclcfiaftic  who  (hotdd  receive  a benefice  from  ‘ 
the  bands  of  a layman,  and  every  layman  who  Ihould 
take  upon  him  to  confer  fuch  a benefice.  Henry,  in* 
ftcad  of  refenting  thia  infolenoe,  fubmitted,  and  wrote 
a penitential  letter  to  tlie  pope : who,  upon  this,  con- 
defeended  to  take  him  into  favour,  after  having  feverely 
reprimanded  him  for  bis  loofe  life ; of  which  the  em- 
peror now  coofeffed  himfetf  guilty. 

The  quarrel  between  the  church  and  the  emperor  • 
was,  however,  foon  brought  to  a ertfis  by  the  flow- 
ing accident.  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  being  de- 
pofed  by  his  brother  Geyfa,  had  fied  to  Henry  for 
proceflioD,  and  renewed  the  homage  of  Hungary  to 
the  empire.  Gregory,  whoftvour^  Gryfa,  exclaimed 
againft  this  aA  of  fubmiflioo  i and  laid  in  a Letter  to 
Solomon,  **  You  ought  to  know  that  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  belongs  to  the  Roman  church  t and  leam 
that  you  will  incur  the  indignation  of  the  holy  fee,  if 
you  do  not  acknowledge  that  you  hold  your  domi- 
nions of  the  pope  and  not  of  the  emperor.”  Henry,, 
though  highly  provoked  at  this  declaration,  thought 
proper  to  treat  it  with  oegleA  { upon  which  Gregory- 
refumed  the  difpuie  about  iuveftitures.  The  predc- 
ceffors  of  Henry  had  always  coioyert  the  right  of  no- 
minating btOiops  and  abbou,  and  of  giving  them  io- 
veftkure  by  the  crofs  and  the  ring.  This  right  they 
bad  in  common  with  almoft  all  prince*.  The  predc* 
cefToraof  Gregory  VII.  had  been  accuftomed,  on  their 
pan,  to  fend  legate*  to  the  emperors,  in  order  to  in- 
treat  their  ifGfUnce,  to  obtain  their  confirmation,  or 
defire  them  to  come  and  receive  the  papal  fandion, 
but  for  no  other  purpofe.  Gregory,  however,  feat 
two  legates  to  fummon  Henry  to  appear  before  him  aa 
a delinquent,  becaufe  be  fUQ  continued  to  beftow  in- 
veftiture*,  notwithflanding  the  apoftolic  decree  to  the 
contrary ; adding,  that  if  he  fhould  fail  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  church,  he  muft  expeA  to  be  cxcommu* 
nicated  and  dethroned.  locenira  at  this  arrogant 
meffige  from  one  whom  be  confidered  as  his  vailal, 

Henry  difmiffed  the  legate*  with  very  little  ceremony, 
and  in  1706  convoked  an  affembly  of  all  the  princes 
•nd  digmfied  ecclefiaftics  at  Worms  } 'where,  after  ma-  The  mpe- 
turc  deliberation,  they  concluded,  that  Gregory  ha-  ror  dqialct 
ring  ufurped  the  chair  of  St  Peter  by  iadired  mean*,  (be  pe^, 
iofeded  the  church  of  God  with  a great  many  novel- 
ties and  abufe*,  and  deriated  from  his  duty  to  his  fove- 
retgn  in  feveral  fcandaloos  attempt*,  the  emperor,  by 
that  fupretne  authority  derived  from  his  pr^rceffoti, 
ought  to  diveft  him  of  bis  dignity,  and  appoint  ano- 
ther in  bis  place.  In  conrequence  nf  this  determina- 
tion, Henry  fent  an  ambaffa^r  to  Rome,  with  a for- 
mal deprivation  of  Gregory  { who,  in  his  turn,  convo- 
ked a council,  at  which  were  prefent  1 10  bifhopa,  who 
unanimoufly  agreed  that  the  pope  bad  juft  caufe  to 
depofe  Henry,  to  diffblve  the  oatii  of  allegiance  which 
the  princes  and  ftate*  had  taken  in  his  favour,  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  holding  any  correfpondence  with 
him  on  pain  of  czcommuoication  t which  was  immedi- 
ately fidminated  againft  the  emperor  and  hia  adhc- 
rents.  ” In  the  name  of  Almighty  Gud,  and  by  oovestpaw; 
authority  (faid  Gregory),  1 prohibit  Henry,  the  fon 
of  our  emperor  Henry,  from  governing  the  Teutonic 
kingdom  and  Italy  i I rcleafe  all  Chriftians  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him  } and  ftri^y  forbid  all  per- 
foo*  from  ferring  or  aUeadlog  him  asking  i”  The  cir- 
cular 
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Mf.  enUr  letter*  written  by  tbit  pontiff  breathe  the  fame 
? '■  ■'v™  ' fpirit  with  hi*  /entence  of  depoil^ion.  He  there  re- 
peat* fereral  tiaie*,  that  " biihop*  are  fuperior  to  king*, 
and  made  to  judge  them  !*'  exprefik>o*  alike  artful  and 
prcfumptuout,  and  calculated  for  bringing  in  all  the 
chorchmen  of  the  world  to  hU  ftandard* 

Gregory  knew  well  what  confequence*  wooU  fol- 
low the  thunder  of  the  church.  The  German  biihop* 
came  immediately  oter  to  hi*  party,  and  drew  along 
with  them  many  of  the  noble* : the  flame  of  civil  war 
ftill  lay  fmotherina,  and  a boll  properly  dire£led  wa* 
fofficient  to  fet  it  in  a blaze.  The  Saxon*,  Henry** 
old  enemie*,  made  ufe  of  the  papal  difpleafure  a*  a 
pretence  for  rebelling  againfl  him.  Even  Guelfe,  to 
whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
fupported  the  malecontenu  with  that  power  which  he 
owed  to  hi*  fovereiKn’* bounty:  nay.thofe  veiy  prince* 
and  prelate*  who  had  affifted  in  depofmg  Crrgory, 
gate  up  their  monarch  to  be  tried  by  the  pope } and 
hi*  holinels  wa*  folicited  to  come  to  Auglhurg  for  that 
purpofe. 

Willing  to  prevent  ihi*  odiou*  trial  at  Augfburg, 
Henry  took  the  unaccountable  refolutioo  of  fuddeoly 
palfing  the  Alp*  at  Tirol,  accompinied  only  by  a few 
domeftica,  to  a(k  abfolutioo  of  Pope  Gregory  hi*  of- 
prcflbr;  who  wa*  then  in  Canoza,  on  the  Apennioe 
5$  mountain*,  a fortref*  belonging  to  the  counief*  or 
Who  k »t  duebef*  Matilda  above  mentioned.  At  the  gate*  of 
Uft  wbliged  jiijg  place  the  emperor  prefeoied  bimfelf  a*  an  humble 
to  fubmir.  p^o^ent.  He  ilooe  wa*  admitted  without  the  outer 
court  j where,  being  ftripped  of  hi*  robe*,  and  wrap- 
ped in  fack  cloth,  be  was  obliged  to  remain  thrw  days, 
in  the  month  of  January,  bare^footed  and  fading,  be- 
fore he  wa*  permitted  to  kU*  the  feet  of  hU  bolinela  ; 
who  all  that  time  was  (hut  up  with  the  devout  Matilda, 
whofe  (piritual  direfior  he  had  long  been,  and,  at  fome 
fay,  her  gallant.  But  be  that  ai  it  may,  her  attach- 
meol  to  Gregory,  and  her  hatred  to  the  German*,  wa* 
fo  great,  that  (be  made  over  all  her  eftaic*  to  the  apo- 
ftoUc  fee } and  thi*  donation  it  the  true  canfe  of  all  the 
war*  which  fince  that  period  have  raged  between  the 
mperors  and  the  pope*.  She  poffclTed  in  her  own 
right  great  part  of  Tufeany,  Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio, 
^centta,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  and  almofl  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  called  the  patrimony  of  St  Peirr, 
from  Viterbo  to  Onrieto  j together  with  part  of  Um- 
bria, Spoleto,  and  the  Marche  of  Ancona. 

ITie  emperor  wa*  at  length  permitted  to  throw  him- 
Wf  at  the  pontiff*!  feet ; who  condefeended  to  grant 
him  abfolution,  after  be  had  fwrn  obedience  to  him 
in  all  thing*,  and  promifed  to  fubmit  to  hi*  foleroo  de- 
ciffon  at  Augfcurg;  fo  that  Henry  got  nothing  but 
difgrace  by  hi*  journey  t while  Gregory,  elated  by  hit 
triumph,  and  now  looking  upon  himfeif  (not  altoge- 
ther without  rcafoo)  a*  the  IcVd  and  mailer  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Cbriftendom,  faid  in  feveral  of  hi* 
letter*,  that  it  wa*  bis  duty  **  to  puU  down  the  pride 
of  kings.’* 

ThS  extraordinary  iccommodarioo  gave  much  dif- 
guft  to  the  prince*  of  Italy.  1‘hey  never  could  forgive 
the  infolcoce  of  the  pope,  nor  the  abjeft  humility  of 
the  emperor.  Happily,  however,  for  Henry,  their  in- 
dignation at  Gregory’*  arroCTnee  overbalanced  their 
deteftalion  of  hit  meannefs.  He  took  advanuge  of  this 
temper  j and  by  a change  of  fortune,  hitherto  unknown 


to  the  German  emperor*,  he  found  • ftroog  party  in 
Italy,  when  abandoned  in  Germany.  All  Lombardv  • 
took  up  arm*  againft  the  pope,  while  he  wit  raiffog  all 
Germany  againft  the  emperor.  Gregory,  on  the  other 
band,  made  ufe  of  every  art  to  get  another  emperor 
defied  in  Germany  ; and  Henry,  on  hi*  part,  leu  no- 
thing undone  to  perfuade  the  Italiina  to  eled  another 
pope.  The  German*  chofe  Rodolpb,  dukeof  Suabia,  Radotph 
who  wa*  folemnly  crowned  at  Mentz  \ and  Gregory,  rhofen  on- 
hefitatiog  on  this  occafion,  behaved  truly  like  the 
preme  judge  of  king*.  He  had  depofed  Henry,  but 
ftill  it  was  in  hi*  power  to  pardon  that  prince : be 
therefore  affeded  to  be  difpleafed  that  Rodolph  was 
coorecrated  without  hi*  order ; and  declared,  tliat  be 
would  acknowledge  as  emperor  and  king  of  Germany, 
him  of  the  two  competitors  who  (hoold  be  moft  fubmif- 
fire  to  the  holy  fee. 

Henry,  however,  trufting  more  to  the  valour  of  hi* 
troops  tlun  to  the  generofity  of  the  pope,  fet  out  im- 
mediauly  for  Germany,  where  he  defeated  hi*  enemie* 
in  feveral  engagement* : and  Gregory,  feeing  no  hopea 
of  fubmiffion,  thundered  out  a l^ond  fentence  of  ex- 
commuaication  againft  him,  conftrming  at  the  fama 
time  the  eledion  of  Rodolph,  to  whom  he  Tent  a golden 
crown,  on  which  the  fbllowiag  weH-known  verfe,  equally 
haughty  and  puerile,  wa*  engraved  : 

PHra  eUdix  Prtro,  Prtnu  Jiadema  Rodo^lio. 

Thi*  donation  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a moft 
enthuftaftic  anathema  againft  Henry.  After  depriving 
him  of frtngtb  in  eomiatf  and  condemning  him  nevfr 
to  Iv  vidoriojSt  it  concludes  with  the  following  re- 
markable apoftrophe  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul : **  ^kc 
all  men  fenfible,  that  a*  you  can  bind  and  loofe  every 
thing  in  heaven,  you  can  alfo  upon  earth  take  from  or 

five  to  every  one,  according  to  hi*  deferts,  empires, 
ingdomi,  principalitiet— let  the  king*  and  the  prince* 
of  the  age  then  inftantly  feel  your  power,  that  they 
may  not  dare  to  dcfpifc  the  order*  of  your  church  ; 
let  your  juftice  be  fo  fpeedily  executed  upon  Henry, 
that  nobc^y  may  doubt  but  be  falls  by  your  means, 
and  not  by  cKaoce.** 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effe£b  of  thi*  fecond  excom- 
muDteation,  Henry  afTembled  at  Brixen,  in  the  county 
of  Tirol,  about  20  German  biftiop* : who  a^ing  alfo 
for  the  bifhop*  of  L,ombardy,  uoanimouny  rcfolvcd, 
that  the  pope,  ioftead  of  having  power  over  the  empe- 
ror, owed  him  obedience  and  allegiance  ; and  that  Gre- 
gory VII.  having  rendered  himfeif  unworthy  of  the 
papal  chair  by  hi*  conduA  and  rebellion,  ou^ht  to  be 
depofed  from  a dignity  he  fo  little  deferred.  They  ac- 
cordingly degraded  Hildebrand ; and  defied  in  hi* 
room  Guibert,  arcbbifhop  of  Ravenna,  a perfon  of  un- 
doubted merit,  who  took  the  name  of  CUntmt  III, 

Henry  promifed  to  put  the  new  pope  in  poireffion  of 
Rome  : but  he  wa*  obliged,  in  the  mean  time,  to  em- 
ploy all  hi*  force*  againft  hi*  rival  Rodolph,  who  had 
rcaffemblcd  a large  body  of  troops  In  Saxony.  The 
two  armies  met  near  Merfburg,  and  both  fought  withDcTnteii* 
great  fury  ; but  llie  fortune  of  the  day  Teemed  inclined  *nd  kiUcdi. 
to  Rodolph,  when  his  hand  was  cut  off  by  the  famous 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  then  in  the  fcrvice  of  Henry,  and 
afterwaida  renowned  for  his  conqueft  of  Jerufalem. 
Dlfcouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  their  chief,  the  re- 
bel* imm^iately  gave  way  ; and  Rodolph  perceiving 
hi*  end  approaching,  ordered  the  baud  that  was  cut 
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oft  to  be  brought  him,  and  made  a fpceeb  to  hia  ofH- 
cm  on  the  occarmiit  whxh  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  cinpcror’a  affair*.  * Behold  (faid 
he)  the  hand  teiih  which  I to«»k  the  oath  of  allcgi* 
ance  to  Henry  i aod  which  oath*  at  the  inffigalion  of 
KomCf  I have  violated,  in  peihdtoufly  afpiring  at  an 
honour  that  vs’a*  not  my  due.” 

Thus  delivered  from  this  formidable  antagonifl, 
Henry  foon  difpcrfed  the  reft  of  his  enemies  in  Ger- 
many, and  fet  out  for  Italy  in  order  to  fettle  Clement 
in  the  papal  chair.  But  the  gates  of  Rome  being  fhut 
agaiiill  him,  he  was  obliged  to  attack  it  in  form.  The 
iiegc  continued  upwards  of  two  years;  Htnry  during 
that  time  being  obliged  to  quell  fome  infurreclinns  in 
Germany.  The  city  was  at  length  carried  by  atfault, 
and  with  di/Houlty  laved  from  being  pillaged  : but 
Gregory  was  not  taken  : he  retired  into  the  caUh  of 
St  Angelo,  and  thence  dcBed  and  excommunicated 
tlx  conqueror.  The  new  pope  was,  however,  cGiife- 
craicd  with  the  ufiial  ceremonies  ; and  caprefiVd  his 
gratitude  by  crowning  Hemy,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Roman  fenate  and  people.  Mean  while  the 
fiegc  of  St  Angelo  was  going  on  ; but  the  emperor 
being  called  about  foinc  affairs  into  Loml>ardy,  Robert 
Guifeard  took  a<lvatitagc  of  hi*  abfcnce  to  rcleafcGre» 
gory,  who  died  foon  after  at  Salerno.  His  lall  words, 
borrowed  frjtn  the  Sciipiure,  were  worthy  of  the 
greated  faint : ” X have  loved  juflice,  and  Itated  ini- 
quity ; therefore  I die  in  railc  !” 

bienry,  however,  did  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  death  of 
Gregory.  The  fuhfcquciU  (Kiprs  trod  in  the  paths  of 
thiir  prcdtceffor.  In  i loi,  I’afcal  lUrxcitcd  young 
Henry  to  tclicl  againll  his  father.  The  empetor  did 
ail  in  his  power  to  diffuade  him  from  procerding  to 
extremities,  but  in  vam.  The  young  prince  periilled 
in  his  rebellious  intentions  ; and  having  by  feigned 
fubmiflluni  ]>vcv.tiled  on  the  emperor  to  dilbxnd  his 
army,  he  treachcrouriy  feized  and  confined  him.  Hen- 
ry, however,  found  means  to  tfcajx  from  hi*  con- 
hnement,  and  attempted  to  engage  all  the  fovereigns 
of  Euiopr  in  his  quarrel  i but  before  any  thing  effve- 
ttial  eouid  be  doue,  he  died  at  Eicgc  in  the  year 
1 1 c/j. 

Dirpute  be-  The  difpute  about  inveftitiiirs  was  not  tcrminnied 
tvrcct.  ihe  j,j.  ^ep,fttion  and  death  of  Henry  IV,  His  fon 
Henty  V.  purfned  the  very  fame  conduct  for  which  he 
had  depofed  hi*  father.  Tafcal  oppofed  him  with  vio- 
Irncc  ; upon  which  Henry  gave  him  an  invitation  into 
Germany,  to  end  the  dllpule  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Pafeal  did  njt  think  proper  to  accept  ••f  this  invita- 
tion ; but  put  himfelf  under  the  prottttion  of  Philip  I. 
king  of  France,  who  undertook  to  mediate  between 
the  contending  parties  His  mediation,  however, 
proved  iocffcdual,  ard  Henry  was  prevented  by  the 
wari  in  Hungary  and  Poland  from  paying  any  further 
attention  to  the  affair  of  inviflitures.  At  lill,  having 
fettled  his  affairs  in  Germany,  he  took  .1  rrfolution  of 
gntno  to  Komc,  in  order  to  fettle  the  difpute  perfo- 
naily  with  the  pope.  To  give  his  arguments  the 
gr,at>  r weiffht,  however,  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
ail  army  of  Hc,ooo  meo.  Pafeal  received  him  with 
great  appearance  of  fiieoJfhip,  but  would  not'  renounce 
the  cUiiin  of  invcllilures ; and  Henry,  boding  himfelf 
deceived  in  hi*  expedUliuns,  ordered  litc  pope  to  be 
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feized.  The  conM  put  the  cilizeni  In  arms  to  defend 
the  pi>pe,  and  a battle  was  fought  within  the  waH-  or  • 
Rome.  The  flaughtvr  wa*  fo  great,  that  the  waters 
of  the  Tiber  were  tinned  with  bh>od.  I’lx  Romans 
were  defcateti,  and  Pafeal  was  taken  prifoner.  The 
latter  renounced  his  right  of  inveffiture  ; foleinniy 
fwore  never  to  refumc  it,  and  broke  his  oath  as  foun 
as  Henry  was  gone,  by  fulminating  the  fcntence  of 
exciuimmnicauaa  againff  him.  In  IM4  died  the 
countefs  Matilda,  who  had  bequeathed  all  her  domi- 
nions to  the  pi>pe,  as  we  have  already  obferved  ; but 
Hiriry  thinking  himfelf  the  only  lawful  heir,  alleged, 
lliat  it  was  not  111  Matilda’s  power  to  alienate  her 
ellates,  which  depended  immediately  on  the  empire. 

He  theieforc  fet  out  for  I.,oTObardy,  and  fent  amb^fla- 
dor*  CO  the  pope,  Ixfeeching  him  to  revoke  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  abovementiuned.  Pafeal, - 
however,  would  not  even  favour  the  amb.*iffadors  with 
an  audience  ; but  dreading  the  approach  of  Henry 
himfelf,  he  took  refuge  among  the  Norman  prince*  in 
Apulia.  Henry  arrived  at  Rome  in  1117;  but  being 
foon  after  obliged  to  leave  it  in  order  to  fettle  fo*ne 
affairs  in  'I’ufcany,  the  pope  returned  to  Rome,  but 
died  in  a few  days.  On  the  third  day  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  cardinal  Cnjeian  was  eleded  his  fucceffor,  with- 
out the  privity  of  the  emperor,  under  the  name  of 
Gtlijiutll.  The  new  pope  was  inftamlv  depofed  by 
Henry  ; who  fci  up  the  archbifhop  of  Prague,  under 
the  name  of  Gre^ury  Gelaflu«.|  though  fup- 

ported  by  the  Norman  princes,  was  obliged  to  lake 
refuge  in  France,  whete  be  died ; and  the  archbiftiop' 
of  Vienna  was  defied  by  the  cardinals  then  prefent 
under  the  name  of  C.tDxtut  If. 

The  new  pope  att-mpted  an  accommodation  with 
Henry  ; which  not  fucc'cding,  he  excommunicated  • 
the  empemr,  the  antipope,  and  Ins  adherents.  He 
next  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  honourably  re- 
ceived} and  Gregory  VIH.  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Sutn,  a flrong  town  g.nrrifoned  by  the  emprror’s 
troops.  Heic  he  was  bcfiegcd  by  Calixius  and  the 
Norman  princes.  ^’Iie  city  was  foon  taken,  and  Gre- 
gory thrown  imo  prifon  by  his  competitor ; but  at 
latl,  the  rtalcs  of  ll»e  empire  bring  quite  wearied  out 
with  fuch  a lung  quarrel,  unanimoufly  fiippliratcd 
Henry  for  peace.  Hr  referred  himfiif  entirdy  to 
their  dedlion  j and  a diet  being  affemhK'd  at  Wurlz- 
burg,  it  was  decreed  that  an  embaffy  fltould  be  imme- 
diately fent  to  the  pope,  dcfiring  that  he  would  con- 
voke a general  council  at  Rome,  by  which  all  difputei  jy 
might  be  dctenninrd.  I’his  w.is  accordingly  done,  .md  IJetcfim’ 
the  affair  of  invcHitum  at  length  regulated  in  the  ' 

lowing  tnanacr,  viz.  That  the  emperor  fliuuld 
communities  and  chapters  at  liberty  to  fill  up  their 
own  vacancies,  without  heftowing  inveftitures  with  the 
crofs  and  ring  ; that  he  (hould  tetEore  all  that  he  had 
iinjutUy  taken  from  the  church;  that  all  deflions 
fhuuld  be  made  in  a canonical  manner,  in  prcfcncc 
of  the  emperor  or  his  commiffan'es  : and  wlutevcr  dif- 
pulcs  might  happen,  fhould  be  refeirrd  to  the  dccifion 
of  the  emperor,  affificd  by  the  metropolitan  and  hit 
luffragran* ; th.il  the  perfon  defied  fti.>idJ  ryc-.ive  from 
the  emperor  the  invdtiture  of  the  fief*  and  feciilar 
tights,  not  with  the  croC,  but  with  the  feeptre  ; and 
fltould  pay  .illegiance  to  him  for  thefc  rights  only. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  the  uiual  dtibrden  tonk 
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ItiJy.  place  in  Italy  1 during;  whirh,  Roger  duke  of  Apulia 
■*  ' conquered  the  idind  of  Sicily,  a*ru:r.ed  the  right 
* of  creating  popes,  of  whom  tiieie  wco;  two  at  that 
titrve.  viz.  Inaocciu  It.  and  Aonclrtui.  R'gcr  drove 
out  the  former,  and  Lothario  emperor  t»f  Germany 
the  Utter,  forcing  Roger  himfeif  nt  the  fame  tine  to 
retite  into  Sicily.  The  emperor  tltrn  conducted  In* 
nocc-nr  b;i«.k  t<i  Rome  in  triumph;  and  having  fubdu'  vi 
all  Apulia,  CaUbiia,  and  the  teft  of  Roger'*  Italian 
dommioiiH,  treked  them  into  a principality,  and  be- 
llowed it,  with  the  title  of  <r'ir/r,  RcDai«d  a Ger 

man  prince,  and  one  of  hU  own  ri.Uttun*. 

In  ilic  reign  of  Conrad  lU.  who  fucceeded  I.otha* 
rio,  the  celebrated  factioca  called  the  Guel^la  and 
•See  CVifv/raw*,  arofe,  which  for  many  year*  deluged  the 
aodeijitg  ot  Italy  with  blu<Ml.  1‘hey  took  their  origm 
CiMitui.  jjypjog  a civil  war  in  Germany,  in  which  the  rncmie* 
of  tiic  emperor  were  llyled  Gye!f4n,  and  lii*  friends 
Giltiinet  i and  thrfc  name*  were  quickly  received  iu 
luly  UH  well  ai  other  part*  of  the  emperor's  dominions. 
Of  this  civ'l  war  many  of  the  cities  in  Italy  took  the 
advantage  to  fet  up  hir  (hemfclves:  neither  was  it  in 
tlir  power  of  Contad,  who  during  his  whole  rct.fn  was 
^ employed  in  unfucceLftd  cniUdes,  to  reduce  them  ; 
Iralv^in-  ***  U58  IVedcric  13aibarolTa,  fucceff'r  to  Con- 

•raded  Ky  rad,  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a very  numerous  and 
I-rcdcric  -^(]i  Jjfc’pUued  atmy.  His  army  wa»  divided  into  fc* 
JiArbu-oda.  column*  for  the  convinirncy  of  entering  the 

country  by  as  nuny  difiercai  rmue*.  Havo,;  pifTrd 
tiie  Alps,  he  reduced  the  town  of  ilicfcia;  w nerc  he 
made  fcviral  falutary  regulitions  for  the  preferva 
of  gr>od  order  and  iniliiary  difeiptine.  Continuing  to 
advance,  he  bchrged  Milan,  w’hich  furrenderc.’  at  dif* 
crclion.  He  w-a’i  cimvtied  king  of  Lombardy  at 
Mmiza ; and  having  made  himfclf  maUcr  of  all  tlie 
other  cities  of  that  country,  he  ordered  a minute  in* 
qmry  to  be  fet  on  fuot  conccrnltig  the  rights  of  the 
empire,  and  cxaAed  homage  of  ail  thofe  uiio  luld  of 
it,  without  excepting  wen  the  blflvnps.  Grievance* 
vrrrr  udr^ntd  ; nugidraciet  reformed ; the  right*  of 
regality  difculTcd  and  afcctlained  i new  law*  enabled 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and  the  en* 
CDuragrment  of  learning,  whuh  ‘n<>w  began  1 1 revive 
in  tht  fchool  of  lloljgna;  and,  above  all,  fubvafTd* 
were  not  only  prohibited  from  alienating  their  land*, 
but  alfo  compelled,  in  their  oath  to  their  loid*  para* 
mount,  to  except  the  emperor  nominally,  when  they 
fwore  to  ferve  and  alhll  them  againll  all  ihclr  enemies. 
'I'hc  pope  lo)k  umbrage  at  ihin  behaviour  toward^  the 
ccclcQaflics : but  rrcJcilc  juilihtd  wliic  he  lud  done, 
telling  hii  deputies  it  was  but  reafonable  they  (hould 
do  homage  for  the  llcf*  they  poHefled  ; as  Jefu*  Chrill 
himfelf,  though  the  lonl  of  all  the  foverrigns  iip<]a 
earth,  had  deigt^d  to  pay  for  himfelf  and  Si  Rclcr  the 
• tribute  wliich  waft  due  to  C;elar. 

Frederi'*  having  fent  coinminiiric*  to  fipcrinlend  the 
ele^ion  of  new  magillrate*  at  Milan,  the  inhabitants 
were  fo  much  provoked  at  this  lufringcmcni  of  their 
old  privileges,  that  they  infulted  the  imp'-nalids,  re- 
volted, anti  refufed  to  appear  before  the  emperur's  tri- 
bunal. This  he  highly  rifeuted,  and  refolvcd  to  chaf- 
tife  them  fevercly ; iBr  which  purpc»fe  he  fent  for  a 
reiriforccmcdt  from  Germany,  which  foou  after  arrived 
with  the  empreffty  while  he  biaifclf  ravaged  Liguria, 


declared  the  Milanefe  rehels  to  the  empire,  and  plim-  •^taly.  ^ 
dtred  and  burnt  the  city  of  Crema  which  was  in  al-  * " * 
liance  with  that  of  Milan. 

In  the  mean  lime,  pope  Adrian  IV,  dying,  two 
oppoUte  fariions  eUcled  two  perfons  known  by  the 
names  of  t'Uivr  If.  aad  /ilexander  HI,  The  empe- 
ror** allies  nmflaiiiy  acknow'ledged  the  pope  cKofen 
by  him  ; and  thofe  princes  who  were  ^alons  of  the 
emperor,  acknuwlidged  the  other.  Vidor  U.  Frede- 
itc's  pope,  had  Gei  many,  Uohvmia,  and  one  half  of 
Italy,  on  his  fide  ; while  the  rell  fubmiued  to  Aiex- 
ainler  III.  The  emperor  took  a fevcrc  revenge  on  hi*  He  nkes 
enemies;  Milan  was  razvd  from  the  foundation,  and"***  h- 
fah  llicwed  on  its  ru  ns;  lUi-fcia  and  Placentia  were 

difmanth  d ; and  ihr  other  citie*  which  had  taken  part  ’ 

with  them  were  dcpr*ve»i  of  ihcir  privileges.  Alexan- 
der 111.  however,  who  had  excited  the  revolt,  returned 
to  Ui>me  after  the  d.ath  of  iiis  rival ; and  at  hit  re- 
turn i)u  civil  war  was  renewed.  The  emperor  caufed 
another  pijpe,  and  after  his  death  a third,  to  be  elec- 
ted. AlcxHiider  then  fled  to  France,  t le  common  a- 
fylum  of  every  pope  who  was  oppreiLd  by  the  empe- 
rors ; but  tlw:  flimesof  civil  difeord  which  he  had  rai- 
fed  couiiiiucd  daily  Co  fprearl.  In  u68,  the  citicft 
of  luly,  fnppoiud  by  the  Greek  emperor  and  iht 
king  of  -iicily,  cutued  into  an  afTociation  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberties  ; and  the  pope’s  party  at  len'^h 
prevailed.  In  1 176,  the  imperial  army,  worn  out  by 
faiiroe*  an«l  dirrsi"  s was  defeated  by  the  confederates, 
and  Frederic  liimlclf  narrowly  rfeaped.  ■ About  the 
fame  time,  h^  was  defeated  at  fta  by  the  Venctiiiis; 
and  hlft  eldcil  fon  Henry*,  who  commanded  hit  dert, 
fvll  into  (he  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  poj^,  in  ho- 
nour ot  this  victory,  failed  out  into  the  open  fca,  ac- 
companied by  the  whole  ftnate ; ami  after  having  pro- 
nounced a thoufind  benedicitons  na  that  element,  threw 
into  it  a ring  as  a mark  of  his  gratitude  and  aife^ion. 

Hence  the  origin  of  that  ccremo.ny  which  ia  annually 
performed  by  iKc  Veiutians,  under  the  notion  of  eipou- 
iing  the  Adriatic.  Thefe  misfirtunes  difoofed  the 
emperor  towards  a reconciliation  with  the  p^x;  : but, 
reckoning  it  below  hb  dignity  to  make  an  advance,  he 
rallied  his  troops,  and  exerted  hi.tifclf  with  fo  much 
vigour  in  repairing  his  h>fs,  that  the  confederates  were 
defeated  in  a battle  ; after  which  he  made  propofallof 
peace,  which  were  now  joyfully  accepted,  and  Venice 
was  the  place  appoiottd  for  a reconciliation.  The  em-  Suhir.irs 
peror,  the  pope,  and  a great  many  princes  and  cardi- 
nal«,  attended;  and  there  tlic  emperor,  in  1177,  put 
an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  acknowledging  the  pope, 
kiiung  bU  feet,  and  holding  hU  ftinup  while  he  mount- 
ed his  mulr.  This  reconciliation  was  attended  with 
the  fubminion  of  sU  the  towncof  Italy  which  had  en- 
tered into  an  afToctalion  for  their  mutual  defence. 

'I'hey  obtained  a general  pardon,  and  were  left  at  li- 
berty to  ufe  their  own  laws  and  forms  of  government, 
but  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allekjuncc  to  the 
euipcrur  as  liicir  foperior  lord.  Cslixtus,  the  anti- 
pope,  finding  h-mfclf  aSaaJ.mcd  by  the  emperor  in 
confcquetice  of  this  treaty,  ma<lc  alfo  his  fubmiffion  to 
Alcxandtr,  who  receive!  him  with  great  humanity  ; 
and  m order  to  prevent  for  ihe  future  thofe  diilur- 
banccs  which  had  fo  often  attended  the  elections  of 
the  popes,  he  called  a geueral  council,  in  which  it  was  • 

decreed, 
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decreed,  ihit  no  pope  ftould  be  deemed  duly  elec*  Heniy  fooo  ftfter  •flemblcd  t diet  of  the  jmocei  of 
ted  without  h»vi&g  two-thirds  of  the  rotes  in  his  fn*  Germaor,  to  whom  he  expUined  hii  intentions  of  ren-  ^ 
Tour.  dering  the  impcrisl  crowu  hereditary,  in  order  to  pie- 

The  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  fettled,  Barbaroffa  rent  tbofc  difturbancec  which  ufually  attended  the  elec* 
returned  to  Gernuny  ; and  haring  quieted  fome  dif-  tion  of  em|^rors.  A decree  palTed  for  this  pur^fe  ; 
turbances  which  had  arifen  during  bis  abfeoce  in  Tla*  and  Frederic,  yet  in  his  cradle,  was  declared  king  of 

- ■ a _r. .t- T..« 


ly,  at  laft  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy 
Laad  ; where  having  perfonned  great  exploits,  be  was 
drowned  as  he  was  Iwimmiog  in  the  rirer  Cydnus,  in 
the  year  1 190.  He  wu  fucceeded  by  his  (bn  Hen* 
ry  VI.  who  at  the  (ame  time  became  heir  to  the  domi- 


the  Romans.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  being  folicited 
to  undertake  a crufade,  obeyed  the  iniundionl  of  the 
pope,  but  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  it  turn  out  to 
bis  own  advantage.  He  convoked  a general  diet  at 
Worms,  where  be  folrmnly  declared  his  refolotion  of 
nions  of  Sicily  by  the  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  employing  his  whole  power,  and  even  of  hazarding 
William  king  of  that  country.  After  fettling  the  af*  his  life,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  Co  holy  ao  enter- 
fairs  of  Germany,  the  new  emperor  marched  with  an  prife  1 and  he  expatiated  upon  the  fubjcA  with  fo 
army  Into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope,  much  eloquence,  that  almoft  the  whole  affembly  took 
and  to  recover  the  fucceflion  of  Sicily,  which  was  the  crofs.  Nay,  fuch  multitudes  from  all  the  provin- 
ufiirped  by  Tancred  his  wife’s  natural  brother.  For  ces  of  the  empire  enliAed  themfelves,  that  Henry  di- 
tbis  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affec*  vided  them  into  three  large  armies ; one  of  which,  un* 
tinns  of  the  Lombards,  by  enlarging  the  privileges  of  der  the  command  of  the  bifhop  of  Mentz,  took  the 
Genoa,  Pifa,  and  other  cities,  tn  his  way  to  Rome;  route  of  Hungary,  where  it  was  joined  by  Margaret* 
where  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  queen  of  that  country,  who  entered  herfclf  in  this  pi- 
by  Celcrtin  III.  on  the  day  after  Eafter  in  the  year  ous  ezpedition,  and  adually  ended  her  days  in  Pale- 
1191.  The  pope,  then  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  ftine  : the  fecond  was  aflemblcd  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 
had  no  fooner  placed  the  crown  upon  Hemys  head  embarked  in  a fleet  furnilbrd  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lu* 

<han  be  kicked  it  off  again,  as  a teftimooy  of  the  power  bee,  Hamburg,  Holfteta,  and  FriezUnd:  and  the 
refiding  in  the  fovereign  pontiff'  to  make  and  unmake  emperor  iu  peifon  conduded  the  third  into  Italy,  m 
emperors  at  bis  plcafute.  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Normansin  Naples  aad 

The  coronation  being  over,  Henry  prepared  for  the  Sicily  who  bad  rtfen  agamft  his  government, 
conqiteff  of  Naples  and  Sicily  { but  to  this  be  wci  op-  The  rebels  were  bumbled  | and  their  chiefs  were 
pofed  by  the  pope:  for  though  Celeftin  conhdered  condemned  to  perilb.by  the  moft  excruciating  tor* 

Tancred  at  an  ufurper,  and  defired  to  fee  him  deprived  turet.  One  joriundi,  of  the  houfe  of  the  Normaa 
of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  claimed  aa  a 6ef  of  princes,  was  tied  naked  on  a chair  of  red  hot  iron,  and 
the  fee,  yet  be  was  much  more  averfe  to  the  emperor’s  crowned  with  a circle  of  the  fame  burning  metal,  which 
being  put  in  polTeilion  of  it,  as  that  would  render  him  was  nailed  to  bis  head.  The  emprefs,  (hocked  at  fuch 
too  powerful  in  Italy  for  the  intereft  of  the  church,  cruelty,  renounced  her  faith  to  her  hufband,  and  en* 

Henry,  however,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  couraged  her  countrymen  to  recover  their  liberties, 
threats  and  rcmonffranccs  of  b's  bolinefs,  took  almoft  Refolution  fprung  from  dcfptir.  The  iiihabitanti  be- 
all  the  towns  of  Csmpanu,  Calabria,  and  Apulia  ; took  themfelves  to  arms  t the  emprrfi  ConAantia  head* 
invefted  the  city  of  Naples ; and  fent  for  the  GmoeCe  ed  them  1 and  Henry,  having  difmiffcd  his  troops,  no 
fleet,  which  he  had  before  engaged,  to  come  and  form  longer  thought  oecefTAry  to  his  bloody  purpofes,  and 
the  blockade  by  fea:  but  before  iu  arrival,  he  was  fent  them  to  purfuetheii  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  in  confequence  of  a dread-  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  condi* 
fill  mortslily  among  hit  troops:  and  all  future  attempts  tions  which  fhe  wu  pleafed  to  impofe  on  him  in  fa- 
upon  Sicily  were  iooffc^ual  during  the  life  of  Tat-  vour  of  tlie  Sicilians.  He  died  at  MclBna  in  i 197, 
cred.  (bon  after  thii  treaty  t and,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  pot- 

The  whole  reign  of  Henry  from  this  time  feems  to  foi  adminiflered  by  the  emprefa  ^ . 

have  been  a continued  train  of  the  mod  abominable  The  emperor’s  ton  Frederic  had  already  been  de- Diduiban- 
perfidics  and  cruelties.  Having  trcacheroufly  frtzed  dared  king  of  the  Romans,  and  conrequently  became oe* in  the 
and  itnprifooed  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  the  manner  emperor  on  the  death  of  bit  father ; but  aa  Frederic 
related  under  that  artiole,  r»o  fi8 — 130.  he  had  no  wu  yet  a minor,  the  adminidration  wu  committed  to 
fooner  received  the  ranfom  paid  for  hit  royal  captive,  hit  uncle  the  duke  of  Suabia,  both  by  the  will  of^aderk  IU 
than  he  made  new  preparations  for  the  conqneR  of  Si-  Henry  and  by  an  affembly  of  the  German  princes.  O* 
cily.  At  Tsnered  di^  about  this  time,  the  emperor,  ther  princes,  however,  incenfed  to  fee  an  elective  em* 
with  the  afltftaoce  of  the  Genoefe,  accomplilhed  his  pire  become  hereditary,  held  a new  diet  at  Cologne, 
purpefe.  The  queen-dowager  furrendered  Salerno,  and  chofe  Otho  duke  of  Brunfwick,  fon  of  Henry  the 
and  her  right  to  the  crown,  on  condition  that  her  fon  Lion.  Frederic’s  title  was  conBrmed  in  a third  affem* 

William  (hould  poffeU  the  principality  of  Tarenium  ; bly,  at  Arnfburg  ; and  his  uncle,  Philip  duke  of  Sua* 
but  Henry  ao  fooner  found  himfelf  mader  of  the  place,  bia,  wu  eledrd  king  of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  give 
than  be  ordered  the  infant  king  to  be  cadrated,  to  greater  weight  to  his  adminidration.  Thefe  twodec- 
bave  hisses  put  out,  and  to  be  conflned  in  a dun-  lioni  divided  the  empire  into  two  powerful  fadions, 
gron.  Tfie  royal  treafure  was  tran^rted  to  Ger-  and  involved  all  Germany  in  ruin  and  defolation.  In- 
many,  and  the  queen  and  her  daughter  confined  in  a nocent  III.  who  bad  fucceeded  Cdcdin  in  the  papal 
convent.  chair,  threw  himfelf  into  the  fcale  of  Otho,  and  ex* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emprefs,  though  near  the  age  communicated  Philip  and  all  hit  adherents.  This  able 
of  50,  was  delivered  of  a for,  named  Frtdfric ; and  and  ambitioui  pontiff  was  a fwora  enemy  of  the  houfe 
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ftAly.  of  Soiibii  { not  from  any  prrfoiial  animofity,  but  out 
■■  T ' ' of  a principle  of  policy.  ITiat  hoiife  had  long  been 
terrible  to  the  popci,  by  iti  continual  pofleflion  of  the 
imperial  crown ; and  the  acctdicn  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naplei  and  Sicily  made  it  ftiU  more  to  be  dreaded : 
Innocent,  therefore,  gladly  fetzed  the  prefent  favour- 
able opportunity  for  diveiting  it  of  the  empire,  by 
fupporting  the  cleAion  of  Otho,  and  fowing  divihons 
, among  the  Suabian  party.  Otho  was  alfo  patronifed 
by  hia  uncle,  the  king  of  England  ; which  naturally 
iocUned  the  king  of  France  to  the  fide  of  hit  rival. 
Fadion  clafhed  with  faction  ; ftiendfhip  with  intereft; 
caprice,  ambition,  or  refentroent,  gave  the  fway  ; and 
nothing  wai  beheld  on  all  handi  but  the  horrors  and 
the  mirerics  of  civil  wars. 

Meanwhile,  the  emprefs  Cenftantia  remained  in  Si- 
cily, where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and  guardian  for 
her  in&nt  fon  Frederic  II.  who  had  been  crowned 
king  of  that  ifland,  with  the  confent  of  pope  Cele- 
ftin  in.  But  (he  alfo  had  her  troubles.  A new  in- 
vefticurc  from  the  bdjr  fee  being  neceflary,  on  the 
death  of  Ccicilin,  Innocent  III.  his  fuccc^or,  took 
advantage  of  the  critical  iituation  of  affairs  for  aggran- 
dizing the  papacy,  at  the  expence  of  the  kings  of  Si- 
cily. They  pofTefTed,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
ihe  privilege  of  filling  up  vacant  benefices,  and  of 
judging  all  ecclefiaftic^  caufes  in  the  laft  appeal : they 
were  really  popes  in  their  own  iQand,  though  va(Tala  of 
hit  hoUnels.  Innocent  pretended  that  thefe  povrera 
had  been  furreptitioufly [obtained t and  demanded,  that 
ConfUniia  fhould  renounce  them  in  the  name  of  her 
fon,  and  do  liege,  pure  and  Ample  homage  for  Sicily. 
But  before  any  thing  waa  fettled  relative  to  this  affair, 
the  cmprcli  died,  leaving  the  regency  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  pope ; fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  preferibe  what 
conditions  he  thought  proper  to  young  Frederic.  The 
troubles  of  Germany  ftill  continued  } and  the  pope  re- 
doubled his  efforts,  to  detach  the  princes  and  prelates 
from  the  caufe  of  Philip,  notwithftanding  the  remon- 
(Irancet  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  proudly 
replied,  **  Either  Philip  muft  lofe  the  empire,  or  I 
the  papacy."  But  all  thefe  diffentions  and  troubles  In 
Euiupe  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  another  cm- 
fade,  or  expedition  into  Afia,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Thofe  who  took  tlie  crofs  were  princi- 
pally French  and  Germans : Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, was  their  commander  ; and  the  Venetians,  as 
greedy  of  wealth  and  power  as  the  ancient  Carthagi- 
nians, furnilhed  them  with  (hips,  for  which  they  took 
care  to  be  amply  paid  both  in  money  and  territory. 
The  Chriftlan  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  had  with- 
drawn itfclf  from  the  government  of  the  republic  : the 
army  of  the  crofs  undercook  to  reduce  It  to  obedience  ; 
and  it  was  bifieged  and  taken,  nntwithftanding  the 
threats  and  excommunications  of  the  pope. 

While  the  crufaders  were  fpreading  defolatloo 
through  the  call,  Philip  and  Otho  were  in  like  manner 
defolating  the  weft.  At  length  Philip  prevailed  ; and 
Otho,  obliged  to  abandon  Germany,  took  refuge  in 
England.  Philip,  elated  with  fuccefs,  confirmed  his 
elediun  by  a fecund  coronation,  and  propofed  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  pupe,  aa  the  means  of  linsUy 
cllahlilhing  his  throne  ; but  before  it  could  be  brought 
about,  he  fell  a facrificc  to  private  revenge,  being  affaf- 
floated  by  the  count  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  whufc  daugh- 
IX.  Pan  I. 
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ter  he  bad  promifed  to  marry,  and  afterwards  rvjeAed.  Itity. 
Otho  returned  to  Germany  on  the  death  of  Philip ; v ■"  ^ 
married  that  prince’s  daughter ; and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  pope  Innocent  111.  after  yielding  to  the  holy 
fee  the  lung  difputed  Inheritance  of  the  enuntefs  Ma- 
tilda, and  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Italian  cities.  But  thefe  conccffiont,  as  far  at  lead  as 
regarded  the  pope,  were  only  a facnfice  to  prefent  po- 
licy : Otho,  therefore,  no  fooncr  found  himfclf  in  a 
condition  to  ad  offenfively,  than  he  refumed  his  grant; 
and  in  1210  not  only  recovered  the  poncffions  of  the 
empire,  but  made  hoftile  incurftons  into  Apulia,  ra- 
vaging the  dominions  of  young  Frederic  king  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  who  was  under  the  protedion  of  the 
holy  fee.  For  this  reafon  he  was  excommunicated  by 
Innocent;  and  Frederic,  now  17  years  of  age,  was 
ekded  emperor  by  a diet  of  the  German  princes.  O- 
tho,  however,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  finding  his 
party  dill  confiderable,  and  not  doubting  but  he  (hould 
be  able  to  bumble  his  rival  by  means  of  his  fuperior 
force,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  uncle  John 
king  of  England,  againll  Philip  Augullus  king  of 
France,  A.  1).  1213.  The  unfortunate  battle  of  Bou- 
vines,  where  the  confederates  were  defeated,  completed 
the  fate  of  Otho.  He  attempted  to  retreat  into  Ger- 
many, but  was  prevented  by  young  Frederic  ; who 
had  marched  into  the  empire  at  the  head  of  a power- 
ful army,  and  was  every  where  received  with  open 
arma.  Thus  abandoned  by  all  the  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, and  altogether  without  recourfe,  Otho  retired  to 
Brunfwick,  where  he  lived  four  years  as  a private  man, 
dedicating  his  time  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

Frederic  11.  being  now  univerfally  acknowledged 
emperor,  was  crowned  at  Aix  la-ChapclIe  in  1215, 
with  great  magnificence;  when,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  favour  of  the  pope,  he  added  to  the  other  fblemni- 
ties  of  his  coronatiou  a vow  to  go  in  perfon  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  bath  been  already 
taken  notice  of  under  the  article  Ckoissde.  The  em- 
peror had,  00  various  pretences,  refufed  to  go  into  the 
eaft  ; and  in  1225,  the  pope,  incenfed  at  the  lofs  of 
Damietta,  wrote  a fevere  letter  to  him,  taxing  him  Hi«  quarrel 
with  having  (acrificed  the  interefis  of  Chrifiiaoity  by  «ith  the 
delaying  fo  long  the  performance  of  his  vow,  and 
threatening  him  with  immediate  excommunication  if  he 
did  not  inllantly  depart  with  an  army  into  Afia.  Frede- 
ric, exafperated  at  thefe  reproaches,  renounced  all  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome  ; renewed  bi'i  cc- 
clefiafiicai jurifdi^ion  in  Sicily;  tilled  up  vacant  feet 
and  benefices ; and  expelled  fume  bilhops,  who  were 
creatures  of  the  pope,  on  pretence  of  their  being  con- 
cerned in  pra&ices  againll  the  Hate. 

'I'be  pope  at  firtl  threatened  the  emperor  with  the 
thunder  of  the  church,  for  prefuming  to  lift  up  hit 
band  againll  the  fau&uary  ; but  finding  Frederic  not 
to  be  intimidated,  he  became  fenfible  of  hts  own  im- 
prudence in  wantonly  incurring  the  refentment  of  fo 
powerful  a prince,  and  thought  proper  to  fouthe  him 
by  fubmiflive  apologies  and  gentle  exhortations.  I'hey 
were  accordingly  recouciled,  and  conferred  togctlier  at 
Veroli  in  1226;  where  the  emperor,  as  a proof  of  his 
fincere  ailachrocnt  to  the  church,  pubhlhcd  fume  very 
feverc  edidts  agaioH  herefy,  which  feetn  to  have  autho* 
rifed  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition.  A foltrcnu  aficrnbly 
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wai  aflerwtrdi  held  at  Ferentino,  where  both  tlie  pope 
and  the  emperor  were  prcfeni,  together  with  John  de 
Bricnnc,  titular  king  of  Jerulalem,  who  was  come  to 
Europe  to  demand  fuccoiirs  againft  the  loMan  of  E* 
gypt.  John  had  ao  only  daughter  named  Toland^^ 
whom  he  propofrd  as  a wife  to  the  emperor,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Jcrufalem  as  her  dower,  on  condition  that 
Frederic  thouid  within  two  yeara  perform  the  vow 
he  had  made  to  lead  an  army  into  the  Holy  Ltr.d.  Fre* 
deric  married  her  on  thefe  terms,  becaufe  he  chnfc  to 
Icafe  the  p»^pc;  and  fince  that  lime  the  kintr*  of  Sicily 
av<  taken  the  title  of  of  Jfru/ttlem,  But  the  cm* 
peror  wav  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  conquer  his  wifc*s  por* 
tion,  having  buiirefi  of  more  tmp<Ktaiicc  on  his  hands  at 
home.  The  chief  cities  of  l<ombardy  had  entered 
into  a fccret  league,  with  a view  to  renounce  his  au* 
thoiity.  He  convoked  a diet  at  Cnmoiia,  where  all 
the  German  and  lt;ilian  imhlrmcn  were  fummuned  to 
attend.  A variety  of  fubjeds  were  there  difeuffed; 
but  nothing  of  confequence  was  fettled.  An  accom- 
modation, Itowever,  was  Toon  after  brought  about  by 
the  mediation  of  the  pope;  who,  as  umpire  of  the 
difpute,  decreed,  that  the  empenir  fhould  lay  afidc  his 
irfciittncnt  againd  the  confederate  towns,  and  that  the 
towns  (huuld  fumllh  and  maintain  4&0  knights  for  the 
rclirf  of  the  Holy  1-and. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  Honoilus  reminded 
the  emperor  of  his  vow  1 Frederic  promiiVd  compli- 
ance : but  hicholinefs  died  before  he  could  fee  the  exe- 
cution of  a project  which  he  feemed  to  have  fo  much 
at  heart.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  papal  chair  by 
Gregory  IX.  brother  of  Innocent  ill.  ; who,  pur- 
filing  the  fame  line  of  policy,  urged  the  departure  of 
Frederic  for  the  holy  hnd  ; and  finding  the  emperor 
Aid  backward,  declared  him  Incapable  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  as  having  incurred  the  fcntcncc  of  excommu- 
nication. Frederic,  incenfcd  at  fuch  infoleocc,  ravaged 
the  patrimony  of  St  Peter;  and  was  adlually  excum- 
municated.  The  animofity  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibcllincs  revived  ; the  pope  was  obliged  to-  quit 
Rome  ( and  Italy  became  a fccne  of  war  and  defolation, 
or  rather  of  an  hundred  civil  wars;  which,  by  inflaming 
the  minds  and  exciting  the  refentment  of  the  Italian 
princes,  accuflomed  them  but  too  much  to  the  horrid 
pra^ices  of  poifoning  and  afTaHination. 

During  thefe  iranfaifions,  Frederic,  In  order  to  re- 
move  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  troubles,  and  gr.itify  the 
ptejudices  of  a fupcrfiitious  age,  by  the  advice  of  hia 
friends  rcfoJvcd  to  perform  hia  vow:  and  he  accord- 
Hii  eipr-  ingly  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  llie  affairs  of 
tfition  to  (o  til,;  management  of  Kenaldo  duke  of  Spoleto. 

The  pope  prohibited  his  depaiture  before  he  fhould  be 
' abfolvcd  from  the  cenfures  of  the  church ; but  Frederic 
went  in  contempt  of  the  church,  and  fucceeded  better 
than  any  perfon  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  did 
not  indeed  defolttc  Afia,  and  gratify  the  barbarous 
2cal  of  the  times  by  fpilUng  the  blood  of  infidels ; but 
he  concluded  a treaty  with  Mdiden,  fuldan  of  Eirypt 
and  mafier  of  Syria;  by  which  the  end  of  his  expedi- 
tion feemed  fully  aofwcrcd.  'I’he  fuldan  ceded  to  him 
Jcrufalem  and  its  territory  as  far  as  Joppa  ; Beth- 
lehem, Na?.arelh,  and  all  the  country  between  Jerufa- 
lem  and  Plolemais  ; Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing urriiotics;  in  return  forwhich,  the  emperor  grant- 
ed the  Saracens  a truce  of  ten  feats;  and  in  1230 


prudently  retunied  to  Italy,  where  hia  prefence  was 
much  wanted.  " " « 

Frederic’s  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  eaA,  waa 
one  continued  quarrel  with  the  popes.  The  cities  of 
X-ombardy  had  revolted  during  his  abfence,  at  the  in- 
fUgatinn  of  Gregory  IX.;  and  lieforc  they  could  be 
reduced,  the  fiimc  pontiff  excited  the  emperor’s  foa 
Henrji,  who  Had  been  clewed  king  of  the  Knmans,  to 
rebel  agaiufl  his  father.  The  rebellion  was  fupprdTcd, 
the  prince  was  coniined,  and  the  emperor  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  affuciated  towns.  But  his 
troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  'Hie  pope  excommunica- 
ted him  anew,  and  fent  a bull,  filled  with  the  molt 
abfurd  and  ridiculous  language,  into  Germany,  in  order 
to  faw  dirifioR  between  Frederic  and  the  princes  of  tlie 
empire. 

Frcdeiic  retorted  in  the  fame  Araio,  in  Ins  apology 
to  the  prince*  nf  Germany,  calling  Gregiiry  tire  Grtat 
the  Aittkbr^y  &c.  The  emperrur's  apol  ogy 
was  fuAained  in  Germany ; and  finding  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  that  quarter,  he  refulved  to  take 
ample  vengeance  on  the  {to;te  and  his  alfociates.  For 
that  purpofc  he  marched  to  Rome,  wlierc  l>e  thought 
his  party  was  (Irong  enough  to  procure  him  admifllon  ; 
but  this  favourite  fcheme  was  defeated  by  the  aflivity 
of  Gregory,  who  ordered  a crufade  to  be  preached 
againA  the  emperor,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Chrittian  faith; 
a Aep  which  incenfed  Frederic  fo  much,  that  he  <»r- 
dered  all  his  prifoners  who  wore  the  crofs  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  mod  cruel  tortures.  The  two  factions  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  continued  to  rage  with 
greater  violence  than  ever,  iovoiving  cities,  diAriAs, 
and  even  private  families,  in  trotiblcs,  divifions,  and 
civil  butchery  ; no  quarter  being  given  on  either  fide. 
Meanwhile  Gregory  IX.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
the  fee  of  Rome  by  CclcAin  IV.  and  afterwards  by 
Innocent  IV’.  formerly  cardinal  Fiefque,  who  had  al- 
ways expreffed  the  greatcA  regard  for  tlic  emperor  and 
his  intcrdl.  Frederic  was  accordiriglv  congratulated 
upon  this  occafion  : but  having  moix  penetration  ihaa 
thofe  about  him,  he  fagcly  replied,  **  I fee  little  rea* 
foQ  to  rejoice ; the  cardinal  was  my  friend,  but  the 
pope  will  be  my  enemy.*’  Innocent  foon  proved  the 
JuAice  of  this  conjecture.  He  atlcmpied  10  negotiate 
a peace  for  Italy;  hot  not  being  able  to  obtain  frott»|, 
Frederic  his  exorbitant  demands,  and  in  fear  for  the  by  tt« 
fafety  of  his  own  perfoD,  he  fled  into  France,  affem-pope* 
hied  a general  council  at  Dyous,  and  m 124$  depo- 
fed  the  emperor.  . 

Conrad,  the  emperor’s  fccond  fon,  had  already  been 
declared  king  of  the  Romans,  on  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Henry,  which  foon  followed  his  confinement : but 
the  empire  being  now  declared  vacant  by  the  pope,  the 
German  bifheps  (for  none  of  the  pHners  were  pre- 
fent),  at  the  inAigation  of  bU  holintfs,  proceeded  to 
thecledlioD  of  a new  emperor;  and  thc7  chofc  Henry 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  was  flyled  In  derifion» 

7"Ar  king  of  Innocent  now  renewed  the  cru- 

fade  againA  Frederic.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  preach- 
ing fnars,  fince  called  Dominictmi^  and  the  minor  friars, 
known  by  the  name  of  CttrJklirrt  or  Francrfauit.  The 
pept,  however,  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  thefe  mea- 
furet  only,  hut  engaged  in  cnnfpitacies  againA  the  life 
of  an  emperor  who  had  dared  to  rcfiA  the  decree  of  « 
coDQcil,  and  oppofe  the  whole  body  of  (be  monks  and 
5 zealots. 
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zfaloti.  Fredenc*#  life  was  fevenl  tlrnr*  in  danger  of  Savoy  and  FUnder%  and  other  noblemen,  together 
■ V “ from  plots,  poifoningt,  and  afTaffinatiimij  which  induced  with  the  militia  of  all  the  imperial  towns  Italy  waa  ' 
him.  It  is  faid,  to  make  choice  of  Mahometan  triurdai  ftill  divided  by  the  factioM  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibe^ 
who,  he  was  certain,  would  not  be  under  the  influence  Iine«,  who  butchered  one  another  without  humanity  or 
of  tbr  . revailing  fuperflition.  remorfe.  But  their  conteil  was  no  longer  the  fame:  it 

About  this  time  the  landgrave  of  Tlmringia  dying,  was  nut  now  a flruggle  between  the  empire  and  the 
the  fame  prelates  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  creating  priellhood,  but  between  fa^ion  and  faction,  inflamed 


Italy. 


one  emperor  made  another;  ninirly,  William  count 
of  Holland,  a young  nublcmao  of  30  years  of  age, 
who  bore  the  fame  contemptuous  title  with  his  predc- 
ccITor.  Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  favoured  Frc- 
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by  mutual  jealoufies  and  animofleies.  Pope  Clement  V. 
had  been  obligcil  to  leave  Home,  which  was  in  the 
anarchy  of  popular  government.  The  Colonnas,  the 
Urlitii,  and  the  Romarf  barons,  divided  the  city ; and 
deiic,  feemed  now  to  defert  him.  He  was  defeated  this  diviiion  was  the  caufe  of  a long  abode  of  the  popes 
before  Parma,  which  he  had  long  befieged  : and  to  in  France,  fo  that  Rome  feemed  r(|ually  loll  to  the 
complete  his  misfortune,  he  foon  after  learned,  that  popes  and  the  emperors.  Sicily  was  in  the  pofrciTioH 
Il  f uarural  ion  Entius,  whom  he  had  made  king  uf  of  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  in  cnnfequence  of  the  famous 
SardinU,  was  worded  and  taken  prtfoncr  by  the  Bo-  maffacre  called  the  ShUian  which  delivered  that 

logiiefe.  illand  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  *,  • See 

In  this  extremity  Frederic  retired  to  his  kingdom  of  king  of  Hungary,  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
Naples,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army ; and  there  died  with  his  uncle  Robert,  fon  of  Charles  II.  of  the  houfe 
of  a lever  In  the  year  1350.  After  his  death,  the  of  Anjou.  The  houfe  of  £lle  had  cdablillied  itfelf  at 
affairs  of  Germany  fell  into  the  utmod  cunfulion,  and  Ferrara;  and  the  V'enetians  wanted  to  make  them- 
Italy  continued  long  in  the  fame  dilhufled  Hate  in  felvei  mailers  of  that  country.  The  okl  league  of  the 
which  he  had  left  it.  The  clergy'  t<x)k  arms  agaitill  the  Italian  cities  no  longer  fublided.  It  bad  been  formed 
laity  ; the  weak  were  npprelTcd  by  the  ftmng  ; and  all  with  no  other  view  than  to  oppofe  the  emperors;  and 
Law«  divine  and  human  were  difrrgarded.  After  the  fmee  they  had  negle^Ied  Italy,  the  cities  were  wholly 
death  of  Frederic*#  f»n  Conrad  who  had  affomed  the  employed  in  aggrandizing  themfelves,  at  the  expence 
imixnal  dignity  as  fuecenbr  to  his  father,  and  the  death  ' of  each  other.  The  Florentines  and  the  Genoefc  made 
of  his  competitor  William  of  Holland,  a variety  of  war  upon  the  republic  of  Piia.  Every  city  was  alfo 
candidates  appeared  for  the  empire,  end  Ceveral  were  divided  into  factions  within  itfelf.  In  the  midll  of 
eleAed  by  different  faftiona;  among  whom  was  thefe  trouble!  Henry  V'lf.  appeared  in  Italy  in  the 
Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  II.  king  of  and  ciiifed  himfelf  to  be  crowmed  king  of 

England  : but  no  emperor  was  properly  acknowledged  I^rmbardy  at  Milan.  But  the  Guelphs  had  con- 
lilithe  year  1273,  when  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapfburg,  cealed  the  old  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings,  as 
was  unanimoufly  raifed  to  the  vacant  throne.  During  if  the  right  of  reigning  were  attached  to  a fmali  cir- 
ihc  interregnum  which  preceded  the  cledtion  of  Ro-  clet  of  metal.  Henry  ordered  a new  crown  to  be 
dolph,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Hungary,  entirely  made,  with  which  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was 
frred  ihcmfelves  from  the  homage  they  were  wont  to  perf.irmed. 

pay  to  the  empire  ; and  much  about  the  fame  lime  fc-  Cremona  was  the  firft  place  that  ventured  to  oppofe 
‘ ‘ • • . - ^ emperor.  He  rcduc^  it  by  force,  and  laid  it  un- 

der heavy  contributicna.  Parma,  Vicen/a,  and  Pla- 
centia, made  peace  with  him  ou  reafonable  conditions. 
Padua  paid  s 00,000  cnrwns,  and  received  an  imperial 
officer  an  governor.  Tnc  Venetians  prefenicd  Henry 
with  a large  fum  of  money,  an  impetul  cmwn  of 


veral  German  cities  erected  a municipal  form  of  go- 
vemment,  which  ftill  continues.  Lub<c,  Cologne, 
Brunfwic,  and  Dantzic,  united  f(>r  their  mutual  de- 
fence again'.)  the  encruachmems  of  the  great  lords,  by 
a famous  affociation,  called  the  Hintfcjltc  ha^uf  i and 
ilwfe  towns  were  afterwards  joined  by  80  otherSi  be 
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longing  to  different  Rates  which  formed  a kind  of  gold  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  a chain  of  very  cu 
commercial  republic.  Italy  alfo,  dun'ng  this  period,  rious  wurkmanfliip.  Btefcla  made  a defperatc  rcfiit* 
afftjmed  a new  plan  of  government.  That  freedom  for  aucc,  and  fuUaincd  a very  fevere  fiege  ; iu  the  courfc 
which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  fo  long  Hnigglcd,  of  which  the  emperor’s  brother  was  fliin,  and  his 
was  confirmed  to  them  fora  fum  of  money  : they  were  army  dimioifhed  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  inhabitants 
emancipated  by  the  fruits  of  their  indullrr,  Sicily  like-  marched  out  under  the  command  of  their  prefec) 
Wife  changed  its  government  and  its  prince  ; of  which  Thibaiilt  de  Druffati,  and  gave  him  battle:  but  they 
revolution  a particular  account  is  given  under  the  article  were  repulfed  with  girat  l.ifs,  after  an  obflinate  eii- 
Siciuv.  gagemeni  ; and  at  luO  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  their 

From  the  lime  of  Frederic  II.  we  mnv  date  the  min  city  was  demanded.  From  Brcfcia  Henry  marched 
of  the  German  power  in  Italy.  The  Florentines,  the  to  Genoa,  where  he  was  received  with  exprelCons  of 
Pifans,  the  Genoefc,  the  Lucrans,  he.  became  indc-  joy,  and  fpicndidly  entertained.  He  next  proceeded 
pendent,  am)  could  not  again  be  reduced.  'Ihe  power  to  Rome;  where,  after  much  bloodihcd,  he  received 
of  the  emprror.  in  {hurt,  was  in  a manner  annihiUted,  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  cardinals, 
when  Henry  VII.  undertook  to  rcftorc  it  in  the  be-  Clement  V.  who  had  originally  invite)  Heoiy'  ii>io 
ginning  of  the  14th  century.  For  this  purpoCe  a diet  Italy,  growing  jealous  of  his  fuccefs  had  leagued  with 
was  held  at  Franrforl,  where  proper  fupplics  being  Robert  king  of  Naples  and  the  Urfini  faction,  loop- 
granted  for  the  emperor's  journey,  well  known  by  the  p«ffe  his  entrance  into  Rome.  He  entered  it  in  fpiie 
name  of  the  R<jma»  txuJ.i'witt  be  fet  out  for  Italy,  ac-  of  them  by  the  afliilance  of  (lie  Culunnas.  Now  mn- 
cumpanied  by  the  dukes  of  Auftria  and  Bavaria,  the  Rer  of  that  ancient  city,  Henry  appointed  it  a guver- 
•rchbi.'h.p  of  Trier#,  the  biRiop  of  Liege,  the  counts  nor ; and  ordered,  that  all  the  cities  and  Rales  of  I- 
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It&tf.  tily  (hould  pay  him  an  lonual  tribute.  In  thia  order  be 
^ ' cooaprehendcd  the  kingdom  of  Naplei,  to  which  he  waa 
going  to  make  good  hia  claim  of  fuperiority  by  arma» 
when  he  died  at  Beaevento  in  aa  ia  commonly 

fuppofed,  of  poifoa  given  him  by  a Dominican  friar, 
iu  the  confecr^ted  wine  of  the  facrament. 

State  of  The  dfjrtaof  Henry  VII.  were  unable  to  reftorc  the 
Ifilf  Cnee  imperiil  power  in  Italy.  From  ihit  lime  the  authotity 
tlut  lime,  emperor  in  that  country  confided  in  a great  mca- 

fure  in  the  convenirncy  which  the  Ghibclioca  found  in 
oppnftng  their  enemiea  under  the  fandion  of  his  name. 
The  power  of  ihe  pope  was  much  of  ihc  fame  nature. 
He  was  Icfs  regarded  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Chriftendom.  There  waa  indeed  a great  party 
who  called  thetnftlvea  Gutlpht  ; but  they  afledcd  this 
dilUndion  only  to  kerp  thetnfcUea  independent  of  the 
impcrialids  » and  the  Aates  arid  princes  wlio  called 
themrelves  paid  Uitle  more  acknowledgment  to 

his  boHnefa  than  iheitering  thcmfelvca  under  hia  name 
and  authority.  The  moft  defperate  wars  were  carried 
on  by  thedilfirent  cities  agaiult  each  other;  and  in 
thefe  wan  Calliuccio  Caftraccani,  and  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  an  Englilhmao,  are  celebrated  as  heroes.  A 
detail  of  tbete  tranfaeiionB  would  furoiih  rxvaieriaU  for 
many  volumes ; and  after  ail  feems  to  be  but  of  little 
impcrtancci  fince  nothing  material  was  effe^ied  by  the 
UtmolicITorts  of  valour,  and  the  belligerent  ilatcs  were 
commonly  obliged  to  make  peace  without  any  advan- 
tage on  either  tide.  By  dcgrcca,  however,  this  maitial 
fpirii  (uhfided  ; and  in  the  year  HyZf  the  Italiana 
were  fo  little  capable  of  rcbtling  an  enemy*  that 
Charles  VI U.  of  France  conquered  the  wh»ie  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  fix  weeks,  and  might  eafily  have  fuD- 
dued  the  whole  country  had  it  not  been  fur  his  own  im- 
prudence. Another  attempt  on  Italy  was  made  by 
Louis  XII.  and  a third  by  Francis  1.  aa  rcUied  un- 
der the  article  Franci.  In  the  reigns  of  LoulsXIlI. 
and  XIV.  an  obtlinate  war  was  earned  on  between  the 
French  and  Sp'iniards,  in  which  the  Italian  Hatea  bore 
a very  coniideiat>le  ihare.  The  war  concluded  in  1660, 
with  very  little  advantage  to  the  French,  who  have  been 
always  uiifuccififul  in  their  Italian  wars.  Die  like 
bad  fucctfa  attended  them  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in 
the  war  wliich  commenced  between  Britain  and  Spain 
in  the  year  1740.  But  the  particuiara  of  thefe  wars, 
with  regard  to  the  different  (htes  of  Italy,  naturally 
fall  to  be  confidered  under  the  hiftory  of  thofie  flates 
into  which  the  country  ia  now  divided  ; viz.  Sardinia, 
Milan  or  the  Milanefe,  Genoa,  Venice,  Tufeany  or 
I'loicucc,  Lucca,  St  Marino,  Parma,  Mantua,  Mode- 
na, Rome,  and  Naples. 

• ^ f **  dlfTerenl,  according  to  the 

Att,  e.  fituatious  of  the  ftvcral  couniriea  contained  in 

it.  In  thofe  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines  it  is  more 
temperate,  but  on  the  fouth  it  is  generally  very  warm. 
H'he  air  of  the  Campania  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Fcrra* 
refc,  is  faid  to  be  unbcalthful  ; which  is  owing  to  the 
lands  not  being  duly  cultivated,  nor  the  tnarfhes  drain- 
ed. That  of  the  oilier  pairs  ia  generally  )»urc,  dry, 
and  Iveahhy.  In  fuminer,  the  heat  ia  very  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  ; and  would  Ik  almoil  tninleraSlc, 
if  it  was  not  lonu-wKiil  alleviated  by  the  fea-breczei. 
The  foil  of  Italy  in  general  is  vciy  fertile,  being  wa- 
tered  by  a great  numUt  of  rivets.  It  produccia  great 
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variety  of  winea,  and  the  heft  oil  in  Europe ; excellent  itsh-, 
ftlk  in  abundance  ; com  of  all  forts,  but  not  in  fuch 
(deoty  aa  in  fome  other  countrlea } oraagea,  lemooa,  ci-  * 
trooa,  pomegranates,  almonds,  railEns,  fugar.  mul- 
berry-trees without  number,  figs,  peaches,  ueAarincs, 
apricots,  pears,  apples,  filberts,  chefauts,  dec.  Moil 
of  thefe  fruits  were  at  Aril  imported  by  the  Roipans 
from  Ada  Minor,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Syria,  .and 
were  not  the  natural  produi^  of  the  foil.  The  tender 
plants  are  covered  in  winter  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Apennines,  but  on  the  fouih  f»dc  they  have  no  need  of 
it.  I'his  country  alfu  yields  good  paflure  } and  abjimds 
with  cattle,  Ihcep,  goats,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  mules, 
and  horfes.  The  foreiU  arc  well  ilored  with  game ; 
and  the  momiiains  yield  not  only  mines  of  iron,  had, 
alum,  fulphur,  marble  of  all  forts,  aUbader,  jaf{Hrr, 
porphyry.  See.  but  alfo  gold  and  filver ; with  a gtcat 
variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  trees,  ftirubs,  and  ever  greens, 
as  thyme,  lavender,  laurel,  and  bays,  wild  oUvc  tri.Ck, 
tamarinds,  juniper,  oaks,  and  pines. 

A very  cxtcuiive  trade  is  carried  on  in  many  places 
in  Italy,  paiucularly  at  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Bolngna, 

Venice,  and  Naples;  the  country  having  a great  va- 
riety of  commodities  a.ad  manufjfturcs  for  exportation, 
elpecially  wiuc,  oil,  perfumes,  fruits,  and  (ilks.  Tra- 
vellers alfo  bring  large  fums  of  money  into  Italy,  he* 
fidcB  wliat  they  lay  out  in  pictures,  curiofities,  relics, 
antiquities,  &c. 

The  Italians  arc  generally  well  proportioned,  though  Drr/Jiip. 
their  complexions  are  none  of  the  belt.  As  t*>  drcis, 
they  follow  the  fa/hions  of  the  countries  on  whicli  they  'he 
border,  or  to  which  they  arc  fubjci^  ; namely,  th4>fc  of 
France,  Sp^in,  and  Germany.  With  refpe^v  to  their 
genius  and  Ulle  in  arcliitcfture,  painting,  carving,  and 
mulic,  they  aic  thought  to  excel  greatly,  and  to  leave 
the  other  oatious  of  Europe  far  behind  them  ; but 
ihclr  muiic  feems  loo  foft  and  effeminate  to  Jtferve  all 
the  praife  bellowed  on  it  ; and  their  houiVs  are  far  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  England  in  refpttft  of  convemence. 

No  country  hath  produced  better  politicians,  bifto- 
rians,  poeta,  painteis,  andfculpton;  wc  mean  fmee  the. 
revival  of  the  art.s  and  fciences,  cxcludvs  of  tiiofc  of 
ancient  times.  The  Italians  arc  very  aflable,  courte- 
ous, ingenious,  fober,  and  ready  wilted;  but  extreme- 
ly jealous,  vindidive,  Ufetvioua,  ccremonluua,  and  fu- 
perltitious.  In  refpcA  to  jraloufy,  indeed,  we  are 
told,  that  a very  extraordinaiy  change  has  lately  taken 
place  ; and  that  the  Italians  arc  uow  no  Icfs  indulgent 
tod  complaifant  to  their  wives  tlun  the  moil  polite 
bufbaods  in  France  itfelf.  In  their  tempers,  the  Ita- 
lians feem  to  be  a good  medium  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards ; neither  fo  gay  and  volatile  as  the 
one,  tiur  fo  grave  and  folcmn  as  the  other.  Boiled 
fiuils,  ferved  up  with  oil  and  pepper,  or  fried  in  oil, 
and  the  hinder  parts  of  ftogs,  arc  reckoned  dainty 
dilhca»  Kites,  jackdaws,  hawks,  and  magpies,  arc  al- 
fo eaten  not  only  by  the  ccmmim  people  but  by  the 
belter  fort.  Wine  is  drank  here  boch  in  fiimmcr  and 
winter  cooled  by  ice  or  fnow.  The  women  affeCf 
yellow  hair,  ab  the  Roman  ladies  and  courtezans  for- 
merly did.  They  a);o  uCc  j>a«nt  and  walhcs,  both  for 
their  bands  and  faces.  The  day  here  is  reckoned 
from  fun-fet  to  rnn-fet,  as  the  Atheninns  did  of  old. 

Xi'CH,  a cutaneous  distafe,  appearing  in  fmall 
* watery 
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wBtery  puftulct  on  the  Ikint  commonly  of  a mild  na- 
ture>  though  fometimei  attended  with  oblUnate  and 
dangeroui  I'ymptomi.  See  MiDicn«i*/ii<i^x. 

ItCH  ln/iS.  Sec  AcAavi* 

In  fpeaking  of  the  mjtrner  of  finding  thefe  tnfedls 
in  the  Itch,  FabrtciuiobfcrTes,  that  the  failure  of  many 
who  have  fought  for  them  has  been  owing  to  their 
having  txpcAfd  to  meet  with  them  in  the  larger  vc- 
ficus  that  contain  a ycUoivifii  Huid  like  pus;  in  thefe, 
however,  he  tdU  us,  he  has  never  found  them,  bui  in 
th  fc  ptifiules  oiilv  which  arc  reen.t,  and  contain  only 
a watery  fiutd.  We  mult  therefore,  he  obfervev,  not 
expect  to  find  them  in  the  fame  prop«irtionatc  number 
in  patients  w1k>  for  mnny  months  have  been  aifii^cd 
with  the  difeafe,  as  in  thofc  in  whom  its  appearance  is 
recent,  end  wjurc  it  is  confined  to  the  fingers  or  wrilla. 
The  caule  of  this  difference  with  refpect  to  the  piiftuleSt 
he  conjedures,  may  be  owing  to  the  death  of  the  lu- 
feet  attcr  it  has  dtpnfited  its  eggs. 

A fniall  tranfparent  vtficle  iK'ing  found,  a very  mi« 
nute  white  point,  dillin^i  from  the  furruunding  Huid, 
may  be  difcovcrcd,  and  very  often  even  without  the 
afiiltaace  ol  a glafs;  tills  is  the  infeO,  which  may  be 
cafily  taken  out  on  the  point  of  a needle  or  penknife, 
and  when  placed  on  a green  cloth  may  be  feen  much 
more  ditlindly,  and  obferved  to  move. 

The  author  remaiks,  that  even  befinx  fuch  a tranf> 
parent  velidc  is  formed,  we  may  often  difeuver  traces 
of  the  infect  on  the  fingers  or  hands,  in  a reddifh  tlreak 
or  furrow,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  acirus ; and  he 
adds,  that  it  is  even  more  ufuai  to  find  it  in  thefe  fur* 
rows  than  in  the  pultulea  themLUes.  He  ulia  us, 
that  a friend  of  his  at  Hanover  (who  had  the  itch  in  a 
flight  degree,  and  to  whofe  accurate  ioquiitcs  with  an 
excellent  mterofeope  he  acknowledges  himftlf  much 
uidebted)  found  feveral  infects  in  fuch  furrows.  Two 
of  the  longeU  of  the  furiows  were  about  an  inch  in 
extent.  They  (cenicd  to  be  thoroughly  dry,  but  ex* 
hibiud  here  and  there  very  minute  Hiining  and  tranf- 
parent  fpoti-  Thefe  fpoU,  however,  were  not  at  all 
elevated  above  the  furface  of  the  Ikiu  ; and  although 
fevual  of  them  were  upcQtd  and  examined,  no  rnfeCt 
* was  found  in  them,  'rhelc  furrows  he  lui  obferved 
only  on  the  hands  and  finger*,  having  in  vain  fought 
{or  them  on  the  legs  ard  utbci  parts  of  the  body,  in 
hie  children,  who  had  the  itch  in  a high  degree. 

ITEA, in  botany;  A genua  of  the  monugynia  or- 
der, f.<longing  to  the  pcniandria  data  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  tliofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful  The  petals  are  long*  arid  in- 
felted  into  the  calyx ; the  caplulc  unilocular  and  bi- 
vaivcd.  There  is  but  one  fpccie»,  a native  of  North 
Ameiica.  It  grows  ty  the  fidcs  of  rivers,  and  in 
other  parts  where  the  ground  is  moill.  It  rifts  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches 
g-rmlhed  with  fprat-fliaptd  leave*  placed  aitematcly, 
ai  d nightly  fawrd  on  their  edges,  of  a light  green  co- 
lour. At  the  extremity  of  the  branches  are  produced 
fine  fpikes  of  white  fiowtrs  three  or  four  inches  long, 
Handing  rrert.  When  thefe  fhrubs  arc  in  vigoui,  they 
will  be  entirely  covered  with  flowers,  f<  that  they  make 
a beautiful  appearance  during  the  flowering  fcafon, 
wliidi  is  in  July.  They  arc  propa>;aicd  by  layers, 
and  are  oot  injured  by  the  cold  of  tins  climate  ; but 
aic  apt  to  die  in  fumjaer,  if  they  are  planted  on  a dry 


gravelly  foil.  The  fhoots  (hould  be  laid  down  in  au*  hhsra 
tumn,  and  will  be  rooted  in  one  year. 

ITHACA  (anc.  ),  an  ifldnd  in  the  Ionian  ’**^°**. 
fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Epirus ; the  country  of  Ulyfleg,  ' 
near  Dulichium,  with  a town  and  pore  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Ncius.  According  to  Pliny  it  is  ab.»ui 
25  miles  in  compafs;  according  to  Artemidonis  only 
10  ; and  is  now  found  to  be  only  eight  miles  round. 

It  is  now  uninhabited,  and  called  yaibato. 

iriNERARV,  lTiit&aARiVM;B  journal  or  an  ac- 
count of  the  dillances  of  places.  The’moft  remarkable 
is  that  which  goes  under  the  names  of  yinicmimu  and 
A^.ihicus ; or,  as  barthiui  found  in  bis  copy,  Amkonlnui 
/E(h\tui  t a Chriftian  writer,  poflerior  to  the  times  of 
ConlUnline.  Another,  called  Hurofol^mitan^y  from 
Bjurdeaux  to  Jcnifalcm,  and  from  Hcraclea  through 
Auloua  and  R ime  to  Milan,  under  Conftaoline.  - 
Jitnerartum  denulcsa  day’s  march. 

iriUr>  pokTvs  (anc.  geog,),  the  eryx 
runty  fiidi  being  the  ciilHcuTty  of  afceitaming  lu  poli- 
tion.  li  would  be  cndlcfs  to  recite  the  feveral  opi- 
nions concerning  it,  with  the  feveral  reafons  advanced 
in  fuppurc  of  them.  Three  port#  are  mentioned  by 
Cicfar ; two  without  any  particular  name,  vr'z.  the 
Higher  and  the  Lower,  with  refped  to  (he 
Itiu4.  Calais,  Boulogne,  Si  Orncr,  and  Whitfaml, 
have  each  in  their  turn  had  their  fcvcral  advocates. 

Cxfar  gives  two  diflindivc  charadters  or  marks  which 
feem  to  agree  equally  to  Boulogne,  and  Whitfaud* 
namely,  the  Ihortntfs  of  the  pafTage,  and  the  fuiia- 
tion  between  two  other  ports;  therefore  nothing  can 
with  certainty  be  dclerutincd  about  the  lituation  of 
the  Portut  Ituu. 

ITFIGIUb  (Thomas),  a learned  proftlTor  of  di- 
vinity at  Lcipfic,  and  fon  of  John  ittigius,  profeffor 
of  phylic  iu  the  fame  univtrfity.  He  full  publtihvd 
A Trcatifc  upon  Burning  Mountains;  after  which  he 
became  a mioifler,  and  excicifcd  that  fuudioii  in  va- 
rious churches  there.  He  furiiilhed  fi^veral  ; apcis  in 
ibt  Lriptic  acts,  befides  piihliihing  fome  hiilurical  woi  ks 
and  dill'crtations.  He  died  in  1710. 

n YS  (fuh  hill.),  a foil  of  rcreiis  king  of  Thrace*, 
by  Procne  daugh:ei  of  I'andion  king  of  Athene.  He 
was  killed  by  hit  mother  when  he  was  about  fix  years 
old,  audfeivvd  up  before  his  father.  He  wa«  changed 
into  a pheafant,  his  mother  imu  a fwalii«M',  and  his  la- 
ther into  an  ow'L 

IIZEt-UiNTEPOr/O  FLl,  or  HvNCH.BAcKEoP’src 
Dot;,  a Mexican  quadruped  limilar  to  a dug.  It 
as  large  as  a Maiulan  dog,  the  (kin  of  which  is  varied 
with  while,  tawny,  an.l  t lack.  Its  head  is  fmall  in 
proportioo  to  its  body,  and  appears  to  be  joined  di- 
ixdtly  to  it  on  account  of  the  Ihoitiiefs  and  gieatnefs 
ol  IU  neck  ; its  eyes  are  plcaJing,  its  cars  l«iafc,  its  nofc 
has  a confidcrable  prominence,  in  the  middle,  and  its 
tail  fo  fmall,  that  it  hardly  reaches  half  way  down  its 
leg  ; but  the  charadcrillic  of  it  is  a great  hunch  which 
it  bears  from  its  neck  to  its  rump.  'I'he  place  where 
this  quadruped  mutt  abouitds  is  the  kingdom  of  .Vli« 
cbuacan,  where  it  i#  called  Ahora. 

irZEHOA,  an  anctent  and  handfome  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxnny,  and  duchy 
of  I'iolflein.  it  belongs  to  the  king  of  Denmark,, 
and  is  Rated  on  the  river  Stocr,  in  £.  Lung.  9.  ze. 

N.  Lai  54.  S. 
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*•*  IVA,  tn  botany;  A gmus  of  the  pentandra  onJcr, 

. belonging  to  the  mon<i‘cia  clafii  »t  plants  t Hnd  in 

the  nattinl  mediod  ranking  under  the  49th  order, 
l‘he  male  calyx  ia  cotnmtm  ami  triphyb 
Ions  ; the  florets  of  the  dife  mononetalrnis  aad  tpiio* 
qurfid  ; the  receptacle  disjdcd  by  fmall  hairs.  There 
is  no  female  calyx  nor  corolla  : but  hve  florets  in  the 
radius;  two  long  ttylci  ; and  one  naked  and  obtufe 
feed. 

IVAHAH  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  caroes  or 
boats  ufed  by  the  illanders  of  the  South  Tea  fur  fhort 
(xcurfions  to  fea : it  is  «aU-{idedand  Bat*hr>ttnmed> 
Thcfc  boats  are  of  different  fijtes,  their  length  being 
from  72  feet  to  10:  but  their  brraiUh  is  by  no  means 
in  proportion  ; for  thofe  of  ten  feet  arc  about  a foot 
wide,  and  thofe  of  more  than  70  arc  fcarcely  two.  The 
fighting  ivahah  U tiie  longed,  with  its  head  and  Hern 
conHdcrably  raifed  above  the  birdy  in  a femicircular 
form:  the  iiem  is  fomctiipes  17  or  i8  feet  high. 
When  Uicy  go  to  fca,  they  arc  fatlcmd  together  tide 
by  fide,  at  the  diUance  of  about  three  feet,  by  flrong 
poles  of  wood  laid  aciofs  and  laflied  to  the  gun*u  lialen. 
On  thcfc,  in  the  fore-part,  a ftage  or  platform  is  rai> 
fed,  about  tour  t a feet  long,  fomewhat  wider  than 
the  boats,  and  fupported  by  pillars  about  fix  feet  high: 
on  this  Aage  are  ranged  the  fighting  men,  wbufe 
inlllile  weapons  are  Oings  and  fpears ; and  below  the 
flsge  the  rowers  fit.  The  fHhlng  ivahahs  are  fiooi  40 
feu  long  to  to  ; thofe  of  25  fett  and  upwards  ocea- 
fionally  carry  fail.  *1’he  travelling  ivahah  is  always 
double,  and  fiiitiifhcd  wiiii  a frnali  neat  houfe  about 
five  or  fix  feet  broad,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  long. 

JUAN  (St)  DS  LA  Froxtexa,  a town  of  Souih- 
Amcn’ca,  in  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Chiquito,  near 
the  lake  Guanacho.  The  territory  of  this  town  is  in- 
habited by  20,000  native  Americins,  who  are  tribu- 
tary to  Spain.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  and  pro- 
duces a kind  of  almonds  that  are  very  delicate.  It  is 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  W.  Long.  66.  35. 
S.  Lot.  23.  25. 

tie  Perio  an  ifland  of  America,  and  one 

of  the  Caribbccs,  being  ICO  miles  in  length  and  yo 
in  breadth.  It  belongs  to  the  Spaniards  ; and  is  full 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  extremelv  fertile  valleys, 
interfj»erfed  with  womls,  and  well  watered  with  fprings 
and  rivulets.  It  products  fugar,  rum,  ginger,  com, 
and  fruits ; partly  proper  to  the  climate,  and  partly 
introduced  from  Spain.  IJrfidrs,  there  are  fo  many 
cattle,  that  tlwy  often  kill  them  for  the  fskc  of  the 
fkins  alone.  Here  ire  a great  number  of  uncommon 
trees,  and  there  is  a little  gold  in  the  north  part  of  the 
iffaiid.  It  is  commonly  faid  that  the  air  Is  healthy  ; 
and  yet  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  when  he  had  taken 
this  ifland,  loft  moll  of  his  men  by  fu  knefs  j and  for 
that  rtafon  was  f»rced  to  abandon  it.  This  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eii/abeth.  It  is  fubjcifl  to 
norms  and  hurricanes,  like  the  reft  of  ihefc  iOauds.  It 
lies  to  the  eaft  ofHiff  anio]a,at  thediftanceof  yomilea. 

yi'AS  iff  Parto  the  capital  town  of  the  ifland 

of  rcrio  Kicco,  with  a good  harbour  defended  by  fc- 
veral  forts,  and  a bifhopN  fee.  It  is  feaied  on  the 
north  coallof  the  ifland,  in  W.  Long.  65.  35.  N.  Lat. 
18.  30. 

Jv4N  PernanM^i  an  ifland  in  the  great  South  Sea, 
i.n  S.  Lat.  33.  40.  and  W.  Long.  78.  30.  from  Lou- 


don. It  was  formerly  a place  of  refort  for  the  hucca-  laui, 
neers  who  annoyed  the  weftern  coad  of  the  Spamfli  J*^- 
continent.  They  were  led  to  rtfnrt  hither  from  the 
imdutiule  of  goats  which  it  nourished;  to  deprive  their 
enemies  of  which  advaouge,  the  Spaniards  tranfported 
a coniiderablc-  number  of  d.sgs,  which  tncreafiRg  great- 
ly, have  almoll  extirpated  the  goats,  who  now  only 
Hnd  fecurlty  among  the  deep  mountains  in  the  norihern 
parts,  which  are  iuacceflibic  co  their  puefuers.  There 
arc  inftatices  of  two  men  living,  at  diflcrciu  times 
alone  ou  this  iflantl  for  many  yean  ; the  one  a Muf- 
qiiilo  Indian;  the  other  Alexauder  Selkirk,  a Scotch- 
man. who  was,  after  five  years,  taken  on  board  an 
Lngiiih  fhip,  %v(iivh  touched  here  in  about  <7(0,  and 
brought  buck  to  Europe.  From  the  hiflory  of  this 
rcclufc,  I'anicl  de  Toy  Is  faid  to  hare  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  the  adventures  of  Kubu-ifon  Crufoe. 

This  ifla:.  j was  very  propitious  to  the  remains  of  com- 
modore Anfuu's  fquadrun  in  1741,  after  having  been 
buffeted  With  tempells,  and  dc^ilitatnl  by  an  iavete- 
rate  feurvy,  during  a three  meutha  paflage  round  Cape 
Horn:  they  coniiuued  here  three  months;  during 
which  lime  the  dying  crews,  who  on  their  arrival  could 
fcarctly  with  one  united  effort  heave  the  anchor,  were 
reftored  to  pcrfcCl  health.  Captain  Canerct,  in  the 
Swallow,  in  1767,  having  met  with  many  difficuliici 
and  impediciests  in  his  paffage  into  the  Soutii  Sea, 
by  the  Strain  (if  Magvlhatns,  attempted  to  make  this 
ifland  in  order  to  recruit  the  health  of  lus  men  ; but 
he  found  it  fortified  by  the  Spauiards.  and  therefore 
chofe  rather  to  proceed  to  the  ifl  nd  of  Mafafurro. 

Uut  M.  de  Bougainville  that  fame  year  is  faid  to  have 
touched  here  for  reftefh.tients,  although  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  voyage  the  fa^l  is  cauti-mfly  Tuppreffed. 
Thisin.ind  is  not  quite  ly  miles  long  and  al^ut  llx 
'broad  ; ill  only  fafe  harbour  is  on  the  north  fide.  It 
is  faid  to  have  plenty  of  excdleut  water,  and  to  abound 
witlt  a great  variety  of  cfculent  vegetables  highly  anii- 
fcorhutic  i hefides  which,  com-rodore  Anfon  Cowed  a 
variety  of  garden-feeds,  and  planted  the  flones  of 
plums,  apricots,  and  peaches,  which  he  was  many  years 
afterwards  informed  had  thriven  greatly  ; and  now 
duuhttefs  furnilh  a very  valuable  addiliun  to  the  naiu-  * 
ral  produ^iorrs  of  this  fpot.  Vail  fbuala  of  fifh  of 
various  kinds  ftequent  this  craft,  particularly  cod  of 
a puniigious  fl/.e  ; end  it  is  faid  in  not  Icfs  abundance 
than  OR  the  banks  nf  Newfoun<lland.  There  are  but 
few  birds  here,  and  thofe  few  are  of  fpccics  well  known 
and  common. 

'Jtf.iH  Bianco^  Sec  Platina. 

a kin;;  of  Knmidis  and  Mauntania.  He 
had  fucceeded  his  father  Hiempfal,  and  he  fivoiired  the 
CAufe  of  Pompey  againft  Julius  Crefar.  He  defrared 
Curio  whom  Cn^far  had  feat  to  Ahica,  and  after  tlte 
battle  of  Hharfalia  he  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Sci> 
pio.  He  was  conqncretl  in  a battle  at  Thapfus,  and 
totally  abandoned  by  hit-  fuhjeCts.  He  killed  hlmfclf 
with  Pvtrciui,  who  bad  (harid  his  g<^od  fortune  and 
his  adveriiiy,  in  the  year  of  Ri  me  707.  His  king- 
dom became  a Roman  province,  of  which  Salluft  w.is 
the  ftrft  governor. 

JvBA  1 1.  fon  of  the  former,  was  led  amonv  tlie  cap- 
tives to  Rome  to  adoxn  the  triumph  of  Cxfar.  His 
captivity  was  the  fource  of  the  grtateft  honours,  and 
his  application  to  ftudy  procured  him  more  glory  than 
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Jub.|rj«.  he  would  Ha»e  obtained  from  the  inheritance  of  « iiilog- 
• dom.  He  gained  the  heart  of  the  Roman*  by  the 
courteoufnefs  of  hi*  manners,  and  Augudni  rewarded 
hi*  fidelity  by  giving  Kim  in  marriage  Cleopatra  the 
daughter  of  Antony^  and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of 
and  making  him  mafierof  all  (he  territories  which 
his  father  once  poireffed,  in  the  year  of  Rome  723.  Hi* 
popularity  was  In  great,  that  the  Mauritanianv  reward* 
eil  hi*  benevolence  by  making  him  one  of  their  gnda. 
The  Athenians  raifed  him  a lUlue,  and  the  Ethio- 
pians worihipped  him  as  a deity.  Juba  wrote  an  hiltoiy 
f>f  Rome  In  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and  com> 
mended  by  the  ancicnU*  Of  it  only  few  fragments  re* 
mnin.  He  alfo  wrote  on  the  hiitory  of  Arabia,  and 
the  antiquities  of  Afiytia,  chiefiy  colk«^ed  from  Be- 
rofus.  Befidcs  thefe  he  compofrd  feme  treatifes  upon 
the  drama,  Roman  antiquitiea.  the  nature  of  animals, 
painting,  grammar,  Sec.  now  loft. 

JUBILEE,  among  the  Jews,  denotes  every  fiftieth 
year;  being  that  folliiwlrg  the  revolution  of  feven  weeks 
of  years  ; at  which  time  all  the  Hares  were  made  free, 
and  ail  lands  reverted  to  ihcir  ancient  owners.  Theju* 
bileei  were  not  regarded  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity. 
—The  word,  according  to  lomc  authors,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew,  JoMt  which  figuifies Ji/ty  i but  this  mufl 
be  a mirtake,  fot  the  Hebrew  Ss-  jM  does  not  fig- 
nify  fifty  } neither  do  its  letters,  taken  as  cyphers,  or 
according  to  their  mimcrlcal  power,  make  that  num- 
ber | being  10,  6,  2,  and  30,  that  is  4d. Other* 

fay,  that  figntfies  a ram,  and  that  the  jubilee  w*aa 
thus  called,  bec^mfe  proclaimed  with  a ram's  horn,  in 
memory  of  the  ram  that  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the 
thicket.  Mafius  chnofe*  to  derive  the  word  from 
iaJ,  the  fini  inventor  of  muftcal  inliruments,  which, 
for  that  reafon,  were  called  by  hit  name  ; whence  the 
words yoAe/and  jul'dtt  cime  to  figiiify  the  year  of  deli- 
verance and  rcmiifion,  becaufe  proclaimed  with  the 
found  of  one  of  thofc  intlrumcnts  which  at  firfi  was  no 
inoie  than  the  horn  of  a ram.  Otlieis  derive pthtl from 
htphil  h^bll^  which  fignifics  to  recal 
or  return  : becaufe  this  year  reflored  all  Have*  to  their 
liberty,  &c.  The  utilitution  of  lh<*  fdliva!  is  in  Lev. 
axv.  3,  1 7. 

The  learned  are  divided  about  ihe  year  of  jubilee  ; 
fome  maintaining  that  it  was  every  forty  ninth,  and 
others  that  it  was  every  fiftieth,  year.  The  ground  of 
ihe  former  opinion  is  chiedy  (his,  that  the  forty-ninth 
year  being  of  courfc  a fabbatical  year,  if  the  jubilee  had 
been  kept  on  the  fiftieth,  the  land  mud  have  had  two 
fabbaths,  or  have  lain  fallow  two  years,  which,  without 
a miracle,  would  have  produced  a dearth.  On  the  o- 
ihcr  hand,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Scripture  exprefily 
declares  for  the  fiftieth  year,  Lev.  xxv.  lo,  1 1.  And 
hefiticf,  if  the  Jubilee  and  fabbatical  year  had  been  the 
fame,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a prohibition 
to  fow,  reap,  Sec.  becaufe  this  kind  of  labour  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  the  fablMtkal  year,  Lev.  xxv.4.  5. 
The  atnlu»rs  of  the  Univerfal  Hittory,  book  i.  chap.  7. 
note  R,  endeavour  lo  reconcile  tbefe  opinions,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  as  the  jubilee  began  in  the  firH  month  of 
the  civil  year,  which  was  the  feventh  of  the  eccIcfialUcal, 
it  might  be  faid  to  be  either  the-forly-ninlh  or  fiftieth, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  thefe  computation*  were 
followed.  The  political  defign  of  the  law  of  the  jubi- 
lee was  lo  prevent  the  too  great  oppreffioos  of  the  poor, 


as  well  as  their  being  liable  to  perpetual  llavery.  By  J-bilee, 
this  means  a kind  of  equality  wa*  preferved  ibfougb  J**^*^*'^* 
all  the  famdiei  of  Ifrael,  and  the  diiiinctiott  of  tribes  ^ 
WM<  alfo  preferved,  that  they  might  be  able,  when  there 
was  occalioti,  on  the  jubilcc-ycar,  lo  prove  their  right 
to  the  inheritance  of  their  ancetlors.  It  ferved  alfo, 
like  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lufira  of 
the  Romans,  for  the  readier  computation  of  time.  T.bc 
jubilee  has  alfo  been  Tuppufed  to  be  typical  of  the  gof- 
pel  Hate  and  dirpenfation,  deferibed  by  Xfaiah,  Ixi.  ver. 

I,  2.  in  reference  to  this  period,  as  the  “acceptable 
year  of  ilic  Lord," 

JuBiLEF,  in  a more  modern  fenfe,  denotes  a grand 
church  foleranity  or  ceremony,  celebrated  at  Rome, 
wherein  the  pope  grants  a plenary  indulgence  to  all  fin- 
ner*  ; at  leall  to  a>  many  as  vifit  the  churches  of  Sc 
Peter  and  bt  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  jubilee  was  firll  eilablifhed  by  Boniface  Vfl.  in 
1300,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  Ihould  go  atf  Umiita  apo. 
Jhlorumi  and  it  was  only  to  return  every  hundred 
year*.  But  the  fird  celebration  brought  In  fuch  ftorc 
of  wealth  to  Rome,  that  the  Germans  called  this  the 
year ; which  occafiuned  Clement  VI.  in  1343, 
to  reduce  the  period  of  the  jubilee  to  fifty  year*.  Ur- 
ban VI.  ill  1339,  appointed  it  to  be  held  every  thirty- 
five  years,  that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour;  and 
Paul  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475,  l>roughl  it  down  to 
every  twenty-five,  that  every  perfon  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it  once  in  his  life.  Boniface  IX.  granted 
the  privilege  of  holding  jubilee*  to  ftveral  princes  and 
monafieries:  forinllancc,  to  (he  monks  of  Canterbury, 
who  had  a jubilee  every  fifty  years  ; when  jicoplc 
flocked  from  all  paits  to  viiit  the  tomb  of  rhomas  a 
Becket.  Jubilees  arc  now  become  more  frequent,  and 
the  pope  grant*  them  as  often  as  the  church  or  himfclf 
have  occafion  for  them,  'fhere  is  ufually  one  at  the 
inauguration  of  a new  pope.  To  be  intiticd  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  jubilee,  the  bull  enjoins  fadings,  aim*, 
and  prayers,  h gives  the  prielha  full  power  lo  abfoUe 
in  all  cafes  even  thoft  oiherwifc  referved  lo  the  pope  : 
lo  make  commutations  of  vows,  &c.  in  which  it  dif- 
fcii  from  a fAcnarj  During  the  time  of  Ju- 

hilee,  all  other  indulgences  are  fufpcridcd. 

One  nf  our  kings,  viz.  Edward  Ifl.  caufed  hi* 
birth-day  to  be  obferved  in  manner  of  a jubilee,  ivhen 
he  became  fifty  year*  of  age,  m 1362,  but  never  before 
or  after.  Tiiir  he  did  by  rdeafing  prifoners,  pardon- 
ing allolTcnccs  except  treafon,  making  good  li*a,  and 
granting  many  privileges  to  the  people. 

There  arc  particular  jubilees  in  certain  citic*, 
when  fcvcral  of  their  fcail#  fall  on  the  fame  day  : at 
Piicy  cn  Velay,  for  indance,  wh-n  the  fcail  of  the 
Annunciitioii  happens  on  Good-Friday  ; and  at  I.yons 
when  the  fcaft  of  tit  John  Baptifl  concurs  with  the 
fcail  of  Corpus  Chridi. 

In  1640,  the  Jefuits  CcIcb'^Hted  a fulemn  jubilee  at 
Rome ; that  being  the  cenunnary  or  hundredth  year 
from  their  iullitution,  and  the  fame  ceremony  was  ob- 
ferved  io  all  their  houfe*  throughout  the  world* 

JIJCATAN,  or  Yocatan,  a large  province  of 
NoTlh-Amcrica  in  New  Spain,  which  is  a pcninfula. 

It  is  over  againd  the  iflaud  of  Cuba,  and  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  limber,  proper  for  building  (hips ; 
as  aifu  fugar,  caHla,  and  Indian  corn.  The  original 
inhabitarus  arc  few,  they  having  been  very  ill  ufed  by 
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jQ(}ih  the  Sptnitrda.  Merida  ta  the  capital  town*  It  if  a 
country  ; and  if  very  unhcalihyi  which  may 
•1*'  '*  be  owing  to  the  frequent  inundations. 

JUDAH»  the  fourth  fon  of  Jacob,  and  father  of 
the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Jews,  diftinguifhed  by 
his  name,  «ind  honoured  by  giving  birth  to  the  MefOah, 
died  1636  B.  C. 

yvnAH  Halktifiojh^  or  the  Saint*  a rabbi  celebrated 
for  his  teaming  and  riches*  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  and  was  the  friend  and  preceptor 
of  that  prince.  Leo  of  Modena,  a rabbi  of  Venice* 
tells  us,  that  rabbi  Judah*  who  was  very  rich*  coUe^ed 
about  f6  year*  after  the  dcnru<f^ion  of  the  temple*  in 
a b<K]k  which  he  called  the  the  cooAitutionf 

and  traditions  of  the  jewith  raagiilratcs  who  preceded 
him.  But  as  this  borik  was  ihnrt  and  obfeure*  two 
Babylonith  rabbis*  Rabhtua  and  Afe*  cohered  all  the 
interpretation^  difputes,  and  additions*  that  had  been 
made  until  their  time  upon  the  Mifnia*  and  formed  the 
book  called  the  Bahylotufh  7ahnud  or  Gemara  *•  which 
is  preferable  to  the  jcrufalcm  Talmud,  compofed  fome 
years  before  by  rabbi  Jochanan  of  Jtrufalem.  The 
Mifnia  if  the  text  of  the  Talmud  ; of  which  wc  have  a 
{^ood  edition  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  by  Surcnhutluf, 
with  notes,  in  3 voh  folio.  It  were  to  be  wi(hed  the 
fame  had  been  done  to  the  Gemara. 

The  K'tn^dvm  of  JvbAU  was  of  fnuU  extent  compa- 
red with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael ; confiding  on* 
iy  of  two  tribft*  Beijamin  and  Judah  : its  call  boun- 
dary, the  Jordan  ] the  Mediterranean  its  weft*  in  com- 
mon with  the  Danites*  if  wc  except  fomc  placet  rcco- 
vcied  by  the  Pbilidincs,  and  nthcra  taken  by  the  kingf 
of  Ifrael ; on  the  fouth,  itf  limitt  feem  to  have  been 
iontra^ed  under  HaJjd  of  the  royal  progeny  of  Edom, 
{ I Kings  xi.  14.) 

Tnbe  of  fvoAHt  one  of  the  1 2 divifioni  of  Pairdine 
by  tribes  (Jofii.  xv.),  having  Idumea  On  the  fouth* 
from  the  rxtumity  of  the  Lacut  Afphaltitcf,  alfo  the 
Wildemefs  of  Zin*  Cadcfharnca,  and  the  brook  or  ri- 
ver of  Egypt  \ on  the  caft,  the  faid  Ukc ; on  the  weft* 
the  Mcditcrrancau  ; and  on  the  north*  the  mouth  of 
the  faid  lake  ; where  it  receives  the  Jordan*  Bethferacs* 
Thimna,  quite  to  Ekron  on  the  fca. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious do^rlnet ftnd  rites  of  the 
Jews.  Judaifm  was  but  a temporary  difpen£ation*  and 
was  to  give  way,  at  Icaft  the  ccrrmouial  part  of  it*  at 
the  coming  of  the  Melius.  For  a complete  fyftcm  of 
Judaifm,  (te  the  books  of  Mofes.  judaifm  was  an- 
cicn:ly  d-vided  intofevcral  fe£if  ( the  principal  whereof 
were  the  Pharifees*  Sadducees,  and  EfTenians. 

At  prefept  there  are  two  feds  among  the  Jews,  via. 
the  CaraitcR,  who  admit  of  no  rule  of  religion  but  the 
law  written  by  Mofes  $ and  the  Rabbinills,  who  add 
to  the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud. 

JUDAS  Maccabeus,  a celebrated  genera)  of  the 
Jews,  renowned  for  his  many  vi^orics  over  his  ene- 
mies, at  laft  flaln  in  battle*  261  B.  C.  See  (fftfiory 
of  the)  Jews,  o'*  13. 

fifim  Tree.  Sec  Ccacis. 

JUDE  (ht)*  brother  of  St  James  the  younger*  and 
fou  of  jofeph  (Mat.  xiii. 59.).  He  preached  in  Mefo- 
potamia,  Arabia,  Syria*  Idumea;  and  died  in  Berytus 
for  the  coofelhon  of  Cbrift.  He  wrote  that  epIftU  which 
goes  under  his  name*  and  after  the  death  of  raoft  of 
N 1 70, 


the  apoftles.  He  was  cruelly  put  to  death  for  repro-  Jude 
ring  the  fuperftition  of  the  Magi.  I 

JuDi,  or  the  Gflser^  EpifiU  yndtf  a canonical 
book  of  the  New  Tcftament,  written  agaioA  the  here- 
tics, who,  by  their  difordcHy  lives  and  ireptous  doc- 
tnnes*  corrupted  the  faith  and  good  morals  of  the  Chri- 
ftisnt.  St  Jude  draws  them  in  lively  colours,  as  men 
given  op  to  their  pafBons*  full  of  vanity*  condu£tiag 
tbemfelvea  by  worldly  wifdom*  and  not  by  the  fpirit 
God. 

JUDEA  (anc.  geog. ),  taken  largely*  either  de- 
notes all  Palcftine*  or  the  greater  part  of  it ; and  thus 
it  is  generally  taken  in  the  Roman  hiftory:  Ptolemy* 
Rutilinus,  Jerome,  Origen,  and  Eufebius,  take  it  for 
tbc  whole  of  Palcftine.  Here  we  confider  it  as  the  third 
part  of  it  on  this  fide  the  Jordan*  and  that  the  fouth- 
ern  part  is  diftind  from  Samaria  aud  Galilee  ; under 
which  notion  it  is  often  taken,  not  only  in  Jofephua* 
but  alfo  in  the  New  Tcftaroent.  It  contained  four 
tribes  ; Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan*  and  Simeon,  toge- 
ther with  Phtliftia  and  Idumea  ; fo  as  to  be  compri- 
fed  brtween  Samaria  on  the  north,  Arabia  Petrara  on 
the  fouth,  and  to  be  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Lacus  Afphaltitcs*  w‘iih  part 
of  Jordan,  on  the  caft.  Jofephus  divides  it  into  1 1 to- 
parchies;  Pliny  into  to;  by  which  it  has  a greater 
extent  than  that  juft  mentioned.  See  Pallstims. 

JUDENBURG,  a haiidfomc  and  conftdcrablc  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Aullria,  and  capital  of 
Upper  Styria,  with  a haodfome  caftle ; the  pobliir 
buildings  with  the  fquare  are  very  magnificent.  It  is 
feaied  on  tlie  river  Meur.  £.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat. 

47.  ao. 

JUDEX  (Matthew),  00c  of  the  pnncipal  writers 
of  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  born  at  Tipplef- 
wolde  in  Mifuia,  in  1528.  He  taught  theology  with 
great  reputation  ; but  met  with  many  difquiets  in  the 
excrcife  of  his  miniftry  from  party  feuds.  He  wrote 
feveral  works,  and  died  in  1564. 

JUDGE,  a chief  magiftrate  of  the  law,  appointed 
to  hear  caufes,  to  expUia  the  laws,  and  to  paCs  fen- 
tence. 

Judges,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  certain  fupreme  gu- 
Epllratci  who  goyemed  the  llraelites  from  the  time  of 
Joihua  till  the  reign  of  Saul.  Tbefc  judges  refembled 
the  Athenian  archons  or  Roman  dictators.  The  dig- 
nity  of  judge  was  for  life,  but  not  alwayi  in  uninter- 
rupted fuccef&on.  God  himfclf,  by  fome  exprefs  de- 
claration of  hts  will*  regularly  appointed  the  judges: 

But  like  Ifraelitcs  did  nut  always  wait  fur  his  appoint- 
ment, but  fometimes  chofe  themfeivcs  a judge  io  times 
of  danger.  The  power  of  the  judges  extended  to  af- 
fairs of  peace  and  war.  They  were  prutedors  of  tbc 
laws,  defenders  of  religion*  avengers  of  ail  crimes  ( 
but  they  could  make  no  laws*  norimpofe  any  new  bur- 
dens upon  the  people.  They  lived  without  pomp  or  re- 
tinue, unlefs  their  own  fortunes  enabled  them  to  do  It  i 
fur  the  revenues  of  their  office  coofifted  in  voluntary 
prefents  from  the  people.  They  continued  from  the 
death  of  jofhua  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Saul* 
being  a fpace  of  about  339  years. 

Judges,  for  ordinary  affairs,  civil  and  religious* 
were  appointed  by  Mofes  In  every  city  to  terminate 
differences ; in  affairs  of  greater  coafcqucnce*  the  dif- 
ferences 
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fcreocti  ttere  rtfcrrcd  to  the  pneds  of  Aaron's  fp-mlly, 
Ju  J{rta«n?.  and  ihe  judtre  of  the  people  or  priocc  «t  that  ttmr  efta* 
' blidicd.  Mofeslikewife ict  up  two  courts  in  all  the  ci- 
ties* one  coolifiing  of  piicfts  and  Levites*  to  determine 
points  concerning  the  law  and  religion  t the  other  con* 
tiding  of  heads  uf  families,  to  decide  in  civil  matu-rs. 

Booh  (ifyvnafitt  a canonical  book  of  the  Old  'I'eda- 
ment,  fo  c«Ued  from  its  relating  tlie  (late  of  tlir  If* 
roehtes  tinder  the  admlniilration  of  man^  illultiions 
pirfons  who  were  c.  Ilcd^V^vr,  from  being  both  the  ci- 
vil and  tnilitarv  governors  i-f  the  people,  and  who  were 
raiTed  up  by  God  upon  fpecial  occadons*  after  the  death 
of  Joihua,  till  the  time  of  their  making  a king  ir*  the 
t*ime  of  this  peculiar  polity*  there  were  fcvcral  remark* 
able  occurrences*  which  are  recorded  in  this  book.  It 
acquaints  us  with  the  grofs  impiety  of  a new  genera- 
tion vihich  fprun^  up  after  the  death  of  Jojhita  ; and 
gives  us  a Ihort  view  pf  the  difp^nfatioos  of  heaven  to- 
wards this  people*  fometimes  relieving  and  delivering 
them,  and  at  others  feverdy  chalUfing  them  by  the 
kan-U  of  their  enemies, 

SfUeJ  JvoCiSt  {JuiTues  in  antiquity*  were 

petfons  (uromoned  by  the  pixtor  to  give  their  verdtfi 
in  ertminal  matters  in  the  Roman  cmirta,  as  juries  do 
tn  ours.  No  perfon  could  be  regulaiiy  admitted  into 
this  number  till  he  was  ay  years  of  age.  The  ScrtJtio 
"/ui/fcum,  or  impaonelling  the  jury,  was  the  office  of 
the  "/uJex  ^^ionu%  and  was  performed  after  both 
parties  were  come  into  court*  for  each  had  a right  to 
fejeil  or  challenge  whom  they  plcafcd,  others  being 
fubftituted  in  their  room*  The  number  of  the  yud'uts 
varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charge. 
When  the  proper  number  appeared,  they  were  fwoin* 
took  their  places  in  the  and  heard  the  trial. 

JUDGMENT,  among  logicians,  a Acuity  or  rather 
a6t  of  the  human  foul,  whereby  it  compares  its  ideas, 
and  perceives  their  agreement  or  difagreement.  See 
McrarHYSics  ; and  Lootc,  Part  II. 

Jt'OCMEiiT,  inlaw*  is  the  fenteoce  pronounced  by 
the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 
Judgments  arc  of  four  forts.  Firft,  where  the  faAs  arc 
confefled  by  the  parties*  and  the  law  determined  by 
the  court  { as  in  cafe  of  judgment  upoo  nSmiarnrr  / fe- 
condly,  where  the  law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and 
the  fa&s  difputed  ; as  in  the  cafe  of  judgment  on  ter- 
diQ : thirdly,  where  both  the  fsfl  and  the  law  anfing 
thereon  axe  admitted  by  the  defeodaiit ; which  is  the 
cafe  of  judgments  by  eomftjjum  or  defauht  or.  laftly, 
where  the  plaintifi'  is  convinced  that  either  fad,  or 
(aw,  or  both,  are  infufficlent  to  fuppoet  his  adioa, 
and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws  his  profecution  i 
which  is  the  cafe  iu  judgments  upon  a non/uxt  or  rr- 
tra*U. 

The  judgment,  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by 
the  judges*  is  not  their  determination  or  fcntcnce,  but 
the  determination  and  fentence  of  the  law.  It  it  the 
coDclufion  that  naturally  and  regularly  fullows  from 
the  premiiTcs  of  law  and  fad,  which  Hands  thus:  A- 
gainil  him  who  hath  rode  over  my  com,  I may  recover 
damages  by  law ; but  A hath  rode  over  my  corn  $ 
therefore  I (hall  recover  damages  agsinft  A.  If  the 
aaajor  propoOtion  be  denied,  this  is  a demurrer  in  law; 
if  the  minor,  it  is  then  an  iffuc  of  fad  : but  if  both  be 
confeSed  or  determined  to  be  right*  the  concluficn 
pr  judgment  of  the  court  ciODOt  but  follow.  Which 
Vou  IX.  Part  I. 
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judjjmcul  or  conclidion  depends  not  therefore  oa  the  Jui/teent* 
arbitrary  caprice  of  the  judge,  but  on  the  fettled  and  - v * 
iuvariable  principles  of  jullice.  The  judgment,  in 
ftiort,  is  the  remedy  preferibed  by  law  for  the  redrefs 
of  injuries  { and  the  foil  or  aclion  is  the  vehicle  or 
means  of  adminitlenng  it.  What  that  remedy  may  be, 
is  induced  the  rcfult  of  deliberation  and  tlwdy  to  point 
out  { and  therefore  the  ftylc  of  tlic  jiulgment  i^  not 
that  It  is  decreed  or  rcfolved  by  the  court,  for  then  the 
judgment  might  appear  to  be  their  own  ; but,  “ it  is 
conlidcred,**  twfuUratum  efi rirW.rm,  that  the  plain- 
tiff do  recover  hit  damaj^es,  his  debt,  his  pt.ffcfTion, 
and  the  like:  which  implies  that  the  judgment  is  none 
of  their  own  ; but  the  ac^  of  law,  pronounced  and  de- 
clared by  the  court,  after  due  deliberation  and  inquiry. 

See  Blacky.  Comments  ii>.  t^6. 

JuocMENT,  in  criminal  cafes,  is  the  next  ffage  of 
profecution,  after  trial  and  covtictios  aiepait,  in 
fiich  crimes  and  mifdemeanora  as  are  either  too  high 
or  too  low  to  be  iociuoed  within  the  benetit  of  clergy. 

For  when,  up*m  a capital  charge,  the  jury  have 
brought  in  their  vcrbicr  guilty  In  the  prefcncc  of  the 
piifooer;  he  is  either  immediately,  or  at  a convenient 
lime  focn  after,  alked  by  the  court,  if  he  has  tny 
(hintr  to  offer  why  judgment  Ihoiild  not  be  awarded  a- 
gair.il  him.  And  iu  cafe  the  defendant  be  found  guil- 
ty of  a mifdemcanor  (the  trial  of  which  may,  and 
does  ufualiy,  happen  in  his  abfence,  after  he  has  once 
appeared),  a c^futt  Is  awarded  and  iffued*  to  bring 
him  in  to-reccive  his  judgment ; and  if  he  abfcoitds,  he 
may  be  profecultd  even  lo  outlawry.  Dul  whenever  he 
appears  in  perfon,  upon  either  a capital  or  inferior  con- 
viction, he  may  at  this  period,  as  well  as  at  bis  arraign- 
ment, offtr  any  exceptioni  to  the  indiftment,  in  <jrr^ 
or  rtay  of  judgmeut : as  for  want  offufficient  certainty 
In  fetting  forth  either  the  perfon,  the  lime,  the  place, 
or  the  oflknee.  And  if  the  obje^ions  be  valid,  the 
whole  proceedings  (hall  be  fet  afide  ; but  the  parly  may 
be  indided  again.  And  we  may  take  notice,  i.  That 
none  of  the  fta:utes  ofj(i>/ai/j,  for  amendment  of  er- 
rors, extend  to  Indidments  or  proceedings  in  criminal 
cafes;  and  therefore  a defedive  indidment  is  oot  aided 
by  a verdid,  as  defedive  pleadings  in  civil  cafes  are. 
i.  That,  in  favour  of  life,  great  ffridnefs  has  at  all 
times  been  obfrrved,  in  every  point  of  an  indidmeot.  CswwvjiV*. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  indeed  complains,  **  that  this  Arid- 
Dcfs  is  grown  to  be  a blemifli  and  inconvenience  In  the 
law,  and  the  adminifttation  thereof : for  that  more  of- 
fenders efcape  by  the  over  csfy  car  given  to  excep- 
tions in  tndidments,  than  by  their  own  innocence; 
and  many  times  grofa  murders,  burglaries,  robberies, 
and  other  heinous  and  crying  offences,  remain  un- 
punished by  tbefe  unfecmly  niceties:  to  the  reproach 
of  the  law,  to  the  (hame  of  the  goverament,  to  the 
encouragement  df  villainy,  and  to  the  difhooour  of 
God.**  And  yet,  ootwiihnanding  this  laudable  zeal, 
no  mao  was  more  tender  of  life  than  this  truly  excel- 
lent judge. 

A pardon  alfo  may  be  pleaded  in  arrcH  of  judg- 
ment : and  it  haa  the  fame  advantage  when  pleaded 
here  as  when  pleaded  upon  AtRaicwMENT;  viz.  the 
favlng  the  ATTAiKDax,  and,  of  courfe,  the  cobrur- 
TtOM  of  bltKid  : which  notliing  can  reffore  but  parlia- 
ment, when  a pardon  U not  pleaded  till  after  fenteoce. 

And  cextalnly,  upon  all  accounts,  when  a man  hath 
3 D obtained 
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J***?^*!*^' obtained  9 pardon,  he  ii  in  the  right  to  plead  it  ufoou 
^***'“*"^  as  pciffible.  Sec  Pardon. 

Pmying  the  benefit  of  clergy  may  alfobe  ranked  a- 
tnong  (tie  moiiona  in  ur<il  of  Judgment.  See  Bentfa 
♦/*  Ctfarjjs 

If  all  thefe  refonreea  f^il,  the  cou»t  muft  pronounce 
that  judgment  which  the  law  haih  annexed  to  the 
crime.  Of  thefc  fume  arc  capital,  which  ettend  to  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  confift  gcnetally  in  being  hang- 
ed by  the  neck  till  dead  ; though  in  very  aifocioua 
Climes  other  circumdancea  of  terror,  pain,  or  difgrace, 
are  fupiradJcd  : iri  in  treafona  of  all  kinds,  being 
drawn  or  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  ; in  high 
trcalon  alTc^ting  the  king's  perfon  or  government,  cm- 
bowciting  alive,  beheading,  and  quartet  Ing;  and  in 
murder,  a public  diflc^’llon.  And  in  cafe  of  any 
treafon  committed  by  a female,  the  judgment  is  to  be 
burned  alive.  But  the  humanity  of  the  Bnglifh  natron 
has  authorifed,  by  a tacit  conftnt,  an  almoll  general 
nivlgalion  of  fuch  parts  of  lUefe  judgments  as  favour 
of  torture  or  cruelty  : a Hedge  or  huidle  being  ufudly 
allowed  to  fuch  traitors  as  are  condemned  to  be  drawn; 
and  there  being  very  few  infiancei  (and  thofe  acciden- 
tal or  by  negligenct)  of  any  perfons  being  embowel- 
led  or  burned,  till  prcvluufly  deprived  of  fenfation  by 
firangliog.  Some  puolfhments  confift  in  exile  or  ba- 
nifhmcnt,  by  abjuration  of  the  realm,  or  traafporta* 
tion  to  (he  American  colonics : others,  in  lofs  of  li- 
berty, by  perpetual  or  temporary  imprifonment.  Some 
extend  to  confifeation,  by  forfeiture  oflands,  or  move 
ablcs,  or  both,  or  of  the  profits  of  lands  for  life : others 
induce  a dICabdity  of  holding  olbces  or  employments, 
being  heirs,  executors,  and  the  like.  Some,  though 
rarely,  occafion  a mutilation  or  difmembeting,  by  cut* 
ting  off  the  hand  or  ears  : others  fix  a lafiing  Higma 
on  the  offender,  by  flitting  the  ooilrili  or  branding  in 
the  hand  or  face.  Some  are  merely  pecuniary,  by  Ba- 
ted or  diferetinnary  fines:  and,  lalHy,  there  arc  others 
that  Ciinfifl  principally  in  their  ignominy,  though  moil 
of  them  arc  mixed  with  fomc  degree  of  corpotcal 
pain  ; and  thefe  arc  infli^ed  chiefly  for  fuch  crimes 
as  cither  arife  from  indigence,  or  render  even  opu- 
lence difgraccfid.  Such  as  whipping,  hard  labour  in 
the  houfe  of  corrc^lion,  the  pillory,  the  (locks,  and  the 
duckiog-flool. 

Uifgufliiig  as  this  catalogue  may  feem,  it  will  afford 
pleafure  to  a Britifli  reader,  and  do  honour  to  the  Bri 
tifli  laws,  to  compare  it  with  that  (hocking  apparatus  of 
death  and  torment  to  be  met  with  in  the  crimioal  codes 
of  almoll  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  And  it  is 
moreover  one  of  the  glories  of  our  law,  that  the  na- 
ture, though  not  always  the  quantity  or  degree,  of 
punifhmciu  is  afeertaioed  for  every  offtnee  j >ind  that 
it  is  nut  left  in  the  bread  of  any  judge,  nor  even  of  a 
jury,  to  alter  that  Judgment  which  the  law  has  be- 
forehand ordained  for  every  fubjed  alike,  without  re- 
fpefl  of  perfons.  For,  If  judgments  were  to  be  the 
private  opiniona  of  the  judge,  men  would  then  be 
Haves  to  their  magiftrates;  and  would  live  in  foeiety, 
without  knowing  csa^ly  the  conditions  and  obliga- 
tiont  which  it  lays  them  under.  Ajid,  befides,  as 
this  prevents  opprefCon  on  the  one  hand ; To.  on 
the  other,  it  difles  all  hopes  of  impunity  or  mitiga- 
tion, with  which  an  offender  might  flatter  himTcir  if 
bit  puniduaeot  depciidcd  on  the  humour  or  difcrctioA 


of  the  court.  Whereas,  where  an  edablidied  penalty  Jijdavtim 
is  annexed  to  crimes,  the  criroinal  may  read  thtir 
ceitain  coofcqucnce  in  that  Uv^.  which  ought  to  be 
the  unvaried  rule,  as  it  is  the  ioflexiblr  judge,  of  hit 
anions. 

yroRxxw  Ood,  See  yi^JitcrvM  Dei. 

jUDICATUKE,  the  quality  oi  prutcfdoaof  thofe 
who  adminidcr  julrice. 

JuDicATvaa  U alio  ufed  to  figoify  the  extent  of  the 
jorifdidtion  of  the  judge,  and  the  court  wherein  he 
lilt  to  render  jutlice. 

JUDICIA  CCNTUMVIAAIIA,  IR  Romsn  antiquity, 
were  tiisl*  before  the  CfniHmvUit  to  whom  the  pret9r 
committed  the  decifion  of  certain  matters  of  inferior 
Mdtuic,  like  our  juHices  of  peace  at  the  quarter  fef- 
fions.  During  the  ju(ftcta  <tntumv\raliut  a fp^ar  waa. 
dtick  up  ill  the  forum  to  fignify  that  the  court  was  fit- 
tin;. 

JUDICIUM  CAtVMNM',  was  an  adion  brought 
againll  the  plaintiff  for  falfe  aceufation.  'I'he  puuilh* 
mcni,  upon  convi^ioo,  was  fruniut  or  buudiug 
(n  the  fotehead.  See  Inusiio. 

yvDfCiv>4  Da,  yud^meni  of  G'id,  wsi  a term  antt- 
CRlly  Applied  to  all  cxtiaordiuary  trials  of  (ecret  crimes  ; . 
as  thole  by  arms,  and  fi.igle  cymbal,  and  the  ordeals  i 
or  thofe  by  fire,  nr  red  hot  plough- (harts ; by  {dung- 
ing the  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  the  whole  body  in  coT I 
water;  in  hopes  God  would  work  a miiacle,  tather 
than  fuffer  truth  and  innocence  to  perilh.  Si  fvper  </r- 
fnuitrr  non  pcjfUtjaduio  Deij  ftii.  a^ua  vef  ferrOfferrt  dt 
re  Thvle  cudoms  were  a long  time  kc|>t  up 

even  among  Chriltians  ; and  they  are  lliU  in  nfe  in  fome 
natious.  See  Battil,  Ordsal,  &c.— Trials  of  this  ■ 
fort  were  ufually  held  in  churches  in  prefence  of  the 
bi(ho|>s,  pritfls,  and  fecular  judges ; alter  three  days, 
fading,  confi  Hion,  communion,  and  many  adjurationa, 
and  ceremonies  dtferibed  at  large  by  Du  Cange. 

JvDtctvn  Pariom  denotes  a trial  by  a man's  equoia*, 

1.  c.  of  peers  by  peers,  and  of  cammoncri  by  com- 
moners. Id  magna  chana  it  is  more  than  once  infilled 
on  as  the  pnncipal  bulwark  of  out  liberties,  but  efpe* 
cially  by  chip.  39.  that  00  freeman  (hall  he  hurt  in 
cither  His  |>erfon  or  property,  a/]/? jjdi than 
rium  fuorum  vet  per  tegem  terra.  And  this  was  ever 
efleemed  in  all  countries  a privilege  of  the  highcll 
and  moft  beneficial  nature. 

yoDieiVM  fajf,  was  an  aAion  which  lay  agatnfl  the 
judges  for  corruption  or  unjufl  proceedings. 

yvDtcivu  Prtvitruutianu,  was  an  aAioobi  ought  a- 
cainll  the  profecutor,  after  the  criminal  was  acquitted 
tor  fupprelTiog  the  evidence  of,  or  extenuating  his  guilt, 
rather  than  urging  it  home,  and  bringing  it  to  light. 

JUUOIGNE,  a town  of  the  Autlrian  Neiherlacda,  . 
in  Brabant.  Near  this  town  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
gained  that  figtial  vjftory  over  the  French  in  1706, 
called  the  battle  of  RamUlies.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Gcte,  13  miles  loutli  coil  of  Louvain,  and  16  north 
of  Namur. 

IVEACH,  the  rsame  of  two  baroiurs  of  Ireland, . 

IQ  the  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  UlAcr.  They 
are  difliiigui^cd  into  Upper  and  Lower  Itccoch,and  the 
former  is  by  much  the  larged  barony  in  that  county.- 
The  name  of  Ivsaeh,  or  Ifj  Vtaeh,  is  (hid  to  be 
takrn  from  debaiut,  in  Irilh  called  Eaehaeh,  grand- 
father to  king  Coaibpaigt  aa  much  as  to  fay  **  the 

territory 
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Tuernoi  tenitoiy  of  Eachacli for  hy^  in  tKc  Irifli  languat^e, 
. is  a common  adjc^ivc,  denoting  not  only  the  hc^di 

and  founders  of  famjlles,  but  alfo  tlic  terrirorics  pol- 
firfled  by  them.  Ivcach  (including  both  baronicn)  \rn 
otherwife  calUd  tlic  Uta^rnni/rj  ecuntry^  and  in  queen 
£liaabeth*s  time  was  governed  by  Sir  lingh  Magennia* 
tiieemed  to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  ]x>lite  of  all  the 
paiivci  in  thofe  parts.  Through  part  of  this  barony 
runs  a chain  of  mountains  conHUerably  bighi  kuowo 
by  the  name  of  I'Sfgach  nouniaiaj, 

lUEUNUS  (anc.  gt<tg.),  a town  in  the  fnuth*we!l 
of  IrtUnd.  Now  Dunkframt  (Caraden)  \ called  Done- 
lyttfhy  the  natives,  Htuated  on  the  river  Maire,  tn  the 
prnviuce  of  Munller. 

JuKRKVs,  or  Icrnui  { Ptolemy  ; a river  In  the  fouth- 
well  of  Ireland.  Now  called  the  d/a/rr,  or  Kenmtrrt 
running  from  call  to  w'cft,  in  the  province  of  Muuftcr. 

IVhS,  or  Yves  (St),  a celebrated  bifhop  of  Char- 
tres, born  iu  the  territory  of  Beauvais  in  the  lith 
century.  His  merit  piocured  his  election  to  the  fee 
of  Chartres  in  lOQi,  or  <093,  under  the  pontiiicate 
of  Urban  II.  who  bad  depafed  Geolfroy  his  predecef* 
for  for  fundry  acculatiuns  againfl  him.  Ives  particu* 
larly  fignalixed  himhlf  his  zeal  againll  Philip  I. 
who  had  put  away  bts  wife  Bertha  of  Holland,  and 
had  taken  Bcrtradc  of  Montford,  wife  of  Kouques 
count  of  Anjou.  Afterward  he  devoted  himfclf  whol 
ly  to  the  funtlloaa  of  his  tnluidry  ; made  fcveral  reli- 
gious foundations  } and  d-ed  in  1115.  Pope  Pius  V. 
permitted  the  monks  of  the  congregation  of  Latcian 
to  Celebrate  the  feflivalof  St  Ires  on  the  aotli  of  May. 
We  have  a cuUeAion  of  decrees  of  his  compi!itig|  Ex- 
eepliones  eccleji>iji'uarum  rtgitJarun,  a Chrenuont  and  2i 
fermuns  ; all  very  valuable  pieces,  which  were  collected 
and  publiihed  in  one  volume  folio  in  1647,  by  John 
Bapiill  Souciet,  canon  of  Chartres. 

Ives  (St), a fca  port  town  of  Curnwal),  In  England, 
fcated  on  a bay  of  the  fame  name ; which  bring  uii* 
fdfe.  it  is  chiefly  frequented  by  lifhcrmcn,  for  the  tak- 
ing of  pilchards.  By  this  trade,  however,  and  that  of 
Cornilb  Hates,  it  has  thriven  greatly,  and  so  or  30 
fail  of  Hiips  belongs  to  its  harbour.  It  is  a corpora- 
tion, governed  by  a mayor,  ix  capital  and  24  inferior 
burgcHcs,  with  a recorder,  town  cierk,  &c  and  it  feuds 
two  members  to  parliament.  Here  is  a handfome  fpa- 
cious  church,  which  is  often  buifeted  by  the  waves  of 
the  fca  } but  the  mother  church  is  at  Unilalani  There 
is  a gratnmar  fehool  here,  which  was  founded  by 
Charles  I.  It  has  two  markets  in  the  week,  and  an 
annual  fair. 

Ives  (St),  is  alfo  the  name  of  a town  in  Hunting* 
donihtre,  64  miles  from  London.  It  has  a Hne  Hone 
bridge  over  the  Oufe,  had  in  the  ninth  century  a mint, 
and  wav  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters.  Great  part 
(>f  it  wus  burnt  down  fome  years  ago,  but  it  was  re* 
built.  Here  is  a very  good  market  on  Monday  for 
fatted  cattle  brought  from  the  north ; and  there  arc  two 
fairer  In  the  year.  Here  Oliver  Cromwell  rented  a farm 
before  be  was  chofen  a burgefs  for  Cambtidge. 

JUGF.IUJM,  ill  Kumati  antiquity,  a fquare  of  120 
Koiuan  feci  ; its  proportion  to  the  Eng'uh  acre  being 
aa  iD.roc  to  16.097. 

jUcLANS,  in  botany:  A gcuus  of  the  monmeia 
-«rdcr,  Icloflging  to  ilxe  polyaudria  clafs  of  plants  j ami 


in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  yoth  order,  Jus^sns. 
Anuntiues.  The  male  calpc  is  monophyllous,  and  - * 
fqiiamiform  t the  corolla  divided  into  Hx  parts ; there 
are  18  Hlamenta : the  female  calyx  isquadtihd,  fupc- 
rioT ; the  corolla  quadripjrtitc ; there  are  two  Hyics« 
and  the  fruit  a plumb  with  a furrowed  kernel.  I here 
arc  five  fpectes,  the  miill  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
regia  or  common  walnut.  This  rifea  50  feel  high  or 
more,  with  a large  upright  trunk,  branching  into  a 
very  hrge  fprcadin^  head,  with  large  pinnated  leaves, 
of  two  or  three  pair  of  oval,  fmooth,  fomewhat  fer* 
rated  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; and  monoe* 
cious  Hjwcrs,  fuccccdcd  by  cluHers  of  large  green 
fruit,  iiicluiing  furrowed  nuts  of  dificrent  (liapc*  and 
fir.es  in  the  varieties,  ripening  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Other  two  fpccics  called  the  mgra  anti  alha,  or 
black  and  white  Virginun  walnut,  are  aifn  cultivated 
in  this  country,  though  tlicy  are  lefs  piuper  for  fruit, 
having  very  fmall  kernels. 

Cuhurt.  All  the  forts  arc  pnipagatcd  by*pUating 
their  nuts  which  will  grow  in  any  comdlon  fnl.  Pne 
nuts  being  procured  in  the  proper  fesfon,  in  their 
outer  covers  or  huHcs  if  poHiblc,  they  (huulJ  be  pre- 
ferred in  dry  fand  until  February,  and  then  planted. 

After  two  years  growth  in  the  feed  bed,  they  arc  10 
be  taken  out,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  .where  they 
muH  remain  lillgroa'n  five  or  fix  feet  high,  when  they 
nuiH  be  iranfplanted  where  they  arc  UDaliy  to  remain  \ 
but  if  inteoded  for  timber  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  they 
ought  to  be  finally  iranfplanted  when  they  haveaUaio- 
ed  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 

Ufet.  The  fruit  is  ufed  at  two  different  ftages  of 
growth  } when  green  to  pickle,  and  when  ripe  to 
cat  raw.  As  a pickle,  the  nuts  may  be  ufed  when 
about  half  or  three-fourths  grown,  before  the  outer  . 
coat  or  Hiell  becomes  hard  { fuch  nuts  Hiould  be  chofea 
as  arc  muH  ficc  from  fpecks,  and  fur  this  purpofe  they 
muH  be  gathered  by  hand.  Walnuts  arc  ready  for 
pickling  in  July  and  AuguH.  They  are  fully  ripe  in 
September  and  O^uber ; and  are  then  cotnmooly  brat 
down  with  long  poles,  efpeciaily  on  large  trees ; for 
as  the  walnuts  grow  rooHly  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  it  would  be  trooblcfoiiie  and  tedious  to  ga- 
ther them  by  band.  As  foon  as  gathered,  lay  them  in 
heaps  a few  days  to  heat  and  fwcat,  to  caufe  their 
outer  hulks,  which  adhere  clofcly,  to  feparate  from  ths 
(hell  of  the  nmi } then  clean  them  from  the  rubbiili, 
and  depofit  them  in  fome  dry  room  for  ufe,  covering 
them  over  ciafe  with  dry  draw  half  a foot  thick,  and 
they  will  keep  three  or  four  months.  They  are  alwaya 
readily  fold  at  market,  efpcdslly  in  London  ; where, 
at  their  firtl  coming  in,  they  are  fold  with  the  hu/kt 
on,  by  the  fack  or  bufhel ; but  afterwards  are  bought 
clean,  and  fold  both  by  meafure  and  by  the  thoufand. 

The  wood  of  the  walnut-tiec  is  i.lfo  very  valuable ; 
not  indeed  where  Hrrngth  is  neceflaiy,  it  being  of  a 
very  brittle  nature  | but  tbe  cabinet-makers  and  joinen 
eflccra  It  highly  for  ieveral  forts  of  houfehold  furniture 
and  other  light  works } for  being  beautifully  veined, 
it  takes  a fine  polifli,  and  the  mure  knotty  it-ts,  the 
mote  it  is  valued  for  particular  purpofes.  Walnut* 
trees  are  alfo  well  adapted  for  planting  round  the  bor- 
ders of  orchards,  wltere,  by  their  laige  fptcading 
heads,  tbt.y  will  alfo  guard  the  kflVr  fruit-irecs  from 
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Ju;ora  boidcrouB  wiadn.  The  kcrncti  of  the  nuU  are  Hmllar 
. !l  in  quality  to  almonds  : but  arc  not  like  them  ufed  in 
medicine 

jUGORA,  a cochderablc  province  of  Mufeocy, 
depending  on  the  government  of  Afcliangr).  It  has 
the  title  of  a duchy  ; and  is  inhabited  by  a kind  of 
Tartars,  who  arc  vety  favage,  and  much  of  the  fame 
difpofition  with  the  Samoiedcs. 

JUGULAR*  among  anatomids*  is  applied  to  cer- 
tain vetni  and  glands  of  the  neck.  See  An&tomy. 

jUGULARES*  in  the  Linnaan  fydem,  is  the  name 
of  an  order  or  diviGon  of  fith,  the  general  charader 
of  which  is,  that  they  have  ventr^  fins  before  the  pec- 
toral tins.  See  Zoology. 

JUGUM,  ait  humiliating  mode  of  puntlhment  in- 
flidUd  by  the  vidorious  Rotuans  upon  their  vanquilhed 
enemies.  It  vias  thus : They  fet  up  two  fpears*  and 
laying  a third  acrofs*  in  the  form  of  a gallows,  tliey 
ordered  thnfe  who  had  rurrendcied  thcmfclYcs  to  pais 
under  this  ikiwiminious  eredUon,  without  arms  or  belts. 
None  fuffered  the  difgnice  of  paiTingya^ but  fuch 
as  had  been  nbliged  to  furrender. 

JUGURTHA,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Manaflabal 
the  brother  of  Micipfa.  Micipfa  and  Manaftabal  were 
the  font  of  MannilTa*  king  of  Numidia.  Micipfa,  who 
had  iidierited  his  falhcrU  kingdom,  educated  bii  ne- 
phew with  his  two  fool  Adherbal  and  Hierepfal  ; but 
at  he  faw  that  lire  funner  was  of  an  afpirtng  dirpoA- 
tion,  he  fent  him  with  a body  of  troops  to  the  afnC- 
tauce  of  Scipio,  who  was  bcliegtng  Numantia*  hoping 
to  lofe  a youth  whofe  ambition  feemed  to  threaten  the 
tranquillity  of  hischiUiren.  His  hopes  were  fruilrated) 
Juguitha  fliowed  blmfelf  brave  and  adtive,  and  he  en- 
deared bimfeir  to  the  Roman  general.  Micipfa  ap- 
pointed him  fuccefTor  to  his  kingdom  with  his  two 
fjiis,  but  the  kindnefs  of  the  father  proved  fatal  to  the 
childrirn.  Jngartha  dcllrnyed  Hiempfal,  and  flripped 
Adhtiba]  of  bis  podei^ons,  and  obliged  Him  to  ny  to 
Rome  for  fafety.  The  Roman*  iiUened  to  the  well- 
grounded  compUinls  of  Adherbal  t but  JugurthaU 
gold  prevailed  among  the  fenators,  and  the  fupplianc 
monarch,  forfaken  in  his  diltrefs,  perifhed  by  thefnarcs 
of  his  enemy.  Czcilius  Mctellus  was  at  lafl  fent  a- 
gaind  Jiigurtha  ; and  his  Armnefa  and  fuccefs  foon  re- 
duced the  crafty  NumiJian,  obliging  him  to  fly  among 
hifi  favage  neighbours  for  fupport.  Marius  and  Sylla 
fncccedcd  Mctellus,  and  fought  wnth  equal  fuccefs. 
Jugurtha  was  at  lad  betrayed  by  bis  fatber-in-law  Buc- 
chus,  from  whom  be  daimed  alGdance  ; and  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla  106  years  before  the 
Chridian  era.  He  was  expofed  to  the  view  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  dragged  in  chains  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Marius.  He  was  afterwards  put  in  a pri- 
fon,  where  he  died  Ax  days  after  of  hunger. 

IVICA,  or  Yvica,  the  name  of  an  ifland  in  the 
M tditerranean.  See  Yvrea. 

JUICE,  denotes  the  fap  of  vegetables,  or  the  It- 
^tiDTs  of  auicnals.  Sec  Anatomy,  Blood,  Plants, 
bar,  &c. 

The  Juices  of  fcveral  plants  are  cipreflTed  to  obtain 
their  effcntial  falls,  and  for  fevcral  medicinal  purpofes, 
with  intention  either  to  be  ufed  without  further  prepa- 
ration. or  to  be  made  into  fyrups  and  extra^.  I'he 
gencul  method  of  exin^Dg  thefe  juices  ii)  by  pound- 


ing the  plant  in  a marble  mortar,  and  then  by  putting  Juke, 
it  into  a prifs.  Thus  is  obtained  a muddy  and  green  — y— ■ 
liquor,  which  generally  requires  to  be  clariAed,  as  we 
Aiall  foon  obferve.  'I'he  juices  of  all  plants  are  not 
extraded  with  equal  enfe.  Some  plants,  even  when 
frefh,  contain  fo  lillle  juice,  that  water  miiA  be  added 
while  they  arc  pounded,  otherwife  fcarcely  any  juice 
would  be  obtained  by  cxprelllon.  Other  plants  which 
contain  a couAderable  quantity  of  juice,  furnlfli  by 
exprelGon  but  a fmall  quantity  of  it,  becaufe  they  con- 
tain alfo  much  mucilage,  which  renders  the  juice  fo 
vifeid  that  it  cannot  flow.  Water  mufl  alfn  be  added 
to  thefe  plants  to  obtain  their  jutce.  The  juices  thus 
obtained  from  vegetables  by  a tnechamcal  method,  arc 
not,*propcrly  fpcaking,  one  of  tlitir  principles,  but 
rather  a colltclion  of  all  the  pmximate  principles  of 
plants  which  are  foluble  in  waters  fuch  at  the  fapona- 
ceoua  extra^ive  matter,  the  mucilage,  the  odoiitcrous 
principle,  all  the  faline  and  faccharine  fubflances;  all 
which  arc  dllTolved  in  the  waier  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  plants.  Befides  all  tliefc  matters,  the  juice  con- 
tama  fume  part  of  the  rcAnous  fubllance,  and  the  green 
colouring  matter,  which  in  almuA  all  vegetables  is  of 
a reAnoui  nature.  Thefe  two  latter  fubftanccs,  not 
being  foluble  to  water,  are  only  intcipofed  between  the 
parts  of  the  other  principles  which  ate  diiTulved  in  the 
juicce  and  conrequeatly  diflurbs  its  tranfparency. 

They  oererthclefs  adhere  together  in  a certain  degree, 
and  fo  Aiongly  in  moA  juices,  that  they  cannot  be  fe- 
paraced  by  Altration  alone.  When  therefore  thefe  juices 
are  to  be  clarlAed,  feme  previous  preparations  mud 
be  ufed  by  which  the  Altraiioo  may  be  facilitated. 

Juices  which  are  acid,  and  not  very  mucilaginous,  are 
fpootaneoufly  clarified  by  reft  and  gentle  heat.  'Fhe 
juices  of  mod  antifcorbutic  plants  abounding  In  faline 
volatile  principles,  may  be  difpofed  to  filtration  mere- 
ly by  immerAon  in  boiling  water  ; and  as  they  may  be 
containcri  in  clofcd  bottles,  while  they  are  thus  heated 
in  a water  bath,  their  faline  volatile  part,  in  which 
(heir  medicinal  qualitica  chiefly  coofid,  may  thus  be 
preferred.  Fermentation  is  alfo  an  effe^ual  method  of 
clarifying  juices  which  are  fufceptible  of  it ; for  all  li- 
quors which  have  fermented,  clarify  fpontarKoufly  aA 
ter  fermeniatioD.  But  this  method  is  not  ufed  to  cla- 
rify jiiiccsi  becaufc  many  of  them  arc  fufceptible  of  on- 
ly an  imperfcA  fermentation,  and  bccaufe  the  qualities 
of  mod  of  them  are  injured  by  that  pioccfa.  The  me- 
thod of  clarification  mod  generally  ufed,  and  iodifpcn- 
fably  nccelTary  fur  thotc  juicca  which  contain  much 
rmicllage,  is  boiling  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Thia 
matter,  which  has  the  property  of  coagulating  ia 
boiling  water,  and  of  uniting  with  mucilage,  dues  ao 
cordin^ly,  when  added  to  the  juke  of  plants,  unite 
with,  and  coagulate  their  mucilage,  and  feparates  it 
from  the  juice  in  form  of  feum,  together  with  the 
greated  part  of  the  rcAoous  and  earthy  matters  which 
diflurb  its  trBDfparcncy.  And  as  any  of  thefe  rviin- 
ous  matters  which  may  remain  in  the  liquor,  after  this 
boiling  with  the  white#  of  eggs,  are  00  longer  retails- 
ed  by  the  mucilage,  they  may  eafily  be  feparalcd  by 
Altration.  See  FitTaarioN. 

The  juices,  cfpeciaUy  before  they  are  clariAtd,  con- 
Utn  almoft  all  the  fame  principles  as  the  plant  itfelf; 
becaufe  in  the  operation  by  which  they  ace  exuaded, 

no 
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BO  decompoRtion  happenni  hut  crery  thing  rttnainSf  as 
to  its  nature,  in  the  lame  Rate  aa  in  the  plant.  The 
priociplct  contained  in  the  juice  are  only  feparated  from 
the  groficr  oily,  earthy,  and  refinous  parts,  which 
corapofc  the  fohd  matter  that  lemain*  under  the  prefa. 
Theft  juicet,  when  well  pnpared,  ha»e  therefore  the 
fime  medicinal  qualities  as  the  plants  from  which  they 
arc  obtained.  They  muft  evidently  differ  from  each 
other  as  to  the  nature  and  proponioos  of  the  princi- 
ples with  which  they  arc  impirgnaltd,  as  much  as  the 
plants  from  which  tney  are  cxtradled  differ  from  each 
ether  in  thofe  refpe^i, 

Moft  vegetable  juices  coagulate  when  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  whether  they  arc  drawn  out  of  the 
plant  by  wound*,  or  naturally  run  out ; though  what 
IS  called  naturally  running  it  generally  the  effect  of 
a wound  in  the  plant,  from  a fort  of  canker,  or  Tome 
other  internal  caufe.  Different  parts  of  the  fame  plant 
yield  different  jukes.  The  fame  veins  in  their  courfe 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  yicM  juices  of 
a different  appearance.  ITius  the  juice  in  the  root  of 
the  cow  parfncp  is  of  a brimilonc  colour  | but  in  the 
fialk  it  is  white. 

Among  thofe  juices  of  vegetables  which  are  clammy 
and  readily  coagulate,  there  are  fomc  which  readily 
break  with  a whey.  The  great  wild  lettuce,  with  the 
fmcll  of  opium,  yields  the  greateff  plenty  of  milky  juice 
of  any  known  firitilh  plant.  When  the  (talk  is  wound- 
ed with  a knife,  the  juice  flowa  readily  out  like  a thick 
cream,  and  is  white  and  ropy  ; but  if  thefe  wounds 
are  m^e  at  the  top  of  the  walks  the  juice  that  flows 
out  of  them  is  daflied  with  a purote  tinge,  vs  if  cream 
had  been  fprinkled  over  it  with  a few  drops  of  red  wine. 
Some  little  time  after  letting  this  out,  it  becomes  much 
more  purple,  and  thickens;  and  finally,  the  thicker 
part  of  it  feparates,  and  the  thin  whey  fwims  at  top. 
The  whey  or  thin  pa*t  of  this  feparated  matter  is 
eifily  preffed  out  from  the  curd  by  fqueering  between 
the  fingers,  and  the  curd  will  then  remain  white  ; and 
on  wafhing  with  water,  it  becomes  like  rags.  The 
purple  whey  (for  in  this  is  contained  all  the  colour) 
loon  dries  Into  a purple  cake,  and  may  be  crumbled 
between  the  fingers  into  a powder  of  the  fame  colour. 
The  white  curd  being  dried  and  kept  for  fome  time, 
becomes  hard  aad  brittle.  It  breaks  with  a fhining 
furface  like  rcfin,  and  is  inflammable  ; taking  fire  at  a 
candle,  and  burning  all  away  with  a llrong  flame-  'fhe 
fame  thick  part  being  held  over  a gentle  heat,  will 
draw  out  into  tough  long  threads  mdting  like  wax. 
The  purple  cake  made  frum  the  whey  is  quite  different 
from  this ; and  when  held  to  a candle  fLOsree  flames  at 
all,  but  burna  to  a black  coal.  The  whole  virtue  of 
the  plant  feems  alfo  to  confiff  in  this  thin  part  of  its 
juice  : for  the  cott;u]um  or  curd,  though  looking  like 
wax  or  refin,  has  no  tade  at  all ; whettas  the  purple 
cake  made  from  the  ferum  is  extremely  bitter,  and  of 
a tatle  fomewbat  refembling  that  of  opium. 

Of  the  fame  kind  with  the  wild  lettuce  are  the 
throatwort,  fpurge,  and  many  other  plants.  Thefe 
are  all  replete  with  a milky  juice  which  feparates  into 
curds  and  whey  like  that  already  deferibed.  But  this, 
though  a common  law  of  nature,  is  not  univerfal ; for 
there  are  many  plants  which  yield  the  like  milky 
juices  without  any  feparmtioo  enfuing  upon  their  ex- 
imuiatioo.  The  white  juice  of  the  foD^ua  never  fe- 
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parites,  but  dries  into  an  uniform  cake  ; the  common 
red  wild  p'>ppy  bleeds  freely  with  a milky  juice  j and 
the  beads  or  eapfulcs  of  feed  bleed  not  lefs  frctly  than 
the  reft  of  the  plant,  even  after  the  flower  is  fallen. 
Tliis  juice,  on  being  received  into  a Ibcll  or  oihct  fmall 
vclTcl,  foon  changes  its  white  to  a deep  yellow  colour,  . 
and  dries  it  into  a cake  which  feems  refiooui  and  oily,  . 
but  no  whey  feparates  from  it.  'I'he  tragopogon,  or 
goat’s  beard,  when  wounded,  bleeds  freely  a milky 
juice ; it  is  at  firil  white,  but  becomes  immediately 
yellow,  and  then  more  aod  more  red,  till  at  length  it 
is  wholly  of  a dufky  red.  It  never  feparates,  but 
dries  together  into  one  cake;  and  is  oily  and  refmous, 
but  of  an  infipid  taftc.  The  great  bindweed  alfo  bleeds 
freely  a while  juice  \ the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  iUlks 
and  leaves,  affording  this  liquor.  It  is  of  a ilarp 
ttile  ; and  as  msny  of  the  purging  plants  arc  of  this 
clafi,  it  w^)d  be  worth  tr)ing  whether  this  milk  is 
not  purgative. 

Thefe  juices,  as  well  as  the  generality  of  others 
which  bleed  from  plants,  are  white  like  milk;  hut 
there  are  fomc  of  other  colours.  The  juice  of  the 
great  celandine  is  of  a fine  yellow  colour  ; it  flows 
from  the  plant  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream,  and  fijon 
dries  into  a hard  cake,  without  any  whey  feparating 
from  it.  Another  yellow  juice  is  yielded  by  the  feed- 
veffcls  of  the  yellow  centaury  in  the  month  of  Julyi 
when  the  feeds  are  full  grown.  This  is  very  clammy  ; 

St  foon  hardens  altogether  into  a cake  without  any 
whey  feparating  from  it.  It  flicks  to  the  fingers  like 
birdlime,  is  of  the  colour  of  pale  amber,  and  will  ne- 
ver become  harder  than  foft  wax  if  dried  in  the  flude; 
but  if  laid  in  the  fun,  it  immediately  becomes  hard  like 
relin.  Thefe  cakes  burn  like  wax,  and  emit  a very 

f>!eafant  fmcll.  The  great  angelica  alfo  yields  a yel- 
owllh  juice  on  being  wounded ; and  this  will  not  har- 
den at  all,  but  if  kept  fcveral  years  will  ftili  be  foft 
and  clammy,  drawing  cut  into  ihreada  or  half  melted 
refin. 

Another  kind  of  juicea  very  different  from  all  thefe, 
are  thofe  of  a gummy  nature,  borne  of  thefe  remain 
liquid  a long  time,  and  are  not  to  be  dried  without 
the  afllflance  of  heat ; the  others  very  quickly  harden 
of  tbemfelves,  and  are  not  ioflammable.  The  gum  of 
the  juice  of  rhubard-lcaves  fooukardens;  and  is  after- 
wards folubte  in  common  wat«r,-and  fparklcswheo  put 
into  the  flame  of  a candle.  The  cluflcri  of  ibe  com- 
mon boneyfuckW  are  full  of  a liquid  gum.  This  they 
frequently  throw  out,  and  it  falls  upon  the  leaves^ 
where  it  retains  its  own  form.  The  red  hairs  of  the 
ros  full's  are  all  tCTminated  by  large  bladders  of  a thin 
watery  fluid.  This  is  aUb  a liquid  gum  ; it  flicks  to 
the  fingers,  draws  out  into  long  threads,  and  flands  the 
force  of  the  fan  all  day.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  thefe  - 
dew  drops  there  is  a froall  red  bladder,  which  ftanJa  « 
immediately  on  the  fummit  of  the  red  hair,  and  con- 
tains a purple  iuice  vriiich  may  be  fqueexed  out  of  it. 
'I'he  pinguicula,  or  butter-wort,  bat  alfo  a gummy 
matter  on  its  kavet  in  much  greater  quantity  Uun  the 
roi  folia. 

Some  plaota  yield  jtticea  which  are  mtBifeflly  of  aa 
oily  nature.  Thefe,  when  rubbed,  are  not  at  all  of  a 
clammy  nature,  but  make  the  fingers  glib  and  flippery«  ^ 
and  do  DOC  all  harden  on  being  expofed  to  the  air. 

If  the  flalk  of  ckcampaoe  be  wounded^  there  flowa  s 
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out  an  oHy  juice  fwimming  upon  a uratery  ooe.  The 
ftilki  of  the  hemlock  alfo  afford  a fimilar  oilj'  liquor 
, fwimmiii^  upon  the  other;  and  in  like  manner  the 
white  mullein,  the  berries  of  ivy,  the  b»y,  juniper, 
doKT-berry  tree,  and  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  when  wound- 
ed, fhow  their  oil  floating  on  the  watery  juice.  Some 
• of  ihefe  oily  Juices,  however,  harden  into  a kind  of 
refill.  Our  ivy  yields  fuch  a juice  vcfy  abundantly  : 
and  the  juice  of  the  fmall  purple-berried  juniper  is  of 
the  fame  kind,  being  hard  and  fat,  and  not  very  gum- 
my. If  the  bark  of  the  common  ivy  is  wounded  in 
March,  there  will  ooze  out  a tough  and  greafy  matter 
of  3 ycilowifh  colour,  which,  taken  np  between  the 
fingrrs,  feeb  not  at  all  gummy  or  lltckiog,  t>ui  melta 
in  handling  into  a fort  of  oil,  which  in  procefs  <if 
time  liardeni  and  cnifls  upon  the  wounds,  and  looks 
like  brown  fiigar.  It  hums  with  a Lalling  flame,  and 
fmells  very  flrong  The  lops  of  the  wild  lettuce,  and 
the  leaves  growing  near  the  tops,  if  examined  with  a 
magnifying  glafs,  fhow  a great  number  of  fmall  blad’ 
ders  or  drops  of  an  oily  juice  of  a brownllh  colour, 
hardening  into  a kind  of  rchn  ; they  arc  cafily  «'ipcd 
off  when  of  any  fize,  and  are  truly  an  oily  juice  n 
little  hardened.  It  is  probable  aKit.  that  the  flne  blue 
flour  or  powder,  called  the  bh<my  upon  the  furface  of 
our  common  plums,  la  no  other  than  fuch  an  oily 
juice  exfudating  from  their  pores  in  fmall  particles,  and 
■hardetiHig  into  a fort  of  rciin. 

JUJLIHES,  in  the  materia  tnedica,  the  name  of  a 
fruit  of  the  pulpy  kind,  poniuced  on  a tree  which  Lin- 
ntrus  makes  a fpecies  of  rhsmnus.  See  Rmamnus. 

The  jujubes  have  been  made  a general  ingredient  in 
.peAoral  deco^ions ; but  they  are  now  feldom  ufed  on 
thefe  occafionp,  and  are  fcarcc  at  all  heard  of  in  pre- 
feription,  or  to  be  met  with  in  our  (hops.  * 

lUL,  or  lot,  a Gothic  worl  (ignlfying  a **  fump- 
tuous  treat and  particularly  applied  to  a religious 
feflival  (ird  among  the  heathens  aad  afterwards  among 
ChrillianB.  By  the  latter  it  was  given  to  CHaisrMAi; 
which  is  ftill  known  under  the  name  of  JuK  or  Toot^ 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  >wedcn;  nay,  even 
in  the  north  of  Britain,  and  whence  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuariusby  the  Saxons  waadlyled  Gru^,  i.  e.  **  the  Fef- 
<tival."  As  this  fcad  had  originally  been  dedicated  by 
nur  heathen  anceflors  to  the  fun,  their  fupreme  deity  ; 
fo  the  Chriilians,  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging  the  minds 
of  their  Ethnic  (gentile)  brethren,  ordered  it  (houM 
be  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Chrift  : and 
thus  it  has  been  through  ages  a feaft  of  joy  and  en- 
tertainment. We  are  indebted  to  Erocopius  for  the 
firfl  account  of  this  feafl 

JULEP,  in  pharmacy,  a medicine  compofed  of 
fome  proper  liquor  and  a fynip  or  fugar,  of  extempo- 
raneous preparation,  without  dccodtion.  See  Phax- 
MACY. 

JULIAN,  the  famous  Roman  emperor,  flyled/Zr 
1 raufe  he  profifled  the  Chrifliaa  religion 
before  he  afetnded  the  throne,  but  afterwards  openly 
embraced  Paganifm,  and  endeavoured  to  aboJifli  Chri- 
iliaitity.  He  made  no  ofe  of  viglence,  however,  for 
this  purpofe  ; for  he  knew  that  violent  meafurea  had 
always  rendered  it  more  flourilhing : he  therefore  be* 
havrd  wi»h  a politic  mildnefe  to  the  Chritlians ; recall- 
■ed  ail  s*hi»  had  been  baiufhed  on  account  of  religion 
«B>icr  the  reign  of  Conftafit^us}  and  uodartook  toper* 
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vert  then  ^ hts  cartfles,  and  by  temporal  adTaotagfi 
and  mortiheations  covered  over  by  artful  pretences: 
but  he  forbad  Chriltiaoi  to  plead  before  courts  of 
jiiflice.  or  to  enjoy  any  public  employmems.  He  even 
pioliibited  their  teaching  polite  literature ; well  know* 
ing  the  great  advantages  they  drew  from  profane  au- 
thors in  their  attacks  upon  Paganifm  and  irreligiorw 
Though  he  on  all  occafiuna  fhowed  a fovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  Chridlans,  whom  he  always  called 
Uanjt  yet  he  was  feDfible  of  the  advantage  they  ob- 
tained by  their  vittue  and  the  purity  of  their  manners; 
and  tkereforc  inccffanily  propofed  their  example  to  the 
Pagan  prieilo.  At  laft,  however,  when  he  found  that 
all  other  methods  failed,  he  gave  public  employmenta 
to  the  moft  cruel  enemies  of  the  Chrittlans,  when  the 
citiea  in  mod  of  :he  provinces  were  filled  with  tumolta 
and  fedilions,  and  uuiay  of  them  were  put  to  death  : 
Though  it  has  been  pleaded  by  Julian's  apologiils.  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  ChriilUns  furniflicd  fuflicient  pre- 
tence for  mod  of  his  pioceedinga  agalnd  them,  and 
the  anlmoliiies  among  thcmrelvcs  furnilbed  him  with 
the  means  5 that  they  were  continually  prone  to  fedi- 
lion,  and  made  a merit  of  infultingthe  public  worfbip; 
and,  fmalty,  that  they  made  no  fcrupic  of  dccUring, 
that  want  of  numbers  alone  prevented  them  from  enga- 
ging in  an  open  rebellion.  Hitlorians  mention,  that 
Julian  attempted  to  prove  the  falfchood  of  our  Lord's 
predidliuii  with  refped  to  the  temple  of  JeruUlem ; 
and  rcfulvcd  to  have  that  edifice  rebuilt  by  (he  Jewa* 
about  too  ywa  after  its  deilru(^ion  by  Titus:  but 
all  their  endeavours  ferved  only  the  more  pcrfe^Iy  to 
verify  what  had  been  foretold  by  Jefu*  CKrift;  for  the 
Jews,  who  had  aflVmblcd  from  all  parts  to  Je-ufalem, 
dIkK>ng  the  foundations,  flames  of  (ire  buril  forth  and 
confumed  the  workmen  However,  the  Jews,  who 
were  obilin4tely  bent  on  accomplilhing  that  work,'^ 
made  feveral  attempts  ; but  it  it  faid.  tlm  all  who  eu- 
dcavoured  to  lay  the  foundations  pcriflied  by  thefe 
flarres,  which  at  lad  obliged  them  entirely  to  abandon 
the  work.  Julian  being  mortally  wounded  in  a battle 
with  the  Pehians,  it  is  faid,  that  he  then  catched  in 
his  hand  foroc  of  the  blo.Kl  which  flowed  from  liis 
wound;  and  throwing  it  towards  heaven, erted,  **  Thou 
Galilean  ball  conquered.*'  But  notwithiUnding  this 
popular  leport,  Theodoret  relates,  that  Julian  difeo- 
vered  a diiTcreot  dirpofiiioo;  and  employed  his  li  l mo- 
ments in  converfing  with  Maximus  the  philofopher, 
on  the  dignity  of  the  foul.  He  died  the  following 
night,  aged  jz.  For  a particular  account  of  hts  rciga 
and  exploits,  fee  ( Hilary  aj)  Cohstaktinofle,  0®  7, 
3J-6G  * 

No  prince  was  ever  more  differently  reprefcnied  by 
different  authors;  on  which  account  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a true  judgment  of  his  real  charat^cr  It  mufL 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  learned,  li- 
beral, temperate,  brave,  vigilant,  and  a lover  of  ju- 
(lice : but,  on  the  other  hatid,  he  had  apoflatifej  to 
Pagauifm  ; was  an  enemy  to  the  CiiriAiau  religion ; 
and  was,  ia  fa£^,  a perfccntor,  though  not  of  the  moft 
Canguinary  clafk.  Wc  have  (evcrol  of  bis  difcuurfes  or 
orations;  fome  of  his  IctFcrs;  a treatife  iiititicd  M't* 
which  is  a fatire  on  the  iniiabitanta  of  An- 
tioch ; and  fome  other  pieces,  all  written  in  an  ele* 
gaot  (lylc.  Tlicy  were  publiHird  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin by  father  X’eiau  io  i6jo  in  quarto;  and  of  which 
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mott  famous  work  was  that  compefed  agai’nfl  the 
Chriliians,  of  which  there  arc  feme  fragmeiil#  in  Cy- 
ril’d  veritlation  of  it. 

'JvuAft  PfrioJ,  in  chronology,  a period  fo  called,  as 
being  adapted  to  the  Julian  year. 

It  if  made  to  commence  ^fore  the  cteation  of  the 
world.  111.  piincipAt  advantage  ilea  here,  that  the 
fame  year*  of  the  cyelea  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  indic- 
tion, of  which  three  ryclea  it  waa  made  to  confift  hr 
Jofeph  Scaliger  in  lyho,  belonging  to  any  year  of  ihii 
period,  will  never  fall  logether  again  till  after  the  ex- 
piration of  79R0  years.  There  ia  taken  for  the  frft 
year  of  thii  perriod  that  which  hath  the  firft  of  the 
eycle  of  the  lun,  the  firfl  of  tlic  cycle  of  the  moon, 
and  the  firil  of  the  indtClion  eyeW,  and  fo  reckon- 
iigon- 

The  firft  year  of  the  Chriflian  era  la  always,  in  nnr 
fytiema  of  chrunoligy,  the  4714th  of  the  Julun 
period. 

To  find  what  year  of  the  Julian  peritx!  any  given 
year  of  Chrift  tnfwcra  to : To  the  given  year  of  Clirlil 
add  47i3»  becaitfr  fi>  m-sny  year*  of  the  Julian  period 
were  expired  A.  D.  I;  and  tlic  funa  givetk  the  year  of 
the  Julian  period  foueht. 

On  the  contrary,  having  the  year  of  the  Julian  pe- 
riod given,  to  find  what  year  of  Chrift  anfwcrf  thereto  : 
From  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  given  fubtrad 
4714,  and  the  remainder  will  he  the  year  fought. 

Julian  (St),  a harbour  on  the  fouth  of  Pataj^onia, 
in  South  America,  where  Ihipa  ufiully  touch  that  arr 
bound  to  the  fouth  feai.  S.  Lat.  48.  f 

JULIERS,  a duchy  In  the  circle  of  Wtftphalia,  in 
Germany,  feated  hetwern  the  rivers  Macfc  and  Rhine, 
and  bounded  by  I'luffian  Ouclderlaiid  on  the  north, 
by  the  decorate  of  Triers  on  the  fouth,  by  the  elec- 
torate of  Cohrgne  on  the  eafi,  and  by  the  Nether- 
lands on  the  weft.  It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  30 
broad  } and  is  a very  plmtiful  country,  abounding  iif 
cattle,  com,  and  fine  meadows,  and  11  well  fupplied 
with  wood ; but  it  ta  moft  remarkable  for  a fine  breed 
of  horfes,  and  woad  for  dying,  which  is  gathered  here 
in  abufidaoce.  The  chief  towns  are  Jotiers,  Aix-la- 
Chspelle.  Dusen,  Munftcr-Eifil,  Hedbur,  VVefio- 
buigh,  and  l.afteren.  It  is  fubjt  A to  the  eldftor*Ft- 
Uttne,  with  the  coufent  of  the  kings  of  Pruilis  and 
Poland. 

JuLiEBS,  a city,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Julieri  in 
WcftpluUt  $ fome  think  this  city  waa  founded  by  Ju- 
lius Czfar  or  Julia  Aerrippina  ; but  this  is  much  que- 
ftioned  by  others,  becaufe  it  is  not  mentione  ’ brfnre 
Antoninus’s  Itinerary  and  Thcodofivis’s  Tablet.  The 
town  is  fmall  but  w«  ]|  fortified,  and  neatly  built ; the 
bbufes  are  of  brick,  and  the  ftreets  broad  and  re^piUr. 
The  citadel  is  large  and  very  ftroug,  containing  a 

rabce  of  the  ancient  dukes,  and  a ^acioua  piazza. 

n the  fuburba  there  is  a mona'trry  of  Carthufiins, 
nobly  endowed  by  fcveral  dukes  of  Juliers.  The  town 
is  but  poorly  inhabited,  though  they  have  a fine  wool- 
len manufa^ory  in  thiseouotry,  and  likewKe  another 
of  lintn.  It  was  taken  by  prince  Maurice  of  Naflku 
in  1610,  and  by  tb--  Spaniards  in  1622.  It  is  feated 
«■>  the  river  Roer,  n £■  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.55. 
JULIO  aoiuiso.  See  Romano. 
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JULIUS  CX8AB.  See  Casaiu 
Julius  H-  (Julian  dt  la  Rovere),  pope,  remarkable 
for  hlfl  warlike  difpontiun,  and  his  political  ncgocta- 
tlons:  by  the  latter,  he  engaged  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe  to  league  with  him  againft  the  republic 
of  Venire,  called  tht  lc(t^u<  Comhrny^  lignified  in 
T30R.  T^e  Venetians  having  purchaftd  peace  by  the 
ceHioi)  of  part  of  Romania,  Julius  tuined  his  arms 
againlt  Louis  XM.  king  of  France,  and  appeared  in 
perfon,  armed  cap  a pee,  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandolai 
which  place  he  took  by  afiault  in  151 1.  But  proceed- 
ing to  excommunicate  Louis,  the  king  wifely  turned 
his  own  weapons  againft  him,  by  calling  a general 
council  at  Pifa  : at  which  the  pope  refufing  to  appear,., 
was  deefartd  to  be  fufpend*d  from  the  holy  fee  ; and 
Louis,  in  his  turn,  excommunicated  the  pope,  who 
died  foon  after  in  1511.  He  built  the  finrous  church  uf 
St  Prier  at  Rome,  and  was  a patron  of  the  polite  arts. 

yviwt  VituM  (anc.  gcog. ),  a town  of  the  Ne« 
metes  in  Gallia  Ikigica  ; fituated  between  the  Ties 
Tabcrnac  and  Noviomagut*.  Now  Gcrmrijhtmt  a 
town  of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  00  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Rhine.  E Long.  H.  15  Lai.  49.  is. 

Pollux  Sec  Pollux. 

fULUS,  a fon  of  .Afcanlus,  bom  in  Lavlnium.  In 
the  fut'crilion  to  the  kingdom  of  Alba,  iEneas  Sylvius, 
the  fon  of  Aeneas  and  Lavinia.  was  preferred  to  him. 
He  wa'k,  however,  made  chief  pried- 

luLUS,  in  zoology}  a genus  of  infedls  of  the  or- 
der aptera.  The  feet  arc  very  numerous,  being 
on  each  fide  twice  as  many  as  the  fegmcnti  of  the 
body:  the  antennae  are  moniliform  ; there  are  two 
articulated  palpi } ami  the  body  is  of  a femtcyllndiical 
form.  I.  The  terreftris  is  a fmall  fpecier,  having  on 
each  fide  100  very  fhoit  clofely  fet  fret.  'Hie  body  it 
cylindrically  round,  coafilling  of  fifty  fegmenls,  etch 
of  which  gives  rife  to  two  pair  cf  feet ; by  which 
means  the  fret  ftand  two  and  two  by  the  fide  of  each 
other,  fothat  between  ever)-  two  there  is  a little  more 
fpace.  Its  coloor  it  blsckiih,  and  the  animal  is  very 
fmooth.  It  is  met  with  under  ftoncs,  and  in  the 
earth.  2.  The  fabulofus  is  of  an  afhen  colout,fmootb, 
and  fometimes  has  two  longitudinal  bands  of  a dun- 
cclour  upon  its  hack.  The  biidy  is  compofrd  of 
about  fixty  fej^ments,  which  appear  double  ; one  part 
of  the  frgment  bring  quite  fmooth,  the  other  charged 
with  longitudinal  ftriar  very  ch'fc-fel  together,  which 
caufrs  the  cylindric  body  of  the  itircdl  to  app^-ar  inter- 
frC^rd  alternately  with  fmooth  and  ftriated  fegments. 
Each  fegmeni  gives  rife  to  two  pair  of  feet,  which 
makes  240.  or  120  feet  on  each  fide.  Thefc  feel  are 
ftender,  fhorl,  and  white.  The  antenna  arc  very  fhort, 
and  confift  of  five  rings.  The  infed,  when  touched, 
rolls  itfclf  up  into  a fpiral  2 fo  that  its  feet  are  inwards, 
but  yet  turned  towards  the  ground.  It  it  found  to- 
gether with  the  preceding  one,  to  which  it  bears  a re- 
frmblancc.  though  it  is  mcch  larger.  There  arc  ia 
other  fpedes. 

JULY,  the  frvtntb  month  of  the  year;  during 
which  the  fun  enters  the  fign  i.eo.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  ^5ui,  the  famamc  of  C.  Ctefar 
the  didator,  who  was  horn  in  itt  Mark  Antony  firtt 
give  this  month  tht  name  which  before  wis  call- 
ed at  being  the  fifth  mouth  of  the  year  in 
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'To’f  t>ic  oW  Roman  italcni<1arriUblir*.ed  by  Romulua,  which 
H began  in  the  month  of  March.  For  the  fsene  reafon, 
^ Junciif.  called  5Vx/;/w;  and  Srptember,  Oi^ober, 

N<  vcmhcr,  and  December,  AHl  retaui  the  name  of  their 
fird  tank. 

ftqulhtr,  rvmero  h/rLi  notattifuo,  Orto.  Faft. 

On  the  19th  day  of  thii  month  the  dog-days  are 
commonly  iuppofed  to  begin;  when,  accorting  to 
Hippocrates  and  Pliny*  the  fta  boiU,  wine  turn*  four, 
go  mad,  the  bile  is  ircreafed  and  irritated,  and 
■U  animaU  decline  and  langutlh. 

*fvLr-Flo^j*rf.  Sre  DtA*tTHUS. 

)UMIFGE,  a town  of  Normandy  in  France,  and 
in  the  territory  of  Caua,  with  a celebrated  lieocdic' 
tine  abbey.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  £. 
Long  o 55  N.  Lar.  49.  25. 

JUNCI  LAriDsi,  in  natural  hillory,  the  name  given 
by  authors  to  a fpecies  of  foGile  coral,  of  the  tubula- 
ria  kind,  and  compofed  of  a cong<*rics  of  fmall  tubules, 
■vhich  are  ufully  round  and  hrialcd  witnin.  See 
Plate  CC. 

JUNCTURE,  any  joint  or  cloGng  of  two  bodies. 
See  JoniT. 

JuNCTvai,  ineratory,  is  a part  ofcoaipofition,  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  ^intilian.  and  denotes 
fuch  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  vo'AtIs,  confo- 
nant«,  and  fyllabU's,  in  the  conniCitun  of  words,  with 
regard  to  their  found,  as  will  icnilcr  the  pronunciation 
moR  eaff  and  pleafant,  and  bc'i  promote  the  harmony 
cf  the  fcDtcuce.  Thus  the  coaliiioo  of  two  vowch, 
. occafioning  an  hoUow  and  uhfeure  found,  and  like- 

wire  of  feme  confonanti,  rendering  it  harlh  and  rough, 
(liould  be  avoided:  nor  fliould  the  fame  fyllable  be 
repeated  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words,  becaufe 
the  found  becomes  hereby  harih  and  uoplcafant. 
The  following  verfc  io  Virgil’s  i£neid  is  an  ciample  of 
juadure. 

Arma  vrnm^iie  eiMs,  7rya  qui  primui  ab  erii. 

JUNCUS,  the  ausM,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the 
monogynia  order  belonging  to  the  htaandna  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
ytb  order,  TripAatoides.  Tlie  calyx  is  Iwaaphylloua  ; 
there  is  no  corolla ; the  capfulc  is  unilncuiar.  'I'hcre 
are  many  fpecies  which  ate  univcrfally  known,  be- 
ing very  troublcfome  weeds,  and  difficult  to  be  eradi- 
cated. The  pith  of  two  kinds,  called  the  coHglomtra- 

and  ^updtt  or  round-headed  and  foft  ruffics,  arc 
* See  ufed  for  wicki  to  lamps  and  ruih-Iighti*.  The  eonglo- 
^hu,  meraJui^  and  oruAtr  or  marine  ru(h,  arc  planted  with 
great  care  on  the  banks  of  the  fea  in  Holland,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  water  from  wafhing  away  the  earth ; 
which  would  olherwife  be  removed  every  tide,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  roots  of  thofe  rulhes,  which  fallen 
very  deep  in  the  ground,  and  mat  thcmfcivcs  near 
the  furface  in  fuen  a manner  aa  to  hold  the  earth 
clofely  together.  Therefore,  whenever  the  inhabitaou 
peiceive  that  the  roots  of  thefe  rulhes  are  deftroyed, 
tfhey  arc  very  aflidoous  ia  repairing  them.  In  the 
fummer-time  when  the  rulhes  are  Nlly  grown,  they 
are  cut  and  tied  up  in  buAdlet,  which  are  dried,  and 
afterwards  carried  into  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
where  they  arc  wrought  into  balkets,  and  feveral  other 
tifeful  things,  which  are  freaucntly  fcot  into  Engbmd. 
Theft  forts  do  not  grow  fo  nrong  to  this  country  as  oa 
lyt. 


the  Niacfe,  where  they  lomcuincs  arrive  at  the  height  June 
of  four  feet  and  upwards.  g 

A fpecies  of  rulh  termed  juwgj  odoraiust  •*  fweet 
rulh,  nr  camel’s  hay,”  is  fometimes  brought  to  ua  » 
from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up  in  ^undies  about  a 
foot  long.  I'he  ftalk,  in  lhape  and  colour,  fomewbat 
rcferribles  a bsriey-llraw ; it  is  full  of  fungous  pith 
like  that  of  our  common  rulhes:  the  leaves  are  like 
tliofc  of  wheat,  and  furround  Utc  fialk  with  ftveral 
co?its,  as  in  the  reed.  The  Howers  are  of  a carnation 
colour,  dnped  with  a lighter  purple.  The  whole 
plant,  when  in  perfedlion,  has  a but,  bilterilh,  not 
iinphaCant,  an>matic  talle,  and  a very  fragrant  fmell: 
by  long  keeping  it  lofes  greatly  its  aromatic  fla- 
vour.  DidiQcd  with  water,  it  yields  a confiderablc 
quantity  of  an  eflential  oil  It  was  formerly  of- 
ten ufed  io  medidne  as  an  aromatic,  and  in  obllruc- 
tioos  of  the  vifeera,  &c.  but  is  very  little  employed  at 
prefent. 

JUNE,  the  Gxlh  month  of  the  year,  during  which 
the  fuo  enters  the  lign  of  Cancer*  T^  word  comes 
from  the  l*atin  which  fume  derive  d Junotie, 

Ovid,  in  the  6th  of  his  makes  the  goddeU  lay, 
yvmut  a Kt^ro  nomime  nomen  haltt. 

Others  rather  derive  it  djnniorihux,  this  being  for  young 
people  as  the  month  of  May  wai  for  old  ones. 

yuniui  ^ juvenum;  qui  fuU  ani^fenMm. 

In  this  month  is  the  fummer  folllice. 

Jl'NGERMAKNIA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the 
natural  order  of  algz,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
clafi  of  plants.  The  male  fluwer  is  pedunculated,  and 
naked;  the  anthers  quadrivalvcd : the  female  flower 
is  fetIUe,  naked,  with  roundilh  feeds.  Thee  are  19 
fpecies,  all  natives  of  Biitain,  growing  io  woods,  lhady 
places,  by  the  (idea  of  dilchcA,  &c.  Many  of  them  .irc 
beautiful  ohjcdli  for  the  microfeope. 

JUNOIA,  in  botany  : A >;cnus  of  the  polygaraia 
fegrtgate  order,  belonging  M the  fyogcucliu  clafs  of 
planes;  the  common  receptacle  is  chatly ; the  pcil.tn- 
thium  three  flowered  ; the  florets  tubular,  two-lippvd  } 
the  exterior  lipligulate  { the  inirn'or  one  bipartite. 

JUNIPERuS,  the  junipir  tieb;  A genu-  of 
the  monodelphia  order,  belunging  to  the  roonoccuwlafs 
of  plants;  audio  the  natural  method  ranking  unaer 
the  5 til  order,  Csniferd.  The  male  amentum  is  a ca- 
lyx of  fcales  ; there  is  no  corolla  ; three  flsmina  : the 
female  calyx  tripartite  ; there  arc  three  petals  ; and  si 
many  flylei ; the  berry  is  trifpermnus,  and  equal  by 
means  of  three  tubercles  of  the  indurated  calyx  adhe- 
ring to  it. 

Species,  I.  The  communis^  or  common  juniper, 
grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Biitain  upon  dry 
barren  commons,  whcieit  leldom  rifes  above  tiu  height 
of  a low  ihnib.  Mr  Evelyn  aflurrs  ui,  that  **  the 
juniper,  though  naturally  of  the  growth  of  England,  it 
very  little  known  in  many  parts  of  the  country:  for  it 
grows  naturally  only  in  dry,  chalky,  or  fandy  laud;  and, 
where  the  foil  is  oppehte  to  this,  the  plant  is  rarely 
found.  Thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  icc  it  in  its  wild 
flate,  on  fandy  barren  commons,  Acc.  will  have  little 
inducement  to  pbnt  it ; as  there  they  will  fee  it  pro- 
cumbent, fcldom  (howing  ■ tendency  to  afpire  : bfli 
when  planted  in  a good  (oil,  it  will  rife  to  the  height 
of  15  or  16  feet)  and  produce  nooierooi  braachea  from 

the 
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'Juniperot.  the  bottom  to  the  top,  forming  t well-looking  bulky  ing  crowded,  tlie  ftcm-leaves  threcfjld.  the  br&ncU*  Juoip<^> 
plant.  Thefc  branchea  are  exceeding  tough,  and  co-  leave*  fourfold.  ' » ^ 

vered  witii  a fmooth  bark  cf  a reddiih  colour,  having  Culture,  The  propagation  of  all  the  junipers  it  by 
a tinge  of  purple.  The  leavea  arc  narrow  and  Oiarp-  feed,  and  of  the  farina  by  layera  and  cuttings ; but 
pointed,  growing  by  threei  on  the  branches : their  thefc  lall  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the  berries,  if  tlicy 
upper  furrW  has  a greyiOi  Areak  down  the  middle  ; can  be  procured.  They  may  all  be  fowed  in  beds  of 
hut  their  under  futface  ia  of  a fine  green  colour,  and  common  light  earth  ; except  the  cedar  of  Bermudas, 
they  gamilh  the  fhrub  in  great  plenty.  The  flowers  which  mufl  be  fuwed  in  pots,  to  have  flielier  in  win- 
arc  fmall,  and  of  a ycHowifli  colour.  They  are  fuc-  ter.  When  the  hardy  kinds  have  had  two  or  three 
cccdcd  by  the  berries,  which  arc  of  a bluifh  colour  yeara  growth  in  thefc^-bed,  they  may  be  planted  out 
when  ripe.’*  Of  this  fpecies  there  is  a variety  called  in  autumn  or  in  fpring,  in  nurfery-row's  two  feet  afun- 
SwJt/b  juniper t which  grows  lo  or  1 a feet  high,  very  der,  there  to  remain  till  of  due  fixe  for  final  tranfplan- 
branchy  the  whole  length,  with  the  branches  growing  tation  into  the  Ihrubbery.  The  Bermudas  cedar  mull 
more  cre^,  and  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  like  the  be  fheltered  under  a frame  for  the  firft  year  or  two  ; 


former.  But  Mr  Miller  affirms  the  Swedilh  juniper 
to  be  a diflin^  fpecies.  A proflrate  and  very  dwarfilh 
variety  is  mentioned  by  MrLightfoot,  under  the  name 
of  dwarf  Alpine  juniper.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the 
mountaiot  10  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has 
broader  and  thicker  leaves  than  the  former  ; the  ber- 
ries are  alfo  larger,  or  more  oval  than  fpherical.  z.  The 
axyerdeus,  or  Spanifh  juniper,  rifes  from  to  to  15  feet 
Itigh,  clofely  branched  from  bottom  to  top ; having 
fhort,  awl  fhaped,  fpreading  leaves  by  threes,  and  fmall 
dloedcus  flowers,  faccceded  by  large  reddini-browm 
berries.  3.  tburiferot  or  blue-berried  Spanifh  ju- 
niper, grows  20  feet  high  or  more,  branching  in  a 
conic  form,  with  acute  imbricated  leaves  growing  by 
fours,  and  fmall  dimeious  flowers,  fuccecdcd  by  Targe 
blue  flowers.  4.  The  y^irgmiana,  or  Virginia  cedar, 
grows  3c  or  40  feet  high,  branching  from  bottom  to 
tup  in  a conic  manner,  fmall  leaves  by  threes  adhering 
at  tlieir  bate  ; the  younger  ones  imbricated,  and  the 
old  ones  fpreading  ; with  dimeious  flowers,  fucceeded 
^ by  fmall  blue  berries,  y '^'be  I^ycia,  Lycian  cedar, 
orolibtnum  tree,  grows  20  feet  high,  branching  creA; 
parnifhed  with  fmall  chtufe  oval  leaves,  cvery-where 
imbricated  ; having  duccious  flowers,  fucceeded  by 
large  oval  bmwn  berries.  It  is  a native  of  Spain  and 
Italy.  6.  The  Phrniciat  or  Phenician  cedar,  grows 
about  20  feet  high,  branching  pyramidally  ; adorned 
with  ternate  and  imbricated  ubtufc  leaves;  and  dioe- 
cious flowers,  fuccerded  by  fmall  ycllowlfh  berries.  It 
is  a native  of  Portugal.  7.  'll»e  /iermuJitina,  or  Ber* 
t.Audian  cedar,  grows  20  or  30  feet  high,  has  fmaU 
acute  leaves  by  tbiccs  below,  the  upper  ones  awl- 
fhaped, acute,  and  decurrent,  by  pairs  or  fours,  fpread- 
inj;  outaard,  and  dioecious  Bowers,  fucceeded  by  pur- 
piito  benics.  It  is  a native  of  Bermudas.  B.  I'hc 
HiibiBfJt  or  favin  tree;  of  uhich  tlicrc  arc  the  follow- 
ing varieties,  viz.  fpreading,  upright,  and  vai  legated 
fuvin.  The  hrfl  grows  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
horizontal  and  very  fpreading  brancltcs ; with  fliort, 
puinud,  drcurrenc,  eie<9,  oppofite  leaves;  and  dioe- 
cious flowers,  fucceeded  by  blutfh  berries,  but  very 
rarely  producing  cither  flowers  or  fruit.  The  fecond 
gr.iWt  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  upright  branches, 
dark'grrcn  leaves  like  the  former,  and  dicecious  flowers, 
fucertded  by  plenty  of  benics.  The  third  has  the 
ends  of  many  of  the  (hoots  and  young  branches  varie- 
gated with  white,  and  the  leaves  finely  Ariped  ; fo  that 
it  makes  a beautiful  appearance.  There  are  two  other 
fpecies;  the  Barbadenjit,  with  leaves  all  Imbricated  four- 
ways,  the  younger  ones  ovate,  the  elder  acute ; and 
, the  Clinimjity  with  leaves  dccurrcnt  imbi icaie- expand- 
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when  they  mufl  be  feparated  into  fmall  pots,  to  be 
fheltered  alfo  in  winter  for  three  or  four  years,  till  they 
have  acquired  fome  fue  and  flrength  ; then  turned  out 
into  pots  in  the  full  ground,  where  they  arc  to  remain 
in  a warm  fituatr^u  ; though  a (heller  of  mats  for  the 
firfl  winter  or  two  during  hard  frofts  will  be  of  great 
fcrvice.  The  fcafon  for  tranfpUnting  all  the  forts  Is 
cither  in  autumn,  O^ober,  or  November,  or  in  March, 
and  early  in  ApriL 

Ufa,  flee.  Juniper-berries  have  a ftrong,  not  difi- 
greeablc  fmcll;  and  a warm,  pungent,  fweet  ttfte; 
wliich,  if  thev  arc  long  chewed,  or  previoufiy  well 
bniifed,  is  followed  by  a bittcrifh  one.  The  pungency 
feems  to  rcfide  in  the  bark  ; the  fweet  in  the  juice; 
the  aromatic  flavour  in  oily  vefides  fpread  through  the 
fubiUnce  of  the  pulp,  and  diftingullhable  even  by  the 
eye  ; and  the  bitter  in  t)ie  feeds.  ITie  frefh  berries 
yield,  on  expreflion,  a rich,  fweet,  honey  like  aroma- 
tic juice;  if  previoufiy  pounded  fo  as  to  break  (he 

feeds,  the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter Thefc  berries 

arc  ufcful  carminatives  and  ftomachics : for  thefc  pur- 
mifes  a fpiriiuous  water  and  effentlal  oil  arc  prepared 
from  them,  and  they  arc  alfo  Ingredients  in  various 
medicines.  The  liquor  remaining  after  the  diflillaiioa 
of  the  oil  pafled  through  a ftrainer,  and  gently  exhaled 
to  the  confiftence  of  a rob,  proves  likewife  a medicine 
of  great  utility,  and  in  many  cafes  is  perhaps  prefe- 
rable to  the  oil  or  the  bn  ry  iifelf.  Hoffman  is  expref&Iy 
of  this  opinion,  and  recommend*  the  rob  of  juniper  in 
debility  of  the  flomach  and  inteflincs ; and  fays  it  is 
particularly  ferviccabk  to  old  people  whoare  fubjeA  to 
thefc  diforders,  or  bbour  under  a difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  urinary  fecrction.  This  rob  is  of  a dark 
brownifh-ycllow  colour,  a balfamic  fwctl  talle,  with  a 
jiltle  of  the  bitter,  more  or  Icfs  according  as  the  feeds 
in  the  berry  have  been  more  or  Icfs  bruifed.  But  per- 
haps one  of  the  bell  forms  under  which  they  can  be 
ufed  is  that  of  a fimple  watery  infHfion.  This,  either 
by  itfelf  or  with  the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity  of 
gin.  ia  a very  ufcful  drink  for  hydropic  patients.  An 
infufion  of  the  tops  has  alfo  beep  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  manner.  The  Swedes  prepare  an 
cxtraA  from  the  berries,  probably  of  the  nature  of  the 
rob  above  mentioned,  whtdi  fomt  cal  for  hreakfaft.  In 
Germany  the  befrica  are  bruifed  and  put  into  the  fauce 
made  ule  of  for  a wild  boar  j and  arc  frequently  alio 
eaten  witli  other  pork,  to  give  it  a wilJ-boar  flavour. 
In  Carniob,  and  feme  other  diftridti,  the  inhabiuots 
make  a kind  of  wine  of  them  ftceped  in  water  ; but 
it  It  difficult  to  prevent  this  liquor  from  growing  four. 
The  Laplanders,  ai  we  arc  told  by  LinnxusT  drink 
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j Infufioni  of  iHc  jumper  bcrric*  m we  do  tea  and  coffee,  fo  paffionately  fond  of  the  ftudy  of  the  nonhem  Ian-  Tank, 
Thnifhes  and  grou*  feed  on  ihc  berries,  and  diffemi.  guaj»es,  that,  being  informed  there  were  fome  village*  }“'»• 
nate  the  feed  in  their  dnnj.  It  U remarkable  that  the  in  Fricfland  where  the  ancient  language  of  the  Kaxona 
Wrrirs  of  the  juniper  arc  two  year*  in  ripening.  They  %ra«  preferred,  he  went  and  lived  two  years  in  that 
fometimes  appear  in  an  uncommon  form  ; the  leaves  of  county.  He  returned  to  England  in  idyj  ; and  after 
the  cup  grow  double  the  ufual  fize,  approaching,  but  fpending  a year  at  Oxford,  retired  toWtndfor,  in  or- 
noi  clofiog  ; and  the  three  petals  Jit  exadly  clofe,  fo  dcr  to  vifu  Voflius,  at  whofe  hoiifc  he  died  in  1677. 
as  to  keep  the  air  irom  the  itpaU jumperi  which  inhabit  The  univcrfiiy  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  bequeathed  hi* 
them.— The  whole  plant  hai  a ftrong  aromatic  fmclJ.  manuferipts,  erefted  a veryhandfome  monument  to  hi* 

The  wood  when  burnt  cmiu  a fragrant  odour  like  in-  memory.  He  wrote,  1.  J)t  P'lQura  Vtterum^  which  is 
cenfe.  It  is  of  a reddiJh  colour,  very  hard  and  du-  admired  by  all  the  learnc«l ; the  beft  edition  of  it  is  that 
rablc  5 and  whin  large  enough,  is  ufed  in  marquetry  of  Rotterdam  in  1694.  He  pubbOied  the  fame  work 
and  veneering,  and  in  making  cups,  cabinet*,  5cc.  at  London  in  EngliJh.  j.  An  explication  of  the  old 
Grafs  will  not  grow  beneath  juniper,  but  thi*  tree  Goihrc  raanufenpt.  called  the  Sihtr  one,  becaufe  the 
nfelf  is  faid  to  be  dellroycd  by  the  mcado^r  oat.  'I'Ijc  fmir  GofpeU  are  there  svritlen  in  filvrr  Gothi/  letters  | 
oil  of  juniper  mixed  with  that  of  outs  make*  an  excel-  this  was  publifhed  with  notes  by  Thomas  M»rcfc  hal, 
ienl  vaniifh  for  pifturf*.  wood  work,  and  preferving  or  Marflial.  3.  A lar^'c  Commentary  on  the  Har- 
iron  from  tailing.  The  rcfin  powdered  aud  rubbed  mony  of  the  four  Gofpcla  by  Taiian,  which  is  fftll  in 
into  p^per  prevents  the  ink  from  fiuking  through  it,  maiiufciipi.  4.  A Gloflary  in  five  Uirguages,  in  which 
for  which  it  is  frequeinly  ufed  under  the  name  of  hcexplain<>tkcoriginoflheM(Hthcraianguag<s;pub- 
Po*  KC*.—l*hc  chatcoal  made  from  tills  wood  endure*  lilhed  at  Oxford  iu  1745,  in  folio,  by  Mr  Edward 
longer  than  any  other,  inf.>much  that  live  •'inbirs  are  Lie. 

faid  to  have  bem  found  in  the  aflics  after  being  a year  JUNK,  in  fea  laaguage,  a name  given  to  anyrem- 
covered. — For  the  properties  of  fome  other  fpecics,  nants  or  pieces  of  old  cable,  which  ia  ufually  cut  into 
fee  the  article*  Sahdaxacm  (Cum),  aud  Oliba-  fmall  portions,  for  the  purpofc  oI  making  point*,  matt*. 


JUNIUS  (Adiian),  one  of  the  moll  learned  men 


gurtfets  fennit,  8tc, 

JUNO,  in  pigan  urorfhip,  was  the  fifter  and  wife 


of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  at  Horn  in  of  Jup'ter,  and  rhe  goddefs  of  kingdom*  and  riches; 
Holland  in  151 1.  He  travelled  into  all  parts  of  En-  and  alfo  Jlyled  the  quefn  of  htavenr  (he  prefided  over 
rope,  aud  praClifcd  phyfic  with  reputation  in  England;  marriage  and  child  birth,  and  was  rcprelentcd  as  the 
where,  among  other  works,  be  compofed  a Gicek  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  She  maiTicd  Jupiter  ; 
and  Latin  Lexicon,  to  which  he  added  above  6yoo  but  w.is  not  the  mod  compUifant  wife  : for.  accorling 
wewd*  ; an  Epitlul.tn’ium  on  the  mariiage  of  queen  to  llumer,  that  god  was  fometime*  obliged  to  make 
Mary  with  king  FliiHp  of  Spain  ; and  Anxmadverfa  ofe  of  all  his  authority  to  keep  her  in  due  fuhjcAion  ; 
de  Comn  which  is  the  mod  applauded  of  and  the  fame  authtrr  obferves,  that  on  her  entering  in- 

all  his  works  fie  died  in  1575.  to  a confpiracy  again:t  him,  he  punidied  her  by  fufpend- 

Jusiu*  (Francis),  profUfor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  ing  her  in  the  air  withlvvoanvils  faftened  to  her  feet, 
waH  born  at  Buurge*  in  I54^<  of  a noble  family,  and  and  golden  manacles  on  her  hands,  which  all  the  other 
ftudied  fome  time  at  Lyon*.  Barthvdomew  Aneau,  deitiei  looked  on  without  a p^illtbihty  of  helping  her. 
who  was  piincipal  of  the  college  iu  that  city,  gave  him  However,  her  jeaUuify  made  her  frequently  find  oppor- 
excellent  inilru^ion*  with  regard  to  the  right  method  tunities  of  inierrupMngher  huJhand  in  the  courfe  of  hi* 
of  Undying  He  was  remarkable  for  bcin^  proof  a-  amours  ; and  prompted  her  to  puniOi  with  unrelenting 
gaintl  all  temptations  to  K‘wdiicf> ; hut  a lihertine  fo  fury  Europa,  Semele,  lo,  Latona.  and  the  rell  of  his 
overpowered  him  by  hi*  fophiitry,  thae  he  male  milirciTts.  Jupiter  himfeli  having  conceived  without 
him  an  athcill:  however,  he  Toon  returned  to  his  firil  any  commerce  with  a female,  Juno,  in  revenge,  om* 
faith  ; aud,  averfe  as  he  was  to  unlawful  love,  he  had  ceived  Vulcan  by  the  wind.  Mars  by  touching  a fl-iwer 
no  averfion  to  matrimony,  but  was  married  no  lefs  polmed  out  to  her  by  the  goddef*  Flora,  and  Hebe  by 
than  four  timea.  He  was  empl.»yed  in  public  affairs  eating  greedily  of  lettuce*. 

by  Henry  IV,;  and  at  UJt  wa>  invited  to  Leyden  to  Juno,  a*  the  queen  of  heaven,  preferved  great  ftate  : 
be  profeffor  of  divinity,  which  employment  lie  dif-  her  ufual  attendants  were  Terror  and  B >ldncf»,  Caiior, 
charged  w'ith  honour,  litthewas  fuatched  away  by  the  Pollux,  and  14  nymphs;  but  her  mod  faithful  atten- 
plague  in  1602.  Du  Pin  fays,  he  was  a learned  and  dant  was  the  beautiful  Iris,  or  the  rainbow.  Homer, 
ju  licimis  critic.  He  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Em-  deferibe*  her  in  a chariot  adorned  with  precious  Hones, 
inanuti  Trcnvclliu*,a  Latin  verfi.m  of  the  Her  rewtext  the  wheels  of  which  were  of  ebony,  and  which  wa» 

of  the  Bible.  He  alfo  publHhcd  Con\meiitarte*  on  a drawn  by  horfes  with  rein*  of  gold-  But  fhc  is  more 

great  part  of  the  Hidy  Scripcuie*  ; and  many  other  commonly  painted  drawn  by  peacocks.  She  was  repre- 
arorks.  all  in  Latin.  fented  in  her  temple  at  Corinth,  Crated  on  a throne, 

Junius  (Franc!*),  or  Francis  du  fon,  the  fon  of  with  a crown  on  her  head,  a pomegranate  in  one  hand, 
the  preceding,  was  Horn  at  Heidtlberg  in  1 f 89.  He  and  in  the  other  a feeptre  with  a cuckoo  on  it*  top. 
at  fuft  defigned  to  devote  hlmCclf  to  a military  life  ; Thi*  tUtue  was  of  gold  and  ivory, 
but  after  the  truce  concluded  in  1609,  he  applied  him-  Some  myihologilU  fuppofe  that  Juno  fignifie*  the 
felf  entirely  to  iludy-  He  came  to  England  in  1620,  air;  others,  that  the  wa»  the  £.|yplian  Ifis  ; who 
and  lived  year*  in  the  earl  of  ArundePs  family.  He  being  reprefented  under  various  figure*,  was  by  the 
was  greatly  cllecmcd  not  only  for  his  profound  erudi-  Greek*  and  Romans  reprefeuted  as  fo  many  diflinfi 
lion,  but  alfo  for  the  purity  of  hU  manners  ; and  was  deities. 
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JUNONALIA,  a fcftiral  obferfcd  by  the  Romani 
in  honour  of  Juno.  It  waa  mdiiutcd  00  account  of 
certain  prodigica  that  happened  tn  iuly,  and  was  cele* 
bratcd  by  matrons.  In  the  folcmoity  two  white  cowi 
were  led  from  the  temple  of  ApoUo  into  the  city  thro' 
the  gate  called  Carmtntalis^  and  two  images  of  Juno, 
made  of  cyprefs*  were  burn  in  procelBun.  Then  march- 
ed  27  girls*  habited  in  lung  robca*  fioging  an  hymn 
to  the  goddefs  | then  came  the  Decemviri,  crowned 
with  laurel,  in  veftmenti  edged  with  purple.  This 
pompous  company,  going  through  the  Vuus 
had  a dance  in  the  great  held  of  Rome;  from  thence 
they  proceeded  through  the  Fontm  Boarium  to  the 
temple  of  Juno,  where  the  ridim*  were  facrificed  by 
the  Decemviri,  and  the  cyprefs  images  were  left  hand- 
ing. This  fchival  is  not  mentioned  in  the of  O- 
▼id,  but  is  fully  deferibed  by  Livy,  lib.  7.  dec.  3.  The 
h)mn  u(«l  upon  the  occahon  wascompofed  byLiviui 
the  poet. 

JUNTO,  in  matters  of  government,  denotes  a feled 
council  for  taking  cognizance  of  affairs  of  great  confe- 
qucnce,  which  require  Iccrccy. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  ligntiaea  much  the  fame 
with  cuiivciuion,  afleinbly,  or  board  among  us : thus 
we  meet  with  the  junto  of  the  three  chates,  of  com- 
mercc,  of  iih»acco,  dec.  See  Board,  &c. 

IVORY,  in  natural  hillory,  &c.  a hard,  fclid,  and 
firm  fubttance,  of  a white  colour,  and  capable  uf  a very 
good  poltih.  it  is  the  lulk  ut  the  elephant  * ; and  ia 
hollow  from  the  bale  to  a ceruin  height,  the  cavity 
being  filled  up  with  a compad  medullary  fubllaoce, 
feeming  to  have  a great  number  uf  glands  in  it.  it 
is  oblerved,  that  the  Ccvloii  ivory,  and  that  of  the 
iiland  of  Achein,  do  not  become  yellow  in  the  wearing, 
as  all  other  ivory  docs ; fur  this  reafon  the  teeth  of  ihele 
placr*  bear  a larger  price  than  thufeof  the  coaitnf  Guinea. 

y/arfA‘w’Bj',  onJ  Staining,  of  Iroar.  Sec 

BoNts  and  Hoaxs. 

JUPITER,  the  fupremc  god  of  the  ancient  pa- 
gans. l^ie  theologiiU,  according  to  Cicero,  reckon- 
ed up  three  Jupitert  ( the  fiill  and  fecund  of  whom 
were  horn  in  Arcadia;  of  thde  two,  the  one  fprang 
fn  m iEther,  the  other  from  Ccclus.  'I'he  third  Ju- 
piter wa*  the  fun  of  Saturn,  and  born  in  Crete, 
where  they  pretended  to  fhuw  his  fepulchre.  Cicero 
in  other  places  fpeaks  of  ftveral  Jupiters  who  reigned 
in  different  countries.  'I’he  Jupiter,  by  whum  the 
poets  and  divines  underflaind  the  fupremc  god,  u'as 
the  fon  of  Saturn  king  of  Crete.  He  wuuhl  liavc 
been  dev<iurcd  by  his  father  as  foon  as  born,  had  not 
his  mother  Rhea  fubllituted  a ilonc  inttcad  of  the  child, 
which  Saturn  immediately  (wallowed.  Saturn  took 
this  method  to  deftroy  all  bis  male  children,  bccauft 
it  liad  been  foretold  by  Ccelus  and  Teira,  that  oiic  of 
Kis  Tons  lh<iuld  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  Jupiter, 
being  thus  faved  from  his  father's  jaws,  was  brought 
up  by  the  Curcies  in  a dtn  on  mount  Ida.  Virgd  ulls 
us,  (hat  he  was  fed  by  the  bees;  out  of  gratitude  for 
whieh,  he  changed  them  from  an  iron  to  a golden  co- 
lour. Some  fay,  that  his  nurfes  were  Amahhiea  and 
Mrhffa,  who  gave  him  goats  milk  and  honey  ; and 
others,  that  Aoiatthara  was  the  name  of  the  goat  which 
nourtfhed  him,  and  wliich  as  a reward  fur  her  great 
feiTicts,  was  changed  into  a conllclUuon.  According 
to  others,  he  wai  fed  by  wild  pigeooe,  who  brought 


him  ambrolia  from  Oceanus ; and  by  an  fagle,  who 
carried  neflar  in  his  beak  from  a deep  rock  : for 
which  he  rewarded  the  former,  by  making  them  the 
foretellers  of  winter  and  fummer  ; and  the  lad  by  gi- 
ving him  immortality,  and  making  him  his  thunder^ 
bearer.  When  grown  up,  he  drove  his  father  out  of 
heaven,  and  divided  the  empire  of  the  world  with  his 
brotiiers.  For  himfclf,  he  had  heaven  and  earth. 
Neptune  had  the  lea  and  waters ; and  Huto  hell.  The 
Titans  undertook  to  dedroy  Jupiter,  as  he  had  done 
his  father.  Tbefe  Titans  w*cre  giants,  the  fons  of 
Titan  and  the  Eartli.  They  declared  war  ap;aind  Ju- 
piter, and  heaped  mnuntafns  upon  mountains,  in  or- 
der to  fcale  heaven  : but  their  eff'jrti  were  unfuccefs- 
ful.  Jupiter  overthrew  them  with  his  thunder,  and 
(hut  them  up  under  the  waters  and  mountaini,  from 
which  they  were  not  able  Co  get  out. 

Jupiter  had  fcvcral  wives:  the  firff  of  whom,  named 
Mttijf  he  is  (aid  to  have  (kvcurrd  when  big  with  child, 
by  which  he  himiclf  became  pregnant  ; and  Minerva 
ilTkied  out  of  his  head,  completely  armed  and  fully 
gtown.  His  fecund  was  Themis  ; the  name  of  his 
third  is  not  known  ; his  foorth  iVas  the  celebrated  Ju- 
no, whom  be  deceived  under  the  form  cf  a cuckoo, 
which  to  (hun  the  violence  of  allorm  fled  for  (heller  to 
her  lap.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Nfules  and  Graces ; 
and  had  a prodigi»u«  number  uf  children  by  his  mif- 
trelTes  He  metamurphufed  himfeif  into  a fatyr  to 
enjoy  Antiope  ; Into  a bull,  to  carry  <ifT  Europa  ; into 
a fwan,  to  abufe  Lcda  ; into  a (bower  of  gold,  to  cor- 
rupt Dartae ; and  inlo  fevcral  other  forms  to  gratify 
his  paffions.  He  had  Bacchus  by  Semcle,  Diana  and 
Ap'dlo  by  Liiona,  and  w'ls  the  father  of  Mercury 
and  the  other  gixis. 

Trie  heathens  in  general  believed  that  there  was  but 
one  fupreme  God:  but  when  thiy  confulcred  this  one 
great  being  as  infiuencing  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
they  gave  him  as  many  different  nam<  s ; and  hence 
proceeded  their  variety  of  nominal  gods.  When  he 
thundered  or  lightncd,  they  called  him  Juptttr  \ when 
he  calmed  the  fca,  AVyxvive;  when  he  guided  their 
councils,  M'tHtrva  ; and  when  he  gave  them  ffren^rth 
in  battle.  Mart,  la  procefs  of  time  they  ufed  differ- 
ent rcptcfeiitatiuns  of  tht,  Jupiter,  See  and  confidc^ed 
thc-m,  vulgarly  at  Iralt,  as  lo  niany  different  perfont. 
They  aftciward  regarded  each  of  them  in  different 
views : f g.  The  Japitcr  that  fliowcrcd  down  blelTuigB, 
WAo  caliid  the  Kiiui  Jupiter  ; and  when  pnnifliing,  the 
7'errik/e  Jupiter.  'Fhefc  was  alfo  one  Jupiter  for  Eu- 
rope, and  another  for  Africa  ; and  in  Europe,  there 
was  one  great  Jupiter  who  wa^  the  particular  friend  of 
the  Athenians,  and  another  who  was  the  fpccial  pro- 
teifor  of  the  Romani  : nay,  there  was  fcarce  a town 
or  haiulei  perhaps,  in  Italy,  that  had  not  a Jupiter  of 
its  own  ; and  the  Jupiter  of  Ttrracina  or  Jupiter 
Ansur,  rcpiefented  in  medals  as  young  and  bcaidU-fs, 
with  rays  round  his  head,  niorc  rcftmblrd  Apollo  than 
the  great  Jupiter  at  the  Capitol.  In  this  way  Jupiter 
at  length  htd  temples  and  different  characters  almoft 
every  where:  at  Carthage,  he  was  called  yfjnrnou  ; in 
Egypt,  Scrapes  t at  Athens,  the  great  Jupiter  was 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  ; and  at  Rome  the  greatell  Ju- 
piter was  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  who  w?s  the  guar- 
dian and  benefactor  of  the  Romans,  and  whom  they 
called  the  “ beft  and  grealcft.  JupUer  j"  Jupiter  eptimus 
3^2  tnaximut* 
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jBpiter.  maximat.  Tlie  figure  of  ihi*  Jupiter  wai  repreiVntcd 
^ in  hit  chief  temple  on  the  Capitoliot  hJU,  a*  litting  on 

a curule  chair,  with  the  fulmen  or  thunder,  or  rather 
lightning,  in  one  hand*  and  a (ceptre  in  the  other. 
Thii  fulmco  in  the  figures  of  the  old  artifU  was  al- 
wayi  adapted  to  the  cl»radcr  under  which  they  were 
to  reprefent  Jupiter.  If  his  appearance  was  to  be 
n^d  and  calm,  they  gaee  him  the  conic  fultaen  or 
bundle  of  fiames  wreathed  clofe  together,  held  dawn 
iu  hia  hand  : When  punilhing,  he  bolds  up  the  fame 
figure,  with  two  tranfverfe  darts  of  lightning,  feme* 
timet  with  wings  added  to  each  fide  uf  it,  to  denote 
Its  fwiftnefs ; this  was  called  by  the  poets  the  three* 
forked  boll  uf  Jove : and  when  be  was  going  to  do 
fome  exemplary  exeentioo,  they  put  in  his  hand  a 
handful  of  flames,  all  let  loofe  in  their  utmoft  fury  i 
and  fometimci  filled  both  his  hands  with  flames.  The 
fupetiority  of  Jupiter  was  principally  manifeHed  in  that 
air  of  majclly  which  the  ancient  artifis  endeavoured  to 
exprtfs  in  his  countenance : particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  head  uf  hair,  the  eye  brows,  and  the  beard. 
^There  are  fcvcnil  heads  of  the  mild  Jupiter  on  ancient 
fetls;  where  his  face  has  a mixture  of  dignity  and  cafe 
in  it,  admirably  drferibed  by  Virgil,  i.  v.  256. 
The  ftatues  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  were  generally  of 
black  marble,  as  ihofe  of  the  former  were  of  white : 
the  one  fitting  with  an  air  of  tranquillity  ; the  other 
lUnding,  more  or  left  ditiurbed.  The  face  of  the  one 
is  padne  andrerene;  of  the  other  angry  or  clouded. 
On  the  heads  of  the  one  the  hair  is  regular  and  com* 
pofed ; in  the  other  it  ts  fo  difeompored,  that  it  falls 
half-way  down  the  forehead.  The  face  of  the  Jupiter 
Tooans  lefembles  that  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  ; he  ia 
reprefented  00  gems  and  mcdala  as  holding  up  the 
triple  bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and  ftaoding  in  a chariot, 
which  feems  to  be  whirled  on  impetuoufiy  by  four 
horfes.  Thus  he  is  alfu  defcribed  by  the  poets.  Ovid. 
Deian.  Here.  v.  28.  Horace  lib.  i.  od.  4.  v.  6.  Ju- 
piter, u the  intcliigenccjircriding  over  a fingle  planet,  is 
I reprefented  only  in  a chariot  and  pair : on  all  other  occa* 

fions,  if  reprefented  in  a chariot,  he  is  always  drawn 
by  four  horfes.  Jupiter  Is  well  known  as  the  chief  ruler 
of  the  air,  whofe  particular  province  was  to  direA  the 
rains,  the  thunders,  and  the  lightnings.  As  the  dif* 
penfer  of  rain,  he  was  called  yufiUr  Pluviuxt  under 
which  changer  he  is  exhibited  fcated  in  the  clouds, 
bolding  up  his  right  hand,  or  extending  his  arms  al* 
jnoft  in  a ftrai^ht  Une  each  way,  and  pouring  a ft  ream 
of  hail  and  ram  from  his  right  hand  upon  the  earth  ; 
whilft  the  fulmeo  is  held  down  in  his  left.  The  wings 
that  are  given  him  relate  to  hia  chara^er  of  prefiding 
over  the  air  ; his  hair  and  beard  in  the  Antonine  pil* 
lar  are  all  fpread  down  by  the  rain,  which  defeends  in 
a fheet  from  him,  and  falls  fur  the  refreihment  of  the 
Homans;  whilft  their  enemies  are  reprefented  as  ftnick 
with  the  lightnings,  and  lying  dead  st  their  feet. 

Some  co'nfider  a great  part  of  the  fable  of  Jupiter  to 
include  the  hiftory  of  Noah  and  his  three  font ; and 
that  Saturn  is  Noah,  who  law  all  mankind  perilh  in 
the  waters  of  the  deluge ; and  who,  in  fome  fort,  fwal* 
lowed  them  up,  by  not  receiving  them  into  the  ark.  Ju* 
piter  is  Ham  ; Neptune  japbeth ; and  Shem,  Pluto. 

The  Titans,  it  is  thought,  reprefent  the  old  giants, 
who  built  the  tower  of  Habcl,  and  whofe  pride  an 
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prefucDptioo  God  bad  confounded,  by  changing  their  J»piter, 
language,  and  pouring  out  the  fpirit  of  difcoid  and  . 

divifioo  among  them.  The  name  of  JupUtf^  or  yvds  ^ 

Pater^  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  Jehovah,  pro* 
noiiuced  with  the  Latin  termination  yovit  inftead  o (jo. 
va  i and  in  medals  wc  meet  with  yovu  in  the  nomina- 
tive, as  well  as  oblique  cafes : for  example  y&vU  caf- 
tot%  yovit  profu^ntUor^  y<fvU  To  the  name  yo* 

vit  was  added  paler  i and  afterwards  inftead  of  **  Jo- 
vis  pater”,  J7w/>trrrwas  ufed  by  abbreviation. 

The  name  yvpiier  was  not  known  to  the  Hebrewa 
till  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  kinga 
his  kr.ccflurs.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commanded  the 
idol  of  Jupiter  Olympius  to  placed  in  the  temple  at 
Jcrufalem  ; and  that  of  Jupiter  the  defender  of  ftrait- 
gers  in  the  temple  on  mount  Gerizim.  2 Macc.  vi.  2. 

While  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  were  at  Lyftra,  they 
were  taken  fur  god«,  bccaufe  they  cured  one  who  had 
been  lame  from  liii  birth,  and  that  by  an  cxprcfilon 
only  : St  Paul  was  taken  for  Mercury,  by  rcafon  of 
his  eloquence  ; and  St  Barnabas  for  Jupiter  (A^i  xiv* 

II,  12.),  on  account  probably  of  hi^  gcvnl  mein. 

JunxES,  V,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  fuperior 
plartcts,  remarkable  for  its  brightnefs ; and  which  by 
its  proper  motion  feemi  to  uvolve  round  the  earth  ia 
about  twelve  years.  See  AsraorfOMY*/ndtx. 

JURA,  one  of  the  Hebridei,  or  Weftern  Iftands 
of  Scotland,  lying  oppofiie  to  Knapdalr  in  Argylelhirc, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  about  34  miles  long  and  lo  broad. 

It  is  the  molt  rugged  of  all  the  Hebrides ; and  is  com* 
pofed  chiefly  of  vaft  mountains,  naked,  and  without  a 
pofllbility  of  cultivation.  Some  of  the  fomh  and  weft- 
ern fides  only  are  improvcaUc,  and  in  good  fcafons  as 
much  bear  and  oats  are  raifed  as  will  maintain  the  in* 
habitants  ; though  by  the  diftillation,  as  Mr  Pennant 
fuppofes,  of  their  grain,  thiry  fomciimea  want.  Bear 
produces  four  or  five  fold,  and  oats  three  fold.  Sloes  arc 
the  only  fruits  of  the  ifland.  An  add  for  punch  is  here 
made  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain-afh  ; and  a kind 
of  fpirit  is  alfo  dlftilled  from  them.  Necelfity  bath  in- 
ftructed  the  inhabitants  in  the  ufe  of  native  dyes. 

Thus  the  juice  of  the  topi  of  heath  boiled  fupplici 
them  with’ a yellow  j the  roots  of  the  white  water  lily 
with  a dark-brown ; thofe  of  the  yellow  water  Iris 
with  a black  { and  the  galium  verum,  ru  of  the  iilaoders, 
with  a very  fine  red,  not  inferior  to  madder.  On  the 
hills  isfomepafture  for  cattle;  and  thepioduce,  when 
Mr  Pennant  vifited  the  ifland.  amounted  to  about  300 
or  400  head  of  black  cattle,  fold  annually  at  3U  each 
to  graziers  who  come  for  them  *,  about  too  borfes  iKb 
fold  annually  ; a few  ftieep  with  fleeces  of  a moft  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  great  numbers  of  goals.  The  o* 
ther  animals  of  Jura  are  about  100  ftags  ; though  tbefe 
muft  formerly  have  been  much  more  numerous  as  the 
original  name  of  Uic  iftand  was  Detr^apt  or  the  ijk  tf 
detr,  fo  called  by  the  Norwegians  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  deer  found  in  it.  Here  alfo  Mr  Pennant 
bad  fome  obfeure  account  of  a worm  that,  in  a Icfs  per- 
nicious degree,  refcmbles  the  FuttA  imfemaRt  of  Lio« 
oxua.  The  yUan,  a little  worm  of  Jura,  fmall  as  a 
thread,  and  not  an  inch  in  length,  infinoates  itfelf  un* 
der  the  flrin,  caufes  a rednefs  and  great  pain,  flies  fwift* 
ly  from  place  to  place  ; but  Is  cured  by  a poultice  of 
cheefe  and  hooey.  Qf  the  mounttins  of  Jura,  thofe 
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Jun.  from  their  (hape  cilled  the pjpt,  are  the  moft  remark- 
able.  There  are  only  three  »crybrg<  ones  I the  bi^gcit, 
^called  Btinn>an-oirt  or  tbf  moufUt^in  Hei  larthetl 

to  th^  north  ; the  fecund  U called  Behmjhtuniat  or  the 
halloaed  mountain;  and  the  third)  Beinn  a-chao/oUt  or 
tie  mcuf$lain  of  the  founds  is  the  lead  of  the  three.  Mr 
Pennant  afeended  the  fird  with  great  labour  and  d'fh* 
culty.  It  i«  compofed  of  rad  Konea«  covered  with 
ixiolTea  near  the  bafe ; but  all  above  bare  and  nneon- 
ncAed  with  each  other.  'Hie  wholc»  he  fayi,  fceivi  a 
cdirn,  the  work  of  tfae  fona  of  Saturn.  The  grandeur 
of  the  profpe^  from  the  top  abuodanily  made  nmruds 
for  the  fatigue  of  afeending  the  mountain.  Jura  itutf 
afforded  ajlupcndoua  fccne  of  rock)  varied  with  innu* 
merable  llule  lukea.  From  the  weft  (ide  of  the  hill  ran 
a narrow  Aripe  of  rock  terminating  in  the  fea»  and  cal- 
led tit  Jtnie  of  tie  oU  hag.  To  the  fouth  appeared  Hay 
extended  like  a map  beneath  hia  feet ; and  beyond  that 
the  north  of  Ireland  ; to  the  eaft  two  other  illandt) 
Cantyre,  Arran,  and  the  frilli  of  Clyde  bounded  by 
Ayrihtre  \ an  amazing  traft  uf  munnlmni  to  the  nonh- 
ead a«  far  at  Ben-hmond } Skarla  Boifhed  the  northern 
view  ; and  over  the  weftem  ocean  wete  fcattered  Co- 
lonfay  and  Oranfay,  Mull.  Iona,  and  itt  neighbouring 
idet  j and  ftill  fuilher,  the  long  extentt  of  Tirey  and 
Col,  juft  apparent.  The  other  paps  are  teen  veiy  di- 
ilindily,  bu(  all  of  them  Inferior  in  height.  Mr  Banks 
and  hit  friendt  mounted  that  to  the  fuulh,  and  found 
the  height  to  be  2359  fret ; but  lltia  is  far  overtop- 
ped by  Beinn’Oit-oir,  The  Hontt  of  tliit  mountain  are 
white,  a few  red,  quartzy,  and  compofed  of  fmall 
grains  ; but  fomc  arc  IreataeJ  or  filled  with  cryflal- 
line  keroclt  of  an  amethyiUne  colour.  The  other  doncs 
of  the  iflandarc,  a cinereous  flatc,  veined  with  red,  and 
ufed  here  as  a white-done  t a micaceous  fand-ftooe; 
and  between  the  fmall  ifles  and  ArGn,  a micaceous 
quartzy  rock- done.  On  the  weft  ftde  of  the  ifland 
there  is  an  anchoring-place  called  IVbiifarlan  ; towards 
the  north  end  is  a bay  called  Da*lyaul%  and  on  the 
fame  coaft  is  formed  another  riding-place  for  vcffels 
among  feveral  fmall  iHaods.  Between  the  north  end  of 
Jura  and  the  fmall  iHe  of  Skarba,  there  is  a famous 
whirlpool,  called  Corj  Vrtkan^  from  Brecan.  fontoa 
king  of  Denmark,  w*ho  perilbed  in  this  gulph.  His 
body  being  cad  alhore  on  the  north  fide  of  Jura,  was 
buried  in  a cave,  and  his  grave  is  iHll  dlllinguilhed 
by  a tombdone  and  alur.  In  this  vortex,  which  ex- 
tends about  a mile  in  breadth,  the  fea  begins  to  boil 
and  ferment  with  the  tide  of  flood,  increafing  gradtuUy 
to  a number  of  whirlpools,  srhich,  in  the  rarm  of  py- 
ramids, fpout  up  the  water  with  a great  noife,  as  high 
as  the  mad  of  a fmall  vfffel,  agitated  into  fuch  a foam 
as  makes  the  fea  appear  white  evio  at  the  diilance  of 
two  leagues.  About  half  flood  the  violence  begins  to 
decrcafe,  and  continues  to  do  fo  till  about  half  an  hour 
after  high-water : then  it  boils  as  before,  till  within 
in  hour  of  low-watcr,  when  the  fmaJIcd  flfhiog  boat 
may  crois  it  without  danger. 

jura  is  furoHhed  with  many  rivulrtt  and  fprings  of 
excellent  water,  and  the  air  is  remarkably  healthy  ; its 
Calubrity  being  incrcafcd  by  the  high  fltualioD,  perpe- 
tually fanned  by  breezes.  It  is,  however,  hut  iU-pco- 
pied  i and  did  not  contain  above  700  or  800  inhabi- 
tants at  the  time  it  was  vifited  by  Mt  Pennant.  The 
vomcQ  are  prolific,  asd  very  ofuo  bear  twin:.  The 


inhabitants  live  to  a great  age,  and  are  liable  to  few 
dilleropers.  Men  of  90  can  work  j and  there  was  then  . J**'^^*' 
living  a w*oman  of  80,  who  could  run  down  a fhcep. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  Protcllants,  but  addifled  to 
fomc  fupcrdition^.  The  paridt  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
larged  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  duty  the  mod  dan- 
gerous and  truublefome : it  confids  of  Jura,  Oranfay, 
Coloiilay,  Skarba,  aud  feveral  little  iiles  dividtd  by 
narrow  and  dangerous  founds;  forming  a length  of 
not  Ufs  than  60  miles  ; fupplicd  by  only  one  minifter 
and  ail  affillant. 

The  very  old  clans  of  Jura  are  the  AIm  ih>uye  ami 
the  AlaC’Tiuaet:  but  it  feems  to  have  changed  mailers 
more  than  once.  Tn  1549,  Donald  of  Caniyte,  Mac- 
guillayne  of  Doward,  Mac-guillayoe  of  Kinloch-buy, 
and  Mac-duffie  of  Colonfay,  were  the  proprietors  : 

Mac  lean  of  MuU  had  alfo  a (hare  in  1586.  At  pre- 
feoi  it  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  Mr  MacocU  of 
Colon^y,  and  Mr  Campbell  of  ShawHcld. 

Jura  is  slfo  the  name  of  a chain  of  mountains  m 
Switzerland,  beginning  in  the  caotoo  of  Zurich,  ex- 
tending from  thence  along  the  Klilne  into  the  caotcti 
and  bitht^ic  of  Bade.  (Ireiching  into  the  canton  of 
Soieura  and  the  principality  of  Ncucliatel,  and  branching 
out  towards  the  Pays  de  Vaud  t feparating  that  coun- 
ty from  Frcncbc  C^te  and  Burgundy,  and  continued 
bevond  the  Genevan  territoiies  as  far  as  the  Rhone. 

Many  elevated  valleys  are  formed  by  different  pairs  of 
thn  chain  in  the  country  of  the  Paysde  Vaud;  among 
which  one  of  the  moll  remarkable  is  the  valley  of  the 
lake  of  Joux,  on  the  top  of  tliai  part  of  the  cliaiii 
named  Mount  Joux.  It  contains  feveral  populous  Til- 
lages, and  is  l^autifully  diverfincd  with  wood,  arable 
land,  and  pafture.  It  is  watered  by  two  lakes ; the  lar- 
gcll  of  which  is  that  of  Joux  already  mentioned.  This 
has  one  Ihote  of  a ht^h  reck  covered  alth  wood  ; the 
oppofite  banks  forming  a gentle  afeent,  fertile  and 
well  cultivated ; behind  which  is  a ridge  covered  with 
pines,  b<ech,  and  oak  wood.  Thi  fmaller  lake,  named 
Brenetf  is  bordered  with  fine  corn-fields  and  villages ; 
and  the  llrram  which  ilTuei  from  it  is  loft  in  a gulf 
named  Eni<nnair%  or  the  /Vwk7,  where  the  people  have 
placed  feveral  mills  which  sre  turned  by  the  force  of 
the  falling  current.  The  river  Orbe  ilfues  from  the 
other  fide  of  the  mountain,  about  two  miles  from  this 
place  ; and  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fubterranc- 
ous  llrcam  juft  mentioned.  The  larged  lake  is  fuppKed 
by  a rivulet  which  iOTucs  from  tlie  bottom  of  a rock, 
and  lofes  itfcif  in  it.  The  valley  contains  about  3000' 
inhabitant!,  reoiarkalile  for  their  indullry*  Some  are 
watch-makers;  but  thegrcauil  number  employ  them- 
fclves  in  polithing  crylluh,  granites,  a. id  nurcafites. 
Tbe*couniry  is  much  infetled  with  bears  and  wolves. 

In  afeending  to  this  place  there  is  a very  rxtenfive  pro- 
ved of  great  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  tlm  of  Keuchatel,  which  from  that  high, 
point  of  view  appear  to  be  nearly  on  a level ; though. 

M.  de  Luc  found  the  Utter  to  be  159  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

JURATS,  juRATi,  magiftrates  in  the  nature  of 
Alosrwfm,  fur  the  guvenunent  of  fcveial  corpora- 
tions. Thus  we  meet  with  the  mayor  aud  jurats  of 
Maidftone,  Rye,  Winchclfca,  5cc.  — So  alfo  jerfey  ha> 
a bailiff  and  twelve  jurats,  or  fw'um  aOiiUnts,  to  gq- 
vero  the  ifland. 

IVREA, 
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IV'REA,  an  ancient  and  (Irong  town  of  Ualjr*  lu 
Tu'iJcon  and  capital  of  Cananz*  with  a rtrong  fort, 

^ fuitu4.  ^ btihop’s  fee,  the  title  of  a marquifate,  and  an  ancient 
> ^ I cartic  It  is  fubjed  to  the  kin;{  of  Sardinia,  and  ieat> 

ed  on  the  river  Doria  between  two  hills,  in  £.  Long. 
7.  4H.  N.  Lat.  45.  12. 

JURIEU  (Heter),  an  eminent  Frettch  Proteftant 
divine,  called  ironically  by  the  papids  the  GoTuuJb  of  the 
Protedants.  was  boro  in  f<337-  He  w^as  educated  in 
England  under  his  maternal  uocle  Peter  du  Moulin, 
and  took  orders  in  the  Englilh  church  ; but  returning 
to  fuccerd  his  father  as  patlur  of  a reformed  congre- 
gation at  Mer  in  the  dioctfc  of  Bluii,  he  was  made 
profedbr  of  divinity  and  Hebrew  at  Sedan,  where  he 
acquired  great  reputation.  This  univeri'ity  being  uken 
from  the  Protellants,  a profiiroilhtp  of  divinity  was 
founded  for  him  at  Rotterdam  ; and  he  was  al(o  ap- 
pointed miniilcr  of  the  Walloon  church  in  the  fame 
town.  Bring  now  in  a place  of  liberty,  he  gave  full 
fcope  to  an  imagination  naturally  warm,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  ftudy  the  book  of  Revelation,  of  which  he 
fancied  he  had  by  a kind  of  infpiraiion  difeovered  the 
true  meaning  s a notuMi  that  led  htm  to  many  enthuH* 
aiiical  conje^urts.  He  was  moreover  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  quarrel  with  his  heft  friends  for  oppoftng  his  vi- 
ftonaiy  opinions  wbii  h produced  violent  difputes  be- 
tween him  and  MefTrs  Baylc  and  de  B«.auvd  H**  died 
in  1715  i stnd  left  a great  number  of  iltecmed  works 
behind  him. 

JURIN*  (Dr  James),  a diftinguifhed  perfon,  who 
cultivated  medicine  and  mathematics  with  equal  fuc* 
cefs.  He  was  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon- 
don, at  well  as  prclident  of  tlie  College  of  Phylicians 
there.  He  had  great  dirputes  with  Michelloti  upon 
the  moment  of  running-water*,  with  Robins  upon  dv 
ilintt  vifion,  and  with  the  partisans  of  Leibnitz  upon 
moving  bodies  A ircaiile  of  hi*  “ upon  Vifion'*  is 
printed  in  Smith's  **  Optics."  He  died  in  1750. 

JURISCON  ULTUS  (/C/w,)  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  a pcifon  learned  in  the  law  ; a mailer  of 
the  Roman  jurifp  udcncc  } who  was  confulted  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws  and  cuilums,  and  00  the 
diflicnlt  points  in  law  fuits.  The  hftecn  books  of  the 
Digells  were  compiled  wholly  from  the  aiifwers  ot  re- 
ports of  the  ancient  jurifCiMifuIti.  Tribonianus,  in 
deflroying  the  tOQO  volumes  from  wheucc  the  code 
ami  Digell  were  taken,  has  deprived  the  public  of  a 
world  of  things  which  would  have  given  them  light 
into  the  anefent  office  of  the  jurifconfulti.  We 
fhould  fcarcc  have  known  any  thing  beyond  their  bare 
names,  had  not  Pomponius,  who  lived  in  the  fccond 
century,  taken  care  to  preferve  fomc  circum^anccs  of 
their  office. 

The  Romau  jurifconfulti  feem  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  our  chamher-counfcllor*,  who  arrived  at  the  ho- 
nour of  being  confuhtd  through  age  and  experience, 
but  never  pleaded  at  the  bar.  Their  pleading  advo- 
cate* or  lawyers  never  became  jurifconfulti.  See  Au- 

VOCAT*. 

In  the  limes  of  the  commonwealth,  ihcadvocali  had 
by  much  the  mi»rc  honourable  employment,  as  being 
in  the  rca  ly  way  to  attain  the  highcil  preferments. 
Tlicy  ihrn  defptfed  the  juiifconfnlii,  c^ling  them  in 
dciifioo  fern.miani  and  /fgu/ei^  as  having  invented  cer- 
tain fuims  and  moaofyllablei,  in  order  to  give  their 


anfwer*  the  gTcttcr  appearance  of  gravity  and  my  fiery.  Judf'idim 
But  in  procefsof  time  they  became  fo  much  cftcemcd,  * 
that  they  were  called  pruJtntet  and  fapifntett  and  the 
emperors  appointed  the  judges  to  fiiDuw  their  advice. 
Augullus  advanced  them  to  be  public  officers  of  the 
empire  ; fo  that  they  were  no  longer  c mfined  to  the 
petty  counfeU  of  piivate  perfont. — Bern.  Rutilius  haa 
written  the  lives  of  the  mod  famous  jurifconfulti  wlio 
have  lived  within  thefe  2000  years. 

JURISDICTION,  a power  or  authority,  which 
a man  has  to  do  juUice  in  cafes  of  complaint  made  be- 
fore him.  'There  are  two  kinds  of  jurifdi^on,  the 
one  fceUJiaJikalt  the  other  fnular. 

Seadar  'JvKuntcftoSf  belongs  to  the  king  and  his 
jufiicet  or  delegates.  The  courts  and  judges  at  Weft- 
tniiiller  have  juritdi<£lion  all  over  England,  and  are  not 
rettraioed  to  any  county  or  place;  but  all  oilier  courts 
arc  confined  to  their  particular  Jurifdtelions,  which  if 
they  cxce-ed,  whatever  they  do  is  erroneous.  There 
arc  three  forts  of  inferior  jurifdi^ions  ; the  tiiil  Utme- 
rt pluitAy  to  hold  pleas,  and  the  plaintiff  may  fue  either 
there  or  in  the  king’s  courts.  Another  is  the  conu- 
fance  of  pleas,  where  a right  is  invetted  in  the  lord  of 
the  franchi'e  to  hold  picas  : and  he  is  the  only  perfoa 
that  can  take  advantage  of  it.  by  claiming  his  fran- 
chife.  The  third  fort  is  an  exempt  j'lrifdi^ion,  as 
where  the  king  grints  to  fome  city,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants (hall  be  i'ued  w'ithin  their  city  and  not  clfewhere  ; 
though  there  is  no  jurifdlction  that  canwithlland  acer-  , 
/iorurf  to  the  fuperior  courts. 

Efcitjittfiical  Jvni$oicri<nf  belongs  to  bifhops  and 
their  deputies. 

biffiops,  See.  have  two  kinds  of  jurifdi^lion  ; the 
one  intern  t/f  which  is  exercifed  over  the  conCcience  in 
things  purely  fpiritual  ; aud  this  they  are  fuppofed  to 
hold  immediately  of  God. 

'I'he  other  is  etutientiotUf  which  is  a privilege  fome  ' 

princes  have  given  them  in  terminating  difputes  be- 
tween ecclefialiics  and  laymen. 

JURISPRUDENCE,  ihc  fcience  of  what  is  juft 
or  unjuft ; or  the  knuwlege  of  Lws,  rights,  cuftums, 
flataUfi,  See.  ncccflary  fur  the  adminiftnitioD  of  juftice. 

Bee  Law. 

JUROR,  JuxATOR*  in  a legal  fenfe,  is  one  of 
thofc  twenty-four  or  twelve  men  who  arc  fwuro  to 
deliver  truth  upon  fucb  evidence  as  (hall  he  given  them 
touching  any  matter  in  queftion.  The  puuiffimcnt  of 
petty  jurors  atuinted  of  giving  a vctdrCt  contrary  to 
evidence,  willingly,  it  very  levcrc. 

JURY,  a certain  number  of  men  fworn  to  enquire 
into  and  try  a matter  of  facl,  and  to  declare  the  truth 
upon  ftich  evidence  at  (hall  appear  before  them. 

Juries  are,  in  thefe  kingdoms, «thc  lupreme  jud>^t 
in  all  courts  and  in  all  caufes  in  which  either  chr  life, 
property,  or  reputation,  of  any  man  is  concerned  : this 
is  the  diftinguithtng  privilege  of  every  Briton,  and  one 
of  the  moft  glorious  advantages  of  our  conftitution  ; 
for  as  every  one  is  tried  by  hit  peers,  the  meaneft  fub- 
jc6t  U as  fafe  and  as  free  as  the  greatcil.  Sec  the  ar- 
ticle Trial. 

Jvatr  MnJit  whatever  is  fet  up  in  room  of  a maft 
that  hat  been  loft  in  a ftorm/or  an  engagement,  and 
to  which  a lelfer  yard,  ropes,  and  fails,  arc  affixed. 

JUS  CORUX.A.  See  J/faaoir.fxr  and  Sue* 
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Ja«  ^t}%  lytttltranxi.t  io  Scoti  law,  that  tight  which  9u 
heir  hu  by  law  of  drlibctatinK  for  1 certain  titne 
whether  he  will  reprefent  hit  predecefTar. 

in  Scots  Uw,  the  right  oftlie  ch'irch^ 
of  prcfenting  a minitlei  to  a vacant  paiiili,  i’»  cafe  the 
patron  (hall  negIcCt  to  ufc  that  right  within  the  time 
limited  by  law. 

yus  Maritl^  in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  hulhaoij  ac- 
<)u:rcs  to  his  wife’s  moveable  ciialCt  in  viuue  of  the 
marriage. 

R<hd0%  in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  wife  has  in 
thi  goodh  in  communion,  in  cafe  of  the  previous  de* 
Ctaie  of  the  hniband  • 

PrevmtknUf  in  Scots  law,  the  preferable  right 
of  jurrfdi^tion  acquired  by  a court,  in  any  caufe  to 
which  other  courts  arc  equally  compelcnl,  by  luving 
exerdfed  the  tird  nt\  of  iurirdiction. 

yvs  Cnuht  amonoll  the  Romana,  lignihed  no  more 
than  the  inicrpretatiun  given  by  the  learned,  of  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables.  thou.^h  the  phi'afc  now  ex* 
tends  to  the  whole  fvliciQ  of  the  Roman  laws. 

y^s  CitiMit,  fignifics  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
wliich  imithd  tluifc  perfoos  who  had  obtained  it  to 
moU  of  the  privileges  of  R>'man  citizens— 'vei  it  differs 
from  yus  which  extended  to  all  the  advao* 

tages  which  a free  native  of  Rome  was  intitlcd 
the  diff-  r<  nee  is  much  the  fame  as  betwixt  ilcnizaiiati 
and  with  us. 

yus  //onarjrium,  was  a name  given  tothufe  Roman 
]a«‘»  which  were  made  up  of  edict*  of  the  fupreme 
magitlratcs,  parxiculaily  the  pr^irt- 

yva  Imaginu^  was  the  right  of  tiling  pictures  and 
ilaiues  amungO  the  Romans,  and  had  fomc  rifunblance 
to  the  right  of  h<;aring  a coat -of  aims  amongll  us. 
Xbic  honour  wai  allowed  to  none  but  thofr  whofic  an* 
ceilori  or  themfrlves  had  borne  fume  cumU  that 

is,  bad  been  CutttU  JF.dtUi  Cenfvr,  or  CmJuI. 

T'he  ufe  of  llatues,  &c.  which  the  ym 
gave,  wa*  the  exhibiting  them  in  funeral  prccJIIoii*.  3cc. 
bee  I «iAOB. 

yvt  Pupirianumt  was  the  law*  of  Romulus,  Numa, 
and  ether  kings  of  Rome,  collected  into  4 body  by 
Sextus  Faptriuf,  who  lived  in  the  M*me  of  Tarquin  the 
Pp*uJ,  which  accounts  for  the  name. 

yvi  TfUtm  /.iUrerum  wari  a privilege  gtanted  to 
fuch  perfbiis  in  the  city  of  Rome  as  had  ihrte  children, 
by  which  they  were  exempted  from  all  troublcfume 
offices.  The  fame  exemption  was  granted  Io  any  per* 
forts  who  lived  in  other  parU  of  Italy,  having  four 
.children  ; and  thofe  that  lived  in  the  provinces,  pro* 
aided  they  had  live  (or  as  Come  fay  Uven)  children, 
were  intitlrd  to  the  fame  immunities.  This  was  good 
policy,  and  tended  to  the  population  of  the  empire. 
For  a fufther  account  of  tbefe  privileges.  See  Chil* 

tIKKM. 

JUSSICA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  rounogynia 
ordci,  belonging  to  the  decandria  chfs  of  plants  ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  or- 
der, Ctlyanthcm^.  I'he  calyx  is  quadripartite  or 
quinquepartitc  fuperior  ; there  are  four  or  live  peVil»  : 
the  capfulc  quadrllocularorquinquclocular,  oblong,  open* 
ing  at  the  angles ; the  feeds  are  nnmcru!.i  and  fmall. 

JUST,  a fportive  kind  of  combat  on  i^ufenack,  man 
xgainii  mao,  armed  with  lances.  The  word  is  by 
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omc  derived  from  the  French  jovjir,  of  the  Lstin/«x/tf, 
iK-caufe  the  combatants  fouv  ht  near  one  toother  Sil- 
inifjus  derives  it  from  the  modern  Greek  or  ’ * 

rather  which  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  Niceph>i- 

rus  Gregorius.  Oihers  derive  it  from  jufiot  which  in 
the  corrupt  ape  of  the  Latin  tongue  «*ai>  ufed  /or  this 
cxrrcife  by  reafon  it  was  fuppofed  a more  juR  and 
equal  combat  tlun  the  tournament. 

The  dincrcncc  between  juiU  and  lournamenti  con* 
fids  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  the  genus,  of  which  tlic 
former  it  only  a fpecies.  Tournaments  included  all 
kinds  of  military  fports  and  ngagtments  made  out 
of  gaflantry  and  divcriion  : Juljs  were  th.*fe  particu* 
he  combats  where  the  p4tties  were  near  each  other, 
and  engaged  w*ith  lance  and  fwoid.  Add.  that  the 
tournament  was  frequently  perform'-d  by  a number  (/f 
cavaliers,  who  fmiglu  ip  a body  : The  jult  was  a fiiigle 
coml)4t  of  one  man  againll  annthcr.~’rhough  the  judt 
were  uftially  made  in  tournaments  after  a general  ren* 
counter  uf  all  the  cavalins,  yet  they  were  fuinetiraea 
ilngly,  and  indcpendcMit  of  any  tournament.  See  Tovx* 

NAMEN1. 

He  who  appeared  for  the  firll  time  ar  a jud,  forfeit- 
ed his  hr-lm  or  cafquc  uidcfs  be  had  forfeited  before  at 
a lournamenr. 

JU6TEL  (Chiiftnph  rr),  a learned  counfrilor,  and 
fccictary  to  the  I’K  .ich  king,  was  bovo  at  Paris  in 
«5bo,  and  appl-ed  himfvlf  to  the  iludy  of  ccclcfiallical 
hitlury.  He  maititaioed  a corrcfpuiidcncc  with  the 
moil  Ua''nril  men  of  his  time,  as  arrhbilhop  Ufher, 

Sir  H nry  Sprimen,  Bhmdet,  &c.  til)  his  de.ith,  which 
happened  in  1649-  He  wrote,  1.  The  code  of  the 
canons. of  the  church  untverfal,  and  the  councils  of 
Africa,  w ith  notes.  2.  A genealogical  hiRory  of  the 
houlf  of  Auvergne.  And,  3.  CuUcdiuns  of  Greek 
and  Latin  canuns,  from  fcvrral  manurcripts,  which 
formed  the  ISillkibeta  jurit  cantmui  xwerr/,  publiih* 
ed  in  2 vols  lolio,  by  WUiiam  V’oet  and  ouraulhoi’a 
fun. 

JosTii.  (Henry),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at 
Pari.'  in  1620.  He  became  fecrctary  and  cou»rvIlor  * 
to  the  king  ; and  was  a-  dlilingulihcd  for  his  own  learn- 
ing as  remarkable  for  encouraging  it  in  others.  He 
came  to  London  in  1681,  on  the  perftcution  of  the 
Froicilants  t and  was  made  keeper  of  the  royal  library 
at  St  Jiimee’s:  which  office  he  held  till  his  death  io 
' ^93i  when  he  was  fuc'.ecded  by  the  famous  Dr  Bcnt> 
ley.  Me  wrote  fcveral  books,  the  titles  of  which  may 
be  fccD  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library. 

JUSTICE,  in  a moral  fenfe,  is  one  of  the  four  car- 
dinal virtues,  which  gives  every  perfon  his  due. 

Civilians  diflinguifh  juftice  Into  two  kinds  t cornmu^ 
mtative  ar.d  €f»/lnbytivt.  The  former  cflablifhes  fair 
dialing  in  the  mutual  commerce  between  man  and  man  ( 
and  includes  fincenty  in  our  difeourfe,  and  integrity  in 
our  dealings.  The  efFi^  of  iincerily  is  mutual  confi- 
dence, fo  ncceffary  among  the  m»*mbcrs  of  the  fame 
community  ; and  this  mutual  confidence  is  fullaincd 
and  pnfViv  c f y the  iutegrity  of  our  conducl. 

Dijir'tatii  ve  jiidicc  is  that  by  which  the  differencea 
of  irankiru)  are  decided,  according  to  the  rules  of  e- 
qnity.  I'he  f<  rmer  h the  Jullice  of  priv4tc  individuals  \ 
the  l>Uer  « f pr-tices  and  magiilrates. 

Faleuty  aud  ituthare  ibe  foundation  of  juflke.  Aa. 
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to  be  jKrftAljr  juft  is  an  attribute  of  the  DItIhc  Ns* 
tuie,  to  be  fa  to  tbc  utmoft  of  our  abiUtjr  U the  glory 
of  man. 

The  following  examples  of  this  tirtue  are  cxtrtdcd 
from  vatiouB  auihora. 

I.  Among  the  fcveral  virtues  of  Ariftides,  that  for 
wltiv'h  he  was  moil  renowned  wasjuftice;  bccaufe  this 
virtue  is  of  mod  general  nfc»  its  benefiu  extending 
to  a greater  number  of  perfons,  as  it  Is  the  foundatloni 
and  in  a manner  the  fouli  of  erery  public  oCBcc  and 
employment.  Hence  k was  that  Ariftidetf  though  in 
low  orcumftances,  and  of  mean  extradioot  obtained 
the  glorious  fnrname  of  the  a title,  fays  Plu- 

tarch, truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine  : but  of  which 
princes  arc  feldosn  ambitioiii>,  bccaufe  generally  igno- 
rant of  its  beauty  and  excellency.  They  choofe  ra- 
ther to  be  called  the  conquerors  of  cities  and  the 
thunderbolts  of  srar,  preferring  the  vain  honour  of 
pompous  litks,  which  convey  no  other  idea  than  vio- 
knee  and  Daughter,  to  the  folld  glory  of  thufe  exprrf- 
hve  of  goodnefs  and  virtue.  How  much  Aflftides  de- 
ferved  the  title  given  him,  will  appear  in  the  following 
rnftanccs  ; though  it  ought  to  beobferved,  that  be  ac- 
quired it  not  by  one  or  two  particular  adions,  but  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  condud. 

I'hcmiftocics  having  conceived  the  dcilgn  of  fup- 
planting  the  l«acedcmonian$,  and  of  taking  the  go- 
vernment of  Greece  out  of  their  hands,  in  order  to 
put  it  into  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye  and 
his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that  great  projed  ; 
and  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or  fcrupulous  in  the  choice 
rtf  his  meafures,  whatever  tended  towards  the  accom* 
pitching  of  the  end  he  had  in  view  he  looked  upon  as 
juft  and  lawful. 

On  a certain  day  tlien  he  declared  in  a full  afTembly 
of  tlie  people,  that  he  had  a very  important  defign  to 
propofe  ; but  that  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the 
people,  bccaufe  its  fuccefs  required  It.  ftiould  be  carried 
on  with  the  greatcil  fecrccy  ; he  therefore  defired  they 
would  appoint  a perfou  to  whom  he  might  explain 
himfelf  upon  the  matter  in  queftion.  Arlftidea  was 
unanimouny  fixed  upon  by  the  whole  oifembly,  who 
referred  ihemfcKei  entirely  to  hk  opinion  of  the  affair  } 
fo  great  a confidence  had  they  both  in  his  probity  and 
prudence.  Themiftoclcs,  therefore,  having  taken  him 
aGde,  told  him  that  the  defign  he  had  conceived  was 
to  burn  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  reft  of  the  Grecian 
ilatcs,  which  then  lay  in  a neighbouring  port ; and  by 
this  mtani  Athens  would  certainly  become  miftrefs  of 
all  Greece.  Ariflldes  hereupon  returned  to  the  affem- 
bly,  and  only  declared  to  them  that  indeed  notldng 
could  be  more  ad^’antageous  to  the  commonwealth  than 
Themiftocles*s  projc<^,  but  that  at  the  fame  time  no- 
thing in  the  world  could  be  more  unjuft.  All  the  peo- 
ple uoanimoufty  ordained  that  Themiftoclcs  fhould  en* 
tircly  dcfift  from  his  projcfl. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  hiftory  a fa^  more  wor- 
thy of  admiration  than  this.  It  is  not  a company  of 
pKilorophcrs  f to  whom  it  coftt  nothing  to  eftablifh  fine 
maxims  and  lublime  notions  of  morality  in  the  fcbool) 
who  determine  on  this  occafioo  that  tbe  coofideration 
of  profit  and  advantage  ought  never  to  prevail  in  pre- 
ference to  what  is  honeft  a^  juft  ; but  the  whole  peo- 
ple who  are  highly  interefted  in  the  propofal  made  to 
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them,  that  are  convinced  It  is  of  the  greateft  import-  Jsftkr. 
ance  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  who,  however,  re-  ‘4  ^ 
jecl  k with  unanimous  confent,  and  without  a mo- 
ment's heflintion  ; and  for  this'  only  leafon,  tlut  it  is 
contrary  to  juftice.  How  black  and  perfldious,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  defign  which  Themiftoclcs  pro- 
poCed  tothcin,  ofburning  the  fleet  of  theirCrectan  con- 
federates at  a time  of  entire  peace,  folcly  to  aggrandize 
the  power  of  the  Athenians ! Had  he  an  hundred  limes 
the  merit  afcrlbed  to  him,  this  Angle  aSioo  would  be 
fufticient  to  fully  all  his  glory  ; for  it  is  the  heart,  that 
is  to  fay,  integrity  and  probity,  which  conftitutea  and 
diflinguifties  true  merit. 

2.  'I*he  government  of  Greece  haring  paffed  from 
Sparta  to  the  Athenians,  it  was  thought  proper  under 
this  new  govemmint  to  lodge  in  the  ifland  of  Delos 
the  common  tresfure  of  Greece,  to  fix  new  regula- 
tloui  with  regard  to  the  public  money;  and  to  lay 
fuch  a tax  as  mi^ht  be  regulated  according  to  the  re- 
venue of  each  city  and  ftate,  in  orier  ilut  the  ex- 
pcncei  being  equally  borne  by  the  fcveral  individuals 
who  compofed  the  body  of  the  allies,  no  one  might 
have  reafon  to  murmur.  The  difficulty,  was  to  6nd  a 
perfon  of  fo  honeft  and  incorrupt  a mind,  as  to  dif- 
ebarge  faithfully  an  employment  of  fo  delicate  and 
dan^rous  a kind,  the  due  adoiiniftralioo  of  which  fo 
neany  concerned  the  public  welfare.  AU  the  allies 
caft  their  eyes  on  Ariftides  ; accordingly  ther  iavefted 
him  with  full  p iWers*  and  appointed  him  to  levy  a tax 
on  each  of  th^»  relying  entirely  on  his  wifdom  aiKl 
juftice.  The  citizens  had  no  caufe  to  repent  their 
choice.  Ho  prrfided  over  the  treafury  with  the  fideli- 
ty and  dlfinteriftcdnefa  of  a man  who  looks  upon  it  at 
a capital  crime  to  embezzle  tbe  fmalleft  portion  of  an- 
other’s pofleflions,  with  the  care  and  a^ivity  of  a fa- 
ther of  a family  la  tbe  management  of  his  own  eftate, 
and  with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a perfon  who 
confiders  the  public  moneys  as  facred.  In  he  fuc- 
cceded  In  what  is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary, 
viz.  to  acquire  the  love  of  all  in  an  office  in  which  he 
who  efcapea  the  puUic  odium  gains  a great  point. 

Such  is  the  glorions  charadler  which  Seneca  gives  of  a 
perfon  charged  with  an  employment  of  almoft  the  fame 
kind,  and  the  nobleft  eulogium  that  can  be  given  to 
fuch  as  adminiftcr  public  revenues.  It  is  the  exad 
piAure  of  Ariftides.  He  difeovered  fo  miKrh  probity 
and  wifdom  in  the  excrcife  of  this  office,  that  no  man 
complained  ; and  ihofe  times  were  confldered  ever  af- 
ter as  the  golden  age  ; that  is,  ihc  period  in  which 
Greece  had  attained  iu  higheft  pitch  of  virtue  and 
happinefs. 

While  he  was  treafurcr- general  of  the  republic,  he 
made  it  appear  that  his  predeceffors  in  that  office  had 
cheated  tbe  ftate  of  vaft  fuma  of  money,  and  among 
the  rtfhTliemiftoclcsin  particular  ; for  this  great  man, 
with  all  his  merit,  was  not  irreproachable  on  that  head; 
for  which  reafon,  when  Ariftides  came  to  pafs  his  ac- 
count, Themiftoclcs  ratfed  a mighty  faction  agaioft 
him,  accufrd  him  of  having  embezsled  the  public 
treafure,  and  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  have  him  condemned 
and  fined,  out  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  the 
moft  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  rifing  up  agaitift  fo 
unjuft  a fcotence,  not  only  the  judgment  was  reverfed 
and  the  fisc  remitted,  but  he  was  clewed  treafurcr  a- 
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Jufticv.  gain  for  the  year  enfufng.  He  then  Teemed  to  repent 
“ of  hla  former  adminiftratton  ; and  by  fhowing  Itimfelf 

more  tradable  and  indulgent  towardh  others,  ne  found 
out  the  freret  of  pieafing  ail  that  plundered  the  com* 
monwealth  : for  as  he  neither  rcpioved  them  nor 
narrowly  iufptded  their  accounts,  all  thefe  plunderers, 
grown  fat  with  fpoil  and  rapine,  now  extolled  Aridi* 
dea  to  the  fkiea.  It  would  have  been  cafy  for  him,  as 
we  perceive,  to  have  enriched  himielf  in  a pod  of  that 
nature,  which  frems,  at  it  were,  to  invite  a man  to  it 
by  the  many  favourable  opportunities  it  lays  in  bit 
way  ; efpecially  as  he  had  to  do  with  officers,  who  for 
their  part  were  intent  upon  nothing  hut  robbing  the 
public,  and  would  have  been  ready  to  conce^  the 
frauds  of  the  treafurcr  their  mailer  upon  condi> 
tic>o  he  did  them  the  Tame  favour.  'l*hefe  very  offi* 
Ctrl  now  made  intcred  with  the  people  to  have  him 
cominued  a third  year  in  the  fame  employment : but 
when  the  time  of  elrAion  was  come,  jull  as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  electing  Ariflidcs  unanlmoudy,  he 
roTe  up,  and  warmly  reproved  the  Athroian  people  : 
**  What  (fa^s  he),  when  1 managed  your  treafure 
with  all  the  hdrlity  and  diligence  an  hondl  man  is  ca> 
pable  of,  I met  with  the  mod  cruel  treatment,  and  the 
mod  mortifying  reiurni ; and  now  that  1 have  aban* 
doned  It  to  the  mercy  of  thefe  robbers  of  the  repub> 
lie,  1 am  an  admirable  man  and  the  bed  of  citizens  ! I 
cannot  help  declaring  to  you,  that  I am  more  alhamed 
of  the  honour  you  do  roc  this  day,  than  1 was  of  the 
condemnation  you  paffed  againH  nae  this  time  twelve* 
month  i and  with  grief  I find  that  it  is  more  glorioui 
with  us  to  be  complaifant  to  knaves  than  to  lave  the 
treafures  of  the  republic.’*  By  this  declaration  he 
filenced  the  public  plunderers  and  gained  the  edeem  of 
all  good  men. 

3.  In  the  Univerfal  Hidory  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  liidance  of  a fcrupulous  regard  to 
judicc  in  a Perfian  king  named  Noufehirvan.  Having 
been  out  a-hunting,  and  defirous  of  eating  fume  of  the 
vrnifon  in  the  Held,  fcvcral  of  his  attendants  went  to  a 
oetghbuuriog  village  and  took  away  a quantity  of  fait 
to  feafon  it.  The  king  fufpeciing  how  they  had  a^ed, 
ordered  that  they  Ibould  immediately  go  and  pay  fur 
it.  Then  turning  to  his  attuidants,  he  faid,  ” This  is 
a Tmall  matter  in  itfelf,  but  a great  one  as  it  regards 
me  : for  a king  ought  ever  to  be  jull,  becaufe  he  is  an 
example  to  his  fubjcCls;  and  if  he  fwervea  in  trifles, 
they  will  become  difliilutc.  If  1 cannot  make  all  my 
people  juU  in  the  fmallcd  things,  I can  at  lead  Ihow 
them  it  is  polfible  to  be  fo.” 

Thefe  examples,  to  which  many  more  might  be 
added,  are  highly  pieafing  to  a fagacious  and  virtuous 
mind  ; but  the  fcnfual  and  brutal  part  of  mankind, 
who  regard  only  the  prcfeol  moment,  who  fg^o  ob* 
jcCls  but  thofe  which  fall  under  the  cogniz40^of  the 
corpoica)  eye,  and  eflimate  the  merit  of  every  aflion 
by  the  gall)  which  It  pr<x!uccs,  have  always  conildcred 
jutUce  and  utility  as  indipcndcnt  of  each  other.  They 
put  utility  in  the  balance  againd  hunedy  every  day  ; 
and  never  fail  to  Incline  the  beam  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer, if  the  fuppofed  advantage  is  thought  to  be  con- 
liderahle.  Th^y  have  no  regard  to  judicc  but  as  they 
reckon  to  gain  by  it,  or  at  lead  not  to  lofc ) and  arc 
always  ready  to  d^fert  it  when  it  expofes  them  to  any 
daiigcr  or  threatcus  them  with  any  lufs.  Frum  this 
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diTpofition  of  mind  proceeds  that  avidity  of  wealth  JulHer. 
and  that  habitual  fraud  which  perpetually  embroil  v 
civil  Tucitty : from  this  fatal  fourec  arifes  that  deluge 
of  iniquity  which  has  overflowed  the  world  j from  this 
preference  of  intcred  to  honedy  proceed  every  unjud 
litigation  and  every  ad  of  violence.  yet  nothing 

is  more  certain  than  that  *'  W hat cvdl^i  unjud  mud, 
upon  the  whole,  be  difadvantageous  p’  which  might 
be  proved  thus : 

N«»thing  is  advantageous  or  ufcfol  but  that  which 
has  a tendency  to  render  us  happy : the  highed  advan- 
tage, or  abfuiuie  utility,  is  complete  happinefs  ; and 
to  this  happinefs,  whatever  is  advantageous  or  uTeful 
is  relative  as  to  an  ultimate  end  ; and  nothing  that  Is 
not  thus  relative  to  happinefs  can  properly  be  faM  to 
be  advantageous  or  ufcful.  B>n  whatever  is  unjud,  fo 
far  from  tending  to  promote,  that  it  deflroys  our  hap- 
piiitfs ; for  whatever  is  unjud  is  contrary  to  the  Divine 
w ill  : but  it  is  not  pofliblc  that  we  (hould  become  hap- 
py bv  refilling  that  will ; becaufe  of  this  will  our  hap- 
pincls  is  the  immediate  objed.  God  is  not  a tyrant, 
proud  of  incontrouUblc  power,  who  impofes  capricious 
law  s only  as  teds  of  our  obedience,  and  to  make  us 
feel  the  weight  of  his  yoke  ; all  Ins  precepts  are  leffont 
which  teach  us  how  to  be  happy.  But  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  we  diould  bejult  ; from  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  00  true  happinefs  can  be  acquited  by  thofe 
who  arc  unjud.  An  a^ion,  therefore,  which  is  con- 
iraiy  to  the  will  of  God,  mull  be  inconfidrnt  with 
our  true  intercd  ; and  confcquently,  fo  far  from  being 
ufcful  or  expedient,  it  mud  inevitably  produce  ruin 
and  roifery.  Injutlic'e  fometimt-s  meets  with  the  pu- 
nldiment  it  deferves  In  this  w'urld  ; but  if  it  fhuuld  cfcape 
here,  It  docs  not  follow  that  it  will  for  ever  cfcape.  It 
proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  another  world 
io  which  the  fates  of  mankind  will  be  Impartially  de- 
cided. 

But  to  prevent  the  dreadful  confufion  which  the 
mldakcn  notion  of  iniereft  had  introduced  among  man- 
kind, it  became  nccedary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  in- 
nate principles  of  judicc  ; to  fuf|>cnd  the  balance  and 
difplay  the  fword,  for  the  determination  of  dlflcrcnces 
and  the  punifhmcnt  of  guilt  This  is  the  reafon  and 
origin  of  diliribucive  judice,  which  became  the  necef- 
fary  appendage  of  fovereignty.  Accordingly  in  an-  • 
cient  times,  princes  adminiileted  judice  in  peifon  and 
without  delay  ; but  at  length  being  cmbairalfed  and 
opprefTed  by  the  multiplicity  of  butinrfs  which  in- 
creafed  with  their  dominions,  or  diverted  ftom  their 
aitentivn  to  civil  government  by  the  command  of 
armies,  certain  laws  were  cdabliflied  with  great  fulcm- 
nity  to  adjud  and  determine  the  tl^fferences  which  might 
arile  among  the  members  of  the  lame  C'.mmunity,  and 
to  reprefs  the  infolencc  of  thofe  w'ho  dared  to  vmlate 
the  public  peace,  by  poflefling  them  with  the  dread 
either  of  corporeal  punilhment  or  infamy.  The  exe- 
cution of  thefe  laws  wan  put  into  the  liands  of  fubor- 
diiiatc  judges.  Thefe  dchgates  of  the  fcvcrcfgn  power 
were  called  magidrates { and  thefe  are  the  pciiuns  by 
whom  judice  is  at  this  time  adminidered,  except  in 
particulir  cafes,  in  which  the  foverclgn  bimfcif  inter- 
ferts.  But  by  wbomfoever  this  kind  of  judice  ia  ad- 
miuidcred,  it  ought  to  be  done  Ipecdily,  impartially, 
and  w'lthout  expcnce  to  the  parties. 

4.  Ariflidcs  being  judge  bctwcco  two  private  per- 
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fon9|  one  of  them  declaredi  that  hla  tdverftry  had 
greatly  injured  Ariftidet.  **  Relate  rather,  good 
friend  (ftid  he,  interrupting  him),  what  wrong  he 
hath  dune  ihte ; for  it  ia  thy  caufe,  not  mine,  that  I 
now  fit  judge  of/'~>Ag3in  : Being  defired  by  Simo«« 
Didci,  a poctfl^^hioB,  who  had  a eauf:  to  try  before 
him,  to  Itrctfl^rpoint  ta  hli  favour,  he  replied,  “ Aa 
you  would  not  be  a good  poet  if  your  lines  ran  con* 
trary  to  the  juil  mcafiirea  and  rules  of  your  an  { To  I 
fhould  neither  be  a good  judge  nor  an  honefl  man  if 
1 decided  aught  in  oppofitton  to  law  and  jufike.*’ 

Artaharzanes,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Peifia,  begged  his  majefiy  to  confer  a favour  upon  him; 
wlilch  if  complied  with  would  be  an  aS  of  injufiice. 
The  king  being  informed  that  the  promife  «>f  a cunfi* 
derablc  fum  of  money  was  the  only  motive  that  in- 
duced tlie  officer  to  make  fo  unfcafunable  a requeft, 
ordered  his  treafuier  tu  give  him  tliirty  thoufand  da* 
rinfes,  being  a pufent  of  equal  value  with  that  wltich 
he  was  to  have  received.  Giving  him  the  order  for 
the  money,  **  Here,  take  (fays  the  king)  this  to- 
ken of  my  friendihip  for  you  : a gift  of  this  nature 
cannot  make  me  poor;  but  complying  with  your  re- 
quefi  would  make  roe  poor  indeed,  fur  it  would  make 
me  unjull.** 

6.  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia  was  ren\arkablc  for 
the  feverity  of  his  government  and  his  inexorable  re- 
gard to  judicc.  1 his  prince  hnd  a particular  favour- 
ite whom  he  made  a judge  ; and  this  Judge  reckoned 
himfelf  fo  fecure  in  the  credit  he  had  with  kis  madcr, 
that  without  any  moie  ado  caufes  were  bought  and 
fold  in  the  courts  of  judicature  as  openly  as  provifions 
in  the  market-  But  when  Cambyfes  was  informed  of 
thefe  proceedings,  enraged  to  find  his  friendihip  fo 
ungratefully  abufed,  the  honour  of  his  government 
prollituted,  and  the  liberty  and  property  of  his  fub- 
Jc^a  facrificed  to  the  avarice  of  his  wretched  mini«»n, 

• he  ordered  him  to  be  frized  and  publicly  degraded  ; 
after  which  he  commanded  his  fkin  tube  llrippcdover 
his  ears,  and  the  feat  of  judgment  to  be  covered  with 
it  as  a warning  to  others.  At  the  fame  time,  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  this  ft  verity  proceeded  only  from 
the  love  of  judicc,  he  permitted  the  fnn  tofucceed  his 
father  in  the  honours  and  office  of  prime  minifter. 

7.  When  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  fumamed  the 

reigned  over  fpacious  dominions,  now  fwallow- 
ed  up  by  the  power  of  France,  he  heaped  many  fa- 
vours ami  honours  upon  Claudius  Rynfault,  a Ger- 
man, who  had  ferved  him  in  hU  wars  againd  the  in- 
fults  of  his  neighbours.  The  prince  himfelf  rsas  a 
perfoii  of  finguhir  humanity  and  jufltce ; and  being 
prcpufrcfTcd  in  favour  of  RynTault*  upon  the  dcceafe^of 
the  governor  of  the  chief  town  of  Zealand  gave  him  that 
command.  He  was  not  long  fcated  on  that  govern- 
ment before  he  cad  hU  eyes  upon  Sapphtra,  a woman 
of  cxquifitc  beauty,  the  wife  of  Paul  Danvelt,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  ciiy,  under  his  protection 
and  government.  Rynfault  w*as  a man  of  a warm 
coiidttution,  and  violent  inclination  to  women.  He 
knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  fati».fadioiis  which  arc 
reaped  from  the  pofTiffion  of  beauty  ; but  was  an  ut- 
ter dranger  to  the  decencies,  honours,  and  delicacies, 
tliat  attend  the  pAlfioa  toward  them  in  elegant  minds. 
He  could  with  his  tongue  utter  a paffion  with  which 
kis  heart  was  wholly  untouched.  Xa  fhort,  he  was 


one  of  thofe  brutal  minds  which  can  be  gratified  with 
the  violation  of  innocence  and  beauty,  without  the 
lead  pity,  paffion,  or  love  for  that  with  which  they  are 
fo  much  delighted. 

I^ynfault  being  refotved  to  tccomplilh  his  wtU  on 
the  wife  of  Danvelt,  left  no  aiti  untried  to  get  into 
a familiarity  at  her  houfe  1 but  die  knew  his  cnara^er 
and  difpofition  too  well  not  to  Ihun  all  occafions  that 
might  eafnare  her  into  his  coDverfatioo.  The  gover- 
nor, defpiirlng  of  fuccefs  by  ordinary  means,  appre- 
hended and  imprifoned  her  hufband,  under  pretence  of 
an  ioformatloo  that  he  was  guilty  of  a con-cfpondence 
with  the  enemies  of  the  duke  to  betray  the  toivn  into 
their  pofTcffion,  This  defign  had  its  defired  cfTcft  ; 
and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Danvelt,  the  day  be- 
fore that  which  was  appointed  for  his  execution,  pre- 
fciited  herfelf  in  the  hall  of  the  governor's  houfr,  and 
as  he  palTcd  through  the  apartment  threw  herfcif  at 
hia  feet,  and  holding  his  knees,  befeeched  his  mercy. 
Rynfault  beheld  her  with  a diffembled  fatisfadtion  ; 
and  aiTuming  an  air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid 
her  rife,  and  told  her  (he  mull  follow  him  his  clo- 
fet ; and  afklng  her  whether  (he  knew  the  hand  of  the 
letter  he  pulM  out  of  bis  pocket  f went  from  her, 
leaving  this  admonition  aloud  : If  you  would  fav'C 

our  hufband,  you  mull  give  me  an  account  of  all  you 
now,  without  prevarication  ; for  every  body  is  fa- 
tiftfied  that  he  is  too  fond  of  you  to  be  able  to  hide 
from  you  the  names  of  the  rell  of  the  coafpiraton, 
or  any  other  particulars  whatfoever.’*  He  went  to 
hia  clofet,  and  foon  after  the  Udy  was  Tent  for  to  an 
audience.  The  fcivant  knew  his  dillance  when  mat- 
ters of  (late  were  to  be  debated  ; ami  the  gover- 
nor, laying  afide  the  air  with  which  he  had  appeared 
in  public,  began  to  be  the  fupplicant,  and  to  rally  an 
afflidion  wliich  it  was  in  her  power  eafily  to  remove. 
She  eafily  perceived  his  inientioti  ; and,  bathed  in 
teais,  began  to  deprecate  fo  wicked  a defign.  Lull, 
like  ambition,  takes  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
body  into  its  fervice  and  fubjeftion.  Her  becoming 
tears  her  boned  anguilh,  the  wringing  of  her  bands, 
and  the  many  changes  of  her  poilute  and  figure  in  the 
vehemence  of  fpcaking,  were  out  fo  many  attitudes  in 
which  he  beheld  her  beauty,  and  farther  incentives  of 
his  defire.  All  humanity  was  lod  to  that  one  appetite  ; 
and  he  figniticd  to  her  in  fo  many  plain  terms,  that  he 
was  unhappy  till  he  pufTcncd  her,  and  nothing  Icfs 
fhptild  be  the  price  nf  her  hulband't  life  ; and  llie 
mull,  before  the  following  noon,  pronounce  the 
death  or  enlargement  of  Danvelt.  After  this  notifi- 
cation, when  he  faw  Sapphira  enough  ditfmcled  to 
make  the  fubje^  of  their  difeourfe  to  common  eyes 
appear  different  from  what  it  was,  he  enUrd  his  Icr- 
vants  ^kondu^t  her  to  tbr  gate.  Loaded  with  io- 
fuppoit^le  adiidion,  (he  immediately  repairs  to  hrr 
huf^nd,  and  having  fignified  to  (he  gaolers  that  (he 
had  a propofal  to  make  to  her  hufband  from  tlie  go- 
vernor, die  was  left  atone  with  him,  revealed  to  him 
all  that  had  paffed,  and  reprefented  the  cndlefs  con* 
flii^  fhc  wis  in  between  love  to  his  perfon  and  fidelity 
to  his  bed.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  ihc  (harp  afii6;ion 
this  honed  pair  was  in  upon  fuch  an  incident,  in  lives 
not  ufed  to  any  but  ordinary  occurrences.  The  maa 
was  bridled  by  fhamc  from  fpcaking  what  his  fear 
prompted  upoa  fo  oev  aa  approach  of  death  > but  let 
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Jutlicf.  fall  wordi  that  fiiTtiified  to  ber»  he  (hould  not  think 
her  polluted)  though  fhe  had  not  confcfTcd  to  him 
that  the  governor  had  violated  her  perfon,  Ance  he 
knew  her  will  had  no  part  in  the  a^ioti.  She  parted 
from  him  with  ihit  oblique  permiHion,  to  Cave  a life 
he  had  not  refolution  enough  to  rtljgn  for  tiie  fafety 
of  his  honour. 

The  next  morniag  the  unhappy  Sapphira  attended 
the  governor)  and  being  led  into  a remote  apartment) 
fubmiited  to  his  dcHrrs.  Rynfaiilt  commended  her 
charms ; claimed  a familiarity  after  what  had  palled 
between  them  ; and  with  an  air  of  gaict)’)  in  the 
language  of  a gallant)  bid  her  return  aud  take  her 
hufband  out  of  prifon : but,  continued  he,  my  fair 
one  mull  not  be  offended  that  I have  taken  care  he 
fliould  nut  be  au  interruption  to  our  futuix  alllgnationi. 
Thefc  lad  words  forebt»dcd  what  Ihc  found  when  (be 
came  to  the  gaol,  her  hulband  executed  by  the  order 
of  Ryofauit. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  woman,  wlto  was  full 
of  tears  and  lamcr^tatiuns  during  tlie  whole  courfe  uf 
her  adii^iun,  uttered  neither  ligh  nor  complaint,  but 
Aood  Axed  with  grief  at  this  confummation  of  her 
misloitu^es.  She  betook  hcrfelf  to  her  abode  ; and, 
after  having  in  folitude  paid  her  devotions  to  Him  who 
is  the  avenger  of  innoccDce,  (he  repaired  privately  to 
court.  Her  perfon,  and  a certain  grandeur  of  focrow 
negligent  of  forms,  gained  her  paffage  into  the  prefeocc 
cf  the  duke  her  fovercign.  As  (oon  as  (he  came  into  the 
ptefencc)  (he  broke  forth  into  the  following  words: 
**  Behold)  O mighty  Charles,  a wretch  weary  of  llfb, 
though  it  has  always  been  fpent  with  innocence  and 
virtue.  It  is  not  in  your  power  toredrefs  my  injuries, 
but  it  is  to  avenge  them  ; and  if  the  piotcdiion  of  the 
didrclTcd,  and  the  punifhment  of  oppreffors,  is  a talk 
worthy  of  a ptince,  1 brirrg  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
ample  nrattcr  for  doing  honour  to  his  own  great  name, 
and  of  wiping  infamy  olT  mine.**  When  (he  had  fpq> 
ken  this,  (he  delivert^  to  the  duke  a paper  reclttng  tier 
Anry.  He  read  it  with  ail  the  emotion  that  indigiia* 
tion  aiu!  pity  could  raife  in  a prince  jealous  of  h»v  ho- 
nour in  tlie  Whariuur  of  bis  oilers  and  the  profperity 
uf  hii  fubjedts. 

Upuii  an  ap|K>iatcd  day  Rynfauli  was  fent  for  to 
court,  and  in  the  prefence  cf  a few  of  the  council 
confronted  by  Sapphira.  The  prince  alking,  Do 
you  know  tliat  lady  Kynfsult,  as  foon  as  he  could 
recover  his  furprife,  told  the  duke  hr  would  marry 
her,  if  hivilighnefs  would  pleafe  to  think  that  a repa- 
ration. 'Hic  duke  feemed  contented  with  this  ait- 
fwer,  and  ilood  by  during  the  irrimcdiate  iolcmniza- 
tion  of  the  ceremony.  At  the  concludon  of  it  he 
told  Rynfault,  **  'Htus  far  you  have  done  as  conftrain- 
cd  by  my  authority  ; 1 (hall  not  be  fatisiicd  of  your 
kind  ufage  of  her,  with^  you  (Ign  a gift  of  your 
vyholc  cllate  to  her  after  your  dcceafe.^*  To  the  per- 
formance of  this  aJjo  the  duke  was  a witnefs.  When 
thclc  two  adts  were  executed,  the  duke  turning  to 
the  lady,  toM  her,  **  It  now  remains  for  me  to  put 
you  in  quiet  po/TcAton  of  what  your  hulband  has  fo 
bountifully  bellowed  on  you  and  ordered  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  Rynfauh. 

8.  One  of  the  greatell  of  the  'Rurkilh  princes  was 
Mamood,  m Mahmud,  the  Gaviievidc.  His  name  is 
ft  ill  veoeraft  in  the  caA  } and  of  the  noble  patts  of  bis 
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chtraftcr,  a regard  tojuAlcc  wii  not  the  leaft.  Of  Juftke. 
this  the  following  example  is  related  by  Mr  Gibbon  in  * " ‘ V 
his  Decline  amt  Fall  of  the  Roman  As  he  fat 

in  the  divan,  an  unhappy  fubjed  bowed  before  the 
throne  to  accufe  the  infolenceof  a Turkiih  foldfer  who 
had  driven  him  from  his  houfc  and  bed.  “ Sufpend 
%our  clamours  (faid  Mahmud)  | inform  me  of  his  next 
vilit,  and  ourfclf  in  perfon  will  judg^tid  punifh  the 
offender.*'  The  fultan  followed  his  guide  ; invcilcd 
the  hoiife  with  his  guards;  and  exiinguiihtng  the 
torches,  pronounced  the  death  of  the  criminal,  who 
had  been  feixed  in  the  ad  of  rapine  and  adultery.  Af- 
ter the  execution  of  bis  fentence,  the  lights  were  re- 
kindled, and  Mahmud  fell  prollratc  in  prayer ; then 
rifing  from  the  ground,  he  demanded  fomc  homely 
fare,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voracioufnefs  uf  hun- 
ger, The  poor  man,  whofc  injury  he  had  avenged, 
was  unable  to  fupprefs  his  allomlhmeni  and  curiomy  j 
and  the  courteous  monarch  cooderccndcd  to  explain 
tlie  motives  of  this  fingular  behaviour.  “ I had  rcafon 
to  fufpect  that  none  except  one  of  my  fons  could 
dare  to  perpetrate  fuch  an  outrage;  and  I extinguiAted 
the  lights,  that  my  jullice  might  be  blind  and  inexo- 
rable. My  prayer  was  a thankfgiving  on  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  offender;  and  fo  painful  was  my  anxiety, 
that  1 had  paffed  three  days  without  food  lincc  the 
firft  moment  of  your  complaint.'* 

9.  In  Bourgoanc's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  ill.  the 
following  anecdote  is  given  of  Peter  III.  of  Callile. 

A canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  affected  i^his 
drefs  and  particularly  in  his  (hoes,  could  not  nnd  a 
workman  to  his  liking.  An  unfortunate  fhuemakcr, 
to  whom  he  applied  after  quitting  many  others,  ha- 
ving brought  him  a pair  of  (hoes  not  made  to  plcafe 
his  taAc,  the  canon  became  furious,  and  feixing  one 
of  the  tools  of  the  (hoemaker,  gave  him  with  it  fo  many 
blows  upon  the  head  as  laid  him  dead  upon  the  floor. 

The  unhappy  man  left  a widow,  four  daughters,  arul 
a fon  14  years  of  age,  the  eldell  of  the  indigent  famijy. 

They  made  their  compUInts  to  the  chapter  : the  ca-“ 
non  was  profecuted  and  condemned  not  to  appear  in 
the  choir  for  a year.  The  young  (luKmakcr  having 
attained  to  man’s  cAate,  was  fearedy  able  to  get  a 
livelihood;  and  ov^twhclmed  with  wrctchcdncfs,  faC 
down  on  the  day  of  a proceflion  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedral  of  Seville  in  the  moment  the  proccAion  pai- 
fed  by.  Amongll  the  other  canons  he  perceived  the 
murderer  of  hii  lather.  At  the  light  of  this  man,  filisl 
aifedion,  rage,  and  derpatr,  got  fo  far  the  better  of 
his  reafon,  that  he  fell  furioully  upon  the  pricA,  aoj 
(lahbcd  him  to  the  heart.  The  young  man  was  feixed, 
convielcd  of  the  crime,  and  immediately  condemned 

to  be  quartered  alive.  Peter,  whom  we  call  the  Cruelt  * 

and  whom  the  Spaniards,  with  mote  reafon,  call  the 

/<K)/r  bfiftke^  wttf  then  at  Seville.  Tiic  aHsir  came  to 

his  knowledge ; and  after  learning  the  particulars,  he 

determined  to  be  himfclf  the  judge  of  the  young  thoe- 

maker.  When  he  proceeded  to  give  judgment,  he 

flrtl  annulled  the  ftfnienccjutl  pronounced  by  the  clergy; 

and  after  a/kiog  the  young  man  what  profcdioii  h« 

was  *'  I forbid  you  (Catd  he)  to  make  Atoes  for  a 

year  to  come.” 

10.  In  Gladwin's  HiAory  of  ludoAan,  a Angular 
fa^  is  related  of  the  emperor  Jehangir,  under  whofc 
father  Akber  ike  Mogul  empire  iu  lliudolla.'i  ArA  ob- 
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tained  tis/  regular  form.  Jehangir  fuccceded  him  at 

* ’ — Agra  on  the  jad  of  October  1605  j and  the  6rll  or- 

der which  he  iflued  00  hi*  aecrniod  to  the  tbnme  was 
ft  for  the  coudru^ion  of  the  golden  chain  of  jujikf*  it 

was  made  of  pure  goldi  and  meafured  50  yards,  con- 
Ailing  of  60  links,  weighing  four  maunds  of  Hindt^ 
ftan  (about  400  pounds  avoirdupois).  One  end  of  tl^ 
chain  was  ful^nd<.d  from  the  royal  baAion  of  the  for- 
trefs  of  Agra,  and  the  other  fattened  in  the  ground 
near  the  fide  of  the  river.  The  intention  of  this  ex- 
traordinary invention  was,  that  if  the  uiHcers  of  the 
coims  of  law  were  partial  in  thetr  decilions,  or  dilatory 
iu  the  adminiitratioo  of  juilicc,  the  injured  parties 
mi^ht  come  themfrlvcs  to  this  chain  t and  making  a 
Doife  bv  Ihaking  the  links  of  it,  give  notice  that  they 
were  waiting  to  lYprefcot  their  grievances  to  his  ma- 
jeay.** 

Justice  is  alfa  an  appellation  given  to  a perfon  de- 
puted by  the  king  to  admiuilter  juaice  to  his  fubieets, 
whtifc  authmity  arifes  from  his  deputation,  and  not 
by  right  of  magiaracy. 

Of  thefejuaices there  are  various  kinds  in  England; 
via. 

Cbuf  yvtrtcK  of  the  Btn:h,  is  the  capital  juf- 

tice  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  a lord  by  his  oAice-  Hii 
bufmefs  is  chicBy  to  hear  and  drlera<ine  all  pleas  of 
the  crown  ; that  is,  fuch  as  concern  oaences  againd 
the  crown,  dignity,  and  peace  of  the  king ; as  trea- 
foDS,  felonies,  &c.  This  officer  was  formerly  not  only 
ch^juaicc,  but  alfo  chief  baron  for  the  exchequer, 
and  mtder  of  the  court  of  wards.  He  ufually  fat  io 
the  king’s  palace,  and  there  executed  that  office,  for- 
merly performed  per  coraitein  paiaiU  ; he  .determined  in 
that  place  all  the  diaerences  happening  between  the 
barons  and  other  great  men.  He  had  the  prerogative 
of  being  viceregeiu  of  the  kingdom  whenever  the  king 
went  beyond  Tea,  and  was  ufually  chofen  to  that  of- 
fice out  of  the  prime»iiobility  ; but  his  power  was  re- 
dticed  by  king  Richard  I.  and  king  Edwmrd  I.  His 
* (jffice  is  now  divided,  and  his  title  changed  from  ra/r- 
iafii  jvji(iiar'tu$i  to  capUafu  juJlUiaritu  ad  pLuita, 

coram  rtge  teneiuia^  or  capltcdu  jufU'uirius  bund  regii. 

Cbuf  Juisn:*  of  tb<  Common  PUut,  he  who  with  hii 
afiiilanis  hears  and  determines  all  caufes  at  the  com- 
mon law;  that  is  to  fay,  all  civil  caufes  between  com- 
• mun  perfuos,  as  well  pcrfonal  as  real ; and  he  is  alfo  a 
lord  by  hi*  office. 

yvsncf  of  the  Foreft  is  a lord  by  his  office,  who  has 
power  and  authority  to  determine  offences  committed 
in  the  king’s  foretts,  Ac.  which  arc  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  any  other  court  of  juftice.  Of  tbefc  there 
arc  two  } whereof  one  has  jurifdiAion  over  all  the  fo- 

• lefts  on  this  fide  Trent,  and  the  other  beyond  it. 

By  maiiy  ancient  records,  it  appears  to  be  a place 
of  great  honuor  and  authority,  and.is  never  bcftuwed 
but  on  feme  perfon  of  great  dtilindion.  The  court 
where  this  juftice  fits  is  called  the }tijii($feai  of  tbtfo’ 
rtfi,  held  once  every  three  yean,  for  hearing  and  de- 
terntifiiug  all  trrfpaffes  within  the  foreft,  and  all  claims 
of  fraochifes,  liberties,  and  privileges,  and  all  pleas  and 
caufes  whatfoever  therein  anting.  I his  court  may  fine 
and  imprifoti  for  offences  within  the  foreft,  it  being  a 
court  of  record  ; and  therefore  a writ  of  error  lies  from 
hence  to  the  court  of  kingS  bench.  The  laft  court 
of  j'jfticc  feat  of  any  note  was  that  bcld  in  (be  reign 


of  Charles  I.  before  the  earl  of  Holland.  After  the  Juftkr. 
reftoralion  another  was  held  for  form  fake  before  the  » 
carl  of  Oxford  ; but  fnicc  the  revolution  10  1688,  the 
foreiC  laws  luve  fallen  into  total  difufe,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  fuhje^. 

This  is  the  only  juftice  who  may  appoint  a deputy : 
he  is  alfo  called  jii/iice  in  eyre  of  the  furejl. 

Tyjf/Cfj  of  Ajjifef  were  fuch  as  were  wont  by  fpe- 
cial  commiffion  to  be  Cent  into  this  or  that  county 
to  take  affifes,  for  the  cafe  of  the  fubjeds.  For, 
whereas  ihcfe  adions  pafs  always  by  jury,  fo  many 
men  might  not  without  great  damage  and  charge  be 
brought  up  to  London  ; and  therefure  jutUces,  for  this 
purpofe,  by  commiiriaos  particular'y  authorifed,  were 
ient  down  to  them.  Thefe  continue  to  pafs  the  cir- 
cuit by  two  and  two  twice  every  year  through  all 
England,  except  the  four  northern  counties,  where 
they  go  only  once,  difpatching  their  feveral  buriiiciTcs  by 
feveral  commiffions  i for  they  have  oue  comimffiun  to 
take  affifes,  another  to  deliver  gaols,  and  another  of 
oyer  and  terminer.  In  London  and  Mtddlefex  a court 
of  general  gaol-delivery  is  held  eight  times  in  the  year. 

All  the  jufticesuf  peace  of  any  county  wherein  the 
affitcH  are  held,  are  bouud  by  l;tw  to  attentf  them,  or 
elfe  arc  liable  to  a fine;  in  order  to  return  recogni- 
zances, fee,  and  to  affift  the  judges  in  fuch  uiauers  as 
lie  within  their  knovrlcdgc  and  jurifdidion,  and  ia 
which  ionve  of  them  have  been  probably  concerned, 
by  way  of  previous  examination.  See  Assisxs  and 
Jvav. 

fc/rtcfi  in  Eyre  (jnficiuru  UmeranItJt  or  errantej  J, 
were  thofe  who  were  anciently  lent  with  commifliun 
into  divers  counties  to  hear  fuch  caufes  cfpecialiy  as 
were  tertned  pleat  <f  tie  er<mwi  i and  that  for  the  cafe 
of  the  fuhjed,  who  muU  clfc  have  been  hurried  to  the 
courts  of  WcllminllcT,  if  the  caufe  were  loo  higli  for 
the  county-cuuris. 

Accotding  to  feme,  thefe  juftices  were  fent  once  ia 
feven  years;  but  others  will  have  them  to  have  been 
font  oftcncr.  Camden  fays,  tliey  weic  inftituted  in 
the  reign  of  king  ilebry  11.  A D.  1184;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  be  of  an  uldvr  date.  • 

They  were  fomewhat  like  our  juftices  of  affife  at  (hit 
day ; though  for  authority  and  manner  of  proceeding 
very  different. 

fi/tneu  of  Cuo!  Detivery^  thofe  commiffiuned  to 
bear  and  determine  caufes  appertaining  to  luch  as  for 
any  offence  are  caft  into  prifon.  Juftices  of  gaol-de- 
livery ate  impowered  by  the  common  law  to  proceed 
upiui  indiclmcuts  of  fclouy,  ircrpafii,  &c.  and  to  order 
execution  or  reprieve  ; and  they  have  power  to  dif- 
charge  fuch  prifuners  as  upon  their  trials  lhall  be  ac- 
quitted ; alfo  all  fuch 'againft  whom,  on  prociamatloa 
made,  no  evidence  appears  to  indici ; which  juftices 
of  o)cr  and  terminer,  3cc.  ^y  not  do.  2.  Hawk.  24, 

25.  But  thefe  juftices  hate  nothitig  to  do  with  any 
perfyn  not  in  the  cullody  of  the  prifun  except  in  fume 
fpecial  cafes ; as  if  feme  of  the  accomplices  to  a fe- 
lony may  be  ia  fuch  prifon  and  feme  of  them  out  of 
it,  the  juftices  may  receive  an  appeal  againft  thofe  who 
arc  out  of  the  prifon  as  we  ll  as  thofe  who  arc  in  it ; 
which  appeal,  after  the  trial  of  fuch  prifouers,  ihall  be 
ixmuved  into  B.  R.  arid  prot:cfs  iffuc  from  them  againft 
the  reft.  But  if  thofe  out  of  prifon  be  omitted  in  the 
appeal,  they  can  uevsr  be  put  into  any  otHkr ; bc*cauf€ 

there 
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there  can  be  but  ooe  appeal  for  one  felonj.  In  thii 
way  the  gaoU  are  cleared,  and  all  offender*  tried,  pu- 
nilhed,  or  delivered,  in  every  year.-~Their  commilGun 
U now  turned  over  to  the  jutiicea  of  adlle. 

Jvsftctt  of  Nifi  Pr'ttu  are  now  the  fame  with  juf 
ticct  of  It  u a common  adjournment  of  a caiife 

in  the  common  pitaa  to  put  it  ort  to  fuch  a day,  A*^ 
priui  ju/iuuirii  vmrriBt  ati  eat  partft  <«/  caplendai  ojftfat  i 
frnm  which  clautc  ot  adjournment  they  are  callcJ jyjiicn 
tf  njf  print  ai  well  as jyfua  of  on  account  o(  the 
writ  and  aCtion*  they  have  to  deal  in. 

tticki  of  Oyer  attJ  Terminer  ^ were  juflicet  deputed 
00  fome  ipccial  occafium  to  hear  and  determine  parti- 
cular cauica The  commifDon  of  oyer  and  terminer 

is  direded  to  certain  perfom*  upon  any  infurre^tion, 
heinous  demeanour,  or  trefpafs  committed,  who  mulf 
fidl  enquire,  by  means  of  the  grand  jury  or  inqueil, 
before  they  arc  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  by 
the  help  of  the  petit  jury.  It  was  formerly  lield,  that 
no  judge  or  other  lawyer  could  ai^  in  the  commiflion 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  in  that  of  gaol*dclivcry,  with* 
in  the  county  where  he  was  horn  or  inhabited  $ but  it 
was  thought  proper  by  12  Geo.  II-  cap.  27.  to  allow 
any  man  to  be  a julUcc  of  oyer  aud  terminer  and  gene- 
ral ginl-dclivcry  within  any  county  of  England. 

Juiricetof  tite  Peace  are  perfons  of  lutcrcll  and  cre- 
dit, appointed  by  the  king's  commiflion  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  cotinty  where  they  live. 

Of  tbcfc  fume  for  fpctial  refpedt  are  made  of  the 
quorum,  fo  as  no  bufmefi  of  importance  may  be  dif- 
pitched  without  the  prefence  or  aflent  of  them  or 
one  of  them.  However,  evciy  JuiUce  of  peace  hath  a 
feparate  power,  and  his  office  is  to  call  before  him, 
examine,  iflue  warrants  for  apprehending,  and  commit 
to  prifon,  all  thieves,  murderers,  wandering  rogues; 
thole  that  hold  confpiractes,  riots,  aud  almwfl  all  de- 
linqucnU  which  may  nccaflon  the  breach  of  tlie  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  fubject ; to  commit  to  prifon  fuch  as 
cannot  tind  ball,  and  to  fee  them  brought  forth  in  due 
time  to  tnal : and  hind  over  the  profecutors  to  the  af- 
Gfes.  And  if  they  neglc^l  to  certify  examinations  and 
informations  to  the  next  gaol  deliverv,  or  do  not  bind 
over  prufeattors,  they  lhall  be  fined.  Ajuflicemay 
commit  a perfon  chat  doth  a felony  in  Ins  own  view, 
without  warrant ; but  if  on  the  information  of  ano* 
ther,  he  mull  n<ake  a warrant  under  hand  and  feal  fur 
that  purpofr.  If  complaint  and  oath  be  made  before 
ajutliceof  goods  flolcn,  and  the  informer,  fufpeding 
that  they  are  in  a particular  houfe,  (hows  the  ciufe  of 
his  fufpicion,  thcjullke  may  grant  a warrant  to  the 
conilable,  &c.  to  fcarch  in  the  place  lufpe^ed,  to 
feixe  the  goods  and  perfon  in  whofe  cuiludy  tliey  are 
found,  and  bring  them  before  him  or  fume  other  juf- 
ticc.  I'hc  fearch  on  thefe  warrants  ought  to  be  in 
the  day-time,  and  doors  may  be  bruke  open  by  con - 
ilablcs  to  take  the  goods.  Jufiices  of  peace  may  make 
and  perfuade  an  agreement  in  petty  quarrels  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  where  the  king  is  not  intitled  to  a 
fine,  though  they  may  not  compound  uifences  or  take 
money  for  making  agreements.  A juflicc  hath  a dif- 
cretionary  power  of  binding  totheguoJ  behaviour;  and 
may  require  a reco^itixatice,  with  a great  penalty  of  one, 
for  his  keeping  of  the  peace,  where  the  party  bound  is 
a dangerous  perfon,  and  likely  to  break  the  peace, 
and  do  much  mifilucf ; and  for  default  of  fureties  he 
Oiiy  be  co&3uttcd  to  gaol.  But  a man  giving  fecu- 


rity  for  keeping  the  peace  In  the  king’s  bench  or  chan- 
ceiy,  may  have  a faperfaUiU  to  the  juAiers  in  the  coun- 
ty not  to  take  fecurtiy ; and  ailo  hy  giving  (urety  of 
the  peace  to  any  other  jufiice.  If  one  make  an  aflaiilt 
upon  a jufiice  of  peace,  he  may  apprehend  the  offieiid- 
er,  and  commit  him  to  gaol  till  he  finds  fureties  for 
the  peace  ; and  a juJlice  may  record  a forc'bic  entry 
on  hia  own  poflefliun  ; in  other  cafes  be  cannot  judge 
in  his  own  caufe.  Cumempts  againti  jufiices  arc  pu- 
niihahle  by  indi^ment  and  fine  at  the  fcfliuiis.  Juf- 
ticcs  fiiall  not  he  regularly  punifiicd  for  any  thing  done 
by  them  in  feflionB  as  judges  ; and  if  a jufiice  be  tried 
for  any  thing  dune  in  his  office,  he  miy  plead  the  ge- 
neral ilTuc,  and  give  the  f]>ecial  matter  in  evidence  ; 
and  if  a verdiA  is  given  for  him,  or  the  plaintiff  be 
nonfult,  he  fhali  have  double  cofis ; and  ^ch  action 
lhall  only  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was 
committed.  7.  Jic.  cap.  5.  2t  Jac.  cap.  rz.  But  if 
they  are  guilty  of  any  tmfdcmcanour  in  office,  infor- 
miiiim  lies  agalnfi  them  In  the  king’s  bench,  where 
they  lhall  be  puiiifhed  by  fine  and  imprirunment  ; and 
ail  perfoni  who  recover  a verdid  againfi  a jutlicc  for 
any  wiUul  or  malicious  injury,  arc  intitled  to  double 
coils.  By  24  Geo.  II,  cap.  44.  no  writ  fhall  be  fued 
out  againfi  any  jutlice  of  peace,  for  any  thing  done 
by  him  in  the  execution  of  bis  office,  until  notice  in 
writing  ihall  be  delivered  to  him  one  month  before  the 
fuing  out  of  the  fame,  containing  the  caufe  of  action, 
Sic.  within  which  month  he. may  tender  amends;  and 
if  the  tender  be  found  fufficieni,  he  fiial)  have  a verdt^, 
See.  Kor  lhall  any  a^lon  be  brought  agaiofi  a juf- 
tice  for  any  thing  done  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
unlcfs  commenced  within  fix  months  after  the  com- 
mitted 

A jufiice  is  to  exercife  his  authority  only  within  the 
county  where  he  is  appointed  by  his  commiffion,  not 
in  any  city  which  is  a county  of  ilfclf  or  town  corpo- 
rate, having  their  proper  jufiices,  dtc.  but  in  other 
towns  and  liberties  he  qiay.  The  power  and  office  of 
jufiices  terminate  in  fix  months  afier  the  demife  of  the 
crown,  by  an  expref*  writ  of  difeharge  under  the  great 
feal.  ty  writ  fuprrfeJeatt  by  ■ new  coinrm’fiton,  and 
by  acceffioii  of  the  office  of  ftiuiff  or  coroner. 

The  op'giual  of  jufiices  of  the  peace  it  refer.-ed  to 
the  fourth  year  of  Edward  111.  They  were  fiift  called 
(onfert^acon,  or  vfort  Jeni  of  the  peace,  cteded  by  the 
county,  upon  a writ  directed  to  the  fheriffi ; but  the 
power  of  appointing  them  was  transferred  by  lUiutes 
from  lIic  people  to  the  king  ; and  under  tbis  appella- 
tion appointed  hy  i £<iw.  Ill,  cap.  16.  Afterwards 
the  llaiute  34  Edw.  III.  cap  i.  gave  them  the  pmer 
of  trying  fehmict,  and  then  they  acquired  the  appella- 
tion of  juficet.  Tiiey  arc  appointed  by  the  king’s 
fpecial  commiflion  under  the  great  fcal,  the  form  of 
which  was  fettled  by  all  the  judges,  A.  D.  1 yyo ; and 
the  king  may  appoint  as  many  nn  he  fhaU  dunk  fit  in 
every  county  in  Englaud  ami  Wales,  though  they  arc 
generally  made  at  the  diferetion  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
by  the  king’s  leave.  At  firll  the  number  of  jullicea 
was  not  above  two  or  thiee  ina  county.  iK  Edw.  Ill, 
cap.  2.  Then  It  was  pruvideil  by  34  Edw.  IM.  cap.  I. 
that  one  lord,  and  three  or  four  of  the  moil  worthy 
men  in  the  county,  with  Come  Iranied  in  the  law.  fh  'uid 
be  made  jufiices  in  every  cnliiily.  The  luim^-r  w.w 
afterwards  reilrained  firfi  to  fix,  and  then  to  right,  In' 
every  cuuaiy,  by  I2  Kx.  II.  cap.  10.  and  14  Ric.  U. 
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cap.  II.  Bat  Oicir  number  haa  greatly  increared  Gnce 
their  hrft  inilitution.  At  to  their  qualiticttiont»  the 
ItatuteA  juft  cited  dlrtA  them  to  be  of  the  be  ft  re  pu> 
talion  and  muft  worthy  men  In  the  county  ; and  the 
Oatme  13  Ric.  II.  cap.  7.  order*  them  to  be  of  the 
moll  fuflicient  knijjhtt,  ef(|uire«,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
law  ; and  by  2 Hen.  V.  Hat.  1.  cap.  4.  and  lUl.  2. 
rap.  i.they  mnlk  be  refident  in  their  federal  coun- 
tiei.  And  by  ift  Hen.  VI.  cap.  11.  nojufttcc  waa  to 
be  put  in  commiflion,  if  he  had  not  lands  to  the  value 
of  2o\.  pn- annum.  It  it  now  enabled  by  ^ Geo.  II. 
cap.  11.  that  every  juttice  lhail  have  \oo\,  prr  annumt 
clear  of  all  deduCliona  s of  which  he  mull  make  oath 
by  i8  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  And  if  he  &£law*tthout  fuch 
qualification,  he  thall  forfeit  tool.  It  ii  alfo  provided 
by  5 Geo.  II.  (hat  no  pra^liling  attorney,  folicitor,  or 
pro^or,  (hall  be  capable  of  ading  aa  a juftice  of  the 
peace. 

Jvsttcfs  of  Pfac<  wibin  IMertietf  arc  juilicei  of  the 
peace  who  have  the  tame  authority  in  cities  or  other 
corporate  towns  as  the  others  have  in  counties  t and 
their  power  is  the  fame  j only  that  thefe  ha»e  the  aflize 
of  ale  and  beer,  wood  and  vIduaU,  &c.  Jurlices  of 
cities  and  cotporationi  arc  not  within  the  qualitication 
ad,  5 Geo.  II.  cap.  18. 

Fountain  of  ^vsfickt  one  of  the  charaders  or  attri* 
bulcs  of  the  king.  See  Prikooative. 

By  the  fountain  of  jufticc  the  law  docs  not  mean  the 
aitihor  or  origmalf  but  only  the  iffiributor,  Juilice  is 
not  derived  from  the  king,  as  from  his  frte  gifi ; but 
he  is  the  fteward  of  the  public,  to  difpenfc  it  to  whom 
it  is  (iut.  He  is  not  the  fpring,  but  the  refervoir ; 
from  whence  right  and  equity  are  conduded,  by  a 
thoufand  channeU,  to  every  individual.  The  original 
power  of  judicature,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of 
ibciety,  is  lodged  in  the  fociety  at  large : but  as  it 
would  be  imfifadicable  to  render  complete  juilice  to 
every  individual,  by  the  people  in  their  coliedive  ca> 
pachy,  therefore  every  nation  has  committed  that 
power  to  certain  frlccl  magiftrates,  who  with  more  cafe 
and  expedition  can  hear  and  determine  complaints; 
and  in  England  this  authority  has  tmmcmorially  been 
cxercifcJ  by  the  king  or  his  fubllitutes.  He  therefore 
hat  alone  the  right  of  creding  courts  of  judicature : 
for  though  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  hath  en- 
trufted  him  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the 
laws,  it  is  impofTibU’,  as  well  as  improper,  that  he 
(bould  pcrfonally  carry  into  execution  tlris  great  and 
extenllve  trull : it  is  confcqriently  necelT4ry  that  courts 
(huuld  be  creded,  toalTitl  him  in  executing  (his  power  ; 
and  equally  ntcclTary,  that,  if  ereded,  they  fhouIJ  be 
m-ded  by  bis  authority.  zVnd  hence  it  is,  that  all 
Jurifdidtont  of  courts  are  cither  mediately  or  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  crown,  their  procicdings  run 
generally  In  the  king’s  r>amc,  they  paf*  under  his  fcal, 
and  arc  executed  by  his  oRicers. 

It  is  probable,  and  alrnoll  certain,  that  In  very  ear- 
ly times, before  our  contlitution  anived  at  its  full  per- 
fedion,  our  kings  in  perfon  often  heard  and  deter- 
mined caufes  between  party  and  party.  But  at  pre- 
fent,  by  the  long  and  uniform  ufage  of  many  ages, 
our  kings  have  dclegaltd  their  whole  judicial  pow*er  to 
the  judges  of  their  feveral  couits  ; which  are  the  grand 
depofi’ory  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  have  gained  a known  and  Hated  jurtfdidion,  re- 
flated by  certain  and  clUblillicd  rules,  which  the 


crown  itfelf  cannot  now  alter  but  by  ad  of  parli'iment. 
And  in  order  to  maintain  both  tlte  dignity  and  lude- 
pendcncc  of  the  judges  in  the  fu{>erior  courts,  it  is  en- 
aded  by  the  ftatute  13  W.  III.  c.  2.  that  their  com- 
milCous  Hial)  be  mnde  (not,  as  formerly,  durante  bene* 
pltieilOt  but)  i^uttmeJin  bene  ft  S^erint,  and  their  fa- 
larirs  afeertsined  and  eiUblilhed  ; hut  that  it  may  be 
lawful  to  remove  them  on  the  addrefsaf  both  houlVsof 
parliamint.  And  now,  by  the  noble  improvements  of 
that  law-  in  the  (latule  of  t Geo.  HI.  c.  23.  euaded 
at  the  cameft  recommendation  of  the  king  himfclf  from 
the  throne,  the  judges  are  continued  in  (heir  ofTicea 
dining  their  good  behaviour,  notwithilandlng  any  de- 
mife  of  the  crown  (which  was  formerly  held  immeJi* 
itely  to  vacate  their  feats),  and  their  full  falartes  are 
abrolutely  fccurcd  to  them  during  the  continuance  of 
their  commiinons;  his  majefty  having  been  pieafed  to 
declare,  that  **  he  looked  upon  tlie  iiidcpendmcc  and 
vptighluefs  of  (he  judges,  as  eiTcncial  to  the  impartial 
adminiilration  of  piftice  ; as  one  of  the  bdl  feciirities 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fubjeftt ; and  as  moll 
conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown.’* 

In  criminal  proceedings  or  profecutiont  for  offen- 
ces, it  would  iliil  be  a higher  abfurdily,  if  the  king 
pcrfonally  fat  In  judgment  j becaufe  in  regard  to  thefe 
he  appears  in  another  capacity,  that  of  pr.-ftcutor.  All 
ofiences  arc  either  agatnft  the  king’s  peace  or  his 
crown  and  dignity ; and  are  fo  laid  in  every  indi^- 
ment.  For  though  in  their  confcquences  they  gene- 
rally feem  (except  in  (he  cafe  of  treafm  and  a very  few 
others)  to  be  rather  olTences  againft  the  kingdom  than 
the  king;  yet,  at  the  public,  which  is  an  iavifiblc  bo- 
dy, h.a8  delegated  all  its  power  and  rights,  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  the  Uwi,  to  one  vifible  maglllratc, 
ail  affronts  to  that  power,  and  breaches  of  thofe  rights, 
arc  immediately  offeneca  againil  him,  to  whom  they 
arc  fo  delegated  by  the  public.  He  is  therefore  (he 
proper  perfon  10  profecute  for  all  public  offences  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  being  the  perfon  injured  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  And  this  notion  was  carried  fo  far  in 
the  old  Gothic  couftituticH]  (wherein  the  king  was 
bound  by  his  coronarion  oath  to  conferve  the  peace), 
that  in  cafe  of  any  forcible  injury  offered  to  the  perfon 
of  a fcllow-fubjeci,  the  offender  was  accufed  of  a kind 
of  perjury,  in  having  violated  the  kind’s  coronarion 
oath;  diftlittur  fre^iff  iuramentam  re^is  juratum.  And 
lienee  alio  arifes  anotlicr  branch  of  the  prerogative, 
that  of offences;  for  it  is  reafoiMble,  that  he 
only  who  is  injured  fhould  have  the  power  of  forgiving. 
Sec  Pardon. 

In  this  diftinA  and  feparate  exiJlencc  of  the  judicial 
pjwer,  in  a peculiar  body  of  men,  nominated  indeed, 
but  not  rcraovcabic  at  plcafurc,  by  the  crown,  cunftfts 
one  main  prcfcrvaiive  of  the  public  liberty  ; which 
cannot  fiiblill  long  in  any  Hale,  uolefs  the  aJminiilra- 
tion  of  common  juilice  be  in  fome  degree  ftparAled 
both  from  the  Icglflaiive  and  alfo  from  (he  cxccutim: 

flower.  Were  it  joined  with  the  Icgiflative,  the  life, 
iberty,  and  property,  of  the  fubjeft  would  be  in  the 
hand^  of  arbitrary  judges,  whufc  decifmns  would  be 
(hen  regulated  oi.Iy  by  their  own  opinions,  and  nut 
by  any  fundamental  principles  of  law  ; which,  though 
legiffaiors  may  depart  from,  yet  judges  are  bourid  to 
obferve.  Were  it  joined  with  the  executive,  this  union 
might  foon  be  an  over-balance  for  the  leginstlve.  For 
which  rcafoo,  by  the  ftatute  of  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  which 
5 abolilhed 
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abollil>e<l  th«  court  of  iltr*chtmb«r,  cfTcdual  care  1$ 
taken  to  remove  all  judicial  power  out  of  the  handa  of 
the  king**  privy>council  t who,  ai  then  waa  evident 
from  recent  indaocei,  might  foon  be  inclined  to  pro* 
nounce  that  for  law  which  wai  moA.  agreeable  to  the 
prince  or  hia  ofitcera.  Nothing  ihetefore  ia  more  to 
be  avoided  in  a free  conKitution,  than  uniting  the  pro* 
vincei  of  a judge  and  a rntnifter  of  Aate.  And  indeed, 
that  the  abr&lule  power,  claimed  and  exercifed  in  a 
neighbouring  nation,  ii  more  tolerable  than  that  of 
the  eallern  empires,  it  in  a great  meafure  owtn^  to  their 
having  veiled  the  judicial  power  in  their  parliaments; 
a body  fcpaiate  and  diftina  ftom  both  the  legiHaiive 
and  exrcirtivc : and  if  ever  that  nation  recovers  its 
former  liberty,  it  will  owe  It  to  the  effurti  of  thofe  af* 
femblict.  In  Turkey,  where  every  thing  is  centered  in 
the  fultan  or  hia  miniAcra,  defpotic  power  is  in  its  me* 
ridian,  and  wears  a more  dreadful  afpeift. 

A conrequence  of  this  prerogative  ia  the  legal  ubi* 
quity  of  the  king.  Hia  majetly,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
ia  alw'aya  prefent  in  all  hia  courts,  though  he  cannot 
pcrfonally  dillributc  julUce.  His  judges  arc  the  mir- 
ror by  which  the  king’s  Image  ia  reflcdlcd.  It  is  the 
regal  office,  and  not  the  royal  perfun,  that  ia  always 
prefent  in  court,  always  ready  to  undertake  profecu- 
tioDS  or  pronounce  judgment,  for  the  beneht  and 
proUcliou  of  the  fubje^.  And  from  this  ubiquity  it 
follows,  tliat  the  king  can  never  be  nonfuit ; for  a 
nonfuit  is  the  defertlun  of  the  foil  or  action  by  the  non* 
appearance  of  the  plaintive  in  court.  For  the  fame 
reafon  alfo,  in  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  the 
king  is  not  faid  to  appear  by  his  attorney,  as  other 
men  do ; for  he  always  appears,  in  contemplatiou  of 
law,  in  his  own  proper  petfon. 

From  the  fame  original,  of  the  king’s  being  the 
fountain  ofjuAicc,  wc  may  alfo  deduce  the  prerogative 
of  ifl'uing  proclamations,  which  is  veiled  in  the  king 
alone.  Sec  PaociAMATiox. 

7vsfiCK'Seat.  Sec  FoKKsr  Courts. 

JUSTICIA,  MALABAa-MVT : A gcnuiof  the  mo- 
nogynia  order, belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th 
order,  PerfiitaU,  llic  corolla  is  ringent ; the  capfule 
bilocular,  parting  with  au  elallic  fpring  at  the  heel ; 
the  llaniina  have  only  one  anthers.  There  are  19 
fpccies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  EaA  Indies,  grow* 
ii)g  many  feet  high  ; fome  adorned  with  hne  large 
leaves,  others  wiih  fmall  narrow  ones,  and  all  of 
them  with  monopctaluus  ringent  flowers.  Only  two 
Ipecies  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  via.  the  adha* 
toda  or  common  Malabar- nut,  and  the  hyflbpilolia 
or  fnap-lree.  The  firlb  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  with  a flioiig  woody  ilem,  branching  out  wide- 
ly all  around;  having  l^rge,  lanceolate,  oval  leaves, 
placed  oppofite;  and  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
ihort  fptkcs  of  white  flowerr,  with  dark  fpols,  having 
the  helmet  cf  the  corolla  concave.  The  fccond  hath 
a fhrubby  ilem  branching  from  the  bottom  pyramidal* 
ly  three  or  four  feet  high  ; fpear-fhaped,  narrow, 
entire  leaves,  growing  oppofite  ; and  white  flowers, 
commot-ly  ty  lhrr«,  from  the  fides  of  the  branches; 
fucceedtd  by  capfulei,  which  burA  open  with  claAic 
force  for  the  difeharge  of  the  feeds  ; whence  the  name 
of fnaP'irtt.  Both  fpecics  flewer  here  in  fummer,  but 

aevet  produce  any  fruit*  They  are  propagated  by 
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layers  and  cuttings,  and  require  the  fame  treatment 
with  other  tender  exotics. 

JUSTICIAR,  in  the  old  Engifli  laws,  an  officer 
inliituted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  as  the  chief  uf* 
fleer  of  Rate,  who  principally  determined  in  all  cafes 
civil  and  crimioal.  lie  was  called  in  I^tin  Capitals 
^Jiuiarwt  toi:uj  AnjUt,  For  JusTtClAX  in  Scotland, 
oer  Law,  n®  clvi.  10— 1 2. 

JusTiciASY,  or  Ccuri  of  JvifiaAtr^  in  Scotland. 
Sec  Law,  n®  clvi.  10 — 12. 

JUS'I'IFICATION,  in  law,  ftgnifles  a maintaining 
or  Ihowing  a fufficient  reafon  in  court  why  the  de- 
fendant did  what  he  is  called  to  anfwer.  Pleas  ia 
juflilicatiun  muA  frt  forth  fome  fpccial  matter:  thus, 
on  being  fiicd  for  a trefpafs,  a pcilon  may  juliify  it  by 
proving,  that  the  land  is  his  own  frcenold;  that  he 
entered  a houfe  in  order  to  apprehend  a felon  ; or  by 
virtue  of  a warrant,  to  levy  a forfeiture,  or  in  order  to 
take  n diArefs ; and  in  an  aAault,  that  he  did  it  out  of 
ncctffity. 

Justification,  in  theology,  that  afl  of  grace  which 
renders  a man  jutl  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  worthy  of 
eternal  happinefs.  See  Thsology. 

The  RomanlAs  and  Reformed  are  extremely  divided 
about  the  do^rine  of  juftifleatiun  ; the  latter  contend* 
ing  for  juAifleation  by  faith  alone,  and  the  former  by 
gocni  works. 

JUSTIN,  a celebrated  hiAonan,  lived,  according 
to  the  moA  probable  opinion,  in  the  fccond  century, 
under  the  reiga  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote,  in 
elegant  Latin,  an  abridgment  of  the  hiAory  of  Tn»- 
gus  Pompeius;  comprehending  the  aiAions  of  almoA 
all  nations,  from  Ninus  the  founder  of  the  AAyrian 
empire  to  the  emperor  AuguAus.  The  original 
work,  to  the  regret  uf  the  learned,  is  loA : this  a* 
bridgment,  being  written  in  a polite  and  elegant 
Ayle,  was  probably  tbe  reafon  why  that  age  negle^ed 
the  original.  I'bc  bell  editions  of  JuAin  are,  ad  ufum 
Dtlphinif  in  4to;  and  cum  nods  variorum  H CronovU 
in  hvo. 

Justin  (St),  commonly  called  yujlin  Martyr,  one 
of  the  carlicll  and  moA  learned  writers  uf  the  caAcrii 
church,  wat  born  at  Neapolis,  the  ancient  Seebem  of 
PaleAinc.  His  father  Prlfeiis,  a Genitle  Greek,  brought 
him  up  in  hii  own  religion,  and  liad  him  educated  in 
all  the  Grecian  learning.  To  comnirte  his  Audies  he 
travelled  to  Egypt;  and  followed  the  fiCl  of  Plato, 
with  wliofc  intellectual  notions  he  was  much  plcafed. 
But  one  day  walking  by  the  fca-tide,  wrapt  in  con- 
templation, he  was  met  by  a grave  ancient  perfort 
of  a venerable  afpect;  who,  falling  into  difcouife  with 
him,  turned  the  converfalion  by  degrees  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  Platonifm  to  the  fuperior  perfeiflion  of 
Cliriltianity  1 and  reafoned  fo  well,  as  to  ratfe  in  him 
an  ardent  curiofiLy  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  that 
rcligioa ; in  conlequencc  of  which  inquiry,  he  was 
converted  aboat  the  year  132.  On  his  embracing 
that  religion,  he  quitted  neither  the  pmfcfllon  nor  the 
habit  of  a philofophcr  : but  a perlccution  breaking 
out  under  Antoninus,  he  compofrd  An  Apohgy  fur  the 
ebriflians  i and  afterwards  prefented  another  to  the 
emptror  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  wlitcli  he  vindicated  the 
innocence  and  holioefs  of  the  Chrillian  religion  againll 
Crcl'cens  a Cynic  philofophcr,  and  other  calumnia- 
lors.  He  did  hoDour  to  ChriAiauity  by  his  learning 
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T'iflinian»  gad  the  purity  of  hti  manner*  i and  fuSered  martyr^ 

I iij  167.  Beftdes  hit  two  Apologiet,  there  are 

’ ftill  extant  hit  Diatoguf  •with  Tryhpo^  a Jew } two 
treatifet  aOdreHed  to  the  Gentilett  and  another  on  the 
unity  of  God-  Other  workt  are  alfo  aferibed  to  him. 
The  beft  editioot  of  St  Juftin  are  thofe  of  Robert 
Stephenti  in  1551  and  i;7i«  in  Greek  and  Latin: 
iJiat  of  Morel,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1656  ; and  that 
of  Don  Prudentius  Marandut,  a learned  Beneditliney 
in  1742  in  folio.  Hit  (lyle  it  plain,  and  void  of  all 
ornament. 

JITSTINIAN  I.  fon  of  Juftin  the  elder,  was  made 
Cxfarand  Auf^ftus  in  527,  and  foon  after  emperor. 
He  conquered  the  Persians  by  Belifariut  hit  genera], 
and  exterminated  the  Vandals ; regained  Africa ) fub- 
dued  the  Gotht  in  Italy  { defeated  the  Moors  \ and 
reftored  the  Roman  empire  to  its  primitive  glory.  See 
(Hiftory  of)  Cowstantiwopis,  n®  93- — 97.  and 
Italy,  n®  12,  &c. 

The  empire  beinjj  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
profound  peace  and  tranquillity,  Juftinian  made  the 
Iwll  ufc  of  it,  by  collctting  the  immenfe  variety  and 
number  of  the  Roman  laws  into  one  boily.  To  ihia 
end,  he  fcl<^\ed  Itn  of  the  mott  able  lawyers  ift  the 
empire;  who,  revifmg  the  Gregorian,  Theodofian, 
and  Hermogenian  codes,  compiled  one  body,  called 
Cedtx  yujlinuinuj*  This  may  be  called  the  Jiatute 
tuw,  as  cunfifting  of  the  referipta  of  the  emperora. 
But  the  reduction  of  the  other  pan  was  a much  more 
dillicuU  tafk : it  was  made  up  of  the  decifioni  of  the 
judges  and  other  ma^iftrates,  together  with  the  au* 
(horitative  opinions  of  the  moft  eminent  lawyers  ; all 
which  lay  feattered,  without  any  order,  in  no  lefs  than 
aooo  volumes  and  upwaids.  I'hcfe  were  reduced  to 
the  number  of  50  j but  ten  ycari  were  fpenl  in  the  re- 
duction. However,  the  dcfign  was  completed  in  the 
year  55 3,  and  the  name  of  Digrjh  or  PanJefft  given 
to  it.  Befidcs  thefe,  fur  the  ufe  cbkfty  of  young 
ttudents  in  the  law  to  facilitate  that  tludy,  Juitinian 
ordered  four  books  of  Inilitutes  to  be  drawn  up, 
containing  an  abftrad  or  abridgement  of  the  text 
of  all  the  laws:  and,  laiily,  the  laws  of  mr*dcrn  date, 
poftctiur  to  that  of  the  former,  were  thrown  into  one 
volume  in  the  year  541,  called  the  AW//a,  or  New 
Code. 

This  emperor  died  in  the  year  565,  aged  fij,  in 
the  39th  of  his  reign,  after  having  built  a great  num- 
btr  of  chuichcsi  particularly  the  famous  SauAa  So- 
phia at  Conilantinople,  which  is  efteemed  a mailer- 
piece  of  architcAure. 

JUSTINIAN!  {St  Laurence),  the  firft  patriarch 
of  Venice,  was  burn  there  of  a noble  family  in  1381. 
He  was  a very  pious  prelate,  and  died  in  1485;  he 
left  fcveral  pieces  of  piety,  which  were  printed  toge- 
ther at  Lyons  in  1568,  in  one  volume  folio,  with  hit 
life  prefixed  by  his  nephew.  Clement  VU.  beatified 
him  in  15^4,  and  he  wascauonized  by  Alexander  VIII. 
in  1690. 

JusTiNiaNi  (Bernard),  was  bom  at  Venice  in 
140^1.  He  obtained  the  Ienatur’»  robe  at  the  age  of 
19,  ferved  the  republic  in  fcvenil  embaflles,  and  was 
elefted  procuiator  of  St  Markin  1474.  Hew.sa 
learned  man,  and  wrote  thf  of  with 

fomc  other  works  of  confidcrablc  merit  { and  died 
in  149II' 


JusTiviANi  (Auguftin),  bifhop  of  Nebo,  one  of  Juftuua&i 
the  mod  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  defeended  from  H 
a branch  of  the  fame  noble  family  with  the  two  fore- 
going;  and  was  bom  at  Genua  in  1480.  He  allllled 
at  the  fifth  council  of  Lateran,  where  he  oppofed  fomc 
articles  of  the  concordat  between  France  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  Francis  I.  of  France  made  him  his 
almoner ; and  he  was  for  five  years  regius  profenbr  of 
Hebrew  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  Genoa  in  1522, 
where  he  difeharged  all  the  duties  of  a good  prelate  ; 
and  learning  and  piety  flourifhed  in  his  diocefe.  He 
perifhed  at  Tea  in  liis  pafTage  from  Genoa  to  Nebbio, 
in  1336.  He  compofed  fcveral  pieces;  the  molt  con- 
fiderable  of  which  is,  PfaUtnum  Hthrtum^  Grrrvw, 
jirahicunit  et  dvr/c/euw,  cum  tribui  i.atmit  inierpreta’ 
tionibut  et  gljju.  This  was  the  firft  pfaltcr  of  the  kind 
printed  ; and  there  is  alfo  aferibed  to  the  fam«  ptclate 
a trannation  of  Maimonidcs's  Moore  Nevoehim’ 

JUSTNESS,  the  exa^nefs  or  regularity  of  any 
thing. 

Juftnefs  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  thought,  lan- 
guage, and  fentiments.  The  jullnefs  of  a thought 
confifts  in  a certain  precifion  or  accuracy,  by  which 
every  part  of  it  it  pcrfcAly  true,  and  pertinent  to  the 
fubje^l.  Juftnefs  of  language  confiftt  in  iifing  proper 
and  well  chofen  terms;  in  not  faying  cither  too  much 
or  too  little.  M.  dc  Mere,  who  has  written  on  juft- 
nefs  of  mind,  diftingulftics  two  kinds  of  juftnefs  ; the 
one  arifing  from  taftc  and  genius,  the  other  from  good 
fenfc  or  right  reafon.  There  are  no  certain  rules  to 
be  laid  down  for  the  former,  t»/z.  to  Ihow  the  beauty 
and  cxaAnefs  in  the  turn  or  choice  of  a thought ; the 
latter  confifts  in  the  juft  relation  which  things  have  to 
one  another. 

JUTES,  the  incient  inhabitants  of  Jutland  in  Den- 
mark. 

JUTLAND,  a large  peninfula,  which  makes  the 
principal  pait  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  ia 
bounded  on  the  fouth-eafl  by  the  duchy  of  Holftetti, 
and  is  furrounded  on  the  other  fnJes  by  the  German 
ocean  and  the  Bidlic  fra.  h is  about  tSo  miles  ia 
length  from  notib  to  fouth,  and  50  in  breadth  from 
call  to  well.  The  air  m very  cold  but  wholefome  ; 
and  the  foil  ia  fertile  in  corn  and  paftares,  which  feed 
a great  number  of  beeves,  that  arc  font  to  Germany, 
Holland,  and  eifewherc.  This  was  anciently  called 
the  Cimhricn  Cherfomfuj,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
country  from  whence  the  Saxons  came  into  England, 
h is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Svrth  and  South 
Jutland:  the  latter  is  the  duchy  of  Slcfwick,  and  lies 
between  North  Jutland  and  the  duchy  of  HoKlein  ; 
and  the  duke  of  that  name  is  in  poifrlfion  of  pait  of 
it,  whofe  capital  town  is  Ootto<p,  for  which  reafon 
the  fovcreigii  is  called  the  duke  of  Holjlein  Gottorp. 

JUVENAL  (Dccius  Juniui),  the  cclehr-icd  Ro- 
man  faiyrill,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
emperor  Ciaudian's  reign,  at  Aquinum  in  Campania. 
liiB  lather  was  probably  a freed-man,  who,  being  rich, 
gave  him  a liberal  education,  and,  agreeably  to  the 
talle  of  the  times,  bred  him  up  to  eloquence;  in  which 
he  made  a great  p'ogrcfr,  firft  under  Fronto  the  gram- 
marian, and  afte>  wards,  as  is  gcn'-rally  conjectured, 
under  Qumtihan  ; after  which  he  attended  the  bar, 
and  made  a diUinguilhcd  figure  there  for  many  years 
by  his  cloqueoce.  In  the  practice  of  this  profrOIoa 
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JbAicc  be  had  improved  hie  fortune  sod  intcreft  at  Rome 
II  fore  be  turned  his  thoughts  to  poetr)*,  the  very  tfyle 
j uioo.  Jjj  fjtire#,  fpeaka  a long  habit  of  decla- 

mation : fuioBum  rrdfjfni  tU<lamatorfmt  fay  the  critlca* 
It  ti  faid  he  was  above  40  Tcara  of  age  when  he  re* 
cited  hia  ftrd  eflay  to  a fmall  audience  of  hia  friends  » 
but  being  encouiagcd  by  their  appbufc»  he  ventured 
. a greater  publication  : which  reaching  the  ears  of 
Paris,  Domiiian*!  favourite  at  that  time,  though  but 
a pantomime  placer,  whom  our  fatyrill  had  fcvcrely 
iofuUed,  that  minion  made  his  complaint  to  the  em- 
peror : who  frnt  him  thereupon  into  baniniment,  un- 
der pretence  of  giving  him  the  command  of  a cohort 
in  the  army,  which  was  quartered  at  Pcotapolis,  a city 
upon  the  ^ontirra  of  Egypt  and  Libya. 

After  Loroittan’a  death,  our  fatyrill  returned  to 
Rome,  fufticieotly  cautioned  not  only  agalnO  attack- 
ing the  chara^era  of  thofe  in  power,  under  arbitrary 
priocci,  but  againft  all  perfonal  rcflc^lona  upon  the 
great  men  then  living  \ and  therefore  he  thua  wifely 
concludes  the  debate  he  is  fuppofrd  to  have  maintain- 
ed for  a while  with  a friend  on  this  head,  in  the  6ril 
fatire,  which  feems  to  be  the  hrU  that  be  wrote  after 
Lis  baniibment : 

itKieJjitr  im  ilf$t 

^trKM  Jh'liminU  te^tr  ei»is  ttfttt 

*'  I will  try  what  liberties  I may  be  allowed  with 
thofe  wbofe  afhea  lie  under  the  Flaminian  and  Latin 
ways,”  along  each  Ade  of  which  the  Romani  of  the 
Ard  quality  ufed  to  be  buried.— It  ia  believed  that  he 
lived  till  the  reign  of  Adrian  in  is8.  There  are  ftill 
extant  16  of  hia  fatires,  in  which  he  difcoveri  great 
wit,  Arength,  and  keennefs,  in  hia  language  1 but  hia 
Aylc  i«  not  pcrfcAly  natural;  and  the  obfcenliiei  with 
which  thefe  fatircs  were  Ailed  render  the  reading  of 
them  dangerous  to  youth. 

JUVENCUS  (Caiua  Vcflicua  Aquilinus),  one  of 
the  ArA  of  the  ChriAiao  poets,  waa  bom  of  an  illultri- 
0U8  family  in  Spain.  About  the  year  320  he  put 
the  life  of  Jefua  ChriA  into  Latin  verfc,  of  which  he 
compofed  four  books.  Iri  this  work  he  followed  al- 
moA  word  for  word  the  text  of  the  four  evangeiitU  s 
but  Ills  verfes  are  written  in  a bad  taAe,  and  his  La* 
tin  ta  nut  pure. 

JUVENTAS,  in  mythology,  thegoddefa  who  pre- 
Adrd  over  youth  among  the  Romana.  This  goddefs 
was  long  hoiiouied  in  the  Capitol,  where  Servius  Tul- 
liua  creded  her  Aatue.  Near  the  chapel  of  Minerva 
there  ivas  the  altar  of  juventas,  and  upon  this  altar  a 
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he  prudently  refigned  the  RlIT,  to  as'oid  the  florm  Joxe^oC* 
which  then  threatened  the  court  and  the  clergy.  In 
the  following  February,  an  adipafltd  depriving  the  bi- 
fhnpa  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  and  incapacitating 
them  frmn  any  tempor^  jurifdidlion.  In  thefe  lead- 
ing Aepa,  aa  well  aa  the  total  abolition  of  the  epifcopal 
order  which  followed,  be  was  involved  wnth  his  bre« 
tkren;  but  neither  aa  bilhop  nor  aa  trrafurer  was  * 

Angle  accufation  brought  againft  him  in  the  long  par- 
liament. During  the  civil  wars,  be  rcAded  at  hii  pa- 
lace at  Fulham,  where  his  meek,  InoffcnAve,  and  geo- 
tcel  bebaviour,  notwithAanding  his  remaining  Aeadf 
in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  procured  him  the  viAta  of 
the  principal  perfons  of  the  oppoAte  party,  and  refpeA 
from  all.  In  1648,  he  attended  on  hit  majcAy  at  the 
treaty  in  the  iAe  of  Wight ; and  by  his  particular  de* 

Are,  waited  upon  him  at  Cotton- houfe,  WcAminAcr^ 

(he  day  after  (he  commencement  of  his  trial;  during 
which  he  frequently  vtAted  him  in  the  office  of  a fpi- 
ritual  father  ; and  his  majcAy  declared  he  was  the 
greatcA  comfort  to  him  in  that  affiidlive  Atuation. 

He  likewife  attended  his  majeAy  on  the  fcaAbld,  where 
the  king  taking  off  his  clo^  aod  George,  gave  him 
the  latter : after  the  execution,  our  pious  bifhop  took 
care  of  the  body,  which  be  iccompantcd  to  the  royal 
chapel  at  Windfor,  and  Aood  ready  with  the  common- 
prayer  book  in  his  hands  to  perform  the  laA  cere- 
mony for  the  king  ; but  was  prevented  by  Colonel 
Whichcot,  governor  of  the  caAle.— He  continued  in 
the  quiet  poAclTion  of  Fulham-palace  till  the  eofuing 
year  1649,  w hen  he  was  deprived,  having  been  fpared 
longer  than  any  of  his  brethren.  He  then  retired  to 
his  own  eAatc  In  GlouceAerAiire,  where  he  lived  in 
privacy  till  the  rcAoration,  when  he  was  prefented  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury  ; and  in  the  little  time  he  en- 
joyed it,  expended  in  buildings  aod  reparations  at 
Lambeth-palace  and  Croydeo-houfe  near  ij,oool.  He 
died  in  1663  t having  bequeathed  7000I.  to  St  John’s 
college,  and  to  other  chantable  ufes  oear  5000  L He 
publiAicd  a Sermon  on  Luke  xviii.  31.  and  Some  Con- 
Aderations  upon  the  AA  of  Uniformity. 

JUXTAPOSITION,  is  ufed  by  phtlofophcrs  to 
deaote  that  fpvcies  of  growth  which  is  performed  by 
the  appoAtion  of  new  matter  to  the  furface  or  outAde 
of  old.  In  which  fenfe  it  llands  oppofed  to  huuf~ 

/ufeeptUtn  ; where  the  growth  of  a body  is  perform^ 
by  the  reception  of  a juice  >vithm  it  diffufed  through 
its  canals. 

IVY,  in  botany.  Sec  HEDftA. 


picture  of  Proferpine.  The  Greeks  called  the  god- 
defs  of  youth  Heit ; but  it  has  been  generally  A^- 
poAd  that  this  was  not  the  fame  with  the  Roman  ju- 
tvnto/. 

JUXON  (Dr  William),  bom  at  ChIcheAer  In  1 682, 
wa;-  bred  at  Mere  hant-'l'aylor’a  fchool,  and  from  thence 
cL£icd  into  St  John’s  college  Oxford,  of  which  he  be- 
came prcAdcnt  King  Charles  I.  made  him  blAiopof 
London  ; and  in  1635  proiroted  him  to  the  puA  of 
lord  high  treaftirer  of  England.  I'he  whole  natioo, 
and  efpccially  the  nobility,  were  greatly  offended  at 
this  high  office  being  given  to  a clergyman ; but  he 
behaved  fo  well  in  the  adminiAration,  aa  Toon  put  a 
Hop  to  all  the  clamour  raifed  againA  him.  This  place 
be  hi  Id  no  longer  than  the  17  th  of  May  1641,  when 
Vox.  IX.  Part  II. 


IXl  A,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  monog^nia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  triaodn'a  clafs  of  plants ; and  in 
the  paturw)  method  ranking  under  the  6;h  order,  En^ 
fnU.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous,  patent,  and  equal  y 
there  are  three  Algmata  a little  upright  and  petaWut. 
There  are  fevcral  fjrecies,  confiAing  of  herbaceous, 
tuberous,  and  bulbous-rooted  Aowery  perennials,  from 
one  to  (wo  feet  litgh,  terminated  by  hexapetalous 
flowers  of  different  colours.  They  arc  propagated  by 
off-fels,  which  Aiould  be  taken  off  in  fummer  at  the 
decay  of  the  leaves:  but  as  all  the  plants  of  this  genus 
arc  natives  of  warm  climates,  few  of  them  can  bear 
the  open  air  of  this  country  in  winter. 

IXION,  in  fabulous  hiAory,  king  of  the  Lapiths, 
married  Dia  the  daughter  of  Deiooius,  to  whom  be 
3 ^ refufed 
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refttred  to  give  the  cuftomary  nuptial  prefeDta.  Dcio- 
Jy*”-  . niof  ia  rcveiigt  look  from  him  hia  horfes : when  Ixion, 

*'  diffcmbling  hi*  rrfcmmcnii  invited  his  fathcr  in-law  to 
a frail,  and  made  him  fiU  through  a trap  door  Into  a 
burning  furnace*  in  whkH  he  was  immediatelj’  con- 
fiimcd.  Ixion  being  afterwards  Aung  with  remorfe 
for  his  cruelty,  ran  ond  ; on  which  Jupiter,  in  com- 
panion, not  only  forgave  him,  but  took  Kim  up  into 
iiraven,  where  he  had  the  impiety  to  endeavour  to 
corrupt  Junri.  Jupiter,  To  he  the  better  aJTared  of 
hit  guilt,  formed  a chjHid  in  the  rcfemblance  of  the 
goddrfi,  upon  which  Uioii  begat  the  centaurs:  but 
l^Ming  of  litf  happinef*,  Jove  hurled  him  down  to 
Tartarus,  wljerc  he  lies  fixed  on  a wheel  encompafTcd 
with-fcrfxnts  which  turns  without  ceaiing. 

IXORA,  itt  botany:  A genus  of  the  monogyni* 
order,  belonging  to  the  ictrandna  clafs  uf  plants;  and 
m the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order, 
SitUat^.  'I'he  corolla  is  roonopetaiojs,  funnel  ihaped, 
and  long,  fuperior;  the  (lamina  above  the  tliraat tlic 
berry  Urtrafpermous. 

FTate.  JYNX,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  belonging 
CCLlX  (Q  the  order  of  picse  j the  charaders  of  which  are, 
that  the  bill  is  flender,  round,  and  pointed  ; the  no- 
ftriii  are  concave  and  naked  ; the  tongue  is  very  long, 
very  lleodcr,  cyllndric,  and  terminated  by  a hard  point ; 
and  the  feel  arc  formed  for  climbing,  'i'hcrv  is  only 
one  fpecirs,  ewe.  the  tfyrr^ilfa.  The  colours  of  this 
bird  are  tltganily  pencilled,  though  its  plumage  is 
marked  with  the  piain«f!l  kinds : a lill  of  black  and 
ferruginous  (Irokrs  divides  the  top  of  tire  head  and 
back  } the  ltdts  of  the  head  and  neck  are  a(h  coloured, 
beautifully  traverfed  with  5nc  lines  of  black  and  ted- 
diih-browo  ; the  quill  feathers  are  dufky,  but  each  web 
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is  milked  with  ruft-colourcd  fpots ; the  ehin  and  J?®** 
bre»(l  are  of  a light  yellrwi/h. brown,  adornetl  whh 
(harp-pointed  bars  of  Hack;  the  tail  confifti  often 
feathers,  broad  at  their  ends  and  wwk,  o^a  pale  alh- 
colour,  powdered  with  black  and  red,  and  marked 
with  four  equididant  bars  of  bUck  : the  iridev  arc  of 
a yellowilh  colour.— The  wry-cerk,  Mr  Pennant  ap- 
prehends, is  a bird  of  patTage,  appearing  withui  In  the 
fpring  before  the  cuckoo.  Its  note  is  like  that  of  the 
kcitril.  a quick  reprated  fqueak ; its  eggs  arc  white, 
with  a very  thin  fbsH;  it  buddi  In  the  hollows  of  trees, 
making  its  rxd  of  dry  grafs.  It  his  a very  whlmRcal 
way  ui  turning  and  twilling  its  neck  about,  and  bring- 
ing its  head  over  its  fhnoldcrs,  whence  it  iiad  its  Latin 
name  and  its  Engllflt  one  of  wry  nrrk  : it  has 

alfo  the  faculty  of  eretting  the  featlicra  of  the  head 
like  iliofe  of  the  Jay.  It  feeds  on  ants,  which  it  very 
dcxicrouily  tmnsHxea  with  the  bony  and  fharp  end  of 
its  longue,  and  then  draws  them  into  its  mouth  ; and 
wiiile  the  female  is  fitting,  the  male  has  been  ohfcrvetl 
to  carry  thefe  inle<As  to  her.— We  find  tbit  bird  men- 
tioned as  an  inhabitant  throughout  Europe,  and  of 
many  parts  of  the  old  Continent.  It  is  in  RufHa, 
Sweden,  Lipland,  Greece,  Italy,  BaHylim,  and  Ben- 
gal ; authcirities  for  which  BufTon  mentions,  and  fays, 
that  at  the  end  of  fummer  this  bird  grows  very  fat, 
when  it  becomes  excellent  eating;  for  which  reafun 
fome  have  named  it  the  OrUhm.  The  young  ones,, 
while  in  the  nefl,  will  hifs  like  to  many  fnakes  ; info- 
much  that  many  have  been  prevented  plundering  the 
old  ooci  of  their  offspring,  on  fnppofition  that  they 
were  advancing  their  hands  on  the  brood  of  this  loath- 
fume  reptile. 
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Ktlrc  lenih  letter,  and  fevemh  confonant,  of  our 
’ alphabet ; being  formed  by  the  voice,  by  a gut- 
tnral  exprelUon  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth,  to- 
gether with  a depreflion  of  the  lower  jsw  and  opening 
of  the  teeth. 

Its  found  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  hard  r, 
or  90  .*  and  it  is  ufed,  fur  the  moU  part,  only  before  e, 
s,  and  n,  in  the  beginning  of  words;  as  im,  ir//, 
ftc.  It  ufed  formerly  to  be  always  joined  whh  i at 
the  cod  of  words,  but  is  at  prefent  very  properly  omit- 
ted, at  leaA  in  worth  derived  from  the  Latin  : thus, 
for pui/Gck,  mufek,  &c.  we  fay,  ws^f,  &c.  How- 

ever,  in  monofyll^lcs,  it  is  Hill  retained,  as  jackt 
morkt  8tC. 

K is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  ka^pa;  and  was  but 
little  ufed  among  the  Latins:  Prifeian  looked  on  It  as 
a fupcrfiuoui  letter  ; and  fays,  it  was  never  to  be  ufed 
except  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  0auf- 
quiua,  after  SaltuH,  obfrrves,  that  it  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Remans. — Indeed  we  feldom  find  it  in 
any  Latin  authors,  excepting  in  the  word  laUndt^ 
where  it  fomrtimes  Hands  in  lieu  of  a e.— Carthage, 
however,  is  frequently  fpelt  on  medals  with  a Ki 
sALTis  At'O.  KTCAts  PS  t.  X ART. and  fumctlmes  the  let- 
ter/(T  alone  Hood  for  Carthaye.^W.  Berger  hasobferved, 
^al  n capital  A',  on  the  reverfe  of  ilie  medaU  of  the 


emperors  of  ConHtntinople,  fignihed  KitJ^Unw ; 
and  on  the  Greek  medals  he  will  have  it  to  ficnify 
koi.\M  XTPU,  '‘Coclcfyna.** 

Quintilian  tclb  u>,  that  in  his  time  fume  people  had 
a iTuiukcn  notion,  that  wherever  the  letter  e ami  a i*c- 
curred  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  i ought  to  be  uled 
inflcad  nf  the  r.  See  C. 

LipHui  obferves,  tluit  K was  a Higmn  andeivtly 
marked  on  the  foreheads  of  criminals  with  a red- 
iiot  iron. 

The  letter  A'  has  various  (igniBcniians  in  old  char- 
ters and  diplomoi ; for  inHince,  KK.  Hood  for 
rust  K R.  C,  for  eara  fivitas,  K R M.  for  carnt-Ht  K K. 
AM.  N.  roTM/ oniitt/ ii^/rr,  K S.  rikfv/,  K T.cu^/e  im- 
/ttf  &c. 

The  French  never  ufc  the  letter  k excepting  in  a 
few  terms  of  art  and  proper  names  borrowed  ftom 
other  countries.  Ablancoun,  in  Ihs  dialogue  titc 
letters,  brills  in  i complaining,  that  he  has  been  often 
in  a fair  way  to  be  hanifhed  out  of  t!ie  French  alpha- 
bet, and  contined  to  the  countries  of  the  north. 

K is  alfo  a numeral  letter,  (ignifying  250,  according 
to  the  verfe ; 

WJitn  it  hid  a llroke  at  top,  it,  it  Rood  for  jpo.oco. 

K. 
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Kib«  A' on  the  FtencU  coioege  deaoleg  money  coined  at 
n Buurdcavu. 

KUruJir.  Sec  Msec*. 

’ KADESH*  ICADKSM-BAaNlA,  or  Emmishfat 
(anc,  Kcog.),  a city  celebrated  for  fercral  event*.  At 
Kadclb«  Nliriant  the  litter  of  Mofes  died  (Numb.  xx. 
I.).  Here  it  wa»  that  MofcA  and  Aaron,  ihowing  a 
dillrufl  in  God**  power  when  they  fmutc  the  rock  at 
the  waters  of  Itrife,  were  condemned  to  die,  without 
the  conroiation  of  entering  the  pr.?mifed  land  (Numb, 
xxvii.  14.).  The  king  of  Kadelh  was  one  of  tlie 
princes  killed  by  Jofhua  (xii*  22.}.  This  city  was 
given  to^the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  fituatcd  about 
eight  leagues  from  Hebron  to  the  luuth. 

Mr  WelU  is  of  opinion,  that  this  Ivadrlh,  which 
was  (ituated  In  the  wildemefs  of  Zin,  was  a different 
place  from  Kaduli-barnea  in  the  wilderncCs  of  Pa- 
ran. 

bCADMON-EI,  or  Cadmonai  (anc.  geog.),  a 
people  of  Palellire,  faid  to  dwell  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Hermun  ; which  lies  ead,  and  is  tbc  rcafon  of  the  ap- 
-pcibtinn,  with  retped  to  Lil>anu8,  Phoenicia,  and  tliC 
north  parts  of  PalelUnc.  Called  alfo  /fnwi  (Mofes). 

KiEMPERlA,  atDOAav,  in  botany  : A genus  of 
the  mooogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs 
of  plants  { and  in  the'  natural  method  racking  under 
the  8lh  order,  SiUamin/^.  The  corolla  U fexpartitc, 
.with  ihtee  of  the  frgments  larger  tlum  the  reit,  patu- 
lous ; and  one  only  bipartite. 

S^irt.  I.  The  galanga.  common  galaneal,  or  long 
redoary,  has  tuberous,  thick,  oblong,  flcfhy  roots; 
crowned  with  oval,  clofe-fitling  leaves,  by  pairs,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  without  fuotftalks ; and  between 
them  clofc-lUting  white  dowers,  with  purple  bottoms, 
growing  finely.  2.  The  rotunda,  or  round  zedoary, 
has  thick,  flcfhy,  fwelling,  roundifh,  cluilering  roots, 
fending  up  fpcar  fhaped  leaves,  Gx  nr  eight  inches 
long,  near  half  as  broad,  on  upright  footflalJts ; and 
between  them,  immediately  from  the  roots,  rife  wbitifh 
flowers,  tinged  with  green,  red,  yellow,  and  purple, 
cxntres.  Both  thefe  are  perenni^  in  root  ; but  the 
leaves  rife  annually  In  fpnng,  and  decay  In  winter. 
They  flower  in  furomer:  each  flower  is  of  one  petal, 
tubuious  below,  but  plain  above,  and  divided  into  fix 
parti  t they  continue  three  or  four  weeks  iu  beauty, 
but  are  never  lucceeded  by  feeds  in  tliis  country. 

Cu/iurf.  Both  llrcfe  plants  mufl  be  potted  in  light 
^ rich  mould,  and  always  kept  in  the  hat-hnufe,  giving 
in  plenty  of  water  in  fummer,  but  more  fpariiigly  in 
winter.  They  are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
in  the  fpring,  juA  before  they  begin  to  puiH  forth  new 
leave*. 

UJft.  This  plant  is  cultivated  with  great  care  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Siam  for  the  (akc  of  its  root  ; tin; 
ufe  of  which,  fays  Kempftr,  is  to  remove  obHniAions 
of  the  hypochondria,  to  warm  the  Hnmach,  difeuf*  Ha- 
tulencies,  and  to  (Irengthen  the  bowels  ard  the  whole 
nervous  fytlem.  The  toot  was  formerly  ufed  in  this 
country  in  bitter  infutiuos;  but  is  now  laid  afide,  on 
account  of  its  flavour  being  difagrceablc. 

K A ! .£NDA  ^ diilribution  of  time,  arcommo. 

dated  tu  the  ufes  of  lift ; or  a table  or  almanac,  con- 
taining the  order  of  day's,  weeks,  months,  feallK,  &c. 
Itappcr.ing  throughout  the  year.  See  Time,  Month, 

Vl  AZ,  &C. 
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It  is  called  ialemlar,  from  the  word  iaLtuid,  ancient-  Rslen^Ur. 
ly  wrote  tn  large  cliaractcr*  at  the  bead  of  each  mumb. 
bee  Kalends. 

The  days  in  kalenJars  were  origioally  divided  into 
e(Sroa<4/,  or  eights;  but  afterwards,  in  imiiatiun  of  the 
Jews,  tum  hebttomoJei^  or  (evens;  which  CuAum,  Scali- 
gcr  ubferves,  was  not  introduced  among  the  RumaAs 
till  after  the  lime  of  Theodnflu*. 

There  are  divers  kalendars,  accordihg  to  the  dllTi- 
rent  forms  of  the  year  and  dillribuiions  of  time  cUa- 
blilhed  in  different  countriea.  Hence  the  Roman,  the 
jewifh,  the  I'crfun,  ibe  Julian,  the  Gregorian,  &c.  ka- 
lendar*. 

The  ancient  Romau  kalendar  is  given  by  Ricciolus, 

Stniviiis,  Danet,  and  others;  by  which  we  fee  tlie  order 
and  rmmbcr  of  the  Roman  holidays  and  work-d-iys. 

The  three  Chriilian  kalendars  are  given  by  Woltiiii 

10  hi*  Elements  of  Chronology. 

The  jewilh  kalendar  was  fixed  by  r.\bbi  Hillel  about 
the  year  36a,  from  which  time  the  days  of  Utelr  year 
may  be  reduced  to  thofe  of  the  Jiiiian  kalendar. 

'Tbd  Homan  KniFNDAtt  owed  its  origin  to  Ronm- 
liu;  but  it  has  undergone  variaus  reformations  Gnce 
hit  time.  That  legillator  dilliibuted  time  into  fcvcral 
periods,  for  the  ofe  of  the  people  under  his  com- 
mand : hut  as  he  was  much  better  verfed  in  matters  of 
w'ar  than  of  aftronnmy,  he  only  divided  the  year  into 
ten  months,  nuking  it  begin  in  the  fpring,  on  tlie 
firfl  of  March;  imagining  the  fun  mode  iiis  coutfe 
through  all  the  feafuns  in  304  days. 

Romulus’s  kalendar  was  reformed  hy  Noma,  who 
added  two  mouths  more,  January  and  February  ; pla- 
cing them  before  March : fo  that  hi*  year  coatilled  of 
355  days,  and  began  on  the  firfl  of  January.  Hcchofe, 
however,  in  imitation  of  tbc  Greeks,  to  make  an  in- 
tercalation of  45  days,  which  he  divided  into  twoparts; 
intercalating  a month  of  22  days  at  the  end  of  cacti 
two  years ; and  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  more 
another  of  23  days;  which  month,  thus  intetpo- 
fed,  he  called  ManeJwuui,  or  the  intercaUry  Fe- 
bruary. 

But  thefe  intercalations  being  ill  obferved  by  tiie 
pontifTi.,  to  whom  Numa  committed  the  care  of  them, 
uccafioard  great  difurder*  in  the  conllitmion  of  the 
year;  which  Czfar,  as  fovercign  jxintiff,  endcavout- 
ed  to  renitdy.  To  this  end,  he  made  choice  of  Snfi- 
genci,  a celebrated  aftronomcr  of  ihofc  times;  wht»  , 
lound,  tlut  the  difpenfation  of  time  in  the  kxkudar 
could  never  be  fettled  on  any  fure  footing  witliout  ha- 
ving iTgard  to  the  annual  couife  of  the  fun.  Accord- 
ingly* tbc  fun’s  yearly  courfc  is  performed  in  363 
days  fix  hours,  he  reduced  the  year  tn  the  fame  num- 
ber of  days:  the  year  of  this  correCkiuu  of  the  kalen- 
dar  w'ss  a year  of  confufion ; they  being  obliged,  iu 
order  to  fwa!low  up  the  65  days  that  hid  been  im- 
prudently added,  and  urhieli  occaboned  the  coiibtfion, 
to  add  two  mootbs  bcGdes  tlie  Maiccdonlus,  which 
chanc«l  to  fall  out  ibat  year : fo  that  this  year  cou- 
fiflrd  of  15  muutha,  or  445  days.  This  rcluromion 
was  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  708,  42  or  43  years  be- 
fore C.irifl. 

The  Roman  kalendar,  called  alfu^M^M  kahndar^  from 
tUrcforn.c.  Julius,  Udifpofed  into  quadi<ui*ua]  piriodi; 

\'  heieof  the  liiU  three  years,  which  he  cvmmunftt 
coullli  of  365  days ; aud  the  fourth,  hifcxiiltt  of  3^6  ; 
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K»1eriif.  mfuQ  of  xhc  fix  houri»  which  in  four  y<»ri  mxke 
J."  'I*  ' ’ a day  or  fomcwhit  left,  for  in  i 34  yean  an  intrrca* 
lary  day  ft  to  be  retrenched.  On  tbia  account  it  was, 
that  pope  Gregory  XI H.  with  the  advice  ofClaviusand 
Ciaconiua,  appointed,  that  the  hundredth  year  of  each 
century  ihould  have  00  biflextile,  excepting  m each 
fourth  century  : that  ia,  a fubtraflion  ti  made  of  three 
biflextile  days  in  the  fpace  of  four  centuriet ; by  reafon 
of  the  1 1 minutei  wanting  in  the  fix  houn  whereof  the 
biflextile  confifla. 

The  reformation  of  the  kalendar,  or  the  neeu 
aa  we  call  it,  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Oflober 
T582,  when  ten  day*  were  thrown  out  at  once*  fo  many 
having  been  introduced  into  the  computation  fioce  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  525,  by  the  defeat  of 
1 1 minutcf. 

yutuiM  Chfijitan  Kaundm*,  U that  wherein  the 
dayf  of  the  week  arc  determined  by  the  letterv  A,  B, 
C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  by  meant  of  the  Mar  cycle  ; and  the 
new  and  full  moont,  ffpedally  the  pafchal  full  moon, 
with  the  fcafi  of  EaAer,  and  the  other  moveable  feafta 
depending  thereon,  by  mcana  of  golden  numbera, 
rightly  difpofed  through  the  Julian  year.  See  Cvclk, 
and  (ioLDtiS  A'unr^r. 

In  ihia  kalendar,  the  vernal  equinox  ta  fuppofed  to 
be  fixed  to  the  2 1 A day  of  March  { and  the  cycle  of  r 9 
ycara,  or  the  golden  numbera,  conAantly  to  indicate 
the  places  of  the  new  ar>d  full  moona  ; yet  both  are  er> 
roneoua.  And  hence  arofea  very  great  irregularity  in 
the  time  of  Eafier.  To  fhow  thia  error  the  more  ap- 
parently, kt  ua  apply  it  to  the  year  1715* 
year,  then,  the  vernal  equinox  MU  on  the  loth  of 
^rch  : and  therefore  cornea  tooearly  by  1 1 daya.  The 
pafchal  full  moon  falU  on  the  7th  of  April ; and  there- 
fore too  late,  with  regard  to  the  cycle,  by  three  daya. 
EaAcr,  therefore,  which  Ihould  have  been  on  the  loih 
of  April,  waa  that  year  on  the  17th.  The  error  here 
lica  only  in  the  metemptofia,  or  poApofiiion  of  the 
moon,  through  the  defca  of  the  lunar  cycle.  If  the 
full  moon  had  fallen  on  the  1 1 tb  of  March,  £a Acr  would 
have  fallen  on  the  13th  of  March  } and  therefore  the  er- 
ror arifmg  from  the  anticipation  of  the  equinox  would 
have  exceedingly  augmented  that  arifing  from  the 
poApofiiion.  Thefcerrori,  in  courfe  of  time,  were  fo 
multiplied,  that  the  kaleudar  no  longer  exhibited  any 
regular  EaAer.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  therefore,  by  the 
advice  of  Aloyfiua  Liliua,  in  1582,  threw  10  daya  out 
of  the  month  of  OAober,  to  reAore  the  equinox  to  its 

Jilace,  viz.  the  2 1 A of  March  { and  ibua  introduced  tbe 
urm  of  the  Gregorian  year,  with  fueb  a provifion,  aa 
that  the  equinox  ihould  be  conAantly  kept  to  the  aiA 
of  March.  The  new* moons  and  full  moona,  by  advice 
of  tilt  fame  Liliua,  were  not  to  be  indicated  by  golden 
numbera,  but  by  epadta.  The  kalendar,  however,  waa 
Aill  retained  in  Britain  without  thia  corredion : 
whence  there  waa  a diflerence  of  1 1 daya  between  our 
time  and  that  of  our  nrighboura.  But  by  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  23.  the  Gregorian  computaiioa  ia  cAablifiicd  here, 
and  accordingly  lock  place  in  1 752. 

Cr<^riam  /fwxxKJi.«2,  ia  that  which,  by  meant  of 
epada,  rightly  dirpofed  through  the  (everal  months,  dc- 
tenniriCB  the  new  and  full  moons,  and  the  time  of  £a- 
iter,  with  the  moveable  fcafls  depending  thereon,  in 
tbe  Gregorian  year. 

The  Gregonao  kalendar,  therefore,  dififers  from  the 
^ JoUio,  both  in  the  form  of  tbe  ycar^  and  in  that  epadi 
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are  fubAituled  in  lieu  of  golden  numbera:*  for  the  ufe 
and  difpofitioa  whereof,  fee  Eracr.  - 

Though  the  Gregonan  kalcndir  be  preferable  to 
the  Julian,  yet  it  ta  not  without  ica  defers  (perhapa, 
at  Tycho  Brahe  and  Caflini  imagine,  it  ia  impoffible 
ever  to  brin^  the  thing  to  a perfcAjuAneft').  For,  firA, 
the  Gregonan  intercalation  doea  not  hinder,  but  that 
the  equinox  fometimea  fuccceda  the  21A  of  March  aa 
far  aa  the  2361  and  fometimea  anticfpatea  it,  falling  on 
the  19th  ; and  tbe  full  moon,  which  fallaon  the  20th  of 
March,  ia  fometimea  the  pafchal ; yet  oot  fo  account- 
ed by  the  Gregoriaoa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gre- 
goriana  account  the  full  moon  of  tbe  2td  of  March  the 
pafchal ; which  yet,  falling  before  the  equinox,  ia  not 
pafchal.  In  the  firA  cafe,  therefore,  EaAer  ia  celebra- 
ted in  an  irregular  month  ; in  the  latter,  there  are  two 
EaAera  in  the  fame  ccclcfiaAical  year,  in  like  manner, 
the  cyclical  computation  being  founded  on  mean  full- 
moona,  which  yet  may  precede  or  follow  the  true  onea 
by  fome  hours,  the  pafchal  fuU-moon  may  fall  on  S»- 
turday,  which  la  yet  referred  by  the  cycle  to  Sunday  t 
whence,  in  the  firA  cafe,  EaAer  ia  celebrated  eight 
days  later  than  it  Aiould  be;  in  the  other,  it  la  celebra- 
ted on  the  very  day  of  the  futhmoon,  with  the  Jewa 
and  Quartodeciroan  heretica  ; contrary  to  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Nice.  Scaliger  and  Calvifiua  Aiow 
other  faults  in  the  Gregorian  kalendar,  arifing  from  the 
negligence  and  inadvertency  of  the  authora ; yet  ia  thia 
kakendar  adhered  to  by  the  RomaoiAs  throughout  Eiw 
rope,  &c-  and  ufed  wberever  the  Roman  breviary  ia  ufed. 

R^^rmedt  or  CvrrtQfd  /CAitHoJt,  ia  that  which, 
fetting  afide  all  apparatus  of  golden  numbera,  epafla, 
and  dominical  leriera,  determines  the  equinox,  with  the 
pafchal  full-moon,  aRid  the  moveable  feaAa  depending 
thereon,  by  aAronomical  compulation,  according  to  the 
Rudolphine  Tables*  ^ , 

This  kalendar  waa  mtroduced  among  the  ProtcAant 
flatea  of  Germany  in  the  year  1 700,  when  1 1 daya  were 
at  once  thrown  out  of  the  month  of  February  ; fo  that 
in  1700  February  had  but  1 8 daya:  by  thia  mcana, 
the  corrcAed  Ayle  agrees  with  the  Gregorian.  Thia 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  year  they  admitted  fur  a 
time  { in  expe^ation  that,  the  real  quantity  of  tbe 
tropical  year  bein^  at  length  more  accurately  deter- 
mined by  obfervation,  the  RomaiiiAt  would  agree  with 
them  on  fome  more  conveoient  intercalation. 

CcnpntSion  of  a Kaiihda2^^\  Almanac,  1.  Com- 
pute the  fun*a  and  moon's  place  for  each  day  of  tbe 
year;  or  take  them  from  ephemerides.  2.  Find  tbe 
dominical  letter,  and  by  means  thereof  dillribute  the 
kalendar  into  weeks.  3.  Compute  tbe  time  of  Ea- 
Aer, and  thence  fix  the  other  moveable  feaAa.  4.  Add 
the  immoveable  fealU,  with  the  names  of  the  martyrs. 

5.  To  every  day  add  tbe  fun*i  and  moon's  pbee,  with 
the  rifing  and  fetting  of  each  luminary  ; the  length  of 
day  and  night ; the  crepofcula.  and  the  afpedfa  of  the 
planets.  6.  Add  In  the  proper  places  the  chief  phafea 
of  the  moon,  and  the  fun's  entrance  into  the  cardinal- 
points;  i.  e.  the  folAiceaand  equinoxes;  together  with 
tbe  rifing  and  the  fetting,  efpccially  heliacal,  of  tbe 
planets  aud  chief  fixed  Aara.  See  Asvroxomy. 

The  duration  of  the  crepufcula,  or  the  end  of  the 
evening  and  beginning  of  the  morning  twilight,  to- 
gether with  the  fun's  rifing  aud  fetting,  and  the  length 
of  days,  may  be  transferred  from  the  kalcndara  of  one 
year  into  thofe  of  aaothcri  tbe  diAercncci  io  tbe  fe- 
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Kilciwlar.  veri]  yean  beiog  too  fmill  to  be  of  any  confidcration 
"*  in  civil  life. 

Hence  it  ippearst  that  the  conftrudion  of  a kalen* 
darhaa  nothing  in  it  of  myftrry  or  difficulty,  if  tables 
of  the  heavenly  motiooa  be  at  hand. 

Some  divide  kalendara  or  almanacs  into  public  and 
prirate,  perfed  and  impsrfeA ; others  into  Heathen 
and  Chriftian. 

Public  almanacs  are  thofe  of  a larger  iize,  ufually 
bong  up  for  common  or  family  ufe ; pitTste  are  thofe 
of  a fmaller  kind,  to  be  carried  about  either  in  the 
handf  infenbed  on  a flsff,  or  in  the  pocket;  perfed, 
tbofe  which  have  the  dominical  letters  as  well  as  primes 
and  fealli  inferibed  on  them ; imperfect,  thofe  which 
have  only  the  primes  and  immoveable  feaila.  Till  about 
the  fourth  century,  they  all  carry  the  marks  of  hcathen- 
iftn  ; from  that  age  to  the  fevenih,  they  are  geoerally 
divided  between  heaibcniCm  and  Chridianity. 

Alhianacs  arc  of  fomewhat  different  compohtion, 
fome  containing  more  points,  others  fewer.  The  effen- 
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declination,  rifing,  fetting,  amplitude,  &c.  to  a greater  Kiilroiar 
exaAnefj  than  our  common  globes  will  Ihow.  tr  i 

Kalkkda».  of  Prfonen.  Sec  Calbxdar.  * ° f 

Kalshdak  Br^h<rt^  a fort  of  devout  frAemitiet,  * 

compofed  of  ecclefisflics  as  well  as  laymen  ; whofe  chief 
bulinefs  was  to  procure  ma/Tcs  to  be  faid,  and  alms  dlf> 
tributed,  for  the  fouls  of  fuch  members  as  were  de- 
ccafed.  They  were  alfo  denominated  kedendbrothtn^ 
becaufe  they  ufually  met  on  the  kalends  of  each  month, 
tho'igh  in  fome  places  only  once  a quarter. 

KALENDARIUM  rraruM.  The  ChdUians  re- 
tained much  of  the  ceremony  and  wantonocfi  of  the 
kalends  of  January,  which  for  many  ages  was  held  a 
feart,  and  celebrated  by  the  clergy  with  great  indecen- 
cies, under  the  names  fefium  kaUndantniy  or  hjpoAaio- 
nenf/n,  or  Jly/torumf  that  is,  **  the  feaft  of  fools fomc- 
tlmcs  a\(o  dfCfatbrua.  The  people  met  malked 

ip  the  church  ; and  in  a ludicrous  way  proceeded  to 
the  elc^ioQ  of  a mock  pope,  or  blfhop,  who  cxercifed 
a junfdi^ien  over  them  fuitable  to  the  fetlivity  of  the 


tial  part  is  the  kalendar  of  months  and  days,  with  the  occafion.  Fathers,  councils,  and  popes,  long  labour- 


riling  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  age  of  the  moon,  &c. 
To  thefe  are  added  various  parerga,  allronomicai,  a- 
ftrological,  meteorological,  chronological,  and  even  po- 
Liiical,  turai,  medical,  dec.  as  calculations,  and  accounts 
of  cclipfes,  folar  Ingrefles,  afpe^s,  and  configurations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  lunations  beiioceotrical  and 


ed  to  reftrain  this  licence  to  little  purpofe.  We  find 
the  feafl  of  the  kalends  in  ufe  as  low  as  the  clofc  of  the 
15th  century. 

KALENDERS.  Sec  Catruuiai. 

KALENDS,  orCaLCxDs,  in  the  Roman  chrono- 
logy, the  firfl  day  of  every  month.— 'flte  word  is  formed 


geocentrical  motions  of  the  planets,  prognoflics  of  from  / ru/f  or/rsr/uiia  ; becaufe,  before  the  pnbli- 

the  weather,  and  prediflions  of  other  events,  tables  of  cation  of  the  Roman  falli,  it  wu  one  of  the  offices 
the  planetary  motions,  the  tides,  terms,  intcrcfi,  twi-  of  the  pontifices  to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  new 
light,  equation,  kings,  &c.  moon,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  . the  rex  facnficukt  i 

Gelalean^  or  feUaUan  K4tSMD4Bt  is  a corred^ion  upon  which  a facrifice  being  offered,  the  pontiff  fum* 
of  the  Perfian  kalendar,  made  by  order  of  fiihan  Ge-  moned  the  people  together  in  the  Capitol,  and  there 
laleddan,  in  the  467th  year  of  the  Hegira;  of  Chrill  with  a loud  voice  proclaimed  the  number  of  kaiemli. 


or  the  day  whereon  the  oonea  would  be ; which  he  did 
by  repeating  thia  formula  as  often  as  there  were  daya 
of  kiiendt,  Colo  funo  NowUa.  Whence  the  irame 
ealatd*  was  given  thereto,  from  eah,  calare.  This  U 
the  account  given  by  Varro.  Others  derive  the  appel- 
lation hence,  That  the  people  being  convened  on  thia 
day,  the  pontifex  called  or  procUiraed  the  fcveral 
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KatCNDAt,  if  alfo  applied  to  divers  other  compofi- 
tioni  refpeAing  the  1 z months  of  the  year. 

In  this  fenfe,  Spencer  has  given  the  fhepherd’s  ka- 
Icndlr;  Evelyn  and  Miller  the  gardener’s  kalendar,  8cc. 

Kalsnoix,  is  ufed  for  the  catalogue  or  falU  an- 

ctCDlly  kept  in  each  church  of  the  faints  both  univrr-  — , , — - ^ .w.v.** 

fal  and  'thofe  particularly  honoured  in  each  church  ; fcafts  or  holidays  in  the  month  ; a cufiom  which  con- 
with  (heir  bifhops,  martyrs,  &c.  Kalendars  sre  not  to  tinued  no  longer  than  the  year  of  Rome  450,  when 
be  confounded  with  martyrdogies  ; for  each  church  C.  Flavius,  the  curule  zdilc,  ordered  the  lalli  or  ka- 
bad  its  peculiar  kalendar,  whereas  the  martyrologies  Icndar  to  be  fet  up  in  public  places,  that  every  b.>dy 
regarded  the  whole  church  in  general,  containing  the  might  know  the  difference  of  timet,  and  the  return  of 
martyrs  and  coofefTurs  of  all  the  churches.  From  all  the  TeflivalA. 

the  fcveral  kalendars  were  formed  one  martyrology  : fo  The  kalends  were  reckoned  backwards,  or  in  a re- 
that  martyrologies  arc  poflerior  to  kalendars.  trograde  order.  Thus,  v.  g.  the  firll  of  May  being 

Kalindae,  is  alfo  extended  to  an  orderly  table  or  the  kaieiida  of  May  ; the  lalt  or  the  30th  of  April  was 
enumeration  of  perfons  or  things.  the  prURe  kaUnJarum^  or  fecond  of  the  kalends  of  May  ; 

Lord  Bacon  wifhes  for  a kalendar  i f doubts.  A late  the  i9ih  of  April,  the  third  of  the  kalends,  or  before 
writer  has  given  a kalendar  of  tbc  perfons  who  may  the  kalends:  and  fb  back  to  the  13th,  where  the  ides 
inherit  eftates  in  fcc'fimple.  ^ commence  ; which  are  likcwifc,  numbered  invertcdly 

Kalindae,  KalenJaiiumt  onginally  denoted, among  to  the  fifth,  where  the  nones  begin  ; which  are  num* 
the  Romans,  a book  containing  an  account  of  moneys  bered  after  the  fame  manner  to  the  firfl  day  of  the 
at  iotereft,  which  become  due  on  the  kalends  of  JanU  month,  which  is  the  kalends  of  April.  See  Ides,  and 


ary,  the  ofual  time  when  the  Roman  ufurers  let  out 
their  money. 

Kahudao  Monthly  the  Mar  months,  as  they  fland 
io  the  kalendar,  viz.  January  3 1 days,  tcc. 

^fftronomical  KjtinoAUt  an  iii!lrumcat  engraved  upon 
copper.pisles,  printed  on  paper,  and  paflrd  on  board, 
with  a brafs  Aider  which  carries  a hair,  and  ihows  by 
safpeditm  tbe  fuo’a  metid'ao  altitude,  right  afeenfioD, 


NnKBS. 

The  rules  of  computation  by  kalends  are  included 
in  the  following  verfes : 

Prima  diet  mtnfi  {ujufjue  tji  dida  kalendx  : 

Sex  Matui  nonaty  Ottolery  fuRuty  (if  Mnrt  ,* 
Sfuotuur  at  rtTupt'k  t batet  idui  quilibet  o9o,  * 
'ItuU  diet  rthquQt  omnet  Me  tjfe  kalcndas  ; . 
retro  numerani  diett  a metfi  fequente^ 

Tw 
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Ka’cnila  Xo  find  ihe  day  of  ilir  kalend#  anfwrriiig  to  any  day 
Ka/niij  lotwuh  H-e  art  in  ; fee  liow  many  days  Uutc  are 

— * ■ yet  remaining  of  the  month,  and  to  that  number  add 
two  : for  example,  fuppofe  it  the  2 2(1  day  of  April  i 
it  is  then  the  loth  of  the  kahndt  of  Miy.  For  Apttl 
contain* 'Jo day*  : and  22  takenfrum  30,  there  rems'iu 

to  which  two  being  added,  the  fum  is  10.  The  realnn 
of  adding  two  ii,  becaufe  the  lall  day  of  the  month  U 
called  ftcundo  kalmda:^  the  lall  but  one  teria  iaiefuLut 
dec. 

The  Roman  writeri  thcmfelve*  arc  at  a lofi  for  the 
reafon  of  this  abfnrd  and  whimfical  manner  of  compu* 
ting  the  days  of  the  month  : yet  it  ii  UiU  kept  up  in 
the  Roman  clutncef7  ; and  by  fome  author*,  out  of  a 
vain  alTectatiun  of  learning,  preferred  to  the  common, 
more  natural,  and  eafy  manner. 

KALfcvos,  arc  alfo  ufed  in  church>hi(lory  to  denote 
conferenccit  anciently  held  by  the  clergy  of  each  deaD> 
ry,  on  the  firft  day  of  er*rry  month,  concerning  their 
duty  and  conduct,  efpecially  in  what  related  to  the 
impofiCion  of  penance. 

Katchnsof  January,*  in  Roman  antiquity,  waa  a 
folemn  fcHiva!  confeiralcd  to  Janu  and  Janut } where* 
in  the  Romani  offered  vows  and  facrificei  to  thofe 
deities,  and  exchanged  prefeoti  among  ihemfelvea  as 
a token  of  fdcndfhip. 

It  was  only  a melancholy  day  to  debtors,  who  were 
then  obliged  to  pay  their  iiitercits,  dec.  Hence  Ho* 
race  calls  it  iripet  kalends;  I.ib.  1.  Serm.  Sat.  3. 

KALI,  in  botany.  See  Salsola- 

KALISfi,  a province  of  Lower  Poland,  with  the 
title  of  a palatinate.  It  is  bounded  on  the  well  by 
the  palatinate  of  llofnia,  (m  the  call  by  that  of  Syrad, 
on  the  north  by  Regal  Pruflia,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Stlefia.  Kaiifh  is  the  cnpiial  town. 

Kalish,  a town  of  Lower  Poland,  and  capital  of 
a {rabtinate  of  the  fame  name,  where  the  Jefuits  have 
a inagnilicent  college.  It  it  feated  on  the  river  Prof* 
tia,  in  a morafs,  which  renders  it  difficult  of  accefs. 
£.  l.nng.  iB.  o.  N.  X.at.  52.  20. 

KALMIA,  in  botany  : A gemis  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  dccandrla  clafs  of  plantt ; and 
tn  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  18th  order, 
BUoma.  'Hie  calyx  is  quiiiqucpartitc;  I he  corolla  ialver* 
fhapcJ,  formed  with  five  nc^ariferous  horns  on  the  ut>* 
dcr  or  outer  fide  ; the  capfnle  quinquehicular.  Of 
this  grmis  I here  arc  two  f|K;cics,  viz 

I.  The  Utifuha,  a mod  beautiful  fhrub,  which  rifes 
ufuailytothe  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  fometimes 
twice  that  height  tu  its  native  placet.  The  firms  uf  fome 
are  as  big  as  the  fmall  of  a muii's  leg,  though  gmerally 
they  arc  Ini.-dler,  and  covetc\l  with  a brown  rough  bark. 
The  wood  IS  vcT^  clofc  grained,  heavy',  and  hard  like 
Inix.  The  limbs  in  general  ate  crooked,  and  grow  irre* 
gtilar;  but  are  tluck*cluhcd  with  lliff  fmooth  Icares  of 
a ihiiiing  hi  i,tht  gievn.  The  flowers  gT>iW  in  bunches  on 
thetofHi  of  the  hrnnrhct  to  fool-fialks  of  three  inches 
long:  they  arc  uhitr,  dained  wiih  purplifh  red,  con* 
filling  of  om  l-af  in  fimn  of  a cup  divided  at  the  verge 
into  live  ftCti'im  : in  the  middU'  ii  a tlylus  and  1 2 fU* 
mlra  ; which,  when  the  fiowci  lirfi  open*,  appear  ly- 
ing ci>fj  to  the  fi-Jts  cf  the  cup  at  equal  diilances, 
thri>  apicet  bei:v?  lodged  in  Uu  KttU  hollow  ceils, 
whuh  bong  pr'uninriii  on  the  oulfide,  appear  at  fo 
marry  liillc  luherch-*.  The  fiowers  are  fucceeded  by 
fnridi  round  captulcs  ; which  when  ripe  open  in  five 
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parts,  and  difchat'ge  their  fmsll  duft  like  feeds.  THi 
plant  is  a native  of  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  other  pans 
of  the  noithcrn  contlncut  of  America;  yet  arc  not  ' 
common,  but  arc  found  only  in  particular  places  2 they 
glow  on  rocks  hanging  over  rivulets  and  ruiiuing 
Itreams,  and  on  the  fide»  of  barren  hillv  They  b!  >N 
fom  in  May,  and  continue  in  flower  the  greatctl  part 
of  the  fumroer.  The  noxious  qualities  of  this  elegant 
plant  IcUcii  that  eiletm  which  tu  beauty  cUinu:  for 
although  deer  feed  on  its  green  Icavei  wtih  impunity, 
yet  when  ctulc  aud  theep,  by  fevcrc  winters  deprived 
of  belter  food,  feed  on  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants,  a 
great  many  of  them  die  annually. 

2.  The  angutlifolia,  rifes  to  the  height  of  aboat 
16  feet,  producing  ever  green  leavri  in  lhape  like  the 
Jauro  cerafus,  but  troall,  and  nf  a ihining  dark  green. 

The  flowers  grow  in  iduficrs,  the  buds  of  which  ap* 
peer  in  autumn  wrapped  up  in  a conic  fcaly  perianthi* 
um,  on  which  is  looged  a vifcou*  matter,  which  pio- 
teds  them  from  the  fcvcrc  cold.  In  winter.  Thefe 
buds  dilating  in  the  followiog  fpring,  break  forth  into 
twenty  or  mare  monopctaloui  flowers  divided  into  five 
fegments,  and  ft:  fingly  on  pedicles  half  an  inch  long, 
'rhefe  flowers,  when  blown,  appear  white;  but  on  a near 
view  are  of  a faint  bluilh-colour,  which  as  the  flower 
decays  grow  paler.  One  of  the  five  petals  Is  longer 
and  more  concave  than  the  reft,  and  is  blended  with 
purple,  green,  aod  yellow  fpteks,  being  a vifcoos 
matter  on  the  extremities  of  very  fine  hairs.  The 
convex  fide  of  the  fame  petal  is  alfo  fpeckled  with  ycl* 
low  iih  green.  The  poinul  rifes  from  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  and  has  its  head  adorned  with  fcarlet,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  10  fiamina,  whereof  three  are  long  ami 
feven  Ihort,  whofe  farina  iflues  out  at  a fmall  round 
hole  at  its  top.  This  elegant  tree  adorm  the  weflern 
and  remote  parts  of  PcnnlyUatiia,  always  growing  in 
the  molt  llerilc  foil,  or  on  the  rocky  declivities  of  hills 
and  river  banks,  in  fhady  moift  plscri. 

KALMUCS,  a tube  of  Tarurs,  called  alfo  Ehabs, 
inhabiting  the  larger  half  of  what  the  Europeans  call 
Wtjitrn  Tart^ry.  I helr  territiny  extends  from  the 
Cafpian  fea,  and  the  river  Y^k  or  Ural^  in  72  degrees 
of  longitude  from  Ferro,  to  mount  Altay,  In  1 10  de* 
gjces,  and  from  the  40th  to  the  ysd  degree  of  north 
latitude;  whence  it  may  be  compuied  about  1930 
miles  in  length  from  wefi  to  rail,  and  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fuuth  about  6;o  miles  where  broadetl.  Jt  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Rufila  aud  Siberia,  from 
which  it  is  leparated  by  a chain  of  mountains  ; on  the 
call  by  mount  .Muy  ; on  the  fouth  by  the  countries 
of  Karazm  and  the  two  Bukharias.  from  which  it  is 
alfo  feparaled  partly  by  a chain  of  mouauina  ami 
partly  by  iomc  rivers.  Sec  Tartaxv. 

Of  the  Kalmuc  Tartars  the  following  curious  ac* 
count  is  given  by  profcflbr  PdlLs.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral. fays  he,  of  a middle  fixe,  and  it  » even  rare  to  fre 
among  them  a perfon  that  is  tall ; the  women  i/pecisl. 
ly  are  of  low  fiaiure,  and  have  very  agreeable  features. 

'i  hclr  limbs  arc  neatly  turned,  and  very  few  have  a'»y 
defefls  cootia^led  in  infancy.  I'heir  education  bein' 

Iclt  (plely  to  niiurc,  procures  for  them  a well  formei 
body  and  found  confiituiion.  The  only  defe^  which 
is  common  amung  thorn  is  their  having  the  thighs  and 
legs  fomowliat  bent.  A fat  perlon  it  hardly  ever  to  be 
met  witii  t the  richeft  and  motl  dillingurfhcd,  though 
they  lead  a life  fuflicicutiy  iudoicui,  and  enjoy  abun- 
dance 
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Ktlmver  <)aoce  of  every  things  they  dcfire,  ore  nerer  eiccHIrely 
' corpulent.  Their  (kin  i»  pretty  fair,  efpccUlly  when 
( but  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  lower  f^rl  to  aU  r« 
ilicir  male  children  go  quite  naked  both  in  the  !>eat 
of  the  fun  and  :o  the  j'moky  atctCiCphrre  of  their  felt 
huts ; the  men  too  ih  tp  tnkrd,  covered  only  with  their 
drawers;  and  from  theft  drcurnftanccs  they  acquire 
that  yclloAhh  b'own  cohnir  which  charaftetiics  them. 
The  wx>meo,  on  the  conivaty,  have  a very  delicate 
comp'-vion  ; ihofe  of  a certain  rank  arc  found 

fomc  with  the  bc*utiftil  fifes,  the  whitentfs  of 

vfhieh  is  f«t  0^  by  the  hnc  black  of  their  hair  i and  in 
thi*  ai  weU  an  in  thrir  features  they  perfettly  r<- 
fembl/  the  ligutxs  in  Chinefe  piinilng*. 

The  phy'ici;n->fny  which  diliitiguifhes  tlie  Kalmucs 
h preuy  generally  known.  J^tranger*  arc  midc  to  be- 
keve  that  it  is  frightfully  deformed  ; and  though  in- 
deed there  arc  very  ugly  men  to  be  found,  yet  in  gene- 
ral ihetr  crmotcnantc  has  an  opennefs  in  it  that  be- 
fpeaks  a mild,  a frank,  and  focial  difpolitioD.  In 
msiiy  it  is  of  a roundijh  flnpe,  and  eacecdtngly  agree- 
able ; among  the  wooten  fume  would  be  thought  beau- 
ties ertnin  thofe  European  ciiiea  where  the  talle  is 
pnoil  fcriipulous.  The  charadttfrirtic  features  of  a Kal- 
muc  ur  Mungul  countenance  arc  the  foliowing:  I'he 
interior  angle  of  the  eye  it  placed  obliquely  diiwnwanU 
towards  the  nofe,  and  is  acute  ami  (It  diy ; the  eyvbrows 
are  black,  narrow,  and  much  arched;  the  siofe  is  of  a 
ftrudure  quite  fingubr,  being  generally  Sat  and  broken 
towards  the  forehead  ; the  cheek  bone  is  high,  the  head 
and  face  very  round  ; the  eye  isdark,  the  lips  thick  a'*d 
flclhy.the  cliin  Ihort,  and  lie  teeth  exceeding  white,  ctm- 
(irt'uiog  fo  toold  a^e  ; the  ears  are  of  an  enormous  fiae, 
Aaodiug  out  from  the  bead.  Ttiefe  characters  art  more 
or  left  vi(iblc  iu  e^ch  iodividi'al ; but  the  perfon  that 
pulTcfTts  them  all  in  the  higlkctl  degree  is  cunddered  as 
the  molt  beautifully  (brmed. 

Among  ail  the  Moirgul  nations,  the  men  have  much 
lefs  beard  than  in  our  European  cmintrirs  and  among 
(be  Tartars  it  appears  much  bter.  The  Kslmucs  have 
moft  of  it;  and  yet  even  with  them  the  beard  is  very 
fcanty  and  thin,  and  few  have  much  hair  on  any  other 
part  of  ilie  Irody. 

People  that  lead  a paftor:d  life  enjor  the  bodily  fen- 
fei  in  the  greatell  perfection.  Tire  Kalnuus  find  the 
fubtihyof  tlwir  fenfe  of  fmell  very  urefu!  in  their  military 
expeditions,  for  by  it  they  perceive  at  a dillance  the 
imoke  of  a bre  or  t he  fmell  of  a camp.  T'here  arc  many  of 
them  who  can  tell  by  applying  the  oofe  to  the  hole  of  a 
fox  or  any  other  quadruped  if  the  animal  be  within  or 
not.  'I'hey  bear  at  a grent  diSance  the  trampling  of 
htufes.  the  noife  of  ai^  enemy,  of  a flock  of  fheep,  or 
even  of  flrayed  cattle  { they  have  only  to  flretch  them- 
hrlves  on  the  ground,  and  to  apply  their  tar  dofc  to 
the  turf.  But  nothing  is  more  allonilhmg  than  the 
acutenefs  of  light  iti  mod  of  the  Kalrrucs,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary diftance  at  which  they  often  perceive  very 
minute  objeAs.  fuch  as  the  duf^raifed  by  cattle  or  hor- 
fea,  and  this  from  places  very  little  elevated  ; in  tm- 
rrenfe  level  defarts,  though  the  particular  inequalities 
of  the  furface  and  the  vapours  which  in  Hoe  weather  are 
fern  to  undulate  over  the  fcMl  in  great  heats,  conHder- 
aldy  iacreafe  the  difltculty.  They  are  alfo  accuAomed  to 
trace  the  print  of  a fool  ia  Uiefe  defarts  by  the  fight 
alone. 

Thefc  people  polTiJf  many  good  qualities,  winch 
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give  them  a great  fiiperlority  over  the  wandcringTar-  Kalmu-n 
tars.  A certain  uatuntl  fagacUy,  a focial  Jifpoiiuoo,  ^ 

hofpiulity,  eagemefs  to  obl:3^,  Hdcl'ty  to  thetr  chiefs, 
much  curiofity,  and  a certain  vivacity  accompanied 
wtth  good  bumuiir,  wlitcli  hardly  ever  f.irlMkes  even 
the  mod  wretched  among  them,  (onn  the  fair  fide  of 
their  character.  On  the  othcrhau.l,  thev  are  curelcfs, 
fuperHc-ial,  and  w.int  true  cmita  »e  ; befides,  they  arc 
rtinsrkable  for  credi-lity,  dtdriid,  aud  a tiatura!  incli- 
nation authoriicd  by  riidom  for  drunkcuitefs  and  de- 
bauchery, b-.it  efjnfcinlly  for  a great  d-rgrec  of  cun- 
ning, wliich  they  loo  riften  piaAife.  'The  difpofition 
to  indolence  is  common  and  imuial,  rfpccially  among 
the  men,  to  all  Aiiatic  natiom,  who  lead  a kind  of 
life  exempt  from  fubje^tion  and  devoid  i>f  a^ivity  ; 
but  this  i»  left  to  be  perceived  among  the  Kalmucs,  on 
account  of  their  natural  vivacity,  and  does  not  pre- 
vent their  endeavours  to  oblige.  Thofe  among  them 
who  vxercife  any  Uitle  trade,  or  who  are  reduetd  by 
poverty  to  hire  ihcmfcivrs  to  the  KuHiJOS  either  for 
lab’Hir  or  H»r  (idling,  are  very  affiduoui  and  indefati- 
gable. They  fleep  but  little,  going  to  red  late  and 
riling  with  the  fun.  To  deep  through  thedny,  unl^fi 
a pen  foil  is  drunk,  is  conHdered  by  them  asdilhonjtir- 
■hle.  But  their  extieme  dtrtincfs  can  neither  dif- 
guifed  nor  julTiled,  and  proceeds  much  more  from 
ihcir  education,  front  the  noveiilifufs  dtUched  to  the 
pix>fc(rron  of  a herdfmai>,  and  fiorn  levity,  than  from 
Lzinefs;  for  the  Kalcnuc  women  are  indefatigable  in 
whaitTcr  concerns  dumcllic  rr.aaers:  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  as  well  as  011  the  fcore  of  fcnfualiiy,  that  the 
Kirgifiens  are  eager  to  ulae  and  carry  them  oft  when- 
evcriin  oppKtunily  prefenis  Itfelf. 

With  regard  to  the  intellectual  factlties  of  the  Kal- 
iviucs,  luitwiiliflanding  their  want  of  inllructiuo  and 
ioformatiim,  they  polb-fs  good  natural  parts,  an  ex- 
cellrnt  memory,  and  a llrong  defire  to  learn.  They 
acquire  the  Ruflian  language  v»rth  great  facility,  and 
pronounce  it  well ; in  v^htch  laft  article  they  very  much 
furpafs  the  Chioefe.  It  would  be  very  cafy  to  civilize 
them,  if  their  petulance  and  manoer  of  life  did  not  ren- 
der it  impra^licable.  * 

.Although  the  Kshnucs  arc  generally  of  a fanguioe 
and  choleric  temperament,  they  live  more  amicably 
together  than  one  could  expert  in  a people  that  lead 
fo  independent  a life.  They  feldom  come  to  blows 
even  over  their  cups,  and  ihtir  quarrels  arc  hardly  ever 
bloody.  A murder  very  rarely  Imppetis,  though  their 
anger  has  fumeihiog  in  it  exceedingly  fierce.  It  would 
feem  that  the  morality  of  their  religion,  though  ex- 
tremely idoLtrou*,  has  been  abb  to  moderate  their 
natural  difpofition  in  this  refpc^>  ; for  in  coiifet^iience 
of  their  dogmas,  with  regard  to  the  tianfmigratton  of 
fouls,  every  wanton  murder  cither  of  men  or  beads  is 
thought  A deadly  fin. 

The  Kalmucs  aic  exceedingly  aflable;  and  of  fo  fo- 
etal a d^pofition,  that  it  Is  rare  fur  a travcilerto  per- 
ceive another  even  at  the  didance  of  fcveral  miles 
without  going  to  falute  him,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
objr^  of  his  journey.  When  a iniop  of  Kalmucs 
perceive  any  perfon  at  a diftancr,  it  is  cuftomaty  for 
them  to  detach  one  of  their  number  to  the  next  emi- 
nence, from  whence  he  makes  a fignal  with  his  cap  for 
the  perfun  to  draw  mar.  If  thig  fignal »»  not  obeyed, 
the  perfon  is  confidertd  as  an  enemy  or  a robber,  and  is 
often  purfued  as  fueb.  'J'hcy  ester  willingly  into  friend- 
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(Kipi:  b‘.)t  tViefe  connections  are  not  <}ulle  dir>ntert(l> 
cd  i for  to  give  and  to  receive  prefents  are  with  them 
cilcntial  articles.  A mere  tride,  however,  is  fufhcient 
to  Induce  them  to  do  you  all  manner  of  fervice  ; and 
they  are  never  ungrateful  at  far  as  they  are  able.  Ad* 
vcrfiiy  cannot  deprive  them  of  courage  nor  alter  their 
good  humour.  A Kalmuc  will  never  beg  if  he  were 
in  the  eatremed  cnifety.  but  rather  endeavour  to  ac* 
quire  a fubnUence  by  cheating  ; and  when  no  other 
way  remains,  he  will  hire  lilmfelf  to  fotne  rich  indi- 
vidual nf  his  nation,  or  to  fome  RuHian,  either  as  a 
herdfman,  a hlhcrman,  or  for  any  other  fort  of  !»• 
hour.  Very  few  of  the  rich  value  themfelves  much 
upon  their  wealth  : but  thofe  who  do,  (how  no  con- 
tempt for  the  poor  of  their  own  nation  ; though  the 
meaner  fort  pay  their  court  very  obfequioufly  to  the 
rich,  who  are  always  futrounded  with  a fwaren  of  idle 
dependants. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prudent  than  that  exercife  of 
horpitallty  praC^ifed  by  wandering  nationsr  itnsofthe 
grcateli  advantage  to  thofe  among  them  who  travel  a- 
crofs  tiicir  dc  farts  ; and  each  individual  who  praCtifes 
it,  may  rely  on  reaping  the  benefit  of  it  wherever 
he  goes.  A Kalmuc  provided  with  a horfs,  with 
arms  and  equipage,  may  ramble  from  one  place  to  an- 
other for  three  months  together,  without  taking  with 
him  either  money  or  provillons.  Wherever  he  comes 
he  finds  cither  didant  relations  or  ftiends,  to  whom  he 
is  attached  hy  the  ties  of  hofpitality,  from  whom  be 
meets  with  the  kiuded  reception,  and  U entertained  in 
the  bed  manner  their  circumdances  afford.  Perhaps  he 
lodges  in  the  fiid  unknown  cottage  he  finds  upon  his 
ro%d  : andifcarctly  has  he  entered  it,  but  his  waniaare 
fupplied  with  the  mod  alFcAionate  cordiality.  Kvery 
ftranger,  of  whatfoever  nation,  never  fails  to  be  well 
received  by  a Kalmuc ; and  he  may  depend  upon  ha- 
ving his  effefls  in  the  greated  fecurity  the  moment  he 
has  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  his  hod  : for 
to  rub  a gueft  is  couddrred  by  the  Kalmucs  as  the  mod 
abominable  of  all  crimes. 

tVhcQ  the  mader  of  the  houfe  frts  down  to  meat  in 
company  with  others  of  inferior  rank,  he  begins  in- 
deed by  fcrvlng  himfelf  and  hU  family,  but  whatever 
remains  is  diUributed  among  the  aflidanis.  When 
they  fmoke  tobacco,  the  pipe  circulates  incriTantly 
from  one  to  another.  When  any  one  receives  a pre- 
fent  cither  of  meat  or  drink,  he  divides  it  faithfully 
with  his  companions,  even  tliough  of  inferior  rank. 
Uut  they  arc  much  more  niggardly  of  their  other  cf- 
fc^s,  and  efpecially  of  their  cattle,  and  do  not  wil- 
jingly  give  thefe  away  except  when  they  hope  to  re- 
ceive a fuitablc  return  : or  if  any  relation  has  acciden- 
tally fuffered  the  lufs  of  his  flicks,  he  is  fure  to  be  mod 
willingly  affidcd.  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  related  as 
an  article  of  their  hofpltality,  that  they  abandon  their 
wives  to  their  friends  with  the  greated  facility,  and  in 
general  they  are  very  little  inclined  to  jcaloulf. 

Their  robberies  arc  never  committed  upon  their 
equals,  and  even  the  greater  pait  of  the  rapine  cxer- 
cifed  on  other  tribes  is  founded  on  hatred  or  national 
quarrels ; neither  do  they  willingly  attempt  this  by 
open  force,  but  prefer  the  machinations  of  cunning, 
which  arc  fb  natural  to  them.  It  mud  alfo  be  con-'* 
feffed,  that  it  is  only  thofe  that  live  with  princes,  and 
in  camps  where  thefe  hold  their  courts,  or  their  priclisf 
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that  are  mod  addlAed  to  thefe  praAices ; while  the  Rabmifi 
common  people,  fatisfied  with  the  pleafurcs  of  the  pa- 
doral  life,  fpend  their  days  in  innocent  (impUcity, 
and  never  attack  the  property  of  another  till  forced 
by  neceflity,  or  led  by  tbeir  fupenors  who  (how  them 
the  example. 

The  Kalmucs  are  very  faithful  to  their  lawful  prlncet 
they  endure  every  fort  of  oppreHion,  and  yet  are  with 
di(Hculty  induced  to  revolt  i but  if  they  belong  to  a 
prince  who  has  not  become  fo  by  right  of  fucce(Con, 
they  very  cafily  rebel.  They  hunour  old  age.  When 
young  men  travel  with  fuch  as  are  older  than  them- 
fclvcs,  they  take  upon  them  the  whole  care  of  the 
cattle  as  well  as  of  the  fead.  They  are  exceedingly 
prudent  in  matters  that  relate  to  their  foverei^  or 
their  nation,  or  which  are  recommended  to  their  di-  * 
region  by  the  priclla,  to  whom  they  yield  an  unrefer* 
ved  obedience. 

The  moveable  habitations  of  the  Kalmucs  are  thofe 
lelt  huts  with  a conical  roof  in  ufe  among  all  the 
roaming  Afiatics.  The  truly  ingenious  invention  of 
thefe  tents  was  undoubtedly  conceived  in  the  eadern 
parts  of  Ada,  and  mod  probably  by  the  Mongol  na- 
tions. As  they  can  be  entirely  taken  to  pieces  and 
folded  in  a fmall  compafs,  they  are  very  ufefut,  and 
perfcdly  agree  with  the  migiatory  life  of  thefe  people^ 
who  are  dill  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  carriages.  The 
frame  of  thefe  huts,  andtbe  fcH  they  are  covered  with, 
though  made  at^  **  poffiblc,  yet  are  a fuffi- 
cient  load  for  a camel  or  two  oxen.  But  the  capacity 
of  thefe  huts,  their  warmth  in  winter,  their  drength  in 
redding  tempeds  and  excluding  rain,  abundantly  cotn- 
penfatc  for  this  inconvenience*  llie  wood  eodtirct 
many  years  t and  though  the  felt  begins  to  break  into 
holes  in  the  fccond  year,  the  common  people,  who  do 
not  condder  it  as  dil'graccful  t%i  have  them  mended  and 
patched,  make  them  ferve  a good  deal  longer.  'Hie 
huts  are  in  general  ufe  from  the  prince  down  to  the 
meaned  Kalmuc,  difTering  only  in  fiae  and  In  the  cm- 
bcUiihments  within.  In  winter,  they  are  warm  eveia 
when  heated  with  the  dried  excremerts  of  their  cattle, 
to  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourfe  for 
w*ant  of  other  combullibles  in  many  piices  of  the  de- 
farts which  are  deditute  of  wood.  In  fummer  they  re- 
move the  fell  to  enjoy  the  frc(h  air. 

The  mailer  of  the  tent  has  his  bed  placed  oppofite 
to  the  door  behind  the  fire-place.  Tlie  beddeads  are 
low  and  made  of  wtnid.  The  rich  adorn  their  beds 
with  curtains,  and  fpread  carpets  of  felt  upon  the 
ground.  When  a Kalmuc  polTclTes  an  idol,  he  places 
it  near  the  bead  of  his  bed,  and  fets  before  it  fevcral 
fmall  cunfccrated  cups  full  of  wa^r,  milk, or  other  food. 

Before  this  fort  of  altar  he  fixes  in  the  ground  the 
trunk  of  a tree,  on  which  he  places  a Urge  iron  bafin 
deftined  to  receive  the  libations  of  all  the  drink  he 
makes  ufe  of  in  a day.  On  fcdivals  the  idul  is  deco- 
rated, the  lamps  arc  lighted,  and  perfumes  burnt  be- 
fore it*  ^ 

The  riches  of  the  Kalmucs,  and  tbeir  whole  means 
of  fubfiilence,  depend  on  their  flocks,  which  many  of 
them  reckon  by  hundreds  and  even  by  iboufandi.  A 
man  is  thought  capable  of  living  on  his  pofTedlons  when 
he  is  maftcr  of  ten  cows  with  a bull,  eight  mares  with 
a (lalliuo.  The  animals  they  have  In  grcatdl  abundance 
arc  hurfis,  horned  cattle,  and  (heep.  Camels,  which 
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IX^nuc*  rc<jQire  time  »n<l  pain#  to  rear,  caonDt  multiply  much 
7 • with  them  : they  arc  befuirt  loo  delicate  { and  tl  ia 

only  the  rich  or  the  priefta  who  {KHTcfs  any  of  them. 
Their  horfes  are  but  fmall,  too  weak  fur  the  drauglit, 
and  too  wild  j but  they  do  nut  yield  to  any  in  fwift* 
xefj,  and  fupport  with  eafe  the  weight  of  a man. 
They  may  be  made  to  gallop  fur  fcvcral  houri  fuccef* 
(i>r]y  without  injury  ; and  when  ncccflfity  requtret  it, 
they  can  paCa  twice  24  hours  without  drinking.  1'hey 
bare  a little  hoof,  hut  very  hard  1 and  thty  may  be 
ufed  at  all  ilmcfi  without  being  ihod.  In  this  country 
the  horfes  live  and  perpetuate  tlicmfclTes  without  any 
ain.lance  from  man.  The  Kalmtics  cadratc  the  greater 
part  of  their  male  foals,  and  at  the  fame  time  (littlieir 
poftrils,  that  they  may  breathe  more  freely  when  they 
run.  The  {la'lions  arc  ne»er  feparated  from  the  mares, 
that  there  may  always  be  plenty  of  milk.  The  ftallions 
are  leaders  of  the  herd,  and  often  wander  at  a diAance 
into  the  defarts  at  the  head  of  their  females,  defending 
them  from  the  wolves  with  tlie  grenteil  intrepidity. 
The  Kalmuct  have  the  art  c-f  breakirg  a young  horfe 
without  ufjDg  a bridle.  They  feize  him  betore  he  is 
two  years  old  by  means  of  a noole  iixed  to  the  end  of 
• long  pole  ; an  iiidrument  they  ufe  in  taking  their 
tiding  horfes  which  feed  in  the  midd  of  tlie  herd. 
They  put  no  faddle  at  fird  on  the  coh  they  niean  to 
break,  but  tie  a drait  girth  round  his  body;  by  the 
help  of  which  the  horfeman  can  keep  bimlclf  firm. 

* Vhen  he  is  mounted,  the  horfe  is  abandoned  to  his 
fury  ; they  allow  him  to  run  and  agitate  hlmfclf  at 
'much  as  he  pleafes  on  the  open  plain  till  he  is  f4tigued. 
The  borfeinan  is  foUcitoui  only  to  keep  htmfelf  fad  ; 
rtiid  when  the  horfe  begiijs  to  ab^te  of  his  imjiciucfity, 
he  urges  him  again  with  the  whip  till  his  ditngth  is^* 
mod  gone : be  is  then  Caddied  and  bridled,  and  made 
to  go  fur  fume  time  at  a moderate  pace ; after  which 
be  is  entirely  tamed. 

The  homed  cattle  of  the  Kalmucs  are  of  a beautiful 
Ibape.  They'  keep  mo*‘e  bulls  than  arc  nccedary  for 
the  cows,  and  employ  a gre><i  number  of  tliem  as  beads 
xif  burden  for  canying  their  boufes  and  their  other 
furniture  from  place  to  place.  They  think  a bull  c* 
qual  to  50  cows.  Thcic  and  the  mares  give  milk  only 
while  they  fuckle  their  calves  or  their  foals,  which  aic 
accordingly  kept  dofe  to  the  tents  during  the  day,  aud 
only  fudeied  to  fuck  freely  during  the  night ; a prac- 
tice which  the  Kalmucs  pretend  makes  their  cattle 
fln*nger  and  more  durable.  ITiey  generally  milk  their 
marts  three  or  four  times  a day,  and  fumetimes  every 
two  hours  when  the  herbage  is  abundaut.  The  cows 
arc  milked  but  twice  a day. 

The  Kalmuc  freep  are  of  the  fame  fpccies  with  thofc 
found  in  all  Great  1 artary,  having  large  tails  like  a 
bag,  exceedingly  fat,  and  which  furnifh  a fuet  as  foft 
as  butter.  They  have  alfo  Urge  pendant  cars,  and  their 
head  it  much  aichcd.  Their  wrol  is  coarfe,  and  the  cwei 
fcldom  have  horns.  One  ram  is  lufRcicnt  for  an  hun* 
dred  ewes.  Little  ufe  is  made  of  the  milk  1 he  wool 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  make  felt  for  the  tents.  A 
great  many  ihrrp  die  durinit  winter,  and  a greater  num* 
ber  dill  of  the  early  Umbs;  the  fkins  of  which  are 
wrought  into  thofc  fine  furs  fo  much  cftcemcd  in  Ruf- 
Ita  and  foreign  parts. 

Camels  belong  only  to  the  rich ; for  they  arc  very 
dear,  multiply  very  flowly,  and  arc  fubje^  to  many 
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difeafet.  The  deCirts  of  the  Wolga,  and  almoll  all  Ralmaev, 
thofe  of  the  fuuthem  parts  of  Great  Tartary,  furnifh  ' ■■■s’*' 
excellent  pailtirc  forthefe  animals;  but  they  require  not 
only  much  attention  in  winter,  but  they  mull  be  con» 
tinually  under  the  eye  of  the  herdfmen  ; for  notwith- 
Aanding  the  advantage  of  their  Aaturc,  they  arc  of 
all  animats  hail  able  to  defend  iberoftlvri  againft  the 
wolf.  1'hey  arc  guarded  wall  much  care  againft  the 
violence  of  the  cold  and  the  winds  of  winter;  never* 
ihelefsmany  of  them  die  of  a confumption  accompanied 
with  a diairt  irs,  occafoned  motl  prcliabty  by  the  moif* 
lure  of  their  pailurc  and  of  the  iVsfon.  I'his  difeafe, 
for  which  no  remedy  has  been  found,  makes  them  Ian* 
guilh  for  fix  months  or  more.  They  arc  in  general  fo 
delicate,  tliat  a flight  wound  or  blow  often  prove  fatal 
to  them.  Brlidcs,  no  animal  is  fo  much  tormented  with 
iufcdU  ; and  they  often  die  in  fummer  of  thofe  they 
fwallow  in  eating  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  of  the  birch. 

I'hc  mdit  ^afearabdiUy  which  covers  all  the  plan’s  in 
many  of  iholc  places  where  they  feed,  is  generally  fa*  ^ 
tal  to  them.  In  fpring,  when  they  call  their  hair,  and 
which  falls  at  once  from  every  part  of  their  body,  they 
are  expofed  to  the  bite  of  the  fpider  feurpion,  an  ani* 
mal  very  common  in  foulhem  countries,  llie  wound 
iufliflcd  by  this  infe^  on  the  fkin  thus  naked  is  fo 
Tcnomoos,  that  the  camel  dies  of  it  in  Icfa  than  eight 
days,  fometimes  in  three.  In  winter,  and  cfptcial* 
ly  after  rutting  lime,  which  happens  at  the  end  of 
March,  the  camels  become  lean  and  weak  ; the  bunch 
upon  their  back  grows  flabby,  and  hangs  down  u|h 
on  the  lide,  nor  does  it  recover  its  plumpoefs  till  fum- 
mer. 


Camels  milk  Is  thick,  unfluoua,  and  of  a fallifh 
taile,  efpccialiy  when  the  animals  frequent  pallures  a* 
bounding  with  faline  plants  ; and  this  laR  property 
makes  the  Kalmucs  fond  of  it  to  tea.  They  make  ui« 
of  the  hair  for  UuRing  cufhions,  and  for  making  ropes, 
packthread,  and  felt.  It  may  be  wrought  into  the 
m )tl  beautiful  camlets,  or  into  the  flneR  and  fofteft 
cloths.  The  camels  with  two  bunches  arc  a very  uo« 
eafy  feat  to  the  perfon  who  mounts  them;  iheir  imi  if 
fo  heavy,  aud  even  their  walk  fo  rude,  that  he  rcceivea 
the  moll  violent  ihocksat  every  llep. 

When  a Kalmuc  Horde  intends  10  remove  m frarch 
of  frelh  padurc,  which  in  fummer  ncccflarily  hap;>eiia 
every  tour,  fix,  or  eight  dap,  people  are  in  the  firft 
place  difpatched  reconnoitre  the  beft  pbcc  for  the 
khan  or  prince,  for  llie  lama,  and  for  the  huts  con* 
taining  the  idols,  Thcfe  begin  the  march,  and  aic  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  troop,  each  choofing  for  himfrlf 
the  place  he  thinks  moft  convenient.  The  camel  that 
is  loaded  with  the  mofl  precious  furniture  is  decorated 
with  little  bells,  the  reft  march  in  a firing  one  behind 
another,  and  the  bulls  with  burdens  are  driven  on  be* 
fore.  On  tbele  days  the  women  and  girUdrefi  them* 
fclvet  in  their  brft  dothes,  and  lay  on  abundance  of 
paint.  They  have  the  charge,  together  with  the  boys, 
of  leading  the  flocks  and  the  bealls  of  burden  : ar.d  on 
the  road  they  beguile  the  tedioufRefs  of  the  journey 
with  their  foQgs.  ^ 

Tlie  Kalmucs  are  fupplied  by  their  flocks  with  milk, 
cheefe,  butter,  aud  flclh,  which  are  the  principal  ar* 
tides  of  their  food.  With  rcgaid  So  the  Ull,  they  are 
fo  little  fquAmini,  that  they  not  only  eat  the  fldh  of 
their  own  difeafed  cattle,  but  that  of  akooft  every  fort 
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K«'*mac4.  oT  and  the  pooririll  even  fiftd  upon  carion. 

^ ' i They  eat,  hovcfcr,  the  roots  and  ftalkt  of  many  plants; 

fuch  as  the  bulbous  rooted  cherril  and  dandcliou,  &c. 
which  they  ufe  both  boiled  and  raw. 

Tneir  ordinary  drink  is  the  m.lk  of  marei  or  covri ; 
but  the  former  is  for  feveral  rcafon*  preferred.  This, 
wKtn  frefli,  has  indeed  a very  difaj^rceablc  tafle  of  gar. 
lie  : but  befidei  that  it  U much  thinner  than  cow>miik| 
it  takes  as  it  grovirs  four  a very  agreeable  vinous  flavour; 
it  yields  neither  cream  nor  curd,  but  furaiihes  a very 
wholcfome  refrefhing  beverage,  which  fenfibly  ine- 
briates when  taken  to  excefs.  They  never  make  ufe 
of  new  milk,  and  flill  left  of  milk  or  of  water  that 
have  not  been  boiled.  Thcirmilk  is  boiled  as  foon  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  animal ; when  it  11  cold  it  is  pour- 
<d  into  a Urge  leathern  bag.  In  which  there  remains 
as  much  of  the  old  milk  as  is  fuflicient  to  turn  the  new 
quantity  four,  for  they  never  think  of  cleanfing  thofe 
bags  i and*  as  the  iiifide  ts  lined  with  a crull  depofited 
* by  the  cafeaus  part  of  the  milk  and  other  impurities, 
it  is  cafy  to  imagine'that  a naufeous  fmell  mull  exhale 
from  them.  But  this  is  precifely  the  circumftance  in 
which  the  fccret  conflUs  communicating  to  the  milk 
t vinous  fermentation. 

In  fummer,  and  as  often  as  the  Kalmucs  procure 
much  milk  from  their  flocks,  they  never  fail  to  intoxi. 
cate  thcmfeWci  continually  with  the  fpirituous  liquor 
which  they  know  how  to  dillil  from  It.  Marcs  milk  is 
the  moil  fpirituous  ; and  the  quantity  meant  to  be  di- 
Allied  remains  twenty.four  hours  in  fummer,  and  three 
or  four  days  in  winter,  in  thoTe  corrupted  bags  we 
mentioned,  to  prepare  it  for  the  operation.  The  cream 
it  kft,  but  the  butter  which  forms  at  top  is  taken 
ofl  and  rrfrrvcd  for  oilier  purpofes.  Cows  milk  yteldi 
one  thirtieth  part,  and  mates  milk  one-fifteenth  part, 
of  fpirit.  Tills  liquor  is  limpid  and  very  watery,  and 
confequently  does  not  take  fire,  but  is  capable  of  being 
long  kept  in  glafs-bottlcr.  The  rich  Kalmucs  incrcale 
its  {Irrngth  by  a fecond  diflillation. 

Thefe  people  are  exceedingly  fund  of  tea  and  tobac* 
CO.  The  former  is  fo  dear,  as  it  comes  to  them  from 
China  by  the  w*ay  of  Ru{Tia,,that  the  poor  people 
fupply  its  place  with  various  wild  plants ; fuch  as  a 
fpecics  of  llqiKwice,  the  feed  of  the  fliarp-lcaved  dock, 
the  roots  of  wild  angelica,  and  the  feed  of  the  Tarta- 
rian maple. 

The  Kalmucs  are  excellent  borfeoien.  Their  arms 
nre  lances,  bnws,  and  arrows,  poignards,  and  crooked 
fabres,  though  the  rich  have  fire-arms.  Thev  wear, 
when  at  war,  coats  of  mail,  which  cotl  yo  horfes,  and 
their  helmets  are  guilded  at  top.  They  are  fond  of  fal- 
conry, and  hunting  of  all  forts  is  their  principal  amufe- 
ment.  Their  padlon  fur  play,  erpccially  with  thofe 
who  play  cards,  is  canied  to  as  great  exctfs  among 
tbtm  as  in  ar<y  other  natloo. 

The  greater  pari  of  their  time  is  fpenl  in  diveifions; 
and  however  miferable  their  manner  of  life  may  feem  to 
ttt,  they  are  perfeftly  happy  with  it.  They  cannot  en- 
dure for  any  time  the  air  of  a cl^  room  ; and  think 
our  cuJlom  of  living  in  houfes  infupportable.  'Fhe 
greated  partofilicm,  cotwiihilanding  of  the  apparent 
uobeaUhinefs  of  their  way  of  life,  arrive  at  a vigorous 
old  age  ; tbeir  difrafe*  are  neither  frequent  nor  dangc- 
sous.  Men  of  80  or  100  years  old  are  uncommon; 
ttd  at  that  age  they  can  fUU  very  wcU  endure  the  excr* 


eife  of  riding.  Simple  food,  the  free  air  which  they  Katrskwa 
conflanily  breathe,  a hardy  vigorous  conftitulion,  con- 
tinual  estercife  without  feverc  labour,  and  a mind  free  . ^ . 

from  care,  are  the  natural  caufes  of  their  health  tod 
longevity. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  a migratory  people,  wKofe 
manner  oflife  feems  fo  congruous  to  the  natural  liberty 
of  mankind,  (hould  have  been  fubje«5led  from  time  im. 
memorial  to  the  unlimited  authority  ofau  abfolute  fove- 
reign.  The  Monguls  of  Afia  afford  the*  only  ir.flance 
of  it;  for  neither  written  records  nor  ancient  tradition 
have  preferred  the  fmallcA  trace  of  their  ever  having 
enjoyed  a Aatc  of  independence.  On  the  contrary, 
they  acknowledge  that  they  have  at  all  times  been  fub- 
jed  to  khans  and  princes,  whofe  authority  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  them  by  fucceflion,  and  is  coafidered  as 
a right  perfcdly  cftabliflied,  facred,  and  divine. 

KAMAKURA,  a famous  ifland  of  Japan,  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the  fouth  coaff 
of  Niphon.  Jt  is  here  they  confine  their  great  men 
when  they  have  committed  any  fault.  The  coaft  of^ 
this  ifland  is  fo  fleep,  that  they  are  forced  to  be  lifted 
up  by  cranes. 

KAMEEL,  Kahsl,  or  Camr/t  a machine  for  lift- 
ing fliips.  See  Camel- 

KAMINIECK,  a very  flrong  town  of  Poland,  and 
capital  of  Podolta,  with  two  caflles  and  a biihop's 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  who  gav*c  « 
it  back  in  <690,  after  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  It  is 
fcated  on  a craggy  rock,  in  E.  I.mig.  27.  30.  N.  Lat. 

48. 58. 

KAMSIN,  the  name  of  a hot  foutherly  wmd  com- 
mon in  Egypt,  of  which  we  find  the  fotlonring  deferip- 
tion  in  Mr  Volnry*s  Travels. — Tbefe  winds,  fa\s  he, 
arc  known  in  Egypt  by  the  general  name  of  wim/i  ef 
50  ifityf ; not  that  they  lafl  50  days  without  intermix 
fion,  but  becaufe  they  prevail  more  frequently  in  the 
50  days  preceding  and  followiitg  the  equinox.  'I'ra- 
vellers  have  mentioned  them  under  the  denomination 
of  pcifonaus  'avW/,  or,  more  corredly,  het  ei'm/Zi  ef  the 
dfjari.  Such  in  fact  is  their  quality  ; and  their  heat 
is  fometimes  fo  excefllvc,  that  it  is  difficult  to  foten 
any  idea  of  its  violence  without  having  rxperieMred  it ; 
blit  it  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  uf  a large  oven  at 
the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When  tlicfe 
winds  begin  to  blow,  the  atmofpherc  affumci  an  alarm- 
ing afped.  The  iky,  at  other  times  fo  clear  in  this 
climate,  becomes  dark  and  heavy  ; the  Tun  lofes  hit 
fplendor,  and  appears  of  a violet  colour;  the  air  it 
not  cloudy,  but  grey  and  thick,  and  ia  in  fad  filled 
with  an  extremely  fubtile  dull,  w'hich  penetrates  every 
where.  This  wind,  aU*aya  light  and  rapid,  is  not  at 
firA  remarkably  hot,  but  it  increafts  in  heat  in  propor- 
tion as  it  continues.  All  animated  bodies  foon  dif- 
cover  it  by  the  change  it  produces  in  them.  The 
dungs,  which  a too  rarefied  air  no  lunger  expands,  are 
contraded,  and  become  painful.  Refpiration  is  fhort 
and  difficult  ; the  fkin  parched  and  dry,  and  the  body 
confumed  by  an  internal  heat.  In  vain  is  recourfe  had 
to  large  draughts  of  water;  nothing  can  reAore  perfpi- 
ratioD.*  In  vain  it  coalnefs  fought  for  ; all  bodies  ia. 
which  it  it  ofual  to  find  it  deceive  the  hand  that  touch- 
es them.  Marble,  iron,  water,  notwithAanding  the. 
fuu  no  longer  appears,  are  hot.  The  Arccts  are  dcfAt* 
ed,  dnd  the  dead  Alcose  of  night  reigm  every  where. 

The. 
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^KuuGn,  Tli«  Miliubitanti  of  towna  and  viUages  (hut  of  the  nVer  Koryroa  or  Kolyma,  lying  ifl  the  fmzfti  o.Kam*chif. 

up  in  their  houfc#,  and  thofc  of  the  defatt  in  their  cran  in  about  72^  north  latitude,  and  173®  or  174^'cail 
, tent!  or  in  wcU»  dug  in  the  earth,  where  they  wait  longitude  from  Fenro,  in  order  to  penclTaic  into  thr' 
the  termination  of  this  dcHru^ive  heat.  It  ufually  caftcro  ocean.  Four  of  thefe  were  never  more  heard 
laiU  three  days,  but  if  it  exceeds  that  time  it  becomes  of  j the  remaining  three  were  commanded  by  Simon 
infupportable.  Wo  to  the  traveller  whom  this  wind  DcIhncfT,  GcraGm  AnkudinofT,  two  chiefs  of  the  Cof» 
furphfes  remote  from  (belter  ; he  mu!l  fuHer  all  its  ftes,  and  Feudoiofl’  Aicaecif,  Iscad  of  the  Promyfhle- 
horribie  cffeils,  which  fometimes  arc  mortal  I'he  nics  or  wandering  Ruffians,  who  occaiionally  viGted 


danger  is  moll  immiaent  when  it  blows  in  fqualls ; for 
then  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  increafci  the  heat  to  fuch 
a degree  a»  to  caufe  fud<ien  death.  This  death  is  a 
real  fuflocation  ; the  luog^cing  empty  are  convulfcJi 
the  circulation  is  diforderrd,  and  the  whole  m«fi  of 
bl>od  driven  by  the  heart  towards  the  head  and  breads 
whence  the  bse'iiorrhagc  at  the  nofe  and  mouth  wliieb 
liippens  after  death.  This  wind  la  cfpetialiy  ddlruc- 
live  to  prrfons  of  a plethoric  habit,  and  thufe  in  whom 
fatigue  ha<t  dcllroyrd  the  tone  of  the  mufclcs  afid  the 
vefTcls.  The  corpfe  remains  along  time  warm,  fwcUs, 
turns  blue,  and  toon  becomes  putrid.  Thefe  accidents 
•arc  to  be  avoided  by  Gapping  the  nofe  and  mouth 
with  hanxlitercbtefs ; an  efficacious  method  likewife  is 
that  praAifed  by  the  camels.  On  this  occaiion  thefe  ani* 
cnals  b'jry  their  nofes  io  the  faml,  and  keep  them  tbrre 
till  the  fquall  is  over.  Another  quality  of  this  wind 
is  its  extreme  aridity ; which  is  fuch,  that  water 
fpriokled  on  the  6oor  evaporates  in  a few  minutes. 
}Jy  this  extreme  dryneCi  it  withers  and  ftripa  all  the 
plants ; and  by  exhaling  (bo  fud^ly  the  emanatioos 
from  animal  b^ics,  crifps  tho'  fltsn,  clofcs  the  pores, 
and  caufes  that  feveriih  heat  which  is  the  conilant  ef* 
fcA  of  fupprefled  perfpiratioQ. 

KAMI’CHATKA,  Kamschafka,  or  Kamrhai- 
id  ; a lai*gc  pcoinfula  on  the  north-eaftern  part  of  A» 
fia.  lying  between  51*  and  62°  of  north  Utitudr,  and 
between  175’ and  182^  of  caG  longitude  from  the  ide 


Siberia-  Each  vefTel  was  probably  manned  with  ^ 
buut  30  jKrfons.  They  met  with  no  obffrwAions 
from  the  ice  j but  AnkulinofT*  veffil  was  wieckcd 
on  the  promontory  above  mentioned,  and  the  crew  • 

were  difitibuied  on  board  the  two  remaining  vefTcls. 

Thefie  two  foon  after  lofl  fight  of  each  other,  and 
never  afterwards  reyoineJ.  Delhneff  wsi  driven  about 
by  tcmpcJluous  winds  till  OAober,  when  he  was  (hip- 
wrecked  on  the  northern  part  of  K.imichatka.  Here 
he  was  informed  by  a woman  of  Yakmtk,  that  Fco« 
doteff  and  Geiafim  had  died  of  the  fcurvjv^  that  pirt 
of  the  crew  had  been  (lain  j and  that  a few  lad  c-  * 

Ccaped  in  Imall  velTeU,  who  had  never  afterwards  been 
heard  of;  and  thefe  were  probibJy  the  people  who,  as 
we  have  already  rncmiuncJ,  fettled  among  the  Kamt- 
chatkani.  , * 

Asfhc  i.ihabitants  of  this  country  were  neither  nu»  ^“^*“*** 
merous  nor  warlike,  it  required  r.o  great  force  to  fob* 
due  them  i and  in  1711  tlie  whole  peninf  ila  was  ft. 

naily  reduced  under  ihc  damiiisoo  of  the  Ruffians 

For  fotne  yean  this  acquiTition  was  of  very  little  con- 
frquence  to  the  crown,  excepting  the  fmall  tribute  of 
furs  exa(Hcd  from  the  iohahitaots.  The  Ruffians  in- 
deed occafionaliy  hunted,  io  this  peninfula,  foxes, 
wolvc",  ermines,  fables,  and  other  animals,  whole 
(kins  form  an  extenfive  article  of  commerce  among  the 
eailern  naiiaos.  But  the  fur-trade  cariied  on  from 
thence  was  very  iocoiilhierable,  until  the  fciiei  of 


of  Ferro.  It  is  bounded  on  the  ealt  and  fouih  by  the  itlands  mentioned  in  the  next  article  'were  difeovered  ; 


Xt'hen  6rft 
xrifited  by 
the  Rtt(^ 
£aO{w 


fca  of  Karotchatka,  on  the  weft  by  the  (eas  of  Ochotlk 
and  Peti(hinnc,  and  oa  the  north  by  the  country  of  the 
KoWacs. 

This  pcoiofula  was  not  difeovered  by  the  Ruffians 
before  the  end  of  Ae  laft  centu^.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  fome  of  that  nation  had  vifued  Kam^ 
chatka  before  th^  time  above  mentioned.  Fur  when 
Volodomir  AtlalToff  entered  upon  the  conquetl  of 
this  peninfula  in  1697,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants 
had  already  fome  knowledge  of  the  RulCana.  A com- 
raon  tradition  as  yet  prevails  among  them,  that,  long 
before  the  expedition  of  Atlaflbffi,  one  FeodotoiT  and 
his  companions  had  redded  among  them,  and  lud  in- 
teimarricd  with  the  Datives;  and  they  tl ill  (how  the 
place  where  the  Ruffian  habitations  flood.  None  of 
the  Ruffiane  remained  when  AtlalTofr  (irG  vifited 
Kamtchaika.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  almo(i  deified  by  the  natives ; 
who  at  firG  imagined  that  no  human  power  could  hurt 
them,  until  they  quarrelled  among  themfelvcs,  and 
the  blood  was  feeo  to  flow  from  the  wounds  which 
they  gave  each  other;  and  foon  after,  upon  a repara- 
tion taking  place,  they  were  all  killed  by  the  natives. 
—Thefe  Ruffians  were  thought  to  be  the  r^aios  of 
fe  (hip’s  crew  who  bad  failed  quite  round  the  north- 


lince  which  time  the  quantities  of  furs  brought  from 
thefe  iflands  have  greatly  increafed  the  trade  of  Kami- 
chatka,  and  rendered  it  an  important  part  of  the  Ruf- 
iian  commerce. 

The  face  of  the  qpunlry  throughout  the  peninfuli  _ ^ 

is  chiefly  mountainous.  It  produces  in  fome  part«defaihirf 
birch,  poplars,  ciders,  w'illows,  underwood,  and  her-  ’ 

rici  of  different  forts.  Greens  and  other  vegetables 
ate  raifed  with  great  facility  j fuch  as  white  cabbage, 
toruipr,  radilhcs<i  beet-root,  carrots,  and  fome  cucum- 
bers. Agriculture  is  in  a very  low  Gate,  ow^ 
chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  fevere  bJr- 
frofts  J for  though  fome  trials  have  been  made  wmh 
refoeci  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  oats,  barley, 
and  rye,  have  been  fown,  jret  no  crop  has  ever  been 
procured  fufficient  in  quantity  or  quality  to  anfwcr  the 
trouble  of  railing  it.  Hemp,  however,  has  of  late 

years  been  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs Every  year 

a vefTel  belonging  to  the  crown  fails  from  Ochorlk  to 
Kamtchatka  laden  with  .fait,  provifions,  ^ro,  and 
Ruffian  xnanufadurcs ; and  reluroi  in  June  Ir  July  of 
the  following  yrarpriih  Ikina  and  furs.  f 

Manv  trace*  of  Rlcanoc*  have  been  obferfed  in  this  y . ^ 
pcniufula;  and  there  arc  fome  mountains  ^hicb  tire  ' '^‘**^**** 
in  a burning  date  at  prcfcni.  The  moft  donfiderablc 


^^ern  promontory  of  Ada  c^lcd  TJl/ntiutjiu  X^s,  of  thefe  is  lituaicd  Dear  the  middle  of  ibe  peninfula. 
'Rte  account  we  have  of  this  voyage  is  as  icUows—  In  >762,  #grcat  noife  was  heard  ifTuing  faom  the  la- 
in 1 64B,  fevea  koccbei  or  vcicU  (ailed  from  the  toomh  fide  ^ that  mouatain,  and  flames  of  ffic  were  feen  to 
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burd  from  diSVrent  parts.  Thefe  damn  wm  imme*  CKinefe  tant^i|^c«  a«  their  termioationi  io  ong'tKtmtchifr 
^diiiely  fuccccded  by  a Urge  dream  of  melted  fnow-  inj;,  oang,  chin,  cha,  ching,  kfii,  kfung  ; it  would  ^ 

water,  wliich  flowed  Into  the  neighbouring  ralley,  and  be  dill  a greater  proof,  if  we  could  Ihow  fevcral  words  * * 

drowned  two  natives  who  w*ere  there  on  a burning  and  fentcnccrv  the  fame  in  both  Uu^uages.  The  Kami* 
party.  The  afhei  and  burning  matters  thrown  fntin  chatkans  and  Mungals  alfo  are  both  of  a middling  ila« 
the  moor.tain  were  f;>read  over  a furface  of  300  verds.  tore,  arc  fwsrthy,  have  black  httr,  a broail  tace,  a 
In  1767  was  another  (Hrchar>;e,  but  lefa  conflderable.  fliarp  oafe,  with  the  eyes  falling  in,  eye-brows  fmall 
Kvery  night  liames  of  rtre  were  obferved  dreaming  and  thin,  a hangirvg  belly,  (Wnder  legs  and  arms;  they* 
from  the  monntaio;  and  confldctahlc  damage  was  done  arc  both  remarkable  for  cowardice,  uoa.liag,  aeJ  (la* 
by  the  eruption  which  attended  thcm»  Since  that  vear  viflsneff,  to  people  who  uie  them  bard,  and  for  thetr 
no  flames  have  been  feenf  but  the  mouniaio  cants  a obdinacy  and  contempt  of  thofe  who  treat  them  with 


condant  fmokc. 

'»  Kamtchatka  is  divided  by  the  Rudians  into  four  dl* 


genilenefs.  • 

Although  irv  outward  appenrance  they  rcfemble 


drifis;  and  the  goreromcni  of  the  whole  is  dependent  the  other  inhabiUnts  of  Siberia,  yet  the  Kamtchat- 
upon,  and  fubjcA  to,  the  ir^e^ioit  of  the  chancery  of  kans  did'er  in  this,  that  their  faces  are  ant  fa  long  as- 
Ochotfle.  The  whole  Ruman  force  flatloncd  in  this  the  other  Stberianst  their  checks  fland  more  out,  their 
piniofula  amounts  to  bo  more  than  300  men.  The  teeih^arc  thick,  their  mouth  targe,  their  (latuie  muU 


prefent  population  of  Kamtchatka  is  very  fmall,  a- 
monnting  to  fcarcc  4COO  fouls.  1 ormcrly  the  iniiabi< 
tants  were  more  numerous;  but  in  1768,  the  fmall- 
pox  carried  off  5368  perfon*.  There  arc  now  only  a. 
bout  7C0  males  in  the  whole  pcninfula  who  are  tribu- 


dliiig,  and  their  Ihoulders  hroud,  particukrij  thole 
people  who  iuhabit  the  fea*coafl, 

Before  the  Ruflian  cor-'^ucil,  they  lived  in  perfeft- 
freedom,  having  no  chief,  being  fubjed  to  no  law,  nol% 
paying  any  taxes ; the  old  men,  or  thofe  who  were  re» 


tary,  and  few  more  than  100  in  the  neighbouring  markable  fur  ilteir  bravery,  beariug  the  principal 


iflands,  called  the  Kuril  Jjitj,  w ho  are  fubjeCt  t^iulBa. 
The  fixed  annual  tribute  coafiffs  in  279  fables,  v ^ 
red  foxes,  50  fea*otten  with  a dam,  and  38  cub  ot- 


ihority  in  their  riilages,  though  none  had  any  right  to 
command  or  inflict  punifhrocnt. 

Their  manner  of  livirrg  it  fluvenly  to  tire  lafl  degree: 

.1 __.1V  *i_  t ». •• . -I  • 


ters-  All  furs  exported  from  Kamtchatka  pay  a duty  they  never  waih  ihclr  hands  nor  face,  nor  cut  their 
of  to  frrftnt.  to  the  crown;  the  tenth  part  of  the  nails;  they  rat  out  of  the  fante  di(h  with  the  dugs,  # 
cargoes  bought  ff'om  the  neigbbuurlng  iflandt  k alfo  which  they  never  tiOLfli ; lliey  never  comb  their  beads, 
delivered  into  the  cufloms.  but  both  men  and  women  plait  their  hair  in  two  locka. 

The  natives  of  Kamtchatka  are  aa  wild  as  the  couo*  binding  tbe  ends  with  fmall  ropes.  When  any  hair 
try  itfcif.  Some  of  them  have  no  6xed  habitations,  flans  out,  they  few  it  with  threads  to  make  it  lie 
but  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of  eJofe  ; by  this  means  they  have  fuch  a quantity  of. 
rein-deer;  others  have  fettled  habitations,  and  reflde  lice,  that  they  can  fcripe  them  off  by  handfuls,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  tbe  rivers  and  the  Ihore  of  (be  they  are  nafly  enough  even  to  cat  them.  Thofe  that 
Peiifchinlka  fea,  Hring  upon  flfli  and  fei-animals,  and  have  not  natural  hair  fulHcient,  wear  falfe  locks,  fome- 
fuch  herbs  as  grow  upon  the  (horc  : the  former  dwell  times  as  much  ae  weigh  10  pounds,  which  makes  tbeifr 
in  huts  covered  with  deer-ikina ; the  Utter  in  pUccs  beads  look  like  a haycock. 

dug  out  of  the  eaith  ; both  In  a very  barbarous  man*  They  pUce  their  chief  happinefs  in  idlenefs,  andl 
ner.  Their  difpofltions  and  tempers  are  rough ; and  fatisfying  their  natural  lull  and  appetites ; which  la- 
the^ are  entirely  ignorant  of  letters  or  religion.  The  dine  them  to  fmging,  dancing,  and  reUting  of  love-flo* 

Datives  are  divided  into  three  different  peo^,  namely,  ries;  and  they  think  it  more  #Ii^ible  to  die  ihao  to 
the  Kamtehatkans,  Koreki,  and  Kuriles,  The  Kamt*  Jead  a difagreeabk^fe  ; which  opiruon  often  leads  them 
chatkans  live  upon  the  foutli  Gde  of  the  promontory  to  felf -murder.  This  was  fo  common  after  tlic  con* 
of  Kamtchatka:  the  Koreki  inhabit  the  northern  parts  ouefl,  thst  the  Ruffians  had  great  difficulty  to  put  aiumindi* 
on  the  coafl  of  the  Penchinfka  fea,  and  round  the  caff*  nop  to  it.  They  have  no  notion  of  riches,  fame,  orn«<i  to  ^ 
«m  ocean  slmofl  to  the  river  Anadir,  whofe  mouth  hoaour  ; therefore  covetouCoefs,  ambition,  aad  pride, 

1m  in  that  ocean  almofl  io  68^  N.  I>at. : the  Ku-  are  unknown  among  them.  Or  the  other  hand,  they 
inhabit  the  iilandt  in  that  fea,  reaching  as  far  are  carelefs,  luftful,  and  cruel:  thefe  vices  occafloa 
at  thofe  of  Japan.  Tbe  Kamtehatkans  liave  ibis  par*  frequeot  quarrels  sod  wars  among  them,  fometimes 
ticuUr  cuRom,  that  they  endeavour  to  give  everr  thing  with  their  neighbours,  not  from  a deftre  of  increafing 
a rume  in  tbeir  language  which  may  exprefs  the  pro-  their  power,  but  from  fome  other  caufes ; fuch  aa  the 
perty  of  it;  but  if  they  do  iK>t  underfland  the  thing  carryin|{  off  their  provifions,  or  rather  tbeir  girls, 
quite  well  thcmfclves,  then  they  take  a name  from  which  is  frequently  pra^ifed  as  the  moft  fumniary  me- 
lome  foreign  language,  which  perhapa  has  no  relation  thod  of  procuring  a wife.  Tbeir  trade  is  almoll  en* 
to  the  thing  itfcif ; as,  for  example,  they  call  a prieff  tlrcly  contined  to  procuring  the  immediate  ncceflarics 
io^hogt  ^caufe  probably  they  hear  him  ufe  tbe  word  and  conveniences  of  life.  They  fell  the  Koreki  fa- 
"God;*' bread  they  call  that  is,  bits,  fox  and  white  dog-ikins,  dried  muflirooma,  and 

Ruman  n>ot ; and  thus  of  fcveral  Aber  words  to  which  the  like,  in  exchange  for  deaths  made  of  deer-fleins 
• L I - a ^ _.L-_  L- 1 j tt._  .. j_ y-A  • » 


tbeir  language  is  a flranger. 


and  other  hides.  Their  domrflic  trade  confiflt  in  dogs, 


It  appears  probable,  that  the  Kamtehatkans  lived  boats,  diflies,  troughs,  nets,  hemp,  yam,  and  prgvi- 
formerly  in  Mungalia  beyond  the  river  Amur,  and  fions : and  this  kind  of  barter  is  carried  on  under  a 


made  one  people  with  the  MungaU;  wh^  is  farther  great  fhow  of  friendlhip;  for  when  one  wants  uy 
coahrmed  by  the  foUowinK  obfeivniioDf,Tuch  as  the  thing  that  another  has,  he  goes  freely  to  vilit  him,  aU 
Kamtehatkao  having  fevenu  word*  common  to  the  Muji-  without  toy  cocraoDj  makes  koowu  his  wants,  al- 
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though  perhaps  he  never  had  any  tcquamUnce  with 
him  ^Tore  ; the  hoft  is  obliged  to  behave  according  to 
the  cudom  of  the  country,  and  give  bis  gueft  what  he 
has  occaQon  for  j but  be  may  afterwards  return  the 
eiht,  and  muft  be  recctvtd  in  the  fame  manner.  They 
fill  almort  evtry  place  in  heaven  and  earth  with  diffe- 
rent fpirits,  and  offci  them  facrificcs  tjpon  every  ooca- 
fion.  Some  carry  little  idols  about  them,  or  have  them 
placed  ill  their  dwtllinga;  but  with  regard  to  God, 
they  not  only  neglect  to  wor/lifp  him,  but  in  cafe  of 
troubles  and  misfortunes  they  curfe  and  blafpheme 
him. 

It  ta  very  dlvertin^j  to  fee  them  attempt  to  reckon 
abiivc  ten;  for  having  reckoned  the  fingasof  both 
bauds,  they  clafp  thrm  together,  which  lignlitet  ten  ; 
then  they  ^g*n  with  their  toes,  and  count  to  twenty  j 
after  which  they  are  quite  confounded,  and  cry.  Met- 
cha  ? ih^t  i«.  Where  (hail  1 lake  more  ? They  reckon 
ten  mouths  in  the  year,  fame  of  which  are  longer  and 
foine  (hortcr  ; for  tlity  do  not  divide  them  by  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  but  by  the  order  of  particular 
occurrences  that  happen  in  thofe  regions  They  com- 
monly dis'iJe  our  year  into  (wo,  fn  that  winter  is  one 
year  and  fiimmer  another : the  fummer  year  begins 
in  May,  and  the  winter  in  November.  They  do  not 
dillinguilh  the  days  hy  any^  particular  appellation,  nor 
form  them  into  week)  or  months,  nor  yet  know  how 
many  days  are  in  the  month  or  year  They  mark 
their  epochs  by  fojpe  reDmrkablc  thing  or  other  1 fuch 
as  the  arrival  of  the  Ruffians,  or  the  drtl  expedition 
to  Kamtchatka. 

♦ If  any  one  kills  another,  he  is  to  be  killed  hy  the 
relations  of  the  perfon  (lain.  Tiicy  bum  the  hands  of 
people  who  have  been  frequently  caught  in  theft  t but 
for  the  hrll  offence  the  ihief  mud  rcllore  what  he 
hath  flolcn,  and  live  alone  in  folitude,  without  expe^tV 
ing  the  aflitlance  of  others.  They  never  have  any  dif- 
putes  about  their  land  or  tiieir  huts,  every  one  having 
land  and  w-ater  more  than  fulkt-ient  for  bis  wants. 
They  think  themfelve*  the  happietl  people  in  the  world, 
and  look  upon  the  Riiflnns  w*bo  arc  fettled  among 
them  with  contempt.  However,  this  notion  begins  to 
change  : for  the  (4d  people  who  are  con6nned  ia  their 
cuttoms  drop  off ; and  the  young  ones  being  converted 
to  the  Chriftian  religion,  adopt  the  cultoms  of  tbe 
Ruffians,  and  defpife  the  barbarity  and  fuperilitioo  of 
their  anceffors. 

In  every  ottrog  or  large  village,  by  order  of  her 
imperial  majeffy,  is  appointed  a chief,  who  is  foie 
judge  in  all  caufes  except  thofe  of  life  and  death  ; and 
Dot  only  thofe  chiefs,  but  even  tlw  common  people, 
have  their  chapels  for  worihtp.  Schools  arc  alfo  e- 
rcAcd  in  almnff  every  village,  to  which  the  Kamtchat- 
kans  fend  their  children  with  great  pleafure : by  this 
means  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  barbarity  will  be  in  a 
(bort  time  rootrd  out  from  amongtl  tlvem. 

Under  the  name  of  oJirDgt  is  underllood  every  ha- 
bitation confiffing  ef  one  or  more  huts,  all  furrounded 

• by  an  earthen  wall  or  pallfado.— The  huts  are  built 
in  the  following  manner  : they  dig  a hole  in  the  earth 
about  five  feet  deep,  the  breadth  and  length  propor- 
tioned  to  the  number  of  people  dcfigoed  to  live  in  it. 
In  the  middle  of  this  hole  they  plant  four  thick  woo- 
den piUarii  o^r  thefe  they  lay  balks,  upon  which 


they  form  the  roof  or  ceiling,  leaving  in  the  middle  aKam-Ast* 
fquarc  opening  which  fervea  them  fir  a window  and 
chimney  ( this  they  cover  with  graft  and  earth,  fo  ’ 
that  the  outward  appearance  is  like  a round  hillock  ; 
but  within  they  arc  an  oblong  fquarc,  with  the 
fire  in  one  of  the  long  (ides  of  the  fqiure  : be* 
tween  the  pillars  round  the  walls  of  their  huts  they 
make  benches,  upon  which  eacli  family  lies  fcpvatclyj 
but  on  that  fide  oppolite  to  the  6r^  there  are  no 
bcnfhi*8,  it  being  defigned  for  their  kitchen  furniture, 
in  which  they  drefs  their  viduals  for  (hcmfclves  and 
dogs.  In  thofe  huts  where  there  arc  no  benches,  there 
are  Ivallu  laid  upon  the  (lf>or,  and  coveted  with  mats. 

I’hty  adorn  the  walls  of  their  huts  with  mats  made  of 
grafs.  I'hcy  enter  their  huts  by  Udders,  commonly 
pl4ced  near  the  (ire  hearth  j fo  that,  when  they  arc 
heating  their  iiuts,  the  (lcp4  of  the  Uddei  become  fo 
hut,  and  the  rmolce  fo  thick,  tlut  it  is  almoft  impof* 
fible  for  a Urungcr  to  go  up  or  down  without  being 
burnt,  and  even  Aifled  to  death  ; but  the  natives  find 
no  ddficulty  in  it  } and  ihotigh  they  can  only  fix  their 
too  on  the  Aeps  of  lire  ladder,  they  mount  like  fquip* 
rels ; nor  do  the  women  hefitate  to  go  through  thla 
frooke  w'ith  their  children  upon  their  (boulders,  tliough 
there  is  another  opening  through  which  the  women  are 
allowed  to  psfs ; but  if  any  man  pretend  to  do  the 
fame,  he  would  be  laughed  at.  The  Kamtchatkana 
live  in  thefe  huts  all  the  winter,  after  which  they  go 
into  others  called  AaAjfj/i/.*  thefe  ferve  them  not  only 
to  live  in  during  the  (ummer,  but  al(b  for  magazines. 

They  are  made  in  the  following  manner ; nine  pillars, 
about  two  fathoms  long,  or  more,  are  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  bound  together  with  balks  laid  over  them, 
which  they  cover  with  rodi,  and  over  all  lay  grafs, 
fallening  fpars,  and  a round  (harp  roof  at  top,  which 
they  cover  with  bramble,  and  thatch  wiih  giafs.  They 
fiiften  the  lower  ends  of  the  fpars  to  the  balks  with 
ropes  and  thongs,  and  have  a door  on  each  fide,  one 
direc'Uy  oppofiic  to  the  other.  They  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  kind  of  huts  to  keep  their  hih,  &c.  till  winter 
comes  on,  when  they  can  more  cafily  re.'nove  it  t and 
this  without  any  guard,  only  taking  away  the  Udders. 

If  thefe  buildings  were  not  fo  high,  the  wild  beads 
would  undoubtedly  plunder  them ; fur  ootwiihtlaad* 
ing  all  their  precaution,  the  bears  fometimes  climb  up 
and  force  their  way  into  their  magazines,  efpcciatly  in 
the  harvcil,  when  the  ti(h  and  berries  begin  to  grow 
fcarcc. 

The  foiuhem  Kamtehatkans  commonly  build  their 
vlllagea  in  thick  woods  and  other  places  which  are  na- 
turally (Iroog,  not  lefs  than  20  verfts  from  the  Tea  } 
and  their  fummer  habitations  are  near  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  ; but  thofe  who  live  upoa  the  Penfehimka 
fea  and  the  cadern  ocean  biiild  their  rllUgci  very 
near  the  (horc.  'Phey  look  upon  that  river  near  which  • 
their  vlUage  Is  ktuated  as  the  iuberitaoce  of  their 
tribe. 

In  order  to  kindle  fire,  they  ufe  a board  of  diy  Method  of 
wood  with  round  holes  in  the  Tides  of  it,  and  a fmall  kindling 
round  Aick ; this  they  rub  in  a hole  till  it  takes  fire 
and  ioAcad  of  tinder  they  ufe  dry  grafs  beat  foft, 

Thefe  inllrumeals  are  held  in  fuch  cAcem  by  tbe  Kaim* 
chatkani,  that  they  arc  never  without  them,  and  they 
value  them  more  than  our  Reels  and  fiiuta ; but  they 
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are  cxctfGvtly  fond  of  iioo  Imlrumcnta,  focb  a*  hatch* 
hnires,  or  r.ctdica  : at  the  firft  atrival  of  the 

‘ ’ Runjans,  a piece  of  broken  iron  wa«  looked  upon  as  a 

great  prefent;  and  ceen  no^  they  receive  it  with 
thanlcfuluefs,  fimliitg  efe  for  the  lev:!  frugment,  either 
to  point  their  arrows  or  mike  darts*  which  they  do 
by  hammering  itouicoldbeta^een  two  Honei.  As  fame 
of  then  delight  iu  war.  the  Il»nian  mcrchsnu  are  for* 
bid  to  fell  them  any  warlike  indrumentt : but  they  arc 
ingenious  enough  to  nuke  fpeariand  arrows  out  of  the 
iron  pots  and  kettles  which  they  buy  ; and  they  are  fa 
dexterous,  when  the  eye  of  a netdic  breaks,  as  to  make 
a new  eye,  which  they  will  repeat  until  uoihidg  re* 
mains  but  the  point. 

Coiflroc-  'rhe  Kamtidiitkans  make  their  boats  of  poplar- 

’Ueir^btia',  wood  ( but  the  Kuriles  not  having  any  wood  of  their 

' ‘own,  make  ufe  of  what  11  thrown  on  more  by  the  Tea, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  come  from  the  coads  of  Japan, 
China,  or  America.  The  northern  inhabitanls  of 
Kamtchatka,  the  fettled  Korcki  and  Ti'chukotlkoi, 
for  want  of  prnpi-r timber  and  pUnk,  rrtakc  their  b<>ats 
of  the  dcins  of  fra  animals.  They  few  the  pieces  to* 
gether  with  whales  beards,  and  caulk  them  with  mofs 
or  nettles  beat  fmall.  I'hefe  boats  bold  two  perfoos ; 
one  of  whidi  firs  in  the  prow,  and  the  other  in  the 
ilern.  They  puih  them  agaiufi  the  llicam  «iih  poles, 
which  is  attended  with  great  trouble:  when  the  cur* 
rent  is  llroog,  they  can  fcarccty  advance  two  feet  in 
ten  minutes  ; notwlthilandlng  which,  they  will  oory 
thefe  boats,  fully  loaded  fometimes  to  verlls,  and 
when  the  dream  is  not  ver)-  ftrong,  even  30  or  40 
verfls-  The  larger  boat4  cairy  30  or  40  p3od  ; when 
the  goods  are  cot  very  heavy,  they  Uy  them  upon  a 
float  or  bridge  refling  upon  two  boats  joined  toge* 
ihcr-  'I’hey  ufe  thi-*  method  in  tranfporting  their 
prorifions  down  the  dream,  and  alfo  to  and  from  the 
iflands. 

^fOwir  Their  cloaths  for  the  mod  part  arc  made  of  the 

«Wtba.  Heins  of  deer,  dogs,  fcveral  fra  and  land  animals,  and 
even  of  the  tkins  of  birds,  thofe  of  didereni  animals 
being  frequently  joined  in  the  fame  garment.  They 
make  the  upper  garment  after  two  falhiont ; fome- 
tlmcft  cutting  the  fklrts  all  of  an  equal  length,  and 
fumetimr,  leaving  them  long  behind  in  form  of  a train, 
wlili  wide  fleeves  of  a length  to  come  dowm  below  the 
knee,  and  a hucxl  or  caul  behind,  which  in  bad  wea- 
ther they  put  over  (heir  heads  below  their  caps;  the 
opening  above  is  only  targe  enough  to  let  their  heads 
pafs : they  few  the  /kins  of  dogs  feet  round  this  open- 
ing, with  which  they  cover  tlieir  faces  in  cold  dormy 
W’cathcr ; and  round  their  Ikirts  and  Heeves  they  put 
a border  of  w'hite  dog-fkin  ; upon  their  backs  they  few 
the  fmall  Hireds  of  (kins  of  dificrent  colours.  They 
comnQ'mly  wear  two  coats;  the  under  coat  {with  the 
hair-fide  inwards,  the  other  fide  being  dyed  with  al- 
der ; and  the  upper  with  the  hair  outwards.  Ft>r  the 
upper  garment  they  choofc  black,  white,  or  fpcjckled 
(kins,  ihcdiatr  of  which  is  mod  edeemed  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  colour. 

- Men  and  women  without  didin^ion  ufe  the  above- 
fnentioned  garments,  their  drtfs  only  differing  in  their 
under  cloathing  and  in  the  covering  of  their  feet  and 
legs.  The  women  have  an  under-garment,  which  they 
commonly  wear  at  home  in  the  houfe,  confiding  of  a 
lireechet  and  waidcoat  fewed  together.  The  breeches 


are  wide  like  tholk  of  the  Dutch  Hsippers,  and  tie  be-Ksm-dau 
low  the  knee  ; the  wzidcoat  is  wide  above,  and  drawn 
round  with  a firing.  The  fummer  habits  are  made  of 
dreffed  (kins  without  hair:  their  w’intergartnent  is 
made  of  dvcr  or  flonc-ram  fkins  with  the  hair  on.  The 
undreff  or  hcmfihold  habit  of  the  men  is  a girdle 
of  leather  with  a bag  btforc,  and  likewife  a leathern 
apron  to  cover  them  behind  ; thefe  girdles  are  fewrd 
with  hair  of  different  colours.  The  Kamtchiikans  ufed 
futmcity  to  gu  a hunting  aodfifhing  during  the  fum- 
mer in  this  drefs ; but  now  this  falhton  is  changed, 
and  they  wear  li.nen  fliirts,  which  they  buy  from  the 
Hufiians. 

The  covering  of  their  feet  aoJ  legs  is  made  of  (kins 
of  difTcrenl  forts:  in  the  fummer-time,  during  the 
rains  they  wear  the  (kina  of  feal  with  the  hair  out- 
wards; but  their  moil  common  covering  is  the  (kin  of 
the  legs  of  the  rein-decr,  and  fumetimes  of  the  legs 
of  other  bcalls,  the  Ihaggicft  they  can  find,  to  preferve 
them  againft  the  cold.  But  the  bufkliit  which  both 
the  Coflacs  and  Kamtehatkans  ufe  in  their  fined  drefs, 
aie  made  in  the  following  manner : the  folc  is  of  while 
feal  (kin,  the  upper  part  of  white  fine  leather,  the  hind 
quarters  of  white  dog  (kin  ; what  comes  round  the 
kgj  is  of  drtfied  leather  or  dyed  feahikin  ; the  upper 
parts  are  embroidered.  Thefe  bulkins  arc  fo  extraor- 
dinary, that  if  a bachelor  ia  obferved  to  wear  them, 
he  is  immediauly  concluded  to  be  upon  a fchcinc  of 
court  (hip. 

__  They  wear  the  fame  fort  of  caps  as  the  people  of 
Yakutlki.  In  furamer  they  have  a fort  of  hata  of  birch 
bark  lied  about  their  head.  The  Kuriles  ufe  in  the 
fummer-time  caps  made  of  plaited  graf*.  The  womens 
head  drefs  is  the  perukes  that  wc  formerly  mentioned  ; 
and  thefe  were  fo  dear  to  them,  that  when  they  came 
to  be  Cbridians  they  were  with  difficulty  prevadcvl 
upon  to  quit  this  drefs  for  one  more  decent : however, 
at  prefent,  round  the  Rufs  fettlements,  all  is  enetr  ly 
changed,  the  women  wearing  fliirts,  rufflvs,  w.itU 
coats,  caps,  and  ribbands ; which  change  nobody  now 
complains  of  except  the  very  nld  people.  The  women 
do  all  their  work  in  mittins  ; they  formcily  never  wath- 
ed  their  faces,  but  now  they  ufe  both  white  and  red 
paint  s for  while  paint  they  make  ufe  of  a rotten 
wood  ; and  for  red  a fca  plant,  which  they  boil  in 
fears  fat,  and  rubbing  their  checks  with  it,  make  them 
very  red.  They  drefs  moft  in  the  winter  time,  cfpe- 
cially  when  they  either  receive  or  pay  vifits. 

The  common  cloaths  for  a Kamtchatkan  and  his  fa- 
mily will  not  coft  him  Icfs  than  too  rubbles  j for  the 
coat  fed  worded  (lockings,  which  coft  in  Rulfiv  20 
kupeeks,  cannot  be  bought  here  for  Icfs  than  a ruble  > 
and  all  other  things  arc  fold  in  the  fame  proportiim. 

The  Kuriles  arc  more  able  to  buy  good  cloaths  than 
the  Kamtehatkans  ; for  they  can  purchafe  few  one  fea- 
beaver  as  much  as  the  Ksmtchatksns  can  for  twenty 
foxes ; aod  one  beaver  cofts  the  Kuriles  no  more  trou- 
ble than  five  foxes  do  the  Kamichilkans ; for  he  raufl 
be  a good  hunter  who  catches  more  than  ten  foaei  in 
the  winter  ; and  a Kurile  thinks  himfclf  unlucky  if  be 
doth  not  catch  three  beaverx  in  the  fcafoo  ; befides 
which,  great  numbers  are  thiown  upon  the  (horc  by 
ftom^. 

The  Kamtehatkans  divide  thdr  (i(h  into  fix  parts : Their  ^ 
the  fides  and  tail  are  hung  up  to  dry  ; the  back  and 
3 thinner 


KimfcUt-  thinner  part  of  tlic  belly  ire  prepared  apsrt»  ami  gc-  tertainmentf,  called  fHngat  which  they  make  bypennd.  Kamtefc^- 

ncrally  dried  over  the  fire  ; the  head  Ji  Uid  to  four  in  inj;{  all  fort*  of  different  loota  and  berries,  with  the  ad-  ^ 

^ “ pita,  and  then  they  eat  it  like  fait  fith,  and  ctlcem  It  diiiuo  of  caviar,  and  whale  and  feal’a  fat.  • • 

much,  though  the  ftink  ii  fuch  that  a ftrangcr  cannot  Before  the  conquefl,  they  feldom  ufed  any  thin^ 
bear  it ; the  ribs  and  the  ffcfh  which  remain  upon  them  fur  drink  but  plaiu  water,  uiilefs  when  they  made 

they  hang  up  and  dry,  and  afterwanl#  pound  foi  ufc  \ merry  ; then  they  drank  water  which  had  flood  fome 

the  larger  bones  they  likewife  dry  for  food  for  their  time  upon  inunirootni.  At  prefent  they  drink  fpiiita 

doge : in  this  rranner  all  thefc  different  people  prepare  as  fail  as  the  kufliant.  After  dinner  they  drink  wa- 

the  yokola,  which  is  the  principal  food,  or,  one  may  ter  : and  when  the^  go  to  bed  at  night,  fet  a vcflcl  of 

fay,  boufchold  bread  } and  they  cat  It  for  the  mofl  pait  water  by  (hem,  with  the  addition  of  foow  or  ice  t« 

dry.  keep  it  cold,  and  always  drink  it  up  before  morning. 

Their  fecond  favourite  food  i*  caviar,  or  the  roes  In  the  winter-time,  they  amufe  thttmVlvcs  frequently 
of  fiih,  which  they  prepare  three  different  way*.  They  by  throwing  handfuls  of  fnow  into  their  mouth*  2 and 
dry  the  roc  whole  in  the  air ; or  lake  it  out  of  the  flein  the  bridegroom*,  who  work  with  the  lathers  of  their 
which  invelopc*  it,  and  fpreadtng  It  upon  a bed  of  future  btide*,  hnd  it  tbeir  hardefl  ulk  to  provide  fnow 
graft,  dry  it  before  the  fire  ; or,  laflly,  make  m!U  of  for  the  family  in  fummer-lime  } for  they  muil  bring  it 
it  with  the  leaves  of  grafs,  which  they  alfo  dry.  They  from  the  higbefl  hills  be  the  weather  what  it  will, 
never  lake  a journey  or  go  to  hunting  without  dry  otherwife  they  would  never  be  forgiven. 
caviar;  and  if  a Kamtehatkan  haa  a pound  of  this,  'Hie  Kiratchatkans  commonly  travel  io  fledges  MethL] 
be  can  fubfift  without  any  other  provifion  a great  drawn  by  dog*.  The  animals  ufed  for  this  purpofe**’*''^^*‘”Jf 
while:  for  every  birch  and  alder  tree  fumiflici  him  differ  very  little  from  the  common  houfe  dog* ; ibey**^'^*" 

with  bark,  which  with  his  dried  caviar  make*  him  are  of  a middling  fize,  of  various  colour*,  thou  >h  there 

an  agreeable  meal ; but  they  cannot  eat  either  fepa-  feem  to  be  more  white,  black,  and  grey,  than  of  any 
ratcly,  for  the  caviar  (licks  like  glue  to  the  teeth  ; and  other.  In  travelling,  they  make  ulc  of  thofe  that  are 
It  is  almott  impoflible  to  fwalbw  the  bark,  chewed  caflrated,  and  generally  yoke  four  to  a fledge.  Tiuy 
ever  fo  long  by  itftlf.  There  is  ftill  a fourth  method,  drive  and  direct  their  dog*  with  a crooked  flick  about 
which  both  Kamtehatkan*  and  Koreki  life  in  prepa-  four  feet  long,  which  they  fomeiime*  adorn  with  dif-  « 

ring  their  caviar : the  firfl  having  covered  the  b^tom  ferent  coloured  lliongs ; this  is  looked  upon  as  a great 
of  a pit  with  grafs,  they  throw  the  frclh  caviar  into  piece  of  finery.  They  drive  their  fledge  fitting  upon 
it,  and  leave  it  there  to  grow  four : the  Koreki  lie  their  right  fide,  with  their  feet  hanging  down ; for  it 
theirs  in  bags,  and  leave  it  to  four  ; this  i*  clleemcd  would  be  looked  upon  as  a diTgraoc  for  a man  to  fit 
their  mod  delicate  dilh.  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  fledge,  or  to  make  ufc  of 

There  it  a third  fort  of  diet,  called  by  the  Kami-  tny  perfon  to  drive  him,  nobody  doing  this  but  the 
chatkans  cbu^rili,  which  Is  prepared  in  this  manner  : women.  It  is  very  difficult  to  travel  in  thefe  fledges ; 

in  their,hui8,  over  the  fire-place,  they  make  a bridge  for  unlefs  a man  keep*  the  cxa£tcll  balance,  hr  it 
of  flakes,  upon  which  they  lay  a heap  of  fifli,  which  liable  every  raomeai  from  the  height  and  narrownef* 
remains  there  until  the  hut  becomes  as  warm  as  a bag-  of  them  to  be  overtuined  : in  a rugged  road  this 
nio.  If  there  is  no  great  ihicknefs  of  filh,  one  fire  would  be  very  dangerous,  a*  the  dug*  never  flop  till- 
fcn.es  to  drefs  it  ; but  fometlmes  they  are  obliged  to  they  come  to  fome  houfe,  or  arc  entangled  by  fome- 
make  two,  thiec,  or  more  fires.  Fifli  dreffed  in  this  thing  upon  the  road ; cfpccidlly  in  going  down  ftcep 
manner  i*  half  roafled,  half  fmoaked,  but  has  a very  hills,  when  they  run  with  all  their  force,  and  aie 
agreeable  tatte,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  btft  of  all  fcarcely  to  be  kept  in  j for  which  reafen,  ia  dtfeend- 
the  Kamtehatkan  cookery  : for  the  whole  juice  and  fat  ing  any  great  declivity,  they  unyoke  all  the  dog*  cx- 
i*  prepared  with  a gradual  heat,  and  kept  in  by  the  cepl  one,  and  lead  them  foftly  down.  They  likewife 
fltin,  from  which  they  may  when  done  enough  be  walk  up  hill*  ; for  it  is  a*  much  as  the  dogs  can  do  to 
cafily  feparated  ; and  a*  fooa  a*  it  i*  thu*  dreff-d,  drag  i.p  the  fledge  empty.  After  a deep  fnow,  be- 
they  take  out  the  guts,  and  fpread  the  body  upon  a fore  it  has  been  hardened  by  a froft,  there  i«  no  tra- 
mal  to  dry : this  they  afterwards  break  fmall,  and  put-  veiling  with  dogs  till  a road  be  made,  which  is  effec- 


ting it  into  bags,  carry  it  along  with  them  for  pro 
fli'u,  eating  it  like  the  yokoU. 


led  by  a man  going  before  upon  fnow  ffioc*,  whom 
they  call  brvJoKyiiitu  The  fnow-fhoes  arc  made  bf 


The  Kamtehatkan*  have  a difh  wliich  they  efteem  two  thin  board*,  feparated  in  the  middle,  bound  to- 
very  much,  called  hai^ul.*  It  ii  fifli  laid  to  giow  four  gether  at  the  ends,  and  with  the  fore  part  bent  a 
in  pits;  and  though  the  fmcll  of  It  is  intolerable,  little  upuards.  ’I'he  brodovfhika,  having  one  of  thefe 
yet  the  Kamtehatkan  efleem  it  a peifume.  Thiv  fifh  ftme*  upon  each  foot,  leaves  the  dogs  and  fltdgc,  and 
fometime*  rots  fo  much  in  the  pits,  that  they  canrrot  going  on  clear*,  the  road  fur  fome  way  j then  letum- 
take  it  out  without  ladles ; in  which  cafe  indeed  they  ing,  lead*  forward  the  dog*  and  fledge  fo  far  as  the 
ufc  it  for  feeding  thetr  dogs.  road  is  made  ; a method  which  he  znufl  continue  till 

A*  for  the  flefh  of  land  and  the  larger  fca  animals,  he  comes  to  fc«nc  dwelling-hocfc-  This  i*  very  Ubo- 
they  boil  it  in  their  troughs  with  Icvcral  different  rious  ; and  it  happens  fo  often,  that  no  driver  ever  fet* 
kerbs  and  roots;  the  broth  they  drink  out  of  ladle*  out  without  hi*  fnow-fhoe*.  When  a ftorm  of  drivco 
and  bowl*,  and  the  meat  they  take  out  iipoo  boards,  fnow  rurptife*  them,  they  arc  obliged  with  all  hafle  to 
and  eat  in  their  hands..  The  whale  and  fca-horfe  fat  feck  the  fhcltcr  of  fome  wood,  and  flay  there  as  long 
tkq-^  alfo  boil  with  root*.  as  the  tempdl  lafts,  which  fometime*  i*  a whole  week. 

There  is  a principal  difli  at  all  their  fcafti  aod  cn-  If  they  ar«  a large  coispaoy,  they  dig  a |vUcc  fo^ 

themffelvr*  « 
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KuoUhat  tbemrelvn  andrr  the  fnow»  and  cover  the  entrf  with 
wood  or  bramble*.  Sointtlmcs  they  bide  ihcmfcWea 
• ' ' * in  cavcf  or  hold  of  ihe  earth,  wrapping  iWmfcIvea  up 
in  their  furs ; and  when  thus  covered,  they  move  or 
turn  ihemfclvcs  with  the  grealctl  caution  krt  they 
fhould  throw  off  the  fnow,  for  under  that  they  lit*  as 
warm  as  to  their  common  huts : they  only  require  a 
breathing  place  ; but  their  cloatlii  mull  not  be  tight 
or  hard  girt  about  them,  for  tlien  the  cold  is  infuffer- 
able.  Another  danger  attending  travellers  is,  that  in 
the  ferereft  froft  fevcral  rivets  are  not  quite  frozen 
over  t and  as  the  roads  for  the  moil  part  be  clofe  upon 
the  rivers,  the  hanks  being  very  ilcep,  fcarce  a year 
yaffes  without  many  being  drowned.  A difagreeablc 
^ circumilance  alfo  to  th^ic  wlio  travel  in  theTe  parts, 
is'their  fomclimcs  being  obliged  to  pafs  through  cop- 
fes,  where  they  run  the  rifk  of  having  their  eyes 
feratched  out  or  their  bmbs  broken;  for  the  dogs 
always  run  moft  violently  in  the  worll  roads,  and,  to 
free  ibemfelve*,  very  often  ovcrtnrn  their  driver.  The 
bed  travelling  is  in  the  month  of  March  or  April, 
when  the  £nu«r  it  turned  hard  or  frotsen  a little  at 
top  ; however,  iberc  is  ftill  this  inconvenience  attend- 
ing It,  that  fometimes  travellers  arc  obliged  to  lodge 
two  or  three  nights  tn  defert  places ; and  it  is  difhcult 
to  prevail  upon  the  Kamicbatkaas  to  make  a hre  ci* 
.thcr  for  warming  tbtmfeives  or  drefllng  visuals,  as 
they  and  tbeir  dogs  cat  dried  h(h,  and  find  tliemfelve*  fo 
warm  wrapped  in  their  furs,  that  they  want  no  other 
heat  ; nay,  all  the  people  of  this  climate  bear  cold  fo 
well,  that  they  flccp  m the  open  air  as  found  asulbcrs 
in  a w*arm  bed,  and  awake  next  morning  pcrfeflly  te- 
freflied  and  alert.  Tins  feems  to  be  fo  natural  to  all 
Iicic,  that  fame  of  ihtm  have  been  fecn  to  lie  down 
with  their  l>acks  uncovered  againft  a fire,  and  notwlth- 
flaodiag  the  fire  has  been  burnt  out  long  before  mom- 
iog,  they  continued  to  deep  on  vuy  comfortably,  and 
without  any  inconvenience. 

Ijlitmli  in  the  Sea  t>f  Kamtcmjtxj.  So  many  of 
thefe  have  been  difeovered  by  the  Ruffians,  that  the 
exiffence  of  almofi  a continued  chain  ofiflands  between 
the  continents  of  Afia  and  America  is  now  rendered 
extremely  probable.  Many  further  difcovcrics  of  great 
importance  to  fcienct,  however,  remain  yet  to  be  made. 
The  principal  {(lands  a1rca<ly  known  arc  the  Kuril  iHes, 
.whicu  ftrcich  fouthwefi  towards  the  coafU  of  China  or 
Japan,  and  arc  almofl  uninhabited  ; thofc  called  /?rrr* 
Cffper  \jlafidt,  the  Aleutian  ifles,  and  Fox- 
idand*.  or  lie  almod  directly  eaft,  ftrctch- 

irfg  nearly  to  230**  of  longitude  call  fiom  Ferro.  The 
iirfi  proje^  of  making  difcoverles  in  that  tempefiuous 
fca  whicli  lies  between  Kamtclutka  and  America  was 
fet  on  foot  by  I’cter  the  Great  of  Ruffia.  Captains 
Bee  ring  anil  'Ffebirikoff  were  employed  in  the  under- 
taking ; the  former  of  wliom  was  Ihipwrrcked  and  died 
on  the  ifland  winch  is  ftill  called  by  his  name.  At  this 
lies  at  no  great  diftance  from  Kamtchatka,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  latter  fuon  ventured  over  to  it,  as  the  fca- 
otters  and  other  animals  of  tliat  kind  were  accuftomed 
to  rtfort  thither  in  great  numbers. 

^ Mednoi  Oftroff,  or  Copper-ifland,  which  Hes  in  fuU 

aflardde*  Bcering's  ifland,  was  next  vifited.  This  ifland 

^uibeJ.  has  its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  copper  with 
which  the  oorth-eaft  coall  of  it  abounds^  the  oply  fide 
N"  171. 
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which  is  known  to  the  Ruflitns.  It  U wafliedupbytheKi'wehiii* 
fca,  and  covers  the  fltores  -n  fuch  abundance  that  many 
fiiips  might  be  loaded  with  it.  Perhaps  an  India  ira- 
der  might  make  a profitable  voyage  from  thence  to 
China,  where  this  mttal  it  in  high  dcmind.  This  cop- 
per it  mollly  in  a metallic  or  malleable  lUte,  and  many 
pieces  feem  as  if  they  had  fonnerly  been  in  fufion. 

The  ifland  is  not  high;  but  has  many  hillocks,  each 
of  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  formeily  been 
a volcano.  With  this  kind  of  kiUccks  all  the  iflands 
in  the  fca  of  Kamtchatka  abound,  infomuch  that  not 
a Angle  ifland,  though  ever  fo  fmall,  wa>  found  with- 
out one  } and  many  of  them  confitled  of  nothing  clfe. 

In  fhort,  all  the  chain  of  iflands  above  mentioned  may 
without  any  ftrctch  of  imagination  be  confidcred  as 
thrown  up  by  fome  Utc  volcanoes.  Tlie  apparent  no- 
velty of  every  thing  feems  lojuftlfy  this  conjeclure  ; 
nor  can  any  ohjcdlion  be  derived  from  the  vegetable 
produCliuDs  with  which  thefe  iflands  abound  ; fur  the 
fummer  after  the  lower  diftiid  of  Zutphen  in  Holland 
was  gained  from  the  fea,  it  was  covered  over  with  wild 
muftard  — All  thefe  tflands  arc  fubjc^l  to  frequent 
and  violent  earthquakes,  and  abound  in  futphur.  We 
arc  not  informed  wheilier  any  Liva  Is  found  upon 
them  ; but  a paTty-coljurcd  (tone  as  heavy  as  iron* 
probably  a lava,  is  mentioned  as  being  found  there. 

From  this  account  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  copper  above  mentioned  has  becQ  melted  in  feme 
eruption.  !• 

Bering*#  ifland  iifituatcd  due  eaft  from  Kamtchat- 
ka.  in  the  1 B5th degree  oflongitude;  *Q<iCoppcr-ifland 
about  one  degree  more  to  the  eaftward,  and  in  the  U ban 
titude  of  54^  north.  The  former  is  from  70  to  Bo 
verftsloDg,  and  ftretches  from  northweft  to  fouth-eaft 
in  the  fame  diredion  as  Copper  ifland.  The  latter  is 
about  50  vcrftg  in  length  About  300  verfts  eaft-by- 
foutli  IA  Copper-ifland  lie  the  Aleutian  ifles  ; of  which 
Attak  is  the  neareft:  ttti  rather  larger  than  Beerlng'a 
ifland,  and  ftretchea  from  weft  to  fouth-eaft.  From 
thence  about  20  verfts  caftwards  is  fltuated  Semitlhi, 
extending  from  weft  to  call ; and  near  its  extremity  it 
another  fmall  ifland.  To  the  foulh  of  the  ftrait  which 
fepaiatcs  the  two  latter  iflands,  and  at  the  diilancc  of 
40  verfts  from  both  of  them,  lies  Shimiya  in  a fimilar 
pofition,  and  not  above  25  verfts  in  length.  All  thefe 
iflands  He  bciwven  54  and  55  degrees  of  north  Uti- 
tude.  it 

The  Fox  iflands  arc  fltuated  caft-norih-faft  from  the  Fo***^**^ 
Aleutians:  the  neareft  of  thefe,  AtcKak,  is  about  800 
verfts  dirtant  I it  lies  in  j6®  nonh  latitude,  and  ex- 
tends from  weft  fouih  well,  towards  eaft  north  caft. 

It  greatly  refrmblcs  Copper  ifland,  and  is  provided 
with  a commodious  barliour  on  the  north.  From  thenco 
ail  the  other  iflands  of  tins  chain  ftrctch  in  a direflura 
towards  norih  eaft  by  eaft.  The  next  to  Atchak  it 
Amlak.  at<d  about  15  verfts  diftant ; it  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  flze,  and  has  an  harbour  on  its  fl>uth  fide.  Next 
follow*  Saugagamak,  at  about  the  fame  diftance,  but 
fomewhat  fmallcr  j from  thence  is  50  verfts  to  Amuck, 
tj,  a fmall  rocky  ifland  ; and  the  latter  to  Vunakfao, 
anothw  fma!)  ifland.  About  20  vetfts  from  Yonakfaa 
ihtre  is  a dufter  of  five  fmall  iflands,  or  rather  moun. 
tains,  Kigalgift,  Kagamila,  Tflgulac.  Ulaga,  and  Ta- 
na Unok  ; and  which  are  iberdbre  called  by  the  Ruf- 

flaof 
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KAmtcbat  fiani  Pai  SofU,  or  the  Five  Moonuini.  Of  thefe  other  rooti,  toother  with  different  kinds  of  bmiet,  Kimfckie- 
Taoat  Unok  lies  moft  to  die  north  eaff»  towards  which  When  they  have  laid  in  a ftore  of  proviTiona,  they  eat 
~ the  weftem  point  ofUmoak  advance!  within  the  dt*  at  anytime  of  the  day  without  diftinf^ion;  but  in' 
ftance  of  jo  verftt.  cafe  of  oeceffity,  they  are  capable  of  fafting  feveral 

Umnak  firetchea  from  fouth-weft  to  north*eaft  j it  dayi  together.  They  fcldom  heat  their  dwelling! : but 
it  150  verfti  in  len^h,  and  baa  a very  coiifideraUc  bay  when  they  arc  defirou!  of  waiyning  ihemTelvet,  they 
on  the  weft  end  of  the  northern  coaftt  in  which  there  light  a bundle  of  hay,  and  ftand  over  it } or  elfe  they 
if  a fmall  ifland,  or  rock,  called  Advgak  ; aod  on  the  fei  6re  to  train-oil,  which  they  pour  into  a hollow 
foath  fide  Shemalga,  another  rock.  The  weftern  point  ftonc.  They  feed  their  children  when  very  young  with 
of  Aghunalaihka,  or  Unalalhka,  ia  feparated  from  the  coarfeft  Aefti,  and  for  the  moft  part  raw.  If  an  in* 
the  eaft  end  of  Umnak  by  a ftrait  near  30  verfta  in  fact  criea,  the  mother  immediaiely  cairiet  it  to  the 
breadth.  The  pofition  of  thefe  two  ifiaod!  is  fimi*  fea  fide,  and,  be  it  fummer  or  winter,  holds  it  ni« 
iar ; but  Aghunalafhka  ia  much  the  largeft,  and  ia  a-  ked  in  the  water  until  it  ia  quiet.  This  cuftooi 
bove  200  v^a  long.  It  ia  divided  towards  the  north*  it  is  fatd,  ia  fo  far  from  doing  the  children  any 
eaft  into  three  promootorica,  one  of  which  runs  out  in  harm,  that  it  hardens  them  againft  the  cold*  and  % 
a wefteriy  direAton.  forming  one  fide  of  a Urge  bay  accordingly  they  go  barefooted  through  the  winter 
on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ilTand  : the  fecond  ftretches  without  the  leaft  inconvenience.  They  are  alfo  trained 
out  north«eaft,  ends  in  three  points,  and  ia  conneAed  to  bathe  frequently  in  tjie  fea ; and  it  is  an  opinion 
with  the  iftand  by  a foiall  neck  of  land.  The  third,  or  generally  received  among  the  iilandera,  that  by  thefe 
moft  foutherly  one,  u feparated  from  the  laft-mentioned  means  they  arc  rendered  bold  and  foitunate  in  fiftiing, 
promontory  by  a deep  bay.  Near  UnaUfhka  towards  The  men  wear  fhirti  made  of  the  (kina  of  cormo- 
the  eaft  lies  another  fmall  iftand  called  Sbirkin,  About  rants,  fea  divera,  and  gulls;  and  in  order  to  keep  out 
20  verfta  from  the  nonh-eaft  promontory  of  Aghuna-  the  rain,  they  have  upper  garments  of  the  bladders  and 
Uftika  Ue  four  iflands:  the  firft,  Akutan,  is  about  other  inteftines  of  fea  lions,  fea*calves,  and  whales 
half  as  big  as  Umnak  ; a verft  further  is  the  fmall  blown  u|)  and  dried.  They  cut  their  hair  in  a circular 
idand  Akun  ; a little  beyond  is  Akuook  ; and  laftly,  form  quite  clofe  to  their  cars ; and  fhare  alfo  a round 
Kigalga,  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  four;  aod  place  on  the  top.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  let 
ftretches  with  Akun  and  Akunok  almoft  from  north  to  the  hair  defeend  over  the  forehead  as  low  as  the  *eyc* 
footb.  Kigaln  is  filuated  about  the  61ft  degree  braws,  and  tie  the  remaining  part  in  a knot  upon  the 
of  Uiitude.  About  100  verfts  from  thence  lies  an  top  of  the.  head.  They  pierce  the  cart,  and  hang  in 
ifland  called  Unimak,  upon  which  a Ruffian  navigator  them  bits  of  coral,  which  they  get  from  the  Ruffians. 

(Captain  Krenitzin)  wintered;  and  beyond  it  the  in*  Both  fexes  make  holes  in  the  griftles  of  their  nofes 
habiunts  laid  there  was  a large  traA  of  country  call*  and  in  the  under*lipt,  in  which  they  thruft  pieces  of 
ed  jliajbka,  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  boun-  bone,  and  arc  very  fond  of  fuch  kind  of  ornaments, 
dariea.  ^ They  mark  alfo  and  colour  their  faces  with  different 

The  Fox- iflands  are  In  general  very  rocky,  without  figures.  They  barter  among  one  another  fra-otters, 
containing  any  remarkably  high  mountains  : tber  are  fea  bears,  clothes  made  of  birds  flclns  and  of  dried  in* 
deftitute  of  wood  ; but  abound  in  rivulets  and  lakes,  teftines,  (kins  of  fea  iions  and  fea-calves  for  the  cover* 
which  are  moftly  without  fifh-  The  winter  ia  much  ings  of  their  canoes,  wooden  mafles,  darts,  thread  made 
milder  than  in  Siberia ; the  fnow  feldom  falls  before  of  finews  and  hair  of  reindeer. 


the  beginning  of  January,  and  continues  on  the  ground  Their  houfehotd  utenfils  are  fquare  pitchers  and 
till  the  end  of  March.  There  ia  a volcano  in  Amuch*  large  troughs,  which  they  make  out  of  the  wood  dri* 
ta,and  fulphur  is  nroduced  on  another  iftand  ; in  fome  ven  aihore  by  the  fea.  'Fheir  weapons  are  bows  and 
others  are  fpringa  hot  enough  to  boil  provifions.  Sul-  arrows  pointed  with  flint,  and  Javelins  of  two  yards  in 
pbureous  flames  alfo  are  fornetimes  feen  at  night  upo*a  length,  which  they  throw  from  a fmall  board.  Inftead 
the  mountains  of  Unalalhka  and  Akutan.  of  hatchets,  they  ufe  crooked  knives  of  flint  or  bone. 

<9  The  FoX'iflands  are  tolerably  populous  in  proportioo  Some  iron  knives,  hatchets,  and  lances,  were  obferved 
to  their  fixe.  The  inhabitanci  arc  entirely  free,  and  among  them,  which  they  ^d  probably  got  by  plun- 
ln^bitxbis.P*7  tribute  to  no  one  ; they  are  of  a middle  ftature,  dering  the  Rufliians. 

and  live,  both  in  fummer  and  winter,  in  boles  dug  in  According  to  the  reports  of  the  oldcft  inhabitants  of 
ehe  earth.  No  figns  of  religion  were  found  among  Umnak  and  Unalalhka,  they  have  never  been  enga- 
them.  Several  perioni  indeed  pafs  for  forccrers,  pre-  ged  in  any  war,  either  amongft  themfelvcs  or  with 
tending  to  know  things  paft  and  to  come;  and  are  their  neighbours,  excqit  with  uie  people  of  Alalhka 
accordingly  held  in  hi^  efteem,  but  without  receiving  the  occafion  of  which  was  as  fullows.  The  Ton  of  the 
any  emolument.  Filial  duty  and  refpeA  towards  the  toigon  or  chief  of  Umnak  had  a maimed  hand  * and 
aged  are  not  held  in  eftimation  by  thefe  iflanders.  fome  inhabitants  of  Alaflika,  who  came  to  vi<lt  upon 
They  arc  not,  however,  defident  in  fidelity  towards  that  ifland,  faftened  to  his  arm  a drum,  out  of  mock- 
each  other;  th^  are  of  a lively  and  cheerful  temper,  kcry,  and  invited  hire  to  dance.  The  parents  and  re- 
though  rather  impetuous,  and  naturally  prone  to  an*  lationi  of  thb  boy  were  offended  at  this  infult:  hence  a 
ger.  In  general,  they  do  not  obferve  any  rules  of  de*  quarrel  enfued ; and  from  that  time  the  people  have 
cency  ; but  follow  all  the  calls  of  nature  publicly  and  lived  in  conUnud  enmity,  attacking  and  plundering  each 
without  the  leaft  referve.  Their  principal  food  con*  other  by  turns.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  iftan* 
iiHs  in  filh,  and  other  fca-animals,  fmall  fticU*filh,  aod  ders,  there  are  mountains  upon  Ai«0ika,  and  woodsof 
Xea-plantt;  their  greateft  dcUcaciea  are  wild  lilies  and  great  extent  at  fome  diftance  from  the  cojft.  The  na* 
VoL.  IX.  Part  II.  Jl  ti.cl 
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KiiT'chAf*  ttvci  w««r  clothes  made  of  the  (kini  of  remdeer,  wolves, 
. andfoxet;  and  arc  not  trilnitary  lo  any  of  their  neigh- 

■ * tMura.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Fox*ifland*  feem  to 

hare  no  knowledge  of  any  country  beyond  Alafhka» 
which  it  one  of  the  mod  eadrrly  iflaads  yet  dlfco>xred 
tn  tltefe  fcas«  and  is  probably  nut  far  dilUnt  from  the 
continent  of  America. 

Fcads  arc  very  common  among  tlicfe  inandert ; and 
more  particularly  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  idand  are 
vidted  by  thofe  rf  the  others.  The  men  of  the  village 
meet  their  gueds,  beatitig  drums,  and  preceded  hy  the 
women  who  fing  and  dance.  At  the  coticlufron  of  the 
dance,  tlie  hods  invi(e  them  to  partake  of  the  fcadst 
after  which  ceremony,  llic  former  return  hrd  to  their 
^ dwellings,  place  mats  in  order,  and  ferve  up  their  bed 
pronfion.  The  gurlU  next  enter,  take  their  plarer, 
and,  after  they  are  faiishtd,  the  divcrfions  begiu.  Firft, 
the  childten  dance  and  caper,  at  the  fame  time  making 
a nolfc  with  thrir  fmall  drums,  while  the  owrenof  the 
huts  of  both  fexci  flng.  Nyxt,  the  men  dance  alniuil 
lukcd,  tripping  after  one  another,  and  beriting  drums 
of  a larger  Hze ; whtn  thefe  are  weary,  they  arc  re- 
lieved by  the  women,  who  dance  in  their  clothes,  the 
men  cominuing  in  the  mean  time  to  ling  and  brat  lltetr 
drums.  .\t  lad  the  lire  is  put  out  which  had  been 
kiudlrd  for  the  ceremony,  ^e  manner  of  obtaining 
fire  i«  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  againll  each 
other,  or  moll  commonly  by  ftriking  two  flints  toge- 
ther;and  letting  the  fpaiks  fall  upon  fome  fea  o:ter’shair 
mixed  with  fulphur.  If  anyfurLcrcrisprefent,  it  isthen 
his  turn  to  play  his  tricks  in  the  dark;  tf  uot,  the 
gueds  ifnmriii.iUly  retire  lo.lHeir  huts,  which  are  made, 
on  that  occaflon,  of  tl^cir  canoes  and  mats.  The  na- 
tives who  have  fcveral  wives  do  not  with-hold  them 
from  their  guefls ; but  where  the  owner  of  (he  hut 
has  himfeinjut  one  wife,  be  then  makes  the  offer  of  a 
ferrule  fervaot. 

'Fheir  hunring  fcafon  U principally  from  the  end  of 
OAober  to  the  beginning  of  UeccmbcT;  duiiog  wduch 
lime  they  kill  great  mimbcrs  of  young  fea-bears  for 
their  clothing.  They  pafs  all  December  in  feaftings 
and  divertiofts  flmilar  to  thufe  abovC' mentioned  : with 
tbit  difference,  however,  that  the  men  dance  in  wooden- 
malks,  rcprcfeniiug  various  fca-animals,  and  painted 
red,  green,  or  black,  with  cuarfe-colourcd  earths  found 
upon  (hefe  iflaods. 

During  ihtfc  fciliva!#,  they  vifit  each  other  from 
village  to  village,  and  from  ifland  to  ifliml.  The  fcafls 
concluded,  malks  and  drums  are  broken  to  pieces,  or 
depolUed  in  caverns  among  the  rocks,  and  never  after- 
wards made  ufe  of.  In  fprin?,  they  go  cut  to  kill  old 
fca-beara,  Tea  lioos,  and  whales.  During  fummer,  and 
even  io  winter  when  it  is  calm,  they  row  out  to  fen, 
and  catch  cod  and  other  lilh.  I’hcir  hooks  arc  of 
bone  ; and  for  lines  they  make  ufe  of  a firing  made  of 
a long  tenacious  fea-weed,  which  it  fometimes  found 
in  thofe  feas,  near  »6o  yards  in  length. 

Whenever  they  arc  wounded  in  any  encounter,  or 
bruifrd  by  any  accident,  they  apply  a fun  of  yellow 
root  to  the  wound,  and  fall  for  fomc  time.  When  their 
head  aches,  they  open  a vein  in  that  part  with  a ftone- 
lancet.  W^hen  they  want  to  glue  the  points  of  their 
arrows  to  the  Ihafls,  they  ffrike  their  oofe  till  it  bleeds, 
and  ufe  the  blood  at  glue. 

Murder  is  not  punuhed  among  them ) for  they  have 
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DO  Judge.  The  following  ceremonfea  are  tifed  in  the  Tn 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  bodies  of  poor  people  are  R 
wrapped  up  in  their  own  eloihes,  or  in  mats;  then , 
laid  in  a grave,  and  covered  over  with  earth.  The  bo-  ’ ^ 
dies  of  the  rich  are  put,  together  with  their  clothes 
and  arms,  in  a fmall  boat  made  of  the  wood  driven 
afhore  by  the  fca : this  boat  U hung  upon  poles  placed 
crofswife  } and  the  body  Is  thus  left  to  rot  in  the  open 
air. 

The  cufloms  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Aleutian  ides  are  nearly  dmilar  to  thofe  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Fox'iflands.  The  former  indeed  are  ren- 
dered tributary  aod  entirely  fubjed  to  Ruffis;  and  m jff 
of  them  have  a flight  acquaintance  with  the  Ruffian  bn- 
gnage,  which  they  have  Jeareed  from  the  crews  of  the 
different  vefftb  who  have  landed  there. 

K.AN,  or  Kmsn,  the  name  of  an  officer  tn  Perfia, 
anfw'ciirig  to  that  of  governor  in  Kurnpe.— 7’hcre  arc 
kans  ol  provincet,  countries,  an<Vcitics,  who  have  diffe- 
rent additions  to  diltinguilh  them. 

KANGUROD.  See  DioatrHis. 

KAN16CA,  a very  Urong  town  of  Lower  Hun- 
gary, capital  of  the  county  of  Selawar.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Imperialifls  in  1690.  It  is  fcaied  on  the  river 
Dravc,  in  E.  Long.  17.  37.  N.  Lat.  46.  23. 

KAN-TCHEOU-FOU,  aflourilhmg  town  of  Chi- 
na. in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi.  Its  rivers,  port,  riches 
and  population,  all  contribute  to  attrad  dran^rs.  A 
day*a journey  from  this  city  is  a very  rapid  current,  at- 
moll  20  leagues  in  length,  which  flows  with  great  im- 
pauoflty  over  a number  of  fcatiered  rucks  that  arc  level 
with  the  water.  IVavtticra  here  are  in  great  danger 
of  being  loll,  unlefs  they  take  care  to  ^ conduded  by 
one  of  the  pilots  of  the  country;  after  this  paffage, 
the  river  becomes  twice  as  lari^e  as  the  Seine  at  Kouen; 
it  is  continually  covered  with  loaded  barks  and  other 
▼cffels  under  fail.— Near  the  walls  of  the  city  is  a very 
long  bridge,  compofed  of  130  boats  joined  together  by 
ftrung  iron  chains.  The  cuflom  houfe  is  upon  thia 
bridge,  where  a receiver  conftantly  refldes  to  vifit  all 
barks,  and  examine  if  they  have  p«H  the  duties  impo- 
fed  on  the  commodities  with  which  they  arc  loaded. 

Two  or  three  moveable  boats  are  fo  placed,  that  by 
tlirir  means  the  bridge  can  be  opened  or  fhut,  to  give 
or  refufc  a paffage ; and  no  barks  art  ever  permuted 
to  pafs  until  they  have  been  examined.  In  the  territory 
helonging  to  this  city,  a great  numl>cr  of  thofe  valu- 
able trees  grow,  from  which  varnifli  diflcls.  Itsdillrict 
is  extenfivc,  and  contains  1 2 cities  of  the  third  etafs. 

KAOLIN,  the  name  of  aii  earth  which  is  ufej  as 
one  of  the  two  ingredients  in  oriental  pmcrUin.  Some 
of  this  earth  was  brought  fronvChina,  and  examined 
by  Mr  Reaumur.  He  found  that  it  was  perfediiy  in- 
fufiblc  bv  fire,  and  believed  that  it  is  a talky  earth  $ 
but  Mr  Macquer  cdiferves,  that  it  is  more  probably 
of  an  ar^ilUccoui  nature,  from  its  forming  a tenacious 
pafle  with  the  other  ingredient  called  which 

has  no  tenacity.  Mr  Eoniare  fays,  that  by  analyiing 
fume  Chinefe  kaolin,  he  found  it  was  a compuunu 
earth  confifling  of  day,  to  which  it  owed  its  tenacity  ; 
of  calcareous  earth,  which  gave  it  a raealiy  appearance; 
ol  fparkling  cryflaU  of  mica;  and 'of  fmall  gravel,  or 
particles  of  quarls-crylUls.  He  fays,  that  he  has  found 
a fimiUr  earth  upon  a tlratum  of  granite,  and  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  be  a dccompofed  granite.  This  cun- 
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j«Aure  tb«  more  probable,  ii  kaoUni  are  frequently 
fcKind  in  the  uet^liibourhood  of  granitca.  Sec  i*uaca« 

LAIN. 

KAOUTCHOUK.  Sec  Caovtchovc. 

KARAITES.  See  Cara  its  a. 

KARAT.  See  Caract. 

KARECK,  an  Rland  in  the  Prrfian  Gulf,  Utelf 
fubje^  to  the  Dutch,  ll  wayvifitedby  Mr  Ivra  in 
175b.  He  found  the  fouih  part  of  the  illand  well 
cultivated,  with  agreeable  iklda  of  corn,  and  prudu* 
cing  plenty  of  tfculent  vegetablra.  In  the  middle  are 
vety  high  hills  abounding  with  a variety  of  ibcUs.  Sjme 
fragments  torn  from  ihetr  tides  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  obferving  nn  immenfe  quiikutiiy  of  oyffers,  fcallop, 
cockle,  and  other  Aielis.  'I’he  common  tree  here  is 
the  banian,  but  without  thufc  luxuriant  (hoor»,  which 
in  timte  other  places  go  downward  and  take  rout  in 
the  giuund.  'l  lic  laTcndcr-coUon  is  alfo  humd  here  { 
and  the  itiand  abaunds  with  fowl  of  various  kinds. 
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utmufl  exaggeration,  but  withaut  any  mention  of  the  Kare<k 
100,000  rupees.  The  baron,  however,  having  gotj^  ^ 
intelligence  of  this  pruceeding,  ufed  fuch  diligence  that  ^ ^ 
be  got  back  to  Uatavia  in  the  very  (hip  wliich  carried 
the  letter.  Being  thus  prefent  on  the  fjKit  to  an* 
fwer  the  charges  brought  againft  him,  he  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well  chat  his  febeme  was  Intlanily  approved 
of,  and  he  was  feut  back  with  two  Ihips  and  50  men 
to  take  polTefllon  of  Kareck,  whofe  inhabitants  at  that 
lime  amounted  to  no  moie  than  too  poor  ttihcrmcn. 

Contiderable  difficulties  now  occurred  in  the  clUbhfh* 
ment  of  the  new  colony  i for  he  had  but  very  few  ma- 
terials with  him,  and  the  government  of  Batavia  waa 
very  flow  in  fending  him  the  fuccoum  they  had  pro- 
mifed.  He  WAS  therefore  obliged  to  fend  for  Work- 
men from  Perfia  and  Arabia,  with  whufe  aflldance  he 
built  a frnall  compaCd  fort,  ffr.nig  enough  to  defend 
illelf  againit  any  of  the  country  powers  and  any  fhipi 
ufually  fading  to  India,  excepting  thofe  of  our  £att 


Pvarl  07  (lers  are  alfo  found  here,  but  lie  at  contiderable  dndia  company.  Nor  was  he  content  with  putting 
depths.  Mr  Ives  mei.tiuns  orre  pearl  of  confidcrablc  himfelf  id  a poflure  of  defence,  but  even  commenced 
fi/c,  wliich  had  upon  it  a natural  reprefentation  of  hoffiliiies  againlt  the  Turks ; and  by  detaining  two 
the  face  of  a hum^n  fetus  in  the  early  month*  of  preg-  vcffcls  very  nobly  laden,  which  happened  to  touch  at 
nancy.  the  iflatid,  he  at  Utt  obliged  the  goveruor  of  fiaitora 

'rbis  fettlemenl  was  founded  by  Baron  Knipbaufen,  to  pay  back  the  (00,000  rupees  he  had  extorted, 
b'Othcr  to  one  of  that  name  fome  time  ago  ambaffador  30,000  of  which  he  rc^ortd  to  his  fucceffbr  in  office 
at  the  cuiirt  of  I^cndoo.  Having  left  the  Pruffian  at  Balfora,  and  20,000  to  the  banian.  When  Mr 


ftrvice  00  fame  difgufl,  lie  entered  ir>to  that  of 
Trance.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  Eaff  ludtrs, 
and  was  appointed  retideiit  to  the  Dutch  fa^ory  at 
Baffbia.  hierc  he  became  an  objett  to  the  avarice 
and  rapacity  of  the  Turkilh  goveruun;  who  having  got 
him  accuhd  of  capital  crimes,  he  was  at  bll  gUd  to 
Compound  with  them  for  ;(C,oco  rupees,  the  whole 
fum  he  was  noith,  bclidei  giving  directions  how  they 
ndgkt  fquerre  other  50,000  from  his  fucct(r>r  in  of- 
fice (who  in  truth  wUhed  him  turned  out)  and  (he 
banian  who  did  the  butinefsof  the  Dutch  factory*,  ami 
wiio  had  Hkewife  been  couccrncd  iu  underhand  prac- 
tices agauiA  him. 

The  new  rctidrnt  was  overjoyed  at  h*s  accelfion, 
but  Inlt  all  patience  w’hcn  he  fouiMl  himfelf  obliged  *0 
pay. 30.00-’>  lupecs  to  (he  giiv^mor  as  a compiimrut 
on  his  enter  ing  into  a poll  of  furh  c^>n^equcrlce.  Nor 
had  the  banian  much  better  reafun  (u  l>e  fatUtied,  be- 
ing obliged  to  pay  down  20,000  rupees  to  imike  up 
the  fam  which  was  to  falisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  go- 


Ives  vifited  him,  he  informs  us,  th.at  furpriting 
progrrfs  had  been  made  during  the  little  time  the 
baron  had  held  the  fovereignly  of  the  idand,  and  that 
he  intended  to  make  it  a itrong  and  wealthy  place  : 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  difeovered  his  talle  for  litera- 
ture by  advancing  a lum  of  money  for  books  and  in* 
ffruments  of  various  kinds,  which  were  afterwards 
pnn^iully  fent.  After  that  time,  hoivcver,  the  baroa 
quitted  the  fervice  of  (he  Dutch;  and  the  ifland  is 
again  in  poffelTion  of  the  fhcick  of  Bundaric,  to  whom 
it  formeiSy  belonged.  It  is  about  (ire  miles  long  and 
two  in  breadth  ; lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Per- 
tian  Gulf,  about  feven  leagues  from  each  tide.  anJ  about 
30  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  Uiffora  river,  where  all 
fh<ps  bound  to  that  port  mull:  cal!  fur  pilots. 

K.\RLK,r  Sixon  word  ufed  in  our  law.  fometimes 
(imply  lur  a man;  and fometimes,  with  an  addition, fur 
a feivaiu  or  clown.  Thus  the  Sixons  call  a fcam4a 
and  a domdUc  fervant  kufearU,  Trom  hence 
comes  the  modem  word  Kl'arl. 

KARMATIANS,' a fert  of  MaliammeJani,  who 
occatijned  great  diforders  in  the  empire  of  the  Arabs. 


vemor. 

Baron  Knipbaufen  failed  from  Baffora  the  very  day 
after  he  was  fei  at  blKriy  ; but  having  Lmd^'d  ou  this  See  Bagusd,  n'  49, 
ifland, be,  in  conjunction  with  an  Arabuin  (hcick,fonned  KASTRIL,  or  KrsTRii.. 
the  plan  of  the  felllement.  He  then  carried  a letter 


Sec  Falco. 

K A*l'*r£GAT  1*E,  a uotcJ  A a lying  l>ciweeii  part 


from  the  fhcick  to  the  gvwcrnor  and  council  of  of  Jutland  and  the  coaff  of  Sw  eden,  and  towards  the 


Batavia,  in  which  the  former  pn»pofei  to  give  up 
the  fovercigiity  of  the  ifland.  Before  fettiug  out 
for  this  place,  however,  the  bamn  toox  cate  to  dif- 
patch  a mclTuiger  acrofs  the  defart  to  Conllantlnoplcj 
acquainiiug  the  Dutch  amhaffidor  with  the  treatment 
he  had  rcciivcd,  and  rcqucliing  tibeny  of  the  grand 
vitlcr  for  the  Dutch  to  ItlUe  at  Kareck.  The  mef- 
fengtr  returned  with  a favourable  anfwcr  before  (be 
bartm  came  back  from  Batavia.  The  governor  of 
Balfuia,  then,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  petfuade 
him  fo  return  to  that  plnce,  wrote  a.kuer  of  com- 
plaint to  Bauvit,  accufiog  the  baaron  ia  cettna  of  the 


latter  covered  with  a great  number  of  It  is  a!- 

moll  clofcd  at  the  cxtrcmi(y  by  the  low  Danifh  iflinda 
of  Scalatid  and  Funen,  which  had  in  old  times  been 
(with  Sweden)  the  feat  of  the  Siilones.  Between  the 
(iril  fnd  the  coalt  of  Sweden  is  the  famous  found,  the 
paiTigc  tribntaiy  to  the  Danes  by  thoufands  of  ffiips, 
Tbcl'c  iflands  were  of  old  called  and  gave 

to  the  Kattrgatte  the  name  of  SitHu  ('oJjAui.  Its 
grtarell  depth  is  35  fathoms.  It  decreafes  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  found;  which  begins  with  16  fathoms, 
and  near  Copenhagen  (hallows  to  even  four,  'fhe  Ra- 
maa  fleet,  under  Use  command  of  Gcrcaamcuis,  faded, 
3^2  accor- 
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tccordin^  to  PliojTf  roaad  G«nnany,  tod  (tea  doubled 
the  Cimiricum  Promo$tion$tmt  and  arrived  at  the  inands 
which  hll  the  bottom  of  the  Kattcgatte  t cither  by  ob- 
fervaiioD  or  infonnationi  tlie  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  ay.  One  they  called  GUJftiriat  from  its  amber, 
a foflil  abuodaot  to  thU  day  on  part  of  the  foath  Hde 
of  the  Baltic.  A Roman  knight  wm  employed  by 
Nero’s  mailer  of  the  gladiators  to  cotleA  in  thefe 
parts  that  precious  production,  by  which  he  came  per- 
feAly  acquainted  with  this  count^. 

KAUFFBEUREN,  a free  and  imperial  town  of 
Germany,  fituited  in  the  river  Wardac^  in  E.  Long. 
10.  53.  N.  Lat.  47.  57. 

KAY,  C^oAY,  or  Kty.  See  Key. 

KAZY,  tn  the  Eall  Indies,  a Msbometan  jud{ 
Biagiftrate  ; appointed  originally  by  the  court  of  ] 
to  adminiiler  juilice  according  to  their  written  law ; but 
particularly  in  matters  relative  to  marriages,  the  falcs 
of  houfes,  and  tranfgreflioas  of  the  Koran.  He  attefts 
or  auibeniicates  writings,  which  under  hU  (cal  are  ad* 
mitted  as  the  originals  in  proof. 

KEBLA,  an  appcliatioo  given  by  the  Mahometans 
to  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  temple  of  Mecca  is 
fituated,  towards  which  they  are  obliged  to  turn  them* 
felves  when  they  pray. 

KECKERMAN  (Bartholomew),  a native  of  Dant* 
Kick,  and  profeitor  of  phOofophy  there  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  centur|r,  compofed  fyUcms  of  al* 
mull  aU  the  fcicnces,  in  which  he  (nows  more  method 
than  genius.  He  died  in  1609,  fairly  worn  out  at  the 
age  of  with  mere  fcbolallic  drudgery. 

KEDAR  (anc.  geog.),  a didn^  in  the  delart  of 
the  Saracens  (fo  called  from  CeJur,  the  fon  of  lih- 
mael,  according  to  Jerome,  who  in  another  place  lays 
that  Kedar  was  uninhabitable),  on  the  north  of  Arabia 
Felix.  Ktdartmi,  the  people ; who  dwelt  in  tents  like  the 
other  Scenites  (Pfalm  cxi.},  were  rich  in  cattle  (Ifa- 
iab  la-),  of  a fwarthy  complexion  (Canticles  i.},  aod 
excellent  at  the  bow  (Ifaiahxal.) 

KEDES  (anc.  geog.),  a city  of  refuge  anrkLevI- 
tical  in  the  tribe  of  Kaphtbsli,  on  the  confines  of  Tyre 
and  Galilee  { (Jofepbui).  Jerome  calls  it  a facerdolal 
city,  fituated  00  a mountain  to  miles  from  Tyre,  near 
Paneas,  and  called  taken  by  the  king  Af- 

fyria. — Another  Kedei  iu  the  tribe  of  IfTachar  ( 1 Chroo. 
vii.  73.)  which  feems  to  be  called  K't^on  (Joihua  xix.). 

KEISGE,  a fmall  anchor,  ufed  to  keep  a (hip  fteady 
whilfl  (he  rides  in  a harbour  or  river,  particularly  at  the 
tarn  of  the  tide,  when  (he  might  otoerwife  drive  over 
her  principal  anchor,  and  entangle  the  Rock  or  flukes 
with  her  flack- cable,  fo  as  to  loofeo  it  from  the 
ground.  This  is  accordingly  prevented  by  a kedge* 
rope  that  hinders  her  from  approaching  it.  The  Ked- 
gcB  are  particularly  ufcful  in  traofponing  a (hip  \ 
u c,  removing  her  from  one  part  of  the  harl^r  to  an- 
other, by  means  of  ropes  wWh  are  fadened  to  thrfe 
anchors.  They  arc  generally  fumUhed  with  an  iron 
flock,  which  it  eaflly  difplaccd  for  the  convenience  of 
flowing  them. 

KEDRON,  orCcDaos  (anc.  nog.),atown  which, 
from  the  defeat  and  purfuit  of  the  Synans  ( t Mac.  xvi.), 
api^eari  to  have  flo^  on  the  road  which  led  from  the 
Higher  India  to  Azotus:  in  tbit  war  it  was  burnt  by 
the  Jews. 

KEoaoM,  or  CtJroti  (anc.  geog.],  St  John  calls  it 

i 


a brook,  but  Jofephus  a deep  valley  between  Jemfalem 
and  mount  Olivet  to  the  eafl ; called  alCo  KtJroH  from 
its  blacknef).  A brook  only  in  winter,  or  in  rainy 
weather,  accosditig  to  MaundrcL 

KEEL,  the  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a Ihip, 
which  is  ufually  firft  la^  on  the  blocks  in  building.  If 
we  compare  the  carcafe  of  a (hip  to  the  (kelcfon  of  the 
human  body,  the  keel  may  be  confidered  as  the  back- 
bone, and  the  timbers  as  the  ribs.  It  therefore  fup- 
ports  and  unites  the  whole  fabric,,  fince  the  ftem  and 
flem*poft,  which  are  elevated  on  Its  ends,  are  in  fome 
meafure  a coniinuatioo  of  the  keel,  and  ferve  to  con- 
nc6t  aod  inclofe  the  extremities  of  the  Tides  by  tfan- 
fbms  ; as  the  keel  forms  aod  unites  the  bottom  by  tim- 
bers. 

The  keel  is  generally  compofed  of  feveral  thick 
pieces  placed  lengthwaya,  which,  after  being  fcarfed 
together,  are  bolted,  and  clenched  upon  the  upper  (Ide. 
When  thefe  piecea  cannot  be  procured  large  enou,;h  to 
afford  a Aifficient  depth  to  the  keel,  there  is  a (Irong 
thick  piece  of  timber  bolted  to  the  bottom  thereof,  call- 
ed the  faife  kttU  which  is  alfu  very'  ufcful  in  preferving 
the  lower  fide  of  the  main  kecL  In  our  largcft  (hips 
of  war,  the  faife  keel  is  generally  compofed  of  two 
pieces,  which  are  called  the  aod  the  luwr  Jalft 
itett.  See  MiDitnr'Fnm*. 

The  loivefl  nlank  in  a (hip’s  bottom,  called  the 
garhoarJ-Jlreai,  hu  its  inner- edge  let  into  a groove  or 
channel  cut  longitudinally  wn  the  (ide  of  the  keel : the 
depth  of  tbischannel  Is  therefore  regulated  bythe  iliick- 
nefs  of  the  garboard-ftreak. 

Ksit.  isalfoa  rumc  given  tn  alow  flat-bottomed  vef- 
fel,  ufed  in  the  river  Tyne  to  bring  the  coals  down  from- 
Newcaflie  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  order  to  load  the 
colliers  for  tranTportation. 

Kmkl  Haulmjt  a piinifliment  inflided  for  various 
offcncct  in  the  Dutch  navy.  It  Is  performed  by 
plunging  the  delinquent  repeatedly  under  the  (hip’s, 
bottom  on  one  (ide,  and  hoilling  him  up  on  the  other,, 
after  having  palled  under  the  keel  The  blocks  os 
puUies  by  which  he  is  fufpended  are  faflened  to  the 
oppofite  extremities  of  the  main- yard,  and  a weight  of 
lead  or  iton  is  hung  upon  his  legs,  to  fink  him  to  a. 
competent  depth.  By  this  spparatus  he  is  drawn  dofe 
up  to  the  vard-arm,  and  thence  let  fall  fuddeoly  into 
the  fea,  where,  palBng  under  the  (hip’s  bottom,  h^  is 
hoifled  up  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  veflid.  As  tnia 
extraordinarv  fcntcnce  is  executed  with  a ferenity  of 
temper  peculiar  to  the  Dutch,  the  culprit  is  allowed- 
fufficient  intervals  to  recover  the  ftnfe  of  pain,  of 
which  indeed  he  is  frequently  deprived  during  the 
operation.  In  truth,  a temporary  iufenflbilicy  to  hia 
fufferings  ought  by  no  means  to  Im  conflnied  into  a 
difrefpcA  of  his  judges,  when  we  oonfldcr  that  this 
puninimeot  is  fuppofed  to  have  peculiar  propriety  in 
the  depih  of  winter,  whilfl  the  flakes  of  ice  are 
floating  on  the  flream  \ and  that  it  is  continued  till 
the  culprit  is  alroofl  fuflbeated  for  want  of  air,  be- 
numbed with  the  cold  of  the  water,  or  ftunned  with 
the  blows  bis  head  receives  by  flrikiog  the  (hip's 
bottom. 

KEELSON,  a piece  of  timber  which  may  be  pro- 
perly delined  the  interior  or  counter-part  of  the  keel ; 
as  it  is  laid  upon  the  middle  of  the  floor*timbers,  im- 
aedialcly  over  the  keel,  and  like  it  compofed  of  fe- 
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Keeper.  Tcnl  pieces  fcarfed  together.  Tn  order  to  fit  with 
Keeptnf.  more  fecurily  upon  the  floor-timber*  and  crolchei,  it 
™ ii  notched  about  an  inch  and  a half  deep,  oppofite 
to  each  of  thofe  pieces,  and  thereby  firmly  fcored 
down  upon  them  to  that  depth,  where  it  it  fecured 
by  fpike-naila*  The  piece*  of  which  it  i*  formed  are 
only  half  the  breadth  and  thicknef*  of  thofe  of  the  keel. 

The  kcelfon  Crrve*  to  bind  and  unite  the  floor-timber* 
to  the  keel.  It  i*  confined  to  the  keel  by  long  bolts* 
which,  being  driTCFi  from  without  through  fcveral  of 
the  limbers,  are  fore-locked  or  clenched  upon  ring*  on 
the  upper-fide  of  the  kcclfoD. 

KKEPER  OF  THf  carAT  seat,  is  a lord  by  his 
office,  and  ftyled  lord  heper  9/  ihegrrai  ftal  of  Great  Bri^ 
taini  he  is  always  one  ofthe  priry-council.  All  grants, 
charters,  ard  commtflionsof  the  king  under  the  great 
£eal,  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  lord- keeper  ; for 
without  that  fe^  many  of  thofe  grants,  &c.  would  be 
of  no  force}  the  king  being,  in  the  intetpretation  of 
the  law,  a corporation,  and  therefore  pafies  nothing 
but  by  the  great  feal,  which  isalfo  faid  to  be  thcpub> 
lie  faith  of  the  kingdom,  being  in  the  highefi  efieem 
and  repUk.ation. 

Whenever  there  is  a lord- keeper,  he  is  Inreftcd  with 
the  (ame  place,  autiiority,  pre*  eminence,  junfdt^ion, 
or  execution  of  laws,  as  the  lord-chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  is  vefied  wnth. 

..  ^ The  lord-keeper  is  confiituted  by  the  delivery  of 

the  great  fcal,  See. 

Kearsti  of  the  PrivyfeaSt  is  alfo  a lord  by  hit 
wfiice,  through  whofe  hands  all  grants,  pardons,  dec. 
pafs  before  they  come  to  the  great  fcal ; and  even 
fome  things  pafs  his  hands  which  do  not  pafs  the 
great  feal  at  all.  This  officer  is  alfo  one  of  tW  privy- 
council,  yet  was  anciently  called  clerk  of  the  privy  feial. 
His  duty  is  to  put  the  fcal  to  no  grant,  dec.  without 
a proper  warrant  \ nor  with  warrant  where  it  Is  agaiofi 
law,  or  inconvenient,  but  ihall  tirfi  acquaint  the  king 
therewith. 

KEEPING,  in  painting,  denotca  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  obj<da  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  appear 
to  the  eye  at  different  diiUnrei  from  it ; for  which  the 
painter  ihouid  have  rccourfc  to  the  rules  of  pcrTpeAIvc- 
There  are  two  infiancci  in  which  the  famous  Raphael 
Urbin  has  tranrgrefled  thefe  rules : in  one  of  hit  car- 
tonspreprefenting  the  miraculous  draught  uffiflics,  the 
men  10  each  of  the  two  boats  appear  of  full  fize,  the 
features  of  their  faces  being  firongly  marked  ; and  the 
boata  are  reprefentrd  fo  froall,  and  the  men  fo  big. 
that  any  one  of  them  appears  fufficient  to  ftnk  either 
of  the  ^ta  by  hia  own  bare  weight : and  the  fowls  on 
the  ftiore  »re  alfo  drawn  fo  big,  as  to  feem  very  near 
the  eye  of  the  obferver,  who  could  not  pofllbty,  in  that 
cafe,  diilinguilh  the  features  of  the  men  in  the  difiant 
boats.  Or,  fuppofing  the  obferver  to  be  in  either  of 
the  boats,  he  could  not  fee  the  eyes  or  beaks  of  the 
fowls  on  the  fhore.  The  other  inftance  occurs  in  his 
hiftorical  pi^ure  of  our  Saviour’s  transfiguration  on 
the  mount  j where  he  is  reprefented  with  thofe  who 
were  then  with  him,  almofi  as  large  as  the  reft  of  his 
difciples  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  with  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  boy  whom  they  brought  to  be  cured ; 
and  the  roi>ther,  though  on  her  knees,  is  more  tlian 
ball  as  tall  as  the  mount  is  high.  So  that  the  mount 
app<aia  only  of  the  fiae  of  a little  bay*rick,  with  a few 


people  on  its  top,  and  a greater  number  at  ita  bottom 
on  the  ground}  in  whi^  cafe,  a fped^ator  at  a little 
diftance  could  as  well  diftinguifh  the  features  of  thofe 
at  the  top  as  of  thofe  on  the  ground.  But  upon  any  Urge 
eminence,  deferving  the  name  of  a mount,  that  would 
be  quite  impoflibic. 

KEI L,  a veiy  important  fortrefs  of  Germany,  feated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  built  by  tlie  Frcndh  after 
a defign  of  marthal  Vauban,  for  the  defence  of  Straf- 
byrg.  It  was  ceded  to  the  empire  in  1697,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick.  The  French  retook  it  in  1 703# 
and  it  waa  reftored  to  the  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Ke- 
ftadt*  £.  Long.  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

KEILL  (Dr  John),  a celebrated  aftronomer  and 
mathematician,  was  boro  at  Edinburgh  in  1671,  and 
ftudied  in  the  univerficy  of  that  city.  In  1694  he  went 
to  Oxford;  where,  being  admitted  of  Baliol  coiiege,- 
he  began  to  read  leAures  according  to  the  Newtnnuo 
fyftem  in  his  private  chamber  in  that  college.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  firfi  who  taught  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton** principles  by  the  experiments  on  which  they  arc 
founded : and  thi#,  it  feems,  he  did  by  an  apparatus  of 
tnftrumcnti  of  his  own  providing,  by  which  means  he 
acquired  a g^reat  reputation  in  the  univerfity.  The 
firft  fpecimen  he  gave  the  public  of  his  fkill  in  mathe- 
matical and  philolophical  knowledge,  was  hli  Exami^ 
motion  of  Dr  Burnet' t theory  of  the  earthy  with  Re-- 
markt  on  Mr  lVh^om*t  theory!  and  (befe  theories  being 
defended  by  their  refpedive  inventors,  drew  from  Mr 
KeiU  yfa  examiaation  of  the  rtfeOeom  cm  the  theory  of 
the  earthy  together  with  A deftnee  of  the  remarks  on 
Mr  Whyion't  mevt  theory.  In  1701,  he  publilhcd  hia 
celebrated  trcalife,  intitled,  IntroduBio  ^ veram  phf- 
f canty  which  only  contains  14  le^utes ; but  in  the 
following  editions  he  added  two  more.  This  work 
has  been  tranflated  into  Knglilh,  under  the  title  of 
An  iniredudiott  to  natural  philofopby,  Aftcrwanls,  be- 
ing made  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  publifhed, 
in  the  Philofopbical  Tranfa^iooi,  a paper,  of  the  laws- 
of  attradlion  i and  being  ufiended  at  a pafTage  in  the 
AHa  erudiiorum  of  Leipfic,  warmly  vindicated  againft 
Mr  Leibnitn.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  right  to  the  honour 
of  the  firfi  inventton  uf  bis  method  of  fluxions.  In- 
1709  he  went  to  Ncw-Eugla.ad  as  trtafurcr  of  the 
Palatines.  About  the  year  1711,  feveral  objedions 
being  urged  againft  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  philofopliy,  in 
fupport  of  Des  Cartes's  notions  of  a plenum,  Mr  Keill 
pubiifhed  a paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranrj^ions 
on  the  rarity  ot  matter,  and  the  tenuity  of  ita  compo- 
fition.  But  white  he  was  engaged  in  this  difpute, 
queen  Anne  waa  plcafed  to  apptiint  him  her  dicy- 
pherer ; and  be  continued  in  that  place  under  king 
George  1.  till  ihc  year  1716.  He  had  alfo  the  de- 
gree of  do^or  of  phytic  conferred  on  him  by  the  uni- 
verfity of  Oxford  in  1 71 3.  He  died  in  17  a 1.  He 
published,  betides  the  works  already  mentioned,  In- 
trodudio  ad  %*eram  tflronomtamy  which  was  tmnllated  iu* 
to  Englilh  by  Dr  KrtU  himfelf;  and  an  edition  of 
Commaudinus’a  Euclid,  with  addliions  of  his  own. 

Ksill.  (James),  M.  D.  an  eminent  phylician,  and 
brother  of  the  former,  was  born  in  Scotland  about 
the  year  1673;  having  travelled  abroad,  read  lec- 
tures of  anatomy  with  great  applaufc  in  the  univerfitica- 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  tlie  latter  of  wdiich  he 
had  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  phyfic  conferred  upon  him, 

lo. 
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K<if  In  i^co  W fiTle'!  at  Northampton,  wVre  he  had 
Keith.  prafticc  a»  a phyiiclan  ; and  died  there  of 

^ ^ a cancer  in  the  mouth  in  »7ty.  Hepuhliflied,  i.  An 

En^liOt  tranOaiion  of  Lemcry'i  chemiilry.  2.  An 
account  of  animal  fccrction,  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  human  body,  and  mufcular  motion.  5.  A treatife 
on  anatomy.  4.  Several  pieces  in  the  Philofophical 
'I'ranfaftion*. 

KlilSERSPERG,  a town  of  ATface  in  France, 
and  in  the  hailiwic  of  Ha^'ncoiu,  which  has  belonj^ed 
to  the  French  ever  fiucc  the  rear  > 548.  It  i\  fcated 
in  a plcafaiit  country,  in  E.  Eon^.  7.  35.  N.  Lat. 

48.  10. 

KElSF.RSLAUnRN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Eower  ]^a1utin«ie,  heIon};ing  (u  the  chelor  Palatine; 
fcated  on  the  river  Eoutcr,  iu  £.  Long.  7.51.  N.  Lat. 

49.  22. 

KEISF.RTOLTL,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
county  0!  lUdrn,  with  a bridge  over  the  Riitne,  and 
a cafUc.  It  hrionga  to  the  biihop  of  Conftance,  and 
ia  (itiiated  in  E.  I.ong.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  47.  rr. 

KEISKRWERT,  a town  of  (Jermany  in  the  circle 
of  WcllphaUa,  the  dioerfe  of  Cologne,  and  tlic  duchy 
of  Berg;  fubjefl  tu  the  tledlor  Palatine.  The  forti- 
ficaiions  are  dcmoh'ihed.  It  is  fcated  on  the  Rhine,  in 
£.  Long.  6.  49.  N.  Lat.  51.  16. 

KEITH  (Jsmes),  licld*marflial  in  the  Prullian  fer. 
▼ice,  wai  the  younger  fon  of  William  Keith,  earl-mar- 
Ihtl  of  Scotland;  and  was  bom  in  1696.  He  wasde- 
iigned  by  his  friends  fur  the  taw;  but  his  inclination 
led  to  ai  ms,  and  the  hril  occafion  of  drawing  his  fword 
^ was  rather  an  unhappy  one.  When  he  was  18  years 

old  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotbnd;  and  through 
the  inlligation  ofliis  mother,  he  joined  James's  party : 
he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff  muir,  and  made 
his  cfcape  to  France.  Here  he  applied  himfclf  to  mi- 
litary dudict ; and  going  to  Madrid,  he  by  the  intr- 
red  of  (he  duke  of  Liria  obtained  a comminion  in  the 
Iriih  brigades,  then  commanded  by  (he  duke  of  Or- 
mond. He  afterwards  attended  the  duke  of  Liria, 
when  Ite  went  amhtfl'ador  to  Mufeovy  ; aetd  being  by 
him  recommended  to  the  czarina,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  iicutenant-generai,  and  invefled  with  the  order 
of  the  black  eagle.  He  dillinguilhed  himfilf  by  his 
valour  and  eondu^l  in  the  Ruifian  fervice,  and  had  no 
inconliderablc  fhare  in  the  revolution  that  raifed  Eli- 
7.abeth  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  throne: 
he  alfo  ferved  in  fevcral  embaffirs ; but  finding  the 
honours  of  that  country  but  a fplendid  kind  of  Haver)', 
he  left  that  court  and  entered  the  PrulTian  fcrvice. 
The  king  of  Prufha  made  him  field-niarlhal  of  the 
PruFian  arrriirs,  and  governor  of  Berlin  ; and  dlAin- 
guilhrd  him  fo  far  by  his  confidence,  as  to  travel  in 
difguife  with  him  over  a great  part  of  Germany,  Po- 
land, and  Hungary.  In  bufinefs,  he  made  him  his 
chief  cnunfellor;  in  bis  diverfions,  his  chief  compa- 
nion. The  king  was  iriich  pleafed  with  an  aroufe- 
ment  which  the  marshal  invented  in  imitation  of  the 
game  of  chefs.  The  marfhal  ordered  fevcral  thousand 
fmall  lUlues  of  men  in  armour  to  be  call  by  a founder; 
thefe  he  would  fet  oppofitc  to  each  other,  and  range 
them  in  battalia,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
drawing  up  an  army  ; he  would  bring  out  a parly  from 
the  wdngs  or  centre,  and  ihow  the  advantage  or  difad- 
vantage  refuluiig  from  the  diHcrcnt  draughts  which 


he'made.  In  this  manner  the  king  and  the  marfhalK«’l’'V'», 
often  amufed  ihcmfclves,  and  at  iSc  fame  time  impro- 
ved  iheir  military  knowledge.  This  brave  and  expe-  ' 
ricnced  genera),  after  many  important  fervices  in  the 
late  wars  of  that  illuftrious  moriarjh,  was  killed  lu  the 
unforiunatc  afiair  of  Hohkcichen  in  the  year  1758. 

The  family  of  Keith  was  among  the  mod  ancient 
in  Europe.  In  1010  the  Scots  gained  a omulcte 
victory  over  the  Danes  at  Camus  town  in  Angus; 

King  Mdlcolm  II.  as  a reward  far  the  fignal  bravery 
of  a certain  young  nobleman  who  purfued  and  killed 
Camus  the  Dandh  general,  bellowed  on  him  fevcral 
lands,  particularly  the  barony  of  Keith  in  Eail  Lo- 
thian, from  wliich  his  pjflcrity  aFumed  their  fimame. 

The  king  alfo  appointed  him  hereditary  great  ma- 
rcfchil  of  Scotland,  which  high  office  continued  in  hia 
family  till  the  year  tyiy,  when  the  lafl  earl  engaged 
in  the  rcbiUion  and  forfeited  his  ellate  and  honours ; 
and  thus  ended  the  family  of  Marcfchal,  after  fcrving 
llu-ir  country  in  a difUnguiffied  capacity  above  700 
years, 

KELl.INGTON,  or  Kri  RHAMSTONf,  a town  of 
Cornwall  in  England,  which  fend*  two  members  to 
paihament.  W.  Lotig.  4.  38.  N.  Lat.  50.  56. 

KELLS,  a fair  and  pod  town  of  Irela.id,  in  the 
county  of  M.'ath  and  province  of  Lcitiilcr,  31  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  a borough  likewife,  and  returns 
two  members  to  parliament;  patron  carl  of  Bedivr. 

This  place  gives  title  of  vifcount  to  the  family  of  Chal- 
mondclcy.  Near  it  is  Headfurt,  the  magnificent  feat 
of  Lord  Bc^iv'c.  Tiiis  town  is  plcafantly  I'ltuitcd 
on  the  river  Blackwater,  and  has  four  fairs.  U was 
ancienUy  called  Kcruuia4,  and  afterwards  KtnUt^  la 
forme^ges  it  was  one  of  the  moll  famous  cities  in 
the  kingdom ; ajid  on  the  arrival  of  the  Engliih  was 
walled  and  fortified  with  towers.  In  1178  a ca:tlc 
was  erei^ed  where  the  market  place  now  i* ; and  up- 
poiiie  to  the  calUc  was  a crofs  of  an  entire,Hune,  m- 
namented  with  bas-rcHcf  figures  and  many  curious  ia- 
fciiptions  iu  the  ancient  Jriib  character.  VS'iihin  a 
fmall  didaiice  was  the  church  of  St  Senan ; and  on 
the  Couth  of  the  churchyard  is  a round  tower  which 
meafurcs  ^9  feet  from  the  ground,  the  roof  ending  iti 
a point ; and  near  the  top  were  four  windows  oppoUte 
to  the  cardinal  points,  i'^cre  was  a celebrated  mo- 
naflery  founded  here  in  550  for  regular  canuii^  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  owed  its  otigta  to 
St  Columb.  to  whom  llie  Hu  of  the  abbey  wjs  graru- 
ed  by  Uermod  Msc  Carval,  or  DermrKl  the  fon  of 
Kervail  king  of  liriand.  An  epifcopal  fee  was  after- 
waids  crccitd  here,  which  in  the  13th  century  was 
united  to  that  of  Meath.  A priory  or  hnfpiul  was 
alfo  erected  by  Walter  de  Lacie,  lord  of  Meath,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  for  crofs- bearers  or  crouched  fnars 
following  the  order  of  Si  Auguftin.  There  was  like* 
wife  a perpetual  chantry  of  three  prielli  or  chaplains 
ill  the  parifh  ehurch  of  St  Columb  in  Kells  lu  cele- 
brate mafs  daily;  oue  in  the  Rood  thapel,  aiitither  in  St 
Mary's  cbapel,  and  a third  in  the  chapt.)  of  St  Cathe- 
rine the  virgin. 

Kslls  is  alto  the  name  of  a village,  being  a pofk 
and  fair  tow^ia  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  64  miles 
from  DuMin.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  fituaicdon  Kin^s 
river;  and  was  noted  for  a priory  of  Augulliiics,  built 
tod  richly  endowed  by  GeodVuy  Eiu* Robcits,  who 
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cime  into  ihi*  kingdom  wlih  Slronj^how.  Tkc  prior 
“•y""  of  thU  place  had  the  lillc  of  4<«/  fpiritualt  tnd  ai  fuch 
fat  in  the  boufc  of  pcert  before  the  Reformation  { the 
Tuini  only  of  tUit  abbey  nowr  remain : a fynod  waa 
held  In  it  anno  U5a»  »^hen  John  Paparo,  legate  from 
Rome,  made  one  of  the  number  of  bilhopf  that  were 
convened  there  at  that  time  to  fettle  the  affairi  of  the 
church.  The  prefent  church  U built  in  the  Gothic 
manner.  Fair#  hcIJ  13th  July. 

'fhere  ii  a third  place  of  the  above  name,  fituated 
in  the  county  cf  Antrim  and  province  of  UHUr,  89 
milea  from  D'lblin,  near  which  are  the  ruina  of  a 
church : thi»  place  ii  but  a fmall  village,  fcaud  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  over  which  it  haa  a bridge. 

KELLY  (Hugh),  an  author  of  coufiderahle  re* 
pi.tt,  W88  born  tn  ihe  banka  of  Killarney  lake  in  Ire- 
Und  in  1739.  Hia  father,  a gentleman  of  good  fa- 
mily, having  reduced  hiv  fortune  by  a fcrici  of  unforc- 
fern  mhfortunea,  wa»  obliged  to  repair  to  Dublin  that 
be  might  endeavour  to  (upport  himfcif  by  hi*  personal 
indudry.  A tolerable  fchool  education  wai  all  he 
could  afford  to  hii  fon  \ who  was  bound  an  apprentice 
to  a Haymaker,  and  ferved  ilie  whole  of  hit  time  with 
diligence  and  fidelity.  At  the  expiration  of  hia  in- 
denturea,  he  fet  out  for  I,ondon  to  procure  a liveli- 
hood by  hii  bufinefs}  where  he  encountered  all  the 
difficultici  a perfon  poor  and  without  fricud*  could  be 
fubjedi  to  on  hii  firtl  artival  in  town.  Happening, 
however,  to  become  acquainted  with  an  allomty,  he  wa* 
empLytd  by  him  in  copying  and  iranfcriblng  ; an  occu- 
paiioQ  which  he  profccuied  with  fo  much  afliduity, 
that  hei»  fatd  to  have  earned  about  three  guineas  a*  week, 
an  Income  which,  compared  to  hit  former  gatni,  might 
be  deemed  aftluent.  Tired,  however,  of  this  drudgery, 
he  foon  after,  about  tyfta,  commei-ccd  author^nd  wai 
intruded  with  the  management  of  the  Lady's  Mufeum, 
the  Court  Magazine,  the  Public  Ledger,  the  Royal 
Chronicle,  Owen^a  Weekly  Poll,  and  forne  other  pe- 
riodical publication!,  in  which  he  wrote  many  origi- 
nal efiays  and  pieces  of  poetry,  which  extended  his 
reputation,  and  procured  the  meant  of  fubliilcnce  for 
himfcif,  his  wife  to  whom  he  was  then  lately  married, 
and  a growing  family.  For  fevcral  years  after  this  JK- 
riod,  be  continued  writing  upon  a variety  of  fubjecis, 
as  the  accidents  of  the  times  chanced  to  cull  for  the  af- 
filiance  of  his  pen  \ and  a*  during  tiiis  period  politics 
were  the  chief  ohjrila  cf^iubhc  attentiuu,  he  employed 
himfcif  in  comporing  many  pamphlets  on  ihe  important 
queftioBs  then  agitated,  the  greater  pail  of  which  are 
now  buried  in  obiiv'.tn.  Aoioog  thete,  however,  was 
n Vindicalion  of  Mr  Pill’s  Adaduiftration,  which  Lord 
Chellri  field  makes  honourable  mention  of  in  the  ft- 
copd  volume  of  hit  letters.  In  1767,  the  Babier  ap- 
peared in  two  pocket  volumes,  which  lud  at  firll  been 
infrrtcd  in  Owen’s  Weekly  Chronicle  in  lingle  papas; 
as  did  the  Memoirs  of  a MagdaUnc,  under  the  title  of 
L.6uija  Miuimaj,  About  1767  he  was  tempted  by 
the  liiccefs  of  Churchill’s  Rofeiad  to  write  fume  Hric- 
tures  on  the  performers  of  either  theatre,  in  two 
pamphlets,  tntitlcd  Tbt/pUt  both  which  gave  great  of- 
ience  to  feme  of  the  principal  perfuiis  at  «sch  houfe. 
The  taJenis  for  fatire,  which  he  difplayed  in  this  work, 
recommended  him  (u  the  notice  of  Mr  Gariick,  wlio 
in  the  next  year  caufed  his  firli  play  of  I'alfe  Delicacy 
to  be  acted  at  Dtury-Laue.  It  waa  received  with  great 


applaufe  ; and  from  this  time  he  continued  to  write  for 
the  rtage  with  profit  and  fuccefs,  until  the  lalt  period  j 

of  his  life.  As  his  reputation  incrcafed,  he  began  to  ’ '*  - 
turn  his  tkougliia  to  fome  mode  of  fupporting  his  fa- 
mily lefs  precarious  than  by  writing,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  er.lcred  himfcif  a member  of  the  M ddle  Temp*e. 

After  the  regular  fiept  had  beerstaken,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1774,  and  hia  proficiency  in  the  iludy 
of  the  law  afforded  promifing  hopes  that  he  might  make 
a didinguilhed  figure  in  that  profeflion.  His  frden- 
tary  courfc  of  life  had,  however,  by  this  time  injured 
his  health,  and  fuhjc^lcd  him  to  much  aSliftioo.  risrly 
in  1777  an  «bfccfs  formed  in  his  fide,  which  after  a 
few  days  iUnefa  put  a period  to  his  life.  He  wa«  the 
author  of  fix  plays  hefides  that  above- mentioned. 

KELP,  in  the  glafs-trsde,  a term  ufed  fora  fort  of 
potafhts  made  tife  of  in  many  of  the  glau-works, 
particularly  for  the  green  glals.  It  is  the  calcined 
afhcB  of  a plant  called  by  the  fame  name ; and  in  fi  • e 
places,  of  fea.thongs  or  laces,  a fort  of  ihick-Ieavcd 
fiicbs  or  fra.wtack  *.  This  plant  ia  thrown  on  the 
rocks  and  fhorcs  in  great  abundance,  and  in  the  fum- 
mer  months  is  raked  together  and  dried  as  hay  in  the 
fun  and  wind,  and  afterwards  burnt  to  the  afhes  called 
telf.  The  procefs  of  making  it  is  thus  : The  rocki» 
which  are  dry  at  low  water,  arc  the  bed*  of  great 
quantuie*  of  fca-wccd  ; which  is  cut,  carried  to  the 
^ach,  and  dried:  a hollow  is  dug  in  the  ground  tliree 
or  four  feet  wide  ; found  Its  margin  arc  laid  a row  of 
Roues,  on  which  the  fca-wccd  is  placed,  and  fet  on 
fire  within,  and  quantities  of  this  fuel  being  comi- 
nually  heaped  upon  the  circle,  there  is  in  the  centre  a 
perpetual  flame,  from  which  a liquid  like  mtited  metal 
drops  into  the  hollow  beneath  : when  it  is  full,  as  it  ^ 

commonly  is  ere  the  clofir  of  day,  all  hetcrtrgencout  * 

matter  being  removed,  the  kelp  is  wrought  with  iron 
rakes,  and  brotigbi  to  an  utiifurm  confitlcnce  in  a (late 
of  fufion.  When  cool,  It  confolidales  into  a heavy 
dark-coloured  alkaline  fubilance,  which  undergoes  in 
the  gUrs-houlcs  a fecaad  vitrification,  and  afTumrs  a 
petfe^  tranfparency  ; the  prugrefs  by  which  thus  a 
parcel  of  fea-wced,  formerly  the  fiiiny  bed  of  fcals  or 
dreary  ilxltcr  of  (hcll-fi(h,  is  converted  into  a crytiat 
lutlre  for  an  aflembly-room,  nr  a let  of  glaUes  for  his 
majefiy’s  table,  is  a mitamorphofig  that  might  be  a 
fubie^  for  an  entertaining  talc. 

KELSO,  a towu  of  Koxburghfiiire  in  Scotland, 
plcaiantly  fiUi;aed  on  the  river  'I'weed,  in  W.  Long. 

I.  io.  K.  Lat.  yy.  38.  Of  this  town  Mr  Pennant 
gives  the  following  defcripipn.  it  is  built  much 
after  the  manner  of  a Fl:mi(h  towm,  wiili  u iquaic  and 
towu-houfe.  It  coDlains  about  S700  louL,  fiat  a very 
confiderahic  market,  and  great  qiumti.itaif  emn  aro 
fold  here  weekly  by  (ample.  Tlic  abK.y  of  Tyroneo.  * 
funs  was  a va(t  pile,  and,  to  judge  by  the  ronaini,  of 
venerable  magnificence.  The  walla  arc  urnamented 
witlk  falfe  round  arches,  interfering  each  other.  Such 
imerfe^ions  form  a true  Gt>thic  arch  ; and  may  as 
probably  have  given  rife  to  that  mt  de  the  arched 
fiiades  of  avenuis.  The  tieeple  of  the  church  is  a vaft 
tower.  This  l.onfe  was  founded  by  David  L when 
earl  of  CnmlierLnd.  He  firll  placed  it  at  Selktik, 
then  removed  it  to  Roxburgh,  and  finally,  when  he 
came  to  the  crown,  fixed  it  here  In  1 138.  Its  reve- 
nues were  in  money  above  20CC  L Scots  a-ycar.  The 
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• Rempb  at>bot  wa»  •Uovrcd  to  wctr  a mitre  and  pontifical 
_ *1  robe*  { to  be  exempt  from  epifcopal  jurifdidioa,  and 
ropten.  ^ prrfrnt  at  all  Kneral  councUt.  The 

cnviruoi  of  Kelfo  are  verf  nnc : the  Unda  confift 
of  nntle  rifin)^  inclofed  with  hedges,  and  extreme’ 
ly  Krtile.  They  hare  mnch  reafon  to  boaft  of  their 
profpe^a.  From  the  Chalkheogh  is  a fine  riew  of 
the  forks  of  the  ritera,  Roxburgh-hill,  Sir  Joha 
DougUi's  neat  feat,  and  at  a difUnce  Fleurus;  and 
■from  Pinniclc-hlll  is  feen  a rail  extent  of  country, 
highly  cultivated,  watered  with  long  reaches  of  the 
* Twe^,  well  wooded  on  etch  margin.  Thefe  borders 

\entured  on  cultivation  much  earlier  than  thofc  on  the 
weft  and  eaft,  and  have  made  great  progreCs  in  every 
fpecies  of  rural  economy.  Turnips  and  cabbages  for 
the  ufe  of  cattle  cover  many  large  tra^s;  and  pota* 
toes  appear  in  rail  fields.  Much  wheat  is  raiM  in 
the  Aciglibourhood,  part  of  which  is  fent  up  the  frith 
of'Fortb,  and  part  into  England.  I'he  fleeces  here  arc 
very  fine.  The  wool  is  fent  into  York  (hire,  to  Lin- 
lithgow, or  into  Aberdeeolhire,  fur  the  flocking  p)a- 
nufadture-;  and  fome  ts  woven  here  into  a cloth  called 
p'ainjt  and  fold  into  England  to  be  dreffed.  Here  it 
alfo  a connjerablc  manufaAure  of  white  leather,  chiefly 
to  fupply  the  capital  of  Scotland.  At  Kelfo  there  is 
a fine  ilonc-bridge  of  fix  arches  over  the  Tweed  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Teviot. 

KEMPIS  (l*homas  a},  a pious  and  learned  regular 
canon,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Kemp,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Cologn,  in  1 380  ; and  took  his  name  from  that  vil- 
lage. He  performed  his  ftudies  at  Deventer,  in  the 
community  of  poor  fchoUrs  cftabllfhed  by  Gerard 
Oroot ; and  there  made  a great  progreis  in  the  fcicncei. 

% In  1599,  he  entered  the  munaftery  of  the  regular  ca- 

nons of  Mount  St  Agnes,  near  Zwol,  of  which  hit 
brother  was  prior.  Thomas  a Kempis  there  dlftia- 
• guifhed  himfelf  by  hU  eminent  ptety,  his  refped  for 
his  fuperiors,  his  charity  to  his  brother  canons,  and 
his  continual  application  to  labour  and  prayer.  He 
died  in  1471,  aged  70.  The  beft  editions  of  his 
works,  which  confift  of  fermont,  fpiritual  treatifes, 
and  lives  of  holy  men,  are  thofe  of  Paris  in  1649, 
and  of  Antwerp  in  1607.  The  famous  and  well-known 
book  De  /mitathw  Chrjfiit  which  hat  been  tranflated 
into  almoll  all  the  languages  of  the  world,  though  it  has 
almoft  always  been  numbered  among  the  works  of  Tho- 
mas a Kempis,  is  alfo  found  printed  under  the  name  of 
Cerfon  / and  on  the  credit  of  fame  MSS.  has  been  fince 
aferihed  to  the  abbot  Gerfon  of  the  order  of  St  Be- 
nedid.  This  haa  occalioned  a violent  difpute  be- 
tween the  canons  of  St  Auguftine  and  the  Benedic- 
tines : but  while  devout  Chriftians  find  fpiritual  com- 
fort in  the  work,  the  name  of  the  writer  is  of  imall 
importance. 

KEMPTEN,  a free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany, 
in  Lower  Suabia,  and  in  Algow,  and  alfo  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  abbot  of  Kempten,  who  is  a prince  of 
the  empire,  and  has  a voice  in  the  diet.  The  inhabt- 
tints  arc  Prouftantst  and  it  has  been  feveral  times 
taken,  but  has  always  recovered  its  liberty.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  lller.  E.  Long.  10.  53.  N.  Lat. 

-+7*  ^7*  . . , . t ..  . 

Kimptin,  a lemlory  in  the  circle  of  buabia,  in 
Germany,  bctwccii  the  bilhopric  of  Augfburg  and  the 
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barony  of  WalbtiTg.  It  is  about  1 7 mHea  long  tod  Ka. 
broad  i and  bas  no  coniiderable  place  but  the  towns  of  Rrnd  l 
Kempten  and  Kanffbeuren,  which  are  imperial.  - »”■ 

KEN  (Thomas),  an  eminent  EngUfh  biihop  in  the 
17th  century,  sras  bred  at  Wincheftcr  fchool,  whence 
he  went  to  Oxford  \ and  in  1669  was  made  a prebend 
of  Wincheftcr.  To  1675,  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  be 
travelled  to  Rome  $ and  ufed  to  fay,  He  had  reafon  to 
give  God  thanks  for  his  travels,  having  returned  more 
confirmed  of  the  purity  of  the  reformed  religion  than 
he  was  before.  He  was  appointed  by  king  Charles  II. 
to  attend  the  lord  Dartmouth  at  the  demoliftiing  of 
Tangier  ; and  at  his  return  was  made  chaplain  to  bia 
majefty,  as  he  was  fome  time  after  to  the  princefs  of 
Orange,  then  refiding  in  Holland.  In  i68y  he  waa 
confccratcd  biftiop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  month 
following  he  attended  king  Charles  II.  at  his  death; 
and  gave  clofe  attendance  at  the  royal  bed  for  three 
whole  da^s  and  nights,  watching  proper  intervals  to 
fuggeft  pious  and  proper  thoughts  on  fo  ferious  an  oc- 
caiioD.  In  the  following  reign  he  zealoufty  oppofed 
the  progrefs  of  Popery  ; and  in  June  1 688,  he,  with 
five  other  bifhops  and  the  aichbiftiop  of  Canterbury, 
was  committed  prifoncr  to  the  Tower  of  Loodon  for 
fubferibing  a petition  to  his  majefty  againft  the  decla- 
ration of  indulgence*  Upon  the  Rcvoruiion,  however 
he  refufed  to  lake  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  on  which  account  lie  was  deprived  of  his  hi* 
(hoprtc.  Her  Majefty  queen  Anne  beftowed  on  him 
a yearly  penfion  of  200 1.  to  his  death  in  1710.  He 
publiftied  feveral  pious  books.  His  charity  waa  fo 
great,  that  when  he  sras  hifhop  of  Bath  and  WcUa,  ha- 
ving received  a fine  of  4000 1.  he  gave  a great  part  of 
it  to  the  French  Proleftants. 

KE^IDAL,  a town  of  Weftmorcland,  feated  in  a 
vallev,  among  hills  on  the  well  fide  of  the  river  Cam 
or  Ken.  over  which  there  are  two  ftone  bridges,  and 
one  of  wood  which  leads  to  the  caftle  now  in  ruins. 

It  is  a large  handfome  place ; and  has  two  long  ftreeta, 
which 'croU  each  other.  The  iohabitanis  have  driven 
a trade  with  the  cotton  and  wooUc  manufadorj 
throughout  England  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edw.  111. 
and  particular  laws  were  enaded  for  regulating  Ken- 
dal doaihs  as  early  as  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  It 
is  of  note  alfo  for  the  manufa^ory  of  cottons,  drug- 
gets, ferges,  hats,  worfted  and  yarn  ftockings,  &c. 

(^cen  Elizabeth  incorporaied  it  with  aldermen  and 
burgeflci ; and  king  James  I.  with  a mayor,  recorder^ 
town-clerk,  12  aldermen,  24  burgdlcs  or  commoo 
couQciimen,  and  a attomies.  There  arc  7 companiet 
here,  who  have  each  their  hall,  viz.  mcrccta,  fhccr- 
mcn,  cordwainerv,  glovers,  tsnners,  taylors,  and  pew- 
terers.  Here  is  an  elegant  town- hall  lately  repaired  ; 
and  they  enjoy  a couit  of  confdcnce  granted  by 
George  III.  for  debts  under  40s.  It  has  a Targe  beau- 
tiful church,  which  ftaods  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
brook  called  Bliudbeck,  out  of  the  liberty  of  the 
town:  a large  neat  and  handfome  building  180  feet 
long  and  99  broad,  with  y ailes  each  parted  by 
a row  of  8 pillars,  and  a ftrong  fquare  fteeple.  Near 
ts  Abhot’s4iaU,  the  reCdence  of  the  abbot  when  this 
church  belonged  to  an  abbey  difiblvcd  by  Henry  VIII. 

1b  1755,  a new  chapel  was  eredted  In  the  middle  of 
the  town,  beiidea  which  there  are  I2  chapels  of  cafe 
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I^eanel.  bclongififf  to  it.  The  difTcnters  and  quakers  have 
"■'M*""  mectiog  noufct.  Here  ii  a fiee  grammar- fcUool  wtU 
eodowed  { and  alio  a charit)r*fchool  for  10  hoyt  and 
16  girUi  who  are  all  cloatbed  a»  well  aa  taught.  Eaft* 
ward  of  the  towoi  on  the  oppofite  5de  of  the  river  on 
a hill,  from  whence  ii  a 6ne  profpeA*  Hand  the  ruins 
cf  a cafUe*  wherein  was  born  Catherine  Parr  (the  fialh 
wife  of  Henry  Vlll.)  Bj  the  late  inland  navigation, 
it  has  communicacion  with  the  rlvera  Mercy,  Dee, 
Rihble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber, 
Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its 
windiitga,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nouingbam,  York,  Lancafter,  CbcAer,  Staf> 
ford,  Warwick,  Leicefler,  Oxford,  Worceiler,  &c. 
Here  are  kept  the  feilions  of  the  peace  for  this  part  of 
the  cr  uoty  called  the  barony  of  Kendal ; and  there  is  a 
very  great  market  on  Saturday,  with  all  kinds  of  pro* 
vthons  and  woollen- yam,  which  the  girls  bring  hither  in 
large  bundles.  It  has  fairs  on  May  6,  and  November  8 t 
and  between  them  a great  beaft-market  every  foitnighi. 
Tbe  river  here,  which  runs  half  through  the  town  in  a 
flony  channel,  abounds  with  trout  and  Ulmon  ; and 
on  the  banka  of  it  live  the  d^ers  and  tanners. 

KENNEL,  a term  ufed  indifferently  for  a paddle, 
a water  courfe  in  the  flreeti,  a houfe  for  a pack  of 
bounds,  and  the  pack  or  cry  of  hounds  themfclves. 

Mr  Beckford,  in  his  ElTay  on  Hunting,  is  very  par- 
ticular in  deferibing  a kennel  for  hounds  ; and  a ken* 
oel  he  thinks  indifpcnfably  necelTary  for  keeping  thofe 
animals  in  proper  health  and  order.  “ It  is  true  (fays 
he)  hounds  may  be  kept  in  bams  and  (lables  ; but  thofe 
who  keep  them  in  fuch  places  can  bcA  inform  you  whe- 
ther ihiir  hounds  aic  cspable  of  anfweriog  the  purpofes 
for  which  they  are  delignrd.  The  fenfe  of  fmelliog  is 
fo  exquiJite  in  a hound,  that  I cannot  but  Tuppofe  that 
every  ftcoeh  is  hurtful  to  it.  Cleinliocfs  is  not  only 
ablolutcly  necefTary  to  tbe  nofe  of  the  hound,  but  alfo 
to  the  prefrrvation  of  his  heallh.  Dogs  are  naiurally 
cleaoty  } and  feldom,  if  they  can  help  it,  dung  where 
they  lie.  Air  and  frr(h  ft  raw  are  neeviTary  to  keep 
them  healthy.  They  are  fubjed  to  tbe  mange  ; a dil* 
order  to  which  poverty  and  naftinefs  will  very  much 
contribute.  The  kennel  fhould  be  firualed  on  an  eir.i* 
nence  ; its  front  ought  to  be  to  the  tail,  and  the  courts 
round  it  ou^ht  to  be  wide  and  airy  to  admit  the  fun* 
beams  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  is  pru|.er  that  it  (hould 
be  neat  witliout  and  clean  within  ; and  it  is  proper  to 
be  near  the  maJlct's  houfe,  for.  obvious  rcafons  It 
ought  to  be  madL  large  enough  at  ftift,  as  any  addition 
to  it  afterwan’s  may  fpoil  it  in  appearance  at  Icaft.’* 
Two  kcniitU,  bi'Wcvcf,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  are 
■bfolatcly  Qcceftary  to  the  welUbcing  of  hounds: 
**  Whin  there  is  but  one  (fays  he),  h is  fcIdom  fweet ; 
and  when  cltaocd  out,  the  hounds,  particularly  in  win* 
ter,  fuHrr  both  while  it  is  cleaning  and  afterwards  as 
long  as  it  remains  wet.’* 

When  the  feeder  ttrft  Comes  to  the  kennel  in  a mor* 
ning,  he  fticuld  let  out  the  hounds  into  the  outer 
Coti''t  ; aj.d  in  bad  weather,  (hould  open  tlte  dour  of 
the  hunting  kennel  (that  in  which  the  hounds  dcfign* 
cd  to  hunt  next  day  arc  kept),  Icaft  wrant  of  reft  (hould 
incline  them  to  go  into  it.  The  lodging  room  fb..uld 
then  be  cleaned  out,  tbe  doors  and  windows  of  it 
opened,  the  litter  lhaken  up,  and  the  kennel  nisdc 
fwcet  and  clean  before  the  hounds  return  to  it  again.— > 
VoL.  IX.  Earl  II. 


The  ftoor  of  each  lodging-room  fhould  be  bricked,  end  Kennsl, 

flopped  on  both  fiJes  to  run  to  the  centre,  with  a gut* 

ter  left  to  carry  off  the  water,  that  w hen  they  are  waftied  ’ - 

they  may  (bon  be  dry.  If  water  fhould  nrosiu  through 

any  fault  In  the  ftoor,  it  mud  be  carefully  mopped  up 

for  damps  are  always  very  prejudicial. 

I'he  kennel  ought  to  have  three  doors  i two  in  the 
front  and  one  tn  the  back  ) the  laft  to  have  1 lattice- 
window  in  it  with  a wooden  (butter,  which  is  con- 
ftaotly  to  be  kept  dofed  when  the  hounds  are  in,  ex- 
cept in  fummer,  when  it  (hould  be  left  open  all  the  day. 

At  the  back  of  Mr  Beckford's  luoneJ  is  a koufc 
thatched  and  furxed  up  on  the  (idet,  big  enough  to 
contain  at  Icaft  1 load  of  flraw.  Here  fhould  be  a pit 
ready  to  receive  the  dung,  and  a gallows  for  the  ftefh. 

The  gallows  fhould  have  a thatched  roof,  and  a circu- 
lar board  at  the  pofts  to  prevent  vermin  from  climbing 
up.  He  advifci  to  inclofe  a piece  of  ground  adjoining 
to  the  kennel  for  fuch  dog*botfci  as  may  be  brought 
alive  ; It  being  fometimes  dangerous  to  turn  them  out 
where  other  horfes  go,  on  account  of  the  difordcri  with 
which  they  may  be  infeded.  In  fome  kennels  a ftove 
is  made  ufe  of ; but  where  the  feeder  is  a good  one, 

Mr  Beckford  thinks  that  a mop  properly  ufed  will  ren- 
der the  ftove  unneceflary.  **  I hive  a litllc  hay  rlclt 
(favs  he)  in  the  grafs-yanl,  which  1 think  is  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  hounds  clean  and  fine  in  their  coats.  You 
will  frequently  find  them  rubbing  thcmrelvci  againft  it. 

The  (hade  of  it  is  alfo  ufcful  to  them  in  fummer.  If 
ticks  at  any  time  be  troublefome  in  your  kennel,  let 
the  walls  of  it  be  well  walhcd  j if  that  (houlJ  not  de- 
ftroy  them,  tbe  walls  muft  then  be  white-walbcd.” 

Befides  the  dire£Uons  already  given  coocemlng  the 
fttuation  of  the  kennel,  our  author  recommends  it  ta 
have  a ftream  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  even 
running  through  it  if  polTiiile.  There  fhould  alfo  be 
moveable  ftages  on  wheels  for  the  hounds  to  he  on. 

The  foil  ought  at  all  events  to  be  dry. 

7s  KtHNiiy  a term  applied  by  fox-hunters  to  a fox 
when  he  lies  in  his  hole. 

KENNET  (Dr  White),  a learned  Englilh  writer 
and  bi(hop  of  Peterborough,  in  the  18th  century,  br«4 
at  St  £dmnnd*ball,  Oxford  ; where  he  foon  dlftinguilh- 
cd  himfclf  by  his  vigorous  application  to  bis  ftudies, 
and  by  his  tranflaiions  of  fere^  books  into  EiiglKh, 
and  other  pieces  which  he  publifhed.  In  1695  our 
author  publilhed  bis  Parochial  Antiquities.  A fermon 
presched  by  him  on  tbe  30th  of  January  1703  at 
Aldgste  expofed  him  to  great  clamour.  It  was  print- 
ed under  the  title  of  (ompaffionaJt  inquiry  into  iBi 
cat^tt  of  the  chU  war.  In  1 ;c6,  he  publifhed  his  Cafe 
of  Impropriations,  and  two  other  trafls  on  the  fame 
fubjcA.  In  1706,  be  publifhed  the  third  volume  of 
The  Complete  Hiftory  of  England  (the  two  former 
volumes  compiled  by  Mr  Hughes).  In  1709,  he  pub- 
lifhed A Vir.dicalitn  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of 
England  from  fome  late  reproaches  rudely  and  uojuftly 
cart  upon  them  j and  A true  Anfwer  to  Dr  Sachevc- 
rel’s  Sermon.  Wlicn  the  great  point  in  Dr  Sachc- 
vcrel’s  trial,  the  change  of  the  miniftry,  was'gaioed,  and 
very  flrange  addrcfTcs  were  made  upon  it,  there  was  to 
be  an  artful  addrefs  from  the  bifhop  and  clergy  of  Lon- 
don, and  they  who  would  not  fubferibe  it  were  to  be 
rrprefented  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and  the  miniftry. 

Dr  KciiOet  ftU  under  this  imputation.  He  was  expofed 
3 Ik  tor 
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Krrret.  to  cw^ium  ss  a low  church  irto,  on  account  of 
K«n  n cott.  condoA  and  wrtiiogt.  When  he  wa*  dean  of  Pc- 
’ lerborousjh,  a very  uncommon  method  waa  taken  to 
eap'^fe  him  hy  Dr  Walton,  rcAor  of  the  church  of 
NVhite-cJiapel : for  in  the  altar-piece  of  that  church, 
which  wan  intended  for  a icprefentation  of  Chrili  and 
his  It  apoftlc*.  eating  the  paffover  and  laft  fupper,  Ju- 
das the  traitor  was  drawn  lilting  in  an  elbow-chair, 
drtflfcd  m a black  garment,  with  a gnat  deal  of  the 
air  of  Dr  Kenneths  face.  It  was  generally  fald  that 
the  orii^inal  Htctch  was  for  4 bifliop  under  Dr  Waltnn’i 
difpleafure  ; but  the  painter  being  apprclienlivc  of  an 
af\ion  of  S^andahm  leave  .was  given  to 

drop  the  bjlh(»p,  and  make  the  dean,  'rhia  giving 
general  offence,  upon  the  complaint  of  other*  (for  Dr 
Kennel  never  faw  it,  or  fe'em^  to  regard  it),  the  bi- 
(hop  of  London  ordered  the  ptdure  t*»be  taken  down. 
In  1713,  he  prefented  the  fociely  for  propagating 
the  tptfpel  with  a rr'*at  number  of  lw>ok8,  fuitable  to 
their  dchgn  ; pubhfhed  Ins  BAftoikeCM  jim^rictUK  Pri^ 
mirttia,  ^vd  founderf  an  antiquarian  and  ludoiicalli- 
b»  iiy  at  reterl>o'ouah.  In  tyij,  ht  puh’ifh-d  a fer- 
mon,dntitlet!  The  Ji'utherafi  of  the  fre/ent  Reheirion^  and 
aJicrwa*-*!  feveral  other  pieces.  In  1717,  hr  was  en* 
gag<d  in  a difpiite  * ith  Dr  William  Nicholfon,  bilhop 
of  Cailiflc.  relating  to  fomc  alterations  in  the  biihop 
of  Bangor’s  famous  f»rmon  ; and  diflikrd  the  proceed- 
ings of  tlie  cunvocaiion  againit  th:\t  bilh  'p.  Upon 
the  death  of  Dr  Cumberland  b Ihop  of  Peterborough, 
hr  was  promoted  to  that  fee.  to  which  he  was  confe- 
CTiited  in  tyiK.  He  fat  in  it  more  than  ten  years, 
and  died  in  ly^H.  He  wa*  an  excellent  philoIogiO,  a 
good  pnachcr,  whether  in  Eng’ilh  I'r  Latin,  and  »*cll 
verfed  in  the  hilinrica  and  antiquitirs  of  our  nation. 

Kknxkt  (Bsfil),  a learned  English  writer,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  preceding,  was  educated  in  Corpus  Chttdt 
college,  in  the  imivcrhiy  of  Oxfor  i.  where  he  became 
feU-'w  In  1706,  he  went  over  cha^dain  to  the  Enghfh 
f^(^t.lry  at  I.xghurn  $ where  he  met  with  great  oppiii- 
lion  from  the  Papitls,  and  was  in  danger  from  the  in- 
qiiifitton.  He  died  in  the  year  17*4-  He  puhlilhed 
Live*  of  the  Greek  P>xts;  the  Ro.m-in  Antiquities  { 
a volume  of  Sermons  pretchej  at  Leghirn  ; A tranf- 
laiion  into  Englilh  of  PuffvndorPs  Trcatifc  of  the  Law 
of  Nattnc  auif  Nations.  He  was  a man  of  mntl  ex- 
emplary integrity,  generofiiy,  piety,  and  mod»*(ly. 

KKNNICO  rr  (Dr  Benjamin),  aell  known  in  the 
Seamed  world  for  hia  elaborate  edition  of  the  Hvbicw 
Bible  and  other  valuable  puHications,  was  born  at  Tot- 
nef*  in  Dcvonfhirc  in  the  year  1718.  With  the 
rank  and  chara^er  of  his  parents  we  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted ; but  it  is  certain  they  were  unable  to  fatisfy 
that  thirft  for  knowledge  which  they  could  not  but 
difeover  in  their  fem  Some  opportunities  of  caily 
improvement  muft,  however,  have  been  affirdcd  him; 
or  (which  we  fnmetimes  fee)  the  natural  vigour  of  his 
mind  murt  have  fuperfeded  the  neceflky  of  them.  For 
in  the  year  1743,  he  wrote  A Poem  on  the  Recovery 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs  Elia.  Courtenay  frirm  her  late  dan- 
gerous lllnefs  ; and  this  probably  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  thgfe  geiulcrocn  who  afterwards  feat 
him  to  Oxford  and  fupported  him  there.  In  judging 
of  this  p'rfoTTance,  they  may  he  foppofed  to  liave 
tonfidcrcd  not  f«  much  its  intripQc  merit,  as  the  cir- 
cumftance*  undei  which  it  was  produced.  Eor  though 
k might  claim  jtdl  praife  » Uu;  fruit  of  youthful  io- 


duftry  llruggliag  with  obfeurity  and  iadlgtoce,  aa  a Kenoieott 
poem  it  never  rifes  above  mediocrity,  and  generally  w 
links  below  it.  But  in  whatever  light  thefe  verfes  were 
confidered,  the  publication  of  them  was  foon  fillowed 
by  fuch  contributions  as  procured  for  the  author  the 
advantages  of  an  academical  education.  In  the  year 
1744  he  entered  at  Wadhsm  college  ; nor  was  it  long 
bef  >rc  hcdiftinguiOieil  himfelf  in  that  particular  branch 
of  iludy  in  which  he  afietwards  became  fo  eminent. 

His  two  diflen  itions,  On  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  The 
Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  came  to  a fecond  edition 
fo  early  as  the  year  1747,  and  procured  him  the  lin- 
gular honour  of  a bachelor’s  degree  conferred  on  him 
grant  by  the  Univerfiiy  a year  before  the  datutable 
time.  Ibe  dilTertalions  were  gratefully  dedicated  to 
thiiCe  bencfaclurs  whofc  liberality  had  opened  his  way 
to  the  Univcrlity,  or  whole  kindnefs  had  made  tt  a 
feene  not  only  of  manly  labotr,  but  of  houmirable 
fricndfhip.  With  fuch  merit,  and  fuch  fupp<m,  he 
was  a fuccefiful  candidate  for  a fillowHiip  of  Exeter 
college,  and  foon  after  Ins  admiflion  into  that  fexiety, 
he  diiiinpuiihel  himfelf  by  the  public^iion  of  feveral 
occalional  fermons.  In  the  year  1753  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  tint  flupcn-ioui  monument  of  learned 
imlullry,  at  which  the  wife  and  the  good  will  gB7.e 
with  /admiration,  when  prejudice,  anil  envy,  and  io- 
gratitude,  Ih.ali  be  dumb.  This  he  did  by  publifhing 
his  6rl  diflcrtation,  On  the  Stale  of  the  Printed  Hr- 
brew  Text,  io  which  lie  p^op^fcd  to  overthrow  the 
then  prevailing  notion  of  its  ahfolulc  iotegrrty.  I’he 
firft  blow,  indeed,  had  been  lltuck  long  before,  by 
Cappciltis,  in  his  Crkka  Saerth  publiihed  after  hia 
deatii  bv  his  fon,  in  1650— a blow  whicji  Buxturf, 
with  all  hii  abilities  and  dialectical  Ikill,  was  unable  to 
wanl  off.  But  Cajieiiui  having  no  opportunity  of 
confuittng  MSS.  though  his  arguments  were  fupported 
by  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  pa- 
rallel palTages,  and  of  the  ancient  verfioiis,  C(«uid  ne- 
ver abfolutely  prove  his  pniat.  Indeed  the  general 
opinion  wss,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  contained  none, 
or  at  lead  very  few  and  trifling  variations  From  tb( 
printed  text:  and  with  relpe’^  to  the  Svnaritan  Pen- 
tateuch very  different  opmiona  were  entertained.  'Fhofe 
who  held  the  Hebrew  verity,  of  coiirfc  condemned  the 
Samaritan  as  corrupt  iu  every  filsce  where  it  deviated 
from  the  Hebrew : and  thole  who  believed  the  He- 
brew to  be  incorred,  did  not  think  the  Samaritan  of 
fulficient  autliority  to  correift  it,  Beiidet,  the  Simari- 
tan  itfclf  appeared  to  a vet  y great  advantage  } fur  no  - 
Samaritan  M-H.S.  were  then  known,  and  the  Pentateuch, 
itfelf  was  condemned  for  thofe  tmmi  which  ought 
ther  to  have  been  aferibeJ  to  irve  incorrct’tncfs  of  iKa 
editions.  InthisdiiTertatioii,  therefore,  Dr  Kennicotc,. 
proved  that  there  were  many  Hebrew  MSS.  exiant, 
which,  though  they  hsvi  hitherto  been  generally  fnp- 
pofed  to  agree  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Hebrew- 
teir,  yet  contained  many  and  important  various  read- 
ings : and  that  from  thofe  various  readings  conitder- 
able  authority  was  derived  in  fupport  of  the  ancient 
veifions.  He  announced  the  exigence  of  Ox  Saresri- 
tan  MSS.  io  Oxford  only,  by  which  many  errors  in 
tire  printed  Samaritan  might  be  removed)  and  he  at- 
tempted to  prove,  that  even  from  the  Samaritan,  as  it 
was  already  primed,  many  palTiges  in  the  Hebrew 
might  undoubtedly  be  correcird.  This  work,  as  it 
waa  rcafooabk  to  expeci,  waa  c lamined  with  great  ft> 
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XcT’iikau.  Tcrfty  both  tt  borne  and  abrnacL  Tn  rome  foreign  uni«  aborc  6oo  MSS 
^ "V  vcrfiltci  the  belief  of  the  Hebrew  vcfitf,  on  iu  beini' 
attacked  by  Caprllut,  had  been  inltncd  on  as  an  aiti- 
clc  of  faith— CapeU't  fentfrjla  eJn  M>n  apfir^iata 
fuil  JiAi  focutt  ut  fKtiat  Hrir^t  'u  ti  fp<ciaim  Gt^ 

atino  l678»  pecuhari  cawnr  cav<rint%  ne  m 
diit9iu  fua  mitt^rr  tcdefi^  ruipktaury  nijx  ^Mratur  puiitct, 
tfxium  Hebr^mm^  ut  boi&e  tfi  in  exemplanbui  Mnf^rcticit^ 
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were  collated,  and  that  the  wh;Je 
work  occupied  ao  years  of  Dr  Kennicott*a  life,  It  mud  ^ 
be  owned  llrat  facred  crilicifm  is  more  indebted  to  him 
than  to  any  fcholar  of  any  aec.  Within  two  year*  of 
Ilia  death,  he  rcfigned.  hi*  living  in  Cornwall,  from 
confcieiitious  motive*,  on  account  of  his  not  ha* 
Ting  a profpeft  of  ever  again  being  able  to  vifithi»pa- 
rilh.  Although  many  and  coofcientioui  men  may 


qntkid  tamfonanies  ti  %>oeaI/jf  t/ivmiim  it  amtbentitiim  think,  in  this  cafe,  that  hi*  profcflional  labour! 

(Wolfii  BibHoth*  Hcb.  tom.  ii.  iy).  And  at  home  earned  on  clfewhcrc  might  properly  have  imitUd  him 

to  retain  thU  preferment,  and  may  apply  this  reafoning 

in  other  cafe*  } yet  a condnd  fo  fignally  dUlntereflrd 
deferrta  certainly  to  be  admired  and  celebrated.  Dr 
Kennicott  died  at  Oxford,  after  a iiogeriog  illoefs. 
Sept.  1 8,  1785  ; and  left  a widow,  who  wa*  fiftcr  to 
the  late  Edward  Chamberlayne,  Efqt  of  the  treafury. 
At  the  time  of  hi*  dcaih  he  was  employed  in  printing 
Remarks  on  SefeS  Pa£a^tt  in  ike  Old  'Tejiamenti  which 
were  afterwards  publilbed,  the  volume  having  been 
completed  from  his  paper*. 

KENO.  See  Kino. 

KENKICK  (Williara),  an  author  of  cotifiderahle 
•bilitiei,  wai  the  fon  of  a citixcn  of  London,  and 
brought  up,  it  is  faid,  to  a mechanical  employment. 
11)19,  however,  he  feem*  early  to  have  abam  oued;  and 
to  have  devoted  his  talent*  to  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
by  which  he  fupported  hirnfelf  during  the  red  of  a 
life  which  might  be  faid  to  have  pafTed  in  a date  of 
warfare,  as  he  was  feldum  without  ao  enemy  to  attack 
or  to  defend  himfetf  from.  He  was  for  foror  time 
ftudent  at  Ley<lei),  where  he  acquired  the  title  of 
J.  U-  D.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  he 
figured  away  a»  a poet  in  EpiTlIe*  Philofophical  and 
Moial,  1759*  addrefTed  to  Lorenzo;  an  avowed  de- 
fence of  intidelity,  written  whiUi  under  coiifinemeot  for 
debt,  and  with  a declaration  that  he  was  '*  much  Icih 
ambitious  of  the  charaAer  of  a poet  tiian  of  .t  philo 
fopher  *’  From  this  period  he  became  a writer  bt 
profcfiion  ; and  the  Proteus  (hapes  under  which  he 
appeared,  it  would  be  a fruillcfs  attempt  to  trace. 
He  was  for  a confiJcrahle  lime  a writer  in  The  Month* 
ly  Review;  hut  qiiarrelliQg  with  his  principal,  began 
a New  Review  of  his  own.  When  our  great  Lexico* 
ipraphcr^s  edition  of  Shakefpearc  htd  appeared  in  i 
It  was  followed  in  a fortnight  by  a pamphlet,  intitled, 
•*  A Review  of  Dr  Jiihofon’s  new  Edition  of  Shake* 
fpeare,  in  which  the  ignorance  or  inattentiun  of  that 
editor  is  expufed,  and  the  poet  defended  from  the 
perfecutlon  of  hi*  commentators,  1765.**  This  pim* 
phlet  was  followed  by  an  Examination  of  it,  and  that 
by  a Defence  in  1766 ; in  which  year  he  produced  his 
pleafant  comedy  of  FalrtaiTs  Wedding,  at  firft  intend- 
ed to  have  been  given  to  the  public  as  an  original  play 
of  Shskefpearo  retrieved  from  bbfcurlty,  and  is,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  a happy  imitation  of  our  great  dra- 
matic bard.  With  the  cekbmtcd  Englflh  Rofeius 
Dr  Kenrick  wa*  at  one  time  on  tcnni  of  the  llrideft 
intimacy : but  took  occafion  to  quarrel  with  him  in 
print,  in  a mode  too  unmanly  to  be  mentioned.  In 
politics  alfo  he  made  himfrif  not  a little  confpicuou*; 
particularly  in  the  difputc  between  his  friends  Wilke* 
and  Horne.  He  was  the  original  editor  of  'Hie 
Morning  Chronicle;  whence  being  ouilcd  for  ncglei), 
he  fet  up  a new  one  in  oppofitiun.  He  translated  in 
a very  able  manner  the  Emilios  and  the  Hloli'a  of 
3^2  RouITcbu; 


this  doArinc  of  the  conupt  Rate  of  the  Hebrew  text 
was  oppofed  by  Comings  and  Bate,  two  Hutchinfoni- 
ans,  with  as  much  violence  as  if  the  whole  truth  of  the 
tevclation  were  at  Rake. 

The  next  three  or  four  years  of  Dr  Kennicort's  life 
were  principally  fpent  in  fearching  out  and  examining 
Hebrew  MBS.  though  he  found  letfurc  not  only  to 
preach,  but  to  puhlidi  fcveral  occafional  fermons.  A* 
bout  this  time  Dr  Kennicott  became  one  of  the  king's 
preachers  at  Whitehall;  and  in  the  year  1759  we  find 
him  vicar  of  Culham  in  Oxfordfhire.  In  January  1760 
he  publiRied  his  freond  difintation  on  the  Rate  of  the 
Hebrew  Text ; in  which,  after  vindicating  the  autho- 
rity and  antiquity  of  thciSamaritan  Pentateuch,  he  dif- 
arroed  the  advucatea  for  the  Hcbrrw  verity  of  one  of 
their  rr.oR  fpcciou*  arguments.  They  had  obferved 
that  the  Chaldee  Para]>hrafe  having  been  made  from 
Hebrew  MSS.  near  the  tiine  of  ChriR,  its  general 
coincidence  with  the  prefeni  Hebrew  Text  muR  evince 
the  agreement  of  this  laR  wit^  the  MSS.  from  which 
the  paraphrafe  was  taken.  Dr  Kennicott  demonRra- 
ud  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning,  by  fhowing  that  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrafe  had  been  frequrnily  corrupted,  in 
order  to  reconcile  it  with  the  printed  text;  and  thus 
the  weapons  of  his  autagonifis  were  foccrf<ifuHy  turned 
upon  thcmfelvei.  He  appealed  alfo  to  the  writings  of 
the  Jews  ihemfelvcs  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Hebrew 
Text,  and  gave  a compendiou»  hillory  of  it  from  the 
clofe  of  the  Hebrew  canon  down  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  together  with  a defeription  of  103  Hebrew 
MSB  which  he  had  difeovertd  in  England,  and  an  ac- 
count of  many  others  preferred  in  various  part<  of  Eu- 
rope. A collation  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  was  now  loud- 
ly called  for  by  the  moR  learned  and  enlightened  of  the 
friend*  of  biblical  criticifm  ; and  in  this  fame  year 
(176c)  Dr  Kennicott  emitted  his  propofais  for  collif- 
ting  all  the -Hebrew  MSS.  prior  to  the  invention  of 
priming,  that  could  be  found  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  for  procuring  at  the  fame  time  as  many 
colIttioDS  of  foreign  MSS.  of  note,  as  the  time  and 
money  he  ihould  receive  would  permit.  His  firR  fub* 
feribers  were  the  learned  and  pious  Archbilhop  Seeker, 
and  the  dcUgatesof  the  Oxford  prefs,  who  with  that 
liberality  which  has  generally  marked  their  character, 
gave  him  an  annual  fubferiprion  of  40 1.  In  the  firR 
year  the  money  received  was  about  yoo  guinea*,  in  the 
the  next  it  arofe  to  9CO,  at  which  fum  it  cuutinued 
Rationary  till  the  tenth  year,  when  it  amounted  to 
JOOO.  During  the  progref*  of  the  work  the  luduRry  of 
our  author  wa*  rewarded  by  a eanonry  of  ChriR  Church. 
He  was  alio  prtfenied,  though  we  know  not  rxn^ly 
when,  to  the  valuable  living  of  Mynhenyotc,  in  Corn- 
wall, on  the  nomination  of  the  Chtpter  of  Exeter, 
in  1776  the  firR  volume  was  publlfhed,  and  in  1780 
the  whole  wa*  completed.  If  now  we  confidcr  that 
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Rouflirau : th«  Etemenu  of  the  Hiftorr  of  Efuland 
by  Milol  (lo  injure,  if  poflible,  a iranflatioo  of  the 
fame  work  by  Mrt  Brooke)  ; and  produced  fereral 
drareaijc  performances,  together  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  publications  both  original  and  tranflated.  To  him 
alfo  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  colleAion  (imper> 
feft  ai  it  is)  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Lloyd, 
M.  A.  1774,  2 roll  8ro.  Dr  Kcnrick  died  June  9. 
>777- 

KENSINGTON,  a village  of  Middlefcx,  on  the 
weftern  road  from  London,  near  a miles  from  Hide- 
Tark-Comer.  It  is  extremely  populous  t and  befidet 
the  palace,  now  negledled,  contalai  many  genteel 
houfrs,  and  feveral  boarding-fehooU.  The  palace, 
which  was  the  feat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Kinch  af* 
terwards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  waa  purchifed  by  King 
William  ; who  greatly  improved  it,  and  caufed  a roy- 
al road  to  be  m^e  to  it,  through  St  James’s  and  Hide 
Parks,  with  lamp-pofta  ereded  at  equal  diflances  on 
each  Hde.  Queen  Mary  enlarged  the  gardens.  Her 
iider  Queen  Ann  improved  what  Mary  had  begun  ; 
and  was  fo  plrafcd  witk  the  place,  that  Hie  freqncntlv 
fupped  during  the  fummer  in  the  green-boufc,  which 
is  a very  .beautiful  one : but  Queen  Caroline  completed 
the  deiign  by  eatending  the  gardens  from  the  great 
road  in  Renfington  to  A£ton  ( by  bringing  what  if 
called  the  Serpentine-River  into  them  { and  by  taking 
in  forae  acres  out  of  Hide- Park,  on  which  Ihc  caufed  a 
monni  to  be  ereded,  with  a chair  00  it  that  could  be 
cafity  turned  round  for  flielter  from  the  wind,  Cnee 
decayed.  This  mount  is  planted  about  with  ever- 
greens, and  commands  a fine  view  over  the  noble  gar- 
dens, and  the  country  fuuth  and  weft.  They  were  ori- 
ginally diTigncd  by  Aim/,  and  have  lately  been  very 
much  imptoved  by  Brottnt ; and  though  they  contain 
no  ftriking  beauties,  which  their  flat  fituatioo  will  not 
admit,  yet  they  have  many  pleafing  parts,  and  afford 
much  delight  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  particu- 
larly to  thofe  whofe  profrfliops  wdl  not  allow  of  fre- 

3uent  cxcurftuni  to  more  diftant  placcf.  Thefe  gmr- 
ens,  which  are  three  miles  and  a half  In  compafs,  are 
kept  in  great  order.  The  palace  indeed  has  none  of 
that  grandeur  which  ought  to  appear  in  the  refidence 
of  a Britifh  monarch } but  the  royal  apartments  are 
Boble,  and  foroc  of  the  pictures  go^.  It  sraa  at  this 
place  King  William  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
Queen  Ann,  and  King  George  II.  died.  The  old 
church  was  pulled  down  In  1696,  and  a much  better 
one  built  in  its  room.  Part  of  this  village,  from  the 
palace-gate  to  the  Bell,  is  in  the  parifh  of  St  Marga- 
jet’s,  Weftminfter. 

KENT,  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  fituated 
at  the  fouth-caft  comer  of  the  Ifland,  and  from  thence 
enjoying  many  advantages.  The  capacious  zftuary  of 
the  J^bames  wafhes  its  northern  parts,  as  the  fca  docs 
the  fouth'Caft  ; whence  fome  with  no  great  impropri- 
ety have  ftyl^  it  a penh^tJa.  In  point  of  extent, 
this  is  the  fifth  {hire  in  South  Britain,  little  lets  In  its 
dimenfions  than  the  province  of  Holland ; larger  in 
fixe  than  the  duchy  of  Juliets  In  Germany  ; and  almoft 
cxa6lly  equal  to  that  of  M>>dcna  in  Italy.  Kent  is, 
with  great  appearance  of  truth,  fuppofed  to  be  fo 
fiylcd  from  the  ancient  Britifh  word  koui,  fignifying  a 
ronvrr,  or,  when  applied  to  a country,  an  htad  lend. 
It  if  ceruist  that  Romaos  bcftuwcd  the  name  of 


Canfmm  on  the  province,  and  on  its  m'tft  coafpicuotii  Ken. 
promontory  the  north  Foreland  ; and  from  the  diflrid 
they  iuhibited,  the  people  were  called  Cantu;  which 
has  prevailed  even  to  our  times,  when  Keni,  and  the 
thf  mn  of  Aot/,  are  the  common  appelUtives.  it  is 
however  probable,  that  thefe  Cantii  were  not  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  but  a latter  colony  from  the  oppo- 
file  continent,  eftablifiied  here,  like  the  Belgx,  not 
long  before  the  Roman  invafion.  At  the  time  of  Ce- 
far’s  coming,  this  fpactoni  and  fertile  region  was  di- 
vided into  four  principalities,  or,  as  they  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  manners  of  thofe  days,  commonly  called, 
kingdom.  It  was  his  obfervation  of  thefe  people,  that  CjmpUFi 
they  were  particularly  dl(liogui(hed  by  their  civility 
and  politenefs ; a charaAcr  which  their  defeeadants 
have  preferved.  When  that  wife  people  became  ma- 
fters  of  the  fouthem  parts  of  the  iflintl,  this  province 
received  the  molt  confipicuous  marks  of  their  attention. 

It  appears  from  tlie  Itatioos  which  they  fo  prudently 
cftablilhed,  while  their  government  flourilhed  In  iu 
full  vigour.  The  care  they  look  of  the  porta  on  the 
fea-coaft  as  toon  as  it  came  to  be  in  danger,  and  the 
feveral  fortreflea  which  they  ereAed  for  the  defence  of 
their  fubjcAs  againft  the  fudden  attempts  of  barba- 
rous invaders,  are  evidencea  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe 
forts,  fo  pmdently  difpofed,  and  fo  well  fecured,  were 
under  the  direAion  of  a particular  great  officer,  railed 
JJttoru  Sexonici  Comt4,  i.  e.  the  count  of  the  Saxon 
Ihore ; which  office  feema  to  have  been  preferved  by 
the  Britifh  monirchi  who  governed  bere,  after  the  Ro- 
mans quitted  the  iOe.  The  Saxon  kings  of  Kent  dif- 
charged  this  truft  in  their  legal  capacity,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Uuder  the  northern  princes,  this  poft  waa  agaia 
revived,  though  with  a change  of  title,  in  the  Lord 
IVardrn  of  the  eingee  Peru.  Indeed,  under  all  govern- 
ments, the  people  of  Kent  have  been  efpecially  confi- 
dered  ; at  appears  from  their  claim  to  the  poft  of  ho- 
nour in  our  Land-armies,  and  the  privileges  granted  to 
their  havens,  in  confideratioo  of  their  undertaking  the 
defence  of  our  channel. 

As  to  the  dimate  of  this  county,  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  fituation  of  places.  In  the  low  flat  lands, 
and  efpecially  in  the  marfbes,  the  air  is  heavy,  moift, 
and  unhealthy  ; and  yet  not  to  fuch  a degree  as  it  hat 
been  fometimes  repreiented  t for,  with  a little  care  and 
caution,  ftrangers,  as  well  at  natives,  quickly  reconcile 
their  conftituiions  to  the  temperaiutc  even  of  thefe 
parts,  and  live  in  them  withont  much  ioconveniency 
or  apparent  danger.  But,  in  reference  to  the  reft  of 
the  country,  the  air  is  as  thin,  pure,  and  wholefome,aa 
in  any  part  of  Britain.  There  Is  no  region  more  hap- 
pily or  more  beautifully  diverfified  in  regard  to  foil,  fo 
that  evay  kind  thereof  is,  fetrewhere  or  othet,  to  be 
met  with  in  its  bounds ; and  in  no  (hire  are  any  of 
thefe  foib  more  fertile  than  ihry  are  in  this.  The 
Weald  yields  variety  of  fine  timber,  particularly  of 
cbefout ; the  middle  part  has  very  rich  arable  land, 
annually  bearing  every  fpeciea  of  grain  in  immenfe 
pUnty,  and  thefe  excclieot  in  their  feveral  forts.  There 
are  aKo  many  beautiful  orchards,  which  produce  a va- 
riety of  fine  fruits,  and  more  cfpecUlly  apples  and  cher- 
ries, which  west  introduced  here  from  Flanders  by 
one  Richard  Harris,  who  was  the  king's  fruiterer,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VllL  Tbe  fiat  country  is  re- 
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Kent,  ftowoed  for  it»  meadowi;  ind  Ruaioey-anrOi  hat 
W y » hardlf  iu  equaL  Wc  may  from  thit  concife  deferip- 
tioD  very  eafily  coUeck,  that  the  natural  produflt  of 
Kent  are  numcrojt,  and  of  great  Tatue.  1a  the 
bovrela  of  the  earth  they  find,  in  fcveral  placet*  a rough 
bard  fcrriceaUe  Hone  paviug,  which  (uraa  to  focne 
advantage  t but  not  fo  much  at  thetr  exquifite  fuUert> 
eanb»  rich  xnarl*  and  fine  chalk,  which  are  there  in 
abundance.  If  wc  except  iron-ore,  indeed,  they  ^ave 
no  mines  t but  there  are  prodipoutheapt  of  copperai- 
flonet  thrown  on  the  coaft.  The  ifie  of  Shepey,  and 
all  the  adjacent  fhore  at  far  at  Rtculver,  it  jullly  fa- 
moui  for  ilt  wheat.  Tharret  it  in  no  left  credit  fur  iit 
barley,  or  rather  wat  fo  } for  now  it  producet,  through 
the  painful  induAry  and  fleilful  huibandry  of  itt  in^- 
hitanta,  copious  cropt  of  good  wheat  at  well  at  bar- 
ley. Horlct,  black  cattle,  and  (heep,  they  have  in  great 
Humbert,  and  remarkable  in  point  of  fize  ; and  hop- 
groundt  in  all  parrt  of  the  county,  which  turn  to  very 
confidcrablc  account.  To  which  we  may  add,  v^ld, 
or  at  fomc  call  it  //yerr  ewr</,  which  it  a very  profit- 
able commcdily,  and  of  which  there  grows  much  in  the 
neighboufbood  of  Canterbury  ; alfo  madder,  which  it, 
or  hat  been,  occtfionally  cultivated.  The  nvers  and 
fca-coafti  al^und  with  fiAi  of  different  kinds.  The  ex- 
ccUeocy  of  iuoyffert  on  the  eaffern  (bore  it  celebra- 
ted by  the  Roman  pocta.  Thofe  of  FeverOiam  and 
Milton  are  not  only  in  great  efteem  at  the  Lon- 
don market,  but  arc  likewife  feat  in  great  quaolitict 
to  Holland. 

llie  many  rich  commodities  produced  in  this  coun- 
ty, ia  the  reafoD  why  mod  of  our  wiitera  have  repre- 
fented  it  as  in  a manner  void  of  roanufaduret ; which, 
however,  at  appeari  upon  a Aridt  and  impartial  exa- 
miaation,  it  very  far  from  being  the  cafe.  OMron  u'orkt 
there  were  anciently  many  ; and  there  are  AiU  fome, 
where  ketUet,  bombs,  bullets,  cannon,  and  fuch  like, 
are  made.  .At  Deptford  Sir  Nicholas  Cnfpc  bad 
in  hit  life- time  a very  famous  copperas  work  ; as, 
indeed,  there  that  ingenious  gentleman,  one  of  the 
greateft  improvers  and  one  of  the  moA  public  fpiri:ed 
perfont  tbit  nation  ever  bred,  introduced  fcvcrai  other 
invemions.  Copp>eras  was  alfo  formerly  made,  toge- 
* fhihfrpt.  ther  sviih  brim Aone,  in  the  ifle  of  Sbepey  * « But  the 
original  and  for  many  ages  the  principal  manufadurc 
^ of  this  county  was  broad  cloath  of  different  colours, 
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eAabliffied  chiefiy  at  Cranbrook  by  King  Ldward  111. 
who  brought  over  Flemings  to  improve  and  perfidl 
(the  trade  being  introduced  long  before)  hit  lubjedls 
in  that  important  art.  At  tbit  and  other  placet  it 
llouriAied  fo  mnch,  that  even  at  the  clofe  of  Q^een 
£l(fabcth*t  reign,  and  according  to  fume  accounts 
much  later,  the  bcA  for  home  confumpiton,  and  the 
largeft  quantitlet  for  exportation,  were  wrought  here  \ 
many  fiuling  mlUt  being  crcdled  upon  almoil  every  ri- 
ver, and  the  greateft  plenty  of  excellent  fuUcrt-earth 
■ffording  them  Angular  alfiAaace;  infomuch  that  it 
it  Aill  a tradition,  that  the  yeomanry  of  this  county, 
for  which  it  has  been  evei  famout,  were  moAly  the 
defeendanu  of  rich  clothiers,  who  laid  out  the  money 
acquired  by  their  induAry  in  the  purebale  of  lands, 
which  they  trmnfmhted,  with  their  free  and  independ- 
aot  fpirit,  to  their  poAcnty.  The  duke  of  Alva’s  per- 
secution ol  the  ProtcAaatt  in  the  Low  Countries  drove 
» multitude  of  Walloons  over  hlihcTi  who  brought  with 


them  that  Ingenuitj  and  application  for  which  they 
h^  been  always  diAinguifticd.  Thefc  diligent  and  ac- 
five  people  fettled  a manufadlory  of  flannel  or  baize  at 
Sandwich.  By  them  the  filk  looms  were  fet  up  at 
Canterbury,  whtre  they  0111  fubfiil ; and  they  alfo  in* 
troduced  the  making  of  thread  at  MaidAonc,  where  it 
yet  remains,  and  mentt  more  notice  and  encourage* 
roent  than  hitherto  it  hat  met  with. 

Upon  the  river  Dart,  at  the  confluence  of  which 
with  the  Thames  Aaadt  the  towu  of  Dartfotd,  wat 
fet  up,  In  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elifabeih.  the  firfl  mill 
for  making  white  paper  by  Mr  John  Sptlman,  a Gur- 
man,  upon  whom,  long  after.  King  Jzmet  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood ; but  King  Charles  more 
fcnfibly  beflowed  u^>nn  this  Sir  John  Spilman  a patent 
and  a penfion  of  zool.  a year,  at  a reward  of  hit  in- 
vention, and  for  the  fupport  of  the  manufsAure.  A* 
bout  the  year  lypc,  Godfrey  Box,  a German,  ereft- 
ed  upon  the  fame  river  the  firA  flitting-miU  which  was 
ever  ufed  for  making  iron  wire  ; and  alfo  the  firA  bat- 
tery mill  for  making  copper  plates.  Other  new  in- 
veutioni,  requiring  the  alBAance  of  water,  have  been 
fet  up  on  other  Arcamt ; and  a great  variety  of  mi- 
chinet  of  this  fort  AQl  fubfiff  in  different  parts  of  this 
county.  But  thefe  things  are  now  fo  common,  that 
it  would  be  both  tedious  and  ufelefi  to  irififf  upon 
them.  AmongA  thefe,  we  may  reckon  the  making 
gunpowder  in  fcveral  placet.  That  nunufaflurc, 
however,  which  it  now  the  glory  of  this  county,  and 
indeed  of  Britain,  is  fliip-building  ; more  efpecislly 
at  the  royal  yards ; as  at  Woolwich,  which  wat  fet- 
tled by  Henry  VIII.  and  fome  confiderable  flilps 
built  there.  At  prefent,  there  it  not  only  a molt 
complete  eAablifliment  for  the  building  and  equipping 
men  of  war,  a rope  walk,  fouodery,  and  magazines ; 
but  alfo  many  private  docks,  in  which  prodigious 
bufineft  it  carried  on,  and  multitudes  of  people  are 
employed. 

KENriSH-TOVx,  a village  of  Middlefex,  three 
milet  north  of  London,  near  HampAead,  much  im- 
proved of  late  by  feveral  handfome  houfes  belonging 
to  the  citizens  of  London,  &c.  A new  clupcl  hat 
lately  been  eredked  here* 

KENTUCKY,  a province  of  North  America,  be- 
longing at  prefent  to  the  Aate  of  Virginia,  but  pro- 
poled  foon  to  be  admitted  into  the  union  at  an  inde- 
pendent Aate.  It  it  fituated  between  36^  30'  and  39^ 
30^  North  Latitude,  and  8*^  and  t y“  WcA  Longitude  t 
^ing  zyo  miles  in  length,  and  too  in  breadth.  It  ia 
bounded  north- we  A by  the  river  Ohio;  wcA,  by' 
Cumberltud  river;  fouth,  by  N >rth  Carolina;  caA* 
by  Saody-river,  and  a line  drawn  due  fuutii  from  its 
fource  till  it  Ariket  the  northern  boundary  of  Nmth 
Carolina.  Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two 
conntics,  Lincoln  and  jefferfon.  It  Jias  fmee  been 
fttbdivided  into  feven,  viz.  Jefferfon,  Fayette,  Bour* 
bon,  Mercer,  Nclfon,  Msddifon,  Lincoln ; and  Lex* 
ington  it  the  chief  town. 

The  river  Ohio  walhcs  the  north-wcAero  fide  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  iu  whole  extent.  Its  principal  branches*, 
which  water  this  fertile  tra^  of  country,  arc  Sandy, 
Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,  Green,  and  Cumberland 
rivert.  Thefe  again  branch  into  various  diredkions^ 
into  nvulett  of  different  magnitudes,  fertilizing  the 
country  is  all  its  parts.  -There  are  five  noted  fait 
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Ker.mckf.  fprmgtorlicksin  thi*  country,  vu.  iIk  higher  ind  lower  cftaHiihcd.he'rKies  fetert!  coogregationa  where churche*  Keoriekr* 
IJluc  Springs  on  Licking  river,  from  fume  of  which,  were  not  conlliluted.  Tbefc  were  fupplied  with  up- 
it  isfai'l,  iiTue  Kreamsof  brinifh  water  $ the  Bii(  Bane  wards  of  30  miniClcrs  or  teachers.  'rher«  arc  feveral 
lick,  prennon’s  licks,  anU  Bullet's  lick  at  Salifhurg.  large  congrcgaituDS  of  PrtlbytcrUns,  and  fome  few  of 
The  fad  of  thefe  licks,  though  in  low  order,  has  fup-  ociiir  denominations. 

plied  this  country  and  Cumberland  with  lalt  at  20  The  legillalurc  of  Virginia  have  made  providon  for 
(hillings  the  bu(hc),  Virginia  currency;  and  fome  is  a college  in  Kentucky,  and  have  endowed  it  with  very 
exported  to  the  Illinois  country.  The  method  of  pro-  cn&liJerablc  landed  funds.  Schools  are  eftabllfhed  io 
curing  water  from  thefe  licks  is  by  fluking  wells  from  the  fcvcral  towns,  and  in  general  regularly  and  hand* 

30  to  40  feet  deep.  The  water  drawn  from  ihcfc  wells  fomcly  (upported.  'i'bey  have  a printing  olfice,  and 
it  mure  droogly  impregnated  with  fait  than  the  water  publtdi  a weekly  gazette.  They  have  erected  a pa- 
from  the  fca.  per  mill,  an  oil  mill,  fulling  milU,  (aw  mills,  and  a 

This  whole  country,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  difeo-  great  number  of  vsluable  grid  mills.  Their  fait  works 
vcied,  lies  upon  a bed  of  lime-ftune,  which  in  general  arc  marc  than  fuf&oicnt  to  fupply  all  the  inhabitantsat 
is  about  fix  frtt  below  the  furface,  except  in  the  valleys  a low  price.  They  make  cunfidcrable  quantities  of 
where  the  foil  is  much  thinner.  A tracl  pf  about  20  fugar  fiom  the  fugar  trees.  Labourers,  particularly 
mdes  wide  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  is  hilly  brO'  tradefmen,  aic  exceedingly  wanted  here, 
ken  bud,  interfperfed  with  many  fertile  fpots.  The  The  Aril  white  man  who  diCcovcrcd  this  province 
ted  of  (he  country  is  agreeably  uneven,  gently  afeend-  was  one  James  M'Bride,  in  the  year  1 754.  From 
ing  and  defeendiog  at  no  great  diilanccs.  This  coun-  this  period  it  remained  unexplored  till  about  the  year 
try  in  general  is  well  timbered  ; and  fuch  is  the  variety  1 767,  when  one  John  Finley  and  fome  others,  trading 
and  beauty  of  the  flowering  ihrubs  and  plants  which  with  the  Indians,  fortunately  travelled  over  the  fertile 
grow  fpontaneoully  in  it,  that  in  the  proper  feafou  the  region  now  called  Kentucky,  then  but  known  to  the 
wtldcrnrfs  appears  in  bloflom.  The  accounts  of  the  Indians  by  the  name  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Grounds, 
feriilitv  of  like  foil  in  this  country  have  in  fome  in*  and  fometimes  the  Middle  Ground.  This  country 
(lances  exceeded  belief,  and  proKibly  have  been  exag*  greatly  engaged  Mr  Finley's  attention,  and  he  com- 
gerated.  That  fome  parts  of  Kentucky,  particularly  municaled  his  difeuvery  to  Colonel  Daniel  Boon,  and 
the  high  grounds,  arc  remarkably  good,  all  accounts  a few  more,  who  conceiving  it  to  be  au  inierdling  ob* 
agree.  '1  he  lands  of  the  (iril  rate  arc  too  rich  for  Jcct,  agreed  in  the  year  1769  to  undertake  a journey 
wheal,  and  w ill  produce  50  and  60,  and  in  forac  iu*  in  order  to  explore  it.  After  a long  fatiguing  march  o- 
ilancts  it  >a  .nffirmed  lOO  bu(hcls  of  good  corn  an  acre,  ver  a mountainous  wildcrnefs,  in  a weilward  diredion. 

In  onnmoo  the  btul  will  produce  30  bulhcb  of  w‘hcat  they  at  length  arrived  upon  its  borders  $ and  from  the 
or  rye  an  acre.  Barley,  oats,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  top  of  an  cmiueticc,  with  joy  and  wonder  defened  the 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  common  in  this  chmaie,  yield  bcsuliful  bridfeape  of  Kentucky.  Here  they  encamp- 
abundantly.  'Fhc  old  Virginia  planters  fay,  that  if  cd,  aud  fome  went  to  hunt  proviiions,  which  were 
the  climate  docs  not  ptove  too  inoifl,  few  fuds  known  readily  procured,  there  being  plenty  of  game,  while 
will  yiclj  mure  and  better  tobacco. — Tlie  climate  is  Colonel  Boon  and  John  Finley  made  a tour  through 
* healthy  and  delightful,  Time  few  pbces  in  the  neigh-  the  country,  which  they  found  far  exceeding  their  ex- 
bcurhood  of  ponds  and  low  grounds  excepted,  'i'he  pc^alions ; and  rctaraing  to  camp,  ioformed  their 
inhabitants  do  not  experieacc  the  extremes  of  beat  companions  of  thetr  difcoverics.  But  in  fpite  of  this 
and  cold.  Snow  fcldom  falls  deep  or  lies  long.  The  promiling  beginning,  this  company  roeetiog  with  no- 
winter,  which  begins  about  Cbriltmai.  is  never  longer  thing  but  hardfliips  and  adverflty,  grew  exceediogiy 
than  three  months,  and  is  commonly  but  two,  aud  dillicartcned,  and  was  plundered,  dirperfed,  and  killed 
is  fo  mild  as  that  cattle  can  fubhH  wirliout  fodiler.  by  the  Indians,  except  Colonel  Boon,  who  continued 
It  is  impoinblc  to  afeeftaio  with  any  tlcgrce  of  ac-  an  inhabitant  of  the  wildemcfs  until  the  year  177(9 
curacy  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitant*,  owing  to  when  be  returned  home. 

the  numerous  acccfTiuns  which  are  made  aimed  every  Colonel  HenderCun  of  North  Carolina  being  in- 
month. In  1 783,  in  the  cuuory  of  Lincoln  only,  there  formed  of  this  country  by  Colonel  Boon,  he  and  fome 
were  on  the  militia  rolls  3970  men,  chiefly  emigrants  other  gentlemen  held  a treaty  with  the  Cherokee  In- 
from  the  lower  parts  of  Vtrgiota.  In  1784  the  num-  dbtvs  at  Wataga  in  March  177^,  and  then  purchafed 
ber  of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  at  upward*  of  30,00c*  from  them  llie  buds  lying  on  the  (buth  tide  of  Ken- 
From  the  accounts  of  their  aUonilhing  incrcafe  lance,  tucky  river  for  goods  at  valuable  rates,  to  the  amount, 
wc  may  now  fafely  cdimatc  them  at  1,000,000.  It  is  of  6ooo  1.  fpecie. 

aflerted  that  at  lead  io,coo  migrated  here  iu  the  year  Soon  after  this  purchafe,  the  date  of  Virginia  took 
>787.  I hcfe  people,  coUedled  from  diifereut  dates,  of  the  abnn,  agreed  to  pay  the  money  Colonel  Donald- 
diflerent  manacis,  cudoms,  religious,  and  political  fon  had  contracted  for,  and  then  difputcd  Coloacl 
fciuimcnu,  have  not  breu  long  enough  together  to  Henderfun's  right  of  purchafe,  as  a private  gentlemao 
form  a uniform  and  didinguifliing  ebaruder.  Among  of  another  date  iu  behalf  of  himfclf.  However,  for 
the  fcttlcrs  there  arc  many  gentlemen  of  abilities,  and  his  eminent  fervices  to  this  country,  and  for  having 
many  geuuel  families  from  fcvcral  of  the  lUies,  who  been  inibumcmal  in  making  fo  valuable  an  acquldtion 
give  dignity  and  refpcCtabiliiy  to  the  fcttlemcnt.  They  to  Virginia,  that  iUtc  was  plelfed  to  reward  him  with 
arc  iu  general  more  orderly  perhaps  than  any  people  a tra^  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Green  river,  to  the 
who  have  fettled  a new  couDiry.  amount  of  200,000  acres ; and  the  date  of  North  Ca- 

As  to  ictigion,  the  BaptilU  aie  the  mod  numerous  roliua  gave  him  the  like  quantity  in  Powei's  Valley, 
fetii  in  Keuiucky.  In  1789  they  liad  i6  churches  This  region  was  formerly  claimed  by  various  tribes  of 

lodians ; 
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K«p'cr.  Ifiditna;  whACe  tiile,  if  they  had  any,  originated  in  trcatife. 
fuclt  a mannrr  <ui  t«i  render  it  dowStfu!  which  oUj^ht  lo 
ptHifa  it.  Hence  tbift  fertile  fp.«t  became  an  object 
of  C'  ntentioni  a theatre  of  war,  from  vvhicU  it  wat 
propcHy  den.  minated  the  Uhnniy  Giouiids.  Their 
coAtentiotiH  not  being  likely  to  decide  the  right  to  any 
particular  inbe,  aa  foon  as  Mr  Henderfun  and  bia 
friciHl*  pinpofcd  to  purchafe,  the  Indiana  agreed  to 
fri! ; and  noiwithltanding  the  valuable  conlideration 
they  rccrived,  have  continued  ever  lince  trouble  fume 
n(>?hhoiira  to  the  new  fcttlrra. 

'I'he  progref*  in  improvement*  and  cultivation  which 
Lbh  been  made  in  tbii  country*  alm  -U  exeted*  belief* 

Eleven  year*  ago  Kentucky  l«y  in  foreft,  almod  nntti' 
habited  but  by  N^ild  bea  t*.  Now,  notwithlhitding 
the  united  oppofuiou  of  all  the  wetltrn  Indiana,  ihe 
exhibits  an  txtenfive  feitleimnt,  divided  into  feven 
lar,’C  ami  populou*  counties,  in  which  are  a number 
of  a mnfhiiig  lt!tic  towns  containing  more  inhabt* 
taut*  than  arc  in  Georgia,  Delaware,  or  Rhode- lOvnd 
Hate*)  and  nearly  oi  (juiie  as  many  as  in  New  Hamp- 

(hin. 

KEJ^LER  (John),  one  nf  the  greateft  aftrtinomer* 
of  his  age,  wan  born  at  Wiel,  in  the  country  of  Wirt* 
etnbctg.  in  1571*  la  the  year  1595,  he  wrote  an 
cxcriieiit  Utok,  which  was  pilnted  at  Tubirgin  the 
y*  ar  follow  ing,  under  the  title  of  iijferta* 

tiotium  dt  proparthiu  (ffitJHam,  caujii 

Urvn  numtfit  mAgniluJiiut,  mviuunt-jue  ptrtv*iicontm  ^t- 
Buinlj  tt  Tycho  Braiic  having  Icttlcd 

' in  Buhrmia,  and  t>btsined  from  the  emperor  all  forts 

of  convenienciet  for  the  pcrfc^flng  of  ailfom-my.  u'xi 
fo  pallionately  defirous  of  having  K^'plcr  with  him, 
and  wrote  fo  many  letters  to  him  oa  that  fubject,  that 
he  prevailed  upon  h:m  to  Icb^t  the  uiuverfity  of  Grarz, 
ar.d  remove  into  Bohemia  with  his  family  and  library 
to  the  year  i6co.  Kep’er  in  his  journey  was  fcizcd 
fo  violcfitiy  with  the  quartan  ague,  that  he  could  not 
do  Tycho  Brahe  all  the  fcrvicca  of  which  he  wa^  be- 
fore capable.  He  was  even  a little  dilfaiished  with 
the  lefrrvcdnefs  which  'I'ycho  Brahe  Ihowcd  towards 
him  ; for  the  latter  did  not  cnnuminicate  to  him  all 
he  knew;  and  as  he  died  in  i6oi,  he  did  not  give 
lime  to  Kefder  to  be  very  ufc4d  to  him,  or  to  receive 
■nf  conliderahlc  advantage  urtder  him.  From  that 
time  Kepler  eojoied  the  tide  of  AfotlemafiaM  to /ht 
tmperor  all  his  life;  and  gained  mo'c  and  moie  repu* 
tatinu  by  his  works.  The  emperor  Rodolphus  or- 
dered him  to  finim  the  tables  of  Tytho  Bralie,  which 
were  to  be  called  the  RviUpht/n  T'oUtt,  Kepler  ap- 
plied hhnfelf  lo  ti  vigoruufly : hut  unhappy  are  thofe 
learned  meu  win)  depend  upon  the  goc^  humour  of 
the  intendanis  of  the  finances.  The  ircafunrra  were  fo 
ill-afTeded  toward  our  author,  that  be  could  not  publiAi 
tlicfe  tables  Itll  1627.  He  died  at  Katifbon,  where  he 
was  foliciting  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  his  peefioa 
in  1630- 

The  principal  works  of  this  great  afironoraer  are,  u 
ftodromvs  dijcrlotiomim  above  mentioned,  lo  which  he 
has  alfo  given  the  title  of  Cofmn^rofhinim 

whkli  he  efieemed  more  than  any  other  or  his  works, 
arc!  was  for  iome  time  fo  charmed  with  it,  that  K«  laid 
be  would  not  give  up  the  honour  of  having  invented 
what  was  contained  in  that  book  for  the  eiedlorate  of 
" fiuoQy.  1*  Harmuiia  wmuMy  with  a defence  of  that 


Epitemt  nQro*  Krmin|;hy- 
■ turn. 
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3.  T)e  fomrfit,  tAri  frts.  4-  - ^ 
mmU  Copertxi'  .*ve.  y.  A^rommta  nwa*  6.  ChiHat 
iG^ar'itltmorumt  7.  Nova  Jitreomtlria  doficrum  se* 

nariontm^  B.  lyrptrtce,  9.  Ds  wro  nalnrt  anni 

Christ,  10.  yff/  VifeiUenein  P.traUpomfnat  fib'dmx  A- 
JironomU  fart  opeUa  tradrtur^  1 1 . SomMum  /.un4- 

njve  AJtrot.nma;  in  which  he  began  lo  draw  up  that 
fyrtem  of  comparative  a^1ronr>my  which  was  afterwards 
purfued  by  Kirchcr,  Huygens,  and  Gregory.  Hi* 
death  happened  while  the  work  was  priiiting;  upon 
which  James  Bartfrhius  his  fon  in-Iaw  uadertook  the 
care  of  the  impreP:  »n,  but  was  alio  interrupted  by 
death:  and  ]<ewi«  Kepler  his  Ton,  who  was  then  a 
pfayfician  at  Konigfbcrg  In  Prunia  was  fo  much  llart- 
led  at  thefe  difsIlerR.  that  it  was  with  the  titmoH  diffi- 
culty he  could  be  prevailed  ttp«in  to  attempt  to  finifh 
it,  led  it  Ihimid  prove  fatal  lo  him  : he  completed 
the  talk,  however,  without  rtceiviog  any  pcrfonal  in- 
jurv, 

KER  ATOPH\"TUM,  In  natural  hidory,  a fp*cfe* 
of  Goac^ia-— *rhe  kcraioph^ta  arc  called  the  frutt^ 
ett  eoraHo'rdet,  or  fc*  Ihrubs ; and  generally  know  n a- 
moog  nstiiraiifis  by  the  different  appellations  of  /ire- 
phyta^  UthoxjLt.  and  ifriJtofhyta ; epithets  ten-ding  to 
Cc.nvcy  an  idea  nf  their  compulition,  which  at  full  vi\w 
feerrs  to  confitl  partly  i f a wocJy  or  horny,  p^aly  of 
a fiony  or  calcar. Otis  lubfiance.  >?rIonfly  d fpofrd  with 
refpect  to  eith  other.  Their  general  form  approaches 
tr»  that  of  ihrubs,  having  a root-like  bafr,  by  which 
they  adher*  to  l<rme  fuhd  iupporl  to  the  ocean  ; and  % 
tlenror  trunk,  and  branches  differently  difpofrd  ; fcKue 
rifing  up  in  one  or  more  difilrent  twigs,  ftibdivided 
into  fmaller  and  fep'trate  ramifications;  while  others 
have  their  fmsiler  bratiches  conneded  in  fjch  a man- 
ner, as  to  form  a curious  net-likcllrudurc  : from  this 
diveifity  of  figure  they  borrow  the  names  of  jea  fant^ 
fea-fealbrn,  &c.  Tlic  feeming  fibres  of  the  hafe  are, 
in  r.allty,  Imail  tubes,  of  which  the  whole  ffirub  con- 
fills  : thefe  tidies  run  up  longitudinally  into  the  trunk, 
and  are  alfi  circiilarty  dirpofed  about  the  centre  of  the 
trunk : the  woody  part,  as  naturalifis  have  called  it, 
thus  foroied,  affords  when  burnt  a flrong  fmell  like 
burning  horn;  whence  fome  have  called  it  ihf  homy  part. 
Upon  this  part  Is  fuperinduced  a kind  of  iluny  or  cal- 
careous coal,  which  covers  both  trunk  and . branches 
to  their  extremities  In  this  coat  may  he  difeovered 
regular  orders  or  pores  of  cells;  aud  vieweii  by  the 
mkrofcope,  it  alws)s  appears  to  be  an  organlcal  body 
confiUing  of  a tegulai  epngrtiev,  like  the  celts  in 
which  animals  have  been  formed  or  cxitled.  Some  of 
this  kind  uf  bodies  have  loll  iheir  talcsrroiis  covenng 
by  the  violciice  of  the  waves  and  other  accidents.  In 
fomc  fpeciroenv  of  an  advanced  growth,  the  calcareous 
tubes  jud  mentioned  fend  rut  Hltle  cells  of  saimsU  of 
the  polype  kind,  with  pn  per  openings  lo  them  all:, 
thefe  ceils  are  diffufed  along  the  branches  in  fome  re- 
gular order,  mnch  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  sre  in 
t)>e  coralline*.  From  the  cells  the  aninMls  have  been 
difcovtfcd  extending  ihemfeUcs,  as  well  to  procuro 
fiiod,  as  miterials  for  the  incresfe  of  this  furpiiting 
firodurc;  aud  therefore  there  is  no  irakan  to  doubt- 
that  they  are  animsl  pr6duCtinoiw 

A rTaU  fprfg  of  the  keratophyfon  ftahclliforme^. 
or  waned  Tea  fan,  is  reprefeoied  in  Plate  CCL.. 
Thc.outlide  is  -covered  with  a crud  full  of  iiule  luops 
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Xerckrinf  lampi  like  warts;  which,  when  difTolrcd  to  vinegar, 

U difcover  the  contraAed  bodies  of  polypes,  like  claws. 

» Q Qi  views  of  one  of  ibe  warn  mag- 

' ntficd;  Ca,  is  iKc  appearance  of  the  polype  when 
the  cretaceous  matter  ii  dilToUed  ; C3,  reprefcDts  the 
paiticlci  that  compofe  the  incniilaiion,  iragDiSed.— 
D,  repreients  a fea  willow,  or  keratuphyton  dicbo* 
tomuoi.  On  both  edges  of  the  flat  branches  are 
regular  rows  of  little  rifing  cells  in  the  calcareous 
part,  with  fmall  boles  for  an  entrance  to  each.  See 

COSALLIKSS. 

KERCKRING  (Theodore),  a famoua  phyficlan 
of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Amflcrdam,  and  ac* 
qaired  a great  reputation  by  his  difcoveries  and  bis 
works.  He  found  out  the  fecret  of  foftening  amber 
without  depriving  it  of  its  tranrpsrency  ; and  made  ufe 
of  It  in  covering  the  bodies  of  curious  infers  in  order 
to  preferve  them.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  died  in  1693  at  Hamburg, 

. where  he  bad  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  wiih 
the  title  of  re/tdtni  of  tlx  grand  duie  of  Tufeony. 
His  principal  works  are,  f.  Sfiedegiam  amaiomicum. 
2.  ylntlro^genia  uhnograpltia.  There  is  alfo  aitri* 
buted  to  him  an  anatomi^  work,  printed  in  1671  in 
folio. 

KERI  Cbtib,  are  varions  readings  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible:  ieri.  fignihes  that  which  ia  read;  and  crti&,  that 
which  is  written.  For  where  any  fuch  various  readings 
occur,  the  wrong  reading  is  written  in  the  text,  and 
that  is  called  the  edih  { and  the  true  reading  is  written 
in  the  margin,  with  p under  it,  and  called  the  hri.  It 
is  generally  faid  by  the  Jewilh  writers,  that  thefe  cor- 
rcStoDS  were  intri^uced  by  Ezra  ; but  it  is  moll  pro* 
bable,  that  they  bad  their  original  from  the  millakea 
of  the  tranferibers  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  ob< 
fervations  and  corrcAIona  of  the  Maforites.  Thofe 
Keri  cetibs,  which  are  in  the  facred  books  written  by 
Ezra  himfeif,  or  whicli  were  taken  into  the  canon  after 
hia  time,  could  not  have  been  noticed  by  Ezra  him* 
fclf;  and  this  aift^rds  a prefumptioo,  that  the  others 
are  of  late  date.  Thelie  words  amount  to  about  icoo  ; 
and  l)r  Kennicott,  in  bis  D^rtatio  CengraTu,  remarks, 
that  all  of  them,  eicepting  14,  have  been  found  in  the 
text  of  manuferipts. 

KERMAN,  the  capital  city  of  a province  of  that 
name  in  Perfia,  feated  in  £.  Long.  56.  50.  N.  Lat. 
go.  o.  The  province  lies  io  the  foutb  part  of  Perfia, 
on  the  PerOan  gulph.  The  (heep  of  this  country,  to> 
wards  the  lalUr  end  of  the  fpring,  Ihed  their  wool, 
and  become  as  naked  as  fuckling  pigs.  The  prindpal 
revenue  of  the  province. confids  in  thefe  fleeces. 

KERMES,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  infe£l  pro> 
duced  in  the  ezcrefccoccs  of  a fpeciea  of  the  oak.  See 
Coccus. 

Aixjuri  Afiiural,  fo  called  from  its  colour,  which 
refemblea  that  of  vegetable  ketmes,  is  one  of  the  moft 
important  antimonid  prqnrations,  both  with  renrd 
to  its  chemical  phenomena  and  to  its  medicinal  ulea. 

The  ufe  of  krrmes  mineral  was  not  eftablilhed  in 
ZDidicioe  before  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Some 
chemtRs,  indeed,  amongll  othen  Glauber  and  Lcmcri, 
had  before  that  time  mentioned  in  their  works  fevcral 
preparations  of  antimony  which  apprrach  more  pr  left 
to  kermes ; but  thefe  preparations  being  little  known, 
were  confounded  with  many  others  which  are  entirely 
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negleAed,  although  much  praifed  by  their  aothon.^  Kerman 
The  fame  of  kermes  was  occafioned  by  friar  Simon, ' ' » 
apothecary  to  the  Chartreux  friars.  He  received 
this  preparation  from  a furgeoo  called  Ixt  Jii- 
geriCf  who  had  procured  it  from  a German  apothe* 
dry  who  had  been  a fcholar  of  the  famous  Glauber. 

Friar  Simon,  from  the  commendations  given  to  thia 
new  remedy  by  La  Ligcrie».adminiflcred  it  to  a Char* 
treux  friar,  who  was  dangeroufly  ill  of  a vident  pe- 
ripneumony,  by  which  the  friar  was  fuddcnly,  and  as 
it  hid  been  miraculouOy,  cured.  From  that  time  the 
friar  apothecary  publilhed  the  virtue  of  his  remedy. 

Several  other  remarkable  cures  were  performed  by 
means  of  kermes.  The  public  believed  in  Its  medici* 
nil  qualities,  and  called  it  ^•u^icr  of  Ckartreux  / be- 
caufe  it  was  prepared  only  10  the  apothecary’s  Ikop 
belonging  to  thefe  monks.  The  reputation  of  kermes 
extended  itfelf  more  and  more;  till  at  length  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  then  regent  of  France,  procured  the  pub- 
lication of  the  procefs  by  La  Ligerie. 

This  procefs  conlifli  in  boiling,  during  two  hours, 
pulverlfed  crude  antimony  in  the  fourth  part  of  its 
weight  of  the  liquor  of  nitre  fixed  by  coals,  and  twice 
its  weight  of  pure  water:  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
liquor  is  to  be  decanted  and  filtrated,  while  boiling, 
through  brown  paper.  It  continues  clear  while  It  is 
boiling  hot ; but  when  it  cools,  it  becomes  turbid,  ac- 
quires a red  brick  colour,  and  agalo  becomes  clear  by 
toe  depofition  of  a red  fediment,  which  js  ike  kermes. 

The  l^Ulng  may  be  thrice  repeated,  and  etch  time 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  added  to  the  anti- 
mony, and  a fourth  part  leCi  of  the  liquor  of  fixed 
nitre.  The  feveraj  fedimeots  from  thefe  three  boil- 
ings arc  to  be  added  together,  waihed  with  dean  wa- 
ter till  the  water  acquires  no  tafle  ; and  the  kermes  is 
then  to  be  dried.  La  Ligerie  diredi,  that  aquavitc 
{hall  be  once  or  twice  poured  upon  it  and  bunit,  and 
the  kermes  dried  again. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  kermes, 
and  the  phenomena  of  its  preparation.— —Crude  an- 
timony is  compofed  of  regului  of  aotioK)ny  and  com- 
mon tulphur,  united  naturally  with  each  other,  as 
in  almofi  all  metallic  minerals.  The  fixed  alkali 
with  which  the  crude  Antimony  is  boiled,  alihougli 
it  is  diluted  with  much  water,  ads  upon  the  ful- 
phur  of  the  antlmoBy,  and  forms  with  it  liver  of  ful- 
pbur;  and  as  this  compound  is  a folvent  of  all  metal- 
lic matters,  it  dilTolves  a certain  quantity  of  the  re- 
gulus  of  antimony.  In  this  operation  then  a combi- 
nation is  formed  of  fixed  alkali,  of  fulphur.  and  of  rc- 
gulus  of  antimony.  Of  thefe  three  fubilances  the 
fixed  alkali  only  is  foluble  ia  water,  and  is  the  inter- 
mediate fubflance  by  which  the  fulphur  and  regului 
are  fufpended  in  tke  water.  But  we  are  to  obUrve, 
that  the  alkali  becomes  impregnated  by  this  operation, 
and  by  boiling,  with  a larger  quantity  of  regulus, 
and  eipecially  of  fulphur,  than  can  be  furpended  ia 
cold  water  ; hence  the  decodion  of  kermes,  which  is 
clear,  limpid,  and  colourlcfs  while  borllng  hot,  be- 
comes ;urbid  and  depofits  a fediment  wh£  it  cools. 

This  compound,  thcrcfiire,  like  certain  frits,  may  be 
kcpUdifluivcd  in  larger  quantity  by  hot  than  by  cold 
water,  and  much  of  it  is  therefore  depofited  by  cool- 
ing. 

Further,  while  the  kermes  is  prccipluting,  the 
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'K«rme*.  ‘wYioltf  ant'mnniatrH  liver  of  futphnri  irhich  U dl/Tolved  conuioing  a mnch  larger  proportion  of  alkali  $ fo  tfiat 

V 'by  the  boilirtg  liquofi  may  be  divided  into  two  parti ; it  can  keep  diffolved  the  regulus  and  fulphur  with 

one  of  which)  that  it  the  kenr.ei,  being  overcharged  whicli  it  is  united*  even  when  the  liquor  is  cold, 
with  the  regiilu*,  and  particularly  with  the  fulphur,  Iti  the  procefs  for  fevtral  antimonial  preparations*  a 
contains  btn  a Kftle  alkali,  which  it  draws  along  with  kermei,  or  coropCunds  like  it,  arc  formed.  Thin  al- 

it  during  its  depoliiion.  l’‘hc  other  part,  as  it  con-  ways  happens  when  crude  antimony  is  treated  by  fu- 

tains  much  more  alkali,  remains  diffolved  even  in  the  fion  with  a quantity  of  ■Ikaline  fall*  fo  that  an  anli- 


roW  liquor,  by  meatis  of  this  larger  quantity  of  al- 
kali. All  thefe  propofitions  are  to  be  explained  and 
derronft  rated  by  the  following  obfemtions. 

Firi),  when  the  decoAk>n  of  kerme*  it  cold*  and 
has  formed  all  its  fediment,  if,  without  adding  any 
thing  to  it,  it  be  heated  till  it  boil,  it  again  entirely 
retlifTolves  the  kermet;  the  fediment  difappears ; the 
liquor  become*  clear,  and  by  cold  it  again  rendered 
turbid  and  depofitci  fcilimcnt  at  before.  Thus  the 
kermes  may  be  made  to  precipiute  and  to  rediffolve 
as  fdtrn  at  we  pleafe. 

.Secondly,  by  digefling  kcrmri  in  aqua  regia,  which 
diffolvcs  itt  alkali  and  regulut,  the  fulphur  it  frpamied 
purr.  The  a^^id*  of  aqua  regia  form  a nitre  and  a 
febrifugal  fslt  of  Sylvius  with  the  alkali  of  the  kcr- 
met;  and  if  a certain  qiumity  of  kermes  !>c  melted 
with  black  flux  after  having  dcflroycd  its  fulphur  by 
roafting,  a true  regulut  of  antimuny  may  be  obtained 
From  it. 

*n<cfc  experiments,  which  were  made  by  Mr  Oeof- 
froy,  and  the  detail  of  which  it  found  in  memoirs 
given  to  the  Academy  in  the  years  17^4  and  1735, 
upon  the  analyfit  of  kennet,  (how  evidently  the  pre- 
fence  of  fulphur,  of  6xed  alkali,  and  of  regulus  of 
antinv:^*,  in  this  compound.  From  Mr  GeoffroyU 
experimentt  we  find,  that  72  grains  of  kermes  contain 
about  16  or  17  grains  of  regulut,  15  or  14  grains 
ef  alkaline  fait,  and  40  or  41  grains  of  c:>mmon  ful- 
pimr. 

ITtirdly,  by  repeating  the  boiling  of  the  liquor  trp- 
cn  the  antimony,  more  and  more  kermes  will  t>e  form- 
«d  each  time  by  cooling,  as  at  flrft  ; and  this  expert- 
nent  may  be  repealed  a great  many  times.  Mr  Gcof- 
froy  fsy*,  thst  he  repeated  it  78  times  without  any 
cthrt  addition  than  that  of  pure  water  to  fupply  that 
which  was  loll  by  evaporation ; and  that  each  time  a 
conGderahlc  quantity  of  kermet  was  formed  cool- 
ing. 1 his  experiment  proves,  that  the  alkali  tnnf- 
formi  the  antimony  into  kermes  by  overcharging  it- 
felf  with  regulus  and  fulphur,  and  at  each  precipita- 
tion the  kermes  does  not  retain  and  take  with  it  but 
t vTcy  fm«U  quantity  of  alkali. 

Fourthly,  if  any  acid  be  poured  upon  the  liquor  in 
-which  the  kermet  bat  been  formed,  and  from  which 
-it  hat  been  entirely  feparated  by  cooling,  Mr  Besume 
has  obferved,  tliat  this  liquor  it  again  rendered  turbid, 
and  that  a fecond  fediment  it  formed  of  a y'rllow  red- 
di(h  colour,  which  is  nothing  elfe  than  gulden  fulphur 
of  antimony}  that  is,  regulus  of  antimony  and  ful- 
phur mixed  together,  but  in  very  diiltrent  propor- 
tions, and  with  very  diflerent  flreugtbs  of  union,  from 
thofs  in  which  they  are  found  In  the  crude  antimony. 

After  this  precipitation,  in  the  liquor  a neutral  fait 
is  left,  which  it  formed  by  the  contained  alkali  and 
the  precipitating  acid.  From  this  experiment  we  And, 
that  in  the  liquor  from  which  the  kermet  has  been 
depofited,  a conflderablc  quantity  of  aotimoniated  li- 
ver of  fulphur  xemainSf  whtcU  di&rs  from  kermes  by 
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moniated  liver  of  fulphur  rcfults  from  it,  ovcrcliarged 
with  regulus  and  fulphur  { thit  it,  containing  more  of 
thefe  two  fubflaners  than  it  cati  keep  dillbtnd  in  cold 
water.  If  nny  of  thefe  combinations  be  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, a matter  snalogous  to  kermes  ii  always  depofited 
by  cooling.  This  happens,  for  Iniiancc,  to  the  fcoria 
of  the  regulus  of  antiroooy,  and  in  an  operation  dc- 
fciibed  by  Mr  GcoflVoy  to  abridge  the  proceft  for  ma- 
king kcimct  by  fufion. 

To  make  kermes  by  fufion,  Mr  GeofTioy  fufet  two 
parrs  of  antimony  with  one  part  of  alkaline  fait ; he 
powders  tUt  cnatter  while  yet  hot,  and  keeps  it  du- 
ring two  hourt  in  builitig  water;  he  then  filtrates  it, 
and  receives  the  liquor  into  more  boiKng  water,  from 
which,  when  it  cooU,  about  fix  gros  ofkerroee  is  de- 
pofiied,  when  an  ounce  of  antimony  bat  been  ufed. 
This  method  of  making  kermet  it  much  more  cx- 
pediiioiis,  but  lefa  perfect ; for,  as  the  iiuthor  con- 
fefTrs,  the  kermet  produced  it  not  fo  fine  and  foft  as 
that  made  in  the  oHinary  method. 

Mr  i^cmeri  the  elder  mentions  alfo,  in  his  TreatHe 
concerning  Antimony,  an  operation  from  which  hit 
fon  pretends  that  kermesmay  be  obtained.  This  ope- 
ration coufifls  in  digefling,  and  afterwards  boiling, 
powdered  crude  antimony  in  a very  pure  liquor  of  fix- 
ed nitre.  This  liquor,  if  it  be  in  fuflicient  quantity, 
is  capable  of  diflolvtog  quickly  and  entirely  powder- 
ed crude  antimony ; and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that,  by 
cooling,  a confiderable  quantity  of  a fiibflance  very  aaa- 
logout  to  kermet  will  be  produced.  Ncvcrthclcfs,  none 
of  thefe  fhort  mctliods  of  making  kcmiei  is  dlredlcd  by 
difpenflitorics,  or  by  the  bed  b^ka  for  difcribing  the 
preparations  of  chemical  reroediet. 

Knmes  it  ufed  in  medicine  only;  and  from  it  fin- 
gularly  rxceliriit  eflv(fls  may  be  produced,  when  admi- 
niflered  by  able  phyficians.  In  kermes  are  united  the 
exciting  arid  evacuanl  virtues  of  the  emetic  preparailona 
of  antimony,  with  Uic  tonic,  dividing,  aperitive,  and 
refolving  properties  of  the  liver  of  fulphur  ; that  it  to 
fay,  that  it  is  capable  of  anfwering  two  principal  indi- 
cations io  the  treatment  of  many  acute  and  chronic 
difeafea.  Propeily  managed,  it  may  become  an  eme- 
tic, purgative,  a diuretic,  a fudorific,  or  an  expeSo- 
rant,  as  is  required,  and  it  it  always  attenuating  and 
refolving.  When  feven  or  eight  grains  arc  taken  at 
once,  it  chiefly  ads  upon  the  prims  vis,  generally  at 
an  emetic  and  at  a purgative.  A dofe  of  three  or  four 
gmios  is  fcldom  emttlc,  and  mom  frequently  purga- 
tive. When  taken  In  thefe  quantitiet  as  an  evacuant, 
a little  of  it  pafles  alfo  into  the  vir  fccundz  Sc  tertiz. 
When  it  it  adminlflered  in  fmalirr  dnfet,  it  pafles  at- 
ir.oft  entirely  into  the  Udeal,  blood,  and  lymphatic 
veflela.  Io  thefe  it  ocrafiont  fuch  fpafms  and  ofcilla- 
tions  as  it  does  in  the  primx  viz ; fo  that  it  increafes 
all  feerctinns  and  excretions,  but  particularly  thofe  of 
urine,  fw-cat,  and  expefloration,  according  to  the  dofe, 
to  the  nature  of  the  dlfcafe,  and  to  the  dirpofiiinn  of 
tke  paucut.  It  produces  very  good  efleds  io  thofe. 

$ L difeafet 
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Kcra.  difeafct  cf  the  bfttft  which  proceed  iiom  fuUncfi  and 

obftruAion. 

Kermrs  may  be  adminiftmd  in  Jin<f\afea,  in  oily  or 
in  cordial  pot'^ns,  in  any  Tchiclc  ; or  incorporated  in 
a bolua,  with  other  fuitable  remcdiei.  One  precautinni 
hilhcno  little  obfrnred,  is  very  ntcciTary ; tliat  is,  not 
to  join  it  with  acid  matters,  if  it  is  intended  to  as 
kcrmei.  Anti-acid  and  abforlient  fubfUnces  ought  to 
be  joined  with  it,  if  the  patient  has  an  acid  in  the 
prim*  ti*,  or  an  acefeent  difpofilion  ; for  as  ihcfc 
acids  faturatc  the  alkali  by  which  the  kerm**  is  ren- 
dered an  antimoniated  Hnr  of  fulpbur,  and  by  which 
ahmc  it  differs  from  golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  they 
accordingly  tender  the  ktrmcs  entirely  fimilar  to  the 
golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  the  properties  of  which 
are  very  different  from  thofc  of  kermes, 

KERN,  or  Kfrhc,  a term  in  the  ancient  friOi 
inililia,  fignifyiog  a Camden  tclU  ua,  the 
armies  of  Ireland  conhtUd  of  cavaliy,  called  galloghif’ 
Jai  and  infantty,  lightly  armed,  called  'I’hc 

kernes  bore  fwnrds  and  darts  ; to  the  !ail  were  tiued 
coidt,  by  which  they  could  recover  them  after  they 
bad  been  launched  out. 

Ksskes,  in  our  laws,  Ggnify  idle  perfons  or  vaga- 
holds. 

KERRY,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Munder,  anciently  called  Cerrf^rf,  or  “ the  mcky  coun- 
try,*’ from  Crrrig  or  Camr,  ‘‘  a rock.**  U is  liound- 
cd  by  the  Shannon  which  diiidesit  from  Clare  on 
the  north,  by  Limerick  and  Cork  on  the  cad,  by  an- 
other part  of  Cork  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantic 
Occin  on  the  wed.  The  bell  town  in  it  is  Dingle,  6- 
tuated  in  a bay  of  the  fame  name.  It  comprehends  a 
great  |>art  of  the  tcrriimy  formerly  called  Dc/mend^  and 
confids  of  very  different  kinds  of  foih  The  fonih  parts 
are  plain  and  fertile,  but  the  north  full  of  high  moun- 
tains, which,  though  remarkably  wild,  p’odnce  a 
great  liunrhcr  of  natural  curtolitici.  It  contains 
* 6)6,905  Iriih  plantation  acres,  84  paHfbes,  8 baro- 

nies, 3 boroughs,  retums  8 members  to  parliament, 
and  gives  title  of  raid  to  the  family  of  Fitzmaurice.  It  is 
about  57  miles  long,  45  broad,  and  lies  within  N.  Lat. 
51  30.  and  yi-  34.;  the  Longitude  at  the  mouth 
of  Kenmare  river  being  10^  35' well,  or  4*' Ky*  dif- 
ftrence  of  time  with  1 oodon.  It  is  the  fourth  county 
as  to  extent  in  Ireland,  and  the  fecond  in  this  pro- 
vince ; but  in  refpe^t  to  inhabitants  and  culture  doth 
not  equal  many  fmallcr  counties.  In  it  there  are  two 
(pifcopal  fees,  which  have  been  annexed  to  the  biflmp- 
lie  of  Limerick  fiocc  the  year  1660,  via.  Ardferl  and 
Aghadoe.  The  fee  of  Ardfert  was  anciently  called 
the  dioctfe  of  AVrry,  and  its  btfhops  were  named  bi- 
thops  of  Ktrry,  Few  mountains  in  Ireland  can  vie 
with  ihnfe  in  this  county  for  height  j during  the  great- 
ex  part  of  the  year  their  hdes  arc  obfeured  by  fogs, 
and  it  muft  be  a very  ferene  day  when  their  tops  ap- 
pear. Iron  ore  »«  to  be  bad  in  great  plenty  in  moil 
of  the  fouthern  baronies.  I'hc  principal  rivers  are  the 
Blackwater,  Fcal,  Gale  and  Brick,  Caihin,  Mang, 
Lea,  Flcik,  1-auae,  Carrin,  Fartin,  Ury,  aad  Rimgh- 
ty,  and  the  principal  lake  is  Killamey.  There  are 
feme  good  medicinal  waters  difeovered  in  this  county } 
rticuUrly  KilUrncy  water,  Iveragh,  Spa,  FeUofwell, 
ingle,  Cafllcmain,  and  Tralec-Spu.  as  alfo  a faline 
fpring  at  Mahcrybeg.  Some  rare  and  ufcful  plaou 
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grow  in  Kerry,  of  which  Dr  Smith  gives  a particular  Kwtrf 
account  in  Ids  Kiftory  of  that  county.  R 

KERSEY,  a kind  of  coarfe  wojllen  cloth,  made  ^ 
chiedy  in  Kent  and  Dcvonfliire. 

KESITAH.  *l*his  w »rd  is  to  be  met  with  in  Ge- 
ncfis  and  in  Job,  and  is  tranlU*.  d in  the  Sept  uagint  and 
Vulgat  “ Ihcep  or  lambs:’*  But  the  Rabbins  and  mo- 
dern interpreters  aie  generally  of  opinion,  that  keli'sh 
figotdes  rather  a piece  of  money.  Bochart  and  Eu- 
gubtiius  arc  of  opioi’sn  the  Septuagint  meant  and 
not  Umbs  j in  Greek  ^a/onm»ctt,  {nftcad  of 

Kow  a mins  was  worth  60  Hebrew  ftie- 
kcls,  and  confeqnently  6 1.  i6s.  t Or d.  Sterling.  hL 
dc  Pelletier  of  Rouen  ia  cf  opinion,  that  keiluh  was 
a Pciliaa  coin,  (lamped  on  one  iidv*  with  an  archer 
( Kefuah  or  Ke/ffh  in  Hebrew  ngnifytng  a bow”) 
and  on  the  other  ivith  a lamb  t that  this  was  a gold 
coin  known  in  the  eiil  by  the  name  of  a daric^  and 
was  in  value  about  12  livres  and  icd.  French  money. 

Several  learned  men,  without  mentioning  die  value  of 
the  kefjiah,  fay  ic  was  a filvtr  coin,  the  imprcffioQ 
whereof  was  a (heep,  for  w hich  resfon  the  Septusgint 
and  Vulgate  tranflate  it  by  this  name.  Cslmct  is  of 
opinion,  that  kefitah  wras  a purfe  of  gold  or  filver.  In 
the  eaA  they  reckon  at  prefent  by  purfes.  The  word 
lij)a  in  Chaldee  fignifies  *'  a roeafure*  a vtff.:!.**  And 
Lullathiuv  fays,  that  kiAa  is  a PerHan  meature.  Jo- 
nathan an  1 the  'I'argum  of  Jcrufalem  tranflate  keJit;A 
“a  pearl.**  (Gen.  xxaiii.  19. ; Job,  xlii.  11).  Or^L 
Englilh,  fuppoiing,  as  Dr  Fridiaux  di^es,  that  a (he- 
kel  is  worth  3 s.  A danc  is  a piece  of  gold,  worth, 
as  Dr  Pridraux  fays,  35  9.  En^lidi. 

KESSEL,  a to«vn  of  Upper  Giiddcrland,  in  the 
Netherlands,  with  a handfomc  cattle.  It  is  the  chief 
town  in  the  territory  of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  on 
the  river  Meufe,  between  Ruremond  and  Vcnio.  it  be- 
ing about  hve  miles  from  each.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Pruflia  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  £.  Long. 

6 I 3.  N.  Lat.  41.  22. 

Ktssti  (John  Van),  an  eminent  painttr,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1626,  and  became  cxceedinj^ly  fa- 
mous for  painting  thufe  particular  tdijcCts  which  ho 
delighted  to  reprefrm  \ and  not  only  excelled  in  fruits 
and  flowers,  but  w.'is  hkewife  eminent  for  painting 
portraits.  In  this  manner  he  refembled  Velvet  Brue- 
ghel, and  very  near  equalled  him  in  his  birds,  plants,  and 
flowers.  The  prodigious  high  prices  for  which  he  fold 
his  works,  occafiimed  the  rich  alone  to  be  the  purcha- 
firs  ; and  the  king  of  Spain  admired  the  perfonn.mcea 
of  Van  Kcffcl  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  pnrehafed  as 
many  of  them  as  he  coulJ  poffibly  priKure,  till  at  la(k 
be  prevailed  on  that  artifl  to  viflt  his  court,  where  he 
was  appointed  painter  to  the  queen,  and  was  retained 
in  her  fervice  as  long  as  flic  livid.  He  painted  j»or« 
traits  admirably,  with  a lieht  free  touch,  and  a tone 
of  colour  that  wrry  much  rcfemblc»l  Vandyck  j nor  are 
his  works  in  that  llyle  ermfldered  in  Spain  as  inferior 
to  that  great  mafltr.  He  died  in  1 708,  aged  82. 

KESSEl.DORF,  a village  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  three  miles  below  Drcfden,  ro- 
markablc  for  the  battle  gained  by  the  king  uf  Pruflia 
over  the  Saxons,  on  the  1 5th  of  December  1 745. 

KESTREL,  the  Englilh  nsme  of  a hawk,  called 
alfo  the  and  the  windkover^  and  by  author* , 

the  imtutmithu  ud  dncr'u»  It  buikia  with  ui  (■ , 

hollow^ 
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lio*iOW  oakti  and  ferdi  oa  partridges  and  other  birds. 
Sc  ■ Fai  CO. 

KESW ICK,  a town  of  Cumbirlandt  ftlualcd  on  the 
Gde  of  a hkt  in  a fruitful  plain,  almaA  cnconpHlfcd 
with  mountaini,  called  the  7cr^>rKt  F'tUt,  It  was  fur- 
merly  a town  of  {*ocd  note,  but  row  ib  much  decayed. 
However,  it  iiAill  noted  for  tu  mine*  and  mincm,  who 
have  a cuiivculent  ftnritiog  houre  on  the  tide  of  the  ri- 
vtr  Deiwcnt,  the  llretm  of  which  ti  fo  managed  as 
to  make  it  woik  the  tellowi,  liammcm,  ami  forge,  as 
alfo  to  fav*  boards.  There  is  a work-houfe  here  for 
employing  the  poor  of  llrsparifh  and  that  of  Crufsih* 
wai».  W.  Long.  3.  O.  N.  Lat-  54  30. 

KLTCH,  a vclfel  equipped  with  two  mails,  vi*. 
the  main-matl  and  mizcn-mal),  and  iifually  from  ico 
to  25010ns  burden. — Ketches  are  principally  ufed  as 
yachts  or  as  bomb  vcfTcls ; the  former  of  which  are 
employed  to  convey  princes  of  the  blood,  imbslfidurs, 
or  other  great  ;>crfanages,  from  one  part  to  another  ; 
and  the  latter  are  ufed  to  bombard  citadels,  towns, 
or  other  fortrclTra.  The  bomb^ketchrs  are  therefore 
ftirnhhcd  with  all  the  apparatus  iieceiTary  for  a vigo- 
rous bombardment;  they  arc  built  remarkably  llrong, 
as  being  htted  with  a greater  number  of  ritltn  than 
any  other  veiHI  of  war;  and  indeed  this  reinforce- 
ment is  abfolutcly  nreenkry  to  fudain  the  violent  (hock 
produced  by  the  difeharge  of  their  mortars,  which 
would  olhcrwifc  in  a very  Ihort  time  fhatter  them  to 
piece*. 

KE'l''rLE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a term  the  Dutch 
give  to  a battery  of  mortars,  becaufc  it  is  funk  under 
ground. 

Kt^TLK-Drumtf  arc  formed  of  two  Urge  bafina  of 
copper  or  hrafs,  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  covered 
over  with  vellum  or  goat-lkio,  which  is  kept  faft  by  a 
circle  of  iton.  and  by  fcveial  holes  faAened  to  the  bo- 
dy of  the  drum,  and  a like  number  of  ferews  to  ferew 
up  and  down,  and  a key  for  the  purpofe.  'Hie  two 
bafins  are  kept  faA  together  by  two  (iraps  of  leather 
which  go  through  tw’o  rings,  and  are  failcned  the 
or.e  before  and  the  other  behind  the  pommel  of  the 
kettle-dmms  faddlc.  They  have  each  a banner  of  filk 
or  damalk,  richly  embroidered  with  the  fovereigo’s 
mmu  or  with  thofe  of  the  colonel,  and  are  fringed 
with  niver  or  gold  ; and,  to  preferve  them  in  bad  wea- 
ther, they  have  each  a cover  of  leather.  The  drum- 
fiicks  are  of  crab-tree  or  of  any  other  hard  wood,  of 
eight  or  nine  inchei  long,  with  two  knob*  on  the  ends, 
which  beat  the  drum-head  and  caufe  the  found.  The 
kettle-drum  with  trumpets  is  the  muA  martial  found  of 
any.  Each  regiment  of  horfe  has  a pair. 

KttTLA'Dnsmmtrf  1 man  on  horicback  appointed 
to  beat  the  kettle-drums,  from  which  he -takes  hu 
name.  He  marches  always  at  the  head  of  the  fqiia- 
droTt,  and  his  poft  is  on  the  right  wlicn  the  fquadroo  ia 
drawn  up. 

KETTLKWELL  (John),  a learned  divine,  born 
in  1653,  was  defceoded  Irom  an  ancient  family  in  the 
North-riding  of  Yorkihire,  bred  in  Edmund-Hall  Ox- 
ford, and  elcclcd  fellow  of  Einculn  ctiUcgc.  In  1675, 
he  went  into  orders;  but  after  the  revolution  was  de- 
prived of  his  living,  on  account  of  bis  refufal  to  lake 
the  oaths  to  King  William  and  Q^n  Mary.  He  died 

a confuaDption  in  1695.  Hepul^fhed  feveral  works, 
•rhick  were  coUeded  sod  rtprinicd  together  in  2 7 1 in 


2 volt  fulio.  He  wbs  a man  of  great  candour,  lAcck-  Keveli 
nef..  piety,  and  choiity.  11 

KEVEI.S,  in  fhip-building.  a frame  compofed  of  J' . 
tw  » pieces  of  timber,  whofc  kiw'cr  ends  reft  in  a fort 
of  Itcp  or  Tout,  nailed  to  the  Hiip’s  fide,  from  whence 
the  upper  ends  branch  outward  into  arms  or  horns,  fer- 
vinj*  to  belay  the  great  ropes  by  which  the  bottoms  of 
tfie  main-fail  and  l^ore  fail  are  extended. 

KEW,  a village  of  Suiry  in  England,  oppefite  t<v 
Old  Urtntford,  10  miles  weft  from  London.  Herr  is 
a clupci  of  tafe  ercCitd  at  the  expence  of  fcvcral  of  the 
nobility  and  geii'iy  in  the  niighowdVbcKKl,  on  a pi.'cc 
of  ground  that  was  given  fgr  that  piirpofc  by  the  late 
Q^rcn  Anne.  Here  the  late  Mr  Mulineux  fccrciary 
tu  the  late  king,  when  prince  of  Wales,  had  a 6nc  feat 
on  the  Green,  which  brca.ne  the  rtfidence  of  the  late 
prince  and  priocersul  Wales, who  greatly  improvid  both 
the  houfe  and  gardens;  now*  occupied  by  his  pieftnt  ma- 
jelly,  who  has  greatly  enlarged  the  gai^ciu,  and  form- 
ed a jtiudion  with  them  and  Richmond  gardens.  The 
garden*  of  Ktw  are  not  very  large,  nor  is  their  fitui- 
tiou  by  any  means  advanugcous,  as  it  is  lo.v  and  com- 
mands no  pniipeAs.  Originally  the  ground  »is  one 
continued  dead  flat;  the  Lil  was  in  genctiil  barren, 
and  without  either  wood  or  water.  With  fo  many 
diladvantages  it  «*as  nut  cafy  to  produce  any  thing 
evdn  tolerable  tu  gardtuing  ; but  princely  muniflcence, 
guided  by  a d<tcelor  equally  flcitlcd  in  cultivating  the 
earth  and  in  the  politer  arts,  overcame  ail  diHiculties. 

Wh-t  was  once  a defert  is  now  in  Eden.  In  275^, 
an  ad  pafted  fur  building  a bridge  acrofs  the  Tlxamcf 
to  Kew-Grren  ; and  a bridge  was  built  of  eleven 
arches  ; the  two  piers  and  their  dependant  arches 
on  each  ftde  next  the  (bore,  built  of  brick  and  ftonc  { 
the  intermrdiate  arcbes  entirely  wood ; the  centre 
arch  50  feet  wide,  and  the  n>ad  over  the  bridge  30. 

But  this  bridge  is  to  be  taken  down  as  foon  as 
a very  elegant  one,  now  ending  do  e by  it  ( 1791),  is 
completed. 

KEXHOLM,  that  part  of  Finland  w’hich  borders 
upon  Ru0ia.  The  lake  Ladoga  crulTcv  it,  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  By  the  treaty  between  UulTia  and 
Sweden  in  1721,  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  beft  part  to  the  RuiBans.  The  country  in  gene- 
ral is  full  of  lakes  and  roarlhes,  tliinly  inhabited,  and 
badly  cultivated.  The  lake  above  mentioned  is  120 
miles  in  length,  and  full  of  tifh. 

Kcxholm,  or  Car<!^or<Mii  a town  of  Ruillu,  in  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name,  not  very  Urge,  but  well 
fortifled,  and  has  a ftrong  catlle.  The  houfes  are 
built  with  wood.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ruf- 
fiiat,  after  which  the  Swedes  had  pofleflion  of  it  for  a 
whole  century  ; but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Runiau&  in 
1710.  Near  it  is  a confidrrablc  falmon  flihery.  It  is 
feated  on  two  tOands  on  the  north-weft  fide  uf  the  lake 
Ladoga,  in  E.  Long.  30.  25.  N Lat.  61.  12.  Near 
it  is  another  town  called  Kf*tv  Ktxhuim. 

KEY,  an  inftrument  for  the  opening  of  locks. 

See  Lock. 

L.  Mulinus  has  a treatife  of  keys,  D<  <hivlltu  eWr- 
rtuv,  printed  at  Upfal:  he  derives  the  Latin  name  (ia- 
vitf  from  the  Greek  clautiOt  **  I fhut or  from  the 
adverb  r/izm  **  privately  and  adds,  that  the  ufe  of 
keys  is  ^el  unknowm  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden. 

The  iDvcntiou  of  kfys  is  owing  to  one  Theodore  of 
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Kej.  Samoi,  according  lo  Pliny  and  PotyJore  Virgil:  but 
* “■  this  mull  be  i roitlakcf  the  ufe  of  kry*  having  been 
known  btfore  the  tiege  of  Tfoy  ; mration  even  feems 
inailc  of  them  in  the  ipth  chapter  of  Genefia. 

MoUnus  is  of  opinion,  that  keys  at  tirll  only  fenred 
for  the  untying  certain  knots,  wherewith  they  ancient- 
ly fecurtd  their  doors:  but  the  Laconic  keys,  he 
maintains,  were  nearly  akin  in  ufe  to  our  own  % they 
coahilcd  uf  three  tingle  teeth,  and  made  the  Hgure  of 
afl  C ; of  which  form  there  arc  Hill  fomc  to  be  feen  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

There  was  another  key  called  $mKt,tyfu,  made  in  the 
nAatiner  of  a male-icrew  ; which  had  its  correfpoading 
female  in  a bolt  affixed  to  the  door.  Kfy  is  hence 
become  a genrr?J  name  for  fcvcral  things  ferving  to 
(hut  up  or  clofc  others.  See  the  article  Lock. 

Key,  or  Key^JliMCy  ^ an  jirth  or  is  tlie  Isft 

fionc  placed  a-top  thereof;  which  being  wider  and 
fuller  at  the  top  than  bottom,  wedges,  as  it  were,  and 
binds  all  the  red.  key  is  different  in  the  diffe- 

rent orders  : in  the  Tufcaa  and  Doric  it  is  a plain 
ftonc  only  projcfltng  ; in  the  ionic  it  is  cut  and 
waved  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  confolcs;  in  the 
Corinthian  and  Compofite  it  isaconfole  enriched  with 
fculpiure,  fulisgeii  fee. 

Key  is  alfu  ufed  for  ecclefiadical  jurifdifllofi ; par- 
ticularly for  the  power  of  excommunicating  and  ab- 
folving.  The  Romanids  fay,  the  pope  has  the  power 
of  the  keys,  and  can  open  and  (hut  Pkradife  as  he 
pleafcs  ; grounding  their 'opinion  on  that  expreflion  of 

iefus  Chrift  to  Peter,  " I will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the 
ingdom  of  heaven.**  In  St  Gregory  wc  read,  that  it 
was  the  cudom  heretofore  for  the  popes  to  fend  a 
golden  key  to  princes,  wherein  they  included  a little 
of  the  filings  of  St  Peter*#  chains  kept  with  a world  of 
deYotion  a*  Rome  ; and  that  thefe  keys  were  worn  in 
the  bofom,  as  being  fuppofed  to  contain  Tome  wonder- 
ful virtues. 

Key  is  slfo  ufed  for  an  index  or  explanation  ofaci- 
cr.  See  Ciruta. 

Kfrt  of  an  Organs  Uarffuherd^  thofe  little  pieces 
tn  the  fore- part  of  thofe  inilruments,  by  means  whereof 
the  jacks  play,  fo  as  to  Arikc  the  Hringa.  Thefe  are 
in  number  s8  or  29.  In  large  organs  there  are  fcYeraf 
icti  of  the  keys,  feme  to  play  the  fecondary  organ, 
ibmc  for  the  main-body,  u>me  for  the  trumpet,  and 
fomc  for  the  echoing  irompet,  tcc. ; in  fame  there  are 
but  a part  that  play,  and  the  retl  are  only  for  orna- 
ment. There  are  20  (lits  in  the  large  keys,  which  make 
balf-ootei.  See  the  article  Oacau,  &c. 

Key,  in  mufir,  a certain  fuisdamental  note  or  tone, 
10  which  the  whole  piece,  be  it  in  cantata,  roData,*coo- 
certo,  &c.  is  accommodated,  and  with  whkh  it  ufually 
begins  but  always  ends. 

Key,  or  ^uay^  t long  wharf,  ofoally  bnilt  of  ftone, 
by  the  fide  of  a harbour  or  rirer,  and  having  fcvcral 
Uorehoufes  for  the  couvenieoce  of  lading  and  dif- 
elutgiog  mcicliant'fhips.  It  is  accordingly  furmfbed 
with  polls  and  rings,  whereby  they  arc  fecured  ; to- 
gether with  cranes,  capAcrns,  and  other  engines,  to 
lift  the  goods  into  or  out  of  the  veffels  which  lie 
alung-fide. 

The  verb  c/yare,  in  old  writers,  according  to  Scali- 
gtTf  fignifics  to  in  or  r^roin  ; and  hence  came 
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our  term  Ji/y  or  pwty,  tlie  ground  where  they  are  made  Kevnftsa^ 
being  bouu-i  in  with  planks  and  pods.  Kejttr.  ^ 

Keys  are  alfo  certain  funken  rocks  lying  near  ’ 
the  furface  of  the  water,  particularly  in  ilie  Wed- 
Indies- 

KEYbTSHAM,  a town  of  Somerfcilhirc,  116  mifea 
from  X.ondon.  It  is  a great  thoroughfare  in  the  lower 
road  between  Bath  and  BritUd.  They  coll  it  prover^ 
bially  fmaakj  Keynlhtm,  aad  with  equal  reafon  they 
might  call  it  f^/y-  It  has  a fine  Urge  church,  a done 
bridge  of  15  arches  over  the  Avon  to Glouceiierlhirc» 
and  another  over  the  river  Chew,  Its  chief  trade  i» 
malting.  It  baa  a charity-fchool,  a weekly  market^ 
ami  three  Uirs. 

K B VS E R*s  Pitta,  a celebrated  mercurial  medicine* 
the  method  of  preparing  which  was  purchal'ed  by  th.s 
Picnch  gos'emmeDt,  and  has  fince  b^n  publiihi^  by 
M.  Richard. 

The  iirll,  and  what,  according  to  Mr  Kcyfer,  ts  th9 
mod  cffcntiol  operation,  conbils  iu  icpamting  the  mer- 
cury very  exa^ly  from  all  heterogenenus  matter,  by 
reducing  It  to  an  zlbiops.  'Hus  is  rffes^ed  by  means 
of  an  hydraulic  machine,  a plan  of  which  Mr  Keyfev 
intended  to  have  given  to  government  before  his  death: 
but  although  he  did  not  live  to  accomplilh  his  refo- 
lution.  his  family  Iliil  offer  to  do  it  when  defired.  Ac- 
cording to  the  defeription  given  by  M.  Richard,  tli.'s 
ftiachine  conliils  of  a number  of  buckets,  in  which  mer- 
cury is  triturated  with  water,  till  the  water  acquires 
black  colour.  This  water,  upon  (landing,  depofus  a 
fediment,  which,  being  dried  by.  a proper  ^at,  is  tha* 
zthiops  required. 

The  fecond  procefa  confifts  In  revivifying  the  mer- 
cury by  dillillatioii,  in  freeing  it  from  aU  oily  matters 
by  means  of  quick-Ume,  in  detaching  this  quick-llmo 
by  repeated  wafhings,  and  afterwards  in  drying  it  by 
means  of  a faad  heau 

The  thiid  operation  confiils  in  the  reduAlon  of  tha 
mercury  purified  by  this  procefs  to  1 red  calx,  by 
means  of  heat.  In  conducing  this  operation,  bv 
Keyfcr  advifet,  tliat  the  mercury  be  put  into  glsft 
matraOei,  a fmtll  quantity  only  in  each.  For  the 
proper  degree  of  heat,  he  direeHs  thofe  who  would 
practife  the  operation  to  confult  Lemcry  and  otbet 
chemiffs. 

The  fourth  operation  is,  the  diffoiotion  of  the  caL 
clned  mercury,  obtained  by  the  former  procefs,  in  di- 
IlUled  vinegar,  by  means  of  triturc.  A pound  of  this 
mercury  may  be  diffblvcd  in  eight  pints  ^ vinegar,  by 
rubbing  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a mortar,  which 
fhould  ht  kept  folely  for  that  purpofe.  Care  muff  alfo 
be  taken  that  the  vinegar  be  not  diffitled  in  a metallic 
but  in  a glafs  vefleL 

The  huh  procefs  confiib  In  the  intimate  mixture  of 
this  vinegar,  impregnated  with  mercury,  with  manna. 

Each  pound  of  the  vinegar  containing  about  two  ounces 
of  mercury,  will  require  two  pounds  of  manna.  They 
mull  be  rubbed  U^ether  upon  marble  ftooes  till  they 
acquire  a unifotm  confidence,  which  will  be  liquid  to 
foch  a degree  as  to  paft  through  a hair-cloth,  for  fe- 
pamting  the  impurities  of  the  manna.  After  being 
mantg^  in  this  manner,  it  mull  be  fpread  upon  a 
marble  flab,  and  left  to  dry  there,  without  the  aflifl. 
ance  of  fire*  till  it  acquires  fueb  a confiilence  as  not  to 
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Xcrr<r,  nin  ofT  upon  the  table  being  turned  to  Its  fide.  It 
tnt’ft  then  be  placed  btforc  the  fire,  and  at  the  fame 
time  moved  fnim  one  patt  of  the  ftonc  to  another,  by 
meant  of  a knife,  fumifhed  tfith  a Urge  pliant  bla<1c. 
Bj  this  meant,  it  is  perfectly  prepaicd  for  forming 
tbc  pills. 

'I'hc  ftxth  and  laft  prcccft  condlU  in  the  formation 
of  the  tnaft  that  prepared  into  pills.  Thcfe  Mr  Key* 
fer  made  to  weigh  either  three  grains  or  a grain  and 
a half;  the  firit  for  robud,  the  lait  for  delicate  conili* 
tutinna. 

To  this  account  given  for  the  preparation  of  tlicfe 
pills,  Mr  Keyfer  has  adde^l  fume  redediont,  by  way 
of  Dipplement.  He  obferves,  that,  by  the  pnriftca* 
titm  of  the  mercury  from  diillUation,  a great  quantity 
of  hrterogeneoua  matter  i»  feparated  from  it.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  frees  it  completely  from  all  fi>* 
reign  matter.  And,  as  mercury  purified,  upon  being 
calcined  and  dilTolved  in  vegetable  acid*  is  a much 
more  powerful  medicioc  than  mercury  calcined  with* 
•ut  purificatioa,  he  concludea,  that  repeated  purifica* 
tioiis  would  render  it  dill  more  active. 

Another  remark  which  be  gives,  refpeda  the  didb' 
lution  of  tlie  mexcurius  calcinatus  in  the  diliillcd  vine* 
gar.  He  obferves,  that  the  mercury  thus  diflblved 
may  be  made  to  unite  witli  running  mercury,  and  to 
£nrm  a very  dngular  produd.  He  formerly  mention* 
ed,  that  a pound  of  this  mercurius  calcinatus  was  to 
be  diiTotvedio  eight  pinisof  vinegar.  If  to  this  be  ad- 
ded two  pounds  of  running  mercury,  and  the  agtta* 
timt  coniioued,  a fubdance  wiU  arife  to  the  furface  in 
the  form  of  cream.  This  being  removed  by  the  afFift- 
ance  of  a wooden  fpoun,  more  will  continue  to  rife  as 


lit  England,  be  was  elcded  a fellow  of  the  Royal  So-  Kian 
ciety  for  a learned  tlTay  De  Dea  Wehslennia  numi/u 
terum  lV,i/arhorum  io^o  : he  gave  alfo  an  eaplanatlon  .. 

of  the  ancient  monument  on  Saliibiiry  plain  called 
with  A r)ilfertaiiun  on  the  Confccraied 
Midetoe  of  the  Druids.  Which  detached  clTays,  with- 
•theni  of  the  lame  kind,  he  publillied  ou  hfs  return  to 
Hanover,  under  the  title  of  /Inliquil.iles  feUd^t  St^en^ 
trknaUt  tt  C^hieg^  &c.  He  afterward*  nude  the  grand 
tour  with  the  young  barons,  and  to  this  lour  we  owe 
the  publication  of  hU  travels ; which  were  iramlatc*! 
into  EngliHi,  aud  publilhcd  in  1756,  in  4 vols  410. 

Mr  Kcyller  on  his  return  fptni  the  remainder  of  hij 
life  under  the  patronage  of  his  noble  pupils,  who  cum* 
mitted  their  fine  library  and  mufeum  tu  his  care,  with 
a lundfome  income.  He  died  in  1743. 

KIAM.  a great  tiver  01  China,  which  takes  ui  rife 
near  the  wredcro  frontier,  erodes  the  whole  kiogdom 
cadward,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulpli  of  Nanking^ 
a little  below  that  city. 

KlANG-si,  a province  of  China,  bonnded  on  tW 
north  by  tbat  of  Kiang  nan,  on  the  well  by  Hou* 
quan^,  on  the  fouth  by  (^a^-tong,  and  on  the  eail  by* 

Fo-kieii  and  Tcbe-kiang.  The  country  is  extremely 
fertile  ; but  it  is  fo  populous,  that  it  can  fcarccly  fup* 
ply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitanis  $ on  this  account  they 
are  very  economical ; which  expofes  them  to  the  far- 
cafms  and  raillery  of  the  Chinefe  of  the  other  pro* 
vinces : however,  thry  are  people  of  great  folidity  and 
acutenefs,  and  have  llie  talent  of  rifing  rapidly  to  the 
dignities  of  the  date.  The  mountains  are  coveted 
with  fimplcs  ( and  contain  in  their  bowels  mines  of 
gold,  litver,  lead,  iron*  and  tin  : the  rice  it  produces- 


luug  as  the  agitation  is  continued.  The  cream  being  is  very  delicate,  and  Ccvcral  barks  are  loaded  with  it 
dried  and  incorporated  with  manna,  in  the  propor*  every  year  for  the  court.  The  porcelain  made  here  is 
lion  of  one  part  of  the  cream  to  eight  of  inanns,  forms  the  hneil  and  mod  valuable  of  the  empire.  This  pro* 
a very  ufcfid  purgative,  and  is  faid  to  be  an  eife^ual  vince  contains  14  cities  of  the  firfi.  cloTs,  and  7b  of 
remedy  againlt  recent  venereal  complaints,  particularly  the  fecond  and  third. 

agaxnll  chancres.  a province  of  China,  sod  one  of  the 

M.  Richard  concludes  his  account  of  Keyfer^s  pills  mod  fertile,  commercial,  and  confcquenily  one  of  th^ 
with  obferving,  that  he  conddert  it  to  be,  without  ex-  riched,  in  the  empire,  ft  it  bounded  on  the  wed  by 
cepilon,  the  mod  ededual  remedy  for  the  venereal  dif-  the  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Hou  qmng  ; on  the  Couth 
cafe  hitherto  dlfcovered.  But  before  ente/ing  upon  by  Tclie-kiang  and  Kiang-(i ; and  on  the  ead  by  the 
the  detail,  he  rem  irks,  that  it  is  his  opinion  the  pro*  gulph  of  Nanking  ; the  red  borders  on  the  province 
«cfs  may  be  much  abridged,  without  diminilhing  the  ^ Chan  tong.  The  emperors  long  kept  their  court 
cfhcacy  pf  the  medicine.  He  judged  it  proper,  how*  in  this  province  \ but  realons  of  date  having  obUged 
ever,  to  deliver  to  the  public  the  method  of  preparing  them  to  move  nearer  to  Tartary,  they  made  choice  cf 
the  pills  in  Mr  Kcylci’a  own  words  ^ and  he  has  not  Pe*king  for  the  place  of  their  reddence.  Tliis  pro* 
afterwards  pointed  out  the  improvemenu  be  pro*  vlnce  is  of  vad  extent  i it  contains  fourteen  cities  of- 
|.ofrs.  the  drd  clafs,  and  ninety-three  of  the  fecond  and  third*. 

KEYSLER  (John  George),  a learned  German  an*  Thefe  cities  are  very  popuDus,  and  there  is  fcarccly- 
tiquarian,  was  ^rn  at  Thournean  in  1689.  After  one  of  them  which  may  not  be  called  a place  of  trade, 
ftudying  at  the  univerfiCy  of  Halle,  he  was  appointed  l*argc  barks  can  go  to  them  from  all  parts;  becaufe 
preceptor  to  Charles  Maximilian  and  Chridian  Charles,  the  whole  country  is  interfefled  by  lakes,  rivers,  an<k 
the  young  counts  of  Giech  Buchau ; with  whom  he  canals,  which  have  a communication  with  the  great. 
iiavcUed  through  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  France,  river  Yjmg-tfe-kiang,  which  runs  through  the  middle 
and  the  Nethertautls,  gaining  great  reputation  among  of  the  province.  Silk-duds,  lacqutr-wate,  ink,  paper, 
the  learned  as  he  went  along,  by  illudratlng  feveral  and  in  general  every  thing  that -comes  from  Nanking,, 
monuments  of  antiquity,  particularly  fome  fragments  as  well  as  from  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  are 
of  Celtic  idols  lately  dtfeovered  in  tlie  cathedral  of  Pa-  much  more  edeemed,  and  fetch  a higher  price  thatv 
ris.  Having  acquitted  himfelf  of  this  charge  with  thofe  brought  from  the  neighbouring  provinces-  Irv 
great  honour,  he  procured  in  1716  the  education  of  the  village  of  Chang-hat  alone,  and  the  villages  depen* 
two  grandfons  of  Baron  Bcrndorff'fird  minldcr  of  date  dent  on  it,  there  are  reckoned  to  be  more  than  200,000 
to  his  Britannic  majedy  as  elcdtor  of  bruofwlck  Lu*  weavers  of  common  cotton  cloths.  The  roanufafturing^ 
Bcaburg.  Howcvtri  obuifiiog  leave  ia  1718  to  vi*  of  thcfe  cloths  gives  cmploymeot  to  tlic  greater  p^rt  ofr 
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thcVotnctJ.-^Tn  fcvcral  places  on  die  To  cosfl  ilierc  arc 
i (i  fauQil  tnaijy  faU^piUi  die  fait  of  which  ji  diilribmed 
all  ovtr  the  empire.  In  fliort  this  province  U fo  abun- 

t V dant  ar.«l  opulent,  that  it  biin>^  emy  year  into  the 

emperor’s  ircafury  about  3a,coc,ccx>  taeb  (or  ounces 
of  ljUcr),  caclurtve  of  the  duties  upon  every  thitij^ 
exported  or  impotlcd*  The  people  of  ihii  country 
arc  civil  and  ingenious,  and  acquire  the  fciences  with 
l^rcat  facility  : hence  many  of  them  btcume  eminent 
111  literature,  and  rife  to  odiocs  of  irnportauce  by  their 
abiliiies  alone.  This  proviv.ee  is  divtd^  into  two  parti, 
each  of  which  has  a didinci  goverm  r.  'Phe  govcrivie 
of  the  eaftern  part  rcOdci  at  Sou  tclieoii  f Mi,  that  of 
the  weilcm  at  Ngan-klng-fuu.  Each  cf  ihcfegover. 
ours  ha3  uudtr  bU  jurtCdi<flion  feven  Jvu  ur  cities  of  the 
firli  clafs. 

KmUKO,  a town  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  in 
SwiuerUnd,  with  a callle  ; fcaicd  on  the  rivet  Theoff, 
in  E.  Long.  8.  50  N.  Lat.  47.  jo. 

KID,  in  zoology,  the  name  by  which  young  goats 
are  called.  Sec  G >at. 

KIDDER  (Dr  Richard),  a learned  Ea;;lilh  bifhop, 
was  born  in  SulTcx,  and  bred  at  Cambridge.  In  1689, 
he  was  intUlIrtl  dean  of  PctcilHirough  { and  in  1691, 
was  nominated  tu  the  bishopric  of  Ealb  and  Wells,  in 
the  room  cf  Dr  'rhomai  Ken,  who  hid  been  deprived 
for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary.  He  pubtiihed,  i.  The  y>>ung  man's  duty,  2. 

* A dcmoollration  of  the  M(.niah,  3 volt  8vo.  3.  A 

commentary  on  the  five  bo'iki  of  .^fo^es,  2 voU  8vo  t 
and  feveral  other  pious  and  valiuble  Irafts.  He  was 
killed  with  bis  lady  in  his  bed  by  the  fall  of  a Hack 
of  chimneys,  at  hln  houfe  in  Wells,  during  the  great 
florm  in  1703,  The  bifhop,  in  the  difl'rrtation  pre- 
fixed to  Ills  commentary  on  the  five  books  of  Mofes, 
having  refleded  upon  Monheur  Le  Clerc,  fomr  letters 

ElTcd  betwteu  them  in  Latin,  which  arc  publilhtd  by 
: Clerc  in  liU  i?iA//WAnys/  ChoiJU, 
KIDDERMINSTER,  or  KeoDCiM  I vs  vEa,a  town 
of  Worcederlhire.  feated  under  a hill  on  the  river  Stour, 
not  far  from  the  Severn,  ilH  miles  from  London.  It 
is  a large  town  of  1180  houfet,  with  about  5ooo  in- 
habitants, who  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade  in  weaving  in 
varimu  branches.  In  173$  acarp<t  manufadoiy  was 
cHaUilhed  with  fuccrfi,  fo  as  to  employ  in  1772  above 
330  looms;  and  there  arc  upwards  of  700  looms  em- 
ployed in  the  fdk  and  worded.  Above  1600  hands 
are  employed  as  rpinnera,  &c.  in  the  carpet  looms  only 
in  the  town  and  ncigiiboarbood  { upwards  of  1400  are 
employed  in  preparing  yarn,  which  is  ufed  in  different 
* parts  of  England  in  carpeting  \ and  it  is  fupp.jfcd  not 
fefs  than  20CO  arc  employed  in  the  filk  and  worded 
looms  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  fi!k  manu- 
la^ure  was  eftabliihed  In  1755.  The  town  is  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  has  alfo  an  extenfive  manufadure  of 
•quilting  in  the  loom  tn  imitation  of  Morfcillci  quilting. 
Here  is  a Prefhyierian  meeting  houfe  ; and  they  have 
a handfome  church,  two  good  frte-fchools,  a charity- 
fchool,  and  two  almr-houfciq  dec.  |Thc  town  is  go- 
verned by  a bailiff,  u capital  burgcITcs,  23  common 
councilmcn,  &c.  who  have  a town-hall.  It  former- 
ly Tent  members  to  parliament,  lly  the)  late  inland 
eavigation,  it  has  communication  by  thejua^lonof 
the  Severn  canal  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Rib- 
i)lc»  OuTe,  Trent,  Darwent^  Severn,  Humber,  Tbamca, 


Avon,  &c.  which  oavigation,  including  its  wfodings,  KiMen 
extends  above  500  mllct,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  U 
Notiirigham,  York,  Laccallcr,  Wdlmoreland,  Chef- 
ter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Lcicciler,  Oaford,  Woreef-  ^ • 
ler,  &c.  This  panlh  extends  to  Bewdley-bridge,  has 
a wevkly  market,  and  three  fairs.  W.  Long.  2.  15. 

N.  IfSt.  52.  28. 

KlDDEK.S,  thofe  that  t»aJge  or  carry  corn,  dead 
viAuaU,  or  other  merchaiidde,  up  and  down  to  fell : 
every  petfon  being  a common  badger,  bidder,  ladcr, 
or  trarricr,  he,  fays  the  Hat.  5.  Eliz.  cap.  12.  And 
they  are  called  kidAicrty  13  Elia.  cap.  25. 

KIDDLE, or  KiuEt,  ( KiJclint)t  a dam  or  wearin  a 
river  with  a narrow  cut  iu  it,  for  the  laying  of  pots 
or  other  engines  to  catch  6th. 

'l‘he  word  is  ancicift  j for  in  Magna  Charta,  cap  24, 
wc  read,  Omtut  kuUiiiiL-f>ortafttur  per  Tham^jm  tsf  Afrd^ 

•rntyam^  ptr  tutjtit  niji  per  cf^rram  naru. 

And  by  king  John's  cbartcT,  power  wasgiantcdto 
the  city  of  London,  de  kiJelfu  anoveiufu  fer  '] Lameji^m 

iMrtixveyam.  A furvey  was  ordered  to  be  made  of 
the  wears,  mills  Hanks,  and  kidcUs,  in  the  great 
rivers  of  EngUnd,  1 Hen.  IV,  Filhermen  of  Late 
corruptly  call  ibcfe  Azm*  httltt ; and  they  arc  much 
ufed  in  Wales  and  on  the  fca-coatU  of  Kent. 

KiDDiNG’i’ON,  a town  of  Oxfurdfhire,  four 
miles  from  WoudUock,  and  12  from  Oxfoid.  It  is 
fituited  on  the  Giym  river,  which  divides  the  pariih  in 
tuo  parts,  viz.  Over  and  Nether  Kiddington,  in  the 
Utter  of  which  lUuds  the  church.  This  paiilh  was 
given  by  King  Oda  iu  780  to  VVorcefter  priory.  Here 
King  Ethelicd  had  a paU.'c  ; in  the  garden  of  the 
manur  Uoufe  is  an  antique  font  brought  from  Edward 
the  Confeffor’s  chapel  at  I flip,  w herein  he  received 
baptifra.  In  Hill-wood  near  this  place  is  a Roman 
encampment  in  extraordinary  picfervation,  but  little 
noticril. 

KIDNAPPING,  the  forcible  abdu^ion  or  dealing 
away  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  cheii  own  coun- 
try, and  fending  them  into  another.  ThU  crime  was 
capital  by  the  jewiih  law;  “ He  that  rtealctb  a man 
and  felleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  (hall 
forcly  be  put  to  death*.  So  likewiie  in  the  civil  law,  rxi» 

the  offence  of  fpiriting  away  and  Healing  men  and 
children,  which  was  called  piapum^  and  the  offenders 
was  puniihed  with  death.  This  is  unque- 
Hionably  a very  heinous  crime,  as  it  robs  the  king  of 
his  fubjecis.  banlflKS  a man  from  his  country,  and  may 
in  its  cunrequeucts  be  produdive  of  rhe  moH  cmcl  and 
dilagrceable  hardlhips;  and  therefore  the  common  law 
of  England  has  puniihed  it  with  fine,  imprifinmcnt, 
and  pillory.  And  alfo  the  Hatute  it  and  12  W.  HI. 
c.  7.  though  principally  intended  againti  piratr«,  has 
1 claufe  that  extends  to  prevent  the  having  of  fuch 
perfons  abroad  as  are  thus  kidnapped  or  fplrited  away  \ 
by  etiaciing,  that  if  any  captain  of  a merchant  vcffel 
fliall  (during  his  being  abroad)  force  any  perfon  on 
fliure,  or  wilfully  leave  him  behind,  or  refufe  to  bring 
home  all  fuch  men  as  he  carried  out.  if  able  and  deh- 
roui  to  return,  he  (ball  fuffer  three  mooihs  imprilun- 
ment. 

KIDNEYS,  in  anatomy.  Sec  ibrre,  lot. 

K^ostr-Btam.  Sce.PHASSOLUs. 

KIEL,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
Heia,  in  the  ci^  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  die  rcfi- 

dcBce 
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denceof  the  duke  of  HolAcin  Gottorp.  Il  }iu  a caAIc, 
and  a uoiterfity  fminded  in  1665  ; and  ihcrc  ia  a very 
celebrated  fair  held  here.  It  it  fcated  at  the  bottom 
of  a bay  uf  the  Baltic  Sea  called  KiUfmv-ciy  at  the 
moutli  of  Uie  river  Scli«'ciuia|  in  L.  JLung.  10.  17. 
N.  Lat.  ^4.  16. 

KIGGELARIA,  in  botany  : A genut  of  the  de« 
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than  to  engage  deeply  in  the  more  totlfome  buHnefs 
of  hufhandrf.  — AH  the  ground  hitherto  cultivated  in'" 
this  iOand  lies  round  the  village.  I'he  foil  is  thin,  fell 
of  gravel,  and  of  conftqufnce  very  flnrp.  This,  iho* 
naturally  poor,  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  fer- 
tile, by  the  Angular  induftry  of  very  judicious  huf- 
handmen  : thefe  prepare  and  manure  every  inch  of 


candria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  cUfs of  plants;  their  grtiund,  fo  as  to  cmivert  it  into  a kind  of  gar* 

__j  I'  • .ir_j t.*__  ».  _ • A ..e r_..t .1  _ /■  ® 


and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37th  or- 
der, Colamnf/trs.  The  male  calyx  >s  quinquepartite ; 
the  corolla  ;>cnTapetalous  ; there  are  five  triloboui  glan- 
dules ; the  antherz  arc  perforated  at  top  : the  female 
calyx  snd  corolla  as  in  the  mate  ; there  are  Ave  Ayles; 
the  (^pMc  unilocular,  quinqiievatvcd,  and  polyfper* 
mou«.  There  is  but  one  fpccies,  viz.  the  Africaua.  It 
hath  an  upright  woody  Uem,  and  purpHih  branches, 


growing  15  or  18  feet  high;  oblong,  fawed,  alternate  this  manner,  will  yield  more  profit  to  the  htdbandmaa 

tL...-*  . -«.i  j: — :ru  ...I.;.-  a — .* — 1..  than  a much  greater  number  when  roughly  handled  in 

a (uirry,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  other  weArrn  ides.  The 
people  of  St  Rilda  fow  and  reap  much  rarlirrthan  any 
of  their  neighbours  cn  the  wtftem  coaft  of  Scotland. 
7'be  heal  of  the  fun,  reflefled  from  the  hills  and  rocks 
into  a low  valley  facing  the  fouih*ea!l,  mull  in  the 
fiimmer  time  be  quite  iotenfe;  and  however  rainy  the 


reaves:  and  dioecious,  greenifh-wlute  flowers,  in  ctu 
flrrs  from  the  fides  of  the  branches ; fucccedrd  by 
gl-ibular  rough  fruit,  the  fizc  uf  cherries,  containing 
the  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen  here.  As  this  is  a na- 
tive of  w.vrm  climates,  it  mull  be  conflsntly  kept  in  a 
Aove  in  this  country.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  lay- 
ers, or  cuittags  though  moA  readily  by  feedi 


KIGHL.LY,  a town  in  the  well  riding  of  York-  climaic  is,  the  corn  muA  for  thefe  reafons  grow  very 

(hire,  fix  miles  to  the  fouth-eaA  of  Skipton  in  Craven.  faA  and  ripen  early. 

It  Aands  in  a valley  furrounded  with  hills  at  the  meet-  The  harvcA  is  commonly  over  at  this  place  before' 
ir^  of  two  brooks,  which  fall  into  the  river  Are  one  the  beginning  of  September;  and  Aiould  it  fall  out 
mile  below  it.  Every  family  is  fupplifd  with  water  otherwife,  the  whole  crop  would  be  almoA  deAroyed 

brought  to  or  near  their  doors  in  Hone  troughs  from  by  the  equinc^ial  Aorms.  All  the  illanders  on  the 


a never-failing  fpring  on  the  weA  fide  of  it.  I'bc  pa* 
rifii  is  fix  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  is  60  miles 
from  the  raA  and  wcA  Teas ; yet  at  the  w'cA  end  of  it 
near  CamehCrofs  is  a rifing  ground,  from  which  the 
fpnngs  on  the  caA  fide  of  it  nin  to  the  caA  Tea,  and 
thofc  on  the  w’cA  to  the  wcA  fea.  By  the  late  inland 
navigation,  this  town  has  a communication  with  the  ri- 
vers Mcrfey,  Dee,  Ribblc,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwcni.  Se- 
vern, Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  5cc.  which  navij^ation, 
including  Its  windings,  extends  above  5C0  rT4iUs,  in 
the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham.  Lancaller,  Weil- 
morchtnd,  CheAcr,  SuAbrd,  Warwick,  LeiedUr,  Ox- 
ford, Worcefler,  &c. 

KILAHNEY.  See  Killasniy. 

KILBEGGAN,  a poll,  fair,  and  borough  town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  WeAmeatli  and  province 
of  LeinAer,  44  miles  from  Dubljo.  It  returns  two 
members  tu  parliament;  patronage  in  the  Lambert  fa* 
indy.  It  is  fealed  on  the  river  Brofna,  over  which 
there  is  a bridge.  There  was  here  a monaAcry  found- 
ed in  IZOO,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in- 
habited by  monks  from  the  Citleilian  abbey  of  Melc- 
font.  The  fairs  are  two. 

KILUA  (St),  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  wfAern 
iflands  of  Scotland.  1 1 lies  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a- 
bout  58.  30.  N Lit.;  and  is  about  thrveXughlh  miles 
iu  length  from  caA  to  wcA,  and  its  breadth  from  fouth 
to  north  not  lets  than  two.  The  ground  of  St  Rilda, 
like  much  the  greatcA  part  of  that  over  all  the  High- 
lands, is  much  better  calculated  for  paA  ure  than  til- 
lage. — RcAraiocd  by  idlenefs,  a fault  or  vice  much 
more  pardonable  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great 


Britain,  or  difeouraged^by  the  form  of  ^uvemment  vock,  that  only  four  grown  perfons  were  left  alive.  Their 
^^ndcr  which  they  live,  the  people  of  the  ifland  Andy  houfes  are  built  in  two  rows,  regular,  and  facing  one 
^wrear  up  Aieepi  and  to  kill  wild-fowl,  much  more  another;  with  a tolerable  cauleway  in  the  middle,  which) 

^thry 


KiKIi. 


den.  All  the  iaAruments  of  agricuhiire  they  ufe,  or 
indeed  require,  according  to  thtir  fylUm.  are  a fpadc, 
a tr.all,  and  a rake  or  harrow.  After  turniog  tip  the 
ground  with  a fpvde,  they  rake  or  harrow  it  very  care- 
fully, remo\ing  every  fmall  Hone,  rvtry  noxious  root 
or  growing  werd  that  falls  in  thrir  way,  and  pound 
dow'ti  every  Aiff  clod  into  d»A.  It  is  certain  that  a 
fmaU  number  cf  acres  well  prepared  in  St  Rilda,  ity 


W’cAcrn  coaA  have  great  reafon  to  dread  the  fury  of 
autumnal  tempefls:  thefe,  together  with  the  exctflive 
quantities  of  rain  they  have  generally  throughout 
feven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  are  undoubtedly 
the  moA  difadvanttgeous  and  unliappy  circumllancet 
of  their  lives. 

Barley  and  oats  are  the  only  forts  of  gram  knqww* 
Bt  St  Kilda;  nor  does  It  feem  calculated  for  any  other. 
Fifty  bolls  of  the  firmer,  old  Highland  meafure,  are 
every  year  brought  from  thence  to  Harris ; and  ull  the 
wcAttfi  iAamU  hardly  produce  any  thing  fo  good  of 
the  kind.  Fotatnes  have  been  introduced  among  that 
people  only  of  late,  and  hitherto  they  have  raifed  but 
fmalt  quantities  of  them.  The  only  appearance  of  a 
garden  to  this  whole  land,  fo  the  natives  call  their 
principal  ifland  in  their  own  language,  is  no  more 
than  a very  mcotifiJerable  piece  of  gnmnd,  which  i|- 
iuclofed  and  planted  with  Tome  cabbages.  On  the 
raA  fide  of  the  ifland,  at  the  diAance  01  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  the  bay,  lies  the  village,  where  the  whole 
body  of  this  little  people  (the  number  amounting  in 
1764  to  no  more  than  88)  live  together  like  the  inha- 
bitants of  a town  or  city.  It  Is  certain  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  much  more  numerous  formerly  than  at 
prefeut ; and  the  iAand,  If  under  proper  regulations, 
might  cafily  fupport  300  fouls.  Martin,  whovifitedt 
it  about  the  end  of  the  taft  century,  found  180  per* 
fona  there  ; but  about  the  year  1730,  one  of  the  peo- 
ple coming  to  the  ifland  of  Harris,  was  feized  with  ^ 
the  fmall*pnx  and  died.  Unluckily  bia  clothes  were 
carried  away  by  one  of  his  relations  next  year;  and  thoa  - 
was  the  infedlion  communicated,  which  made  fjcb  ha- 
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they  caU  \}\t  freei,  Thefe  babitatloni  are  made  and  to  health,  and  of  courfe  longevity  } but  in  fpite  of  that 
cantrived  in  a very  uncommon  manner.  Every  one  of  inflance  of  indelicacy  now  given,  and  many  more  which  " 
tliem  II  flat  in  the  roof,  or  neatly  fo,  much  like  the  might  have  been  add<d,  llic  people  of  this  ifland  are 
^loufei  of  Tome  crlcntal  nations.  That  from  anyone  not  more  (hort'lived  than  other  men.  Their  total  want 
of  thefe  the  St  Kildana  have  borrowed  their  manner  of  thofe  articles  of  luxury,  which  have  fo  natural  a ten* 
of  budding,  no  man  of  fenfe  will  eniertaiu  a furpicion*  dency  to  deflroy  the  contlitution  of  tlte  human  bodw. 
They  have  been  taught  this  leiToo  by  their  own  rcafon,  and  their  modeiat^  exetcifet.  will,  logetlier  with  fmr.e 
improved  by  experience.  Tlic  place  in  w'hich  their  other  circumflances,  keep  the  balance  of  life  equal 
■lot  Im  fillcn  is  peculiarly  fubjed  to  violent  fqualU  <oough  between  them  and  thofe  who  arc  abfolu'.e 
and  furious  hurricanes:  were  their  houfes  raifed  higher  ftrangets  to  flovenlinefi. 

than  at  prefent,  they  believe  the  firfl  winter«dorm  i^efides  (he  dwelling-houfea  already  deferihed,  there 
wouM  bring  them  down  about  ihcir  ears.  Tor  ibis  are  a prodigious  number  of  little  cells  difperfed  over 
tcafon  the  precaution  they  take  in  giving  them  roofs  all  the  ifland  ; which  coniifl  entirely  of  floncs,  without 
roucb  flatter  than  ordinary  feems  to  be  not  altogether  any  the  fmalleft  help  of  timber.  'I'hcfe  cells  are  hum 


unnccefTary. 


aalU  of  tbtfe  habitations  are  made  I a to  iB  feet  in  length,  and  a little  more  than  fevea 


of  a rough  gritty  kind  of  Aooes,  huddled  up  together  in  height.  Their  breadth  at  the  foundation  is  nearly 
Jn  hafle,  without  cillier  lime  or  morUr,  from  eight  equal  to  the  height.  Every  llcne  Kangs  above  tliat 
to  nine  feet  high.  In  the  heart  of  the  walls  are  the  immediately  below,  not  perpendicularly,  but  inclines 
■beds,  which  are  overlaid  with  flags,  acd  large  enough  forward,  fo  as  to  be  nearer  the  oppt'hte  fldc  of  the 
to  contain  three  perfoos.  tin  the  flde  of  every  bed  is  grotto,  and  thus  by  imperceptible  degrees  till  the 
nn  opening,  by  wav  of  door,  which  is  much  too  nar*  two  hlghefl  courfes  arc  near  enough  to  be  covered 
row  and  low  to  anfwer  that  purpofe.  TUI  their  dwell-  by  a Angle  flag  at  the  lop.  To  hinder  the  rain  fnim 
ing-houfes  are  divided  into  two  apartments  by  parti-  falling  down  ^tween  the  interfliees  above,  the  upper 
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tion'walls.  In  tlie  dJvifion  next  the  door,  which  is 
anuch  the  laegell,  they  have  their  cattle  Railed  diu-ing 


fiart  of  the  building  u overlaid  with  turf,  which  looks 
ike  a fine  green  (ward  while  new.  llic  iuliahliaats 


the  whole  winter*feafon  ; the  other  ferves  for  kitchen,  (cciire  their  prats,  eggs,  and  wild<fowl,  within  tbefe 
ball,  find  bed  room.  fmall  repontories:  every  St  Kildian  has  his  (hare  of 

It  will  be  readily  expe^cd,  that  a race  of  men  and  them,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land  he  pof- 
• women  bred  in  St  Kilda  rouR  be  a ver^  flovenly  ge-  fcflres,  or  the  rent  he  pays  to  the  Reward.  From  tlic 
■nCration,  and  every  way  inelegant.  It  is  Indeed  im-  conflrudion  of  thefe  cells,  and  the  toil  they  muR  have 
pofTihle  to  defend  them  from  this  impotatioo.  llirir  coR  before  they  could. have  been  RniRied,  it  feema 
method  of  preparing  a fort  of  manure,  to  them  iadecd  plain,  that  thofe* who  put  them  together,  were,  if  not 
of  vaR  life,  proves  that  they  are  very  indelicate.  Af-  more  ingenious  than  their  neighbours  in  the  adjacent 
ter  having  btunt  a conflderable  quantity  of  dried  turf,  iflanda,  at  leaR  more  ioduRrioui  than  their  own  fuc- 
/hey  fpread  the  afties  with  the  niceft  cart  over  the  floor  ceflbra. 

of  that  apartment  in  which  they  eat  and  fleep.  Thefe  The  St  Kilda  method  of  catching  wild-fowl  is  very 
a*fhes,  fo  exactly  laid  out,  they  cover  with  a rich  entcruining.  The  men  are  divided  into  fowliog-par- 
friable  fort  of  earth ; over  this  bed  of  earth  they  feat*  ties,  each  of  which  confiRs  generally  of  four  perfons 
ter  a proportionable  heap  of  that  duft  into  which  peats  diRingui(hed  by  their  agility  and  (kill.  Each  party 
are  apt  to  crumble  away:  this  doae,  they  water,  tread,  muR  have  at  leaR  one  rope  about  30  fathoms  long  ; 
•and  beat  the  whole  compoR  into  a hard  floor,  on  which  this  rope  is  made  out  of  a Rrong  raw  cow-hide,  falted 
they  immediately  make  new  fires  very  large,  and  ne*  foi;  that  very  purpofe,  and  cut  circularly  into  three 
ver  extinguilhed  till  they  have  a fufiicicDt  Rock  of  new  thongs  all  of  equal  length  ; thefe  thongs  being  dof^ 
afhes  OQ  hand.  The  fame  operations  are  repeated  with  ly  twiRcd  together,  form  a three-fold  cord,  able  to 


■a  never-failing  puoduality,  till  they  are  juR  ready  to 
low  their  barley  ; by  that  lime  the  walls  of  their  bou* 


fuAain  a great  weight,  and  durable  enough  to  UR  for 
about  two  generations:  to  prev’ent  the  injuries  it  would 


fes  are  funk  down,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  otherwKe  receive  from  the  (harp  edges  of  the  rocks. 


Roots  rifen  about  four  or  Are  feet. 


againfl  which  they  muR  frequently  ilrlke,  the  cord  is 


To  have  room  enough  for  acconuilating  heaps  of  lined  with  fhccp-lkins,  drefled  in  much  the  fame  mau* 
this  compoR  one  above  another,  the  ancient  St  KIU  ner. 

dians  had  in|^cnui(y  enough  to  contrive  their  beds  This  rope  is  « p>iece  of  fumitore  iodifpcnfably  ne- 
witbin  the  iimngs  of  their  walls;  and  it  was  for  the  lOefTary,  and  the  moR  valuable  Implement  a man  of 

fame  rcafon  they  took,  care  to  ralfe  thefe  walls  to  aa  fubRance  can  be  pofTrAiMl  of  in  St  Kilda.  In  the  tef- 

heigbt  far  from  being  common  In  the  other  weRetn  lament  of  a Rither,  it  makes  the  very  ArR  ariicle  in 

idands.  The  manure  produced  tn  thU  way  muR  un*  favour  of  his  eldcR  Ton  : (hould  it  happen  to  fall  to  a 

doubtedly  be  goqd  ; though  probably  rather  fharp  thaa  daughter's  (hire,  In  default  of  male  heirs,  it  is  irckon- 
of  long  duratlnn,  as  it  Is  fcattered  in  (mall^juantitica  ed  equal  in  value  to  the  two  bcR  cows  in  the  tlland. 
upon  tlie  furface  of  the  ground.  Be  that  as  it  will.  By  the  help  of  fuch  ropes,  the  people  of  the  great* 


thofe  who  pra^icc  this  art  are  abundantly  lavlfh  in  iu  -eR  prowefs  and  experience  here  traverfe  and  examioc 
praifes.  lliey  caU  it  a //’eeiovr  ; rocks  prodigiuufly  high.  Linked  tocher  in  couples, 

;ind  one  may  venture  to  affirm*  that  a genuine  St  Kil-  each  having  either  end  of  the  cord  faRened  about  bis 


each  having  either  end  of  the  cord  faRened  about  bis 


flian  would  fcniple  to  barter  it  away  for  all  the  dia*  waiR,  they  go  f^quently  through  the  moR  dicadful 


enunds  in  Brslii  and  Golcondi. 

it  is  certain  that  clcAnlincij  muR  conttibute  greatly 
>1  i*’J. 


fireciptccs ; when  one  of  rhe  two  defeends.  Ids  C'^* 
cague  plaoU  hiisfcU  on  a RrOTg  (bclf,  and  takes  can 
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•C3(}tre.  to  have  fuch  fare  footiog  there,  that  if  hi'a  fellow-ad*  Vefejr  id  1290;  the  round  toircr  here  la  f jo  feet  high,  Kildare 
^ ' vemorer  makea  a fiilfe  ftep,  and  tumbles  over,  he  maf  built  of  white  granite  to  about  is  feet  above  the 


be  able  to  fave  him. 


ground,  and  the  reft  of  common  blue  ftone.  The  pe- 


The  following  anecdote  of  a fleward  of  St  Kilda'a  deftal  of  an  old  crofs  is  Hill  to  be  feen  here  : and  the 
deputy  will  give  the  reader  a fpccimen  of  the  dangers  upper  part  of  a crofs  lies  near  It  on  the  ground. — Falra 
th^  undergo,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  uncom*  are  held  here  on  lath  February,  Eafter  Tuefday,  12th 
mon  ftreogth  of  the  St  Kildians.  This  man,  obferrtng  Maj,  and  19th  September.  The  fairs  held  here  arc 
his  colleague  lofe  his  hold,  and  tumbling  down  from  four. 

above,  placed  himfelf  fo  firroly  upon  the  fhrif  where  Kildarb,  a county  of  Treland,  in  the  province  of 
he  that  he  fuftained  the  weight  of  bis  fnend,  Leinfter,  which  is  37  miles  in  length  and  ao  in 

after  falling  the  whole  length  of  the  rope.  Undoubt-  breadth;  and  is  bounded  on  the  call  by  Dublin  and 
rdly  tbefe  are  ftupendous  adventures,  and  equal  to  any  Wicklow,  on  the  weft  by  King  and  Queen's  county, 
thing  in  the  feats  of  chivalry.  Mr  Macaulay  givea  an  on  the  north  by  Eall-Meath,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Ca* 
inftance  of  the  dexterity  of  the  iahabitaots  of  St  Kil*  therlogh.  It  is  a ftne  arable  country,  well  watered  by 
da  in  catching  wild-foal,  to  which  he  was  an  eye-wit*  the  Barrow,  Liffey,  and  other  rivers,  and  well  inhabi* 
nefs.  Two  noted  heroes  were  drawn  out  from  among  ted  and  cultivated,  containing  2211,590  Irilh  plantation 
all  the'ableft  men  of  the  community  2 one  of  them  acres,  too  parifhes,  10  baronies,  4 boroughs,  and  re- 
fixed  himfelf  on  a craggy  fhelf ; hii  companion  went  turns  lo  members  to  parliament.  The  chief  town  ti 
down  60  fathoms  below  him  ; and  after  having  darted  of  the  fame  name,  and  gave  title  of  earl  to  the  noble 


himfelf  away  from  the  face  of  a moft  alarming  preci-  family  of  Fitagerald. 


anciently  called  ChUle* 


pice  hanging  over  the  ocean,  he  began  to  ^ly  his  dair^  t.  e.  “ the  wood  of  oaks,"  from  a large  foreft 
gambols  ; he  fung  merrily,  and  laughed  very  heartily:  which  comprehended  the  middle  part  of  this  county  t 

after  having  performed  feveral  antic  tricks,  and  given  In  the  centre  of  this  wood  was  a large  plain,  facred  to 
aD  the  eoteruinment  his  art  could  afford,  he  returned  heathen  fuperflition,  and  at  prefcot  called  the  Curragh 
in  triumph,  and  full  of  bis  own  merit,  with  a large  KUdart\  at  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  about  the 
firing  of  fowls  about  his  neck,  and  a number  of  eggs  commencement  of  the  6th  century,  St  Brigld,  one  of 
in  his  bofom.  This  method  of  fowling  rcfcmbles  that  the  heathen  veftals,  on  her  converfion  to  (he  Chriftlan 
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of  the  Norwegtaos,  aa  deferibed  by  bifhop  Pootoppi> 
dan. 


faith,  founded,  with  the  afliftance  of  St  Conlseth,  a 
church  and  monallery,  near  which,  after  the  manner 


, an  eminent  engraver,  was  a 
Germany,  and  flourifh?d  at  the 


KILDARE,  a town  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  a of  the  Pagans,  St  Brigid  kept  the  facred  fire  in  a cell, 
county  of  the  fame  name,  is  fituaced  28  miles  Couth-  the  ruins  of  which  are  flill  vilible. 
weft  of  Dublin.  It  returns  two  members  to  parlia*  KILDERKIN,  a liquid  meafure,  containing  two 
mest,  patron  the  duke  of  Leinfter ; and  is  governed  firkins. 

by  a fovereigo,  recorder,  and  two  portrieves.  The  KILIAK  (Lucas),  an  eminent  engraver,  was  a 
church  of  Kildare  was  very  early  ereacd  into  a catbe-  native  of  Auglourg  in  Germany,  and  flourifh?d  at  the 
dral  with  epifcopal  jurifdidton,  which  dignity  it  re-  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In  what  fchool  he 
tains  to  this  day  ; the  cathedral,  however,  has  been  for  learned  the  art  is  uncertain;  but  his  ft^le  of  engra- 
feveral  years  neglcAed,  and  at  prefent  is  almoft  in  ruina.  ring  bears  no  fmall  refemblance  in  many  particulars  to 
St  Bri^  founded  a nunnery  at  Kildare,  which  after-  that  of  Henry  Golizius,  and  of  John  Muller  his  dif- 
wards  came  into  the  poHeffion  of  the  regular  canons  of  ciple.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  went  to  Italy  in 
StAuguftin:  this  faint  died  ift  February  523,  and  older  to  complete  bis  ftudies,  where  he  engraved  feve- 
was  interred  here ; but  her  remains  were  afterwards  re-  ral  plates  from  the  plAufes  of  the  great  Italian  mailers, 
moved  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Down.  In  the  year  According  to  Mr  Strutt,  few  artifts  have  manifefted  a 
638,  Aod  IhAh  w Black  Hugh  fii  Leinfter  abdi*  greater  command  of  the  graver  than  Killan,  whether 
Cited  bis  throne,  and  took  on  him  the  Augoftinian  ha-  ve  confider  the  facility  with  which  the  (Irokcs  are 
bit  in  tbit  abbey  ; he  was  afterwards  chofen  abbot  and  turned  upon  each  ocher,  or  the  firmnefs  with  which 
bifhop  of  Kildare,  and  died  on  the  loth  May.  In  756,  they  are  executed;  and  one  cannot  help  admiring  it, 
Eiglitigtn  the  abbot,  who  was  alfo  bifhop  of  Kildare,  though  it  evidently  ftrikes  us,  that  by  paying  to'i  clofe 
was  killed  by  a prieft  as  he  was  celebrating  oiafs  at  the  attention  to  this  part  of  the  art,  he  negle^^ed  the  cor- 
altar  of  St  Brigid  ; fince  which  time  no  prieft  whatfo-  re^efs  of  his  outUnes,  and  fatigued  the  lights  with 
ever  was  allowed  to  celebrate  mafs  in  that  church  in  nnneceiTary  work  ; by  which  means  he  broke  the  maf- 


the  prefence  of  a bilhop.  in  1 220  neory  de  L*oun- 
dres  archbifttop  of  Dublin  put  out  the  fire  called  awx- 
tiagut/hahlct  which  had  been  preferved  from  a very  ear- 


In  1220  Henry  de  Loun-  fes,  and  often  totally  deftroyed  the  of  his  prints, 
put  out  the  fire  called  incx-  The  naked  parts  of  the  human  figure  are  feldom  well 


exprefTed ; the  extremities  erpccially  are  in  general 


ly  time  by  the  nuns  of  St  Brigid.  This  fire  was  how-  very  heavy,  and  fometimes  incorred.  Upon  the  worka 
ever  reKghted,  and  continued  to  bum  till  (he  total  of  this  mafter,  however,  it  appears,  that  Balechou,  fo 
fuppreffion  of  monafteries.  Here  was  alfo  a Grey  ah-  famous  for  his  (kill  in  handling  of  the  graver,  formed 
bey  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  (own,  ereded  for  friars  of  his  tafte.  His  works  arc  exceedingly  numertms.  The 
the  Francifean  order,  or,  as  they  were  more  generally  time  of  hit  death  is  not  any  where  mentioocJ. — There 
called,  Grey  frian,  in  the  year  is6o,  by  L^  Wil-  were  feveral  other  engravers  of  the  fame  name  and  fa- 
liam  de  Vdey  ; but  the  building  sras  completed  by  mily ; but  of  too  inferior  merit  to  deferve  particular 
Gerald  Filzmauricc,  Lord  Offisley.  A cooGderable  notice- 

part  of  this  building  ye^remains,  which  appear*  not  KILIANUS  (Cornelius),  a native  of  Brabant,  dl- 
^^ave  been  of  very  great  extent.  A houfe  for  white  ftinguilhed  himfelf  as  an  excellent  corrector  of  the 
was  likewife  founded  in  thia  town  by  William  de  preSat  the  priodng  houle  of  Plaotin  for  50  year*. 
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KUkeniiT.  He  Hkevife  wrtiU  fevcral  booki  wkich  trt  eftccmed. 

Hit  Apology  for  CorreAor»  agaiaft  Authora,  an  epi- 
gram of  18  Tcrfcty  ia  a proof  of  hia  abilitiea  iq  X«aiia 
poerry. 

KILKENNY^  a coantyof  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Leinfler,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of 
Waterford,  on  the  north  by  the  Queen*i  county,  on 
the  weft  by  the  county  of  Tipperary,  on  the  caft  by 
the  counuea  of  Wexford  and  Cathcrlo^h,  and  on  the 
north-weft  by  Upper  Oflbry.  The  greaieil  length  of 
tliia  county  from  north  to  fouth  is  38  miiea,  the 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  18  ; and  it  cor.iaina  to  ba- 
ronies. It  is  one  of  the  mc»ft  healthful,  plcafint,  and 
populous  counties  of  Ireland.  It  contains  287,650 
Irifh  plintation  acres,  y6  piriHies,  9 baronies,  and  7 
boronghs.  and  returns  16  members  to  parliament. 
Gilbert  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucefter  and  Hereford,  mar- 
r>*ing  llabelU,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co^hcircileB  of 
William  earl  Marshal,  received  as  her  dower  the  county 
of  Kilkenny. 

KiirKSNST,  tlie  capital  of  a county  of  the  fame 
name  in  Ireland,  filuated  tn  the  province  of  Ecinfter, 
57  milea  fouth-weft  ol  Dublin.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  cell  or  church  of  Canic,  who  was  an  eminent 
hermit  in  this  country  j and  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  blOiop  of 
OfTory,  which  was  tranftated  from  Agabo  in  Oftbry, 
about  the  end  of  Henry  I l.d*s  reign,  by  bilhop  O'Dul- 
lany.  The  city  is  pleafantly  fttuated  on  the  Neor,  a 
navigable  river  that  difeharges  iifelf  into  the  harbour 
of  Waterford.  It  is  fafd  of  Kilkenny,  that  its  air  is 
without  fog,  its  water  without  mud,  its  fire  without 
fmoke,  and  its  ftreets  paved  with  marble.  The  two 
latter  are  indeed  matter  of  faA  t for  they  have  in 
the  neighbourhood  a kind  of  coal  that  burns  from 
firft  to  laft  without  fmoke,  and  pretty  much  refemblea 
the  WcHh  coal.  Moft  of  the  ftreets  alfo  are  actually 
paved  with  a very  good  fort  of  black  marble  t of  which 
they  have  Urge  quarries  near  the  town,  which  takea  a 
fine  poliOi,  and  is  beautifully  intermixed  with  white 
granite.  The  air  too  is  good  and  healthy,  though 
not  remarkably  clearer  than  in  many  other  parts  of 


towers  which  have  fo  much  engaged  the  attcotioa  of 
travellers.  The  btihop’a  palace  is  a htndfomc  building,  t ^ 
and  communicates  bv  a covered  paiTsge  with  the  church. 

The  caftle  was  firft  btiiU  in  1 195,  on  the  fite  of  one 
deftroyed  by  the  Irifti  in  1173-  The  fituation  in  a 
military  view  was  moft  eligible:  the  ground  was  ori« 
ginally  a conoid,  the  elliptical  fide  abrupt  and  precipU 
tous,  with  the  river  lunning  rapidly  at  its  bafe:  here 
the  natural  rampsrt  was  faced  with  a wall  of  folid  ma* 
foory  40  feet  high ; the  other  parts  wtre  defended  by 
baftions,  curtains,  towets,  and  outwmki ) and  on  the 
fummit  the  caftle  was  credrd.  This  place,  aa  it  now 
ftaods,  was  built  by  the  aaceftnri  of  the  dukes  of  Or- 
mond : here  the  Ormond  family  rclided  t and  it  ia  now 
in  the  ponVflion  of  Mr  Butler,  a dcfceodant  of  that  iU 
luftrious  race.  The  college  originally  founded  by  the 
Ormuud  family  is  rebuilt  in  a ftyle  of  elegance  *and 
convenience.  The  thfilfel  and  market-houfe  are  both 
gor>d  buildings ; and  over  the  Utter  is  a fuit  of  rooms, 
in  which,  during  the  winter  and  at  races  and  alfiaea 
times,  aiTcmblies  arc  held.  There  are  two  very  fine 
bridges  of  cut  marble  over  the  Nore;  John’s  Bridge 
particularly  is  light  and  elegant.  The  Ormnnd  family 
built  and  endowed  a free  fchool  in  this  city.  Here  are 
the  mins  of  three  old  monafteriet,  called  St  Jchn*St 
St  /'raerii'i,  and  the  BLkri  abbey:  belonging  to  the 
latter  are  the  remains  of  feveral  old  monumeots,  al- 
moft  buried  in  the  ruins ; and  the  courts  of  the  othen 
are  converted  into  barracks.  The  roanufaAurcs  chiefly 
carried  on  here  are,  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  blankets  of 
extraordinary  fine  quality,  and  coofidcrable  quantitiea 
of  ftarch.  Id  the  oeighbourhood  alfo  are  made  very 
beautiful  dumney-piecea  of  that  fpectes  of  ftone  al- 
ready mentioned,  called  Kilhtimy  marble  t they  are  cut 
and  poliftied  by  water,  a mill  for  that  purpofe  (the  on- 
ly one  of  its  kind  perhaps  in  Europe)  being  invented 
by  the  late  Mr  CoUea.  The  Kilaenny  ct^pits  are 
within  nine  miles  of  the  town.  This  city  came  by 
marriage  into  the  ancient  family  of  Le  Defpencer,  It 
was  incorporated  by  charter  trom  King  James  I.  ia 
1609.  The  market- croft  of  Kilkenny  continued  aa 
ornament  to  the  city  until  1771,  when  it  was  taken 


the  kingdom.  l*he  city  is  governed  by  a mayor,  re- 
corder, aldermen,  and  Iherifts.  It  comprifes  two 
towns,  via.  Kilkenny  fo  called,  and  Irilh-tovrn,  each 
of  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  both 
together  are  computed  to  contain  about  2c,ooo  inha- 
bitants. This  city  was  once  of  great  conrequeoce,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  venerable  ruins  yet  remaining  of 
churches,  monaftcrica,  and  abbeys,  which  even  now 
in  their  dilapidated  ftate  exhibit  fuch  fpccimeni  of  ex- 
quifitr  tafte  in  architedure  as  may  vie  with  any  mo- 
dern improvements  ( and  the  remains  of  its  gates,  tow- 
tra,  and  walls,  fhow  it  to  have  been  a pUce  of  great 
firength.  Here  too  at  different  times  parliamenta 
vrerc  held,  in  which  fome  remarkable  ftatutes  were 
paffed.  It  has  two  churches^  and  feveral  catholic 
chapels  ; barracks  for  a troop  orhorfe  and  four  com- 
pani"!  of  fook:  a market  is  held  twice  in  the  week, 
and  there  are  feven  fairs  in  the  year. — Irifh  town  is 
more  properly  called  the  borough  of  St  Canicft  vulgar- 
ly Kenny  i the  patronage  of  which  is  in  the  bifliop  of 
Offory.  The  cathedral,  which  ftands  in  a feqoeftered  fi- 
tuatioo,  ia  a vencrablr^  Gothic  pile,  built  above  500 
years  5 nod  clofe  to  it  is  one  «f  thofe  remarkable  round 


down  ; the  date  on  it  was  MCCC.  Sir  James  Ware 
mentiuni  Bifhop  Cantwell’s  rebuilding  the  great  bridge 
of  Kilkenny,  thrown  down  by  an  inundation  about 
the  year  1447.  It  appears  alfo  that  St  John’s  bridge 
fell  down  by  a great  flood  ia  15643  and  on  id  Odo- 
ber  1763,  by  another  like  circumtlaoce.  Green’s  bridge 
near  the  bathedril  fell.— The  borough  of  St  Caiuce^ 
or  Iriib-town,  always  enjoyed  very  ancient  preferiptive 
rights.  A clofe  roU  of  5 EdwaM  HI.  A.  D.  *376, 
forbids  the  roagiflratea  of  Kilkenny  to  obllrud  the  fate 
of  vi^utla  in  toe  market  of  lri<h*town,  or  within  the 
crofi,  under  the  pretence  of  cuftom  for  murage  1 
and  left  the  ample  grants  made  to  Kilkenny  might  be 
interpreted  fo  aa  to  include  Irifb-town,  the  corporation 
of  the  latter  fecured  their  ancient  rights  by  letters- 
patent  15  Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1474.  Tbcfe  leoew 
their  former  prlvilcgea,  and  appoint  a portrteve  to  be 
choteo  every  2 1 ft  September,  and  fwom  into  ofike  oo 
the  nth  O^ober.  The  portrieve’a  pdfon  was  at 
Troy-gate.  Whenever  the  mayor  of  Kilkenny  came 
within  Water-gate,  he  drogt  down  the  point  of  the 
city-fword,  to  (how  be  claimed  00  pre-eauncnce  wi^A 
the  borough,  ^ 


KILLALOE, 


K I L 

K'llkloc.  KtLLALOE,  i biOiop't  fee  In 

K*<Umey.^  CUre  fod  province  of  Munfter,  in  Irelaod»  86  roilee 
• from  Dublin,  ocberwile  houma.  It  wa»  ancientljr 
written  KtU’da-Lma^  t.  c.  **  the  church  of  Loa/*  from 
Xvn,  or  Moltui^  who  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
oentury  founded  an  abbey  near  this  place.  St  Molua 
appeirt  to  have  derived  hit  name  from  Loaniat  the 
place  of  hit  rehdence,  at  waa  cuftomary  amongd  the 
ancient  Iriih.  On  the  death  of  St  Molua,  St  fHannan 
hit  difeipk,  ami  foo  of  the  chief  of  the  diilridt,  waa 
coofecrated  biihop  of  tbit  place  at  Rome  about  the 
year  659,  and  the  church  endowed  with  conliderable 
eftatet  by  hit  father  Theodorick.  I'owardt  the  dofe 
of  the  1 2th  century,  the  ancient  fee  of  Roferea  wat 
united  to  that  of  KiUaloe  \ from  which  period  thefe 
united  bifhoprict  have  been  governed  by  the  fame  bi< 
fhopa^  At  Killaloe  it  a bridge  over  the  Shannon  of 
19  archet ; and  here  it  a conliderable  falmon  and  cel 
hihery.  There  are  many  ancient  buildiaga  in  and  a* 
bout  thit  town.  'I  hc  cathedral  it  a Gothic  edihcc  in 
form  of  a croft,  with  the  lleeple  in  the  centre,  fup- 
ported  by  four  archet ; it  waa  buUt  by  Donald  king  of 
Limerick  in  1 t6o.  Inhere  it  a building  near  it,  once 
the  oratory  of  St  Molua ; and  there  it  another  of  the 
fame  kind  in  an  idand  on  the  Shannon,  having  markt 
of  Hilt  hi^rher  antiquity.  The  fee  houfe  of  the  bilhop 
U at  Clariaford,  near  to  KiUaloe.  Adjoining  to  the  ca« 
thcdral  arc  yet  fome  remainc  of  the  maufoUum  of  Brien 
Boru. 

KlLLARNEY,  a poft*town  of  Ireland  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  MunUer,  feated  near 
a line  lake  called  Lough  or  Lake  of  KtUamey.  It 
ta  didant  143  milca  from  Dublin,  and  bat  two  fairs. 
V/ithin  a mile  and  a half  of  this  place  are  the  ruina 
of  the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe,  an  ancient  bifiioprick 
united  to  Ardfert ; and  within  four  milet  the  ruins  of 
Aglilh  church.  At  this  town  la  the  feat  and  gardens 
of  lord  Keumore. 

The  beautiful  lake  of  Killamey  is  divided  properly 
. Into  three  parts,  called  the  /eovr,  mUAUt  and  upp*r 
lake.  The  nottheni  or  lower  lake  tt  fia  miles  in  length 
and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth,  and  the  town  it 
tuated  on  ita  northern  Ihore.  The  country  on  ihttand 
the  eaftern  boundary  it  rather  of  a tame  chara^er;  but 
is  here  and  there  diverfiHed  with  gentle  fwcllt,  many 
of  which  afford  delightful  profpe^s  of  the  lake,  the 
illaiidt,  and  furroundiog  fccncry.  'I'hc  fouthern  Ihore 
Is  computed  of  immerrfe  mountains,  riling  abruptly 
from  the  water,  and  covered  with  woods  of  the  6ncU 
timber.  From  the  centre  of  the  lake  the  view  of  thit 
range  it  aAoiiilhingly  fublime,  prefenting  to  the  eye  an 
Client  of  fored  fit  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  a mile  and  a half  in  breadth,  hanging  in  a robe 
of  rich  luxuriance  on  the  5drt  of  two  mountains, 
whufe  bare  tops  rifing  above  the  whole  form  a per* 
fcA  contrail  to  the  verdure  of  the  lower  region.  On 
the  fide  of  one  of  thefe  mountains  it  O'SuUivau't  caf* 
cade,  which  falls  into  the  lake  with  a roar  tluit  firiket 
the  timid  with  awe  on  approaching  it.  The  view  of 
this  ihcct  of  water  It  uncommonly  tine,  appearing  at  if 
it  were  dclccAding  from  an  arch  of  wood,  which  over* 
bangs  it  about  70  feet  in  height  from  the  point  of 
view,  CoalUng  along  thit  Oiorc  alfurdt  an  alrood  end* 
left  entertainment,  every  change  of  pofitiun  prefenting 
A oew  iccoe  j the  rocka  hoUosrcd  aod  wora  iato  a va- 
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the  county  of  riety  of  forms  by  the  waves,  and  the  trees  and  Airubt  RtlUmey, 
buriiing  from  the  poret  of  the  faplcCi  Hone,  forced  to ' ■ 

alTume  the  mott  uncouth  lhapet  to  adapt  tliemfelvet  to 
their  lantadic  htuatioot.  The  tilandt  are  not  fo  nu- 
merous in  thit  at  in  the  upper  lake  ; but  there  it  one 
of  uncommon  beauty,  via.  Inoiifallen,  nearly  oppohte 
to  O'Sullivan 't  cafeade:  It  contains  18  JriOi  acres.  ^ 

The  coail  it  formed  into  a variety  of  bays  and  promon- 
tories, Ikirtcd  and  crowned  with  arbutus,  holly,  and 
other  Ihrubt  and  trees  t the  interim’  parts  arc  diverfihed 
with  hills,  and  dales,  and  gentle  declivities,  on  which 
every  tree  and  Ihrub  appears  to  advantage  : the  foil  is 
rich  even  to  exuberance  I and  trees  of  the  larged  fize 
incline  acrols  the  vales,  forming  natural  arches,  with 
Ivy  entwining  in  the  branches,  and  hanging  in  fedoona 
of  foliage.  The  promontory  of  Mucrufs,  which  di- 
vides the  upper  from  the  lower  lake,  is  a perfe6l  land 
of  enchantment ; there  is  a road  carried  through  the 
centre  of  the  promontory,  which  unfolds  all  the  inte- 
rior beauties  of  the  place.  Amonrd  the  didant  moun- 
tains, Turk  appears  an  objcA  of  magnihcence;  aad 
Mangerton’s  lohier,  though  left  interediog  fummit, 
rears  iifelf  above  the  whole.  The  paiTsge  to  the  up- 
per lake  is  round  the  extremity  of  Mucrufs,  which 
confines  it  on  one  fide,  and  the  approaching  moun- 
tains on  the  other.  Here  is  the  celebrated  rock  called 
the  eag/e't  which  produces  woodeiful  echoes.  A 
French  horn  founded  here,  raifes  a concert  fuperior  to 
too  indrumcDts;  and  the  report  of  a fiiigle  cannon  te 
anfwertd  by  a fucceffioo  of  peals  rrfembling  the  load- 
ed thunder,  which  feems  to  travel  the  furroundiog  feene- 
ry,  and  die  away  among^  the  didant  mountains.  The  up- 
per lake  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three 
io  breadth ; and  is  almod  furrounded  by  mountaios,  from 
whi^  defeend  a number  of  beautiful  cafeades.  The 
idands  in  this  lake  are  numerous,  and  afford  an  ama- 
zing variety  of  pidurefque  views.--^*rbe  centre  lake, 
which  communicates  with  the  upper,  is  but  fmall  In 
comparifon  with  the  other  two,  and  cannot  boali  of 
equal  variety.  The  fliures,  however,  are  in  many  pla- 
ces indented  with  beautiful  bays,  furrounded  with  dark 
groves  of  trees,  fome  of  which  liave  a mod  pidurefque 
appearance  when  viewed  from  the  water.  The  eadcra 
bouodary  is  formed  by  the  bsfe  of  Maogerton,  dowa 
the  Herp  lide  of  which  defeends  a cafeade  vifible  for 
lyo  yards  : this  fall  of  water  Is  fuppited  by  a circular 
lake  near  4.he  fummit  of  the  mountain,  called  tlie 
Dcui*/  Puneh  Bowi ; which,  on  account  of  its  im- 
meufe  depth,  and  the  continual  overflow  of  water,  is 
cunfidered  as  one  of  the  greated  curiotitics  in  KiUar- 
ney.— Mr  Smith  feemi  to  think,  that  one  of  the  bed 
profpitds  this  admired  lake  affords.  >•  from  a nliug 
ground  near  the  ruined  cathedral  of  Aghad<ie. 

The  lake  of  Killamey  is  otherwife  called  Lough 
Lanc%  or  Loch  Lean,  from  its  being  furrounded  bv  htgh 
mountains.  Ncaniua  fays,  that  thete  lakes  were  en- 
compiifRd  by  four  circles  of  mines;  the  firll  of  tin,  the 
fccond  of  lead,  the  third  of  iron,  and  the  fourth  of 
copper.  Ill  the  fcveral  mountaitis  adjacent  to  the 
lakes  are  dill  to  be  feen  the  veliiges  of  the  ancient 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper;  but  tin  has  not  at 
yet  been  difeovered  here.  Silver  and  gold  are  faid  by 
the  Irifh  antiquaries  to  have  been  found  in  the  early 
ages  : but  this  i*  fomewhat  doubtful,  efpeciaUy  in  any 
cooiiderable  qaaotity,  though  fome  Ixlvcr  probably  wu 
3 M a cxiradcd 
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extracted  from  the  kad  on»  and  fmall  qtiantitka  of 
goU  rnight  hate  been  obtained  from  the  yellow  copper 
ore  of  Mucrufi.  Howeter,  id  the  neighbourhood  of 
tbefe  lakea  were  found  in  the  early  agn»  as  well  as  at 
prefent.  pebbles  of  fcvcral  colours,  which  taking  a 
beautiful  polilh,  the  ancient  Irilh  wore  in  their  ears, 
girdles,  and  different  articles  of  their  drefs  and  furnt- 
tore. 

RILLAS,  a genus  of  ilones  belonging  to  the  ar> 
gillaceoira  rlafi,  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall  in  England. 
Its  texture  is  either  lamellar  or  coarfcly  granular;  the 
fpecifle  grarity  from  3630  to  2666.  It  contains  60 
parts  of  niiceous  earth,  29  of  argillaceous*  9 of  mag* 
nefla*  and  6 of  iron  The  greenifli  kind  contains 
more  iron*  at>d  gives  a green  tindure  to  the  nitrous 
acid. 

KII.LICKANKIE*  a noted  psfs  of  Penhfhlre  in 
Scotland.  It  is  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  im* 
pending  over  the  water  of  Carrie,  which  rulhes 
through  in  a deep,  darkfome,  and  horrid  channel,  be- 
i>ealb.  In  t)ie  Uil  century  this  was  a psfs  of  much 
danger  and  diificuhy  ; a path  hanging  over  a tremen- 
dous precipice  threatened  deflru(Ttion  to  the  leaft  falfe 
Hep  of  the  traveller:  at  prrfent  a fine  road  formed  by 
the  folditry  lent  by  government,  and  encouraged  by 
an  addi*ional  6d.  per  day,  gives  an  eafy  accefs  to  the 
remote  Highlands;  and  the  two  Tides  are  joined  by  a 
fine  arch. 

Near  the  north  end  of  this  pafs,  in  its  open  and  uo* 
improvetl  Hate,  was  fought  in  the  year  1689  the  battle 
of  Kitlicranky*  between  the  adheremt  of  James  II.  un- 
der Vifeount  Dundee*  and  of  William  IIL  under  Ge- 
oeral  Msekay.  Dundee’s  army  wu  very  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Mrtckay's.  When  he  came  in  fight  of 
the  latter,  he  found  them  formed  in  eight  battalions 
ready  for  a£lion.  They  confillrd  of  4500  foot,  and 
two  troope  of  horfe.  The  Highlanders  under  Dun- 
dee amounted  to  little  more  than  half  that  number. 
Thefe  he  ranged  inflantly  in  order  of  battle.  Maclean, 
with  his  tribe*  formed  the  right  wing.  The  Macdo- 
nalds of  Sky,  under  their  chieftain’s  eldefl  Ton,  formed 
the  bft.  'I'he  Camerons*  the  Macdonald’s  of  Glengary, 
the  followers  of  Clanronald,  and  a few  In'fh  auxiliaries, 
were  in  the  centre.  A Ircxp  of  horfe  were  placed  he- 
bind  under  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  officers  Tent 
by  James  from  Ireland  were  diflributed  through  all  the 
line.  His  whole  army  flood  in  fight  of  the  enemy  for 
fcvcral  hours  on  the  fleep  fide  of  a bill,  vrhicb  faced 
the  narrow  plain  where  Mackay  had  formed  his  Hoe. 
Dundee  wiibed  for  tbe  approach  of  night ; a feafon 
fuited  for  either  viftory  or  flight. 

At  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  a kind  of  flight 
ikirmiih  began  between  the  right  wing  of  the  High- 
landers and  the  hTt  of  the  enemy.  But  neither  army 
w'fhing  to  change  their  ground,  the  firing  was  difeon* 
tiiiucd  for  three  hours.  Dundee  in  the  mean  time 
flew  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  animated  them  to  a^’on. 

' At  eight  of  the  clock  he  gave  tbe  fignal  for  battle*  and 
charged  the  enemy  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  horfe. 
The  Highlanders  in  deep  columns  rulhed  fuddcnly 
down  the  htU.  They  kept  their  (hot  till  they  were 
* within  a pike’s  length  of  thecnc.'try ; and  having  fired 

their  mulkcts*  fell  upon  them  fwurd  in  hand.  Mac- 
kay’s  left  wing  could  Ool  fur  a moment  fuflain  the 
ikuck.  They  were  driven  by  the  MaUeans  with  great 


flaughter  from  the  field.  The  Macdonalds  on  the  left  Kfltigrew. 
of  the  Highlanders  were  not  equally  fuccefsful.^  Colo- 
Del  Hafttngs’  regiment  of  foot  flood  their  ground. 

They  even  forced  the  Macdonald’s  to  retreat.  Mac* 
lean,  with  a few  of  his  tribe,  and  Sir  Evan  Cameron 
at  the  head  of  his  clan,  fell  fuddenly  on  the  flank  of 
this  gallant  regiment,  and  forced  tliem  to  give  wsy. 

The  flaugbter  coded  not  with  the  battle.  Two  thou- 
fand  fell  in  the  field  and  the  flight.  The  tents,  bag- 
gage, artillery,  and  provifions  of  the  enemy,  and  even 
king  William’s  Dutch  flandard.  which  was  carried  by 
Mackay’s  regiment,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  High- 
landers. Tbe  vi^ory  was  now  complete.  But  the 
Highlanders  loll  their  gallant  leader.  Perceiving  the  • 
voexpe^ed  rrfiflance  of  Colonel  Haftings’  regiment, 
and  the  confulloa  of  the  Macdonald’s,  Dundee  rode 
rapidly  to  the  left  wing.  As  he  was  raifing  his  arm, 
and  pointing  to  the  Cameron’s  to  advance,  he  received 
a hall  in  his  fide.  The  wound  proved  mortal ; and 
with  Dundee  fell  all  the  hopes  of  king  James  at  that 
time. 

KILLIGREW  (William),  ddefl  Ton  of  Sir  Robert 
Killigrew  knight,  was  born  in  1605.  H«  was  gentle- 
man-niher  of  the  privy  chamber  to  king  Charles  L 
and  on  the  refloration  to  Charles  II.  When  the  lat- 
ter married  the  priocefs  Catharine  of  Portugal,  he  was 
created  vice-chamberlain ; In  which  flaiion  he  contt- 
oued  22  years,  and  died  in  1693,  He  was  the  author 
of  four  plays,  which,  though  now  thrown  afide,  were 
much  applauded  by  tite  poets  of  that  time,  particular- 
ly by  Mr  Waller;  and  m the  decline  pf  life  he  pub* 
liibrd  fome  pious  refledions  on  the  inflabdlty  of  hu- 
man happtneU,  when  our  views  arc  not  direded  lo  a 
future  flate. 

KiLlickew  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  former,  was 
born  in  1611;  and  in  procefs  of  lime  difltnguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  uncoormon  natural  pans.  He  yras 
page  of  honour  to  King  Charles  I.  and  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  Charles  If.  with  whom  he  fuffered 
many  years  exile  ; duiiog  which  he  applied  his  letfure 
hours  to  the  fludy  of  poetry,  and  to  the  compofitioa 
of  fcveral  plays-  After  the  refloration  he  continued 
in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  had  frequently  ac- 
cefs  to  him  when  he  was  denied  to  thcfirtl  peers  in  tbe 
realm  ; and  being  a man  of  great  «it  and  livelinefa  of 
parts,  and  having  from  his  long  intimacy  with  that 
monarch,  and  being  coniinually  about  his  perfon  du- 
ring his  troubles,  acquired  a freedom  and  fiimiliarity 
with  him,  which  even  the  pomp  of  qujefly  afterwards 
could  not  check  in  him,  he  fomelimes,  by  way  of  jeft,. 
which  King  Charles  was  ever  food  of,  if  genuine,  even 
though  himfelf  was  the  objc6t  of  the  fatire,  would  ad- 
venture bold  truths  which  fcarocly  any  one  befidea 
would  have  dared  even  to  hint  at.  One  ftory  in  par- 
ticular is  related  of  him,  which  if  true  is  a flrong 
proof  of  the  grrat  lengths  he  would  fnnMtimcH  proceeds 
in  his  freedoms  of  this  kind,  which  it  as  follows:— 

When  the  king’s  unbounded  paffion  f«>r  women  had  gi- 
ven his  mtilrcfs  fuch  an  aferndant  over  him,  that,  like 
the  tffcmit.ate  Pvrlian  monarch,  he  was  much  titter  to 
have  Handled  a diflaff  than  to  wield  a feeptre*  and  fur 
the  ciMlwerfaliun  of  his  concubines  utterly  negle^cd 
the  mofl  important  affairs  of  date,  Mr  Killigrew  went 
to  pay  his  majeily  a vifit  iu  hit  private  apartments, 
habited  like  a pilgrim  who  was  bent  on  a long  jountey. 
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Xni%re«,  Ute  king,  rurprifed  at  the  oddity  of  bia  appearance, 
Kilbkaglw  immediately  alkcd  lilm  what  wa«  the  meaning  of  it, 
- » and  whither  he  was  going?  “ To  hell,*'  bluntly  re- 
plied the  wag.  **  Prithee  (faid  the  king),  what  can 
your  errand  be  to  that  place  ?”  To  fetch  back  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  (rejoined  he ),  that  he  may  take  tome  care 
of  the  afiairt  of  England,  for  his  fuccefTor  takea  none  at 
all.**-— One  more  Uoiy  ia  related  of  him,  which  It  not 
barren  of  humonr.  King  Charles*i  fondnefs  for  pWa- 
fiire,  to  which  he  almoft  alway •*  made  hufinefa  give  way, 
ufed  frequently  to  delay  alfaira  of  confequence,  fiom  hit 
majedyU  difappointing  the  council  of  hi«  prefence  when 
met  for  the  dilpatch  of  huftnerR,  which  neglc£i  gave 
gr^at  difguft  and  oflfmee  to  many  of  ihofe  who  were 
treated  with  thi&  fteming  difrcl‘pc£l.  On  one  of  thefe 
occalinna  the  duke  of  I«audcrda!e,  who  «ras  naturally 
impetuoul  and  turbulent,  quitted  the  comicll- clumber 
in  a violent  paOion  ; and  tnrering  Mr  Kdligrew  pre- 
icntly  after,  exprcHcd  himfelf  on  the  occafion  in  vt-ry 
difrtfpeClful  terms  of  hif  >r.aic(ly.  KiUigrcw  begged 
hia  grace  to  moderate  hit  patHon,  and  offered  to  lay 
him  a wagtr  of  lOoL  that  he  himfelf  w<ml(i  prevail  on 
hi4  majedy  to  come  to  council  in  half  an  hour.  The 
duke,  furprifed  at  the  boldncfii  of  the  aflertion,  and 
warmed  b)  his  refentment  againil  the  king,  accepted 
the  wager  { on  whi«.h  Killigrc'v  in\nu-diately  went  to 
the  kine,  and  without  ceremony  told  him  what  had 
happened  ; adding  thefe  words.  **  I know  that  your 
majctly  hatea  I..audercalc,  though  the  nectfCiy  of  your 
affaits  compels  you  to  cany  an  outwanl  appearance  of 
civility  : now,  if  you  choofe  to  get  rid  of  a man  who 
it  thus  difagreeable  to  you,  you  nerd  only  go  (his  once 
to  council ; for  I know  his  covetous  difpciition  fo  per* 
frAly,  that  I am  well  pcrfiiaded,  rather  than  pay  this 
toot,  he  would  hang  himfelf  out  of  the  way,  and  ne- 
ver plague  you  more."  The  king  war  fo  plcafcd  with 
the  aTchnefs  of  this  obfervatlan,  that  he  immediately 
replied,  " Well  then,  Killigrcw,  1 pofitivcly  will  go  j" 
and  kept  his  word  accordingly.— -Killigrew  died  to 
l6^i%  and  was  buried  in  WeHininflerabbey. 

Killicrkw  (Aone),  " a Grace  fur  l^auty,  and 
a Mufe  fo'’  wit,"  as  Mr  Wood  fays,  was  the  daughter 
of  Dt  Henry  Killigrcw,  brother  ot  the  two  foregoing, 
and  was  bum  a little  before  the  relloration.  She 
gave  early  indications  of  genius,  and  became  eminent 
10  the  arts  both  of  poetry  aod  painting,  ^>hc  drew 
^e  duke  of  York  and  his  Juchefs  to  wliran  fhe  was 
maid  of  honour,  aa  well  as  feveral  other  portraits  and 
biftory-piecea  ; and  crowned  all  her  other  accemplifh- 
menta  with  unblemiihed  virtue  and  exemplary  piety. 
Mr  l^ryden  feems  quite  lavifh  in  her  praife,  though 
Wood  afTures  ua  he  has  fatd  no  more  of  her  than  fhe 
was  cc^ual  if  not  fuperior  to.  This  amiable  young  wo- 
man died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  1685  ; and  the  year  after 
her  poema  were  publilhcd  id  a thin  410  volume. 

KILLILEAGH,  a town  of  Iraland,  in  the  county 
i of  Down  and  province  of  Ulfter,  Ho  miles  from  Dub* 

lin  ; otherwife  written  KiHyleagh.  It  is  the  principal 
town  to  the  barony  of  Duffrin  ; and  tested  on  an  arm 
of  the  Lake  of  Straogford,  from  which  it  is  fupplird 
with  a great  variety  of  Hfli.  The  family  of  the  Ha- 
miiiutiS  created  hrll  Lords  CIanbo>s.  »nd  afterwards 
Earls  of  ClanbiaHil,  had  their  feat  and  relidcnce  here 
in  a cal^lt*  Handing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  great  Arect ; 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  flrcci  ia  a little  fafe  bay,  where 


Ihipa  lie  Iheltered  from  all  winds ; in  the  town  are  fome  Killcni^ 
go^  boufea,  a decent  market  hoofe,  a horfe  barrack, 
and  a Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe.  On  aa  eminence  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  town  is  a handfome  church 
built  in  the  form  of  a crofs.  This  place  fuffered  much 
in  the  calamitous  year  1641.  it  ia  now  thriving,  and 
the  linen  manufacture  carried  on  in  it,  and  fine  thrcMl 
made,  for  which  it  has  a great  demand,  it  returns 
two  members  to  parliament,  patronage  in  the  Black* 
wood  family;  and  bolds  three  fairs.  The  celebrated 
naturalill  and  eminent  phyfician  Sir  Hans  Sloan  was  bom 
here  l6th  April  1660,  and  hia  father  Alexander  Sloan 
was  at  the  head  of  that  colony  of  Scots  which  King 
James  1.  fettled  In  the  place.  This  town  was  incor- 
porated by  that  king  at  the  mAance  of  the  6rA  earl  of 
Clanbois. 

KlLLOUGH  (otherwife PoxT  St  Axnk), apoit* 
town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Down  and 
province  of  UlAcr,  76  miles  from  Dublin.  It  lies 
north  of  St  John’s  Point,  and  has  a good  quay,  where 
fliips  lie  very  fafe.  The  town  is  agreeably  fiiuated  ; the 
fea  Aowing  all  along  the  banka  of  the  houfes,  where 
fhips  ndc  m fuQ  view  of  the  inhabitants.  'I'here  ia 
here  a good  church,  and  s horfe- barrack.  They  have 
good  Hlhing  in  the  bay ; but  the  principal  trade  of 
the  place  conlifls  in  the  exporution  of  barley,  and  the 
importation  of  fuch  commodities  as  are  cunfumed  in 
the  adjacent  coontry.  A manufafluie  of  fait  is  alfo 
Carried  on  with  great  advantage.  The  fairs  held  here 
are  live.  At  a fmall  diAancefrom  the  town  is  a char- 
ter working* fchool  for  the  reception  of  to  children, 
which  was  fet  on  fixit  by  tire  late  Mr  JuAice  Watd. 

Theic  is  a remaikable  well  here  called  Si  Scortiin^s 
eur/y,  and  highly  eAeemed  for  the  extraordinary  light- 
nefs  of  its  water.  It  gufhts  out  of  a high  rocky  bank, 
ciofc  upon  the  fhorr,  and  is  obfervtd  never  to  diminiAi 
its  quantity  in  thediieA  frafon.  There  is  allb  a mineral 
fpring  near  the  fchool,  (he  waters  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants affirm  to  be  both  purgative  and  emetic.  At  a 
fmaU  didance  from  the  town  near  the  (c?  is  a rock  in  A 

which  thcie  is  id  oblong  hole,  from  wlrcnce  at  the 
ebbing  and  Bowing  of  the  tide  a Arangc  noife  in  heard 
fomrwhat  rcfcnibling  the  found  of  a huntTman’s  horn. 

In  an  open  held  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
town  toward*  St  John’s  p<unt  there  is  a very  cunoua 
cave,  which  has  a winding  pafTage  two  fret  and  an  lulf 
broad,  with  three  doors  in  it  bcfidcs  the  ettiraiice,  and 
leading  to  a circular  chamber  three  yards  in  diameter, 
where  there  is  a fine  limpid  wclL  The  cave  is  about* 

17  yard*  long.  s 

/CniovoM  Harlour  is  tolerably  fafe  and  Commodi- 
ous t a fmall  degree  of  caut)  n,  however,  is  neccAary  in 
failing  into  it  ; fer  a rock  Hands  in  the  middle  of  the 
entrance,  covered  at  half  flood,  commonly  called  the 
waUr^rock.  Either  to  the  caA  or  wrA  of  this  rock  ia 
a fecurc  pafTage,  the  inlet  lying  foiuh  by  raA  and 
north  by  weft.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  rock  open  to 
CoDcy-ifland  is  a ftrong  quay,  and  a bafon  for  Ihips, 
where  they  arc  dtfenJed  from  all  winds,  within  which 
the  harbour  on  both  ftdea  affords  good  anchorage  for 
velTels  of  150  tons.  At  the  cod  of  the  quay  the  chan- 
nel is  400  yards  wide.  The  b-y  of  Killough  is  form- 
ed by  ilin  fud  at  the  Long- point  to  the  caA,  and  St 
John’i-pciot  to  the  weA,  as  the  iooer  harbour  is  by  a 
peninfula  called  Cuhey-'ijlt  from  the  cumber  of  rabbin 

ihcrcoa,. 
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An  mprtuoui  fea  nma  on  all  thii  coall  in  (lorma  tml 
fpriojj  tide*. 

KILLYBEGS.  a borough  and  fair  town  in  the 
county  of  Donegal  and  prorioce  of  UUler»  U3  mtle» 
from  Dublin.  It  ii  fiiuatcd  on  the  north  fide  of  Do« 
negal  bay  ; but  ia  a place  of  no  great  trade*  though 
It  hat  a hatbour  fpaciout  enough  to  contain  a Urge 
fleet : it  haa  a bold  and  ample  opening  to  the  fea  on 
the  fouth*  and  it  fecured  within  by  the  iheher  of  high 
land!  furrentnding  it  \ fo  that  vciTcIt  may  enter  at  any 
lime  of  the  tide,  there  being  from  5 to  K fathom  wa- 
ter. The  herring  filhery  it  the  moft  confiderable  of 
any  carried  on  here  t but  the  town  it  likely  to  in- 
creafe  tn  trade  and  confcquence.  It  retUTnn  two 
members  to  parliament,  patronage  in  the  Coimyngbam 
family.  It  hat  two  fairs. 

K 1 LMAINH  AM,  a town  of  Ireland,  fttuated  about 
half  a mile  from  Dublin.  It  has  a fefllon-huufe  and 
b and fomc  gaol ; and  here  the  quarter  felllofrs  are  held 
for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  knights  of  the  fliire 
clewed  for  that  county.  This  place  was  fotnciimes 
the  feat  of  government  before  Dublin  callle  was  con- 
verted to  that  purpofe ; and  though  now  much  decayed, 
h gives  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Wenman.  An 
ancient  prigry  was  founded  here,  and  a houfe  for 
knights  hofpitalers  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem. 

KILM.ALLOCK,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Limerick  and  province  of  Munflcr,  16  miles 
from  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  107  from  Dublin.— 
This  town  makes  a confpicnout  figure  in  the  military 
hiflory  of  Ireland.  In  the  i6tb  century  it  was  a po- 
pulous pUce } and  the  remains  of  the  wall,  which  en- 
tirely furrounded  the  town,  and  of  fcTCral  large  houfes, 
ate  ilillto  be  fecn.  Edward  VI.  granttd  a charter  to  it 
with  manppiivilegea,  at  did  Queen  Elizabeth  snother, 
dated  24th  April  1584.  In  1 598,  it  wu  invefled  by  the 
Iriih  forces,  when  the  earl  of  Ormond  hafiened  to  its 
relief,  and  arrived  in  time  to  raife  the  fiege  : here  was 
alfo  fomc  conteft  during  the  grand  rebellion  in  1641 
and  1643.  By  an  inqulfition  11  Aug.  2t)  EHz.  it 
ippcarv  that  there  had  been  an  abbey  in  KUmallock 
called  Flaei/fHtghf  t on  which  a (lone  houfe  was  crew- 
ed. In  the  cathedral  church  are  the  remains  of  a mo- 
nument ereAed  over  the  Verdon  family,  one  of  whom 
reprrfenied  this  town  in  parliament  in  1615.  Kil- 
nallock  returns  two  members  to  parliament ; patron 
Silver  Oliver,  Efq.  This  place  once  gave  title  of 
vifeount  to  one  of  the  Sarsfield  family.  Sir  James 
Ware  informs  us,  that  an  abbey  of  Dominicans  or 
black  friars  was  built  here  in  the  13th  century  by  the 
foveretgK,  brethren,  and  commonalty.  From  the  ma- 
ny ruins  here  of  callles  and  ancient  buildings,  it  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  Jryh  BaBftck.  The  parith 
church  was  formerly  an  abbey  for  regular  canons 
founded  bv  St  Mtichoallog,  who  died  between  the 
years  639  and  656 ; and  fome  writers  fay,  that  the  Do- 
minican abbey  juil  mentioned  was  founded  in  1291,  by 
Gilbert  the  fecond  fon  of  John  of  Callcen.  Fairs  ate 
held  at  this  tovwi  on  Whitfnn-TocfiJay. 

KILM.ARNOCK,  a populous  and  flourifhinglown 
of  Ayrthire  in  Scotland,  noted  for  its  manufa^ure  of 
carpets,  milled  bofiery,  and  Scotch  bonnets.  It  gave 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Boyd,  reliding 
in  thia  neighbourhood.  11111  title  was  forfeited  by 


was  deprived  of  his  honours,  and  loft  his  life  on  the 
fcaftbld.  His  fon,  however,  who  ferved  in  the  king’s 
army,  afterwards  fucceeded  to  the  earldom  of  Errol,  a 
title  much  more  ancient  and  honourable. 

KILMORE,  a biftmp’s  fee  in  the  county  of  Cavan 
and  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland.  It  was  called  in 
former  ages  C/wrr/,  or  Clunh,  i.  c.  the  “ fiqucftcred 
place  i**  and  is  fituatcd  near  Loch  Ern.  St  Fedlimid 
founded  this  biftiopric  in  the  lixth  century  | it  was  af- 
terwards removed  to  an  obfeure  village  called  Tn- 
htma  t where  it  continued  until  the  year  1454,  when 
Andrew  Mac  Brady  bilhop  of  Triburna  ere^ed  a 
church  on  the  file  of  that  founded  by  St  Fedlimid,  to 
whofe  memory  it  was  dedicated,  and  denominatctl 
Kihitore  or  **  the  great  church.’*  At  prefent  there 
are  neither  cathedral,  chapter,  nor  canons,  betungiog 
to  this  fee ; the  fmall  parifh  church  contiguous  to 
the  cpifcopal  houfe  (erring  for  the  purpofe  pf  a ca- 
thedral. 

KILN,  a (love  ufed  in  the  manufa^ure  of  varioui 
articles.  A fabric  formed  for  admitting  heat,  in  or- 
der to  dry  or  burn  maicriaU  placed  in  it  to  undergo 
fuch  operations. 

KILWORTH,  a town  of  Ireland,  fttuated  in  the 
county  of  Cork  and  province  of  Munfter,  108  milci 
from  Dublin.  It  is  a thriving  place,  with  a good 
church,  at  the  foot  of  a large  ridge  of  mountains  call- 
ed Kihu^nh  mointtainj,  through  which  a good  turnpike 
road  is  carried  from  Dublin  to  Cork  t below  the  town 
tuns  the  river  Puncheon,  whicli  is  well  (lored  with  fal- 
mon  and  trout,  and  difeharget  itfelf  a mile  foitth  of 
this  into  the  Black  water.  Near  Kilworth  11  agood 
glebe  and  vicarage  houfe.  At  this  place  is  Moor- 
park, the  fuperb  feat  of  Lord  Mounicalhel ; and  ad- 
joining to  his  lordfhip’s  imptovements  Hands  the  c/tiUe 
of  Clough-leagb,  boldly  fttuated  on  the  river  Fuo- 
chcon,  which  has  fi^ood  fcvcral  fteges.  Six  fairs  are 
held  here. 

KlMBOLTON,  a town  of  Huntingdonfhire,  feated 
in  a bottom  ; and  noted  for  the  caftle  of  Kimbolton, 
the  feat  of  tlic  duke  of  Mancheftcr.  W.  Long.  o.  1 5. 
N.  Lat.  Cl.  1 8. 

KIMCHI  (David),  a Jewi(h  rabbt,  famous  as  a 
commentator  on  the  Old  Tctlament,  lived  at  the  date 
of  the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  centuries.  He 
was  a Spaniard  by  birth,  fon  of  rabbi  Jnfeph  Kimchi, 
and  brother  of  rabbi  Mofrs  Kimchi,  both  men  of 
eminrnt  learning  among  the  Jews:  but  he  exceeded 
them  both,  being  the  beft  Hebrew  grammarian  the 
Jews  ever  had.  He  wrote  a Grammar  and  Didion- 
ary  of  that  language  \ out  of  the  former  of  which 
Buxtorf  made  his  Vtugu*  Htbr<4,  and  his 

Lexicon  litigut  Hebrew  out  of  the  latter.  Hia  writings 
have  been  held  in  fuch  ctlimation  among  the  Jews, 
that  no  one  can  arrive  at  any  reputation  in  letters  and 
theologr  without  ftudving  them. 

KINCARDINESHIRE.  Sec  Mpsrns. 

KINDRED,  in  law,  prrfoni  related  to  one  ano- 
ther, wheteof  the  law  reckons  three  degrees  or  Imes, 
vt%,  tire  defeending,  afeending,  and  collateral  line. 
See  CoxsANGUiKiTY  and  Dbsc£nt. 

On  there  being  no  kindred  in  the  defeending  Udcb 
the  inheritance  paftes  in  the  coll-iteral  one. 

KING,  a monarch  or  poteoute  who  rules  ftn^  and  , 
$ fovcrcignlf 
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Ktftf.  ftmreigolf  o^r  a peopIft'^Camdcn  dcrivei  Ok  word  it  prote&ed  by  the  lajr» : he  hat  great  prerogtttvea» 

— 't  from  the  Saaofi  editing,  which  iigaifiei  the  (ame  i and  tnd  a bouodleft  power  in  doing  good  ; at*d  ii  at  the  ^ 

that  from  rofl  **  power/'  or  iro  "knowledge/*  where*  fame  lime  only  retrained  from  a^tng  inconhilemly 

with  every  monarch  it  Cuppofed  to  be  iave'^ed.  The  with  hie  owrk  happitvefa,  and  that  of  hit  people. 

Latin  rr*,  the  Scythian  reix,  the  Pimic  rejrhf  the  Spa-  To  under  (and  the  royal  right!  and  authority  in  Bn- 
nifh  rey,  and  French  roy«  come  all,  according  to  Po-  tain,  we  mud  conlldcr  the  kingnoder  fu  didina  viewa, 

ftel,  from  the  Hebrew  ir»n,  ro/5'i,  «*  chief,  bead.**  l.  With  regard  to  hia  title.  t.  Hia  royal  family. 

King!  were  not  known  amnngft  the  Ifraelilet  till  5.  Hia  councila.  4.  Hia  duciea.  5.  Hia  prerogative, 

the  reign  of  Saul.  Before  him  they  were  governed  6.  Hia  revenue. 

at  fiid  by  elders  aa  in  Egypt;  then  by  princeiof  God'a  I.  His  title.  For  this,  fee  I/ttcDirjftr  Riglt,  and 
appointment,  aa  Mof  i and  Jufhua  t then  by  judgei  Succession. 


iCnr. 


till  the  time  of  Samuel ; and  bil  of  all  by  kings.  See 
Judges. 

Mod  of  the  Grecian  dates  were  governed  at  firft  by 
kings,  who  were  chofen  by  the  people  to  decide  diffe- 
renecs  and  eaeeute  a power  which  was  limited  by  laws. 


II.  Hia  royal  family.  See  Rorjt  Family, 

III.  Hia  councils.  See  Council. 

IV.  Hia  duties.  By  our  cooditutioa,  there  are 
certain  duties  incumbent  on  the  king  i in  confidcra- 
tion  of  which,  his  dignity  and  prerogative  arc  edahlidi- 


They  commanded  armies,  prefidcd  over  the  worfhip  of  ed  by  the  laws  of  the  land  : it  being  a maxim  in  the 
the  Gods,  &c.  This  royalty  wat  geneially  hereditary ; law,  that  protection  and  fubje£tion  are  reciprocal.  And 


but  if  the  vices  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  were  odious 
to  the  people,  or  if  the  otacle  had  fo  commanded,  he 
was  cut  on  from  the  rnght  of  fuccdlion;  yet  the  kings 
were  fuppofed  to  hold  their  fuvereignty  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Jupiter.  The  cnlign  of  majedy  was  the 


thefc  reciprocal  duties  arc  what  Sir  William  Black- 
(tone  appiehends  were  meant  by  the  convention  in 
i688,  when  they  declared  that  king  James  had  broken 
the  original  contrad  betweeo  king  and  people.  But 
however,  aa  the  terms  of  that  uriginal  contract  were 


Iceptre,  which  was  made  of  wood  adorned  with  ftuds  in  foroe  meafure  difputed,  being  alleged  to  exill  pria* 
of  gold,  and  ornarocnied  at  the  top  with  fome  tigure  ; cipally  in  theory,  and  to  be  only  deduciblc  by  reafon 
commonly  that  of  an  eagle,  at  being  the  bird  of  Jove,  and  the  rules  of  natural  law,  in  which  deduction  dif* 

Rome  alfo  was  governed  at  Aril  by  kings,  who  were  ferent  underUandings  might  very  coandceably  dilTcr) 
ele^rd  by  the  people,  with  the  approbation  of  ihe  it  was,  after  the  revolution,  judged  proper  to  declare 
feoate  and  concurrence  of  the  augurs.  Their  power  thefc  duties  exprcfsly,  and  to  reduce  that  contra^  to 
extended  to  religion,  the  revenues,  the  army,  and  the  a plain  ccruluty.  So  that,  whatever  doubts  might 
adnoinidration  of  juftice.  The  monarchical  form  of  be  formerly  raifed  by  weak  and  fetupuinus  minds 
government  fubfiflcd  244  years  in  Rome,  under  feven  about  tlK  exidence  of  fuch  an  origiiul  contract,  tbe^ 
kings,  the  lad  of  whom  was  Tarquinlus  Superbus.  Sec  mud  now  entirely  ceafe  ; cfpeciaJJy  with  regard  to 
Rom*.  every  prince  who  hath  reigned  Cnee  the  year  i688. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  king  of  Perfia  had  ancient-  The  principal  duty  of  the  king  is,  To  govern  hi* 
ly  the  appellation  of  the^rr^/  iifig ; the  king  of  France  people  according  to  law.  AW  regiiiu  infiiiiia  mU  libtra 
now  hat  that  of  the  nu^  Chrtftian  king;  and  the  king  potejiat,  was  the  conditution  of  our  German  anceftors 
of  Spain  has  that  of  Cathoiu  king.  The  king  of  tlie  on  the  cootirrent.  And  this  i*  not  only  coofonant 
Romans  is  a prince  chofen  by  the  emperor,  aa  a coad-  to  the  principles  of  nature,  of  liberty,  of  reafon,  aod 
jutor  in  the  government  of  the  eim}ire.  offocleiy;  but  has  always  been  cflermcd  an  exprefs 

The  kings  of  England,  by  the  Lateran  council,  an-  part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  even  wlien  p re- 
de r Pope  Julius  1 1,  had  the  title  of  Chrifi'utHiJfxmut  con-  rogative  was  at  lire  bighed.  **  I'he  king  (faith  Brae* 
ferred  on  them  ; and  that  of  defenJtr  of  the  faith  was  too,  who  wrote  under  Henry  III.)  ought  not  to  be 
added  by  pope  Leo  X.  though  it  had  been  ufed  by  fubje^l  to  man  ; bnt  to  Go<i,  and  to  thr  law  t for  the 
them  r^me  tune  before.  The  title  of  graee  was  6rd  law  maketh  the  king.  Let  the  king  ilwnrfore  render 
given  to  our  kings  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  aod  to  the  law,  wliat  the  law  has  inveded  in  him  with 
that  of  majtfij  fiiH  to  Henry  Vlll.  before  which  time  regard  to  others;  dominion,  and  power:  for  he  is  not 
our  kings  were  called  gratt,  higbntfs^  &ic. — In  all  pub-  truly  king,  where  will  and  ^Icafure  rules,  and  not  the 
lie  inClruments  and  letters,  the  king  llyles  bimfcif  no/  law.**  And  again:  **l.he  king  hath  a fuperior, 
*i  though  till  the  time  of  king  John  lie  fpoke  in  namely  God  ; and  alfo  the  law,  by  which  be  was  made 
the  dngular  number.  a king.”  llius  BraCWn;  aod  Furtefeue  alfo,  having 

• The  definition  of  king  above  given,  is  according  to  firll  well  diitinguilhed  between  a monarchy  abfotulcly 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  will  not  there-  and  defpotically  regal,  which  is  introduced  by  conquetb 
fore  flriftly  apply  to  the  fovereign  of  Britain ; and  and  violence,  and  a political  ot  civil  monarchy,  which 
flill  Icfs  oflatc  to  that  of  France,  formerly  one  of  the  arifes  from  mutual  coafent  (of  which  lad  fpecies  he 
mod  abfclute,  now  the  mod  degraded,  of  princes,  aflerts  the  government  of  England  to  he),  immediately 
without  power  and  withe  ut  confiqncrjce.  In  Britain,  lays  it  down  as  a principle,  that  **  itv:  king  of  England 
a happy  mean  prevails.  'Fhc^powcr  of  the  king  is  mud  rule  his  people  according  to  the  decrees  of  the 
indeed  fuhjedl  to  great  limitations:  but  they  arc  the  laws  thereof f Infomuch  that  he  is- bound  by  an  oath 
limitations  of  wifdom,  and  the  fourcei  of  dignity;  at  hia  coronation  to  the  obfcrvance  aiMl  keeping  of  h» 
being  fo  far  from  diminifhing  his  honour,  that  they  own  laws.”  But  to  obviate  all  doubts  and  difficuluca- 
add  a glory  to  his  crown  : For  while  other  kings  are  concerning  this  nkatter,.it  is  expre^y  decUrcfl  by  ila- 
abfolute  monarchs  over  innumerable  multitudes  of  tutc  1 x arid  13  W.  III.  c.  2.^  " that  the  laws  of  £og- 
flaves,  the  king  of  Britain  has  the  didinguithed  glo-  land  arc  the  birthright  of  the  people  thereof ; aod  ait 
ry  of  governing  a free  people,  tbc  IcaU  of  wbiim  the  king*  aod  quecoi  who  fball  a£;eod  the  throoe  oF 
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K&bk.  (bit  realm  ought  to  admioiftrr  the  gorerumcut  of  the 
■ V ' f«me  aceording  to  the  faid  lawi,  and  all  their  oficeri 
and  miniilerfl  ought  to  ferre  them TefpcdiiYely  accord* 
ing  to  the  fame  : and  therefore  all  the  other  laws  and 
datutea  of  ihia  realm,  for  fecuriog  the  eftablilhed  re* 
ligion,  and  the  right#  and  liberltea  of  the  people  there* 
■01.  and  all  other  iawps  and  daiutea  of  the  fame  no«r  in 
force,  are  bj  his  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  tempoial,  and  com- 
tnont,  and  by  authority  of  the  fame,  ratified  aud  con- 
firmed accordingly.** 

And  as  to  the  terma  of  the  original  centradl  be* 
tween  king  and  people,  theft,  it  is  apprehended,  are 
now  couched  in  the  enronation^oath,  wliich  by  the 
flaiule  i W.  M.  ft.  i.  c.  6.  is  to  be  adminiftered 
to  every  king  and  cucen  who  fhall  fucceed  to  the  im* 
peria)  crown  oi  thefe  realmr,  by  one  of  the  archbiihepa 
or  bifhops  of  the  realm,  in  the  prefcacc  of  all  the 
people  ^ who  on  their  parts  do  rtxnprucally  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  This  coronation* 
oath  conccivt'd  in  the  following  terms: 

“ 7/^  or(hhtjh*p  or  injhop Jhalt fay^  Will  you  fidemn* 
iy  promife  and  {wear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  of  Britain,  and  the  dominions  thereto  be* 
longing,  according  to  the  flatutes  In  parliament  a* 
greed,  and  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  the  fame 
The  iing  or  qvem  Jhall  fay,  1 fcJcmnly  promife  fo 
to  do. 

**  /irehinjhop  or  htflop.  Will  you  to  your  power 
caufe  law  and  Juftice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all 
your  judgments  ?—  King  or  queen.  1 will. 

**  rlrthyi/hop  or  bijhop.  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of 
your  power  maintain  the  lawn  of  God,  the  tiue  profef- 
tioD  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  Proicftant  reformed  reli- 
gion cdabiilhed  by  the  law  ? And  will  you  preferve 
onto  the  bidtops  and  dergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fucli  rights 
and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  (hall  appertain  unto 
them,  or  any  of  them  i — King  or  queen.  All  this  1 
promife  to  do. 

“ rfjier  thU  the  tmg  or  quetn^  laying  hie  or  her  hand 
npon  the  ho!y  gefpel,  Jl'all  fay^  I'Uc  things  which  I have 
here  betufc  promiud,  I will  perform  and  keep  : fo  help 
me  God.  And  then  Jhalt  kijt  the  hookd* 

This  it  the  form  ol  the  coronation-oath,  as  it  is  now 
preferibed  by  cur  laws  1 the  principal  articles  of  which 
appear  to  be  at  Icaft  at  ancient  as  the  Mirror  of  Jufli* 
cm,  and  rveo  as  the  time  <;if  Bradon  ; but  the  word- 
ing of  it  was  ci<angrd  at  the  revolution,  becaufc  (as 
the  ftatutr  alleges)  the  oath  itfcli  had  been  framed  in 
doubtful  words  and  expreftions,  with  relation  to  an- 
cient laws  ami  conftitotions  at  this  time  unknown. 
Howtrrr,  in  what  form  («Ktcr  it  be  conceived,  this  it 
molt  indilpntably  a fundamental  and  oiiginal  exprefs 
contraA  \ though,  dowbllefa,  the  duty  of  protettion 
is  impliedly  as  iinicb  iniumbcnt  on  the  fovereign  be- 
fore coronation  as  after  t in  the  fame  maimer  as  alle* 
gisQce  to  thr  king  becomes  the  duty  of  the  fiibjcd  im- 
mediately  on  the  defccnt  of  the  crown,  before  he  bis 
taken  the  oath  of  aUegiar.ee,  or  whether  he  ever  takes 
it  at  aU.  This  reciprocal  duty  of  the  fubjed  will  be 
conbdered  In  its  proper  place.  • At  prefeot  we  are  on* 
Iy  to  ubferve,  that  in  the  king’s  part  of  this  original 
coBtrad  are  exprtlTed  aU  the  duties  which  a monarch 
can  owe  to  his  people,  viz.  to  govern  according  to 


law  ; to  execute  iudgment  in  mercy  t and  to  naintam 
the  eftablifhed  religion.  And  with  reiped  to  the  Ut*  ‘ • ' ^ 

ter  of  thefe  three  branches,  we  may  farther  temark, 
that  by  the  ad  of  union,  5 Ann.  c-  9.  two  preceding 
flatutes  are  recited  and  confirmed  { the  one  of  the  par* 
iiament  of  Scotland,  the  other  of  the  parliament  of 
England : which  cnad  t the  former,  that  every  king 
at  his  acceffton  (hall  take  and  fubferibe  an  oath,  to  pre- 
ferve the  Proteftant  religion,  and  prifbyterian  church* 
government  In  Scotland  ; the  latter,  that  at  his  corona- 
tion he  (hall  take  and  fuhfcrlbe  a fimilar  oath,  to  pre- 
ferve the  fettlement  of  the  church  of  England  within 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  the  Ur- 
ritories  thereunto  belonging. 

V.  His  prerogative.  See  PaiaooATivi. 

VI.  His  revenue.  See  Retrwus. 

Having  in  the  pieccding  articles  chalked  out  all  the 
principal  outlines  of  this  vaft  title  of  the  law,  the  fu* 
preme  executive  roagiilrate,  ot  the  kiug*a  majefiy,  con- 
fidered  in  his  fcvcral  capacities  and  points  of  view  ; it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  a ihort  comparative  review 
of  the  power  of  the  executive  roagfflrate,  or  preroga* 
ttvc  of  (he  crown,  as  it  flood  in  former  days,  and  as  it 
flands  at  prefent.  And  wc  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
moft  of  the  laws  for  afeertaining,  limitiag,  and  rc- 
flraining  this  prerogati«'e,  {have  been  made  within  the 
compafs  of  little  mure  than  a century  pafl  ; from  the 
petition  of  right  in  3 Car.  I.  to  the  prefeitt  time.  So 
that  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  now  to  all  appearance 
greatly  curtailed  and  dimiaiihed  (ince  the  reign  of 
Ktog  James  I.  particularly  by  the  abolition  of  the  Aar- 
chamber  and  high-commiffion  courts  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  by  the  dtfclaiming  of  martial  law,  and 
the  power  of  leiylng  taxes  on  the  fubje^  by  the  fame 
prince  : by  the  dirule  of  foreft  Laws  for  a century  palt : 
and  by  the  many  excellent  provifions  ena^ed  under 
Charles  11.;  efpecially  the  abolition  of  military  te- 
nures, putveyatice,  and  pre*emption  ; the  haheeu  tor- 
pus  a^  ; and  the  ad  to  prevent  the  difcontinuance  of 
parliameuts  for  above  three  yean  ; and  fince  the  revo- 
lution, by  the  ftrong  and  cmphatical  words  in  which 
our  liberties  are  a(Tcrtcd  in  the  bill  of  righu,  and  ad 
of  fetllemcot  ; by  the  ad  for  trieonial,  fince  turned 
into  feptennial  eledions ; by  the  excluftoo  of  certain 
oflicers  from  the  houfe  of  commons  ; by  rendering  the 
feats  of  the  judges  permanent,  and  their  falarica  inde- 
pendent ; and  by  reftraining  the  king*s  pardon  from 
obflrudiDg  parliamentary  impemchmentt.  Befides  all 
this,  if  we  confidcr  how  the  crown  is  impoveri(hed  and 
dripped  of  all  its  ancient  revenues,  fo  that  it  greatly 
depends  00  thr  liberality  of  parliament  for  its  necefla- 
ry  fupport  and  maintenance,  wc  may  perhaps  be  led  to 
think  that  the  balance  is  inclined  pretty  ftrongly  to 
the  popular  fcale,  and  that  the  executive  magitime 
has  neither  independence  nor  power  enough  left,  to 
form  that  check  upon  the  lords  and  commoos  which 
the  founders  of  our  conftituuon  intended.  • * 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that 
every  prince,  in  the  firft  parliament  after  his  accefCon, 
has  by  long  ufage  a truly  royal  addition  to  his  heredi- 
tary revenue  fettled  upon  him  for  his  life  ; and  has  ne- 
very  any  occafion  to  apply  to  parliament  for  fupplles« 
but  upon  fomc  public  neerflity  of  the  whole  r^m. 

This  rcftorcs  to  him  that  conflitutional  independence, 
which  at  Ui  firft  acceOion  feema,  it  mail  be  owned,  to 
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And  thee  with  reg|ird  to  power,  wc  coauBttvdedlyj  the  crown.  Tbeytrt  kept  on 

foot,  it  n true,  only  from  yctr  to  year,  and  that  by  the 


I he  wtBling. 

^ may 'find  perhapa  that  the  handi  of  gotremment  aiv 
at  leatl  fuAcieetly  ftrengtbened ; ar>d  that  a Bntiih 
monarch  it  now  in  no  danger  of  being  overborne  by 
eiilter  the  nobtlky  or  the  people,  llie  inftramenti  of 
power  are  not  perhapi  ib  opeo  and  avowed  ai  they  for* 
merly  were,  and  therefore  arc  the  lefi  liable  tu  jealoua 
and  invidiooi  rrflediona  i but  they  are  not  the  weaker 
* upon  that  account.  In  fhort.  oor  national  debt  and 
taiea  (befidet  the  incoorcnicnccs  before  menthmed), 
have  alfo  in  their  natural  confrquencei  thrown  fuch  a 
weight  nf  power  into  the  cxectitive  fcale  of  govern* 
ment,  a«  we  cannot  think  waa  intended  by  our  pa* 
triot  anceftora  j who  glorioufly  ftruggled  for  the  abo* 
Irtion  of  the  then  formidable  part*  of  the  prerogative, 
and  by  an  unaccountable  want  of  furcfight  rfiablifhcd 
ibis  fyfiem  in  their  ftead.  The  entire  collcd^ion  and 
management  of  fo  vafi  a revenue,  being  ^aced  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a number 
of  new  officers,  created  by  and  rcmoveablc  at  the  royal 
pleafare,  thst  they  have  extended  thi  influence  of  go* 
vernment  to  every  comer  of  the  nation.  Witnefi  the 
commtCioners,  and  the  multitude  of  deperdenti  on  the 
cudoms,  in  every  port  of  the  kingdom  ; the  eommif- 
fiooers  of  exefic,  and  their  numerous  fubaltcms,  in 
every  inUn<(  difiridl  ; the  poft  maRers  and  their  fer* 
^nts,  planted  in  every  town,  and  upon  every  public 
road  ; the  commifConers  of  the  Ramps,  and  their  diT* 
Iributors,  which  arc  fully  as  feattered  and  folly  as  nuroe* 
rotfst  the  officers  of  the  fait  duty,  which,  though  a 
fpecies  of  cxcife,  and  conduced  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
yet  nude  a dtftinfl  corps  from  the  ordinary  managers 
of  that  revenue  $ the  forveyorsof  boufesaod  windows  ; 
the  receivers  of  the  land-tax  | the  managers  of  lotte* 
ries;  and  the  commiffionert  of  hackney-coaches;  all 
which  are  either  mediately  or  immediately  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  removable  at  pleafare  .without  any 
reafon  affigned  : thele,  it  rei^uires  but  little  penetra- 
tion to  fee,  mu(l  give  that  power,  on  which  they  de* 
pend  for  ruhfiftence,  an  influence  moll  amazingly  ex> 
tenfive.  To  this  may  be  added  the  frequent  oppor* 
tunrtiea  of  conferring  particular  obligations,  by  prefi;* 
reoce  in  loans,  fubferiptions,  tickets,  remittances,  and 
ether  money.|ranfa61ions,  which  wiD  greatly  increale 
this  influence ; and  that  over  thofr  berfofis  whofe  at* 
tachment,  on  account  of  their  wealth,  is  frciqueirtly 
the  moR  defirable  AU  this  U the  natural,  though 
perhaps  tbe  unfbrefeco*  confequence  of  ere^ing  mrr 
funds  of  credit,  and.  to  fupport  them,  eRoblilhing  our 
perpetuid  taars ; the  whole  of  which  is  entirely  new 
jrnce  the  reRoration  in  1660  t and  by  far  the  grtatcR 
part  nnee  the  rev  dution  in  And  the  fatne  may 

be  faid  with  regard  to  the  officers  in  our  numcroua 
mrmy,  and,  the  phers  whidb  the  army  has  created.  All 
which  put  together  give  the  executive  power  fo  perfaa- 
iive  an  energy  with  refpe6t  to  the  perfons  tliem- 
^Ives,  and  fo  prevailing  an  tntereft  with  their  friends 
mod  fareiliet,  as  will  amply  make  amends  for  the  lofs  of 
-external  prerogntive. 

But  though  this  prafufioo  of  offices  fhould  have  no 
<effrfl  on  individuals,  there  is  Rill  another  newly  ac- 
quired branch  of  power  $ and  that  is,  not  tbe  inRa- 
ence  only,  but  the  force  of  a difeiplined  army  : paid 
vadeed  ultimately  by  the  people,  but  immediately  by 
^ eroam ; nifed  by  the  crown,  officacd  by  the 
Vofc.IX.  PartIL 
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power  of  parHament  t bat  during  that  year,  they  mult 
by  the  nature  of  oar  conRitution,  if  raiCed  at  all,  be  at 
the  abfolute  difpobl  of  the  crown.  And  theie  need 
but  few  words  to  deroonllratc  how  greet  a truR  is  there- 
by repofed  in  the  prince  by  his  people  1 A tiuR  that 
is  more  llian  equivdeut  to  a tboulmd  little  truubicfome 
prerogatives. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  befidet  the  civil  IIR,  the  im- 
menfe  reveooe  of  ahnoll  feven  millions  Srrling,  which 
is  annually  paid  to  the  creditors  of  tbe  public,  or  car- 
ried to  the  Ticking  fund,  is  firR  depofit^  ia  the  royal 
exchequer,  and  thence  ilTued  out  to  the  refpc6tive  of- 
fices of  paymeat.  This  revenae  tbe  people  can  oever 
refufe  to  raHe,  becauCe  it  is  made  perpetual  by  <X 
parliament  { which  alfo,  when  well  corfidered,  wi| 
appear  to  be  a tmR  of  great  delicacy  and  high  tmpoiv 
tance. 

Upoa  tbe  whole,  tberefore,  it  feems  clear,  chat  whatv 
ever  may  have  become  of  thie  noninalt  tbe  real  powef 
of  the  crown  bas  not  been  too  far  weakened  by  any 
tranfaAions  in  the  laR  century.  Much  is  Indeed  given 
tip  ; but  much  is  alfo  acquired.  Tbe  ftera  coremands 
of  prerogative  have  yielded  to  tbe  milder  vowe  of  in* 
fiuence : the  OaviRi  aud  exploded  do^rine  of  non  rt^- 
fiftance  has  given  way  to  a military  eftabMhmeot  by 
law ; and  to  the  dhufe  of  pariiaments  has  fucceeded  a 
pariiamentary  truft  of  an  immcnlc  perpetual  revenue. 
When,  indeed,  by  the  free  operation  of  tbe  finking 
food,  our  national  debts  /hall  be  fcneaed ; when  the 
pofture  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  nnivcrfal  introduc- 
tion of  a well  panned  and  national  militia,  wtU  fuffer 
our  fiwTnidable  army  to  be  thinned  and  regulated  ; and 
when  (in  con/eqnence  of  all^  our  taxes  ihall  be  gradii* 
atlv  reduced  ; this  advrotitcoos  power  of  the  crown 
will  flowly  and  imperceptibly  dinmiii'a,  as  it  fiowly  sad 
imperceptibly  rofe.  But  till  that  ihall  happen,  it  wtU 
be  our  cfpecial  duty,  as  good  fubje^  and  go<^  £ng- 
liibmco,  to  rocrence  the  crown,  and  yet  guard  a- 
gainR  corrupt  and  fiervile  inBueaoesfrom  diofc  who  are 
intruRed  whh  its  autliority;  to  be  loyal,  yet  free  1 
obedient,  and  yet  iadependent ; and  above  every  thing, 
to  hope  cliat  we  may  long,  very  long,  continue  to  be 
governed  by  a fovercign,  who,  in  all  thofc  public  adia 
that  have  perfooally  proceeded  A-om  liimlelf,  hath  aia- 
mfcRcd  the  hfghcR  veoeration  for  the  free  conHitmiosi 
of  Britain ; hath  already  in  more  than  one  iaRance 
remarkably  ftrengthened  its  oaiworks  ; and  wiH  tliere- 
fiire  never  harboor  a thought,  or  adopt  a perfuafion, 
in  any  the  remoteft  degree  detrimenul  to  public  li- 
%rty. 

Knfo  el  Armtf  or  ^ Jtrmty  is  an  oActr  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  anciently  of  great  anihority,  whoflr  bufi* 
neiis  is  to  diredt  the  heralds,  prcfide  at  their  chapirri, 
and  have  the  jtmfdif^ion  of  armoury. 

In  England  there  are  three  kings  of  arms,  via.  gar- 
ter, clarencleux,  and  norroy. 

Garlert  prhuipeJ  Kmc  at  was  inRituted  by 

Henry  V.  His  buTinefs  is  to  attend  the  knights  of 
the  garter  at  their  aflerfiblies,  to  roarihal  the  fukitmities 
at  the  funerals  of  the  highcR  nobility,  and  tu  carry  the 
garter  to  kings  and  princes  beyond  tbe  fea  ; on  wlu'ch 
ocoafion  he  ufrd  to  be  Joined  in  commKfion  with  feme 
priDcipal  peer  of  the  kingdom.  See  CaiiTia. 
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Clarmtjfitx  K^ijva  at  jirmst  ii  To  ctllfd  from  the  (rrward  eotere«S  at>on  the  U<r  and  (oolc  the  dl- 


duke  of  CUrciicet  to  whom  he  fiHl  belonged.  HU 
ofBcr  i»  to  mnrrhal  and  difpofe  the  funerali  of  all  the 
infenor  nobility.  a»  baroneti,  kniglits,  efquirea.  and 
gentlcmeoi  on  the  fouth  lldc  of  the  Trent.  Sec  Cla> 

aENCiiux. 

Norr^  KtSG  at  U to  do  the  fame  on  the 

•orth  fi  ie  of  the  river  Trent. 

I'hcfe  two  lad  are  alfo  called  ^reWaritj/  hrraUlt,  in 
rei^ard  they  divide  the  kingdom  betwetn  them  into 
piovincea.  By  charter,  they  have  po^er  tu  vifit  n^ble* 
intna  families  to  fet  down  their  pedigrees  diftinguUh 
their  arms,  appoint  perfuns  (heir  armi,  and  with  gar* 
ter  to  diredt  the  other  hetalda. 

Anciently  the  kings  at  arms  were  created  and  fo 
lemnly  crowned  by  the  kings  of  England  themfrlves  ; 
hut  of  later  days,  the  carl  marlhal  has  a fpccial  cooi- 
miflion  at  every  creation  to  perfonate  the  king. 

Kino  at  /frmi,  for  Scotland,  Uthe  fecond  king 
at  arms  for  Great  Britain  ; he  is  inveded  and  crowned 
with  great  foWmnity.  To  him  belongs  the  pobtifhing 
king's  prochim^tions,  marfhalling  funerals  revcrfiiig 
arms  &c.  See  I.vok. 

Kimg  (Dr  John),  a learned  Enghlh  bilhop  m the 
17th  Cca  ury,  Ved  at  Wedmioftcr-fchool,  and  after, 
ward  at  Chrid  church  Oxford.  He  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1605  he  was  made 
dean  of  Chrill-church,  and  was  for  feveral  years  vice- 
chanctllor  of  Oxford.  In  1611  he  was  advanced  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Eondon.  Befides  his  l,eQurtt  ufen 
yemabt  delivered  at  York,  be  publiihed  feveral  fer* 
mens  King  Janes  1.  ufed  to  Ryle  him  tbt  king  of 
frtaebrrt  t and  lord  chief  juRice  Coke  often  declared, 
that  ht  fear  tht  hefi  fptakfr  in  the Jiar-chamher  in  hie  Hmie^ 
He  was  fo  cooRant  in  preaching  after  be  was  a bilhop, 
that,  unlefs  he  was  hindered  by  want  of  health,  be 
•mitted  00  Sunday  whricoo  he  did  not  vifit  fume  pul* 
pit  in  London  or  near  it.  Soon  after  his  death,  the 
Rapids  reported,  that  he  died  a member  of  their 
ckiirch.  But  the  falfity  of  this  Rory  was  fuScicutly 
expofrd  by  his  fon  Mr  Henry  King,  tn  a fermon  at 
St  Paul’s  crufs  foon  after  i by  bifhop  Godwin  in  the 
jlfpeniiln  to  bis  Commtntarius  tie  frafulibut  Angtiai 
printed  in  i6i2  ; ami  by  Mr  John  Gee,  in  bis  book, 
latitlcd.  The  foot  out  of  tbefnate. 

Kixe  (Dr  Henry),  bilhop  of  ChicheRer,  eklcft 
Ion  of  the  former,  was  born  in  I59f*  afhl  edneued  at 
Oxford.  He  became  an  eminent  pieacher,  and  chap* 
bin  to  king  James  1*  and  Charles  1.  In  1638  he  was 
made  dean  of  RocheRcr;  and  In  1641  was  advanced 
to  the  fee  of  Chichefter.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  diflulutiun  of  epifcupacy,  ^ 
was  treated  with  great  (everiiy  by  the  friends  to  the 
parliament ; but  recovered  bis  bilhupric  at  the  reftura- 
tion.  This  worthy  prelate,  who  had  a muft  amiable 
chaiadcr,  died  in  1669}  and  was  interred  at  bU  ca* 
thedral  of  ChicheRer,  where  a monument  was  creAcd 
to  his  memory.  He  publiihed,  i*  I'he  pfalms  of  Da- 
vid turned  iuto  metre,  i.  Poems,  elegies,  parodoxei, 
and  fonnets.  3.  Several  fermoni,  and  cuher  works. 

Kino  (Dr  William),  a facetious  Eoglilh  writer  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  was  well  defcend- 
ed,  being  allied  to  the  noble  families  of  Clarendooaiid 
RochcRcr.  He  was  eicAcd  a ftudent  of  ChriR*churcb 
iron  WcilmiaRer-fcbool  ta  1681,  aged  t8»  He  if* 


gree  of  doAor  of  civil  law.  He  foon  acquired  a con-  ' 
Hdcrabb  reputation  as  a civilian,  and  was  in  great  prao- 
tice.  He  attended  the  earl  of  Pimbmke,  hird  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  into  thai  kingdom,  »'her  - Ik*  wm  ap- 
pointed judge  advocate,  (ole  ciNnmiifioiK  r of  the-  prizes, 
keeper  rf  the  records,  vicar-genctal  to  (he  lord  pri- 
mate of  Ireland  \ wari  countenanced  by  perfons  uf  the 
htghell  rank,  and  might  have  made  a fortiiiu.  But  to 
far  was  he  from  heaping  up  riches,  that  he  retunu'd  to 
England  with  no  other  treafure  ihso  a few  mer  y 
poems  and  humorous  cILys,  and  retired  to  his  llitdeni# 
place  at  Cbritt-church.  He  died  on  Citrltlmas  day  il 
171a,  and  was  intrrred  in  the  CloiRcrs  of  Wcdmin- 
iler-ahbey.  His  writings  are  pretty  nunurous.  Ths 
principal  are,  1.  Aeimiuivtrfiont  fm  a prettids  I o:to9Ttt  of 
ritnmark,  wrote  by  Mr  Molefworth,  aiterwarda  lord 
Molcfworth.  The  writing  of  thefe  procured  Dr  K;ng 
the  place  of  fecretary  to  princefs  Anne  of  D omark. 

I.  Dialogues  of  the  dead*  3.  I'lie  art  uf  love,  in 
imitation  of  Ovid  Lke  arte  amandi  4 A volume  of 
poems.  5.  Ufoful  tranfa^lious.  6.  An  luRurical  ac* 
count  of  the  heathen  gods  and  heroes.  7.  Several  , 
tranilatiuiis  ■— A«  to  the  character  of  Dr  King,  he  na* 
turally  hated  buliners,  clpecially  that  of  no  advocate  ( 
but  made  an  excellent  Judge  when  appointed  one  of 
the  court  of  delegates.  His  diicf  pWafure  conClled 
in  triRcs  ; and  he  was  never  happier  than  when  lis 
thought  he  was  hid  from  the  wotld.  Yet  he  loved 
company,  provided  they  were  fucli  as  tsUied  wiihahls. 
humour.  He  would  fay  a great  many  iU  naimed. 
thiogs,  but  never  do  one.  He  was  made  up  of  ttn- 
dcnicrs  and  pity,  and  tears  would  fall  from  him  on  the 
fmalkll  occatiun.  His  cducarioa  liad  been  Rrid,  and 
he  was  naturally  of  a religious  difpofttion. 

Kinc  (Dr  WilUm),  archhiihop  of  Duhlin  In  ihs 
iSth  century,  was  defeended  ftom  an  ancient  family  ta 
the  north  of  ScoUand,  but  born  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim Id  the  north  <»f  Ireland.  J»  1674  lie  went  into  > 
prieRs  orders*  la  1679  he  was  promoted  by  his  pa- 
tron, Dr  Paiker,  archblthop  of  Dublin,  to  the  chan- 
celloiRup  of  Patrick.  In  16'' 7 Peter  Maiiby,  deal 
of  Loodortderry,  having  publiihed  at  I*otidon,  in  4(0, 
a pamphlet  iiilitled  Confderatimm  mkich  ohltged  Peter 
Maiiby  dean  of  AondonJerry  to  mbraee  the  CathoLc  rt» 
Ugion^  our  author  immediately  wrote  an  anfwer.  Mr 
Manby,  encouraged  by  (he  court,  and  alRilcd  by  the 
moll  learned  champions  of  the  church  of  Rome  pub- 
hfhed  a reply  under  this  title,  A reformed  ctifecht/.H,  m 
two  i£ai^uej  eoneemmg  the  Bngitjh  rformation^  &c.  m 
refiy  to  Afr  Kiag’e  aaf^x^er,  &c  Our  autho'  fooo  re- 
joined in  A xifuLeation  of  the  anfwer.  Mr  Manby  drop- 
ped the  contruverfy  ; but  difpcrfcd  a loofe  fheet  of 
paper,  artfully  written,  with  this  title.  A' letter  tom 
friend^  Jhowing  the  vanity  of  thu  opinion,  that  every 
man*e  ftoft  and  reafun  art  to  guide  him  in  matter/  of  faith* 
This  Dr  King  refuted  in  A v'tnduuiion  of  the  Chri^ 
Jiian  religion  and  reformatim,  agairtfi  the  aftrvtpti  of  m 
Utter,  dec,  lo  1689  he  was  twice  conhoed  in  tly: 
tower  by  order  of  king  fames  11  and  tkc  fame  year 
commenced  doflor  of  dlvioiiy.  In  1690,  upon  king 
James’s  retreat  to  France  after  the  battle  at  ibe  Boyne« 
he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Derry.  Im  169s  He 
publiihed  at  London  in  410,  7he  fate  of  the  ProteJIamU 
of  Jrtland  under  /Zr  Uttt  king  Jamefe  govemmeni,  dc«. 
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’VV'  **  A hilory  (f«y»  bifhop  Burnet),  if  truly  a»  it  ii 
fiociy  wrilUD  **  He  bad  by  him  at  hit  death  attrdcd 
▼ouchcrt  of  every  particular  faf^  alleged  in  tbit  ho  ik, 
which  arc  now  in  the  haodt  of  hit  relations.  How 
ever,  it  was  foon  attacked  by  Mr  Charlct  Lrily.  In 
1695  our  author  Sliding  the  great  number  of  Prote 
ilaat  dilfcDtcri,  in  hitiliocefe  of  Derry,  incrcafcd  by 
a vaft  addition  of  coloniet  from  ScotUnd.  in  order  to 
perfuade  them  to  conformity  to  tSeeda'  IWhed  church, 
publifhed  A d\fcvj;rft  <oncemm^  tht  of  mm  to 

fit  0/  God.  Mr  Jolcph  Boyfe,  a ddTcnting 

miuillcr,  wro'c  an  anfwer  I'he  bt(hop  anfwcred  Mr 
Bo)fe.  The  lailer  replied.  The  hilhop  rejoined  In 
lycf  he  publiflied  at  Dublin,  in  ato,  hit  celebrated 
treatife  Lh  oripot  malt.  Mr  Edmund  Law,  M A. 
fellow  of  Chri(l*t  college  in  Cambridge,  afterward 
pub!tihe<l  a complete  tranflation  of  tim,  with  very  va> 
Uable  Dolet.  in  4.10.  In  the  fecond  edition  he  bat  in* 
felted,  by  way  of  n Jtet,  a large- collect  ton  of  the  au- 
thor^a  paperv  on  the  fame  fubj  A,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived b-um  hit  relaiioot  after  the  publication  of  the 
former  edition.  Our  author  in  thit  excellent  treatife 
hat  eany  curioot  obfervationt.  He.afTertt  and  orovet 
that  thrre-i>  more  monil  good  in  the  earth  than  moral 
evil.  A fermon  by  our  author,  preached  at  Dublin 
lA  <709,  was  publifhed  uoder  the  title  of  Divine 
^rtdefimattm  and  JnrtknovfMp  tonjijlnt  wth  the  freedom 
y*  man*$  optU.  Thia  wat  attacked  by  Anthony  Col 
Knt.  £fqi  in  a paotpKlet  iatitled,  **  A vinelkatiom  o^ 
iim  (ftviiu  attrihyttt  ; in  fome  remarkt  on  the  archbi* 
fhop  of  Dublin**  frtmon  intitled.  Dianne  frvJefi'matifm, 
Ac.*’  He  publifhed  *likcwife,  A difrourfe  tonreming 
tie  eonfuraiim  of  tbttnbtt ; Jhctning  vobat  it  mtanJ  by 
dtdictUmf  them,  mnti  the  grounds  of  that  «^e.  hie  died 
ID  1720. 

Kivo  (Dr  William),  late  principal  of  St  Maiy’a 
lull,  Oxford,  fun  of  the  reverend  Peregrine  Ktrg,  wat 
horn  at  Scepiiry  in  Middlefcx,  in  the  year  He 

wat  made  d'  dor  of  law)  in  1715,  wat  fee  ctary  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  earl  iX  .'\rran,  at  chancellort  of 
the  univc'liiy  } and  wit  made  principal  of  St  Mary*t- 
bai)  on  the  death  of  Dr  Hudfon  in  1719.  When  he 
fiottd  candidate  for  member  of  parliament  for  thruaf- 
werlity,  he  rvfi^ned  idtoffic''  of  fccrrtary,  but  eujuycd 
bit  other  preferment  an>:  it  was  he  did  eij.iy  to 
the  time  of  hi*  death  Dr  Clark,  who  opp  >f  d him, 
cairied  the  rle^ion  } and  after  thit  difappointment,  he 
in  the  year  1727  went  over  to  Ifclarid.  where  he  it 
{aid  to  have  written  an  epic  poem,  called  The  Toaft 
which  wat  a political  lathe,  printed  and  given  away 
to  his  friends  but  never  fuld.  On  the  dedication  of 
Dr  RadclifTt  library  in  1749.  he  fpoke  a l.atin  ora* 
tion  in  the  tluatre  at  Oxford,  which  waa  received  with 
the  hi,>ht(l  acclamat'ons : but  it  wat  otherwife  when 
printed,  he  being  attacked  Is  frveral  pamplilett  on  ac> 
count  'fit.  Again,  at  the  memorable  contetird  elec* 
lion  in  Oxfordfhite  1755,  his  attachment  to  the  old 
SAterefl  drew  on  hint  the  refentment  of  the  new,  and 
lie  isaa  libelled  in  ocwfpapera  and  parrphliti,  againll 
which  he  defended  h'infelf  in  an  Afoiogy^  and  warmly 
retaliated  on  IiIk  adverfariet.  He  wrote  ievcral  other 
tilings,  and  died  in  17^2.  lie  wat  a polite  Ichular, 
an  excellent  orator,  an  elcgaiii  and  eafy  writer,  and 
eflecoted  by  the  hill  ia«a  of  hit  time  £tr  hu  IcJfttiog 
«ad  wit.  * 


ICiKO  (Peter),  lord  Itigh  chanccllir  of  Great  Bri*  Kbf, 
tain,  wat  defeended  of  a good  family  of  that  name  in  "“v 
Homerfctdiirc,  and  ton  to  an  eminent  grocer  and  falter 
in  the  city  of  Exeter  in  Devonihire.  He  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  1669.  and  bred  up  for  fame  yearn  to  hit  fa* 
ther't  bufineft;  bot  hit  inclination  to  learning  was  fo 
ftr.m  ?,  that  he  laid  crut  all  the  money  he  could  fpare 
in  books,  and  devoted  every  moment  of  hit  Itifure 
hours  to  iludy  : fo  that  he  became  an  excellent  fchular 
before  the  world  fufpecled  any  fuch  thing  { and  gave 
the  public  a pnxif  of  hit  ikill  in  church  hiftory, 
in  hit  Inquiry  into  the  eondimtion.  dffcipi'tne  unity,  and 
Vfor/hip-  of  the  primitive  churchy  that  jUuri (bed  tuilh- 
in  the  Jirji  ^OO  years  efur  Chriji^  L indon,  1691,  in 
8vo.  Tfiit  wat  written  with  a view  to  promote  the 
feheme  of  a comprchenfiun  of  the  difTcntert.  He  af- 
terwards publifhed  the  fecund  part  of  the  Inquiry  hfo 
the  eotfidutiom^  Ac.;  and  hiving  dcHrcd,  in  hi*  pre- 
face, tu  be  ihntvn,  either  publicly  or  privately,  any  mi- 
ftaket  he  might  have  made,  that  requefl  wat  hrfl  com- 
plied with  by  Mr  Edmund  Ely*;  between  whom  and 
our  author  there  pafT.d  feveral  lettcit  upon  the  fubjeCt* 
in  1692,  which  were  publifhed  by  Mr  Elyt  in  <694, 

Hvo,  under  the  title  of  Letters  on  feveral  fuf^Hs.  But 
the  mod  formal  and  elaborate  anfwcr  to  the  inquiry  ap- 
peared atirrwards,  in  a work  inliLled,  Originai  draught 
of  the  prsnithr  church. 

Hit  acquaintance  with  Mr  Locke,  to  whom  he  wat 
related,  and  who  left  him  half  hit  library  at  hit  death, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  him:  by  hit  advice,  after 
he  bad  (ludied  tome  lime  in  Holland,  he  applied  him- 
feif  to  the  Hudy  uf  the  Uw ; in  which  proteffion  hit 
learning  and  diiigcuce  made  him  foim  taken  notice  of. 

In  the  two  lall  parlumcntt  during  the  reign  of  King 
William,  and  in  live  parliamentt  during  the  rrigu  of 
Queen  Anne,  hi  ferved  at  hurgets  h r bicr-Ailloo  in 
Divonfhire.  In  17^2,  he  publifhed  at  London,  in 
8vi>,  without  his  name,  h s Htjiory  of  the  apt^le's  (reed, 
with  critical  obfervationt  on  ilt  leveral  artichri ; which 
it  highly  cileemed.  In  1708,  he  was  chofen  recorder 
of  the  city  of  Lond\  n ; and  in  '/lO,  wat  one  of  the 
membtrt  of  the  huufe  uf  coinmona  at  the  trial  of  Dr 
Sachevcrrll.  lo  1714,  he  wo*  appointrd  lord  chief 
juiiire  of  the  common-pleat;  and  the  April  follow- 
lag,  was  made  one  ol  the  privy*counci).  In  171P,  be 
wat  creattd  a peer,  by  the  title  uf  Lord  King,  baron 
of  Cl•-i^aln  in  Mtrry,  and  appuived  turd  high  chancellor 
ut  Great  Britain  ; in  which  pott  he  coiittiiurd  till  1 73^* 
when  he  religncd  ; and  in  1734  died  at  Ockhaai  in 
Surry. 

Kih(t*t  Dench.  See  Bincn  f King* s), 

KuiO  Bird.  Sec  Paxadisxa. 

^ Ktna's  fidhtr.  See  Alcido. 

Books  of  KttsGs,  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Ttllameut.  fucalkd,  brcaitfe  they  contain  tlie  hitlory 
of  the  kings  of  ifrarl  and  Judah  fiom  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  uf  Solomon  down  to  the  Bab)lomlh  cap- 
tivity, for  the  (pace  of  near  boo  >rars.  The  firtt  book 
of  kings  coiitaiiit  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  David, 
and  hit  death;  the  tiourinuag  (late  of  the  Ifraelitet 
under  SoloDion,  ho  budding  and  dci-icating  ibr  temple 
of  Jerufalem,  hit  ihametul  dcfeclKwi  from  the  true  re- 
ligiiMi,  and  the  iudden  decay  of  tbe  Jrwifli  naiiun  af- 
ter flit  death,  whtn  it  wat  divtded  into  two  kingdoms: 

U«  reft  of  the  book  u taken  up  in  ixlauog  the  a6t  of 
iti  t fotA 


K 1 N 

four  kiags  of  Jid«h  aed  eight  of  Ifrad 
'CouJ  book,  which  it  a coutii«uation  of  the  (joie  hidoiy* 
Ilf  a reliition  of  the  iiBcmorablc  af)a  of  i6  kings  of  Ju* 
dali,  and  12  of  Ifrad*  nod  the  cod  of  both  kmgdoms, 
by  the  carryiog  of  the  to  irlbct  captive  into  AiTyria 
by  Salmanalfar,  and  the  other  two  into  Babylon  by 
Nebuebadneazar. 

It  is  probable  that  thefe  books  were  conipofed  by 
Ezra,  who  (xtraAed  them  out  of  the  public  recorda, 
which  were,  kept  of  what  palted  in  that  nation. 

K/fHi*t-C4wUy,  a county  of  the  province  of  Leii 
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The  fe>  aniaal  diifere  no  Icfs  from  a 6»ple  pbnt,  by  (enfation,  Ki>  fMsCi 
by  the  ufc  of  ita  feafes,  and  by  the  power  of  voluntary  ' ¥ ' ^ 

motion  which  It  pt^ffci,  while  thefe  qoditres  do  not 
belong  to  any  thing  which  is  merely  vegetable. 

But  notwitilanding  thefe  fo  dittia^Te  marks,  phi* 
lofbphers  pretend,  tbat  tlris  divifion  of  aataral  bodtea 
iaio  claifes  w only  ideal.  They  affirm,  that,  by  ob* 
ferving  oatore  auentively,  we  may  perceive,  that  alt 
her  prododions  are  conneded  tc^cther  art  vninter* 
niptcd  chain  ) and  that  by  furveyrng  the  l^cral  beings, 
wc  muil  be  convinced,  that  any  one  being  difhrrs  ver^ 


ftcr  in  Ireland,  taking  its  name  from  king  Pliillp  of  Iktlc  from  Come  other  two  betweem  which  it  feems  to 


Spain,  huCbsnd  to  queen  Mary.  It  is  bounded  o«  the 
north  by  Weil  Meatb  j 00  the  Couth  by  Tipperary  and 
QwenVeounty,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Bar* 
row  } and  part  of  Tipperary  and  Galway  on  the  weft, 
from  which  k is  Ceparated  by  the  Shannon.  It  is  a 
fine  fruitful  country,  containing  257,510  Iriffi  plantn* 
tion  acres.  56  paviffics,  1 1 baronies,  and  two  boroughs, 
affd  returns  lix  members  to  parharncot.  It  h about 
47  miles  and  17  broad,  and  the  chief  town  it 
Philipflown. 

A'iwu*i  Exn/t  or  S<n>phtda-  See  MfiDiciMS*/wIrx. 

KING  Ti-TCHiNG,  a faosovs  village  bclotigiog  to 
t],c  Jiftrid  of  Jao*tcheo«]-fou,  a city  of  China  in  the 
province  of  Kiang>ft.  This  village,  in  which  are  col- 
ircled  the  beft  workmen  in  porcelain.  Is  as  populous  as 
the  Urgeft  citie*  of  China.  It  is  reckxmed  to  contain 
a miUiou  of  iidmbiianU,  who  cunfume  every  day  more 
that  ten  thoufand  loads  of  rice.  It  extends  a league 
and  a half  along  tbe  banks  of  a beautiful  river,  and  is 
not  a coUedioD  of  Qraggliag  houHes  intermixed  with 
fpots  of  ground  } 00  the  CQntrary,  tlie  people  com- 
plain tbat  the  buildings  are  too  crowded,  aud  that  tbe 
long  fticets  which  they  form  are  too  narrow  | thoie 
who  pafs  through  them  imagine  iKemlelves  tranfport- 
cd  into  the  midil  of  a fair,  where  nothing  is  bca^  a- 
round  kuf  the  noife  of  porters  calling  oot  to  make  way. 
Provkhons  are  dear  here,  becaufe  every  tbiag  confom^ 
is  brought  from  remote  places ; even  wood,  fo  neerf- 
fary  for  their  furnaces,  isadually  trsnrported  from  the 
dtftancc  of  an  hundred  leagues.  This  village,  sot- 
withttonding  the  high  price  of  pmvifions,  is  an  afylum 
for  a great  number  of  poor  families,  who  could  not 
fubliit  any  wlicre  clfe.  Children  and  invalids  find  em- 
ployment here,  and  even  the  blind  gain  a livelihood  by 
pounding  colours.  Tbe  river  in  thts^lace  forms  a 
kind  of  harbour  about  a league  in  drcumfercocc  : two 
or  three  rows  of  barks  placed  in  a line  fometimes  bor- 
der the  whole  extent  of  this  vxft  bafon.  . 

KINGDOM,  the  territurict  or  extent  of  country 
fuhjict  to  A kin^. 


be  placed;  (b  that  we  may  drfeeud  from  the  mnft  per- 
animal  to  the  rudeft  mineral  by  infenfilde  degrees, 
and  wkhout  finding  any  iaterval  from  srhicb  a dtvifioii 
might  be  made.  The  opiotooa  of  nsiuralifU  aic  there- 
fore divided  upon  this  fubje&  ; and  each  opinion  feems 
to  be  founded  upon  obfertations,  analogies,  and  rea- 
foninga  more  or  lefi  condofive. 

If  wc  avoid  ifTveftigaiing  extremes,  however,  the 
diftindive  marks  muti  be  acknowledged  fuAciently- 
obvious  to  juftify  the  triple  diritioo  shove  mentioned, 
and  to  diferimioate  tbe  iadividiiak  of  each. 

For  a general  view  of  the  operatidns  or  condu^  of 
nature  in  thofe  her  tliree  kingdoms,  fee  the  artide 
Natvxb.  For  a particular  confideration  of  them— (is 
theanimal-kingdum),  fee  Zoology,  Aximal,  Bxutk, 
Bixd,  OaniTHOLOcr,  I.'Vskct,  Entomology,  Ich- 
thyology, Fish,  Coukimjth'M  AmHomyt  and  the  dif- 
ferent animals  under  their  refpeAtYt  names;— (in  tile 
vcgetdile  kingdom),  Botany^  Plant,  Agxicul- 
TUai,ViCaTATlON,  DsrOLIATION,  FaONOeSCtNTIA, 
GsMSf  ATio,  Fxuit,  Liar,  Gixhikation,  die.  and 
the  diSaeot  ^nU  under  their  refpcdlve  names 
(in  the  mineral  kingdom),  Mineralogy,  Mstal- 
LOXGT,  and  tbe  different  ftooes  and  metals  under  their 
rcfpedtve  names. 

In  what  remains  of  this  article  we  (hall  confider  na- 
tnral  bodies  only  ia  a chemical  view  ; that  is  to  fajr, 
rtlatively  to  the  feveralyprincipks  which  wc  obtain  in 
the  analyfts  of  thofe  bodies.  In  the  decompofttion  of 
all  beings  truly  liviog,  organifed,  and  containing  with- 
in tbemklves  a feed  by  which  they  may  be  repr^uced, 
fnch  as  vq;etablea  and  animals,  we  always  obtain  an 
ioflammable,  fat,  # oily  fubftance ; and  on  the  con- 
trary, we  do  oot  find  the  fmalleft  trace  of  this  principle 
in  any  fubftance  purely  mineral,  not  even  in  fulphur, 
which  U the  moA  inflMiimatJe  of  all  thefe  fubftaners. 
On  the  other  tide,  if  we  carefully  examine  and  com- 
pare with  each  other  the  analogous  principles  obiaio- 
ed  from  the  thiee  kiogdoms ; Inch  as  the  faiinc  fub- 
llaoccs  obtained  in  tbe  anal)  fi)  of  aiiimals,  vegetables. 


Kingdoms,  m natural  kiftory.  Moft  naturalifti  and' and  minerals ; we  (hall  eaUly  perceive,  that  aft  tbe  fa- 


clicaiillf  divide  all  natcral  bodies  into  three  great  eJafles, 
vrhicli  tlvey  call  kin^dom$.  Tlicfe  arc  tlie  swnrrn/,  the 
%tgttahU,  aod  the  iwmVW  kingdoms. 

This  great  RT.d  firft  division  is  founded  on  this  con- 
iklvration,  that  any  plant  or  vegetable  which  is  produ- 
ced, which  grows,  which  is  organized,  which  contains 
a feed,  and  which  produces  its  like,  feems  to  be  a being 
ver^  diftiod  and  different  from  a (lone  or  a metal,  in 
which  we  at  mod  .obferve  only  a regular  arrangement 
of  parts,  but  not  a true  otganixation,  aad  which  con- 
Msni  no  feed  by  which  it  is  capable  of  reproduction  ; 
and  apochey  fouadatioa  of  thii  dissfioB  isy  that  an 


line  matter  whidi  comes  from  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdoms  is  altered  by  oil,  while  all  tlie  (aline  matter 
wbi^  comes  from  the  mineral  kingdom  is  entirely  free 
from  oil. 

We  ought  to  obferve  here,  that  becaufe  any  matter 
ia  found  ia  one  or  more  individuals  of  any  kingdom, 
we  muft  HOC  therefore  conclude,  that  it  beleogs  to  tbe 
kingdom  of  fuch  individuals ; ffirwemay  be  convinced, 
from  a flight  obfervation  of  nature,  that  by  a thoufand 
combinations,  and  particular  clrcumAancea,  fubftancet 
of  qdStc  different  cUfles  or  kingdoms  are  daily  found 
mu^  and  co&fouadcd  togetbet.  Thus,  for  example, 
V wiUua 
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tlie  ttirih,  wirf  e»eo  M Jfr«t  dcpthi,  that  w,  la 
y II  ^ the  regioa  approprlaicH  to  miD«raUy  (brat (iiaea  fub- 
ftantta  are  found  evidently  oilyt  fucb  at  all  buomeaa: 
but  we  at  the  fatne  time  eao  prove,  and  aH  the  obfer- 
vatioiia  of  natural  hklory  prove,  that  ibefe  oily  fub- 
ftaneea  are  only  accidentally  within  the  earth,  and  that 
they  proceed  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  bodici  which 
have  been  buried  in  the  earth  by  fume  of  tbofc  great 
rrvolutiona  which  have  Itappeocd  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  forface  of  our  globe.  Alfo  in  d^ompofing 
feveral  vegetable*  and  animals,  falts  arc  obtained  ; fu^ 
aa  common  lalt,  Glaubei’s  fait,  and  others,  which  con- 
tain nothing  oily,  and  which  are  cooferjueally  matiett 
evidently  miaeral.  But,  o*  the  other  fide,  we  are  cer*- 
tain  that  tbefe  mineral  falts  arc  extraneous  to  the  ani- 
ixfalt  and  vegetable*  in  which  they  are  found  ; that 
they  arc  only  introduced  into  ihefc  living  bodies,  be- 
caufe  they  happen  to  be  mixed  with  the  mailers  which 
have  been  applied  to  them  as  aliments,  and  tliat  they 
ought  not  to  be  numbered  amoogft  their  principles. 
The  proof  of  this  is,  that  not  only  tlw  quantity  of 
thtfe  mineral  falts  is  not  uniform  in  animal*  and  vege- 
tables } bot  alfo,  that  not  a porticleof  fucb  (alts  is  con- 
tained in  fomc  plant*  and  animals  equally  ftioug  and 
healthy,  and  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  thofe  la  which  ihef* 
fah*  have  generally  been  «^>(etved. 

In  the  fecond  (4ace,  we  obferve,  that  oils  do  oojy 
cxift  in  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables  an  J ani- 
mals J that  ii,  in  ihofc  of  their  piinciple*  which  enter 
fmmcdlately  into  their  compofition,  wlien  thofe  prin- 
ciples have  not  been  altered  by  further decom^fitiojw, 
and  confcquenily  when  they  ttill  preferve  tbeir  animal 
or  vegetable  eharaaert  for  by  a aatura)  puticfaflion 
continoed  during  a long  lime,  or  by  cft«mcal  opera- 
tioHS,  not  only  the  materials  of  which  animal  and  ve- 
getable bodies  arc  formed  may  be  deprived  entirely  of 
oil,  but  alfo  this  oil  may  ilfelf  be  entirely  dellroyrd  or 
decompofed.  Thefe  fubftances  in  that  ftate  contain 
nothing  by  which  they  can  be  diftinguiflied  from  mi- 
Dcrah.  The  eartht,  for  example,  of  vegetable*  sad 
animals,  when  they  arc  deprived,  by  a fufTicieot  calci- 
nation of  all  inflammable  matter,  have  been  thought 
to  becotre  entirely  flarilar  to  the  calcareo’.is  and  aigil- 
iaccous  earth*  found  within  llie  globe,  and  which  may 
be  coufKlcred  a*  mineral  fubflancci,  ^though  probably 
they  have  been  formerly  a part  of  animal  and  vrgstable 
bodies.  Sec  Boxes. 

Hence  vre  cooclode,  that,  when  w«  confider  natural 
bodies  in  a chemical  view,  we  ought  to  divide  them 
into  two  great  dalles.  Tlic  firft  d*fs  is  of  fubflances 
inanimate,  unorgaoired,  *nd  the  principles  of  which 
have  a degree  of  limplicity  which  is  tfleiuial  to  them  : 
thefe  are  minerals.  Tlie  other  dafi  ci'ninins  all  tlv»fs 
bodies  which  not  only  have  been  diflinfUy  or^nifed, 
bnt  which  alfo  contaio  an  oily  matter,  which  is  no 
viherr  to  he  found  in  fubflaoces  which  have  pU  m^e 
part  of  animate  bodies,  and  which,  by  combiniug  with 
all  the  other  principles  of  thefe  animate  bodies,  dillin- 
guiihcs  thefe  piinciples  from  thofe  of  minerals  by  a 
kfs  degree  of  fimphdty.  This  fecond  cUfs  contain* 
vegetables  aod  animals.  We  ought  alfo  to  xemor^, 
that  the  oil  contained  in  vegetawe  and  animal  fub- 
fUnces,  renders  them  fufcepliblc  of  fcrtncntalioo.  pro- 
perly fo  called,  which  capaoc  by  any  means  uke  place 
SI  Stay  aincral. 


We  lhall  now  proceed  to  examine,  if,  by  cumpanag  Klngdam* 
the  principle!  (Gained  in  the  dccooipolition  of  vege-  II 
table*  with  thofe  obtained  in  the  decumpofiiioa  of  ani« 
maU,  wc  can  fend  fome  elTmtial  ebander  by  which  ’ ^ 

thefe  two  kingdoms  naay  be  chemically  dtlUnguifhed, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  feci  that  both  of  them 
may  be  dtltioguiihed  from  (uincral*.  Fiomexperiracnts 
WT  indeed  leaf  n,  that  the  principles  of  vegetable^  differ 
evidently  enough  from  thofe  uf  animals;  that  in  ge« 
acral  the  lalwe  principles  of  tise  fortner  are  acid,  and 
are  transfurinablc  in  great  mrafurr  into  fixed  alkali  by 
incmeratioo,  while  the  principle  of  the  iMCer  arevola^ 
tile  tlkalis,  or  eaGl^  changeable  into  thefe ; that  vege- 
tsiblc*  arc  much  farther  removed  from  putrcfaClioca 
than  anlouhi ; lalkly,  that  oils  truly  animal  have  a cha-^ 
ra^r  differeat  from  vegetable  oils,  and  are  in  general 
more  attenuated,  or  at  le::-f  moredirpofed  to  ^ atte- 
■uatedand  volatilifcJ.  But  wc  rauli  at  the  Came  time 
confefs,  that  tbrfe  difiemces  are  not  clear  and  dcci- 
five,  like  thofe  betwixt  thefe  two  kingdoras  and  the 
mineral  kingdom;  for  wc  do  nut  find  any  clTentlal  pun- 
ciplc,  either  in  animals  or  ia  vegetables,  wluch  is  not 
alfo  to  be  found  in  tlie  other,  lo  f>mc  plants,  chiefly 
the  cruciform,  as  miKh  volatile  alkali,  as  litile  lixed  al- 
kali, and  aa  much  dirpufition  to  putrify,  are  found  a«. 
in  animal-nutters  ; and  tliencc  wc  conclude,  that  if 
thefe  two  great  clafTet  of  natutal  bodies  differ  chemi- 
cally from  each  oilwr,  this  difference  proceeds  only 
from  the  quantltie*  or  propurtioui  of  their  fcvcral  pria- 
ci|^rB  and  properties,  and  not  from  a.ay  thing  didioct 
and  peculiar  ; nor  is  it  fl  ntUr  to  the  manner  la  which, 
both  vegetable  aud  animal  fubftances  differ  from  mini- 
rab,  namely,  by  contatiiing  an  oil,  and  poffeffing  a fer- 
turntable  quality.  Befldes.  the  degrees  of  the  dtemi- 
cal  difTerences  betwixt  thefe  three  great  cUffes  cf  na- 
tural bodies  are  found  to  be  the  fame,  in  whatever  nun- 
ner  we  coiiflder  them  or  compare  them  together.  See 
CHeMiSTXV,/.r^. 

KINGHORN,  a parliament  town  in  the  county  of 
Fife  in  Scotland,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  dirc<^ly  oppo* 
lite  toXcith.  flert  U a manufa^fuic  of  thread  ikock- 
iflgs  knit  by  the  women  { the  men,  being  chiefly  ma- 
riner*, are  employed  in  coafting  Qiipi,  In  the  6lh- 
cry,  or  the  paffage-boats  from  hence  to  Ixitli,  from 
whicli  tlie  town  of  KingKom  derive*  tMnrider^ble  ad« 
vanttgf.  'I'hia  place  give*  a fecond  title  la  the  eaH  of 
Strathmore. 

KINGSBRIOCE,  a town  of  Devoolhlre,  217  mile* 
from  London.  It  i*  a pretty  place,  with  a harbour  for 
boat*,  a free  fchool,  a market,  and  a fair*  This  is  a 
chapel  of  cafe  to  Cbefton,  and  ba*  a bridge  over  the 
Salcomb  to  Dudbrouk. 

K.INGSCLKRE,  apleafant  town  ofHaBpfhire,  ft- 
taaled  on  the  Oxford  road  from  Baflogftoke.  It  I* 

56  mile*  from  London,,  and  sras  ooce  the  feat  of  the 
Saxon  kinga.  It  ha*  a market  and  two  fairs. 

KlNGSFEHRY,  in  Rent,  the  common  way  from, 
the  main  land  into  the  ifl«*iif  Shepey;  where  a cable  of 
about  140  falhocn  in  length,  faftened  at  each  end  a- 
crois  the  water,  fervei  to  get  the  boat  over  by  hand* 

For  the  matatenance  of  this  frrry  and  keeping  up  tlie 
highway  leading  to  il  through  the  marfhes  fur  above 
one  mile  m length,  and  for  fupportiDg  a wall  agalnll 
tbefea,  the  Und-occttpier*  tax  .thcmfcivc*  yearly  one 
peony  ftr  901  for  6eih  Aarfli-U^  asd  qdc  peony  ioC'  ^ 

1 ««r/ 
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(very  !•  tent  of  filt  marih-bnd.  Here  it  a houfe  for 
*“  » the  feiTj'  keeper,  who  is  obliged  to  tow’  all  trarellera 

over  frte,  except  oo  thefc  four  days,  viz.  Palm  Mon- 
day, Whit*  Monday,  St  JamesVday,  aod  Michaelcnaa- 
day,  when  a Korfeman  pays  two-pence  and  a fo  >(nun 
•ne  penny.  Dot  on  Sunday,  or  after  eight  o'clock  at 
sight,  the  ferry  keeper  defflaods  Gs -pence  of  every 
horfemao,  and  two  pence  of  every  footman,  whether 
flrsnger*  or  the  laDd-occupiers. 

KINGSTON  uroM  Tmamss,  a town  of  Sorry  io 
England,  Gtuated  13  miles  from  London.  It  takes 
its  name  from  havinf  been  the  refideoce  of  many  of 
oor  Saxon  kings,  fome  of  whom  were  crowned  here 
•n  a Hage  in  the  market-place.  It  has  a wooden  bridge 
of  zo  arches  over  the  Thames,  which  is  navigable  here 
by  barges.  There  is  another  bridge  here  of  buck,  over 
a ttrcsro  that  comes  from-  a ifKlng  in  a cellar  four 
tnilct  above  the  town,  and  forms  fuch  a brook  m to 
drive  two  mills  not  above  a bow-Giut  from  it  and  (com 
•uch  other.  It  j's  gerwralty  the  place  for  the  fummer- 
■ilLzes  of  this  county,  there  being  « gallowa  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  it.  It  is  a populous, 
triding,  well-built  town,  and  »n  the  reigns  of  King 
Edwa^  II.  and  III.  fent  members  to  psidiament.  It 
has  a free-fehooi;  an  aims  Lotifc  built  in  1670  for  fix 
men  and  fix  women,  and  endowed  with  lands  to  the 
value  of  >'o!.  a year  ; and  a charity  fchuol  for  30  boys, 
who  are  all  chithed.  -Here  is  a l^pacioui  church  with 
eight  bcUj.  adjoining  to  which,  on  the  north  fide,  was 
formerly  a chaptl  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  in  which  were 
the  pidurea  of  three  of  the  Sixon  kings  that  were 
-Orowned  here,  and  alfo  that  of  Kina  John,  who  gave 
the  iDhabitaniB  of  tins  town  their  IttG  charter  of  incor- 
poration. But  theft  were  all  dctlruyed  by  the  fall  of 
Uiis  chapel  iu  1730.  .Here  is  a good  market  for  corn, 
Ire.  and  tluce- fairs, 

Kisa^ifotf  uf>cn  UuUt  a town  in  the  call  riding  of 
■ YorkGiire,  j miles  from  London.  Its  common  name 
is /imply  //i»//.  It  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  n- 
-vers  Hull  and  Humber,  and  near  the  place  where 
the  latter  opens  into  the  German  Ocean.  It  lies  fo 
low,  that  by  cutting  the  banks  of  the  Humber  the 
COUMrv  may  br  laid  under  water  for  6ve  miles  round. 
Towards  the  land  it  is  defended  by  a wall  and  a ditch, 
with  the  farther  lortiGcftlion  of  a caflic,  a citadel,  and 
a block  houfe.  A dock  was  begun  here,  but  after 
great  cxpeii<‘e  left  unG'-iOied.— -A  new  cut  has  been 
Ulely  made  to  Hull  by  Wiighton.  'Hie  town  is  large 
and  populous,  conraining  two  churches,  fevcral  mcct- 
ing-houfes,  a free-fchool,  a charity  fchool,  and  iomc 
hofpitals.  Among  the  latter  is  one  called  Trinuj 
hoy/ft  in  which  arc  maintained  many  diflrcfTed  feamen, 
both  of  Hull  and  other  placet,  that  are  members  of 
ita  port.  It  is  governed  by  11  cider  brethren  and  fix 
alTillantst  out  of  the  former  aj^e  cHofen  annually  two 
wardens,  and  out  of  the  younger  brethren  two  ftew- 
ard>  ; they  determine  qurfllons  between  mailers  and  fca-' 
witn,  and  * lhcr  fea  malteis.  A handfomc  inGrmary 
has  lately  been  ert^ed  without  the  town  to  the  north. 
Here  are  alfo  an  exchange  aod  a cullom- houfe,  and 
ever  the  Hull  a Gone  bridge  conGfting  of  14  arclws. 
A go«*d  hatbuur  was  made  here  by  Richard  II.*  This 
lown  has  not  only  the  mod  conGderable  inland  traffic 
* xjf  any  port  in  the  north  of  England,  but  a foreign 
giadc  fuperior  to  any  in  the  kingdomi  excepting  the 


porta  of  London,  Bnftol,  Liverpool,  aod  TarmovtlL  KT''g!l<«u 
By  means  of  the  many  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the  ' v "" 
Humber,  it  trades  to  alnauil  every  part  of  Vorklhire, 
as  well  as  to  Lincoloihire,  NotlinghamGurc,  St-ilTord- 
fhire,  Derbyshire, -and  Chedwre  t the  coinaiodities  of 
which  counties  are  brought  hither,  aud  capurted  to 
Holland,  Hamburgh,  Trance,  Spain,  the  Baltic,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  In  return  for  thofe.  are  im- 
ported iron,  coppo,  hemp,  flax,  canvas,  Ruffia  llaca 
and  yarn,  beGdes  wine,  oil,  fniit,  aud  other  articles. 

Such  quantities  or  com  are  alfo  brought  hither  by  the 
navigable  riveis,  that  Hull  exports  more  of  this  com- 
oiodity  than  London.  'I’hc  trade  of  Hull  with  Lon- 
don, patiiculatly  for  corn,  lead,  aod  butter,  and  witk 
Holland  and  Fiance,  in  times  of  peace,  for  thofe  com- 
modities, as  well  a«  for  cloth,  kerlcys,  and  other  mann- 
faAures  Yorkshire,  is  fu  coofidctatde  as  10  eaipluy 
not  only  lingle  vcScls,  but  fleets ; the  Hull  fleets  to 
London  being  generally  from  50  to  do  fail,  and  in 
lime  of  war  frequently  100  fail  or  upwards.  The 
mayor  of  Hull  has  two  fwoidl,  one  given  by  King 
Richard  11.  the  other  by  Henry  Vlll.  but  only  one 
is  borne  before  him  at  s time ; alfo  a cap  of  mainte- 
nance, and  an  oar  of  lignum  viue  as  a badge  of  hisad- 
mtrdty  jurifdidion  within  the  limits  of  tlic  Humber. 

This  town  gave  title  of  eail  to  Rt<bert  Pierpuiat  <*f 
Holme  Picrpoint,  vifeount  Newark,  created  in  the 
4th  of  Chailcs  I.  Being  unfottunaiely  flain  in  crolfing 
the  Humber  in  1643,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Htory,  created  marquis  of  Dorchctlcr  in  1645,  orjy 
for  Hie;  who  dying 'in  i6>*o,  without  male  i^uc,  was 
fucceeded  in  the  earldom  by  Robert,  graudfun  of  hia 
younger  brother  Wiliam  Picrpoint  of  ThorcA>y  ; who 
dying  unmanled  in  t6Hi,  left  this  honour  to  WiUiani 
his  I'Tuthcr  and  heir  ; and  he  alfo  dying  without  iifue 
in  l6po,  it  defeended  to  his  brother  Evelyn,  who  wai 
further  advanced  to  tlic  honours  of  marquis  of  Dor- 
chcllcr  in  1706  and  duke  of  Kingflon  in  1713;  and 
dying  in  1723  was  fucceeded  by  his  giatidfon  Evelyn 
Itll  duke  of  Kingiion,  who  died  is  1 773,  and  the  title 
became  extind. 

Kingston,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Lem  <er  and  capital  of  King's  ctMantT.  W,  L >og.  7* 
ao.  N.  Lat.  53  15.  It  is  otherwife  called  PhJtU* 

Tovjn. 

Kingston,  a t-^wn  of  Jamaica,  feated  on  the  north  Gdc 
of  the  bay  of  Port  Royal.  It  wa«  f lunded  in  the  year 
l6vt,  when  (he  repeated  deUdations  by  earthquake  and 
Gre  bad  driven  the  inhabitants  from  Port-R,>ya{.  It 
extends  a mile  from  north  la  fouib,  aiidab«mt  as  much 
from  caG  to  well,  on  the  harbour;  It  contains  about 
3000  houfes,  bcGdca  negru-houfet  and  warchoufea. 

Ttic  number  of  white  inhahitaiitf  is  about  8000  ; of 
free  people,  of  colour,  i$oo;  and  of  Gaves.  about 
14,000.  It  is  the  county-town,  where  tbe  aduct  are  held, 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  Odwiber,  and  lill  about 
a fortnight.  It  it  a place  ofgt^ud  trade;  aud  Is  muck 
reforted  to  by  merchants  and  feamen,  becaute  mull  of 
the  (hips  come  to  load  and  unload  their  cargoes  litre. 

W.  Long.  7G.  32.  N Lat  17.4G. 

KINO  I ON,  or  Kynx-tom,  a pretty  Urge  town  is 
Hcrefordlhire,  146  miles  iruoi  London.  It  is  Gtu;t- 
ted  on  the  river  Arrow,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
clothiers,  who  drive  a coiiGderable  trade  in  narrow 
doth.  It  has  s charity-licbou],  a maikct,  and  three 
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Iklri.  market!  on  Wednefd^y  !>«rore  Eaftcr, 

Whltfontide,  and  Cbrift.Tia»,  are  fo  cmiAi«rable  for 
c»)ro,  cattle,  leather,  home  made  lioen  and  woollen  cloth, 
anJ  all  fortt  of  profifion»,  that  they  aie  more  like 
fairs. 


KINNOR,  orC»iia*io«.  Set  Chinmoa. 

KINO,  in  the  materia  medica.  a gntn  refin.  Tltis 
dru,t  firft  recommended  to  the  attention  of  medf- 
C*1  pra^ilinnen  hy  Di  I’«»thergill,  a«  beinif  a very  ufe* 
ful  ve$t<tablc  aflnngent  | and  in  the  harHls  of  other 
practitioners  it  haa  l>een  fo  far  found  to  anfvrer  the  cha- 
r*dkcr  he  gave  of  it,  that  it  ii  now  in  very  common 
ufe.  It  ha5  a conhderahle  refcmblance  to  the  catechu} 
b it  is  much  more  of  a refinoui  nature,  and  of  a Icfs 
firm  texture  : it  is  a!fo  redder  and  more  aliringent  5 
its  wa^err  folution  more  decomp  vrable  by  acids;  and 
its  ink  left  perman**nt.  Its  olouring  and  allfingeitt 
ira»ter  ?re  more  p-rfcClly  taken  up  by  fpirit  than  by 
water,  though  water  readily  enough  rxtrscls  a con* 
fiJerable  fivire  oi  K»’h.  It  is  ufed  as  an  aUnngent  in 
dtatrKoea,  lucmorrhagies,  Jfer.  In  proof-fpirit  it  forms 
an  eleifsnr  tinware;  and  it  *s  a principal  ingredient  in 
the  ptlvii  Jiypttats.  and  fome  other  officinal  com poh 
tioT-s. 


KIMROSS,  the  county-town  of  ]Cinro«(hire  in  Scot 
land,  fi  inted  in  W.  Long.  j.  7.  N.  1-ai.  56.  15.  on 
the  wed  fide  of  Lochlevcn,  a fielh  watcr  lake  about  10 
miles  in  compsfs,  abounding  with  pike,  trout,  perch, 
and  water  fowl.  The  manu^BCturts  are  linen  and  I'omc 
cutlery  «*arc  Tlic  houfc  of  Klnrofi-,  an  elegant  an 
cient  tlru^ure,  haivls  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town. 
Kinrofs  fends  a member  to  parliament  hy  turni  with 
Clackmannan.  In  the  lake  are  two  idauds ; on  one 
of  which  appear  the  ruins  of  a priory,  hcrctofurc  pof- 
iknVd  by  the  Ciildecas  the  other  is  farooua  for  ibe 
caftle  in  which  Qtteen  Mary  was  imprifoucd  by  her  re- 
hellions  fnbje:da 

KINS  A LE,  a town  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ire- 
land, fitiuted  ai  the  mouth  uf  the  river  Ban  t»r  Ban- 
don,  156  mllrs  from  Dublin.  It  is  reckoned  the  third 
town  in  the  kin 'dom,  and  inferior  oidyloCork  in 
point  of  trade.  It  Is  neat,  well  built,  aud  wealthy  ; 
n governed  by  a fovereign  anl  recorder,  and  returns 
two  member!  to  parliament. 'patronage  in  the  South- 
well  family.  It  is  defended  by  a Arong  fort  built  by 
king  Charles  11.  called  Chcrla'i  Fcri  ; and  on  the  op- 
pofite  fborc  there  ire  two  well  built  villages,  called 
C«vt  Stilly.  In  the  town  arrd  liberties  are  6 pa- 
rilhes,  30  ploQgh-lands,  and  therein  6846  acres.  The 
barracks  b^d  1 2 companies  of  foot,  belides  a regiment 
at  Charles*!  fort.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a good 
market  honfe,  and  near  it  a firon^  built  prifon;  and  there 
are  fcattered  op  and  down  the  rums  of  feveral  monallcries 
and  religiotu  houies,  !t  has  two  fairs.  In  lime  of  war 
Kinfale  is  a place  of  ranch  biifincfs,  bring  then  fre- 
quented by  ri<^  homeward  bound  Aee:s  and  (hip«  of 
war,  for  which  reafon  mo'l  of  the  houfesare  then  lef 
at  dooble  rents.  The  harbour  is  very  commodious, 
aad  perfe^ly  fecurc ; fo  large  that  the  Engliih  and 
Dutch  Smyrna  flens  have  anchored  in  it  at  the  fame 
time.  There  is  a dock  and  yard  for  repairing  ihipH  of 
war,  and  a crane  and  gun  wharf  for  landing  and  Ship- 
ping heavy  artrQery.  Ships  may  fail  into  or  «it  of  this 
kar^tn^  kotplog  to  the  middle  of  the  chaonel,  with 

a. 


the  utmoft  fafrty.  Wltliln  the  haven  on  tke  well  fide  KlnUr#'  w 

lies  a great  Ihclf,  which  ihuots  a great  way  off  from  „ 

the  land;  but  leaves  an  ample  paffat;e  by  the  fide  of  it, 

in  which,  as  in  all  the  reft  of  the  harbour,  it  is  many 

fathoms  deep.  Lord  Kmfile  has  the  ancient  privilege 

of  keeping  l.it  hat  on  in  the  king's  prefence.  Kinf^e 

gives  the  title  of  l,iron  to  the  very  ancient  family  of 

Coiircy,  lineally  defeended  from  J-din  d«  Caurcy  card 

of  Ulder,  who  from  him  luive  the  peivlleife  to  be  co* 

vered  in  the  prefence  uf  the  king  of  EnglaiKl. 

KINl'DKE,  a royal  borough  of  AbcrJeenfhire  io* 

Scudand,  fiiHated  on  the  river  Don,  in  W.  Long-  3 
N Lai.  57.  38.  It  gives  the  title  of  tori  to  a branch 
of  the  noble  family  of  Keith,  but  in  other  refpeAs  is 
incmfiderable. 

KINTYRE.  SeeCsHTias. 

KlOF,  or  Kinw,  a confiderable  town  r>f  Poland,  » 
and  capital  of  the  IJkrain  in  the  palatinate  of  the  fsrae 
name,  with  an  aicbbilhop's  fee  and  a catlle.  It  be^ 
longs  to  Ruffia.  and  carries  on  a coiifidtrable  trade. 

It  ia  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and  feated 
oa  the  river  N eper,  in  £.  Long.  31.  51.  N.  Lat  5*» 

12. 

KIPPING  (Henry),  in  I^tin  Kippingiujf  a lesrov 
ed  Cierroan  Lutheran  born  at  Bolluck  { where,  after 
having  received  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  he  waa 
met  by  fome  f:>ldicrt  who  preffed  him  into  the  fcrvice* 

This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  following  his  ftu- 
dies.  One  day  while  he  was  upon  duty,  hohiing  his 
muf^et  in  one  hand  and  the  poet  S;atiu.4  in  the  other, 
a Swedilh  counfeltor,  who  perceived  him  in  that  attw 
lude,  came  up  to  him.  entered  into  difoturfe  with  him, 
and  then  taking  him  to  hishoufe  made  him  his  librartao^ 
and  procured  him  the  undcr-redlornilp  of  the  college 
ot  Bremen,  where  he  died  in  He  wrote  many 

woiks  ia  Latin;  the  priticipil  of  wfiich  are,  1.  A 
trcatiic  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Romans,  i.  Ano> 
thcr  on  the  works  of  Cteattou.  3.  Several  differiatiooa 
00  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  fire. 

KIRCH  (Chridian  Frederic),  of  Berlin,  a celebra- 
ted altronomer,  was  born  at  Guben  in  1694,  sod  ac- 
quired great  reputation  in  tl  c obferraturics  of  Daot* 
xic  and  Berlin.  G^>dfrey  Kirch  his  father,  and  Mary 
his  mother,  acquired  coDfiderable  reputation  by  their 
afieoDomical  obfcrvaiions.  This  famdy  correrponded 
with  all  the  learned  focletiet  of  Europe,  and  their 
aAmnomicsl  works  are  in  high  repute. 

KIRCHER  ( Athanafion),  a famoiia  philofopher 
and  matlwmavician,  was  born  at  Fulde  in  i6oii  In 
1 61 8 be  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuiis,  and 
taught  pbilofophy,  mathemsiics,  the  Hebrew  and 
'Syriac  languages,  tn  the  univerfity  of  Wirtfburg,  with 
great  applanfe  tiU  the  yeat  1631.  He  went  ti  France 
on  account  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Swedea 
in  Franconia,  and  lived  fome  time  at  Avignon.  He 
was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  ma- 
thcmaiics  in  the  Roman  college,  coUc^cd  a rich  ca- 
binet of  machines  and  antiquities,  and  died  in  i68o.-~ 

The  quantity  of  his  works  is  immenfr,  amounting  to  * 
a 2 voU  in  folio,  .11  in  qiurto,  and  3 in  8vo ; enough 
to  employ  a man  for  a great  part  of  bis  life  cveo  to 
tranfcribc  them  Moil  of  them  are  rather  curious  thao 
ufefuls  many  of  them  vifionary  and  fiincihil;  and  sf 
they  art  not  always  accompaoied  with  ibe  greateft  ca- 
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•Iirimmn  tU^oe^  aod  pfectliM*  the  rctder,  it  it  preTaaicd,  «riH 
Kukby,  tftofiifbed.  The  prineipal  of  his  works  arc,  i. 

’ Fr^vjtonti  i.  PrimuLc  gnomomc*  eatcfiric^ 

5.  Jlrs  magrui  Itu'u  xmhr^t^  4.  Mufurpa  M^rfalis, 
j.  OMi/cm  PomphiliUt  6.  OtJipuj  AC^rpftiuui,  foor 
vuhiinen»  folio.  7.  Jtmerarium  c.\tatunm.  8-  OhrB/au 
JEupiianuSt  in  four  volomct,  folio.  9.  MunJuj  fuk^ 
\crranens.  I O.  China  Uh^rata, 

KIRCHMAN  (Jf>hn),  tii  cmincoi  German  divine* 
wse  born  st  L.ubcc  in  1575-  He  ilndicd  in  fever*} 
|]^acet  of  Germany  ; in  war  made  profefFor  of 

poetry  *t  Roftock*  and  in  i6ij  redor  of  the  uni- 
verfiry  at  Ltibec  He  excrclied  this  Istf  employment 
« with  an  extraordinary  application  dutinj^  the  reft  of 

his  life,  and  died  in  *643.  He  w’rote  fcvcral  works ; 
the  mi  ft  efteemrd  of  which  are,  *•  De  fxmertbu$  Ro’ 
men^f'xm.  2.  De  amniKj  lUrr ^ngularu. 

KTRIATHAIM,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  towns 
built  by  the  Raibcnitci;  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of 
ReuSeti  ( j'lftius,  xtii.),  li  miles  to  the  weft  of  Midaba. 
*!T)ie  «mcie>it  reOdence  of  the  giants  called  Kmm, 

KIKIATH  Asa^.  See  Hcbrom. 

KtniAnH  ■ Baal,  or  Cariath  ■ had,  called  alfo  Ki- 
rituh  jtiiritn,  “ the  ctcy  the  woods  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Gibeonitei  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah, nine  miles  from  AcHa.  in  the  road  to  XMofpolis. 
It  was  alfo  caDed  Baala  (Joftma).  The  ark  the 
covenant,  after  its  recovery  from  the  Phtliftincs,  ftood 
iin  fonie  time  in  this  city  ( l Sam.  vii). 

KIRK,  a Saxon  term,  ftgnifying  the  lame  with 
church. 

h'rns-SeJFom,  the  name  of  a pttty  eccleftaftical  ju- 
dicatory iu  Scotland.  Ea^'h  partih,  according  to  its 
extent,  is  divided  into  frvcral  particular  diftrifis  ; 
every  one  of  which  ba^  its  own  elder  and  deacon  to 
Ovexfee  it.  A confiftory  of  the  miniftcr*,  elders,  and 
deacons  of  a parifh,  form  a kirk-frffion.— Thele  meet 
WDce  a week,  the  minifter  being  their  moderator,  but 
without  a negative  voice.  It  regnUtes  nutters  rela- 
ting to  public  worfhip,  elections,  catecliiftng.,  wlfiia- 
tiorit,  &c.  It  judges  in  matters  of  Itfs  fcandai  i but 
greater,  as  adultery,  are  left  to  the  prelbytery ; and 
in  all  cafes  an  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  prribytery. 
Kirk-feftions  luve  iikcwiic  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
poor’s  funds. 

KIKKALDY*  a town  of  the  county  of  Tifc  in 
ScctUnd,  two  miles  to  the  n*.rth-eaft  of  Kinghorn. 
It  is  a royal  bnrotizb,  the  feat  of  a prdbytery,  and 
gives  the  title  of  haran  to  die  carl  of  McWill.  The 
town  is  pop-jlous,  well  buiU.  and  extends  a mile  in 
length  from  eaH  to  w eft,  enjoying  a tolerable  (hare  of 
trade  h)’  exporting  its  own  produce  and  manufadures 
of  emit,  coal,  linen,  and  bk.  W.  EtMig.  3.  o.  N. 
Eat.  56.  8, 

KIRK.BY  Lonsdale,  a town  of  Weftmoreland, 
syj  miles  from  Lon<km.  It  is  a large  place,  with  a 
woollen  manufsdory,  and  a market  on  Tueiday.  It 
Las  a free  fchoid  well  endowed,  with  three  prefenta- 
tions  to  Chiift's  college  Cambridge,  it  has  a large 
church,  and  a good  ftotie  bridge  d three  arches  over 
the  Lon.  From  its  churchyard  and  the  banks  of  the 
river,  there  is  a very  fine  profped  of  the  mountain* 
.at  a^  vaft  diftance,  as  urcll  as  of  the  coorfe  of  the  ri- 
ver, which  abounds  with  faimon,  trout,  flee,  and  pro- 
viTkcn*  of  all  forts  arc  very  cheap  licrc, 
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iCiuar^Sitnmt  or  AspAsw^r-Ciwi,  a towa  of 
Weftmoreland,  257  natlea  from  London,  llaoda  on  the 
river  £dea  aegr  &dbergh  and  Aigartb.  The  church 
is  a large  building  with  a lofty  tower;  in  it  are  feve- 
ral  old  moiiumenif.  Here  is  a good  free  fchool  that 
has  two  exhibition*.  The  town  is  noted  for  the  ma- 
nufadory  of  yara-ftockings ; and  it  has  a nunket  and 
a fair. 

KtnnBT'Thore,  a town  of  Weftmoreland,  ftands  al* 
fo  on  the  river  Eden,  north-weft  of  Appleby,.  267  miles 
from  Lundan*  A born  of  a moofe-deer  was  found 
here  a few  year*  ftnee,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  from 
the  furface  of  tbc  earth;  and  fevcral  other  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up  or  taken  out  of  a well,  discovered 
at  the  end  of  the  town  near  the  bridge.  Below  it  are 
the  vaft  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  where  Roman  coina 
and  urn*  are  frequently  du^  up.  The  people  call  it 
Whcly-caille,  300  yards  in  length,  and  150  in 
breadth,  with  three  entrances  on  each  fide,  with  bul- 
warks before  them.  At  a little  dlftanoe  from  tlienoe 
Roman  urns  are  found  containing  bone*  and  aftica* 
The  old  military-way  run*  through  it,  called  the 
AJaidn  wap,  bccaufc  it  began  at  Maideo-caftle  m 
Slainmore  tn  Yorkfbirr,  north  riding. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  beginning  at  tbe  middle 
of  Dumfries- fhirc  in  Scotland,  makes  a coofiderable 
part  of  Galloway,  of  which  the  carls  of  Nithifdale 
were  hereditary  ftewards.  The  face  of  tbe  country 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  one  continued  heath,  pro* 
ducing  nothing  but  paftorc  for  ftieep  and  foiall  t^ck 
cattle,  which  arc  generally  fold  hi  England;  yet  theCe 
duiky  moors  are  interfe^^  with  pleabnt  valleys,  and 
adorned  with  a great  number  of  caftles  belonging  to 
private  gentlemen,  every  hnufe  being  fuirounded  with 
an  agreeable  plantation.  It  >s  watered  by  the  river 
Dee;  which,  taking  its  rife  from  the  mountains  near 
Carrick,  runs  through  a trx6  of  land  about  70  milea 
m length,  and,  entering  the  Irifh  Tea,  forms  the  har- 
bour of  Kirkcudbright,  a fmall  inconfiderable  bo- 
Tough,  admirably  fituated  for  the  fiQiery  and  other 
brxachcs  of  commerce,  which  are  ahnuft  totally  ne- 
glc^cd  through  tbc  poverty  and  indolence  of  the  ia- 
habitsnts.  'Hiere  is  no  other  town  of  aa^  confer 
qocnce  in  this  ftewarttf.  Kirkcudbright  gives  title 
of  hartn  to  the  MadcUans,  who  formerly  were  R 
powerful  family  m the  county. 

KIRKHAM,  a town  of  Laneafture,  221  miles 
from  London,  ftands  near  the  Rihble,  fix  miles  from 
the  Irtfh  fee,  in  that  part  of  the  county  called  tbe 
F'uhUlautis.  It  has  a market  and  three  fairs,  and  a 
free  fchool  well  endowed.  By  tlw  late  mlatid  naviga- 
tion, it  has  a cummunicarion  with  tbc  rivcri  Mtrfey, 
Det,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  D*rwrnt,  Severn,  fi um- 
ber, Thames,  Avon,  fee.  which  navigation,  including 
its  windings,  extends  above  ^oo  rr^Heii.  in  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Nottingham.  York,  Weftmoreland,  Chef- 
IcT,  W..rwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worccflcr,  flee. 

KIRKOSWALD,  a town  of  Cumberland  on  the 
Eden,  291  miles  bum  London.  It  bad  formerly  a caflle^ 
which  was  demolilhed  above  loo  years  ago.  It  luw  a 
market  and  two  fairs,  its  church  is  a very  irregular 
old  building;  and  the  bclfrry  is  placed  diftant  bom 
tbe  chiifsh  on  the  top  of  an  hill,  that  the  foinui  of 
the  bells  might  be  more  cafily  heard  by  the  cheumja- 
ctul  villages. 
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KIRKWALI^,  the  capital  of  the  Orkney*,  fiiita- 
'ted  in  the  iiland  of  Pomonst  inW.  o.  25.  N.  Lat, 
^Ist.  25.  It  i«  hiiilt  upon  an  inlet  of  the  fra  near  the 
middle  of  the  idandy  baring  a very  fafe  road  and  har> 
hour  for  (hipping.  }t  ia  a royal  boroughy  guverntd 
by  a provoft*  four  bailiff*,  and  a common-council,  ll 
was  formerly  pofTefTed  by  tire  Norwegian*,  who  be- 
flowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Crueowaca.  From  king 
Jamealll.  of^icotland  they  obtained  a new  charter 
empowering  them  to  ele£t  tbeir  own  magiftrale*  year, 
ly,  to  hold  berough-enurti,  arreil,  imprtfon,  make 
UwB  and  ordinance*  for  the  right  government  of  the 
town  i to  lave  a weekly  market,  and  three  faipt  an- 
nually at  certain  fixed  term*  : he  moreover  granted 
to  them  fome  land*  adjoiuiitg  to  the  town,  with 
the  cuftomi  and  (bore-due*,  the  power  of  a pit  and 
gallow*,  and  exempted  them  from  the  eapcnce  of 
fending  commif&ouer*  to  pailiament.  Thi*  charter 
hai  been  confirmed  by  fucctcding  monarcha.  At  pie* 
fent  Kirkwall  i*tb<  feat  ofjuftice,  where  the  Reward, 
(herifT,  and  commiffary,  hoU  their  fevcral  courts  of  ju* 
rifdiAson  : Here  i*  likcu-ife  a public  giammar-fchool, 
endowed  with  a competent  falar)*  for  the  mailer.  I'he 
(own  coofilU  of  one  narrow  ftrect  about  a mile  In 
length;  the  houfea  are  chiefly  covered  with  (late, 
though  not  at  all  renarkablc  for  neatuef*  and  conve- 
nience. — The  principal  edifice*  are  the  cathedral 
ehurch  and  the  bilhop's  palace.  The  former,  called 
Si  Alaj^nuif  from  Magnus  king  of  Norway,  the  fup- 
pofed  founder  of  the  town,  is  a large  Gothic  flruc- 
turc:  the  roof  i*  fupported  by  14  pillar*  on  each 
Cdc,  and  the  fpire  i*  built  upon  four  large  column*. 
The  gate*  are  d^tirated  with  a kind  of  Mofalc  work, 
of  red  and  white  (lone*  eieganily  carved  and  dowered. 
By  tlie  ruins  of  the  king’*  callle  or  citadd,  it  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  a flrong  and  (lately  fortref*.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  town  there  is  a fort  of  fortifica- 
tion built  by  the  Knglifh  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. It  i«  futrounded  with  a ditcb  and  rampart, 
and  dill  mounted  with  (bme  cannon  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour. 

KIRSi'ENlUS  (Peter),  profe(Tor  of  pliyfic  at 
X.Tpf*l,  and  phylician-extraotdinary  to  the  queen  of 
bweden,  was  boro  at  BrcQaw*)n  1577.  He  ftudied 
Greek,  Xatln,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  natural  philofophy, 
anatomy,  botany,  and  other  fcicnce*.  Bciug  told  that 
a oan  could  not  dillinguiili  himfelf  in  phyfic  uiilcij* 
he  uadciHood  Avicenna,  he  applied  himfclf  to  the 
(ludy  of  Arabic;  and  uot  only  to  read  Aviceuna,  but 
alfo  Mefuc,  Rhafi*,  Abenxoar,  Abukalis,  and  Aver- 
roes.  He  vifited  Spain,  Italy,  England,  and  did 
not  return  home  from  hi*  travel*  till  after  feven  year*. 
He  wa*  chofcD  by  tlie  magitlrate*  of  Breflaw  to  have 
the  dire^ion  of  tbeii  college  and  of  their  Ibhool*.  A 
fit  of  ficknef*  having  obliged  him  to  refign  that  diffi- 
cult employment,  with  which  he  was  alfo  much  dif- 
guUcd,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  pra^icc  of 
phyfic.  and  went  with  hi*  family  into  Prylfia.  Here 
be  obtained  the  friend(hip  and  cReem  of  the  chancellor 
OxenRiem,  whom  hr  accompanied  into  Sweden  ; 
wliere  he  was  made  profriTor  ot  phyfic  in  the  univer- 
fily  of  Upial,  and  phyiiclan  to  the  queen.  He  died 
in  1640.  It  i*  faid  in  hi*  epitaph,  that  he  underRood 
26  language*.  He  wrote  many  work* ; among  which 
arc,  I . ftciuuiut  Avkemutf 
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et  Ji/SS*  etliiutt  et  it//  vfr^m  in  tranjlatutt  in 

folio.  2.*  De  v<ra  ufu  rt  aht/is  MeJiemt.  3.  Cr.rfli- 
maiica  Arahicty  folio.  4.  /W  quatuor 
ram,  tx  eodue  ^SS.  Arabun  in  folio. 

5.  i/t  Evanj[eliam  S.  Afttttbrif  ex  enlLuhne  textutmt 
ArA'Uommt  5mcr&ram,'  A'^v^iacorum,  Crdcortdn^  tA 
Eatinoeumt  in  (olio,  dec 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Otor^e  AVi'^ 
another  learned  phyfician  and  natursliil,  who 
wras  born  at  Stettin,  and  died  in  l66o;  and  alfo  wrote 
fcveral  work*  which  are  eReemcd. 

KIRTLE,  a term  ufed  for  a fliort  jacket ; alfo  for 
a quanti^  of  flax  about  a hundred  weight. 

KIRT^ON,  or  Kisrtok,  a town  of  Lincolnfhirv, 

151  mile*  from  London.  It  had  its  name  fri^pi  ita 
kirk  or  church,  which  is  truly  magnifleriil.  It  ha*  a 
market  and  two  fair*.  Th>*  place  i*  famou*  for  rhe 
pippin,  which,  when  grafted  on  it*  flock,  i*  called 
the  rtMtef,  It  give*  name*  to  it*  ijundted*,  in  which 
are  four  villages  of  the  fame  narrve.  ^ 

KISSER,  the  ancient  C<4onia  AfTuras  in  Africa, 
at  appears  from  many  infeription*  Rill  to  l>e  met  with 
in  the  place.  Here  is  a triumphal  arch  done  in  a very 
good  taRc  : there  is  alfo  a fmill  temple  of  a fqiiarc  (i- 
gure,  having  feveral  ioRruments  of  facrifice  rarAcd 
upon  it;  but  the  txecution  is  much  inferior  to  the 
difign,  which  i*  very  curious.  The  town  is  fituated 
in  tlie  kingdom  of  Tuuf*.  on  the  declivity  of  a liill, 
above  a Isrge  fertile  plain  ; which  i*  Rill  called  the 
plain  of  Sw^,  probably  from  it*  ancient  name  Af^ 

Jurat, 

KISSING,  by  way  of  falutatlon,  or  a*  a token  of 
refped,  ha*  been  pradifed  in  all  nation*.  The  Ro- 
man emperors  faliited  their  prt.nctpal  uificers  by  a klfi. 

KiRlng  the  mouth  or  the  eyes  wa*  the  ufual  compli- 
ment upon  any  promotion  or  happy  event.  Soldier* 
ki(Tcd  the  gmerai**  hand  when  hr  quitted  hi*  office. 

Fathers,  acnongll  tlie  Romans,  had  fo  much  delicacy, 
that  they  never  crr.braeed  their  wives  in  the  prcfcnce 
of  their  daughter*.  Near  nlation*  were  allow-ed  tn 
ktfii  their  female  kindred  on  the  mouth  : but  this  wa* 
done  in  order  to  know  whether  they  fmell  of  w'itie  or 
not ; becaule  the  Roman  ladies,  in  fpiic  of  a prohibi- 
tion to  tile  contrary,  were  found fometime*  to  have  made 
too  free  with  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Slaves  kclfed  their 
mailer*  hand,  who  ufed  to  bold  it  out  to  them  for 
that  purpufe.  Kiffing  was  a cuRomary  mode  of  falu- 
talioii  amongR  the  Jews,  at  tve  may  collect  from  the 
circujniUnce  of  Judas  approaching  his  Mailer  with  a 
kifs.  Relationg  ufed  to  kif*  their  kindred  when  dy- 
ing, and  when  dead;  when  dying,  out  of  .a  Rrange 
opinion  that  they  (hould  imbibe  the  departing  foul; 
and  when  dead,  by  way  of  valediilory  ceremony.  They 
even  kifTed  the  curpl'c  after  it  wa»  conveyed  to  the  pile, 
when  it  had  been  (even  or  eight  days  dead. 

KISTl,«n  Afiatic  nation,  which  extends  from  tlie 
highcR  rklgc  of  Caucafus,  along  (lie  Sundfha  rivulet*. 
According  to  Major  Rennel*,  they  arc  bounded  Mmue 
the  wcR  by  th«  little  Caharda,  to  the  call  by  the  Tar-  ^ 

tar*  and  Lefguis,  and  tn  the  foulh  by  the  l^fguis 
and  Georgian*.  He  im^inc*  they  may  be  live  people /i# 
whom  Gacrber  call*  tlie  i.e.  “mooDlaineer*,'* 

and  to  whom  he  attribates  the  following  Rrange 
Rom  :— **  When  a gueR  or  Rianger  comes  to  Icnlgc^**^ 
with  them,  one  of  the  hoR's  daughters  is  obliged  ic 
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receive  htm,  to  unfatUte  and  feed  ItUhorfe,  take  care 
of  hti  baggage,  prepare  bU  dioner,  paft  the  night  with 
him,  and  continue  at  hit  difpofal  during  hit  ftay.  At 
bi«  departure,  (he  faddles  ^ horfe  and  packa  up  hit 
baggage.  It  would  be  very  uncounly  to  refufe  any 
of  thefe  matki  of  bofpitality.*’  The  difTerent  tribea  of 
thia  relUefa  and  turbulent  nation  are  generally  at  vi< 
riance  with  each  otber,  and  with  all  their  neighboura. 
Their  dialedia  have  no  analogy  with  any  known  lan- 
guage, and  tlieir  hiftory  and  origin  are  at  prefent  ut- 
terly unknown. 

Their  diftnda,  aa  enumerated  in  Major  Retmel'i  Me- 
moir, are,  I.  Ingulhi,  about  60  milca  to  the  fouthward 
of  Mofdok,  in  the  high  mountaina  about  the  Kum- 
bclei^  3.  Endery  { and,  5.  Azai,  on  a low  ridge  be- 
tween the  Suadiha  and  lazai  rivera.  In  thdr  lerri- 
toriea  are  the  botwella.  4.  Ackioyurt,  towarda  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sundtha  and  Kuinbdei.  5.  Ardakli, 
on  the  Roihni  that  joina  the  Suodfha.  6.  Wapi,  near 
the  OiTctin  village  T(him,  towarda  the  fourceofthe 
Terek.  7.  Anguiht,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Kum- 
belci.  8.  Shalkha,  called  by  the  Rufhana  MJoi  Jim- 
9.  Tlhctflicn,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Argun 
river.  10.  AtaUii,  a fmall  di0riA  on  the  upper  |»rt 
of  the  Argun.  1 1.  Kulga,  or  DIhanti,  in  the  high 
mountaina.  1 3.  Galgai,  or  Halha,  about  the  fourcc  of 
the  Afai,  a Sundlha  rivulet.  13.  Tflubrilo,  and  Sha- 
bul,  on  the  Sundfha.  14.  Tihiihni-Kabul,  op  the 
Ro(hoi,  a Sundfiia  rivulet.  15.  Karaboulak,  a wan- 
dering ttibc,  who  have  their  little  vUlagea  about  the 
fiz  uppertooft  rivuleta  of  the  Sun(ha,  particularly  the 
Fortan.  16.  Mce(li,  Meredlhi,  GalalhVa,  and  Dnbno, 
•re  fmaD  tribea  on  the  Azai. 

The  Ingofhi,  or  6r(l  of  the  abpve  tribea,  fubmitted 
to  Rufila  in  1770.  They  are  capable  of  arming  about 
5000  men  t they  call  themfeUea  Inpifti,  Kifi'h  or  Hcdhat 
they  lire  in  villages  near  each  other,  containing  about 
30  or  30  houfea;  are  diligent  huibandmen,  and  rich 
in  cattle.  Many  of  their  villagct  have  1 ftone  tower, 
which  fervea  in  time  of  war  aa  a retreat  to  thetr  women 
»nd  children,  and  aa  a magazine  for  their  eifeda. 
Thefe  people  are  atl  armed,  and  have  the  cuftom  of 
wearing  (hiclda.— Their  religion  ia  very  Ample,  but 
has  foTDC  traces  of  Chridiantiy  : They  believe  in  one 
God,  whom  they  call  Dmile,  but  have  no  (ainta  or.  re- 
Ugioua  peifona;  they  celcbiatc  Sundav,  not  by  any  rc- 
hgioua  ccreraoDy,  but  by  rcAiog  from  labour;  they  have 
a bft  in  fpring,  and  another  in  Cummer  i they  obferve 
DO  ccremoniea  either  at  births  or  deaihi ; they  allow  of 
polygamy,  and  eat  pork.  One  kini^of  facriAce  is 
ufual  among  them ; at  certain  tiroes  a (keep  ia  killed 
by  a perfoD  who  feema  to  be  conAdeted  aa  a kind  of 
prieft,  aa  he  ia  obliged  to  live  in  a Aatc  of  celibacy. 
Hia  habitation  is  in  the  mountains,  near  an  old  Aone 
ebureb,  which  ia  (aid  to  be  adoined  with  various  Aa- 
tuea  and  inferiptiona.  Under  the  church  ia  a vault 
that  contains  certain  old  books,  which,  however,  no 
one  ever  attempts  to  approach.  Mr  GuldenAaedt  f was 
prevented  by  the  weather  from  viAliog  thlt  cburclL 

The  6tb,  7th,  and  Sth  uibca,  which  were  formerly 
tributary  to  the  Cabardean  piincea,  fubcnlited  to  Ruf- 
Aa  in  1770.  The  ptb,  Tibet Aieo,  ii  governed  by  its 
own  chiefs,  who  are  relate^  to  the  Avar- Khan.  This 
tribe  ia  fo  numerous  and  warlike,  and  baa  given  the 
piiqiant.  (b  much  upubk^  that  in  name  U ufually  girea 
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by  them  to  the  whole  KiAi  nation.  The  chief  village 
of  Tlheiihen  lies  on  the  Ar^un,  about  15  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Its  other  principal  village!  are  Had(hi- 
aul  and  langejent,  both  on  the  Sundfha. 

KIT,  in  muAc,  the  name  of  a fmaU  violin  of  fuch 
form  and  dimenfion  at  to  be  capable  of  being  carried 
in  a cafe  or  (heath  in  the  pocket.  Its  length,  mea- 
faring  from  the  eztremitica,  it  about  i6tnchea,  and 
that  of  the  bow  about  1 7.  Small  as  thia  inArument 
ia,  its  powers  are  coezteoGve  with  thofe  of  the  violin. 

Kii-Kat  duht  an  aflbeiation  of  above  30  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  diAinguifhed  merit,  formed  in  1703, 
purely  to  unite  their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  ProteAant 
luccewon  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  Their  name  was 
derived  from  ChriAopher  Kat,  a paAry-cook,  near  the 
tavern  where  they  met  in  King*s.Ar^,  WcArainAer, 
who  often  fupplied  them  with  tarts.  Old  ^acob  Too* 
foD  wai  their  bookfcllcr } and  that  family  11  in  poAeC- 
Aoo  of  a piAure  of  the  original  membcri  of  thia  fa- 
mouf  club,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer.  The  de- 
Agn  of  thefe  gentlemen  wai  to  recommend  and  cncoia- 
rage  true  loyalty  by  the  powerful  influence  of  wit  and 
humour  t and  Sir  ^muel  Garth  diAingui(bcd  himfelf 
by  the  cztempore  epigrams  he  made  on  their  toaAa, 
which  were  inferibed  on  their  drinking  gliAes. 

KITCHEN,  the  room  in  a houfe  where  the  pro- 
viAont  are  cooked. 

jirmy  KifCHt/t,  ii  a fpaoe  of  idmut  16  or  18  feet 
diameter,  with  a ditch  furroundiog  it  three  feet  wide; 
the  oppoAte  bank  of  which  fervea  aa  a feat  for  the  men 
who  drrfi  the  viAuala.  The  kitcheni  of  the  flank  com- 
panies are  contiguous  to  the  outline  of  the  camp ; and 
the  intermediate  fpace  is  generally  diAributed  equally 
for  the  remaining  kitchens  ; and  aa  each  tent  forma  a 
mefa,  each  kitchen  muA  have  ai  many  Are-placet  aa 
there  are  tenti  in  the  company. 

KiTcnKM-Garden,  a piece  of  ground  laid  out  for 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  herba,  puife,  and  other  vege- 
ublea,  ufed  in  the  kitchen. 

A kitchen-garden  ought  to  be  Atuated  on  one  Ade 
of  the  houfe,  near  the  Aabtea,  from  whence  the  dung 
may  be  eaAIy  conveyed  into  it ; and  after  having  built 
the  wall,  bofderi  (hould  be  made  under  them;  which, 
according  to  Miller,  l^bt  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet 
broad  ; upon  tbofe  bordera  expofed  to  the  foutb,  ma- 
ny forts  of  early  plants  may  be  fown  ; and  upon  thofe 
expofed  to  the  north,  you  may  have  Tome  late  crops, 
taking  cart  not  to  ^nt  any  fort  of  deep- rooting 
plants,  efpccially  beans  and  peafe,  too  near  the  fruit- 
tieea.  You  (hould  next  proceed  to  divide  tl»e  ground- 
into  quarters  ; the  bcA  Agurea  for  thefe  U a fqiiare  or 
an  oblong,  if  the  ground  will  admit  of  it ; otherwif 
they  may  be  of  that  Oitpe  which  wiQ  be  rooA  advan 
Ugeoui  to  the  ground : the  Aze  of  thcle  quartcra 
(hould  be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  garden  ; if  they 
are  too  fmall,  your  ^ound  will  be  loA  in  walks,  and 
the  quarters  being  inclofed  by  crpaliera  of  fruit-trees, 
the  plants  will  draw  up  Acn^r,  for  want  of  a more 
open  expofure.  The  walks  (hould  alfo  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  Aae  of  the  ground  : thefe  in  a fmall  garden 
(hould  be  Az  feet  broad,  but  in  1 large  one  ten ; and 
on  each  Ade  of  the  walk  there  Aiould  be  allowed  a 
border  three  or  four  feet  wide  betsreen  it  and  the 
efpalier ; and  in  thefe  borders  may  be  (bsm  fame  fmall 
iaUdi»  or  any  other  herbs  that  do  not  ukc  deep  root 
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or  centinae  long  $ but  tbcfe  quarter!  ftiould  not  be  ferred  that  pnnce  at  the  beginot^  of  the  campai^  of 
fown  or  planted  with  the  fame  crop  two  year!  togc-  17591  when  be  wm  with  him  in  Franconia*  and  in  all 

.1 — T *k«  the  cxpeditiooa  of  that  army*  till  he  waa  liftarhcd  with. 

the  troop!  under  general  4c  Fink  to  join  the  king'! 
army.  On  the  1 2tb  of  Auguft  wax  fought  the  bloody 
battle  of  Kuncrfdorf,  in  which  he  fcD.  He  attacked 
the  flank  of  the  RniBan*,  and  aiCfted  in  gaining  three 


ther.  In  one  of  thefe  quarter!,  fituated  neareft  to  the 
ftablec,  and  beft  defended  from  the  cold  wiiKla,  fliould 
be  the  bot*bedt,  for  early  eucumberi,  melon!,  &c. 
and  (0  thefe  there  (hould  be  a paflage  from  the  liable!, 
and  a gate  through  which  a fmaU  cart  may  enter. 


He  led  hii  battalion  in  the  midd  of  the  terrible  fire 
of  the  enemy'i  artillery,  agiind  the  fourth  battery* 
He  called  up  the  colouri  of  the  regiment ; and,  ta« 
king  an  enfign  by  the  arm,  led  him  on.  Here  he 
received  a ball  in  hia  left  arm  ; when,  bcine  no  looeer 
...  U..1J  l:_  a 1 Lv  1 . .9  7®. 


The  mod  important  pointi  of  general  culture  confift  batteriei.  In  thefe  .bloody  attacks  he  received  twelve 
in  well  digging  and  manuring  the  foil;  and  giving  a pro*  cootufiona  ; and  the  two  Hrft  fingers  of  hit  right  hand 
per  diflaoce  to  each  plant,  according  to  their  different  being  wounded*  be  was  forced  to  hold  his  Cword  in 
growth! ; t!  alfo  in  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds  1 the  Im.  Hi!  pod  of  major  obliged  him  to  remain 
for  which  puipofe*  you  Oiould  always  obferve  to  behind  the  ranks  | but  he  no  fooner  perceived  the 
keep  your  dung>hiUi  clear  from  them,  otherwife  their  commander  of  the  battalion  wounded  and  carried  away, 
frtdi  will  be  coaftanlly  brought  in  aod  fpread  with  than  he  inftantly  put  bimlelf  at  the  head  of  hii  troop, 
the  dung. 

kite,  in  ornithology.  Sec  Falco,  fp.  8. 

KITTIWAKE,  in  ornithology.  See  Laaui. 

KIU-hoa.  See  Pasthvnium. 

KIUN-tchiou-fou.  Sec  HAi-Nctm* 

KLEINPOVIA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  de>  able  to  hold  hU  fword  in  his  left  hand,  ^e  took* it 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynaodria  clafs  of  again  in  the  right,  and  held  it  with  the  two  lad  fingers 
plants;  and  in  the  natu:^  method  ranking  under  the  and  bis  thumb.  He  dill  palhed  forward,  and  wa» 
37th  order,  Colm9mifrr£,  Tbecalyx  is  pentaphyUous $ within  thirty  ffepi  of  the  battery,  when  his  right  leg 
the  petals  five  { the  neftarium  campanulateo  and  was  (haltered  by  the  wadding  of  one  of  the  great  guns; 
dunculsted,  containing  the  ftamioa  ; the  capfulc  is  in*  and  he  fell  from  his  horfe*  crying  to  his  men,  **  My 
flated  and  fivc-feeded.  ^ boys,  don't  abandon  your  aing."  By  the  affid- 

KLEIST  (Edward  Chridian  de),  a celebrated  ance  of  thofe  who  furrounded  him,  he  endeavoured 
German  poet*  and  a foldier  of  diffinguilhed  bnivcry,  twice  to  remount  bis  horfe ; bat  hia  (Irength  forfook 
was  bom  at  Zeblin,  in  Pomerania*  in  *7*5*.  At  him*  and  he  fainted.  He  was  ihefl  carried  behind 
nine  yeara  of  age  he  was  fent  to  purfue  his  Rudies  at  the  line ; where  a furgeon*  attempting  to  drefii  bit 
Cron  in  Poland ; and  he  aficrwawJs  ftudied  at  pant-  wound#*  wai  (hot  dead.  The  Coflacs  arriving  foon 
xick  and  Koningfberg.  Having  fioilhed  his  Rudies,  be  after*  dripped  Mr  Klcifl  naked*  and  threw  him  into 
went  to  vlfit  hi!  relation!  in  Denmark,  who  invited  a mirey  place  ; where  fome  Ruffian  bufTars  found  him 
him  to  fettle  there ; and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  in  the  night,  and  laid  him  upon  fome  draw  near  the 
to  obtain  preferment  in  the  law,  at  at  ytais  of  age  fire  of  the  grand  guard*  covered  him  with  a cloak*  put 
accepted  of  a pod  in  the  Daniih  army.  He  then  ap>  a hat  on  his  head*  and  gave  him  fome  bread  and  wa- 
plicd  himfcif  to  the  ftudy  of  all  the  Icicnces  that  have  ter.  In  the  morning  one  of  them  offered  him  a piece 
a relation  to  military  affair!,  with  the  fame  afliduiiy  of  filver*  which  he  refufed  ; on  which  he  toffed  it  up- 
as he  had  before  Audied  civil  law.  In  1 740*  at  the  on  the  cloak  that  covered  him*  and  then  departed  with 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  king  of  Pruflia,  his  companion!.  Soon  after  the  Coffaci  returned,  and 
Mr  de  Kleid  went  to  Berlin,  aod  was  prefented  to  took  ail  that  the  generous  huffari  had  given  him.  Thus 
hit  majeAy*  who  made  him  lieutenant  of  hii  brother  he  again  lay  nak^  on  the  earth;  and  in  that  cruc> 
prince  Henry*!  regiment ; and  he  was  in  all  the  cam-  fituation  continued  till  noon,  when  be  was  known  by 
paigns  which  diAinguifhed  the  five  fird  years  of  the  a Ruffian  officer,  who  caufed  him  to  be  conveyed  in 
king  of  Pruffia*!  reign.  In  1 749  he  obtained  the  pod  a waggon  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder ; where  be  arri* 
of  captain ; and  in  that  year  publilhed  his  excellent  ved  in  the  evening*  in  x very  weak  Rate,  and  was  in- 
poem  on  the  Spring.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rantly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  furgeuns.  But  the 
lad  vear*  the  king  chofe  him,  with  fome  other  officer!  fra^ured  bones  feparating*  broke  an  artery*  and  he 
at  Potfdam,  companion  to  the  young  prince  Fredc-  died  by  the  lofi  of  blood.  The  city  of  Frankfort  be- 
ric*Wi)liam  of  Pruffia,  and  to  eat  at  biS  table.  In  ing  then  in  the%ands  of  the  enemy*  they  buried  ihia 
the  fitd  campaign*  in  1756,  he  was  nominated  major  Pruffian  hero  with  all  military  honours : the  governor, 
of  Haufen*!  regiment ; which  being  In  garrifon  at  a great  number  of  the  Ruffian  officers,  the  magidrates 
Letpfic,  he  had  time  to  finiffi  feveral  new  poems,  of  the  city,  with  the  profcfTori  and  the  dudenu,  form- 
After  the  battle  of  Rrfbach,  the  king  gave  him,  by  ed  the  proceffion*  preceded  by  the  funeral  tmiric.  Mr 
siD  order  in  bis  own  hand- writting*  the  infptAioa  of  the  Kleid*!  poems*  which  are  greatly  admired,  are  ele- 
great  hofpital  edabllfhcd  at  Lclpfic.  Aod  on  this  gantly  printed  in  the  German  tongue,  in  2 vo- 
occafiun  has  humanity  was  celebrated  by  the  fick  and  lumes  8vo. 

wounded  of  both  parties,  and  hit  difinteredrdncfs  was  KNARESBOROUGH,  a town  in  the  Wed  Ri- 
equally  admired  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  cii^.  ding  of  Yorkffiire  in  England,  199  miles'from  I^ndon 
In  1758,  Prince  Henry  coming  to  Leipfic*  Mr  Kleid  is  an  ancient  borough  by  pr^cription,  'called  by  fo- 
defired  to  ferve  in  his  army  with  the  regiment  of  Hau-  rrigners  thf  Torkjhire  It  is  almoA  encompaffed 

ftn,  which  was  readily  granted.  Opporluoiiies  of  by  the  river  Nid,  which  iflues  from  the  bottom  of 
didingnifhing  himfcif  could  not  be  wanting  under  that  Cravcn.hiUi;  and  had  a piory*  with  a caAIe,  Ion* 
great  officer,  and  he  alwayi  communicated  bis  cou-  fioce  dcmoUlhcd,  on  a craggy  rock,  whence  it  took  the 
rage  to  the  battalion  uadcr  his  command.  He  alfo  name.  The  town  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length  ; 
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Krtf^sle  ind  t)>«  p»r!ih  is  Ximout  for  four  medicinal  fpringa 
it  near  each  othtr,  and  yet  of  difTcrfcnt  qualities.  I. The 
, fpavr»  or  vilriolic  well,  io  Knarelliorougli  foreft, 

three  miles  from  the  lownf  which  was  tlilcovered  in 
1 620*  2.  The  (Unking,  nr  fulphurcoui  fpaw,  which  is 

ufrd  only  in  hatiiing.  5.  St  Mungo's,  a cold-hath,  four 
miU-a  (roin  the  town.  4.  The  dropping  well,  which 
is  in  the  town, 4 and  the  moti  nutcil  petrifying  fpriiig 
in  KngUnd,  fo  calUd  by  rcahin  of  its  dropping  fri»m 
tlic  fpouj^  ruck  banging  over  it.  The  grt>imd  winch 
rtccivcs  It,  before  it  joius  the  well,  >s.  for  (l  yards 
lung,  becuene  a fulid  lock.  Fioin  the  well  it  runs  in* 
til  the  Nid,  where  the  fptiog  water  has  made  a rock 
that  llretches  tome  yards  into  the  river,  'lire  adjacent 
deUls  are  noted  for  liquorice,  and  a foft  yellow  marie, 
wlticli  is  rich  manure.  I'he  town  ia  governed  by  a 
bailiff.  Its  baths  are  not  fo  much  frequented  fmee 
Scarborough  Spaw  tame  in  vogue.  It  has  a good  market 
and  fix  fairs.  Here  is  a done  btidge  over  the  river, 
A near  one  end  of  which  is  a cell  dug  out  of  the  rock, 

^ and  called  St  R>jUrt't  ehapth 

KNAPDAI.E,  one  of  the  diWhons  of  Argydcfhirc 
in  Scotland.  It  is  parted  from  Cowal  ou  the  call  by 
Lochfyn,  borders  with  Kintyrc  on  the  fouth,  wiih 
l.crn  on  the  north,  by  Braidalbin  on  the  north-rail, 
and  on  the  wed  by  the  Hebrides.  Its  length  from 
aoitb  to  fouth  does  not  exceed  20  miles,  and  the 
brtaJth  in  fomc  places  may  amount  to  13.  It  is 
Jo  lied  to  Kintyac  by  a neck  of  land  not  above  a mile 
broad,  ovrr  which  the  country  people  draw  their  boats, 
to  avoid  CiiUag  round  Kintyrc.  I'his  part  of  Knap* 
dale  abounds  with  lakes,  fume  of  them  containing  lit- 
tle idands,  on  which  ihcie  are  cadlcs  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent proprietors.  The  grounds  aac  mure  adapted  for 
padutage  than  grain  } but  tliat  on  the  lide  of  l.uchow 
is  fruitful  in  bntit. 

KNAPSACK,  in  a military  renfe.  a rough  leather 
bag  which  a foldicr  carries  on  his  back,  and  which 
cuutaina  all  his  nectlTaries.  Square  knapfacks  are 
tnod  convenient ; and  Ihuuld  be  made  with  a divifion 
to  hold  the  (hoes,  hlack>ball  and  bi  uibes,  fcparitc  from 
the  linen.  White  goat-lkin*  arc  the  bell. 

KNAVE,  an  old  Saxon  word,  which  had  at  drft  a 
frnfe  of  fimpticiry  and  innocence,  for  it  ligniticd  a Uy  : 
Sjx.  wheuce  a kmne-thtld,  t.  e.  a boy,  dillm- 

guifhed  from  a girl,  in  fcveral  old  writers;  afterwards 
it  was  taken  for  a fervant-boy,  and  at  length  for  any 
fervant-man.  Alfo  it  was  applied  to  a miniller  or 
ofEcerthat  bore  the  (hield  or  weapon  of  his  fuperior  ; 
as  JieU-lnapaf  whom  the  Latins  call  utm/^rr,  and  the 
French  f/cujer^  14  Ldw.  III.  c.  3.  And  it  was  fomc- 
times  of  old  made  ufe  of  as  a titular  addition  ; as  Joan- 
ari  C.JiliuiH'td*tlmiC>  deDerly^  Irun-r,  ic.  22  Hco.  Vll. 
c.  37.  Tlie  word  is  now  perverted  to  the  barded  mean- 
ing, via.  n f<dft  dfitii/ul 

KNAVKSHIP,  in  Scots  law,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  fmall  duties  payable  in  thirlagc  to  the  miller’s  fer- 
vanti,  called  /eyur/r. 

KNAUTIA,  in  botany  : A.genus  of  the  roonogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetraudria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th 
order,  The  common  calyx  ts  oblong,  hmplc, 

quinquedofous  ; the  proper  one  fimple,  fuperior;  the 
florets  it  regular;  the  receptacle  naked. 

KNLL,  in  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the  thigh 
and  leg  bones.  See  AxArojiYi  59. 


Kmis,  in  a ilitp,  a crooked  piece  of  timber,  having  Rue* 
two  branches  or  arms,  smd  generally  ufed  to  conncA  ' V" 

the  beams  of  a (liip  with  her  Tides  or  thnbers. 

The  branches  of  tlie  knees  form  an  angle  of  greater 
or  fmaller  extent,  according  to  the  mutual  fituation  of 
the  pieces  wtiich  they  are  deftj;ned  to  unite.  Ouc 
branch  is  Cecurtly  bdted  to  one  of  (ire  deck-beams, 
whilil  the  other  is  in  the  fame  manner  attached  to  a 
correiponding  timber  in  the  (hip’s  Hde,  as  reprefcutcd 
by  E in  the  plate  of  Framt. 

BiUdes  the  great  iitiliir  of  knees  in  connecting  the 
beams  and  limbers  Into  one  compact  frame,  they  con- 
tribute greatly  to  (l»c  (Ireogth  and  folidity  of  the  (hip, 
ill  the  diircrcnt  parts  of  her  frame  to  which  they  arc 
bolted;  and  thereby  enable  her  wiih  greater  lutnucfi 
to  redd  the  tffeds  of  a tnrbulent  fra. 

In  Bxing  of  thefe  pieces,  it  is  occafionally  necedary 
to  give  an  cblique  dirciflion  to  the  vertical  or  fide 
branch,  in  order  to  avoid  the  range  of  an  adjacent  gun- 
port,  or  becaufe  the  knee  may  be  fo  (haped  as  to  require 
this  difpofition  ; it  being  fomclimea  difHcuU  to  procure 
(b  great  a variety  of  knees  as  may  be  neccffaiy  in  the 
contlruflion  of  a number  of  dtipa  of  war. 

In  France,  the  fcarcity  of  thefe  pieces  has  obliged 
their  (bip'Wrigltts  frequently  to  form  tbeir  knees  of 
iron. 

Knees  are  cither  faid  to  be  totlg'mg  or  han^Uty,  The 
former  are  fixed  horlv.ontally  in  the  (hip’j  frame,  having 
otic  arm  bolted  to  the  beam,  and  the  other  acrofs  two 
or  three  timbers,  as  reprefented  in  the  Dacx,  Plate 
CLVi.  The  latter  arc  (ixed  vertically,  as  wc  have 
deferibed  above*  See  alfo  SHU^Uuildin^t  Dick,  aud 
MmsHif'Fmmf. 

KttMX  0/ lltf  Htad^  a large  flat  piece  of  timber,  (ixed 
edgeways  upon  the  fore-part  of  a (liip’a  llem.  and  fup- 
pofting  the  ornamental  figure  or  image  placed  under 
the  bowfprit.  See  SHir^IiuUdim^. 

The  lmf€  of  the  htad^  which  may  properly  be  de- 
fined a continuation  of  the  tlcm,  as  being  proloiq'ed 
from  the  ftem  forwards,  is  extremely  broad  at  the 
upper.part,  and  accordingly  compofed  of  feveral  pieces 
united  into  one,  YY  { Putts  of  the  HuU,  in  SHtr-Hudd^ 
mj  Plates).  It  if  let  into  the  head,  and  fccurcd  to 
the  (hip’s  buw*s  by  Hiring  knees  fixed  hurizonlally 
upon  both,  and  called  ihecluth  of  (ht  fund.  The  heel 
of  it  is  fearfed  to  the  upper-end  of  the  fore  fix>t  ; and 
it  is  fadened  to  the  (lem  above  by  a knee,  called  a J!un~ 

Jardt  expreded  by  & in  the  plate. 

Beftdes  fuportmg  the  figure  of  the  head,  this  piece 
is  otherwife  ufcful,  as  ferving  to  fecurc  the  boom 
or  bumkin,  by  which  the  fore-tack  is  extended  to  wind- 
ward I and  by  its  great  breadth,  preventing  ibe  fliip 
from  falling  to  leeward  when  clofe-hauled  Io  much  as 
(be  would  otberwile  do.  It  alfo  affords  a greater  fc- 
curity  to  the  bow^rii,  by  incrcafing  the  angle  of  the 
bob  (lay,  fo  as  to  make  it  aA  more  perpendicularly  ou 
the  bowfprit. 

The  knee  of  the  head  is  a phrafe  peculiar  to  (bip- 
wrightt ; as  this  piece  is  always  called  the  cut-wtster 
by  (eamen,  if  we  except  a few,  who,  affirming  to  be 
wifer  than  their  brethren,  have  adopted  this  expreflloo 
probably  on  the  prefuoapliun  that  the  other  is  a cant- 
phrafe  or  vulgarifm. 

Car/h^  Kussst  in  a (hip,  thofe  timbers  which  ex- 
tend from  the  (hip  to  the  batch-way,  and  bear  up  the 
deck  on  both  ildcs. 

KNELLER 
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XotUvr  KNELLER  (Sir  Godfrey),  i painter,  wbefe  fame 
i$  wrU  eftabli(Hed  in  iKefe  k>Di;domt.  He  wi«  born 
^ at  L.ubtck  in  16481  and  rccti>ed  hii  6rft  inQni^iont 
in  the  i'choo)  of  Rembmnt,  but  became  arteiwarda  ■ 
difciplc  of  Ferdinaud  Bol.  When  he  had  gained  'BK 
mucii  kncvrlcdj^e  ai  that  fchool  atforded  him,  he  (ra> 
velkd  tu  Rt/me,  wiure  he  iixed  hie  particular  atientioD 
on  iitiau  and  the  Cararcih  HeafterveartlsviKed  Ve> 
nice,  and  diliingoithed  bimfelf  fo  efSVctiially  in  that 
city  by  hi&  hilirrical  pictures  and  portraits  ul  the  noble 
familicH  there,  that  his  rrputanoii  became  or^nlidenblc 
in  Italy.  Uy  the  a<lvice  uf  fomc  friends  be  came  at 
bid  to  EngLand,  where  it  uae  his  good  fortune  to  gain 
ibe  favour  of  the  duke  of  Mumnoutb  : by  Hiu  rveum* 
mendation,  he  drew  the  picture  of  King  Charles  11. 
more  tiian  once  ; who  was  fo  taken  with  his  (kill  in 
doing  it,  that  he  ufed  to  come  and  8t  to  him  at  his 
houie  in  Covent  garden  piaaza.  The  Death  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely  left  him  witltout  a competitor  in  England, 
and  from  that  time  hU  fuititnr  and  fv*  >C  were  tho- 
lougbly  eOabhfhcd.  No  painter  could  have  more  in- 
CcUant  employment,  and  no  painter  could  be  more 
diiliagxiilhcd  by  public  hooour.  He  was  date-painter 
to  Carles  li.  James  II.  William  111.  Queen  Anne, 
and  George  l«  equally  eiletmcd  and  refpeCied  by  them 
all : the  Emperor  Leopold  made  him  a knight  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  King  George  I.  created  him  a ha* 
ronct.  Moil  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  their  like- 
otlTes  taken  by  him,  and  no  painter  excelled  him  in  a 
furc  outline,  or  in  the  graceful  difpolitioa  of  his  6gures: 
hU  wurka  were  celebrated  by  the  bell  poets  in  his  time. 
He  built  himfelf  an  elegant  houie  at  Whiiton  near 
Hamptuo-court,  where  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  hit 
life;  and  died  iu  1726. 

KNIFE  is  a well-known  inllrument.  made  for  cut- 
ting, and  adapted  in  form  to  the  ufea  for  which  it  is 
dcligiied. 

Knives  are  faid  to  have  been  hrft  made  In  England 
in  1563,  by  one  Mauhew#,  00  Fleet  bridge,  i,on- 
don.  The  importaliiui  of  all  forts  of  knives  is  pro- 
hibited. 

KNIGHT  (niiiet)t  among  the  Romani,  a perfon 
of  the  fecond  degree  of  nobility,  following  immedi- 
ately that  of  the  fenators.  See  Order, 

and  Ei^jni  ls. 

Knight,  or  Ctutht  (Germ  ),  in  feodal  hiftory,  was 
originally  an  appellitioii  or  title  given  by  the  ancient 
Germans  to  their  youth  after  being  admitted  to  the 
privileges  cf  bearing  arms. 

The  paflioD  for  arms  among  the  Germantc  ftBtci» 
* Flnr^  as  deferibed  by  Dr  Stuart  *,  was  carried  to  extremity. 
BkMty  im  It  was  amidd  feenes  of  death  and  peril  that  the  young 
* were  educated  t It  was  by  valour  and  feats  of  pioweU 
"*  ' that  the  ambitious  hgnalixed  their  manhood.  All  the 
boDoura  they  knew  were  allotted  to  the  brave.  The 
fword  opened  the  path  to  glory.  It  was  in  the  Held 
that  tlie  ingenious  aitd  (he  noble  Aattcred  mod  their 
pride,  arvd  acquired  an  afccodancy.  'l*be  ftreogth  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  vigour  of  their  counfels,  fur- 
rounded  (hem  with  warriors,  and  lifted  them  to  com- 
mand. 

but,  among  theic  natiorvs,  when  the  individual  felt 
call  of  valour,  and  wiihed  to  try  bit  Urenglh 
againd  sn  enemy,  he  could  not  of  his  own  authority 
l^e  the  Uocc  and  the  javelin.  The  admilhou  of  their 
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youth  to  the  ptivilege  of  bearing  arms,  was  a matter  Knight, 
of  ti>o  much  importance  to  be  left  to  chance  or  their  » 
own  choice.  A form  vras  invented  by  which  they  ware 
advanced  to  that  honour. 

'fhe  council  of  the  diftricl,  or  of  the  canton  to 
which  the  eandid.'ite  hdunged,  was  aHVmblcd.  Hia 
age  and  hia  qnaHheations  were  inquired  Into;  and  rf 
he  was  deemrd  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  pn- 
vilecTs  of  a foldier,  a chieftain,  his  father  or  one  of 
his  k;ndted  adorned  him  with  a Ihicid  and  the  lance. 

In  conlequence  of  thia  folemnity,  he  prrp;*red  (odtiiiii- 
guiHi  himfilf ; his  mind  opened  to  the  cares  of  the  jnjb- 
lie ; and  the  doineHic  concerns,  or  the  offices  of  tlie 
family  from  which  he  Kad.fpiung,  were  no  longer  the 
objcids  of  his  attention.  To  this  ceremony,  fo  fimple 
and  fo  interefting,  the  inflituliuii  of  km^bthiod  is  in- 
debud for  its  rife. 

Knighthood,  however,  as  a fyeflm,  known  under- 
the  denomination  of  Ckivaurv,  is  to  be  dated  only 
from  the  nth  century.  AU  Europe  being  reduced  • 

to  a date  of  anarchy  aiui  confufion  on  the  decline  of 
the  lioufe  of  Charlemagne,  every  proprietor  of  a manor 
or  lordihip  became  a petty  fovercign ; the  mnnfion- 
houfe  was  fortided  by  a moat,  defended  by  a guard, 
and  called  a eqfiU.  The  go\'eroor  had  a party  of  700 
or  8i;>o  men  at  hit  command  ; and  with  tfaefe  he  ufed 
frequently  to  make  excurfions,  which  commimly  ended 
in  4 baule  with  the  lord  of  feme  petty  flatc  of  the 
fame  kind,  whefe  caille  was  then  pill:tf'ed.  and  the 
women  and  treafures  borne  off  by  the  conqueror.  Du- 
ring this  Aate  of  unlverfal  hoflility,  there  was  no  friend- 
ly communications  between  the  provinces,  nor  any 
highroads  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another: 
the  vk'taltby  traders,  who  then  travelled  from  place  to 
place  with  their  merrhandilc  and  their  families,  were 
in  perpetual  danger ; the  lord  of  almoft  every  calUe 
extorted  fomething  from  tlwm  on  the  road;  aud  at 
laft,  fome  one  more  rapacious  than  thr  r'*!!,  feir.ed  up- 
on the  whole  of  the  cargo,  and  bore  off  t he  womro  for 
bis  own  ufe. 

'rhus  calUes  became  the  warchoufes  of  all  kinds  of 
rich  merchandlfe,  and  the  prifons  of  the  diftrcfTed  fe- 
males whofe  fathers  or  lovers  had  been  plundered  or 
flain,  and  who  being  therefore  feldom  difpofed  to 
take  the  thief  or  murderer  into  favour,  were  in  conti- 
nual danger  of  a rape. 

But  as  fome  arc  always  diffinsulihed  by  virtue  in 
the  moff  general  defe&ioB,  it  liapperKd  that  many 
lords  infenfibly  aiTodated  to  rcprcis  tbefe  fallies  of  vio- 
lence and  rapine,  to  fecure  property,  and  protcA  the 
ladies.  Arnong  thefe  were  many  lords  of  great  fiefs  ; 
and  the  affociation  was  at  length  ffrengthened  by  a 
folemn  vow,  and  rccciv'cd  the  ftn^ion  of  a rcllgioua 
ceremony.  As  the  firff  knights  were  men  of  the 
higheff  rank,  and  the  krgeil  poffeinoos,  fuch  having 
moft  to  loie,  and  the  leaff  temp'ation  to  ffcal,  the  fra- 
ternity was  regarded  with  a kind  of  reverence,  evcQ 
by  thofe  againff  whom  it  was  formed.  Admiflion  into  ■ 
the  order  was  deemed  the  higheff  honour  ; many  ex- 
traordinary qualifications  were  required  in  a candidate, 
arrd  many  new  ceremoniea  were  added  at  his  creation. 

After  having  fafted  from  fun  rife,  conteifed  himfclf, 
and  received  the  facramcoe.  he  was  dreffed  in  a white 
tunic,  and  placcil  by  himfeif  at  a fidc-table,  wltere  Lc 
was  oeitbet  to  fpeak,  to  fimile,  oor  to  cat  •,  while  the 
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Kn!fht  knIgKti  and  ladiet,  who  wtre  to  p<rfonn  the  principal 
parti  of  the  ceremony,  were  eating,  drinking,  and 
loaking  merry  at  the  great  table.  At  night  hit  ar* 
mour  wai  conreyed  to  the  church  where  the  ceremony 
wai  perfonned  ; and  here  having  watched  it  till  the 
morning,  he  adranced  with  hit  fwrord  hanging  about  hia 
neck,  and  received  the  benedidton  of  the  priefb  He 
then  kneeled  down  before  the  lady  who  wai  to  put  on 
hi»  armour,  who  being  aififled  by  perfoni  of  the  hrft 
rank,  buckled  on  hii  fpura,  put  an  helmet  on  hii  head, 
and  accoutred  him  with  a coat  of  mall,  a cuirafi,  brace- 
let*, cuiflei,  and  gauntlets. 

Being  thus  armed  cap^a^pee,  the  knight  who  dub- 
bed him  flruck  him  three  ttmci  over  the  fhoulder  with 
the  flat  fide  of  bii  fword,  in  the  name  of  God,  St 
Michael,  and  St  George.  He  wai  then  obliged  to 
watch  all  night  in  all  hii  armour,  with  bii  fword  gird- 
ed, and  hii  lance  in  hii  hand.  From  this  time  the 
knight  devoted  himfclf  to  the  redicfi  of  thofe  wrongs 
which  **  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  ;**  to 
freure  merchant!  from  the  rapacious  cnielty  of  bandit- 
ti, and  women  from  ravifhers,  to  whofe  power  they 
were,  by  the  particular  confufion  of  the  timet,  cooti- 
nually  capofed. 

From  this  view  of  the  origin  of  chivalry,  it  will  be 
eaCy  to  account  for  the  caiUe,  the  moat,  and  the 
bridge,  which  are  fouad  in  romances ; and  at  to  the 
dwaif,  be  was  a confiant  appendage  to  the  rank  and 
fortune  of  tliufe  times,  and  no  caftle  therefore  could 
be  without  him.  The  dwarf  and  the  buffoon  were 
then  introduced  to  kiQ  time,  at  the  card-table  is  at 
prrfrnt.  It  will  alfo  be  eafy  to  account  for  the  mul- 
titude of  captive  ladies  whom  the  knights,  upon  fei- 
sing  a cafUe,  fet  at  liberty ; and  for  the  pnidigiout 
e^uaotitict  of  ufcleft  gold  and  filver  veiTcIi,  rich  ffuffa, 
and  other  merchandife,  with  which  many  apartments 
in  thefe  caffki  are  faid  to  have  been  filled. 

The  principal  lords  who  entered  into  the  confrater- 
nity of  knights,  ufed  to  fend  thur  font  to  each  other 
to  be  educated,  fat  from  their  parents,  In  tlie  myftery 
of  chivalry.  Thcfc  youths,  before  they  arrived  at  the 
age  of  31,  were  called  Aar^e/or/,  or  hax  cheMrten^  in- 
ferior knights,  and  at  that  age  were  qualified  to  re- 
ceive the  order. 

So  honourable  vras  the  origin  of  an  inftitutton, 
commonly  confidcred  as  the  refult  of  caprice  and  the 
fource  of  extravagance  ; but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
rofe  naturally  from  the  date  of  fociety  in  thofe  timet, 
and  had  a very  fcrloua  effcA  in  refining  the  manners 
of  the  European  nations.  Valour,  humanity,  courtefy, 
juAtce,  honour,  were  its  chita&eiiflics : and  to  thefe 
were  added  religion  \ which,  by  infufing  a large  por- 
tion of  enthufiaftic  zeal,  carried  them  all  to  a roman- 
tic excefs,  wonderfully  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  age, 
and  produdive  of  the  gicateA  and  mofl  permanent  ef- 
fe^s  both  upon  policy  and  manners.  War  was  carried 
on  with  Ufs  ferocity,  when  humanity,  no  lefs  than 
courage,  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knight- 
hood, and  knighthood  a diftinfiton  fuperior  to  royalty, 
nnd  an  honour  which  princes  were  proud  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen : more  gentle  and 
poUflied  manners  were  introduced,  when  ccuriefy  was 
recommended  as  the  moft  amiable  of  knightly  virtues, 
and  every  knight  devoted  himfclf  to  the  fcrvice  of  a 
lady  : violence  and  oppreflloa  decrcafcdi  when  it  was 


accounted  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punifh  them  r Ka'glit. 
a fcrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  moft  reli-  "v"" 
gtous  attention  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  but  parti- 
cularly thofe  between  the  fexei  as  more  eafily  violated, 
became  the  diffinguifhiag  charader  of  a gentleman, 
begaufe  chivalry  wu  regarded  as  the  fchool  of  honour, 
and  inculcated  the  moft  delicate  fenfibility  with  refpedl 
to  that  point  | and  valour,  feconded  by  fo  many  mo- 
tives of  love,  religion,  and  virtue,  became  altogether 
irrefiftible. 

That  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  fometimes  rofe  to  an  ex- 
travagant height,  and  had  often  a pernicious  tendency, 
ffluA  however  he  allowed.  In  Spain,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a romantic  gallantry,  it  gave  birth  to  a feries 
of  wild  adventures  which  have  b^n  dcfervedly  ridicu- 
led: in  the  train  of  Norman  ambition,  it  extinguifhed 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  deluged  Italy  in  blood  t 
and  at  the  call  of  fuperftition,  and  as  the  engine  of 
papal  power,  It  defolaced  Alia  under  the  banner  of  the 
crofs.  But  rtiefe  ought  not  to  be  confidcred  as  argu- 
ments againft  an  ioftitniion  laudable  in  itfelf,  and  ne- 
ceffary  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  : and  thofe  who 
pretend  to  defpife  it,  the  advocates  of  ancient  birba- 
rifm  and  ancient  rufticity,  ought  to  remember,  that 
chivalry  not  only  firft  taught  mankind  to  carry  the  ci* 
vtlities  of  peace  into  the  operations  of  war,  and  to 
mingle  politenefi  with  the  ufe  of  the  fword  | but  rou- 
kd  the  foul  from  its  lethargy,  invigorated  the  human 
cbaraAer  even  while  it  foftened  It,  and  produced  ex- 
ploits which  antiquity  cannot  paraUcL  Nor  ought 
they  to  forger,  that  h gave  variety,  elegance,  and 
pleafure,  to  the  iolercourfe  of  life,  by  making  woman 
a more  ciTenlial  part  of  fociety  { and  is  therefore  in- 
titled  to  our  gratitude,  though  the  point  of  honour, 
and  the  refinements  in  gallantry,  Its  more  doubtful  ef- 
fect, Ihould  be  excluded  from  the  improvement  of 
modern  manners.  For, 

To  Dluftrate  this  topic  more  particularly,  we  may 
obferve,  that  women,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  feem  to  have  been  confidcred  merely  as  ob- 
jee^s  of  fenfuaUty,  or  of  domelltc  convenience  : they 
were  devoted  to  a ftate  of  feclufion  and  obfeunty,  had 
few  attentions  paid  them,  and  were  permitted  to  take 
as  little  fhare  in  the  converfatton  as  in  the  general 
commerce  of  Ufe.  But  the  northern  nations,  who  paid 
a kind  of  devotion  to  the  folter  fex,  even  In  their  native 
forefts,  had  no  fooncr  fettled  tbemfelves  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  than  the  female  charac- 
ter began  to  aflumc  new  confequcnce.  Thofe  fierce 
barbarians,  who  feemed  to  third  only  for  blood,  wlu> 
involved  in  one  undifttnguifhing  ruin  the  monuments 
of  ancient  grandeur  and  ancient  ingenuity,  and  who 
devoted  to  the  flames  the  knowledge  c»f  ages,  always 
forbore  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  women.  They 
broQght  along  with  them  the  rcfpedful  gallantry  of 
the  north,  which  had  power  even  to  rellrain  their  fa- 
vage  ferocity  ; and  they  introduced  into  the  weft  of 
Europe  a generofity  of  fentiment,  and  a complaifaoce 
toward  the  ladies,  to  which  the  moft  poiifhrd  nations 
of  antiquity  were  ftrangers.— Thcfc  frntimenti  of  ge- 
nerous gaUantry  were  foftcred  by  the  inftitution  of 
chivalry,  which  lifted  woman  yet  higher  In  the  fcalc 
of  life.  Inftead  of  being  nobody  in  fociety,  flie  be- 
came is  primum  Every  knight  devoting  him- 

felf  to  danger,  declared  himfclf  (he  humble  fervant  of 
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Ka%it  fome  IkSy,  and  that  lady  waa  often  the  object  of  bit 
^ love.  Her  honour  wai  fuppofed  to  be  intimatclf  con* 
oeAed  with  hth  and  her  fmile  wa»  the  reward  of  hit 
Tiloor:  for  her  he  attacked » for  her  he  defendcdt  and 
fur  her  he  flied  hu  blood.  Counge»  anicnated  by  fo 
powerful  a motivei  loft  fight  of  every  thing  but  enter* 
prife:  incredible  toils  were  cheerfully  endured,  incre* 
dible  adiions  were  perfonned,  and  adventurci  feccning* 
]y  fabulous  were  more  than  realifed.  The  cfTc^  was 
recipiocaL  Women,  proud  of  their  influence,  became 
worthy  of  the  heroifm  which  they  had  infpired  : they 
were  not  to  be  approached  but  by  the  lugh*minded 
and  the  brave ) and  men  then  could  only  be  admitted 
to  the  bofom  of  the  chafte  fair,  after  proving  their  fi- 
delity and  affedion  by  yeats  of  pericverance  and  of 

Again,  ai  to  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  ope- 
rations of  war,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  perfe^  hero 
of  antiquity  was  fuperior  to  fear,  but  be  made  ufe  of 
every  artifice  to  annoy  his  cnemv:  impelled  by  animo- 
fity  and  hoftile  psflion,  like  the  (avage  in  the  American 
wocxls,  he  was  only  anaiooi  of  attaining  his  end,  with- 
out regarding  whether  fraud  or  force  were  the  means. 
But  the  true  knight.or  modern  hero  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  feems  in  all  his  rencounters  to  have  had  his  eye  on 
the  judicial  combat  or  judgment  of  God,  had  an  equal 
contempt  for  ftratagem  and  danger.  He  difdiincd  to 
take  advantage  of  his  enemy : he  defired  only  to  fee 
him,  and  to  combat  him  upon  equal  terms,  truiling 
that  heaven  would  declare  in  behalf  of  the  juft  * and 
as  be  profefted  only  to  vindicate  the  caufe  of  religion, 
of  injured  beauty,  or  opprcfTcd  innocence,  he  was  fur- 
ther confirmed  in  this  enthufiaftic  opinion  by  his  own 
heated  imagination.  Strongly  perfuaded  that  the  de- 
cifion  inutl  be  in  his  favour,  he  fought  at  if  under  the 
influence  of  divine  infplration  rather  than  of  .military 
ardour.  Thus  the  fyftem  of  chivalry,  by  a fiogular 


combloatioB  of  maAoers,  blended  the  berok  and  fane- « Kilgh# 
tified  charaAers,  united  devotion  and  valour,  zeal  and  v 
gallantry,  and  reconciled  the  love  of  God  and  of  the 
ladies. 

Chivalry  flourifhed  rood  during  the  time  of  the 
croifades.  From  thefe  holy  wars  it  followed,  that 
new  fraterniiiei  of  knlghihc^  were  invented  : hence 
the  knight!  of  the  fioly  Sepulchre,  the  Hofpitallers* 
Templars,  and  an  infinite  number  of  religious  or- 
ders. Vatiout  other  orders  were  at  length  inftituted 
by  fovercign  princes:  the  Garter,  by  Edward  III. 
of  England;  the  Golden  Fleece,  by  Philip  the  Good,, 
duke  of  Burgundy;  and  St  Michael,  by  l*ouis  XL  of 
France.  From  thii  lime  ancient  chivalry  declined  to 
an  empty  name ; when  fovereign  princes  cftabli/hed 
regular  companies  in  thetr  armies,  knights.bannerets 
were  no  more,  though  it  was  ftiU  thought  an  honour 
to  be  dubbed  by  a great  prince  or  viaorious  hero  ( 
and  all  who  profefted  arms  without  koighlbood  aftu* 
med  the  title  of  ejqu  'trt. 

There  is  fcarce  a prince  in  Europe  that  has  not 
thought  fit  to  inllitute  an  order  of  knighthood ; and 
the  fimple  title  of  knightf  which  the  kings  of  Britain 
confer  on  private  fubje&s,  is  a derivation  from  ancient 
chivalry,  ^though  very  remote  from  its  fuurcc.  See 
Knight  BActnion* 

Ki^tOHr-Sfrvut  (Jervitium  militart,  and  in  law  I 
French  chivalry);  a fpecies  of  Tinuai,  the  origin 
and  nature  of  which  arc  explained  under  the  articlea 
Chivalry,  and  Fsoo4l  Syfiem^  n^  13'— si. 

The  knights  produced  by  this  tenure  diflered  moft 
eflcntially  from  the  knights  deferibed  in  tbe  pre- 
ceding article;  though  the  diftcrcnce  feems  not  to 
have  been  accurately  attended  to  by  auihora  (a). 

The  one  dafi  of  knights  was  of  a high  antiquiiyi 
the  other  was  not  heard  of  till  the  invention  of  a 
fee.  The  adorning  with  arms  and  the  blow  of  the 

fword 


(a)  **  The  terms  inighi  and  ehivaler  (Dr  Stuart*  obferves),  denoted-  both  the  knight  of  honour  and*  f'ifvnf 
knight  of  tenure;  and  chivalry  was  ufed  to  exprefi  both  knighthood  and  knigbt^ferwe.  Hence,  it  has  proceeded,  m 
that  thefe  perfons  and  thefe  ftates  have  been  confounded.  Yet  tbe  marks  of  their  diSerence  are  fo  ftroag  and 
pointed,  that  one  muft  wonder  that  writers  fhould  miftake  them.  It  is  not,  however,  mean  and  common^* 
compilers  only  who  hsve  been  deceived.  Sir  Edward  Cuke,  ootwitliftanding  bis  diftinguiftiiog  head,  is  of 
this  number.  When  eftimatlog  the  value  of  the  knighc^a  fee  at  L.  so  per  annum,  he  appeals  to  the  ftatutr  de 
wUitibutt  an.  l Ed.  II.  and.  by  the  fenfe  of  bis  iUuHratioo,  he  conceives,  that  the  knights  alluded  to  there 
were  the  fame  with  the  poflefTors  of  knight's  fees  : and  they,  no  doubt,  had  knight's  fees;  but  a knight's  fee 
might  be  ecuoyed  not  only  by  the  tenants  in  capUe  of  the  crown,  but  by  the  tenants  of  a vaiLd,  or  by  the  te- 
nants of  a mt^valTal.  Now,  to  thefe  the  Aatute  makes  no  allufion.  It  did  not  mean  to  annex  knighthood  10 
every  land-holder  in  the  kingdom  who  had  a knight's  fee;  but  to  encourage  arms,  by  requiring  the  teninta 
in  tapite  of  tbe  crown  to  lake  to  them  tbe  dignity,  ^e  thus  confounds  imighbood  and  tbe  inighCt  Ju.  Coxa 
on  Liuletoo,  p.  69. 

If  I am  not  deceived,  Sir  William  Blackftone  has  fallen  Into  the  fame  miftake,  and  has  added  to  it. 

Speaki^  of  tbe  knights  of  honour,  or  the  equita  auraii  from  the  gilt  fpurs  they  wore,  he  thus  cxprcflVs  him- 
iJf : * are  alfo  calVd,  in  our  law,  miluet,  becaufe  thev  formed  a part,  or  indeed  tbe  whole,  of  the  royal. 

* array,  in  virtue  of  their  feodal  tenures ; one  condition  of  which  was,  that  everyone  who  held  a knight*^ 

* fee  (which  in  Henry  II. 's  time  amounted  to  L.  30 per  annumjt  was  obliged  to  \x  knighted,  and  attend  the 

* king  in  his  wars,  or  fined  for  his  Doncompliance.  The  exertion  of  this  prerogative,  as  an  expedient  to  raife. 

* money,  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  gave  great  offence,  though  warranted  by  law,  and  the  recent  example  oC 

* Queen  Elizabeth  ; but  it  was,  at  tlv  reftoration,  together  with  ail  other  military  branchu  of  the  feodal  law, 

* aboliflied  ; and  this  kind  of  knighthood  has  fince  that  time  fallen  into  great  difrepute.'  Book  1.  cb.  1 x, 

**  After  what  Has  been  faid,  1 need  hardly  obferve,  that  this  learned  and  able  writer  bu  confounded  tbe 
knight  of  honour  and  the  knight  of  tenure  ; and  that  the  requifition  to  take  knighthood  waa  not  made  to  every. 
polkllor  of  a koigbt'i  fee,  but  to  the  tesuts  of  knight’s  fees  held  in  tapite  of  the  crown,  who  bad  merely  a. 

fufficieocj^ 
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Kttr^ht.  fworJ  made  the  art  of  the  crealrnTT of  t>;c  ancJciU 
*■  " knight ; the  new  knight  was  cnnAituted  by  an  ins’cft- 

mtnt  in  a piece  of  land.  The  former  was  the  mem- 
ber of  an  order  of  dignity  which  had  particular  pri- 
vileges and  diltinrtions  j the  latter  was  tlte  rcccirer  of 
a feudal  grant.  Knighthood  was  an  honour;  knight'- 
feivicc  a tenure.  'I  hc  firft  communicated  fplendor 
to  an  army ; the  bft  gave  it  fttength  and  numljera. 
The  knight  of  honour  might  frrve  in  any  Nation  what- 
ever; the  knight  of  tenure  wa$  in  the  rank  of  a fol- 
dier.— It  ic  true  at  the  fame  time,  that  cvety  noble 
and  baron  were  knights  of  tenure*  as  they  held  ihtir 
lands  by  knight-fcrv>cc.  But  the  number  of  fees  they 
poireffcd,  and  their  creation  into  rank*  frparated  them 
widely  from  the  fiinplc  individuals  to  whom  they  gave 
out  grants  of  their  Ijnds*  and  w!»o  were  merely  the 
kniglut  of  tenure.  It  is  no  Icfs  true,  that  the  fove- 
nigu*  without  cimfcrring  nobility*  might  give  even  a 
fingle  fee  to  a tenant  j and  fuch  vaHals  m of  the 
crown*  as  well  as  the  vaffaU  of  Hngle  fees  from  a fub- 
jert,  were  the  tnttc  knights  of  tenufc.  But  the  for- 
mer, io  rtfpirt  of  ihcir  holding  from  the  crown,  were 
TO  be  called  to  take  upon  thcmfeircs  the  knighthood 
of  honour;  a condition  in  which  they  might  rife  from 
the  ranks,  and  be  promoted  to  o0ices  and  command. 
And  as  to  the  valTalg  in  eafde  of  the  crown  who  had 
many  fees,  their  wealth  of  itfclf  fufficicntly  diftinguifh-’ 
ed  them  beyond  the  Aatc  of  the  mere  knights  of  te- 
nure. In  fart*  they  poficfTcJ  an  authority  over  men 
who  were  of  this  laft  defcriptlon ; Cr,  in  propnriion 
to  (heir  lands  were  the  fees  they  gave  out  and  the 
knights  they  commanded. 

By  the  unure  of  knighl-fervicc,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  lands  in  England  were  holdcn*  and  that  piind- 
pally  of  the  king  in  tiQ  the  middle  of  the  laft 

ctntury;  and  which  was  created*  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
cTprcfsIy  leftitics,  for  a military  purpofe,  viz.  for  dc- 
' * fence  of  the  realm  by  the  king’s  own  principal  fub- 
jerts*  which  was  judged  to  be  much  better  than  to 
trull  to  hirelings  or  foreigners.  The  defeription  here 
given  is  that  af  knight-fervice  proper*  which  was  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars.  There  were  alfo  fome 
other  fpecics  of  kiiight-fervicct  fo  called*  though  im- 
properly, becaufe  the  fervicc  or  reixier  was  of  a free 
and  honourable  nature,  and  equally  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  rendering  as  that  of  knight-fervice  proper,  and 
beesufe  they  were  attended  with  fimi'lar  fruits  and  can- 
Irqucnres-  >»uch  was  llie  tenure  hy  grant!  Jerjeantjt 
f»tr  w.fjRtfin  Jo-vitiumy  whereby  the  tenant  wa$  bound, 
indeail  of  ferving  the  king  geturaify  in  his  wars*  to  do 
fum-;  f;Kcial  honorary  fervicc  to  the  king  in  perfon  ; 
as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  fwotd,  or  the  like;  or  be 
Ills  bulicr,  champion,  or  other  olHcer*  at  his  corona- 
tion. It  was,  in  moll  other  refperts*  like  knight-fer- 
vice,  only  he  u'ns  not  bound  to  pay  aid  or  efeuage; 
and  when  tenant  by  knlght-frrvicc  (paid  Hve  pounds 
fora  rvlief  on  every- knighl’s  fee,  tenant  by  grand- 
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ferjeanty  paid  one  year’s  vahia  of  his  land,  were  it 

much  or  little.  Tenure  by  eemagr,  which  was  to  wind  v “■ 

a horn  when  the  Scots  or  other  enemies  entered  the 

land,  in  order  to  warn  the  king’s  fuhjerti,  was  (like 

other  ferviccs  of  the  fame  nature)  a fpccies  of  grand- 

ferjeanty. 

^rhefe  ftrvlces,  both  of  chivalry  and  grand  ferjeatt- 
ty*  were  all  pcrfonal,  and  uncertain  as  to  their  quan- 
tity or  duration.  But  the  pcrfonal  attendance  in 
knight-fervice  growing  trouhlrfome  and  inconvenient 
in  many  refperts,  the  tenants  found  means  of  com- 
pounding for  it,  by  firft  fending  others  in  their  ftead, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  making  a peainiary  fatisfsrtion 
to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  fatisfadion 
at  lift  came  to  be  levied  by  aflefifncnta,  at  fo  much  for 
every  knight’s  fee;  and  therefore  this  kind  of  tenure 
was  called  fcutagiim  in  Latin,  or  frrvUium  fruti  s feu- 
tun  being  then  a well-known  denomination  of  money: 
and  in  like  manner  it  was  caUrd,  in  mir  Norman  French, 
tfeuage ; being  indeed  a pecuniary  inftcad  of  a milita- 
ry fervicc.  The  firft  time  this  appears  to  have  been 
taken,  w'an  in  the  5 Hen.  II.  on  account  of  hts  ex- 
pedition to  Toloufc ; but  it  foon  came  to  be  fo  uni- 
verfal,  that  pcrfonal  attendance  fell  quite  into  difiife. 

Hence  wc  find  in  our  ancient  hiftoriej,  that,  from 
this  period  when  our  kings  went  to  war,  they  levied 
feutages  on  their  tenants,  that  is  on  all  the  landhold- 
ers of  the  kingdom,  to  defray  their  expenccs  and  to 
hire  troops : and  ibcfc  anWTmcnis  in  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry II.  feem  to  have  been  made  aibitrarily,  and  at  the 
king’s  pleafure.  Which  prerogative  being  greatly  a- 
bufed  by  liis  fucccITors*  it  became  matter  of  national 
clamour;  and  King  John  was  obliged  to  confent,  by 
his  nuigna  caiia^  that  no  feutage  fhould  be  impofed 
without  ennfent  of  parliament.  But  this  claufc  wat 
omitted  in  his  fon  Henry  III.’s  charter;  where  we 
only  find*  that  feutages  or  efeuage  fhould  be  taken  aa 
they  were  ufed  to  be  taken  in  the  time  of  Henry  1 1. ; 
that  is,  in  a reafonable  and  moderate  manu^'r.  Vet 
afierw'ards*  by  fiatute  25  Edw.  I.  c.  5.  & 6.  and  ma- 
ny fubfequenC  ftatutes,  it  was  enarted*  that  the  king 
Ihmild  take  no  aids  or  talks  but  by  the  comaioo  affent 
of  the  Vcalm.  Hence  it  is  held  in  our  old  books,  that 
efeuage  or  feutage  could  not  be  levied  but  by  confent 
of  parliament;  fuch  feutages  being  indeed  the  ground- 
work of  all  fucceeding  fubfidies,  and  the  land-tax  of 
later  limes. 

Since,  therefore,  efeuage  diftcred  from  knight-fer- 
vice in  nothing  but  as  a comiKufatico  difters  from  ac- 
tual fervicc,  knight-fervice  is  frequently  confounded 
with  it.  And  thus  Littlctuit  mud  be  imderfiood, 
when  he  telU  tH,  that  tenant  by  homage,  fealty,  and 
efeuage,  wax  tcnasii  by  knight-fcrvloc  : that  is.  that 
this  tenure  (being  fubfervient  to  the  military  policy  of 
the  nation)  was  refpertedasa  tenure  in  chivalry.  But 
as  the  artual  fervicc  was  uncertain,  and  depended  up- 
on emergeuciea*  fo  it  was  nccelfary  that  this  pecuniary 

com* 
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fufficiercy  to  maintain  the  dlirnity*  and  were  thence  dlfpofed  not  to  lake  it.  The  idea  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  royal  army  confined  of  knights  of  honour,  or  dubbed  knights,  it  fo  extraordinary  a circuroltance,  thit 
it  mii'ht  liavc  ftiown  of  ilfclf  to  iliis  eminent  writer  the  fotirce  of  his  error.  .H.id  every  foldier  in  the  feu- 
dal  army  received  the  invcUilurc  of  arms?  could  he  wear  a feal,  furpafs  in  filk  an!  Jrefs,  life  entigos  armorial, 
and  enjoy  all  the  other  privileges  of  knighthood?  But,  while  I hazard  thefe  rermrks*  my  rea.Icr  will  obferve, 
that  it  is  with  the  grcatril  deference  I diflent  Bom  Sir  William  BLackftooi,  whole  abilities  aic  the  object  of« 
moft  geuetal  and  dcfcivcd  aduiratioa." 
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Tnisli*-  compenfatioh  fhouM  be  equally  uncertain)  and  de* 
V ■ ' p«od  on  ihe  aCTelTmcmi  of  the  legrtilaiure  fuited  to 
thi’fe  emergenciea.  For  had  the  efcuagc  been  a fet* 
tied  invariable  fum,  payable  at  certain  times,  it  had 
been  neither  more  nor  lefa  than  a mere  pecuniary 
rent ; and  the  tenure,  inftead  of  knight  ferrice,  would 
have  then  been  of  another  kind,  called  socage. 

By  the  degenerating  of  knight  (crvice  or  perfonal 
military  duty,  into  eteuage  or  pecuniary  airclTtnema, 
all  the  advantages  (cither  promifed  or  real)  of  the  feu- 
dal ennflitutiona  were  dedroyed,  and  nothing  but  the 
hardihips  remained.  Inftead  of  forming  a national 
militia  compofed  of  barooa,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
bound  by  their  intereft,  their  honour,  and  their  oaths, 
to  defend  their  king  and  country,  the  whole  of  this 
fyftem  of  tenures  now  tended  to  nothing  clfe  but  a 
wretched  means  of  raiiiog  money  to  pay  an  army  of 
occational  mercenaries,  in  the  mean  time  the  fami« 
lies  of  all  our  nobility  and  gentry  groaned  under  the 
intolerable  buideoii  which  (in  Confequcnce  of  the  hdion 
adopted  after  the  conqucll)  were  introduced  and  laid 
upon  them  by  the  fubtlcty  and  finefTe  of  the  Norman 
lawyers.  For,  befidea  the  fculages  to  which  they 
were  liable  in  defd^  of  perfonal  attendance,  which, 
howev<^r,  were  affelTcd  by  thcmfelvea  in  parliament, 
they  might  be  called  upon  by  the  king  or  lord  para- 
mount for  axdj^  whenever  hts  cldeft  Ion  was  to  be 
knighted,  or  his  eldeft  daughter  married  { not  to  for- 
et  the  ranCbm  of  his  own  perfon.  The  heir,  on  the 
eath  of  hts  anceftor,  if  of  full  age,  was  plundered  of 
the  firft  emoluments  arillng  from  his  inheritance,  by 
way  of  refltf  and  primer  feifin  / and  if  under  age,  of 
the  whole  of  his  elUte  during  infancy.  And  then,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  very  feelingly  complains,  *'  when 
he  came  to  his  own,  after  he  was  out  of  mtardjhip^  his 
woods  decayed,  houfes  fallen  down,  flock  walled  and 
gone,  lands  let  forth  and  ploughed  to  be  barren,’*  to 
make  amends,  he  was  yet  to  pay  half  a year’s  profits 
as  a fine  for  fulng  out  hit'  ttvery ; and  alfo  the  price  or 
Tiloe  of  his  marriage^  if  he  refufed  fuch  wife  as  his 
lord  and  guardian  had  bartered  for,  and  impofed  upon 
him  \ or  twice  that  value,  if  he  manied  aiiolhtr  wo- 
man. Add  to  this,  the  untimely  and  eapeitfive  ho- 
nour of  to  make  his  poverty  more  com- 

letely  fplendid.  And  when,  by  thefe  dedu^ll  tns, 
is  fortune  was  fo  fl>at(cred  ami  ruined,  ihat  perhaps 
he  ^as  obliged  to  fill  hts  patrimony,  he  had  not  even 
that  poor  privilege  allowed  him.  without  paying  an 
exorbitant  fine  for  s tUenee  of 

A Havery  fo  complicated  and  lo  extenfive  as  this, 
called  aloud  for  a remedy  in  a nation  that  boafled  of 
her  freedom.  Palliatives  were  from  lime  lo  time  ap- 
plied by  fucerflive  ads  of  parliament,  which  alTuaged 
feme  temporary  grievances.  Till  at  length  the  huma- 
nity of  King  James  I.  coafented,  for  a proper  equiva- 
lent, to  ahoiifh  them  all,  though  the  plan  then  pro- 
ceeded not  lo  cfTcd  \ in  like  manner  as  he  had  formed 
a (cbeme,  and  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  for  remo- 
ving the  fpodal. grievance  of  heritable  jurifdidions  In 
Scotland,  whkh  ha?  fince  been  purfiied  and  efleded 
by  the  ftatute  io  Geo.  II.  c.  43.  King  James’s  plan 
for  exchanging  our  militaiy  lanurcs  fums  to  have  been 
neatly  the  fame  as  that  which  has  been  fince  purfued  { 
only  with  this  ditferenec,  that  by  way  of  compen- 
fation  for  the  loft  which  the  crown  and  other  lorda 
VoL.  lX,PanII« 


would  fuftain,  an  annual  fee  farm  rent  fhouM  be  fet-  Knlfhet. 
tied  and  infeparably  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  affu- ' “ ‘ v“' 
red  to  the  inferior  lords,  payable  out  of  every  knight’s 
fee  within  their  refpedive  fetgaories.  An  expedient, 
fecmingly  much  better  than  the  hereditary  excife 
which  was  afterwards  made  the  principal  equivalent 
for  thefe  concefliont.  For  at  length  the  military  te- 
nures, with  all  their  heavy  appendages,  were  deftroy* 
ed  at  one  blow  by  the  ftatute  it  Car.  II.  c.  34, 
which  enacts,  ” that  the  coort  of  ward  or  liveries, 
and  all  wardfhips,  Uven’es,  primer  feifins,  and  oufterle- 
malns,  values  and  forfeitures  of  marriages,  by  reafon 
of  any  tenure  of  the  king  or  others,  be  totally  taken 
away.  And  that  all  fines  for  alienations,  tenures  by 
homage,  knights-fervice,  and  efcuige,  and  alfo  aids 
for  marrying  the  daughter  or  knighting  the  Ton,  and 
all  tenures  of  the  king  m eapite,  be  likewife  taken 
away.  And  that  all  forts  of  tenures,  held  of  the  king 
or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and  common  foccage ; 
fare  only  tenures  in  fntnkilmoign,  copyholds,  and  the 
honorary  fervices  (without  the  naviih  part)  of  grand- 
fetjeanty.”  A ftatute  which  was  a greater  acqutfi* 
tion  to  the  civil  property  of  this  kingdom  than  even 
nu^jiis  caria  Itfclf:  fince  that  only  pruned  the  luxu- 
riances that  had  grown  out  of  the  military  tenures, 
and  thereby  preferved  them  in  vigour ; but  the  fta- 
tute  of  King  Charles  extirpated  the  whole,  and  demo- 
lilhed  both  root  and  branches. 

Khighxi- Errant.  During  the  preTElem:e  of  chi- 
valry, the  ardour  of  redreflSng  wrjags  iciaed  many 
knights  fo  powerfully,  that,  atteojed  by  efquiret, 
they  wandered  about  in  fearch  of  ( k}r^  whofe  mif- 
fortunes  and  mifery  required  their  afltflance  and  fuc- 
cour.  And  as  ladies  engaged  more  particularly  tbetf 
attention,  the  relief  of  uiifiortunate  damfcls  was  tire 
atchieveroeiit  they  moft  courted.  This  was  the  rife 
of  knights  errant,  whofe  adventures  produced  ro- 
mance. Thefe  were  originally  told  as  they  happened* 

But  the  love  of  the  marvellous  came  to  inlcrferti 
^ncy  waa  indulged  in  her  wildeft  exaggerations ; and 
poetry  gave  lier  charms  to  the  iroft  monftious  fitfttoni, 
and  lo  iccncs  the  moft  unnatural  and  gigantic.  See 
Kkicht. 

KKicHX-Bachekr*  See  DacHELOa. 

KmuHr-Bartiftet.  See  BatONET. 

KmcHts  of  the  Shire,  or  Kni^hte  of  Parriament,  are 
two  gcAllcmcn  of  worth,  cholen  on  ihe  king’s  writ 
in  plena  tomituiu,  by  fuch  of  the  frechuMers  of  every 
county  as  can  expend  408.  annum,  to  reprefent  fuch 
county  in  parliament.  Thefe,  when  every  man  who- 
held  a knights  fee  in  capite  of  the  crown  was  cufloina- 
rily  contkraincd  to  he  a knight,  were  of  ncteftily  lo 
be  miUtet  glotUo  tindi,  for  fo  the  writ  runs  to  this 
day;  but  now  cuftom  admits  cfqtorcs  to  be  cherfen  to 
this  office.  'I’hcy  muft  have  at  leaf!  500 1.  per  annum s 
ami  their  expences  arc  lo  be  defrayed  by  the  county, 
though  ihia  be  fildom  now  required. 

KstcMT-Mitifha!,  an  offi-er  iu  the  kirg’s  houfe- 
hold,  who  has  Jurifd:dion  and  cognit mce  of  any  »ranf- 
greffioo  within  the  king's  houfehold  and  verge  i as  alfo 
of  contrads  made  tlierc,  whereof  one  of  the  houtc  is 
party. 

Knights,  in  a fhip,  two  fhort  thick  pieces  of  wood, 
commonly  caivcd  like  a man’s  head  having  four  fhi- 
rers  in  each,  three  for  the  halyards,  aod  00c  for  the 
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Knight-  top  to  ron  in : one  of  them  (Itnd*  bolted  on  the 
h't^i  beamt  shaft  (be  forrmaft»  and  ia  therefore  called  the 
•XnigM  QW.  j anj  other,  Handing  abaft  the  main* 

mafl,  ii  called  the  main  knight. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  a military  order  or  honour, 
or  a mark  or  degree  of  ancicot  Qobilitjr*  or  ren^ard  of 
pcrfooal  virtue  and  merit. 

There  arc  four  kindi  of  knighthood  \ militaryt  re- 
gular, honorary,  and  foetal. 

Military  Km^HTHOoD^  is  that  of  (he  ancient  knights, 
who  acquired  it  by  high  fcati  of  armi.  They  are  call- 
ed in  ancient  charters  and  titles,  by  which  (hey 

were  dittiogullhed  fn»m  mere  bachelors,  ficc.  Thefe 
kaights  were  girt  with  a fword,  and  a pair  of  gih  fpura: 
whence  they  were  called  equitn  aarali. 

Knighthood  it  not  hereditaTy,  but  acquired.  It 
docs  not  come  into  the  world  with  a man  like  nobility  t 
aor  can  it  be  revoked.  The  font  of  kings,  and  kings 
themfcives,  wiik  all  <Hhcr  fnvercigos,  hcrecttfore  had 
knighthood  conferred  on  (hem  as  a mark  of  honour. 
'J*hey  were  usually  knighted  at  iheir  hap*:ifm  or  mar- 
riage, at  their  eoionaiion,  l^fort  or  after  a battle,  fi<c. 

Regular  is  applied  to  all  military  or- 

ders which  prtifefs  to  wiar  fomc  particular  habit,  to 
bear  arms  agaiiiH  the  inhdclsi  to  fuccour  and  afOd  pil- 
grims in  their  paOage  to  the  Holy  L.and,  and  to  frrve 
in  hofpitals  where  (hey  ihould  be  received  5 luch  were 
the  knights  templars,  ami  iucli  Hill  arc  the  knights  of 
Malta,  dec. 

Honorary  Ksiii0Ttioot>t  »»  that  which  princes  confer 
on  other  princes,  and  even  on  their  own  great  mini, 
ders  arnl  favourites ; fiich  are  knii^hts  of  the  Gsrter, 
Bath,  St  Patrick,  Nova  Scotia,  Thiftlc,  3cc.  Sec 
thefe  articles}  and  for  a icprcfeotatioa  of  their  different 
infignia.  fee  Plate  CCDVIII. 

SiciaJ  KKiOHTuaoD^  is  that  which  is  not  fixed  nor  con- 
firrird  by  any  finnal  iuftitution,  nor  re,(ulatcd  by  any 
lading  ilatutk  t}  of  which  kind  there  have  many  otdera 
been  ere^ed  on  occafion  of  fadions,  of  tilts  and  tour- 
naments, masquerades  and  the  like. 

'The  abbit  Bernatdo  Juiliniaoi,  at  the  beginning  of 
bis  Hidory  of  Knighthood,  gives  us  a complete  cata- 
logue of  the  fcvinl  orders : according  to  this  compu* 
tation,  they  are  in  numlwr  92.  Favin  has  given  us 
two  volumes  of  them  under  the  title  of  Thtatre  tTHon- 
mur  ^ df  Cbfvalir'u.  Meneriius  hat  published  DtlicU 
Rqutjrtum  Or(Cnum  and  -\ndr.  Metido  has  written  Zb 
OrJjj^ut  Mih'orihut.  Dcloi  hat  traced  their  original  { 
and  Geliot,  in  his  Armorial  Index,  has  given  us  their 
snditutions.  To  ’h«-fr  may  be  added.  Father  Mene- 
{trier  la  Chev  (Itrit  Ancienne  lA  Modeme-  Mlciucli’a 
7rtf'tr  Mihtjut*  Ca.amncTs  1 htokgta  Regolartt  Mi* 
ecus's  Ortgina  E^'-i.^finm Jivt  Militarium  OrSnum!  but 
above  all,  JuRti<iau*s  Hiji'rit  CItronotogyht  iUirOrigint 
Je  gl  Ordtne  Mtfuari,  e tii  tuiie  le  Rehgiann  CavaJtrtJcbr } 
the  edition  which  is  fuilcil  is  that  u:  Venice  in  1692, 
in  two  vols  foL 

K''HGH  PLOW  Hill.,  or  C^oss,  wh*ch  gives  name 
to  a hamht  in  Watwtckfhire,  Hands  in  the  road  from  Co- 
ventry to  X-oodon,  at  ilse  entrance  of  Dnnfmore  Heath. 
About  40  towns  in  tliii  hamlet,  whiili  arc  fpcCificd  hy 
Diigdalr,  arc  obliged,  dd  the  forfeiture  of  |OS.  and  a 
white  bull,  to  pay  a certaiu  rent  to  the  lord  of  the 
baoalct,  called  ^r<tth  moiuy,  or /wurf-f<nny  ; which  mud 
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be  depofited  every  Martiomas-day  in  the  morning  at  KnJfktaa 
tbit  crufs  before  fun-rife  { when  the  party  paying  it  H 
muft  go  thrice  about  the  croCi,  and  lay  the  wro»h- 
money,  and  then  lay  it  in  the  hole  of  the  faid  crofs  be*  ’ 
fore  pood  witneft- 

KNfGHTON,  a well  built  town  of  Kadnorlhire  la 
South  Wales,  lyy  miles  from  London.  It  is  plea* 
famly  fituated  on  an  elevation  rifing  from  a fmall  river, 
which  divided  this  pan  of  Wales  from  Shroplhirc  It 
carries  on  a confiderable  trade,  and  has  a market  and 
a fair. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE.  a viOageof  M-ddhfex,  and 
the  firll  village  from  London  in  the  grrai  wellcrn  toad. 

It  lies  in  the  parifkes  of  St  M.irgaret’s  Wcftmlnilcr, 
and  St  George  by  Hanover  Square  \ and  his  a chapel, 
which  Is  ncvcTthelefs  independent.  At  the  entrance 
of  it  from  London  Hands  that  noble  infirmary  fur  fick 
and  wounded,  called  St  Ho/fUat^  eredled  and 

reainiaincd  by  die  contributions  of  our  nobility  sr>d 
j;entiy,  of  whom  there  are  no  lefs  than  300  governors. 

In  the  ctntrc  of  this  village,  there  is  a fabric  lately 
errAtd,  where  it  carried  on  one  of  the  motl  confider- 
able  nanufadltircs  in  England  for  painting  floor-cloTbsi 

&C. 

KNOCTOPHER,  a borniigh  and  market  town  of 
Ireland  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and  province  uf 
Lcinilcr,  63  miles  from  Dublin.  It  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  piriiament  { patronage  in  the  families  uf  Lan* 
grilhe  and  Ponfonby. 

KNOLL,  a term  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom for  the  top  uf  a fmall  hill,  or  fur  the  hill  itfrlf. 

KNOLLCS  (Richard),  was  born  in  Kothampton- 
{hire,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6ih  century,  and  educa- 
ted at  Oxf<»rd,  after  which  he  was  appointeJ  maficr  of 
the  free  fehool  at  Sandwich  in  Kent.  He  compufed 
Grammat'ua  Ltaindt  Graea^  tt  Htbraicut  compendium,  etmf 
radiiihuj,  London  1606:  and  Cent  a great  number  ol 
well  grounded  fcholars  to  the  univerfiiic#.  He  alfo 
fpem  12  yean  in  compiling  a hifiory  of  the  Turks  1 
which  was  firfi  printed  in  1610,  and  by  which  he  haa 
perpetuated  his  name.  In  the  liter  editions  it  is  caD- 
ed.  7he  scncral  hjfiory  of  the  7urlt^  J^om  the  iegitf 
nittg  of  tijat  nation  to  the  nfing  t'f  the  Otkanan  family ^ Ac. 

He  died  in  i6io»  and  this  hiftory  has  been  fiuce  con- 
tinued hy  fiveral  hands:  the  bcH  contiousti<M3  is  that 
by  Paul  Rkaut  confulat  Smyrna,  folks,  London  1680. 

Kn<  dies  wrote  alfo,  **  'The  liyci  and  conquefts  of  the  Ot- 
toman kings  and  emperors  to  the  year  1610  T*  which 
was  not  printed  till  after  his  death  in  1621,  to  which 
time  it  was  continued  by  another  band  t *nd  Uftly, 

'*  A brief  dircourfc  of  the  greatoeft  of  the  Turkiih 
rmpire,  and  wherein  the  greatneCi  of  the  Arength  there- 
of coofilleth,  &c.*' 

KNO  r,  a part  of  a tree,  from  which  /hoots  ont 
branches,  roots,  or  even  fruit.  The  ufe  of  the  knots 
Is,  to  Hrengtheo  the  Hem ; they  ferve  alfo  as  fearces, 
to  filtrate,  purify,  and  refine  the  juices  ralfed  up  for 
tlic  nourifhment  uf  the  plant. 

A’jvors  of  a Rope,  among  Teamen,  are  diHingot/hed 
into  three  kinds,  viz.  whole-knot,  that  made  fo  with 
the  lays  of  a rope  that  it  cannot  flip,  ferving  for 
/beets,  tacks,  and  fto^pera  : buw-lme  knot,  that  fo 
firnily  tnitde  and  faHeiied  to  the  cringles  of  the  fails, 
that  they  muH  break  or  the  fail  fplit  before  it  flips : 
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Knoct  in4  fhcep-iKtnk  knot,  that  nade  hj  Aorteaing  a rope 
H without  catting  it»  which  may  be  {>rcfcntly  loofcaed, 

. and  the  rope  not  the  worfc  for  it. 

’ Ktfort  of  the  Leg^htu,  at  fea,  are  the  divifioni  of  it. 

See  the  articic  Loo. 

Knot,  in  ornithology.  See  TaifiOA. 

KttOT’Gra/jt  or  Bjfort.  See  Polvoonum. 

Knot  (Edward),  boro  in  Northumberland  In  Eng> 
land,  entered  among  the  Jefuiti  at  the  age  of  26, 
being  already  in  prieft’s  ordera.  Thia  happened  in 
the  year  1606.  He  taught  a long  time  at  Rome  in 
the  £ngli(h  college ; and  waa  afterwarda  appointed 
fub^prori octal  of  the  college  of  England,  and  waa  Tent 
provincial  thither.  He  waa  tlllce  honoured  with  that 
employment.  He  waa  prefeiu  aa  provincial  at  the 
^neral  aflinnbly  of  the  order  of  the  Jcfulta  held  at  Rome 
10  1641^,  and  waa  chofen  definitor.  He  died  In  1696. 
He  publifhed  feveral  picceat  among  the  red,  Mercy 
and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained  by  the  Catholic*  t 
againft  Dr  Potter,  who  had  charged  the  church  of 
Rome  with  wanting  charity,  beciufe  (he  afTcrta  that 
a roan  cannot  be  faved  in  the  ProtefUnt  communion. 

KNOTTESFORl),  a town  of  Chelhire,  near  the 
Merfey,  184  milea  from  London,  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns  by  a rivulet  called  Bkken.  In 
the  former  U the  church  ; and  in  the  latter  is  a chapel 
of  cafe,  the  market  and  Umn  hoo(c.  It  has  a market 
aod  three  fain. 

KNOTTINGLEY,  a town  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  on  the  Aire  near  Ferrybridge,  la  noted  for 
its  merchandize  in  lime.  The  ftonea  of  which  it  la  made 
are  dug  up  plentifully  at  Elmet,  and  here  burnt  j from 
whence  it  ia  conveyed  at  certain  feafona  to  great  quan« 
tiiies  to  WakeBeld,  Sandal,  and  Standbridge,  fur  fale, 
■od  fo  carried  into  the  wettern  parts  of  the  county  for 
manure. 

KNOUT,  the  name  of  a punKhment  ioftiAed  in 
RulSa,  with  a kind  of  whip  called  knout^  and  made  of 
a long  ftrap  of  leather  prepared  for  this  purpofe.  With 
this  whip  the  executioaen  dvxteroafly  carry  off  a dip 
of  (kin  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  laid 
bare  to  the  waift,  and  repraiing  their  blowa,  in  a little 
while  rend  away  all  the  (kin  off  the  back  in  parallel 
ftripa.  In  the  common  knout  the  criminal  receives  the 
ladles  fufpended  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  execution* 
era  : but  in  the  great  knout,  which  ia  generally  ufed  on 
the  fame  occaliona  aa  racking  on  the  wheel  in  Fiance, 
the  criminal  is  raifed  int.>  the  air  by  means  of  a pully 
6xed  to  the  gallows,  and  a cord  fadened  to  the  two 
wrifts  tied  together } 1 piece  of  wood  ia  placed  between 
bis  two  legs  alfo  tied  together  ; and  another  of  a cru- 
cial form  under  hia  breaft.  Some  times  hit  hands  are 
tied  behind  over  hla  back  } aod  when  be  ia  pulled  up  in 
thia  pofitiun,  his  (houldera  ate  diO'xaied.  The  execu- 
tioners can  nuke,  this  punilhment  more  or  lefa  cruel: 
aod  it  it  faid,  are  fo  dexterous,  that  when  a criminal  ia 
coodemned  to  die,  they  can  make  him  expire  at  plea- 
fure  either  by  one  or  fevml  ladies. 

KNOWLEDGE,  is  defined  by  Mr  Locke  to  be 
the  perception  o(  the  conned  on  and  agreement  or 
difigreemciit  sod  reptigaancy  of  uur  ideas.  See  Me* 
TxrHYSics  and  Logic. 

KNOX  (John),  the  hero  of  the  reformation  rn 
Scotland,  waa  born  in  1505,  at  Gifford  near  Hadding* 
too  io  Eaft  Lothian  ; and  educated  at  thr  uoivcrnty  of 


St  Andrew's,  where  he  took  a degree  in  trU,  and  Kaom 

commenced  teacher  very  early  in  life.  At  thia  lime  the  • 
new  religion  of  Martin  Luther  waa  but  little  known  in 
Scotland;  Mr  Knox  therefore  at  (it ft  was  a xealoiit 
Roman-catholic : but  attending  the  fermona  of  a certain 
black  friar,  named  CtnalRamt  he  began  to  waver  in  bis 
opinions  ; and  afterwarda  converftng  with  tbe  famoua 
Wifhart,  who  ia  1544  came  to  Scotland  with  the 
commlffionera  feat  by  Henry  VllL  he  renounced  the 
Romifh  religion,  and  became  a cealoua  reformer.  Be- 
ing appointed  tutor  to  the  font  of  the  lairds  of  Ormi* 
ftouD  and  Langoiddery,  he  began  to  tnftruA  them  ia 
the  principles  of  the  Proteftani  religion  ; and  on  that 
account  was  fo  violently  perfecuted  by  the  blfhop  oC 
St  Andrew's,  that  with  bit  two  pupils  he  waa  obliged 
in  the  year  1547  to  take  (belter  ia  the  caftle  of  that 
place.  But  the  caftle  waa  befieged  and  taken  by  z 1 
French  galleys.  He  coniioued  a prifoncr  on  board  a 
galley  two  years,  namely,  till  the  Utter  end  of  the 
year  15491  when  being  fet  at  liberty,  he  landed  in 
England,  and  having  obtained  a bccnce,  waa  appointed 
preacher,  6rft  at  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  New. 
caftle.  Sirype  conjedturea  that  in  1552  he  waa  appointed 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  He  certainly  obtained  an  an- 
nual penfion  of  40 1.  and  waa  offered  the  living  of  Ail- 
hallows  in  London  ; which  he  refufed,  not  choofuig  to 
conform  to  the  liturgy. 

Soon  after  the  accelBon  of  Queen  Mary,  he  retired 
to  Geoevat  whence,  at  the  command  of  John  Calvto, 
be  removed  to  Franefort,  where  he  preached  to  the 
exilea : but  a difference  arifing  un  account  of  his  refu- 
(ing  to  read  the  Englifh  liturgy,  he  went  back  to  Ge- 
neva \ and  from  thence  in  1555  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  the  reformation  had  made  coariderabW  progrefa 
dufing  hit  abfcncc.  He  now  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  with  unre- 
mitting zeal  and  refolution.  About  thia  time  ( 1 556), 
he  wrote  a letter  to  tbe  queen  regent,  etrneftly  in- 
treating  her  to  bear  the  Proteilant  dodrine  ; which 
letter  (he  treated  with  contempt.  In  the  fame  year 
the  Englifh  Calvinitta  at  Geneva  invited  Mr  Kaox  to 
refide  among  them.  He  accepted  their  invitation. 
Immediately  after  his  departure  from  Scutlaod,  the 
biftiop  fummoned  him  to  appear,  and  he  not  appear- 
ing, condemned  him  to  death  for  herefy,  and  burnt 
bis  effigy  at  the  crofa  of  Edinburgh. 

Our  reformer  continued  abroad  till  the  year  1559, 
during  which  time  be  publilhcd  his  **  Firtl  blaft  againft 
the  monftroua  regiment  of  women.**  Being  now  re- 
tained to  Scotland,  he  refuiued  the  great  work  of  re- 
formation with  hia  ufual  aidour,  and  was  appointed 
miaifter  at  Edniburgh.  In  1561  Qurcu  Mary  arrived 
from  France-  Site,  it  ia  well  known,  was  bigoited 
to  the  religion  in  which  (he  had  been  educated ; and 
on  iliat  account  waa  expofed  to  cdotioual  infulta  from 
her  reformed  fubjcci5.  Mr  Knox  himfelf  frequently 
lofultcd  her  from  the  pulpit  { and  when  admiued  to 
her  prefcDce,  rcgardlcfa  of  her  ftx,  her  beauty,  and 
hi.r  high  rank,  bchawd  to  her  with  a rooft  uitjuilitiible 
freedom,  la  the  year  1571  our  reformer  was  obliged 
to  leave  Edinburgh,  on  texaunt  of  the  confudoo  and 
danger  from  the  (’ppofitiun  to  ihc  eail  of  Lenox,  then 
regent ; but  he  returned  the  following  year,  and  rc- 
fumed  his  paUoral  fundions  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  November  1572,  and  was  buriad  in  the  church  yard 
3 * of 
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of  St  GiIm**  in  that  citf.— Hi*  HiAof^  ci  itw  Refbr- 
K fi  printed  with  hit  other  work*  at  Cdia* 

— J—  - burgh  ID  •‘J84,  1586,  1644,  1742.  H*  pubUlHed 
many  other  plecei } tad  fcvcral  mure  are  pre^<trTcd  in 
Cakierwood'i  Hiiory  of  the  Church  nf  Scotland-  H« 
left  alfo  a confideraKk  number  uf  manufcriptii  which 
in  1732  were  id  the  p^^ffeiUoQ  of  Mr  Woodrow,  sum* 
iier  of  Kaftwood. 

Aft  to  b>«  charadcr,  it  I*  caHly  underftood,  notvith- 
fiamlinff  tbr  extremr  difSmilitude  of  the  two  portrait* 
dtawn  by  PopiQi  and  Calvioihical  pencil**  According 
to  the  nrft*  he  was  a devil ; in  the  idea*  of  the  Utter, 
ao  angel.  He  wa*  certainly  neither.  The  following 
^hara^ler  is  drawn  by  Dr  Robertfon.  **  Zea),  intre- 
pidity, difintcreftcdners,  were  vittue*  that  he  poifclTcd 
ID  an  eminent  degree.  He  wa»  acquainted  too  with 
the  learning  cultivated  in  that  age  { and  eacelled  in 
that  fpectea  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to  roufo 
and  to  inSame.  Hlft  maxim*,  however,  were  often  too 
fevere,  and  the  impetuoBty  of  hi*  temper  cxceflivc. 
Rigid  and  uncomplying,  he  (bowed  no  indulgence  to 
the  inhrmitrea  of  othcit.  Rcgardicf*  of  the  dillinc- 
tioosuf  rank  and  charader,  be  uttered  his  admonicioni 
with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  irritate 
than  to  reclaim  { and  this  often  betrayed  him  into  in- 
decent  exprefTioo*,  with  refpeA  to  Queea  Mary’s  per- 
fon  and  cundud.  Thnfc  very  qualities,  however,  which 
DOW  render  his  ebaradter  lef*  amiable,  btlcd  him  to  be 
tbe  inArument  of  Providence  for  advancing  the  teibr- 
Bsation  among  a fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  to  hue 
. danger*,  and  to  furmount  oppoGiion,  from  which  a 
petfon  of  a more  gentle  fpirit  would  have  been  apt  to 
(brink  back.  By  an  tinwraried  applicaiioa  to  itudy 
and  to  bufineft,  ai  well  as  by  tbe  frequency  and  fenrout 
of  bii  public  difcoiirfea,  he  had  worn  out  a ounditu*r 
tion  naturally  Aroog.  During  a lingering  illncia,  he 
difeovered  the  utmoft  fortitude;  and  met  the  approach 
of  death  with  a magnanimity  inCepardble  from  his  cha- 
raAei.  He  wa*  conftaaity  employed  in  a£la  of  devo- 
tion, and  comforted  himfelf  with  tbofe  profpcA*  ol 
immoTtaliiy,  which  m>t  only  preferve  good  meu  from 
defpondiog,  but  fill  them  M-ith  exultation  in  their  laA 
momenta  Tlie  earl  uf  Morton,  who  wa*  preieot  at 
hi*  funeral,  protiMinced  hi*  eulogium  in  a few  words, 
the  more  honourable  for  Knox,  a*  they  came  from  one 
. whom  he  had  often  cenfuied  with  peculiar  feverity  } 

**  Here  lies  be  who  never  feared  tbe  face  of  man.’* 

KNOXIA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  hjunging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  471b  order, 
SieUaim.  The  corolla  is  nMnopctalou*,  and  fiinael- 
(haped  ; there  are  two  furrowed  feeds ; the  calyx  lias 
one  leaf  larger  than  the  reft. 

KNUTZEN  (Matthia*),  a native  of  Holftein,  tbe 
only  perfoD  on  record  who  openly  profeilEcd  and  taught 
atheii^m.  It  ia  faid  he  had  about  1000  difciplcs  in 
different  part*  uf  Germany.  They  were  called  Con- 
fcuHciaritit  bccaufc  they  aflVrted  there  t*  do  other 
God,  no  other  religion,  no  other  lawful  magiftracy, 
but  coofcicncc,  which  letches  every  mao  the  three 
fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  natuie  To  hurt 
nobody,  to  live  honcftly,  and  to  give  every  one  Lia 
due.  Several  copies  of  a letter  of  bis  from  Rome 
WC(C  fpretd  abroad,  contaicuag  tbe  ^bfbace  of  bia 


fyAeav  It  U to  be  foiiod  cMiK  ki  tbe  hdl  cdiiUen  ol  Ktadew 
Micrwb’u*.  !! 

KOEDOE  SeeCaPX*. 

ROEl  TCHXou,  a province  of  CHiuh  ooe  of  ' ^ ^ 

the  fmalleft  in  tbe  kingdom.  On  the  fonib  k bat 
Quang.fi,  on  tbe  eaft  Hou-qtrtog,  00  tbe  north  $e- 
t^uen,  aod  Yuo>nan  oo  the  weft.  The  whole  coun- 
try i.i  almoft  a deiert,  and  covered  with  inaccrftkde 
ipounuta* ; k may  julUy  be  called  tbe  Siieria  of  Chi- 
na. Tbe  people  who  inhabit  it  are  naououiueers  ac« 

OuHioipcd  to  independence,  and  who  feen>to  form  a (e- 
parate  nation  s they  are  no  lef*  ffrociou*  than  tbe  (a* 
vage  anunaW  among  which  they  Hve.-^The  maMdarmo 
and  governor*  who  aic^Dt  to  this  province  are  (bme- 
tiinc*  difgraced  noblenKit,  whuathe  emperor  doc*  nut 
think  proper  to  difeard  eetirely,  either  oa  account  of 
their  alliance*,  or  the  fervices  which  they  have  reixkr* 
ed  to  the  Aatc  : numerous  garrifon*  are  cutruded  t<t 
their  charge,  to  over-awe  the  iababiiant*  of  ib-  conn- 
try  t but  thefe  troops  are  found  infui&aeni,  and  the 
court  defpair*  of  being  ever  able  thurou^^bly  to  fubduD 
ihefe  UDtfA^ablc  mountaineer*.— >Frequcat  attempta 
liave  been  made  to  rediace  them  to  obeditrnce,  anJ  new 
forth  liave  from  tune  to  time  been  erected  in  thetc 
country;  but. the  people,  who  are  not  ignorant  ol 
tbofe  dedgn*,  keep  (bemlelve*  fliui  up  among  theip 
mottouins,  and  feldnea  iffue  forth  bua  to  deftroy  th# 

Chioefe  work*  or  ravage  their  huidt.— Ncitbcr  (ilk- 
duffs  nor  cotton  cloth*  arc  maouf«^ured  in  ibia  pro. 
vince ; bnl  it  produces  a certain  herb  much  refemblkig 
our  hemp,  the  cloth  made  uf  which  is  uCid  fdrfutsmei 
dreid-s.  Mine*  of  gold*  diver,  quickdletr,  and  copper^ 
are  found  lierc  i oif  tbe  lad  metal,  tbofe  fomU  piece* 
of  money  are  made  which  aec  in  common  circuUtioil 
tbrougbcMt  the  eo^re -f-Koci-tchrou  conuia*  to  ci« 
tie*  of  the  (irft  cla(s,  and  58  of  tbe  fecond  indLtbif^ 

KOEMPFER  (Engd^rt),  was  boro  in  i6$i  at 
Letngosr  ia  Wcftphalia.  Aftec  dudlyMig  in  C^eral 
towns,  be  went  loi  Daiuzich,  where  be  gave  the  BrR 
public  ipeciaun  of  Kia  prodcicucy  by  n differutioct 
Dt  laq^a^k  tSvi/wv.  He  tbea  vent  lo  Tbomt  and 
from  thence  to  the  univerfky  gCCtacow,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  dodiur  in  ^ilofopby ; ^ler  which  ha 
went  to  Konioglberg  in  Wu£a,  and  Raid  tl^rc  four 
year*.  He  oext  travelled  into  Ssnrden,  where  be  fooo 
began  to  make  a figure,  and  wa*  apposoted  focrctaryi 
of  the  embaiTy  to  tbe  fopbi  of  Pevfia.  He  fist  out  froo 
Stockholm  with  the  prefeni*  for  tbat  emperor ; and 
went  through  Aaland,  Finland,  and  logcrmnoland, 
to  Narva,  where  he  met  Mr  Fabriewa  the  ambafthdoe, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  take  MoTcow  in  hi*  way, 

Tbe  ambaflador  having  ended  hi*  negouation*  at  t^ 

Rufliao  court,  frt  out  for  Perfia.  During  their  ftay, 
two  year*,  at  Ifpaban,  Dr  Kcempflrr,  wJ^fo  curiona 
aud  inquitiiive  difpofition  (uSered  nothing  to  efo^c 
him  unobferved,  made  all  the  advantage*  p<^blc  ol 
fo  long  an  abode  ia  the  capital  of  the  Perftaa  empires 
'Fhc  ambaflador,  toward*  the  ck>fe  of  1689,  preparing 
to  return  into  Europe,  Dr  Kcempfier  cboie  raxbez  lo 
enter  into  the  feevioe  of  ibe  Dutch  Eaft  Indm  corn* 
pony,  in  quality  of  chief  forgeon  to  the  ffect,  then 
cruifing  in  the  Perfian  Gulph.  He  went  aboard  tbe 
fleet,  which,  after  touching  at  many  Dutch  fetUrmenu, 
came  to  Bsitavio  an  September  *689.  Dr  Kmmpfirr 
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KacBpCiri*  berv  ipplird  bimCtlf  chicAjr  to  n«taral  ht{lorj«  Heace 
i-  1 be  fet  out  for  Jftptn,  in  quality  of  phyficuA  to  the 
. cmb«0y  which  the  Dutch  £aft  India  company  (endi 

once  a year  to  the  Japanefe  court.  He  quitted  Japan 
to  return  to  Europe  in  In  <694  he  took  hia 

degree  of  du^or  ot  phyTic  at  Leyden  t on  which  oc* 
cahon  he  communicated*  in  what  arc  called  Inai^ra/ 
7hef$tt  ten  very  fingular  and  cunoui  obiervAtiooi 
mac!e  by  him  In  foreign  countries.  He  intended  to 
digelt  his  mereoirt  into  proper  order  j but  wai  pre* 
Tcntcdi  by  being  made  phyikiaa  to  the  count  dc 
Lippe.  He  died  in  1^16.  His  principal  works  arc» 
t.  Amatittaln  >0  4to  ; a work  which  include! 

many  curious  and  ufcTul  particulars  in  rrlation  to  the 
civil  and  natural  hifloiy  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  paHcd.  2.  Herbanum  {JUra-Cjn^tlKunx.  3.  Tkr 
hlHoty  of  Japan*  in  Germani  which  is  very  curious  and 
much  efltemed;  and  for  wliich  the  public  is  indebted 
to  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane*  who  purebafed  for  a con> 
{idcrable  Cum  of  money  all  our  author’s  curioOiies* 
both  natural  and  artificial*  as  likewUe  all  his  drawings 
and  manukript  memoirs,  and  prevailed  with  the  late 
learned  Dr  Scheuebaer  to  tranflatc  the  Japanefe  hi* 
flory  into  Engliih. 

KjEMPFERIA.  See  KcMPFEau. 

KOENIG  (Samuel),  a learned  philofophtr  and 
mathemaiiciaa*  was  profefTor  of  philofophy  at  Frane- 
kcr>  and  afterwards  at  the  Hague,  where  he  became 
librarian  to  the  Stadtholdcr,  and  died  there  in  1757. 
He  wrote  fevcral  works  which  arc  efteemed. 

KOENIGIA,  in  bounyt  a genus  of  the  trigyma 
order*  belonging  to  the  triandr'ia  clafa  of  plants,  ^e 
calyx  is  triphylloua } there  is  no  corolla}  and  but  one 
ovate  and  naked  feed. 

KONGSDERG*  a town  of  Norway*  belonging  to 
Denmark*  and  celebrated  for  its  hlvrr  mioes,  whofe 
produce  has  been  coa&derablv  exaggerated  by  mc^  of 
the  travellers  that  have  publiihcd  00  this  fuhjc^.  The 
town,  which  ftrctchea  on  both  Gdcs  the  river  Lowe* 
coniaini  about  icoo  houCes*  and  iocludiog  the  miacn 
6000  inhabitants.  'I'he  mines,  which  lie  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  were  Grft  difeovenrd  and  worked 
during  the  reign  of  ChriHian  IV.  ; and  of  their  prefent 
^ , ftale  the  following  account  is  given  by  MrCuxcf. 

hf'pdmmJ  3^  mines  now  working  { the  deeped  where* 

Ac.  vuL  V.'  of  called  Sr^tn-CoUtt  in  d<r  Aot/a*  is  652  feet  perpen- 
p*  sj4*  dicubir.  The  matrix  of  the  ore  is  the  faxum  ot  Lin* 
Dec  us.  The  diver  is  extrafled  according  to  the  ufual 
procefs,  either  by  fmelting  the  ore  with  lead  or  by 
unding.  The  pure  Giver  is  occafionally  found  in 
all  grains  and  in  fmall  pieces  of  different  Gzes,  fcl- 
dom  weighing  more  than  four  or  five  pounds.  Some* 
times  indeed,  but  extremely  rare,  maffes  of  a cooG* 
dcrable  bulk  have  been  difeovered  ; and  one  in  parti- 
cular which  weighed  409  marks,  and  was  worth  3COO 
rix'dullarf*  or  moo  I.  'rUis  piece  is  (litl  preferved  in 
the  cabinet  of  curioCties  ar  Copenhagen.  Formerly 
thefe  mines  produced  annually  350,000  tix-doUais,  or 
70*000  L ; and  tn  • 769.  even  79,000! } at  prefeni  they 
feldom  yield  only  from  50,cxx>  1.  to  54,000!.  Fornser- 
^y  above  4C00  men  were  neceflary  for  working  the 
mines,  fnehiog  and  preparing  the  ore ; but  a few 
years  sgo  2400  miners  were  removed  to  the  cobalt 
works  lately  cftablithed  at  Foffum  and  to  other  mines, 
•ad  the  oomber  U now  reduced  to  2500.  By  theft 
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and  other  Rdu^ooi,  the  eapence,  which  wu  befbre 
eftimated  at  57'©!  per  month,  now  amouuts  to  ouly 
4400 L or  about  52.800!.  p«raws«m  Yu  even  with  ’ 
this  diminution  the  expences  generally  equal,  and  fume* 
times  exceed,  the  profits.  Goverument,  thercfi>re, 
draws  10  other  advantage  from  ihcfe  mioes,  than  by 
giving  eroployneni  to  fo  many  perfoos,  who  would 
be  otherwife  incapable  of  gaining  their  livelihood*  and 
by  receiving  a certain  quantity  of  fpecie,  which  is 
much  wanted  in  the  prefent  cxhau’.led  Hate  r>f  tbe  fi- 
nances in  Denmark.  For  fudi  is  the  deficiency  of 
fpcsie,  that  even  at  Koogfberg  iifelf  change  for  a 
bank  note  U with  difficulty  obtained.  Tbe  miners 
are  paid  in  fmall  bank  notes,  and  the  whole  expences 
are  defrayed  in  paper  currency.  The  value  of  1 3*000 
rix-dollars*  or  260^1.  in  bl^k  filvrr  is  annually  feot 
to  Copenhagen ; the  remainder  of  the  ore  is  coined  in 
the  mint  of  Kongiberg,  and  transferred  to  Copenlia- 
geo.  The  Urged  piece  of  money  now  {truck  at  Kong* 
fberg  is  only  eight  ficillings  or  four  pence. 

KONIG  (George  Matthias),  a learned  German, 
bom  at  Altorf  in  Franconia  in  1616.  He  became 
prufclTcir  of  poetry  and  of  the  Greek  tongue  there* 
tod  librarian  to  the  univerfity  ; in  which  Utt  office  he  y 
Cucceeded  hla  father.  He  gave  fcveral  public  Ipcci- 
meos  of  his  learning  ; but  is  principally  known  for  a 
Biograghical  DIAionary,  intitled*  BiUiothfca  vetaj  ii 
tuM,  4(0,  Altorf,  1674 : which*  though  it  is  very  de* 
fc^ive,  is  uCeful  to  biographers.  He  died  in  1699. 

Konig  (Emanuel),  a Warned  phyfician  of  BafU, 
bora  in  tlm  cii^  in  1658*  whole  medicinal  works 
were  fo  edeemed  in  Switxcrland*  that  he  was  confider* 
edas  a fecond  Avicenna.  He  died  at  Bafil  in  1731. 

KONINGSBERG,  a town  of  Poland,  and  capital 
of  Regal  Pruflla,  with  a magnificent  palace,  in  which 
is  a b^  274  feel  long  and  59  broad  without  pillara 
to  fupport  it,  and  a bandfonu  library.  It  is  about 
five  miles  in  circuofercDcc  { and  including  the  gsrri- 
foQ  of  7CC0  men  contains  60,000  inhibitanta.  The 
town-houfe,  the  exchange*  and  the  cathedral  diurcb, 
are  all  very  fine  dnkiures.  The  tower  of  the  calUc  ta 
exceeding  high;  and  has  284  Reps  to  go  to  die  top* 
from  whence  there  is  a very  dilUiit  profpeS.  There 
are  18  churches  in  all;  uf  which  14  belong  tu  the 
Luthetans,  three  to  tbe  Calvinills*  and  one  to  the  Pa« 
pids.  It  daods  on  the  Pregel,  a navigable  river  which 
flowa  from  the  north-wedcra  provinces  of  Poland*  and 
here  falla  into  tbe  cadera  extremity  of  the  Fiifcbe  Haf* 
an  intet  of  the  Baltic.  No  ihi{>a  drawing  more  tba© 
fevco  feet  water  can  pafs  the  bar  and  come  up  to  the 
town;  fo  that  the  Urge  vrffeU  anchor  at  PtIUu,  a foiaR 
town  on  the  Baltic,  which  is  the  port  of  Konigfbcrg; 
and  the  mcrchandile  is  frnt  ia  fmaller  veffeU  to  thi» 
place,  lu  trade  Is  very  confidcrable  -—IConigiberg  con- 
tains an  univerfity  founded  by  Albert  of  Brandenburgh. 
According  to  tbe  original  endownaent  there  were  40 
profeffors ; but  their  number  is  now  reduced  to  id* 

Each  proteflbr  receives  a falarr  of  about  50I.  pcrannmm^ 
which  may  be  iocreaWd  by  private  Icdurcs.  In  1775, 
the  univerfity  contained  800  dudents,  of  whom  aoo 
are  lodged  and  boarded  ai  the  expence  of  the  crown* 

There  are  three  public  Ubrnrics  in  the  town,  the  royal 
or  univerfity  library,  the  town  library,  and  the  /rn/- 
lenrodi  lihrary^  fo  called  bccaufc  it  was  given  by  Marties 
voQ  Wallcarodt»,ia  1650.  £.  L*  2i„  35.  N.  L-  54. 43. 

KORAN 
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K*r»a  KORANi  or  Alcoeam.  Sec  AtcoRAv  and  Ma*  him  feiaed)  fet  on  the  pHloiy,  aod  baotlhed  the  em*  Koti*chii 
, 0 HOM£TAMj»M.  pcTor's  domioiODt.  UpuR  tbu  he  weiu  to  LufatUt  H 

KOREKL,  the  coontTT  of  the  Koriaci.  See  the  and  there  lived  uiuDoletUd  till  hii  death,  which  hap* 


oral  article. 

KORIACS,  a people  inhabiting  the  northern  part 
of  KAmtchatka,  and  all  the  coali  of  the  EaiUrn  Ocean 
from  thence  to  the  Anadir.—  Phey  are  divided  into 
the  Rein*decr  or  Waiidc^in^  Kuriaca,  and  (he  Fixed 
Xonaca.  The  funner  lead  aa  erratic  life,  in  the  tra^i 
hrmnded  by  the  Fenfcbinfka  flea  to  the  fouth-eiA,  the 
river  Kowyma  to  the  welt,  and  the  river  Anadir  to 
the  north.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  whh 
thrfr  rein-deer,  ia  iearch  of  the  muf^  the  food  of  ihofe 
an'inaU,  tnhich  af<  thdr  ooly  wealth.  They  are  fqua- 
lid,  cruel,  and  warfikct  the  tenor  of  the  Fixed  Ko 
riaca  a«  much  aa  ihi  TlchutOti  are  of  them.  They 
never  trrqticnt  the  Cra«  nor  live  on  hlh.  Their  habita* 
t)(.n«  arejourti,  or  placca  half  funk  in  the  earth  ; and 
th«  y never  u(e  bjiagana  or  fummer>houfea  elevated  on 
pelts  like  the  Kaintchatkina.  They  are  In  their  per- 
tun»  lean,  arxi  very  ihurt  ; have  fmall  hrada  and  black 
h.»it,  which  they  thavc  frequently:  their  faces  arc  oval; 
their  nufc  ik  fhorl ; their  eye*  are  (mail ; their  mouth 
i*  large  ; and  tlicir  beard  black  and  pointed,  but  often 
eradicated.— Ttic  tixtd  Kuriaca  arc  likcwitc  Ihort  ; 
but  rather  iall>r  than  the  other»,  and  ilrongly  made: 
the  Anadir  ii  aifu  their  boundary  to  the  north,  the 
ocean  to  it>e  eatl,  and  the  Kamichatkana  to  the  fouth. 
They  have  few  rcin-dccr,  which  they  iifc  in  their 
Hedges;  but  ncithet  ul  the  iribci  of  Kuriacs  arc  civi 
hxed  enough  to  apply  them  to  the  purpohf  of  the 
dairy.  K«ch  fprak  a different  dialcdt  of  the  fame 
language : but  the  Fixed  in  m«U  thioga  reicmhic  the 
Kamtchalkau* : and,  like  them,  iiec  ahnod  entiicly  on 
filh.  'Huy  air  timid  to  a high  degree,  and  behave  to 
(heir  reandcriiig  brcihicit  with  the  utmult  fubmiHlon  ; 
uho  call  them  by  a name  which  ngnitica  thtirjltnxt. 
Thdc  poor  people  fccra  to  have  no  alternative ; for, 
by  reafon  of  the  Uarciiy  of  rein  deer,  they  depend  on 
Ihefr  tyranU  for  the  rirential  artidc  of  cloathing  — 
'I  hcfc  two  nationk  Mr  Prnnant  fuppofes,  from  their 
fraiurct,  to  be  the  ufTspriitg  of  Taiiars,  which  have 
fpicad  to  tile  eaA,  and  degenerated  m fixe  and  firength 
by  the  rigour  of  (be  climate,  and  often  by  fcarcity  of 
food. 

KOS,  in  Jewiih  antiquity,  a meafare  of  capacity, 
containii>g  about  four  cubic  inchra:  this  was  the  cup 
«i|  bl  in*  g out  of  w'hicli  (hey  drank  when  they  gave 
(hackr  after  folcmn  meals,  like  that  of  the  paOcivcr. 

I TfKUH  (Chiillopher^,  was  one  of  the  three 
fanatics  whole  viUons  were  publtlhed  at  Amlierdam  in 
J657,  with  ibe  title  of  Lux  m tenebrit.  He  lived 
at  bprt'tta  in  Sileiia,  and  hii  vifloni  began  in  1616. 
He  lancicd  he  law  an  angel  under  the  form  of  a man, 
who  commanded  him  to  go  and  declare  to  the  magi« 
flrates,  that,  uidefa  the  people  rcpeuicd,  the  wrath  of 
God  would  make  drcadiul  havock.  The  e)c6or  pala- 
tint,  whom  ttiv  Pioteltaiits  bad  declared  king  of  Bo- 
hunia-  wav  inliuducid  in  thefe  vihons.  Kutterus 
waited  ('ll  itiin  at  Buflaw  in  December  1620,  and  in- 
ibimed  hmt  of  Ins  comminioii.  He  went  to  fcveral 
other  places,  and  at  Uli  to  the  court  of  Krandenburg. 
As  muU  of  Uufc  predictions  promifcd  felicity  to  the 
\ elv^for  palatine,  and  unbappincls  to  his  imperial  ma- 

jefly,  the  emperor’s  hfcal  ia  Sllciia  sod  Lu^ntu  got 


pened  in  1 647. 

KOU*chu,  a Cbinefe  fhrub,  which  bears  a great 
refcrablaace  to  the  fig-tree  both  in  the  make  of  its 
branches  and  the  form  of  its  leaves.  From  its  root  Cn/kr*/ 
fevcral  twigs  or  fht>ots  generally  fpring  up,  which  form 
a kind  of  bufh  ; but  fometimes  it  confifU  of  only  one  p.  4S4. 
fboot.  The  wood  of  the  branches  of  the  kou*chu  ii 
foft  and  fpungy*  and  covered  with  bark  like  that  of 
the  fig-tree.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  indented,  and 
their  cidour  and  the  texture  of  their  fibres  arc  cxa£Uy 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  fig  tree  ; but  they  are  larger 
aud  thicker,  and  much  rougher  to  the  touch. 

Tliis  tree  yields  a kind  of  milky  juice,  which  the 
Chinefe  ufc  for  laying  on  gold-leaf  in  gilding.  They 
make  one  or  more  incifiuns  in  the  trunk,  into  which 
they  iufert  the  edges  of  a ihell,  or  fomething  elfe  of 
the  fame  kind,  to  receive  the  fap.  When  they  have 
extra£l(d  a fufficicncy,  they  ufc  it  with  a fmall  bruih, 
and  delineate  whatever  fibres  they  intend  for  the  de* 
coniion  of  their  work.  They  then  lay  on  the  gold* 
leaf,  which  is  fq  llrengly  attra^cd  by  ibis  liquor,  that 
it  never  comes  off. 

KOUANlN,  in  the  Chinefe  language,  the  name  of 
a tuulary  deity  of  women.  The  Chinefe  make  great 
numbers  of  the  figures  of  lliis  deity  in  white  porcc* 
lain,  and  fend  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  keep  them  in  their  own  huufrs.  The  figure  lepre* 
fenti  a woman  with  a cbild  in  her  arms  The  women 
who  have  no  children  pay  a fort  of  adoration  to  tbefc 
images,  and  fupjiolc  the  deity  they  reprefent  to  have 
power  to  make  them  fruitful.  The  Hatue  always  rc- 
prcfcnis  a handfome  woman  very  modcltly  attired. 

KOUC,  or  Koaci  (Peter),  aa  excellent  painter  in 
the  16th  century,  was  bom  at  Aloil,  and  was  the  dif* 
ciplc  of  Bernard  Van  Orley,  who  lived  with  RaphaeL 
He  went  to  Hume;  and  by  lludying  the  beautiful 
pieces  which  he  found  there,  formed  an  escelleni  latlc, 
and  became  a very  corrtd  defigner.  On  his  return  to 
his  own  country,  he  undertook  the  office  of  dirrding 
the  execution  of  fome  lapeftiy  work  after  the  defigns 
of  Raphael.  He  was  afterwards  perfuaded  by  fome 
meicbants  of  Bruficls  to  undeaake  a vo>age  to  Con* 
fianlinople  ; but  when  he  came  there,  finding  that  the 
Turks  were  not  allowed  by  their  religion  to  draw  any 
figure,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  du  but 
to  draw  defigno-  for  lapctlry,  he  fpent  his  time  in  de- 
figning  the  particular  profpe^s  in  the  neighbourhood 
(if  CoRitantinople,  and  the  manner  of  the  Turks  li- 
ving: of  which  he  has  left  many  wooden  cuts,  that 
alone  fufficc  to  give  an  idea  of  his  merit.  After  his 
return  from  Conftaiilinoplc  he  fettled  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  drew  fevcral  pictures  for  the  emperor  Cha.  V. 

He  was  aifo  a good  arcbile^  ; and,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  lift,  wrote  A Trcaiife  of  Sculpture,  Geometry, 
and  Ptrfpcciivei  and  iranflaud  Vitruvius  and  Serliv 
into  the  Flcmilh  tongue.  He  died  in  lyyo. 

KOULl  KHAN  ( I'Kamas),  or  S(ha/>  was 

not  the  ton  of  a Ihcphcrd,  as  the  authors  uf<hc  Eog- 
lifh  Bi^raphicaJ  Didlooary  affert ; his  father  being 
chief  of  a branch  of  the  tribe  of  AfFcbars,  and  gover* 
nor  of  a fonrefs  credej  by  that  people  againft  the 
Turk'.  Upon  hU  father's  death,  his  unde  ufurped 
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gownnent,  wnder  ihc^ptctmt  of  taking  cit<  of 

• tl  during  the  minority  of  Kouii  Khan  ; or,  more  pro- 
pcrlyi  70uog  Nadir.  Difgud  at  thi»  affront  made 
him  commence  adventurer.  He  enured  into  the  fer- 
Tice  of  Beglerbcrg,  governor  of  Mufehada,  in  the 
Khorafan;  who,  difcovcring  in  him  itrong  markj  of  a 
military  geniua,  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry.  In  i7iO,  the  Uihcc  I'artar*  ha- 
ving made  an  iroiplion  into  the  KhoraCm  with  10,000 
men,  liegltrherg,  whofe  whole  force  contilUd  only  of 
40CO  horle  and  aooo  infantry,  called  a council  of 
war,  in  which  it  wai  dtclared  imprudent  to  face  the 
enemy  with  fuch  an  mterior  force  : but  K»uli  Khan 
propofed  to  march  agaitiU  the  itumy,  and  engaged  to 
condua  the  exptdiinm.  and  u*  be  aniwerabk  ft.r  the 
fuccvfii  of  it.  He  war  accrdingly  made  general  j de- 
feated the  'rartars,  and  took  Ihcir  eomraaiider  prifo- 
ner.  Hofltin  Begleibcrg  received  him  at  hi*  iciuin 
with  mark*  of  diilinaion  : but  growing  jealou*  of  hia 
riling  fame,  inHcad  of  obtaining  him  the  i-mk  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  Kliorafai.,  a»  he  had  promiftd, 
obtained  it  for  another  j which  fo  exafperalcd  Kouli 
Khan,  that  he  publicly  complained  of  the  governor'* 
ingialiiude  and  perfidy  ; who  thereupon  broke  him, 
apd  ordered  him  to  be  punilhed  with  the  balliiiado  fo 
feverely,  that  the  nail*  of  his  great  toe*  fell  off.  'rbi* 
affront  occafioned  hi*  flight,  and  hi*  joining  a ban- 
ditii  of  robber*  (not 'hi*  llrtliiig  his  laUitr'*  or  hU 
neighbour'*  Ihtcp).  The  reff  of  hi*  adveoture*  aie 
too  numerous  to  be  inferted  in  tbi*  work.  In  17^9 
he  was  made  general  of  Feflia  by  Sebah  Tham**,  and 
permitttd  to  take  hi*  name  Thuauu,  and  that  of  A'Wi, 
which  figntfic^  Jhrt:  hi*  title  therefore  wa*.  Tbejhtvt 
gfTham<u;  but  he  was  ennobled  by  the  addition  of 
Khan.  In  *736,  he  foiiicuted  a revolt  againit  hi* 
ciaHrr,  for  havn.g  n.ade  an  ignomitiiuu*  peace  with 
the  ^urks;  »nJ  having  the  aur.y  at  hi*  command,  he 
procured  Ui*  d«  potiuon,  and  liia  own  advancement  to 
the  throne,  in  >739  he  conquered  the  Mogul  em- 
pire; and  from  this  time  growing  as  cruel  a*  he  wa* 

• ambitiou*.  he  a»  length  met  with  the  ufual  fate  of 
lyraDls,  being  affjffmaled  by  one  of  hi*  general*,  in 
league  with  his  nephew  and  luculfor,  in  1747,  aged 
fiaty 

KOVMI.SS,  a fort  of  wine  made  in  Tartary,  wheie 
it  is  ufed  by  the  native*  a*  their  common  beverage 
during  the  fcafmi  of  it,  and  often  ferve*  them  in!ie»d 
of  all  other  food.  It  it  fvid  to  be  fo  nourifhing  and 
falutary  that  the  Dafchkir  Tartan,  who  toward*  the 
end  of  winter  arc  much  emaciated,  no  fboncr  return 
in  fummer  to  the  cfc  of  koumifs,  than  they  become 
firing  and  fat.  The  author  of  **A  hillorical  dcfcri^ion 
of  all  the  nation*  which  rompofe  the  Ruffian  empire/* 
fays,  fpeaking  of  Koumif*,  EtU  ft*n  nour'^unitt  et 
ptkt  tour  Iku  dt  tout  autrt  aftmetit.  Ett  Bujibkin  t* <u 
trotnxnt  tret  bien^  tUe  Ut  rrnd  htenperiant  et  gatt  } tile  kur 
doanede  temionpomitetde  bontut  nuleurt.  From  the  Tar- 
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Ur*  it  ha*  been  borrowed  by  the  Ruffiaoi  who  ufe  it 
medicinally.  It  i*  made  with  fermented  maret-milk, 
according  to  the  following  recipe  communicated  by  Dr 
Giievc  in  the  Kdin.  Phil.  Tranf  * as  he  obtained  it 
from  a Ruffian  iioblemau,  who  went  into  that  part  of 
'raitary  where  it  is  made,  fur  the  fake  of  uiliig  it  me- 
dicinally. 

**  I'ake  of  freffi  raare**  milk,  of  one  day,  any 
quantity ; add  to  it  a Hath  part  of  water,  and  pour 
the  mixture  into  a wooden  veffel;  ufe  then,  as  a fer- 
ment, an  eighth  part  of  the  foiirefl  cow’*  milk  that 
can  be  got  ; but  at  any  future  preparation,  a Anvil 
portion  of  old  koumif*  will  better  anfwer  the  purpefe 
of  foiiriiig  : cover'  the  vriTcl  with  a thick  cloth,  and 
At  it  in  a place  of  moderate  warmth  ; leave  it  at  rcti 
24  hour*,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  milk  will 
have  become  four,  and  a thick  fublUflcc  will  Ik  ga- 
thered uci  the  top;  then  with  a flick  made  at  the  lowi:r 
end  in  the  manner  of  a chum-H.iff|  beat  it  till  the  thick 
fubflance  above  mentioned  be  blended  intimately  with 
the  fuhjaceot  fluid.  Id  this  fituation,  Uave  it  again 
ai  refl  tor  24  hour*  more  ; after  which  pour  it  into  a 
higher  and  narrower  veffel,  r<.rctT>bling  a churn,  where 
the  agitation  mull  be  repeated  as  before,  till  the  liquor 
appear  to  be  perfectly  homogencou* ; and  in  this  date 
it  i*  called  koumijit  of  which  the  taffc  ought  to  be 
a pleafant  mixture  of  fwcei  imd  four.  Agitation  muff 
be  cmpii>yed  every  lime  before  it  be  ufed.”— To  ihi* 
ditat)  ot  the  procefs  the  nobUman  fubjotned,  that  in 
order  to  obtain  ouJk  in  fufficitni  quantity,  the  l’ar« 
tan  have  a luftom  of  feparating  the  foal  from  the 
mare  during  tiie  day,  and  allowing  it  to  fuck  Juiing 
the  night : and  when  the  milk  t*  to  Ik  taken  fiom  the 
mare,  which  if  generally  about  five  lime*  a day,  they 
always  produce  the  fo^,  on  (be  fuppofition  that  the 
yields  her  milk  more  copioufly  when  it  is  preAnt. 

To  the  abuve  method  of  making  koumif*,  our 
author  has  abided  fume  particular*  taken  from  mher 
communicatiim*  with  which  he  was  fa«Murtd  by  Tar- 
tais  ihcmfctn.*.  According  to  the  account  of  a Tartar 
who  lived  to  the  fuuth-cail  of  Orenbourg,  the  pro- 
portion of  milk  and  fouring  ought  to  be  the  fame  as  a- 
bove  ; only,  to  prevent  changing  the  v<ffVl,  the  n>iik 
may  be  put  at  once  into  a pirtty  high  and  nan<iw 
vcTkl  ; and  in  order  to  accelerate  the  fermentation. 
Come  warm  milk  may  be  added  to  it,  and,  if  iieciffary, 
more  fouiirig.— -Fri*m  a Tartar  whoiit  lire  Doctor  nut 
with  at  the  lair  of  Macarirff  upon  the  Volga,  and  from 
whom  he  purchafed  one  of  the  leathern  bags  (.a)  «liich 
are  uAd  by  the  Kalmucks  for  the  preparation  and  car- 
riage of  their  koumif*,  lie  le;‘ruedthit  the  procefs  may  bt 
much  Ihortencd  by  Liatiiig  the  milk  befurc  the  foutiiig 
be  added  to  it,  and  as  A»J0  as  the  part*  begi.i  to  ftps- 
rale,  and  a thick  fubflance  to  rife  to  the  top,  by  agi- 
tating it  every  hour  or  oftcncr.  In  thi*  way  he  made 
fome  in  the  l)odor’s  ptefence  in  the  fpace  of  1 2 hour*. 
Our  author  lcaroed.alfu,ihai  it  was  common  among  fonit 

Tar- 


Ri.»omifk 
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(*)  Thi>  b.B  WM  oi.d«  of  > horft’.  hide  ondreffed,  and  by  having  been  fmoktd  had  acquired  a great  de- 
grre  of  hardneS.  lia  (hape  wai  conical,  hut  vai  at  the  fame  time  fomewhat  triangular,  from  being  compofed 
of  ihrte  d ffircnt  piecca,  fa  in  a circolar  bafe  of  the  fame  hide.  The  futurea,  which  were  made  with  tciidonv, 
were  fecured  by  a coveting  00  the  nutfide,  with  a doubling  of  the  fame  fkin,  very  dofely  fecured.^  It  had  a 
dirty  appearance,  and  a very  difagrtealde  fniell.  On  being  alked  tlie  reafoo  of  thla,  be  Uid,  “The  reniaiia 
of  the  old  koumifa  viete  left,  in  Older  to  fapply  a fermeat  to  ibc  new  milk.'' 
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*Tirtiri  to  pnp«n;  it  in  one  day  during  rufnmer*  and  that 
with  only  iwo  or  three  agitations  ; but  that  in  winter) 
when*  fiom  a dchcieniry  of  nnArea  milk*  they  are  ob- 
liged to  add  a great  proportion  of  iliat  of  cows,  foore 
agitation  and  moir  time  are  neceffary.  And  though 
it  is  commonly  ufed  wnthin  a few  days  after  the  prc> 
aration,  yet  when  well  fecuted  in  clofe  vefTeU,  and 
ept  in  a cold  place*  that  it  may  be  prefetTed  for  three 
mouths*  m even  more*  without  any  injary  to  its  qua- 
lities. He  was  told  farther*  that  the  acid  fermenta- 
tion might  be  produced  by  four  milk  as  above*  by  a 
four  palte  nf  ryc-6cur,  by  the  rennet  of  a lamb's  ftp 
mach*  or*  what  is  more  common,  by  a portion  of  old 
koumifs ; and  that  in  fome  places  they  faved  much 
time,  by  adding  the  new  milk  to  a quantity  of  that 
already  fermented  ; on  being  mixed  with  which*  it  very 
foon  undergoes  the  vintms  change. 

It  was  according  to  the  procefs  6rft  mentioned, 
however*  that  all  the  koumifs  which  the  Do^or  cm- 
ployed  in  medictoe  was  prepared. —It  has  been  found 
ferviccable  in  hefiict  and  in  nervous  complaints  ; and 
our  author  relates  fome  very  ftriking  cafes  which  the 
ufc  of  it  had  conrpletely  cured.  All  thofc  who  drank 
it*  our  avithor  informs  us,  agreed  in  faying,  that  during 
its  ufe*  they  had  little  appetite  for  food;  that  they 
drank  It  in  very  large  quantities,  pot  only  without  dif- 
gull,  but  with  plesfure ; that  it  render^  their  veins 
turgid*  without  producing  languor  ; that,  on  the  con- 
trary* they  foon  acquired  from  it  an  uncommon 
degree  of  fprightlinefs  and  Yivacity  ; that  even  in  cafes 
of  font  excefs  it  was  not  followed  by  indigclUon,  head- 
ach.  or  any  of  the  fytnptoms  which  ufually  attend  the 
abufe  of  other  fermented  liquors. 

'n»e  utility,  however,  of  this  preparation  as  a me- 
dicine* fuppoGng  it  completely  ^certained*  would  a- 
mong  us*  at  our  author  obferves*  be  greatly  circum- 
feribed  by  the  fcarcity  of  marcs  milk  tn  this  country. 
**  Hence  (fays  he)  inquiries  will  naturally  be  nruide* 
wheihrr  other  fpreies  of  milk  admit  of  a fimilar  vinous 
fermentation,  and  what  proportion  of  fpirit  they  con- 
tain. As  thefe  have  never  been  ihe  obje^*  however, 
of  my  attention,  I will  here  give  the  fubftance  of  what 
1 have  been  able  to  learn  from  others  refpediDg  that 
which  is  the  mofl  common,  the  milk  of  cows.  • 

**  Dr  Pallu,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  fays,  that 
cow«  milk  is  alfb  fufceptibleof  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  that  the  Tartars  prepare  a wine  from  it  in  winter, 
whrn  marts  milk  (ails  them  ; that  the  wine  prepared 
from  cows  milk,  they  call  aim  / but  that  they  always 
prefer  koumifs  when  it  can  be  got*  as  it  is  mure  agree- 
able* and  contains  a greater  quantity  of  fpirit ; that 
koumifs  on  diflillation  yields  of  a weak  fpirit  one  third* 
but  that  sirm  vields  only  two  ninth  parts  of  its  whole 
quantity,  which  fpirit  they  call  arih. 

*•  This  account  is  conhrmed  by  Oferetlkowlky*  a 
Ruffian,  who  accompanied  Lepechin  and  other  acade- 
micians* in  their  travels  through  Siberia  and  Tarta^. 
He  publifhed  lately  a dilTertation  on  the  ardent  fpirit 
to  be  obtained  from  cows  milk. 

•*  From  his  experiments  it  appears,  thst  cows  milk 
may  be  fermented  with,  or  even  without,  fouring,  pro- 
sided  fufficient  time  and  a;.*iiation  be  employed  j that 
no  fpirit  could  he  produced  from  soy  one  of  its  conGi- 
tuent  parts  taken  feparaiely,  oor  from  any  two  of  them, 
twlefs  iaafmuch  as  uej  were  mixed  with  fome  part  of 


the  third } that  the  milk  with  sB  its  parts  in  tkefr  nttu* 
ral  proportion  was  the  muB  prndu^ve  of  it  ; that 
the  clofer  it  was  kept,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the 
more  difficultly  the  6xed  air  is  allowed  to  efcape  during 
the  fermentation  (care  being  taken*  however*  that  we* 
do  not  endsnger  the  burning  of  the  vc0el),  the  more 
fpirit  is  obtained.  He  alfo  infi>nnt  us*  thst  it  bod  a 
f jurer  fmell  before  than  after  agitation  ; that  the  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  was  increafed,  by  allowing  the  fermented 
liquor  to  repcfc  for  fome  tune  before  didillation  ; that 
from  fix  pints  of  mtlk,  fermented  in  a clofc  vclTc]*  and 
thus  fet  to  repofe*  he  obtained  three  ounces  of  udent 
fpirit,  of  which  one  was  cotifumed  in  burning  ; but 
thst  fmm  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame  milk  ferment- 
ed in  an  open  vefTe)*  he  could  fcarcely  obuin  an 
ounce." 

KRAKEN*  in  zoology,  a moft  amazing  large  Tea 
animal,  laid  to  be  fcrmirtgly  of  a crab-iike  form  ; the 
credit  of  whofe  exigence  reBa  iipan  the  evidence  pro- 
dui'ed  by  bilhop  Pontoppidan*  in  his  Natural  hiltory  of 
Nora-ay. 

At  a foil  grown  kraken  has  never  been  feen  in  all  its 
parts  and  dimenBont,  an  accurate  furvey  of  which  muft 
employ  fome  time*  and  not  a little  motion*  it  ts  im- 
poflible  to  f;tvc  a complete  defeription  of  one.  Ne- 
vrrthetefs,  we  /hall  fu^tt  the  probability  of  its  exif- 
tence  on  the  bell  information  our  author  could  collet, 
which  feeret  to  have  Bxed  his  own  belief  of  it ; though 
at  the  fame  time  he  acknowledges  the  account  is  very 
defvdive*  and  fuppofes  a farther  information  concern- 
iog  the  creature  may  be  referveJ  for  poBerity. 

Our  fi/herrocn*  fays  the  author,  unanimoufly  and  in- 
variably affirm*  that  when  they  are  feveral  miles  from 
the  Isnd,  particularly  in  the  hot  fummer  daya,  and  by 
their  diAance*  and  the  bearings  of  fome  points  of  land, 
exped  fram  eighty  to  a hundred  fathoms  depth,  and 
do  not  find  but  fr^  twenty  to  thirty  ; and  more  efpe- 
ciilly  if  they  find  a more  than  ufual  plenty  of  cod  and 
ling,  they  judge  that  the  kraken  is  at  the  bottom  ; but 
if  they  find  by  their  lines  that  the  water  in  the  fame 
place  Bill  /hallows  on  them*  they  know  he  is  riling  to 
the  furface*  and  row  08*  with  the  greateft  expedition 
tiB  they  come  into  the  ufual  foundings  of  the  place  ; 
when  lying  on  their  oars*  in  a few  minutes  the  monHer 
emerges,  and  /hows  himfelf  fufficienily*  though  his 
whole  body  does  not  appear.  Its  back  or  upper  part, 
which  feems  an  Engli/h  mile  and  a half  in  circumfe- 
rence (fome  have  affirmed  more),  looks  at  firB  like  a 
number  of  fmall  iilands*  furrounded  with  fomethin'*' 
that  floats  like  fca^weedi;  at  lift  feveral  bright  points 
of  horns  appear,  which  grow  thicker  the  higher  they 
emerge,  and  fometimes  Band  up  as  high  and  large  aa 
the  maft*  of  middle-fizcd  veirels.  In  a Ihort  time  it 
/lowly  finks,  which  is  thought  as  dangerous  as  ita  rifing  { 
as  it  caufes  fuch  a fwell  and  whirlpool  as  draws  every 
thing  down  with  it,  like  that  of  MaleArom.  lire  bi- 
■/hopjuAly  regrets  the  omiffion  of  probably  the  only 
opportunity  that  ever  has  or  may  be  prefented,  of  fnr- 
veying  it  alive,  or  feeing  it  entire  when  desd.  This, 
he  inlormi  us*  once  did  occur*  on  the  credit  of  the  re- 
verend Mr  Friis,  miniBer  at  Nordland*  and  vicar  of  the 
college  for  promoting  Chriitian  knowledge ; who  in- 
formed him  that  in  1660,  a kraken  (perhaps  a young 
and  carelefa  one,  as  they  generally  keep  iirveral  leagues 
from  land)  came  into  the  waters  that  run  between  the 
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tocks  and  cliffi  near  Alflahoug ; wferCf  In  turning 
— ^ * about,  fome  of  iti  long  homa  caught  hold  of  feme  ad- 

joioing  treci,  athich  it  might  eaniy-  haN-e  torn  up,  but 
that  it  \»’aa  alfo  entangled  in  feme  clifta  of  the  rocks, 
whence  it  could  not  extricate  tifelf,  but  |..utrcfird  on 
tlic  fpot.  Our  author  ha«  heard  of  no  perfon  ddlroy* 
cil  by  thia  nionder,  but  relate*  a report  of  ihe  danger 
of  two  Bfhcrmen  who  catnc  upon  a part  of  the  water 
iii][  of  the  creature*!  thick  Himy  excrementa  (which  he 
W'ida  fur  fome  motuha,  as  he  feed*  for  fotTiC  other) } 
they  immediately  drove  to  tow  off,  but  were  not  quick 
enough  In  turning  to  fave  the  boat  from  one  of  the 
krakeo*a  homa,  which  fo  cruflted  the  bead  of  it  tltal 
It  was  with'difBculty  they  faved  their  live*  on  the  wreck, 
tiiough  the  weather  was  perfectly  calm  ; the  mouiler 
sever  appearing  at  otlier  timea.  Hia  excrement  la  fald 
to  be  aitta^ire  of  other  bdi  on  which  he  feeds ; which 
expediettt  waa  probably  necelTary,  on  account  of  hia 
flow  unwieldy  motion  to  hia  fubfitlence ; as  this  flow 
motion  again  may  be  ncccfTary  to  the  fecurliy  of  fliipa 
•f  the  gteatrU  force  and  burden,  which  mull  be  orer- 
vrhelrred  on  encountetiog  fuch  tm  immente  animal,  if 
hia  velocity  wai  equal  to  hU  weight  s ihe  Korweguma 
fuppofing,  that  if  his  arms,  on  which  he  moves,  and  with 
which  he  takes  bis  food,  were  to  lay  hold  of  the  largeti 
man  of  w*ar,  they  would  pull  it  down  to  the  bottom. 

In  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  this  animal,  our 
learned  author  cites  Debrs'a  deferiptiun  of  Fatoe,  for 
the  exldence  of  certain  Ulanda  winch  tudi^enly  appear 
snd  as  fuddenly  vanifh.  Mauy  fcafariiig  people,  he 
adds,  give  accounts  gf  fuch,  particularly  in  the  north 
feat  which  their  fuperflition  has  either  attributed  to 
the  dclufjon  of  the  devil,  or  coefutered  as  tnluibited  by 
evil  fpirils.  But  our  Itooetl  hidorian,  who  is  not  for 
wn>nging  the  devil  himfcif,  fuppofrs  fuch  midaken 
idands  to  be  nothing  but  the  krakeu,  called  by  fome 
the  f(H  troiden^  or  Jta  mifehief  { in  which  opinion  he 
was  greatly  condrmid  by  the  following  quotation  of 
1>T  Hiernc,  a learned  Swede,  from  baron  Grippen- 
kielm  t and  which  is  certainly  a very  remarkable  paf- 
bge,  viz.  **  Among  the  rocks  about  Stockholm,  theie 
is  fomciimee  feen  a trad  of  land,  which  at  other  times 
difappeara,  and  is  feen  again  in  another  place.  Burwut 
has  placed  it  as  an  idand  in  his  map.  The  pea 
ianta,  who  call  It  gummun  ortt  fay,  (hat  it  is  not  always 
feen,  and  that  it  hes  out  ill  the  open  fca,  but  I cuuld 
never  dod  it.  One  Sunday,  wlicn  1 was  out  amongil 
the  rocks  founding  the  coall,  it  happened,  that  in  one 
^Iscc  1 faw  fomething  like  three  points  of  land  in  the 
,fra,  which  fuiprifcd  me  a little,  and  1 thought  I had 
inadvertently  pafltd  them  over  before.  Upon  thia  1 
called  to  a pcafant,  to  enquire  fur  guinmars  ore  { hut 
when  he  came,  we  could  fee  nothing  of  it  : upon  which 
the  peafant  faid  all  was  will,  and  tliat  thia  progoidli- 
» calcd  a dorm  or  a great  quantity  of  filh  ” 'I'o  which 

our  aiuhor  fubjoins,  **who  cannot  difcovcr  that  this 
gummars  ore,  w-iih  its  point*  and  prognodicaiions  of 
hlh,  w'a*  thektsken,  midaken  by  Buixua  for  an  illand, 
svho  may  keep  himfelF  about  that  fpot  where  be 
' tifee  He  takes  the  kraken,  doubtlefs,  from  hia  nu- 

merous fmtaeti/it  which  ferve  him  as  feet,  to  be  uf  the  po- 
lype kind  t and  the  contempUtion  of  its  enormoua  bulk 
led  him  to  adapt  a p.  fTage  from  Ecckriallicua,  xHii.  31, 
33.  to  it.  Whether  by  it  may  beintended  the  dragon 
that  is  In  the  fea,  mcutiuocd  Ifalah  juivii.  1.  we  refer 
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to  the  conje  Aurc  of  the  reader.  After  paying  but  a Kf*ke#, 
juft  refpedt  to  the  moral  charaAer,  the  revererd  func-  .*^''*-'* **“*•. 
tion,  and  diligent  inveftigations  of  our  author,  wc  tnad  ~ ’ 

admit  (he  f«ll:bihty  of  its  exitlence,  as  it  implies  no 
contradiction  ; though  it  feems  to  encounter  a general 
prcpolTiflron  of  the  w!uk*s  being  the  largcft  anluial 
on  or  in  our  globe  1 and  the  eradication  of  any  long 
prepofTclRon  is  attended  with  fomething  irkfome  to 
US.  But  were  we  to  fuppofc  a faimon  or  a fturgeon 
the  larged  hfli  any  number  of  perfon*  had  feen  or  heard 
of,  and  the  whale  had  difeovered  himfelf  as  fddom, 
and  but  in  part,  ai  the  kraken,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
that  the  cxiilence  of  the  whale  had  been  as  indigcUibie 
to  fuch  pcifoni  then  as  that  of  (he  kruken  may  be  to 
others  now.  Some  may  incline  to  think  fuch  an  ex* 
tenfive  monfter  would  encroach  on  the  fj  mmctry  of 
nature,  and  be  over  proportionate  to  the  fize  of  the 
globe  itielf;  as  a little  reliofptdion  will  inform  us, 
that  the  bieadih  of  what  11  feen  of  him,  Tuppofing  him 
nearly  round,  mull  be  full  a6co  feet  (if  more  oval,  or 
crab  likc,  full  zooo),  and  his  ihicknefa,  which  may 
rather  be  called  tdtifude,  at  lead  three  hundred ; our 
author  declaring  he  has  chofea  the  kaft  chcumferencc 
mentioned  of  this  animal  for  the  greater  certainty. 

Thcfe  immenfe  dlntenlionf,  nevcrthelcfs,  we  apprehend 
will  not  argue  conclufivcly  agaiiill  the  exitlcr.cc  of  the 
animal,  though  confidrrably  agaiolt  a numerous  io- 
creafe  or  piopagaiton  of  it.  In  fad,  the  great  fcarci- 
ly  of  iht  kraken,  his  confinement  to  the  r^^rth  fca, 
and  perhaps  to  equal  latitudes  in  the  fouthj  the  fmall 
number  propagated  by  the  whale,  who  is  viviparous; 
and  by  the  largcll  land  animals,  of  whom  the  elephant 
is  faid  to  go  near  l^o  years  with  young;  all  induce 
us  to  conclude  from  analogy,  that  this  creature  is  not 
numerous;  which  coincides  with  a paHage  in  a manu* 
feript  afciibed  to  Svere  king  of  Norway,  a*  it  is  cited 
by  01.  Wormius,  in  his  Mufeum,  p.  280,  in  Latin, 
which  wc  (hall  exadly  iranfiaic.  There  remains  one 
kind,  which  they  cal!  haf^uftt  whofc  magnitude  is  un- 
known, as  it  is  fcldom  feen.  Tliofe  who  affirm  they  have 
feen  its  body,  declare,  it  is  more  hke  an  iHand  than  a 
beaft,  and  that  its  careafe  wa*  never  found ; whence 
fott^imaginc  there  are  but  two  of  the  kind  in  na* 
turc.  Whether  the  vanifhtng  jfland  Lemair,  of  w hich 
Captain  Rodney  went  in  fcarch,  was  a kraken,  we  fub- 
mit  to  the  fancy  of  our  reader*.  In  tine,  if  the  ex- 
jftence  of  the  creature  is  admitted,  it  will  feem  a fair 
in%scnce,  that  he  is  the  fcarceft  as  well  ai  largtft  in 
our  world  ; and  that  If  there  arc  larger  in  the  umwerfe, 
they  probably  inhabit  fome  fphert  or  planet  more  ex- 
tended  than  our  own.  Such  wc  have  no  pretence  to 
limit  j and  that  fidtion  can  devife  a much  greater  than 
thia  is  evident,  from  the  cock  of  Mahomet,  and  tha 
whale  in  the  Bava  Bathra  of  the  Talmud,  which  were 
intended  to  be  credited ; and  to  either  of  which  our 
kraken  is  a very  ffirimp  in  dimcnfions. 

KRAN'I'ZIUS(Alberius),  a native  of  Hambui^h, 
and  a famous  hiltorun,  who  travelled  over  fevcral  parts 
of  Europe,  and  was  made  rtdlor  of  the  univertity  of 
RoAoch  in  1482.  He  went  from  thence  to  Ham* 
burgh  in  1508,  where  he  was  eUdlcd  dean  of  the  chap, 
icr  in  the  c.*uhedral  He  did  many  good  fri vices  to 
that  church  and  city  ; and  was  fo  famed  for  hU  abili. 
lies  and  prudence,  that  John  king  of  Denmark  and 
Fredciic  duke  of  HoUUin  did  001  ferupU  to  make  him 
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Knot  amptre  la  a difpute  they  had  with  the  Dltmarfi.  He 
It  fcvrral  jjood  hiftorietl  work*;  xhf  moft  coo* 

lidcrable  of  wlilch  is  an  EoclcfiaRical  Hifto^  of  Saio* 
oy,  intided  Aletro^oJit,  in  fulto ; tlie  bed  edition  Is  that 
of  Franefort.  He  died  in  1 5 17. 

KRAUT,  or  Crout.  See  Crovt. 

KUBESHA.  See  Lsscuis. 

KUHNIUS  (Joachim),  a learned  German  critic, 
was  born  at  Gripf«*alde  in  Pomerania,  in  164.7. 
was  Id  166^  made  principal  of  the  college  at  Ocrin* 
gen  In  Suabla  : in  1676,  he  was  defied  Greek  pro* 
feiTor  in  the  principal  college  at  Strafhurg  \ and  after 
acquitting  himfclf  with  honour  for  ten  years  in  this 
capacity,  was  made  Creek  ard  Hebrew  profeflor  in 
the  fame  univtrfiry.  His  uncommon  (kill  in  the  Greek 
language  drew  a gteat  number  of  fcholaii  about  him 
from  very  dillant  {daces  \ and  he  publilhed  feme  claOic 
authors  with  vciy  learned  notes  both  explanatory  and 
critical.  Hr  died  in  1697. 

KUKCKEE  (John),  a celebrated  Saxon  chemift, 
bora  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  in  1650.  He  became 
chemid  to  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  the  cleftor  of  Bran- 
deoburgh,  and  Charles  II.  king  of  Sweden,  who  gave 
Itim  the  title  of  counftllor  in  tnrfalft  and  Inters  of  no- 
bility, with  the  furname  of  l,oviifer^etfi^.  He  em- 
ployed 50  years  in  chemiltry  t in  whicli,  by  the  help 
of  the  furnace  of  a glafr-huiife  which  he  had  under 
his  care,  he  made  feveral  exceUent  difeuverirs,  parti- 
ctihrly  of  the  yhofphorus  of  ortne.  He  died  in  Swe- 
den in  1702  t and  left  feveral  works,  fome  in  Ger- 
msD,  aud  others  io  Latin  : among  which,  that  in- 
tilled  Oi/frva^tnn  Chemi"4t,  and  the  An  of  making 
Glifs,*'  printed  at  Paris  in  1752,  are  the  molt 
cllecmcd. 

KURIL  or  KtraiLSKi  Islm,  extending  from  N. 
Lot. 51.  to4$.  which piohibly  once  lengthened  tbepe* 
ninfula  of  Kamtchatka  before  they  were  covalfcd  from 
it,  are  a feries  of  iOar.ds  running  fouth  from  the  low 
promontory  Lopaika,  between  wliich  and  Shuomfka  the 
moft  nortlierly  is  only  the  didance  of  one  league.  On 
the  lofty  Paramottfer,  the  ftcond  in  the  chain,  is  a high- 
peaked  mountain  probably  volcanic;  and  on  the  fourth, 
called  .‘^i'a%$aaiu/an,  ts  another  volcano.  On  Uruf^ere 
is  another ; on  Storgu  there  are  two ; and  on  Kucatir, 
or  Kavinaebir,  there  is  one.  Thefe  three  make  part  of 
the  group  whicli  pafa  under  the  name  of  the  land  of  ^r/i. 
Japan  abounds  with  volcanoes  ; fo  that  there  is  a Icries 
of  ipiraclea  fiom  Kamtchaika  to  Japan,  the  lad  garat 
link  otf  this  extenhve  chain.— The  Radians  foon  aa- 
■txed  theft  iflands  to  their  cunqurAa.  The  fra  a- 
boimded  with  otters,  and  the  laud  with  bears  and 
foxes;  and  fume  of  the  rfl«  ftieltercd  lire  fable:  temp- 
tatioua  fufficient  for  tht  Ruffians  to  invade  thefe  iflandj; 
but  the  rage  after  the  lius  of  the  fea  otirrs  has  bren  fo 
great,  that  they  arc  become  extremely  fenree  both  here 
and  io  Kaouchaika. 

KUSTKR  ( Ludolf),  a very  learned  writer  m the 
rdth  century,  was  born  at  Bicmbcrg  in  Weflphalia. 
Wben  very  young,  he  was  upon  the  recommendation 
whUuiA  Spatiheim  appoinud  tutui'  to  tlie  two  foos 


of  the  count  de  Schwerin,  prime  miniftrr  of  the  king  Koftef, 
of  Prnffia,  who,  upon  our  author’s  qaitting  that  fta- 
tion,  procured  him  a pendon  of  4C0  livre*.  He  was 
premifed  a profedbrlhip  ia  the  univerfity  of  Joachim;  ~ ^ 

and  tin  this  fhnuld  be  vacant,  being  then  but  15,  he 
refolvcd  to  travel.  He  read  ledurcs  at  Utrecht ; went 
to  England ; and  from  thence  to  France,  where  he 
collated  Suidas  with  three  MSS.  in  the  king’s  library^ 
which  furniihed  him  with  a great  many  fragments 
that  had  never  been  publiilicd.  He  was  linnourcd 
with  the  degree  of  dudlur  by  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  made  him  feveral  advantageous  offers 
to  cominne  there:  but  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  inltalled  in  the  profeirorihip  promifed  him. 
Afterward  he  went  to  Antwerp ; and  being  brought 
over  to  the  Cathi^lc  religion,  he  abjured  that  of  the 
Protcflantfi.  Tlie  king  of  France  rewarded  him  with 
a penfion,  and  onlcrcd  him  to  be  admitted  fupemu- 
merar{'  aifociate  of  the  academy  of  inferiptions.  But 
he  did  not  enjoy  this  new  fettlcmcnt  long ; for  he 
died  in  1716,  aged  46.  He  was  a great  madcr  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  an  1 wrote  well  in  it ; but  his  chief 
excellence  was  his  (kill  In  the  Greek  language,  to 
which  he  almoft  entirely  devoted  himfclf.  He  wrote 
many  works;  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  Ifj/icria 
traica  Homeri.  2.  yand-Iicui  vUa  Pyfl\!^cr£.  3.  An 
rxcellent  edition  of  Suidas,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  three 
Tolumei,  folio.  4.  An  edition  of  Ariftophaner,  in 
Grctk  and  Latin,  folio,  y,  A new  Greek  edition 
of  the  New  Tcftamcnl,  with  Dr  Mills’s  Variations, 
in  folio. 

KYPHONTSM,  Kwhonismus,  or  Cyphoni/mtut 
an  ancient  punifhment  which  was  frequently  undergone 
by  the  roartyis  in  the  primitive  times;  wherein  the 
body  of  the  perfon  to  fuffer  was  anointed  with  honey, 
and  fo  expofed  to  the  fun,  that  the  Hies  and  wafpi 
might  be  tempted  to  torment  him.  This  was  per- 
formed in  three  manners:  fometimes  they  only  tied 
the  patient  to  a flake  ; fometimes  they  ho'flcd  him 
up  into  the  air,  and  fufpended  hire  in  a bafect  ; and 
fometimes  they  ftretched  him  out  on  the  ground  with 
hia  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  word  is  ori^mally  Greek, 
and  cornea  from  which  fmiifics  either  the Jlike 
to  which  ilie  patirnt  was  tied,  the  cctiar  fitted  to  his 
ntek,  or  an  ir-Jirimrnt  wherewith  they  tormented  him ; 
the  fchoHsll  on  Ari'jophanes  fiys,  it  was  a wooden 
lock  or  cage ; and  that  it  was  called  fo  from 
**  to  crook  or  bend,”  becaufe  it  kept  the  tortured  in 
a crooked,  bowiug  pofturc  ; others  lake  the  for 
a log  of  wood  laid  over  the  criminal’s  head,  to  prevent 
his  flanding  upright:  Hefyehius  defcrllKs  the  »vf»» 
as  a piece  of  wood  whereon  criraiaals  were  ftrelchrd 
and  tormcmed.  In  tfFe€l,  it  is  probable  the  word 
might  fignify  all  thefe  feveral  things.  It  was  a gcncri- 
cal  name,  whereof-thefe  were  the  fpecics. 

Suidas  gives  us  the  fragment  of  an  old  law,  which 
puniihed  ihofe  who  treated  the  laws  with  contempt 
with  kypliontfm  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  days;  after 
which  they  were  to  be  precipitated  from  a rock,  diciTcd 
in  womens  habit. 
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L. 

t,  T A femi'Towctf  or  liquid,  making  live  eleventh 

' U Idler  of  the  alphabet. 

Labadic.  ^ jj  derired  from  the  old  Hebrew  Laratd,  or  Greek 

’ I.ambda  Ic  U founded  by  interccptinjif  the  breath 
between  the  top  of  the  tongue  and  forepart  of  the  pa* 
latc»  With  the  mauth  open } and  makei  a fwcet  found, 

» ith  fometbing  of  an  afpiration  j and  tliereforc  the 
Biitons  and  Spactardc  ufuallp  doubled  it,  or  added  an 
If  to  It,  in  the  beginning  of  worcb,  as  In  /4m,  or  //"ia, 

•‘a temple,*’ founding ccarlylike y/,dtc.  In Englifh words 
of  one  f)  liable  it  is  doubh  d at  the  end,  as  te/J,  &rif,  /nr//, 
dee.  but  in  words  of  more  fyllibles  than  one  it  u llngtc 
at  the  end,  as  etv/,  "rvru/,  See.  It  is 

pLctd  after  mod  of  the  confonatiu  in  the  beginoingof 
words  and  fylUblcs,  at  /-4rri,  g4irr,  o//-/r,  r.i-g/r,  5(c. 
but  before  none.  Its  found  is  clear  In  ^4r/,  but  ub* 
fcuTC  in  ari4r,  ice. 

As  a numeral  letter,  denotes  yo ; and  w*iih  a 
dafh  over  it,  thus,  H,  ycco.  Ufed  as  an  abbrevia* 
ture,  L.  Hands  for  Lucius ; and  L.  L.  S.  for  a fcileice. 

See  SasTcacB. 

LA,  the  fyllable  by  which  Guido  denotes  the  lad 
found  of  cachyicxnchord  ; If  it  Iregins  to  C,  it  anfwcrs 
to  our  At  if  m G,  to  £ ; and  if  m F,  to  D. 

LA15ADIE  ( Juho),  a famous  French  cuthufinll, 
fon  of  John  Charles  Labadle,  gewemor  of  Bourgti 
and  genUeman  ia  ordinary  of  the  bed'Chamber  to  the 
French  king,  was  horn  in  i6io.  He  entered  young 
into  the  Jefults  college  at  Bourdenux  t which,  by  his 
own  account,  he  afterwards  quitted,  but  by  other  ac« 
counts  was  expelled  for  bis  peculiar  notions,  and  for 
Kypocrify.  He  became  a popular  preacher ; but  being 
repeatedly  detected  in  working  upon  female  devotees 
with  fpiritu.d  inAruflions  for  carnal  purpofes,  his  l(»f« 
of  charader  among  the  Catholics  drove  him  among 
the  P.-otellants.  A reformed  jefuit  being  thought  a 
great  ao(}ulijt!un,  he  was  precipitately  accepted  ai  a 
piHor  at  Muntauban,  where  he  officiated  for  eight 
years;  but,  attempting  the  chaHity  of  a young  la<ly 
whom  he  could  nut  convert  to  his  purpofe,  and  ouar* 
ttUing  with  the  Catholic  pricll  about  tlic  right  of  in* 
terring  a dead  body,  he  was  at  length  banilhcd  that 
place.  The  (lory  of  his  affair  with  the  lady,  a*  re* 
fated  by  Mr  Balye,  may  here  be  given  as  a Ipecimcn 
of  his  minidry.  Having  dircAcd  this  damfil  to  (he 
fpiritual  life,  which  he  made  to  confid  in  intetnal 
recoUeAion  and  mental  prayer,  he  gave  her  out  a ccr* 
tain  point  of  meditation ; and  having  (Irongly  recom- 
mended it  CO  lurr  to  apply  berfcif  entirely  fur  fome 
hours  to  fucli  an  important  object,  he  went  up  to  her 
when  he  believed  her  to  be  at  the  height  of  her  rccol* 
leflion,  and  put  liis  hand  into  her  bread.  She  gave 
him  a bady  repulfc,  cxpreHl-d  a great  deal  of  furprife 
at  the  proceeding,  and  wai»  even  preparing  to  rebuke 
him,  when  he,  wi  hout  being  in  the  lead  (iifcoficerttd, 
and  with  a devout  air,  prevented  her  thiC4:  **  I fee 
plainly,  my  chiid,  tliat  you  arc  at  a gicat  didance 
from  prrfcdion  { acknowledge  your  wcakacfi  with  an 
humble  fpirit  j afk  fnrgivenefs  of  God  for  your  having 
given  fo  little  attention  to  the  myileiies  upon  which 
you  ought  to  have  meditated*  Had  you  bellowed  all 


nccelTary  attention  upon  thefe  lbin,Tf,  yon  would  not 
have  been  fenfible  of  « hat  was  doing  about  your  bread. 

But  you  are  fo  much  attacIieJ  to  fenfe,  fo  little  con-  '' 

centered  with  the  Godlicad,  Uiac  you  were  not  a mo* 

ment  in  difeoveting  that  I had  touched  you.  I wanted 

to  try  whether  yuur  rervea.:y  in  prayer  had  ralfed  you 

above  the  material  wo'ld,  and  united  you  with  the 

Sovereign  Being,  the  living  femree  of  imm  mality  and 

of  a fpiritual  (Utc  ; and  I fee,  to  my  great  grief,  that 

you  have  made  very  fmnli  progreft,  and  that  you  only 

creep  on  the  ground.  M.iy  ihi-i,  my  child,  make  you 

adiamcd,  and  for  the  future  move  you  to  perform  the 

duties  of  mental  prayer  better  than  you  have  hitherto 

done.”  The  young  Udy,  who  had  as  much  good 

fenfe  as  virtue,  was  no  lefs  prorokrd  at  thefe  words 

than  at  the  buld  actions  of  her  gUotUy  indruClor ; and 

could  never  afterwards  bear  the  name  of  fuch  an  holy 

father.  Labsdie  being  driven  out  of  Montauban,  went 

to  feek  an  afylum  at  Orange:  but  oot  landing  himfclf  fo 

fafe  there  as  he  imagined,  he  withdrew  privately  to 

Geneva,  where  he  impoftd  ou  the  people  by  his  dc* 

vout  preaching  and  carriage  ; and  from  thence  was 

invited  to  Muldkburg,  where  lus  fpirituality  made 

him  and  bis  followers  confidcred  as  fo  many  faints, 

didingutdieU  by  the  name  of  T*hey  in* 

creafed  fo  much,  that  he  excited  the  atccnlian  of  the 

other  churches,  whofc  authority  he  difp'Jtcd,  till  he 

wa*  formally  depofed  by  the  fynod  of  Dort.  Intlead 

of  obeying,  he  piucurcd  a tumnltuous  fupport  from  a 

crowd  of  his  devotees:  and  at  length  formed  a little 

fculcmcnt  beiwctn  Utrecht  and  Amdmiam,  where 

he  crciSed  a priuting  piefa,  which  fent  forth  many  of 

his  works.  Here  he  was  betraytd  by  fome  deferters, 

who  expofed  ht*  pitvaCe  life,  and  informed  the  public 

of  his  fatciiiaritiei  widi  his  female  difcipki,  under  pre* 

tciice  of  uniting  th.ni  more  particulaily  to  God  ; and 

was  dually  obliged  to  retire  to  Altcna  in  Holilem, 

where  be  died  in  1674. 

LABADISTS,  u fcA  of  rcligionids  in  the  17th 
ccuiury,  followers  of  the  opinions  of  John  Labadie,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  in  the  preceding  artide. 

Some  of  their  opl.-iioiis  were,  i . That  Gi^  could,  and 
did  deceive  men  *.  That,  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
greater  attention  (hould  he  paid  to  the  tnteroa!  infpi* 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  to  the  words  of  the 
text  3.  That  bsptifm  ougiii  10  be  deferred  till  ma* 
lure  age.  4.  That  the  good  and  the  wicked  entered 
equally  into  the  old  alliance,  provided  they  defended 
from  Abraham  ; but  tint  the  new  admitted  only  fpi* 
rit  lal  men.  3.  That  the  obfervation  of  Sunday  a*us 
a matter  of  Uidlffereuce.  C.  Fhat  Chriil  would  come 
and  reign  1000  years  on  earth.  7.  Hiat  the  cucharid 
wasoiiiy  a couimaaioration  of  the  death  of  Clirift  ; and 
that,  though  the  fymhola  were  nothing  tn  thcinfclvei, 
yet  that  Chrid  wa*  fpiritiially  receivtd  by  thofc  who 
paitook  of  them  in  a due  manner.  8.  Tiut  a cn.itcm* 
plativc  life  was  a date  of  grace,  and  of  divine  union  dii* 
ring  this  life,  the  fummlt  of  perfection,  &c.  9.  TliaC 

the  man  whofc  heart  was  perfc/lly  content  and  calm, 
half  enjoys  Got),  has  familiar  entertainments  with  him, 
and  fees  all  things  in  him.  10.  That  this  date  was  to  be 
3 Qjt  •ome 
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l^siratn  com«  «t  by  an  entire  felf  abncjijatien,  by  the  mortifica- 
. . tion  of  the  fcnfci  anJ  their  objecU,  ao d by  the  cxercife 

l,ib  tf  * I * ' 

. of  mental  prayer. 

I.AB/VRUM,  the  banner  or  ftandard  borne  before 
the  Roman  emperor*  in  the  war*.  The  con*^ 

{iiUd  of  a lonj*  lancc«  vrivh  a HaH*  a<top;  croHing  it  at 
angle*;  from  which  hung  a rich  ilrcamcrt  of  a. 
purple  colour,  adorned  with  precious  dunes.  Till  the 
time  of  Conddfitine  it  had  an  eagle  painted  on  it ; but 
that  emperor,  in  lieu  thereof,  aided  a croCi  with  3 ci* 
pher  exprcfiiiig  the  name  of  Jejui. 

This  Uandard  the  Romans  took  from  the  Germans, 
X'>a4:x,  Sarmitx,  PanDoiiuuis,  dec.  whom  they  had 
•vercome.  The  name  labjrum  was  nut  known  before 
the  lime  of  Conllantine  ; hut  the  flandard  itfelf,  in  the 
form  we  have  deforibed  it,  abating  the  fyrabul*  of 
Chriftlanity,  was  uRd  by  all  the  preceding  emperors. 
Sotne  derive  the  word  from  iahstr^  as  if  tlii*  Rntflicd 
their  labours;  fomefrom  **revertuce,  piiiy*  ;** 

others  from  *»  to  take  and  utltcrs  from 

*«  fpciils,** 

LABAT  (John  Dapttll),  a celebrated  traveller,  of 
tlic  order  of  Si  Dominic,  was  boro  at  Paris,  taught 
philufophy  at  Nancy,  and  in  169^  went  to  America 
in  quality  of  a miiFionary.  At  hu  return  to  France 
in  1705,  he  was  fent  to  the  chapter  of  his  order  at 
Bologna  to  give  an  account  of  his  mifRon,  and  flaid 
feveral  years  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Pari*  in  175®* 
Hi*  principal  woik*  are,  1.  A new  voyage  to  the 
American  iflands,  6 vola  umo.  2.  Travels  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  8 voli  iimo.  3.  A near  account  of  the 
wcflern  part*  of  Africa,  5 vols  iimo.  ; Father  Labat 
was  not  in  Africa,  and  therefore  was  not  a witiicfa  of 
what  he  relate*  in  that  work,  tic  alfo  pubhihed  the 
^ Chrvitlitr  da  Marcha'u't  voyage  to  Guintat  in  4 vols 

I2HIO.  ; aod  An  bifivkal  auouni  of  the  wrjlern  parts  of 
A^ibhpiti,  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  Father  Cavaz* 
zj,  5 vols  1 2 mo.  * 

LABBE  (Philip),  bom  at  Bourgea  in  France,  in 
1607  ; profclfcd  phibfophy,  divinity,  and  the  lan- 
guages, with  great  applaufc  ; and  died  in  1667,  aged 
•JO,  He  was  a laborious  writer,  and  n good  critic  ; 
and  wrote,  t.  Nova  BihTtolhcea  MS.  ftbrorum,  in  two 
volumes  folio.  2.  De  Bjxarjina  hiAona  Scriptoribvu 
3.  CAeni  vUa.  4-  HibUothtca  hilUotlxearum.  5.  Oort' 
corJantia  chronsdogteat  &c.  He  began  the  laft  edition 
of  •*  The  couocilfi,"  and  died  while  the  9th  volume 
was  printing;  they  were  hoiihed  in  17  volumes  by 
father  Coflart. 

LABDANUM,  or  Ladamum,  in  the  materia  me* 
dlca,  a rcfinous  juice,  whicli  exfudes  from  a tree  of 
the  ciftus  kind.  It  it  faid  to  have  been  formerly  col- 
Ief\ed  from  the  beards  of  goat*  who  broufed  the  leave* 
of  the  ciftui:  at  prefent,  a kind  of  rake,  with  fc  veral 
ftraps  or  thongs  of  ficins  fixed  to  it,  is  drawn  lightly 
over  the  /Krub,  fo  as  to  take  iip  the  unctuous  juice, 
which  is  afterwards  feraped  od  with  knives.  It  is 
Tartly  met  with  pure,  even  In  the  places  which  pro- 
duce it ; the  duft,  blown  upon  the  plant  by  the  wmJ> 
mingling  with  the  tcnaccous  juice  r the  inhabitants  arc 
alfo  faid  to  mix  with  ft  a ccruin  black  fand.  In  the 
fhop*  two  forts  are  met  with.  The  bed  fwhich  is  ve- 
ry rare)  is  in  dark*co1oured  almoR  black  maffes,  of 
the  conliilcncc  of  a foft  plaftcr,  which  grows  ftill  foft- 
CT  upon  being  handled ; of  a very  agreeable  iaell|  and 


of  a light' pungent  bitterilh  talle.  The  other  fort  ULabdamai* 
harder,  not  fo  dark  coloured,  in  long  rolls  coiled  up  : H 

this  is  of  a much  weaker  fmcll  than  the  firft,  and  has 

Urgs  adaiixiuroof  a. tine  fand,  which -in  the  lacla*  f 

mtm,  examined  by  the  Frtnch  academy,  unde  up  ^ 

three. fnurtln  of-ihe  maft. 

In  mrdkine  it  is  ufed  cxicrmny,  to  attenuate  and 
dlfcufs  tumors  ; internally,  it  i*  more  rarely  ufed,  tut 
is  greatly  exiol'ed  by  fome  a;;dinil  catarrhs  and  ia 
dyfentcries.  Re^ftiHed  fplril  of  wine  alnud  entirely 
dilTolves  pure  ladauum,  leaving  only  a fmalt  portion  of 
gummy  matter  which  has  no  lalle  or  fmcll  : and  hence 
this  reHo  may  be  thus  cxcdlcntly  punfivd  for  internal 
purpofes.  It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  ilomachic 
pla  ler,  which  Is  now  indeed  Uyted  the  emp}ajf‘um  luhnu 

LABEL,  a long,  thin,  brafs  rule,  with  a fmall 
fight  at  one  end,  and  a centrediole  at  the  other ; com* 
manly  uled  with  a tartgeot-line  on  the  edge  of  a cir* 
cumferentor,  to  take  aUitudes,  &c- 

Laait,  in  law,  isa  narrow  ilip  of  paper,  orparch^ 
meat,  affixed  to  a deed  or  writisg,  in  order  to  hold 
tlic  appending  feaU — Any  pipci  annexed  by  way  of 
additum  or  explic.ition,  to  any  will  or  tclUnicnt,  Is 
alfo  called  aJalKl  or  codicil.' 

Labvl,  in  heraldry,  a fillet  uCualty  placed  in  the 
middle  along  the  chief  of  the  coat,  without  toULhlng 
its  cxticmitics.  Its  breadth  ought  to  bv  a ninth  part 
of  the  chief.  It  is  adorned  with  pendauu;  and  when  . 
there  arc  above  three  of  thcl'e,  the  number  mud  ba 
fpccifled  in  blazoning. 

It  is  ufed  on  the  aims  of  elJeft  Tons  while  the  fa* 
ther  is  alive,  to  diilinguiih  them  from  the  younger  ; 
and  is  eftcemed  the  moil  honourable  of  all  dificrenccs, . 

See  Hraaloky,  p.  445.  col.  1. 

L.\BI.\L  LErraas,  ihofe  pronounced  chkily  by 
meant  of  the  lips. 

LABIATED  rtowcas,  monopctalous  flowers,. 
confifUng  of  a narrow  tube  with  a wide  mouth,  di- 
vided into  two  or  moie  fcgmtnts. 

LABIAU,  a fmall  town  of  Ducal  Pruffia,  in  a 
circle  of  the  fame  name,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Dcimc,  with  a ilrong  caiUe,  two  Tides  of  which 
arc  fjTToundcd  with  water,  and  the  other  defended  by 
a wait  and  ditch.  £.  Long.  J9.  56.  N.  Ltt.  55.  17, 
L.-\BORATOR.Y,  or  LLAnoRATnar,  theclicmilU 
work  houfe,  or  the  place  where  they  perform  their  o- 
perations,  where  the  furnaces  arc  built,  their  vclfcU 
kc7>t,  &c.  and  in  general  the  term /o^c.^'a/srjr  is  applied 
to  any  place  where  phyfical  experiments  in  pliarmacy'^ 
chvmiflry,  pyrotcchny,  &c.  arc  performed. 

As  laboratotics  muil  be  of  very  different  kinds,  ac-; . 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  operations  to  be  perform- 
ed in  them,  it  is  impoiTible  that  any  diiei^ions  can  h« 
given  which  will  anfwer  for  every  one.  Where  the 
purpofes  are  merely  experimental,  a fiogle  furnace  oc 
two  of  the  portable  kind  will  be  fufilcieiit.  It  is  fcarcc 
needful  to  add,  that  ihclves  are  ncccHar)'  for  bolding 
velTcls  with  the  produdls  of  the  different  optrationti 
and  that  it  is  abfulutely  oeceffary  to  avoid  confufiAfi 
and  dilordcr,  as  by  thefe  means  the  products  of  the 
operations  might  be  loll  or  midaken  for  one  another* 

Mortars,  filters,  levigating  ffoncs,  dec.  muil  alfo  be 
procured:  hut  from  a knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
performing  the  different  chemical  operations  will  cafily 
be  derived  the  knowledge  of  a propet  place  to  perforos . 

then 
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(hem  ia  ; for  which  fee  the  articIctCHiMiiTtYi  Mt- 
TAULOAOYt  aad  Fuhsaci. 

L4B01ATORY,  in  military' aifairs.  Hgiilfiei  that  place 
where  all  foita  <if  llrc-warkt  ace  prepared,  both  forac* 
tikJ  icrelce  and  fjr  pleafure,  tiz.  quick  matches,  fu« 
ze»,  porc-firra,  grapc-lhot,  cafe-fhot,  carcaflca,  hand* 
gfenadci,  caitridgea,  iheUa  bUed, aad  fuzes  tixed,  wads, 
Icc.  See. 

LAllOUR,  in  general,  denotes  a clu(c  appllcatioa 
to  W(  rk  or  butincfs.  —Among  reamen  a ihip  is  faid  to 
be  in  labour  when  fhe  rolls  and  tumbles  very  much, 
either  a hull,  uodci  fad,  or  at  anchor.— U is  alfo  fpoken 
of  a womsQ  ii  travail  orchlJbiith;  fee  MiDwirsav. 

LABOURER,  generally  ligniiirs  one  that  does  the 
mud  flavi.h  and  Icfs  artful  pait  of  a Lboriuus  work,  aa 
that  of  hiiibandry,  mafmry.  dec. 

LALOURRUR  (J  An  !c),  almoner  to  the  king  of 
Fr;«ncc,  and  prior  of  Juvigne,  was  born  at  Montmo* 
rency  mar  Paris  in  i6.’j.  At  the  age  uf  jH,  he  di' 
ftioguilhed  htmfelf  by  publi.hing  **  A colie6iion  of  the 
monuments  of  iUuibioua  psrfciot  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Celellincs  at  Paris,  with  tlicir  tlcgicst  gcnealo- 
girt,  arms,  and-mottoea/*  410.  He  afterwards  pub* 
hibed  an  cxJcUcnt  edition  of  The  Memuira  of  Michael 
de  CaiUmau,  with  fivrnd  othei  genealogical  iuiluries  } 
and  died  in  1675.— He  had  a brother,  Xcju/ /e  La* 
ioarturf  bailid  of  Montmorency,  author  uf  fcveral  ptetrs 
of  poetry  ; and  an  uncle,  I)9n.  ClauJs  U LaLourcur, 
ptuviiil  of  the  abbey'  of  L'ide  Barbc,  of  which  abbey 
he  wrote  a hiilory,  and  puhliHicd  notes  and  corre^ioos 
upon  the  breviary  of  Lyons,  with  fume  otlier  things. 

L.ABRAUOH,  the  fame  w*ah  New  BuiTAiMt  or 
the  country  round  Uot)iON*t  iScr  thefe  articles. 

LA  URAHORF.  STONS,  a curious  fpccics  of  felt* 
fpir,  which  exhibits  a{l  the  colours  of  a peacock's  tail, 
^e  the  article /*sar*5/<nr. 

LAORUM,  inaDtiquity,  a great  lob  which  dood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tenip!c<«,  containing  water  for  the 
prielU  to  wailt  ihemfelvet  in  previous  to  their  facrl* 
ficci.^  It  was  alfo  the  name  of  a bathing  tub  ufed 
in  the  baths  of  the  ancients. 

LABRUS,  in  khtbynlogy,  a genus  of  fifhes  be^ 
kmging  to  the  order  uf  thoracict.  The  chara^ers  are 
as  LUow : The  covers  of  the  gills  fcaly  ; the  brsnehi- 
Oilegous  rays  unequal  in  number;  teeth  cooic,  long, 
aud  blunt  at  their  ends ; one  luberculitcd  bone  in  the 
bottom  of  the  throat  ; two  above,  oppofitc  to  the  ei- 
ther ; one  dorfal  fin  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the 
back  : a flendrr  (kin  extending  beyond  each  ray,  wfth 
a- rounded  tail.  There  are  41  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
which  vary  fiom  each  other,  even  ibofe  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  almoil  infinitely  in  colour ; feme  of  them  be- 
ing of  a dirty  ted  mixed  with  a certain  dtindnefs o- 
thers  mud  beautifully  firiped,  cfpcclally  alrout  the  bead, 
with  the  riched  colours,  fuch  as  blue,  red,  and  fel- 
low. Care  mull  therefore  be  taken  not  to  muitipiy 
the  fpecirs  from  thefe  accidental  teints,  but  to  attend 
to  the  form,  which  never  varies.  Mr  Pennant  men- 
tions his  having  feen  a fpecies  of  labros  taken  about 
the  Giant’s  Caufeway  in  Ireland,  of  a moll  beautiful 
vivid  green,  fpotted  with  fcarlct  ; and  others  at  Ban* 
dooran  in  the  county  of  Sligo  of  a pale  green.  To 
tkis  genus  belongs  the  fiih  called  by  the  Englilh  the 
tid'wife. 

JLABURNUM^  in  botany*  Sac  Cytisus. 


LABYRINTH,  among  the  ancients,  was  a large  l*a&yrfui1L 
intricate  edifice  cut  out  into  various  aides  and  meanders ^ 
running  into  each  other,  fo  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
get  out  of  it.  * 

Tliere  is  mention  made  of  fevrrsi  of  thofe  cdlficea 
among  the  ancients ; but  the  moil  celebrated  are  the 
Egyptian  arui  the  Cretan  labyrinths. 

'1  nal  of  Egypt,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  oldeR 
of  all  the  known  Lbyiiullis,  and  was  fubfiding  in  his 
time  after  having  ftood  5600  years.  He  fays  it  was 
burlt  by  king  Petcfucus.  orTithoes;  but  Herodotus 
makes  it  the  work  of  fevcral  kings : it  tlood  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Mtxris,  and  Citniided  of  is  large 
contiguous  palaces,  containing  i|o  o cbamlKrs,  1509 
of  which  were  under  ground. — Strabo,  Diodorus  Si- 
culus, Pliny,  and  Mela,  fpcak  of  this  monument  witb 
the  fame  admlratiuri  as  Herodotus : but  not  one  of 
them  tells  us  that  it  was  cunUructed  to  bewilder  thofe 
who  attempted  to  go  over  it;  though  it  is  manifett 
that,  without  a guide,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  lo- 
fiiig  their  way. 

It  was  this  danger,  no  doubt,  which  introduced  a 
new  term  into  the  Greek  language.  The  word  lahyy 
rinth,  taken  in  the  literal  fenfe,  lignifies  a citcumferi- 
bed  fpace,-  intcrfc^led  by  a number  of  palTagcs,  fome 
of  which  croft  each  other  in  every  direction  like 
thofe  in  quarries  and  mines,  and  others  make  larger 
Of  fnuUer  circuits  round  the  place  from  which  they 
depsrt  like  the  Ipiral  lines  we  fee  on  certain  (hells. 

Li  the  figurative  Icnfc,  it  w-as  applied  to  obfeure  and 
captious  qiie.lions,  to  indireA  and  ambiguous  anfweriB 
and  to  thofe  difculfions  which,  after  long  digreflkms, 
bring  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  vre  fel  out. 

The  Cretan  labyrinth  is  the  motl  famed  in  hillory 
or  fable ; having  been  rendered  particularly  remark- 
able by  the  dory  of  the  MirM>taiir,  aud  of  Thefeus 
who  found  his  way  through  all  its  windings- by  meant 
of  Aiisdnc’s  clue.  On  Plate  CCLIX*  is  exhibited  n 
fuppofed  plan  of  it,  copied  after  a draught  given  by 
MeurCus*,  taken  from  an  ancient  done — But  what /«  CfvS.'- 
was  the  real  nature  of  this  labyrinih,  ments  a moreH’* 
particular  inquiry. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  as  a conJrAurr,  and  Pliny 
as  a certain  fa^.  that  Dxd'^lus  conilruded  this  laby^ 
rinth  on  the  model  of  that  of  Eg)*pt,  though  on  a Icfs 
fcale.  They  add,  that  it  was  formed  by  the  command 
of  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotaur  (hut  up  in  it ; and 
that  iri  their  time  it  00  longer  exided,  having  been  cU 
tlier  dedroyed  by  time,  or  purjx>fcly  dem olithed.  Dio 
donis  Siculua  and  Pliny,  therefore,  conUdtred  this  la- 
byrinth as  a Urge  edifice;  while  other  wrurn  repre- 
fent  it  Umply  aa  a cavern  boDowed  in  the  rock,  and 
full  of  winding  paffages.  The  two  former  authora^ 
and  the  writers  lad  mentioned,  have  traofmitted  to  iia 
two  different  traditions  ; it  remaius  for  us  to  chooCe 
that  which  Is  rood  probable. 

If'the  labyrinth  of  Crete  had  been  conftru£led  by 
Dxdalus  under  Minos,  whence  is  it  that  we  find  no  *■ 
mention  of  it,  neither  in  Homer,  who  more  than  once 
fpeaks  of  that  prince  and  of  Crete  ; nor  in  Hcrodocus,  . 
who  defcrlbes  that  of  Egypr, 'alter  having  faid  that 
the  monuments  of  the  Eg^'plians  ate  much  fuper'or  to  » 
thofe  of  the  Creeks;  nor  m the  more  ancient  geogra-  / 
phers ; nor  in  any  of  the  writers  of  tic  agcf  wbea  i. 

Greece  flourilhed/ 
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Tbta  work  wa«  attribuicd  to  DsJaloi,  wbofe  namr  clli^ ; tad  tktl,  it  more  uideot  un»ci|  they  f<r?cd  Latrjiltil 
*'  I'l  tloDc  fufficient  to  diferedit  t trsditioo.  la  fad,  hii  for  • habitation  or  afylum  to  the  iohabitaata  ot  a di* 
aanc,  like  that  of  Hcrculcpf  bad  become  the  refource  ftrifi  expofed  to  frequent  iacurhooe.  la  the  journey 
*of  ignomneet  nlienerer  it  turacd  ita  eye*  on  the  early  of  Aoacharfia  through  PhocUt  I have  fpoken  of  two 
ages.  All  f'rmt  labours,  all  works  which  required  great  caverns  of  Paraanua,  in  which  the  neighbouring 
more  firrn^th  than  ingenuity,  were  attribnted  to  Hcr«  people  took  refuge  { in  the  one  at  the  time  of  the  de* 
cults;  and  all  ihufe  which  had  a rvUtion  to  the  arts,  luge  of  Dcucalicn,  and  in  the  other  at  the  inraHon  of 
and  required  a certain  deerrr  of  intelligence  in  the  ex*  Xerxes,  1 here  add,  tha^,  according  to  Diodorus  Si* 
cciuion,  were  aferibed  to  Dsiaius.  cuIuSf  the  mull  aiicieot  Cretans  dw^t  in  the  caves  of 


The  opinitin  of  L>iodonis  and  Plioy  foppo&t,  that 
sn  their  time  no  truces  of  the  labyrinth  exifted  in 
Crete,  and  that  even  the  date  of  its  deUruMion  liod 
f>e(‘i)  forgotten.  Yet  it  is  faid  to  have  been  vibted  by 
the  diiciplcs  of  Apolkmius  of  l yana,  who  was  cotem* 
porary  with  thofe  two  authors.  Cretans,  there* 

ibrr,  then  helicvi-d  that  they  p»flVIIed  the  labyrimh. 

**  I would  requtd  the  rc.iJer  (continues  the  Abbe 
iTrmnL  »/  Barthclemi  f , fiora  whom  thefe  obfervaiicns  are  ex- 
trailed)  to  attend  to  the  following  paflugc  in  Srrabo. 
^»*44i.  At  Napulia,  near  the  ancient  Argos,  (fays  that  jo* 
dicious  writer),  are  dfl  to  be  feen  valt  caverns,  in 
which  are  ce»ndru^«d  lubyiinths  that  are  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Cyclops:  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  the  labours  of  men  had  opened  in  the  rock  paf* 
fagrs  which  croiTed  and  rrtitm^rd  upun  thciflfelvrr,  as 
is  done  tti  quatnes.  Such,  if  I am  not  minaketi,  is 
the  idea  we  might  to  form  of  the  labyrinth  i»f  Crete. 

*•  Were  there  feveral  lub>rlnlhs  in  that  idand  ? An- 
cient authors  fpcak  only  of  one,  which  the  greater 
|)an  place  atCuofTait  and  fome,  though  the  number 
IS  but  fmali,  at  Oortyna. 

“ Belon  and  Toumefort  have  given  »»  the  defcrlp. 
lion  of  a cavern  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  on 


Mount  lia.  The  people,  when  inquiries  were  niadc 
on  the  fpot,  faid  tliat  their  labyrinth  was  originally 
only  a prifon.  It  may  hare  been  put  to  this  uf,r ; but 
it  is  ditbcuU  to  believe  that,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of 
a few  unhapfjy  wretches,  fuch  imaicnfc  labours  would 
have  been  undertaken.'* 

L.4»rinKTn  of  the  Ear.  See  Axatomv,  p.  764. 

L.AC,  MU.K,  amnug  phyGcuns.  See  Mitx. 

Lac,  Oum.  Sec  Lacca. 

LAC-kURV'  (Giles),  a learned  Jefuit  of  the  17th 
century,  was  boni  in  the  diocefe  of  Cadres,  in  Lao* 
guedo>:,  in  l6oy.  lie  taught  phUnfophy.  ihcology, 
ai.d  the  holy  Scriptures  in  his  focirty  ; w*as  re^ur  of 
the  college  of  Cahors  j and  became  wdl  (killed  in  hi* 
ftury.  He  wrote  many  works  $ the  principal  of  which 
are,  1.  C<iUutrum  fub  Prs/Ulit  PrsUrii  Gms'um^ 
rum,  4to.  a work  which  it  much  cflcemed,  and  rx- 
tends  from  the  ro'gn  uf  ConHaatine  to  tl»at  of  Judi* 
niao.  a.  //i/i»ria  Rtmana  a yu^to  Cttfare  ad 
tinum  Afa^num,  per  trumifmata  i*S  marmora  anir^uat  at 
excellent  wt»rk.  3.  plpiftme  bjjiaria  Rt^.  Franeia,  ex 
Dixtyfio  Pe/tiTia  exeerpia,  alfo  much  cdecracd.  4.  An 
edition  of  VcUcius  Paterculus,  with  learned  notes. 

L \CCA|  Lac,  or  Cum-Eae  is  a kind  of  w'lx,  of 


the  fouth  Ode  of  the  mountain,  at  a fmall  diflance  which  a fpccics  of  iafcfls  form  cells  upon  trees,  like 
from  Gortyna.  This  was  only  a quarry  according  to  honeycombs.  See  the  article  .Cocevs,  fpec.  5.  la 
the  former,  sml  the  anenent  lahvrinih  according  to  thefe  cells  remain  fume  of  the  dead  infers,  which  givt 
the  litter  I whtife  opinion  I have  followcil,  and  abrid*  a red  colour  to  the  whole  fubdance  of  the  lac.  That 


ged  his  account.  Thofe  who  have  added  critical  notea 
to  his  work,  behdes  this  labyrinth,  admit  a fecon  j at 
Cnoniu,  and  aihluce  as  tl»e  principal  fupport  of  this 
opinion  the  coins  of  that  city,  which  reprefent  the 
plan  of  it,  according  as  the  artids  conceived  it.  For 
on  fome  of  thefe  it  appears  of  a fquare  form,  on 
others  round : on  fomc  it  U only  Iketched  out ; on 
O'  -t  it  Has,  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  head  of  the 
^linotanr.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
l,cUres,  1 have  given  an  engraving  of  one  which  ap 
pears  to  me  to  be  of  shout  the  5th  century  before  Chn'it; 
aod  on  which  we  fee  on  one  fide  the  figure  of  the  Mi- 
notaur, and  on  tl.c  other  a rude  plan  of  the  labyrintit. 
It  is  ilicTcfore  certain,  that  at  that  lime  the  CnofGans 
believed  they  were  in  poflefllon  of  that  celebrated  ca* 
vrern  ; and  it  alfo  appears  that  the  Gortynians  did  not 
pretend  lo  conteft  their  claim,  ftnee  (hey  have  never 
given  ilte  figure  of  it  on  their  money. 

**  The  place  where  I fuppofc  the  labyrinth  of  Crete 
to  have  been  fttuated,  aceording  to  Tournefort,  is  but 
one  lea(;ue  dlHant  from  Gortyna  ; and,  according  to 
Strabo,  it  w-as  diHanl  from  CnoObs  hx  irfcvrn  leagues^. 
AU  we  can  conclude  from  this  is,  that  the  territory 
the  latter  city  extended  to  very  near  the  ft'iraer.  ' 

•*  What  was  the  ufe  of  the  caverns  to  which  the 
name  of  labyrinth  was  given  f 1 imagine  (liat  they 
were  krft  cxcir.vatid  in  part  by  iiBfiire ; (hat  in  fume 
pUcca  llooes  were  extracted  from  them  for  building 


called h<  is  the  wax  adhering  to  fomc  «f  the  fmalJ 

btaucius  of  the  tree,  and  which  is  unprepared.  This 

lac,  when  leparaied  from  the  adhering  (ticks  and  grofs* 

ly  powdered,  and  deprived  of  its  ctduur  by  dlK^edion 

with  meolliuurtiS,  for  the  fake  •d’  the  dyes  and  other 

purpoles,  is  called  feed  Ue  ; wlien  the  lUck-lac  is  freed 

from  impaniics  by  melting  it  i»ver  a gentle  fire,  and 

formed  into  cakes,  it  is  called  lump  lae ; and  UlUy, 

that  called Jhelllae  is  the  cells  iiqudied,  drained,  and 

formed  into  thin  tranfp.nretit  lamina  in  the  folUiwiag 

mamicT.  Separate  the  cells  from  the  branches,  break 

tlicm  into  fm^l  pieces,  thniw  ibrci  into  a tub  of  water,,^^  ,y 

fi>r  twte  day,  wa!h  off  the  red  u'Bti-r  and  dry  the  colls 

and  w ith  them  till  a cyltndrical  tube  of  cotton  doth  two'‘» 

feci  long,  and  ouc  or  two  inches  in  diameter ; tie  both 

ernii.  iu:n  the  big  ab*jve  a charcoal  fret  as  the  ^ * 

liquiiics  iwilt  the  oag,  and  when  a fufiictent  quantity 

li;is  trauluilcd  ihe  ports  of  the  clorh.  lay  it  U|>on  a 

fmootn  junk  of  the  phntain-tree  f .Vertx  Paratf/iaea, 

LuuiAtJ,  and  with  a llrip  of  the  jd^ntaio  leaf  draw  it 
into  a thin  lanndta:  take  it  off  while  flexible,  for  in 
a miuutc  it  will  be  hard  and  brittle.  The  value  of 
OkII  Iac  is  accurdiog  to  its  iraufparency. 

Tfie  lac  iufet^  is  one  of  the  mot)  ufcful  of  that  tvibc 
yet  difeovered,  particularly  to  the  natives  of  the 
countries  wbcie  it  ia  found.  They  coofume  a great 
quantity  of  (hclhlac  in  making  ornamenul  tings  palnl* 
cd  and  gilded  in  vavioiu  udeS)  to  decusaie  the  ama  of 

the 
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L«cn*  tlte  Udiei ; itid  it  it  formed  into  b(ad«,  fpiral  and 
linked  cltiina  for  necklaces,  and  olirrr  female  on>*» 
menu. — '1'Ijc  following  arc  recipes  for  rarious  purp<>Tta 
to  which  this fubtUnce  m applied  by  them. 

r.  For  feeling  wax.  Take  a llick,  and  heat  one 
end  of  it  upon  a cnarcoal  fire ; put  upon  it  a few  Icavea 
of  the  ihill  iac  foftened  above  the  hrr  ; keep  alternate* 
ly  heating  and  adding  more  ihtlMac  until  you  have 
got  a mats  of  three  or  four  pounds  of  liquified  fhell> 
Lc  upon  the  end  of  your  ilick  (in  which  manner 
lump  lac  ia  formed  from  feed  lac).  Kocad  this  upon 
a wTttcd  board  with  three  ouncca  of  levigated  citma* 
bar  { forni  it  into  cylindriccl  pieces;  and  to  give  them 
a polifh^  rub  them  while  hot  with  a cotton  chtih. 

2,  For  jipir.niog.  1'akc  a lump  of  ilieli  lac,  prr* 
pared  in  the  manner  of  fcaling*wax,  with  whatever  co> 
hjor  you  pleafe,  fis  it  upon  the  end  of  a Ibck,  heat 
the  poltihed  wood  over  a charcoal  fire,  and  mb  it  over 
with  the  haif-melted  Isc,  and  pclifh  by  mbbing  it  even 
with  a piece  of  folded  plantain  leaf  held  in  the  hand ; 
heating  the  Uquer  and  adtilng  more  lac  as  occalion  re* 
^uini.  Their  hgurei  are  formed  by  be,  charged  with 
various  colours  in  the  fame  maimer. 

5.  For  Vurnilh.  In  ornament ing  thciV  Ima^ea  and 
religious  buufet.  See.  they  make  ufc  of  very  tliin  beat 
lead,  which  they  cover  with  v.irious  vamifhra,  nsdc 
of  Uc  charged  with  colours  The  preparation  of  them 
is  kept  a feent.  The  Kaf  of  lead  it  laid  upon  a fmwth 
iron  heated  by  fire  below  while  they  fpread  the  varnith 
upon  it. 

4.  For  GrirdAoncf.  Take  of  nver  fand  three  patts 
of  feed  Uc  wafhed  one  part,  mix  them  over  (be  Hrc 
in  a pot,  and  form  the  rnafs  iato  the  fhape  of  a grind* 
ftone,  haring  a fquare  hole  in  the  centret  tix  it  on  an 
axis  with  liquified  iac,  heat  the  Hone  moderately,  end 
by  turning  the  axis  U may  eai'dy  be  formed  into  nn 
exad  orbicular  fhape.  Pidilhtng  grindfloiics  arc  mide 
only  nf  fuch  fand  as  will  pais  caiUy  through  fine  muf* 
lii),  in  the  proportion  of  two  prrls  fand  to  one  of  lac. 
This  fand  ia  found  at  Kiigimaul.  It  is  coir.pofed  of 
fmall  angular  cryfialline  particles  tinged  red  with  iron, 
two  pans  to  one  of  black  magnetic  fand.  The  ftnne* 
cutters,  ioHcad  of  fand,  ufc  the  powder  of  a very  hard 
granite  called  'Hicfe  grindlloocs  cut  very  faA. 

When  they  want  to  tnereafe  their  power,  they  throw 
fand  upon  them,  or  let  them  f^ccal'iooaHy  touch  the 
edge  of  a vitrified  brick.  The  fame  compofition  is 
formed  upon  flicka,  for  culling  dunes,  iLclh,  £cc.  by 
the  hand. 

For  Painting.  Take  one  gallon  of  ilie  red  li- 
quid from  the  fiift  wafhiiig  for  fhrlldec,  Hraia  it  thro* 
a cloth,  and  let  it  Itoil  fur  a (l.nrt  time,  then  add  half 
an  ounce  of  foap  cetlh  (folH*  alknli)  ; Ixiil  an  bnur 
more,  at^d  add  three  ounces  of  pawdered  load  (baik  of 
a tree)  ; boil  a fbort  time,  lei  it  Hand  ail  night,  and 
firain  next  day,  Kvaporate  three  qrartsuf  milk  with 
out  cream  to  two  quirts  upon  a How  curdle  it 
with  four  ottlk,  ami  let  it  ftaixl  for  a day  or  two;  then 
mix  it  with  the  red  liquid  alMve  mentioned;  ftrain 
them  through  a cloth,  add  to  the  mixtute  one  ounce 
and  an  half  of  alum,  und  the  juice  uf  eight  or  ten  le* 
mens:  mix  the  whole  arui  throw  it  into  a doth  lag 
ftraincr.  The  blood  uf  tiie  tnfed  forms  a coaguhiin 
with  the  cafeous  pait  of  the  milk,  and  rtmajDi  tn  the 
while  a liiagid  acid  waic;  dniai  from  it*  The 


cuRguhiu  IS  dried  m the  fnade,  and  is  ufed  as  a red  Lam. 
colour  m painting  and  colouring. 

6.  For  Dyeing.  Take  one  gallon  cf  the  red  liquid 
prcptretl  as  before  wiibniit  milk,  to  which  add  three 
ounces  of  ahim«  Boil  three  or  four  ounces  of  tama* 
rinds  in  a gall'>n  of  water,  and  Hrain  the  hquer.  Mix 
equal  parts  of  the  red  liquid  and  tamarind  w.^tcr  over 
a brtlk  fire,  tu  this  mixture  dip  and  wiir.g  the  fdk 
alteinately  until  it  has  received  a proper  qu.intity  of 
the  dye.  To  increafe  the  colour,  increafe  the  propor- 
tion of  the  red  liquid,  and  let  the  lilk  boil  a few  nrii- 
notes  in  the  mixture.  To  make  the  fiik  hold  the  co« 
hmr,  they  boil  a handful  of  the  bark  called  imui  in  ^a* 
ter,  ftrain  the  decofttoo,  and  cnld  water  to  it  ; 
dip  the  dried  filk  into  litis  liquor  fcveral  timer,  and 
then  dry  it.  0>tt<^n  claths  arc  dyed  iu  this  manner  | 
but  the  dye  is  nut  fo  lading  as  in  ftlk. 

The  lac  colour  ia  {rreferved  by  the  natives  upoa 
fliikca  of  cotton  dipped  repeatedly  into  a Arcng  folu« 
lion  of  the  lac  infect  in  water,  and  then  dried. 

Among  us  lac  is  a)(o  ufid  in  varii^us  arts;  being 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  fpirit  varniftes,  for  the 
making  of  fcaling-tvax,  and  as  a colouring  materul 
fur  dying  fcarlct ; fee  Varxish,  Wax,  fee.  It  is  un- 
fulubic  in  water;  and  difficultly  foliible  tn  fpirit  of  wIiicr. 
which  for  that  pwrpoi'c  inuU  be  well  drphlt-pmaled. 
Accurdio{'  to  NeinuBuii,  16  ounces  of  feitl*Uc,  dif* 
liiied  in  an  (q):a  tire,  yielded  nine  01)00:01  and  fix 
drams  cf  a butter  or  iluck  oil,  one  ounce  tix  drams  of 
a watciy  liquor  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  and  a refi- 
duum  weighing  two  ounces  and  a half.  The  colour 
given  by  Fc  is  lefs  beautiful,  but  more  duial>lr,  than 
that  given  by  coebintJ.  To  render  the  coloimng 
matter  of  the  Uc  diilufihle  in  water,  fo  0$  to  i>e  ap- 
plud  to  the  fintfs  to  be  dyed,  Mr  Hcllot  oirefts  tlitf 
following  proctfst  l.cl  forae  powdered  gum  Uc  be  dt* 
gehed  during  two  hours  in  a decofiinn  of  co.mfry  root, 
by  which  a fine  crimfon  colour  Is  given  to  the  water, 
and  the  gum  is  rendered  pule  or  Uraw  coloured.  To* 
this  tinflurc,  pnuied  off  dear,  lets  folution  of  alum 
be  added  ; and  when  the  colouring  matter  has  fub* 
fided,  let  it  be  feparrted  from  the  clear  liquor  .and 
tilled.  It  will  weigh  about  fth  of  the  q iactity  of 
Iac  employed.  This  dried  heuia  is  to  be  ciiTulved  oh 
diifulcd  in  warm  wr.tcr,  and  fume  fointion  of  tin  il* 
to  he  added  to  it,  by  which  it  acquires  a vivid Tcarlet 
colour.  'I  hii  Iquor  is  to  be  :dded  to  a foluiiota 
of  tartar  in  boiling  water ; and  thus  the  dye  is  prepa- 
red. 

The  method  of  obtaining  tlie  firte  red  lac  ufed  by- 
paimers  from  this  ftibtlancr,  is  by  the  following  fimple 
procefs.  But)  the  Afck-lac  in  vrater,  filtre  the  de* 
cotiion,  and  evaporate  the  clear  liquor  to  a drynefsi 
over  a gentle  fire.  The  occnf)3n  of  this  eafy  fepara- 
tiun  is,  that  the  heautiftd  red  colour  here  feparsted, 
adheres  only  Oightly  to  the  ouifide*  of  the  flicks  biokc 
off  the  trees  along  with  the  gum-lac,  and  readily  com* 
rruoieaiea  itfelf  to  buiUng  water.  Some  cf  ibis  ilick* 
ing  matter  alfo  adhering  to  the  gum  hfelf,  it  is  plum- 
per to  boil  tlie  wdiole  together;  for  the  gure  dors  not 
at  all  prejudice  the  colour,  nor  difkdve  in  boiling  wa* 
ter:  fa  that  after  this  oprraticn  the  gum  ia  as  fit  for- 
tnaking  fcaling- wax  as  before,  and  for  all  other  ufca- 
which  do  not  require  its  colour. 

l4c  k iikcwiie  employed  for  medtdDid  purpofeiw. 
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rLarn,  The  ftick^Iac  U the  fort  ufed*  It  ii  of  gmt  efteem 
10  Gffmanjr,  ind  other  countrief,  for  laxity  a«d  fpon- 
^ cnDcfi  of  the  gomi  proceeding  from  cold  or  a fcor- 

butic  habit  t for  thtH  ufe  the  lac  i»  boiled  in  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  alum,  which  promote!  itt 
folution  ; or  a tind^urc  ia  made  from  it  with  re^lftcd 
fpiril.  Thia  linAure  it  recommended  alfo  internally 
*io  the  Buor  albua,  and  in  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  dif* 
or^cTB : it  has  a grateful  ftncU,  and  not  unpleafauty 
bitterifh,  aftringeni  lafle. 

The  gum-lac  haa  been  lately  ufed  aa  an  ele^ric,  iq- 
ftead  of  glafs,  fur  electrical  ntachinea.  Sec 
i^AKC,  and  VAaviSH. 

hMccA^^x  Lacfttt,  ia  alfo  a name  given  to 
.ft  coloured  fubdance  drawn  iVom  fcveral  flowers ; ai 
the  yellow  from  the  flower  of  the  juniper,  the  red  from 
the  poppy,  and  the  blue  from  the  iris  or  violet.  The 
tindurcs  uf  thefe  flowers  are  extracted  by  digefling 
them  feverai  times  in  aqua-vitx,  or  by  boiling  them 
. over  a flove  lire  in  a lixivium  of  pot-aJhea  and  alum. 

An  artificial  tacca  is  alfo  made  uf  Drafil  wood,  boil- 
ed in  a lixivium  uf  the  branches  of  the  vine,  adding  a 
little  cochineal,  turmeric,  calcined  alum,  and  arfenic, 
incorporated  with  the  bonra  of  the  cuttle  fifli  piilre- 
/lized  and  made  tip  into  little  cakes  and  dried.  If  it 
be  to  be  very  red,  they  add  the  juice  of  lemon  to  it  ; 
to  make  it  brown,  they  add  oil  of  tartar.  Dove-co* 
loured  or  columbine  lacca  ia  made  with  Bralil  of 
Ternarabue,  liccpcd  in  diddled  vinegar  for  the  fpacc 
of  a month,  ar»d  mixed  with  alum  incorporated  in 
cuttle- filH  bone.  Fur  other  proceflea,  fee  CoiotfK^ 

L.ACE,  in  commerce,  a work  compofed  of  many 
-threads  uf  gold,  filver,  ur  filk,  interwuven  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  worked  upon  a pillow  with  fpindles  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  defigned.  The  open  work  is 
formed  with  pins,  which  are  placed  and  difplaced  as  the 
fpindles  are  moved.  I'he  importation  uf  guld  and  lilvcr 
2ace  ia  prohibited. 

Mfihoil  of  Clrttning  GotJ  l.ACt  AtiJ  Embroi<fAfy  whfn 
tAmiJbtd. — For  this  purpofe  alkaline  liquors  arc  by  no 
means  to  be  ufed  ; for  while  they  clean  the  grrid,  they 
corrode  the  filk,  and  change  or  dilcharge  its  colour. 
Soap  alfo  altera  the  Ihxde,  and  even  the  (pecica  of  cer- 
tain cutuiira.  but  fpirit  of  wlue  may  be  ufed  without 
any  danger  of  its  injuring  cither  the  colour  or  quality 
of  tl»e  fubjeA  ; and  in  many  cafes  proves  as  cflVelual, 
■for  reftoring  the  luflre  of  the  gold,  as  the  coimfive  de- 
tergents. A rich  brocade,  fluwered  with  a variety  of 
colours,  after  bring  difagrccably  tarnilhed,  had  the 
Jullie  of  the  gold  perfeiftly  reflored  by  wilhing  it  with 
ft  foft  brulh  dipt  in  warm  fpiilt  of  wines  *nd  f«tme 
of  the  colours  of  the  filk,  which  were  likewKe  foiled, 
became  nt  the  fame  lime  remarkably  bright  and  lively. 
«Spirit  of  wine  feems  to  be  the  only  material  adapted 
Co  this  intention,  and  probably  the  bonded  fecret  of 
certain  artids  is  no  other  than  this  fpirit  difguifed.  A- 
cnong  liquids.  Dr  Lewis  fays,  he  does  not  know  of  any 
other  that  ia  of  fufficteni  a^ivity  to  difeharge  the  foul 
matter,  wicHout  being  hurtful  to  the  lilk  : aa  to  pow- 
xlers,  however  fine,  and  however  cautioufly  ufed,  they 
fcraich  and  wear  the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fuperfi- 
A'ial  and  of  extreme  tenuity. 

Buv  tho*  fpirit  of  wine  ia  the  mod  innocent  material 
can  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  ia  all 
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cafes  proper.  *nte  golden  covering  may  be  in  fome  pftfti  Lan, 
worn  off  { or  the  btfe  metal,  with  which  it  had  been 
iniquItouOy  alloyed,  may  be  corroded  by  the  air,  fo  ^ _ 

as  to  leave  the  particles  of  the  gold  difunited  ; while 
the  filver  underneath,  tarnished  10  a yellow  hue,  may 
continue  a tolerable  culotr  to  the  whole  : in  which 
cafes  it  is  apparent,  that  the  removal  of  the  tarnifh 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  colour,  and  make  the  hce 
or  embroidery  Icfs  like  gold  than  it  was  before.  A 
piece  of  old  tarnllhed  gu)d-bce,  cleaned  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  was  deprived,  with  its  tarnifh,  of  the  greated  part 
of  its  golden  hue,  and  looked  now  almod  like  ftlver-lace. 

Mitffod  of  fefarat'mg  tin  GcU  and  Sihnr  from  JLacm 
nvUhcut  Inirning  ii.  Cot  the  lacc  in  pieces,  and  (ha- 
ving fcparaicd  the  tltrcad  from  it  by  which  it  was  tew- 
ed to  the  garment)  lie  it  up  in  a linen  cloth,  and  bod 
it  in  foBp  ley,  diluted  with  water,  till  you  perceive  it 
ia  diminilbrd  in  bnlkf  wlilch  will  take  up  but  a little 
time,  unlefs  the  quantitr  of  lace  be  very  coibiderable. 

Then  take  out  the  cloth,  and  walh  it  fcveral  tirats  in 
cold  water,  fqueexing  it  pretty  hard  with  rour  fvK>l, 
or  beating  it  with  a mallet,  to  clear  it  of  the  foap-lcy  { 
ibeo  untie  the  cloth,  and  you  will  have  the  metallic 
part  of  the  lace  pure,  and  nowhere  altered  in  colour  or 
diminifhed  in  weight, 

I’hi#  mrtbud  is  abundantly  more  convenient  and 
kfs  troublefume  than  the  common  way  of  burning ; 
and  aa  a fmall  quantity  of  the  ley  will  be  fuflicient,  the 
expence  will  be  trifling,  cfpcCTally  as  the  fame  ley  may 
be  ufed  fcveral  times,  if  cleared  of  the  filky  calcination. 

It  may  be  done  in  either  an  iron  or  copper  vcffcl. 

The  ley  may  be  had  at  the  foap-boilers,  or  it  may 
be  made  of  pearl  ath  and  quick-lime  boiled  together 
to  a fuflicient  quantity  of  water. 

The  reafon  of  this  fudden  change  in  the  lace  will  be 
evident  to  ihofe  who  arc  acquainted  with  chemiflry : 
for  filk,  on  which  all  our  laces  are  wove,  is  an  animal 
fubfUnce,  and  all  animal  fubilances  arc  folubie  in  al- 
kalies, efpecially  when  rendered  more  cauftic  by  the 
addition  of  quicklime  t hut  the  linen  you  lie  it  in,  be- 
ing a vegetable,  will  remain  unaltered. 

Blond  Lacs,  a lace  made  of  fine  linen  tliread  or  filk, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  gold  and  filver. 

The  palicrn  of  the  lace  it  fixed  upon  a laige  round  pil- 
low, and  pins  being  ftuck  into  the  holes  or  openings 
in  the  patterns,  the  threads  are  interwoven  by  means 
of  a number  of  bobbins  made  of  bone  or  ivory,  each 
of  which  contains  a fmall  quantity  of  fine  thread,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  make  the  lacc  exactly  refimble 
the  j»aucrn.  There  are  feverai  towns  in  England,  and 
paiticularly  ia  Buckinghamlhirc,  that  carry  oa  this  ma- 
uufadturej  but  valt  quanliticv  of  the  lindl  lacc  have 
been  imported  from  Flsnderi. 

LACEDAEMON  (fab.  hifl.),  a fon  of  Jupiter  and 
Tayget  the  daughter  of  Allas,  who  married  Sparta  the 
daughter  of  Europa,  by  whom  he  had  Amytbv  and 
Eutydice  the  wife  of  Acrifius.  lie  was  the  firil  who 
introduced  the  worihip  of  the  Graces  in  Laconia,  and 
who  firrt  built  them  a temple.  From  Lacedsemon  and 
his  wile,  the  capital  of  l.aconia  was  called  Laceddmon 
and  iiparia. 

Lacso^mon,  a noble  city  of  IVIoponnvfus,  cal. 
led  alfo  S^rta ; thefe  names  differing  in  this,  that 
the  latter  is  the  proper  and  ancient  name  of  the 
ftity,  the  former  of  the  country,  which  afterwards 
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rmg  to  be  applied  to  tbe  city  (Strabo,  Stepbaoua.)  were  two  feet  and  two  iochca  long ; tbe  ^wt,  froa  Leeerta. 

Hooicr  alfo  makce  thitdiftiadion  s who  caU«  coua-  the  joint  to  the  eatremity  of  the  loagcft  clawa,  were  ' m * 

try  hslyt  becaufc  encompaOed  wiUi  moonuioi.  It  hat  above  nine  iochet.  They  were  divided  into  four  to<i ; 

^ alio  twco  fevrrallY  kaowo  by  the  name  of  of  which  three  were  armed  with  large  cUwt,  the  long* 

from  the  Lelcget  the  firft  inhabltantt  of  the  country,  or  eft  of  which  waa  an  inch  lod  a half,  and  feveo  linea  and 
from  Lelei  one  of  their  kings;  and  Or4a£0,  from  a half  broad  at  the  toot.  The  fourth  toe  waa  without 

O^aJtu  the  Gath  king  from  Eurotaa.  It  waa  alfo  a nail,  and  of  a conical  figure  ; but  waa  covered  with 

called  HaatompoTut  from  i oo  cities  which  the  whole  a thick  ficin  like  (hsgrecn  leather.  Thefe  toes  were 
province  once  contained.  This  city  waa  tbe  capital  of  united  with  membraoea  like  ihofe  of  ducks,  but  much 
IjKoaia,  fituatedoQ  the  right  or  «rcd  fide  of  the  Euro*  thicker. 

taa  : it  waa  lefa  in  compafa  than,  however  equal,  or  even  Tbe  foremen  had  the  fame  parts  and  conformation 
iuperior,  to  Athem  in  power.  Polybius  makes  it  48  as  the  arms  of  a man,  both  within  and  without;  but 
fladia,  a circuit  much  inferior  to  that  of  Athena.  Le*  they  were  fomewhat  (hotter  than  thofe  behind.  The 
lex  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  king  of  Lap  bands  bad  five  fingers,  the  two  laft  of  which  had  no 
ccdiemoo.  Hia  dtfcendanla,  13  in  number,  reigned  nails,  and  were  of  a conical  figure,  like  the  fourth  toe 
fucccffivcly  after  him,  till  ibe  reign  of  the  Tons  of  on  the  hind  paws.  The  head  was  long,  and  had  a 
Oreftea,  when  the  Hevaciidae  recovered  the  Pelopoo*  little  rifing  at  the  Cop  ; bot  the  reft  was  flat,  and  cfpc' 
nefua  about  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Prodea  dally  towards  tbe  extremity  of  the  jaws.  It  waa  cover* 
and  Euryfthenea,  the  defeendanta  of  the  Heracltdc,  ed  with  a (kin,  which  adhered  firmly  to  the  flcull  and 
ufurped  the  crown  together;  and  after  them  it  was  to  the  jaws.  Tbe  flcull  waa  rough  and  unequal  infeve* 
decreed  that  the  two  families  (hould  always  fit  on  tbe  ral  places  ; and  about  the  middle  of  the  forehead  there 
throne  together.  The  monsrchial  power  waa  abo*  were  two  bony  crefts,  about  two  inches  high.  They 
liihed,  and  tbe  race  of  the  Heraclidte  extinguiflied  were  not  quite  parallel,  but  feparated  from  each  other 
at  Sparta  about  219  yean  before  Chrift.  Lacedae*  in  proportion  as  they  mounted  upwards. 

The  eye 


mon  in  its  flouriibing  ftate  remained  without  walla, 


was  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of 


the  bravery  of  its  citizens  being  inftead  of  them  (Ne*  the  body  ; and  was  fo  placed  within  its  orbit,  that  the 
poa).  At  length  in  Ca(Tander*a  time,  or  after,  when  outward  put,  when  (hut,  was  only  a little  above  an 
the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  tyrants,  dtftrufting  the  de*  inch  m length,  and  run  parallel  to  the  opening  of  the 


fence  by  arms  and  bravery,  a wall  waa  built  round  it,  jaws. 


at  firft  flight,  and  in  a tumultuary,  or  hafty  manner  ; 


Tbe  nofe  waa  placed  in  tbe  middle  of  tlie  upper  jaw, 
which  the  tyrant  Nabia  made  very  ftroog  (Livy,  Ju-  near  an  inch  from  ita  extremity,  and  was  pcrlc^ly 
ftin).  Paufaniaa  afcribei  the  firft  walls  to  the  times  of  round  and  flat,  being  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  a 
Demetrius  and  Pyrrhus,  under  Kabis.  The  walls  of  black,  foft,  fpongy  fubllancc,  not  unlike  the  nofe  of  a 
the  city  were  puUed  down  18b  years  before  Chrift  by  dog.  The  noiliUs  were  in  the  form  of  a Greek  capi* 
Philopccnw D,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Achaean  tal  ^ • and  there  were  two  caruncles  which  filled  and 
league,  and  Laconia  fome  time  after  became  a Roman  clofed  them  very  cxaAly,  and  which  opened  as  often 
province  when  reduced  by  Mummiaa.  See  SvatTA.  as  be  breathed  through  the  nofe.  The  jaws  feeiaed  to 
—The  prefeni  city  it  called  Alifitra,  fituated  in  £.  (hut  one  within  anoclier  by  means  of  feveril  apophyfet. 
Long.  at.  o.  N.  Lat.  36.  53.  which  proceeded  from  above  downwards,  and  from  be* 

LACeRNA,  a coarfe  thick  garment  worn  by  the  low  upwards,  there  being  cavities  in  the  oppofite  jaw 
Romans  over  their  gowns  like  a cloak,  to  keep  oft  the  to  receive  them.  They  had  37  dog-teeth  in  the  up- 
rain  and  cold.  It  was  firft  ufed  in  the  camp,  but  after*  per  jaw  and  15  in  the  lower,  with  feveral  void  fpacea 
wards  admitted  into  the  city-  The  emperors  wore  the  between  them.  They  were  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
lacerna  uf  a purple  dye.  1‘he  laccroa  was  at  firlt  very  (harp  at  tbe  point ; being  all  of  diftaent  fixes,  except 
(hort,  but  was  lengthened  after  it  became  faihionable,  ten  laigc  hooked  ones,  fix  of  which  were  in  lower 
which  was  not  till  the  civil  wars  and  tbe  triumvirate  ; jaw,  and  four  in  tbe  upper.  The  mouth  waa  15  inches 
before  this  time  it  was  confined  to  the  foldiers.  Sena*  in  length,  and  eight  and  a half  in  breadth  where 
ton  were  forbidden  wearing  it  in  the  city  by  Valcn-  broadclt ; and  thediilaoceof  the  two  jaws,  when  open- 
tinian  and  Thcodofius.  Martial  makes  mention  of  ed  an  wide  as  they  could  be,  was  15  inches  and  a half, 
laccrnae  worth  10,000  fcflercei.  Some  confound  this  The  flcull,  between  the  two  crefti,  waa  proof  againfl  a 
garment  with  the  ptniila  ; but  it  feema  ratlicr  to  have  muflcet^ball,  for  it  only  rendered  the  part  a little  white 
rcfembicd  the  (hlamyt  and  Airr*/.  that  it  flruck  againft. 

LACERTA,  the  lizasd,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  The  colour  of  the  body  wav  of  a dark  brown  on  the 


arp  at  tbe  point;  being  all  of  diftcrent  fixes,  except 
n laigc  hooked  ones,  fix  of  which  were  in  lower 


CCLX.  fle  saphibioua  animals,  belonging  to  the  order  of  reptilia, 
the  charaAcra  of  which  are  thefe  : The  body  Is  naked, 


upper  part,  and  of  a whulfh  citron  below,  with  large 
fpoia  of  both  colours  on  the  (idea.  From  tbe  (h^iul- 


wiib  four  feet,  and  a uil.  There  are  49  fpecies : iUe  dera  to  tbe  extremity  of  the  tail  be  was  covered  with 


moft  rrmarkabU  are, 


Urge  fcalc*  of  a fquare  form,  difpufcd  like  parallel 


1.  The  crocodylua,  or  crocodile,  has  a comprefl^  girdles,  and  were  52  in  number;  but  ihofc  near  the 
jagged  tail,  five  toes  on  the  fore  and  four  on  the  tail  were  not  To  thick  as  the  reft.  In  the  middle  of 
hind-feet.  This  is  the  largcft  animal  of  the  lizard  each  girdle  there  were  four  ptoiubcmncri,  which  hc« 
kind.  One  that  waa  dilTcded  at  Siam,  an  account  of  came  higher  aa  they  approached  the  end  of  the  tail, 
which  was  feat  to  tbe  Royal  Academy  at  Paria,  was  and  compoCed  four  rows;  eft  wliich  the  two  in  ihe 
18  feet  and  a half  long,  of  which  the  tail  was  no  left  middle  were  tower  than  the  remaining  two,  forming 
than  five  feet  and  a half,  and  the  hciul  and  neck  above  three  chaaoels,  which  grew  Hoeper  the  nearer  they 
two  and  a half.  He  was  four  feet  and  nine  iochca  in  came  to  the  tail,  and  were  confounded  with  each  other 


drcumferCDce  where  thickeft. 

The  hinder  legs,  iccludiog  the  thigh  and  the  paw, 
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about  two  feet  from  its  extremity. 

The  Ikin  waa  defended  with  a fort  of  armour 
3 K.  which 
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whtcb»  botfmr,  «ru  not  proof  a^inft  t mu/ket-b«llf 
* contrary  to  what  hu  been  commonly  fatd.  How- 
erer,  it  muft  be  acknowledgedt  that  the  attitude  in 
which  it  waa  placed  might  contribute  not  a little  there- 
to ; for  probablyi  if  the  ball  had  llruck  obliquely  a- 
gainrt  the  fhell,  it  would  have  flown  off.  Thofe  parte 
of  the  girtllee  underneath  the  belly  were  of  a whitifh 
colour,  and  were  made  up  of  fcalea  of  divera  (hapei. 
They  were  about  one  flxth  of  an  inch  in  thlcknefi, 
and  were  nut  fo  hard  as  thofe  on  the  back. 

This  creature  is,  however,  faid  to  grow  to  a ftill 
larger  fixe  thau  that  above  mentioned.  Tome  having 
been  known  to  roeafure  ly  feet  in  length.— — Pbey 
have  no  tongue}  but  in  place  of  that  organ  there  is  a 
fort  of  fnrmbrane  attached  by  ill  edges  to  the  two 
fidcs  of  the  under  jaw. 

The  crocodile  lays  epgt,  which  (he  covers  over  with 
fand,  and  leaves  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  rivers  Nile,  Niger,  and 
Ganges,  beftdes  molt  other  Urge  rivers  iti  the  fouihem 
parts  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  America 

Mr  HuficUjuifl  informs  us,  that  the  crocodile  fwal- 
lows  llones  to  allill  digelUnn,  after  the  manner  of  feed- 
eating birds,  which  commit  to  the  flomach  the  work 
of  maflication  as  well  as  concoction,  being  deflitute 
of  the  ttiflrumenta  adapted  to  that  purpofe.  The 
Kgyptians  fay,  that  his  eacTcments  do  not  pafs  by  the 
anus:  this  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  (Iru^iurr  of 
the  gut,  which  is  near  the  pylorus ; fur  it  cannot  calily 
be  conceived  that  excrements  (hou)d  pafs  through  fuch 
a narrow  palTagc,  feemingly  delliticd  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  ch)Ic  only  ; but  the  Itruflure  of  the  parts, 
and  the  gut  being  fo  near  the  pylorus,  feem  to  indicate 
that  the  excrements  paf*  through  it  into  the  ventricle, 
and  arc  vumiled  up.  The  inhabitants  above  Cairo  fay 
they  fee  this  daily ; and  obferve,  that  the  crocodile  is 
obliged  to  come  on  fhore  as  often  as  he  has  occafion 
to  eafe  himfelf.  There  is  a follicului,  ofthcbtgnefs  of 
a hazel  nut,  under  the  fhoulders  of  the  old  crocodiles, 
which  contains  a thick  matter  fmelling  like  mulk.  The 
Cgy-ptians  are  very  anxious  to  get  this  when  they  kill 
m crocodile,  it  being  a perfume  much  efteemed  by  the 
grandees-  When  the  male  copulates  with  the  female, 
he  turns  her  with  his  fnout  on  her  back.  The  Egyp* 
tians  ufe  the  fat  agalnfl  the  rheumatifm  and  Iliffneft  of 
the  tendons,  edteming  it  a powerful  remedy  outward- 
ly applied.  They  fay  the  gall  is  good  for  the  eyes ; 
they  make  ufe  of  it  as  a certain  remedy  for  bar- 
renneft  in  women,  taking  about  fix  grains  internally, 
and  outwardly  they  apply  a pefTus  made  of  cotton  and 
the  gall  of  a crocodile.  The  eyes  of  the  crocodile  are 
the  bed  aphrodiHaca  of  any  known  by  the  Arabs ; who 
prefer  them  to  all  confedtions,  dca-latyiii,  hyacintbi, 
&c.  and  even  to  ambergris. 

The  crocodile  if  a very  dangerous  and  terrible  aoi- 
mal  in  feme  countries.  It  does  a great  deal  of  mif- 
chief  among  the  common  people  of  Upper  Ej’-ypi,  of. 
ten  killing  and  devouring  women  who  come  to  the 
river  to  fetch  water,  and  cliildren  pUytng  on  the  fhore 
or  fwimming  in  the  river.  In  the  domach  of  one  dif- 
fr^ed  before  Mr  Barton  the  Engliih  conful,  they 
found  the  bone<.  of  the  legs  and  arms  of  a woman, 
with  the  finga  which  they  wear  in  Egypt  as  omametita. 
Thefc  animals  are  feen  in  fome  pUcea  lying  for  whole 
hours,  and  even  days,  ftretched  in  the  fun  and  mo- 
tionlefs}  io  that  one  not  ufed  to  them  night  nidake 
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them  for  tmnki  of  trees  covered  sritb  t rough  and  dry  Lacerts. 
bark : but  the  mtdake  would  foou  be  fatn  i for  the  “ 

feemingly  torpid  animal,  at  the  near  approach  of  any 
living  creature,  indantly  darts  upon  it,  and  carriea  it 
to  the  bottom.  lo  the  timea  of  an  inundation  they 
fomeiitnet  enter  the  cottages  of  the  natives,  where  they 
felze  the  fird  animal  they  meet  with.  There  have  been 
fevctal  examples  of  their  taking  a man  out  of  a canoe 
in  the  fight  of  his  companions,  without  their  being 
able  to  lend  him  any  alBllance.  The  crocodile,  how- 
ever, excejit  when  preiTed  with  hunger,  or  with  a view 
of  depofiting  its  eggs,  fcldom  leaves  the  water.  Ita 
ufual  method  is  to  float  along  upon  the  furface,  and 
feize  whatever  animals  come  within  ita  reach ; but 
when  this  method  fails,  it  then  gees  clofer  to  the 
bank.  There  it  waits  in  patient  expectation  of  fome 
land  animal  that  comes  to  drink  : the  dog,  the  bull, 
the  tiger,  or  man  hlmfclf.  Nutlung  is  to  be  feen  as 
the  animal  approacaet,  nor  is  its  retreat  difcovrrtd 
til!  it  is  too  late  for  fafety.  It  feizes  the  vi&im  with 
a fpring,  and  goes  at  a l»ound  much  falter  than  fuch 
an  unwieldy  animal  could  be  fiippofed  to  do  s then  ha- 
ving lecutcd  the  creature  both  with  teeth  and  claws,  it 
drags  it  into  the  water,  indantly  fmks  with  it  to  the 

bottom,  and  in  this  manner  quickly  diowni  it.  Some- 
times it  happens,  that  the  creature  wounded  by  the 
crocodile  makes  its  elcapet  in  which  cafe,  the  latter 
piirfues  with  great  celerity,  and  often  takes  it  a fccond 
time.  Id  theft  depredations,  however,  this  terrible 
animal  often  feizes  on  another  as  formidable  as  itfelf, 
and  meets  with  a defperate  renHincf  We  are  told 
of  frequent  combata  between  the  crocodile  and  the 
tiger.  All  creatures  of  the  tiger  kind  are  continual- 
ly opprelTed  by  a parching  ihirft,  that  keeps  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  great  rivers,  whither  they  defeend  to 
drink  very  frequently.  On  thefe  occalions  they  are 
feized  by  the  croc«>dilc } upon  whom  they  inlUntly 
turn  with  the  greateft  agility,  and  force  their  claws  in- 
to his  eyes,  while  he  plunges  with  his  fierce  antago- 
nill  into  the  river.  There  they  continue  to  druggie 
for  fome  time,  till  at  lift  the  tiger  it  drowned.  Not- 
wiilillaoding  all  this,  however,  we  are  aflTured  by  I.a- 
bat,  that  a negro,  with  no  other  weapon  than  a knife 
in  hia  right  hand,  and  hia  left  arm  wrapped  round 
with  a cow-hide,  venturea  boldly  to  attack  this  ani- 
mal in  its  own  element.  As  foon  as  he  approaches 
the  crocodile,  he  prefents  hit  left  arm,  which  the  ani- 
mal fwallows  mod  greedily  s but  as  it  ftteks  in  his 
throat,  the  negro  has  time  to  give  it  feveral  dabs  be- 
low the  chin,  where  it  is  eafily  vulnerable}  and  the  wa- 
ter alfo  getting  in  at  the  mouth,  which  is  held  involun- 
tarily open,  the  creature  m fooo  bloated  up  as  big  as  * 
tun,  and  expires. 

The  natives  of  Siam  feem  particularly  fend  of  the 
capture  of  all  the  great  animals  with  which  their  coun- 
try abounds.  The  crocodiles  arc  taken  by  throwing 
three  or  four  drong  nets  acrofs  a river,  at  proper  di- 
ftxncei  from  each  other  ; fo  that  if  the  animal  breaks 
through  the  flrd,  it  may  be  caught  by  one  of  the  red. 

When  it  is  fird  taken,  it  employs  the  tail,  which  ti  the 
grand  indrument  of  drengtb,  with  great  ferce  ; but  af- 
ter many  unfuccefsful  druggies,  the  aaimal*a  ftrength 
is  at  Ud  exhauded.  Then  the  naiivca  approach  ibdr 
prifoner  in  boats,  and  pierce  him  in  the  mod  tender 
parts  till  be  is  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood.  When  he 
has  done  dirrmg,  they  bcgia  by  tying  up  kit  mootb, 
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with  the  fame  cord  tie  hit  head  to  hia  tail,  which 
Uft  they  beod  back  like  a bow.  However,  they  arc 
not  yet  pcrfcdly  frcure  from  hia  fury ; but  for  their 
greater  lafety  they  tie  bia  fore  feet,  aa  well  aa  thofe 
behind,  to  the  top  of  hia  back.  Thefc  precaiitioni  are 
rot  ufelefat  for  if  they  were  to  omit  them,  the  croco- 
dile would  foon  recover  Arength  enough  to  do  a great 
deal  of  mifchief.  When  thus  brought  into  fubjedt  n, 
or  when  taken  young  and  tamed,  thla  formidable  ani- 
mal ia  ufed  to  divert  and  entertain  the  great  men  of 
the  caA.  It  ta  often  managed  like  an  horfe  ; a curb  ii 
put  into  ita  mouth,  and  the  rider  diredait  aa  he  thtnka 
proper.  Though  aukwardly  formed,  it  does  not  fail 
to  proceed  with  fome  degree  of  fwiftncfa  t and  ia 
thought  to  move  aa  faA  aa  fome  of  the  moA  unwieldy 
of  our  own  animab,  the  hog  or  the  cow.  Some  in- 
deed aHert,  that  no  animal  could  efcape  it  but  for  ita 
fiownefa  in  turning  { which,  however,  feema  very  im- 
probable, aa  ita  back  bone  ia  full  of  articulationa,  and 
fcemingly  aa  flexible  aa  that  of  other  large  animab. 

All  crucodilea  breed  near  freOt  watcra ; and  though 
they  are  fometimea  found  in  the  fca,  yet  that  may  be 
confidered  rather  aa  a place  of  cicurflon  than  abode. 
They  produce  their  young  by  eggi,  aa  was  faid  above  t 
and  for  thia  porpofc,  the  female,  when  Aie  cornea  to  lay, 
choofet  a place  by  the  fide  of  a river,  or  fome  frelh- 
water  lake,  to  depofit  lier  Vfood  >o*  alwaya 

pitches  upon  an  extenAve  Tandy  (bore,  where  (he  may 
di^  a hole  without  danger  of  detediioo  from  the  ground 
being  frcAt  turned  up.  The  Aiore  muA  alfo  be  gentle 
and  (helving  to  the  water,  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  animalb  going  and  returning  t and  a coovenient 
place  muA  he  found  near  the  edge  of  the  Aream,  that 
the  young  may  have  a Atorter  way  to  go.  When  all 
thefe  requifitca  are  adjuAcd,  the  animal  ia  feen  cau- 
tioufly  Aealiiig  up  on  (horc  to  depofit  her  burden.  The 
prefence  of  a man,  a beaA,  or  even  a bird,  ia  fuAicIent 
to  deter  her  at  that  time;  and  if  (he  pcrceivca  any 
creature  looking  ou,  Aie  infalUbly  returna.  If,  how- 
ever, nothing  appeam,  Aie  then  goes  to  work,  ferateb- 
ing  up  the  (and  wiili  her  fore.pawa,  and  making  a 
hole  pretty  deep  in  the  (horc.  There  Aie  drpofila  from 
fto  to  too  eggs,  of'ihe  Are  of  a teniiia«ball.  and  of 
the  fame  figure,  covered  with  a tough  white  Ikin  like 
parchment.  She  takes  ab<»ve  an  hour  to  perform  thia 
talk  ; and  then  covering  up  the  place  fo  anfulty  that 
it  can  fcarccly  be  perceived,  (he  goes  back  to  return 
again  the  next  day.  Upon  her  return  with  the  fame 
precaution  as  before,  (lie  lays  about  the  fame  number 
ofegge;  and  the  day  following  alfo  a like  number. 
Thtii  having  depofitcd  her  whole  quantity,  and  having 
covered  tlicm  clofe  up  in  the  (and,  they  are  foon  vivi- 
fied by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ; and  at  the  end  of  50  days 
the  yoting  ones  begin  to  break  open  the  fliell.  At  this 
time  the  female  ia  iuAini^ively  taught  that  her  young 
ones  want  relief ; and  (he  goes  upon  land  to  fcratch 
•way  the  farid  and  let  them  free.  Her  brood  quickly 
avail  thcmfelvea  uf  their  liberty  ; a part  run  ungiiided 
to  the  water ; amulicr  part  afeend  the  back  of  the  fe- 
male, and  arc  carried  thither  in  greater  fafety.  Hut 
the  moment  they  arrive  at  the  water,  all  natural  con- 
nexion ia  at  an  end;  when  ike  female  has  introduced 
her  yf^ung  to  their  natural  element,  not  only  (he,  but 
the  male,  become  amongA  the  number  of  their  molt 
formidable  cncroica,  and  devour  as  many  of  them  aa 
they  can.  l*bc  whole  brood  fcattcu  into  different  parti 


at  the  bottom;  by  far  the  greateA  number  are  de-  Lacerta. 
Aroyed,  and  the  rcA  had  fafety  in  their  agility  or  mi-  ^ 

nutenefa. 

But  it  U not  the  parent  alorre  that  ia  thus  found  to 
thin  their  numbers;  the  eggs  of  thia  animal  are  not 
only  a delicious  feaA  to  the  favage,  but  are  eagerly 
fought  after  by  every  beaA  and  bird  of  prey.  The 
ichneumon  was  ereXed  into  a deity  among  the  ancienta 
for  ita  fuccefa  in  dcAroying  the  eggs  of' thefe  mon- 
Aera:  at  prefent  that  fpeciea  of  the  vulture  called  the 
gallinczo  it  tbeir  moA  prevailing  enemy.  All  along 
the  banka  of  great  rivers,  for  thoufanda  of  railei,  the 
crocodile  ta  fren  to  propagate  in  numbers  that  would 
foon  over-run  the  earth,  but  for  the  vulture,  that 
feema  appointed  by  Providence  to  abridge  its  fecundity* 

Thefe  birdi  arc  ever  found  in  great  numbers  where  the 
crocodile  ia  moA  numerous;  and  hiding  therofelvea 
within  the  thick  branches  of  the  trees  that  Aiade  the 
banka  of  the  river,  they  watch  the  female  in  filencc, 
and  permit  her  to  lay  all  her  eggs  without  interruption. 

Theo  when  (he  has  retired,  they  encourage  each  other 
with  criea  to  the  fpod  ; and  flocking  all  together  up- 
on the  hidden  treafure,  tear  up  the  eggs,  and  devour 
them  in  a much  fhurter  time  than  they  were  depohtesf. 

Nor  are  they  lefa  diligent  in  attending  the  female  while 
Ihc  is  carrying  her  young  to  the  water  j for  if  any  one 
of  them  happens  to  drop  by  the  way,  it  11  fure  to  re- 
ceive no  mercy. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  account  given  ua  by  late 
travellers  of  the  propagation  of  this  animal;  an  ac- 
count adopted  by  UiiiDzus  and  ihe  moA  learned  natu- 
laliAs  of  the  age.  Yet  if  one  might  argue  from  the 
general  analogy  of  nature,  the  crocodile’s  devouring 
her  own  young  when  Ihc  gets  to  the  water  feema 
doubtful.  This  may  be  a Aory  raifed  from  the  general 
idea  of  this  aoimal*a  rapacious  cruelty ; when  in  faX 
the  crocodile  only  feema  more  cruel  than  other  animals* 
becaufe  it  baa  more  power  to  do  mifchief.  It  ia  pro- 
bable that  it  ia  not  more  divefled  of  parental  tender- 
nefa  than  other  creatures;  and  we  are  the  more  led  to 
think  fo,  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  one  of  the 
CTOct^lile  kind,  called, 

*.  'rSc  eptn  briHfd  erocotftU  ; which  ia  fiirnifhed 
with  ■ falfc  bellf  like  the  opoitum,  where  the  young 
creep  out  and  in  aa  their  dangers  or  neccffitlea  re- 
quire. The  crocodile,  thus  furnilhed  at  leaA,  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  an  enemy  to  her  own  young,  fince 
(he  thus  gives  them  more  than  parental  pruteXion.  It 
ia  probable  alfo  that  thia  open  bellied  crocodile  is  vivi- 
parous, and  foAcra  her  young  that  ate  prematurely 
excluded  in  this  fecond  womb  until  they  come  to  pro- 
per maturity. 

This  crocodile  ii  a fpedea  that  was  not  defer!* 
bed  by  Linnxus ; but  has  been  inferted  in  the 
^cma  Naiurs  fmcc  hta  death,  under  the  name  of 
Laeerta  gan^etka,  Mr  Edwards  tells  ua,  that  three 
of  thefe  crtaluna  were  fent  from  Bengal  about  the 
year  1747,  to  the  Ute  Dr  Mead  phyficisn  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  king.  Two  of  them  the  DoXor  piefcr- 
ved  in  hia  coIbXion/aud  prcfeiited  ibc  third  to  tl»c 
Ute  curious  Mrs  Kennon ; and  (ince  the  dcceafe  of 
lliefc  worthy  peifong,  they  became  the  properly  of  Mr 
James  Lemon  of  London,  who  obliged  our  author 
with  one  of  them  to  produce  to  tlic  royal  fociety. 

The  narrownefs  of  the  beak  U the  moA  extraordinary 
circtunAactce  in  ikia  crocodile*  which  appeam  like 
3 t the 
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I,Kcru.  the  bill  of  the  bird  atlled  gpoJeatiier»  It  hae  fmall 
(heip  teetb.  Another  peculiarity  ia  a pauoch  or  open 
purfe  io  the  middle  of  the  under  fide  of  the  b^j* 
which  fecmi  to  be  nttiirmllj  formed  with  round  hipe, 
and  hollow  within,  to  receive  ita  young  in  time  of  dan* 
gcr,  as  it  appearv  in  the  American  animal  called  opef^ 
Jfam,  Or  WrTona  gare  it  aa  hia  opinion,  that  the 
opening  in  the  belly  waa  really  naiu^,  it  having  no 
. appearance  of  being  cut  or  torn  open.  In  other  re* 
fpedla  it  hath  all  the  mtrka  common  to  alligators  or 
crocodilea.  The  beak  waa  finely  creafed  tranfverrely. 
11)C  animal  appeared  in  the  fpiriu  all  over  of  a ycl* 
lowilh  olive  colour,  tire  under  fide  lighter  than  the  up* 
prr,  the  latter  having  fome  duficy  marks  and  fpota. 
This  fpecica  inhabita  the  banka  of  the  Ganges;  and 
it  ia  very  firaege  that  they  fhould  never  have  been  de* 
feribed  before,  aa  our  India  company  have  been  fo 
loog  fettled  there,  and  the  animat  ia  at  full  growth 
neaily,  if  not  altogether,  aa  large  as  the  common  cro* 
eodile. 

How  long  the  crocodile  lives  we  are  not  certainly  tn* 
formed : if  we  may  believe  AriAotle,  it  lives  the  age 
of  a mao';  but  the  ancients  fo  much  amufed  themfelves 
in  inventing  fables  concerning  this  animal,  that  even 
truth  from  them  ta  fiifpicioua.  What  we  know  for 
certain  from  the  ancicota  ia,  that  among  the  various 
animals  that  were  produced  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Rome,  the  combat  of  the  crocodile  was  not  want- 
ing. Marcus  Scaurua  produced  them  livin?  in  his  un- 
rivalled exhibitions ; and  the  Roman*  conlidcrrd  him 
as  the  bed  citixen,  becaufe  he  furninied  tliem  with  the 
■loft  expenfive  entmainmenta. 

3.  llie  alligator,  or  American  croccMlIle,  has  a vail 
mouth,  fumimed  with  lharp  teeth ; from  the  back  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  ferrmt^ ; flein  tough  and  brown, 
and  covered  on  the  fidea  with  tubercles.  This  dread* 
ful  fpecica,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  1 7 or  18  feet, 
is  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America  ; and 
mod  numerous  as  we  approach  the  fouth,  and  the 
more  fierce  and  rxvcooua.  Yet  in  Carolina  it  never  dc* 
vours  the  human  fpecica,  but  on  the  contrary  (hunt 
mankind;  it  will,  however,  kill  dogs  aa  they  fwim 
the  rivers,  and  hogs  which  feed  in  the  fwaraps.  It  ia 
often  feen  floatin : like  a log  of  wood  on  the  furfaoe 
of  the  water,  and  is  mifiaken  for  foch  by  dogs  and 
other  animals,  which  it  feixea  and  draws  under  svater 
to  devour  at  ita  leifure.  Like  the  wolf,  when  prefled 
by  long  hunger,  it  will  fwallow  mud,  and  6reo  ftonca 
and  pieces  of  wood.  They  often  get  into  the  wears 
io  purfuit  of  fifh,  and  do  much  mifehief  by  breaking 
them  to  pieces.  They  are  torpid  during  the  winter  io 
Carolina ; and  retire  into  their  dens,  which  thev  fora 
by  burrowing  far  under  ground.  * It  makes  the  cn* 
trance  under  water,  and  works  upwards.  In  fpring  it 

?[uits  its  re^rra  , ami  reforts  to  the  rivets,  which  it 
wims  up  and  down ; and  chiefly  fecks  its  prey  near 
the  mouth,  where  the  water  ia  brackifh.^It  roars  and 
makes  a dreadful  noife  at  its  firft  leaving  ita  den,  and 
agsinfl  bad  weatl\cr  It  lays  a vafl  number  of  eggs 
in  the  fand,  near  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
leaves  iliem  to  be  hatched  by  the  fun  : mullltudei  are 
deflioyrd  as  Toon  as  batched  either  by  their  own  fpe* 
cits  or  by  fi(h  <if  prey.  In  South  America  the  car- 
rion vulture  is  the  inOrument  of  Providence  to  deflroy 
multitudes;  by  that  means  preventing  the  country 
from  being  rendered  uniobabiubie. 
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4.  The  Cayman,  or  Antilles  crocodile,  which  has  by  Lscem.  ^ 
difterent  authors  been  confounded  with  the  two  pre-  » ^ 

ceding  fpecica,  is  evidently  different  from  both  ; and 
baa  accordingly  been  properly  diftinguifhcd  by  the 
Abbe  Bonnacerre  in  the  Entyelopf^  t- |Voyex  gr* 

See  our  figure,  where  the  differeotea  are  fo  apparent^«/i>*ir,  , 
ai  to  require  no  detail. — ITie  gteateft  flrengih  of  this i*  <**- 
animal,  according  to  M.  Mcriao,  confifli  in  its 
of  which  there  are  two  rows  croffing  one  another,  by 
means  of  which  it  grinds  with  the  greatell  cafe  what-p.  35, 
ever  it  feixes  upon.  But  it  mull  not  be  underftood 
from  this  that  there  Is  a double  row  of  teeth,  as  Se- 
ba  pretends,  on  epch  fide  of  the  under  Jaw ; but  on- 
ly that  there  are  two  rows  on  each  jaw,  one  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left  fide.— The  Caymam  is  fo 
called  from  fome  fmall  ifles  of  that  name  among  the 
Antilles,  where  thefe  creatures  are  fald  to  be  very  nu- 
merous. They  are  of  exceeding  flrength,  and  equally 
the  dread  both  of  men  and  animals  ; for  they  live  on 
land  as  well  as  in  the  water,  and  devour  every  creature 
they  roert  with.  — Another  figure  is  added,  irprcfcnl- 
ing  an  egg  with  the  young  oue  at  the  lime  of  break- 
ing the  incll.  Sec  the  PUtca. 

5.  The  CBudivcrbcra,  has  a deprefled  plnnatifid  tail, 
and  palmatcd  feet.  It  is  larger  than  the  common 
green  lixard,  is  found  in  Peru,  and  has  got  its  name 
from  its  beating  the  gr\>nnd  with  its  taiL 

6.  The  ficUio  has  a verticillated  Ail,  and  dentated 
fcalca.  It  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  the  warm  pails 
of  Afia.  It  frequents  the  ruinous  walls  of  Natalia, 

Syria,  and  Palcllinc.  The  Arabs  call  it  bardun.  The 
Turks  kill  it;  for  they  Imagine,  that,  by  declining 
the  head,  it  mimics  them  while  they  fay  their  prayers. 

7.  The  agilts,  has  a pretty  loog  verticillated  tsiii 
with  fharp  fcales,  and  a fcaly  collar.  This  is  the  com- 
mon gmn  lixard,  and  is  a native  both  of  Europe  and 
India.  This  fpccies  is  extremely  nimble  : in  hot  wea- 
ther it  balks  on  the  fides  of  dr)'  hanks  or  «>ld  trees  ; 
but,  on  being  obferved,  immediately  retreats  to  its  *• 
hole.  The  food  of  this  fpecies,  as  well  ai  of  all  the 
other  Britifh  litards.  is  infects ; and  they  themfelves 

are  devoured  by  biids  of  prey.  'I'hcy  arc  all  perfect- 
ly harmlefs;  yet  their  form  flrikei  one  with  difgufl, 
and  has  OGcafnmed  great  obfcuriiy  in  their  hiliory. 

Mr  Pennant  mentions  a lixard  killed  in  Worceflcrihirc 
in  the  year  1714.  which  was  two  feet  fix  inches  l«>ng, 
and  four  inches  in  girth.  The  fore  legs  were  placed 
eight  inches  from  the  head;  the  hind-legs  five  inches 
beyond  tbofe:  the  legs  were  two  inches  long;  the  feet 
divided  into  four  toes,  each  furnlfhed  with  a lharp 
daw.  Another  of  the  fame  kind  was  afterwards  kill- 
ed in  that  county ; but  whether  thefe  large  Hxards 
were  natives  of  other  countries  and  imported  into 
England,  or  whether  they  were  of  Britifh  growth.  Is 
QDcertaio. 

8.  The  chameleon  has  a crooked  cylindrical  tail. 

The  head  of  a large  charoaeleon  is  almofl  (wo  inches 
long,  and  from  thence  to  the  beginning  of  the  tall  It 
is  four  inches  aod«a  half.  The  tail  is  five  inches  long, 
and  the  feet  two  and  a half.  The  thicknefs  of  the 
body  is  different  at  different  fieafans ; for  fometimes 
from  the  back  to  the  belly  it  is  two  inches,  and  fome- 
times  but  one  ; for  he  can  blow  himfcif  up  and  coo- 
trad  himfclf  a(  pleafure.  'I'his  fwelling  and  contrac- 
tion is  not  otrly  of  the  back  and  bcUy,  but  alfo  of  the 
legs  and  taU. 
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Tbcfe  different  motion*  »re  not  like  tbofe  of  other 
’ animalii  which  proceed  from  a dilatation  of  the  bread 
inbreathing,  and  which  rife*  and  fall*  fuccefllveljj 
but  they  are  very  irregular,  a*  in  tortoifea  and  frog*. 
The  chameleon  haa  continued  ai  it  were  blown  up 
for  two  hour*  together,  and  then  he  would  grow  lef* 
and  Urfs  infcnfibly  i fur  the  dilatatino  wa*  alway*  more 
quick  and  vifible  than  the  comncdion.  In  ihi*  Ud 
date  he  appeared  extremely  lean,  and  the  fpine  of  the 
back  wa*  (harp,  and  all  hla  rib*  might  be  told ; like* 
wife  the  tendon*  of  the  arma  and  leg*  might  he  feen 
very  diftinAly. 

l*hc  (kin  is  very  cold  to  the  touch  ; and  notwith* 
dandine  he  feems  fo  lean,  there  i«  do  feeling  the  beat* 
ing  of  tlie  heart.  The  furface  of  the  (kin  is  unequal^ 
and  ha*  a grain  not  unlike  (hagreen,  but  very  Toft,  be* 
caufe  each  eminence  is  as  fmooth  as  if  it  was  potiH). 
cd.  Some  of  thefe  are  as  large  as  a middling  pin’s 
head  (rn  the  arms,  legs,  belly,  and  tail  { but  on  the 
(houldcT*  and  head  they  arc  of  ao  oval  (igurc,  and  a 
little  larger.  Thofe  under  the  throat  arc  raiwed  in 
the  form  of  a chaplet,  from  tlie  lower  lip  to  the  bread. 
Stime  on  the  head  and  back  are  amafTcd  together  in 
etuders,  with  fp^ces  brtwern  them,  on  which  are  al* 
mod  imperceptible  (pots  of  ■ pale  red  and  yellow  co* 
lour,  as  well  as  the  ground  of  the  Ikin  itielf,  which 
plainly  appears  between  thefe  cluders.  This  ground 
change*  colour  when  the  animal  ts  dead,  becoming  of 
a grey.i(h  Sfown,  and  the  ftnall  fpots  arc  whitiih. 

The  colour  of  all  thofe  eminences,  when  the  cha* 
matleon  is  at  red  in  a (hady  place,  is  of  a bluiih 
grey,  except  on  the  claws,  where  it  is  white  with  a 
little  yellow  : and  the  fpaces  between  the  cluders  is 
of  a pale  red  and  yrltow',  as  was  befon;  obferved.  But 
when  he  t«  in  the  fun,  all  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
affixed  with  the  light  become  of  agrcyi(h  broum,  or 
rather  of  a tswney.  I'hat  part  of  the  (kin  which  the 
fun  does  not  (hine  on,  changes  into  feveral  brighter 
oolouti,  which  form  fpots  of  the  fize  of  half  one’s  (in* 
ger.  Some  of  thefe  defetnd  from  the  fpine  half  way 
OQ  the  backi  and  others  appear  on  the  Tides  anm*» 
add  tail.  They  are  all  of  an  Ifahella  colour^  from  a 
mixture  of  a pale  yellow  and  of  a bright  red^  which 
ia  the  colour  of  the  ground  of  the  (kio* 

The  head  of  a chamaleon  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
<(b.  it  being  joined  to  the  bread  by  a very  (hurt  neck, 
eovered  on  each  fide  with  cartilaginous  membranei  re* 
fcmbling  the  gills  of  fifhes.  There  ia  a creft  dircAly 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  two  others  on  each  fide 
above  the  eyes,  and  between  thefe  there  are  two  ca* 
vitic*  near  the  top  of  the  head.  The  inuzalc  is  blunt, 
and  not  much  unlike  that  of  a frog  : at  the  end  there 
t*  a bole  on  each  fide  for  the  noArila ; but  there  ate 
no  ears,  nor  any  ligo  of  any. 

The  jaw*  are  furnifhed  with  teeth,  or  rather  with 
a bone  in  the  form  of  teeih,  which  he  makes  little  or 
no  ufe  of,  breaufe  be  lives  upon  fwaUowing  flies  and 
other  iofed*  without  chewing  them ; and  hence 
arofe  the  vulgar  notion  of  hi*  living  upon  air,  becaufe 
he  was  never  feen  to  eat.  The  tongue,  which  Lin* 
nseo*  fay*  rcfembles  ao  earthworm,  ia  of  confiderable 
length,  and  is  enlarged  and  fomewhat  flattened  at  the 
end.  From  this  member  there  continually  ooxes  out 
a very  glutinous  liquor,  by  snean*  of  which  it  catchei 
fuch  ir.fifls  as  come  within  its  reach,  and  it  is  furpri* 
fing  to  fee  with  wbai  qukkncfi  it  rctrafls  its  tongue 
the  iodant  it  haa  arreAcd  any  prtf-  The  form,  ftiuc* 


tare,  and  motion  of  the  eyes,  have  fomethiog  very  Liecrta. 
particular;  for  they  are  very  large,  being  tlmoft  half  x 
■n  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a globouv  figure  ; 
which  may  be  eafily  feen,  becaufe  they  ftand  out  of 
the  bead.  They  have  a fingle  eye  lid  like  a cap,  with 
a fmall  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  fight 
of  the  eye  appears,  no  bigger  than  a pin’s  head,  and 
of  a ihinin^  brown,  encircled  by  a little  ring  of  a gold 
colour.  Ihis  eye-ltd  has  a grain  like  (hagreen,  as 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  (kin  ; and  when  the  red 
of  the  body  changes  colour,  and  alTume*  fpots  of  dif- 
ferent (hapes,  thofe  on  the  lid  always  keep  the  fame 
form,  though  they  are  tinAurtd  with  the  (ame  colour 
as  the  (kin.  But  the  mod  extraordinary  thing  relating 
to  lire  ryes  is,  that  this  animal  often  moves  one  wlien 
the  other  is  entirely  at  refl ; nay,  fometimes  one  eye 
will  feem  to  look  dlre£l!y  forward  and  the  other  hack* 
ward,  and  one  W’ill  look  up  to  tlie  Iky  when  the  other 
regards  the  earth. 

'lliat  part  of  the  body  which  is  called  the  truhl, 
and  comprehends  the  ihurax  and  the  belly  in  a cha* 
mxleou,  is  almoA  all  thorax,  with  little  or  no  bcllv. 

I he  four  feet  are  all  of  a length  s and  the  only  dif* 
ference  between  them  is,  that  thole  before  are  turned 
backwards,  aod  thofe  behind  forwards.  There  are 
five  toes  ou  each  paw,  which  have  a r^caier  rrfem* 
blancc  to  hands  than  feet.  Tiiey  ate  all  divided  into 
two,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  two  hands  to  each 
arm,  and  two  feet  to  each  leg  ; and  though  one  of 
thefe  parts  have  three  toes,  and  the  other  but  two,  yet  , 

they  (cem  to  be  all  of  the  fame  fixe  I'hcfe  toes  lie 
tagithci  under  the  fame  (kin  as  in  a mitten;  however, 
their  (hape  might  be  feen  through  the  (kin.  With 
thefe  paws  the  chamxleon  can  lay  hold  of  the  fmall 
branches  of  trees  in  the  fame  manner  as  a parrot. 

When  he  is  about  to  perch,  he  parts  his  toes  different- 
ly from  birds,  becaufe  he  puts  two  behind  arvd  two 
before.  The  claws  are  little,  crooked,  very  (harp,  and 
of  a pale  yellow,  proceedin^'^  but  half  way  out  of  the 
(kin,  while  the  other  half  is  hid  beneath  it.  His  walk 
is  flower  than  that  of  a tortoife,  and  he  feems  to  move 
along  with  an  affc^ation  of  gravity.  He  feems  to 
feck  for  a proper  place  to  fee  his  feet  upon;  and  when 
h(  climb*  lip  trees,  he  doe*  not  trufl  to  his  feer  like 
fquirreU,  but  endeavours  to  find  out  clefts  in  the  bark, 
that  he  may  get  a furer  hold. 

^ His  tail  is  like  that  of  a viper  when  it  is  puffed  up 
and  round  ; for  otherwife  the  bones  may  be  feen  In 
the  fame  manner  a*  on  the  bick.  He  ^ways  wraps 
his  tail  round  the  branches  of  trees,  and  it  ferves  him 
as  It  were  infltad  of  a fifth  hand.  - He  is  a native  of 
Afiica  and  Aiia.  ,Mr  HaffclquiA  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  change  of  colour  in  the  chanr.xleon  is  owing  to  it* 
being  exceedingly  fubji.fl  to  the  janndice,  which  par- 
ticularly happens  either  when  it  is  expofed  to  the  fun 
or  when  it  is  made  angry.  The  mixture  of  the  bile 
with  its  blood  is  theo  very  perceptible,  and,  as  the 
(kin  is  tranfparent,  makes  it  fpotted  with  green  and 
yellow.  He  never  faw  it  coloured  with  red,  blue,  or 
purple;  and  docs  not  believe  that  ever  it  affumes  theie 
colours. 

9.  The  gecko,  ha*  a cylindrical  tail,  concave  ears, 
and  a w'arty  body.  It  is  the  Indian  fatamander  of 
Bontius-  **  This  animal  is  very  frequent  in  Cairo 
(fays  Haffclquifl),  both  in  the  houfes  and  without 
them.  The  poUem  of  this  animal  is  very  Angular,  ai 
it  exhale*  from  the  lobuli  of  the  toes.  The  animal 

feelu. 
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Lftcent  fecks  sit  pUcct  and  thin(;s  impregnated  with  fca-fatt*  ly  gain  belief,  every  one  has  been  eager  to  adopt  l/aerm. 
” and.  pafling  over  them  feveral  times,  leaves  this  very  that  of  a fmalt  animal  fn  highly  privileged,  fo  fupe«^' '' 
noxious  poifon  bcliind  it.  In  July  1750,  I faw  rior  to  the  mod  powerful  agent  in  nature,  and  which 
two  women  and  a girl  in  Cairo  at  the  point  of  death,  could  furnilh  fo  many  ob)<NHs  of  companfoo  to  poe* 
from  eating  cheefe  new  failed,  bought  in  the  mar*  try,  fo  many  pretty  emblems  to  love,  and  fo  many 
ket.  and  on  wliich  this  animal  had  dropt  its  poi«  brilliant  devices  to  valour.  The  ancients  believed  this 
fon.  Once  at  Cairo,  1 had  an  opportunity  of  ob*  property  of  the  falamandcr.  wifhing  that  Its  origin 
frrving  how  acrid  the  exhalations  of  the  toes  of  tliis  might  be  as  furprifing  ss  its  power  : and  being  dell* 
animal  are.  as  it  ran  over  the  hand  of  a man  who^n>  mus  of  realizing  the  ingeniotts  fi^lons  of  the  poets, 
deavoured  to  catch  it ; there  immcdialcly  rofc  little  they  have  pretended  that  it  owes  its  cxirtence  to  the 
puftules  over  all  thofe  parts  the  animal  had  touched  ; purell  of  elements,  which  cannot  confume  it ; and  they 
thefe  were  red,  inflamed,  and  fmarted  a little,  greatly  have  called  it  the  daughter  of  Ore,  trirtng  it  however 
refemSnng  lliofe  occafioncd  by  the  flinging  of  nettles,  a body  of  ice.  The  moderns  have  followed  the  ridiai« 

It  emits  an  odd  found,  efpecially  in  the  night,  from  Ions  tales  of  the  ancients;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  flop 


its  throat,  not  unlike  that  of  a frog. 


when  one  has  pafTed  the  bounds  of  probability,  fume 


10.  The  feinrus  has  a cylindrical  tail  compreffed  at  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  think  that  the  mofl  violent  Bte 

the  point,  and  blunt  marginated  toes.  This  animal  it  could  be  extingulfhed  by  the  land  falsmandcr.  (^acks 
found  in  Arabia  Petriea  near  the  Red  Sea.  and  in  Up*  fold  this  fmall  lizard,  affirming,  that  when  thrown  in* 
per  Egypt  near  the  Nile.  It  is  much  ufed  Hy  the  in*  to  the  greatefl  conflagration,  it  w uid  cheek  its  pro* 
habitants  of  the  call  as  an  aphrodlliac,  but  not  at  grefs.  It  was  very  nccefTary  that  philofiphers  and  na> 
this  time  by  the  Europeans.  The  flefh  of  the  ani  ual  turalifls  Ihould  take  the  trouble  to  prove  hy  fads 
is  given  in  powder,  with  fomc  ftimulating  vehicle  ; what  rcafon  alone  might  have  demonflrated  ; and  it 
broth  made  of  the  recent  fleih  is  likew^e  ufeJ  by  the  was  not  till  after  the  light  of  fcience  was  diffufed  a* 
Arabs.  It  is  brought  from  Upper  Egypt  and  Ara-  broad,  that  the  world  gave  over  believing  in  this  won- 
bia  to  Alexandria,  whence  it  is  carried  to  Venice  and  derful  property  of  the  falamander.  This-lizard,  which 
Marfcilles.  and  from  thence  to  all  the  apothecaries  is  found  in  fo  many  countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
{hops  of  Europe-  even  in  very  high  latitudes,  has  been  however  very 

1 1.  I'he  niloiica  has  a long  tail  with  a triangular  little  noticed,  becaufe  it  is  feldom  feen  out  of  its  holc» 
edge,  and  four  lines  of  fcales  on  the  back.  It  is  met  and  becaufe  for  a long  time  it  has  tnfpired  much  ter- 
with  in  the  muifl  places  of  Egypt  near  the  Nile.  The  ror.  Even  Ariftutle  (peaks  of  it  as  of  an  animal  with 
Egyptians  fay  that  this  lizard  proceeds  from  the  eggs  which  he  was  fcarcely  acquainted. 

ot  the  crocodile  laid  in  the  flind,  but  that  the  croco-  One  of  the  Urged  of  this  fpecies,  preferred  In  the 
dilc  proceeds  from  thofe  laid  in  the  w*ater.  Mr  Haf-  French  king’s  cabinet,  is  feven  inches  five  lines  in 
felqiiifl  hathdetc^cd  the  fallacy  of  this  account.  length,  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle  Co  the  root  of  the 

12-  The  paliiflris  has  a lanccoUted  tail,  and  four  tail,  which  is  three  inches  eight  lines.  The  (kin  docs 
(ocson  the  fure-fect.  and  inhabits  the  flagnatlng  waters  not  appear  to  be  covered  with  fcales,  but  it  is  furniih* 
of  Europe.  It  has  a flow  and  crawling  pace.  Mr  Pen*  ed  with  a number  of  cxcrcfcenccs  like  teats,  contain- 
nant  mentions  his  having  more  than  ones  found,  under  ing  a great  many  holes,  fcvcral  of  which  may  be  very 
ftoncs  and  old  logs,  fomc  very  minute  lizards  that  had  plainly  diflinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye.  and  through 
much  the  appearance  of  this  kind:  they  were  perfeftly  which  a kind  of  milk  ooze*,  that  generally  fpreads  it- 
fonn'ed.  and  had  not  the  IcaR  vciliges  of  fins ; which  felf  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form  a tranfparent  coat 
circumflancc.  Joined  to  their  being  found  in  a dry  varniih  above  the  (kin  of  this  oviparous  quadruped,  na- 
place  remote  from  water,  fetms  to  indicate,  that  they  turally  dry. 

nad  never  been  inhabitants  of  that  element,  as  it  is  The  eyes  of  the  falsmandcr  are  placed  In  the  upper 
certain  many  of  our  lizards  arc  io  their  firil  date.  At  part  of  the  head,  which  is  a little  flatted  ; their  orbit 
that  peri'd  they  have  a fin  above  and  below  their  tail;  projedt  into  the  interior  part  of  the  palate,  and  is 
that  on  the  upper  part  extends  along  the  back  as  far  there  almoll  furrounded  by  a row  of  very  fmall  teeth, 
as  the  iicad  ; but  both  dri  p o(T  as  focn  as  the  animal  like  thofe  in  the  jaw  iKxiet:  thefe  teeth  clUbliih  a 
takes  to  the  land,  being  then  no  longer  of  any  ufe.  near  relation  between  li/ards  and  fifhes  ; many  fpecies 
Mr  Ellis  has  remarked  certain  petinaleu  fins  at  the  gills  of  which  have  alfo  fevctal  teeth  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  one  very  common  In  mod  of  our  flagnaiing  waters,  of  the  mouth.  The  colour  of  this  lizard  *is  very  dark  : 
and  which  is  fnequently  obferved  to  take  a bait  like  a upon  the  belly  it  has  a bluifh  cail,  intermixed  with 
fifli.  pretty  Urge  irregular  yellow  fpots,  which  extend  over 

ij.  The  falamandra,  or  falamaotlcr,  has  a (hort  cy-  the  whole  body,  and  even  to  the  feel  and  eyflldi; 
lindrical  tail,  four  toe*  on  the  forc-fect,  and  a naked  feme  of  thefe  fpots  arc  bcfprinkled  with  fmall  black 
porous  body.  This  animal  has  been  faiJ,  even  In  the  fpecks ; and  thofe  which  are  upon  the  back  often  touch 
rhilofophlca)  Tranfaflions,  to  live  in  the  fire  ; but  without  Interruption,  and  form  two  long  yellow  binds, 
this  is  fouod  to  be  a miflake.  It  Is  found  in  the  The  colour  mufl.  however,  be  fubje^  to  vary  ; and 
fouthem  countries  of  Europe.  I'lie  following  ac*  it  appears  that  fome  frilamander-i  are  found  in  the 
count  of  this  fpecies  U extraded  from  the  Count  de  rearihy  furefls  of  Germany,  which  are  quite  black 
la  Ccpedc’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Serpents.  Whiltl  the  above  and  yellow  below*  To  this  variety  we  muft 
bardefl  bodies  cannot  nfitl  the  violence  of  fire,  the  refer  the  black  falamander.  found  by  Mr  Laurenti  iu 
world  have  endeavoured  to  make  us  believe  that  a the  Alps,  which  he  confidered  as  a diflindt  fpecies. 


fmall  lizard  can  not  only  withfland  the  flames,  but 
CTCo  cxuogttiib  tkcoi*  Ai  agrcc^lc  fables  rcadi- 


The  falamaudcr  has  no  ribs ; neither  have  frogs, 
to  which  it  has  a great  rcfembUoce  in  the  general  form 
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of  tbe  intenor  part  of  ita  body.  When  touched,  it  advance!  without  turning  afide ; however,  as  no  ani*  l^aaerta. 

fuddcoly  covers  itfelf  with  that  kind  of  coat  of  which  real  is  deprived  of  that  fcntiment  ncceflary  for  its  pre-  * "■' 

we  have  fpoken,  and  it  can  alfo  very  rapidly  change  its  fervation,  it  fuddenly  comprciTrs  >ta  (km,  as  is  {aid, 

Ikin  from  a ftate  of  humidity  to  a ftate  of  drynefs.  when  tormented*  and  fpurts  forth  upon  thofe  who  at* 

The  milk  which  ilTues  from  the  fmall  holes  in  its  fur*  tack  it  that  corrofive  milk  which  is  under  it.  If  Seat» 


face  is  very  acrid ; when  put  upon  the  tongue  or>e 
feels  as  it  were  a kind  of  fear  at  the  part  which  it 
touched-  This  milk,  which  is  cpolidcred  as  an  ex> 
Cclhnt  fubftance  for  taking  off  hair,  has  fome  refem* 
blance  to  that  which  diftils  from  thofe  plants  called 
efuUand  euphorbium.  When  the  falamander  is  ccuih* 
ed,  or  when  it  is  only  prclTed,  it  exhales  a bad  fmell, 
which  is  peculiar  to  it. 

haUmanders  are  fond  of  cold  damp  places,  tlijck 
Ihsiics,  tufted  woods,  or  high  mouniatns,  and  the 
banks  of  dreams  that  run  tliniugh  mcailows  : they 
fometimes  retire  in  great  numbers  to  hollow  trees, 
hedges,  and  below  old  rotten  dumps;  and  they  pafs 
the  winter  in  places  of  high  latitude,  in  a kind  of  hur* 
rows,  where  they  arc  found  coUe^ed,  fcreral  of  them 
being  joined  anti  twilled  together.  I'hc  falamander 
being  deAitvte  of  claws,  having  only  four  iocs  on  each 
of  the  fore  fret,  and  no  advantage  of  conformation 
making  up  its  deficiencies,  its  manner  of  living  roufl, 
as  is  indeed  the  cafe,  be  very  different  from  that  of 
cither  lixards.  It  walks  very  (lowly  ; far  from  being 
able  to  climb  trees  with  rapidity,  it  often  appears  to 
drag  itfelf  with  great  difficulty  along  the  furface  of  the 
csrtn.  It  feldom  goes  far  from  the  place  of  fhcltcr 
which  it  has  fixed  on  ; it  pafTcs  its  life  under  the  earth, 
often  at  the  bottom  of  old  walls  during  fummer ; it 
dreads  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  would  dry  it;  and 
it  is  commonly  only  when  rain  is  about  to  fall  that  it 
comes  forth  from  its  fecret  afylum,  as  if  by  a kind  of 
ncccHity,  to  bathe  itfelf,  and  to  imbibe  an  element  to 
which  it  is  analogous.  Perhaps  it  finds  then  with 
greateft  facility  thofe  infers  upon  which  it  feeds,  it 
Lvesupon  fiics, beetles, fnaiU, and  earth -v’crms ; when  it 
repofes,  it  roUi  up  its  body  in  feveral  folds  like  frrpents. 
Ic  can  remain  fome  time  in  the  water  without  danger, 
and  it  cafii  a very  thin  pellicle  of  a greeniOi  grey  co- 
lour. Salamanders  have  even  been  kept  more  than  fix 
months  in  the  water  of  a well  without  giving  them 
any  food  ; care  only  was  taken  to  change  the  water 
often. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  every  time  a falatnan- 
der  is  plunged  into  the  water,  it  attempts  to  raife 
its  noftrils  above  the  furface  as  if  to  feck  fur  air,  which 
is  a new  proof  of  the  need  that  all  oviparous  quadru- 
peds  have  to  breathe  during  the  time  they  arc  not 
in  a flate  of  torpor.  The  falamander  has  apparent* 
ly  no  ears,  and  in  this  it  rcrcmblcs  ferpents.  It  has 
even  been  pretended  that  it  docs  not  hear,  and  on  this 
account  it  has  got  the  name  of fourd  in  fome  provinces 
of  France.  This  U very  probable,  as  it  has  never  been 
heard  \o  utter  any  cry,  and  filcncc  in  general  is  coupled 
with  dcafnefs. 

Having  then  perhaps  one  fenfe  lefs  than  other  ani* 
maU,  and  being  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  Cfunmuni* 
eating  its  fenfations  to  thofe  of  the  fanie  fpecies,  even 
by  imperficfl  founds,  it  mull  be  reduced  to  a much  in* 
ferior  degree  of  inftinfl : it  is  thereftirc  very  ftupid ; 
and  not  bold,  as  has  been  reported : it  docs  not  brave 
danger,  as  is  pretended,  but  <it  docs  not  perceive  it. 
Whatever  gefturcc  one  makes  to  frighten  it,  it  always 


it  begins  to  raife  its  tail:  afterwards  it  becomes  mo* 
tionlefs,  as  if  fiunned  by  a kind  of  paralytic  tlruke  ; for 
we  raufl  not,  with  fome  naturalifts.  afenbe  to  an  ani* 
mal  fo  devoid  of  inftindl,  fo  much  art  and  cunning  as 
to  counterfeit  death.  It  ihort,  it  is  difficult  to  kill  it ; 
but  when  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  furrounded  with  fait 
reduced  to  powder,  it  expires  in  convulfions,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  feveral  other  lizards  and  worms. 

It  teems  one  cannot  allow  a beuig  a ohimerical  qua* 
lity,  without  refufing  it  at  the  fame  time  a real  pro* 
perty.  The  cold  Mamandcr  has  been  confidrrrd  as  an 
animal  endued  with  the  miraculous  power  of  refilling, 
and  even  of  extinguilhing,  fire;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
it  has  been  dehafed  as  much  as  eUvaud  by  this  fingu* 
lar  property.  It  has  been  made  the  moll  iialal  of  ani- 
mals : the  incients,  and  even  Pliny,  have  devoted  ic 
to  a kind  oftanaihema,  by  affirming  that  its  poifon  ia 
the  mrfl  dangerous  of  all.  I'hcy  liavc  wiiitco,  that 
infe^ing  W’i'.h  its  poifon  almofl  ail  the  vegetables  of  a 
large  country,  it  might  catae  tke  deilrudlion  of  xuBo/f 
nations.  The  moderns  alfo  for  a Ic:-,-  i me  believed  the 
falamander  to  be  very  poifouous;  they  nave  faid,  that 
hi  bite  i|  mortal,  like  that  of  the  viper  ; they  have 
fought  out  and  prefcribed  remedies  fur  it ; but  tiiey  have 
at  length  had  recourfe  to  obfervations,  by  which  they 
ought  to  have  begun.  The  famous  Bacon  wiihed  natiira* 
lifiswouldendeavourtoafccrtaln  the  truthrerpeciing  the 
poifon  of  the  falamander.  Gcfncr  proved  by  experi- 
ments that  it  did  not  bite,  whatever  means  wereufed  to 
irritate  it ; and  Wurfbainus  (bowed  that  it  might  fafe* 
ly  be  touched,  and  that  one  might  without  danger 
drink  the  water  of  thofe  wells  which  h inhabited.  M. 
de  Maupertuis  ftudied  alTo  the  nature  of  ihls  lizard. 
In  making  refcarches  to  difeover  what  might  be  ita 
pretended  poifon,  he  demonfirated  cxpcrimentaliy, 
that  fire  aded  upoa  the  falamander  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  upon  all  other  animals.  He  remarked,  that  it 
was  fcarcely  upon  the  fire,  when  it  appeared  to  be  co- 
vered with  the  drops  of  its  milk,  which  ratified  by  tho 
heat,  ifTued  through  all  the  pores  of  the  Ikin,  but  in 
greater  quantity  from  the  head  and  dugs,  and  that  it 
immediately  became  hard.  It  is  ncedlcfs  to  fay,  that 
this  milk  is  not  fuificiently  abundant  to  cxtinguifH 
even  the  fmallell  fire.  M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  experiments,  in  vain  irritated  feverai 
falamanders : none  of  them  ever  oprned  their  mouths  ; 
he  was  obliged  to  open  them  by  force.  As  the 
teeth  of  this  lizard  arc  very’  fmall,  it  was  very  dif* 
ficult  to  find  an  animal  with  a {kin  fufficiciitly  fine 
to  be  penetrated  by  them  : he  tried  without  fuc- 
cefs  to  force  them  into  the  fieih  of  a chicken  dripped 
of  its  feathers;  he  in  vain  prefTed  them  againll  the 
(kin  : they  were  difpUced,  but  they  could  rnH  enter. 
He  however  made  a falamander  bile  the  thigh  of  a 
chicken,  after  he  had  taken  oil  a fmall  part  of  the  ikio. 
He  made  falamanders  newly  caught  bite  alfothc  tongue 
and  lips  of  a dog,  as  well  as  {he  tongue  of  a turkey 
but  none  of  thefe  animals  received  the  lead  injury. 
M-  de  Maupertuis  afterwards  made  a dog  and  a turkey 
fwallow  faUreandcra  whole,  or  cut  into  pieces ; and  vet 
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Liceftt.  neither  of  them  appeired  to  be  fenGbte  of  the  le»ft  an^ 
eafinefB.'— Mr  Laurenti  fince  made  expenmeota  with 
the  fame  view  : he  forced  grey  liearda  to  fwallow  the 
milk  proceeding  from  the  f^Umandert  and  they  died 
very  Suddenly.  The  milk,  therefore,  of  tlic  faUman- 
der,  taken  internally,  may  liurt,  and  even  be  fatal 
to  certain  aottnah,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  fmall ; 
bat  it  doci  not  appear  to  be  hurtful  to  large  ani* 
mala. 

It  wat  long  believed  that  the  falamander  was  of  no 
frx  ; and  that  each  individual  had  the  power  of  engen* 
dering  its  like,  as  fevcral  fpecics  of  worms.  I'hts  is 
not  the  moft  abfurd  fable  which  hat  been  imagined 
Mitli  refped  tu  the  falamander;  but  if  the  manner  In 
which  they  come  into  the  world  is  not  fn  marvelloos 
a«  has  been  written,  it  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  it  dif- 
fers from  tliat  in  which  moll  other  lizards  are  brought 
forth,  as  it  Is  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  chalcide 
and  the  feps,  as  well  as  vipers  and  feveral  kinds  of 
ferpenti,  arc  produced.  On  this  account  the  fala* 
mandcr  merits  the  attention  of  oaturalifts  much  more 
than  on  account  of  the  falfe  and  brillianliTeputatiou 
which  it  Has  fo  long  enjoyed.  M.  d<*  Miupertuis  ha* 
ving  opened  fome  fmmanders,  found  eggs  in  them,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fome  young  perfcclly  formed ; the 
eggs  were  divided  into  two  lot>g  bunches  like  grspes,  snd 
the  young  were  endofed  In  two  tranfparent  bags  ; they 
were  equally  well  formed  as  the  old  ones,  and  much 
more  a^ive.  The  falamander,  therefore,  brings  forth 
young  from  an  egg  hatched  within  its  belly  as  the  viper ; 
and  her  fecundity  is  very  great : nsturslills  have  long 
written  that  Ihe  has  forty  or  Gfty  at  one  time  $ and  M. 
de  Maupertuis  found  42  young  ones  in  the  body  of  a 
femilc  falamander,  and  54  in  aaoihcr. 


which  have  been  attributed  to  the  faboloQt  aoinul  of  Lseertt. 
the  fame  name.  See  the  article  Baslisk,  ■ — 

15.  The  fex*Uneata,  or  lioa*liaard,  is  about  fix  in* 
ches  long  ; the  body  of  a grey  colour,  marked  length- 
wife  on  each  fide  with  three  whilKh  liucst  the  leg^ 
are  long ; and  it  has  a very  long  tail,  which  It  curls  up« 
looking  fierce  at  the  fame  lime,  whence  probably  it  baa 
received  its  £ng!i(h  name.  It  inhabits  South  Caroliaa 
and  the  greater  AntiUcs.  It  is  vny  inoffenfive,  sod  re- 
markably agile  ; but  is  a prey  to  rapadous  birds. 

16.  The  grrva  lizard  ot  Carolina  is  fo  denoreioated 
from  its  colour.  This  fpedes  is  very  flender  $ the  tail 
is  oesr  double  the  length  of  the  body,  and  the  whole 
length  about  five  iochn.  It  inhabits  Carolina  ; where 
it  IS  domollic,  familiar,  and  harmlefi.  It  (ports  on 
tables  and  wiodowa,  and  amufes  with  its  agility  in 
catching  flies.  Cold  affedls  the  colours:  in  Uiat  un- 
certain climate,  when  there  is  a quick  traofition  in  the 
fame  day  from  hot  to  cold,  it  changes  iaAantJy  from 
the  moft  brilliant  green  to  a dull  brown.  They  are  a 
prey  to  cats  and  raveooua  birds  They  appear  chiefly 
in  fummer ; and  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
they  retire  to  their  winter  receflVs,  and  lie  torpid  in 
the  hollows  and  crevices  of  rotten  trees.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a few  warm  fuolhuiy  days  fo  invigorate 
them,  that  they  will  come  out  their  holes  and  ap- 
pear abroad ; when  on  a fudden  tlie  weather  changing 
to  cold,  fo  enfecblei  them,  that  they  are  unable  to  re- 
turn to  their  retreats,  and  will  die  of  cold. 

17.  The  iguana,  or  guana,  with  the  top  of  the 
back  and  tail  ftroogly  ferreted,  and  the  gullet  femted 
in  the  fame  manner,  is  fometimes  found  to  be  five  feet 
long.  It  has  fmall  teeth,  and  will  bite  hard.  It  in* 
habits  the  rocks  of  the  Bahama  illaods,  and  lurks  in 


The  young  falamanden  are  generally  of  a black  co-  clilfs  or  hollow  trees.  Ic  feeds  entirely  on  vegetables 
lour,  almoft  without  fpoU;  and  this  colour  they  pre-  and  fruits;  and  the  fat  of  the  abdomen  alTumri  the 
ferve  fometimes  during  their  whole  lives  in  certain  colour  of  that  which  it  has  laft  eatem  It  is  flow  of 


countries,  where  they  have  been  taken  for  a ditlin^ 
fpecies,  as  we  have  faid.  Mr  Tbunberg  has  given,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academv  of  Sweden,  the  deferip- 
tinn  of  a lizard,  which  he  calls  the  Japaatfe  Uzard,  and 
which  apprars  not  to  differ  from  our  falamander  but 
in  the  arraDgemrnt  of  its  colours,  'rhit  animal  is  al- 
moft  black,  with  fevcral  whiufh  and  irregular  fpots, 
both  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  below  the 
paws;  on  the  back  there  is  a ftrip  of  dirty  white, 
which  becomes  narrower  to  the  point  of  the  tall.  This 
whitifh  tlripe  is  ioterfperfed  with  very  fmall  fpecks 
which  form  the  diilinguifhin^  cUaraderilUc  of  our  land 
falamander.  We  are  of  c pinion,  therefore,  that  we 
may  confider  this  Japanefe  lizard,  deferibed  by  Mr 
Thiinberg,  as  a variety  of  the  fpecias  of  our  land  faU- 
mander,  modified  a little,  perhaps,  by  the  climate  of 
Japan.  It  is  in  the  largrft  iilsnd  of  that  empire,  na- 
med NiphoHt  that  this  variety  it  found.  It  inhabits 
the  mountains  there,  and  rocky  placet.  The  Japa- 
nefe  confider  it  as  a powerful  ftimulaot,  and  a very 
afUve  remedy  ; and  on  this  account,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  jedo,  a number  of  thefe  Japanefe  fsia- 
rnanders  may  be  feen  dried,  hanging  from  the  cicling  of 
the  ihops. 

14.  The  bafilifkus,  his  a long  cylindrical  tail,  a ra- 
diated fin  on  the  back,  and  a creft  on  the  throat.  It 
is  a native  of  the  Indies.  It  is  a very  harmlefi  creature  ; 
and  altogether  deftiiute  of  thofe  wonderful  qualities 


motion,  and  has  a moft  difguftiiig  look  ; yet  it  is 
efteemed  a moll  delicate  and  wholefome  food,  noaious 
only  to  venereal  patienu,  according  to  Ltnnseus.  It 
U not  amphibious,  yet  on  nccelSty  will  continue  long 
under  water ; it  fwims  by  means  of  the  tail,  keeping 
its  legs  clofe  to  the  body.  Guanas  are  tbe  fupport  of 
the  natives  of  the  Bahama  idands,  who  go  in  their 
ftoops  from  rock  to  rock  in  (tarch  of  them.  They 
arc  taken  with  doga  trained  for  tlie  pinpofe ; and  as 
fooa  as  caught,  their  mouths  are  fewed  up,  to  prevent 
them  from  biting.  Some  are  carried  alive  for  (ale  to 
Canilina;  others  failed  and  barrelled  for  home-coo- 
fumption. 

1 8-  The  bulUns,  or  green  lizard  of  Jamaica,  is  a- 
bout  fix  inches  long,  of  a (hining  grafs-greco  colour. 
It  is  common  in  Jamaica,  frequenting  hedges  and 
trees.  Wbta  approached  to,  tbefe  animals,  by  filling 
their  throat  with  wind,  fwcU  it  into  a globuliu  form 
with  a fcariet  colour ; which,  when  contra^cd,  the 
fcarici  difappeara,  and  the  part  returns  to  the  colour 
of  the  reft  of  tbe  body.  The  figure  rqsrcCeots  the  ani- 
mal with  its  throat  thus  iaflated.  l*his  fwdlsog  aflioa 
leems  to  proceed  from  menacing,  or  deterring  one  from 
coming  near  them,  though  they  arc  very  inofica- 
five.  • 

19.  Tbe  muricata,  or  prickly  lizard,  haa  a long 
rounded  tail ; its  body,  which  is  of  a brownilh  grey 
colour^  is  covered  with  (harp-pointed  fcales,  and  the 

whole 
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wltole  upper  part  marked  with  tranfrerre  duiky  ban. 
The  fcaics  are  fumifhed  »»ilh  a proniincot  line  on  ihc 
furfacc,  and  toward  the  back  part  of  the  head 
almoU  run  into  a Ibrt  of  weak  fpinet. 

20.  I’he  laticauda,  or  broad-tailed  Itaard,  haa  a flat- 
tened lanceolate  Uilt  fomewhat  fpiojr  oq  the  margin. 
It  ifl  about  four  inchei  and  a half  in  length.  The  l^ad 
u difproportionably  large.  The  upper  furface  of  the 
body  i»  of  a dufky  grey  colour,  and  befet  with  fmall 
tuberclea,  which  in  fome  parti  fharpen  to  a^  point. 
The  colour  of  the  under  furface  of  the  body  ia  pale, 
or  almoft  white.  Thii  and  the  preceding  fpcciea  are 
inhabitant!  of  New  South  Walea. 

There  are  above  60  other  fpecieiof  thla  genui;  two 
of  which,  the  Jept  and  thalcufett  being  very  different 
from  the  oth<r  fpeciei,  and  approaching  in  form  to  the 
ferpeoi  tribe,  figurct  of  them  are  added  in  the  Plates. 
A fimilar  fpeciri  ia  the  hipti,  transferred  to  this  genua, 
in  the  lad  edition  of  the  Sydema  Naturte,  from  the 
of  farmer  tdiliooa,  where  it  was  called  the  cin^wV 
hip<t.  SeeAKCUis. 

LACHES,  (from  the  French  Imfchtr^  i.  e.  laxart^ 
br  lifch*t  igtutvw)^  in  the  Englifh  law  fignifiea  flack, 
nefs  or  negligence,  as  it  appears  in  Littleton,  where 
laehft  of  fntrj  is  a neglc^  of  the  heir  to  enter.  And 
probably  it  may  be  an  old  Englifh  word : for  where 
we  fay  there  is  lachet  of  entry,  it  ia  all  one  as  if  it 
were  laid  there  is  a lack  of  entry ; and  in  this  figniti. 
cation  it  is  ufed.  No  lachet  ihall  be  adjudged  in  the 
heir  within  age  { and  regularly,  latha  (hall  not  bar  in. 
facts  or  femme  coverti  fur  not  entry  or  claim,  to  avoid 
defeents ; but  lachct  (hall  be  accounted  in  them  fur 
Don.pcrformancc  of  a condition  aoueted  to  the  fUte 
of  the  land. 

LACHESIS.  in  mythology,  one  of  the  Parc*. 
Her  name  is  derived  from  io  tntufure  out  h lot. 

She  preftded  over  futurity,  and  waa  rcprcfcnted  as 
fpinning  the  thread  of  life,  or,  according  to  others, 
bolding  the  fpindle.  She  generally  appeared  covered 
with  a garment  variegated  with  flars,  and  holding 
fpindlrs  in  her  band. 

LACHISH,  (anc.  gcog.)  a city  fouthward  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  Eufebius  and' St  Jerom  tell  us  that 
in  their  time  there  was  a village  called  Lachi/h^  feven 
miles  fiom  Eleutheropolis,  fouthward.  Sennacherib 
befisged  Lacliifh,  but  did  not  take  it.  From  thrnce 
it  was  that  be  fent  Rablhakeh  againil  Jcrufslcm.  Here 
King  Amaaiah  was  (lain  by  his  rebel  fuhjedi. 

LACHNEA,  in  botany:  .A  genus  of  the  monogy. 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  cdtandiia  cUfs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  51A  or- 
der, VrfrtruU.  'riiere  is  no  calyx  ; the  corolla  i&  qua. 
driild  with  the  limb  unequal ; there  is  oue  feed  a little 
rtfembliiig  a berry. 

LACHRYMAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  gi. 
ven  to  feveral  parts  of  the  eye.  See  Anatomy,  p.  76$. 
col.  1. 

LACHRYMATORY,  in  antiquity,  avelTcl  where- 
in  were  collected  the  tears  of  a dcceafcd  perfon’s 
friends,  and  prel'crved  along  with  the  a(hcs  and  urn. 
They  were  fmall  glafs  or  earthen  bottles,  chiedy  in  the 
form  of  phials.  At  the  Roman  funerals,  the  friends 
of  the  dcceafcd,  or  the  frtftxt  women  hired  for  that 
purpofe,  ufed  to  (ill  them  with  their  tears,  and  dcpufit 
them  very  carefully  with  the  a(hca  in  teftimony  of  their 
Voi..  IX.  Part  11. 


forrow,  imagining  the  manea  of  the  dcceafcd  were 
thereby  greatly  comforted.  Many  fpecimens  of  them 
are  preferred  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  particu- . 
Itrly  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum. 

LACINIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a noble  promontory  of 
the  Bratii  in  Italy,  the  fouth  boundary  of  the  Sioua 
Tarentinua  and  the  Adriatic  ; all  to  the  fouth  of  it  be- 
ing  deemed  the  Ionian  Sea : it  was  famous  for  a rich 
temple  of  Juno,  furnamed  Lacinia^  with  a pillar  of  fo* 
lid  gdd  Aaoding  in  it ; which  Hannibal  intending  to 
carry  off,  was,  according  to  Cicero,  difToaded  by  a 
dream.  Now  Cafe  ddU  Colotuitt  from  the  columns  of 
Juno's  temple  AiU  tlandiog  on  the  oorth-eaft  coaft  of 
the  Calabria  ultra. 

LACK  or  Rurcis,  is  100,000  rupees;  which, 
fuppofing  them  (landard,  or  (iccas,  at  as.  6d.  1. 
mourHs  to  12,500).  Sterling. 

LACONIA,  or  Laconica,  a country  on  the 
fouthem  parts  of  Pcloponnefus,  having  Argos  and 
Arcadia  00  the  north,  McfTcnia  on  the  weil,  the  Me. 
diierranean  on  the  fouth,  and  the  bay  of  Argos  at  the 
ea(L  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  was  about  59 
miles.  It  was  watered  by  the  river  Eurotas.  The  ca> 
pital  was  called  Sparta,  or  Lacedzmun  : (See  Lace. 
DJCMON  and  Spaeta.)  llie  brevity  with  which  the 
Laconians  always  expreffed  themfelves  is  now  become 
proverbial ; and  by  the  epithet  of  Laconic^  we  under. 
Hand  whatever  Is  concife,  and  is  not  loaded  with  un. 
neceffary  words. 

LACONICUM,  (whence  our  term  lacomt a (hort 
pithy  fenteniious  fpecch,  fuch  ai  the  I.aced*monianB 
were  remarkable  for:  Thar  way  of  delivering  them, 
felves  was  very  concife,  and  much  to  the  purpofa.  Sec 
ihe  preceding  article. 

LACQklERS,  arevarnifhet  applied  upon  tin,  brafs, 
and  other  metals,  to  preferve  them  from  Urnilhing, 
and  to  Improve  their  colour.  The  bafis  of  lacquers  is 
a fuluiion  of  the  rcfiQOUi  fubftance  called  feed  lac,  in 
fpirit  of  wine.  The  fpirit  ought  to  be  very  much 
dephlegmalcd,  in  order  to  dilTolvc  much  of  the  lac. 
For  this  purpofe,  fome  authors  direAIy  dry  pota(h  to 
be  thrown  into  the  fpirit.  This  alkali  attra^s  the 
water,  with  which  it  forms  a liquid  that  fubfidei  di- 
ftinctly  from  the  fpirit  at  the  bottom  of  the  ve(TcL 
From  this  liquid  the  fpirit  maybe  feparated  by  de- 
cantation. By  this  method  the  fpirit  is  much  de- 
pblegmated ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  becomes  im- 
pregnated  with  part  of  the  alkali,  which  depraves  its 
colour,  and  communicates  a property  to  the  lacquer 
of  imbibing  moiflure  from  the  air.  Thefe  inconve- 
niencea  maybe  prevented  by  ditUUing  the  fpirit;  or, 
if  the  artift  has  not  an  opportunity  of  performing  that 
procefs,  he  may  deanfe  the  fpirit  in  a great  meafure 
from  the  alkali,  by  adding  to  it  feme  edeined  aium  ; 
the  acid  of  which  uniting  with  the  alkali  remaining 
in  the  fpirit,  forms  with  it  a vitriolated  tartar,  which, 
not  being  fuluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  falls  to  the  bot* 
tom  together  with  the  earth  of  the  dccompofed  alum. 
To  a pint  of  the  depblegmated  and  purified  fpirit, 
about  three  ounces  of  powdered  (helMac  are  to  be 
added ; and  the  mixture  to  be  digeded  during  fame 
day  with  a moderate  heat.  The  liquor  ought  then 
to  be  poured  off,  drained,  and  cleared  by  fettling. 
This  dear  liquor  is  now  fit  to  receive  the  required 
colour  from  certain  refiuous  colouring  fubdanccs,  the 
' 3 ^ principal 
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J^.3aci<v  prioC){>ai  of  wUtch  are  gamboge  ard  annotto;  the  for> 
yj  which  give*  a )cnow,  ar.J  the  latter  a:>  orange 
colour.  In  order  to  give  a gUden  colour,  two  parts 
of  gamho^tc  aie  added  to  one  of  annotto ; but  thcle 
colouring  lulniancri  may  he  feparaiely  dilTolved  in  the 
tiriCtine  of  be,  and  the  colour  r.qoired  may  be  adjult* 
ed  by  irixing  the  tveo  fuiutioni  in  difTtreiit  propur’ 
t-<in«.  V.'hcii  fiber  leaf  or  tin  are  to  be  bctjuered, 
u larger  quantity  of  the  ci/tuurii}>*  materiuli  arc  re- 
qtiitite  than  when  U*c  lacquer  i»  lutciidcd  Lu  be  hid 
Ui)  brafs. 

uMo/Wy#  LACTATIO,  Lsctation,  among  medical  wrJ- 
tcM,  denote*  the ^.'v/nj' yi/.'i.  The  mother’s  bread,  if 
**'*’^*  polfiblc,  (hotiM  Im:  allawed  the  cliild,  st  ball  during 
the  firll  month  j forthu*  the  chili  ii  m<trc  pecuihrfy 
benefited  by  .what  it  fucks,  and  the  mother  is  prefer* 
ved  from  more  real  Inconveniences  than  the  falfely 
delicate  imagine  tluy  would  AdTcr  by  compliance  here* 
with:  but  if  by  reafon  of  an  inhrra  coulUtuiioo,  or 
other  caufes,  the  mother  cannot  fuckle  her  child,  let 
dry  nurfing  under  the  mother’s  eye  be  puriued. 

When  women  lofe  their  appetite  by  giving  fuck, 
both  the  children  and  themfeivcs  arc  thereby  in|ured  t 
vret  nurfes  are  to  be  preferred*  who,  during  the  time 
they  give  the  brtaA,  have  rattier  an  incicafcd  ap* 
petite,  and  diged  more  quickly  ; the  former  aie  ape 
to  wade  away,  and  fometimes  die  confutnptlve.  lii 
fiiort,  thofe  nurfei  with  whom  ladaiion  may  for  a 
while  agree,  Ihouhl  wran  the  child  ai  Toon  as  their 
ap]xiite  leflens,  their  tlrcngth  feems  to  fail,  or  a tea* 
dt-ncy  to  liyilcrie  fympinms  are  mapifcll. 

When  the  new  born  chiW  is  to  be  brought  up  by 
the  mother’s  brcafl,  apply  it  theieto  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  delivery  ; thus  the  milk  is  fooncr  and  more 
csfily  fupplied,  and  there  is  iefi  hsrsrd  of  a fever  than 
when  the  child  is  not  put  to  it  before  the  milk  begins 
to  dsw  of  itfelf. 

If  the  mother  docs  not  fuckle  her  child,  her  breads 
(houUl  be  fo  kv[>t  warm  with  flannel*,  or  with  a hare* 
fltin,  that  a couftant  pertpiration  may  be  fupported ; 
thui  there  rarely  will  arife  much  inconvenicacc  from 
the  milk. 

• The  child,  notwithflanding  all  our  care  in  dry  nur- 

fing,  fometimes  pinra  If  a bread  is  not  alloweJ.  In 
this  cafe  a wet  nurfe  IhouM  be  provided,  if  polUblc 
one  that  hath  not  been  long  delivered  of  a child.  She 
fhould  be  young,  of  a healthy  habit,  and  an  afiive 
difpofttion,  a mild  temper,  and  whofe  breafts  are  well 
filled  with  milk.  If  the  milk  is  good,  it  is  fweetifli  (a 
the  talle,  and  totally  free  from  fslinefs;  to  the  eye  it 
appears  thin,  and  of  a blullh  cafl.  That  the  woman 
hath  her  menfes,  if  in  other  refpeflt  obje^ions  are  nut 
made,  this  need  not  be  any  ; and  a*  to  the  cuilom 
with  many,  of  abflaining  from  venery  while  they  con- 
tinue to  fucklc  a child,  it  is  fo  far  wllbout  reafon  to 
fupport  it,  that  the  trutli  Is,  a rigorous  chaflity  ts  as 
hurtful,  and  often  more  pernicious,  than  an  immode- 
rate ufe  of  venery.  Amuiij^il  the  vulgar  errors,  is  that 
of  red-haired  women  being  improper  for  wet  nurfes. 

If  the  menfes  do  not  appear  during  the  tird  months 
but  after  fix  or  eight  months  fuckiing  they  begin  to 
defeend,  the  child  (hould  be  weaned. 

Wtt  nurfes  fhould  cat  at  Icall  one  hearty  meal  of 
animal-food  every  day  ; with  this  a proper  quantity  of 
vegeublc*  fhould  be  mixed*  Thin  broth  m milk  are 
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proper  for  their  breakfail*  and  their  fuppcrsj  and  if  Laflandcs 
the  llrength  O.ould  feem  to  fail  a little,  a draught  of  J1 
good  ale  (hould  now  and  then  be  allowed  : but  fpiri*  * 

tuoui  liquors  mult  In  general  be  forborne ; not  but  a ■ 
fpoonful  of  rum  may  be  allowevl  in  a quart  of  aillk  and 
water,  (f.  e.  a pint  of  each),  which  is  a proper  com* 
mon  drink. 

Though  it  is  well  ooferved  by  l>r  Hiinler,  that  the 
far  greater  number  of  thofe  women  who  have  cancers 
in  the  bread  or  womb  are  uki  maida,  ami  thofe  who 
refiiie  to  give  fuck  to  their  children  ; yet  it  is  the  un*  * 
bsppinefs  uf  fome  willing  mothers  not  to  be  able  : for 
inltarice,  thofe  with  tender  canllitutioot,  ami  wlio  are 
fubjetd;  to  nervous  difbrders;  thofe  who  do  not  cat  a 
fuiBciciit  quantity  of  folid  food,  luirerjjy  the  benefk 
of  exerclfe  and  air;  if  children  arc  kept  st  their  breails, 

Uiey  either  die  whiltl  young,  or  are  weak  and  fickly  af> 
ter  cUiMhood  ia  paA,  and  fo  on  through  remaining  life. 

LACrANTIUS,  (t*Jcius  Cmlms  rinoianui),  a 
celebrated  author  at  tlie  beginning  of  tlic  4th  century, 
was,  according  to  Baronius,  an  African ; bat,  accord- 
ing to  others,  was  b^irn  at  Fermo  in  the  marquifatc  cf 
Ancona,  from  wiience  it  is  imagined  he  was  called 
flrmiaKiu^  He  tludied  rhetoric  under  Arnubius ; and 
was  afterwards  a profeObr  of  that  fcicnce  in  .\.fnca  and 
Nicomedia,  where  he  w:t*  fo  admired,  that  the  empe- 
tor  ConAantInc  chofe  him  pret'cptor  to  hls  foo  Crifpus 
Cxfar.  Laflantius  was  fo  far  frotn  feeking  the  plea* 
furcs  and  riches  of  the  court,  that  he  lived  tlicre  to  po* 
vmy,  and,  according  to  Eufebiui,  frequently  wanted 
ncccifa«icft.  Hts  wonc*  arc  w/ittrn  in  t-lrgant  I.atin. 

The  principal  uf  which  are,  I.  Dt  tra  tL-vna.  r.  /Ja 
0fxrilu4  Dfit  in  which  he  treats  of  the  creaiiun  of  man, 
sod  of  divine  providence.  5.  Divine  liiftiimums,  in 
fevrn  books.  This  i*  the  mod  confiderahlc  of  all  hi* 
work#  : he  there  undertake*  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
ChriiUan  religion,  and  to  refute  all  the  difliculties  that 
had  been  railed  agalnil  it ; anj  he  fulidly,  and  with 
great  (liength,  attacks  the  iliution*  of  paganifm.  Hi* 
llylc  is  pure,  dear,  and  natural,  and  his  exprefiton* 
noble  and  elegant,  on  M'hich  account  he  has  been  called 
the  CucrQ  of  tin  Chrtfihjm,  There  is  alfo  attributed 
to  him  a treatife  Dr  vtoru  ftrjinttorum  i but  feveral 
of  the  learned  doubt  its  being  written  by  Latiautins. 

The  moA  copious  edition  of  Lactantius’s  work*  is  that 
of  Paris  in  1 74S,  3 vuls  410. 

LACTEALS,  or  Lacteal  Vessils,  a kind  of 
long  {lender  tubes  fur  the  conveyance  of  the  chyle 
from  the  inteflincs  to  the  common  refervatory. 

Akatomv,  n**  105. 

LACTIFEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  plants 
abounding  with  a milky  juice,  as  the  fow-ibidlc  and 
the  like.  The  name  uf  Uidiftrous^  or  is  gi» 

ven  to  all  thofe  plants  whiih  abound  with  a thick-co* 
loured  juice,  without  regarding  whether  it  is  white  or 
not.  Moll  lactiferous  pUuU  are  puifoiioufl,  except 
thofe  with  compound  flowers,  wltich  are  generally  o£ 
aa  innocent  quality. 

Of  the  puifunobs  la^fcent  plants  the  moA  remark* 
able  are  fumach,  agaric,  maple,  baming  thorny  plant, 
caAada,  celandine,  puccoun,  prickly  poppy,  and  the 
plants  of  the  natural  order  CM/srr#,  a*  Iwallow  wott, 
apocynum,  cynanchum,  and  cerbrra. 

The  bcl)*Aia]Krd  flowers  are  partly  noxious,  as  car* 
dinal  flower } partly  ionoccut,  as  canipaxiuU. 

Among 
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LiAcf*.  AwonET  t^c  1aAcfc««t  plant!  wttli  compo’ind  fiowrr* 
- • that  ffK  innoccni  rn  ibcif  <)ualiiv.  may  be  mentioned 
dindelion,  pirns  hrofcni.  wile!  'etince,  '»um  fuccory* 
bauk.vcrd,  baftard  hawk  weed,  hypochorm,  coatV 
beard,  at.d  irnft  fpecira  cf  lettuce:  we  fay  moft  fpe* 
cte«»  beeaiife  the  prickly  fp«  cte«  of  that  (renua  are  fat'd 
to  be  of  n very  virulent  and  p^iif^noua  nature  ; thouyh 
Mr  Li>(hlftif»t  dcniei  ihia,  and  alarms  that  they  are  a 
fafe  and  gentle  opiate,  and  that  a fyrup  made  from  the 
leaves  and  (lalk*  is  much  preferable  to  the  common 
diacodium. 

LACTL'CA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  polepamia 
jrqualii  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefij  clafs  of 
planta;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  tinder  the 
49th  order,  C^mp^fttn.  The  receptacle  ia  naked}  the 
calya  imbricated,  cylindrical,  with  n mcinbranaceoui 
margin  { the  pappus  is  fimplc.  ftipated,  or  llalkrd. 
There  are  feveial  fpccics  moft  of  which  are  plan*.*  of 
no  ufe,  and  never  cultivated  but  in  botanic  gardens 
for  variety,  'rhofc  commonly  cultivated  in  the  kit- 
chen-garden for  life,  arc,  i.  I’be  common  or  gar- 
den leftnce.  2.  Cabbage  lettuce.  3.  Sllefia  lettuce. 
4.  Dutch  brown  Icttacc.  y.  Aleppo  lettuce.  6,  Im- 
perial lettuce.  7.  Crten  capuchin  Icuuce.  Ver- 
fnillei  or  upright  white  Co*  lettuce,  g.  Black  C04. 
to-  Red  Cos.  II.  Red  capM.  hin  Icttocr.  } 2.  Ri». 
man  lettuce,  t Prince  lettuce.  14.  Royal  lettuce. 
15.  Egyptian  Cos  lettuce. 

Cu/fwY,  See.  The  firrt  of  theft  fort!  ia  very  common 
in  all  gardens  and  is  commonly  fown  for  cutting  very 
young,  to  mix  with  other  faUd  lierbA  in  fpring;  and 
the  freond.  or  cabbage  lettuce,  Is  only  this  mended  by 
cuittire.  It  may  be  fown  at  all  times  of  the  rear,  but 
in  the  hot  monihirequirrttn  hefowm  in  fiia  ly  borders. 
The  cahbagc-Iettuce  may  alfo  be  fown  at  di^erent  fra- 
fons,  to  hai^  a continuation  of  it  tbr,ujgh  the  fummer. 
The  fipft  crop  Ihould  be  fown  in  Fvbruarr.  in  an  open 
fuuationt  the  others  at  three  weeks  diltance;  but  the 
later  ones  under  covert,  hm  not  under  the  drippings  of 
trees.  The  Silefia,  imperial,  royal,  black,  white,  and 
upright  Cos  lettuces,  may  be  firll  forn  in  ite  latter 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  on  a 
warm  light  foil,  and  in  an  open  btuationi  when  the 
pUnti  are  come  up;  they  mull  I>c  thinned  to  13  inches 
diftance  every  way,  they  will  then  require  no  farther 
care  than  the  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds;  and  the 
black  Cos,  as  it  grows  large,  Omuld  have  its  leaves  tied 
together  to  whiten  the  inner  part.  Succeeding  crops 
of  thefe  fliould  be  fown  in  Apnl,  May*  and  June  ; a.td 
toward  the  latter  end  of  Augull  they  may  be  Town 
for  a winter  entp,  to  lie  preferved  under  glaiTev,  or  in 
a bed  arched  over  with  hoops  and  covert  with  mats. 
The  moH  valuable  of  all  the  Eogliih  lettuces  arc  the 
white  Cos  or  the  V^erfailles,  the  Sileha,  and  the  black 
Cos.  The  brown  Dutch  and  the  green  capuchin  are 
very  hanly,  and  may  be  fown  late  under  walla,  where 
they  win  Hand  the  winter,  and  be  valuable  when  no 
others  are  to  be  had.  The  red  capuchin,  Roman,  and 
prince  lettuce,  are  very  eaily  kind*,  and  are  fown  for 
variety ; as  are  ilfo  the  Aleppo  ones  for  the  beauty  of 
their  fpotted  leavea. 

Prapet^iff.  I'hc  fcveral  forts  of  garden  lettuces  arc 
very  wholcfome.  emidlient,  cooling  falad  herbs,  eafy 
of  digtdian,  and  fomewhat  loofening  the  belly.  Moil 


writer*  fuppofe  that  they  have  a narcotic  quality  ; anJ  Lw'in*  . 
indeed  in  many  cafes  they  contribute  to  procure  tell  ; 
this  they  effect  by  ebaiin^?  brat,  and  relaxing  the  fibre®,  ^ * . 

Thefeedeareinihcmiml>crof  the fjorlcflcfCuU  feeds.  ' 

'!  he  virofa,  or  Uiong  fcenlcd  wild  lettuce,  which  is 
indigfsa<.us  in  Britaii,  and  grows  in  fume  places  in 
confiilrraUlc  abundance,  differs  very  cffenti.i]ly  in  ita 
qualities  from  ilie  garden  lettuce.  Although  it  Ins 
not  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  modern  pharma- 
copeias. yet  it  has  of  late  becu  highly  extolled  for 
fume  purpofe-i  in  medicine.  It  fmelU  llrongly  of  opi- 
um,  ami  refemblc*  it  in  fomc  of  its  effe^tts;  and  its 
narcotic  |>ower,  like  that  of  the  poppy  beads,  refidea 
in  its  milky  juice.  An  cxlraA  from  the  cxprcff.'d 
juice  is  recommended  in  fmall  doCes  in  dropfy.  In 
dro^*ries  of  long  Handing,  procctding  from  vifceral 
ohllnidkions,  it  hat  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
ounce  a-dsy.  It  is  faid  to  agree  with  ilw  llomach,  to 
queucb  third,  to  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully  diure- 
tic. and  fomewhat  diaphoinic.  Plentiful  dilution  it 
allowed  dmiug  its  operstiun.  DrCollin  of  Vienna  af- 
fens,  that  out  of  24  dropfical  patients,  all  but  c«e 
were  cured  bv  this  medicine. 

J.AClJNili.  among  anatomifls.  Certain  excretory 
canals  in  the  genital  parts  of  women. 

LACUNAR.  in  architecture,  an  arched  roof  or 
ceiling,  more  cfpecidly  the  planking  or  Hooting  above 
porticos  dr  piaxxai. 

LACVUES,  a Greek  phtlofopher,  born  at  Cyrene, 
was  the  difciplc  of  Arcelilaus.  and  his  fuccelTor  in  the 
academy.  He  taught  in  a garden  given  him  by  At- 
lalus  king  of  Pergamus;  but  that  prince  fending  for 
him  to  court,  he  replied,  That  the  pictures  of  ki.^ga 
fhould  be  viewed  at  a diftancc.**  He  imitated  hia 
mailer  in  the  plcafure  he  took  in  doing  good  with- 
out caring  10  have  it  known  : he  had  a guofe  which 
followed  him  every  where  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ; 
and  wlien  Ihc  died,  he  ma-ie  a funeral  for  her,  which 
was  as  mai^nificent  as  if  tt  had  l>een  for  a fon  or  a 
brother.  He  taught  the  fame  d*>^rioe  as  ArcebUus; 
and  pretended  that  wc  ought  to  determine  .nothing,  but 
always  to  fufpend  our  opiaion.  He  died  2 1 2 IJ.  C. 

LADDER,  a frame  made  with  a number  of  fteps, 
by  means  of  which  people  may  afeend  aa  on  a Hair  to 
pUcr  s olberwife  iiiacccflihlc. 

Sra/m/  in  the  mflifary  art,  arc  ufed  in 

fcaliug  when  a place  is  to  be  taken  by  furprife.  They 
are  nuulc  fcveral  ways:  hcie  wc  make  them  of  flat 
Haves,  fo  that  they  may  move  about  their  pins,  and 
(hut  like  a parallel  ruler,  fr>r  convcniemly  carrying 
them  : the  French  make  them  of  fevcnl  pieces,  fo  as 
to  be  joined  together,  and  to  be  made  of  any  necelTiry 
length:  fometimes  they  aic  made  of  fiogle  r'pea, 
knotied  at  proper  ditUnces,  with  iron  hooks  a*  each 
end,  one  to  fallen  them  upon  the  wall  above,  and  the 
other  in  the  ground  ; and  fonaeiimes  they  arc  made 
with  two  ropes,  and  Haves,  between  them,  to  keep  the 
ropes  at  a proper  diilance,  and  to  tread  upon.  W.nen 
they  arc  ufed  in  the  a^lon  of  fcaling  wall*,  they 
ought  to  be  rather  loo  long  than  t<^  fliort,  and  to  be 
given  in  charge  only  to  the  ftoutefl  «»f  the  detach- 
ment. Tlic  foldiers  fhould  carry  ihcfc  Udders  with 
the  left  arm  p*ffcd  tlirongh  the  fecund  ftep,  taking 
care  to  hold  them  upright  ckde  to  their  lides,  and 
3^2  very 
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very  (hort  bclonr,  to  prcnot  iny  accident  In  leaping 
t r n.  ditch. 

divifion,  pmnded  with  lad- 
der*, ftiould  Get  out  with  the  reft  at  the  Ggnal,  march- 
ing refolutely  wiih  their  Grelocka  Hung,  to  jump  into 
the  ditch  ; when  they  are  ai  rived,  they  (hould  apply 
their  ladders  againft  the  parapet,  obferving  to  place 
them  towards  the  falienl  angles  rather  than  the  middle 
of  Uie  curtain,  becaufe  the  enemy  have  lefs  force  there. 
Care  mud  be  taken  to  place  the  ladders  within  a foot 
of  each  other,  and  not  to  give  them  too  much  nor  too 
Utile  Hope,  fo  that  they  may  not  be  overturned  or  broke 
with  the  weight  of  the  foldiera  mounting  upon  them. 

The  ladders  being  applied,  they  who  have  carried 
them,  , and  they  who  come  after,  (hould  mount  up, 
and  ru(h  upon  the  enemy  fword>in  hand:  if  he  who 
goes  hrO,  happens  to  be  overturned,  the  next  (hould 
take  care  not  to  be  thrown  down  by  his  comerade  { 
but,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  mount  hlmfelf,  fo  m 
cot  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  load  his  piece. 

As  the  foldicrs  who  mount  hrll  may  be  ealUy  tum- 
bled over,  and  their  fall  may  caufc  the  attack  to  fail, 
it  woiffd  perhaps  he  right  to  proted  their  breads  with 
the  fore  parts  of  cuiralTes;  becaufe,  if  they  can  pene- 
trate, the  red  may  cafily  follow. 

The  fuccefs  of  an  attack  by  fcaling  ia  infallible,  if 
they  mount  the  four  (ides  at  once,  and  take  care  to 
fhower  a number  of  grenades  amongd  the  enemy, 
efpecially  when  fupported  by  fome  grenadiers  and 
picquets,  who  (hare  the  attention  tod  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

LADEN,  in  tlie  feadanguage,  the  dale  of  a (hip 
when  (he  ia  charged  with  a weight  or  quantity  of  any 
fort  of  merchandifes,  or  other  materials,  equal  to  her 
tonage  or  burden.  If  the  cargo  with  which  (he  is 
laden  ia  extremely  heavy,  her  burden  Is  determined  by 
the  weight  of  the  goods;  and  if  it  Is  light,  fhe  car- 
ries as  much  as  (he  can to  be  fit  for  the  purpofes 
of  navigation.  At  a ton  in  meafure  is  generally  edi- 
mated  at  loco  lb.  in  weight,  a vclTcl  of  aco  tons  ought 
accordingly  to  carry  a weight  equal  to  400,ooctb. 
when  the  matter  of  which  the  cargo  is  compofed  is  fpe- 
cidcally  heavier  than  the  water  in  which  (he  doats ; 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  cargo  is  fo  heavy  that  (he 
cannot  float  high  enough  with  fo  great  a qiuintity  of 
it  as  her  hold  will  contain. 

Laden  in  Bulit  the  date  of  being  freighted  with  a 
cargo  which  it  neither  in  ca(ks,  boxes,  bales,  nor  cafes, 
but  lies  loufe  in  the  hold  ; being  dcfcoded  from  the 
moidure  or  wet  of  the  bold,  by  a number  of  mats  and 
a quantity  of  Junagt.  Such  are  ufually  the  cargoes  of 
com,  fait,  or  fuch  mateiials. 

LADENBURG,  a town  of  Germany  in  the  Palati- 
nate of  the  Rhine,  Grated  on  the  river  Neckar,  to 
£.  Long.  8.  42.  N.  Lit.  49.  27.  It  belongs  to  the 
bi(hopric  of  Worms,  and  the  eledlor  Palatine. 

LADISLAUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Poland. 

Sec  PoLiNO. 

LADOGA,  a town  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  Grated 
on  a great  lake  of  the  Game  name,  which  has  a com- 
munication with  the  gulf  of  Finland,  by  the  rivci 
Nieva ; and  it  abounds  in  fiih,  paiticuUry  falmon. 
£.  Lon.  53.  29.  N.  Lat.  fio.  0. 

LADOGNA,  or  lacidogna,  a town  of  Italy, 
ia  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Capitanats, 


with  a bi(hop*a  tte,  E.  Long.  15.  11.  N.  Lat.  Lsdon^ 
41.  16.  Laslrooe. 

LADON  (anc.ROg.)  a river  of  Arcadia  falling  in-  - ^ 
to  the  At  r H B u s.  The  meumorphofis  of  Daphne  into  a 
laurel, and  of  Syrinx  into  a reed  happened  near  its  banks. 

LADRONE  or  Marian  iilandi,  a clutter  of  twelve 
idands  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  m about 
call  longitude,  and  between  the  1 tth  and  aid  degree 
of  north  latitude.  They  were  fird  difeovered  by  Ma- 
gellan, who  failed  round  the  world  through  the  Slraita 
which  bear  his  name.  He  gave  them  the  name  of 
LatirxNU  Ijhtuh^  or  the  IJLnh  of  ThUvett  from  the 
thievilh  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time 
thefe  iflands  were  difeovered  by  the  Europeans,  the 
natives  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  other 
country  befides  their  own  ; and  having  no  traditionary 
accounts  of  their  own  origin,  they  imagined  that  the 
author  of  their  race  was  formed  of  a piece  of  the  rock 
of  Funa,  one  of  their  fmalJed  iflands.  Many  things 
looked  upon  by  us  as  abfolutcly  necefTary  to  our  exi.i* 
ence,  were  utterly  unknown  to  thefe  people.  They 
had  no  animals  of  any  fort ; and  would  not  even  have 
had  any  idea  of  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  birds ; 
and  even  of  them  they  had  but  one  fpedei,  fomewhat 
Like  the  turtle  dove,  which  they  never  killed  for 
eating,  but  only  umed  them,  and  taught  them  to 
fpeak.  They  were  much  altonilhed  on  ^ing  a horfe 
which  a Spanilh  capuin  left  among  them  in  167^ 
and  could  not  for  a long  time  be  fatisfied  with  ad- 
miring him.  But  what  is  moil  furpnfiog  and  incre- 
dible in  their  hifiory  it,  that  they  were  utterly  uhac- 
quainted  with  the  clement  of  fire  till  Magellan,  pro- 
voked by  their  repeated  thefts,  burned  one  of  their 
villages.  When  they  faw  their  wooden  houfci  blazing, 
they  fird  thought  that  the  fire  was  a bead  whi:h  fed 
upon  the  wood  ; and  fome  of  them  who  came  too  near, 
being  burnt,  the  red  Hood  at  a diilaucc,  led  they  (hould 
be  devoured  or  poifooed  by  the  bicathiogs  of  tiiii  ter- 
rible animat 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones  are  olive-coloured, 
but  n$|[|pf  fuch  a deep  dye  as  thofe  of  the  Philippine 
iflands ; their  dature  is  good,  and  their  limbs  well 
proportioned.  Thougli  their  food  confiila  entirely  of 
fifli,  fruits,  and  roots,  yet  they  are  fo  fat,  that  to 
drangers  they  appear  fwcllcd,  but  this  does  not  render 
them  left  nimble  and  active.  They  often  Urc  to  100 
yean  or  more,  yet  retain  the  health  and  vigour  of  men 
of  50.  The  men  go  dark  naked,  but  the  women  are 
covered.  They  are  not  ill-looked,  and  take  great 
care  of  their  beauty,  though  their  ideas  on  that  fub- 
jcit  are  very  difierent  from  ours.  They  love  black  teeth 
and  white  hair.  Hence  ane  of  their  pnncipal  occu- 
pations is  to  keep  their  teeth  bbek  by  the  help  of 
certain  herbs,  and  to  whiten  their  hair,  fprinkliog  up- 
on it  a certain  water  for  this  purpofe.  The  women 
have  their  hair  very  long;  but  the  men  generally  (have 
it  cloGr,  except  a Tingle  lock  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
after  the  manner  of  the  japanefe.  Their  langui^e 
much  refemblet  that  of  the  people  called  Tagala  in 
the  Philippine  iflands.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  with 
a fofi  and  cafy  pronunciation.  One  of  its  chief  grace* 
coofids  in  the  facility  of  tranfpofing  words,  and  even 
all  the  fyllables  of  one  word  ; and  thus  furnilhing  a va- 
riety of  double  meanings,  with  which  thefe  people  ate 
greatly  delighted.  Though  plunged  ia  toe  deeped 

ignoraitce, 
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JLtdrdoe,  ignortnce,  and  d«ftitute  of  every  thing  valued  by  the 
, reft  of  mtnkindi  no  nation  ever  ihowed  more  preuimp- 

lion,  or  • greater  conceit  of  themfelvet,  than  thefe 
iflanderi)  looking  on  (heir  own  nation  ai  the  on'y  wtCei 
fenfiblei  and  poliihe^’  one  in  the  world,  and  beholding 
every  other  people  with  the  greaiel^  contempt.  Though 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  arti  and  fciencer,  yet,  like 
every  other  nation,  they  have  their  fahlea  which  ferve 
them  for  hiftory,  and  fnme  poem*  which  they  greatly 
admire.  A poet  it  with  them  a chara^er  of  the‘hrft 
eminence,  and  greatly  refpe^ed. 

We  neither  know  at  what  lime  nor  from  what  place 
the  Ladrone  iHand*  were  firft  peopled.  A*  Japan  lie* 
within  fix  or  feven  day*  fail  of  them,  fome  have  been 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  firft  inhabitant*  of  the 
Ladronc*  came  from  Japan.  But  from  their  greater 
rcfemblancc  to  the  inhabitant*  of  the  Philippine  iilanda 
than  to  the  Japanefe,  it  ia  more  probable  that  they 
came  from  the  former  than  the  latter.  Formerly 
motl  of  the  iHands  were  inhabited;  and  about  93  yean 
ago,  the  three  ptincipal  iflandr,  Guam,  Tinian,  and 
Rota,  arc  faid  to  have  contained  50,000  people ; hut 
Ance  that  time,  Tinian  hath  been  entirely  dcpopula* 
ted,  and  only  200  or  300  Indiana  left  at  Rota  to  cul- 
tivate rice  for  the  iiland  of  Guam,  which  alone  la  in- 
habited by  European*,  and  where  the  Spaniard*  have  a 
governor  and  a garrifon  : here  alfo  the  annual  Manilla 
ihip  touchea  for  lefrcihroents  in  her  pafTage  from  A* 
capulco  to  the  Philippine!.  The  ifland  01  Tinian  af- 
forded an  afyluin  to  Commodore  Anfon  in  ; and 
the  maftcrly  manner  in  which  the  author  of  chat  voy- 
age  paint!  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  hath  gi- 
ven a degree  of  eftimation  not  only  to  thia  ifland,  but 
to  all  the  reft,  which  they  had  not  before.  Commo- 
dore Byron,  in  1765,  continued  nine  week*  at  Ti- 
nian, and  anchored  in  the  very  fpot  where  the  Centu- 
rion lay  { but  give*  a much  Icf*  favourable  account  of 
this  climate  and  country  than  the  former  navigator. 
The  water,  he  fay*,  is  brackifh,  and  full  of  worms ; 
many  of  bis  men  were  ficzcd  with  fevers,  occaAoned 
by  the  intenfe  heat ; the  thermometer,  which  was  kept 
cn  board  the  fhip,  generally  flood  at  86^,  which  is  but 
10  or  1 < degrees  Icf*  than  the  heat  of  the  blood  at  the 
heart ; and  nad  the  inftrument  been  ailture,  he  tma- 
y ginci  it  would  have  flood  much  higher  than  it  did.  It 
/ wa*  with  the  greatrft  dlfHculty  that  they  could  penc- 

/ tratc  through  the  woods ; and  when  they  had  fortu- 

/ oatcly  killed  a bull,  and  with  prodigiou*  labour  drag- 

ged it  through  the  forefta  to  the  beach,  it  ftunk,  and 
was  full  of  fly-blowi  by  the  time  it  reached  the  fhore. 
The  poultry  was  ifl-tatled  ; aud  within  an  hour  after  it 
was  killed,  the  flefh  became  as  green  as  grafu,  and 
(warmed  with  maggot*.  The  wild  hog*  were  very 
fierce;  and  fo  Urge,  that  a carcafe  frequently  weighed 
aoo  poundl.  Cotton  and  indigo  were  found  on  the 
afland.  Captain  Wallis  continued  here  a month  in 
1767,  but  makes  no  fuch  compUiots. 

LADY.  This  title  is  derived  from  two  Saxon 
words,  which  Agnify  haj-day^  which  words  have  in 
time  been  cuntraded  into  the  prefent  appellation.  It 
properly  belongs  ouly  to  the  daughter  of  earls,  and  all 
of  higher  rank;  but  cuAom  has  made  it  a word  of 
coroplaifancc  for  the  wives  of  knights  and  of  all  emi- 
•cDt  women. 

At  to  the  original  applicalion  of  this  cxpreilion,  it 


may  be  obferved,  that  heretofore  it  was  the  fafhion  for  l-ady 
thofe  families,  whom  God  had  tdeOed  with  afRuence, 
lo  live  conftantly  at  their  manAon-houfes  in  the  coun- 
try,  and  that  once  a-week,  or  uftener,  the  lady  of  the 
manor  diftiibutcd  to  her  poor  neighbours,  with  hr 
<mvt  htindi^  a certain  quantity  of  bread  ; but  the  prac- 
tice, which  gave  nfe  to  this  title  is  now  as  little 
known  as  the  ibcaning  of  it ; however,  it  may  be  from 
that  hofpitable  cuftom,  that  to  this  day  the  ladles  m 
this  kingdom  alone  ferve  the  meat  at  their  own  table. 

I.am's  Bedjlraw,  Sec  GacLiUM. 

I.4Dr*t  Mantlf.  Sec  Alcmsmilca. 

ImAot's  Smotk.  See  CaaOAMiNE. 

L4t>r*4  Sfi^ptr,  SceCvpaivtoiuM. 

L.ior't  Trtua.  See  Ophkys. 

Jj  for-Daj^  in  law,  the  251!!  of  March,  being  the  an- 
ouociation  of  the  Holy  V'irgin.  Sec  Akkonciatiom. 

Li^LIUS  (Caiua),  a Roman  conful  and  great  ora- 
tor, firnamcd  the  diftinguinied  hlmfclf  In  Spain 
in  the  war  agalnll  Viriathiu  the  Spanish  general.  He 
is  highly  praifed  by  Cicero,  who  gives  an  admirable 
dcfcription  of  the  intimate  frieodihip  which  fubfilied 
between  Lxllus  and  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger. 

Hfs  eloquence,  his  modcAy,  and  his  abilities,  ac- 
quired him  a great  reputation  ; and  he  is  thought  to 
have  aflifted  Terence  in  his  comedies.  He  died  about 
126B.C. 

LAiNA,  in  antiquity,  was  a gown  worn  by  the 
Romm  augurs,  and  peculiar  to  their  office.  In  (his 
gown  they  covered  their  beads  when  they  made  their  . 
obfervations  on  the  Bight  of  birds,  6cc.  Sec  Aucua. 

LAER.  See  Bamboccio. 

LAiSTRYGONES,  the  moft  ancient  inhabttanti 
of  Sicily.  Some  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been  neighbours  to 
the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  human  BcBi ; and  when 
Ulyffcs  came  on  their  coafti,  they  funk  his  Blips  and 
devoured  his  companions.  They  were  of  a gigantic 
ftaiure,  according  to  Homer’s  defeription.  A colony 
of  them,  as  foroc  fuppofe,  paded  over  into  Italy  with 
Laraus  at  their  head,  where  they  built  the  town  of 
Formix,  whence  the  epithet  of  lujlrjgonia  is  often 
ufed  for  that  of  Formiana, 

LAET  (John  de),  a writer  in  the  17th  century, 
born  at  Antwerp,  was  dire^or  of  the  Weft  India  com- 
pany. He  acquired  great  (kill  in  the  languiges,  in 
hiftory,  and  (geography  ; and  had  the  management  of 
Elzevir’s  edition  of  A Defeription  of  moft  Kin  >domt 
in  the  World,  printed  in  Latin.  He  wrote  in  Frcnclv, 

A Defeription  of  the  £ail  Indies,  and  other  works  ; 
and  died  in  1649. 

LAETIA,  in  botany  : A genus  of  the  mono.rynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  ibofe  of  winch 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous, 
or  none  ; the  calyx  is  pcntaphyllou!  ; the  fruit  unilocu- 
lar and  trigonal  ; the  feeds  have  a pulpy  arillua  or 
coat.  There  arc  two  fpreies,  both  natives  of  America. 

One  of  them,  the  apctala,  nr  gum  wood.  Dr  Wright 
informs  ns,  is  very  common  in  the  woudands  and  copfes 
of  Jamaica,  wlierc  it  rifes  to  a coni'iderable  height  and 
tliickncfs.  The  trunks  are  fmoolh  and  white  ; the 
leaves  are  three  inches  lung,  a little  ferrated,  and 
fomewhat  hairy.  The  ftamina  are  yellow,  without 
petals : the  fruit  is  as  Urge  as  a plum  ; and  when  ripr^ 
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opens  snd  (hows  a number  of  fmaU^/eeJi  in  a 
II  pulp.  Pitcei  of  (he  trunk  or  branr  lies,  fufpenderi  m 
the  hext  of  the  fun,  dif^-harge  a clear  turytniioc  or 
balfam,  winch  c<»ncretc%  into  a wbitc  rcCn,  ami  which 
fee  ms  to  be  the  fame  as  gum  fandamch.  Pounce  is 
there  made  of  it  ; and  nitr  author  is  of  opimon,  that 
It  might  be  ufeful  in  medicine  like  other  gums  of  the 
fame  nature. 

I-^''VINUS  (Torrentlnus),  commonly  called 
tier  or  TorrtnUn^  was  a trative  of  Ghent,  and 

bred  in  the  univerhty  of  Louvain.  lie  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  Italy,  where  fats  virtues  obuliied  him 
the  friendihip  of  the  moil  tUuilrious  perioiiages  of  his 
time.  On  his  return  to  the  Low  Countries;  he  W’as 
made  canon  of  Leige,  and  viear«general  to  Krncil  de 
Bdvicrc,  biihop  of  tltat  fee.  At  length,  having  exe* 
cuicd  a fuccefsful  embaffy  to  I’bilip  il.  of  ^pain,  he 
was  rewarded  wnth  the  bifhopric  of  Antwerp  ; from 
whence  he  was  trartflaied  to  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Mechlin,  and  died  thel^  in  1595-  He  founded  a 
college  of  jefuits  at  l^uvain,  to  which  he  left  hU  li> 
luary,  mcdal>,  and  curiotitic>^.  He  wrote  fcveral  potrtns 
that  priKurcd  him  the  cfiaractcr  of  being,  after  Ho- 
race, the  prince  of  the  lyric  poets. 

L^LVIUS,  a Latin  poet.  It  U not  well  known 
when  he  lived,  but  probably  lie  was  more  ancirnt 
than  Ciccro.  He  made  a poem  Intitlcd 
u t.  Idvt garnet.  Aulus  GiUius  quotes  two  lines  of 
it.  Apuletus  alfo  quotes  ftx  lines  from  the  fame  poet ; 
but  he  docs  not  tell  from  what  work  he  borrowed 
them.  Lteviiis  had  Jfo  compofed  a poem  intitlcd  The 
Centaarty  which  Fcllui  quotes  under  the  title  of  Pe-- 
tcarum. 

LAGAN,  or  Lacok.  See  Fcotiom. 

LAGEMAN  ( lagammannut ) s htmolm&ens  legem ^ or 
homa  Ifgalit  feu  hgiumut;  fuch  as  we  call  now  “good  men 
of  ibv  jury/'  'l*ne  word  is  frequently  ufed  in  Domef- 
day,  and  the  laws  of  Elward  the  ConfcfTur,  cap.  38. 

LAGEK  (l>tgenu)t  in  ancient  time,  was  a mea- 
fure  of  wine,  containing  lix  fextarii : whence  probably 
is  derived  our fAgon.  The  lieutenaut  of  the  tower  has 
the  privilege  to  take  vn4w  lagtnam  ruri  ante  malum  iif 
retro,  of  ait  wine  fhips  that  come  upon  the  Thaiocs  j 
and  Sir  Peter  Lcicedtr,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cheihire, 
interprets  hgena  viui,  “ a bottle  of  wioc.** 

LAGERS  rROEMI.\,  in  botany  ; a genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  bcluiigiog  to  the  polyandrla  cUfs 
of  plants.  The  corolla  is  hexapeulsun,  and  curled ; 
the  calyx  fexhd,  and  campauulated  ; there  are  many 
flamtna,  ami  of  thefe  the  fax  exterior  ones  thicker  than 
the  red,  and  longer  than  the  petalr. 

L.AGNY,  a toun  of  the  itl<  of  France,  with  a fa- 
mous benedirtinc  abbey.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river 
Marne,  in  E.  Long.  2.  4;.  N.  l.at.  48.  yo. 

LAGOECIA,  in  botany;  a genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  btloiiging  to  the  pentanlria  clals  of 
plants.  Tlsc  luvnlitcriim  is  unio’erfal  and  partial;  the 
petals  hifid  ; the  feed*  fulitary,  inferior. 

l.AGOON  isLAMi,  fuie  of  the  new  dilcoterril 
iflmds  in  the  Souch  Sea,  lying  in  S.  Lat.  18.  47.  W. 
Long.  1 31J.  28.  It  U of  au  . vitl  form,  with  a lake  in 
the  middle,  which  occupies  nu  ch  the  greattU  (uirt  of 
it.  1'hc  whntc  tlhind  i«  cuverrrd  with  trees  of  ditfereot 
growth.  It  is  inhabited  by  a race  of  Indiana,  tall,  of 
a copper  eulour,  with  long  black  hair.  Their  wca- 
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pons  are  poles  or  fpikes,  which  are  twice  as  tong  as  Lsgnpus 
themfilvis.  Tncir  Jiabitattons  were  feen  under  fome  “ 
clumpi  tf  palm-trees,  which  formed  very  beautiful  kjureffig. 
groves,  'riiis  iiland  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  ’ “* 

iu  April  1 76^. 

LAGOPU8,  In  omithulogy,-  S-c  Taraao. 

LACjO.S,  a fca-pon  town  of  Piirtugal,  in  the  ^ 

province  of  Algarva,  with  a cattle  near  the  fra,  where 
theic  is  a good  harbour,  and  where  the  Engitih  fleets 
bound  to  the  Straits  ufualiy  take  in  frcfli  water.  W. 

I.ong.  8.  5.  N.  1-at.  ay. 

LAGUNA,  or  iV«m  Chrjh*'<tl  de  Laguna,  a conli- 
derabfr  town  in  the  iflaud  ol'  reoeritr,  near  a lake  of 
the  fame  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill.  It  has  veiy  * 
bandfomc  buildingn,  and  a fine  fquarc.  W.  Long. 

16.  24*  N Lat.  18.  30. 

LAGUNES  or  Venice,  are  msrfhes  or  fakes  in 
Italy  on  which  Venice  is  leated.  They  communicate 
with  the  fra,  and  arc  the  freurity  of  the  city.  Tlierc 
are  about  60  idands  in  tlicfr  Lagunea,  which  together 
make  a biihop*#  fee.  Eurano  is  the  moll  conliderable, 
next  to  thofr  on  which  Venice  (lands. 

LAGURUS,  in  I»otany  : A genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triaodria  clafl  of  plants  ; and 
tn  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order. 

Gramma.  The  calyx  if  blvalved,  with  a villous  awn  ; 
the  exterior  petal  of  the  corolla  terminated  by  two 
awns,  with'a  third  im  its  bick  retorted. 

LAHOLM,  a fca-port*  town  of  Swetien,  in  the 
province  of  Gothland,  and  territory  of  Holland,  feat- 
cd  near  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  a callle  and  a harbour,  in 
£.  Long.  13.  13.  N.  Lat.  56.  35. 

L.-VilOU,  a large  town  of  Alia,  in  Indoflan,  and 
capital  of  a province  of  the  fame  name,  and  one  of 
the  moil  lonlidcrable  in  (be  Mogul’s  dominions.  It 
is  of  a vad  circumference,  and  contains  a great  num- 
ber of  mofquei,  public  baths  caravanfrras,  and  pt- 
guds.  It  was  the  rclidcncc  of  the  Great  Mugnl ; but 
liiice  the  removal  of  the  court,  the  fine  palace  is  going 
to  decay.  There  is  a magnificent  walk  of  ihady  trees, 
which  runs  from  this  Co  Agru.  that  is  upurards  of  300 
miles.  Here  they  have  maoufoAurcs  of  cotton  cloths 
aud  llulFs  of  all  kimh,  and  they  make  very  curious 
carpets.  E.  Long.  75.  55.  N.  l.at.  31.40. 

LAINKZ  (James),  « Spauiatd,  companion  of  Ig- 
natius of  I.t)yola,  fecund  general  of  the  Jef;^its,  and 
a man  of  a tiiore  daring  and  political  cliaractei.  Ha- 
ving ptucured  from  pope  I*aul  IV.  the  perpetual  gc- 
ncralfiiip  of  the  new  order  of  Jefuits,  afirr  the  death 
of  Ignatius,  he  got  the  fedIvSwing  privileges  ratified  by  < 
that  pontiff,  which  ihow  that  he  was  in  fait  the  foun- 
der of  the  word  part  of  their  inllituiion  : 1 . The  right 
of  making  all  forts  of  cccitradis  (without  the  privity 
of  the  community)  veiled  in  the  genciaU  and  their 
delegates.  2.  'I'lut  of  giving  auihemiciiy  to  all  com- 
tncniH  ami  explanations  of  iluir  conflltutions.  3.  The 
power  of  making  new,  and  altering  the  old  : thrs  o- 
penedihe  door  to  their  bloody  political  tenets,  not  to 
be  attributed  Co  Loyola.  4.  Thsc  of  having  prilons 
independent  of  the  leculsr  authority,  in  which  they 
put  to  death  refraitory  brethren.  Laitiez  died  in  i ydy, 

LAlRESSE  (Gerard),  an  eminent  Flemifh  paint- 
er, burn  at  Loge  in  1640.  He  received  the  priiidjial 
part  of  bis  mtiructioa  from  hts  (atiicr  Kcnieie  de 

LairtlTc, 
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Lairefrc,  though  he  u alfu  accounted  a dlfciple  uf  Bar* 
tnlet.  He  full  fettled  at  Uirechl,  where  he  lived  In 
dillrcired  clrcumflancci } but  an  ao*.-id<*nul  tccommen* 
datiun  carrying  him  to  Amtleni  itn,  he  foon  cxchaQ" 
grd  want  and  obfeurity  fur  a.'Hiieiice  and  reputation. 
Tic  wasaperf<c\  mailer  of  Killury;  .hU  defigna  are 
dirtin^uiftjcd  by  the  grandeur  of  the  lompodtion  ; ami 
the  t«ack  ground*,  wherever  tac  fubje^ts  requred  it, 
aie  rich  in  arc'iiue.lurc,  which  l»  au  oucommun  ctr* 
cumllancc  in  that  country.  He  had  the  m»h4pai«efa 
to  lofe  hl«  fight  ft  Vv-rt.1  ycark  Stl'ore  his  death,  whl^h 
K.tp'-«-fie<l  in  17U  V fo  tliai  the  trcaiife  un  dehgn  aad 
col-uroigi  which  jirfiTe*  uiulet  hi*  name,  wai  not  wrote 
by  him,  but  coUtclcd  from  hi*  oblcrvaiiooa  after  he 
wai  Itllndy  <tnd  puhhfhcd  aru*>  hia  ricath.  He  had 
three  foot«  two  of  whom  wtu  painter* ; and  alfo  three 
brotlun,  Erned,  j.imcs  a«J  John  : Em:ll  and  jahn 
paiiittd  animaLi«  and  Jamei  wr.*  a iUiwer*  painter.  He 
engraved  a good  de.i)  in  a'luafortls : hit  work*  confi.l 
of  a>6  platen,  above  half  of  which  were  diuc  with  hi# 
oun  Laud.  He  wrote  an  cxctUeni  bt^ok  011  the  art, 
which  has  bcni  trannated  into  Enghth,  aiui  printed  at 
Entidoo  both  in  410  and  bvo. 

LA  IS,  a celebtaud  cuuruaaa,  daughter  of  Timan- 
dra  the  millref#  of  AlcIhUdes,  born  at  Hyccara  la 
Siiily.  She  was  carried  away  from  her  native  Grercc, 
when  Nicla#lbe  Alheniao  general  invaded  Sicily.  She 
hrll  btgan  to  fell  her  favour*  at  Corinth  for  lo,coo 
drams  ^od  the  immenfe  munber  of  princes,  noble- 
men, philofophers,  oniors,  and  plebrtans  which  courted 
her  embrace#,  Ihow  Inm’  much  commendation  is  owed 
to  her  pcrfonal  charms.  The  expenfe#  whUii  attended 
her  pleafures,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  of  A'wi  cmvh 
lottiiai  atiirt  Curintbum.  Even  DcnuntheiKS 

himlclf  vifiteil  Corinth  fur  the  fake  of  Lai*  ; but  uhert 
he  was  infoimed  by  the  comtcaan,  that  admittance  to 
l»er  bed  was  to  be  bought  at  tlte  enunnuu#  lum  of  a- 
bivut  3CcL  Kngliih  money,  the  oiatur  departed,  and 
obferved  that  be  vruuld  nut  buy  repentance  at  fo  dear 
a price,  'i'he  charm#  which  had  attraclcd  l>emotthc- 
nei  to  Corinth,  had  no  itinncncc  upon  Xenocraies. 
When  Lai*  faw  the  phiilofophcr  unmoved  by  her  beauty, 
0:c  vifjtcd  his  houfe  betfeU  { but  there  Ibe  had  mi  rea- 
fun  to  boaft  of  the  hccutioufncf#  or  cafy  fubmiflion  of 
Xenocrale*.  IXogene#  the  cynic  wj#  unc  of  her 
vraimed  admirers,  and  though  filthy  in  his  dnisand 
xnatioers,  ytt  he  gained  her  heart  and  ciijoyed  her  moil 
unbounded  favours.  'I'lie  fculptor  Mycon  alfo  folicitcd 
the  favour#  of  X.at#,  but  he  met  with  coldnef*:  he, 
however,  attributed  tfaecaufe  of  his  ill  reception  |»  the 
whiuoef#  of  hU  hair,  and  dyed  it  of  a biown  colour, 
but  to  no  purpofe  : " Fool  that  thou  an  (faid  the 
counezan)  to  aik  what  1 refufed  ycilerday  to  tiiy  fa- 
ther llii#  ridicuUd  the  auherity  of  philofophcrs, 
and  laughed  at  the  wraknef#  of  thufe  who  pretend  to 
have  gained  a fuperiority  over  their  paihons,  by  ob- 
ierving,  that  the  fagea  and  philofophcrs  of  tlie  age  were 
not  above  the  reii  uf  mankind,  for  Ihc  found  them  at 
her  door  a*  often  as  the  re(l  uf  the  Athenians.  Thc.fuc- 
cef#  which  her  dcbaireherie#  met  at  Corinth  encoura- 
ged Lai*  to  paf*  into  ThcfTaly,  and  more  particularly 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  a favourite  youth  called  Hip- 
poflratus.  6he  was  however  difappoiitlcU : the  women 
of  the  place,  jealous  of  her  charms,  and  jipprchenrive 
of  her  corrupting  the  hdclity  of  tlieir  hoiibaads,  aiTaf- 


fioatcd  her  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  yean 
before  the  Chriilian  aa.  Seme  fuppofe  that  there 
were  two  periont  of  till#  name,  a mother  and  her 
daughter. 

LAITV,  the  people  as  didinguinied  from  the  cler- 
gy; (fee  Clergy).  The  lay  pan  of  hi#  majehy’# 
fubieCU  I#  divided  into  three  diUin«fl  lUtes;  the  civil, 
the  military,  and  the  maritime.  See  Civil,  Mili- 
tary, Maritimc 

I.AKE.  a i*oih'flH»ii  ivf  waters  contained  tn  fome 
cavity  iu  an  ir.Lnd  {d  ci,  of  a larjjc  extent,  furruiind- 
ed  with  Lnd,  and  haxln,;  no  communlcaiit/n  witli  the 
(cean.  l^kc#  may  be  divided  Into  four  kiad«.  i.  Such 
as  neither  receive  nor  And  forth  rivers.  2.  Such  as 
emit  rivers,  without  teceiving  any.  3.  Such  as  receive 
rivers,  without  cmlirinj’  any.  And,  4.  Such  a#  both 
receive  and  fend  AtiIi  riven.  Of  the  firft  kind,  fome 
arc  temporary  and  other*  pcreimial.  Moll  uf  tliofe  tlac 
arc  temporary  owe  their  origin  to  the  rain,  and  the 
cavity  or  deprtfiiwn  of  the  place  in  which  they  arc 
lodged  : thus  in  India  there  arc  fcveral  fuchlakc#  made 
by  the  indutlry  uf  the  lititivet,  of  which  A»me  are  a 
mile,  and  fome  two,  in  circuit ; thefe  arc  luifoiindcd 
with  a lUcic  wdU,  and  being  fiUcd  in  llic  rainy  mouths, 
fupply  the  inhabita.'its  in  dry  fcafuns,  who  live  at  a 
great  didance  from  fpritigs  or  river#.  'Hierc  are  alfo 
fevcral  of  this  kirjd  formed  by  the  inundation#  of  the 
Kile  and  rhe  Niger ; and  in  Mufeovy,  Finland,  and 
Lapland,  there  are  many  lakes  formed,  partly  by  the 
rains,  and  partly  by  t)ie  m iiing  of  the  ice  and  fnow : 
but  mod  of  the  perennial  i.ikrs,  which  neither  receive 
nor  unit  riven,  probably  ewe  their  rile  to  fprings  at 
the  b^Utom,  by  which  they  are  kU'idantly  fapplicd. 
The  Acood  k>ivd  of  lakes,  which  eirtt  w.-irium  ucci- 
ving  riven,  is  vety  numerous.  Many  rivcis  dow  fn>m 
ihtfe  as  out  of  riilems;  where  their  fprlngs  being  ii- 
tuated  low  within  a h.oSlow  place,  liill  lili  the  cavity 
and  make  it  a lake,  whicli  not  being  capacious  enough 
to  hold  all  the  water^  it  overdows  and  forms  a river: 
of  this  kind  i#  the  VVulga,  at  the  htad  of  the  river 
Wolga  ; the  bke  Odium,  at  the  head  of  the  Tanais  ; 
the  Adac,  from  whence  one  branch  of  the  river  Ti- 
gris flow#  i the  Ozero,  or  While  lake,  in  Mufeow,  it 
the  fource  of  the  river  Sliakfoa.  The  great  lake 
Ch?amay,  which  emit#  f-mr  very  large  rivers,  which 
water  the  cxiuntrict  of  Siam,  Pegu,  &c.  sv®.  the 
Menan,  the  Afa,  the  Caipourno,  and  iht  Laquia,  &c. 
'Phe  third  fpecies  of  lakes,  which  receive  rivers  but 
emit  fvooe,  apparently  owe  their  origin  to  thofe  ri- 
vers which,  in  ihcir  progref#  from  their  fourcc,  fall- 
ing into  fome  cxtenfive  cavity,  arc  coUeded  together, 
and  form  a bke  of  fuch  dimenfions  as  may  lofe  as 
much  by  exhalation  as  it  continually  receivcR  from  ihefc 
fourcea:  of  this  kind  is  that  great  lake  iiiipr<i|>i;rly 
called  the  Cu/^mh  S<a ; the  lake  Afphalltces,  alio 
called  the  Deaii  Sra  ; ih-.  Uke  of  (Geneva,  and  fevcral 
others-  Of  the  fourth  I'pccies,  which  both  receive  and 
emit  rivers,  we  reckon  three  kinds,  as  the  qusntily 
they  emit  is  greater,  equal  or  Icfs,  than  they  receive. 
If  it  be  greater,  it  i*  plain  that  they  mud  be  fupplied 
by  Ipfings  at  the  bottom;  ificfs,  the  furplu*  of  ilie 
water  is  probably  fpent  in  cxbaiations ; and  if  it  be  c- 
qual,  their  fpri/pgs  jud  fupply  u hat  u evaporated  by 
the  fun. 

Lakes  are  alfo  divided  luto  tliofe  of  frcih  water  and 
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LAe.  thofcofralt.  Dr  Halley  Is  of  opinion,  thftt  all  grrat  aOics  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  Bltre  the  Kqnor  ihro*  tAe. 

perennial  lakes  art  faline,  either  in  a greater  or  Icfs  psj>er  } add  to  this  folution  two  more  quarts  of  water' 
degree  ; and  that  this  falinefs  increafes  with  lime  : and  a pound  of  clean  fcarlet  (hreds,  and  boil  them  in  a 
and  on  this  foundation  he  propofes  a method  for  de-  pewter  boiler  till  the  fhreds  have’  loft  their  fcarlet  co> 
termining  the  age  of  the  world.  lour ; uke  out  the  {hreds  and  prtfs  them,  and  put  the 

Large  lakes  anfwer  the  moft  valuable  pur^fes  in  coloured  water  yielded  by  them  to  the  other:  in  the 
the  northern  regions,  the  warm  vapours  that  arife  from  fame  folution  boil  another  pound  of  the  ftireds,  pro- 
them  moderating  the  pinching  cold  of  thofc  climates;  ccedingin  the  fame  manner  j and  likewife  a third  and 
and  what  is  ftlll  a greater  advantage,  when  they  arc  fourth  pound.  Whilft  this  is  doing,  diflblve  a pound 
placed  in  w'armcr  climates  at  a greac  diftance  from  the  and  a half  of  cuttle-filh  bone  in  a pound  of  ftrong 
fca  the  exhalations  raifed  from  them  by  the  fun  caufe  aquafortis  in  a glafs  receiver;  adding  more  of  the  bone 
the  countries  that  border  upon  them  to  be  refreshed  if  it  appear  to  produce  any  ebullition  in  the  aquafortis ; 
with  frequent  fhowers,  and  confequently  prevent  their  and  pour  this  drained  folution  gradually  into  the  other; 
tcing  barren  defarts.  but  if  any  ebullition  beoccadoned,  more  of  the  cuttle* 

Lake,  or  Laqutt  a preparation  of  different  fubdan*  dih  bone  muft  be  dilTulved  as  before,  and  added  till  no 
ces  into  a kind  of  magiftery  for  the  ufc  of  painters,  ebullition  appears  in  the  mixture.  The  enmfon  fedi* 

One  of  the  fimd  and  nrd  invented  of  which  was  that  ment  depofiied  by  the  liquor  thus  prepared  is  the  laker 
€)i  ptm-laaa  or  heqaf\  from  which  all  the  red,  as  pour  off  the  water ; and  dir  the  lake  in  two  gallons 
made  by  the  fame  procefs,  are  called  by  the  common  of  bard  fpting  water,  and  mix  the  fedlment  in  two 
name /ifcyrif/.  See  Lacca.  gallons  of  frefh  water;  let  this  method  be  repeated 

The  trelht'd  of  preparing  theft,  in  general,  .may  be  Four  or  five  limes.  If  no  hard  water  can  be  procured, 
kniiwn  by  the  example  of  that  of  the  curcuma>root  of  or  the  lake  appears  too  purple,  half  an  ounce  of  alum 
the  fhopa,  called  lumuru  root ; the  procefs  for  the  ma*  diould  be  added  to  each  quantity  of  water  before  it  be 
king  of  which  is  this:  Take  a pound  of  turmeric-  ufed.  Having  thus  fufitciently  freed  the  lake  from 
root  in  line  powder,  three  pints  of  water,  and  an  ounce  the  falts,  drain  off  the  water  through  a dltre,  covered 
of  fall  of  tartar  ; put  all  into  a glaeed  earthen  vedel,  with  a worn  linen  cloth.  When  it  has  been  drained 
and  let  thim  boil  together  over  a dear  gentle  fire,  till  to  a proper  dryntfs,  let  it  be  dropped  through  a pro- 
the  water  appears  highly  impregnated  with  the  root,  per  funnel  on  clean  boards,  and  the  drops  svill  become 
and  will  ftaln  a pap^r  <0  a beautiful  yellow.  Fibre  fmall  cones  or  pyramids,  in  which  form  the  lake 
this  liquor,  and  gradually  add  to  it  a ftrong  folution  muft  be  fuffered  to  dry,  and  the  preparation  is  com- 
of  n>ch  alum  in  water,  till  the  yellow  matter  is  all  plcicd. 

curdled  together  and  precipitated ; after  this  pour  Lake  may  be  prepared  frvim  cochineal,  by  gently 
the  whole  into  a filtre  of  paper,  and  the  water  will  run  boiling  two  ounces  of  cochineal  in  a quart  of  water ; 
oft  and  leave  the  yellow  matter  behind.  It  is  to  be  filtering  the  folution  through  paper,  and  adding  two 
wafhed  many  times  with  frefti  water,  till  the  water  ounces  of  prirhafhes  diflblved  in  half  a pint  of  warm 
comes  oft  inlipId,  and  then  is  obtained  the  beautiful  water  and  filtered  through  paper.  Make  a folution  of 
■vtl’ow  called  lae^u  of  /urmerk,  and  uftd  in  paint-  cuttle-bone  as  in  the  foimer  pfocefs ; and  to  a pint  of 

it  add  two  ounces  of  ahrm  diftoWed  in  half  a pint  of 
In  this  manner  may  a lake  be  made  of  any  of  the  water.  Put  this  mixture  gradually  to  that  of  the 
tinging  fubftances  that  are  of  a fomewhat  ftrong  tex-  cochineal  and  pcail  afhes,  as  long  as  any  cbutlilion 
lure  as  madder,  logwood,  &c.  but  it  will  not  fiiccecd  appears  to  arife,  and  proceed  as  above. — A beautiful 
in  the  more  tender  fpccits,  as  the  flowers  of  rofes,  vio-  lake  maybe  prepired  from  Braxi!  wood,  by  boiling 
ietr  &c.  as  it  deftroys  the  nice  arrangcmcat  of  paita  three  puundii  of  it  for  an  hour  in  a folution  of  three 
in  thofc  fubjt^s  on  which  the  colour  depends.  pounds  of  common  fall  in  three  gallons  of  water,  and 

A yellow  lake  for  painting  is  to  be  nvade  from  filtering  the  hot  fluid  through  paper ; add  to  this  • 
broom  flowers  in  the  following  manner:  Make  a ley  of  foldticn  of  fire  pounds  of  alum  in  three  gallon?  of  wa* 
pot  aflies  and  lime  rrafunably  ftrong  ; in  this  boil,  at  a ter.  Diftulve  three  pounds  of  the  beft  pcarl  aihes  iu 
^ntle  fire,  frtfli  bloom  flowers  till  they  arc  white,  the  a gallon  and  a half  of  water,  and  purify  it  by  filter- 
ley  having  extracted  all  their  colour ; then  lake  out  tenng  ; put  this  gradually  to  the  other,  tilt  the  whole 
the  flowers,  and  pot  the  ley  to  boil  in  earthen  vefTch  of  the  colour  appear  to  be  precipitaud,  and  the  fluid 
over  the  fire  ; add  as  much  alum  as  the  liquor  will  dif-  be  left  clear  and  colouriefs.  But  if  any  appearance  of 
folvc  ; then  empty  this  ley  into  a veft’tl  of  clean  water,  purple  be  feen,  add  a frefti  quantity  of  the  folution  of 
and  it  will  give  a yellow  colour  at  the  bottom.  Let  alum  by  dcgreca,  till  a fcailet  hue  be  produced.  Then 
all  fettle,  and  decant  off  the  clear  liquor.  Wafti  this  purfne  the  dire^^ions  given  in  the  firft  procefs  with  re- 
powder, which  it  found  at  llic  bottom,  with  more  wa-  gard  to  the  fediment.  If  half  a pound  of  feed  lac  be 
ter  liU*all  the  falls  of  the  ley  are  wafhed  off;  then  fc-  added  to  the  foluticn  of  pearl  afhes,  and  diftotved  in  it 

parate  the  ycUow  matter,  and  dry  it  in  the  ftiade.  - It  before  its  purification  by  the  filtre,  and  two  pounds  of 

proTti  a veiy  valuable  yellow.  the  wood,  and  a proportional  quantity  of  the  common 

^ Lake  is  at  prefent  ftldom  prepared  from  any  other  lalt  and  water  be  ufed  in  the  coloured  folution,  a lake 
fubftance  than  fcarlet  rags,  cochineal,  and  Brafil  wood,  will  be  produced  that  will  ftand  well  iu  ml  or  water, 
jg  commonly  fold  is  made  from  the  but  is  not  fo  tranfparent  in  oil  as  without  the  feed- lac. 

It  Aftit  extra^^cd  from  fcarlet  rags,  and  depofited  on  llic  lake  with  Brafil  wood  may  be  alfo  made  by  add- 

iT'iii&c.  the  cullle-bonc  ; and  this  may  be  prepared  in  the  fol-  ing  half  an  ounce  of  anotto  to  each  pound  of  the  wood; 

^ * * lowing  marmCT ; Diftulve  a pound  of  the  beft  pearl-  but  the  anotto  muft  be  dilTolvcd  in  the  folution  of 
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prH*a(h«t.  There  ii  a kind  of  beautiful  lake  hrourtt  mark  of  pomp  and  homage  that  could  be  paid  by  an 
from  China;  but  as  it  does  not  mix  well  with  ritber  enihufiaftic  people.  So  great  a concourfe  ax  aHcmbled 
water  or  oil,  though  it  HilToIref  entirely  in  fpirit  of  either  from  conofity  or  devotion  was  never  feen  before. 


wine,  it  is  not  of  any  ufe  in  our  kinds  of  painting,  for  not  a perfon  of  any  condition  in  Thibet  was  abfent 
This  has  been  erroncuufly  called y^owrr.  who  could  Join  the  fuite.  The  procelEon  was  hence 

Orange  is  the  tinging  part  of  anntto  precipi*  ncedTarily  coodrained  to  move  fo  How,  that  though 


tated  together  with  the  earth  of  alum.  'I'his  pigment,  Terpating  is  fitaated  at  the  diftaace  of  20  miles  only 
which  is  of  a brigltt  orange  colour  and  At  for  varnllh  from  Teelhoo  Loomboo,  three  daya  expired  in  the  per« 
painting,  where  there  iv  no  fear  of  Ayin^,  and  alfo  for  formance  of  this  Ihort  march.  I'he  ArA  halt  was  made 
putting  under  crylUl  to  imiutc  the  vinegar  garnet,  at  Tfonduc  ; the  fccond  at  Summaar,  about  Ax  milca 
may  be  prepared  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  the  belt  uiT,  whence  the  mod  fplendid  parade  was  referved  for 
anOtto  and  one  pound  of  pearl  aAici  half  an  hour  in  a the  lama's  entry  on  the  third  day,  the  account  of 
gallon  of  water ; and  draining  the  folution  through  which  is  given  by  a perfon  who  was  prefent  in  the 
paper.  Mix  gradually  with  this  a folution  of  a pound  proceflion.  The  road,  be  fays,  was  previoudy  prepa- 
and  a half  of  alum  in  another  gallon  of  «*atcr;  deAA*  red  by  being  whitened  with  a wa(h,  and  having  piles 
sng  when  no  ebullition  attends  the  commiature.  Treat  of  Aoncs  heaped  up  with  fmall  intervals  between  on 
the  fediment  in  the  manner  already  dircAed  for  other  either  fide.  The  retinue  paffed  between  a dnubie  row 
kinds  of  lake,  aud  dry  it  in  fquarc  bits  or  round  lo>  of  pricAs  who  foimed  a Arcct  extending  all  the  way 
zeng^cs.  from  Summaar  to  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Some  of 

LAMA,  a fynonyme  of  the  camelui  pacoi.  See  the  prieAs  held'lighted  rods  of  a perfumed  compoAtion 
CsMELUs.  that  bum  like  decayed  wood,  and  emit  an  aromatic 

Lama,  the  fovereigo  pontiff,  or  rather  god,  of  Uie  fmoke  ; the  rcA  were  furnllhed  with  the  different  mu- 


AAatic  Tartars,  inhabiting  the  country 


Acal  InArumentx  they  ufe  at  their  devotions,  fuch  at 


The  lama  is  nut  only  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  the  gong,  the  cymbal,  hautboy,  trumpets,  drums,  ami 
country,  but  alfo  by  the  kings  of  Tartary,  who  fend  fea-Atells,  which  were  all  founded  in  union  with  the 
him  rich  prefents,  and  go  in  pilgrimage  to  pay  him  hymn  they  chanted.  The  crowd  of  fpedators  were 
adoration,  calling  him  Uma  rongiut  i.  e.  “god,  the  kept  without  the  Arcet,  and  none  admitted  on  the 
(verUAing  father  of  heaven.*'  He  is  never  to  be  fecn  blgh  road  but  fuch  as  properly  belonged  to  or  had  a 
but  in  a fecret  place  of  his  palace,  amidtl  a great  num-  preferibed  place  in  the  proceflioo,  which  was  arranged 
ber  of  lamps,  fitting  crofs-leggcd  upon  a cufhioo,  and  >n  the  following  order. 

adorned  all  over  with  gold  and  precious  Aones ; where  'l*he  van  was  led  by  three  military  commandants  or 
at  a diAance  they  proArate  themfclvet  before  him,  it  govemortof  diAriAsattheheadofA^oor  ycoohorfe* 
not  being  lawful  for  any  to  kifs  even  his  feet.  He  is  snen  armed  with  quivers,  bows,  and  matchlocks.  In 
called  the  great  lamot  or  lama  of  lamas i that  is,  pricA  their  rear  followed  the  arohaiTador  with  his  fuite,  car- 
of  prieAs.'*  The  orthodox  opinion  is,  that  when  the  tying  his  diploma  as  is  the  cuAom  of  China,  made  up 
grand  lama  Teems  to  die  either  of  old  age  or  inArmIty,  in  the  form  of  a large  tube,  and  faAencd  on  his  back, 
his  foul  in  fa^  only  quits  a crazy  habitation  to  look  for  Next  the  Cbintfc  general  advanced  with  the  troops  un- 


another  younger  or  better;  and  it  is  dlfcovered  again  in 
the  body  of  fume  child,  by  certain  tokens  known  only 
to  the  lamas  or  prieAs,  in  which  order  be  always  ap- 
peart.  , 

The  following  account  of  the  ceremonies  attending 
the  inauguration  of  the  infant  lama  ia  Thibet  is  ex- 
traAed  »om  the  ArA  volume  of  the  jfJtalK  Refearebes, 
The  emperor  of  China  appears  on  this  occaAon  to 
have  affnmed  a very  cunfpicuoos  part  in  giving  tcAi- 
inooy  of  his  refpeA  and  zeal  for  the  great  religious  fa- 
ther of  his  faith.  Larly  in  the  year  <784,  he  difniiffcd 
ambalTadors  from  the  court  of  Pekin  to  Teefhoo  Loom- 
boo, to  reprefcot  their  fovereigo  in  fupporting  the  dig- 
nity of  the  high  prieA,  and  do  honour  to  the  occaAon 
of  the  alTufnptioo  of  his  office.  Dalia  Lama  and  the 
viceroy  of  X.affa,  accompanied  by  all  the  court,  one  of  the 
Chineie  generals  Aationed  at  LafTa  with  a part  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  two  of  the  four  magiArates 
of  the  city,  the  heads  of  every  monaAery  throughout 
Thibet,  and  the  emperor's  ambaffadori,  appeared  at 
TceAioo  Loomboo.  to  celebrate  this  epochs  in  their 
theological  InAitut  'ons.  The  281b  day  of  the  feventh 
moon,  corrcfpond'op  nearly,  as  tlieir  year  commences 
with  the  vernal  equinox,  to  the  middle  of  Odober 
1764,  was  choCen  ss  the  mo  A aafpicious  for  the  ce- 
remony of  inauguration  ; a few  days  previous  to  which 
the  Uma  was  conduced  from  Terpiding,  the  mona- 
Aery  in  which  he  had  palTcd  his  udaocy,  with  every 
Vot.lX.  Part.U. 


der  his  command,  mounted  and  accoutered  after  tbcir 
way  with  Are-arms  and  fabres;  then  came  a very  nu- 
merous group  bearing  the  various  Aandards  and  iofig- 
nia  of  Aate  ; next  to  them  moved  a full  band  of  wind 
and  other  fonorous  inflruments ; after  which  were  led 
two  horfes  richly  caparifoned,  each  carrylog  two  large 
circular  Aoves  difpofed  like  panniers  acrofs  the  horfe’a 
back  and  AUed  with  burning  aromatic  woods.  Thefe 
were  followed  by  a fenior  prieA,  called  a who 

bore  a box  containing  books  of  their  form  of  prayer 
and  fame  favourite  idols.  Next  nine  fumptuary  horfes 
were  led  loaded  with  the  Isma’s  apparel ; after  which 
can;e  the  prieAs  immediately  attached  to  the  lama’s 
perfon  for  the  performance  of  daily  offices  in  the 
temple,  amounting  to  about  700;  following  them 
were  two  men  each  carrying  on  his  ffioulder  a large 
cylindrical  ^old  inAgnium  emboffed  with  emblematical 
Aguro  (a  gift  from  the  emperor  of  China).  The  Du- 
hunniers  and  Soopoons,  who  were  employed  in  com- 
municating  addrefles  and  diAributiog  alms,  immediate- 
ly preceded  the  lama’s  bier,  which  was  covered  with 
a gaudy  canopy,  and  borne  by  eight  of  the  lAChincfc 
appointed  for  this  fcrvice.  On  one  Ade  of  the  bier  at- 
tended the  regent,  on  the  other  the  lama's  father.  It 
was  followed  by  the  beads  of  the  different  monallerics, 
and  as  the  proceflion  advanced,  the  priefls  who  formed 
the  Areet  fell  in  the  near  and  brought  up  the  fuit, 
which  moved  at  an  extremely  flow  pace,  and  about 
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Itnt,  mfton  wai  received  with  in  the  coniinei  of  the  monallery, 
affiidft  an  amazing  difpUy  of  colour^  the  accUmatiuna 
■ ’ cf  the  crowd,  foleoin  mu6c,  and  the  ebaotiag  of  iheii 

pncHfl. 

The  lama  being  ftfily  Uvlgcd  in  the  palace,  the  re- 
gent and  SoopoOQ  Chuomboo  went  out.  as  is  a cullo* 
m»ry  compliment  paid  to  vifitors  of  high  rank  on  ihcir 
near  approach,  to  meet  and  conduct  Uatai  Lama  and 
the  viceroy  of  LaHa  who  were  on  the  way  to  Tceihoo 
Loonihoo.  *rheir  retinues  encountered  the  following 
inoming  at  the  fcxit  of  Paioom  caftlc.  and  the  next  day 
togeilur  entered  tlie  monallcry  of  Teeftioo  Loomboo, 
in  ahich  both  Dalai  Lama  and  the  viceroy  were  ac- 
commodated during  their  flay. 

Ihe  following  morning,  which  was  the  third  after 
Teefhoo  Lnma’s  arrival,  he  was  carried  to  the  great 
temple,  and  about  noon  feaied  upon  the  throne  of  his 
progenitors  ; at  which  tin:ie  the  emperor's  atnbafl'ador 
sJelivered  his  diploma,  and  placed  the  prefents  with 
which  he  had  been  charged  at  the  lama's  feet. 

The  three  next  enfuiog  days,  Dalai  Lama  met  Tee- 
fhoo Lama  ia  the  temple,  where  they  were  aflltled  by 
all  the  priells  io  the  invocation  and  public  worfhip  of 
their  gods.  The  rites  then  performed,  completed,  as 
we  uoderfland,  the  bufiacfs  of  inauguration.  During 
this  interval  all  who  acre  at  the  capital  were  entertain* 
td  at  the  public  expence,  and  alms  were  didributed 
without  referve.  In  cooformitv  likewife  to  previous 
aotice  circulated  every  where  for  ibe  fame  f^c  of 
time,  uoiverfal  rejoicings  prevailed  throughout  Thibet* 
IkiDoert  were  unfurled  on  all  their  fortrefles,  the  pea- 
faotry  hlled  up  the  day  with  mufic  and  feflivity,  aod 
the  night  was  cclebraied  by  general  dlumioationik  A 
Lng  period  was  afterwards  emplu)‘cd  in  making  pre- 
icats  and  public  entertainments  to  the  newly  inducted 
lama,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  acccfllon  to  the  Mufnud, 
or  if  we  nay  ufe  the  term,  pontificaie  of  Teefhoo  lx>om- 
boo,  was  not  three  years  of  age.  The  ccrcmnoy  was 
begun  by  Dalai  Lama,  whofe  olTerings  arc  laid  to  have 
amounted  to  a greater  value,  and  his  public  entertain- 
menu  to  have  been  more  fplendid  than  the  reiL  The 
fvcond  day  was  dedicated  to  the  viceroy  of  LaiTa.  The 
third  to  the  Chinefe  general.  Then  fallowed  the  cul- 
or  magiflratrs  of  Lafla,  and  the  reft  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfous  wlio  had  accompanied  Dalai  Lama.  Af- 
ter which  the  regent  of  Teefhoo  Loom  boo,  and  all 
that  were  dependent  on  that  government,  were  fevcrally 
admitted,  according  to  pre-eminence  of  rank,  to  pay 
their  tributes  of  olxifance  and  refped.  As  fuon  as 
the  acknowledgements  of  aH  thofe  were  received  who 
were  adcniiBble  to  the  privilege,  Teefhoo  Lama,  made 
in  the  fame  OTder  fuitable  reiurni  to  each,  and  the  con- 
fummation  billed  40  days. 

Many  fmportuoiiics  were  ufed  with  Dalai  Lama  to 
prolong  his  flay  at  Teefhoo  Loomboo;  but  be  excu- 
fed  himfclf  from  encumbering  the  capital  any  longer 
with  fo  numerous  a concourfe  of  people  as  attended  on 
• his  movements,  and  deeming  it  exp^ient  to  make  hit 
abfence  as  fhort  as  pofSblc  from  the  feat  of  hfs  autho- 
rity, at  the  expiration  of  40  da^s  he  withdrew  with 
all  his  fuite  to  Lail'a,  and  the  empcror'i  ambaffador  re- 
ceived his  difmiOiuQ  to  return  to  Chins,  and  thus  ter- 
minated this  famous  feftival. 

LAMB,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the  fheep  kind. 
See  Otris. 


4 } LAM- 

A male  lamb  of  the  firft  year  is  called  a Lamli- 

and  the  female  a ru>a-/!<o^  ; the  feconJ  year  it  is  called 
a WfdSrjL,  and  the  female  a If  a lamb  be  Cck, 
marc’s  milk  with  water  may  be  given  it{  and  by  blow- 
ing into  the  muuth,  many  have  been  recovered,  after 
appearing  dead.  The  bed  fesfon  for  weaoing  thcoi 
U when  they  are  16  or  18  weeks  old  { and  about 
Michaelmas  the  males  fhould  be  feparated  from  the 
females,  and  fuch  males  as  ire  mie  defigned  for  rams, 
gelded.  *'  Lamb  (fays  Dr  Cullcii)  appears  a mi»r< 
fibrous  kind  of  meat,  and  upon  lliat  account  islefseafily 
'foluhie  than  veal.  In  ScotlaiuJ,  houlC'bimb  is  never 
reared  to  advantage.'* 

Sicythiaa  a kind  of  mofi,  which  grows  about 

the  roots  of  fern  in  fomc  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afta.and  romecimes  affumcii  the  form  of  a qua- 
diuped  ; fo  called  from  a fuppofed  refenibiance  in  Qiape 
to  that  animal.  It  lias  fumetbing  like  four  feet,  aod  ita  . 
body  is  covered  with  a kind  of  down.  Travellers  re- 
port that  it  will  fuffer  iki  vegetable  to  grow  wiliiin  a 
certain  dillance  of  its  feat.  Sir  Hans  Sloan  read  a me- 
moir upon  this  plart  before  the  Society  t fcrwhicK  i 
thofe  whothink  it  worth  while  may  coofult  their  Tranf* 
anions  N^  245«  p.  4ht*  Mr  Bell,  in  his  “ Account 
of  a Journey  from  St  Prterlhurgh  to  Kpahan,'*  in- 
forms us  that  he  fearched  in  vain  for  iliis  plant  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aflrachan,  when  at  the  fame  time  the 
more  feoidile  ard  experienced  amongft  the  Tartars  treat- 
ed the  whole  hiilnry  as  fabulous.  Sec  Plate  CCLIX* 

I.AMBECIUS  (Peter), burn  at  Hamburg  in  1628, 
vns  one  of  the  moll  learned  men  of  his  time.  Me  went 
very  young  to  fludy  in  foreign  countries,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  uncle  the  learned  HoIIlcnius.  He  was 
diofen  profclfor  of  hiftory  at  Hamburg  in  1651,  and 
re^or  of  the  college  of  that  ciiy  in  1A60.  He  had  ta- 
ken his  degree  of  dodor  of  law  in  France  before.  He 
Gilfcred  a thouland  vexations  in  his  own  country  ; be- 
caufe  his  enemies  charged  him  with  atheifm,  and  cen- 
fured  his  writings  bitterly.  He  married  a rich  lady* 
but  who  was  fo  very  covetous,  that  he  left  her  to  dif- 
gull  within  a fortnight.  He  went  to  Vienna,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  profelfcd  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  returned,  to  Vienna  in  1662, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  hy  the  emperor,  who 
appointed  him  liis  fublibrary  keeper,  and  afterwards 
his  principal  librarian,  with  the  title  of  tvun/el'or  anil 
In^rio^ra^r  ; in  which  cmploymeui  Ire  Continued  till 
his  death,  and  gained  a great  leputatioii  by  the  works 
be  publilhed,  viz.  1.  /In  Rjfjy<»n  Auluj  GrUiui.  2.  The 
AntiffuU'ift  of  -j.  Remarkt  on  CiAjnuj*s  Atf 

tiquUifi  cf  Cot^amfmojJet  <Scc. 

LAMBERT  of  Afehaffenburg,  a Benedictine 
monk,  in  the  llth  century,  wrote  fcvcral  works} 
among  which  is  a hUlory  of  Germany,  from  the  year 
105010  1077,  wliich  is  efteemed. 

l.aMBCXT  (John),  general  of  the  partiameni’s  for- 
ces in  the  civil  wars  of  the  lad  century,  was  of  a good 
family,  and  for  fume  flme  (ludied  the  Uw  in  one  of  the 
iuni  of  court ; but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, went  into  the  parliament-army,  where  he  foon 
rofe  to  the  rank  of  c^  inel,  and  by  his  condu^  and 
valour  performcii  many  eminent  fervicc*.  But  whio 
Cromwell  feemed  inclined  to  all'ume  tlie  title  of  king, 
Lambert  oppiifed  it  with  great  vigour,  and  even  refu- 
£cd  to  Ukc  the  oath  required  by  the  ailcmbly  a.nd 

council 


.^glc 


jitu.... 


Cft^ncH  to  be  fiitliful  to  the  gowtnneni } oo  which  iitvd  tccjnired  great  in  polite  literature.  He  Heed  L»»jeA 
/.aiibin.  Cromwell  deprived  him  of  hxj  commiflion,  but  grant-  for  a long  time  at  Rome  | and  at  Mi  return  to  Parii 

J"  "<r^  ’ (d  him  a pcnlion  of  aoool.  a year,  Thia  wai  an  adl  wai  made  royal  profdfor  of  the  Greek  language.  He 

of  prudence  rather  than  of  gencrofily  ; aa  he  well  knew,  died  in  157*1  *g^  5^»  of  pure  grief  at  the  death  of  ^ y 

that  fuch  geoiuB  ai  L«mbcrt'i»  rendered  defperate  by  hii  friend  Ramus,  isho  was  murdered  at  the  mafracre 

povcfty.  wni  capable  of  attempting  any  thing.  on  St  naitholomew*i  day.  Pie  wrote  commcntariei 

Lambert  being  now  diveiled  of  all  employment*  re*  on  Ptautus*  Lucretias*  Cicero,  and  Horace,  and  other 
tired  to  Wimbleioa-houfe  t where  turning  dorid*  he  works.  His  commentaiy  cm  Horace  i»  more  panica* 
had  the  fioeft  tidlpB  and  giliiUiwcra  that  could  be  got  larly  tfleemt  I. 


for  love  or  money.  Yet  amidd  ihefe  amufements  he 
fiill  nourithed  hii  ambition  ; for  when  Richard  Crom- 


L.AMECH,  of  the  race  of  Cain*  was  the  fon  of 
MrthuracI,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tuhal-cain^ 


well  fiicceeded  hi*  father,  he  a£tcd  fo  effcttually  with  and  Kaamali.  Geo.  ir.  i8,  19,  ao,  drc.  L^mech  il 
Virretwood,  iJefoorough,  V'^ane,  Ilcrry,  and  others,  celebrated  in  feriptme  for  his  p<dygamy,  whereof  he 
that  the  new  proteeicr  was  obiiged  to  furrender  his  11  thought  to  he  the  fif'd  author  in  the  wr>rld.  He 
tuthurity  t and  the  memlters  uf  the  long-|>arliament*  married  Adah  and  Zillah.  Adah  wai  the  mother  of 
svho  had  contiaued  fitting  till  the  20th  of  April  1^53*  Jabal  and  Jubal ; and  Zillah  of  TuhaUcain,  and  Kaa- 
when  Oliver  difmhrcd  them,  were  retlofcd  to  ihctr  mah  his  fitter.  One  d4y  Limech  faid  to  hU  wives, 
feats,  and  Lambert  was  immediately  appointed  one  of  Hear  me,  ye  wives  of  Lamedi  t I have  flair)  a mao 
the  council  of  lUte,  and  colonel  uf  a regiment  of  hovfe  to  my  wounding,  and  a young  man  to  my  hnrt.  If 
fuid  another  of  foot.  For  this  fcrvice  the  parlta-  Cain  fhall  be  avenged  feven  fold,  truly  [.amech  feventy 
snent  prefented  him  1000 1-  to  buy  a jewel;  but  lie  and  feven  fold.*'  Thefe  words  are  an  unintrlligible 
ditlributed  it  among  l»is  officers.  This  being  foon  riddle.  Tfie  reader  may  confult  the  commenfatore. 
known  to  the  porliamcnl,  they  concluded  that  he  in-  There  is  a tradition  among  the  Hebrews,  that  Lamech 
tended  to  fecure  a party  in  the  army.  They  therefore  gT'owirg  blind,  ignorantly  killed  Cain,  believing  hint 
CAuruoufly  invited  him  to  come  to  London  ; but  re*  to  be  I'omc  wild  beafl ; and  that  afterwards  he  flew  hit 
folved,  at  foon  as  he  (hould  arrive,  to  ferure  him  from  own  fon  Tubal  cain,  who  had  been  (he  caufe  of  thil 
doing  any  further  harm.  Lambert,  apprehenftvc  of  murder,  bccaufc  he  had  direAcd  him  to  fhoot  at  a ccr- 
lhi«,  delayed  his  retura,  and  even  refufed  to  reflgri  his  tain  place  in  the  thickets  where  he  had  feen  fomettuag 
commiffion  when  it  wa«  demanded  of  him  an-J  of  right  fVir.  See  CliK. 

of  the  other  leading  officers ; and,  marching  up  to  Lon.  Several  other  fappofitions  are  produced  in  order  to 
don  with  hi*  army,  diflodged  the  parliament  by  force  ex]>lain  this  paflugc  concernitig  Lamech,  and  all  ahnoft 
>0  OAober  1659.  He  was  then  appointed,  by  a equally  uncertain  and  abfujd. 

council  of  the  offers,  major-general  of  ihc  army,  and  i.AMtcM,  the  fon  of  Methufelah,  and  father  of 
one  of  the  new  council  for  the  management  of  public  Noah.  He  lived  a hundred  fourfeore  and  two  year* 
affairs,  and  fent  to  command  the  forces  In  the  north,  before  the  birth  of  Noah,  (G«n.  v.  25,  ji.)  5 and  af- 
Bui  general  Morrk  marching  from  Scotland  into  Eng.  icr  that,  he  livcd^five  hundred  and  ninety-five  ycart 
land  to  lupport  the  parliament,  againft  which  Lam-  longer:  thus  the  whole  time  of  Ms  life  was  feven  him- 
bert  had  aded  with  fuch  violence,  the  latter,  being  dred  feventyfeven  years,  being  born  in  the  year  of  th« 
dcfeiied  by  his  army,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  world  874*  and  dying  in  the  year  of  the  world  1651. 
parliament,  and  by  llieir  order  was  committed  prlfoner  l.,AMELLiE,  in  natural  Mflory,  denotes  very 
to  the  tower ; whuicc  efcaping  he  foon  appeared  in  thin  plates,  fuch  as  the  fcales  of  fifhe*  are  cotinifed  of» 
arms  with  four  trmtps  under  his  command,  but  was  LAMENTATIONS,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old 


arms  with  four  tro<tpa  under  his  command,  but  was  LAMENTATIONS,  a canonical  book  of  the  Old 
'defeated  and  takca  prifonerby  colonel  Ingoldfliy.  Tcflament,  written  by  the  prt^het  Jeremiah,  accord- 

At  the  Keftorauon  be  was  patti^jiiUtly  excepted  ing  to  archbiihup  Ufher  atul  foroc  other  learned  men, 
*ont  of  the  aft  of  indemnity.  Being  brought  to  his  who  follow  the  opiuion  of  Jofephut  and  Si  Jerom,  on 
'trial  on  the  4th  of  June  16O2,  fir  levying  waragainfl  occafion  of  Jofiah'a  death.  But  this  opinion  does  not 
the  king,  thU  daring  general  behaved  with  more  fub-  fetm  to  agree  with  the  fubjeft  of  the  book,  iKc  la- 
miffion  than  ihejrrvcaoell,  of  his  feUow-prifoneri,  and  mentation  compofed  ^ Jciemiah  on  that  occafion  be- 
svas  by  his  majefty’s  favour  reprived  at  the  bar,  and  ing  probably  lofi.  The  fifty-fecond  chapter  of  tliC 


svas  by  his  majefty’s  favour  reprived  at  the  bar,  and 
confined  during  his  life  in  the  ifland  o(  Goernfey. 
I,AMBiaT  (AnnaThcrefa  dc  Marguenat  dc  Couv- 


hook  of  Jeremiah  was  probably  added  bv  K/ra,  as  A 
preface  or  inlroduciion  to  the  Limentations : the  (wo 


cellra,  roarchionefs  of),  an  ilrgant  moral  wriirr,  was  firll  chapters  arc  employed  in  defcribmg  thccaleml- 
the  only  daughtcrof  Stephen  Mirgucnat  lord  of  Cour.  lies  of  the  ficge  of  JtrufaLm : in  the  thiid  the  au- 
crllcs.  In  1666  the  married  Henry  de  Lambert,  «'ho  thor  deplores  the  perfecutions  be  himfclf  had  ftiffend  t 
at  his  death  was  liemcniMit-geoera!  of  the  atmy  ; and  the  fourth  treats  of  the  dcfolation  of  the  city  and  tern, 
file  afterwards  remained  a widow  with  a fon  and  a pie,  and  the  miifortune  cf  Zedekiah  : the  fifth  chap- 
daughter,  whom  the  educated  with  great  care.  Her  ter  is  a prayer  for  the  Jews  in  their  dlfperfion  and  cap- 
boufc  was  a kind  of  academy,  lo  w hich  perfons  of  tivity  i and  at  the  clofc  of  all  be  fpeaks  of  the  cruelly 
difiinguilhed  abilities  regularly  reforted.  She  died  at  of  tliC  Edomites,  who  had  infuUed  Jerufalem  in  hrt 


Paris  in  1733,  afftd  86.  Her  works,  which  ate  writ- 


All  the  chapters  of  this  book,  except  the 


ten  with  much  tatle,  judgment,  and  delicacy,  ate  lad,  ate  in  metre,  and  digefled  in  the  errder  of  tlie  al- 
printed  in  two  volumes.  The  advice  of  a mother  to  phabet ; with  this  difTcrence,  that  in  the  fiifl,  Tecond, 
Lir  Ton  and  daughter  are  pmticularly  eflremrd.  and  fourth  chapters,  the  firtl  letter  of  every  retfe  fol- 


r fon  and  daughter  are  pmticularly  efleemed.  and  fourth  chapters,  the  firil  letter  of  every  retfe  fol- 

LAMllIN  (Dennis),  an  eminent  claffical  com-  lows  the  order  of  the  alphabet  t but  in  the  third  the 
autofi  was  Iwro  at  Moatreuibfur-Mer,  in  Picardy,  fame  scUial  letter  is  continued  for  three  rcrfci  toge* 
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iHer.  Thif  order  was  probably  adopted,  that  the  book 
. might  be  more  eafily  learnt  and  retained.  The  fub* 

je<^  of  this  book  U of  the  moil  moving  kind  ; and  the 
^ fiyle  throughout  lively,  pathetic,  and  aflcHing.  Jo 

this  kind  of  writing  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  a great 
mafter,  according  to  the  charadlrr  which  Grotius  gives 
of  him,  Mirut  in  afftUtbiu  tpntUandu. 

LAMIA  (anc.  geog.)  a town  of  the  Phthiotis, 
a diilii^  of  Thcfla'y.  Famous  for  giving  name  to  the 
Stllum  Lamuuumt  waged  by  the  Greeks  on  the  Mace* 
donians  after  Alexander’s  death. 

LAMIACUM  siLLUM  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the 
Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators,  rcfolvcd  to  free 
Greece  from  the  garrifons  of  the  Macedonians.  Leof* 
thcncs  was  appointed  commander  of  a aumerous  force, 
and  marched  againtl  Antipatcr,  who  then  prcHded 
over  Macedonia.  Antipater  entered  Theilaly  at  the 
head  of  1 5, coo  foot  and  600  horfe,  and  was  beaten  by 
the  fuperior  force  of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  Greek 
confederates.  Antipater  after  this  blow  fled  to  Lamia, 
where  he  rcfolvcd,  with  all  the  courage  and  fagacily 
cf  a careful  general,to  maintain  a liege  with  about  8000 
or  9000  men  that  had  efcaped  from  the  held  of  battle. 
Lcoflhcncs,  unable  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  began  to 
make  a regular  flege.  Hii  operations  were  delayed  by 
the  frequent  fallies  of  Antipatcr  ^ and  Leoflheoei  be* 
ing  killed  by  the  blow  of  a ftone  which  he  received, 
Antipater  made  his  efcape  out  of  Lamia,  and  foon  af« 
ter,  with  the  aiCHance  of  the  ai  my  of  Craterus  brought 
from  Alia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  battle  near  Cranon  ; 
and  tliough  only  500  of  their  men  were  (lain,  yet 
they  became  fo  difpiritcd,  that  they  fued  for  peace 
from  the  conqueror.  Antipater  at  Uli  with  difficulty 
confented,  provided  they  raifed  taxes  in  the  ufaal  man* 
oer,  received  a Macedonian  garrifon,  defrayed  the  ex* 
pencei  of  the  war,  and,  laflly,  delivered  Into  his  hands 
' Demofllieoes  and  Hypcridcs,  the  two  orators  whofe 

prevailing  eloquence  had  excited  their  countrymen  a- 
gainll  him.  Thefe  difaJvantageous  terms  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Athenians,  yet  Demollhenea  had  time 
to  efcape  and  poifon  himfelf.  IFyperides  was  carried 
before  Antipater,  who  ordered  his  tangue  to  be  cut 
ofl,  and  afterwards  to  be  put  to  death. 

LAMIA^  a fort  of  demons  who  had  their  exiftence 
in  the  imaginslions  of  the  heathens,  and  were  fuppo* 
fed  to  devour  children.  Their  form  was  human,  re- 
fcmbling  beautiful  women.  Horace  makes  mention  of 
them  in  his  Art  of  Poetry.  The  name,  according  to 
fbme,  is  derived  from  /anh  “ to  tear  j”  or  according 
to  others,  is  a corruption  of  a Hebrew  word  Dgnifying 
to  devour.  They  arc  alTo  called  Ldirvn  or  Zrmw- 
ra. 

LAMINAE,  in  phyfiology,  thin  plates,  or  tables, 
whereof  any  thing  confills  ; particularly  the  human 
fltull,  which  arc  two,  the  one  laid  over  the  other. 

LAMINIUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of  the  Carpe- 
tani  in  the  Hither  Spain  } at  the  diflance  of  feven 
miles  from  the  bead  of  the  Anas  or  Guadiana  : Now 
Afoniicl,  a citadel  of  New  Caftdc;  and  the  lerriioiy 
called  yfger  LaminUanMf  is  now  «J  0^/0  f/r  Montitl, 
(Clufms-) 

LAMIUM,  DEJD-N€ttlft  in  botany  : A genus  of 
the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynar>ia 
Oafs  uf  plants  1 and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 


6 ] LAM 

under  the  4td  order,  VtrtieillcUe,  The  upper  lip  of  Lammas* 
the  corolla  is  entire,  arched,  the  under  lip  bllobous  ( I 
the  throat  with  a dent  or  tooth  on  each  fide  the  mar*  ^ 

gin.  There  are  eight  fpedes } of  whtdi  only  two,  ’ • 

viz.  the  album,  white  archangel  or  dead-nettle,  and 
the  purpureum  or  red  archangel,  defetve  notice.  The 
firtl  grows  frequently  under  hedges  and  in  wafle  places ; 
the  lecond  is  very  common  in  gardens  and  corn-fields. 

The  flowers  of  the  firft,  which  appear  in  April  and 
May,  have  been  particularly  celebrated  in  uterine 
fluors  and  other  female  weaknefTcs,  and  alfo  in  diforders 
of  the  lungs  { but  they  appear  to  be  of  very  weak 
virtue  I and  they  are  at  prefent  fo  little  ufed  in  Bri* 
tain  as  to  have  now  no  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

The  young  leaves  of  both  fpccici  are  trailed  and  cntCA 
in  feme  places  like  greens.  • 

LAMMAS-oar,  the  firfl  of  Auguft  ( fo  called,  as 
fome  wiQ  have  it,  bccaufe  lambs  then  grow  out  of  fca* 
fon,  ss  being  too  big.  Others  derive  it  from  a Saxon 
word,  flgnifying  “ loafmafi,’*  beciufe  on  that  dar 
our  forefathiers  made  an  offering  of  bread  made  with 
new  wheaL 

On  this  day  the  tenants  who  formerly  held  lands  of 
the  cathedral  church  in  York,  were  bound  by  their  te- 
nure to  bring  a lamb  alive  into  the  church  at  higfi- 
mafs. 

LAMOIGNON  (Chretien  Francis  de)  marquis  of 
Bavllle,  and  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was 
bom  in  1644,  father  would  not  truft  the  educa- 
tion of  his  fon  to  another,  but  took  it  upon  himfelf, 
and  entered  into  the  minuteft  particulars  of  bis  firft 
ftudies : the  love  of  letters  and  a folid  tafte  were  the 
fruits  the  fcholar  reaped  from  this  valuable  education. 

He  learned  rhetoric  in  the  Jefuit’s  college,  made  the 
tour  of  England  and  Holland,  and  returned  home  the 
admiration  of  thofe  mcetinga  regularly  held  by  per- 
foot  of  the  firff  merit  at  his  father’s  houfe.  The  fe- 
veral  branches  of  literature  were  however  only  his  a- 
fflufement  x the  law  was  his  real  employ  ( and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar  at  Paris  owes  its  reformation  from 
trambaft  and  afi'eded  erudition  to  the  plain  and  noble 
pleadings  of  M.  Lamotgnon.  He  was  appointed  the 
king’s  advocate  general  in  1673  ; which  he  difehargeft 
until  1698,  when  the  prefidentihlp  of  the  parliament 
was  conferred  on  him.  Tliis  puff  he  held  nine  years, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  refign  in  fiivour  of  his  eldelk 
Ton : he  was  chufen  prefident  of  the  royal  academy  of 
ioferiptions  in  lyoy.  The  only  work  he  faffered  to 
fee  the  light  was  his  PUadtr^  which  is  a mouumeat  of 
his  eloquence  and  inclination  to  polite  letters.  Ha 
died  in  1 709. 

L.AMP,  a vcffel  containing  oil,  with  alighted  wick. 

Lamps  were  in  general  ufe  amoogft  the  Jews, 

Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  caodleftick  with  fevea 
branches,  placed  in  the  fanduary  by  Mofes,  andthofa 
which  Solomon  afterwarda  prepar^  for  the  temple, 
were  cryllal  lamps  filled  with  oil,  and  fixed  upon  the 
blanches-  The  hmps  or  candleHIcks  made  u(e  of  by 
the  Jews  in  their  own  houfes  were  generally  put  into 
a very  high  (land  on  the  ground.  The  lamps  luppofed 
to  be  ufed  by  the  fooliih  virtrios,  &c.  in  the  gnfpelt 
were  of  a different  kiud  —According  to  critics  and  anti- 
quaries, ikey  were  a fort  of  torches,  made  of  iron  or 
potter’s  earth,  wrapped  about  with  old  linen,  and 
noiftcacd  ftom  time  to  time  with  oil  Maith.  xxa 
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If  S.  The  lamps  of  Gideon’s  roldsen  were  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  ufe  of  waa  was  not  unknown  to  the  Ro« 
manly  but  they  generally  burnt  lamps ; hence  the  pro> 
Tcrb  Tmpnt  ei  o4vni  perSdit  **  I have  loA  my  labour.” 
Lampi  were  fomeiimes  burnt  in  honour  of  tbe  dead* 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Dr  St  Clair,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  n^  34^,  gives  the 
defciiption  of  an  improvement  on  the  common  lamp. 
He  propofes  that  it  thould  be  made  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  with  a pipe  coming  from  the  bottom  almoA  as 
lugh  as  the  top  of  the  vcHcI.  Let  it  he  6Ued  fo  high 
with  water  that  it  may  cover  the  hole  of  the  pipe  at 
tbe  bottom,  that  the  oil  may  not  get  in  at  the  pipe 
and  fo  be  loll.  Then  let  the  oil  be  poured  in  fo  as  to 
fill  the  velTcl  almoA  brim  full ; and  tn  the  vciTel  mufl  be 


long  the  groundy  or  moved  in  any  manner,  the  flame 
will  always  be  uppermoft,  and  the  oil  cannot  fpill. 

It  is  in  this  manner  they  hang  the  compaia  at  Tea  ; 
and  thus  (hould  all  the  mooii  iantems  be  made,  that 
are  carried  before  coaches,  chaifes,  and  the  like. 

jtrgaad*t  Lamt.  This  is  a very  ingenious  contn- 
vance,  and  the  greateft  improvement  in  lamps  that  lias 
yet  been  made.  It  is  the  invention  of  a citieen  of 
Geneva  ; and  the  principle  on  which  the  fuperionty 
of  the  lamp  depends,  is  tbe  admiflion  of  a larger  quan- 
tity of  air  to  the  flame  than  can  be  done  in  the  com- 
mon way.  This  is  accompliftied  by  making  the  wick 
of  a circular  form ; by  which  means  a ciarent  of  air 
rulhes  through  the  cylinder  on  which  it  is  placed  with 
great  force  ; and,  along  with  that  which  has  accefs  to 


Limp. 


adapted  a cover  having  as  many  holes  as  there  are  to  the  outfide,  excites  the  flame  to  fuch  a degree  that 
be  wicks.  When  the  veflel  isJiU^  and  the  wicks  Light-  the  fmoke  is  entirely  confumed.  I'hus  both  the  liglit 
ed,  if  water  falls  in  by  drops  at  the  pipe,  it  wiU  al-  and  heat  are  prodigioully  increafed,  at  the  fame  timu- 
ways  keep  the  oU  at  the  fame  height  or  very  near  it ; that  there  is  a very  confiderable  favtng  in  the  expence 
the  weight  of  tbe  water  being  to  that  of  the  oil  as  of  oil,  the  confumption  of  the  ;y>hlogiflon  being  ex> 
lOfV  to  19,  which  in  two  or  three  inches  noakes  no  ceedingly  augmented  by  the  quantity  of  air  admitted 
great  diflcrmce.  If  tbe  water  runs  fafter  than  the  oil  to  the  flame  t fo  that  what  in  common  lamps  is  dilk« 
wades,  it  will  only  run  over  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  pated  in  fmoke  U here  converted  into  a bnlliant  flame* 
what  does  not  run  over  will  come  under  the  od,  and  This  lamp  is  now  very  much  in  ufe ; and  is  applied 
keep  it  at  the  fame  height.  not  only  to  the  ordinary  purpofei  of  illumination,  but 

From  experiments  made  in  order  to  afetrtain  tbe  alfo  to  that  of  a lamp  furnace  for  chemical  operations^ 
eepence  of  burning  chamber  oil  in  lamps,  it  appears,  tn  which  it  ts  found  to  exceed  every  other  contrivance 
that  « taper  lamp,  with  eight  threads  of  cotton  in  the  yet  invented.  Itconflfls  of  two  parts,  viz.  a refervoir 
wick,  confumes  in  one  hour  tVou  fpermaceti  oil,  for  the  oil,  and  tlie  lampitfelf.  The  refervoir  is  ufually 
at  as  6d.  per  gallon  i fo  that  the  expcnce  of  burning  in  the  form  of  a vafe,  and  has  the  lamp  proceeding  * 
la  hours  is  4.57  laithings.  This  lamp  gives  as  good  from  its  hdt.  The  latter  confiflsof  an  upright  mctal- 
a light  as  the  candles  of  eight  and  ten  tn  the  pound  ; lie  tube  about  one  inch  and  iix-tenths  in  diametciv 
it  fcldom  wants  (huffing,  and  calls  a flroog  and  fleady  three  inches  in  length,  and  opeu  at  both  ends.  With* 
light.  A taper,  chamber,  or  watch  lamp,  with  four  in  this  is  another  tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
ordinary  thrtads  of  cotton  in  the  wick,  confumes  nearly  of  an  equal  length;  the  fpace  betwixt  tbe  two. 
0.1664  oz.  of  fpermaceti  oil  in  one  hour  ; tbe  oil  at  being  left  clear  fbt  tbe  paffige  of  the  air.  The  inter* 
as.  6d.  per  gallon,  makes  the  expence  of  burning  12  nal  tube  is  clofed  at  the  bottom,  am!  contains  another 
hours  only  a.  14  fauhinp.  iimilar  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  ia 

Prrpttnat  ^e  teflimonies  of  Pliny,  St  foldercd  to  the  bottom  of  the  fecond.  It  is  perforated 

Au>Un,  and  others,  have  led  many  to  believe  that  the  tlnoughout,  fo  as  to  admit  a current  of  air  to  pafi. 
ancients  had  the  invention  of  perpetual  lamps ; and  through  it ; and  the  oil  is  contained  in  the  fpace  be* 
fome  moderns  have  attempted  to  And  out  the  fccret,  twixt  tbe  tube  and  that  which  furrooods  it.  A par* 
but  hitherto  in  vain.  Indeed  it  feems  no  cafy  matter  ticular  kind  of  cotton  cloth  is  ufed  for  the  wick,  tho* 
to  find  out  either  a perpetual  wick  or  a perpetual  oil.  longitudinal  threads  of  which  are  much  thicker  than 
The  curious  may  read  Dr  Hot's  conjectures  on  the  the  others,  and  which  neatly  Alls  the  (pace  into  which 
fubjc^l  in  the  Philuf.  Tranf.  n^  166  ; or  in  Lowthorp'a  the  oil  flows;  and  the  mechaoifoi  of  the  lamp  is  fuch, 
abridgment,  vol.  iii.  p.  636.  But  few,  we  believe,  that  tbe  wick  may  be  raifed  or  depreiTed  at  pleafurc. 
will  give  theml'clves  tbe  trouble  of  fearching  fur  the  When  the  lamp  is  lighted,  the  flame  is  in  the  form  of 
fccret,  when  they  conQder  that  the  credulity  of  Pli>  a hollow  cylinder  ; and,  by  reafon  of  the  flrong  influx 
ny  and  of  St  Auftin  was  fuch,  that  their  teflimony  does  of  air  through  the  heated  metallic  tube,  becomes  cx- 
not  feem  a fufficient  inducement  to  us  to  believe  that  tremely  bright,  the  fmoke  being  entirely  confumed  for 
a lamp  was  ever  formed  to  bum  1500  or  1000  years:  the  reafoos  already  mentioned.  The  heat  and  light 
much  Icfs  is  it  credible  that  the  anciciiU  had  the  fccret  arc  flitl  lartbcr  inercafed,  by  putting  over  the  wbok  1 . 
of  making  one  burn  for  ever.  glaf>  cylinder  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  exterior  tube* 

Roiiing  Lampi  A machine  A B,  with  two  moveable  By  diminiihing  the  central  aperture,  the  heat  and  light 
circles  D £,  F G,  within  it ; whofe  c.>mmon  centre  of  are  Lruporttwnabiy  diminifhed,  and  the  lamp  begins  to  • 
motion  and  gravity  is  at  K,  where  tr.cir  axes  of  mo-  fmoke.  The  accefs  of  air  both  to  the  external  and  io« 
lion  crofs  one  another.  If  the  lamp  K C,  made  preety  icrnal  furfaoes  of  the  flame  is  indeed  fo  very  necefiary^ 
heavy  and  moveable  about  its  axis  H I,  and  whoM  that  a fcnfible  diflerence  is  perceived  whets  the  hand  is  • 
centre  of  gravity  is  at  C,  be  fltied  withm  the  inner  cis*  luld  even  at  the  dillance  of  an  inch  below  tbe  lower 


fkte  cle,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  machine  aptaure  of  the  cylinder;  and  there  is  alfo  a certalit 

teUX.  between  K and  C;  and  by  re.ifon  of  the  pi-  length  of  wick  at  which  tbe  effed  of  the  lamp  it. 

vots  A,  D,  D,  £,  H,  I,  will  be  always  at  liberty  to  de*  flrongcfl.  If  the  wick  be  very  (hurt,  the  flame,  tho* 

fttod;  hcDcc,  Uu)ugb  the  fihole  machiae  be  rolled  a*  nhitc  aod  brilUaDt,  eoitt  a difagrccibU  aad  pale  kind. 


ofl< 
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rl.kiTf.  oflijjht;  and  If  very  lonp,  ihc  upper  part  beaomec 

^ i»  brv-Dwn,  and  fmokc  U emitted. 

The  faviug  of  expence  in  the  ufe  of  this  inllrumeot 
for  common  purpoUft  la  very  coniiderable.  By  fome 
expeumenta  it  apptart  that  the  lamp  >«IU  continue  to 
turn  three  houn  for  the  value  of  one  penny  | and  the 
ixas  the  refult  of  the  enmparifon  bctwcco 
tl^a  light  emitted  by  it  and  that  bt  a candle.  The  lat* 
ter  ha'diig  been  fuiTcrrd  to  bum  fo  lung  without  fnuf> 
fiog,  tliat  large  lumpa  of  coally  nutter  were  formed 
upon  the  wick,  gave  a light  at  24  inchca  didance  c* 
<]ual  to  the  lantp  at  129  incheat  whence  it  appeared 
that  the  light  of  the  lamp  waa  equal  to  28  cantilca  in 
thia  Aaic.  On  fnuihng  the  candle,  however,  ita  light 
was  fo  much  augmented,  that  ft  became  rKCcHary  to 
renaove  it  to  the  diAance  of  67  incltet  before  ita  light 
became  equal  to  that  of  the  lamp  at  1 29  tnehei}  whence 
it  was  concluded  that  thedtght  of  the  lamp  was  tome- 
wliat  lefi  than  that  of  four  candles  frcAi  fnuffed.  At 
another  trial,  in  which  the  lamp  waa  placed  at  tlie  diU 
tance  of  Tjl4  inches,  and  a candle  at  the  diAatu:e  of 
(y  inches,  the  lights  were  equal.  In  thercexpcnmcQts 
the  candles  made  ufe  of  were  to^  inches  long,  and  2/1- 
anUics  in  diameter.  When  the  candle  was  newly  fnuff* 
ed,  it  appeared  to  have  the  advantage ; but  tite  lamp 
foon  got  the  fuperiority;  aird  on  the  whole  It  was  con- 
cluded. tliat  the  lamp  is  at  lead  equivalent  to  half  a 
dozen  of  tallow  candles  of  Aa  to  the  pound  ; the  es> 
pence  of  the  one  being  only  two  pence  halfpenny,  and 
the  other  eight  pence  in  feven  hours. 

The  beA  method  of  comparing  the  two  lights  to- 
s^lher  feeros  to  be  the  fidlowing.  Place  the  greater 
fight  at  a conlidcrable  diflance  from  a while  paper,  the 
fmaller  one  being  brought  nearer  or  removed  farther 
0(1  aa  occafiun  requires.  If  an  angular  body  be  held 
before  the  paper,  it  will  prulc^  two  Atadows:  thefe 
two  Aiadowa  can  coincide  only  in  part  i and  their  an- 
gular extremities  witl,  in  all  pofitiuns  but  one,  beat 
i'ome  ditlauce  from  cacli  other  ( and  being  made  to 
coincide  in  a certain  part  of  their  bulk,  they  will  be 
bordered  by  a lighter  Aiadow,  occaAoned  by  the  ex- 
ciuQoo  of  the  light  from  each  of  the  two  lumirtous  bo- 
dies refpcAively.  Thefe  lighter  ihadows,  in  fat^,  arc 
fpaces  of  the  white  paper  illuminaudlty  the  dilferent 
luminous  bodies,  and  may  cafdy  be  compared  together, 
bccaufe  at  a certain  point  they  adusUy  touch  one  ano- 
ther. If  the  fpacc  illuminated  by  the  fmaller  light  ap- 
pear brightrA,  the  light  mull  be  removed  fariiicr  uif, 
but  the  contrary  if  it  appear  more  ubfeure. 

On  cutting  open  one  of  Argand’s  wicks  longitudt- 
eially,  and  ibua  reducing  the  circular  flame  to  a Araight 
lined  one,  the  tights  appeared  quite  equal  in  pouer; 
but  the  circular  one  had  by  far  the  greateU  efie^t  in 
dazzling  the  eyes;  though  when  the  long  flame  was 
made  to  fl^iinc  on  the  paper,  not  by  the  broadfidr,  but 
in  the  diredliun  of  its  length,  it  appeared  more  dazzling 
than  the  other.  On  placing  this  long  flame  at  right 
angles  to  the  ray  of  Argand’s  lamp,  it  projected  no 
fh^ow ; but  witcn  its  length  was  placeddn  the  dircc- 
-t!on  of  the  ray,  it  gave  a fhadow  bordrted  with  two 
broed,  well  deflned,  and  bright  lines. 

Hie  broad-wicked  lamp  feemi  to  have  the  advantage 
erf  the  other,  as  requiring  left  apparatus  t and  indeed 
by  this  contrivance  we  may  at  the  moA  trtflingexpcocc 
Jtfv-g  a lamp  capable  of  giving  any  degree  of  light  wc 
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plcafe.  The  only  difadvaotage  aitend'itg  either  the  Lamps  Wy 
oue  or  the  oiHcr  is,  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  carried  H . 
from  ore  place  to  another  ; and  ia  this  refj>eA  it  does  1 
not  feem  pofiible  by  any  meant  to  bring  lamps  to  aa  * 
equality  with  candles. 

’ among  coloitrmea.  See  C^torit^Afd* 

n»i8,  t9  -*-SuhAaQces  painted  with  Iamt>-bl4ck 
and  oil,  arc  found  to  reflA  the  effiAs  of  eledricity  to 
a fupriling  degree  j As  that  in  many  cafes  even  light- 
ning itftlf  feems  to  have  been  repelled  by  them.  See 
J.iGiiTNtNG;  THCNnsR}  CHEMisTxr,  n'*  700.  and 
Et.rcvaioTy,  p,  478.  col-  1. 

LAMP.VDAkY,  an  ofneer  in  the  ancient  church 
of  C-jtiAaiitinoide,  fo  called  from  his  employment, 
which  was  to  take  care  of  the  lamps,  and  to  carry  « 
taper  before  the  emperor  or  pstriarch  wheu  they  went 
to  church  or  in  procelBuB. 

I.AMPAS,  in  farriery.  Set  there,  ^ xxxr. 

LAMPKKV.  Sec  PsTXOMvzow. 

1. AMPRl DIUS  (^IIuh),  a Latin  hiftorian,  who 
lived  under  the  cm(>erors  DiocleAan  aad  ConAantine 
the  Great.  We  have,  of  bis  writing,  the  tivca  of  fonr 
emperors,  ASuonimis,  Commodus,  Diadumenus.  and 
PIcliogabilns.  ''i»me  attribute  the  life  of  Alexander 
Severus  to  him  ; but  the  MS.  in  the  palatine  library 
afetibes  it  to  Spartian. 

LAMraiotus  (Benedid),  of  Cremoom,  a celebrated 
Latin  poet  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  taught  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Rome  and  at  Padua,  until  he  was  invited 
to  Mantua  by  Frederic  Gunxaga  to  undertake  the  tui- 
tion of  his  fon.  We  have  epigrams  and  lyric  verfea 
of  this  writer,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  were 
printed  feparatcly,  as  well  aa  among  the  Dtiieut  of  the 
Italiin  poets. 

LAMPSACUS,  or  I.amzsacum,  (anc.  geog.).  a 
conCideraUe  city  of  MyAat  more  anciently  coUcd  Pilyea^ 

(Homer),  becaufe  abounding  in  pine  trees,  a circum- 
itance  confltmed  by  Pliny  ; fituated  at  the  north  end  or 
entrance  of  the  Hellefpunt  into  the  Propontis,  with  u 
commodkms  harbour,  oppofite  to  Callipolts  in  iIk 
Thracian  Cherfooefust  It  was  afligned  by  Artaxerxes 
to  *rhemiAoclcs,  for  fumifliing  bis  table  with  wine,  in 
which  the  country  abounded.  It  was  fared  from  the 
titin  threatened  by  Alexander  bccaufe  iu  the  interrtl  of 
Perfla,  by  the  addrefs  of  Anaximenes  the  hiAorian, 
fent  by  his  fellow-citixcni  to  avert  the  king's  difplea- 
fore ; who  heating  of  it,  folcmnly  declared  l>c  would 
do  the  very  reverfe  of  Anaximenes’s  requefl,  who 
therefore  begged  the  king  uitcrly  to  deClroy  it,  wh>ch 
he  could  not  do  becaufe  of  Ills  oath.  l.afnpfat'\y$  the 
epithet,  denoting  laji'tvni^  the  charadler  of  rlie  people*: 
dill  called  L/wnffaeut.  E.  Long.  28^.  N.*  Lat.  40.  <a. 

LAMPV K IS,  the  PiXE-FLV,  a genus  of  infcdls  be- 
longing  to  the  coleuptera  order ; the  characlcrs  of 
which  are:  The  antenrja*  aie  Hliferm  t the  elytra  are 
flexible!  the  thorax  is  flat,  of  a femiorbicuUr  form, 
furTOtmding  and  conccAliug  ihe  head.  The  frgmeuta 
of  the  abdomen  terminate  in  ptpillft;,  which  arc  turn- 
ed up  towaids  the  elytra  and  psttfy  fold  one  over  the 
other.  The  females  in  general  are  a^rtmmx 

There  are  ih  fpccies  ; o!  which  the  mod  rrmarhabh* 
ia  the  noftiluca.  The  male  of  this  infrct  is  lefs  than 
tbc  female  : ita  bead  is  fhaped  rxadlly  in  the  Lme 
manner,  and  coveted  likeaife  by  the  plate  of  the  tho-  n^te 
raX|  pnly  it  appeals  ratlier  longer  than  that  of  the  fe-  CCLVKK 

male. 
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m«k.  Both- the  heed  4nd  anteona  ere  black.  The 
II  . thnraxof  the  male,  which  u fcnallrr  and  fhorter  than 
lAuiuua  female,  has  the  folds  and  papillc  on  tu 

iides  much  left  remarkabk  : bat  tlie  gteated  difler^nce 
that  is  found  between  the  two  fexes  is,  that  the  male 
is  covered  with  brown  elytra,  lha)<r«ned  and  maiked 
wirh  two  linca  longitudinally.  The  elytra  arc  longer 
than  the  alKlumcn,  and  under  them  lie  the  wings. 
I’he  two  UA  rings  of  the  abdoinen  are  not  fu  bright 
as  thofe  of  the  female,  only  there  appear  four  luminous 
points,  two  upon  each  of  the  two  lad  rings. 

JirhvM  The  infe^  called //oeu- eve/ «,  and  which  is  frequent' 
ly  met  with  towards  evening,  in  the  month  of  June, 
in  woods  and  tncadowi,  is  the  female  belonging  to  this 
fpecici.  By  the  fhiniag  light  which  it  emits,  it  at- 
tracts the  male  i a wonderful  intlairce  of  the  divine 
providence.  It  is  apparent  that  their  Ihining  light 
depends  on  a liquor  placed  at  the  I^wcr  extremity  of 
the  infcA,  which  when  in  motion,  the  light  is  more 
lively  and  fhiuing,  and  of  a dner  greca.  'I'his  light 
the  mfed  withdraws  at  pleafure,  cither  by  unfolding 
or  contra^ing  itfelf.  As  a proof  that  the  light  de- 
pends on  a phofphorous  matter,  you  may  cruOi  the 
animal,  which,  though  dead  and  bruifed,  leaves  a lu- 
minous fubltancc  on  the  hand,  that  only  lofcs  its  lullre 
when  dried. 

The  perfed  Infedl  Ales  about  during  the  evening  in 
autumn,  mod  frequents  the  gralTj  plautalious  of  juni- 
per trees. 

LAMV,  or  Lami,  (Bernard),  wu  bom  at  Mans 
in  1640,  and  ftudied  there  under  the  fathers  of  the 
oratory  { with  whofe  way  of  life  he  was  fu  plcafed, 
that  he  went  to  Paris  in  and  entered  into.the 

ifiilitution.  He  had  a great  taile  for  the  feiences,  and 
ftudied  them  all ; he  entered  into  the  pricAhcKKl  in 
1667,  and  taught  philofophy  at  Saumur  and  Anglers  ; 
which  latter  place  he  was  obliged  tu  quit  by  an  order 
procured  from  court  for  adopting  the  new  philofbphy 
mdead  of  that  of  AriAotle.  In  1676  he  went  to  Gre- 
Boble,  where  cardinal  Camus  was  then  bilhop  ; wbo 
conceived  fuch  an  etieem  for  him,  that  he  retained  him 
Dear  his  perfun,  and  derived  conlidcrable  ferviccs  feom 
bim  in  the  goTcmment  of  his  diocefe.  After  conti- 
nuing many  years  there,  he  vent  to  retlde  at  Rouen, 
where  he  died  in  1715.  He  wrote  feveral  rdcotidcal 
works,  befidcs  others  in  divinity. 

L.’VNCAKIM  sraiNU,  the  name  of  a medicated 
water  of  Glamorganlhire.  It  has  its  name  from  a town 
near  which  It  rifes{  and  has  bcemvery  long  famous  in 
the  place  for  tire  cure  of  the  kmg*s  evil.  The  body 
of  water  is  about  an  ell  broad,  and  runs  between  two 
hills  covered  with  wood.  About  I a yards  from  this 
fpring  tlie  rill  falls  from  a rock  of  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  high,  with  a conQdcrable  noife.  The  fpring  is 
very  clear,  and  rifes  out  of  a pure  white  marie.  'I'he 
cures  that  have  been  performed  there,  are  proofs  of  a 
^ real  power  in  the  water  ; but  there  is  fome  queAion 
whether  the  water,  or  its  motion  and  culdnefs,  docs 
the  good  { for  the  people  who  come  lor  relief  always 
drink  of  the  fping,  and  bathe  the  part  afterward  in 
tbe  fall  below.  It  is  generally  fnppofedlhat  the  lime- 
Aune  rocks  communicate  a virtue  to  it  by  which  it 
cures  internally  ; but  it  has  been  often  found,  tliat  the 
« bolding  a limb  difardered  with  the  evd  in  tbe  Aroa^ 
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corrent  of  a mill  U‘l  has  cured  it,  lod  there  is  the 
feme  advantage  in  the  fall  of  this  water.  • ^ 

LANCASHIRE,  a large  maritime  province  of 
England,  walked  by  the  Irilh  fea  on  the  wed,  border- 
ing on  the  north  with  part  of  Cumberland  and  Wetf« 
morcland  t bounded  on  the  calf  by  the  Weft  Riding 
of  Yorkfhire,  and  on  the  weft  by  Chelhire  , extending 
73  miles  in  length  and  41  in  breadth,  cr>mprehending 
6 hundreds,  65  parilhei,  27  market-towns,  894  villages, 
about  45, coo  houfea,  and  about  260,000  inhabitants* 

The  caftun  parts  of  the  province  arc  rocky,  amTia 
tbe  noilbcrn  diUrldts  we  fee  many  Angle  roauntaini  re- 
markably high,  fuch  as  Ingleborough-hill,  Clough- 
bohiU,  Pcndlc  hill,  and  Longridge-hill.  Nor  is  there 
any  want  of  wood  in  this  country,  cither  for  timber  ov 
fuel ; witnefs  Wierfdale  forefl  and  Bowland  foreft  to 


the  northward,  and  Simon’s  wood  in  the  foulhern  part 
of  Lancaikirc.' 

This  country  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and  lake*. 
Among  the  lakes  or  meres  of  Lancalkire,  we  reckon 
the  Winander-mere,  and  the  Riaingiloo  mere,  which, 
though  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  welHtored  with  6lh,  yet 
affords  plenty  of  exceileni  char.  I'here  was  on  the 
feuth  fide  of  the  Ribble  another  lake  called  Alarton% 
feieral  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  now  drained, 
and  converted  into  pafturc  ground.  In  this  operation, 
the  workmen  found  a great  quantity  of  lilh,  together 
with  eight  canoes,  refembhW  thofe  of  America,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  ancient  Btitilh  filkrr- 


racn.  Befides  thefe  meres  or  lakes,  this  county  abounds 
with  iBorafhs  and  moftei,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
dig  excellent  peat  or  turf  for  fuel,  as  well  ai  marie  for 
manuring  the  ground,  and  trunks  of  old  fir-trees, 
fup|K>fed  to  have  lain  there  fince  the  general  deluge. 
Some  of  ihcfe  arc  fo  impiegnatcd  with  turpentine,  that 
when  divided  into  fplintcri,  they  bum  like  candles, 
and  are  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  common  people. 
There  is  a great  variety  of  mineral  waters  In  this  coun- 
ty, fome  pctiodical  fpiings,  and  one  inflancc  of  a vio- 
lent eruption  of  water  at  Kirky  in  Foumefe.  The 
moft  remarkable  chalybeate  fpawsate  thofe  of  Latham,  • 
Wigan,  vStuckport,  Burnley,  Bolton,  Plumpton,  Mid-* 
dleton,  Stiangeways,  Lancailer,  Laibricfc,  and  Chur- 
ly.  At  Anclifi',  in  the  neighbourhood  of  W'igan,  is  - 
a fountain  called  the  l¥tl\  from  whence  a bi- 

tumini  us  vapour  exhales,  which  being  fet  on  fire  by  a 
candle  bums  like  brandy,  fo  as  to  produce  a hc-at  that 
will  boil  eggs  to  a hard  confiftence,  while  the  water 
itfelf  mains  its  original  coldncfe*.  There  is  at  Barton  * 
a fountain  of  fait  water,  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with"*ff 
the  mineral,  as  to  yield  fix  times  as  imich  as  can  be  ex- 
traded  from  the  fame  quantity  of  fea  water.  At  Rog- 
ham,  in  Fournefs,  there  is  a purging  faline  fountain  ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  cf  Raflal,  where  the  ground 
is  frequently  ovcrilawed  hy  the  fea,  a ftream  ddeend# 
from  Haghtir  hills,  which  in  the  fpacc  of  feven  years 
is  faid  to  convert  the  mirle  into  a ha-^d  freeftonc  fit  for 
building.  'Ihe  air  of  Lancashire  is  pure,  healthy,  and 
■grceabic,  except  among  the  fens  and  on  the  fea-Yhorlr, 
wlrcrc  the  atmolphere  is  !o.*idrd  with  putrid  cxbaU- 
tioup,  producing  malignant  and  ioterrouling  fevers, 
feurvy,  rheumatifm,  dropfy,  end  confumption.  'l*he 
foil  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  ri»«rr 
axrtl  rocky  ou  the  bills,  fet  and  fertile  in  the  vakv* 
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The  colour  of  the  peat  ti  can  are  laluted  by  the  fongs  of  meniment  from  eitherl<aiirmlklr 
fca,  who  thus  beguile  iheir  Uboun  in  the  mine.  You 
have  DO  fooner  reached  the  head  of  the  vrorkt,  than  t 
new  fccne  opens  to  your  view.  There  you  behold  men 
and  women  alrooft  in  the  primitive  (late  of  naturca 
toiling  in  diferent  capadtiea.  by  the  glimmering  of  a 
dim  taper,  fome  digging  coal  out  uAthe  bowels  of  the 
earth ; fome  again  lording  it  in  little  waggons  made 
for  the  purpofe ; otben  drawing  thofc  waggons  to  the 
boats.  To  perfedl  this  canal,  without  impeding  the 
public  roads,  brid|^s  are  built  over  it,  and  where  the 
earth  has  been  railed  to  preferve  the  level,  arches  are 
formed  under  it : but  what  principally  ftrikes  every 
beholder,  is  a work  raifed  near  Bar  ton -bridge,  to 
convey  the  canal  over  the  river  Merfey.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  three  (lone  arches,  fo  fpacious  and  lofty 
as  to  admit  vefTels  failing  through  them;  and  indeed 
nothing  can  be  more  fingular  and  pleaCng,  than  to  ob> 
ferve  large  vcfTels  in  full  fail  under  the  aquedu^,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  velTcIs  fail* 
ing  over  all.  near  (ifty  feet  above  the  navigable  river. 

By  this  inland  navigation  communication  has  been 
made  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dec,  Ribble,  Oufe, 

Trent,  Darweni,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 

&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,  I.anca(ler,  Weftmordand,  Chefter,  St^« 
ford,  Warwick,  X.ciccAer,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  ficc. 

Lancafhire  was  ere^ed  into  a county*palatine  by 
Edward  UI.  who  conferred  it  as  an  appendage  on  hisfou 
John  of  Gbaunt,  thence  called  Juke  of  Lancqflcrs  but 
the  duchy  contained  lands  that  arr  not  in  Lvncalhirc, 
and  among  other  demefnes,  the  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
and  all  that  ditlriA  in  London,  which  indeed  belong 
to  it  at  this  day.  The  revenues  of  this  duchy  are  ad- 
miaifleredby  a court  which  (its  at  Wcftminfler,  and  a 
chancery- court  at  Prefton,  which  hts  a feal  diftinA 
from  that  of  the  county- palatine.  The  title  of  Lan^ 
cajier  diftinguilhed  the  poilerity  of  John  of  Ghaunt 
from  thofe  of  his  brother,  who  fncceeded  to  the  duchy 
of  York,  in  their  long  and  bloody  coated  for  the  ^ 
crown  of  England.— Lancafhirc  fends  two  members  to 
parliament  for  the  county  ; and  1 1 for  the  lix  boroughs 
ot  Lancadcr,  Prefton,  Newton,  Wigan,  Clilheroc,  and 
Liverpool. 

LANCASTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
cafhire  in  England,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river  Lun,  over  which  there  is  a handfome 
doiic.bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  l.ong(ni\cnm  of  the  Romans.  King 
Johu  condrroed  to  the  burgedes  all  the  liberties  he  had 
granted  to  thofe  of  Bridol ; and  Edward  111.  granted 
that  plras  and  frflions  (hould  be  held  here,  and  no 
. where  elfe  in  the  county.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
recorder,  7 aldermen,  3 bailiffs,  I a capital  burgeffet, 

13  common  burgclTcb,  a town.dcrk,  and  3 feijcanti 
at  mace.  The  alTizcs  are  held  in  the  caftle,  wWe  it 
alfo  the  county  gaol.  It  trades  to  America  with  hard- 
ware and  woollen  manuLdlurrs  in  viflels  of  70  tons. 

There  is  a market  on  Wednefday  by  grant,  and  ano- 
ther on  Saturday  by  prcfcription,  befides  one  every 
other  Wedarfday  thr<»ughout  the  year  for  cattle  ; and 
three  fairs,  in  May,  July,  and  Udfober.'  The  caftle  is 
Lot  large,  but  neat  and  tlroiig.  Not  very  long  ago. 


ftke.  ind  champaign  country. 

white,  grey,  or  black,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
compofilion  and  the  degree  of  putrefailloa  which  the 
ingredients  have  under,!one.  There  is  a bituminous 
-earth  about  Ormfkirk,  that  fmel)«  like  the  oil  of  am- 
ber, and  indeed  yields  an  oil  of  the  fame  nature,  both 
in  its  feent  and  medicinal  effeds,  which  moreover  re* 
duces  raw  flr(h  to  the  confillence  of  mummy;  this 
earth  burns  like  a torch,  and  is  ufed  as  fuch  by  the 
country  people.  The  metals  and  minerals  of  this  county 
■confift  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  antimony,  black  lead, 
lapis  calaminaris,  fpar,  ^pren  vitriol,  alum,  fulphur, 
pyrites,  ftceflonc,  and  pit  and  caontl  coal. 

The  level  country  produces  plenty  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  the  (kirts  of  the  hills  yield  ^ood  harvefts 
-of  excellent  oats:  very  good  hemp  is  raifed  in  divers 
^arts  of  the  province  ; and  the  pailure  which  ^ws  in 
the  valley  is  fo  peculiarly  rich,  that  the  cattle  which 
/ced  upon  it  are  much  larger  and  fatter  than  in  any 
.other  part  of  England.  There  is  not  any  part  of  the 
world  better  fupplied  than  Lancalhirc  with  provilions 
•of  all  kinds  at  a very  reafonable  rate ; fuch  as  beef, 
veal,  motton,  lamb,  pork,  poultry,  and  game  of  all 
forts,  caught  upon  the  moors,  heaths,  and  commons, 
In  the  hilly  part  of  the  (hire.  Befidei  the  lea  fowl 
common  to  the  (hires  of  England,  fuch  as  ducks,  ea- 
(leriings.  teal,  and  plover,  many  uncommon  birds  are 
obferved  on  the  coafl  of  Lanca^ire,  the  fea-crow,  va- 
riegated with  blue  and  black,  the  puffin,  the  cormo- 
rant, the  curlew,  the  razor-bill,  the  copped  wren,  the 
red>(hauks,  the  fwao,  the  tropic  bird,  the  king’s- 
h(her,  Itc. 

The  cliicf  manufactures  of  this  county  are  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths  of  vauotis  kinds,  tickings,  and  cot- 
ion  velvets,  for  which  Mancbcfter  is  particularly  hi- 
mous.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Merfey,  which 
parts  Cheihire  and  this  county;  and  the  Ribble,  which 
rifes  in  Yorklhire,  and  enters  this  county  at  Clitbrro, 
running  fouth  weft  by  Prefton  into  the  lri(h  fra.  Be- 
ildes  thefc  there  are  many  lefTer  dreams.  The  navt- 
cation  made  by  hii  grace  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  in 
. this  county,  is  highly  worthy  of  notice.  This  was 
begun  fo  Utciy  as  about  30  years  ago  ; it  bears  veifels 
of  60  tons  butdtn,  and  is  carried  over  two  rivers,  the 
blerfry  and  the  IrwelL  The  fough,  or  adit,  which 
waa  ncceftary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  drain  the  water 
from  the  coal  mines,  is  rendered  navigable  for  boats 
of  6 or  7 tons  burden,  and  forms  a kind  of  fubterra- 
neous  river,  which  runs  about  a mile  and  a half  under 
ground,  and  communicates  with  the  canal.  I his  river 
kads  to  the  head  of  the  mines,  is  arched  over  with 
brick,  and  is  juft  wide  enough  for  the  palTages  of  the 
boats  : at  the  mouikof  it  are  tw^o  folding  doors,  which 
are  clofed  as  foon  as  you  enter,  and  you  then  proceed  . 
by  candle  light,  which  calls  a livid  gloom,  ferviog 
only  to  make  darknrfs  vifible.  But  this  difmal  gloom 
is  rendered  ftiU  more  awlul  by  the  futemn  echo  of  this 
fubterraneous  water,  which  returns  various  and  difeor* 
dant  founds.  One  while  you  are  ftruck  with  the  gra- 
ting nuife  of  engines,  which  by  a curious  contrivance 
let  down  the  coals  into  the  boats ; then  again  you  bear 
the  (hock  of  an  explodon,  occaftoned  by  the  blowing 
up  the  batd  rock,  which  will  not  yield  to  any  other 
ibree  than  that  of  gunpowder ; the  next  minute  your 
No  17J. 
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*L«k*  a cellar,  there  were  fcMind  Teeeral  Roinaa  to  the  water,  on  the  oppoiitc  lliei  of  ber  keel,  to  l<an<l( 

y utenn^U  and  vcfleli  for  facrificet,  ■$  alfo  the  com»  of  which  they  are  paraUcl.  Upon  the  fur&ce  of  tbit  de> 

t4rcb.  ]^0inin  emperor*  j fo  that  it  i*  fuppofed  there  wa*  here  cHvity  arc  placed  two  correfpondia^  rangei  of  planlc% 

’ ' a Roman  fortref*.  On  the  top  of  the  caAlc  i*  a {quare  which  compofc  the  bafe  of  a frame  called  the 

tower,  called  John  9/  Cautu*t  whence  there  i*  whofe  upper  part  envelopes  the  (Kip’*  bottom,  whereto 

a charming  profped^  of  the  adjacent  country,  aqd  efpc>  it  ii  fecurely  attached.  Thu*  the  lower  furfacc  of  the 
cially  toward*  the  fca,  where  is  an  cxtcnfive  riew  even  cradle,  conforming  exa^Uy  to  that  of  the  frame  below, 
to  the  Iflc  of  Man/  Tliere  it  but  one  church,  a fine  He*  flat  upon  it  Icngthwife,  under  the  oppohte  hde* 

Gothic  building.  It  i*  placed  on  the  fame  elevation,  of  the  ihlp's  bottom  { and  as  the  former  i*  intended  to 
and  from  fome  point*  of  view  form*  one  group,  with  the  Hide  downward*  upon  the  laiier,  carrying  tlielhip'a* 
caflle,  which  give*  the  mind  a rooft  roagnifleent  idea  long  with  it,  the  plane*  or  faersof  both  are  well  daub« 
of  this  ireportaot  place.  The  late  confiderabJe  addi'  cd  with  foap  and  tallow. 

tiooal  new  ftrect*  and  a new  chapel,  with  other  iiU'  The  nece(Tary  preparation*  for  the  laoch  being  made, 
provementa,  give  an  air  of  elegance  and  profperiiy  to  all  the  block*  and  wedges,  by  wliich  the  (hip  was  for* 
the  town  ; and  the  new  bridge  of  5 equal  elliptical  meily  fupporud,  are  driven  out  from  under  her  keel, 
arches,  in  all  549  feet  in  length,  add*  not  a little  to  till  her  whole  weight  gradually  fubfidct  upon  the  plat* 
the  embclUfhmeni*  and  coovcnieocy  of  the  place.  Ad-  forms  above  deferibed,  which  are  accordingly  called 
joining  to  the  caflie,  the  new  gaol  i*  eref^ed  00  an  the  vnjyt.  The  (horc*  and  tlaocliiun*,  by  which  (he  i* 
improved  plan*  Oa  the  fide  of  the  hill  below  it,  retained  upon  the  flock*  till  the  period  approaches  for 
hang*  a piece  of  a Roman  wall,  calltd ‘.JVriy  waU,  laRching,  are  at  length  cut  away,  and  the  (crew*  ap« 

Here  is  a cuftom-houfe.  By  the  laic  inland  naviga*  plied  to  move  her  if  necciTary.  The  motion  ufuaJly 
(io0|  it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfty,  begin*  on  the  inftant  when  the  fhorc*  are  cut,  and  the 
3Dee,  Ribblc,  Oufe,  'rrent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Hum*  (hip  tlidis  downward  along  the  ways,  which  are  gene- 
ber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  inclu*  ralS  prolonged  under  tire  f irface  of  the  water,  to  a 
ding  it*  windings,  extend  above  yoo  miles  in  the  coun-  fiilhcicnt  depth  to  float  her  as  foon  a*  (he  arrives  at  the 
tie*  of  Lincoln.  Nottioghom,  York,  Wtftmorrlard,  larthefl  end  thereof. 

Cheiler,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicrfler,  Oxford,  Wor-  When  a (hip  is  to  be  lanclied,  the  cnfign,  jack,  and 
cefler,  &c.  For  it*  peculiar  governmeot,  fee  pendant,  are  always  hoifted,  the  lift  being  difplayed 

Cwrt,  from  a flaff  crewed  in  the  middle  of  the  (hip. 

LANCE,  Lancca,  a fpear  ; an  ofTenfivc  weapon  Ship*  of  the  firft  rate  are  commonly  couAruAed  in 
worn  by  the  ancient  cavaliers,  in  form  of  a half  pike,  dry  d^ks,  and  afterwards  floated  out,  by  throwing 
The  lance  conhflcd  of  three  pan  s,  the  (haft  or  handle,  * open  the  flood  gates,  and  fuflering  the  tide  to  enter  at 
the  wings,  and  the  dart.  Pliny  attribute*  the  invention  foon  as  they  are  fniibed. 

of  lancet  to  the  .A^tolians.  But  Varro  and  Aldus  LANCEROTA,  oue  of  the  Canary  idands,  fub* 

Gdlius  fay  the  word  Uuce  is  Spanifh ; whence  other*  jedl  to  Spain,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  13.  y.  K. 
coocludc  the  ufe  of  this  weapon  was  borrowed  by  the  E.aL  28.  40.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  hngth  and  2b 
people  of  Italy  from  the  Spaniards.  Diodorus  Siculua  in  breadth.  The  ancient  inhabitant*  were  negroes, 
derives  it  from  lire  Gaulifh,  and  Fcftus  from  the  Greek  very  ftrong,  adive,  and  fwift  of  foot.  There  i*  a ridge 
**>'X*t  which  (jguifle*  the  fame.  of  bill*  run*  quite  through  it,  on  which  are  fed  a good 

Lakce.  in  ichthyology.  See  Ammodytis.  pumber  of  (heep  and  goat*.  They  have  but  few  black 

LANCEOLATED  t-SAr.  See  Botany,  p.  442.  cattle,  ftill  fewer  cameh,  and  a very  few  fmall  horfes. 
LANCET,  a chirurgical  inflrument,  (harp-pointed  llie  valleys  are  dry  and  findy,  yet  tlwy  produce  1 
and  two-edged,  chiefly  ufed  for  opening  veins  in  tlic  fmall  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley.  This  idsnd  was 
operation  of  phlebotomy  or  bleeding  } alfo  for  laying  flrft  dlfcovercd  in  I417.  In  151^6  It  was  taken  by  the 
open  abfct (Tea,  tumors,  &c.  Englifh  under  the  command  ot  the  earl  of  Cumber- 

LANCH,  a peculiar  fort  of  long  boat,  ufed  by  the  land  ; after  which  it  was  better  fortified  than  befire. 
preach,  Spanifh,  and  Italian  (hipping,  and  in  general  There  is  in  this  idand  a city  called  alfo  Lmurr/Ja, 
by  tbofie  of  other  European  nations  when  employed  which,  at  the  time  the  carl  of  Cumberland  was  there, 

*a  voyaging  in  the  Mediterranean  fern.  confided  only  of  about  too  lioufcs,  all  poor  buildings, 

A lanch  is  proportlonahly  longer,  lower,  and  more  generally  of  one  ftory,  and  covered  with  reeds  or  draw 
flatboctomed  than  the  longboat;  it  is  by  confe-  laid  upon  a few  rafters,  and  over  til  a coat  of  dirt 
quence  left  fit  for  failing,  but  better  calculated  for  hardened  by  the  fun.  Tlicre  wualfo  a church  which 

towing  and  approaching  a flat  (bore.  Its  principal  bad  no  windows  in  It,  and  was  fi^Hed  with  light  only 

fuperiority  to  the  long-boat,  however,  confifU  in  being  by  the  door. 

by  its  cuaftjudion  much  fitter  to  undcr-run  the  cable  ; LANCl ANO,  a conGdcrable  town  of  Italy,  in  the 

which  is  a very  ncceflary  employment  in  the  harbours  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Abruxiio,  with 
of  the  Levant  fea,  wheie  the  cables  of  different  (hipt  an  archbifbop’s  fee  ; famous  for  its  fairs,  which  sre 
ue  ^ftenrd  acrofs  each  other,  and  frequently  render  held  In  July  and  AugulE  It  is  feated  on  the  river 

this  excrcife  extremely  neceffary.  - Fcltrino  near  that  of  Saogor.  E.  Long.  1 5.  3,  N. 

Lakcn,  is  alfo  the  movement  by  which  a (hip  or  Lat.  4a.  la. 
boat  defeends  from  the  (Hure,  either  when  (he  is  at  firft  LANCISI  (John  Marca),  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
built,  or  at  any  time  afterwards.  fician,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1654.  From  hi*  esrlicft 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of  lanchrng,  and  pre-  years  he  had  a turn  to  osturai  hlflory  ; and  fludied 

vent  any  interruption  theieio,  the  (hip  is  fuppoued  by  botany,  chemiffry,  anatomy,  and  medicine,  with  great 
two  ftrong  platforms,  laid  with  a gradual  indiuation  vigour.  In  i68b  Pope  Innocent  XI.  appointed  him 
Vou  1a.  Part  II.  3 U his 
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bii  pliyfictan  and  private  chamberlain,  notwlihdandiog 
hit  youth  ; and  cardinal  Alticri  Cameriingt  made  him 
hii  vicar  for  thr  indallation  of  do^ra  in  phyfic,  which 
Pope  Clement  XI.  gave  him  ai  long  a«  he  lived,  ai 
well  a<  conttMued  to  him  the  appointmenU  conferred 
on  him  by  hia  predeceflur.  He  died  in  1710,  after 
giving  hit  fine  library  of  more  than  20,000  volumes  to 
the  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ohofl  for  the  ufe  of  the  public. 
This  noble  benefadion  was  opened  in  1716,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  pope  and  mod  of  the  cardinaU.  He 
wrote  many  works  which  are  edeemed,  the  principal  of 
which  were  tolleded  together,  and  printed  at  Ge<> 
neva  in  I7if^»  in  two  volumes  quarto. 

LANCRET  (Nicholas),  a French  painter,  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1690.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Watteau  and 
Giilot,  and  painted  converfations.  He  was  indefati* 
gable  in  his  profelfion,  executed  with  great  truth  after 
Nature,  grouped diis  figurca  well,  and  handled  a light 
pencil.  He  died  in  1743. 

LANCRINCK  (Profper  Henry),  a painter  of  con* 
fiderable  note,  born  in  1628,  and  educated  in  the 
fchool  at  Antwerp.  He  dudied  principally  after  Ti* 
tian  and  Salvator  Rofa  : and  met  with  encouragement 
to  England  fuitablc  to  his  merit.  His  landfcapes  IKow 
a good  invention,  good  colouring,  and  harmony  i they 
are  chiefly  of  rough  rude  country,  with  broken  ground 
and  uncommon  feenery.  He  gave  way  too  much  to 


are  faid  have  been  fird  granted  under  Henry  II. 
who  took  advantage  af  the  fafhbnable  teal  for  croi* 
fades  to  introduce  this  new  taxation,  in  order  to  de* 
fray  the  expence  of  a pious  cxpcdlflon  to  Paleftine, 
which  he  really  or  feemingly  had  projeded  againd  Sa* 
ladine  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  whence  it  was  origi* 
nally  denominated  thc5<r/or£Nr  tenth.  But  afterwarda 
fifteenths  were  more  ufually  granted  than  tenths. 
Originally  the  amount  of  tbefe  taxes  was  uncertain, 
being  levied  by  afledroents  new  made  at  every  freih 
grant  of  the  commom,  a commidioR  for  which  is  pre- 
ierved  by  Matthew  ParU:  but  it  waa  at  length  r^u> 
ced  to  a certainty  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  III. 
when,  by  virtue  of  the  king^s  commidioa,  new  taxa* 
ttons  were  made  of  every  townfhip,  borough,  and  city 
in  the  kingdom,  and  recorded  in  the  exchequer  \ which 
rate  waa,  at  the  time,  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  value  of 
every  townfhip,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  sq^oogL 
and  therefore  it  dill  kept  up  the  name  of  t jifuentht 
when,  by  the  altctation  of  the  value  of  money  and  the 
increafe  of  perfonal  property,  things  came  to  be  in  a 
very  different  fituation.  So  that  when,  of  later  years, 
the  commons  granted  the  king  a fifteenth,  every  parilb 
in  Erigland  immediately  knew  their  proportion  of  it  \ 
that  is,  the  fame  identical  fum  that  was  afletTcd  by 
the  fame  aid  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  HI.  ; and  then 
raifed  it  by  a rate  among  themfelvei,  and  returned  it 


pleafure,  and  died  in  1692.  into  the  royal  exchequer. 

EAND,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  terra  as  Tbs  other  ancient  leviei  were  in  the  nature  of  a mo*  * 

diftioguilhcd  fromyris.  dem  land-tax:  for  we  may  trace  up  the  original  of 

Land,  in  a limited  fenfe,  dcootes  arable  ground,  that  charge  as  high  as  to  the  introdudion  of  our  mill* 

See  AcaicuLTUXE.  tary  tenures  ; when  every  tenant  of  a knight’s  fee  was 

Land,  in  the  feadanguage,  makes  part  of  feveral  bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend  the  king  in  hit  army 
compound  terms  ; thus,  ianJ  IaiJt  or,  to  lay  the  landy  for  40  days  in  every  year.  But  this  pcrfonal  attend* 
I*  juff  to  lofe  fight  of  it.  LatuUloeked^  is  when  land  ance  growing  troublcforoe  in  many  refpeds,  the  te* 
lies  all  round  the  fhip,  fo  that  no  point  of  the  com*  nants  found  means  of  compounding  for  it,  by  iirft 
pafs  is  open  to  the  fca.  If  fhe  is  at  anchor  in  fuch  a fending  others  in  tbeir  ffead,  and  in  procefs  of  time 
place,  fhe  is  faid  to  ride  landdoeied^  and  is  therefore  by  making  a pecuniary  fatisfadion  to  the  crown  in  lieu 
concluded  to  ride  fafe  from  the  violence  of  the  windi  of  it.  This  pecunisry  fatlsfadion  at  laft  came  to  be 
and  tides.  Land  muri,  any  mountain,  rock,  flceplc,  levied  by  afTcffmcnts,  at  fo  much  for  every  knight’a 
tree,  &c.  that  may  ferve  to  make  the  land  known  at  fee,  under  the  name  of  feutagea  ; which  appear  to 
fca.  Land  u Jhut  m,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  that  an*  have  been  levied  for  the  firff  time  in  the  fifth  year  of 
other  point  of  laud  hinders  the  fight  of  that  from  Henry  II.  on  accoum  of  hia  expedition  to  Touloufei 

which  the  fhip  came.  Land-to^  or  the  fhip 4/s</*  and  were  then  (Sir  Wm.  Blackllone  apprehends)  mere 

ioi  that  is,  fhe  is  fo  far  frcun  fhorc,  that  it  can  only  arbitrary  compofitloui,  as  the  king  and  the  fubjed 
juff  be  difeemed.  Land-turn  is  a wind  that  in  almoU  could  agree.  But  thii  precedent  being  afterwards  a* 
all  hot  countries  blows  at  certain  times  from  the  fhorc  bufed  into  a means  of  oppreflson  (by  levying  feutages 
in  the  night.  To  fei  the  land;  that  is,  to  fee  by  the  on  the  landholders  by  the  king’s  authority  only,  when* 
compafi  how  it  bears.  ever  our  kings  went  to  war,  in  order  to  hire  mercenary 

LAND'Tax^  one  of  the  annual  taxes  raifed  upon  the  troops  and  pay  their  caDtingeot  expeaces),  it  became 
fuWd.  See  Tax.  thereupon  a matter  of  natic^  complaint;  and  King 

The  land  tax,  in  its  modern  fhipe,  has  ruperfeded  John  was  obliged  to  promife  in  his  magna  carta^  that 
all  the  former  metHlbs  of  rating  either  property  or  no  feutage  fhould  be  Impofed  without  the  confcnl  of 
perfons  in  rtfped  of  their  properly,  whether  by  tenths  the  common  council  of  the  realm.  < 

or  fifteenths,  fubfidics  on  land,  liydagcs,  feutages,  or  Of  the  fame  nature  with  feutages  upon  knights-feet 
talliages;  a (hort  explication  of  which  will,  however,  were  the  afTefiments  of  hydage  upon  all  other  lands, 
greatly  aflill  us  in  underftandiog  our  ancient  laws  and  and  of  tsUiage  upon  cities  and  burghs.  But  they  all 
hiftory.  gradually  fell  into  difufe,  upon  the  introdu^ion  of 

Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  temporary  aids  IfTuing  fubfiJics,  about  the  time  of  King  Richard  11.  and 
out  of  pcrfonal  property,  and  granted  to  the  king  by  King  Henry  IV.  Thcfc  were  a ux,  nut  immediately 
parliament.  They  were  formerly  the  real  tenth  or  impofed  upon  properly,  but  upon  perfons  in  refpeA  of 
fifteenth  part  of  alt  the  moveables  belonging  to  the  their  reputed  etUtes,  after  the  nominal  rate  of  4s.  in 
fubje^  ; when  fuch  moveables,  or  perfonal  effstes,  the  jrouod  for  lands,  and  2S.  6d.  for  goods  ; and  for 
were  a very  different  and  a much  Icfs  confiderable  thole  of  aliens  in  a double  proportion.  But  this  affeCi* 
thing  than  what  they  ufually  are  at  this  day.  Tenths  meat  was  alfo  made  according  to  an  aocient  valuation; 

wherein 
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tpKereio  th«  computation  waifoY«7  moderate*  »nd  ihc 
— V ■ ' ' rental  of  the  kinffdom  wa«  fuppofcd  to  be  fo  exceeediog 
low,  that  one  fubfidy  of  thii  fort  did  not,  according 
to  Sir  Edward  Coka,  amount  to  more  than  70,000!. 
whcteai  a modem  land  tax  at  the  fame  rate  producra 
two  millions.  It  was  anciently  the  rule  never  to  grant 
more  than  one  fubfi^y  and  two  hfteenths  at  a time: 
but  this  rule  waa  broke  through  for  the  firll  time  on  a 
very  prcfllng  occafiun,  the  Spanifh  invaHon  in  1588  ; 
when  the  parliament  gave  Queen  Elirabah  two  fubG- 
die!  and  four  Sfieenthi.  Atierwardi,  aa  money  funk 
in  value,  more  fubfidiea  were  given  ( and  we  have  an 
ioftance,  in  the  firtl  parliament  of  164c,  of  the  king’a 
dehring  lafufidicaof  the  commons,  to  be  levied  in 
three  yeara  j which  was  looked  upon  as  a ftartling  pro- 
pofal : though  Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  the  ipetk. 
er,  fcijeant  Glanvlle,  made  it  manifeft  to  the  houfe, 
how  very  inconfidcrablc  a fum  12  fublidiea  amounted 
to,  by  telling  them  he  had  computed  what  he  was  to 
pay  lor  them  j and  when  he  named  the  fum,  he  being 
known  to  be  pofTclTed  of  a great  eftate,  it  feemed  not 
worth  any  farther  deliberation.  And,  indeed,  upon 
. calcvdatioR,  we  Otall  hnd,  flat  the  total  amount  of 

ihcfe  12  fubfidies,  to  be  raifed  in  three  yean,  is  lefa 
than  what  is  now  raifed  in  one  year  by  alaod  taa  of  2 a. 
in  ike  pound. 

The  grant  of  feutagea,  lalliagei.or  fubfidiet  by  the 
commons,  did  not  extend  to  ^Iritual  preferments; 
thofe  being  ufiially  taxed  at  the  lame  time  by  the  cler- 
gy ihcmfelvts  in  convocation  : which  grants  of  the 
clergv  were  confirmed  in  parliament ; otberwife  they 
were  illegal,  and  not  binding;  as  the  fame  noble  wri- 
ter ob/erves  of  the  fubfidies  granted  by  the  convoca- 
tion, which  continued  fitting  after  the  diflblution  of 
the  firfi  parliament  in  1640.  A fuhfidy  granted  by 
the  clergy  was  after  the  rate  of  41.  in  the  pound,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  of  their  livings  in  the  king’s 
books;  asd  amounted.  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  to 
about  20,000 1.  While  th  s cuftom  continued,  con- 
vocations were  wont  to  fit  as  frequently  as  parlia- 
fuents : but  the  lafl  fubfidles,  thus  given  by  the  cler- 
gy, were  thofe  confirmed  by  ftatute  15  Car.  II.  c.  lo. 
lince  which  another  method  of  taxation  has  generally 
pTcvailcd,  which  lakes  in  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  lai-. 
ty  : in  rcc<nn;>cnfe  for  which,  thcbeneficcd  clergy  have 
from  that  period  been  allowed  to  vote  at  theele^lion  of 
knights  of  the  fliire  ; and  thenceforward  alfo  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  ecclcfiafiictl  fubfidics  hath  fallen  into  to- 
tal difufe. 

The  lay-fubfidy  was  ufually  raifed  by  commiflionrri 
appointed  by  the  crown,  or  the  great  officers  of  Hate  : 
and  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween Charhs  1.  and  his  parliament,  the  latter,  having 
no  other  fufficient  revenue  to  fupport  tlicmfclvcs  and 
their  meafures,  introduced  the  prafticc  of  laying 
weekly  and  monthly  aflclfmentB  of  a fpecifiefum  upon 
the  fcvcral  counties  of  the  kingdom  ; to  be  levied  by 
a pound-rate  on  lands  and  perfonal  ctlates : which 
were  occafionally  continued  during  the  whole  ufurpa- 
lion,  fometimes  at  the  rate  of  1 20,000 1*  a month, 
fometlmesat  inferior  rates.  After  the  Relloration,  the 
ancient  method  of  granting  fubfidies,  ioflead  of  fuch 
monthly  afTefTments,  wai  twice,  and  twice  only,  re- 
newed ; VIZ-  in  1663,  whea  four  fubfidiea  were  granted 
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by  the  temporality  and  four  by  the  clergy;  and  In 
1670,  when  800,000 1,  was  ralfcil  by  way  of  fiibfidy,  ' ’ 

which  was  the  U(l  time  of  raifing  fuppties  in  that 
manner.  For  the  monthly  ancilments  being  now 
cAablifhed  by  cullom,  being  raifed  by  commilfioneri 
named  by  parliament,  and  producing  a more  certain 
revenue  ; from  tliat  time  forwards  we  hear  no  more  of 
fubfidies,  but  occafional  afTefTments  were  granted  as  the 
national  emergencies  required.  Thefe  periodical  af- 
TefTments,  the  fubfidies  which  preceded  them,  and  the 
more  ancient  feutage,  hydage,  and  talliage,  were  to 
all  intents  and  purpoies  a land-tax  ; and  the  afTefTments 
were  fometimea  exprefsiy  called  fo.  Yet  a popular 
opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  land  lax  was  firit  in- 
troduced in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.;  becaufe 
in  the  year  1692  a new  afTelTmeot  or  valuation  of 
eilates  was  made  throughout  the  kingdom  : which, 
though  by  no  means  a perfe^  one,  had  this  effect, 
that  a fupply  of  foo.oool.  waa  equal  to  is.  in  the 
pound  of  the  value  of  etiatei  given  in.  And,  accord- 
ing to  this  enhanced  valuation,  from  the  year  1693  to 
the  prefent,  a period  of  near  a century,  the  Und-tax 
has  continued  an  annual  charge  upon  the  fubjeA  f 
about  half  the  time  at  4 a.  In  the  pound,  fometimes  at 
3 s.  fometimea  at  2s.  twice  at  is.  but  without  any  total 
intermifllrn.  The  medium  has  been  3s.  3d.  in  the 
pound;  being  equivalent  to  23  ancient  fubfidiea,  and 
amounting  annually  to  more  than  a million  and  a half 
of  money.  'J^ie  method  of  railing  it  is  hy  charging  a 

fiarticuUr  fum  upon  each  county,  according  to  the  va- 
uation  given  in,  A.  D.  1692  ; and  this  fum  IsafTcfTed 
and  rai^d  upon  individuals  (their  perfonal  efiate,  as 
Well  as  real,  being  liable  thereto),  by  commiflioners  ap- 
pointed in  the  a^,  being  the  prioctpal  laud  holders  in 
the  county  and  their  oracers. 

An  aA  pafies  annually  for  the  raifing,  in  general, 
*•037,6271.  9s.  lOrd.  by  the  above  faid  tax  at  4s, 
in  the  pound  ; whereof  there  fh.ill  be  raifed  in  the  fe- 
veral  counties  in  England,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions expreffed  in  the  ad,  1,989,673!.  7s.  lo^d.  s 
and  in  Scotland,  47,9^4!.  is.  2d.  bv  an  eight  months 
cefsof5994t.  5s.  d. to  be  raifed  out  of 
the  land  rent,  and  to  be  paid  at  four  terms,  as  fpecified 
in  the  ad,  hy  two  months  amount  each  time. 

L.iNoJyaUtTt  an  officer  of  the  cudom-houfc,  whofe  « 
duty  is,  upon  landing  any  mercliandife,  to  examine, 
tafie,  weigh,  meafurc  them,  &c.  and  to  uke  an  account  * 
thereof.  In  fume  ports  they  all'o  execute  the  office  of 
a coad-waiter.  They  arc  likewlfe  occafionally  Uyled 
/rarchtrjf  and  are  to  attend  and  join  with  the  patent 
fearcher  in  the  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the  ifiip- 
ping  of  goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts  ; and  in 
cafes  where  drawbacks  on  bounties  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  merchant  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they, 
as  well  aa  the  patent  fearchers,  arc  to  ceitify  the  ibip. 
ping  thereof  on  the  debentures. 

LANDAFF,  a town  or  village  of  Glsmorganfhire 
in  South  Wales,  with  a bilfiop's  fee,  and  on  that  ac- 
count has  the  title  of  a /itjf.  It  is  fcated  upon  an 
afeent  on  the  river  Taff,  or  Tave,  near  Cardiff;  but 
the  cathedral  Aands  on  a low  ground,  and  is  a Urge 
flately  building.  The  original  flrudure  was  built 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  'I’hc  build- 
ing now  ufed  as  the  cathedral  includes  part  of  the 
3 U 2 body 
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lACkiju  t>ody  of  thr  ancient  one  i but  la  tn  other  refpedli  ••  Tbomai  BiApfoa  of  Woolwichi  a circomfltoce  which 
modern  at  the  prefeot  century,  about  the  middte  of  will  convey  to  thofe  who  are  not  tbemfelvea  judget  of 

ia  the  year  lyyy.  he  poh« 


t which  the  old  church  underwent  fuch  reparation  at 
was  almoll  equivalent  to  rebuilding.  The  rnina  are 
at  the  wed  rnd  of  the  modem  church,  and  conhd  of 
the  original  weilem  door>way,  and  part  of  the  north 
and  fouih  fidea.  The  arch  over  the  door  ia  circular, 
and  lias  a «dl  carved  cpifcopal  (latue  immediately 
overii.  On  theupptr  partof  the  fr«mt  under  which  this 
door  ftanda  ta  a whole  length  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  a crofa  on  the  apex  of  the  building.  In  thia 
front  are  two  rowi  of  neat-pointed  archea  for  wsn> 
dowa  I and  on  the  nortli  and  fuuth  fidea  above  men- 
tioned are  two  circular  doorcafea  half  funk  in  the 
earth.  Thcfcruini  exhibit  an  afpt^  very  different 
from  the  prefent  cathedral,  the  new  part  of  which  the 


architcA  formed  principally  on  the  Roman  model,  done.  Hit  lucubrstiona  contain  a variety  of  tradta  re* 
without  confideritig  how  incungruoua  thii  Ayte  of  lative  to  the  redification  of  curve  linea,  the  fumma* 


architedore  la  with  the  plan  purfued  in  the  ancient 
part.*— LandafT  ia  a pU«  of  but  fmall  extent,  aitd 
haa  no  market.  It  ii  a port  town,  however,  and  cairiea 
on  a good  trade,  at  it  baa  a very  tolerable  harbour 
that  opena  into  tlie  Severn  river  about  four  mlica  di- 
ilant.  The  rutna  of  the  bilhop’a  palace  Ihow  it  to 
have  been  caftellaud.  It  wa$  built  in  1 1 20,  and  wai 
defiroyed  by  Henry  IV.  W.  Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat. 
5'*  33- 

LANDAU,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  very  ftrong 
town  of  France,  in  Lower  Alfaoe.  It  wai  formerly 


imperial,  and  belonged  to  Germany,  till  the  treaty  of  blema,  invefligated  by  the  fiuxiooary  method  t and 


Munftcr,  when  it  wm  given  up  to  France*  It  ia  fcated 
on  the  river  Zurich,  in  a pleafant  fertile  country. 
£.  Long.  8.  la.  N.  I^t.  49.  12. 

LANDEN,  a town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlanda, 
in  Brabant,  famoua  for  a battle  gained  over  the  French 


early  a proficient  in  the  mathematica,  for  we  find  him 
a very  refpe^able  contributor  to  the  Ladtea  Diary  in 
1744 ; and  he  was  foon  among  tht  foremoft  of  thofe 
who  then  contributed  to  the  fupport  of  that  fmall  but 
vtluablc  publication,  in  which  almoft  every  Englifh  ma- 
thematician, who  has  arrived  at  any  degree  of  eminence 
r the  laA  half  centory,  has  contended  for  fame  at  one 
_ • of  hil  life  or  oth^.  Mr  Landen  continoed  bis 
htributiocis  to  it  at  times,  and  under  one  figniture  or 
(rther,  till  within  a few  years  of  bis  death. 


7.sc<en. 


it  fone  idea  of  its  merit, 
lifhed  a volume  of  about  160  pages,  intitled  **  Mathe* 
ntatical  Lucubrations.'*  The  title  to  this  publication 
was  made  choice  of  as  a means  of  infoiming  the  world, 
that  the  Qudy  of  the  mathrmatics  was  at  that  time 
rather  the  purfuit  of  hl9  leifure  hours  than  his  piinci- 
pal  employment  $ and  indeed  it  continued  to  be  fo  the 
grcaieft  part  of  his  life,  for  about  the  year  1 762  he  was 
appointed  agent  to  the  right  honourable  the  earl  Fite* 
william,  and  refigoed  that  employment  only  tvro  ycatt 
before  hii  death.  Had  it  bWn  otherwife,  it  feems 
highly  probable  he  would  have  extended  his  refearchea 
in  the  mathematics,  to  which  he  waa  moll  etuhurialli- 
cally  devoted,  much  farther  than  any  other  perfon  his 


tion  of  feries,  the  finding  of  fluents,  and  many  other 
points  >0  the  higher  parts  of  the  matbemattes.  About 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 7 ey,  or  the  beginning  of 
1 758,  he  publiihed  propofals  for  printing  by  fublcrip* 
tion  **  The  Refidual  Analyfis,  a new  branch  of  the  AJ- 
gebriic  art  and  in  1758  he  publiihed  a fmall  trad 
in  quarto,  intitled  **  A Difeourfe  on  the  Refidual 
Analyfis,"  in  which  he  rtfolved  a variety  of  problems, 
to  which  the  method  of  fluxions  bad  been  ufually 
applied' by  a mode  of  rrafoniug  entirely  new  $ com* 
pared  thofe  folutions  with  foUitions  of  the  fame  pro* 


Ihowed  that  the  folutioos  by  his  new  method  were,  in 
general,  more  natural  and  elegant  than  the  fluxiooary 
ones. 

In  the  51ft  voluose  of  the  PhilofophicslTranfadioBa 
for  the  year  1760,  he  g«ve  **  A new  method  of  com- 


by  the  allies,  in  July  1695,  when  20,000  men  were  puting  the  fums  of  a great  number  of  infinite  feries.’^ 
hilled.  It  is  fc-ated  un  the  river  Beck,  in  £.  L«ong.  5.  5.  I'his  paper  was  alfo  prefented  lo  the  foclety  by  his  in* 
N.  Lat.  5a.  45.  geoious  friend  the  late  Mr  Thomas  bimpfon.  In 

LANDEN  (John,  F.  R.  S.)  an  eminent  mathe*  1764,  he  publiihed  the  firfi  book  of**  The  Refidual 
maiician,  was  born  at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough  in  Analyfis,"  in  a 410  volume  of  218  pages,  with  fcreral 
Nonhamptonfhire,  in  January  1719.  He  became  very  copperplates.  In  this  tretiife,  befidet  explaining 


the  principles  which  his  new  analyfis  was  founded 
on,  he  applied  it  to  drawing  tangents  and  finding  the 
properties  of  cutre-linet}  to  deferibing  their  involutes 
and  evoltttcs,  finding  the  radius  of  curvatuic,  their 
greatefi  and  Icafi  oidinitcs,  and-  points  of  contrary 
fluxurc ; to  the  determination  of  their  ciifps,  and  the 
drawing  of  afTymptocei : and  he  propoled  m a fecond 
book  to  extend  the  application  of  this  new  analyfis  to 
^rtat  variety  of  mechanical  and  phyfical  fubiedU. 
Tnc  papers  which  were  to  have  formed  this  book  lay 


It  has  been  frequently  obfcived,  that  the  hiftorics  of  long  by  him  1 but  he  never  found  leifnre  to  put  then 
literary  men  confitt  chiefly  of  an  Kiftory  of  their  wri*  in  oitkr  for  the  prefs. 

lings,  and  the  obfervation  waa  never  more  fully  verified  On  the  i6tb  of  January  1766,  Mr  Landen  waa 
than  it  will  be  in  this  article  conceming  Mr  Landen-  ^Aed  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  admitted 
In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Phtlofophical  Tranfa^ona  on  the  24th  of  April  foUowiog.  In  the  58th  volume 
for  the  year  1754,  Mr  LaudeoMve  **  An  invefUgation  of  the  ^tlofophical  Tranfaftions  for  the  year  1768, 
of  fome  theorems  which  fuggeft  feveral  very  remark*  he  gave  a **  Spedmen  of  a new  method  of  comparing 
able  properties  of  the  circle,  and,  are  at  the  fame  time  curvUineal  areas  t by  means  of  which  many  areu  did 
of  confidermble  ufe  in  refolving  fraflioat,  the  deuomi*  not  appear  to  be  comparable  by  any  other  method  t" 
natort  of  which  are  certain  multinomicils  into  more  n circumftance  of  no  fmall  importance  in  that  part  of 
fimple  ones,  and  by  that  means  faciliute  the  compu*  natnral  philofophy  which  relates  to  the  dofirine  of 
tation  of  fluents."  Thia  iogenioua  paper  was  handed  motion.  In  the  6cth  volume  of  the  fame  work  for 
to  ikc  Society  1^  that  eminent  mathematician  the  late  the  year  1770,  he  gave  **  Some  new  theorems  for 
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computing  tht  whole  arcti  of  curve  Hncii  where  the 
- ’ ordinates  are  exprtfled  by  fraAions  of  a ctrtain  form,*' 

in  a mure  concife  and  defiant  ir.oiincr  than  had  been 
done  by  Cocea,  De  Moivre,  and  others  who  liad  con* 
fidercd  the  fuhjt^  before  Idm.  In  the  6iil  volume 
fur  1771,  he  has  inredigated  fcvcral  new  and  utefid 
theorems  for  computing  certain  dvients*  which  are  af* 
fignable  by  arcs  of  the  conic  fedtona.  This  fubjtd 
had  been  contWiered  before  both  by  Mr  Maciamin 
and  Mr  D'Alembert  % but  fume  of  the  theorems 
which  were  given  by  thefc  celebrated  mathematicians, 
being  in  part  cxpreiTcd  by  the  difference  l>ct«reen  an 
arc  of  an  hyperbola  and  its  tangent,  and  that  dif* 
ference  being  not  directly  atuinabic  when  the  arc 
and  its  tangent  both  become  inhuite,  as  they  will  do 
wheo  the  whole  fluid  it  wanted,  although  fuch  fluent 
be  finite  ; thefe  thcoremi  therefore  fail  in  tltufe  cafes, 
and  the  computation  becomea  impracticable  without 
farther  help.  This  deft^  Mr  Landeii  has  removed 
by  alTigning  the  /imii  of  the  diifcreucc  between  the  hy* 
perbolic  arc  and  its  tangent,  while  the  point  of  con* 
taA  it  fuppufed  to  be  removed  to  an  infinite  dillance 
from  the  vertex  of  the  curve.  Atul  he  concludes  the 
paper  with  a curious  and  remarkable  property  relating 
to  pendulous  bodies,  which  is  deducible  from  thole 
theorems.  In  the  fame  yeas  he  publifhed,  '*  Animad* 
vctfions  on  Dr  Stewart’s  compulation  of  the  fun's 
dillance  from  the'earth." 

in  the  65th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Traafsr. 
tions  for  1775,  he  gave  the  invclligation  of  a general 
theorem,  which  he  had  promlfcd  in  1771,  for  finding 
tire  length  of  any-atc  of  a conic  hyperbola  by  means  of 
two  elliptic  arcs  i and  obferves,  that  by  the  theorems 
there  inveftigaled,  both  the  elaflic  curve  and  the  curve 
of  equable  recefs  from  a given  point,  may  be  con* 
ftruded  in  thofe  cafes  where  Mr  Maclaurin’s  elegant 
ptvthod  fails.  lu  the  67th  volume  fur  I777»  he  gave 
“ A new  theory  of  the  motion  of  bodies  revolving 
about  an  axis  iu  free  fpacc,  when  that  motion  i»  dlf- 
turbed  by  foroe  extraneous  force,  eifber  pctcufirve  or 
accelerative."  At  this  time  he  did  not  know  that  the 
fubjed  bad  been  handled  by  any  perfon  before  him  ; 
aerd  he  conOdered  only  the  motion  oft  fphere’s  fphe* 
roid  and  cylinder.  The  publication  of  this  p^er, 
however,  was  the  caufe  of  iiis  being  told,  that  the  doc. 
trine  of  rotatory  motion  had  been  confidercd  by  M, 
D'Alembert  a and  purcbaflng  that  author's  OpvfiuUt 
he  there  learned  that  M.  D’Alembert 
was  not  the  only  one  who  had  conlidered  the  matter 
before  him  ; for  M.  D'Alembert  there  fpeaks  of  fame 
natbematician,  though  he  doea  not  mention  his  name, 
who,  after  reading  what  had  been  written  on  the  fub* 
jed,  doubted  whether  there  be  aay  folid  whatever, 
befide  the  fphere,  in  which  any  line,  palfiog  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  will  be  a permanent  axis  of  rou* 
tioiK  In  confcqucnce  of  thia,  Mr  Landea  took  up 
the  fubjed  1 though  he  did  not  then  give  a 
folution  to  the  general  problem,  viz.  **  To  determine 
the  motions  of  a body  of  any  form  whatever,  revolving 
without  reftraint  about  any  axis  paIBng  through  its 
. centre  of  gravity,"  he  fully  removed  every  doubt  of 
the  kind  which  had  been  ftarted  by  the  perfon  alluded 
to  by  M.  D’Alembert,  and  point^out  feveral  bodiea, 
which,  under  certain  dimeations,  have  that  rcmakable 
property.  This  paper  is  given,  Among  many  others 


equally  curious,  in  a vclume  of  Memoirs  which  he  pub-  LsaJsa. 
liihcd  in  the  year  1 78a  But  what  renden  that  ro*  ' 's*— 

lume  vet  more  valuable,  is  a very  cxlenGve  appendix, 
conuiniag  **  ThcuTcms  for  the  calcubtion  of  fluents." 

The  tables  wliich  contain  thefc  theorems  arc  more 
TOmplctc  and  exUDlWe  than  any  which  are  to  be  found 
in  .v>y  otlanr  author,  ami  are  chiefly  of  his  own  invedi* 
gating  ! being  fuch  as  had  occurred  to  him  in  the 
couric  of  a long  and  clofe  application  to  inathcmaiictl 
lludies  in  almoil  evny  branch  of  thofe  feienres.  In 
1781,  178a,  and  1783,  he  publilhcj  three  little  trafts 
on  the  fummation  of  converging  feries,  in  which  he  cx* 
plained  and  (howtd  the  extent  of  fome  theorems  which 
had  been  given  for  that  purpofc  by  M.  de  Moivre, 

’Mr  Sterling,  and  his  old  friend  Thomas  Simpfoq,  in 
anlwet  to  fomc  things  which  he  thought  had  been 
wiiiten  to  the  difparsgcmtnt  of  thofe  excellent  ma- 
thematicians. It  was  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  Mr 
Landeo  did  not  Ihow  left  maihcmalicsl  flcill  in  explain- 
ing and  illuftraiiug  thefe  tlicorci^  than  he  has  done 
in  bis  writings  00  original  fubjcAs ; and  that  the  au- 
thora  of  them  were  as  little  aware  of  tlie  extent  of  their 
own  theorems  as  the  red  of  the  world  were  before 
Mr  Danden's  ingenuity  made  it  obvious  to  all. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 78s,  Mr  Landcn 
had  made  fuch  impr..*vements  in  his  theory  of  rotatory 
motion,  as  enabled  him,  he  thought,  to  give  a folutton 
of  the  general  problem  fpccificd  abovc{  but  finding  the 
refuli  of  it  to  differ  very,  materially  from  the  refult  ol‘ 
the  folution  which  had  been  given  of  it  by  M.  D'A- 
lembert, and  being  not  able  to  fee  clearly  where  that 
gentleman  had  erred,  he  did  not  venture  to  make  his 
own  folution  public.  In  the  courfe  of  that  year,  ha* 
ring  procured  the  Memoiff  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
*7f7t  which  contain  M.  Killer's  folution  of  the  pro- 
blem, he  found  that  this  gentitman’s  folution  gave  tlie 
fame  refult  as  had  been  deduced  by  M.  D’Alembert  { 
but  the  pcrfpicuity  of  M.  Euler's  manner  of  writing 
enabled  him  to  dilcovcr  where  he  had  erred,  which 
the  obfcuriiy  of  the  other  did  not  do.  The  agreement, 
however,  of  two  writers  of  fuch  cffabliihcd  rtpuiaiioii 
as  M.  Euler  and  M,  D’Alembert  made  him  long  du- 
bious of  the  truth  of  his  own  folution,  and  induced 
him  to  rcvifclhc  procefs  again  and  again  With  the  ut- 
moll  circurofpetlion  ; and  being  every  time  more  con- 
vinced that  his  own  rohitluo  was  right  and  theirs 
wrong,  he  at  length  gave  it  to  the  public  in  the  yjtb 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfactioos  for  1785. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  the^fubje A,  joined  to  the 
concife  manner  in  which  MrDaadeu  had  been  obliged- 
to  give  his  folution  in  order  to  Confine  it  within  pro- 
per limiu  for  the  TranfaAions,  rendered  it  too  difftcoli, 
or  at  leaff  too  laborious,  a piece  of  bufinefa  for  molt 
mathematicians  to  read  it;  and  this  circumftaoce,  join- 
ed to  the  eflabliibcd  reputation  of  Euler,  induced  many 
to  think  that  his  folution  was  right  and  Mr  X-aodeo's 
wrong  f and  there  did  not  want  attempts  to  prove  it. 

But  Dotwiihaaoding  thefe  attempts  were  manifeftly 
wioug,  and  that  every  one  who  perufed  them  law  it, 
they  convinced  Mr  L^en  tUt  there  was  a neceffity 
lor  giving  his  folutioo  at  greater  length,  in  order  to 
render  it  mure  generally  uadertlood.  About  this  time 
alfo  be  met  by  chance  with  the  late  P.  Frifi's  Co/rf^ 
grapint  tt  Mathe^'Hicd  { in  the  fecund  part  of 

which  there  is  a f.duiiou  of  this  problem,  agreeing  in 
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LabdfO  the  refiilt  with  thofe  of  M.  Euler  and  D’Alembert, 

. which  it  not  furprifinp^,  at  P.  Fri5  cmployt  ihc  fame 
principle  that  they  did.  Here  Mr  Landcii  learard 
that  M.  Euler  had  rcvlfid  the  folution  which  he  had 
given  forraeily  in  the  Uerlin  Mcmoirt,  and  given  it 
another  form  and  at  greater  length  in  a volume  pub- 
hlhcd  at  Gryphifwell  in  1765,  intilled,  7’^ror/a  i'l.'Ww 
ecrponm  fol'ulorum  ftu  rigidoram.  Having  therefore 
procured  ihU  book,  Mr  Landrn  found  the  fame  prin- 
ciplet  employed  in  11,  and  of  courfe  the  fame  cooclufion 
refuUing  fiom  them  that  he  had  found  in  M.  Eulcr’a 
former  folution  of  the  problems  t but  aa  the  rcafoning 
was  given  at  greater  length,  he  was  enabled  to  fee 
more  ditlindly  how  M.  Euler  had  been  led  into  the 
tnilUkc,  and  to  fet  that  rniHake  in  a (Ironger  point  of 
view.  As  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of 
exphining  his  i-icas  on  the  fubjr^k  more  fully,  fo  he 
now  found  U neceflrary  to  lofe  no  time  in  fetting  about 
it.  He  had  for  fcveral  years  been  fevercly  alHickcd 
with  the  done  in  the  bidder,  and  towatd  the  latter 
part  of  bis  life  to  fiich  a degree  at  to  be  confined  to  his 
bed  for  more  than  a month  at  a time:  yet  even  this 
dreadful  diforder  did  not  abate  hts  ardour  for  mathe* 
inaticdl  dudies;  for  the  fccond  volume  of  his  Memoirs, 
juii  now  publifhtd,  was  written  and  revifed  during  the 
intervals  of  bis  diforder.  This  volume,  bedde  a fotu* 
lion  of  the  general  problem  concerning  rotatory  mo- 
tion, contains  the  rcfulutioti  of  the  problem  concerning 
tlie  motion  of  a top  { an  invcdigatiun  of  the  motion  of 
the  equinoxes,  in  which  Mr  Landen  hat  drtl  of  anj 
one  pointed  out  the  caufe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  mi- 
Hake  in  l>it  folution  of  this  celebrated  problem ; and 
fome  other  papers  of  considerable  importance.  He 
jud  lived  to  tec  this  work  finidicd,  and  received  a copy 
of  it  the  day  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
75th  of  January  1790,  at  Milton,  near  Pcteiborough, 
in  the  7 til  year  of  his  age. 

LANDERNE.\U»  a town  of  France,  i«  Lower 
Pretagne,  feated  on  the  river  Elboro,  20  miles  ead  of 
iUcli.  In  an  Inn  here  is  a well  which  ebbs  and  flows 
like  the  fra,  but  at  contrary  time*.  £.  Long.  4.  13. 

• N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

LANDGRAV^E  (formed  of  the  German  laml 
**  earth,"  mild  or  grave t judge"  or count"  )j 
a name  formerly  givru  to  thofe  who  executed  judice 
to  behalf  of  the  emperors,  with  regard  to  the  internal 
policy  of  the  country.  I'lic  title  docs  not  feem  to 
have  been  ufed  before  the  1 ith  centuiy.  Thefe  judges 
were  hrd  appointed  within  a certain  dlllri^  01  Ger- 
many : in  procefs  of  time  the  title  became  hereditary, 
and  thefe  judges  affumed  tiic  fovcrcignty  of  the  fcvcral 
titUri^s  or  countries  over  which  they  prefided.  Land- 
grave is  DOW  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  thofe  fo- 
verei^n  princes  of  the  empire  who  poiTcfs  hy  inheritance 
certain  ellatcs  called  latuigravairtt  and  of  which  they 
rtccivc  the  iiivcflilurc  of  the  emperor.  There  arc  four 
princes  who  have  this  title,  viz,  thofe  of  Thuringia, 
Hcffia,  Alface,  and  Leuchtenberg.  There  arc  alfo 
other  landgraves  who  arc  not  princes  but  counts  of  the 
empire.  See  Coukt. 

LANDGRAVIATE,  or  LANOoaavATF,  the  of- 
fice, authority,  jurlldidion,  or  territory,  of  a land- 
grave. 

LANDGUARD-Foar  feems  to  belong  to  Suffolk, 
but  is  in  the  limits  of  Efles,  and  bai  a fine  profpe^  of 


the  coafts  of  both  counties.  It  was  creAed,  and  is  l-andiifsrn 
maintained,  for  the  defence  of  the  port  of  Harwich  ^ t 
over  Agalnil  it  j for  it  commands  the  entry  of  it  from 
the  fea  up  the  Manlng-tree  water,  and  will  reach  any  ^ 

(hip  that  goes  in  or  out.  It  is  placed  on  a point  of 
land  fo  furrounded  with  the  fea  at  high-water,  that  it 
looks  like  a little  ifland  at  lead  one  mile  from  tlie  fhorc. 

The  making  its  foundation  folid  enough  fur  fo  good  a 
fortification  cod  many  years  labour  and  a prodigious 
expence.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
when  it  was  a much  more  confiderable  foriificatiOQ 
than  now,  having  four  bafiions  mounted  with  60  very 
guQB*  particularly  thofe  on  the  royal  batlioii, 
which  would  throw  a aS  pound  ball  over  Harwrich. 

Here  is  a fmall  ^arrifon,  with  a governor,  and  a plat- 
form of  guns.  This  fort  is  refitted  and  greatly  en- 
larged for  the  conveniency  of  the  officers  of  ordnance, 
engineers,  and  matrolTes;  and  a barrack  built  for  the 
foldicrs. 

LANDISFARN,  or  Limdcsfaan.  See  /foar- 

LANDRECY,  a town  of  the  French  Netherlands 
in  llainault,  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  now  very  wcE  fortified.  It  was  be- 
fieged  by  Prince  Eugene  in  lyta,  but  to  nopurpufe. 

It  IS  feated  on  a plain  on  the  river  Sambre,  in  E.  Long. 

3.  47.  N.  I^t.  50.  4. 

LANDSCAPE,  in  painting,  the  view  or  prufpcA 
of  a country  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  wil)  reach. 

See  PsiNTiMG,  It.  and  22. ; and  Dbawing,  Se^. 

10. 

LANDSCROON,  a fca-port  town  of  Sweden,  in 
South- Gothland,  and  territory  of  Schonen,  feated  on 
the  Baltic  Sea,  wnthin  the  Sound,  22  miles  north  of 
Copenhagen.  E.  Long.  14.  20  N.  Lit.  55.  42. 

LANOSDOWN,  a place  in  Sumerfctfhirc,  near 
Bath,  with  a fair  on  Odober  loih  for  cattle  and 
cbeefe. 

LANDSHUT,  a (Irong  town  of  Germany  in 
I.ower  Bavarilf  with  a firung  cadle  on  an  adjacent 
hill.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  ifer,  in  E.  Long.  1.15. 

K.  Lat.  48.  23.  There  is  another  fmall  town  of  the 
fame  name  in  Silefia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  SchwcidiiiiA, 
feated  on  the  river  Zieder,  which  falls  into  the  Bauber; 
ano  there  Is  alfo  another  in  Moravia,  feated  on  the 
river  M )rave,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary  and  Aullria. 

LANDSKIP.  See  Landscafi.  ^ 

L.ANKKKSHIRE,  a county  of  Scotland,  called 
alfo  Clydtfdede^  from  the  river  Clyde,  by  which  it  is 
watered.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Dumbarton  ; on  the  eall  by  Stirling,  Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Peebles,  (hires;  on  the  fouth  by  Dum- 
fries; and  on  the  welt  by  Ayr  and  Renfrew  (hirer. 

Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  40  miles,  from 
call  to  weft  36.— The  river  Clyde,  dclcending  from  /)#- 

the  fouthern  part  of  this  county,  divides  it  into  two  IS 

almoR  equal  paits;  and  after  a courfe  of  about 
miles,  meets  the  tide  a liillc  below  Glafgow:  (ice 
Glasgow).  Proceeding  up  the  river  from  GUfgow, 
the  country  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Buthvvc!! 
calllc,  now  in  rulos,  (lands  on  an  eminence  which  over- 
looks the  Clyde.  Some  of  its  walls  are  (Ull  itmainin^, 
which  meafure  15  feet  in  thicknefs  and  60  feet  iq 
height.  This  vafi  fabric  was  once  the  abode  of  a man 
the  mod  Dolorioaily  marked  of  aoy  in  the  anoals  of 

Scot- 
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Scotland  for  the  audacity  and  fplendor  of  hli  crimes,  ance  of  the  country  round.  Neither  treCi  nor  (hrubi  L\nkrk- 
Between  ihl*  caAlc  and  the  priory  of  Blanlyre  on  the  nor  rerdure,  norpiAurefque  rock,  appear  to  amufe  the 
" ' oppofltc  fide  of  the  Clyde,  there  it  faid  to  have  been  eye.  The  fpcAator  mutt  plunge  into  the  bowcU  of 
in  ancient  times  a fubterraneoui  pattage  under  the  ri-  thefe  mountains  for  entcrlaioment.*’  The  veins  of  lead 
ver.  A little  above  ttands  Bothwell-brtdge,  noted  for  lie  roolUy  north  and  fouth;  and  their  thickntfi,  which  ■ 
the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  by  the  duxe  of  Mon-  feldoot  exceeds  40  feet,  varies  greatly  in  different  parts, 
mouth  in  1679. -—Eatt  from  Bothwellcattle,  in  an  clc<  Some  have  been  found  filed  with'ore  within  two  fa-  ^ 
vated  iliuation,  ttands  the  Kirk  of  Shot*,  amid  a wild  tioms  of  the  furfact ; others  fink  to  the  depth  of  90 
and  barren  country.  This  dreary  watte  is  covered  fathoms.  The  carl  of  Hopeton,  the  proprietor,  has 
with  h^ath ; and  though  a high  Htuation,  ia  fat,  and  in  his  pufrefTion  a fulid  mafs  of  lead  ore  from  thefe 
very  marfhy  in  many  places.  It  is  chiefly  employed  mines  weighing  five  tons.  His  lordihip  has  alfo,  it  ia 
as  tticep-walks } and  notwithttanding  the  vicinity  of  faid,  a piece  of  native  gold  that  wilgiia  two  ounces, 

coal  and  lime,  firms  fcarce  capable  of  cultivation.'  which  was  found  here.  The  lead  fmelted  at  this  place 

*I*hi5  want  is,  however,  compenfated  by  the  abundance  is  all  finl  to  Eeith,  where  it  has  the  privilege  of  being 
of  iroD-ttonc  and  coal,  which  are  here  brought  togc-  exported  free  of  duly.  'Tlic  fcanty  patture  afforded 

ther  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Nor  is  this  adv.intage  by  this  barren  region  feeds  fomc  ihcep  and  cattle  i 

canfined  to  the  banen  trafi  In  the  north-catt  corner  but  ihofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  fotne- 
of  the  fiiirr.  The  whole  county  ahnuiids  with  thefe  times  perifh  by  drinking  of  the  water  in  which  the 


valuable  minerals ; and  two  iron  works  are  err^ed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  one  a little  abi)ve  Glafgow 
and  another  at  Clcland  near  Hamilton.  But  the  motl 
confiderablc  work  of  this  kind  in  the  county  is  that  of 
Clcngh,  a few  miles  fouth  eatt  from  the  Kiik  of  Shots. 
A village  is  here  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
workmen.  It  is  called  HWontt^n  from  the  name  of 
the  proprietots.^The  fmall  borough- of  Lancrk  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  on  the  north-call  fide  of 
the  Clyde,  commanding  a fine  profpeft  over  the  river. 
In  this  neighbouihood  are  fome  of  the  greatett  cotton 
manufaflories  in  Scotland.  The  Cl}dc  near  this  place 
tuns  for  feveral  miles  between  high  rocks  covered  with 
wood  ; and  to  its  courfe  exhibits  many  attonilhing  ca- 
taradls : (fee  the  article  Clyde). — From  Lanerk,  paf- 
frng  the  village  of  Carttairs,  a few  miles  to  the  call 
we  meet  the  fmall  town  of  Camwath.  In  this  neigh- 
bouihood,  and  along  the  Clyde  to  the  fouth  eatt, 
there  is  muih  (cultivation  and  rich  patture.— ~To  the 
fouth  of  Carnwath  is  the  towi\of  Biggar  ; where  is 
iVen  the  ruin  of  a collegiate  church  founded  in  1545. 
— 'I'be  lands  about  the  villages  of  Coulter  and  Lam- 
tnington  are  fertile  ; but  farther  up  the  Clyde  we  meet 
with  nothing  but  (hcep-walks  and  pafturc-grounds  in 
tracing  it  to  its  fource. 

In  the  fouthem  part  of  the  (hire,  generally  called 
Clydcfdalc,  the  countiv  is  not  lefs  wild.  Among  the 
mcuntsir.s  here,  or  tstiirr  in  a hollow  nrar  their  fum- 
mit,  we  meet  with  the  village  of  Leadhills,  by  fome 
faid  to  be  ibe  highett  human  habitation  in  ilie  Ifiand 
of  Great  Britain.  Here,  however,  refide  many  hun- 
dreds of  miners  with  their  families.  Thefe  miners, 
though  in  a great  meafure  excluded  from  fociety  by 
their  fituation,  yet  not  only  find  means  to  procure  a 
comfoitablc  fubfittence,  but  alfo  pay  more  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  than  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen fituated  feemingiy  in  more  favourable  circum- 
ttanccs  foi  the  atuinmcDt  of  knowledge.  As  an  evi. 
dence  of  this,  they  are  very  intelligent,  and  have  pro- 
vided a circulating  hbiary  for  the  inttrudlion  and  a- 
mufcmenl  of  the  little  community  belonging  to  the 
village.— Amid  thefe  mountains  particles  of  gold  have 
fometimes  been  found  wattied  do«  n by  the  rains  and 
ftreams  of  water  t but  this  defert  tra^  is  chiefly  va- 
luable for  producing  metals  of  inferior  worth.  **  No« 
thing  (fays  Mr  Pennant)  can  equal  the  gloomy  appear- 


lead  ore  has  bean  wattted:  for  the  lead-ore  communi* 
cates  a deleterious  quality  to  the  water,  though  that 
liquid  acquires  no  hurtful  taint  from  remaining  in  ha- 
den  pipes  or  citterns.  North  from  this  mountainous 
region  lies  Crawfordmuir. 

About  nine  miles  north  of  Lcadhltli,  on  the  call 
fide  of  the  fmall  river  Douglas,  which  falls  into  the 
Clyde  a few  miles  below,  (lands  Douglas  cattle,  for 
^ many  ages  the  rcltdence  of  the  fecond  family  in  Scot- 
land. A modern  building  has  been  ereded  on  the 
fame  fite,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  cattle.  Near  it 
ttands  the  town  of  Douglas.  A few  miles  to  the 
north-eatt  is  Tinto,  a remarkable  conic  mountain, 
round  the  bafe  of  which  the  Clyde  makes  a noble 
fwtep.  Wettward,  beyond  Douglas,  the  fmall  river 
Netham  defeends  into  the  Clyde  through  the  populous 
parifli  of  Lifmahago. — Hamilton  houfe,  the  feat  of 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  (lands  in  a plain  between  the 
rivers  Clyde  and  Avon.  It  is  a magnificent  ttru^ure, 
furrounded  by  many  venerable  oaks.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  town  of  Hamilton,  which  contains  many  iiand- 
fome  houfes:  (fee  Hamilton).  Here  are  feen  the 
ruins  of  a collegiate  church,  founded  In  14^1.  At  a 
little  dittance  from  Hamilton-houfe  an  elegant  ap- 
pendage to  it  called  Cbaulberaultt  the  name  of  the 
ancient  pofTelTions  held  by  the  family  in  France,  riu's 
building  is  feated  on  the  river  Avon,  and  is  furround- 
ed  by  woods  and  deep  dells,  and  every  rural  beauty 
that  can  produce  a plcafing  cttc61  on  the  imagination. 
—On  the  well  of  Hamilton  is  the  little  town  of  KiU 
bride  ; and  to  the  fouth  that  of  Sttathavon,  furround- 
ed by  the  fertile  traA  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
in  our  way  from  Hamilton  to  Ctafgow  we  meet  w’ith 
the  ancient  borough  of  Rutberglcii,  inhabited  cKiovIy 
by  weavers  and  other  manufadurers : and  the  village 
of  Govan  (lands  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river  on  the 
road  from  Glafgow  to  Renfrew. 

LANES  BO  ROUGH,  a town  of  Ireland,  fituated 
in  the  county  of  Longford  and  province  of  Leintter. 
It  ia  a borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ; patronage  In  the  Dillon  family,  This  place  is 
lituated  on  the  river  Shannon,  62  miles  from  Dublin; 
and  has  abanack  for  a troop  cf  horfe.  7'here  is  a 
yearly  fair  here  in  February.  The  town  gave  title  of 
v^oviiT  to  the  family  of  Lane,  and  now  gives  title  of 
tarl  to  that  of  Butler.  There  U a bridge  over  the 
6 Shaonoo 
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J.MkfruK  Shannon  at  Lanefbomu^h  into  the  eountj  Hofcom*  which  aboundi  with  irai^'nation  and  humour,  though  t>MpfaA4 
1 aneci»ii€i  ^***  53*  4°*  * ^“8-  drefTcJ  ta  great  dUadranUgc  in  very  uncouth  vcrlifica- 

. ’ ^ LANFKANC,  an  Itihtn,  born  at  Pavia,  became  tinn  and  obfolete  language.  It  it  written  without 

arcVJbithop  of  Canterbury  in  1070.  He  difputed  a*  rhyme,  an  ornament  which  the  poet  baa  endeavoured 
gainll  Bcrcngarius  tn  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  to  fuppb'  by  making  every  verfe  begin  with  the  fame 
J059,  and  wrote  againft  him  concerning  the  real  pre*  letter.  l)r  Hickea  obfcrt'ci,  that  tbia  kind  of  allile- 
. fence  in  the  cuebarift.  He  bad  ovltcr  difputev,  raiivc  vcrblication  waa  adopted  by  Langeland  from  the 
and  died  in  10B9.  prat^ice  of  the  Saxoa  poett,  and  that  thefe  vifiona 

X.AMraANC  (John),  aiieminent  Italian  hit)ory-paint>  bound  with  baxonifmi : he  (lylea  \um  celeUrrimui  il/t 
cr,  born  at  Parma  in  1581.  He  waa  hrft  the  difdple  /aiirogra^us,  morym  viaJex  arernmujf  dec.  Chaucer 
of  Augufitn  Caracci  t and,  after  hia  death,  of  Hanoi*  and  Spencer  have  attempted  imitatioru  of  hta  vihona, 
bal,  whofe  taAe  in  defigtt  and  colouring  he  fo  happily  and  the  learned  Sdden  mentions  him  with  honour, 
attained,  that  he  waa  iutruAed  to  execute  fome  of  hia  Lamgelavo,  an  iOand  of  Denmark  in  the  Bahic 
dcCigni  in  the  Faincnan  palace  at  Rome.  Thefe  be  Tea,-  in  the  flrait  called  the  grMt  dvZr,  aad  between 
flaiined  in  fo  maftcrly  a manner,  that  the  difference  ia  Zealand,  Saland,  and  Fyonia.  It  producea  plenty  of 
imperceptible  to  this  day  between  hia  work  and  that  com,  and  the  principal  town  U Rutcoping.  £.  Long, 
of  hia  cnaAer.  Hia  geaiua  dircfled  him  to  grand  com*  1 1.  10.  N.  Lat.  5^.  o. 

podtioni,  which  he  had  a peculiar  facility  iu  defigning  LANGEl'Z,  a town  of  France  in  Tounine,  noted 
and  in  painting  either  in  frrfco  or  in  oil  t he  did  in*  for  ita  excellent  melons.  It  ia  feated  on  the  river  L*oire» 
deed  afpire  to  the  grace  of  Correggio,  but  could  oe*  in  £.  Long.  o.  33.  N.  Lat.  4.2.  20. 
ver  arrive  at  hia  excellence;  hia  greateff  power  being  LANGHOKNE  (John),  1).  D.  waa  born  at 
maoifefted  in  compontion  and  torc-lhoricning.  He  Klrkby-Slephen  in  WeffmorcUml.  Hia  father  waa 
waa  dcBcicnt  in  corTC<^nefa  ami  cxprefiion ; and  hit  the  reverend  Jofeph  Langhorne  of  WinAon,  who  died 
colouring,  though  ibmettmea  admirable,  waa  frequent*  when  hit  fon  was  young.  After  entering  into  holy 


ly  too  dark.  By  order  of  Pope  Urban  VI 1 1,  he  paint 
cd  in  St  Peter*!  church  at  Rome  the  rrprerentatiuo  of 
that  faint  walking  on  the  water,  which  afforded  the 
pope  fo  much  faiisfa^ion  that  be  knighted  him.  Fie 
died  in  1 647. 

LANGBATNE  (Gerard),  D.  D.  a Iramed  Eng- 
lifh  writer,  waa  boro  in  i6c^.  He  waa  educated  at 


orders,  he  became  tutor  to  the  fona  of  Mr  Cracroft» 
a JLincolnihirc  gentleman,  mhofe  daughter  he  mar* 
ried.  'I'his  lady  iu  a ihort  time  died  : and  the  lola  of 
her  waa  very  pathetically  lamented  by  her  bufbaod  ia 
a monody ; and  by  another  gentleman,  Mr  Cart* 
wright,  in  a poem  intitlcd  '*  Confiantia.’*  Dr  Lang* 
home  held  the  living  of  Blagden  ia  Somerfctlhire  at 


QueenVeoUege,  Oxford;  and  became  keeper  of  the  the  time  of  hia  death,  which  bappeoed  April  t.  1779. 
archives  of  that  univcr£ty,  proved  of  hia  college,  and  He  was  the  author  of  fevcral  literary  produAioos ; 
doAor  of  divinity.  He  was  highly  edeemed  by  arch*  amongtt  others,  of  Poems  in  3 volt,  17^;  Sermons 
bilhop  Uiher,  Sdden,  and-  feveral  other  learned  men ; in  3 vqIs,  1773  ; Effudoos  of  Fancy,  3 voU;  Thco* 
and  died  in  1637*6.  He  pubtidied,  1.  An  edition  of  dofma  and  Conllantia,  3 vola;  Solyman  and  Almcnai 
Longinus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes.  3.  A re*  Frederick  and  Pharamond,  or  the  Confolationa  of  Hu* 
view  of  the  coTcnaiit ; and  other  works.  man  Life,  1769;  a Diffeitation  on  the  Eloquence  of 

Lavcbaini,  (Gerard),  an  eminent  writer,  the  (bn  the  Pulpit;  and  another  00  Keligtoua  Retirementf 
of  the  former,  was  bom  in  1656.  He  waa  put  ap*  and  he  was  editor  of  the  Worki  of  St  Evremond,  of 
prentice  to  Mr  Symonds,  bo^feller  in  St  Paul's  the  Poemi  of  CoUiaa,  and  foote  other  articles, 
church-yard  : but  waa  foon  after  oallcd  from  thence  LANGIONA,  a large,  rich,  and  ftrong  town  of 
by  hia  mother  upon  the  death  of  hia  eldeil  brother,  Ada,  capital  of  the  kingdom  uf  Laos,  with  a large 
and  by  her  entered  a gentleman*commoaer  of  Uuiver-  and  magnideent  pialace  where  the  king  reddea.  £• 
fity*collrge,  Oxford,  in  1672.  Here  he  run  out  a Long.  96.  45.  N-  Lat.  22.  36. 
good  part  of  his  rdate ; but  afterwarda  correded  hia  LANGOBARDI,  a people  of  Germany  dtuated 
manner  of  living,  and  fur  fome  years  lived  in  retire*  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  in  the  Marche  of 
meat  near  Oxford.  Duiiog  this  time  he  improved  Brandenburg,  whom  their  paucity  ennobled;  in  re* 
hia  tade  for  dramatic  poetry  ; and  at  firff  wrote  fome  gard  that  being  encompaffi^  by  many  and  powerful 
fmall  pieces  without  hia  name,  but  afterwarda  pub*  nations  they  preferved  tbemfelvcs,  not  fo  much  by  fub* 
lifbed  feveral  works  which  be  publicly  owned.  In  miflioti,  as  by  dint  of  arms  and  encountering  dangers, 
)6yo  he  was  elcAed  inferior  besdie  of  arts  in  the  (Tacitus). 

iinirrrdiy  of  Oxford ; and,  in  January  following,  was  LANGPORT,  in  Somcrfetfhlre,  132  miles  from 
chofen  fuperior  iK-adle  of  law,  but  died  foon  after  in  London,  ta  a well  frequented  town  00  the  Parrot,  be* 
1693.  He  wrute,  1.  The  hunter,  a difeourfe  on  tweco  Bridgewater  and  Crewkem.  it  feot  membera 
horleminihip.  2.  A new  catalogue  of  Eogliih  play«,  to  three  parliaments,  and  ia  governed  by  a portreeve 
with  their  bed  editions,  and  divers  remarks  on  the  and  a recorder.  Here  arc  ligbiera  conftsntly  fetch* 
onginab  of  mod  plays,  and  on  the  plagiaries  of  feve*  tng  coals,  &c.  from  Bridgewater;  and  it  ia  a Rage 
ml  authors.  3.  An  account  of  the  EngUlh  dramatic  for  the  Taunton  waggon,  which  drops  tbe  goods  here 
ports.  from  London  to  be  carried  farther  by  waur.  Lils 

I.ANGEI.AND  (Hobeit),  20  old  Eoglifh  poet  arc  taken  in  vaff  plenty  out  of  the  holes  of  (he  banks 
of  the  14th  cenUity,  and  one  of  the  fjrll  difclplcs  of  of  the  river  in  frofty  weather.  The  market  here  i»  on 
Wickliffe  (he  refoTtntr.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  bern  Saturday,  and  there  are  four  fairs  in  the  year, 
in  Sliropfliirc,  but  we  have  no  account  of  his  family.  LANGREL*snot,  at  fea,  that  conbffing  of  two 
He  wrote  The  ^taut  of  Pune  Pkwwian  t a piece  bars  of  iron  joined  by  a chain  or  (hackle,  and  hav'ng 
174.  4 kai£ 
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luytt  half  t btU  of  iroD  filed  os  each  cod  1 by  meaoe  of 
which  apptritai  It  doci  great  execution  among  the 

Lipgu«gt.l^pg^yi,  rijfjjing. 

“ LANG  RES,  an  ancient  and  confidrrable  town  of 
France  in  Champagne,  with  a biihop’a  fee.  The  cut> 
kr}'-wares  made  here  are  In  high  efieem.  It  li  frated 
on  a mountain  near  the  rircr  Mearne,  In  L.  Long. 
4 24.  N.  Lat.  47.  5*-  , . „ 

LANGTON  (Stephen),  waaborn  in  England,  but 
educated  at  Paris  and  was  greatly  cdccmcd  for  his 
learning  by  the  king  and  nobihty  of  France.  He  wai 
chanceiiur  of  Paris,  a cardinal  of  Home,  and  in  the 
reign  of  king  John  was  made  archbtlhop  of  Canter* 
bury  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  oppofitlon  both  to  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  and  to  the  king.  J.angton  was 
one  of  the  moll  illufiriuus  men  of  his  age  for  learning ; 
and  continued  archbifhop  S2  years,  dying  In  1228. 
A catalogue  of  his  books  is  given  by  Bale  and  Tanner. 
LANGUAGE,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word, 
Dc^ion.  the  expreflion  of  our  ideas  and  ihcir  various 

relations  by  certain  articulate  founds,  which  are  ufed 
' as  the  figns  of  thofe  ideas  and  relations.  By  articulate 
founds  arc  meant  thofe  modulations  of  fimple  voice,  or 
of  found  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed 
by  means  of  the  mouth  and  it^  feveral  organs,— the 
teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  palate.  In  a more 
general  fenfe  the  word  language  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
denote  all  founds  by  which  animals  of  any  kind  exprefs 
their  particular  feelings  and  impulTea  In  a manner  that 
is  intelligible  to  their  own  fpccics. 

Nature  has  endowed  every  animal  with  powers  fuf* 
ficient  to  make  known  all  thofe  of  its  fenfations  and 


laughing,  firglng,  groaning,  fereaming,  and  other  Lacirnsgv. 
natural  and  audible  exprrffions  of  appetite  and  paiGoo. 

— ■ ■ Another  difference  between  the  language  of  men 
and  the  voices  of  brute  animals  confifis  in  articulstion, 
by  which  the  former  may  be  refolvcd  into  diilind  tie- 
mentary  founds  or  fyllables;  whereas  the  Istifr,  being 
for  the  mud  part  onarii:ulaied,  is  not  capable  of  fuch 
a refc'lulion.  Hence  Homer  and  Hefiod  characterize 
mar.  by  the  epithet  or  **  voice  dividing,**  as  de- 

noting s power  peculiar  to  the  humau  fpecici : for..!.. 
though  there  area  few  birdsf  which  uuer  founds  that*^  cae?oo 
may  be  divided  into  fyllabUs,  yi  t each  of  thefe  birds  Esft-  * 
utters  but  one  fuch  found,  which  feemi  to  be  employed  in<ita  bird 
rather  as  notes  of  natural  mufic  than  for  the  purpofe '*'*^*^*^ 
of  giving  information  to  others  ; for  when  the  bird  is*®** 
agitated,  it  utters  cries  which  are  very  different,  and  ^ 

have  no  articulation. A third  difference  between  Not 

tlic  language  of  men  and  the  figniHcant  cries  of  brute 

animals,  is,  that  the  former  is  from  art  and  the  lalter*®^^*^* 

from  nature.  Every  human  language  Islcarned  by  Imita* 

tion,  and  Is  Intelligible  only  to  thofe  who  either  inhabit 

the  country  where  it  is  vernacular,  or  have  been  taught 

it  by  a mailer  or  by  books  : but  the  voices  In  queftion 

are  not  learned  by  imitation ; and  being  wholly  inflinc* 

live,  they  are  intelligible  to  all  the  animals  of  that  fpeciei 

by  which  they  are  uttered,  though  brought  together 

from  the  moft  ditlant  countries  on  earth,  l^hat  a dog, 

which  had  never  heard  another  bark,  would  notwitli* 

llanding  bark  himfdf,  and  that  the  barkings  or  ydpa 

of  a Lapland  dog  would  be  inlliodtivcly  underfiood  by 

the  dogs  of  Spain,  Calabria,  or  any  other  country,  are 

fads  which  admit  not  of  doubt : but  there  is  no  rea* 


dcfires,  with  which  it  is  neceOary/for  the  prefervation 
of  the  individual  or  the  continuance  of  the  kind,  that 
others  of  the  fame  fpccics  (hould  be  acquainted.  For  this 
purpofc,  the  organs  of  all  vocal  animals  are  fo  formed,  as, 
upon  any  particular  tropulfc,  to  utter  founds,  of  which 
thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies  Infiindively  know  the  meaning. 
The  fummoni  of  the  hen  is  inilantly  obey  ed  by  the 
whole  brood  of  chickens  ; and  in  many  others  of  the 
irrational  tribes  a fimilar  mode  of  communication  may 
be  obferved  between  the  parents  and  the  offspring,  and 
between  one  animal  and  its  cuflomary  affociatc.  But 
it  is  not  among  animals  of  the  fame  fpccics  only  that 
* thefe  inftiiidive  founds  arc  mutually  underfiood.  It  is 
as  neceflary  for  animals  to  know  the  voices  of  their  e- 
fpcAs  dif*  ncmies  as  the  voices  of  their  friends  } and  the  roaring 
Cmnt  £rooiof  the  lion  It  a found  of  which,  previous  to  all  expe- 
Aetoftine- every  bcaft  of  the  foreft  is  naturally  afraid. 

^ Between  thefe  animal  voices  and  the  language  of  men 
tbcTC  is  however  very  little  analogy.  Human  lan- 
guage is  capable  of  cxprcHlng  ideas  and  notions,  which 
there  Is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  brutal  mind 
cannot  conceive.  **  Speech  (fays  Ariftoile)  is  made 
to  indicate  what  Is  expedient  and  what  inexpedient, 
and  in  confcqucncc  of  this  what  is  juft  and  unjuft.  It 
is  therefore  given  to  men  ; becaufe  it  Is  pccuhar  to 
them  that  of  good  and  evil,  juft  and  unjuft,  they  only 
(with  refpe^t  to  other  animals)  poiTcfB  a fenfe  or  feel- 
ing.** 'Hie  voices  of  brutes  feem  inlcnded  by  nature 
to  exprefs,  not  diftindt  ideas  or  moral  modes,  but  on- 
ly fuch  feelings  as  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  fpecies 
that  they  (hould  have  the  power  of  making  known  ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  refpedt,  thefe  voices  sre 
analogous ; not  to  our  fpeakiog,  but  to  our  weeping, 
Voi.  IX.  Part  IL 


fun  to  imagine  that  a man  who  had  never  heard  any 
language  fpoken  would  himfclf  fpeak  ; and  it  Is  well 
known  that  the  language  fpoken  in  one  country  is  un- 
Intelllg/ble  to  the  natives  of  another  country  where  a 
dificrenc  language  is  fpoken.  Herodotus  indeed  re- 
cords a faA  which,  could  it  be  depended  upon,  wouM 
tend  to  overturn  this  rcafoning,  as  it  Infirra  a natural 
relation  between  ideas  and  certain  articulate  founds. 
He  tells  us  ihat  Pfammetichus  king  of  Egypt,  in  or- 
der to  difeovtr  which  was  the  oldcft  language,  caufed 
two  children,  newly  bom  of  poor  parents,  to  be 
brought  up  by  a fhepherd  among  his  cattle,  with  a 
ftriA  injundion  that  they  (hould  never  hear  a human 
voice;  and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  children 
pronounced  at  the  fame  time  the  word  which 

in  the  Phrygian  language  (igntfied  bread.  Either  this 
is  one  of  the  many  fables  which  that  credulous  hlfto- 
rian  collcAed  among  the  Egyptians,  or  the  conduct 
and  reafuning  of  Pfammetichus  were  very  abfurd  ; for 
it  is  added,  that  from  this  circumftance  he  inferred 
that  the  Phrygians  were  the  moft  ancient  people,  and 
that  they  fpoke  the  primitive  language.  The  only 
rational  purpofc  for  which  fuch  an  experiment  could 
be  inftituted,  would  be  to  difeover,  not  which  is  the 
oldcft  or  the  lateft  language,  but  whether  there  be  fuch 
a thing  as  a language  of  nature  or  inllin£l : but  in  fuch 
1 language  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  word  to 
denote  breadf  becaufc  in  what  is  called  the  ftaie  of  na- 
ture bread  is  unknown.  The  experiment  of  Pfamme- 
tichus  was  probably  never  made  j but  in  the  wtiods  of 
differeut  countries  folitary  favages  have  at  difterent 
times  been  caught,  who,  though  they  apparently  pofief. 
fed  all  ibefagacity  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  tnough 
J X tbeifk. 
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ih<tr  orfMf  both  of  hearing  %ai  of  fpeech  were  per* 

5 ■"'%  ’■  fcA,  never  ufed  articulate  founda  ai  fign*  of  fenCaiKMa 
or  ideea.  They  uttered  indeed  the  inarticulate  cnea 
vhich  are  inftir.AIvcly  cxprtfHee  of  pleafure  and  pain» 
of  joy  and  forrow,  more  di^linflly  and  forcibly  than 
Oieo  civilised  j but  with  tefprd  to  the  very  rudlmcnta 
of  language,  they  were  what  Horace  reprefenti  all 
mankmd  to  have  been  originally,— witfimirr  furpefreat. 
Indeed  it  feemato  be  obvious,  that  were  there  any  ia- 
ftlnftlve  langupwe,  the  firft  word*  uttered  by  all  clul* 
dren  would  be  the  fame  •,  and  that  ercry  child,  whe- 
ther bom  in  the  defert  or  in  fociety,  would  under- 
Hand  the  language  of  every  other  child  however  edu* 
c-ated  or  however  neglefted.  Nay  more,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  fuch  a language,  though  it*  gene- 
ral ufc  might,  in  fociciy,  be  fuperfeded  by  the  pre- 
vailing dialect  of  art,  could  never  be  wholly  loft  ; and 
that  no  man  of  one  country  would  find  it  difficult,  far 
lefa  impoffible,  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  his 
natural  and  moil  preffing  wants  to  the  men  of  any 
9tbcr  country,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized.  The 
aercife  of  cultivated  reafon,  and  the  arts  of  civil  hfe, 
have  indeed  eradicated  many  of  our  original  inftinfla, 
but  they  have  not  eradicated  tl>cm  all:  (fee  Iw- 
STiHCT.)  There  are  external  indications  of  the  internal 
feelings  ind  dcfircr,  which  appear  in  the  meft  puliih- 
cd  focicty,  and  which  arc  confcfTedly  inftindive.  The 
paffiuns,  emotions,  fenfationa,  and  appelitet,  are  natn- 
rally  cxprrflid  in  the  countcoaoce  by  changers  which 
the  and  the  courtier  can  read  with  equal  readi* 

•efa.  The  look  ferene,  the  fmoothed  brow,  the  dim- 
pled fmihr,  and  the  gliftening  eye,  denote  equanimity 
and  good  wiU  in  terms  which  no  man  millakcs.  The 
cootraded  brow,  the  glaring  eye,  the  fuUen  gloom, 
and  the  threatening  air,  denote  rage,  indignation,  and 
defiance,  as  plainly  and  forcibly  as  revilinga  or  impre* 
cations.  To  teach  men  to  difgoifc  th«&  inftio^ve 
indications  of  their  temper,  and 

*'  To  carry  fmik*  and  fanlhine  in  their  face, 

* Wiitn  diTcuiiiei.t  Ct*  heavy  at  their  bean,'* 

M)nftitutes  a great  part  of  modern  and  refined  rduca- 
lion.  Yet  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  the  utmoft  ftcill, 
and  of  every  motive  refultiug  from  intercA,  the  moft 
confummate  hypocrite,  or  the  moft  hackneyed  politi- 
cian, is  not  always  able  to  prevent  his  real  difpofition 
from  becoming  apparent  in  hU  countenance.  He  may 
indeed,  by  long  pra^ice,  have  acquired  a very  great 
command  both  over  his  temper  and  over  the  in* 
ffinAive  figns  of  it ; but  at  times  nature  will  predomi- 
nate over  art,  and  a fodden  and  violent  poffion  will 
flafh  in  his  face,  fo  as  to  be  vlfible  to  the  eye  of  every 
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baoiOt ; and  if  there  were  arttcalate  founds  ooturaUf 
expreffive  of  the  fame  feelinga,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  art  or  education  could  banilh  the  ufc  of  thcro» 
merely  becaufe  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth  they  arc 
broken  into  parts  and  rcfulvable  into  fyllab^es. 

It  bcin?  thus  evident  that  there  is  no  tnftind^ive  ar- 
ticulated language,  it  has  become  an  inquiry  of  fomc 
impimance,  bow  mankind  wrre  firft  induced  to  fabri- 
cate articulate  founds,  and  to  employ  them  for  the 
purpofc  of  communicating  tbeir  thoughts.  Children 
learn  to  Ipeak  by  inlenfible  ireitauan ; and  when  ad- 
vanced fume  years  in  life,  they  ftudy  foreign  languagea 
under  proper  inftru^ors : but  the  firft  men  had  no 
fpeakets  tu  imitate,  and  no  formed  language  to  ftudy  t 
by  what  means  then  did  they  kram  to  fpeak  f Oa  this  Either  re- 
queftiun  only  two  opinions  can  poffibly  be  formed. 

Kither  language  mud  hare  been  originally  revealed 
heaven,  or  it  inuft  be  the  fruit  of  human  induftrj.  The  vesud 
greater  part  of  Jews  aad  CKriftiars,  and  even  tome  ofmui. 
il>e  wifell  pagans,  have  embraced  the  funner  opinion  $ 
which  feems  to  be  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Mo- 
fes,  who  reprefenta  the  Supreme  Being  as  tesching 
our  fit  ft  pafenis  the  names  of  animals.  The  latter  o« 
pillion  ia  held  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucretius,  Horace* . 
and  many  other  Creek  and  Roman  writers,  who  con- 
fider  language  as  one  of  the  arts  invented  by  man. 

The  firft  men,  fay  they,  lived  for  (bme  time  in  wood*, 
and  caves  after  the  manner  of  bcaft«,  uttering  only 
confufed  and  indiftinA  noifes;  till,  aifociating  for  mu- 
tual afliilance,  they  came  by  degrees  to  ufc  articubte 
(bunds  iriQtually  agreed  upon  for  the  arbitrary  figns  or 
marks  of  tbufe  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  which  ■ 
he  wanted  to  communicate  to  the  hearer.  Thit  opi« 
nton  fprung  firom  the  atomic  cofmogony  which  waj . 
framed  by  Mochuv  the  Phcnician,  and  afierwardi  im- 
proved by  Democritus  and  Epicurus;  and  though  it- 
la  part  of  a fyftem  in  which  the  firft  men  are  reprefem- 
cd  as  having  grown  ottt  of  the  earth  like  trees  and  o- 
ther  vegetables,  it  has  bten  adopted  hy  feveral  modem  > 
writers  (a)  of  high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  . 
is  certainly  in  kfelf  worthy  of  examination. 

The  moft  learned,  and  on  every  account  the  moft  . 
rcf{K-ftaMe  author  who  now  fupports  tliis  opinion,  can-  itsbejog' 
didly  acknowkdgea,  that  if  language  was  invented,  itof  koMws^ 
was  of  very  diffiruH  inventioa,  and  far  beyond  the  invantiun, 
reach  of  the  grofleft  favages.  Accordiirgly  he  htftdf, 
that  though  men  were  originaliy  foHtary  animals,  and 
had  no  natural  propenfity  t»the  focia)  Hfe  t yet  befi)re 
language  coold  be  iiwented  they  mud  have  been  affia- 
dated  for  a^ea,  and  hsve  carried  on  of  concert  fomc 
common  work.  Nay,  he  ri  decidedly  of  opinion,  that . 


beholder.  If  thefe  obfervations  be  juft,  and  we  flatter  before  the  invention  of  an  an  fo  difficult  at  language, . 


ourfclves  with  the  belief  that  no  man  will  call  them  in 
queftion,  it  feems  to  follow,  that,  if  mankind  were 
prompted  by  infiiad  to  ufe  articulate  founds  as  indt- 
catioris  of  their  paffinns,  affections,  fenfationa,  and 
ideas,  the  language  of  nature  could  never  be  wholly 
forgotten,  and  that  it  would  fomelimes  predominate 
over  the  language  of  art*  Groans,  figb^  and  fome 
inarticulate  lively  founds,  are  naturally  cxprelSvc  of 
pain  and  pleafure,  and  equally  iotcUigible  to  all  man- 


men  muft  not  only  have  herded  together,  but  have 
formed  fooie  kind  of  civil  policy,  have  eaifted  in  that 
political  ftaie  a very  loog  time,  and  have  acquired  fuck 
powers  of  abftraition  ms  to  be  able  to  form  general  ideas. 
(See  Logic  and  MtTASHrsics).  Bot  it  bcftiviom, 
that  men  could  not  have  inftiiuted  cm!  polity,  or  have 
carried  on  of  concert  aoy  common  work,  without  com- 
municating their  defigns  to  each  other  : and  there  xr« 
four  ways  by  which  the  author  thtoka  that  Ihta  couU 

Kavo 
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u bacfi  do«c  before  the  inveDUot)  of  fpeceb  i tiii.  va^  to  be  deep  !n  abftradtoii  or  flcilfiil  U the  art  of  i«a<»|{Mfe* 
' jfif  inatikyiok  erut,  exprefnve  of  fentimenti  and  paf>  arrafifiog  things  according  to  their  gmtra  and  fptetfty 
font  { adt  gtjhmtf  and  tht  tst^r^pn  ^ c^iM^nuiiire*;  jd«  all  thing*  lK>«ever  iimilar,  except  perhaps  the  indiei* 
famit  expreffive  of  audible  thing*  ; and,  4th,  dual*  uT  the  lowcil  fpecics  would  exprefied  bjr  dtf* 
by  which  vilible  obje^  may  be  reprefented.  ferrot  word*  not  related  to  each  other  either  by  den- 
Of  thefe  four  way*  of  communication  it  i*  plain  that  vation  or  compofttion.  Thu*  would  language  grow  by 
only  two  have  any  connexion  with  language^  vix.  in-  degree*;  and  aa  it  grew,  it  would  be  more  and  more 
articulate  cnes  and  imitatire  foMods ; and  of  thefe  the  broken  and  articulated  by  confonam* ; but  AUl  the 
author  abandon*  the  litter  a*  having  contributed  no-  word*  would  retain  a great  deal  of  their  cn-iginal  na» 


thing  to  the  invention  of.articulatton,  though  bethink*  tmre  of  animal  crie*.  And  thus  thing*  would  go  on^ 
it  may  have  helped  to  advance  ki  progeeU.  **  I am  word*  unrxiated  AiU  multiplying,  till  at  laft  the  Ian* 
difpofed  (lay*  he)  to  believe,  that  the  framing  of  word*  guage  would  become  too  cuml^fomc  for  ufe;  and  then 


with  an  analogy  to  the  found  of  the  thing*  exprefled  art  would  be  obliged  to  interpofe,  and  form  a language 
by  them  belongs  rather  to  languages  of  art  than  to  upon  a few  radical  words,  according  to  the  rules  and 
’the  fiHl  Ung^ge*  fpokco  by  rude  and  barbarous  na-  method  of  etymology.  ^ 

tion*.'*  It  is  therefore  inarticulate  cries  only  that  Thofc(a)  who  think  that  language  originally 
‘muA  have  given  rife  to  the  formatloo  of  lani^uige.  revealed  from  heaven,  confider  this  account  of  its  hu-fori-adt. 
Such  cries  are  ufrd  by  all  animals  who  have  any  man  invention  a*  a feries  of  mere  fuppolliion*  hanging  vise  orips» 
ufe  of  voice  to  exprefs  titeir  wants;  and  the  fa^  loofcly  together,  and  the  whole  fufpended from  no  fixed 
ii,  that  aH  barbarous  nation*  have  cric*  exprelTtng  dtf-  principle.  The  opinions  of  Diodorus,  Vitrttviui,  Ho- 
ferent  thing*,  fneh  as  joy,  grief,  terror,  furprife,  and  race,  Lucretius,  and  Cicero,  which  arc  frcqueaily  quo- 
the  like.  Tlxfe,  together  with  geAure*  and  expreSon  ted  in  it*  fupport,  arc  in  tlteir  cAimation  of  no  greater 
of  tlie  countenance,  were  undoubtedly  the  methods  of  authority  than  the  opinions  of  other  men  ; for  as  Ian- 
communication  ArA  ufed  by  men : and  we  have  but  to  guage  was  formed  and  brought  to  a great  degree  of 
fuppofe  (fays  oar  author)  a great  number  of  our  fpecies  pcrfeAion  long  before  the  era  of  any  hlAorian  with 
'carrying  on  fome  common  buAoefa,  and  converiing  to*  whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  antiquity  of  the  Greek 


.^tber  by  fign*  and  cries ; and  we  have  men  juA  in  a and  Roman  writers,  who  are  comparatively  of  ycAcr- 
ftatc  proper  for  the  iarentton  of  language.  For  if  we  day,  gives  them  no  advantage  in  this  inquiry  over  the 
fuppote  their  number*  to  iocreafe,  their  wants  u'ould  philompher*  of  France  and  England.  AriAoUe  baa 


iiicreafe  aJfo  I and  then  thefe  two  method*  of  comrou-  dc6ned  man  to  be  and  the  dcBoition  i* 

uication  would  become  too  confined  for  that  larger  certsioly  fo  farjuA,  that  man  i*  much  more  remarkable 
ipbere  of  life  which  their  want*  would  make  oeceAary.  for  imitation  than  invemion  ; and  therefore,  fay  the 
The  only  thing  then  that  remained  to  He  done  was  to  rcafoner*  00  this  fide  of  the  queAioa,  had  the  human 
give  a greater  variety  to  the  infiinflivc  cries;  and  as  race  been  originally  rnutum  ft  turpf  /rev/,  they  would 
the  natural  progrefs  is  from  what  I*  eafy  to  what  t*  have  coutlnued  fo  to  the  eod  of  time,  unlefs  they  had 
more  difficult,  tlie  firA  variatioo  would  be  merely  by  been  taught  to  fpeak  by  fome  |fuperior  iotelligeoce. 
tone*  from  low  to  high,  and  from  grave  to  acute.  But  That  the  firA  men  fprung  from  the  earth  like  vege- 
this  variety  could  not  anfwer  all  the  purpofiri  of  fpccch  tables,  no  modem  phiiofopher  bal  ventured  to  alTert ; 
in  fodciy ; and  being  advanced  fo  far,  it  was  natural  nor  doe*  there  any  where  appear  fufficietit  evidence 
that  as  animal  fo  fagaciou*  as  man  Ihuuld  go  on  far-  that  men  were  originally  In  the  Aate  of  favages.  The 
iher,  and  come  at  laA  to  the  ooly  other  variation  re-  oldeA  book  extant  contains  the  Only  rational  cofmo- 
'mining,  namely  articulation.  The  firA  articulation  gony  known  to  the  ancient  nations ; and  that  book 
would  be  very  fimplc,  the  voice  being  broken  aod  dtf-  reprefem*  the  firA  human  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  not 
tiogudhed  only  by  a few  vowels  and  confonants.  Aod  only  as  reafonlng  and  fpeaking  animals,  but  alfo  as  io  a 
•SM  natural  cries  are  from  the  throat  aod  larynx,  with  Aate  of  high  p^e^ion  and  happinefi,  of  which  they 
little  or  no  operation  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  it  is  were  deprived  for  difobedlence  to  their  Creator.  Mofes, 
natural  to  fuppofo,  that  the  firA  languages  were  for  fettingafide  bis  claim  to  infpiratioo,  deferves,  from  the 
the  greater  part  fpoken  from  the  throat;  that  what  confiilence  of  hit  narrative,  at  leaA  as  much  credit  a* 
confonants  Were  uCcd  to  vary  the  cries,  were  moAly  Mochus,  or  Democritus,  or  Epicurus ; and  from  hia 
guttural ; and  that  the  organs  (^f  the  mouth  would  at  prior  antiquity,  if  antiquity  could  on  this  fubjcA  have 
firA  be  very  Htile  employed-  From  this  account  of  any  weight,  he  would  dclerve  more,  as  having  l-ved 
the  origin  IsoguiKC  it  appears,  that  the  firA  founds  nearer  to  the  period  of  which  they  all  write.  But 
Urticukted  were  the  natural  cries  by  which  men  fig-  the  qucAion  refpc£Un;^  the  origio  of  language  may  be 
nified  their  wants  and  defircs  to  one  another,  fuch  as  decided  without  rcfiing  in  authority  of  any  kind, 
'calling  one  another  for  certain  purpofr*,  and  other  fuch  merely  by  confidering  the  nature  of  fpeedi  and  the 
'thing*  a*  were  moA  necelTary  for  c:irrying  on  any  joint  mental  and  corporeal  power*  of  msn.  't'hofe  who  main* 
work.'ibenin  procefs  of  time  other  cries  would  bearticu-  tain  it  to  be  of  human  invention,  Tuppofe  men  at  firA 


laled,  to  fignify,  that  fuch  and  fuch  aAions  had  been  per- 
formed or  were  performing,  or  that  fuch  and  fuch  together  without  government  or  fubordination,  then 
cvrnu  had  happened  relative  to  the  common  bufioefs-  to  have  formed  prultical  focieties,  and  by  their  own 
Then  names  would  be  invented  of  fuch  objeds  si  they  cxertioos  to  have  advanced  from  the  groAcA  igoorance 
were  converfaot  with  ; but  as  wc  caniMC  fuppofe  fe«  to  the  refiocmeots  of  fcteoce.  But,  fay  the  rcafoner* 


to  have  been  folitary  animals,  afterward*  to  have  herded 


(a)  Warburtooy  Delaney,  J[phafoD,  Bcattici  Blair,  aadDrSUftbope  Smith  of  New  Jerfey,  &c. 
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whofe  etufe  Xfc  are  now  pleatiing,  tLii  ti  a ruppofition 
contrary  to  aU  hiftory  and  all  eaperience.  There  ii 
wot  upoo  record  a Tingle  infUnce  well  authenticated 
of  a people  emerging  by  their  own  clTorti  from  barba* 
rifm  to  civilization.  There  have  indeed  been  many 
nations  railed  from  the  Hate  of  Tavages;  but  it  is  known 
that  they  were  poliihrdi  not  by  their  own  repeated  ex* 
citioos,  but  by  the  influence  of  individuals  or  colonics 
from  natiooB  more  enlightened  than  thcmfclrei.  The 
original  lavages  of  Greece  were  tamed  by  the  Pelafgi,  a 
foreign  tribe  s and  were  afterwards  further  polilhed  by 
Orpheus, CecroptyCadmus,  8cc.  who  derived  their  know* 
ledge  from  Egypt  and  the  EaH.  The  ancient  Romans, 
a mocious  and  motley  crew,  received  the  bleflingt  of 
law  and  religion  from  a fucccllion  of  forei|tn  kings  i 
and  the  cooquefts  of  Rome  at  a later  period  cootri* 
buted  to  civilize  the  red  of  Europe.  In  America,  the 
only  two  nations  which  at  the  invaflon  of  the  Spaniards 
could  be  faid  to  have  advanced  a Tingle  Hep  from  bar- 
bariTm,  were  indebted  for  their  fnperiority  over  the 
other  tribes,  not  to  the  gradual  and  unaflifled  progrefa 
of  the  human  mind,  but  to  the  wife  inHitutioai  pf  fo* 
reign  legiflators. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  tracing  the  progrefs 
of  man  from  the  favage  Hate  to  (hat  of  political  Tocie* 
ay  (See  Sjr.iCK  Sfatt) ; but  experience  teaches  us,  that 
in  every  art  it  Is  much  eaTier  to  improve  than  to  invent. 
The  human  mind,  when  put  into  the  proper  track,  is 
indeed  capable  of  making  great  advances  in  arts  and 
fcicnces;  but  if  any  credit  due  to  the  records  of 
biHory,  it  has  not,  in  a peo|^e  funk  in  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  Tuifictent  vigour  to  dlfcover  that  track,  or 
to  conceive  a Hate  diHercnt  from  the  prefent.  If  the 
rudcH  inhabitants  of  America  and  other  countries  have 
continued,  as  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  they  have 
continued,  for  ages  in  the  fame  unvaried  Hate  of  bar* 
barifm}  how  is  it  imaginable  that  people  fo  much  ruder 
than  they,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  all  language,  Ihould 
think  of  inventing  an  art  to  difficult  as  that  of  fpcech, 
or  even  to  frames  conception  of  the  thing  i In  build* 
ing,  fifhing,  hunting,  navigating,  &c.  they  might 
imitate  the  inHinAtve  arts  of  other  animals  but  there 
is  no  other  animal  that  exprcHies  its  fcnfatlons  and  af* 
fc^ions  by  arbitrary  articulate  founds.— >It  is  faid,  that 
before  language  could  be  invested,  mankind  muH  have 
cxiHed  for  ages  in  Urge  political  focleties,  and  have 
carried  on  of  concert  forae  common  work  : but  if  in* 
articuUte  cries,  and  the  natural  vifiblc  flgns  of  the 
paflloos  and  adtAions,  were  modes  of  communication 
iufficiently  accurate  to  keep  a Urge  fociety  together 
for  ages,  and  to  dire&  its  members  in  the  execution  of 
Tome  common  work,  what  could  be  their  inducement 
to  the  invention  of  an  ait  fo  ufclefs  and  difficult  a*  that 
of  Unguagr  ? Let  us  however  Tuppofe,  fay  the  advo* 
cates  for  the  caufc  wluch  we  are  now  Tupporting,  that 
dilTcreni  nations  of  Tavages  fet  about  inventing  an  art 
of  comrounicaiing  tliclt  thoughts,  which  experience 
had  taught  them  was  not  abfolutely  necelTary  ; how 
came  they  all,  without  exception,  to  think  of  the  one 
P art  of  articulating  the  voice  for  this  purpote  ? litar* 

ticuUie  cries,  out  of  which  Unguage  is  fabricated, 
have  indeed  an  inHin^^ive  connexion  with  our  paffiona 
and  afTedtons } but  there  are  geflures  and  expreffions 
cf  countenance  with  which  our  paffions  and  afTcdlions 
iff  in  the  fame  masoer  connedtd.  If  the  oatural 


cries  of  paflSon  could  be  fo|modified  and  enlarged  as  Languages 

to  be  capable  of  communicating  to  the  hearer  every  v 

idea  in 'the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  it  is  certain  that  the 

natural  gcHures  could  be  fo  modified  as  to  anfwer  the 

very  fame  purpofe  (Tee  PaaTOMiMi)  { and  it  isHrange 

that  among  the  feveral  nations  who  invented  languages, 

not  one  (hould  have  Humbled  upon  fabricating  vilibU 

figniof  their  ideas,  but  that  all  fhould  have  agreed  to 

denote  them  by  aiticuUted  founds.  Every  nation 

whofe  Unguage  is  narrow  and  rude  Tupplies  its  defedts 

by  violent  getlicuUtion  ; and  therefore,  as  much  left 

genius  is  exerted  in  the  improvement  of  any  art  than 

was  requifite  for  its  firft  invention,  it  is  natural  to  fup> 

pofe,  that,  had  men  been  left  to  devife  for  themfelvet 

t method  of  communicating  their  thoughts,  they 

would  not  have  attempted  any  other  than  that  by 

which  they  now  improve  the  language  tranfmittcd  by 

their  fathers.  It  is  vain  to  urge  that  articulate  founds 

are  fitter  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  thought 

than  vifible  gcHicuiaiiun:  for  though  this  may  be  true, 

it  ia  a truth  which  could  hardly  occur  to  Tavages,  who 

had  never  experienced  the  fitncTs  of  either;  and  If,  to 

counterbalance  the  Tuperior  fitnrfs  of  articulation,  ita 

extreme  difficulty  be  taken  into  view,  it  muH  appear 

little  Icfs  than  miraculous  that  every  favage  tribe  IhouM 

think  of  it  rather  than  the  cafier  method  of  artificial 

geHiculation.  Savages,  it  is  well  known,  are  remark' 

able  for  their  Indolence,  and  for  always  preferring  eafe 

to  utility  ; but  their  modes  of  life  give  fuch  a pliancy 

to  their  bodies,  that  they  could  with  very  little  trouble 

bend  their  limba  and  members  into  any  poficions  agreed 

upon  as  the  figns  of  ideas.  This  is  fo  far  from  being 

the  cafe  with  rtfpedi  to  the  organs  of  articulation,  that 

it  is  with  extreme  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  a man  ad* 

vanced  In  life  can  be  taught  to  articulate  any  fiuod 

which  he  haa  not  been  accuHomed  to  hear.  No  fo* 

reigner  who  comet  to  England  after  the  age  of  thirty, 

ever  pronounces  the  language  tolerably  well ; an  Eng« 

iilhman  of  that  age  can  hardly  be  taught  to  utter  the 

guttural  fourKl  which  a Scotchman  gives  to  the  Greek 

X\  or  even  the  French  found  of  the  vowel  v : and  of 

the  folitary  farages  who  have  been  caught  in  dilfrrent 

foreHt,  we  know  not  that  there  has  been  one  who, 

after  the  age  of  nrunhood,  learned  to  articulate  any 

language  fo  as  to  make  himfelf  readily  umierHood. 

Tlie  prefent  age  has  indeed  fumilhed  mao^  inHar>c<s  of 
deaf  perfons  being  taughljto  fpeak^intelligibly  by  Ikilfui 
maHcrs  moulding  the  organs  of  the  mouth  into  the 
pofitions  proper  for  articulating  the  voice  ; but  who 
was  to  perform  this  talk  among  the  inventors  of  Ian* 
guage,  when  all  mankind  were  equally  Ignorant  of  the 
meant  by  which  articulation  is  effeded  ? In  a word, 
daily  experience  informs  us.  that  men  who  have  noc 
learned  to  articulate  in  their  childhood,  never  after* 
wards  acquire  the  faculty  of  fpeech  but  by  fuch  hdpe 
as  ravages  cannot  obtain  ; and  therefore,  if  fpcech  wae 
invented  at  all,  it  mud  have  been  either  by  children 
who  were  incapable  of  invention,  or  by  men  who  were 
incapable  of  fpeech.  A tlmufand,  nay  a million,  of 
cbiidien  could  not  think  of  inventing  a language. 

While  the  organs  arc  pliable,  there  is  not  underHanding 
enough  to  frame  the  conception  of  a Unguage;  and  by 
the  time  that  there  is  underHanding,  the  organs  are 
become  too  HiflT  for  the  talk.  And  therefore,  fay  the 
adv»c»U«  for  the  divine  origin  of  Unguage,  reafon  aa 
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weQ  M hlftory  intimate**  that  mankind  In  all  a^es 

' muft  ha»e  been  fpeaking  anlroati ; the  young  having 

conflantly  acquired  thii  art  by  imitating  thofe  who 
« were  elder ; and  we  may  warrantably  conclude,  that 
our  hrft  parenti  received  it  by  immediate  infpiration. 

To  tbit  account  of  the  origin  of  language  an  ob« 
jcAion  readily  offers  itfelf.  If  the  fiiff  ungtuge  was 
communicated  by  infpiration,  it  muff  have  been  per* 
fed,  and  held  in  reverence  by  thofe  who  fpake  it,  i.  e. 
by  all  mankind.  But  a vail  variety  of  languages  have 
prevailed  in  the  world ; and  foroe  of  tbefe  which  re- 
main are  known  to  be  very  iroperfed,  whilff  there  is 
reaCon  to  believe  that  many  others  are  loft.  If  diffe- 
rent languages  were  originally  invented  by  different 
nations,  all  this  would  naturally  follow  from  the  mia- 
ture  of  tbefe  nations  { but  what  could  induce  men 
poffefled  of  one  perfeA  language  of  divine  original,  to 
fbrfake  it  for  barbarous  jargons  of  their  own  inventino, 
tod  in  every  refpcA  infaior  to  that  with  which  their 
forefathers  or  thcmftlvei  had  been  infpired  I 
f In  anfwer  to  this  obje^lion,  it  is  faid,  that  nothing 

towbstcir-^2s  given  by  Infpiration  but  the  faculty  of  fpecch  and 
the  dementi  of  language ; for  j^-licn  once  men  had 
perfe^  indlaaguagc,  it  it  eafj  to  conceive  how  they  might  have 
copioti*  Ian  modihed  it  by  their  natural  powers,  as  thoufandi  can 
improve  what  they  could  not  invent.  The  firft  Ian- 
aamw  anJr“S®»  given  by  infpiration,  muff  in  its  principles 
have  had  all  the  perfcflion  of  which  language  la  fuf- 
ceptiblet  but  from  the  nature  ef  thing!  it  could  not 
pofCbly  be  very  copious.  The  words  of  language  arc 
either  proper  names  or  the  figns  of  ideas  and  relations  { 
hut  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  All-wife  Inffru^or 
would  load  the  memoriei  of  men  with  words  to  denote 
things  then  unknown,  or  with  the  figns  of  ideas  which 
they  had  not  then  acquired.  It  was  fuificient  that  a 
foundation  was  laid  of  fuch  a nature  as  would  fupport 
the  targeff  fuperllrudlure  which  they  might  ever  after 
have  occabon  to  raife  upon  it,  and  that  they  were 
taught  the  method  of  building  by  compolition  and 
derivation.  This  would  long  preferve  the  languige 
ndically  the  lame,  though  it  could  not  prevent  the 
iotrodu^ion  of  different  dialers  tn  the  different  coun- 
tries over  which  men  fpread  themfelv;8.  In  whatever 
region  we  fuppnfe  the  human  race  to  have  been  origi- 
nadly  placed,  the  inerrafe  of  their  nti.'nbcrs  would  in 
procefs  of  time  either  difperfe  them  into  different  na- 
tions, or  extend  the  one  nation  to  a vaff  diffance  on 
all  ffdes  from  what  we  may  call  Utc  feat  of  govern- 
ment. In  eUher  cafe  they  would  every  where  meet 
with  new  objects,  which  would  occafion  the  invention 
of  new  names ; and  as  the  difference  of  climate  and 
other  natural  caufes  would  compel  thofe  who  irmoved 
eaffward  or  northward  to  adopt  modes  of  life  in  many 
refpeAs  different  from  the  modes  of  thofe  who  travelled 
towards  the  weft  or  the  fouth,  a vaff  number  of  words 
would  in  or>e  country  be  fabricated  to  denote  complex 
conceptions,  which  muff  ncceffaiily  be  unintelligible  to 
the  body  of  the  people  inhabiting  countriea  where 
thofe  conceptioQi  had  never  been  formed,  'rhus  would 
variods  dialcSs  be  unavoidably  introduced  into  the  ori- 
ginal language,  even  whilff  all  mankind  rtmaiDed  in 
one  fociety  and  under  one  government.  But  after 
feparatc  and  Independent  focietiea  were  formed,  thefe 
variations  would  become  more  numcTous,  and  the  fe- 
veral  dialect  would  deviate  farther  and  farther  from 
««ch  othci,  u wcU  «i  fron  the  idiom  and  geoiot  of 


the*  parent  tongue,  In  proportion  to  the  diftmee 
the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  fpokrn.  If  we  fuppofe 
a few  people  either  to  have  been  baoilhed  together  from 
the  fociety  of  their  brethren,  or  to  have  wandered  of 
their  own  accord  to  a diffance,  from  which  through 
tracklels  forefts  they  cotdd  not  return  (and  fuch  emi- 
grations have  often  taken  place),  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how 
the  moft  copious  language  muff  in  their  mouths  have 
foon  become  nanrow,  and  how  the  offspring  of  in- 
fpiration  muft  have  in  time  become  lb  deformed 
as  hardly  to  retain  a feature  of  the  anoeffor  whence 
it  originally  fpruog.  Men  do  not  long  retain  a 
praftical  Ikill  in  thofe  arts  which  they  never  cx- 
ercife  ; and  there  are  abundance  of  fads  to  prove* 
that  a Angle  mao  caff  upon  a defart  iiland,  aud  hav- 
ing to  provide  the  neceffanes  of  life  by  bis  own  Inge« 
nuity,  would  foon  lofe  the  art  of  fpeaking  with  fluency 
hti  mother-tongue.  A fmall  numtKr  of  men  caff  away 
together,  would  indeed  retain  that  art  fomewhat  lon- 
ger} but  in  a fpacc  of  time  not  very  long,  it  would 
in  a great  mcafure  be  loff  by  them  or  thtir  pollerity. 

In  this  ftate  of  baniOiment,  as  their  time  would  be 
almoff  wholly  occupied  in  hunting,  filhiog.  and  other 
means  within  their  reach  to  fuppwrt  a wretched  cxif- 
tence,  they  would  have  very  little  leifure,  and  perhapt 
lefs  defirr,  to  preferve  by  convcrfilion  the  remembrance 
of  that  cafe  and  thofe  comforts  of  which  they  now 
found  themfelvcs  fur  ever  deprived  ; and  they  would 
of  courfc  foon  forget  all  the  words  which  in  their 
native  language  had  beenufed  to  denote  the  accommo- 
dations and  elegancies  of  polllhcd  life.  This  at  leaff 
feems  to  be  certain,  that  they  would  not  attempt  to 
teach  their  clitldrcn  a part  of  language  which  in  their 
circumffances  conld  be  of  no  ufe  to  them,  and  of 
which  it  would  be  impofllbie  to  make  them  compre* 
hend  the  meaning  : for  where  there  are  no  ideas,  the 
figns  of  ideas  cannot  be  made  intelligible.  From  fuch 
colonies  at  this  difperfed  over  the  earth,  it  is  probable 
that  all  thofe  nations  of  favages  have  aiifen,  which 
have  induced  fo  many  philofophers  to  imagine  that  the 
ftate  of  the  lavage  was  the  original  Hate  of  man  ; and- 
if  fo,  we  fee  that  from  the  language  of  infpiration 
muff  have  unavoidably  i'prung  a number  of  different 
dialects  all  extremely  rude  and  narrow,  and  retaining 
nothing  of  the  parent  tongue,  except  perhaps  the 
names  of  the  moft  confpicuous  objects  of  nature,  and 
of  thofe  wants  and  enjoyments  which  are  Infeparable 
from  humanity.  The  favage  ffate  has  no  artiffcisl 
wants,  and  furainies  few  ideas  that  require  termt  to- 
expreCs  them.  The  habits  of  folitode  and  lilence  in- 
cline a favage  rarely  to  fpeak  } aad  when  be  (peaks, 
he  ufes  the  lame  terms  to  denote  different  ideas.  Speech 
therefore,  in  this  rude  condition  of  men,  muff  be  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  extremely  various  Every  new 
region,  and  every  new  climate^  fuggeffs  different  ideas, 
and  creates  different  wants,  which  muff  be  cxprclled 
cither  by  terms  entirely  new  or  by  old  terms  ufed 
with  a new  fignihcaiion.  Hence  muff  originate  great 
diverfity,  even  In  the  6rft  elements  of  fpceeb,  a^nong 
all  favage  iMtioos,  the  words  retained  of  tlic  original  variety  of 
language  being  ufed  in  various  feofes,  and  pronounced,  tonjpies 
as  wc  may  believe,  with  various  accenta.  When  my  whUh  have 
of  thofe  favage  tribes  emerged  from  llielr 
whether  by  their  own  efforu  or  by  the  aid  of  people 
more  enlightened  than  themfelvcs,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  improremcat  and  copioufaelf  of  ibeir  language 
X * wouil . • 
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^X<«*V**C**  would  keep  with  thrir  own  progreCi  m knowledge 
*-*"  • and  in  the  arti  of  civU  life  i but  In  the  ioBnitc  mulu- 
tude  of  wordi  which  civilisation  and  reltacmeot  add  to 
UuguagCi  it  would  be  little  left  than  miraculoua  were 
any  two  oationa  to  ag^ee  upon  the  iame  (oundi  to  re- 
prcfcQt  the  fanae  ideas.  Superior  refinementi  indeed* 
may  induce  imitation*  conque&a  may  impofe  a Ian* 
^age*  and  extenfion  of  cmpirca  may  naeU  down  dif- 
ferent naiioos  and  different  dialedli  into  one  maft ; 
but  independent  tribes  naturally  give  rile  to  divcThty 
of  tongues,  nor  does  it  feem  poSible  tlat  they  Ihouid 
'retain  more  of  the  original  language  than  the  words 
cxpreHive  of  thofe  okjeda  with  which  all  men  are  at 
all  times  e<jually  concerned. 

The  vancty  of  tongues,  therefore,  the  CDpioufoefs 
.of  fome,  and  the  narrowoc&  of  others,  furoiih  no 
good  otuedioo  to  the  divine  origin  of  language  in  ge> 
ueral ; tor  whether  language  was  at  firft  revealed  from 
heaven,  or  in  a courfc  of  ages  invcnicd  by  men,  a 
multitude  of  dialed  would  inevitably  arlfe  as  foon  as 
the  human  race  was  feparated  into  a number  of  deftirvd 
and  independent  naiions.~We  pretend  not  to  decide 
for  our  readers  in  a quelUoa  of  this  nature:  we  have 
given  the  beft  arguments  on  both  ffdes  which  we 
<ott!d  either  devife  or  had  in  the  writings  of  otherst 
and  if  It  be  feen,  as  we  doubt  not  it  wUl,  that  our 
own  judgment  leans  to  the  GJe  of  reveUuoo,  let  it 
.not  be  naflily  condemoud  by  thofe  wbofe  knowledge 
of  languages  extends  no  farther  than  to  Greece  and 
Kome,  and  France  and  EtigUnd ; for  if  they  will  carry 
ibetr  philological  inquiries  to  the  call,  they  may  per- 
.haps  1^  able  to  trace  the  remains  of  one  original  Un- 
cage through  a great  part  of  the  ^lobe  at  tlus  day  (c). 

Language,  whatever  was  its  origin,  muff  be  fulNc^ 
to  perpetual  changes  from  ita  very  Mtorc,  as  well  ns 


from  that  variety  of  incidents  which  affeft  all  fuUu*  I-aagiiiflii 
nary  things  s and  thofe  changes  muff  always  corre- 
fpond  with  the  change  of  ctrcumllances  in  the 
by  wlu>m  the  language  is  fpoketu  When  any  parti*  of 
cular  Cet  of  ideas  becomes  prevalent  among  any  focirty  ^ple 
of  men,  words  muff  be  adopted  to  expreu  them  ; and  |odea  ta 
•from  thefe  the  language  muff  alTume  its  charaAcr, 

Hcacc  the  language  ot  a brave  and  martial  people  is 
bold  and  nervoos,  although  perhaps  rude  and  unculti- 
vated ) while  the  languages  w thofe  oailons  in  which 
luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  are  fiowlng  and  harmo- 
nious, bat  devoid  of  force  and  energy  of  exprclGoa. 

But  although  it  may  becanlldered  as  a general  rule* 
that  the  language  of  any  people  is  a very  exafl  index  ception*  c« 
of  the  Uile  of  their  miodi,  yet  it  admits  of  fome  par*  tbc  preca- 
ticular  exceptions.  For  as  man  is  naturally  an  imlta*  *hog  rula- 
tive  anioaal,  and  to  matters  of  this  kind  never  has  re- 
courfc  to  inveutioB  but  through  ncccfGty,  colonies 
planted  by  any  nation,  at  whatever  dilUoce  from  the 
mother  country,  always  retain  the  fame  general  fouuds 
and  Utam  of  language  with  thofe  from  whom  they  are 
fepamted.  in  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  cotoniffj 
and  the  people  of  the  mother*couatry,  by  living  under 
different  climates,  by  being  engaged  in  different  occu- 
pations, and  by  adopting,  of  courfc,  different  modes 
of  life,  may  lofc  all  koo\«ledgc  of  one  another,  affunite 
different  national  charaders,  and  form  each  a dillinct 
language  to  themfelvea,  totally  different  in  ^eoiui  and 
ffyle,  thougli  agreeing  with  one  another  tu  the  fua- 
damental  founds  and  General  idiom.  If,  therefor^, 
this  particular  idiom,  formed  before  their  feparation* 
happen  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  tbc  SDOtbcr*country  than  of  the  colonics*  thefe  will 
labour  under  an  iAConvenicnoe  on  this  account,  which 
they  may  never  be  wholly  able  to  overcome ; and  this 
a incunrcoicncc 


(c)  Numberlefs  teftances  of  this  might  be  given,  but  onr  limits  will  permit  us  to  produce  only  a very  few. 
Jn  the  S/>an/critt  or  ancient  Uoguage  o(  the  Gmioa/,  oi/«  fignities  a Jay  : (See  lialittVt  prdact  lo  tbt  C9<k  vf 
Ontoo  law).  In  other  eaflern  languages,  the  fame  word  was  ufed  to  dene  te  boih  f^bi  and  Jrf,  Thus  to  the 
CbaLittf  ua  is  Jirei  in  the  Hgyptian^  ok  is  the  /mm  or  lijiii  ( Pht.  dt  Ofir.  tt  (fiJ.)i  In  the  HthreWt  aua  is 
: in  the  Grtekt  ■v  is  the  o/r,  often /(yi/,'  in  avia  is  the  air,  from  the  ^Eolic  Greek  ; and  in 

Jtyh  it  is  AKAX.  From  tbc  very  fame  original  we  have  tbc  Greek  word  and  the  Eoglilh^e.— In  /fr- 
irrw,  ot  fignitics  to  rcafe^  lift  ujb  ear*/  ft!/  or  he  rctfedj  hence  plainly  are  derived  the  Gnek  to  rai/e,  tx» 
Mite%  and  the  luktin  oaioa  to  ori/e } whence  oaiENS  ibc  eqflt  and  Eng.  artml,  orittUal { alfo  Lat.  arigOt  and  Eng* 
arigia,  originate^  &c.— The  word  Khumt  in  the  Shanfertt  dialed,  figniSes  « fmtaU  Urtdary^  which  ia  reuined 
IQ  Xv.ttf,  A’ra/,  Catuom,  Caatabria,  The  word  Khan,  kin,  cian,  can,  gcn,  oin,  is  of  the  fame  kind* 
and  pervadrs  Aha  and  Europe  from  the  Camget  to  the  Garmcne.  The  word  light  LngliOi,  lucht  FlemiJh^ 
LUX  Roman,  and  Greek,  has  been  traced  to  Egypt.  Aasrx,  Axax,  taxcH,  hextna,  kaxth* 

and  ixDK,  are  all  one  word  from  Falettinc  and  Chaldee  tu  Britain  and  GcrmaDy.->l*bc  Chsideaos  turned  the 
Hebrew  word  SHua  or  sHoa,  which  fignities  an  aer,  into  thox,  as  likewifc  did  the  Pbeniclaos  (Sec 
I’k,  SyV ) : lienee  the  Greek  the  Latin  iavmtt  tltc  French  taurram,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanifli 

fora.  The  Hebrew  word  sit  or  akiVH,  which  fignihea  cavity^  capacity^  the  eanrove  or  it/ule  of  any  place* 
has  fpread  itfclf  far  an^  wide,  ffill  retaining  nearly  the  original  fignilication ; in  the  Perhan  Ungusge  it  ia 
BAD,  aiD,  SHAD,  Kii^  K hcufe  Of  oiadt.  In  all  the  dialcdi  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  soOB  Unifies  the 

ianic  thing } hence  the  EnglUh  oAkfr,  abode,  booth,  boat,  and  the  French  batUju.  In  all  thefe  inffances  there 
ia  a (Inking  refetoblance  in  found  as  well  as  in  fciile  between  the  derived  and  the  primitive  words ; but  this 
ts  not  always  the  cafe,  even  when  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  derivation  no  doubt  can  he  entertained.  It  hat 
been  ihnwn  (fee  Bofwltt  Life  of  Jabafom),  that  this  French  joua,  a day,  is  derived  from  the  Latin'Dixs  | 
but  it  may  be  certainly  traced  from  a higher  fourcc.  In  many  of  the  oriental  dialcd»,  oi,  bright,  is  a ''■ame 
of  the  ftmf  hence  the  Greek  Jupiter,  and  the  Latin  dies,  a Jay.  From  dies  cornea  diuhnos;  in 
the  pronunciation . of  which,  either  1^  the  inaccuracy  of  the  fpeaker  or  of  the  hearer,  dm  ia  readily  con* 
founded  with  giu  ; then  of  the  ablative  of  tbla  adjedive,  corruptly  pronounced  giumo,  the  Italians  make  « 
fubftantive  giormc^  which  by  the  Fresch  is  readily  oontraded  into  cioua  <r  jouo.  FroBX  the  Utat  root 
^lotDca a,  ti,  the  £olic  thcL^atia  oitvs,  aod  the  Celtic  shu*  CotL 
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ineottwmeBce  muft  prrrent  tbei'r  ktiftiaR  Irom  ever 
attaining  to  that  dfgn!«  of  p«rfe£lloa  to  v^ich»  by  the 
genial  of  the  pco|de,  it  migKt  otberwife  baec  brrn 
carried.  Tbui  Tarioua  laagna^ci  ma^  have  beco  form* 
ed  oat  of  one  parent  toogua ; and  ihua  that  haopy 
cunctirrence  of  circumftanert  which  haa  raifed  fume 
Un^uagea  to  a h^»h  degree  cf  pei^fe^ion,  may  be  ca- 
6iy  accounted  for,  while  many  ineffectual  efforts  have 
been  made  to  raiie  other  languages  to  the  fame  degree 
of  excellence. 

Aiilkc  knowledge  of  languages  ennfiitutei  a great 
part  of  erudition,  »•  iheir  beauty  and  dcforcnitiei  fur* 
nifh  employment  to  laile,  and  as  thefe  dc}>end  much 
upon  the  idiom*  of  the  different  tongnei,  we  (halt  pru* 
Cerd  to  make  a fr^r  remarks  upon  the  adrantagr*  and 
deftCti  of  fome  of  ibofe  idiom*  of  language  with  which 
we  are  heft  acquainted.— As  the  words  imoM  and  cs* 
Nivs  of  a language  are  often  confounded,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  by  idiom  we 
would  here  be  uudenlood  to  mean  /Aj/  nftteta!  mui^  cf 
arrttnfmg  irtt^enlfncr/  whith  pm-9i^4  in  nnj  perti’ 

tular  hnjua^ei  an<i  by  the  ciMUS  uf  a language,  we 
mean  to  expref*  /Ae  porticuLr  Jet  cf  iJeat  whub  the 
wrM  cf  any  Impuigit  eitUr  fren  their  formation  cr 
wmh.-pUci.y,  are  mcjl  natwaUy  apt  to  excite  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  avbo  heart  ii  properly  ulttreJ.  Tbui,  alt  bough 
tiie  Kr.glfhf  h’remht  Italian^  and  Spai>l/i  languages 
neatly  agree  in  the  fame  general  lOiOM,  yet  the  par* 
ticular  GCNius  of  each  ia  remarkably  different  t The 
is  Dtturally  bold,  nervous,  and  drongly  articii* 
Uted  t the  Freiub  is  weaker,  snJ  more  flowing ; the 
JtaBan  more  footiring  and  harmonious  \ and  the  Spa- 
ntjh  more  grave,  fonoroai,  and  (lately.  Now,  when 
we  examine  the  fevera]  langiugei  which  have  been 
mod  cAeemed  in  Europe,  we  hnd  that  there  are  on* 
ly  two  IDIOMS  among  them  which  are  eflcntiaHy  di* 
(linguidied  from  one  aooiher;  and  ^all  thofe  langua- 
ges are  divided  between  thefe  two  idioms,  foDovung 
foroctimes  the  one  and  fometimea  the  other,  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  The  languages  which  may  be  faid 
to  adhere  to  the  Rrft  idiom,  are  thofe  which  in  their 
cnnilruAioo  follow  the  order  of  nature.;  that  is,  ex* 
prefs  tlieir  idcat  in  the  nstorsl  order  in  which  they 
occur  to  the  mind  ; the  fubje^t  which  oceshons  the  ac- 
tion appearing  (wft;  then  the  aAioo.  accompanied  with 
its  fcveral  modifleationt ; and,  bft  of  all,  the  c^jeA  to 
which  it  hu  reference  "Thefe  anay  properly  be  called 
XHAUicovs  languages;  and  cf  this  kind  are  the  Eng- 
Itdi,  Frciwh,  and  mod  of  the  modern  languages  in 
Europe.— 'Fhe  languages  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
other  IDIOM,  arc  tbofe  which  (olknr  no  ot&er  order  in 
their  conllru^ion  than  what  the  tafte  or  fancy  of  the 
compofer  may  fudged ; fonetimes  making  the  objefl, 
fometimes  the  a^on,  and  fometimes  the  modiftcation 
of  the  a^too,  to  precede  or  follow  tbe  other  parta 
The  coofufioo  which  this  mi^t  occafioo,  is  avoids  by 
tbc  paitkular  manner  of  words,  by  which 

they  are  made  to  refer  to  the  others  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  coQoeded,  in  whatever  part  of  the  fcntcnce 
they  occur,  the  mind  being  left  at  liberty  to  cooneA 
the  fcveral  ports  with  one  another  adtr  the  whole  fen* 
teuce  is  ooacludcd.  And  as  tbe  words  may  be  here 
tranfpofed  at  pleafure,  thofe  languages  may  be  called 
raanspoiiTirt  languages.  To  this  daft  we  muff,  in 
an  efpccial  nxDOex,.  itfer  the  Ltuta  and  O^mk  lai>» 
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gnages.*-*Af  etch  o/  thefe  idioms  has  feceml  advaolt*  Languife. 
ges  and  defeds  peculiir  to  itfelf,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  ' 
point  out  the  moft  confiderahle  of  them,  in  order 
afeertain  with  greater  precilion  the  particular  charader  _ 
and  excellence  of  fmne  of  thofe  languages  now  pnnei*  guage* 
pdly  fpoktn  or  lludied  in  Europe.  cenq  arfd 

The  partiality  which  our  forefalhen,  at  the  revt- 
vsl  of  letter*  in  Europe,  naturally  entertained  for  ihc'^'’  ** 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  made  them  look  upon 
every  dilliuguifhing  peculiarity  belonging  to  them  as 
one  of  the  many  cauirs  of  the  amazing  fuperioriiy  which 
thofe  languages  evidently  enjoyed  above  every  oihtr  at 
that  time  Spoken  :i»  Europe — This  blind  deference  ftifl* 
continues  to  be  paid  to  them,  a*  our  mind*  arc  e^rly 
prepoffeffrd  with  thefe  idea*,  and  aa  we  are  taught  in 
nur  rariiefl  infaney  to  believe,  tfin  to  enteriain  the  leail 
ides  of  our  own  langua>>e  being  equal  to  ib?  Girek  or 
Eatin  in  iny  particular  whatevir,  would  be  a certaia 
rrark  of  ignorance  or  want  of  tsile. — Their  right*, 
thcrcfoiT,  like  thofe  of  the  chuich  in  former  ages,  re- 
main dill  to  be  examined  ; and  we,  without  exerting 
ourreafoo  to  difeover  truth  from  falfehood,  tamely. fit 
down  fatisfird  with  the  idea  of  their  undoubted  pt'c* 
eminence  in  every  refpefl.  But  if  we  hMsk  arouud  us 
for  a moment,  and  otferve  the  many  exccllint  produc- 
tions which  are  to  he  met  with  in  almoil  every  language 
of  Europe,  we  mn(l  be  fatisSed,  that  even  thefe  are  now 
poffelTed  of  fame  powers  which  might  afford  at  lead  a 
prrf'imptioD,  that,  if  they  were  cultivated  with  a pro- 
per degree  of  attention,  they  might,  in  feme  rxfpeQs^  be 
made  to  rival,  if  not  to  excel,  thofe  beautiful  and  juflly 
admired  remains  of  antiquity.  Without  endeavourisg 
to  derogate  from  their  merit,  let  us,  with  the  cool  eye 
of  pbilofophic  rcafuning,  endeavour  to  bring  before  the 
facred  tribunal  of  Troth  fome  of  thofe  opinioos  which* 
ha«  been  moft  generally  received  upon  this  futjedl,  • 
and  reft  the  determination  of  tbecaufeon  her  impartiaT 
dectfion. 

The  leansed  reader  well  knows,  that  the  feveral 
changes  which  tske  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  in  every  TaANsrostTivc  language,  could  not 
be  admitted  without  occafiuaing  great  confuHoo,  ua- 
lefacertiio  clalTes  of  words  were  endowed  with  particu- 
lar variations,  by  means  of  which  they  might  be  made 
to  refer  to  the  ether  words  with  which  they  ought  na- 
turally to  be  conne^led.  From  thiv  ciufe  proceeds  the 
neceffity  of  feveral  vanalions  of  %Krhty  rmmv,  and  a^- 
Ifwa  ; which  are  not  in  the  lead  c(Tential  or  nereffary  ia  < 
the  AHALOcovs  languflgcs,  as  we  have  pretty  fully  ex- 
plained under  theanide  GaAMMAa,  to  winch  we  refer 
for  farisfadion  on  this  head.  We  (hall  in  this  place  ' 
ooefider,  whether  thefe  variations  arc  an  advantage  or 
a difadvaDCsge  to  Imngotge. 

As  it  i*  generally  fuppoied,  that  every  language 
whole  verb*  adrnit  o(  inJUBicn^  is  on  that  account  much* 
more  perfe^  than  one  where  they  arc  varied  by  nuxi-  • 

iiariet ; we  fhall,  in  the  firft  place,  examine  this  with 
fome  degree  of  attention  ; and  that  what  ii  faid  on  this  • 
head  may  be  the  more  irrtcUigtble,  we  fhall  give  cc*  ' 

amplcs  from  tl>e  Latin  and  Englifh  langtiagei.  We 
make  choice  of  ihcfc  languages,  becaufe  the  Latin  ia 
more  purely than  the  Greek,  and  the  Eng- 
K(b  admit*  of  lc(*  infefticn  than  any  other  language- 
that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

If  any  preference  be  due  to  a language  from  the 
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4.*np;«ft.cne  or  the  other  method  of  toaji^efiitg  rerhei  it  muft 
' ' <*  ' la  a great  roeafure  be  owing  to  one  or  more  of  thefe 

fthrec  caufea  Either  it  mull  admit  of  a greater  ra. 

VI  riety  of  fouodi,  and  confeqiicntly  more  room  for  har- 
tiety  of  cvmonioua  direrfity  of  tonci  in  the  language  :~or  a 
pfeffmn*.  greater  freedom  of  expreffion  it  allowed  in  uttering  any 
fimplc  idea,  by  the  one  admitting  of  a greater  variety 
mcaoiiig.  t*'  arrangement  of  the  word*  which  arc  oecefTary  to 
eapref*  that  idea  than  the  other  does or,  Ullly , a 
greater  precifion  and  accuracy  in  fixing  the  meaning 
of  the  perfon  who  ufet  the  language,  arife  from  the  ule 
of  one  of  thefe  forma,  than  from  the  ufe  of  the  other  x 
■for,  u ever/  other  circuiodance  which  may  fetve  to 
give  a divcrlit/  to  language,  fuch  as  the  general  and 
ninrt  prevalent  fuundi,  the  frequent  repetition  of  any 
one  particular  Irtter,  and  a variet/  of  other  circum- 
ilaocei  of  that  nature,  which  ma/  ferve  to  debafe  a 
partictiUr  language,  are  not  influenced  In  the  leaft  by 
the  differert  method*  of  varying  the  verba,  they  can- 
not be  here  conlidered.  We  Ihall  therefore  proceed  to 
make  a companfon  of  the  advantagea  or  difadvantagei 
which  may  accrue  to  a language  by  infledling  ita  verba 
with  regard  to  each  of  thefe  particulara, — variety  of 
found,  variety  of  arrangement,  and  accuracy  of  meaning, 
ftive^tyof  particular  that  wc  havr  to  examine  it, 

feimda.^  ^Whether  the  one  method  of  exprcfling  the  variations 
of  a verb  admita  of  a greater  variety  of  foundi^?  In 
this  refpe^  the  La/in  feema,  at  flrti  view,  to  have  a 
great  advantage  over  \hc  En^/j/h : for  the  words  mno, 
tmaSatUt  amaveram,  muntvroi  amm^  $tc.  feem  to  be 
more  different  from  one  another  than  the  Enghih  tranf- 
lations  of  thefe,  I hve,  J did  It/ve,  I had  lovtd^  J Jhali 
» have  loved,  I may  lox't,  &c. ; for  although  the  fyUablc 
AM  is  repeated  in  everyone  of  the  flrft,  yet  aa  the 
lafl  fyilabie  ufually  (Irikei  the  ear  with  greater  force, 
and  leavrs  a greater  imprefBon  than  the  iitd,  it  is  very 
|>robable  that  many  will  think  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  word  lovs  in  the  lail  inflance,  more  ftriking 
to  the  tar  than  the  repetition  of  am  ia  the  former. 
We  will  therefore  allow  tbla  iu  full  weight,  and  grant 
that  there  ia  as  great,  or  even  a greater  difference  be- 
tween the  founds  of  the  diflereni  tenfes  of  a Latin  verb, 
than  there  ia  between  the  words  that  are  equivalent  to 
them  io«  Englilh.  But  aa  we  here  confider  the  variety 
of  fuur.daof  the  language  in  general,  before  any  juft 
eooclofion  can  be  drawn,  we  muft  not  only  compare 
the  different  parta  of  the  fame  verb,  but  alfo  compare 
the  different  verbs  with  one  another  in  each  of  thefe 
languagea.  And  here,  at  firft  view,  we  perceive  a 
Dtoft  ftriking  diftin^ioD  in  favour  of  tbe  analogout 
language  over  tbe  inJUSed { for  aa  it  would  be  impof- 
£blc  to  form  a particular  fet  of  infle6lions  different 
from  one  another  for  each  particular  verb,  all  tbofe 
languages  which  have  adopted  thia  mctlK>d  have  been 
obliged  to  reduce  their  verbs  into  a fmall  number  of 
cUffes  { all  the  words  of  each  of  which  daffea,  com- 
monly called  eonju^atie$u,  have  tbe  fcvcral  variations  of 
the  modej,  ienfet,  and  perfotu,  expreffed  exadly  in  the 
fune  manner,  which  muft  of  necefljty  introduce  a fl- 
milarity  of  founds  into  the  language  in  general,  much 
greater  than  where  every  particular  verb  always  retains 
ns  own  diftinguifhing  found.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
we  need  only  repeat  any  number  of  verbs  in  Latin  and 
XngUfli,  aid  obierve  on  which  fide  the  prcfereace  with 
refpeit  to  variety  of  rounds  muft  fall. 
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Poao,  I ped,  Moveo,  / wmt,  Langaif : 

Doao,  h g*^*  Doleo,  /ai/.  - ' * 

Cano,  hfiHg.  Lugeo,  I mcam, 

Sooo,  / found.  Obeo,  I die. 

Omo,  / adorn.  Giudeo,  / njoiee. 

Pugno,  / Jighe.  Incipit^  / begin. 

Lego,  / read.  Facio,  / male. 

Scribo,  / writft  Fodio,  / dig. 

Puto,  / thini,  Rideo,  / laugh. 

\iro,  / Iicpteo,  /^. 

Ambulo,  I avedk.  Abftioeo,  I forbear. 

The  flmilarity  of  founds  la  here  fo  obvious  in  the 
Latin,  as  to  be  perceived  at  the  firft  glance  ; nor  can 
we  be  furprifed  to  find  it  fo,  when  we  confider  that 
all  their  regular  verbs,  amounting  to  40c  o or  upwards, 
muft  be  reduced  to  four  conjugations,  'and  even  ihcfc 
differing  but  little  from  one  another,  whfcli  muft  of 
neccflity  produce  the  faroenefs  of  founds  which  we  here 
perceive  | whereas,  every  language  that  follows  the 
natural  order,  like  the  Englifh,  inftcad  of  this  fmall 
number  of  uniform  terminaliona,  hai'e  almoft  aa  many 
diftinfl  founds  aa  original  verba  in  their  language. 

Bui  if,  inftcad  of  the  prcfcot  of  the  indicative  mood, 
we  (hould  take  almoft  any  other  tenfe  of  the  Latin 
T?rb,  the  lliniiarity  of  founds  would  be  ftill  more  per- 
ceptible, as  many  of  thefe  tenfea  have  the  fame  trrmi- 
nation  m all  the  four  cunjugan'ont,  particularly  in  tbe 
imperfect  of  the  indicative,  as  below. 


Pone-bam  j 

/ did  put, 

J put. 

r.i  tern ; 

J did  yive. 

J gave. 

C^nc.l  u>  t 

/ fdd  ftng. 

I futg. 

Sona-bant ; 

/ did  found. 

/ founded. 

Orna-bam ; 

I did  adeem, 

J adorned. 

Pugna-bam ; 

J didfght. 

I feusht. 

Lege-baro  { 

/ did  read. 

/ read. 

Scribe-barn ; 

/ did  u u/e, 

/ nurote. 

Puta  bam  t 

I did  ihini. 

I thought. 

Vivc-bim  ; 

I did  hve. 

I irved. 

Ambula-bam; 

/ did  vtali. 

J walked. 

Move-barn  { 

J did  move. 

/ mox'ej. 

Dole- bam  ; 

I did  ail. 

/ aihl. 

Liige-bim  j 

I did  mourn. 

/ mourned. 

Obi-bam ; 

/ die. 

/ {Red. 

Giude-bam  | 

/ did  r^ce. 

I r^tetd. 

Indpie  bam ; 

/ did  begin. 

/ %a». 

Facie- bam  t 

I did  male, 

/ made. 

Fodie-bam  j 

I did  dig. 

J Hug. 

Ride-barn  j 

/ dd  Ltugb, 

J laughed. 

Imple-bam ; 

IdidJU, 

i filled. 

Abftine-bamj 

J did  forbear. 

I forbore. 

It  M unncccOiirr  t.  make  iny  rcmirki  on  the  Latin 

orda  in  thia  example  : but  in 

the  Englilh  Iranflation 

wc  have  carc’fuUy  marked  in  the  firft  cofumD  the  words 
without  any  ioAcAion ; and  ia  the  fecood,  have  put 
down  the  fame  meaning  by  an  infle^on  of  our  verb  t 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  do,  from  a peculiar 
excellency  in  our  own  language  unknown  to  any  other 
either  aiKient  or  modern.  Were  it  neceftary  to  pur- 
fue  this  fubjcA  farther,  we  might  obferve,  that  the 
ferfed  tenfe  in  all  the  conjugations  ends  univerfally  in 
/,  fdaperfeS  in  exam,  and  tbe  future  in  am  or  ao; 
in  tbe  fubjuo&’ve  mood,  the  onperffd  tmiverfaKy  in 
AIM,  ihdperfed  ia  smm*  the  flt^jid  ia  issim,  and 

the 
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\\it  ftitur*  In  lAO;  *nd  w n ftiU  gretter  f»in«oeni  i* 
‘•—"v"—’  obicrvable  in  the  different  vsnntiout  for  ibc  pcrfoni  in 
thefe  tenfti,  feeing  the  firft  perfon  jduril  in  iJl  tenfe* 
end*  to  Mus,  »nd  the  fecood  perfon  in  Tu,  wiiU  lUUc 
variation  in  the  other  pcrfboi  { it  i«  evident  that,  In 
refpeA  of  direrfity  of  found**  thii  method  of  conjuga- 
ting verbi  by  i»  greatly  inferior  to  the  more 

natural  ructliod  of  eaprefling  the  varioui  cooneftion* 
and  rclatlona  of  the  verbal  auributive  by  different 
word**  ufualiy  called  dwi/iarir/. 

I?  The  particular*  by  which  the  different  mc- 

▼ine^ef  thoda  of  marking  the  relation  of  the  verbal  attributive 
^iprdlMcu.  language,  arife*  from  the  variety  of  capref- 

(ioo*  which  either  of  thefe  may  admit  of  in  muring 
the  fame  fentiment.  In  thia  refpe^,  Hltewifc,  the  me- 
thod of  conjugating  by  inflexion  feema  to  be  deficient. 
Thus  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  mood  in  Latin  can 
at  moft  be  expreffed  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  scaiaoi 
and  ECO  BcaiBO  i which  ought  perhaps  in  ftriantfs  to 
be  admitted  only  at  oi«  : whereat,  in  Englifli,  we  can 

vary  it  in  four  different  ways,  viz.  i/7,  Iwaire; 

i DO  waiTi  s Waivs  I do;  WaiTi  do 

I (o).  And  if  we  contider  the  further  variation  which 
thefe  receive  in  power  at  well  at  in  found,  by  having 
the  cmphafit  placed  on  the  different  words  { inftead  of 
four,  we  will  find  eleven  different  variations:  thus, 

1 with  the  cmphafii  upon  the  I i — iJljt  1 

WRITE,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  word  waiTt- 
Let  any  ooe  pronounce  thefe  with  the  different  em- 
pbafit  occeffary,  and  he  will  be  immediately  fatitfied 
that  they  arc  not  only  dlftioA  from  each  other  with 
refpea  to  meaning,  but  alfo  with  regard  to  found  j 
and  the  fame  muff  Ik  underffood  of  all  the  other  parta 
•f  this  example. 

t.  I Jo  tnr^r,  8.  IVriie  I DO, 

p.  iVnita  do  /, 
to.  Write  oo  /, 

1 1.  Write  do  1. 


And  if  we  likewlfc  conGder  the  variation*  which  m^  Lingux*e> 
be  produced  by  a variation  of  the  empbafis,  they  will  * 
be  at  under. 


/ DO  «i/W/r, 

J do  iTMITif 
6.  Wiufi  I do, 

y.  Write  1 Jo, 

None  of  the  Latin  tenfes  admit  of  more  variaiiont 
than  the  two  above  mentioned  : nor  do  almoG  any 
of  the  Englifh  admit  of  fewer  than  in  the  above  ex- 
ample ; and  fevcral  of  thefe  phrafet,  which  muft  be 
coniidrred  as  exact  traiillationv  of  feme  of  the  tenfea 
of  the  Lmin  verb,  adinti  of  many  more.  I'hus  the 
imperfcA  of  the  fuhjunctivc  mood,  which  in  Latin 
admits  of  the  above  two  variations,  admits  in  EngIKh 
of  the  following : 

J.  / llvi'ce  ei’rir/m.  4.  Written  might  har^  f, 

2.  Wril/eti  / might  han't.  5.  I written  might  han'e. 

3.  /{(tve  writUn  / might.  6.  J/ave  nvritten  miglM  I. 

Voi..  IX.  Part  II. 


i , I might  have  nvrittm. 
t.  I Miant  have  written. 

3.  I mght  HAm  written. 

4.  I might  have  mat  fTS^r. 

5.  trautas  t might  have. 

6.  Written  I might  have. 

7.  Written  I laiGHf  have, 

8.  Written  I might  HAra. 

9.  Nars  nvritten  / might, 
to.  Have  tratrrsff /might. 

Have  written  I might. 
Have  written  / mu;ht. 


13,  Wairftftmight  have  f. 

1 4.  Written  uianr  have  /. 
1^.  Written  might  HArt  /. 

16.  Written  might  have  I. 

1 7.  I written  might  have. 

18.  / /TKiTTfiemighthove. 

1 9.  I written  miomt  haxy. 

20.  / written  might  HAra. 
2t*  HAra  written  might  /. 
2J.  /{any traixaadt  might/. 
2 3.  Have  written  might  A 
24.  Have  written  might  I. 


It. 

12. 

In  all  24  variations,  ioGcad  of  two. — If  we  Hkewife 
confider,  that  the  Latins  were  obliged  to  employ  the 
fame  word,  nut  only  to  cxprcfi  **  1 might  have  written, 
but  alfo,  **  I eoxdd,  I wouU,  or  I JhoulA  have  written  {" 
each  of  which  would  admit  of  the  fame  variations  at 
the  word  mght  g we  have  in  all  ninety^x  different  ex- 
prefftons  in  Englilh  for  the  fame  phrafe  which  in  Latin 
admits  only  of  two,  unlcfs  they  have  recourfe  to  other 
forced  turns  of  expreflioo,  which  the  defers  of  their 
verbs  in  this  particular  hat  compelled  them  to  in- 
vent. 

But  if  it  (hould  be  obJeAed,  that  the  laft  cireum- 
fiance  we  have  taken  noticcof  as  a defe^,  can  only 
be  conGderrd  as  a defeat  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
ia  not  to  be  actribiited  to  the  inJUdion  of  their  verbs, 
feeing  they  might  have  had  a particular  unfe  for  each 
of  thefe  different  words  might,  couid,  ntntdd,  and  fbotJd  g 
we  amfwer,  that,  even  admitting  this  cxcufc  as  valid, 
the  fuperiority  of  the  analogous  language,  as  fucb, 
flill  remains  iu  this  refpedk  as  1 a to  1.— Yet  even  this 
conceffion  is  greater  .than  ought  to  have  been  made  : 
For  as  the  difSculty  of  forming  a fufEcient  variety  of 
words  for  all  the  different  modifications  which  a verb 
may  be  made  to  undergo  is  too  great  fur  any  rude  peo- 
ple to  overcome ; we  find,  that  every  nation  which 
has  adopted  this  mode  of  inQe^tion,  not  excepting  the 
Greeks  themfclvcs,  has  been  obliged  to  rrmaln  faiit- 
fied  with  fewer  words  than  would  have  been  neceffary 
even  to  effe^  this  puipofe,  and  make  the  fame  woid 
(erve  a double,  treble,  or  even  quadruple  offioe,  an  in 
the  Latin  tenfe  which  gave  rife  to  thefe  obfervatiuns  : 
So  that,  however  in  pbylical  nectlutyl  this  may  not 
be  chargeable  upon  this  particular  mode  of  conltruc- 
tion,  yet  in  moral  certainty  it  muff  always  be  the  cafe  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  mode 
of  varying  verbs  by  injietiitm  affords  lefs  vaiicty  in  ilic 
arrangement  of  the  widrds  of  the  particular  phrafes, 
3 Y than 


(d)  We  arc  fuffiviroily  aware,  that  the  lad  variation  canned  10  ftridnefs  be  cooftdcml  as  good  language ; 
although  many  examples  of  this  manner  of  ufing  it  in  ferious  compolitiuns,  both  iu  poetry  and  profe,  might 
be  eafity  produced  Irom  the  befi  authors  in  the  Esglilh  language.— But  however  unjuffifishle  it  mav  he  to 
ufe  it  in  ferious  compofitton  ; yet,  when  judkioufiy  employed  in  works  of  humour,  this  and  other  f >rccd 
cxprefEoDsof  the  like  nature  prtkduce  a fine  effe^,  by  giving  a builcfque  air  to  the  language,  and  beautt- 
fuUy  contrafiing  it  to  the  puier  diction  of  folid  reafoning.  The  fugacious  Shakefpeare  has,  on  many  ucca- 
fina*,  fhowed  how  luccefsfuUy  thefe  may  be  employed  in  compofition,  particularly  in  drawing  the  characlcr  of 
emcieni  Pijlol  Henry  V.  Without  this  liberty,  Butler  would  have  found  neater  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
inimitable  chara^cr  of  Hudibraa.— Let  this  apology  fuffice  for  our  having  infeed  this  and  other  variations  of 
the  fame  kind ; which,  although  they  auy  be  often  ioaproper  for  ferioua  compefitioo,  have  fiill  their  ufe  ta 
language. 
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tuxw  1 havt  kvtJ,  wiUi  the  emphari*  upon  the  word  /»  U 

at  once  poinu  out  the  perfon  m the  piincipal  objedk  * ^ 


laflfwfe-  than  the  method  of  varying  them  by  the  help  of  auxi*  1 haw  lowJ,  with  the  emphari*  upon  the  word  /»  it 
^ t ■' ' lUriea.  at  once  poinu  out  the  perfon  at  the  principal  objedk 

iS  But  if  there  ftrould  filU  remain  any  (hadow  of  doubt  in  that  phrafe,  and  makev  ua  naturally  look  for  a con* 
PreciCao  of  ^ the  mtnd  of  the  readeri  whether  the  method  of  va*  traft  in  fome  other  perfen,  and  the  other  parta  of  the 
verba  by  mJUSiem  ia  inferior  to  that  by  oaxi*  phrafe  becomea  fubordinate  to  it  Mt  hatlowd  thee 
the  ErglWh CanV/,  with  regard  to  diversity  of  founda,  or  variety  much,  but  1 b<rw  lowi  thee  infinitely  more.**  The 
Is  fupertar  gf  caprefBon  ; there  cannot  be  the  lead  doubt,  but  Latins  too,  aa  they  were  nut  prohibited  from  joining 
to  the  La*  refpeA  to  preciBou,  didinflnefa,  and  accu*  the  pronoun  with  thrir  veth,  were  alfo  acquainted  with 

tinlaa-  . ^ tr .i..  i r__.  - r.....  .u:.  h - •.  i 1,1  r 1 • 


that  with  refpedi  to  precihou,  di(lin£lnefa,  and  accu*  the  pronoun  with  thrir  veth,  were  alfo  acquainted  with 
racy,  in  exprefling  any  idea,  the  latter  enjoya  a fupe-  thia  cxcelicuec,  which  Virgil  has  beautifully  ufed  in 
riority  beyond  all  comparifon.—^Thua  the  Latin  verb  thia  vtrfe  : 

Amoy  may  be  Englilhed  either  by  the  worda,  / /otv,  Nos  patriam  fugmut  ; 

or  1 do  ievtt  and  the  cmphaQa  placed  upon  any  of  the  Tv,  TU^re^  ltnt\u  in  ymhra,  &c> 
words  that  the  circuroftancca  may  require  ; by  means 


of  which,  the  meaning  ia  pointed  out  with  a force  and 
energy  which  it  ia  altogether  impoflible  to  produce  by 
the  ufc  of  any  Tingle  wonl.  The  following  line  from 
Shakefpearc*a  Othello  may  feive  aa  an  example  : 

— ...  Exc<llent  wretch ! 

Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  I oo  low  tliee  : 

In  which  the  flrong  emphafis  upon  the  word  DO,  gives 
it  a force  and  energy  winch  convey*,  in  an  irrelilHMe 
manner,  a moll  perfe^  knowledge  uf  the  fituation  of 
the  mind  of  the  ipeakcr  at  the  time. — That  the  whole 
energy  of  the  exprefiion  dr-penda  upem  thia  feemingly 
infigniBcaut  word,  wc  may  be  at  once  fadaded  of,  by 
keeping  it  away  in  thia  manner  : 


But  Vit  are  not  only  enabled  thus  to  diflingulfli  the 
perfon  in  as  powirlui  a manner  as  the  i^aiins,  but  can 
aifu  with  the  fame  facility  point  out  any  of  the  other 
circumllances  as  principals ; for  if  we  fay,  with  the 
emphaiia  upon  the  word  hitve^  “ 1 havs  loved,**  it 
as  natmally  points  cm  the  time  as  the  principal  object, 
and  makes  us  look  fur  a contrail  in  that  peculiarity, 
I MAVi  : **  1 have  loved  indeed  ; — ray  imagination 
been  led  aftray — my  rcafoii  hut  been  perverted  but, 
that  time  hat  opened  my  eyes,  1 can  fmile  at 
tht'fe  imaginary  diftreifeB  which  once  perplexetl  me.*’ 
•*»ln  the  fame  manner  wc  can  put  the  emphafis  irptni 
the  other  word  of  the  phrafe  /oivd!^— “ 1 haw  loted.'*^ 
•~>Hcre  the  pafTiun  is  cxiubied  as  the  ptirveipsi  circum* 


■ Exccllrnt  wretch! 

Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  / Aw  lhee« 


fiance  { and  as  this  can  never  be  excited  without  fome 
object,  we  nattirally  wi/H  to  know  the  objeft  of  that 
palfioii— *•  Who  ! what  have  you  Irved  ?**  are  the  na* 


How  poor— how  lame — bow  infignifiairit  is  thi%  when 
compared  with  the  other  ! Here  nothing  temaini  but 
a tame  afTcrtion,  ulhered  in  with  a pompous  exclama- 
tion which  could  not  here  be  introduced  with  any  de* 
grec  of  propriety.  Whereas,  in  the  way  that  Shake* 
^are  has  left  it  to  ua,  it  has  an  energy  which  nothing 
can  furpafa;  for,  overpowered  with  the  irrcfiliblc 
force  of  Uerdem  ma’a  charms,  this  llrong  excUmstton 
is  extorted  from  the  foul  of  Othello  in  fpite  of  him* 
fcir  Surprifed  at  this  tender  imotion,  which  briaga 
to  hie  mind  all  ihofe  amiable  qualities  for  which  he 
had  fo  much  efteemed  her,  and  at  the  fame  time  fully 
uaprefTed  with  the  firm  perfuafion  of  her  guilt,  be  burlls 
out  into  that  feemingly  inccmfiftcnt  exclamation,  Ex- 
aUeni  wreuh  t and  then  he  adds  in  the  warmth  of  hU 
furprife,— thinking  it  a thing  mod  illunilhing  that 
any  warmth  of  alfcAion  Ihuuld  ftitt  remain  in  his 
breaft,  he  even  confiims  U with  an  oath,-*PrrdSrKM 


tural  quell  ions  we  would  put  in  this  cafe.  **  I have 
LOVED —Elira.**— -In  this  manner  wc  a«,  on  all' 
nccafions,  enabled  to  exprefs,  with  tlie  utmotl  preci* 
i'ion,  that  particular  idea  which  we  would  wi(h  to  ex* 
cite,  fo  as  to  give  an  energy  and  perfpicuiiy  to  the 
language,  which  can  never  be  attained  by  tliofe  Ian* 
guages  whofe  verbs  are  conjujpted  by  iofle^ion  : and 
if  to  this  wc  add  die  incunveuicnce  which  all  InficCicd 
languages  are  fubjed  to,  by  having  too  fmall  a num* 
ber  of  tenfes,  fo  as  to  be  compelled  to  make 
word  on  many  occafiont  fupply  the  place  of  two, 
three,  or  even  four,  the  bahnee  is  turned  lliU  more  in 
our  favour.*— Thus,  in  Latin,  the  fame  word  amaxo 
flands  for JhaU  or  ew//  love,  fo  that  the  reader  is  left  to 
guefs  from  the  context  which  of  the  two  meanings  it 
was  mod  likely  the  writer  had  in  view.— In  the 
manner,  may  or  can  hwe  are  exprefied  by  the  fame 
word  AMEM  ; as  are  alfo  might,  could,  u'otdd,  or  fitamid. 


taUh  tny  foul,  hut  I vo  low  /<6rv.— **  lo  fpite  of  all  the  love,  by  the  Tingle  word  amarsm,  as  we  have  already 
falfeboods  with  which  I know  thou  haH  deceived  me  obferved  ^ fo  that  the  reader  is  left  to  guefs  which  uf 


—in  fpite  of  all  the  crimes  of  which  I know  thee 
guilty — in  fpite  of  all  thofe  reafoos  for  which  I ought 
to  hate  thee— in  fpite  of  myfelf,— dill  I find  that  I 
k>ve,— yes,  1 do  love  thee.’*  We  look  upon  it  aa  a 
thing  altogether  impolEblc  to  transfufe  the  energy  of 
ibis  exprcfiioa  into  any  language  whofe  verbs  are  regu- 
larly infield. 

Id  the  fame  manner  we  might  go  through  a9  the 
other  tenfes,  and  {how  that  the  fame  fuperiority  ia 
to  be  found  in  each. — I’hus,  in  the  perfeB  tetfe  of  the 
L*ri»s,  o'lead  of  the  fimple  amati,  we  fay,  1 havx 
lovfd;  and  by  the  liberty  we  have  of  putting  the 
emphafis  up  m any  of  the  words  which  compofe  this 
phrafe,  we  can  in  tlie  moil  accuiate  manner  fix  the 
peecife  idea  which  we  tneao  to  excite  : for  if  wt  fay, 


thefe  four  meanings  the  writer  intended  to  exprefs  : 
which  occafioDS  a perplexity  very  differeoc  from  that 
clear  prccifioD  which  our  language  allows  of,  by  not 
only  pointing  out  the  different  words,  but  alfo  by  al- 
lowing us  to  put  the  emphafis  upon  any  of  them  we 
pleafc.  which  fuperadds  energy  and  force  to  the  preci* 
fioB  it  would  have  had  without  that  affillance.  *9 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  after  the  moft 
examination,  we  mull  conclude,  that  the  method  corittsa* 
of  conjugating  verbs  by  ir^Bioa  is  inferior  to  that  r>0)f  vrrbs 
which  is  performed  by  the  help  of  tnexUiariei; — be-**)  r flee* 
caufe  it  dws  not  afford  fuch  a diverfity  of  founds, — 
nor  allow  lucli  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  expref-whu-h  » 
fion  for  the  fame  thought,— nor  give  fo  great  dillinc-rtrfonrrl 
tioa  and  tie«.ifion  in  the  meaning.— It  is,  however, W **»ii«*- 

wteded'***- 
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attended  with  oae  confiderable  advaatage  above  the 
if'  » other  method  t for  at  the  wordt  of  which  it  it  formed 
* are  oeceflarllj  of  greater  leogth»  aod  more  fonorout* 

than  in  the  analogous  language**  it  admit#  of  a more 
flowing  harmoDj  of  eapreflioa  ; for  the  number  of 
monoffllablet  ia  ihtt  laA  greatly  check#  that  pompous 
dignity  which  naturally  refults  from  longer  words. 
Whether  this  fingle  advantage  it  fufficieot  to  counter- 
balance all  the  other  defeds  with  which  it  is  attended* 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to  determine  t— 
but  we  may  remark*  before  we  quit  the  fubjed,  that 
even  this  excellence  is  attended  with  fome  peculiar  in- 
coDveoieoccs*  which  ftiall  be  more  particularly  pointed 
out  in  the  fcqucl. 

But  perhaps  it  might  ftill  be  objedled*  that  although 
the  cotnparifoo  we  have  made  above  may  be  fair*  and 
the  conclufioo  juft*  with  regard  to  the  Latin  arul  £n- 
gliih  languages  ; yet  it  docs  not  appear  clear,  that  on 
that  account  the  method  of  conjugating  verbs  by  ia- 
is  inferior  to  that  hj  auxiHariet  { for  although  it 
be  allowed  that  the  Latin  language  is  defedive  in  point 
of  tenfes  | yet  yf  a language  were  formed  which  had 
a fufficient  number  of  inflcAed  tenfes  to  anfwer  every 
purpofe } if  it  Lad*  for  inflance,  a woid  properly 
formed  for  every  variation  of  each  tenfc ; one  for  / 
iove,  another  for  / Jo  love;  one  for  IJhall^  another  for 
/ nvili  love  i one  for  I nughtf  another  for  / couUt  and 
and  JhouU  love  * and  fo  on  through  all  the  o* 
tber  tenfes ; that  this  language  would  not  be  liable  to 
the  objcAions  we  have  brought  againft  the  inflexion 
cf  verbs  } and  that  of  courle,  the  objedions  we  have 
brought  are  only  valid  againtl  thofc  languages  which 
have  followed  that  mode  and\executcd  it  imperfcAly. 
—We  anfwer,  that  although  this  would  in  fome  mes- 
fure  remedy  the  evil,  yet  it  would  not  remove  it  entire- 
ly. For,  in  the  hrd  place,  unlcfs  every  verb,  or  every 
{man  number  of  verbs*  were  conjugated  in  one  way, 
having  the  found  of  the  words  in  each  tenfe,  aod  di- 
• vlHon  of  tenfes,  as  we  may  fay  different  from  all  the 
other  conjugations,— it  would  always  occafton  a fame- 
nefs  of  found,  which  would  in  fome  meafurc  prevent 
that  variety  of  founds  fo  proper  for  a language.  And 
even  if  this  could  be  efTtdlrd,  it  would  not  give  fuch  a 
latitude  to  the  exprellion  as  auxiliaries  allow  : for  al> 
though  there  fhould  be  two  words*  one  fur  I and 

another  for  / eonld  love  ; yet  as  tbefe  are  fingle  words, 
they  cannot  be  varied  { whereas*  by  auxiliaries*  either 
of  thefe  can  be  varied  diiTerent  ways,  as  bat  been 
Ihowii  above.  In  the  lafl  place,  no  fingle  word  can 
ever  exprefs  all  that  variety  of  meaniog  which  we  can 
do  by  the  help  of  our  auxiliaries  and  the  emphafis.  / 
have  lovedf  if  cxprefTrd  by  any  one  word*  could  only 
denote  at  all  timet  one  diflin^  meaning  ; fo  that  to 
give  it  the  pow.er  of  ours,  three  diftincf  words  at  leall 
would  be  neceffary.  However*  if  all  this  were  done  t 
that  is*  if  there  were  a didin6t  conjugation  formed  for 


every  40  or  50  verbs if  each  of  the  tenfes  were  l«myaans- 
pro|^y  formed,  and  all  of  them  different  from  every 
other  tenfe  at  well  as  every  other  verb  } and  thefe  all 
carried  through  each  of  the  different  perfons*  fo  as  to 
be  all  different  from  one  another  and  if  likewife  there 
were  a diftin^  word  to  mark  each  of  the  feparate 
meanings  which  the  fame  tenfe  could  be  made  to  af- 
fumc  by  means  of  the  emphaHs  ^ and  if  all  this  infl- 
nite  variety  of  words  could  be  formed  in  a difliodk 
manner*  different  from  etch  other*  and  harmonious  t 
this  langdtigc  would  have  powers  greater  than  any  that 
could  formed  by  auxiliaries,  if  it  were  poilible  for 
the  human  powers  to  acquire  fuch  a degiee  of  know* 
ledge  as  to  be  able  to  employ  it  with  facility.  Bat 
how  could  this  be  attained,  fince  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
fand  words  would  be  neceffary  to  form  the  variations 
of  any  one  verb*  and  a hundred  times  that  number 
would  not  include  the  knowledge*  of  the  verbs  alone  of 
fuch  a Language  (k)!  — How  much,  therefore,  ought 
we  to  admire  the  Ample  perfpicuity  of  our  language* 
which  enables  us,  by  the  proper  application  of  ten  or 
twelve  feemiogly  trifling  words*  the  meaning  and  ufe 
of  which  can  be  attained  with  the  utmnfl  cafe,  to  ex- 
prefs  all  that  could  be  expreffed  by  this  unwiddy  ap- 
paratus f What  can  equal  the  Amplicity  or  the  power 
of  the  one  method,  but  the  well-known  powers  of  the 
#4  letters,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtained 
with  fo  much  cafe— and  their  powers  know  no  limits? 

—or,  what  can  be  compared  to  the  fancied  perfc^lion 
of  the  other*  but  the  traofeript  of  it  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  feem  to  have  formed  in  their  unintelligible  Un- 
guaRc  ? 

Having  thus  conAdered  pretty  fully  the  advantages 
and  defers  of  etch  of  thefe  two  methods  of  varying 
verbs*  we  cannot  help  feeling  a fccrct  wilh  atife  in  uur 
mind,  that  there  bad  been  a people  fagacious  enough 
to  have  united  the  powers  of  the  one  method  with 
thofc  of  the  other  ; nor  can  we  help  being  furprifed* 
that  among  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  fcvc- 
ml  languages  of  Europe  after  the  downfal  of  tlie  Ro- 
man monarchy,  fome  of  them  did  not  accidentally 
ffumble  on  the  method  of  doing  i|.  From  many  con- 
curring circumAances*  it  feems  probable  that  the  great- 
eft  part,  if  not  all  the  Gothic  nations  that  over-ian 
Italy  at  that  time*  had  their  verbs  vaneJ  by  the  help 
of  auxiliaries } and  many  of  the  modern  European 
languages  which  have  fproog  from  them*  have  fo  far 
borrowed  from  the  Latin,  as  to  have  fome  of  the  tenfes 
of  their  verbs  infleded : yet  the  Englifh  alone  hav.  ;a 
any  inftance  combined  the  joint  powers  of  the  two : 
which  could  only  be  done  by  forming  inflexions  for<he 
different  tenfes  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Latins,  |qJ 
at  the  fame  time  retaining  the  original  method  of  va- 
rying them  by  auxiliaries;  by  which  means  either  the 
one  or  the  other  roeibod  could  have  been  employed  as 
occaAon  required.  We  have  luckily  two  tenfes  formed 
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(1)  This  affertioD  may  perhaps  appear  to  many  very  much  exaggerated : but  if  any  fhould  think  fo,  we 
oaly  iKg  the  favour  that  he  will  fet  hirofelf  to  mark  all  the  variations  of  tenfes,  mode,  perfon,  and  number* 
which  an  Englifli  verb  can  be  made  to  affume*  varying  each  of  thefe  in  every  way  that  it  uUl  admit,  both  at 
to  the  diverAty  of  expreffion  aod  Use  eopliafli  j he  wiU  fooo  be  coovlaccd  \liat  wc  have  Itc/c  uid  ooUiing  more 
thao  enough. 
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in  thetwty ; pr^mt  of  tbe  iAdiotive,  ind  the  eoiiil 
* ^ « ' of  thc^^.  In  almotl  all  our  verhs  thefe  can  be  declined 
either  with  or  without  auxiliariea.  Thus  the  prcienty 
wiihout  an  auxiliary,  11,  //otir,  / /pf^  t with 

an  auxiliary,  Ithwritet  Ido  i dt fpook,  lathe 

fame  mannrr,  the  pail  tenfe,  by  inflection,  U,  I Icvod^ 

J <urc/r,  I /pokt  ; by  auxiliariet,  J duUoWf  J did/peaif 
/ did  v/ritc.  E*ery  author,  who  koow«  any  thing  of 
the  power  of  the  English  language,  know*  the  ufe 
arhich  may  be  made  of  this  diRin^on.  What  a pity  ia 
it  that  we  (houUl  have  flopt  fhort  fo  (boa  I how  blind 
wai  it  in  (b  many  other  nutiona  to  imitate  the  dtfe^a, 
without  making  a proper  ufe  of  that  beautiful  Uo- 
guage  which  ia  now  numbered  amoitg  the  dead  ! 

After  the  verb*,  the  next  moll  confiderable  varia- 
Acnlofottf  jIqq  gijj  l>ctween  the  amiiogifiu  and  trmfp(^ti%x 
Inngutgct  is  in  the  nouni  \ the  latter  varying  the  r‘if 
cafea  of  thefe  by  inf*8%imi  whcrcai  the  former 
compa'cfi  exprefs  all  the  'liifercnt  vanatlona  of  them  by  the  help 
T'^a  other  words  prefixed,  called  prep^tioru.  Now,  if 

^es  o(  * the  advantages  or  difadvantagei  of  e ther 

itouAa>  of  thefe  methods  under  the  fame  heads  as  we  have  done 
the  verbs,  we  (hall  find,  that  with  regard  to  the  firil 
piTticular,  viz.  variety  of  founds,  almuli  the  fame  re- 
marks may  be  made  gs  upon  the  verba  ; fr>r  if  we 
compare  any  particular  noun  by  itfelf,  the  variety  of 
found  appears  much  greater  between  the  different  cafes 
in  the  trav/f^ive^  than  between  the  traoOatioa  of 
thefe  in  ihe  analogotu  language,  'thus  asx,  xscis, 
aaci,  RRGEM,  flee,  are  more  diAtnfl  from  one  another 
ID  point  of  fi>und,  that  the  tranflation  of  thefe,  a krngf 
•f  a iingj  to  a kiojf  a flee.  But  if  we  proceed  one 
itep  fur;her,  ami  confidcr  the  variety  whic.i  is  pnxlu- 
ced  in  the  language  tu  gmtral  by  the  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  method#,  the  calc  u entirely  reverfed.  For  as 
it  would  have  been  im{x>fliblc  to  form  diftiuA  varia- 
tions, difFeicnt  from  one  another,  for  each  cafe  of  every 
Boun,  they  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  all  their  nouaa 
imo  a fi  w grneral  cUflks,  called  declci^ofu,  aod  Co 
give  to  all  thofe  included  under  each  clal:*  the  fame  tcr- 
rrination  in  every  cafe  •,  which  produces  a like  fimila- 
rity  of  found  with  wiiai  we  already  obferved  was  oc- 
cafiooed  10  the  verbs  from  the  fame  caufe  i whereas  ia 
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the  analogous  languages,  as  there  is  no  nccclCty  for  any 
condraint,  there  u almoll  as  ^eat  a variety  of  founds 
as  their  arc  of  nouns.  The  Eatini  have  only  five  dif- 
ferent declenfions;  fo  that  all  the  great  number  of 
words  of  this  grneral  order  mud  be  reduced  to  tbe  very 
fmall  diverfity  of  founds  which  thefe  few  clafTcs  admit 
of ; and  wen  the  founds  of  thefe  fewcUffes  are  not  fo 
mech  diverGfird  as  they  mi^hc  have  been,  as  many  of 
th^  different  ca/et  in  the  different  declrnfioiu  have  ea- 
adly  the  fame  founds,  as  we  (hsU  have  occaiion  to  re* 
mark  more  fully  hertafter.  We  might  here  produce 
examples  to  (how  the  great JlmUarity  of  founds  between 
diflrrcnt  nouns  in  the  Latin  language,  and  varuty 
iotlie  Englifh,  in  the  fame  way  u we  of  tbe  verbs : 
but  as  every  reader  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  thefe 
two  languages  can  Catisfy  himfclf  in  this  particular, 
without  any  further  trouble  than  by  marking  down  any 
number  of  Latin  nouns,  with  their  tranOatioos  into  £0^- 
li(h,  we  think  it  unncccfiary  to  dwell  longer  on  tkia 
particular. 

But  ( the  inflexion  of  nouns  is  a difadvantage 
to  a language  in  polfit  of  diverfity  of  Ibunda,  it  is  very 


mock  the  reverfe  with  regard  to  the  variety  It  allows  Lsngnage*.  i' 
in  tbe  ananging  the  words  of  the  phrafe.  Here,  in-  '"'"w  ■*J| 

deed,  the  traafpofiuve  language  (bines  forth  in  all  its.  **  * 

glory,  aod  the  analogous  muft  yield  the  palm  with- 
out  the  fmallcil  difpute.  For  as  the  nominatiw  cn/fgArd  locks 
(or  that  n«7un  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  energy  ex-^rrsnge- 
preffed  by  the  verb)  is  different  from  the  aecu/tuht  (or  ^ 
that  noun  upon  which  the  energy  expreffedby  the  verb  * 

is  exerted),  thefe  may  be  placed  in  any  fituau‘00  that  oat  * 
the  writer  (hall  think  proper,  without  occafiuning  the 
fmallcftconforion  : whereas  in  the  snxlogous  languages, 
as  thefe  two  different  Hates  of  the  noun  are  expreffed 
by  the  fame  word,  they  cannot  be  diflirtguifhed  but  by 
their  pofition  alone  : fo  that  the  noun  which  is  the  ef- 
ficient caufe  muff  always  precede  the  verb,  and  tliat 
which  iathe  paffi  e ful^cA  rauft  follow  ; which  gn-aily 
cramps  the  harmonious  flow  of  cornpofition. — Thus 
the  Latins,  without  the  fmallcH  perplexity  in  the  mean- 
ing, could  fay  either  Bnaum  amaint  Ca^utf  or 
Bnrtumy  or  Bruturn  Ca^fiu  anuvUy  or 
Bruttim  am/7vit.  As  the  termination  of  the  word 
Jtui  always  points  out  that  it  is  in  tbe  nomtnatirr  ca/cf 
and  therefore  that  he  is  the  perfon  from  whom  the 
energy  proceed*;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  tbe  ter* 
mlnation  of  the  word  Bnttvm  points  out  that  it  is  in 
tl.t  aetufattvt  cafty  and  confequently  that  he  is  the  ob- 
jeft  upon  whom  the  energy  is  exerted  ; the  meaning 
continues  flill  diHin^  and  clear,  notwithlUndm;  of  aS 
thefe  feveiai  variations : whereas  in  the  Englilh  lan- 
guage, we  could  only  fay  Ca^tu  /owe/  BruttUy  or.  by 
a more  forced  phrafeology,  Cajftat  Brvtus  loved : Were 
we  to  reverfe  the  cafe  as  In  the  Latin,  the  mean-ng 
alfo  would  be  revcrftd  ; for  if  wc  fay  Bmtuj  lovtd  Caj- 
Jiuty  it  is  evident,  that,  inftcad  of  being  the  perfon  be- 
loved, as  before,  J7nrriri  now  becomes  the  perfon  from 
whom  the  energy  proceeds,  and  Capiat  becomes  the 
objefl  beloved.— In  this  refpedl,  therefore,  the  analo* 
gous  Isngpiages  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  tranfpofitive  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  from  this  fingledrcumftancc  alone  that 
they  derive  their  chief  excellence. 

But  although  it  thus  appears  evident,  that  any 
language,  which  has  a partic^r  variation  of  its  nouns 
to  diftinguiih  the  accu/ativt  from  tbe  nominative  eafe^ 
has  an  advantage  over  thofe  languages  which  have  none; 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  of  their  cafet  adds 
to  the  variety,  but  rather  the  reverfe  : for,  in  Latin,  we 
can  only  fay  /hnor  Dei  ; in  Eoglifh  the  fame  phrafe 
may  be  rendered,  either,— rflr  Hove  of  God — of  God  the 
47ve,— or,  by  a more  forced  arrangement.  Cod  the  love 
of.  And  as  thefe  oblique  cafes,  as  the  Latins  called 
them,  except  the  accufalive,  arc  clearly  diHitigutibed  ' 
from  one  another,  aod  from  the  nominative,  by  the  pre- 
poiition  which  accompanies  them,  we  are  not  confined 
to  any  particular  arrangement  with  regard  to  thefe  at 
with  the  accufative,  but  mty  place  them  in  what  order 
we  pleafe,  as  in  Milton*s  elegaot  invocation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  I^radifc  Lfoll : 

Of  man’s  firft  difobedicnce,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  moitai  taile 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo» 

With  loCi  uf  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Rcllorc  ua,  aud  regain  the  blififul  feat. 

Sing,  heavenly  Mufe. 

In  thia  fentence  the  traorpofetion  is  almofl  aa  great  aa 

the 
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the  l^ifl  IiBjpiife  would  edmit  of>  and  the  meaning 
ai  difttnd  at  if  Milton  had  begun  with  the  plain  lan> 
guageof  pTofe*  tbui,*'***  Heavenly  mufe,  fing  of  man’s 
firft  difoMiencCy”  &c. 

Before  we  leave  this  head,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
little  attention  which  feeras  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
peculiar  advantage  derived  from  the  ufe  of  an  accufa* 
five  cafe  different  from  the  nominative,  is  fomewhat  fur- 
prifing.  The  I>atini»  who  had  more  occalion  to  attend 
to  this  with  care  than  any  other  nation,  and  even  the 
Greeks  themfdves,  have  in  many  cafes  overlooked  tt,  as 
la  evident  from  the  various  inliances  we  meet  with  in 
their  languages  where  this  is  not  diAinguifhed.  For  all 
* nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
have  in  every  declcnfron  their  nominative  and  accufa* 
tive  fingular  alike.  Nor  in  the  plural  of  fuch  nouns 
is  there  any  didiiiAtnn  between  theft  two  cafes ; and 
in  Latin  all  nouns  whatever  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  declenfiona,  of  which  the  number  is  very  coofi- 
derable,  have  tbeir  nominative  and  accufative  plural 
njlke.  So  that  their  language  reap*  no  advantage  in 
thit  refped  from  almoft  one  half  of  their  noons.  Nor 
have  any  of  the  tnodem  languages  in  Europe,  however 
much  they  may  have  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Ian- 
piagcs  in  other  refpe^a,  attempted  to  copy  from  them 
10  this  particular ; from  which  perhaps  more  advantage 
would  have  been  gaiiied,  than  from  copying  all  the 
other  fappofed  eacellencles  of  their  language.— 'But  to 
return  to  our  fubjed. 

S3  It  remains  that  we  confider,  whether  the  inflexion 
Cfttilf  f«-Qf  nouns  gives  any  advantage  over  the  method  of  defi- 
^ prepofilions,  in  point  of  diflindoefs  and 
yf  precificn  of  meaning?  But  in  this  refpeA,  too,  the  ana- 

logous  languages  muft  come  offviAorious.  Indeed  this 
is  the  particular  ia  whkh  their  greatell  excellence  con- 
fifti , nor  was  it,  wc  believe,  ever  difputed,  but  that,  in 
point  of  accuracy  and  precilion,  this  method  muft  ex- 
cel aQ  others,  however  it  may  be  defeAive  in  other  re- 
ijpcAa.  We  obferved  under  this  head,  when  fpeaking  of 
verbs,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  pofCblc  to  form  a lan- 
gusge  by  inflection  which  (hould  be  capable  of  as  great 
accuracy  as  in  the  more  fimple  order  of  anxiltaries  : but 
this  would  have  been  fuch  an  infinite  labour,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expeCted  that  ever  human  powers  would 
have  been  able  to  accomplifh  it.  More  eafy  would  it 
• have  been  to  have  formed  the  feveral  inflections  of  the 
nouns  fo  different  from  one  another,  as  to  have  render- 
ed it  impoifible  ever  to  miflake  the  meaning.  Yet  even 
this  has  not  been  attempted.  And  as  we  find  that  thofe 
languages  which  have  adopted  the  method  of  inflecting 
their  verbs  are  more  imperfeCt  in  point  of  preafion 
than  the  other,  fo  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  inflecting 
the  nouns:  for,  not  to  mention  the  energy  which  the 
analogous  languages  acquire  by  putting  the  accent 
upon  the  noun,  or  its  prepofition  (wlrcn  in  an  obliqt»e 
cafe),  according  as  the  fubjtd  may  require,  to  exprefs 
which  variation  of  meaning  no  particular  variety  of 
words  have  been  invented  in  any  infleCted  language, 
they  arc  not  even  complete  in  other  refpeCH.  The  La- 
tin,  in  particular,  is  in  many  cafes  defiCtive,  the  fame 
termination  being  employed  In  many  indances  for  dif- 
ferent cafes  of  the  fame  noun.  Thus  the  genitive  and 
dative  fingular,  and  nominative  and  vocatire  plutal,  of 
the  firft  declenfion,  are  all  exaCUy  alike,  and  can  on- 
ly be  diftinguiflied  from  one  another  by  the  formation 
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of  the  fentences  p*‘SS  are  aUb  the  nominative,  voct-  Lsnmee. 
live,  and  abUtive  fingular,  and  the  dative  and  ablative  » i 
plural.  In  the  fecond,  the  genitive  fingular,  and  no- 
minative and  vocatire  plural,  are  the  fame  ; at  are  al* 
fo  the  dative  and  ablative  fingular,  and  dative  and  ab- 
lative plural  ; except  thofe  in  um,  whofe  uonunative, 
accufative,  and  vocative  fingular,  and  nominative,  accu- 
fativc,  and  vocative  plural,  are  alike.  The  other  three 
dccleofions  agree  in  as  many  of  their  cafes  as  thefc  do  ; 
which  evidently  tends  to  perplex  the  meaning,  unlefa 
the  hearer  is  particularly  attentive  to,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with,  the  particular  cmtffrudlion  uf  the  other  parts 
of  the  fcntcnce  t all  of  which  ia  totally  removed,  and 
tbc  deareft  errtaimy  exhibited  at  once,  by  the  help 
of  prepofilions  in  the  analogous  languages. 

It  will  hardly  be  neceilary  to  enter  into  fuch  a mi- 
nute examination  of  the  advantages  or  difadvantaget 
attending  the  variation  of  aJjedm  i aa  it  will  ap- 
pear evident,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that 
the  endowing  them  with  terminations  fimiliar  to,  and 
correfpotkding  wkh,  ftAftanirvet,  muff  tend  flill  more 
to  iocreafe  the  fimilarity  of  founds  in  any  language, 
than  any  of  thofe  particulars  we  have  already  taken 
notice  of ; and  were  it  not  for  the  liberty  which  they 
have,  in  tranfpofitivc  languages,  of  feparating  the  ad- 
jedive  from  the  fubffanuvc,  this  muff  have  occafioned 
fuch  a Jingle  of  fimilar  founds  as  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  mod  dtfjrafting  to  the  car : but  as  it  would  have 
been  impoffible  in  many  cafes,  in  thofe  languages  where 
the  verba  and  nouna  are  infleded,  to  have  pronouoced 
the  words  which  ought  to  have  followed  each  other, 
unlefs  their  adjedives  could  have  been  feparated  from 
the  fubftantivci ; therefore,  to  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, they  were  forced  to  devife  this  unnatural  method 
of  inflecting  them  alfo ; by  which  means  it  is  eafy  to 
recognife  to  what  fubftanttve  any  adjedive  has  a re- 
firrence,  in  whatever  part  of  the  fentence  it  may  be 
placed.  Inthefe  languages,  therefore,  this  infledion, 
both  as  to  gender,  number,  and  cafe,  becomes  abfo- 
luuly  neceffary  ; and,  by  the  diverficy  which  it  ad- 
mitted in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the  fcvcral  phrafes, 
might  counterbalaoce  the  jingle  of  fimihur  founds  which 
it  introduced  into  the  language. 

Having  thus  examined  the  moll  ftriking  particu-—.  ^ 
lara  in  which  the  tranrpofuive  and  analogous  Ian- jig*, 
guagei  differ,  and  endeavoured  to  (ho  v the  general  ten  of 
dency  of  every  one  of  the  particulars  feparattly,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  difroifs  the  fubjeft  without 
fidcring  each  of  ihefc  as  a whole,  and  pointing  out 
their  general  tendency  in  that  light : for  we  all  know,^ai, 
that  it  often  happens  in  human  inventions,  that  every 
pan  which  compoics  a whole,  taken  feparalely,  may 
appear  extremely  fine  ; and  yet,  when  all  tbele  parts 
■re  put  together,  they  may  not  agree,  but  produce 
a jarring  and  cotifiriion  very  different  from  what  we 
might  have  expelled.  We  therefore  imagine  a few 
remarks  upon  the  genius  of  each  of  thefc  two  diftind 
iDions  of  language  confidered  as  a whole  will  not  be 
deemed  ufelcfs. 

Although  all  langnagea  agree  in  this  refpeA,  lh#t 
they  are  the  means  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  one 
to  another  5 yet  as  there  it  an  infinite  variety  of  wraysJ^fi^jft 
in  which  wc  might  wtih  to  convey  thefc  ideas,  fome-  fOTfolema 
limeabythe  eafy  and  familiar  mode  of  conveTfation,q>n^ 
and  at  other  times  by  more  folema  addrefles  to  tbe**^ 
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La«(!U3fe.  QfldcrftaadiBff*  hj  pompooi  declimati'on,  &c.  it  nuf 
fo  happen*  that  the  geniut  of  one  Uncage  may  be 
more  properly  adapted  to  the  one  of  thefe  than  o< 
ther,  while  another  language  may  excel  in  the  oppo* 
file  part)C'ular>  I'hia  ia  caaAly  the  cafe  in  the  two 
general  icmoms  of  which  we  now  treat.  Etery  par- 
ticular in  a tranjpofuivt  language,  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated for  that  lolemn  dignity  which  is  neceJary  for 
pompous  orations.  L«ong  founding  words,  formed  by 
the  infledion  of  the  different  parts  of  fpeech,— flowing 
periods,  in  which  the  attention  is  kept  awake  by  the 
harmony  of  the  founds,  and  in  ckpedation  of  that 
word  which  is  to  unrarel  the  whole,^tf  eompofed  by 
a fkilful  artifl,  are  admirably  fuitcd  to  that  folcmti  dig- 
nity and  awful  grace  which  conffitute  the  cffence  of  a 
o6  public  harangue.  On  the  contrary,  in  private  conver- 
The  aoilo- where  the  mind  wifhes  to  unbend  itfelf  with 
become  fo  many  clogs  which  encumber 
omverfa-  and  pcrplest.  At  thefe  moments  we  wi(h  to  transfufe 
tion  and  our  thoughts  with  cafe  and  facility— we  arc  tired  with 
wtten^j.  ev(|.y  uanreeffary  fyllable— and  wi(h  to  be  freed  from 
the  trouble  of  attention  as  much  os  may  be.  Like  oiir 
ftate-robes,  we  would  wiih  to  lay  alide  out  pompous 
language,  and  enjoy  ourfcives  at  home  with  freedom 
and  cafe.  Here  the  folrmiiity  and  windings  of  the 
tramfpejitive  language  are  burdenfome  i while  the  faci- 
lity wiih  which  a fentiment  can  be  cxpicfTcJ  in  theuiiu- 
language  is  the  thing  that  we  wi(h  to  acquire. 
Accordingly  in  Terence  and  Plautus,  where  the  beau- 
ties of  dialogue  are  moll  charmingly  difplayed,  tranf- 
pofition  is  ^aringly  ufed.  In  this  humble,  though 
moll  engaging  fpbere,  the  analogous  language  movea 
unrivalled  in  this  it  wilhes  to  indulge,  and  never  tires. 
But  it  in  vain  attemps  to  rival  the  tranfpr^uhn  in  dig- 
nity and  pomp : The  number  of  mooofyllables  inter- 
rupt the  flow  of  harmony  i and  although  they  may 
give  a greater  variety  of  found#,  yet  they  do  not  na- 
turally pofTcfs  that  dignified  gravity  which  fuiu  the 
other  language.  This,  then,  mull  be  coulidered  ai 
the  flriking  particular  in  the  geniua  of  thefe  two  dif- 
ferent IDIOM  t,  which  marks  their  cbiiaders. 

If  we  conGder  the  cffedls  which  tbeCe  two  diffe- 
rent cbaraAera  of  language  mail  naturally  produce 
upon  the  people  who  employ  them,  we  will  Toon  per- 
ceive, that  Uic  genius  of  the  analogotu  language  is 
much  more  favourable  for  the  moft  engaging  purpofea 
of  life,  the  civiliaiog  the  human  mind  by  mutual  in- 
tcrcourfe  of  thought,  tban  tbt  tranfp^liye.  For  as  it 
ia  chiefly  by  the  ufe  of  fpcccb  that  man  ta  raifed  above 
the  brute  creation  ; — u it  it  by  thia  meant  he  improves 
every  faculty  of  his  mind,  and,  to  the  obfervatiooi 
which  he  may  bimfelf  have  made,  hu  the  additional 
advantage  of  the  cxperieDce  of  thofe  with  whom  be 
may  converfr,  at  wcU  as  the  knowledge  which  the  hu- 
man race  have  acquired  by  the  accumulated  experience 
of  all  preceding  a^ as  it  is  by  the  enlivening  glow 
of  converfatioD  tMt  kindred  fouls  catch  tire  from  one 
another,  that  thought  produces  thought,  and  each 
improve!  upon  the  other,  till  ther  foar  beyond  the 
bounds  which  human  reafou,  if  lert  alone,  could  ever 
have  afpired  to  we  muil  furcly  confidcr  that  lan- 
guage as  the  moll  beneficial  to  fociety,  which  mod  cf- 
fc^lually  removes  thefe  bars  that  obiUutl  itf^  progreis. 
Now,  the  geniua  of  tlie  anah^^tu  languages  is  fo  rai'y, 
fo  fimplc  and  pUio,  as  to  be  wiihiu  the  reach  evuy 
one  \sbo  is  iMro  in  the  kingdom  where  it  is  ufed 
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to  fpenk  it  with  facilitp  even  the  rudeft  among  the  Lafigaaga. 
vulgar  can  hardly  fall  into  any  confiderable  gramma-  v 
tiem  errors  t whereas,  in  the  tranfp^tive  languages,  fo 
many  rules  ire  neceffary  to  be  attended  to,  aud  fo 
much  variation  is  produced  in  the  meaning,  by  the 
fligbtell  vanatioos  in  the  found,  that  it  requires  a ftudf 
far  above  the  reach  of  the  illiterate  mechaaic  ever 
to  attain.  So  that,  how  perfed  foever  the  language 
may  be  when  fpoken  with  parity,  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion mud  ever  labour  under  the  inconvenience  of  rude- 
nefs  and  inaccuracy  of  fpeech,  and  all  the  evib  which 
this  naturally  produces.— Accordingly,  we  find,  that 
in  Rome,  a man,  even  in  the  higheft  rank,  received 
as  much  honour,  and  wu  as  much  diftinguidied  a*  * 
mong  his  equals,  for  being  able  to  converfe  with  eafe, 
as  a modem  author  would  be  for  srriting  in  an  eafy 
and  elegant  dyle  ; and  Cwlar  among  bis  contempo- 
raries was  as  much  efleemed  for  his  fuperiority  to  fpeak- 
ing  the  language  in  ordinary  converfation  with  eafie 
and  elegance,  as  for  his  powers  of  oratory,  hii  Dull  in 
arms,  or  his  excellence  in  literary  compoftiion.  It  is 
oeedlcfs  to  point  out  the  many  incoovenienoes  which  thia 
mud  unavoidably  produce  in  a date.  It  is  fufficient 
to  obferve,  that  it  naturally  tends  to  introduce  a vsft 
dillin^ioD  between  the  different  orders  of  men  ; to  fet 
an  impenetrable  barrier  between  tbofe  born  in  a high 
and  thofe  bom  in  a low  flation  ; to  keep  the  Utur  in 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  while  it  elevates  the  former 
to  fuch  a height  as  mud  fufajeft  the  other  to  be  eafily 
led  by  every  popular  demagogue.— How  far  the  hillory 
of  the  nations  who  have  followed  this  loinn  of  lan- 
guage confirms  this  obfervatioo,  every  one  is  left  to 
judge  for  bimfelf. 

Having  thus  conlidered  Languaob  in  general,  and 
pointed  out  the  genius  sod  tcodeocy  of  the  two  mod 
dillinguilhed  idioms  which  have  prevailed  ; we  dial] 
clofe  thefe  remarks  with  a few  oblervitions  upon  the 
particular  nature  and  genius  of  thofe  languages  which 
are  now  chiefly  fpoken  or  ftudied  in  Europe. 

Of  all  the  nations  whole  memory  liidory  has  Iranf’^Lf 
micied  to  us,  none  have  been  fo  eminently  diftipguilhcd,iy,^*^’ 
for  their  literary  accumplidimcnu,  as  well  as  icquain*  thofe  Un- 
tance  with  the  polite  arts,  as  the  Greeks  { ooi  are  we^jfvt 
as  yet  sequaiated  with  a language  podcllvd  of  fo  many'*'^^*|2 
advantages,  with  fo  few  defects,  as  that  which 
ufed,  and  which  continues  IliU  to  be  knows  by  their  ftudied  in 
aainc.— The  neceffary  connexion  between  the  progrefsHaropc. 
of  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  language  haa 
been  already  explained  ; (o  that  it  will  not  be  fur- 
prtfing  to  find  their  progrcfi  in  the  one  keep  pace 
with  chat  of  the  other:  but  it  will  be  of  utility  to 
point  out  fome  advantages  which  that  didinguifhed 
people  poffeffed,  which  other  nations,  perbsps  not  lefs 
difiioguilhed  for  uleott  or  tafle,  have  not  enjoyed, 
which  have  contributed  to  render  their  language  the 
mod  univcrfally  admired  in  ancient  aa  well  as  in  modern 
limes. 

It  haa  been  already  obferved,  that  the  original  inbabi-  st 
tanti  of  Greece,  who  were  grofi  favagea,  and  whofe  Ian-  The  jrreat 
giiage  of  courfc  would  be  very  rude  and  narrow,  were  firll 
umtd  by  the  PcUfgl,  an  caltcm  or  as  Egyptian  tribe. 

From  the  ead  it  is  well  known  that  arta  and  fcieacca  ow- 

were  fpread  over  the  red  of  the  world,  and  that  Egypt  loK  to  what 
was  oiie  of  the  countries  firfl  civilircd.  The  lan-^***^*^ 
guage  therefore  imported  into  Greece  by  the  Pelafgx 
would  be  puic  from  the  fountain  bead,  and  much 
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more  pcrfcft  in  its  ftruAure  than  if  it  had  been  tranC* 
^ ¥ * mined  through  mioy  oatiooa.  But  ihi*  wm  oot  the 

oolj  circumHance  highly  fortunate  for  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage.  Before  it  had  time  to  be  fully  edablifhed  a> 
mong  'he  people,  itt  afpenties.  which  it  had  in  com* 
men  with  the  other  dlalcdti  of  the  eatt,  were  pulilhed 
awuy  by  fuch  a fiiccrnion  of  pocta,  muficiani»  philo* 
fophrra,  and  legiOatora,  from  diSerent^untnefy  ai  ne* 
ver  appeared  to  any  otiicr  r^ation  at  a period  lb  early 
aa  to  give  their  gciiiua  ard  lafle  it«  full  influence.  In 
thiv  refpefi,  no  people  were  ever  fo  eminently  diflin* 
guilhed  a«  tlie  ancient  Greeket  who  had  their  C^heui, 
their  Lhiui,  their  Cecropa,  and  their  Cadmua,  who  in- 
troduced their  diflerent  improvementa  at  a time  when 
the  nation  had  no  flandard  of  talle  formed  by  itfelf. 
Hence  (he  original  fuunda  of  the  Greek  language  are 
the  tnotl  harmonious,  and  the  moil  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  of  any  that  have  hitherto  been  iovemed.  They 
are  indeed  agreeable  to  every  perfoo  who  hears  them, 
cren  when  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  undcrllood; 
whereas  almoA  all  other  languages,  till  they  are  under* 
ftood,  appear,  to  an  ear  which  has  not  been  accuflomed 
to  them,  jarring  and  difcoidant.  'rhii  is  the  funda* 
neoul  excellence  of  that  juflly  admired  language  { nor 
have  tke  people  failed  to  improve  this  to  the  utroofl  of 
their  power,  by  many  aids  ot  their  own  invention.  The 
Greek  language  is  of  the  traafptJUivt  kind  : but  a 
people  fo  lively,  fo  acute,  and  fo  h>quacioua,  could  ill 
bear  the  ceremonious  redraint  to  which  that  mode  of 
language  naturally  fuhjrcted  them  t and  have  there* 
fore*  by  various  meth'^ds,  freed  it  in  a great  mcafure 
from  the  fliffnefs  which  that  produced  In  infle^ing 
their  nouns  and  verbs,  they  fometimrs  prc6x  a lyllable, 
and  fometimes  add  one;  which,  bcftiJes  the  variety  that 
it  gives  to  the  founds  of  the  language,  adds  greatly  to 
the  difliii^tnHs,  and  admits  of  a m>'re  natural  arrange* 
otent  of  the  words  than  in  the  1.4tio,  and  of  conic* 
quence  renders  it  much  fitter  for  the  carmcfi  of  private 
converi'atioD  : and  indeed  the  genius  if  the  people  fo 
far  prevailed  over  the  uftom  of  the  language,  as  to  ren* 
der  it,  in  the  age  of  its  greatefl  perfection,  capable  of 
ilmoft  as  muJt  cafe,  aod  requiring  slmo!l  as  little  tranf- 
pofition  of  words,  as  thofe  languages  which  have  been 
called  analogoui.  But  as  liiufc  nations  who  fpoke  this 
language  were  all  governed  by  popular  aflemblies,  and 
as  no  authority  could  be  ubtaiued  among  them  but  by 
a (kill  in  rhetoric  and  the  powers  of  pcrfuafion  t it 
became  nccelTary  for  every  one,  who  wiOicd  to  acquire 
* power  or  confideratiun  in  the  flatc,  to  improve  bim* 
ieir  in  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  in  the  ufe  of 
which  alone  he  could  espe^  honotira  or  reputation. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  while  the  vivacity  cf  the 
people  rendered  it  cafy,  the  great  men  fludioufly  ini* 
proved  evtry  excellence  that  it  could  reap  from  its 
powers  as  a tran/p^th't  language } fo  tliat,  when  brought 
to  its  utmoH  pcrfc^loQ  by  the  amazing  genius  of  the 
great  Ocroouhencs,  it  attained  a power  altogether  un* 
known  to  any  other  language. — T.hus  happily  cir* 
cuniflanevd,  the  Greek  language  arrived  at  (hat  envied 
pre  eminence  which  it  flili  jullly  rcuins.  From  the 
prugrefs  of  aits  and  fcieBCr-s;  from  the  gaiety  and  in* 
veutive  genius  of  the  people  ; from  the  number  of  free 
flates  into  which  Greece  wav  divided,  eewh  of  whirh 
invented  woids  of  its  own,  all  of  which  toutihuted  to 
the  general  Huck  ; and  from  the  natufJ  ccn.tAuntca* 


tion  which  took  place  between  thefe  ftatei,  which  ex*  ^.anpuagw 
cited  in  the  ftron^eA  degree  the  talents  of  the  people ; ' 

it  acquired  a copioufnefa  unknown  to  any  ancient  Ian* 
guage,  and  exccUed  by  few  of  the  fflodems.~ln  point 
of  harmony  of  numbers,  it  is  altogether  unrivalled  | 
and  on  account  of  the  eafe  as  well  as  dignity  which, 
from  the  caufes  above  mentioned,  it  acquired,  it  ad- 
mits of  perfe^ion  lu  a greater  number  of  particular 
kinds  of  compofition  than  any  other  language  known. 

irreliflible  force  and  overwhilming  impetuofity 
of  Dcmolihcnea  feems  nut  more  natijra)  to  the  geoiut 
of  the  language,  than  the  more  floatry  charms  of 
Plato’s  calm  and  harmonious  cadences,  or  the  uoa* 
dc'tned  fimplicity  of  Xenophon  ; nor  does  the  majeflio 
pomp  of  Homer  feem  to  be  mure  agreeable  to  the  ge* 
nius  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  than  the  more 
humble  ftralos  of  Theocriuiti,  or  the  laughing  fefUvity 
of  Anacreon  : Equally  adapted  to  all  purpofes,  when 
we  perufe  any  of  thefe  authors,  we  would  imagine  the 
language  was  moil  happily  adapted  for  his  particular 
Ayle  alone.  The  fame  powers  it  likewlfc,  la  a greai> 
mcafurc,  poflefled  for  converfation  ; and  the  di&loguc 
fetms  not  more  natural  for  the  dignity  of  Sopboclca 
or  Euripides,  than  for  the  more  cafy  teodernefs  of 
Menander,  or  buffoonery  of  Ariitophanes.-^With  all 
thefe  advantages,  however,  it  n»ufl  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  did  not  poffefs  that  unexceptionable  clcarncft 
of  meaning  which  fame  analogous  languages  enjoy,  or 
that  charaderiilic  force  which  ilic  rmphafis  properly 
varied  has  power  to  give,  were  not  thefc  defers  coun- 
terbalanced by  oilier  caufea  which  we  ihall  aflcrwardi 
point  out. 

The  Romans  a people  of  fierce  and  wailike  difpo-Thc  litin 
fitions  for  many  ages  »urlng  the  infancy  of  their  re*lacieuun< 
public,  more  intent  00  pnrfuing  eonqueiU  and  military  to 

glory  than  in  making  improvemyits  in  litenitiirc  oV J^J^**"* 

the  fine  arts  beilowed  little  attention  to  th«ir  language.^  ^ 

Of  a difpofitioo  Irfs  focial  or  more  phlegmatic  than 
the  Greeks,  thiy  gave  thdciftlvcs  no  trouble  about 
rendering  therr  language  fit  for  converfation  { audit 
remained  flrong  and  nervous,  but,  like  their  Ideas 
wasliniiled  aod  confined.  More  difpofed  to  command 
refpeft  by  the  power  of  their  arms  than  by  the  force 
of  perfiuQon,  they  defpifed  the  more  elfcminalc  powers 
offpeech:  fo  that,  before  the  Funic  wars  their  lan- 
guage WB8  perhaps  moie  refcrvrd  and  iincourily  thiQ 
any  other  at  that  time  known. »But  after  their  rival 
Carthage  was  deflroyed,  and  they  had  no  longer  that 
powerful  curb  upon  their  ambition  j when  richts  flowed 
in  upon  ihe.-n  by  the  niukiplictty  of  their  conqudlit 
— luxury  began  to  prevail,  the  iiun  aulicriiy  of  their 
manoers  to  relax,  and  felfifli  ambition  to  take  plac-c 
that  difintrrefled  love  fur  their  country  fo  eminently 
confpicuoun  am«:ng  all  ordirsof  men  before  that  pe- 
riod.— Populaiity  began  then  to  be  cotmed : 
tious  men,  firding  thcmfelvc*  nut  pofltirtd  of  that  me- 
rit which  tnfured  them  fiiccefs  with  the  vrrtuous  fc- 
nate,  araufrd  tht  mob  with  artful  and  fediiious  ha- 
ranjues;  aud  by  making  them  bditve  that  they  were 
pofUffed  of  all  power,  and  had  their  faued  rights  en- 
croached upon  by  tlic  fenatc,  Ud  them  abtiol  at  ibeir 
plcafurc,  snd  themfclvcs  exalted  to  honours  and 
riches  by  thefe  infidious  arts.  It  was  then  the  Ro- 
mans firff  began  to  perceive  the  u/c  to  which  a com-^ 
maod  of  lirguage  could  be  put,  Ambiiious  men. 
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Laf<guigt.  Audied  it  with  cair»  to  be  able  to  accomplllh  been  fpokeo  have  been  fubjeded  lo  the  y<»ke  of  To*  Lanffo«irc« 
y^'~  • ihcir  ends  ; while  ihe  moie  virtuona  were  obliged  to  reign  dominion  for  upward*  of  two  thoufand  years,  " ' v" 
- n.rii  ,i.:_  .1...  .k :„k.  i._  _ki. country  has  been  twice  ravaged  by  barba- 
rous nations,  and  more  cruelJy  deprefled  than  ever  the 
Romans  were. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  already  given  of  the 
Latin  language,  it  appears  evident,  that  its  idiom  was 
more  (triply  tranfpolitive  than  that  of  any  other  Ian- 
guage  yet  known,  and  was  attended  with  all  the  de- 


aerjuire  a (kill  in  this,  that  they  might  be  able  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  their  advtrfarics. — Thus  it  happened, 
that  in  a fhort  time  that  people,  from  having  entire, 
ly  ncglc^cd,  began  to  Audy  ihrlr  language  with  (he 
greatill  affiduity  ; and  as  Greece  happened  to  be  fub- 
jeded  lo  the  Roman  yoke  about  that  time,  and  a 
friendly  intercourfc  was  eAablilhed  between  thefe  two 
countriea,  this  greatly  confpired  to  nourifh  in  the 
minds  of  the  Romans  a tade  for  that  art  of  which 
they  had  lately  become  fo  much  enamoured.  Greece 
had  long  before  this  pcri>>d  been  corrupted  by  luxury; 
their  tailc  for  the  fine  arts  had  degenerated  into  tin- 
ncccffary  refinement;  and  all  their  patriocifm  conOAed 
in  popular  harangues  and  unmeaning  declamation. 
Oratory  was  then  ttudied  as  a refined  art;  and  all  the 
fubtictiesof  it  were  taught  by  rule,  with  as  great  care 
as  the  gladiators  were  anerwards  trained  up  in  Rome. 
But  while  they  were  thus  idly  trying  who  (hould  be 
the  lord  of  their  own  people,  the  nerves  of  govern- 
ment were  relaxed,  aod  they  became  an  eafy  prey  to 
every  invxdlng  power,  in  this  fituation  they  became 
the _,^^VA/,underthetitleof  the  o/ArxiofRome,  and  intio- 


feds  to  which  that  i»li<»m  Is  naturally  fubjeded  : nor 
could  it  boall  of  fuch  favourable  allcviiiing  ciiciim- 
dances  as  the  Greek,  the  prevailliig  founds  of  the  ’^.1- 
lin  being  far  lefs  harmonious  to  the  car;  and  altho  h 
the  formation  of  the  words  are  fuch  as  to  admit  of  mil 
and  difiinct  fouads,  and  fu  modulated  as  to  lay  no  re- 
flraint  upon  the  voice  of  the  fpeakerj  yet,  to  a perfon 
unacquainted  with  the  language,  they  do  not  convey 
that  enchanting  harmony  fo  remarkable  in  the  Greet 
language.  The  Latin  is  llately  and  folemn  ; it  does 
not  excite  difgofi;  but  at  the  fame  lime  it  does  not 
charm  the  car,  fo  as  to  make  it  lifien  with  delightful 
attention.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  language  in- 
deed, the  nervous  boldoefs  of  llie  thoughts,  the  harmo- 
nious rounding  of  the  petlods,  the  full  folemn  fwelHnw 
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duced  among  them  the  fame  tafte  for  haranguing  which  of  the  founds,  fo  drftinguiihablc  in  the  mod  eminent 
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prevailed  among  themfeivei.  Well  acquainted  as  they 
were  with  the  powers  of  their  own  langua^,  they  fet 
themfelves  with  unwearied  alfiduity  to  polilh  and  im- 
prove that  of  their  new  mafteri : but  with  all  their 
•iGdulty  and  pains,  they  never  were  able  to  make  it 
arrive  at  that  perfe^ion  which  their  own  linkage 
had  acquired ; and  in  the  AuguAao  age,  when  it  had 
arrived  at  the  fummit  of  its  glory,  Cicero  bitterly 
cocnplainsof  itsvrant  of  copiouftiefs  in  many  particulars. 
It  could  But  at  it  was  the  dcGrc  of  all  who  Iludied  this  lan- 
imt  be  car.g^agr  with  care,  lo  make  It  capable  of  that  Aately 
ried  10  the  dignity  and  pomp  neceflary  for  public  harapguesv  they 
BMotUr  followed  the  genius  of  the  language  in  this  particular, 
fedUon.  aod  in  a great  meafure  neglecled  thufe  lelTer  delicacies 
which  form  the  pleafurc  of  domertic  enjoyment  s fo 
that,  while  it  acquired  more  copioufnefs,  more  har- 
mony, and  precifion,  it  remained  Aiff  and  inflexible 
for  converfatiou : fmr  could  the  minute  diflin^ion  of 
nice  grammatical  rules  be  ever  brought  down  to  the 
apprehenfion  of  the  vulgar;  whence  the  language  fpo- 
ken  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people  remained  rude  and 
unpoHlhed  even  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  The 
Huns  who  over-run  L*lr>  incapable  of  acquiring  any 
knowledge  of  fuch  a dinicuU  and  abflrulc  language, 
never  adopted  it  ; and  the  native  inhabitants  being 
made  acquainted  with  a language  more  natural  and 
eafily  acquired,  quickly  adopted  that  idiom  offpecch 
intr^uced  by  their  conqueror*,  although  they  llill 
retained  many  of  thofe  words  which  the  confined  na- 
ture of  the  iMrbarian  language  made  neceflary  to  al- 
low them  to  exprefs  their  Ideas. — And  thus  it  was 
that  the  language  of  Rome,  that  proud  mtflrefs  of  the 
world,  fr<»m  an  original  dcfcA  in  its  formation,  al- 
though it  had  been  carried  to  a perfedion  in  other  rc- 
fpefli  far  fupenor  to  any  northern  language  at  that 
time,  eafily  gave  way  to  them,  and  in  a few  ages  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  loti  among  mankind  : while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  eafy  nature  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage has  hill  been  able  to  keep  fomc  flight  footing 
ui  the  svorldi  although  the  oatiooi  in  which  it  has 
N“if4. 


riter.  in  thit  lingnage  nhich  hare  been  prefemd  to 

na,  all  conlpire  to  make  it  pleifing  and  agreeable 

In  thefe  admired  werlu  we  meet  with  all  ill  beautiei, 
without  perccitring  any  of  itidefeetij  and  we  naiurally 
admire,  ai  perfeA,  a language  which  U capable  of  pro- 
ducing fuch  excellent  worki.— Yet  with  all  thefe  fceiti- 
ing  excellenciei,  thii  language  is  Icf.  copiouj,  and 
more  limited  in  iti  Hyle  of  campoliiinn,  than  many  mo- 
dern languages  ; far  lefs  cspible  of  precifion  ind  so- 
curacy  than  almoll  any  of  ihcfc  j and  infinitely  be- 
hind them  all  in  point  of  ealinefs  in  conaeifation.  But 
thefe  points  have  been  fo  fully  proved  already,  as  to 
require  no  furtlicr  illuftration.— Of  the  compofitions 
in  that  language  which  have  been  prefeivcd  to  us,  the 
Oreiioni  of  Cicero  are  beft  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
the  language,  and  we  there  fee  it  in  its  utmoft  perfec- 
tion. In  the  Philo/aptical  Worh  of  that  great  au- 
thor we  perceive  fume  of  its  dcfedi ; and  it  reqiuret 
all  the  powets  of  that  great  man  to  render  hii  £fijl!rs 
agreeable,  as  thefe  have  the  genius  of  the  language  to 
Hrugglc  with — Next  to  oraloty,  hiftory  agrees  with 
the  genius  of  tliii  language  i and  C*far,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, has  exhibited  the  language  in  its  purcll 
elegance,  without  the  aid  of  pomp  or  foreign  orna- 
ment  Among  the  poets,  Virgil  has  bell  adapted 

his  works  to  his  language.  The  flowing  harmony 
and  pomp  of  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  epic  ftrain,  and 
the  corieia  delicacy  of  his  laftc  rendered  him  pcrfcflly 
equal  to  the  talk.  But  Horace  is  the  only  poet  whole 
force  of  genius  was  able  to  overcome  the  bars  w hich 
the  language  threw  in  his  way,  and  fiiccted  in  lyric 
poetry.  Were  it  not  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  thoughts, 
and  acutenefs  of  the  remarks,  which  fo  eminently  diltin- 
guilh  this  author’s  compofitions,  hii  odes  would  long 
ere  now  have  lunk  into  utter  oblivion.  But  fo  cun- 
fcioui  have  all  the  Roman  poets  been  of  the  miliincfi 
of  their  language  for  eafy  dialogue,  that  slmoft  none 
of  them,  after  Plautus  and  Terence,  have  attempted 
any  dramatic  compofitions  in  that  language.  Nor 
baec  we  any  reafon  to  regret  that  they  neglefted  thia 
f branch 
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Liogwfc.  bnncb  of  poetry,  «•  it  i«  probabIe»  if  they  had  ever 
^ w ■ become  food  of  thefe,  they  would  liave  been  «>bliged 
to  have  adopted  fomany  unnatui-al  contrivances  to  ren* 
der  them  agreeable,  as  would  have  prevented  ua  (who 
of  courfe  would  have  confideied  ourfclves  as  bound  to 
follow  them)  from  making  that  progrefs  in  the  drama 
which  fo  particularly  diftinguiihes  the  produAIons  of 
modem  times. 

The  Italian  The  modem  ItaUm  language,  from  an  inattention 
UD^uage  of  too  common  in  literary  fubjcflk,  has  been  ufually  called 
"b*  j (hild  of  tbe  L.atin  Utngvage^  and  is  commonly  be- 
***  lieved  to  be  the  ancient  Latin  a little  debafed  by  the 
mialure  of  the  barbarous  language  of  thofe  people  who 
-conquered  Italy.  The  truth  is,  the  cafe  is  dired^Iy  the 
reverfe  : for  this  language,  in  iti  general  idiom  and 
fundamental  prioclplrt,  is  evidently  of  the  anilogous 
Lind,  firft  introduced  by  thofe  fierce  invaders,  although 
It  has  borrowed  many  of  its  words,  and  fome  of  its 
modes  of  phrafeology,  from  the  Latin,  with  which 
they  were  to  intimauly  blended  tlut  this  could  fcarce* 
ly  be  avoided  t and  it  has  been  from  remarking  this 
flight  connexion  fu  obvious  at  firft  fight,  that  fuper* 
ficial  obfervers  have  been  led  to  draw  ibis  genetal  con* 
clufioD,  fo  contrary  to  fa^. 

When  Italy  was  over-run  with  the  Lombardi,  and 
the  cnipire  deftroyed  by  thefe  northern  invaders,  they, 
SiS  conquerors,  continued  to  (peak  their  own  native 
language.  Fierce  and  illiterate,  they  w'ould  not  fluop 
to  the  fervility  of  fiudying  a language  fo  clogged  with 
rules,  and  difficult  of  attainment,  as  the  Latin  would 
naturally  be  to  a people  altogether  unacqaaluted  with 
nice  grammatical  diliint^liuns : while  the  Romani  of 
necefficy  were  obliged  to  iindy  the  language  of  their 
conquerors,  as  well  to  obtain  fome  relief  of  their  grie- 
vances hy  prayers  and  fupplications,  as  to  deftroy  that 
odious  diflinclioD  which  fubfiHed  between  the  con- 
querors and  conquered  while  they  continued  as  dillind^ 
people.  As  the  language  of  their  new  maders,  al- 
though rude  and  coniined,  was  natural  in  its  order, 
and  Cify  to  be  acquired,  the  Latins  would  foon  attain 
a competent  fkiU  to  it : and  as  they  bore  fuch  a pro- 
ponim  to  the  whole  number  of  people,  the  whole 
language  would  partake  fomewhat  of  the  general  found 
of  the  former  : for,  in  fpite  of  al!  their  efforta  to  the 
contrary,  the  organs  of  fpeech  could  not  at  oner  be 
made  to  acquire  a perfect  power  of  uttering  any  unac- 
cutlomtd  founds;  and  as  it  behoved  the  language  of 
the  barbarians  to  be  much  lefs  copious  than  the  Latin, 
whenever  they  found  themfclves  at  a lofs  for  a word, 
they  would  naturally  adopt  thofe  which  mod  readily 
pfcinttid  thcmfclvcs  from  their  new  fubje£la.  Thus 
a language  in  time  was  formed,  fomewhat  rcfrmbling 
Ofl.utn  the  Latin  both  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  founda 
tuaJ,  and  in  the  meaning  of  many  words : and  as  the  bar- 

barians gave  thcmfclvcs  little  trouble  about  language, 
and  in  fume  cafes  perhaps  hardly  knew  the  grne:al 
analogy  of  their  own  language,  it  is  not  furprifing  if 
theiV  new  fuhjed^s  fhould  find  themfelven  fometimes  at 
a lofs  OP  that  account ; or  if,  in  theft  fituations,  they 
followed,  on  fume  occafiuns,  the  analogy  fuggefled  to 
them  by  their  own  : which  acrouiiti  for  the  ftrangc 
degrve  of  mixture  of  heterogeneous  grammatical  ana- 
k>gy  we  meet  with  io  the  Italian  as  well  as  Spanifh 
and  French  Unguagea.  The  idiom  of  all  the  (jothic 
languages  is  purely  analogous  } and  in  all  probabiltty, 
VoL.  IX.  Partil. 


before  their  mixture  with  the  Latins  and  other  people 
in  their  provinces,  the  fcveral  grammatical  parts  of  ““ 
fpeech  fc^owed  the  plain  fimple  idea  which  that  fup- 
pofes;  (he  verbs  and  nouns  were  all  probably  varied 
by  auxiliaries,  and  thair  adjedivea  retained  their  liro- 
plc  unalterable  ftate  -but  by  their  mixture  with  the 
Latins,  this  fimple  form  has  been  in  many  cafes  altered  t 
their  verbs  becante  in  fome  cafes  inficAed  ; but  their 
nouns  in  all  thefe  languages  ilill  retained  their  original 
form  ; although  they  have  varied  their  adjectives,  and 
fooliihly  clogged  their  nouns  with  gender,  according  Jt 
to  the  Latin  idioms.  From  this  beierogencuus  and^*'*^^**®* 
fortuitous  (as  wc  may  fay,  becaufc  ir.judicioui)  h, 
lure  of  parts,  refulls  a language  pofTclfing  almoft  allparcnt 
the  defects  of  each  of  the  languages  of  which  it  is  com-  tuogucf. 
pofed,  with  few  of  the  excellencies  of  cither : for  it 
has  neither  the  cafe  and  precifion  of  the  analog, us^  nor 
the  pomp  and  boldnefs  of  tlie  tranj^fiinx^  Luguages  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  dogged  with  aJmolt  as  many 
rules,  and  liable  to  as  great  abufes* 

Thefe  obfervations  are  equally  applicable  to  tlic 
French  and  Spaniih  as  to  the  Iialiau  language.  With 
regard  to  this  lafi  in  particular,  we  may  obferve,  that 
as  the  natural  inhabitants  of  Italy,  before  the  UH  in- 
vafion  of  the  barbarians,  were  funk  and  enervated  by 
luxury,  and  that  .by  dcprelfion  cf  mind  and  genius 
which  anarchy  always  prepuces,  they  had  become  fond 
of  feafiing  and  enteitainments,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
renfual  plcafurcs  confiituted  their  higheR  delight;  .'iiid 
their  language  partook  of  the  fa.nc  debility  as  their 
body.— The  barbarians  too,  unaccuHomtd  to  the  fc- 
dudions  of  plcaftirc,  foon  fell  from  their  original  bold- 
nefs and  intrepidity,  and,  like  Hannibal*s  troops  of 
old,  were  eoetvaied  by  the  fenfual  graiificaiiuns  in 
which  a nation  of  conquerors  unaccuRomed  t«  the  rc* 

Rraint  of  government  freely  indulged.  The  roruefs 
of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  climate,  the  unaccuRomed 
flow  of  riches  which  they  al  once  acquired,  together 
with  the  voluptuous  manner  of  their  conquered  fub- 
jetts;  all  confpired  to  enervate  their  minds,  and  render 
them  foft  and  effeminate.  No  wonder  then,  if  a lan- 
guage new-moulded  at  this  juncture  (hould  partake  of 
the  genius  of  the  people  who  formed  it ; and  InRead 
of  participating  of  the  martial  boldnefs  and  ferocity  of 
eitiier  of  their  aiiccRors,  fhould  be  foftened  and  en- 
feebled by  every  device  which  an  effeminate  people 
could  invent. — The  Rrong  confonants  which  termi- 
nated the  words,  and  gave  them  life  and  boldnefs,  be- 
ing thought  too  harfh  for  the  delicate  ears  of  thefe 
Tons  of  floih,  were  hanifhed  their  language  ; while  fo- 
norouB  vowels,  which  could  be  protradrd  to  any  length 
in  muiic,  were  fuUtitutcd  in  their  Read.— Thus  the  And 
Italian  language  is  formed  flowing  and  harmnnioiis/^'^'>i>’h 
but  dettitutc  of  thofe  nerves  which  cuiiRitutc 
ftrenglh  and  vigoor  of  a languape;  at  the  fame  tc»o 

the  founds  are  neither  enough  divcrfificd,  nor  in  them-  TccLlc  foe 
fclves  of  fuch  an  agreeable  tone,  as  to  aff.rrd  great 
plcafure  without  the  aid  of  mulical  notes ; a«d  the^^***^*,^ 
fmall  plcafure  which  this  afTonli  is  Rill  Icffencd  by  * 

little  variety  of  mcafure  which  the  gr**4l  fimilaiity  of 
the  terminaiions  of  the  words  occafions.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  this  language  is  fitted  for  excelling  in 
fewer  blanches  of  liteiature  than  almoR  any  other: 
and  although  wc  have  excellent  hlRorians,  and  more 
than  ordinary  poets,  in  Italiau,  yet  they  labour  under 
3 Z grcjt 
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LftDgutgf.  girit  incofiTcoieocei,  from  the  Ungtiaj^  irtoting  uervea 
and  natelincft  for  ihc  former,  and  fufficienl  virleiy  of 
modulation  for  the  latter.  It  it,  more  particularly  on 
thii  account,  altogether  unfit  for  an  epic  poem  : and 
though  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  way  by  two 
men  whofe  genius,  if  not  fettered  by  the  language, 
might  have  been  crowned  with  fuccefs ; yet  ihcfe, 
notwitliAanding  the  fame  that  with  fome  they  may 
have  acquired,  mull,  io  point  of  poetic  harmony,  be 
deemed  defcAive  by  every  impartial  petfon.  Nor  ii  it 
polTiblc  that  a language  which  hardly  admits  of  poetry 
without  rhime,  can  ever  be  capable  of  producing  a 
perfrd  poem  of  great  length;  and  the  ftanaa  to  which 
their  poets  have  ever  confined  themfJvcs,  rauft  always 
produce  the  moft  difagrecable  effeA  in  a poem  where 
unrefirained  pomp  or  pathos  are  occcflaryqualificatioDS. 
The  only  fpecics  of  poetry  in  which  the  Italian  Ian* 
guage  can  claim  a fuperior  excellence,  is  the  tender 
tone  of  elegy  : and  here  it  remains  unrivalled  and 
alone;  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  founds,  and  fmooth 
flow  of  the  language,  being  perfe^y  adapted  to  ex« 
prefs  that  fx  thing  melancholy  which  this  fpecies  of 
poetry  lequirts.  On  this  account  the  plaintive  fccnes 
of  the  Fujlvr  FlJo  of  Cuarini  have  jullly  gained  to 
that  poem  in  univcrfal  applaufe  ; although,  unlels  on 
this  account  alone,  it  is  perhaps  Inferior  to  almoft 
every  other  poem  of  the  kind  which  ever  appeared. ~ 
We  mud  obferve  with  furprtfe,  that  the  Italians,  who 
have  fettered  every  other  fpccies  of  poetry  with  the 
fcvcrcll  lhackles  of  rhime,  have  in  this  fpecies  Hiowed 
an  example  of  the  mull  unreftrained  Ircedom  ; the 
happy  effcfls  of  which  ought  to  have  taught  all  Eu* 
rope  the  powerful  charms  attending  it : yet  with  a* 
mazement  we  perceive,  that  fcarce  an  attempt  to  imi« 
tatc  them  has  been  made  by  any  poet  in  Europe  ex* 
cept  by  Milton  inhisLycidas;  no  dramatic  poet,  even  in 
Britain,  having  ever  adopted  the  unreftralned  harmony 
of  numbers  to  be  met  with  in  this  and  many  other  of 
35  their  bell  dramatic  compofitions. 

The  excel*  Of  all  the  languages  which  fprung  up  from  the  mix- 
Ihe's  anifli  Latins  with  the  notthern  people  on  the  de- 

sorgoe^  flruilion  of  the  Roman  empire,  none  of  them  approach 
fo  near  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  as  the  Spanilh  docs. 
For  as  the  Spaniards  have  been  always  remarkable  for 
their  military  prowefs  and  dignity  of  mind,  their  Ian- 
usge  is  naturally  adapted  to  exprefs  ideas  of  that 
iod.  Sonorous  and  fokmn,  it  admits  nearly  of  as 
much  dignity  as  the  Latin.  For  coaverfation,  it  is 
the  mod  elegant  and  courteous  language  in  Europe. 

The  humane  and  generous  order  of  chivalry  was  firft 
invented,  and  kept  its  fooling  longeft,  iu  this  nation ; 
and  although  it  run  at  lad  into  (uch  a ridiculous  ex- 
cefs  as  dcfcrvedly  made  it  fall  into  univcrfal  difrepute, 
yet  it  left  fuch  a drong  tin^lure  of  romantic  herotfm 
upon  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people,  as  made  them 
jealous  of  their  glory,  and  drongly  emulous  of  culti* 
vaiing  that  heroic  poUtroefs,  which  they  confidcrcd 
as  the  highed  perftdion  they  could  attain.  Every 
man  difdained  to  flatter,  or  to  yield  up  any  point  of 
honour  which  he  pofreded  ; at  the  fame  time,  he  ri* 
goroufly  csadlcd  from  others  all  that  was  his  due. 
Thtfc  circumdances  have  given  rife  to  a great  many 
terms  of  terpcfl,  and  courteous  condefeenfion,  without 
meannefs  or  flillcry,  which  give  their  dialogue  a re- 
fpcdlful  poUiencfs  and  elegance  unknown  to  any  other 


European  laoraage.  This  Is  the  reafon  why  the  cha* 
raflers  fo  finely  drawn  by  Cervantes  in  DonQuixotte  ' 
are  dill  unknown  to  all  but  thofe  who  underdand  the 
language  in  w'hich  he  wrote.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  the  gentle  mecknefs  and  humane  heroifm  of  the 
knight,  or  the  native  fimplicity,  warmth  of  aifediony 
aud  refpedful  loquacity  of  the  fquire,  than  the  Incoa- 
lidcnt  follies  of  the  one,  or  the  impertinent  forward* 
nefs  and  difrcrpe^ful  petulance  of  the  other,  as  they 
are  exhibited  m every  Englilh  iranflation.  Nor  ts  it, 
as  we  imagine,  poffible  to  reprefent  fo  much  familiarity, 
united  with  fuch  becoming  condcfcenfiun  in  the  one, 
and  unfeigned  deference  in  the  other,  in  any  other  £u* 
ropean  language,  as  is  neceflary  to  paint  thefe  two  adf 
mirable  charaSers. 

Although  this  language,  from  the  folemn  dignity 
and  majdtic  elegance  of  its  drufture,  is  perhaps  better 
qualified  than  any  other  modern  one  for  the  fubiime 
drains  of  epic  poetry  ; yet  as  the  poets  of  this  nation 
have  all  along  imitated  the  Italians  by  a mod  fctvile 
fuhjedtion  to  rhime,  they  never  have  produced  one 
poem  of  this  fort,  which  in  point  of  poefy  of  dyle  de* 
lervei  to  be  tranfmitted  to  podcrity.  And  in  any 
other  fpecies  of  poetry  but  this,  or  the  higher  tragedy, 
it  >8  not  naturally  fitted  to  excel.  But  although  the 
drama  and  other  polite  branches  of  literature  were  ear* 
ly  cultivated  in  this  couiitij,  and  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  it,  before  the  third  of  gain  debafed  their 
fouls,  or  the  defire  of  univcrfal  dominion  made  them 
forfeit  that  liberty  which  they  once  fo  much  prized 
fince  they  became  enervated  by  an  overbearing  pride, 
and  their  minds  enflaved  by  fuperdition,  all  the  polite 
arts  have  been  ncglcdcd:  fo  that,  while  other  Euro* 
pcan  nations  have  been  advancing  >n  knowledge,  and 
improving  their  language,  they  have  remained  in  a date 
of  torpid  iiiaclivit^;  and  their  language  has  not  arri* 

▼cd  at  that  perfcAion  which  its  nature  would  admit,  oz 
the  acute  genius  of  the  people  might  have  made  us  na* 
turally  expedl. 

It  will  perhaps  by  fume  be  thought  an  unpardoo- The  French 
able  infult,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  French  the  prefe*  lanpwgc 
rence  of  all  modern  languages  in  many  refpc&s. 
fo  far  mad  we  pay  a deference  to  truth,  as  to  be  obli*  energy; but 
ged  to  rank  it  among  the  poorcil  languages  in  £u> 
rope.  Every  other  language  has  fome  founds  which 
can  be  uttered  clearly  by  the  voice ; even  the  Italian, 
although  it  wants  energy,  dill  pofTcITes  dilUnflners  of 
arliculaiion.  But  the  French  is  almod  incapable  of 
either  of  thefe  beauties;  for  in  that  language  tuevow* 
els  are  fo  much  curtailed  In  the  pronunciation,  and  the 
words  run  into  one  another  in  fuch  a manner,  as  necef* 
fatily  to  produce  an  indidin^locfs  which  renders  it  in* 
capable  of  Aicafure  or  harmony.  From  this  caufc,  it 
is  in  a great  mcafurc  incapable  of  poetic  modulation, 
and  rhime  has  been  obliged  to  be  fubdituted  in  its 
dead  } fo  that  this  poorcfl  of  all  contrivances  which 
lias  ever  yet  been  invented  to  didmguifh  poetry  from 
profe,  admitted  into  all  the  modern  languages  when 
Ignorance  prevailed  over  Europe,  has  dill  krpt  fome 
fooling  in  the  greated  part  of  thefe,  rather  through  a 
dcfcrcuce  for  eHabhOicd  cudoms  than  from  any  necef- 
fity.  Yet  as  the  French  language  admits  of  fo  little 
poetic  modulation,  rhime  Is  in  fome  meafurt  MCfJhry 
to  it;  ami  tberefore  this  poor  deviation  from  profe  baa 
been  adopted  by  it,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  Poe^ 

try. 
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try.  But  by  their  blinc!  attachment  to  this  artifice, 
* the  French  ha»e  ncglcftcd  to  improre  fo  much  as  they 
mit(hi  luve  done  the  fxall  powrert  for  harmony  of 
wJiich  their  language  it  polTefTed  ; and  by  being  long 
accutlomcd  to  tliii  falfe  tafte,  they  have  become  fond 
of  it  to  fuch  a ridiculous  excefs,  aa  to  have  all  their 
tragedies,  nay  even  their  comedies,  in  rhime.  While 
the  poet  is  obliged  to  enervate  his  language,  and  check 
the  flow  of  compofition,  for  the  fake  of  linking  his 
lines  together,  the  judicious  aftor  hods  more  dilBcuhy 
in  dcilroying  the  appearance  of  that  meafure,  and  pre- 
venting the  clinking  of  the  rhimes,  than  in  all  the  red 
of  his  taik>— 'After  this,  we  will  not  be  furprifed  to 
find  V*oltaire  attempt  an  epic  poem  in  this  fpecics  of 
poetry  ; although  the  more  judicious  Fcnclon  in  his 
7eirmy\rpu  had  fhown  to  bis  couQtr)*men  the  only  fpe- 
ctes  of  poefy  that  their  language  could  admit  of  for 
any  poem  which  afpired  to  the  dignity  of  the  epic 
drain. — Madam  Defhoulieri,  in  her  has  Ihown 

the  utmod  extent  of  harmony  to  which  their  language 
can  attain  in  fmaller  poems  : indeed  in  the  tendernefs 
of  an  elegy,  or  the  gaiety  of  a fong,  it  may  fuccccd  ; 
but  it  is  To  deditute  of  force  and  energy,  that  it  can 
never  be  able  to  reach  the  ptndaric,  or  even  perhaps 
the  lyric  ftrain,— as  the  inctte^ual  efforts  even  of  the 
harmonious  Rouffcau,  in  hi«  tranilation  of  the  Pfalms 
of  David  of  this  damp,  may  fully  cooviocc  us. 

With  regard  to  its  powers  in  other  fpecics  of  com* 
pofition,  the  frntentious  rapidity  of  Voltaire,  and  the 
more  nervous  dignity  of  Rouffcau,  afford  us  no  fmall 
prefumptioo,  that,  in  a Otiiful  hand,  it  might  acquire 
fb  much  force,  as  to  tranftnit  to  futurity  hiflorical 
fafls  in  a dyic  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  fubje^k. 
In  attempts  at  pathetic  declamation,  the  fuperior  abi- 
lities of  the  compofer  may  perhaps  on  fome  occafluns 
excite  a great  idea  ; but  this  is  'ever  cramped  by  the 
genius  of  the  language : and  although  no  natiun  in 
Europe  can  boail  of  fo  many  orations  where  this  gran- 
deur is  attempted  ; yet  perhaps  there  arc  few  who  can- 
not produce  more  ptrfe^,  although  not  more  laboured, 
compofitlons  of  this  kind. 

But  notwithlUnding  the  French  language  labours 
under  all  thefe  inconvenlencrs ; althmi>;h  it  can  nri- 
ther  equal  the  dignity  or  genuine  politenefs  of  the 
Rpsniih,  the  nervous  boklnefs  of  the  EogHdi,  not  the 
melting  foAnefs  of  the  Italian  ; although  it  is  dedi* 


tutc  of  poetic  harmony,  and  fo  much  cramped  in  found  Bangtufe.. 
as  to  be  abrohitcly  unlit  for  almod  every  fpeciesof  mu- 
fical  compofition  (r)  ; yet  the  fprightly  genius  of 
that  volatile  people  has  been  able  to  furmount  all  thefe 
dilHcultics,  and  render  It  the  language  moil  generally 
edeemed,  and  mod  univerfally  fpoken,  of  any  in  Eu- Admirably 
rope;  for  this  pieople,  naturally  gay  and  loqaaciou!,fi»<d for 
and  fond  to  cxccfs  of  ihofc  fupcrficial  accompUlhm:nU*J^^5^ 
which  engage  the.attcntipn  of  the  fair  fex,  have  in- 
vented fuch  an  infinity  of  words  capable  of  expreffing 
vague  and  unmeaning  compUment,  now  digniticd  by 
the  name  of  poiUemfs,  that,  in  this  drain,  one  who 
ufei  the  French  can  never  be  at  a lofs  { and  as  it  is  eafy 
to  converfc  laorr,  and  really  fay  /^,  in  this  than  In  any 
other  language,  a man  of  very  moderate  talents  may 
didinguilh  himAif  much  more  by  uiing  this  than  any 
other  that  has  ever  yet  been  invented.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  that  fpecies  of 
converfalion  which  mull  ever  take  place  in  ihofc  gene- 
ral and  prumifeuous  companies,  where  many  perfonsof 
both  fexes  are  met  together  for  the  purpofes  of  relaxa- 
tion or  amufemeat ; and  mud  of  courfe  be  naturally 
admitted  into  tlic  courts  of  princes,  and  affernhlica  of 
great  perfonages  ; who,  having  fewer  equals  with  whom 
they  cau  affbeiate,  arc  more  under  a needhty  of  con- 
verting  wiili  drangers,  in  whofe  company  the  tender 
dimutus  of  friendlhip  docs  not  fo  naturally  expand 
the  heart  to  mutual  trud  or  unredraincd  contidcncc. 

In  thefe  circumdances,  as  the  heart  remaincth  difen- 
gaged,  cunverfation  mull  necclTartly  flag;  and  man- 
kind in  this  fituation  will  gladly  adopt  that  language 
in  which  they  can  converfc  moll  eatily  without  b^ing 
deeply  intcreded.  On  ihtfe  accounts  the  Ficnch  now 
is,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  reckoned  the 
mod  polite  language  in  Europe,  and  therefore  the 
mod  generally  lludicd  and  known  : nor  fliouU  we 
envy  them  this  didindiou,  if  our  countrymen  would 
not  weaken  and  enervate  their  own  manly  language, 
by  adopting  too  many  of  their  unmeaning  phralcs. 

The  EngUfh  Is  perhaps  poffeffed  of  a greater  de-  rhc'exeel- 
grre  of  excellence,  blended  with  a greater  number  oflende*  and 
defedts,  than  any  of  the  languages  wc  have  hitherto 
mentioned.  As  the  people  of  Grral  Britain  arc 
bold,  daring,  and  impetuous  race  of  men,  fubjcdl  io**‘ 
drong  paflions,  and,  from  the  abfohite  freedom  and 
iudepcndence  which  reignu  amongilall  ranks  of  people 
/ 3 ^ ^ throughout 


(r)  An  author  of  great  dlfcernmmt,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  French  hnguage,  has  lately  made  the 
fame  remark ; and  as  the  loftinefs  of  his  genius  uftui  prevents  him  from  bringing  down  his  illullrations  to 
the  level  uf  ordinary  comprchenlion,  he  has  on  this  and  many  other  occafions  been  unjudly  accufed  of  being 
fund  of  paradoxea.x-But  as  mufle  never  produces  its  full  effect  but  when  the  tones  it  affumei  are  in  unifon 
with  the  idea  that  the  words  naturally  excite,  k of  neceffity  follows,  that  if  the  words  of  any  language  do  not 
admit  of  that  fulnefs  of  found,  or  that  fpecics  of  tones,  which  the  paffion  or  airection  tliai  may  be  dcfcrlbed 
by  the  wOrds  would  naturally  require  to  excite  the  fame  idea  in  the  mind  of  cue  who  was  unacquainted  «*ith 
the  language,  it  w ill  be  impoffible  for  the  mufic  to  produce  its  full  cffcdl,  as  it  will  be  cramped  and  confined 
bv  the  found  of  the  words;— and  as  the  French  language  does  not  admit  of  thofe  full  and  opeu  founds  which 
are  oeceffary  for  pathetic  expreflien  in  muHc,  it  mull  of  couife  be  unflt  for  raulical  compofition. — It  is  true 
iudeed,  that  in  modern  times,  in  which  fo  little  attention  is  brftowed  on  the  llmplc  and  fubllme  charms  of  pa- 
thetic expreffron,  and  a fantafllcal  tingling  of  unmeaning  founds  is  called  where  the  fenfe  of  the  words 

are  loll  in  fugues,  quavers,  and  uoneceffary  repetition  of  particular  fyllables, — all  languages  are  nearly  fitted 
for  It  ; ar.d  among  thefe  the  French : nor  is  It  Icfs  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  the  eafy  gaiety  of  a foog,  this 
language  can  properly  enough  admk  of  iU  the  mufica)  cxprcfflon  which  that  fpecics  of  compoftiioD  may  re- 
quire- . 
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LaBffliee  throughant  thi«  h*ppy  <fle»  Httlc  folicitous  about  con- 
* ’ itulting  ihcfr  pafftoni oar  language  ukrra  iuftroog- 

efl  chara6\eril\)ca)  dilliut'tion  from  the  genius  of  the 
|HropIe  ; and^  bring  bold,  daring*  and  abrupt,  is  ad- 
mirably well  adapted  to  exprds  thofe  great  emotions 
which  fpn'ng  up  in  an  intrepid  mind  at  the  profpt^ 
of  iutmfting  events.  Peculiarly  happy  too  in  the  full 
and  open  found  of  the  vowels,  which  forms  the  cha- 
ra^tt-ridic  tvttt  of  the  language,  and  in  the  tlrong  ufc 
of  the  afpirate  H in  almoii  all  thofe  words  which  are 
ufed  as  exclamations,  or  marks  of  lUong  emotions  up- 
on Interelling  occaHons,  that  particular  clafs  of  words 
called  interjtHhnt  have,  in  our  language,  more  of  that 
fulnefs  and  unrcrtralncd  freedom  of  tones,  ia  which 
their  chief  power  coohdi,  and  are  pulhed  forth  from 
the  inroort  rcceffcs  of  the  foul  in  a more  ft>rcihle  and 
unredrained  manner,  than  any  other  language  what- 
ever. Htncc  it  is  more  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
great  and  interefling  femes  of  the  tirama  than  any 
language  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  globe-  Nor 
has  any  other  nation  ever  amved  at  that  perfe^on 
which  the  Engtifh  may  juftly  claim  in  that  refpe^t 
for  however  faulty  our  dramatic  compofilions  may  be 
in  fume  of  the  critical  niceties  wbiclt  relate  to  this  art, 
—in*  nervous  force  of  diction,  and  in  the  natural  ex- 
preffi  n of  thofe  great  emotions  which  conftitute  its 
foul  and  energy,  we  claim,  without  difputc,  an  un* 
rivalled  ftiperiority.  Our  language  too,  from  the 
great  intercourfe  that  we  have  had  with  almoft  all  the 
nations  of  the  globe  by  means  of  our  extenhve  com- 
roerre,  and  from  the  eminent  degree  of  perfedion 
which  we  lure  attained  ia  all  the  arts  and  fcichccs,  haa 
acquired  a copioufnefs  beyond  what  any  other  modem 
language  can  lay  claim  to:  and  even  the  moft  partial 
favourers  of  the  Greek  language  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  in  lliis  refpe^%  it  mull  give  place  to  the 
‘Enghlh.  Nor  is  it  lefs  happy  in  that  facility  of  con- 
flruition  which  renders  it  more  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  a free  people,  than  any  other  form  of 
language.  Of  an  uiivm  purely  analogous,  it  has  de- 
viated Tefs  from  the  genius  of  that  'uCtomt  and  polTcfics 
more  of  the  charaderittic  advantages  attending  it  than 
any  other  language  that  now  exihs:  for,  while  o/Aer/, 
perhaps  by  their  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Romani,  have  adopted  fome  of  their  tiatifpofuions,  and 
clogged  their  language  with  unneceffary  fetters,  «e 
Irive  prefenred  ouifelvci  free  from  the  contagion,  and 
ftill  retain  the  primitive  fimplicity  of  our  language.  Our 
wbj  are  all  varied  by  auxiliaries  (except  in  the  in- 
ilance  wc  have  already  given,  which  is  fo  much  in  our 
favour) } oor  imm  remain  free  from  the  perplexing 
embarralTment  of  gendfri,  and  our  pronouns  mark  this 
diilindion  where  nccefliiry  with  the  moft  perfed  ac- 
curacy ; our  an'uks  alfo  arc  of  courfc  freed  from  this 
unnatural  encumbrance,  and  our  a^rQivtt  preferve 
their  natural  freedom  and  iodcpcrsdcnce.  From  ihcfc 
caufcB,  our  language  foUowg  an  order  of  cunftrudion 
fo  natural  and  eafy,  and  the  rules  oifyniax  arc  fo  few 
and  obvious,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  molt  or- 
dinary capacity.  So  that  from  this,  and  the  great 
cicamefs  and  diftindnefs  of  meaning  with  wliich  this 
mode  of  conftruftion  is  neceflarily  aceompanii.d,  it  is 
much  better  adapted  for  the  familiar  intercourfe  of 
private  fociety,  and  liable  to  fewer  errors  in  ufing  it, 


than  any  other  language  yet  known  ; and  on  this  ac- 
count  we  may  boaft,  that  in  no  nation  of  Europe  do  V 
the  lower  d^s  of  people  fpeak  Uicir  language  with 
fo  much  accuracy,  or  have  their  minds  To  much  en- 
lightened by  knowledge,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

What  then  iHall  wc  fay  of  the  difeernmeat  of  thofe 
grammarians,  who  arc  every  day  echoing  back  to  cne 
another  complaints  of  the  poverty  of  mir  language  on 
aco)unt  of  the  few  and  ftmplc  rules  which  it  require! 
in  fyutax  ^ As  julUy  might  we  complain  of  an  inven- 
tion in  mechanics,  witicli,  by  means  of  one  or  two 
Ample  movements,  obvious  to  an  ordinary  capacity, 
little  liable  to  accidents,  and  eafity  put  in  order  by  the 
rudeft  hand,  ftiould  poiTcfs  the  whole  powers  of  a com- 
plex machine,  which  had  required  an  inAnlte  appara- 
tus of  wheels  and  contrary  movements,  the  knowledge 
of  which  could  only  be  acqiiircd,  or  the  various  ac- 
cidents to  which  it  was  expofed  by  uling  it  be  re- 
paired, by  the  powers  of  an  ingenious  artift,  as  com- 
plain of  this  chara^Hllic  cxircUcncc  of  our  language 
as  a defedt. 

But  if  wc  thus  enjoy  in  an  eminent  degree  the  ad- 
vantages attending  an  anal>^9us  langiiag.*,  we  likcwife 
feel  in  a conAderabie  mcalure  the  defers  to  whicli  >t  ia 
expofed ; as  the  number  of  m 'liofylUftcs  with  which 
it  always  mull  be  cmbtrraired,  noiwithftxnding  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  our  lan- 
guage Ance  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  prevents 
in  fume  degree  that  fweUing  fulnefs  of  found  which  fo 
powerfully  contributes  to  harmonious  dignity  and 
graceful  cadences  in  literary  cumpofttions.  And  aa 
the  gvnius  of  the  people  of  Britain  has  always  been 
more  difpofed  to  the  rougl^rr  arts  of  command  than  to 
the  foftcr  iiiAnuations  of  pcifuaOua,  no  pains  have  been 
taken  to  concA  thefe  natural  dcfedls  of  our  language  ; 
bnt,  nn  the  contrary,  by  an  inattention  of  which  wc 
have  hardly  a parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  any  civilized  na- 
tion, we  meet  with  many  inllances,  even  within  this 
lall  century,  of  the  harmony  of  found  being  Cacriliced 
to  that  brevity  fo  dcArable  In  converCation,  as  many 
elegant  words  have  been  curtailed,  and  harmonious  fyU 
tables  fupprefled,  to  fubftitute  In  their  dead  others, 
ftiorter  indeed,  but  more  barbarous  and  uncouth.  Nay, 
fo  little  attention  have  our  furefaihcrs  bellowed  upon 
the  harmony  of  founds  in  our  language,  that  one  would 
be  tempted  to  think,  on  looking  back  to  iu  primitive 
ftatc,  that  they  had  on  fome  uccalions  ftudiouny  de- 
hafed  it.  Our  language,  at  its  Aril  formation,  feems 
to  have  laboured  under  a capital  defe^  ia  point  of 
found,  as  fuch  a number  of  S’s  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  our  words,  and  fuch  a number  of  letters  and 
combinations  of  other  letters  alTumc  a Aroilar  found,  as 
to  give  a general  hifs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  our’ 
language,  wliich  muft  be  exceedingly  difagrce.^.ble  to 
every  unprejudiced  car.  We  would  therefore  have  na- 
turally expeded,  that  at  the  revival  of  Utters,  when 
our  forefathers  became  acqiuintcd  with  the  harmoni- 
ous languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  wouiJ  liave 
acquired  a more  c<mcd  tafte,  and  endeavoured,  if 
polAble,  to  diminifh  the  prevalence  of  thie  difgutting 
found.  But  fo  far  have  they  been  from  tliinking  of 
this,  that  they  have  multiplied  this  letter  exceedingly. 

The  plurals  of  almo.t  all  our  nouns  were  origio^ly 
formi^  by  adding  the  harmonioui  fyllable  en  to  the 
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Lu«Mfc-  finrnlar,  which  h»9  gin  n place  to  the  letter  t ; and 
^ tU'leud  of  boufm  formerly,  wc  now  fay  hcufet.  lo 

like  manner,  many  of  the  variationa  of  our  verbi  were 
forfT.e<l  by  the  fyllabl?  eth,  which  we  hare  like^itc 
chinked  into  tlie  fame  difigreeablc  letter  { fo  tliat* 
intkod  of  luMrtb,  mjveibt  wriitthf  walkrtb,  6cc  we 
have  changed  them  itito  the  more  modifh  fotm  of  /<7re/, 
w'itvi,  xrruft,  wtJhf  See,  Oar  vrry  auxiliary  rrrSa 
hare  fuffered  the  lame  change  ; and  inlUad  of  b.-Jlb 
and  Joib,  we  now  make  life  of  biu  and  tiort,  Ff'in 
thefr  caitfeg,  nrjtwithflanding  the  great  improrementa 
which  have  been  made  in  language,  within  thefc  few 
centuriea,  in  other  re^pc^;  yet,  with  regard  to  the 
pie-tiiiignefi  of  found  alone,  it  wai  perhaps  much  more 
perfedi  in  the  days  of  Chaucer  than  at  p'efcnt : and 
akhc;i:t;h  cuUom  may  have  rendertd  (brfe  (ouoda  fo  fa* 
miliai  to  our  ear,  a«  not  to  aflfe^  Ui  much  ; yet  to  an 
tutprejudiced  perfon,  unacquainted  with  our  language, 
we  have  not  the  ImaJIcll  doubt  but  the  language  of 
Bacon  or  Sidnty  would  appear  more  hannoniout  than 
that  of  RoUnjon  or  Hume.  This  i«  indeed  the  funda* 
mental  defect  of  our  language,  and  loudly  calJii  for.re* 
formation. 

But  notwithftandiog  this  great  and  radical  de* 
fcA  with  regard  to  plcaiingnefs  of  founds,  which  mud 
be  fo  flrongly  perceived  by  every  oce  who  U unac* 
quiinted  witli  the  meaning  of  our  words  ; yet  to  thufe 
who  underdand  the  language,  the  exceeding  cupiouf* 
nefs  which  it  bUowa  in  the  choice  of  words  pruptr  for 
the  occafiun,  and  the  nervous  force*  which  the  pcrfpl* 
cuily  and  graceful  elegance  the  emphafia  btdows  upon 
it,  makes  this  defcdl  be  totally  uv.  r!iK>ked  ; and  we 
could  produce  fuch  numcrems  works  of  profe,  which 
excel  in  almoli  every  diderent  it)le  of  coropontton,  as 
would  be  tirefome  to  enumerate  : every  reader  of  tade 
and  dilcernment  will  be  able  to  recoHedt  a fulBcirnt 
number  of  writings  which  excel  in  point  of  dyle,  bc« 
tween  the  graceful  and  becoming  gravity  fo  coiifpicu* 
ous  in  all  the  work»  of  the  author  of  the  Whole  Duly  of 
Many  and  the  animated  and  nervous  didion  of  Ko» 
berH'on  in  his  Hirtoryof  Charles  the  Fifth,— the  mure 
flowery  Aylc  of  Sbaftelbury,  or  the  Attic  fimplicity 
and  elegance  of  Addilon.  But  although  we  can  equal, 
if  not  furpafs,  every  mi»d«rn  language  in  works  of 
profe,  it  is  in  its  poetical  powers  that  our  language 
ikincs  forlb  with  the  grcaicA  lullre.  l*he  brevity  to 
which  we  muft  here  nccclTanly  contine  ourfelres,  pre> 
vents  US  from  entering  into  a minute  examination  of 
the  poetical  powers  of  our  own,  compared  with  other 
languages;  otherwafe  it  would  be  eafy  to  (how,  that 
every  other  modern  language  labours  under  great  re- 
Arxints  in  this  refpedl  which  ours  it  freed  from that 
our  language  admits  of  a greater  variety  of  poetic 
movements,  and  divcriliy  of  cadence,  than  any  of  the 
admired  languages  of  antiquity;  that  it  dillinguiChcs 
with  the  greaicA  accuracy  between  accent  and  quan- 
tity, and  is  pufTefled  of  every  other  poetic  excellence 
which  their  languages  were  capable  of : fo  that  we 
are  pofTefTcd  of  all  ihr  fourccs  of  harmony  which  they 
could  bosA ; aud,  hdideJ  ail  iltcfe,  have  one  fuper* 
addru,  which  is  the  caufc  of  greater  variety  arh]  cuoie 
forcible  exprclTioa  n numbers  than  all  the  reft;  iKst 
is,  the  unlimit- d power  given  by  the  emphaiis  over 
quantity  and  cadence ; by  means  whereof,  a ncceifary 
union  between  found  and  fenfe,  numbers  and  tueaaing, 
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in  verAficatiof},  unknown  to  the  ancients,  hat  been  Langasga. 
brought  about,  which  gives  our  language  in  this  re-  • * 
fpeCi  a fuperiority  over  all  thofe  jullly  admired  Un- 
guages.  But  as  we  cantrot  here  ftinlwr  piirfuc  this  * 
fubject,  we  IhiU  only  ohferve,  that  thcfcv|^rcai  and 
diUingiiilhing  cxcrlitiicies  far  more  than  couoterha« 
lance  the  inconveniences  that  we  have  already  men* 
tioned  : and  although,  in  mere  plealantnefsof  foundSf 
or  harmonious  flow  of  fyllablcs,  our  language  may  be 
inferior  to  the  Greek,  the  LMtiii,  fta'isii,  and  Spsailh  ; - 
yet  in  point  of  manly  dignity,  giaceful  variety,  intui- 
tive diHind:nefs.  nrrvous  energy  of  expreffion,  uncon- 
Arained  freedom  and  harmony  of  poetic  numbers,  it 
will  yield  the  palm  to  none.  Our  immortal  Mdton, 
llowty  riling,  in  gnceftil  majeOy  Hands  up  as  equal,  if 
not  fuperior  in  thefc  rtfpv^^s  to  any  poet,  in  any  other 
language,  that  ever  yet  extlled  ; — while  Thomfon* 
wit,i  mor>  humble  aim,  in  melody  more  fmooth  and 
flowing,  rofieni  the  foul  to  harmony  and  peace  the 
pUiniive  moan  of  li-immond  calls  forth  the  tender 
tear  and  fympatlietic  ligh  ; while  Gray's  mure  footb- 
ing  melancholy  iixes  the  folKr  mind  ur  illmt  contem' 
placion  more  tender  dill  than  thefe,  the  amiable 
Slunllon  comes;  and  from  his  Doric  reed,  Aill  free 
from  courtly  affc-tation,  flows  a Arain  fo  pure,  fo 
fimplc,  and  of  uch  irmUr  harmony,  as  even  Arcadian 
fhepherds  would  be  ,‘roud  to  own.  But  far  before 
the  red,  (he  daring  SKakerpeare  ileps  fortli  confpicu* 
ous  clothed  In  native  dignity  ; and,  prciling  forward 
with  unremitting  unlour,  boMly  lays  claim  to  lx>th 
dramatic  crowns  held  out  to  him  by  Thalia  and  Mel- 
pomene:—his  rivals,  far  behind,  look  up,  and  envy 
him  for  thefe  unfading  glories ; and  the  a'lonilhcd  na- 
tions round,  wttn  diflant  awe,  behold  and  tremble  at 
his  daring  flight. Thus  the  language,  equally  obe- 

dient to  all,  beads  with  cafe  under  their  hands,  what- 
ever form  they  would  have  it  affume ; and,  like  the 
yielding  wax,  readily  receives  and  faithfully  tranfmita 
to  puAerity,  thofe  imprcffioas  which  they  have  damp- 
ed upon  it. 

Such  arc  the  principal  outlines  of  the  language  of 
Great  Britain,  fuch  are  its  beauties,  and  fuch  its  moA 
capital  defers ; a language  more  peculiarly  circum- 
flanced  than  any  that  has  ever  yet  appeared. — It  is 
the  language  of  a great  and  powerful  nation,  whofe 
fleets  furrouod  the  globe,  and  wliofe  merchants  are  ia 
every  pore  ; a people  admired  or  revered  by  ail  the 
world  : — and  yet  it  is  lefs  known  in  every  foreign 
country  tluin  many  of  the  other  languages  in  Europe. 

In  it  are  written  more  perfedl  ucatifes  on  every  art  am! 
fciencc  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  language 
yet  it  is  lefs  fought  after  or  efleemed  by  the  literati  in 
any  part  of  the  globe  than  almoA  any  of  thefe-  Ita 
fuperior  powers  h>r  every  purpofe  of  language  are  fuf- 
(icicntly  obvious  from  the  models  of  perfection  in  il- 
moll  every  particular  which  can  be  produced  iu  it 
yet  it  IS  neglffted,  defpifed.  and  vilifled  by  the  people 
who  ufe  it  i snd  many  of  thefe  authors  who  owe  al- 
motl  the  whole  of  their  fame  to  the  excellence  of  the 
language  in  which  they  wrote,  look  upon  that  very 
language  with  the  higheA  contempt-  Neglcdtcd  and 
defpifrd,  it  has  been  trodden  under  foot  as  a thing  al- 
toyethcr  unworthy  of  cultivation  or  attention.  Yet 
in  fpiie  of  all  thefe  iacons'cniettccs,  in  fpitc  of  the 
many  woufids  it  has  thus  iccelved,  it  flUl  holds  up  ita 
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hf»J,  and  prefeivea  evident  marki  of  that  cemelintfi 
. and  vigour  which  arc  ill  charafterilUcal  diflird^ion. 
Like  a healthy  oak  planted  In  a rich  and  fertile  foilt 
it  has  rprung  up  with  vigour:  and  although  negle^ed, 
and  fufiered  to  be  over-run  with  weeds  { although  ex- 
pofed  to  every  blall,  and  unprotected  from  ever)'  vio- 
lence ; k (till  beareth  up  under  all  thefe  inconveniences, 
and  (hoots  up  with  a robuit  healthinefs  and  wild  luxu- 
riance of  growth.  Should  this  plant,  fo  found  and 
vi;foroui,  Ik  now  cleared  from  thole  weeds  with  which 
it  has  been  fo  much  encumbered  ; — (hould  every  ob- 
itvcie  which  now  buries  it  under  thich  (hades,  and 
hides  it  fr<>m  the  view  of  every  pafTcnger,  be  cleared 
away  ; — (hould  the  foil  be  cultivated  with  care,  and  a 
llrong  fence  be  placed  around  it,  to  prevent  the  idle  or 
the  wicked  from  breaking  or  diltorting  its  branches  }— 
who  can  tell  w ith  what  additional  vigour  it  would 
fluurilh,  or  what  amazing  magnitude  and  pcrfc^ion 
it  might  at  tail  attain!-— How  would  the  adootlhcd 
world  biUold,  with  reverential  awe,  the  majefttc  grace- 
fulncfs  of  that  object  which  they  fo  lately  defpifed  ! 

SeatUy  of  hANnuAQR  eof^ikrtJ  in  regard  to  Comp^- 
tim,  1 he  beauties  of  language  may  be  divided  into 
three  claiTca:  i.Thofe  winch  arife  from  found;  2. 
Thofc  which  refpeft  lignihcaoce ; 3.  Thofe  derived 
from  a rcfemblance  between  found  and  fignification. 

£Ifmttrt$  L ii'ith  rtfptH  to  found.  Irr  a curfory  view,  one 

^ Ctit.  would  imagine,  that  the  agreeablcncfs  or  difagrecable- 

nefs  of  a wotd  with  refpe^  to  found,  (hould  depend 
upon  the  agreeablenefs  or  dlfagreeableoefs  of  its  com- 
ponent fylUblcs:  which  is  true  in  part,  but  not  en- 
tirely ; fur  wc  nmit  alfo  take  under  coniideration  the 
of  fyllables  in  fuccenion.  In  the  (irft  place, 
fylUbles  in  immediate  fucceflion,  pronounced  each  of 
them  with  the  f^me,  or  nearly  the  fame,  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  produce  a fuccedion  of  weak  and  feeble 
founds  t witnefs  the  French  words  dit  pathetiqne : no 
the  other  hand,  a fylUble  of  the  grcatril  aperture  fuc- 
ceeJing  one  of  the  fmalleft,  or  the  contrary,  makes 
a fuccrilion  which,  becaufc  of  its  remarkable  difa- 
gretablentfs,  is  diilinguiihed  by  a proper  name,  viz. 
h'uUui.  The  mod  agreeable  fuccedion  is,  where  the 
cavity  is  lacreafed  and  diminilhed  alternately,  within 
model  ate  limits  f examples,  Ahemattvtt  longcMUyt  f>u- 
JilUn'tnioot.  Secondly,  words  conGding  wholly  of  lyl- 
iablcs  pronounced  flow,  or  of  fyllables  pronounced 
quick,  commonly  called  tong  and  Jhori  fyHubUt,  have 
little  melody  in  them  ; witnefs  the  words  petitioner, 
fruiterer,  d'rzxinfft : on  the  other  hand,  the  intermix- 
ture of  long  aud  fhort  fyllables  is  remarkably  agiee- 
ablc  ; for  example,  degree,  repent,  •w^hrful,  altitude, 
rapidity,  independent,  impeiu^tj  / the  caufc  of  which  Is 
explained  in  Poftry,  Part  II. 

To  proceed  to  the  muGc  of  periods.  As  the  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  fuccedion,  fo  as  to  afford  the 
grcaied  pleafurc  to  the  car,  depends  ou  principles  re- 
mote from  common  view,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  pie- 
mtfe  fomc  genera!  obfervations  upon  the  appearance 
that  obje^s  make  when  placed  In  an  iocreafing  or  de- 
crcalitig  ferics  ; which  appearance  will  vary  according 
to  the  prevalence  of  refcmhlance  or  of  contrail.  Where 
the  objefls  vary  by  fmall  differences  fo  as  to  have  a 
euutual  rcfemblance,  we  in  afcending  conceive  the  fc- 
c^ond  objeft  of  no  greater  fire  than  the  firll,  the  third 
no  greater  fi^e  than  the  fcco&d,  and  fo  of  the  reft ; 


which  dimini(heth  in  appearance  the  fize  of  every  ob-  I-argni;j^l 
jed  except  the  firft  ; but  when  beginning  at  the  great-  * 
eft  objed,  we  proceed  gradually  to  the  Icaft,  refem- 
blance  makes  us  imagine  the  fecund  U great  as  the 
Grft,  and  the  third  as  great  as  the  fecond ; which  in 
appearance  magnifies  every  objed  except  the  firft.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a feries  varying  by  Urge  diftcienccs, 
where  contrail  prevails,  the  effeds  are  dircdly  oppo- 
fuc  : a great  objed  fucceeding  a fmall  00c  of  the  fame 
kind,  appears  greater  than  ufual;  and  a little  objed 
fucceeding  one  that  is  great,  appears  Icfi  than  ufual  J.(  SoeS^ 
Hence  a remarkable  plcafure  in  viewing  a ferics  afcend-^**^“«- 
ing  by  large  differences  j dircdly  oppollte  to  what  we 
feel  when  the  differences  arc  fmall.  The  Icaft  objed 
of  a fctics  afcending  by  large  differences  has  the  fame 
effed  i^oD  the  mind  as  if  it  flood  fingte  without  ma- 
king a^rt  of  the  fenes  s but  the  fecond  objed,  by 
means  of  contrail,  appears  greater  than  when  viewed 
jlngly  and  apart  ; and  the  effed  is  perceived  in  afeend- 
ing  progreflively,  till  wc  arrive  at  the  Uft  objed.  The 
oppofite  effed  is  produced  in  defeending  ; for  in  this 
diredion,  every  objed,  except  the  firft,  appears  Ida 
than  when  viewed  feparatcly  and  independent  of  the 
ferics.  We  may  then  affume  as  a maxim,  which  will 
hold  in  the  compufilioo  of  language  as  weU  as  of  other 
fubjedi,  That  a ftfong  impulfe  fucceeding  a weak, 
makes  a double  impreflion  on  the  mtod ; and  that  a 
weak  impulfe  fucceeding  a (Irong,  makes  fcarcc  any 
impreflion. 

After  eftablKhing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no  loft 
about  its  application  to  the  fubjed  in  hand.  The 
following  rule  is  laid  down  by  Diomedes  f.  In  verbis  | 
obfervaiidum  eft,  nc  a majuribus  ad  minora  dcfccndat^r/'fl^ 
oratio;  melius  cnim  dicitur,  Vir  efi  optimue,  qijam,"4fM>b.  is. 
Vir  Qp^imm  efV  This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  entire 
members  of  a period,  which,  according  to  our  author's 
exprefliun,  ought  nut,  more  than  fingle  words,  to 
proceed  from  the  greater  to  the  lefs,  but  from  the 
lefs  to  the  greater.  In  arranging  the  members  of  a 
period,  no  writer  equals  Cicero ; The  following  ex- 
amples are  loo  beautiful  to  be  ftuned  over  by  a refe- 
rence. 

<^icum  quaeftor  fucram, 

■Quicum  me  fors  confiietudoqne  majorum, 

(^icummcdeorumhomioumque  judicium  conj’Joxerat- 

Again  : 

Habet  honorem  quern  petimuv, 

Hahet  fpem  qnam  pr^pofitam  nobis  habemus, 

Habet  cxiftimationcm,  multo  fudore,  laborc,  vigt- 
liifque,  collcdam. 

Again  : 

Kripitc  nosex  miferiis, 

Eripite  nosex  fauclbus  eonim, 

(^orum  crudcUus  noftro  fanguine  non  poteft  expleri. 

De  oratore,  /.  i.  ^ yi. 

Tills  order  of  words  or  member^  gradually  incrcafmg 
ill  length,  may,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  plcafure  of  found, 
be  denominated  a eSmax  in  found. 

With  refped  to  the  mulic  of  periods  as  united  in  a 
difeourfe  this  depends  chiefly  on  variety.  Hence  a 
rule  for  arranging  the  membera  of  differcut  periods 
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Langutgc.  with  relation  to  each  other,  That  to  iToId  a tcJioua 
Wi  y > uniformity  of  found  and  cadence,  the  arrangement, 
the  cadence,  and  the  length  of  the  roembcri,  ought 
to  be  divcffified  as  much  as  poffiblc  : and  if  the  members 
of  different  periods  be  fufficicntly  diverfifted,  the  pe- 
riods themfclTes  will  be  cauaUy  fo. 

1 1.  IVith  refpea  to  Ji^nij^ahan.  The  beauties  of  Ian- 
guage  with  refpc£t  to  lignification,  may  not  impro- 
perly be  diflioguiflied  into  two  kinds:  firft,  the  beau- 
ties that  arife  from  a light  choice  of  words  or  mate- 
rials for  conftiu^ng  the  period  t and  next,  the  beau- 
tics  that  arife  from  a due  arrangement  of  tbefe  words 
or  materials. 

I.  Communication  of  thought  being  the  chief  end 
of  language,  it  is  a rale.  That  perfpicuity  ought  not 
to  be  ^crificed  to  any  other  beauty  whatever.  No- 
thing therefore  to  language  ought  more  to  be  fludied, 
than  to  prevent  all  obfeurity  in  the  exprtfliont  for  to 
have  no  meaning,  is  but  one  degree  worfe  than  to 
have  a meaning  that  is  not  underftoed.  We  fluU  here 
give  a few  examples  where  ibc  obfeurity  arifes  from  a 
wrong  choice  of  words. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  a rout  after  a battle,  “ Muhiqoe 
in  ruina  majore  quam  fuga  opprefli  obiruncatique.’* 
This  author  is  frequently  obfeure  by  exprelTiog  but 
part  of  his  thought,  leaving  it  to  be  completed  by  his 
reader.  His  defcilption  of  the  Tea- fight,  /.  28.  cap.  30- 
is  extremely  perplexed. 

Unde  tibi  redilum  ctrto  fultemine  Parcae 

Rupere.  Her, 

Qui  perfxpc  cava  teSudiue  flevit  amorem, 


Hon  claloraSum  aJ  paLm,  IJ, 

Me  fibulofz  V'ulture  in  Appulo, 

Ahricis  extra  limeo  Apulie, 

Ludo,  faiigatumquc fomno, 

Fronde  nova  pucrum  palumbet 
Texcrc-  IJ. 

Purx  rivua  aqux,  Givaque  jugerum 
Paucoium,  et  fegctiscerta  fidcs  mex, 

Fulgentem  imperio  fcrtilii  Africx 

feJItt  forte  Waiter,  IJ, 

Cum  fas  atque  nefis  exiguo  fine  llbidinum 
Difeernunt  avidi.  IJ. 

Ac  fpem  fronte  ferenat. 


The  rale  next  in  order  is.  That  the  language  ought 
to  correfpond  to  the  fubjeA  : heroic  actions  or  fenti- 
rnents  require  elevated  language ; tender  fcntimeuts 
ou^ht  to  be  expreffed  in  words  foft  and  dowing ; and 
plain  language  void  of  oiitamcnt,  is  adapted  to  ^bje^s 
grave  and  didactic.  Language  may  be  coofidered  as 
the  drefsof  thought;  and  where  the  one  is  not  fuited 
to  the  other,  we  are  frnfiblc  of  incongruity,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  where  a Judge  is  dreffed  like  a fop,  or  a 
peafant  like  a man  of  quality.  Where  the  imprcHion 
made  by  the  words  rcfrmblcs  the  impriflion  made  by 
the  thought,  the  Gmiiar  emotions  mix  fvrcctly  in  the 
mind,  and  double  the  plcafure  ; but  where  the  im- 
prrOions  made  by  the  thought  and  the  words  arc  difG- 
nilar,  the  unnatural  union  they  are  forced  into  i*  dif- 
agreeable. 

r This  coocotdance  bctweco  the  thought  and  the 


words  has  been  obferved  by  every  critic,  and  is  fo  I.«Qiru»irp- 
well  underdood  as  not  to  require  any  illudration.  ^ ^ 

But  there  is  a concordance  of  a peculiar  kind  that  has 
fcarccly  been  touched  in  works  of  criticifm,  though 
it  contiibutes  to  neatnefs  of  compoGtion.  It  is  what 
follows. 

In  a thought  of  any  extent,  we  commonly  find  fomc 
parti  intimately  united,  fomc  Highily,  fomc  disjoined, 
and  fomc  dircdly  oppofed  to  each  other.  To  find  ihefe 
coaJuoOions  and  disjunctions  imitated  In  the  expreifion, 
is  a beauty  ; becaufe  fuch  imitation  makes  the  words 
concordant  with  the  fecifr.  This  doCtrine  may  be  il- 
luilrated  by  a familiar  example:  When  wc  have  occa- 
fion  to  mention  the  intimate  connection  that  the  foul 
hath  with  the  body,  the  expreflion  ought  to  be,  the 
foul  and  baly ; becaufe  the  article  the,  relative  to  both, 
makes  a connection  in  the  exprcHlon,  rcfcmbling  iu 
fomc  degree  the  connection  in  the  thought : but  when 
the  foul  is  diltinguilhcd  from  the  body,  it  i«  better  to 
fay  the  foot  and  the  body  i becaufe  the  disjunction  in  the 
words  rcfembles  the  dujunCtion  in  Uie  thought.  We 
proceed  to  other  examples,  begioning  with  conjunc- 
tion*. 

**  Conftitult  agmen  \ et  expedirc  tela  animofquc, 
equitibus  juflis,*’  &c.  LivyJ.  38.  ^ 25.  Here  the  words 
that  exprefs  the  connected  ideas  are  artificially  cunnedt- 
ed  by  fubjcAing  them  both  to  the  regimen  of  one  verbs 
And  the  two  following  arc  of  the  fame  kind. 

“ Q^uum  ex  paucii  quotidie  aliqui  eorum  caderent 
auc  vulneraretiiur,  et  qui  fuperarent,  fclH  et  corpuribus 
et  animis  effent,"  dec.  Ibid,  § 29. 

Poll  acer  Mneilhcus  addu£to  conftitit  arcu, 

AJu  petens,  patiterque  oculos  Ulumque  tetendit. 

yEnetJf  V.  507, 

But  to  juftify  this  artificial  conncaion  among  the 
words,  the  ideas  they  exprefs  ought  to  be  intimately 
conneded  ; for  otherwife  that  concordance  which  is 
required  between  the  fenfe  and  the  expreflion  will 
be  impaired.  In  that  view,  the  following  paifige 
from  Tacitus  is  exceptionable ; where  words  that 
fignify  ideas  very  little  conneacd,  ar^  however  forced 
into  an  artificial  union.  “ Germania  omnia  a Gallis, 
Rhxliifque,  et  Pannonils,  Rheno  et  Danubio  flumini- 
bui ; a Sarmatis  Uaoifquc,  mutuo  rociu  aut  mnniibua 
feparatur.*' 

Upon  the  fame  account,  the  following  paflage  feems. 
equally  exceptionable. 

• The  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 

His  mounted  fcalc  aloft ; nor  more,  but  fled 

Murm’ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  fhades  of  night. 

P arad/Je  L^,  B.  iv,  at  the  end. 

There  is  no  natural  connexion  Uiween  a perfon's  fly- 
ing or  Kiiring,  and  the  fuccefSon  of  day- light  to  dark* 
nefs  5 and  therefore  to  conned  artificially  the  terms  that 
fignify  ihefc  things  cannot  have  a fweet  efled. 

Two  members  of  a thought  connected  by  their  re- 
lation to  the  fame  adion,  will  naturally  be  exprefl'cd  by 
two  rnembtrs  of  the  period  governed  by  the  fame  verb; 
in  which  cafe  ihefe  members,  in  order  to  improve  their 
connedion,  ought  to  be  conftruded  in  the  fame  man- 
ncr.  This  beauty  is  fo  common  among  good  wnteta 
as  to  have  been  lailc  attended  to  ; but  the  negltd  of 
it  is  remarkably  difagrccablc : for  example,  •*  He  did 
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I.«np«*fre.  not  m«ntion  Leonnri,  nor  that  her  father  w»f  dead.** 
“ Belter  thui : “ He  did  not  mentioo  Lconora»  nor  her 
falhcr’i  death.** 

Where  two  ideas  are  fo  coooeAed  as  to  require  but 
a copulative*  it  is  pleafant  to  Hnd  a coonedion  in  Oie 
words  that  exprefs  thefe  ideas,  were  it  even  fo  flight 
as  wliere  both  begin  with  the  fame  letter.  Thus, 

“ The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  difplay  hilf 
the  colour  that  appears  in  the  garmerrU  of  a BritlHi 
lad^r,  when  (he  is  cither  drefTed  for  a ball  or  a birth> 
day.*’ 

Had  not  my  dog  of  a Reward  mn  away  as  he  did, 
without  making  up  his  accounts,  1 had  Rill  been  im< 
merfed  in  tin  and  f^ea-coal.** 

My  life’s  companion,  and  my  bofom*friend, 

Oue  faith,  one  fame,  one  fate  (hall  both  attend. 

Drydcti,  TranJIation  of  ^neiJ. 

Next  as  to  examples  of  dUjnrrdllon  and  oppofition 
in  the  parts  of  the  thought,  hnitated  in  the  exprefbun^ 
an  imitation  that  is  diRinguiihcd  by  the  name  of  enti- 
tbfit. 

Speaking  of  CorioUnui  foliciliog  the  people  to  be 
made  conful : 

With  a proud  heart  he  wort  bis  humble  weeds. 

CoT^Iattut, 

“ Had  you  rather  Caefar  were  bririg,  and  die  s|l 
Raves,  than  that  Caefar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men  ?** 

Jutiui  C*far, 

He  hath  cool’d  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies. 

Sbakt/femre. 

An  artiRcial  connexion  among  the  words,  is  tin* 
doubudly  a beauty  when  it  reprefenls  any  peculiar 
conncd^ion  among  the  conRituent  parts  of  the  thought  \ 
but  where  there  is  no  fucK  count  d.ion,  it  is  a potilive 
deformity,  bccaufc  it  makes  a difcurdance  between  the 
thought  and  exprcflton  Tor  the  fame  reafon,  we  ought 
alfo  to  avoid  every  artificial  oppofition  of  words  where 
there  is  none  in  the  thouglit.  I'bis  laR,  termed  *ivr^/ 
cnt'uhtft^  is  Rudred  by  low  writers,  becaufe  of  a cer- 
tain degree  of  livelinefs  to  it.  They  do  not  confider 
how  incongruous  it  is*  in  a grave  compoRtioo,  to  cheat 
the  reader,  and  to  make  him  exped  a contraR  in  the 
thought,  which  upon  examination  is  not  found  there. 

A fault  diiedly  oppoGte  to  the  lad  mentioned,  is  to 
conjoin  aaiGcially  words  that  exprefs  ideas  oppofed  to 
each  other.  This  is  a fault  too  grofs  to  be  in  common 
pradicc  ; and  yet  writers  arc  guilty  of  it  in  fomc  de- 
gree, when  they  conjoin  by  a copulative  things  iraof- 
aded  at  difTetcut  periods  of  lime.  Hence  a w'unt  of 
neainefa  in  the  following  cxprcITum  : “ 'rhe  nobility 
too,  wh  mt  (he  king  had  no  means  of  retaining  by  fuiu 
able  ufliccs  and  preferments,  bad  been  fciztd  with  tiie 
general  difcontrnt,  and  unwarily  threw  thcmfclves  into 
the  fcale  which  began  already  too  much  to  preponde- 
rate.” H*nne.  In  periods  of  tliis  kind,  it  appears 
more  neat  to  exprefs  the  paU  time  by  the  participle 
palTive,  thus:  “ 'I’hi  nobility  having  been  feiaed  with 
the  general  difcontciit,  unwarily  threw  themfrlves,**  &c. 
or,  **  T(ic  nobility,  who  had  been  feixed,  &c.  unwarily 
threw  iheuifclves,”  &c. 

It  IS  impk.  faut  to  (ind  even  a negative  and  affirma- 
tive pTopofuion  coDDc^icd  by  a copulaUTc : 

NM74. 


If  k appnr  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue,  Lsngiitgc. 

Deadly  divorce  ttep  between  me  and  you.  v ^ 

Shakefpe^re, 

tn  mitth  and  drollery  it  ixuy  have  a good  efled  to 
conned  verbally  things  that  arc  oppofite  to  each  other 
in  the  thought.  Example;  Henry  IV.  of  France  in- 
troducing the  Marefchal  Biron  to  fome  of  hia  friends, 

“ Here,  geoilcmcn  (fays  he)  is  the  Marefchal  Bi- 
roo,  whom  I freely  prefent  both  to  my  friends  and 
eocnsics.” 

This  rule  of  Rudying  uniformity  between  the  thought 
and  exprclfion  may  be  extended  to  the  conRrudion 
of  fcniences  or  periods.  A fentence  or  period  ought 
to  exprefs  one  entire  thought  or  mental  propofition ; 
and  diRerent  thoughts  ought  to  be  feparat^  in  the  ex- 
preffion  by  placing  them  in  different  fentences  or  pe- 
riod^- It  is  liicrefore  offending  agalnR  neatnefi,  to 
crowd  into  one  period  entire  thoughts  requiring  more 
than  one  ; which  is  joining  in  language  things  that 
arc  feparated  in  reality.  Of  errors  againft  this  rule 
take  the  following  examples. 

” Behold,  ihou  art  fair,  my  beloved,  yea  pletfant : 
alfo  our  bed  it  green.** 

Burnet,  in  tlie  hiftory  of  hii  own  limes,  giving  Ixird 
Sunderland’s  character,  fays;  **  His  own  notions  were 
always  good ; but  he  was  a man  of  great  expcnce.” 

**  1 have  feen  a woman’s  face  break  out  In  heats,  as 
(he  has  been  talking  againll  a great  lord,  whom  fhe 
had  never  feen  in  her  life  j aoo  indeed  never  knew  a 
party- woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a twelvemonth.” 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  fpesking  of  Strada:  I ffngle 

him  out  among  the  moderns,  becaufe  he  had  the  fuolilh 
prclumption  to  cenfure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  hiRory 
hlmfclf;  and  yuur  lord(hip  will  forgive  this  ihort  cx- 
cur(ion  in  honour  of  a favouiltc  writer.” 

To  crowd  into  a (ingle  member  of  a period  different 
fubjeds,  is  Rill  worfc  than  to  crowd  them  into  one 
period : 

' Trojsm  genitore  Adamaflo 

Paupere  (manfilTetque  utinam  fortuna)  profeftus. 

.iCaru/iti.  614. 

From  conjundions  and  disjunctions  in  general,  we 
proceed  to  comparifons,  which  make  one  fpccies  of 
them,  beginning  with  limilies.  And  here  alfo,  the  in- 
timate cunnedtion  that  words  have  with  their  meaning 
requires,  that  in  drferibing  two  refembling  nhjedts,  a 
refcmblancc  in  the  Iwq  members  of  the  period  ought 
to  be  Audied.  To  begin  with  examples  of  refemblanccs 
expreffed  in  wordv  that  have  no  refemhlancc. 

“ I have  obferved  of  late,  the  Ryle  of  fomc  great 
miniiters  very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  pro- 
dudtions.”  This,  inAcad  of  Rudying  the  rc- 

fcmhlance  of  words  in  a period  that  exprrffcs  a com- 
parifoii,  is  going  out  of  one’s  road  to  avoid  it.  In- 
Aead  proiluSionst  which  refcmble  not  miniRcrs  great 
nor  fmaLI,  the  proper  wr  rd  is  wtitert  or  authors. 

*'  I cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imiution, 
which  psfles  fo  cuTTcmly  whh  oihtr  jmiimtnts^  muR  at 
fomc  time  or  ether  have  Ruck  a little  with  your  krj- 
Shaftifi.  Better  thus:  “ 1 cannot  but  fancy, 
however,  that  this  imitation,  which  paffes  fo  curremly 
w'ith  othfrti  muR  at  fomc  time  or  other  have  Ruck  a 
little  with  your  lorJjh\p** 

” A 
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Laspufc*  **  A glutton  or  mere  fenfualift  ii  u lidiculoui  u the 
'•  ■“  other  two  charaAera.*'  IJ. 

•*  They  wifely  prefer  thf  ^eiurovf  effsrti  of  good^uU 
mJ  a£e8\<mt  to  thr  rcluAant  compliaoceB  of  fu:b  at 
obey  by  force.’*  BtduigS. 

It  ia  a dill  greater  deviation  from  congruityt  to  af* 
feft  not  only  variety  in  the  worda»  but  alfo  in  the  con- 
firudion. 

Humt  fpeakiog  of  Shakefpeare  : There  may  re« 

main  a fufpicion  that  we  over-rate  the  greatnefs  of 
hla  geniul,  in  the  fame  manner  as  bodies  appear  more 
gigantic  on  account  of  their  being  difproportioned 
and  mifhapen.”  Thia  ia  ftudying  variety  in  a period 
where  the  beauty  lies  In  uniformity.  Better  thus: 
••  There  may  remain  a fufpicion  that  we  over-rate  the 
grratnefi  of  hit  genius*  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
over-rate  the  greatnefs  of  bodies  that  are  difpropor. 
lioned  and  miihapen.” 

Next  of  comparifon  where  things  arc  opprjfcd  to 
each  other.  And  here  it  mull  be  obvious,  that  if  re* 
fcmhUnce  ought  to  be  fludied  in  the  words  which  ex* 
prefa  two  rcfembling  obfeda,  there  ia  equal  reafon  for 
AuJying  oppoGtion  in  the  words  which  exprefa  con* 
trailed  objeds.  This  rule  will  be  bed  illullrated  by 
examples  of  deviations  from  it. 

**  A friend  exaggerates  a man’s  vlrtuei ; an  enemy 
inflames  his  crimes.”  Here  the  oppofition  in 

the  thought  is  neg’edcd'in  the  words}  which  at  lird 
view  feem  to  import,  that  the  friend  and  enemy  arc 
employed  in  dilTcreut  matters,  without  any  relation 
to  each  other,  whether  of  rcfemblancc  or  of  oppofi* 
tion.  And  therefore  the  contrad  or  oppofition  will 
be  better  marked  by  expreffing  the  thought  as  fol* 
lows : **  A friend  exaggerates  a man’s  virtues,  an  ene* 
my  Ilia  crimes.’* 

“ Thewifemaniahappy  whenhe  gains  his  own  appro- 
bation : tlkC  fool  when  he  recommends  himftlf  to  the 
applaufe  of  thofe  about  him.”  Ih.  Better:  **  I'he 
wife  roan  Is  happy  when  be  gains  hla  own  appioba* 
tion,  the  fool  when  he  gains  that  of  others.” 

We  proceed  to  a rule  of  a diflercui  kind.  During 
the  courfe  of  a period,  the  fcenc  ought  to  he  continued 
without  variation:  the  changing  from  perfon  to  per- 
fon,  from  fubjed  tofubjtd,  or  from  perfon  to  fubjed, 
within  the  bounds  of  a fitiglc  period,  dillrafts  the  miadi 
and  adbrds  no  time  for  a (<>lid  iroprcllion. 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  hilloty,  fpcaking  of  Eumenct, 
who  had  been  beat  to  the  ground  with  a done,  fays, 
**  After  a fliort  time  he  came  to  himfclf ; and  the  next 
day  ihej  put  him  on  board  his  Ihip,  wHch  conveyed 
him  ftrd  to  Corinth^  and  thence  to  the  idand  of  Ai* 

The  following  period  is  unpleafant,  even  by  a very 
(light  deviatioti  from  the  rule:  **  That  fort  of  inilruc* 
tion  which  is  acquired  by  inculcating  an  important 
moral  truth,”  &c.  This  expreflion  inJudei  two  per- 
funs,  one  acquiring,  and  one  inculcating ; and  the 
feme  is  changed  without  neceflity  To  avoid  this 
blemifh,  the  tWught  may  be  eiprrfTcd  thus:  *' That 
fort  of  indru^on  which  Is  affo^cd  by  inculcating,” 

&.C. 

The  bad  effcA  of  fuch  a change  of  perfon  ia  remark* 
able  in  the  following  paffage : ” The  BrUontt  daily 
haraded  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picii,  were  forced 

V’oL.  IX.  Part  li. 


to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  ei*f-9Confcqumt*I*«n^aj^. 
ly  reduced  the  created  part  of  the  ifland  to  their  own  V 
power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  mod  remote  and 
mountainoua  parts,  and  the  nfi  of  the  country,  in  cu* 
ftoms,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon.” 

The  following  paflage  has  a change  from  fubjeft  to 
perfon  ; “ Thit  projihutim  of  prai/i  is  not  only  a de* 
ceit  upon  the  grufsuf  mankind,  who  take  their  notion 
of  charaAeri  from  the  learned  } but  alfo  the  better  fart 
mud  by  this  means  lofe  fome  part  at  lead  of  (hat  de- 
fire of  fame  which  is  the  incentive  to  generous  adiona, 
when  they  find  it  promlfcuoudy  bedowcJ  on  the  raeri- 
torious  and  undefbrviug.”  GuarJiaH,  N*  4. 

The  prefent  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  ma- 
terials, (hall  be  clofed  with  a rule  concerning  the  ufe  of 
copulatives.  Longinus  obfervea,  that  it  animates  a pe- 
ril^ to  drop  the  copulatives;  and  he  gives  the  following 
example  from  Xenophon:  **  Clofing  their  ihiclda  toge- 
ther, they  were  pufli’d,  they  fought,  they  flew,  they 
were  flain.”  The  reafon  may  be  what  follows.  A con- 
tinued found,  if  not  loud,  (ends  to  lay  us  afleep:  an  In- 
terrupted found  roufes  and  animates  by  its  repeated  im- 
putfes:  thus  feet  TOmpofed  of  fyltabtcs,  being  proaoun- 
ced  with  a fcnfibic  interval  between  each,  make  more 
lively  imprefllons  than  can  be  made  by  a contimted  found. 

A period  of  which  the  members  are  conneiided  by  copu- 
latives, produceth  an  eflcCl  upon  the  mind  approach- 
ing to  that  of  a continued  found ; and  therefore  the 
fupprtfling  copulatives  mud  animate  a defcriptlon.  Ic 
producci  a di^erent  effcdl  akin  to  that  mentioned  : the 
members  of  a peiiod  connctSed  by  proper  copulatives, 
elide  fmoothly  and  gently  along;  and  arc  a proof  of 
ledatenefsand  Icifure  in  the  fpeakcr:  on  the  other  hand, 
one  in  the  hurry  of  paflion,  oejj^lecting  copulatives  and 
other  particles,  cxprelTcs  the  priiicipal  image  only  ; and 
for  that  reafon,  hurry  or  quick  action  is  l^d  exprefled 
without  copulatives: 

Veni,  vidi,  vici. 

■ — -■  - ■ — Ite : 

Fertc  ciii  flammas,  date  vela,  irnpetiite  remos. 

^.ne%d.  iv,  59J. 

Qjili  globus,  O cives,  caligine  volvitur  itr4^ 

Fertc  citi  femim,  date  tela,  fcaodite  muros. 

Hollis  adell,  eja.  JEncU.  \x.  i"*. 

In  this  view  Longinus  juflly  compares  ccpifclives  in 
a period  to  (Irait  tying,  which  iii  a race  obllruAs  the 
freedom  of  motion. 

It  follows,  that  a plurality  of  copulatives  in  the  fame 
period  ought  to  be  avoided:  for  it  the  laying  allde  co- 
pulatives give  force  and  livciinefs,  a redundancy  of  them 
mud  render  the  period  languid.  The  following  tniiance 
may  be  appealed  to,  though  there  are  hnt  two  copula- 
lives : Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  female 

correfpondenli,  I find  fevrral  from  women  cotnplaininv 
of  jealous  hulhands ; and  at  the  fame  lime  pruteliing 
their  own  innocmee,  and  drfiring  my  advice  u{H>n  this 
occafion.**  Spe^i. 

Where  the  u*ords  arc  intended  to  exprefs  the  crld- 
nefs  of  the  fpeakcr,  there  iiidied  the  redundancy  of 
copulatives  is  a beauty  : 

* Dining  one  day  at  an  alderman’s  in  the  city,  IVtcr 
* ubferved  him  expatiating  after  the  matmci  of  his  bre 
4 A ‘ ihrca 
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“ thren  in  the  pnifet  of  hit  forfoin  cf  beef.  “ Be«f 
* ■'  “ (fatd  tbc  fi^e  magidrate)  iithckinfrof  meat:  beef 

**  comprrhendt  in  it  ihe  quintcifcncc  of  partrid);e.  and 
**  q!iai]»  and  ▼entfont  and  fdieafanti  and  plum-podding, 
••  and  cudard."  «f  a 7Wi,  j 4.  And  the  au* 

thor  fhowt  great  dcllcacr  of  tartc  by  varying  the  ca- 
predion  in  the  mouth  of  Peter,  who  U reprefented  mure 
animated  : ••  Dread  (fiya  he),  dear  brothen,  U »^*c 
**  ftaff  of  life  } ID  which  bre:ol  is  contained, 

“ the  quintrlTence  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  viftifoo,  par- 
•*  tridge,  ptnm-pudding,  and  cutUrd.*' 

Another  cafe  mud  alfo  be  eacepted.  Copnhtivet 
luve  a good  elfcd  where  the  intention  it  to  give  an 
impreflion  of  a great  multitude  cordidlng  of  many  di- 
viftona I for  example:  * The  army  uai  competed  of 
Grecian*,  and  Cariana,  and  I^yciana,  and  P.imphylia»n 
and  Phrygianr/  The  reafon  i«,  that  a Icitorciy  fur- 
▼ey,  which  Is  exprefled  by  the  copulative*,  makrx  the 
ana  appear  more  mimerous  than  they  would  do  by  a 
ady  furvey  : in  the  latter  cafe,  the  army  apjnfara  in 
one  group;  id  the  former,  we  take  as  it  were  an  accu* 
rate  furvey  of  each  nation,  and  of  each  divi:u»ti. 

a.  To  pave  the  ^ly  for  the  rules  of  arrangement,  it 
will  be  here  neceffary  to  explain  the  diftcreuce  between 
a natural  Ryle  and  that  where  traiifpoiilion  or  inver- 
verlion  prevails.  In  a natural  llyle,  relative  words  are 
by  juxtapofition  conne^ed  with  thofe  to  which  they 
relate,  g<rtng  before  or  after,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar genius  of  the  language.  Again,  a circumltance 
eonticcled  by  a prepofrtiun,  follows  ruturally  the  word 
with  which  it  is  conne^ed.  But  this  arrangement  may 
be  varied,  when  a different  order  is  more  beautiful : a 
circumllancc  may  be  placed  before  the  word  with  which 
it  is  connci^rd  by  a prepoBtion  ; and  may  be  tnicrje&- 
ed  even  between  a relative  word  and  that  to  which  it  re- 
lates. When  fuch  liberties  are  frequently  taken,  tlie 
ftyle  becomes  inverted  or  tranfpofed. 

But  nl  the  liberty  of  inverfion  it  a capital  point  in 
the  prefent  fubJeA,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine  it 
more  narrowly,  and  in  particular  to  trace  the  fcveral 
degrees  in  which  au  inverted  ffylc  recedes  more  and 
more  from  that  which  is  natural.  And  firft,  as  to  the 
placing  a circumHance  before  the  word  with  which  it 
ivconnc^ed,  this  is  the  callcff  of  all  inverfion,  even  fo 
eafy  as  to  be  confident  with  a ffyle  that  is  properly 
termed  natural:  witnefs  the  following  examples. 

In  flic  fmcerily  of  my  heart,  1 profefs,’*  Sec. 

**  By  our  own  til  management,  we  are  brought  to 
fu  low  an  ebb  of  wealth  aod  credit,  that,**  &:c. 

**  On  Thuifday  morniog  there  was  little  or  nothing 
traniafled  in  Change-alley.** 

**  At  St  Bride’s  church  in  Fleelflrect,  Mr  Wool- 
fton  (who  writ  againft  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour), 
in  the  otmoff  terrors  of  confcieoce,  made  a public  re- 
cantation.*' 

The  iDtcfjc^ng  a circucnfftnce  between  a relative 
word  and  that  to  which  it  relates,  is  more  properly 
termed  Mxv^cw ; becaufe,  by  a disjundion  of  words 
iniimaiely  conneded,  it  recedes  farther  from  a natural 
ftyle.  But  this  licence  baa  degrees;  for  the  disjunc- 
tioD  is  more  violent  in  fome  cafes  than  in  others. 

In  nature,  though  a fubjed  cannot  cxiff  without  its 
qualities,  nor  a quality  without  a fubjed;  yet  in  our 
conception  of  thefe,  a material  difference  ma\  be  re- 
marked. We  canaol  conceive  a quality  but  oa  belong- 


in?  to  fome  (ubjed  : it  make,  indeed  a pirt  of  the  idea  Uoini.,^. ' 
which  i.  formed  of  the  fubjea.  But  the  oppofite  hold*'— v— — ' 
not  I foe  though  we  mmol  form  ■ c.ncrpiion  of  a 
fubjert  void  of  all  quililie*.  a partial  cooceplion  map 
be  formed  of  it,  abftradling  from  an.  particular  qua- 
lity : we  can,  for  exampk,  form  the  idea  of  a line  A- 
rabian  horfe  without  regarii  to  hia  colour,  or  of  a white 
hnrfc  without  rcgjrd  to  Ida  (izc.  Such  partial  coucep- 
tion  of  a fubjeft  i*  llill  more  eafy  witb  refpeft  to  ac- 
tion or  motion,  which  i.  an  occadonaJ  attribute  onl., 
and  haa  not  the  fame  permanency  with  colour  or  figure: 
we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  motion  indepcmlenl  of  a bt>- 
dy:  but  thete  i.  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  form  an  idea 
of  a boiiy  at  reil.  Hence  it  appear.,  that  the  degree 
of  invcifiou  dependa  greatly  on  the  onler  in  which 
the  related  words  arc  placed  : when  a fubltinlive  oc- 
cupies  the  Hril  place,  the  idea  it  fugpefta  mud  lublid 
in  the  mind  at  lead  for  a moment,  independent  of  the 
relalire  word,  afterward  introduced:  and  that  moment 
may  withoiu  difficulty  be  prolonged  by  interjeding  a 
circumdancc  between  the  fubdamirc  and  its  connec- 
tion.. Thii  liberty  therefore,  howerer  fretpreot,  will 
fcarce  alone  be  I'ufficient  to  denominate  a (tyle  mvrrJ- 
nl.  The  cafe  ia  »ery  dlffertnl,  where  the  word  that 
occupiel  the  firft  place  dcnotei  a quality  or  an  adion  ; 
for  as  thefe  cannot  be  conceived  without  a fubyed,  they 
cannot  without  greater  violence  be  feparated  from  the 
fubjed  that  follows ; and  for  that  reafon,  every  fuch 
fcparaiion  by  means  of  an  inteijcded  circumdancc  be- 
longs  to  an  inverted  llyle. 

To  illuflrate  this  dodrine,  examples  are  neceffary. 

In  the  fallowing,  the  word  firft  introduced  due.  not 
imply  a relation  : 

Vor  Ere  to  Iterate 

Her  former  trcfpafa  fear'd. 

Hunger  and  thirft  at  once. 

Powerful  perfuadcra,  quicken’d  at  the  feent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg’d  me  fo  keen. 

Mimn  that  now  meet’ll  the  orient  fun,  now  Ill’ll 
With  the  fix’d  ftari,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  fiiea. 

And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 
In  myftic  dance  not  without  fang,  refouud 
Hia  pratfe. 

Where  the  word  firft  introduced  imports  a rclau'oa, 
the  diajundion  will  be  found  more  violent : 

Of  man’s  full  dHbbcdicnce,  and  the  fruit  ' 

Of  that  foibiddcq  tree,  whofc  mortal  tailc 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo. 

With  lofa  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Reftore  lia,  and  regain  the  bliaful  feat, 

Sing  hexv’niy  mufe. 

■ , Upon  the  firm  opscous  globe 

Of  this  round  world,  whofc  Hrft  convex  divide* 

The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclos’d 
From  chaos  and  ih*  inroad  of  darkoef*  old,  „ 

Satan  alighted  walks. 

— On  a fudden  open  fly, 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found, 

Th'  infernal  doors. 

- • Wherein  remain’d. 

For  what  could  clfe  I to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  vidory,  to  our  part  loCi  and  rout. 
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|^jri}a;>e.  X««nguige  would  h«vc  no  great  power,  were  it  con-  (lone  wai  found  bj  the  feu-fhore,  the  period  ought  to  l-angunre. 

fined  to  the  natural  order  of  ideal  ; By  inrerfioo  a be  arraiij;cd  thui : “ A great  flooe  that,  after  a long ' ■ « ' ' 
thoufand  beautiei  may  be  compalfcd,  which  mull  be  frarcb,  1 luppened  tu  find  by  the  fca-fl)ore,  ferved  me 
iclinqiiillkcd  in  a natural  arrangement.  for  an  anchor.*' 

Ruki.  I.  In  the  arrangement  of  a period,  a«  well  Next  of  a wrong  arrangement  where  the  fenfe  ii  left 
ai  in  a right  choice  of  words,  the  firll  and  great  ob-  doubtful}  beginning,  ai  in  tlic  former  fort,  with  ex> 
jrd  being  perfpicuity,  the  rule  abore  laid  down,  that  amplei  of  a wrung  arrangement  of  ^ordi  in  a member, 
pcrfpicuity  ought  not  to  be  faciificed  to  any  other  **  Thefc  formi  of  converfation  iy  de^'frttt  multiplied 
beauty,  hold*  equally  in  br»th.  Ambiguiliei  occa-  and  grew  troublcfome.”  Sfxd,  Here  it  U left  doubt* 
finned  by  a wrung  arrangement  are  of  two  forti}  one  ful  whether  the  modification  ly  de^rnt  relatea  to  the 
where  the  arraugetnent  leads  to  a wrong  fenfe,  and  preceding  member  or  tu  what  ioUuwi:  it  (huuld  be, 
one  wKere  the  fciifc  is  Icfa  doubtful.  The  firtl,  being  “ Thefe  forms  of  converfation  multiplied  by  degree*.’* 
the  more  culpable,  fiiall  take  the  lead,  beginning  with  **  Nor  docs  this  falfe  modelly  expofe  us  omiy  to  fuch 
examples  of  words  put  in  a wrong  place.  aflioni  as  are  indifereet,  but  very  often  to  fuch  a*  are 

“ How  much  the  imagination  of  fuch  a prefence  highly  criminal.”  ^ Spe3.  The  ambiguity  is  removed 
mull  exalt  a genius,  we  may  obferve  merely  frUm  the  by  the  following  arrangement : **  Nor  does  this  falfe 
iofiucnce  which  an  ordinary  prcfcncc  has  over  men.”  modelly  expole  us  to  fuch  adions  only  as  are  indiU 
Sha/lf/h.  This  arrangement  leads  to  a wrong  fenfe:  cree  ,”  &c. 

the  adverb  meteJy  feems  by  its  pofition  to  affedl  the  pre-  The  empire  of  Blefufcu  is  an  ifiand  fituated  to 

ceding  word;  whereas  it  is  intended  to  affed  the  tol-  the  north-call  fide  of  J..illiput,  from  whence  it  is 
lowing  words,  an  erdifuiry  prefemee ; and  therefore  the  parted  only  by  a chartnei  of  8oo  yards  wide.”  S^iju 

arrangement  ought  to  be  thus:  **  How  much  the  The  ambiguity  maybe  removed  thus:  ■ 

imagination  of  fuch  a prefence  mull  exalt  a genius,  *'  from  whence  it  is  parted  by  a channel  of  8oo  yards 
we  may  obferve  from  the  influence  which  au  ordinary  wide  only.”  * 

prefence  merely  has  over  men.”  £OrbcUerj,—“  which  In  tlie  following  examples  the  fenfe  is  left  doubtful 
even  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men.”  by  wrong  arrangenicnl  of  members. 

” Mixtus  the  Fourth  was,  if  I roitlake  not,  a great  **  The  minilter  who  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation, 
cofledor  of  books  at  Icafl.”  Baftrg.  The  expiefTion  Cike  n Utile  Jlaiue  plated  on  a mighty  ped^flal^  will  al- 
brre  leads  evidently  to  a WTong  lenfe;  the  adverb  ni  ways  have  his  jcaloufy  flrong  about  him.” 
lea/i^  ought  not  to  be  conoedted  with  the  fubllaniive  Here,  To  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arraogemrot, 

Uoois,  but  with  eolteffor,  thus:  **  Sixtus  the  Fourth  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  objed  imroduced  by  way 
was  a great  coltvdor  at  lead,  of  books.”  of  fimile  relates  to  what  goes  before  or  to  what  tol* 

Speaking  of  Louts  XiV.  If  he  w-as  not  the  great-  lows.  The  ambiguity  is  removed  hy  the  following 
eft  king,  he  w*as  the  bell  ador  of  majefly  at  leafl  that  arrangement:  *'  The  minifler  who,  like  a little  (latiie 
ever  filled  a thtone.”  Jd.  Better  thus:  ” If  he  wss  placed  on  a mighty  pcdclial,  grows  lefs  by  his  eleva* 
not  the  grcaiell  kiug.  he  was  at  Icall  the  hefl  aCtor  lion,  will  always,”  &c. 

of  majclly,”  S:c.  This  arrangement  removes  the  Speaking  of  the  fuperfliriotis  pn*dice  of  locking 
wrong  lenfe  occafioned  by  the  justapofition  of  majtjly  up  the  room  where  a perfon  of  diflindion  dies:  **  The 
and  at  lettf^  knight,  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  froall  • 

The  follow  ing  examples  are  of  a wrung  arrangement  cumpafs,  and  himfclf  in  a manner  Ihut  <»iil  of  his  ow« 
of  mcinlK'r*.  bouie,  upon  the  death  of  bit  mother^  ordered  all  the 

•*  1 have  confined  myfrif  to  thofe  methods  for  the  apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcifed  by  his 
advanerment  of  piety,  which  are  in  the  power  of  a chaplain.”  UpeQ.  Better  thus:  The  knight,  fee- 

prince  limited  like  ours  by  a Arid  execution  4>f  the  tng  hit  habitatioo  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a compafs,  and 
laws.”  h'<ui/i.  The  ftrudure  of  this  perii»d  leads  to  a biinulf  in  a manner  (hut  out  of  his  own  houle,  order- 
meaning  which  is  not  the  suthur’s,  via.  power  limited  ed,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  all  the  apaitmeata 
by  a find  rxrcution  of  the  laws.  That  wrong  fenfe  is  to  be  flung  open.” 

removed  by  tl»c  following  arrangement : **  I have  con-  Speaking  <»f  fome  indeceocie#  in  converfation  : **  As 
fined  tnyftjf  to  thole  methods  tor  the  adv-ancerttcnt  of  it  is  ia>{H>fTible  for  fuch  an  irrational  way  of  conver* 
piety,  which,  by  a Arid  exccutiuit  of  the  laws,  are  in  fation  to  Ull  long  among  a people  that  make  any 
the  power  of  a prince  limited  like  ours.”  profeflion  of  religion,  or  mow  of  modelly,  if  the  iguh- 

” This  monimg,  when  one  of  lady  Lirard’s  dxugh-  try  prniUmen  get  into  k,  they  will  certainly  be  left  in 
tets  was  Inokiitg  over  fixuc  hoods  and  ribbands  brought  the  lurch.”  Jb.  The  ambiguity  vaniihes  inthefoj- 

by  her tirrwf'maii,  with  great  caic  and  diligence,  I cm-  lowing  arrangement:  — *‘ihc  country- 

ployed  no  lei's  in  examining  the  box  which  contained  gentlemen,  If  they  get  into  it,  will  certainly  be  left  in 
them.”  Guardian.  Tbe  wrong  fenfe  occafioned  by  the  lurch” 

this  arrangement,  may  be  ealify  prevented  by  varying  •*  And  fince  It  is  neceflary  that  there  (houlJ  be  a 
it  thus : **  This  morning,  when,  witfi  great  care  and  perpetual  imercourfe  of  buying  and  filling,  and  deal- 
diligence,  one  of  l.ady  l.iy.4rd’s  daughters  was  look-  ing  upon  credit,  zvhere  fraud  it  permitted  or  toanived 
log  over  fome  hoods  aud  ribbands,”  .Vc.  o/,  or  hath  m lazu  to  putijjb  itf  the  honefl  dealer  is 

” A great  floijc  that  1 happened  to  find  after  a always  undone,  and  the  koave  gels  the  advantage.’* 
long  fearch  by  the  Ica-Oiore,  ferved  me  for  an  anchor.”  Swift.  Better  thus;  “And  fince  it  is  necefTary  that 
Swtji,  One  would  think  that  the  fearch  was  confiued  there  Ihould  be  a perpetual  tiiicTcourre  of  buying  and 
to  the  fca-Ihore ; but  as  the  meaning  is,  that  the  great  felling,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  the  boneil  dealer, 

4 A a where 
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where  fraud  it  permitted  or  connived  at«  or  hath  no  foch  a country,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  abbot  of  Lineuaer. 
'■  ■ law  10  punidi  ir,  l»  alwaye  undone,  and  the  knave  geti  Si  Real*a,  which  waa  Savoy,  I think  } orjn  Peru,  under 
the  advantage.”  * the  Incaa,  where  Garcilanh  de  U Vega  faya  it  was  law- 

i:* .1.  r.  .1.-  r..ii  f„i  fpj.  nobility  ro  Itudy— for  men  of  all 


From  ihcfe  rxam|>les,  the  following  obfervation 
will  occur  i That  a circumftance  ought  never  to  be 
placed  between  two  capital  members  of  a peiuKl ; fur 
by  fuch  fituaiion  It  mull  always  be  doubtful.  To  far  as 
we  gather  from  the  arrangement,  to  wl»lch  of  the  two 
members  it  belongs  : where  it  is  ioteijcdcd,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  between  parts  of  the  member  to  which 
it  belongs,  the  ambiguity  is  removed,  and  the  capital 
members  arc  kept  dlH-inA,  which  is  a great  beauty  in 
compufitioii.  In  general,  to  piefcrve  members  ditlind 
that  fignlfy  things  dUlinguiOicd  tn  the  thought,  the 
bell  method  is,  to  place  firft  in  the  confequcui  mem- 
ber, feme  word  tliat  cannot  conuc*5l  with  what  pre- 
cedes it. 

If  it  ftiill  be  thought,  that  the  objcflions  here  arc 
too  fcrupulous,  aud  ilut  the  defeft  of  pcrfpicuity  is 
eadly  fupplird  by  accurate  puoi^luaiion ; the  anrwer 
is,  That  punctuation  may  remove  an  ambiguity,  but 
will  never  produce  that  peculiar  btsuty  which  is  per- 
ceived when  the  fenfe  comes  out  cleaily  and  diilin^ly 
by  means  of  a happy  arrangement.  Such  influence 
lus  this  beauty,  tliat,  by  a natural  tranliliun  of  per- 
ccp:ion,  it  is  communtcated  to  the  very  found  of  the 
words,  io  as  in  appiarar.ee  to  improve  the  muiic  of 
the  period.  But  as  this  curl«*ui  I'ubjc^  comes  to  more 
properly  tlfewhcic,  it  i»  fufficlcnt  at  prefeiii  to  appeal 
to  experieuC’:,  that  a period,  fo  ananged  as  to  bring 
out  the  fenfe  clear,  fcvms  always  more  mulica!  than 
where  the  fenfe  t«  left  in  any  degree  doubtful. 

The  neat  rule  is.  That  words  cxprdTmg  things 
conneded  in  the  thought,  ouehc  to  be  placed  as  near 
together  as  p'tfrible.  This  rule  is  derived  immediately 
from  human  nature,  prone  in  evtiy  ioilancc  to  place 
together  things  in  any  manner  conne^cd  : where 
things  are  arranged  according  to  their  connections. 
We  have  a fenfe  of  order  t olherwife  we  have  a fcaic 
of  difordcr,  as  of  things  placed  by  chance : and  we 
naturally  place  words  in  the  fame  order  in  which  we 
would  place  the  things  they  lignify.  The  bad  clTeCl 
of  a violent  feparation  of  words  or  members  thus  in- 
timately  coitaeClci],  will  appear  from  the  following 
examples. 

For  the  Engllfh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very 
oflCD  difpofed,  by  that  pluomlnefi  and  melancholy  of 
temper  which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  viflons,  to  which  others  sre  not  fo 
Pablc.”  Here  the  verb  or  affertion  is,  by  a 

pretty  long  circuraftance,  violently  feparated  from  the 
fubjt^  to  vrhich  it  refers:  this  makes  a harih  ar- 
rangement ; the'  lefs  cxcufable  that  the  fault  Is  eafily 
prevented  by  placing  the  circumflance  before  the  verb, 
after  the  following  manner:  “ For  the  English  are  na- 
turally fanciful,  and  by  that  gloomlncfs  and  melan- 
choly of  temper  which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  are 
often  difpofed  to  many  wild  notions, 

**  From  whence  we  may  date  hkewife  the  rivaUhip 
of  the  houfe  of  France,  for  we  may  reckon  that  of  Va- 
lois an  I that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this  occaflon, 
and  the  houfe  of  Autlria,  that  continues  at  this  day, 
and  Ivas  oft  coil  fo  much  blood  ami  fo  much  treafuie  in 
the  cuurfe  of  it.”  BJm»br» 

**  It  cannot  be  impertincat  or  ridiculous  therefore  in 


degrees  to  inflruil  ihemfelvcs  in  thofe  afl*airs  whcreio 
they  may  be  aClors,  01  jiulgers  of  thofe  that  a<^,  or 
controllers  of  thofe  that  judge.”  Ibui. 

” If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for 
which  anecdote  we  have,  if  I miilake  not,  the  autho- 
rity of  Polybius,  as  well  as  fome  verfes  of  Nevitis  pre- 
ferved  by  Aului  Gellius,  had  been  educated  by  Olym- 
pias at  the  court  of  Philip,  it  is  Improhahle  that  he 
would  have  reflorcd  the  bemitifu!  Spaniard.”  Ibid, 

If  any  one  have  a curiobty  for  more  fpecimen*  of 
this  kind,  they  will  be  found  w'ithout  number  In  the 
works  of  the  fame  author. 

A pronoun,  which  faves  the  naming  a perfon  or 
thing  a fecond  time,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  as 
polTiblc  to  the  name  of  tliat  perfon  or  thing.  'Hiis  Is 
a branch  of  the  foregoing  rule  ; and  vfiih  the  reafon 
there  given,  another  occurs,  viz.  That  if  other  ideas 
intervene,  it  is  diflicull  to  rccal  the  perfon  or  thing  by 
reference. 

If  I had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  traof- 
mitted  to  me  from  foreign  parts  they  would  All  a vo- 
lume, and  be  a full  defence  againtl  all  that  M.-  Pa- 
triJge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquiiitlon, 
will  be  ever  able  to  objefl ; Wv,  by  the  way,  are  the 
only  enemies  my  pre^iAiorts  have  ever  met  «ith  at  home 
or  abroad.”  Better  thus:  — “ ti;J  be  a full 
defence  againfl  all  that  can  be  objected  by  Mr  Pa- 
tridge.  or  liis  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquifitlon ; 
who,  by  the  w'sy,  art,”  Stc. 

” Tlicrc  being  a round  million  of  creatures  in  hu- 
man flgure,  throughout  this  kingdom,  tvhofe  whole 
fubfiilsnce,”  &c.  S9i>ift.  Better;  “There  being, 
throughout  this  kingdom,  a round  million  of  creatures 
io  human  figure,  whofe  whole  fubfi'lence,”  &c. 

The  following  rule  depends  on  the  communication 
of  emotions  to  related  ohjet^s ; a principle  in  luimun 
nature  that  hath  an  exteulive  operation  : and  we  find 
this  operation,  even  where  the  objefls  are  ocH  other- 
W'ife  related  than  by  juxtapofition  of  the  words  that 
exprifs  them.  Hcncc,  to  elevate  or  deprefs  art  obje^, 
one  method  is,  to  join  it  in  the  exprcllion  with  another 
that  is  naturally  high  or  low- : witnefs  the  following 
fpeech  of  Eumenes  ro  the  Roman  fenate* 

•*  Caufam  veniendi  fibi  Romarr  fuifle,  pneter  copi- 
ditatem  vifendl  droj  bomin-ft^ut^  quorum  beneficio  in  ea 
fortuna  eflet,  fupra  qtiam  ne  optare  quidem  sudercl, 
etiam  ut  coram  muDeret  fenaiutn  ut  Perfei  ronatus 
obviain  ircl.”  JJtvj,  To  join  the  Romans  with  (he 
gods  in  the  fame  enunciatiun,  is  an  artful  flroke  of 
flattery,  btraufe  it  tacitly  puts  them  on  1 level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  an 
obje^,  is  done  fuccefifiilly  by  ranking  it  with  one  that 
is  really  low  : **  I hope  to  have  this  cuicrtainment  in 
readinefs  for  the  next  winter  ; and  doubt  ool  but  ii 
will  plcafe  more  than  the  opera  or  puppct-ftiow.” 

“ Manifold  have  been  the  judgmcoti  which  Heaven 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  chatlifement  of  a finful  peo- 
ple, has  infli^ed  upon  whole  nations.  Fur  when  the 
degeneracy  becomes  common,  it  is  but  jufl  the  pimiih- 
ment  fhould  be  general.  Of  this  kind,  in  our  own 
uufoitutute  couLitry,  was  that  dt;[lru£UTc  peftilcnce, 

whole 
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Ucyongc.  wliofc  TOort^lUy  fo  faitl  at  to  fwecp  away,  if  Sir  In  arranging  a period,  it  ii  of  importance  to  deter.  LaR,ni*if 
^—v—' William  Petty  may  beliered,  five  million*  of  Chrliliaa  mine  in  what  part  of  it  a word  makta  the  grcaieil  "““v— ■ 
(oula,  befiile*  Wumcii  and  js.wa.**  ytrlmilncl.  whether  at  the  beginning,  during  the  courfe. 

Such  alfo  wa»  iha:  dna-’ful  coufiagruiion  rnfiiing  or  at  the  dofe.  The  breaking  filcuce  ruufea  the  at- 
inthUfimou  mt-  -o',  j *.f  Lin  Im,  which  confum  d,  icnlion,  and  prepares  for  a deep  imprefiion  at  thebe- 


according  u»  the  cun  pula. iim  of  Sir  Samuel  Mote- 
land,  loOiCCO  houfes,  nut  to  ntention  churches  and 
flable*.'*  Iiy 

“ But  on  condition  it  might  paf«  into  a law,  I would 
Isf’ly  exempt  both  lawyers  of  all  ages,  fubaltem  and 
cllofnceis,  young  heir-j,  dancing-mailers,  pick  poc- 
ket., and  playerk.**  Swji. 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  fca,  to  chaos  fall. 

Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  partots,  penfh  all. 

Rtjpt  6/  the  Loci. 

CircumHances  in  a period  rcfemble  fmall  fimies  in  a 
building,  employed  tu  till  up  vacuities  among  thofe  of 
a larger  fize.  In  the  arrangement  of  a period,  fuch 
under  parts  crowded  together  make  a* poor  figure  : and 
never  are  graceful  but  when  intcrfpcrfcd  among  the 
capital  parts, 

**  It  is  likcwlfe  urged,  that  there  are,  by  compu- 
tation, In  this  kingdom,  above  1 6, coo  parfont,  whofe 
revenues,  added  to  thofe  of  my  lonls  the  bilhops, 
would  fuffice  to  maintain,  &c.*'  S-jflfi.  Here  two 
circuir (lances,  vix. r and  in  tilt 

arc  crowded  together  UQi.eccirarily.  They  make  a 
better  appearance  fcparaicd  in  the  folhrwing  manner : 
“ It  is  likcu  ife  urged,  that  in  this  kingdom  there  arc 
by  compulation,  above  ic,coo  parfons,'*  &c. 

If  there  be  room  for  a choice,  the  fuoiter  a circum- 
fiance  is  intr^iduced,  the  better;  becaufc  circumUaii- 
ces  are  proper  for  that  covinefs  of  mind,  with  which 
we  be^in  a ptriud  as  well  asa  volume  ; In  the  ptngrers, 
the  mind  warms,  and  has  a gitJtcr  uliOi  for  matters 
of  importance-  When  a cireumliancc  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  or  near  the  begtaning,  the 
tranfiiion  from  it  to  the  principal  fubjeCi  is  agreeable  : 
it  is  like  afeending,  or  guiog  upward.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a bad  ciT.cl ; 
for  after  l^ing  engaged  in  the  principal  fubj^ct,  one 
is  with  rehiCtanct  brought  down  tu  give  ailcutiun  to  a 
circumfiance.  Hence  evidently  the  preference  of  the 
following  arrangcmenl,  Whether  in  any  country  a 
choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  been  made, 
feems  doubtful;"  before  this  other,  “Whether  a 
choice  altogether  unexceptiunatlc  has  in  any  country 
been  made,"  &c. 

For  this  rcafon  the  following  period  is  exceptionable 
in  point  of  arrangement.  **  1 have  cortlidcied  former- 
ly, witli  a good  deal  of  attention,  the  fuhjrdl  U{K>n 
which  you  command  me  to  communicate  my  thoughts 
to*  you.**  Boimj.  Which,  with  a (light  alteration, 
may  be  improved  thus : “ I have  formerly,  with  a 
good  deal  of  aiteniion,  confidered  the  fuhjcct," 

Swift,  fpeaking  of  a virii.ous  and  learned  education  : 
**  And  alth«jugh  they  may  be,  and  too  often  aie, 
drawn  by  the  tetr-ptations  ut  youth,  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  a large  fottune,  into  foine  i^rcgularitut,  wlcn 
they  tom( JvfU’artJ  into  tif  ^reui  wurh!  ; it  is  ever  with 
rcluftance  attd  compun^ltion  of  mind,  becaufe  their 
bias  to  virtue  ftill  cnntinuca."  H'  ttcr  ; “ And  al- 
though, they  come  f>r7t‘a''ii  inf-t  the  ^r:at  worU^ 

they  iii«y  be,  anu  looo^cu,"  CvC« 


ginoing:  the  beginning,  however,  muHyuld  to  the 
clofe  ; which  being  fucceeded  by  a paufe,  alTurds  time 
for  a word  to  make  its  dcepeil  impreOion.  Hence  the 
following  rule,  'Fhat  to  give  the  utmoll  force  to  a pe- 
riod, it  ought,  if  poHible,  to  be  clofed  with  that  word 
which  makes  ihcgrcatctl  figure.  The  opportunity  of 
a paufe  (hould  not  be  thrown  away  upon  accciToiies, 
but  refcTvcd  for  the  principal  objcv'^,  m order  that  It 
may  make  a full  impredion  : which  is  an  additional 
rcafon  againfl  clofing  a period  without  a circumllance. 
There  are,  however,  period*  that  admit  not  fuch  a 
(Irutllurc } and  in  that  cafe  the  capital  word  cught.  If 
podiblc,  to  be  placed  in  the  front,  which  next  to  the 
clofe  is  the  mull  advantageous  for  nuking  an  impref- 
fion.  Hence,  in  directing  our  difeourfe  to  a man  of 
fij^ure,  we  ought  to  begin  with  his  name  ; and  one 
will  be  fenfiblc  of  a drgradatiuu  when  tiiis  rule  is  ne- 
glected, as  it  frequently  is  fur  the  fake  of  verfe.  We 
give  the  following  cxaniples. 

Integer  vits,  fcelciifque  purus. 

Non  eget  Maun  jacults,  neque  arcu, 

Ncc  venenatis  gravida  fagitlis, 

Fufee,  pharetra.  Harat.  Carm.  /.  l.^oriSr  ii, 

Je  Crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  Q*al  point  d*ature 
crainte. 

Id  thefe  examples,  the  name  of  the  perfon  addrefied 
to,  make  a mean  figure,  being  lil^e  a circnmflance 
dipt  into  a comer.  'I'hat  this  criticifm  it  well  found- 
ed, wc  need  no  other  proof  than  Addlfou*!  tranfiatiun 
of  the  lad  example  : 

O Abner ! 1 fear  my  God,  and  1 fear  none  but 
hint,  Goori^ow,  n“  iiy, 

O father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  (he  cryM, 

Againtl  thy  only  fon  ? What  fury,  O fon, 
l*u0eiTes  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Againfl  thy  father’s  head  ? 

PiiraJife  !<JI,  io/ti  ii.  /.  yty. 

Every  one  raud  be  fenfiblc  of  a diji^miy  in  the  invoca- 
tion a:  the  beginning,  which  is  nut  attained  by  that 
in  the  Ruddlc.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  cenfure 
thispalTaget  on  the  central  y,  it  appears  iKautifo),  by 
diilmguilhing  the  rcfpicl  that  is  due  to  a father  from 
that  which  is  due  to  a fon. 

The  fubilauce  of  what  is  faid  in  this  and  the  fore- 
going feClion,  upon  the  mctbo<l  of  arranging  wt^rds  m 
a jKriod,  fo  as  to  make  the  deepell  ioiprrfhon  with  rc- 
fpect  to  found  as  well  as  fignilication,  i«  comprehend- 
ed in  the  folLiwing  obforvation  : That  order  of  word* 
in  a perio.l  will  always  be  the  moll  agreeable,  where, 
without  obfeunng  the  fenfe,  the  mod  imporcaiu  ima- 
ges,  the  mull  fonorous  words,  and  the  luageil  luem- 
bers,  bring  up  the  rear. 

Hithmo  of  arranging  fnigle  words,  fingle  me  n- 
bers,  and  Tingle  circumiUoccs.  but  the  enumeration 
of  many  particulars  in  the  fame  period  is  often  necef- 
fsry  : and  the  queftion  is,  In  what  order  (hey  (hould 
be  placed  f And,  fiill,  wiib  refpe^t  to  the  cnumcra- 


ting. 
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ting  particuUrs  of  equal  fault : A*  there  i*  no  caiifc 
f^,r  preferring  any  one  before  the  reft,  it  ii  indifferent 
to  the  mind  in  wiiat  order  they  be  viewed;  ihertfore 
it  it  indifferent  in  what  order  they  be  nam  d.  2dly»  If 
a number  uf  uhjeda  of  the  fame  kind,  differing  only 
in  fizet  arc  to  be  ranged  along  a flraight  linct  the  moil 
agreeable  order  to  the  eye  la  that  of  an  inereafing  fe* 
riei : in  furveyinga  mimW  of  fuch  otjedta,  beginning 
M the  ieafl)  and  prucetding  to  greater  and  greater,  tiie 
mind  fwellt  gradtially  with  the  fnccefTivc  objc6f«,  and 
in  its  prt^refs  hii  a very  fenfiblc  plrafure.  Prccifily 
for  the  fame  reafon,  words  exprrfTivc  of  fuch  objecti 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  fame  order.  The  beamy  of 
this  figure,  which  may  be  termed  n eftmax  in  fenfe,  has 
cfcapcd  Lord  Boltngbroke  in  the  firfl  mcuihcr  of  the 
folloviug  period  : **  Let  but  one,  great,  br.<ve,  diiin- 
terrtted,  active  man  arife,  and  he  will  be  rcc<;tvrd,  fob 
lowed,  and  almoft  adored  **  The  following  airsnge> 
meni  has  feonbty  a belter  effeft  : “ Let  but  one  brave, 
great,  active,  diflnterefled  man  arifr,'*  &c.  Whether 
the  fame  rule  ought  to  be'followed  in  enumerating  men 
of  different  rariks,  feems  doubtful : on  the  one  hand, 
a number  of  perfons  prefented  to  the  eye  in  form  of 
an  incrcafing  feries,  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  agreeable 
order  j on  the  other  hand,  in  every  lift  of  names,  we 
fet  the  perf  m of  the  greateft  dignity  at  the  top,  and 
defeend  gradually  thrr»ugh  his  inferiors.  Where  the 
purpofe  is  to  honour  the  perfons  named  according  to 
their  rank,  ific  latter  ought  to  be  followed  ; but  every 
one  who  regards  himfclf  only,  or  his  reader,  will 
ehoofe  the  former  order.  3dly,  As  the  fenfe  of  «>r- 
der  direds  the  eye  to  dtfeend  from  the  principal  to  its 
greateii  acceffory,  and  from  the  whole  to  its  greateft 
part,  and  in  the  fame  order  through  all  the  parts  and 
•ccefforicr,  till  wc  arrive  at  the  minuteft  ; the  fame 
order  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  euuracralion  of  fuch 
particulars. 

When  force  and  lirelinefsnf  expreflion  are  demand* 
ed.  the  lulc  is,  to  fufpend  the  thought  as  long  as  pof* 
fihle,  and  to  bring  it  out  full  and  entire  at  the  clufe  : 
which  cannot  he  done  but  by  inverting  the  natural  ar> 

. rangerocnl.  By  introducing  a word  or  member  before 

its  lime,  curiolity  it  raifcd  about  what  is  to  follow  t 
and  it  ta  agreeable  to  have  our  cunnfity  gratified  at 
the  clofc  of  the  period  : the  plrafure  we  feel  jefemblet 
that  of  feeing  a tlrokc  exeiicd  upon  a body  by  the 
whole  coUeded  force  of  the  agent.  On  the  other 
band,  where  a period  is  fo  conftruded  as  to  admit 
more  than  one  complete  clofc  in  the  fenfe,  the  curinfi* 
Xy  of  the  reader  is  exhaufted  at  the  lirft  dofe,  and  what 
follows  appears  languid  ur  ftiperHiinus : his  difappoint- 
ment  contributes  alfo  to  tliat  appearance,  when  he 
finds,  contrary  to  Jexpcdalion,  that  the  period  is  not 
• yet  finifhed.  Cicero,  and  after  him  C^tintilian,  re- 
commend  the  verb  to  the  lafl  place.  I'lus  method  c- 
vidently  tends  to  fufpend  the  knfe  till  the  clofe  of  the 
period  t without  the  verb  the  fenfe  cannot  be 

complete  : and  when  the  verb  happens  to  be  the  capi- 
tal word,  which  it  frequently  is,  it  ought  at  any  rate 
to  be  the  Uft,  according  to  another  rule  above  laid 
down.  The  following  pciiod  is  pla^^ed  in  its  natutal 
order  : **  Were  iniirudion  an  effcntial  circumftaiice  in 
epic  poetry,  I doubt  whcdier  a Tingle  indance  could 
be  given  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition  in  any  lan- 
guage.** The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a full  clofe 
pOD  the  word  comf^ticn  ; after  which  it  goes  oit  laa* 
5 


guidly«  and  dofti  without  force.  This  blemlih  w!U 
be  avoided  by  the  following  arrangement  : “ SV'ere  io-  ^ 

llruCtion  an  efTencial  circtimftance  in  epic  poetry,  t 
doubt  whether,  in  any  language,  a fingle  inftance  could 
be  given  of  thi<  fpeciet  of  ctmjpofition.** 

'*  Some  of  our  muft  eminent  divines  have  made  ufe 
of  tbit  I'latunic  notion,  as  far  as  it  regards  tlie  fub« 
fiftencc  of  our  paHions  after  death,  with  great  Ifcauiy 
and  ftrrngth  of  rcalon.*'  Better  thus:  “Some 

of  our  mort  emi*ient  divines  hive,  with  great  hejgty 
and  ftrength  of  rcafun,  rfiade  ufe  of  this  BUtuntJ  no- 
tion,” &c. 


**  Men  of  the  beft  fenfe  have  been  touched,  more  or 
Icfs,  with  thefe  groundlcfs  lumors  and  prefages  of  fu- 
tunty,  upon  furveying  the  moft  dincrent  works  of  na- 
ture.” /i,  Brtier,  **  Upon  furnying  the  mo’l  in* 
dtireimt  works  of  nature,  men  of  the  brft  fenfe,” 

” She  fo«n  informed  him  of  the  place  he  wa<  in  ; 
which,  tiutwiihflaiiding  all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  him 
more  fweel  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  com* 
pany  of  his  Balfora.”  Guanfian.  Better,  **  She 
fuon.  ^c.  which  appeared  to  him,  in  the  company  of 
his  Baliura,  more  fwcel  tlian  llic  bower  of  Mahomet.” 
N me  of  the  rules  for  the  compofition  of  periods  arc 
more  bublt  tube  abufed  than  thofe  laft  menciooed  j 
witnefs  many  Latin  writers,  among  the  moderns  cfpe- 
cially,  wiiofe  ftylc,  by  inverfrms  too  violent,  is  ren- 
dered harfh  and  obfeure.  Siifpcnfion  of  the  thought 
till  the  dole  of  the  peritK),  ought  never  to  be  prefer- 
red before  pcrfpicuiiy.  Neither  ought  fuch  fiifpcnfion 
to  be  attempted  in  a long  period  ; (Kcaufe  iu  that  cafe 
the  mind  is  bewildered  amidft  a profufton  of  words: 
a traveller,  while  he  is  pu/zlcd  about  the  road,  relishca 
not  the  fifleft  profpect;  *•  All  the  rich  prefents  witicK 
Aflvages  had  given  him  at  parting,  keeping  only  fome 
Median  horfrs,  in  order  to  pr  ipagatr  the  breed  of 
them  in  Perfia,  he  didribtiled  among  his  friends 
whom  he  left  at  the  court  of  Ecbatana.**  Trav.  of 
Cjrut. 

111.  Beantiei  from  a reftmUanit  Brlnfftn  S^anJ  and 
SigmJici^iQn^  There  being  frequently  a ftrupg  refrm- 
bUnce  of  one  found  to  amiiher,  it  will  nut  be  furprifiug 
to  find  an  articulate  found  refcmbling  r>ne  that  is  not 
articulate:  thus  the  found  uf  a bow  ftiing  is  imitated 
by  the  words  that  exprefs  it : 

' ■■  ' ' The  firing  let  fly,  ' 

7v.'ang^djhx)rt  and  fharp^  like  llic  fllrill  fwallow's  cry. 

axi. 

'J'he  found  of  felling  trees  id  a woud : 


Loud  founds  (he  ax,  redoubling  ftrokes  on  llrokes. 
On  all  Tides  round  the  fureil  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.  Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown* 
Then  ruiiruig^  crackttng^  cr.i/hing,  thunder  dow'n.  ; 

Iliad,  xxiii.  {44, 

But  when  loud'  forges  laih  the  founding  Ihore, 

'I'ne  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fhoiild  like  the  torrent  rcuir. 

I\pt*4  Fffay  on  Critinfm,  369. 
Dire  Scylla  there  a feme  of  horror  form*, 

And  here  Charybdis  filU  the  deep  with  Iturms: 

When  the  tide  rulhes  from  her  rumbling  caves, 

The  rough  rock  roars  ; tumultuous  boil  the  waves. 

J*cpe. 

No  pel  Ton  can  be  at  a lofs  about  the  ciufc  of  thii 
beauty ; it  is  obviouily  ibal  of  imiulioa. 

That 
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That  there  is  any  other  natural  refeniblance  of 
found  to  figniticatioo,  mull  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
There  is  no  rcfcmblaacc  of  found  to  mctinni  nor  of 
found  to  fentiment.  VVeare,  however,  apt  to  be  dc> 
reived  by  artful  pronunciation  : the  fame  paffage  may 
be  proRuutkced  in  many  different*  tones,  elevated  or 
hunkble,  fwcet  orharfh,  briik  or  melancholy,  fo  as  to 
accord  with  the  thought  or  feutimeot : fuch  concord 
mud  be  didinguiihed  from  that  concord  bccwccn  found 
and  fenfe  which  ia  perceived  in  fome  expreffiona  in* 
dependent  of  artiul  pronunciation  } the  latter  is  the 
poet*#  work,  the  former  mud  be  attributed  to  the 
reader.  Anotb-.r  thing  contributes  Uiil  more  to  the 
deceit : in  language,  found  and  fenfe  being  intimately 
connedlcd,  the  properties  of  ,the  one  are  readily  com- 
municated to  the  other;  for  example,  the  quality  of 
grandeur,  of  fweetoefs,  or  of  melancholy,  though  be* 
longing  to  the  thought  foley,  is  transferred  to  tlte 
w'o^s,  whieb  by  that  mcana  refembie  in  appearance 
the  tliought  that  t«  cxprcHcd  by  them.  That  there 
may  be  a rcfcmblaace  of  aiticuiatc  founds  to  fome 
that  are  not  articulate,  ia  ftlf*evideat ; and  that  in 
faCT  there  exifl  fuch  rcfcmblances  fuccefsfully  employed 
by  writers  of  genius,  is  dear  from  the  foregoing  ex* 
amples  *ud  from  many  others  that  might  be  given. 
But  we  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  this  natural  re- 
frmblance  can  be  carried  no  farther  ; the  objtdli  of  the 
ddferent  fciifes  differ  fo  widely  from  each  other,  as  to 
exclude  any  refcmhlance  ; found  to  particular,  whellier 
aiticulate  or  inarticulate,  n.fembles  not  in  any  degree 
laile,  fmcll,  nor  motion  ; and  as  little  can  it  refembie 
any  internal  fentiment,  feeling,  or  emotion.  But  muft 
wc  then  admit,  that  nothing  but  found  can  be  imitated 
by  found?  Taking  imitation  in  its  proper  fenfe,  as 
i/nporting  a refcmblance  between  two  obje^s,  the 
propofitiun  mull  be  admitted  : and  yet  in  many  paf- 
fsges  that  are  not  deferiptive  of  found,  every  one  muft 
he  fcnftble  of  a peculiar  concord  between  the  found  of 
the  words  and  their  meaning.  As  there  can  be  ao 
doubt  of  the  fa^,  what  remains  is  to  enquire  into  its 
caufe. 

Refrmhling  caufes  may  produce  effeds  that  have 
no  refcmblance  ; and  caufes  that  have  no  rtfemblance 
may  produce  refembling  efieils.  A magnificent 
building,  for  example,  relcnr.blcs  not  in  any  degree  an 
heroic  adion  ; and  yet  the  emotions  they  proftuce  are 
concordant,  and  bear  a rcfembUncc  to  each  other. 
We  aic  ftill  more  fenfible  of  this  refcmblance  in  a 
fong,  when  the  mufic  is  pro|>erly  adapted  to  the  fenti* 
mcRt ; there  is  no  refcmblance  between  the  thought  and 
found  ; but  there  is  the  Arongcll  rcfcmblaace  between 
the  emotion  raifed  by  muhe  tender  and  pailieiic,  and 
that  raifed  by  the  complaint  of  an  unfucccfsful  lover. 
Applying  this  obfcrvation  to  the  prcftni  fubje^,  it 
appears,  (hat,  in  fome  intlances,  the  found  even  of  a 
finglc  word  makes  an  imprefli^n  refembhng  that  which 
is  made  by  the  tiiiog  it  lign.oi.B:  witnefs  the  word 
nrsfliii^,  compofed  of  two  Ihort  fylhbles ; and  mure 
remarkably  the  words  rusii/i/jr,  pre^ipita' 

4r&*.  Brutal  manners  produce  in  the  fpedtator  an 
emotion  not  unlike  what  produced  by  a harfh  and 
rough  found  ; and  hence  the  beauty  of  the  figurative 
exprefllon,  rv^eA  manners.  Again,  the  word  lUtUf 
being  pronounced  with  a very  ^lall  aperture  of  the 


mouth,  has  a weak  and  faint  found,  which  makes  an  Language- 
imprclHon  refembling  that  made  by  a diminutive  oh* 
ject.  This  refcmblance  of  effe^s  Is  iUII  more  remarkable 
where  a number  of  words  are  connected  tn  a pe- 
riod : words  pronounced  In  fucerfhon  make  often  a 
Arotig  imptclhon  ; and  when  this  imprcHIon  happens 
to  accord  with  that  made  by  the  fenfe,  we  are  fcnlible 
of  a complex  emotion,  peculiarly  pleafnnt  ; one  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fenlimetit,  and  one  from  the  melody 
or  found  of  the  words.  But  the  chief  plrafure  proceeds 
from  having  thefe  two  concordant  emotions  combined 
in  perfe^l  harmony,  and  carried  on  in  the  mind  to  a 
full  clofe.  £xcept  in  the  Tingle  cafe  where  found  is 
deferibed,  all  the  examples  given  by  critics  of  fenfe 
being  imitated  in  found,  refolvc  into  a rerembUnce  of 
eife^s : emotions  raifed  by  found  anti  fignification  may 
have  a refembUnc?  ; but  found  icftlf  cannot  have  a ro 
fcmblance  to  any  thing  but  found. 

Proceeding  now  to  particulars,  and  beginning  with 
tbofe  cafes  where  the  emotions  have  the  Arongcll  re* 
femblancc,  w'c  obferve,  Aril,  Th«:t  by  a number  of 
fyllables  in  fuccelTton,  an  emotion  is  fometimrs  raifed, 
extremely  funilar  to  that  raifed.  by  fuccelTive  motion  ; 
which  may  be  evident  even  to  tbofe  who  are  defe^ive 
in  tade,  from  the  following  fad,  that  the  term  a>ov«* 
mtnt  in  all  languages  is  equally  applied  to  both.  I« 
this  manner,  fucceflive  motion,  fnch  as  walking,  run- 
ning, galloping,  can  be  imitated  by  a fuccclHon  of  long 
or  Hiort  fyllables,  or  by  a due  mixture  of*both  : for 
example,  flow  motion  may  be  juilly  imitated  io  a verfe 
where  long  fyllables  prevail ; cfpecially  when  aided  by 
a flow  pronunciation  : 

im  inter  fefe  magna  vl  brachia  toUunt. 

. Gfwg.  iv.  I ■4. 

On  the  other  hand,  fwift  motion  ts  imitated  by  a 
fucccfllon  of  Ihort  fyllables; 


Quadrupedante  putrem  foaitu  quatit  ungula  cam- 
pum. 

Again  : 

^Jit  iterliquidum,  celercs  neque  commovet  alas. 

Thirdly,  A line  compofed  of  monnfyllables  makes 
an  impreflion  by  the  frequency  of  its  paufea,  fimiUr  to 
what  is  made  by  laborious  ioietruptcd  motion  : 

With  many  a weary  Aep,  and  many  a groan. 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a huge  round  (lone. 

OJjfyt  xl  756, 

FtrA  march  the  heavy  mules  fccurely  flow  ; 

O’er  hills,  o’er  dales,  o’er  ciaggs,  o'er  rocks  they  go. 

Jfiai/,  xxiii.  ijS- 

Fourthly,  The  imprefli^m  made  by  roo^h  founds  in 
fuccefTu)n,  rcfcmblrs  that  made  by  rough  or  titmultu- 
ous  motion  : on  the  other  hand,  the  impreflion  of 
fmooth  founds  rcfembles  that  of  gentle  motion.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  both. 


Two  craggy  rocks  projeding  to  the  main, 

The  roaring  winds  tempeltuous  rsge  reilrain  ; 
Within,  the  waves  in  foftet  murmurs  glide. 

And  fhips  fccure  without  tbdr  haulfcrs  ride. 

OJjfy,  ui.  1 1 f . 

Another  example  of  the  latter: 


Soft 
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Lu^age.  Soft  is  the  ftriiii  when  Zephyr  genlij'  blows, 

“ And  the  fmootL  Aream  in  fnioother  numbers  flows. 

cft  Cntwr/m,  366* 


] 
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Juft.  Writes  to  make  his  barren  nefs  appear*  kangosge.^ 

And  ftrains  from  hard*bound  brains  eight  lines  a year. 

Pop<^t  Epifilt  to  Dr  Arhitthnoi,  1.  181. 


Fifibly*  Piulonged  motion  is  captxfrcd  in  an  Alex* 
andnne  line.  The  firft  example  Ihall  be  of  a flow  mo- 
tion prolonged  : 

A ncedleft  Alexandrine  ends  the  Tong  ; 

'Huit*  like  a wounded  fnake*  drags  its  (low  length 
along. 

n.  jyS. 

The  next  example  is  of  forcible  motion  prolonged  : 

The  waves beliiud  impel  the  waves  before, 
'Widc-roUing*  foaming  high)  and  tumbling  to  the  fhore. 

xiii.  1004. 

The  laft  fhall  be  of  rapid  motion  prolonged  : 

Kot  fu  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain* 

Hies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  ikims  along  the 
main. 


We  fhall  clofe  with  one  example  more,  which  of  all 
makes  the  tioeft  hgitre.  In  the  £rfl  fe^ion  mention 
is  made  of  a climax  in  found  ; and  ia  the  fccond  of  a 
climax  in  fenfe.  It  belongs  to  the  prefent  fubjr^  to 
ubfcr\’e,  that  when  thefe  coincide  in  the  fame  pafTage, 
the  concordance  of  found  and  fenfe  is  delightful : the 
reader  is  confeiout  of  pleafure  not  only  from  the  two 
climaxes  feparatcly,  but  of  an  addition^  ideafure  from 
their  concordance,  and  from  flnding  the  fenfe  fo  jufliy 
imitated  by  the  found.  In  this  refpedt,  no  periods  are 
move  perfect  than  thofc  borrowed  from  Cicero  in  the 
6rft  fe^tion. 

The  concord  between  fenfe  and  found  is  not  left 
agreeable  in  what  may  be  termed  an  oniktimnx^  where 
tire  prugrefs  is  from  great  to  Httle  : for  this  has  the 
cflir^  to  make  diminutive  ohje^s  appear  (till  more  di' 
mitiutlve.  Horace  affords  a Uriking  example  : 


EJfiiy  Off  Criiiajm^  373.  Parturiunt  monies,  nafeetur  ridicului  mus. 


Again,  fpeaking  of  a rock  turn  from  the  brow  of  a 
mountain : 

Still  gathering  force,  it  fmukes,  and,  urg’d  amain. 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down  Impetuous  to  the 
plain. 

xiii.  197. 

Sixthly,  A period  confiding  muftly  of  long  fyl- 
lablcB,  that  of  iyUables  pronounced  flow,  produ> 
ceth  an  emotion  refcmbling  faintly  that  which  u pro- 
duced by  gravity  and  fulemoity.  Hence  the  beauty 
cf  the  following  veifc  : 

Ollt  fedato  refpondet  coide  Laiinus. 

It  irfcmbles  equally  an  objcA  that  is  iniiptd  and  unin- 
tereding. 

Tzdet  quotidiaaarum  harum  forroarum. 

Trrrsrr. 

Seventhly,  A flow  fucceflion  of  ideas  is  a circum- 
dance  that  belongs  equally  to  fettled  mcbncholy,  und 
to  a period  compofed  of  polyfyllablea  pronounced  flow  ; 
and  hence,  by  Amilarity  of  emotions,  the  latter  is  tmU 
taiiveofthe  former: 

In  thofc  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  cells, 

Where  hcav'nly-penfivc  Contemplation  dwells, 

And  cver-muliog  Melancholy  reigns. 

Popc^  PAotJa  to  AhclarJ. 

Eighthly,  A long  fyllable  made  fliort,  or  a fhott 
fyllable  made  long,  ralfes,  by  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
nouncing contrary  to  cuflom,  a feeling  fimllar  to  that 
of  hard  labour : 

Whrn  Ajax  drives  fomc  rock’s  vaji  weight  to  throw, 
'l*hc  line  loo  febouis,  and  the  words  move  flow. 

EJay  on  CritUifm,  3 70. 

Nintlily,  Haifh  or  rough  words  pronourKcd  with 
difficulty,  excite  a feeling  fimilar  to  that  which  pro- 
verdt  from  the  labour  of  thought  to  a did!  writer : 

N’1‘4. 


The  arrangement  here  is  fingularly  artful : the  firfl 
place  is  occupied  by  the  verb,  which  is  the  capital 
word  by  its  fenfe  as  well  as  f »und : the  clnfe  is  re- 
ferred for  the  word  that  ts  the  meaned  in  fenfe  as  well 
as  in  found:  and  it  mud  not  be  overlooked,  that  the 
refcmbling  founds  of  the  two  lad  fyllables  give  a ludi- 
cious  air  to  the  whole. 

In  this  article  we  have  mentioned  none  of  the  beau* 
ties  of  language  but  what  arife  from  words  taken  in 
tkett  proper  fenfe.  Beauties  that  depend  on  the  me* 
taphorical  and  figurative  power  of  worils,  are  treated 
under  the  feparate  articles  of  Fiocass,  PsasoNiriCA* 
110N,  Apostsophs,  Hypchsols,  MxTAPKoa,  &c. 
Sec  alfo  0«AToav. 

Purity  tf  L^sgvaob.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  particularly  careful  of  preferring  the  purity  of 
their  language.  It  feems  amongd  the  Romans  to  have 
been  a point  which  they  thought  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  date  itfelf;  for  we  find  the  Cumrans  not 
daring  to  make  ufe  of  the  Latin  language  io  their 
public  a^s  without  having  firil  obtained  leave  in  form. 
Tiberius  himfelf  would  not  hazard  the  word  moncpo» 
rmm  in  the  fenate  without  making  an  excufe  for  em- 
ploying a foreign  term.  Seneca  gives  it  as  a certain 
maxim,  that  wherever  a geneiai  falfe  talle  in  dyle  and 
expreffiun  prevails,  it  is  an  infallildc  fign  of  a corrup- 
tion of  manners  in  that  people  : A liberty  of  introdu- 
cing obfolctc  words,  or  forming  new  ones,  is  a mark, 
he  thinks,  of  an  equal  iiccntloufncfs  of  the  moral  kind. 
Accordii.gly  it  is  obferved,  there  arc  fcarce  more  than 
eight  or  ten  tndsnocs  of  new  words  to  be  produced 
from  the  mod  approved  Roman  writers,  tn  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  centuries.  If  this  mode  of  rcafoniug 
concerning  the  morals  of  the  dale  was  Introduced  and 
applied  io  our  own  country,  no  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  could  appear  more  abandoned  ; for  no  na- 
tion is  more  fond  of  adopting  new  words,  though  our 
language  is  fufficiemly  copious.  This  delicacy  of  Se- 
neca appears  to  be  cairicd  a little  too  far.  and  his 
manner  of  edimacing  the  morals  of  the  people  mud  be 
a little  fallacious.  I'he  Greeks  were  very  rrma<kable 
* for 
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IbirtfueJ  for  ihtir  dirccramcnt  of  provincialifmff,  cfpcritlly  ihc  brgnn  witli  t^c  Tim  of  loo  crowTj*',  but  foon  o1>tame(! 

(I  Atbcniini,  whofe  dialc6t  wa«  Loconcclvsbly  fwcct  ftixi  coniidcr^Uc  donaiioni  | and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  re* 

^ elegant.  gent  of  the  kingdum»  granttd  him  a lottery,  and  laid 

LANGUED,  10  heraldry,  exprelTes  fuch  animals  the  firll  tlune  uf  the  porch  in  171$.  It  teas  confecra* 

whufe  tungne,  appearing  out  of  the  mouih,  it  borne  of  ted  in  174$,  after  M.  Languet  had  fpared  neither  la* 

a different  colour  from  the  rell  of  the  bedy.  hour  nor  rxpence  to  render  it  «»nc  of  the  fineft  churches 

LANGUEDOC,  a large  and  maritime  province  of  iu  the  world  both  for  arebite^ure  and  ornamcDt.  An- 

Fiancc  ( bounded  on  the  north  by  Quercy,  Kcuerque,  other  work  uhicb  did  him  no  left  honour  wa»  the 
Auvergne,  and  Lionnotiit  on  the  call  by  Danp>uny  Mai/Ln  <ie  ttitfant  yeftu.  This  eflabitihmcat  cor.filU 
and  Fr  rvence  : on  the  well  by  Gafeuoy  t and  on  the  of  two  parti ; liic  hrll  compofed  of  about  5;  poor  la- 
foinh  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Rouiillon.  It  it  dies  of  good  families,  and  the  ftxond  of  more  than 
225  miles  in  hngth,  and  lOO  in  breadth  where  broad-  4C0  ptwr  women  and  children  of  town  and  country, 
dl.  Tlkccleigy  arc  more  rich  and  numerous  here  than  'I’hc  order  and  economy  in  this  houfc,  for  the  cduca- 
in  the  red  of  France,  there  being  three  archbiiliopi  and  tion  and  cmphiymeat  of  fo  miny  perfont,  gave  cardN 
20  htihop*.  l.angutdoc  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  nal  rieury  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  vicar  of  St  Sulpice, 
J^wer;  and  in  general  it  it  a vety  pNafant  country,  that  he  pr^pofed  to  make  him  riiperlnlendant'gcnera! 
fertile  in  corn,  fiiiits,  and  rxcelfcnt  wines;  and  the  of  ail  the  horpiiah  in  the  kingdom  ; wiiich,  however, 
inhabitants  carry  on  a conddcrabic  trade.  'I'hcrc  arc  was  dccUiud.  Never  man  look  mote  pains  than  he 
many  curious  medicinal  plants,  with  iron  mines,  quar>  did  to  procure  chariublc  donations  and  legacies,  which 
riel  of  marble,  and  turquoife  ftoncs.  There  U alfo  a he  dillributed  with  admirable  difciction  : he  is  faid 
great  deal  of  kelp,  and  00  the  heaths  are  confiderable  from  gcod  anthority  to  have  deburfed  near  a miliioQ 
romhers  of  the  kermes  oak.  The  principal  rivers  are  of  livres  to  the  poor  annually.  When  there  was  a ge- 
ihe  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Aude,  the  Tame,  the  neral  dearth  in  1725.  he  fold,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
Allier,  and  the  L<jire.  'Fherc  arc  alfo  a great  number  poor,  bis  houfthold  goods,  pictures,  and  fome  curious 
of  mineral  fprings.  Thnuloufe  is  the  capital  town,  pieces  of  furniture  that  he  had  procured  with  dlfiicul- 
'rhis  province  is  famous  for  the  ruyal  canal,  which  di-  ty  ; and  when  the  plague  raged  at  Marfcilles,  he  fcuC 
vides  it  in  two,  joioing  the  Mediterranean  with  the  At-  large  fums  into  Provcnce’for  the  relief  of  the  diftrclTcd. 
laniic  Ocean.  This  canal  was  undertaken  in  1666,  M.  L.anguci  was  not  only  Cngular  in  this  warm,  difm- 
and  linithed  in  16B0;  the  mathematician  wlio  -under-  tcrrfted,  bciirvolcot  condufl,  but  alfo  in  another  cir* 
took  it  made  a bafon  400  yards  long,  300  broad,  and  cumflance  equally  rare  ; and  this  was  in  the  refu^  of 
7 feet  deep,  which  is  always  kept  full  of  water,  and  fcvcral  bUhoprics  that  weie  offered  him : he  refigned 
may  be  let  out  by  means  of  a fluice  on  the  Hde  of  the  even  his  vicarage  in  1 748  ; but  ooniinued  to  preach 
Mediterranean,  as  welt  as  by  another  on  the  fide  of  every  Sunday  at  his  own  partlh-church,  and  to  iupport 
the  Atlantic,  the  Maifm  dc  Venfant  JtJutt  to  his  death,  which  hap- 

LANGUET  (Hubert),  bom  at  Viteaux  in  Bur-  pened  in  1750.  It  u obfenred,  that  his  piety  and 
^undy  in  1518,  gained  great  reputation  by  lus  learn-  charity  did  not  proceed  from  poverty  of  talents  ; for 
in^  and  virtue  in  the  16th  century.  Having  read  one  he  was  fcnfiblc  and  lively  In  converfatloo,  and  his  ge- 
of  MelanAhon*s  books  at  Bologna,  he  conceived  fo  otus  often  dlfcovcrcd  itfclf  in  his  agreeable  repartees, 
high  an  cHeem  for  the  author,  ihnt  he  went  to  Wir-  LANGUOR,  among  phyficlans,  ngnidcs  great 
temberg  purpofely  to  vifit  him;  he  arrived  therein  weaknefs  and  tofii  of  ilren^th,  attended  with  a dejt^ion 
ry49,  vtben  he  contrafled  a ftrtA  friendlhip  with  Me-  of  miud  ; fo  that  the  patients  can  fcarce  walk  or  even 
bncthoc,  and  embraced  the  Frotedant  religion.  In  Hand  upright,  but  are  apt  jo  faint  away. 

’1565,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  counfellufs  of  Augiidus  LANHAM.  Sec  Lavbhham. 
elcAor  of  Saxony,  who  employed  him  in  fever^  itn-  LANIARD  (from  Lanitr^  Fr.),  a Oinrt  piece  of 
portant  affairs  and  ncgociattnna.  He  was  afterwards  cord  or  line  fallened  to  fcvcral  machines  in  a Ihip,  and 
admitted  to  the  confidence  ofWilliam  princeofOrange;  ferving  to  fecure  them  In  a particular  place,  or  to  ma- 
'^nd  died  at  Antwerp,  on  the  30th  of  September  1581.  nage  them  more  convenimUy.  Such  are  the  laniards 
We  have  many  of  his  letters  written  in  Latin  to  Sir  of  the  gun-ports,  the  laniaid  of  the  buoy,  the  laniard 
Philip  Sydney,  to  Camerarius  the  fattier  and  fon,  and  of  the  cat-hook,  The  principal  laniards  ufed  in 
to  Augudus  eledlor  of  Saxony,  which  have  been  feve-  a fbip,  however,  are  thofc  employed  to  extend  the 
ral  times  reprinted,  in  three  vedumes;  and  there  is  alfo  fhrouds  and  Hays  of  the  mads  by  their  communication 
attributed  to  him  a famous  treatife,  intitird,  Vtndicl*  with  the  dead-eyes,  fo  as  to  form  a fort  of  mechani- 
cwtra  TyrpHmUt  and  other  works.  His  life  is  written  cal  power  rcfembling  that  of  a tackle.— Thefc  lanl- 
by  Philibert  de  la  Mare.  ards  are  fixed  in  the  dead-eyes  as  follows:  one  end  of 

Lancuft  (John  Baptift  Jofeph),  the  celebrated  vi-  the  laniard  is  thrud  tiiruugli  one  of  the  holes  of  the 
car  of  St  Sulpice  at  Paris,  and  a dcklor  of  the  Sor-  up}>er  dead-eye,  and  then  knotted,  to  prevent  it  fiom 
bonne,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1675-  He  was  received  drawing  out ; the  other  is  then  paffed  through  one  of 
into  the  Sorbonne  in  1698;  and  attached  himfelf  to  the  holes  in  the  lower  dead-eye,  whence,  returning  up- 
the  community  of  St  Sulaice,  to  which  parifh  he  was  ward,  it  is  inferted  through  the  fecond  hole  in  the  up- 
of  great  fervice.  • M.  de  la  Cbctardie  the  vicar,  con-  per  dcaJ-eyc,  and  next  through  the  fecond  in  the 
feious  of  his  talents,  chofe  him  for  his  curate,  in  whicli  lower  dead-eye,  and  Bnally  through  the  third  holes  in 
capacity  he  officiated  near  10  yearn;  and  in  <714,  fuc-  both  dead-eyes.  The  end  of  the  laniard  being  then 
ceeded  to  the  vicarage.  His  parifh-church  being  fmall  dire^led  upwards  from  the  lowcfl  dead-eye,  is  tlretch- 
and  out  of  repair,  he  conceived  the  defi^n  of  building  ed  as  fUff  as  poffiblc  by  the  application  of  tackles; 
a church  fuitable  to  the  fize  of  bia  panfh|  which  he  and  that  the  fcvcral  parts  of  it  may  Aide  with  more 
VOL.  IX.  Fartll.  ^ 4B  facility 
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fccIUty  throvj^h  the  holes  U the  eye*,  it  is  inrhes  and  a half  in  len^h.  The  iridei  are  hatcl;  the 
lAniu*  '•’tUftncared  with  hog  VIjfd  or  tallow,  fi»  that  tlw  (iram  bill  rcfcciblca  that  of  the  preceding  fpeciea;  the  head 
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and  lower  p^rt  of  the  UacU  arc  of  a tine  light  grey  : 
aerofs  the  eyca  from  the  bill  rum  a broad  black  ilrokc: 
tits  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wingi, 
arc  of  a bright  ferruginous  colour  j the  bread,  belly, 
and  lidca,  arc  of  an  elegant  WofHwn  cohiiir:  the  two 
middle  fcpiihera  of  the  tail  are  iongcil,  and  entirely 


^ ia  immediately  communicated  to  all  the  turn*  at  once. 

LrANIGEROI^S,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever 
bears  wool. 

LANISTA,  in  antiquity,  is  fomcilnes  ufccl  to  fig- 
nify  an  rxccuth  ner;  hut  more  frequently  for  a matter* 
pUuiator,  who  taught  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  had  al* 
ways  people  under  them  ready  to  eahibil  /hows  of  black  the  lower  part  of  the  others  white,  and  the  ex* 
lha  kind.  Tor  this  putpofc,  they  either  purchafed  tcrior  wcb«  of  the  oatmott  fmher  on  each  fide  wholly 
gladiators,  or  educated  children,  that  had  been  expo*  fo.  In  tlie  female,  tho  ttroke  acn^fi  the  eyes  1$  of  a 
Icn,  in  that  art.  reddifh  browu  ; the  head  of  a dull  mtt  colour  mixed 

LANIUS,  the  SHRiKE,  or  Sutc&rr-lir4t  in  orm*  with  grey  ; the  brestt,  belly,  and  Jides,  are  of  a dirty 
Flates  flttilogy  ; a genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  accipitres,  white,  marked  a iih  femidrcidar  duiky'  lines  : the  tail 
CeexJUand  the  char.i^cra  of  which  are  thtfc  t TIte  beak  is  fume*  ia  of  a deep  brows  ; the  outward  fcatiicr  tm  each  fide 
vckxui.  ftrait,  with  a tooth  on  each  tide  towards  the  apcjs,  excepted,  wbofe  extenor  wclw  are  whirr.  It  ia  lather 

and  naked  at  the  bafe  ) and  the  tongue  ia  lacerated.  Itr^.er  ilnn  the  male.  This  bird  is  much  more  common- 
1,  The  excuhitoT,  great  cineremia  Ihrike,  or  greater  than  the  former  fpecies.  Mr  J,atham  fijfpefls  tta  being  a 
butcher-bird,  ia  in  Icni^th  lO  inches.  'Hie  plumage  bird  of  pafiage,  never  having  fem  it  in  winter.  It  lava 
on  the  upper  part*  ia  sf  a paW  arti-colour  ; the  under, 
white  : through  the  cyca  there  is  a black  ftripe : the 
ft-apuiara  are  white  : the  bafe  of  the  greater  quilU  ia 
white,  the  rett  black:  the  tail  ia  fomewlut  cuneiform; 


fix  white  eggi  marked  with  a rufutubrowu  citfclc  toward 
the  large  cod.  The  netl  is  generally  in  a hedge  or 
low  bu/h  i near  which,  it  is  find,  no  fmiU  bird  choofra 
to  build  ( for  it  not  imiIv  feeds  on  infers,  but  alfo  oa 


the  two  middle  feathers  are  black;  the  ommott  on  the  yonng  of  other  biida  in  the  nett,  taking  hold  of 
each  fide,  white  ; thofc  between  are  black,  with  the  them  by  the  neck,  and  Urangitng  them,  brgie^'ng  to- 
ends  more  or  lefs  white  : the  legs  are  black.  Its  bill  eat  them  firtt  at  the  brain  and  eyes.  It  is  fonder  of 
ts  black,  one  Inch  long,  and  hooked  nt  the  citd  ; the  grafihoppers  and  beetle*  than  of  other  iufrcts,  which 
upper  mandible  fornittied  with  a Ibarp  procrfi:  the  it  eats  by  motfela,  and,  when  fatiaked,  tticks  there* 
nottrila  are  oval,  covered  with  black  brittle#  pointing  malnjcr  on  a thorn  ; when  kept  in  a cage,  it  does  the 
downwards  : the  mufelea  that  move  the  bill  arc  very  fame  againtt  the  wires  of  it,  like  the  former  fpeciet, 
•hick  and  ttrong  t which  makes  the  head  very  Urge.  It  is  called  in  the  («erman  Unguvge  by  a name  figni* 
This  apparatus  ia  quite  rcquifile  in  a fpecies  whofc  me*  fying  “great  head.”  or  •bull  hesj,^*  from  the  fiee 
thod  of  killing  its  prey  ia  fo  fingular,  and  wbofe  man*  of  that  part.  It  will  alfo  feed  on  fhrep*#  kulneya,  if  in 
ncr  of  devouring  it  is  not  lc(a  extraordinary:  fmuil  a cage,  e-iting  a whole  one  everyday.  Like  the  ci* 
birds  it  will  friae  by  the  throat,  and  Hraugic  ; which  cereuut  Ihrikc,  it  only  mocks  the  notes  of  other  birds, 
probably  is  the  reafon  the  Germans  alfo  call  this  bird  having  none  of  its  own  ; and  this  merely,  like  that,  to- 
mfurchatiglfOT  **  the  fulTocatiog  angel.**  It  feeds  on  fmall  decoy.  It  it  Uid  to  be  in  this  imitaiivc  ait  an  adept ; 
birds,  young  neftlings,  bccUta,  and  caterpillars.  When  if  rrKtncy  is  enuuted  over  at  midnight  iti  the  place 
it  lua  killed  the  prey,  it  fixes  them  on  fome  thorn,  and  where  one  of  ibtfe  U kept,  fo  as  to  make  a jingHng 
when  thus  fpitted  pulla  them  to  pieces  with  its  bill  s noife,  it  begins  to  imitate  the  fame  found-  When 
on  this  account  the  Germant  call  it  thomiratr  and  fitting  oa  the  nett,  the  female  is  foon  difeovered  ; fur 
ihomfrtktr.  When  confined  in  a cage,  they  will  often  on  the  approach  of  any  one,  fire  feta  up  so  horrible 
treat  their  food  in  much  the  fame  manner,  flicking  it  outcry. 

againtt  the  wirea  before  they  devour  it.— Thia  bird  3.  The  coenilefeena,  or  ferk-tallcd  Indian  butcher* 
inbabita  many  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America,  bird  of  Edwards,  ia  in  length  about  ieven  incliesaiKl! 
The  female  makes  its  nett  with  heath  and  mofa,  lining  a half:  the  bill  ishUikilb  brown,  and  bent ; the  upper 
it  with  wool  and  gofiamer  ; and  lays  fix  eggs,  about  mandible  befet  with  blac^  hairs  turning  forwards : the 
as  big  as  tbofe  of  a ihrulb,  of  a dull  olive-green,  fpui*  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  of  (be  body  is  a fine  blick, 
ted  at  the  thickett  end  with  black.  In  fpring  and  with  a glof*  of  blue  and  io  fom«  lights  green  } the 
fummer  it  Imitates  the  voices  of  other  biids,  by  way  under  parts  are  white  : the  greater  quills  and  tail  are 
of  decoying  them  within  reach,  that  it  may  deflroy  of  a ferruginous  bUck  ; the  tail  ia  pretty  much  forked, . 
them  ; but  beyond  this,  the  natural  note  is  the  fame  and  the  outer  feather  fpotted  with  dirty  white.  It  in* 
throughout  all  feafona.  If  a trap-fall  be  baited  wiih  habits  Bengal,  where  it  si  called _fingab>  It  is  called 
a living  fmall  bird,  it  proveaa  decoy,  by  which  it  may  alfo  by  the  Indiana  the  king  of  Ut  crovu,  from  its  pur* 
be  taken  in  winter.  It  11  obferved  to  be  mute  when  fulug  thefe  birds  from  place  to  place  with  agreat  noife^ . 
kept  in  a cage,  though  feemingly  content.— In  coun*  and  pecking  them  oa  the  back  till  they  efcapr. 
tries  where  they  are  plenty,  the  hufbandmen  value  4.  The  Antiguan  fhrike  (or ^y/n/i^av  of 
them,  on  fuppofition  of  their  dettroying  rats,  mice,  Sonnerat)  ia  it^ut  the  fize  uf  a lark,  its  bill  ia  large 
and  other  vermin.  They  are  fuppofed  to  live  five  or  and  black;  the  upper  maadible  very  long,  and  the 
bx  years  ; and  are  often  trained  up  for  catching  fmall  curvature  fo  exceffivc  that  one  would  natl^  take  it 
birds  in  EufTu.  In  Carniola  they  are  migratory,  co*  for  a monttrnfity  than  common  to  anyone  fpeciee: 
ming  io  May  and  de^rting  in  September  ; which  is  the  Iridea  are  duiky  : the  head  ia  black  ; the  b^k,  of 
the  cafe  alfo  in  refpea  to  the  few  which  arc  met  with  a yettowilh  tufoua  colour:  the  throat  and  bread  arc 
u England.  white  ; the  quiQa,  and  baftard  wing-coverta,  black  $ 

a.  The  coUiirtOi  or  Icficr  buteliCT*bird,  it  feven  aud  the  wiogi  reaah  only  to  the  begioniag  of  the  taiC 
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vVidi  it  rerj  lone  md  wedgr-lhtpcd  ; the  two  middle  m.i/»  It  nny  be  ohferfcd,  among  othcn»  to  Ckinefe  Luinii 
[-"  * reathen  are  wholly  black,  t the  legt  ire  doflcy  black,  paper-hangingt,  where  the  white  line  fcems  to  encotn* 

It  inhabit'i  Paoay,  one  of  the  Philippine  iOandi,  but  pufsthe  back  part  of  the  head  like  a wreath, 
pnocipaliy about  Antigne*  one  nf the  pruvinccA  thereof.  8.  The  Dominican  ilirike  for  Pit-gritfcht  D^m'uu- 

. y.  Thcjocofut,  orjocofe  ihrlkci  ii  in  length  feaeti  ipwiar  of  Sonnerat}*  U higi^er  than  a rpirrow»  ami  ra* 
inches  and  a halh  Tbe  bill  u blackilh,  ratltcr  draighter  tbcr  longer.  The  bill  U grcyilh,  conical,  and  ilrong  } 

^ than  in  moft  of  tbe  grout,  and  farnifhcd  only  with  a tbe  bafe  bcfet  with  brilllea,  pointing  forwards:  the 
very  hoe  notch  near  the  tip  : the  crown  of  the  head  is  head,  neck,  breaft,  back,  wings,  and  tr.il,  are  black  \ 
black,  except  fome  long  brown  feathers,  which  form  the  belly  and  rump  white:  tbe  wiags  reach  near  an 
a kind  of  cred  : the  fidcs  of  the  head,  throat,  and  inch  beyoml  the  middle  of  the  tail  t the  thighs  are 
fore  part  uf  tire  neck,  are  white  ; from  each  corner  of  black.  It  inhabits  tbe  Philippine  illands,  and  it 
tbe  mouth  there  U a black  line,  continued  backwards  | a bold  courageous  bitii : it  flies  very  quick,  and  with 
-and  under  each  eye  ts  a fmall  fpo:  of  li«rcly  red  : tbe  great  rapidity  ; frequently  hovering  in  tbe  air  like  a 
upper  parti  of  tbe  body  are  brown  ; the  under  parts,  iwallow.  It  is  a great  enemy  to  the  raven  ; to  wIkio), 

'dirry  white  \ the  vent,  rofe-culour:  on  tbe  lower  part  though  much  bigger,  he  bids  defiance,  and  even  pro- 
of the  neck  and  bmil  there  is  a kind  of  a brown  band:  rokes  him  to  combtt  t the  battle  often  U(U  half  aa 


the  quiUi  are  brown  t tbe  tail  Is  greatly  wedge  lhaped, 
and  in  colour  brown,  except  the  four  ontrr  feathers 
on  each  fide,  which  have  while  tips:  the  legs  and  daws 
are  black.  This  is  a Chinrfe  bird,  and  called  in  tbofe 
parts  by  the  name  of  ioeuini-ica.  It  feeds  upon  rice 
and  iafetls,  particularly  cockruochea. 

6.  The  infauilos,  or  rock-lhrikc,  is  in  length  feven 
inches  snd  three  quarters.  The  bill  ta  about  an  inch 
long,  and  blackifh  : the  head  and  neck  are  of  a dark 
aflt-colour,  marked  with  fmall  rufous  fpotst  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  back  Is  a dark  brown  { the  lower  much 
paler,  ioclioing  to  aflt,  efpeclally  towards  the  tail  t 
the  quills  am!  wing-coverts  are  dullcy,  with  pale  mar- 
gins : the  breall,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  are 
orange,  marked  with  ftcall  Ipots.  fome  white  and 
others  brown:  tbe  tail  is  three  inches  in  length)  the 
two  middle  feathers  are  brown,  the  others  rufous:  the 
legs  arc  blackifh  I the  wings  and  tail  are  even.  This 
is  the  dcfcHptioa  of  tbe  female.  The  male  ia  laid  to 
differ  very  little,  except  in  being  of  a brighter  colour. 
—This  fpecies  is  ract  with  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
from  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  to  Kiffii  011  the  other) 
and  is  found  m fome  parts  of  Germany,  the  .-Alpine 
mountains,  ihofc  of  Tyrol,  and  foi'h-like  places.  The 
manners  erf  this  bird  fceni  difpnted.  Bufloa  fays  that 
it  perches  on  a high  fluiie,  and  as  fooo  as  a markfman 
appears  with  his  gun,  removes  u>  a greater  dilbtacc, 
and  fo  on  as  often  as  he  approaches  t which  renders 
this  fpecies  difficult  to  come  a^  llmonich  and  Din- 
naeus,  on  the  contrary,  fay  that  it  is  a bokl  bird,  nttend- 
tng  the  traycUer  while  at  his  meal,  on  purp  rfe  to  feed 
on  his  feraps.  It  h«  an  agreeable  note  of  its  own, 
approaching  to  that  of  the  hedge- fparrow,  and  will 
•Ifo  learn  to  imitate  that  of  others.  It  makos  tire 
Bcfl  among  rhe  holes  of  the  rucks.  &c.  hiding  it  with 
great  arc ; and  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  feeding  the 
^oung  with  w^rms  and  infr^is,  on  which  it  alfo  feeds 
itfclf.  It  may  be  taken  young  from  the  ndl,  and 
iirought  up  as  the  nightingsk. 

■7.  The  fanflu*,  or  white  wreathed  fhnke,  is  about 
\hc  fise  of  a common  thrufh.  Its  bill  is  pale  : the  up 
per  parts  of  tbe  body  arc  grey  ; the  under  fenuginous  J 
f^rom  the  eyes  to  the  hind  head  there  paflei  a whitifh 
litre,  compoied  of  numeruor  wh4e  fcaiherr,  rendering 
it  truly  chars^-tcriflic  : the  wings  are  rounded  ; the 
quills  brownifh,  whh  grey  edgt>,  which  are  croffed 
w ith  numerous  Oendrr  brown  lic.es:  tbe  tail  is  round- 
ed, brown,  and  cruOed  with  muntrous  burs  of  darker 
brown : tbe  legs  are  pale.  This  elegant  fpecies  in- 
habiU  China,  vfaeve  it  is  kotnrn  by  the  nsne  of 


hour,  and  ends  with  (he  retreat  of  the  raven  ; rather, 
perhaps,  from  being  teafed  out  than  much  injured 
by  the  little  enemy. 

9.  Tbe  nengeta  (Guirar9t$t  is  in  length  nine 

or  ten  inches.  Its  bill  is  duOey,  and  befet  wUh 
briiUes  at  ilw  bafe : the  iridcs  are  fapphire-coloured  ) 
and  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  through  the  eyes, 
there  mas  a black  tircak  t the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  of  a dark  browniflt  a(h-colour  ; the  under  parts  cine* 
rcous  wliite : in  tbe  middle  of  the  wing  are  a few 
white  feathers  : the  c^uills  and  tail  are  nearly  black ; 
arxiall  the  feathers  of  the  hfi,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  are  obliquely  tipped  with  white:  the  legs  are  of 
a dark  alK  cedour ; the  claws  black. —Thefc  birds  are 
found  at  Surinam  and  Brsfil.  They  are  common  like- 
vrife  at  Guiana,  where  they  frequent  watery  places, 
and  arc  found  in  great  numbers  together.  They  a.-o 
obferved.  at  frequent  intervals,  to  fet  up  a great  cry 
ail  together ) winch  affords  a happy  acd  cenain  prefage 
to  the  thirlly  traveller,  in  the  immenfe  forcils  of 
Guiana,  of  water  being  at  band. 

10.  The  tyraniiuB,  or  tyrant  ihrike,  is  about  the  fixe 
of  a thiufli.  Its  bill  is  a bUckifli  brown,  befet  with 
brilUes  at  the  bafe : the  iridcs  are  brown : the  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  grey  brown  ; the  under,  white  : 
the  breaft  iaclines  to  afli  colour : the  head  is  blackilh 
on  the  upper  part  { tbe  bife  of  the  feathers  on  that 
part  in  the  male  is  orange,  but  fddum  vifibic  except 
It  ereds  the  feathers,  when  there  appears  a ilrrak  of 
orange  down  llie  middle  of  the  crown!  the  tail  ia 
brown,  margioated  with  rufous  t the  legs  and  claws 
are  black  brown.  The  fcnide  fcarccly  differs,  except 
in  the  bead  t the  bafe  of  tbe  crovrq  feathers  being  yel- 
low inftcad  of  orange;  the  coUmrt  are  not  quite  fo 
deep,  and  it  is  a trifle  lefs  in  fite.  It  inhabits  Vir- 
ginia.—'Hicre  ia  a .variety  which  inhabits  -St  Domingo 
and  Jamaica-  Thcfe  birds  arc  called  tiiiri,  or  <jni- 
qxtin,  from  their  cry,  which  rcfembles  thife  wordf.  The 
tint  is  called  the  bioik  heaileA  or  grrat  hilled  pipirig  the 
fecondy  ihc  yf{hw  htad:rf pipiri  or  pipiri  ef  p^agt.  The 
firil  though  in  plenty  are  leUom  feen  but  in  pairs;  the 
freond  in  great  troops,  aliout  the  mnnth  of  Atigpft^ 
when  they  are  very  fat,  and  killed  in  great  numbers  for 
the  table,  as  their  fldh  ii  accounted  good  eating.— All 
authors  agree  ia  tbe  manaers  of  thefe  btrd^.  wluch 
arc  f erocious  to  a great  degree  while  the  hen  is  fitting: 
no  bird  whatever  dare  approach  their  oefl : thry  will 
attack  the  firft  wliicb  comci  near,  without  referve,  and 
ufuaily  come  oft  conquerors.  From  hence  by  fome 
they  are  called  kms  b^dt. 
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LiiiiiM  The  Caniina  tyant  of  Catcibjr  it  little*  if  at  all,  dif* 
I ''fetent  Arom  tbc  pi'cccding,  in  regard  lo  ^ecific  cba- 
f^lJ^'-riaCT.  But  he  iayi  that  it  mikes  its  oeA  rather  ex* 
~ ’ pofed,  on  treci  and  buAkes,  frequently  on  the  faffafraa  ) 
wbereaa  the  pipiris  make  ufe  of  the  bole  of  a tree,  for 
the  fake  of  concealing  it.  In  Carolina  it  ia  a bird  of 
paiTage,  coming*  in  fprlng,  and  making  one  ncA  in  a 
year,  which  is  commonly  in  June,  and  after  bringing 
up  its  young,  retires  (n  autumn.  Thefe  birds  frequent 
alfo  the  red  cedars ; are  feldom  found  in  wpods,  but 
ofieu  in  hedge  rows  and  fences  of  6elds,  and  for  the 
moA  part  within  aoc  yards  of  each  other.  They  do 
BOt  rooleft  their  own  fpeclet  i but  the  moment  either 
crow,  or  even  eagle,  appears,  all  within  reach  join 
forces,  and  begin  the  attack  in  all  parts  of  his  body 
at  once,  never  defiAing  till  they  have  driven  him  to  a 
great  diftance. 

1 1 . The  albus,  or  white  Tanayan  Airlke,  it  about  double 
the  fize  of  a krk.  Its  bill  is  black : the  bead,  neck,  back, 
belly,  and  Ihoulders,  are  white  : the  rcll  of  the  wings 
wd  tail  black ; and  acrofs  the  greater  quills  there  ia 
a white  band  : the  legs  arc  black.  It  inhabits  the  ifie 
of  Paoay. 

There  are  above  40  other  fpecles  of  this  genus,  be* 
fidcs  many  varieties. 

1.ANNER,  or  LxKKAa.  See  Falco. 
LANSDOWNE  (I-ord).  Sec  Gramtillb. 

LANSQUIHET,  the  name  of  a game  at  cards,  of 
French  origin. 

It  may  be  pLiyed  at  by  any  indiferiminate  number 
of  people,  though  a lingle  pack  of  cards  is  ufed  during 
the  deal.  I'iic  dealer,  who  pofTefTes  an  advantage, 
ihuiHes  the  cards,  and  after  they  have  been  cut  by 
another  of  the  party,  deals  out  two  cards  on  his  left 
hanJ,  turning  them  up,  then  one  for  himfelf,  and  a 
fourth  that  be  places  on  the  table  for  the  company, 
who  is  called  the  rtjou\ffMce,  On  this  card  any,  or  all 
the  company,  the  deaU  r excepted,  may  put  their  money, 
which  the  dealer  is  Compelled  to  anfwcr.  l*he  dealer 
continues  turning  the  cards  upwards,  one  by  one,  till 
two  of  a fort  come  up,  that  is  to  fay,  two  aces, 
deuces,  Icc.  which,  to  prevent  miAakes,  or  their 
being  conAdered  as  Angle  cards,  lie  places  on  each 
Adc  of  his  own  card  ( and  as  often  as  two,  three, 
or  the  fourth  fort  of  a card  come  up,  he  invar!  • 
ably  places,  as  before  meoiioned,  on  each  Ade  of  his 
own  card.  The  company  has  a right  to  lake  and 
put  money  upon  any  Angle  card,  uolefs  the  dealer’s 
card  Aiould  happen  to  be  double,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  by  hia  card  bciug  the  fame  as  one  of  the  two 
hand'Cards,  which  he  ArA  dealt  out  on  bis  left  hand  : 
thus  he  continues  dealing  till  he  brtega  either  their 
cards  or  his  own  WhilA  the  dealer’s  own  card  re* 

• mains  uodra.»'n,  he  wins;  and  which  ever  card  is  turn* 
cd  up  ArA,  lofes.  If  he  deals  out  the  two  cards  on 
his  left  hand,  which  are  Aylcd  \\it  hand  cnriU^  before 
his  own,  he  is  intitled  to  deal  again.  This  advantage 
am'.^unts  to  no  more  tlian  hii  being  exempted  from  io* 
Ang,  when  1(<  turns  up  a limilar  can!  lo  his  own,  im* 
mediately  after  he  has  turned  up  onr  fi>r  himfelf. 

Eanfquinct  is  often  played  without  the  r<jf}uijfam£e, 
the  dealer  giving  every  one  of  the  party  a card  to  put 
their  money  upon.  It  is  alfo  often  phyed  by  dealing 
only  two  cards,  one  for  the  company  and  the  other 
fbrthc  dealer. 

It  (hould  Ukewif^  be  obferved^  thxt  a luniutioa  ii 


generally  Axed  for  the  fom  to  be  placed  upon  any  card  Lanesna, 
or  number  of  cards,  either  in  gold  or  Alver,  beyond 
which  the  dealer  is  not  obliged  to  anfwcr.  ' " 

LANTANA, or IxoiAN  sage, in  botany:  A genua 
of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didyna* 
mia  clafs  of  punta ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  40th  order,  Perfinata.  The  calyx  u in* 
diAin6Uy  quadridentated ; the  Aigma  as  it  were  broken 
and  turned  back  like  a hoof;  the  fruit  is  a plum  with 
a bilocular  kernel.  There  are  feveml  fpecies,  conAA* 
iog  of  fhrubby  exotics  from  Africa  and  America  for 
the  green-boufe  or  Aove;  growing  to  the  height  of  n 
yard  or  twoi  and  adorned  with  oblong,  oval,  and 
roundifli  Ample  leaves,  with  monopetalous,  tubular, 
four*partcd  Aoweri  of  diAcreni  colours.  They  may 
be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings  — ^The  cama* 
ra,  or  wild  fage,  is  remarkable  for  tbe  beauty  of  ita 
flowers ; which  arc  yellow,  tin^  with  fed.  ITie  in* 
volucrata,  or  fea-Ade  fage,  has  toatl  aAi  coloured  leaves 
and  a moA  agreeaUe  fmdl.  llKy  arc  both  natives  of 
the  WeA  Indies,  the  former  growing  wild  among  the 
bulhes,  and  the  latter  found  near  the  Tea.  Their  leaves, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  fea>Ade  fage,  are  ufed  by  the 
black  people  io  teas  for  colds,  rheums,  and  wealuiciA 
of  the  flomacIw-^There  are  feveo  other  fpecies* 

LANTERN,  or  LANTHoati,  a device  to  carry  a 
candle  in ; * kind  of  cover  ufually  made  of  white 

iron,  with  fafhes  of  fome  traofpaicnt  matter,  as  glafs, 
horn,  Ate.  to  tranfmit  the  light. 

i)ari  L.fArrxjr/v,  one  with  only  one  opening,  which 
may  alfo  be  clofed  up  when  the  light  is  to  be  entirely 
hid,  or  opened  when  there  is  occaAon  for  the  afliA« 
ance  of  the  light  to  difeover  fome  objeA. 

Ma%ic  LAnrti.v%  an  optic  machine,  whereby  little 
painted  images  arc  reprefented  fo  much  magnifled,  aa 
lo  be  accounted  the  effcA  of  magic  by  the  ignorant* 

See  Diorrici,  Art.  x.  p.  37. 

Lantbrn,  in  architedurc,  a little  dome  raifed  over 
the  roof  of  a building  to  give  light,  and  ferve  as  a 
crowning  to  the  fabric. 

The  term  lanttm  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fquare  cage  of 
carpentry,  placed  over  the  ridge  of  a corridor  or  galle* 
ry,  between  two  rows  of  Aiups,  to  illumine  them,  like 
that  of  the  royal  exchange  London. 

LANTt-XN,  on  Aiip'buard,  a wcU-kuown  machine,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  a ihip,  particularly  (or  the 
purpofe  of  diredting  the  courfe  of  other  Aiips  in  a fleet 
or  convoy  ; fucli  are  the  poop  and  top  lanterot,  dtc. 

p£(^  of  LaNtstiHtt  in  China,  it  a celebrated  fcaA 
held  on  the  15th  day  of  the  ArA  month;  fo  called 
from  the  infinite  number  of  lanterns  bung  out  of  the 
boufes  and  Areets;  which,  it  is  faid,  is  no  lefs  than 
two  hundred  millions.  On  this  day  are  expofed  lan« 
terns  of  all  prices,  whereof  fome  are  faid  to  coA  2000 
crowns.  Some  of  their  grandees  retrench  fumewhat 
every  day  out  of  their  table,  out  of  their  drcfn,  cqui* 
page,  flee,  to  appear  the  mure  magoiAcent  in  biut-rna. 

They  are  adorned  with  gilding',  fculpture,  pamting, 
japanning,  flee.  And  as  to  their  fize,  it  is  extrava> 
gam  ; fboK  being  from  25  to  30  feet  diameter  : they 
reprefent  hafia  and  chambers,  and  two  or  three  fuch 
machines  together  would  make  handfome  houfes ; fo 
that  in  China  they  arc  able  to  cat,  lodge,  receive  vi* 
fits,  have  balls,  and  a^  plays  in  a lantern.  To  illu- 
mine them,  they  (hould  have  bonfires ; but  as  that 
would  be  iocOQvcoicat^  they  content  themfelves  wntb 
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LaBtem  lighting  up  In  them  an  infinite  number  of  torches 
n or  lamps,  which  at  a dillance  have  a beautiful  effedt. 
Lmcocb.^  jhefe  they  eahibit  Tarious  kinds  of  (hows,  to  divert 
- * the  people.  Bclides  thefe  enormous  lanterns,  there  is 
* a multitude  of  others  fmallcr,  which  ufually  confifi  of 
lix  faces  or  lights,  each  about  four  feet  high,  and  one 
and  a half  broad,  framed  in  wood  fitvely  gilt  and  ad* 
orned ; over  thefe  they  (Iretcli  a fine  tranlparent  filk, 
curiouOy  painted  with  dowers,  trees,  and  fometimes 
human  figures : the  painting  is  very  extraordinary, 
and  the  colours  extremely  bright  t and  when  the 
torches  are  lighted,  they  appear  highly  beautiful  and 
furprifing. 

L.A.srnttH>Flyt  in  natural  hifiory.  See  PuLGoaa. 

LANUGO,  the  foft  down  of  plants,  like  that 
growing  on  the  fruit  of  the  peach  tree.  See  Haia. 

LAOCOON  (fab.  hid.),  a fun  of  Priam  and  He* 
^ Cuba,  or  according  to  others  of  Antenor  or  of  Capys. 
As  being  pried  of  Apollo,  he  was  commiftioned  by  the 
Trojans  to  offer  a bullock  to  Neptune  to  render  him 
propitious.  During  the  facrificc  two  enormous  fer* 
pents  iffued  from  the  fes,  and  attacked  Laocoon*s  two 
fons  who  Hood  next  to  the  altar.  The  father  imme- 
diately attempted  to  defend  his  Tons  { but  the  frrpcnts 
falling  upon  him  fqnecxcd  him  in  their  complicated 
wreathes,  and  he  died  in  the  greateft  agonies.  This 
punilhment  was  faid  to  have  bc<*n  infiided  upon  him 
for  diifusding  the  Trojans  to  biing  into  the  city  the 
fatal  wooden  hotfe  which  the  Greeks  had  confecrated 
to  Minerva,  as  alfo  for  his  impiety  in  hurling  a javelin 
agaiiid  the  ildes  of  the  horfc  as  it  entered  within  ihe 
walls.  According  to  Hyginus,  be  fuffered  the  above 
punifhment  for  his  marriage  againd  the  confent  of 
Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for  his  polluting  the 
temple,  by  his  commerce  with  bis  wife  Antiope,  t^forc 
the  datue  of  the  god. 

Laocoom,  in  the  hidory  of  the  arts,  is  a celebrated 
monument  of  Greek  fculpture  executed  in  maible  by 
Polydorus,  Atbenodurus,  and  Agcfander,  the  three 
famous  artifls  of  Rhodes.  Tltii  remain  of  antlquliy 
was  found  at  Rome  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus, 
in  the  beginningof  the  fixteenth  century,  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Julius  II.  aiKl  fiocc  depofited  in  the  Parnefe 
palace.  Laocoon,  the  pried  of  Anollo  and  Neptune, 
IS  here  rrprrrenied  with  his  two  (ms,  with  two  hide- 
ous fcrpeiiu  clinging  round  his  body,  gnawing  it,  and 
ioje^ng  their  polfon  : Virgil  has  given  us  the  hiUow* 
iflg  defeription  of  the  fa^ : 

Serpens  amplexus  ufer/pse 
fmp!k<U,  ^ miferos  sncrfuJtpafdtur  arias  .♦ 
Cvrrpiunty  ffnrifrpue  iigattt  sn^enlihut  fS*  jam 
Bis  rs:e'.i\um  ampiixu  ca//<r  J^uasnea  dream 
Ter^a  ihti,  fuperani  eapiie  i!}  eervie'J'Ut  ah  is. 

This  datue  exhibits  the  mod  adonifhlng  dignity  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  mIcUl  of  the-mod  excruci- 
ating torments:  Pliny  * fays  of  it,  that  Is,  opus  omnihust 
piihsrea  JiiUuorid  arfist  frs^rren.'fam. 

The  Laocoon,  Dr  Giillcsd'  obferves,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  triumph  of  Grecian  fculpture;  fince 
bodily  pain,  the  groffed  and  mod  ungovernable  of  all 
our  palllons,  and  that  pain  united  with  aoguiAi  and 
torture  of  mind,  are  yet  exprefled  with  fuch  propriety 
and  dignity,  as  afford  leffons  of  fortitude  fupenor  to 
any  taught  in  the  fchodtsof  philofophy.  The  horrible 
fhriek  which  Virgil*i  Laocoon  emits  Is  a proper  ctr- 
coadaoce  for  poetry^  which  fpeakt  to  the  faocy  by 


•LiV 
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images  and  ideas  borrowed  from  all  the  fenfes,  and  hat  Laodkaa, 
a thoufand  ways  of  ennobling  its  objeft  ; but  the  ex- 
preiSoB  of  this  fiiriek  would  have  totally  degiaded  • “C 
the  datue.  It  is  foftened,  therefore,  into  a patient 
fijfb,  with  eyes  fumed  to  heaven  in  fearch  of  relief, 
l^e  intolerable  agony  of  fuffcrlng  nature  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  lower  part,  and  particularly  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the' body  ; but  the  manly  bread  llruggles 
agaiud  calamity.  The  contention  Is  dill  more  plainly 
perceived  in  hia  furrowed  forehead  ; and  his  languilh- 
ing  paternal  eye  demands  aflidancc,  Icfs  for  liimfclf 
than  for  his  mll'erable  children,  who  look  up  u>  him 
for  help. 

LAODIC^  \ on  the  I.ycus  (anc.  geeg.),  a town 
of  Phrygia,  at  Hfd  called  Dhfpiity  then  Rksas.  It 
was  built  by  Anliochus  fon  of  Stratonicc,  and  called 
after  hli  confort  haiifue.  It  was  long  an  InconfiJe- 
rable  place;  but  inCTcafed  toward  theage  of  Ao4;ullus 
Ca:far,  after  having  fuffered  in  a ficgc  from  Mithri- 
dates.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  gw*d  fortune  ^ 

of  fome  of  its  citizens,  raifed  it  to  greainefs.  Hlero, 
who  adorned  it  with  many  offerings,  left  the  people 
hit  itetr  to  more  than  2000  talents.  After  that  be- 
nefa>fIor  followed  Zeno,  the  rhetoilctan  ; and  his  fo:i 
Polemo,  as  renowned  a fophid  as  ever  lived.  This 
perfon  fiourifhed  at  Smyrna  ; but  was  burled  here  by 
the  .Syrian  gate,  near  which  were  the  fcpulchres  or 
coffins  of  his  ancedors.  1-aodlcea,  though  inland, 
grew  more  potent  than  the  cities  on  the  coall,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  larged  towns  in  Phrygia.  It  was  of- 
ten damaged  by  earthquakes,  and  redored  by  Its  own 
opulence  or  by  the  munificence  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. Thefe  refources  failed,  and  the  city,  it  is 
probable,  became  early  a fcenc  of  ruin.  About  t)ie 
year  1097  it  was  poffciTcd  by  the  Turks,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  Ducas  general  of  the  Emperor  Alexis,  la 
1 120  the  Tut  ks  lacked  fomc  of  tlu  cities  of  Phrygia 
by  the  Mxander,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Emperor 
John  Comnenus,  who  took  Laodiexa,  and  built  anew 
or  tepaired  the  wallit.  About  ti6i  it  was  again  un- 
fortified. Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  then  killed 
with  their  bilhop,  or  carried  with  their  cattle  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  Turks.  lu  1 190  the  German  emperor, 

Frederick  BarbarufTa,  going  by  Laodicea  with  his 
army  toward  Syria  on  a croifode,  was  received  fo  kind- 
ly, that  he  prayed  on  his  knees  for  the  profperity  of 
the  people.  About  1 196  this  region  with  Caria  was 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Turks.  The  Sultan,  on  the 
invafion  of  the  Tartars  in  1255,  gave  Laodicea  to  the 
Romans ; but  they  were  unable  to  defend  it,  and  It 
foon  resumed  to  the  Turks.  It  ia  now,  totally  ruined 
and  deferted.  Several  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
are,  however,  dill  to  be  feen  ; particularly  the  ruins  of 
two  theatres  and  an  amphitlreatrc. — The  memory  of  this 
place  is  confecrated  in  feripture,  being  one  of  the  feven 
diurchcs  to  which  St  John  in  the  Apocalypfe  ad» 
driffi.'s  himfelf,  commended  by  St  Paul. 

Laodic-ca  on  the  fea  (anc.  ^eog.),  according  to 
Strabo,  was  a town  of  Scleuris  la  Syria, .extremely 
well  built,  with  a commodious  harbour.  The  country 
about  it  yielded  great  quantities  of  wine.  The  city 
took  its  name  from  BaoJue,  mother  of  Scleucus  the 
founder  of  it. 

LAOMEDON,  king  of  Troy,  wbofe  hidory  is  irt- 
volved  in  fables.  He  was  fon  of  Dua  king  of 
Troy  j aod  married  Stryaft;  called  by  fomc  Plcuiat  or 

L^rnm 
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tjov>ednn  Lnclff*^  by  whom  he  had  Podaren  afterwards  known 
,,  by  the  name  of  /*n'jin»  and  Herionc.  He  built  the 

aralU  of  Troy,  and  was  aflilfcd  by  Apollo  and  Nep- 
tune, whom  Jupiter  had  baiiiibed  from  heaven,  and 
coodemoed  to  be  lubfervicnt  to  the  will  of  Laorntdon 
forene  year.  When  the  walls  were  haiihed,  Laomciion 
refufed  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  gods;  and  foon  af- 
ter bis  territories  were  laid  wade  by  the  fea  or  Nep- 
tune, and  his  fubjeds  were  vifitcd  by  a peftilcncc  fciit 
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tus,  who  commanded  the  naval  army  of  Alexander  the 
Oreat.  There  was  a temple  here  dedicated  to  Venus. 
The  territory  round  it  is  called  Lapiikux  by  Diodmus 
and  Ptolemy  4 Lafiuhii,  the  people,  tainted  with  a de« 

f ree  of  fatuity  ; hence  I^pAihhu  denotes  fatutUf  (He* 
ychius).— Now  a village  called  hapitha;  but,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Abbe  Mariti,  the  longed  and  mod  extendve  in 
the  iiland.  Befidct  the  advantage  of  a fine  htuation,  it 
furnidics  the  bcU  produ<£\ions  in  the  country}  and 


by  Apollo.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  offended  though  Cyprus  is  in  general  not  very  abundant  Iq 

divinities;  but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans  ipcrcafcd,  ^ '* ^ ' ^ '■  ' 

and  nothing  could  appeafe  tlit  gods,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  oracle,  but  annually  to  expefe  to  a fca 
ntonder  a Trojan  virgin.  Whenever  the  moofter  ap- 
peared, the  marriageable  maidens  were  aifemHed,  and 
the  lot  decided  which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death 
for  the  good  of  her  cotmtry.  W hen  this  calamity  bad 
continued  for  five  or  fix  years,  the  lot  fell  upon  He- 
fiunc  Laomedon’s  daughter.  The  king  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  a daughter  whom  be  loved  with  uncom- 
mon tendemefs,  but  his  icfnfal  would  irritate  more 


fruits,  Lapuha  fee  ms  a favoured  fpot  in  this  rcl'pe^a 
and  may  be  called  the  gardtn  of  the 

LAPIDARY,  an  artificer,  who  cuts  precious 
Aooea. 

The  arc  of  cutting  precious  tones  is  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  Frendi  have  carried  this  ait  to  a very 
great  perfe^ion,  but  not  in  any  degree  fuperior  to  the 
Biitilh. 

There  are  various  machines  employed  in  the  cutting 
of  precious  fionet  according  to  thetr  quality.  The 
diamond,  which  Is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  on  a wheel  of 


Rnmgly  the  wrath  of  tkc  gods.  In  the  midtlofh’S  fofc  fieri,  turned  by  a mill,  with  diamuod-dult,  temper- 
fear  and  hefitatloD,  Hercules  came  and  nfiered  to  de-  ed  with  olive*oil,  which  atfo  ferves  to  polifh  it. 
liver  the  Trojans  from  this  public  calamity,  tf  Laomc-  The  oriental  ruby,  fapphire,  and  topax,  are  cut  on 
don  would  ptomife  to  reward  him  with  a number  of  line  a copper-wheel  with  diamond  dull  tempered  with 
hoifct.  The  king  confented;  but  when  the  monfter  olive-oil,  and  arc  polifhed  on  another  copper-wheel  with 
was  defiroyed,  he  refufed  to  fulfil  his  engagcreeDts,  and  tripoli  and  water.  The  hyacinth,  emerald,  amcthyfi. 


Hercules  was  obliged  to  befiege  Troy  aod  take  it  by 
force  of  arms.  Laomedoo  was  put  to  dcatli  after  a 
reign  of  19  years ; bis  daughter  Hefione  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Telamon,  one  of  the  conqueror’s  attend- 
ants ; and  Fodaircs  was  ranfumed  by  the  Trojaiiv,  and 
placed  upon  bis  father’s  throne.  According  to  Hy- 
ginus,  ibe  wrath  of  Neptune  and  ApoUo  was  kindled 
againil  Laomedon,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  offer  on  their 
altars  as  aTucrtfice  all  the  fiiA  boin  of  his  cattle,  ac- 
tcording  to  e vovr  he  had  made. 

I.AON,  a confulerablc  town  of  the  ifle  of  Ftance, 
;and  capiul  of  the  Laonii,  with  a cafile  and  bifiiop’s 
fee.  its  principal  trade confilU  in  corn  and  wine;  and 
it  is  very  advantageoufly  feated  on  a inoimtain  in 
£.  Long.  j.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  54. 

L.^OS,  a kingdom  of  Afia  beyond  the  Ganges ; 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  China}  on  the  call,  by 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-China;  on  the  fomh,  by  Cam- 
bodia; rikI  od  the  vrefi,  by  tlie  kingdom  of  Siam, 
and  by  the  terriioritsof  the  king  ofAva.  This  coun- 
try is  full  of  fortfis,  and  abounds  in  rice,  fruits,  and 
hfh.  The  ii.h;4bitants  are  well  made,  robufi,  of  an 
olive  coinphxirn,  and  mild  in  their  dlfpofitioo  ; but 
very  fupeiUittous,  and  nujch  addi^ed  to  women. 


8*'  nets,  agates,  and  other  Hones  not  of  an  equal  de- 
gree of  hardnefs  with  (he  other,  are  cut  on  a leadea 
wheel  with  fmalt  and  water,  and  poUfhed  on  a tin  wheel 
with  tripoli.  The  turquuis  of  the  old  and  new  rock, 
girafol,  and  opal,  are  cue  and  polilbed  on  a wooden 
whevl  with  tripuli  alfo. 

The  lapidaries  of  Paris  have  been  a corporati.ra 
fince  the  year  1293.  It  is  governed  by  four  jurats, 
who  fupcnntcnd  ihclr  rights  and  privileges,  vilit  the 
mafier-workmen,  take  care  of  the  ixaticr-piece  of 
workmanfiiip,  bind  apprentices,  and  adminillcr  the 
freedom. 

LaniDsar  is  alfo  ufed  for  a virtuofo  fklUcd  in  the 
nature,  kinds,  &c.  of  precious  Aoqcs;  or  a merchant 
who  deals  in  them. 

J^AriDAur  Sfj/fi  denotes  the  fiyle  proper  for  moota* 
nitotal  or  other  inferiptions. 

This  is  a kind  of  medium  between  prufe  and  verfet 
the  Jejune  and  the  brilliant  are  here  equally  to  be  avoid* 
cd.  Cicero  has  preferibed  the  rules  of  it : /ieeetlM 
cportel  oraii/i  twri’u,  VfhetnetUt  plena  fpiritut,  OmniuM 
JententiarutM  ^raviutlet  omnium  t'trborum  ponJerihiu,  tjt 
utenilum, 

i'he  Ispldaiy  fiyte,  which  was  lofi  w'ith  the  ancient 


Th';ir  principal  occupation  is  tiiliBg  the  ground  and  monuments,  has  been  retrieved  at  the  beglrming  uf  this 

jr.r\.  _ T-L  ! 1 • n u*  _/  .ir  l. . _ l . i.- I T'-( : • • _ , _ ..r.  j ; 


HfiiiDg.  The  king  fhows  himfclf  but  twice  a year, 
and  has  large  icremies  f<rom  the  elephant’s  teeth  found 
sn  his  dominions.  Tlurir  religion  is  a k'nd  of  idolatry, 
and  much  the  fame  as  in  China.  Langiona  is  the  ca- 
pitrJ  town. 

LAPATflUS,  LArcTHUs,  or  Lep'uhus  (10c. 

3 (OW'D  of  Cyprus,  about  the  middle  of  its 
north  fide,  with  a port  or  Hation  for  fiiips,  and  a cog- 
jiominal  river.  It  was  built  by  a colony  of  Phsnici- 
ans,  accordiug  to  Scylax  ; by  Bdus  king  of  Tyre,  ac- 
cording to  Alexander  Ephefius.  According  to  Straba, 
it  was  built  by  a colony  of  Spartans ; and  one  of  the 


age  by  Count  Emaourl  Teforo : it  is  now  ufed  virious 
ways  at  the  beginning  of  books ; and  even  epiiUcs  de- 
dicatory are  cumpofed  in  it,  of  which  wc  have  no  cx- 
airplc  among  tlir  ancients. 

LAPIDLSCENT,  any  thing  which  has  the  facul- 
ty of  petrifying,  or  ttiroiAg  bodies  to  a tlouy  uaiure* 
NaturaliiU  fpeak  of  a lapldefcmt  priBcipIc,  a lapide- 
feent  fpirit,  a lapidelccnt  juice,  &c. 

LAPIS,  in  general,  is  u£ed  to  denote  a Aone  of 
any  kind. 

Laris,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a geographical  raea* 
fure  denotisg  a reHe  } becauic  miles  were  difiiuguifii- 


4unc  kings  refided  here,  tkc  lift  of  whom  wm  Pififtri-  ed  by  erecting  a Hone  21  the  end  of  each ; from  the 

number 
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number  mirkcd  on  which,  the  len^h  of  way  from 
Rome  might  be  known.  The  device  ii  by  Plutireh 
^ aferibed  to  Caiai  Gracchin.  Thii  wa*  more  accu* 
’ rately  eiecvitcd  by  Augnlltti,  who  creeled  a gilt  pil- 
lar in  il>e  forum,  at  which  all  the  public  wayi  of  Italy, 
diftinguifhed  by  ftones,  were  terminated.  I'he  fanie 
thing  was  done  in  the  Roman  provincei.  Heoce  the 
hrafri  trrtiu/  hpU^  ctntefimut  Upitf  &c.  for  three,  a 
uodfcd,  dec.  miles  i and  fomctimcs  the  ordinal  num* 
brr  without  l^iit  a*  at/i/mtledmumt  kc,  at  tcwlre  milea 
diftnncc. 

L.ipit  in  the  natural  hlftory  of  the  ancients, 

the  D*\mr  of  a done  called  furtopka^ui^  from  its 
power  of  ctMirtiming  drih.  See  SaacOPHACVt. 

l.Arit  the  Bolognian  Aobc.  S<e  Che* 

Mtstav,  n**  io8t,  ic8a. 

S.APit  hazuii.  Sie  Lazuli.  ^ 

f.tnfvritu*  See  Lv’scuatu*. 

L.Arn  Mu^aiVu.  See  Hvorofmancs. 

Lapis  Htp'nictu.  Ste  l.irna  Sime. 

Lapis  I.yStui.  See  Toucm  stohi,  Taarpi  and 
Lafit  I.riMt't. 

L.ittt  OlJtJianut.  See  Obsidjanus  and  Galu* 
nacKi's. 

Lapis  Ntfhriftpus^  See  y.eoi-5/anA 
Lapis  S^ryhrts.  See  Sero'LARi*. 

LAPITHAi,  (anc.  geog.)  a people  of  ThefTaly. 
9re  the  next  aiticlr. 

LA  PITH  US,  (fab.  hift.),a  foo  of  Apollo, by  Stilbe. 
He  was  brother  to  Centautus}  and  married  Orfmonte, 
danghtcr  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he  had  Phorbas 
and  Peripbai.  The  name  of  Lapithse  was  given  to 
the  numerous  children  of  Phorbas  and  Peripbai,  or 
rather  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  which  they 
had  obtained  liie  f'verciguly.  I'he  chief  of  the  La- 
piths  afTcmbled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Pcriilioua, 
one  of  llieir  number.  Among  them  were  Thefeui, 
Hryas,  Hopleus,  Mopfus,  Phalcrua,  Exadius,  Pro* 
lochiis,  Titareiius,  &c.  ‘I'he  Centaurs  were  alfo  in- 
vited to  partake  the  common  fedfvityt  and  the  amufe* 
ments  would  have  been  harmlefs  and  innocent,  had 
not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  offered  violence 
to  Hippudamia  the  wife  of  Periihous.  The  Lapithm 
tefenicd  the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  fupported  their 
ODirpimions ; upon  which  the  quarrel  became  unifer- 
fil,~and  ended  in  blows  and  Haughter.  Many  of  the 
Centaars  were  flain,  and  they  at  lafl  were  obliged  to 
retire.  Tlufeus  arocog  the  Lapithae  fhowrd  himfelf 
brave  and  irstrepid  in  fupportiiig  the  caufe  of  his 
friends  { and  Ntllor  alfo  was  not  Icfs  a^ive  in  the  pro* 
teuton  of  chaflity  and  innocence.  Hefiod  has  deferi- 
bed  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithie.;  as  has  alfo 
Ovid,  in  a more  copious  manner.  The  invention  of 
bita  and  bridles  for  botfes  is  attributed  to  live  Laps- 
tbz. 

LAPLAND,  the  mod  nonherly  country  of  Eu- 
rope, extending  from  the  north  cape  in  N. 

Lat.  to  the  White  Sea  under  the  ardlic  circle,  is  in. 
habited  by  the  fame  people,  though  the  country  it 
fobjeA  to  difierent  powers.  Norwegian  Lapland,  ur>- 
dcr  the  dominion  of  Denmark,  lies  between  (he  ncr. 
them  fea,  the  river  Pais,  and  the  lake  Enarak.  Swe- 
difli  L4pland  comprehends  all  the  country  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  mountains  that  feparate  Norway  from 
Sweden.  It  is  divided  into  fix  didridtj,  denominated 
asorei  or  territory  | aad  theiic  arc  dilliDguIihcd  by  the 


names  of  rivert,  fuch  as  Aungnermanlind,  Elina,  Lsphmf. 
Peta,  Luhi,  Toma,  and  Kiemi.  The  eaflern  part,  ^ 
fubjedf  to  the  Czar  of  Mufeovy,  fiiuatcd  between  the 
lake  Enarak  and  the  White  Sea,  it  divided  into  three 
ditlind^  prefcAurest  namely,  that  of  the  fea  coail  to- 
wards the  north,  called  Moyrwianhx  l,,efone } the  Ter* 
flfoi  Leporie,  upon  the  coaft  of  the  White  Sea  ; sod 
the  third,  or  inland,  known  by  the  name  of  BtUamo^ 

Pfflei  J^pftr'u.  In  Swedtih  Lapland,  which  is  the  moft 
coafidrrable  of  the'thrcc,  the  provinces  or  marcks  are 
fubdivtded  into  fmallcr  dillrlAs  called  hian^  coHiifting 
each  of  a certain  number  of  farrvilies ; among  which 
the  land  is  parcelled  out  by  gov^roineiit,  or  the  prefeft 
of  the  diHriA  appointed  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Jjipland  may  be  termed  a huge  congcrirs  of  fright- 
ful rocks  and  (lupriidous  mountaios  ; interfperftd, 
however,  with  many  pleafant  valleys,  watered  by  an 
infinite  number  of  rivulets  that  run  into  the  rivers  and 
liken,  which  difeharge  ihemfclves  into  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  names  of  the  principal  lakes  u»  Lap- 
U;id  arc  the  Great  Uma,  the  Great  Wmdel,  the* 

Oreavan,  the  Seor*avan,  the  Great  Lula  ; the  lakes 
of  Kartom,  Kali,  Torno,  Enara,  and  Kimi.  Some 
of  theft  extend  6o  leagues  in  length,  and  contain  a 
great  number  of  iHandi:  Stor.avaa  is  fa  id  to  com  in 
56J  \ and  Enara  contains  an  archipebgo  of  i/lands  fo 
Large,  that  no  Laplander  has  lived  long  enough  to 
viCt  each  particular  idand.  Tht  natives  believe  this 
country  to  be  the  terrednal  paradlfc  ; and  indeed  no- 
thing could  be  more  enchanting  than  fuch  vaft  pro- 
fpeAt  of  mountains,  bills,  forrlls,  lakes,  tivers,  fcc. 
if  the  country  was  in  a motlerate  cliaiate  i though 
even  here,  in  fummer  the  rt)f«i  are  feen  blowing  wild 
on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  with  all  the  beau- 
tiful glow  of  colour  which  appe.'irt  in  ihofe  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  But  all  the  intervals  between  the 
mountains  are  riot  ingroflVd  by  thefe  aercesble  pro- 
fpcCtsi  great  pari  of  the  ilit  country  is  coicred  with 
broam  duOcy  forefts  of  fir  and  pine  trees  ; and  thefe  are 
often  fkirted  by  wide  extended  morafTrs,  the  llagna- 
tiog  waters  of  which  In  fummer  produce  myriads  of 
mi^hievouf  infcAs,  that  are  more  intoletabJe  than 
even  the  cold  of  winter. 

The  cold  of  Lapland  is  very  intenfe  during  the 
winter,  freevarg  even  brandy  aixl  llic  watery  part  of 
fpirit  of  wIqc,  if  the  latter  is  not  highly  reAiiied  : hII  the 
Lkci  and  rivers  are  frozen  to  a prodigious  thicknefs; 
and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  fnow 
10  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  While  this  contiiiuc* 
loofe,  it  is  ImpolClde  to  travel ; for  a man’s  eyes  are 
not  only.bliodid  with  it,  bnt  if  a fimng  wind  Ihould 
life  he  will  be  buried  io  the  drifts  of  fnow  : yet  fhouUl 
a p'irtlal  thaw  take  place  fur  a few  boms,  the  furface 
of  this  fnow  is  formed  by  the  fucccecUng  frod  into  a 
hard  imjicnetrable  criid,  over  which  the  Laplander 
travels  in  his  fledge  with  great  celerity,  ^Vliile  the 
thaw  prevails,  the  air  is  furchirged  with  vapours,  and 
the  climate  is  rainy  ; but  while  the  north  wind  blows, 
the  Iky  is  bcauiifiUly  ferene,  and  the  air  very  clear. 

'n>e  heat  of  fummer  isalmoil  as  intolerable  in  Lap- 
land  as  the  cold  of  winter.  At  the  nortbern  extremi- 
ty of  the  country  the  fun  never  feta  for  three  montlui 
in  fnismer,  and  in  winter  there  la  an  unir.teriupted 
night  of  the  fame  dnraiiun  ; but  this  is  qualified  in  fuch  • 
a manner  by  a conAant  revolution  of  dawn  and  twi- 
light, by  a lerenc  fky,  rooos  light,  and  aurora  Lurea- 
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Kf,  p<Sc>5tcd  from  the  wKuc  fotfacc  of  the  earth  co« 

’ V"  * vered  with  fuow,  that  ihc  iahabitanta  are  enabled  to 
hunt,  fifh,  and  proceed  with  their  ordinary  orcupa* 
tions.  The  country  abound*  with  excellent  fpHng* ; 
ond  i»  remarkable  for  feme  furprifing  catarada,  in 
which  the  water  luroblea  over  frifthtful  ptccipicc*,  and 
tlalhes  among  rockt  with  amazing  impetuofity  and 
ijqife. 

The  foil  of  Lr.pland  ia  generally  fo  chilled  and  bar- 
ren, that  it  producea  little  or  no  grain  or  friilt-lreea 
t>f*any^kind.  Thia  fterlUty,  however,  is  not  fo  much 
owing  to  the  foil,  w'hich  is  in  many  places  of  a rich 
rnould,  as  to  want  of  induttry ; for  in  fomc  didricti  the 
Swedes  have  tilled  and  manured  pieces  of  ground  that 
bear  plentiful  crops  of  rye.  There  ts  alfo  great  plenty 
of  berries : fuch  as  black  currants  ; whai  is  called  the 
Notwegian  mulberry,  grow'ing  upon  a creeping  plant, 
and  much  cileemed  as  an  antifcorbutic  t rafp-berrics, 
CTan.bcrrics,  junipr’i'  berries,  and  bilberrica.  The 
tops  of  the  mountains  are  fo  much  expofed  to  intenfe 
cold,  and  tempeAs  of  fnow  and  hail,  that  no  tree  will 
grow  near  the  fummit  j but  in  parts  that  arc  more 
Oioltcrrd,  we  fee  Ane  woods  of  birch,  pine,  and  fir, 
difpofed  by  nature  as  if  they  had  been  planted  by  art 
in  rows  at  regular  diftafices,  without  any  undergrowth 
or  incumbrance  below.  Befidcs  ihefe  trees,  fotne  parts 
of  Lapland  produce  the  ftrvicc  tree,  the  willow,  the 
poplar,  the  elder,  and  the  cornel.  Among  the  plints 
of  this  country  the  principal  is  the  angelica  { which  is 
greatly  cileemed  by  the  natives,  who  ufe  it  in  their 
food.  Here  is  likewifc  the  acriofa  or  lorr-l.  which 
grows  in  great  plenty,  and  is  of  mucii  fersice  un  ac- 
count of  its  anlifcorbutic  properties.  1‘hey  hare  allb 
other  kinds  of  herbs  peculiar  to  the  country,  difftrtnl 
kinds  of  grafs,  heath,  fem,  and  mofs ; which  are  all  enu- 
merated by  Linnziis  in  his  Flora  i.aponka.  But  the 
vegetable  which  is  in  grcaicft  plenty,  and  of  the  muA 
rxtcnBve  ufe  among  them,  is  the  ttehm  remgifrrtu.  The 
rein-deer  ts  wholly  fulUioed  In  winter  hy  this  vegeta- 
ble { and  the  Laplanders  thcmfclves  boil  it  in  broth  as 
a cordial  and  rcAorative.  They  Hkewife  ufe  one  fort 
of  it  as  a foft,  cafy»  and  wholcfome  bed  for  their  new- 
born children. 

Some  filver  and  lead  mines  have  been  difeovered  in 
the  provinces  of  Pitha  and  Lula ; and  two  of  copper, 
together  with  excellent  veins  of  iron,  in  the  diArid  of 
Tomo  *,  but  they  are  not  at  prefent  worked  with  any 
^onfiderable  advantage.  In  fome  places  there  are  veins 
of  niver  and  gold  mixed  ; but  thefe  miaei  are  worked 
only  for  a few  months  in  the  fummer,  becaufe  the  froA 
hinders  the  engines  from  playing.  Here  are  found 
beautiful  cryllms,  of  a furpridng  magnitude,  fo  hard 
and  Ane,  that  when  polithcd  they  refemble  real  dia- 
monds. In  fomc  places  amethylls  and  topazes  art 
alfo  found,  but  pale  and  cloudy  { alfo  a great  quantity 
of  very  curious  ftunes,  which  are  too  hard  to  be  work- 
ed by  the  tool  of  the  mafon.  Some  of  thefe  found  on 
the  banks  of  riven  and  lakes,  when  they  happen  to 
bear  the  leaA  refcmblancc  to  the  Agurcs  of  animals 
the  Laplanders  remove  to  more  confpicuuus  places, 
and  adore  as  deities.  The  province  of  Torno  affords 
fome  curious  ffones  of  an  odlagonal  fhape,  regular, 
Hiining,  and  p<4ifhcd  by  the  hand  of  nature.  In  fome 
rivers  they  Alh  for  pearls,  which  are  generally  pale  ; 
but  fome  of  them  are  ai  bright  ai  the  orieata)  pciirla 
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and  much  larger  ar)d  rounder.  Thefe  pearls  are  found  LtpLuil^. 
in  mufcle-lhclls ; and  the  Athery  is  not  in  the  fca,  but  '■ 
in  rivers. 

Lapland,  as  well  as  Norway,  it  infeffed  with  a great 
number  of  grey  wolves  and  bears,  with  whom  the  in- 
habitants wage  perpetual  war.  The  moA  honourable 
exploit  among  the  Laplanders  is  that  of  killing  a bear  ; ^ 

and  the  heroes  adorn  thdr  caps  with  a fmall  plate  of 
lead  or  pewter  for  every  bear  iliey  have  flain.  The 
country  abounds  alfo  with  elks,  beavers,  and  otters, 
which  live  here  unmoleAcd,  and  And  plenty  of  Afh  for 
their  fubAAcncc.  The  forcAt  of  this  country  furniAi 
haunts  to  a great  number  of  beautiful  martens  and 
fquirrels ; which  laA  change  thcii  colour  every  winter 
from  brown  to  grey.  Lapland  is  alfo  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  zibeling  or  fable,  whofe  (kin  is  extremely  va- 
luable. ^fere  are  likcwifc  ermines,  weafeU,  Imes, 
large  black  cats  which  attend  tlte  Laplanders  in  hunt- 
ing,  and  little  prick-eared  curs  trained  to  the  game. 

But  the  moA  rrmai  kable  animal  of  Lapland  is  the  rein- 
deer, of  Mhich  an  account  is  ^iven  in  the  article  Ceavus 
n**  4.  Thefe  animals,  fo  ufeful  in  various  tefpe^U  to  the 
natives,  arc  kepi  at  no  cxpcncc.  In  fummer  they  feed 
upon  graffes  and  alpine  plants ; in  winter,  as  already 
mentioned,  upon  the  ^ziWwrun^j/rrti/,  or  rein-deer  lichen, 
and  its  varieties,  which  are  fo  abundant  as  in  many 
part:,  ahuuA  totally  to  cover  the  ground  for  the  fpace 
of  fevcral  miles,  and  which  the  fugacious  animal  dif- 
covert  under  the  fnow  by  the  peculiar  acutenefs  of  its 
Ancll.  MoA  of  thole  ufed  for  draught  are  caArated 
when  very  young,  and  are  larger  and  fatter  than  the 
bucks.  The  woods,  mountains,  and  rivers  are  well 
ftocked  with  wiid-fowl ; fuch  as  bullard,  partridge, 
growfe,  heathcock,  phcafints,  lapwings,  fwans,  wild- 
geefe,  wild-duckt,  and  all  forts  of  aquatic  birds  that 
build  and  breed  in  northern  climaUf>  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fpring  the  fwuns  go  thither  m numiTous  Aights 
from  the  German  ocean  ; the  lap  vlngs  fuliow  ir.  fuch 
fwarmi  that  they  darken  the  fky  a.s  they  pafs  along, 
and  feream  fo  loud  that  they  may  be  htutd  at  a great 
dillance.  The  rocks  and  mountains  are  likcwifc  fre- 
quented by  eagles,  hawks,  falcons,  kites,  and  other 
birds  of  prey. — The  rivers  abound  with  delicious  f*l- 
mon  from  the  gulph  of  Bothnia,  trout,  bream,  and 
perch  of  exquifite  flavour  and  amazing  magnitude) 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Wardhus,  or  Dani!h  Lapland, 
arc  w*ell  fupplied  with  AAi  from  the  northern  ocean.— 

With  refpeA  to  InfeAs,  the  flies  hatched  in  the  mo- 
raffes  and  woods  in  fummer  arc  fo  numerous,  tliat  they 
often  obfeure  the  face  of  day  { fo  venomous,  trouble- 
fume,  and  intolerable,  that  the  rclmdeer  fly  to  the 
tops  of  the  biffheA  mountains  for  fhelter,  nml  the 
Laplanders  bctiike  themfcives  to  the  fea-Ade,  which 
is  the  leaA  infcAcd  by  thefe  pcAilent  vermin. 

M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  his  account  of  the  voyage 
lie  made  to  Lapland,  in  company  with  the  other 
French  mathematicians  fent  thither  by  the  king  to 
mcafure  a degree  of  the  meridian,  gives  us  to  un- 
dirfland,  that  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  Torno 
the  flics  were  fo  troublcfomc,  that  even  the  Finland 
foldiers,  who  are  counted  the  moA  hardy  troops  in 
the  feivicc  of  Sweden,  were  obliged  to  cover  their  faces 
with  the  Ikirts  of  their  coats  from  the  attacks  of  thefe 
animals,  which  fwarmrd  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the 
moment  a piece  of  flcAi  appeared  it  was  blackened  all 
3 over 
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Itpfaad.  fi^er.  Some  of  thefe  flies  are  very  large»  with  green 
^ V ■■  headii  and  fetch  blood  from  the  flcin  wherever  they 
ftrike.  The  Laplanders  fliroud  themfclvci  in  the  fmoke 
of  a large  Are  kindled  for  that  purpofe  { yet  even  this 
difagreeable  expedient  was  not  fufficlent  to  defend  the 
French  phSofophers:  they  were  obliged*  notwithfland> 

. ing  the  exceflive  heat*  to  wrap  up  their  heads  in  gar* 
meats  made  of  the  (kins  of  rein*deer,  called  in  that 
conntry  and  to  cover  thcmfelvei  with  a thick 

nnmart  of  fir  boughs  \ yet  all  ihefe  precautions  proved 
ineoedual.  M.  de  Maupertuia  obferved  a lake  quite 
covered  with  little  yellowilh  grains,  refembUng  mlUct 
feed*  which  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  chryCalifes  of  fome 
of  thefe  infers. 

The  Laplanders  are  very  low  in  flature*  and  are 
llkewife  remarkable  for  having  large  beads.  They  are 
alfo  ill  fhaped,  and  their  features  bar  flu  They  are* 
however,  ftrong,  hardy,  and  robufl,  infomuch  that 
they  will  bear  incredible  fatigue  } and  it  is  remarked 
that  the  flouteft  Norwegian  is  not  able  to  bend  the 
bow  of  a Laplander.  The  women  are  much  lefs  home* 
^ ly  than  the  men,  and  man^  of  them  are  noted  for  a 

delicate  and  florid  complexion. 

Thefe  peo^e  are  fiinplr,  honeft,  hofpitable,  and  ti* 
roorous  » their  timidity,  however,  refpe^s  war  alone  \ 
for  to  many  other  fpecies  of  dangers  they  expofe  them- 
felvcs  with  fuiprifing  intrepidity,  whether  in  afeend* 
iog  and  dcfceoding  mountains  and  precipices  with  their 
fnow'flioce  and  in  fledges,  or  in  venturiog  amidA  whirl- 
pools and  catara^s  in  little  (lender  boats  made  of  thin 
fir-boards,  faflened  together  with  thongs  of  leather, 
' fmews  of  wlld  beatii,  or  tough  and  flexible  twigs  of 

willow  and  oiler.  Thefe  boats  are  of  different  lues, 
from  two  to  fix  yards  in  length,  managed  with  oars, 
and  caulked  with  mofs  fo  tight  as  to  keep  out  the 
water.  The  Laplanders  arc  partly  fettled,  and  in  part 
wild  and  roving  t the  latter  live  in  tents  made  with 
coarfe  cluih  \ the  former  are  fixed  In  fmalj  villages  near 
(be  lakes,  and  chiefly  follow  fifhing.  They  build  their 
cottages  fomewhat  in  the  lhape  of  a cone,  by  placing 
a circle  of  large  trees  or  poles  allant  in  the  earth,  and 
clofe  to  each  other,  fo  that  their  tops  meet,  and  form 
a fmall  vent  fur  the  ilToe  of  the  fmoke : they  cover  the 
ground  within  with  branches  of  trees,  io  fpring  their 
food  confilts  principally  of  the  eggs  of  water-fowl, 
which  are  extremely  plentiful  in  thufe  parts  ; in  Turn- 
Dicr  and  autumn,  of  the  birds  thrmfclvcs,  and  of  va- 
rious other  of  the  partridge  tribe } and  in  winter  of 
the  milk  and  flelh  of  the  rein  deer  and  dried  fifh.  They 
had  till  lately  no  bread  | but  in  lieu  thereof  ufed  the  in- 
ner rind  of  the  pinc  trec  dried  and  ground,  and  dried 
fiih  reduced  to  powder.  They  make  confedions  and 
deco^ioni  of  berries,  angelica,  and  forrel,  which  they 
jufliy  reckon  to  be  prefervatives  againfl  the  feurvy. 
The  X>apUoder  is  fccured  io  the  poflcfllon  of  unin- 
terrupted health  by  temperance  and  exercife,  which, 
together  with  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  brace  his 
nerves  to  a very  unufual  pitch  of  itrength,  and  fortify 
bis  conflitotiou  iu  fuch  a manner,  that  he  often  lives 
to  the  age  of  lOO,  without  feeling  the  leaft  pang  of 
diflemper,  or  even  perceiving  his  vigour  in  the  lead 
impaired ; for  it  Is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a Laplander 
in  extreme  old  age  hunting,  fowling,  Ikaiting,  and 
performing  all  the  fevered  eaercifes  with  uodiffliniflied 
agility. 

^ VOL.IX.  Part.II. 


The  fummer  garb  of  the  men  confifls  of  a long  Lafflaad. 
coat  of  coarfe  cloth,  reaching  down  the  middle  of  the  ■ * ! 

leg,  and  girded  round  the  waill  with  a belt  or  girdle  ; 
from  which  hang  a Narway  knife,  and  a pouch  con* 
taining  flints,  matches,  tobacco,  and  other  Deceflarics ; 
the  girdle  itfelf  being  decorated  with  brafs  rings  and 
chains.  Their  caps  are  made  of  the  (kin  of  the  nor* 
them  diver,  with  the  feathers  on  ; and  their  Iboes  of 
the  reio-decT  (kin,  with  the  hair  outwards.  They 
wear  no  linen  t but  the  garments  of  the  better  fort  are 
of  a finer  cloth,  and  they  delight  in  a variety  of  co- 
lours, though  red,  as  the  mod  glaring,  is  the  mod  a- 
greeable.  In  winter  they  are  totally  cafed  up  io  coats, 
caps,  boots,  and  gloves,  made  of  the  rein  deer  (kins. 

In  the  /Yens  La^^iedt  Linnaeus  fays,  *'  Perhaps  the 
curious  reader  will  wonder  how  the  people  in  Lapland, 
during  the  terrible  coli  that  reigns  there  in  winter, 
can  preferve  their  lives ; fince  almod  all  birds,  and 
even  fome  wild  beads,  deferi  it  at  that  time.  The 
Laplander,  not  only  io  the  day,  but  through  the 
whole  winter  nights,  is  obliged  to  wander  about  in 
the  woods  with  his  herds  of  rein-deer.  For  the  rein- 
deer never  come  under  cover,  nor  cat  any  kind  of  fod* 
der,  but  a particular  kind  ^ liverwort.  On  this  ac- 
count the  berdfmen  are  under  a neccfCty  of  living  con  • 
tinually  in  the  woods,  in  order  to  take  care  of  their 
cattle,  led  they  Ihould  be  devoured  by  wild  beads. 

The  Laplander  eafiiy  does  without  more  light,  as  the 
fnow  reflefU  the  lays  that  come  from  the  dars,  and  aa 
the  Aurora  Bortafu  illuminates  the  air  every  night 
with  a great  variety  of  figures.  No  part  of  our  body 
is  more  eafiiy  dedroyed  by  cold  than  the  extremities 
of  the  limbs,  which  are  mod  remote  from  the  fun  of 
this  microcofm,  the  heart.  The  kibes  that  happen  to 
our  hands  and  feet,  fo  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Sweden,  prove  this.  In  Laplsnd  you  will  never  ice 
fuch  a thing;  although  were  wx  to  judge  by  the  fitua- 
.lon  of  the  country,  we  (hould  imagine  jud  the  contra- 
ry, efpecially  as  the  people  wear  no  dockings,  as  we 
do,  not  only  fingle,  but  double  and  triple.  The  Lap- 
lander guards  himfelf  againd  the  cold  in  the  following 
roanner.  He  wears  breeclics  made  of  rein-deer  fleins 
with  the  hair  on,  reaching  down  to  his  heels,  and 
(hoes  made  of  the  fame  materials,  the  hairy  part  turn- 
ed outwards.  He  puts  into  his  (hoes  flsndcr-carcd 
broad-leafed  cyperus  grafs,  {carex  vtjcar'ut  S/ec.  PL 
or  the  Bladder  Carex),  that  is  cut  in  fummer  and 
dried.  This  he  fird  combs  and  rubs  in  his  hands, 
and  then  places  it  io  fuch  a manner  that  it  not  only 
covers  his  feet  quite  round,  but  his  legs  alfo  | and  be- 
inff  thus  guarded,  he  is  quite  fecured  agvnd  the  intenfe 
cold.  With  this  grif*  they  duff  their  gloves  likewife, 
in  order  to  preferve  their  hands.  At  this  graft  keeps 
off  the  cold  io  winter,  fo  iti  fummer  it  hinders  the  feet 
from  fweaung,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferves  them 
from  being  annoyed  by  drikiag  againd  dones.  Sec.  for 
their  ftiocs  are  very  thin,  being  made,  net  of  unned 
leather,  but  the  raw  bide.” 

The  womens  apparel  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
the  other  fex  ; only  their  girdles  arc  more  ornamented 
with  rings,  chains,  needle-cafes,  and  toys  that  fome- 
tiroes  weigh  }20  pounds.  In  winter,  men  and 
women  lie  in  their  furs  ) in  fummer,  they  cover  them- 
felvcs  entirely  with  coarfe  blsnkets  to  defend  them 
from  the  gnati  which  are  intolerable.  The  Laplanders 
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Ijflwid.  are  not  ooly  well  difporrd,  but  naturally  irif^rnioua. 

' ■ They  ira^c  alUheir  own  furniture,  thrirh<Ut«,  Hedgra. 
bows  and  arrows.  They  form  neat  boxes  of  thin  birch 
boards,  aod  inlay  them  with  the  horn  of  the  rein-deer. 
The  Swedes  arc  very  food  of  the  Lapland  baOteta  made 
of  the  roots  of  trees,  Hit  in  long  thin  nieces,  and 
twilled  together  fo  nicely  that  they  will  tKild  water. 
Among  the  manufadlures  of  this  country  we  Itkewife 
jumber  curious  hom*fpoont,  and  mooMs  in  which  they 
call  the  trinkets  of  tin  which  adorn  their  girdles.  Over 
and  above  tbefe  domcllic  occupations,  the  men  within 
doors  perform  the  office  of  cooks  in  drclling  viduals 
for  the  family.  The  women  adl  as  taylors  and  cm* 
broiderert ; they  make  dothca,  Ihocs,  and  boots,  and 
harnefs  for  the  rein  deer:  they  fpin  thread  of  fur,  and 
knit  it  into  caps  and  gloves  that  are  very  fuft  and 
warm.  They  draw  tin  into  wire  through  a horn  ; and 
witli  this  they  cover  the  thread  which  iliey  ufe  io  em* 
hruiOering  the  hgurcs  of  bcalls,  fluwera,  trees,  and 
ilars  upon  their  caps  and  girdles. 

The  Laplanders  make  ftirprifing  excurfions  open 
the  fnow  in  their  hunting  expeditions.  They  pro- 
vide themfclves  each  with  a pair  of  Ikates,  or  fnow- 
ffaocSt  which  are  no  •thcr  than  fir^boerds  covered  with 
the  rough  (kin  of  the  rein*decr,  turned  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  the  hair  rifes  againtl  the  fnow,  otherwife 
they  would  be  too  flippery.  Ose  of  thefe  fhoes  is 
ufually  as  long  as  the  perfon  who  wears  it ; the  other 
is  abntu  a foot  (bnrter.  The  feet  (hind  in  the  middle, 
and  to  them  the  (hoes  are  fallenctl  by  thongs  or  withes. 
The  Laplander  thus  equipped  wields  a long  pole  in 
his  handy  near  the  end  of  which  there  ii  a round  bad 
of  wood  to  prevent  its  piercing  too  deep  in  the  fnow  { 
and  with  this  he  (lops  himfclf  occafionally.  By  means 
of  thefe  accouireroenis  be  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  60 
miles  ■•clay  witliuut  being  fatigued;  afeending  deep 
mountatas,  and  Hiding  down  again  with  amazing 
fwifincfs. 

The  Laplander  not  only  travels  S'foot,  but  ii  pro* 
vided  with  a carriage  drawn  by  the  rein-deer,  in  which 
be  journeys  with  ftjU  grea'er  rapidity.  The  fledge, 
called  fuiJtat  <s  made  in  the  form  of  a fmall  boat,  with 
a convex  bottom,  that  it  may  fltde  the  more  caflly 
over  the  fnow  : the  prow  is  (harp  and  pointed  ; but  the 
fledge  is  Hat  behind.  The  traveller  is  fwathed  in  this 
carriage  Uke  an  infant  in  a cradle,  with  a flick  in  hts 
band  to  fleer  the  vcfTel,  and  difengage  it  from  pieces 
of  rock  or  (lumps  of  trees  that  may  chance  to  encoun- 
ter it  to  the  route.  He  moft  alfo  balance  the  (ledge 
with  bis  body,  otherwife  he  will  be  in  danger  of  be- 
Hig  overturned.  The  traces,  by  which  this  carriage  is 
fUlcQcd  to  the  rein-deer,  are  fixed  to  a collar  a^ul 
the  animars  neck,  and  mo  down  over  the  bread  be- 
tween the  fore  and  hind  legs,  to  be  cooneded  with  the 
prow  of  the  fledge  i the  reins,  managed  by  the  travel- 
ler, are  tied  to  the  horns;  aod  the  trappings  are  fur* 
ni(bed  with  Uctle  bells,  the  found  of  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  animal.  With  this  draught  at  his  tail,  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  rein  deer  will  fiy  like  lightning 
over  hiU  and  dale  at  the  rate  of  zoo  miles  a-day.  But 
this  reprefentation  is  greatly  exaggerated.  According 
to  the  bed  accounts,  the  common  pace  of  the  reio-deer 
is  only  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour)  though, 
if  be  be  prelFed,  be  will  travel  10  or  1 2 Swedilh  miles 
(70  or  8^  Engliih  miles}  in  a day ; bat  by  fuch  hard 


driving  ii  generafly  deilroyed.  It,  however,  fre-  LaflmJ. 
quently  happens,  that  he  will  perfcvere  in  his  joar* 
nry<50  miles  without  intermiffion,  and  without  taking 
any  refrelhmcot,  except  occaliohany  moiftening  hia 
mouth  with  the  fnow.  Before  be  feta  out,  the  Lap- 
lander whifpers  in  his  ear  the  way  he  is  to  follow,  and 
the  place  at  which  he  is  to  hair,  firmly  pcrfaadrd  that 
the  bead  undertlands  his  meaning:  but,  in  fpite  of 
this  intimation,  he  frequentiy  flops  (hort  long  beforv 
be  has  reached  the  jouniey's  end  { and  (bmetimes  he 
overlhoou  the  mark  by  feverai  leagues.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  the  Laplanders  mark  the  mod  frequent- 
ed roads,  by  drewing  them  with  fir-bonghs;  and  in- 
deed thefe  roads  are  no  other  than  pathways  made 
through  the  fnow  by  the  rein-deer  and  the  pulklias: 
their  being  frequently  covered  with  new  fnow,  and 
alternately  beaten  by  the  carriage,  confolidatrs  them 
into  a kind  of  caufeway ; which  is  the  harder  if  the 
furface  has  tclt  a partial  thaw,  and  been  crufled  by  a 
fiibfequent  frod.  It  requirea  great  caution  to  follow 
thefe  trads;  for  if  the  caniage  deviates  to  the  right 
or  left,  the  traveller  is  plunged  into  an  abyfs  of  foow. 

In  lefs  frequented  parts,  where  there  is  no  rt»c)i  beaien 
road,  the  Laplander  dire^s  his  courfe  by  certain  marks 
which  he  has  made  on  the  trees. 

‘I  be  chief  occupation  of  the  Laplsoders  is  hunting, 
and  this  exercife  tliey  perfarm  in  various  ways.  In 
fummer  they  hunt  the  wild  beatts  with  fmaD  dogs, 
trained  to  the  diverflon.  In  winter  they  purfue  them 
by  their  tracks  upon  the  fnow,  fkatiog  with  fo  great  ve- 
locity, that  they  very  often  run  down  the  prey.  They 
catch  ermines  in  traps,  and  fometimes  with  dirgs. 

Tlscy  kill  fquirrcls,  mortens,  and  fables,  with  blunt 
darts,  tu  avoid  wounding  the  (kin.  Foxes  and  bea- 
vers are  (lain  with  (harp-pointed  darts  and  arrows ; in 
fhooting  which,  they  are  accounted  the  bed  marktmea 
in  the  world.  The  larger  beafts,  fuch  as  bears,  wolves, 
elks,  and  wild  reto-derr,  they  either  kill  with  fire- 
arms purchafed  in  Sweden  or  Nomray,  or  take  ia 
fnares  and  pits  dug  in  the  forefls.  Their  particular 
laws  relatipg  to  the  cbace  are  obferved  with  great 
punclualiiy.  The  beall  becomes  the  property  of  the 
man  in  whofe  fnare  or  pit  he  It  caught ; and  he  who 
diicovers  a bear's  deo  has  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
hunting  him  to  death.  The  conquell  of  a bear  is  the 
moil  honourable  aicbievement  that  a Laplander  can 
perform  •,  and  the  Aefli  of  this  animat  they  account  the 
greatefl  delicacy  on  earth.  The  bear  ia  alsvays  dif- 
patched  with  a fufit,  fometimes  laid  as  a fnare,  ready 
cocked  and  primed;  but  more  frequently  in  the  hunda- 
of  the  hunter,  who  runs  the  moft  imminent  ri(k  of  hia 
life  fhould  he  miCi  hia  aim  of  svouading  the  bead 
mortally.  The  death  of  a bear  ta  celebrated  by  the 
Laplanders  as  a fignal  victory.  The  carcafe  is  drawn 
to  the  cabin  or  hut  of  the  vi^or  by  a rein- deer,  which 
is  kept  f acred  from  any  other  work  for  a whole  year 
after  this  fervice.  The  bear  is  furrounded  by  a gresn 
number  of  men,  women,  aod  children,  reciting  a par- 
ticular hymn  or  fong  of  triumph,  in  which  they  thank 
the  vanquithed  enemy  for  having  allowed  htmicif  tu  be 
overcome  without  doing  aoy  mifehief  to  his  conque- 
ror, and  welcome  his  arrival : then  they  make  an  apo- 
flruphe  to  heaver^  expreffiog  their  ackaowledgmeot  to 
OoD,  that  he  has  created  beafts  for  the  ufe  of  men, 
aod  codued  maokiod  with  Arcogth  and  couxage  to  over- 
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X«plaft4  eomt  ini)  ttttck  tb*  (ierceft  of  tb<  brate  creatloii.  The 
hero  II  faluted  bjr  the  womca,  who  fpit  chewed  elder* 
barb  in  his  face.  He  is  fesHed  three  days  foccentirc* 
ly,  and  bis  cap  is  decorated  with  an  additional  figure 
wrought  tfi  tin-wire. 

The  roanoer  in  which  the  fouog  LapUnder  choofes 
a wife  is  equally  remarkable  and  ludicrous.  When  he 
has  pitched  upon  a femalci  be  employs  fome  fiieoda  as 
mediators  with  the  father  { and  thefe  being  prorided 
with  fome  bottles  of  brandyt  the  fuitor  accompanies 
them  to  the  hut  of  his  future  fstker.in-law,  who  in* 
files  the  mediators  to  cater ; but  the  lover  is  left  with* 
out  until  the  liquor  be  drink,  and  the  prop^al  dif* 
cuHed;  then  be  is  called  iot  and  entertained  with  fuch 
iare  as  the  hut  affords  ; yet  without  feeing  hii  mUlrels, 
who  retires  and  goes  out  on  this  occafion.  Having 
obtained  leave  of  her  parents  to  make  his  addreffes  in 
perfuOt  be  puts  on  his  bell  apparcli  and  is  admitted  to 
the  lady»  whom  he  falutes  with  a kifs:  then  be  pre* 
fents  her  with  the  tongue  of  a rein-deer,  a piece  of 
beaver's  fUlh,  or  fome  other  fort  uf  provifion.  She  de* 
clir.es  the  offer,  which  u made  in  prcfcnce  of  her  fi* 
fleis  and  relational  but  makes  a figual  to  the  lover  to 
follow  her  into  the  fields,  where  ihe  accepts  the  pre* 
fents.  Thus  encounged,  he  begs  her  permifEon  to 
flecp  with  her  in  the  hut:  if  Ibe  coofents,  there  is  no 
further  difficulty ; if  Ihe  diCipprovcs  of  the  prouofal, 
fhc  drops  her  prefents  on  the  ground.  Whrn  the  lo* 
fcrs  are  agreed,  the  yo*ith  is  permitted  to  vilit  Ills  in* 
amnrata  as  often  as  he  Ihali  ibtnk  proper:  but  every 
time  he  comes,  he  muff  purchafe  this  pleafure  with  a 
freih  bottle  of  brandy  { a prrquifite  fo  agreeable  to  the 
father,  that  he  oftcu  poilponcs  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  for  two  or  lliree  years.  At  length  the  cere* 
iDouy  if  performed  at  church  by  the  prieff  of  the  pa* 
riih.  Even  after  this  event,  the  bufband  is  oblige  I to 
ierve  bis  faiher*to  Uw  a whole  year;  at  the  eapiratlon 
of  which  be  retires  lo  hli  own  liabitation  with  bis  wife, 
and  her  patrimony  of  rein*decr,  and  receives  prefects 
from  all  bis  friends  and  relations.  From  this  period  he 
fequelters  hii  wife  from  the  company  of  all  ffrangera, 
cfpecially  of  the  male  fex,  and  watches  over  her  coa* 
dud  with  the  moff  jealous  vigilance. 

Many  Eapland  women  are  barren,  and  none  of  them 
are  very  fruitful.  A wotnnn.  imreediately  after  dell* 
very,  fwallows  a draught  of  wbale-fat : the  child  is 
walhetl  with  fnow  or  cold  arater,  and  wrapped  op  in 
a hare-lkio-  The  mother  is  feldom  above  five  days  In 
the  draw,  and  in  fourteen  is  generally  quite  recovered : 
then  (be  carries  the  child  to  church  to  be  baptixed. 
Before  (he  can  reach  the  refideoce  of  the  prieff,  (he  is 
often  obliged  to  traverfe  large  foreffs,  rooonuuis,  lakes, 
and  wide-extended  wades  uf  fnow.  The  infant  ia  fa- 
ffeued  in  a hollowed  piece  of  wood,  ffretcheo  naked 
OQ  a bed  of  fine  mo£i,  covered  with  the  foft  (kin  of  a 
young  rein  deer,  and  fitiog  by  two  ffraps  to  the  back 
of  the  mother,  who  always  fucklcs  her  own  child.  At 
bocoe  this  little  cradle  is  hung  to  the  roof  of  the  but, 
and  the  child  lulled  sfieep  by  fwinging  it  from  one  fide 
to  the  other.  The  boys  from  their  iafancy  pradtife 
the  bow  I and  are  not  allowed  to  break  their  faff 
until  they  have  bit  the  mark.  The  female  cbildrca 
are  as  early  inluatcd  in  the  bufiaefs  pecnliar  to  tbeir 
fex. 

'ilMfe  people*  though  for  the  soft  part  vigorous 


and  healthy,  are  aot  altogether  exempted  from  dif* 
temper.  They  arc  fubject  to  fore  eyes,  and  even  to  ’ • 

blindnefi,  from  the  frookc  of  their  huts,  and  the  fire 
to  which  they  are  almoff  contiouaUy  expofed.  Some 
wafte  away  in  confumptions  | others  are  alH:<Eled  with 
rheumatic  pains  and  the  feurvy ; and  a few  are  (ub* 
jed  to  vertigo  and  apoplexy.  Far  the  cure  of  all  their 
internal  diforders,  they  ufe  no  other  medicine  than  the 
decodion  of  a certain  fpreies  of  moft;  and  when  this 
cannot  be  procured,  they  boil  the  (lalk  of  angelica  in 
the  milk  of  the  reio*deer.  In  order  to  remove  a fixed 
pain,  they  apply  a large  mufhroom,  burning  hot,  to 
the  part  sdTcdcd  s and  this  produces  s bllffer,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  driw  off  the  peccant  humour.  Pu  their 
wounds  they  apply  nothing  but  the  turpentine  that 
drops  from  the  fir-tree.  When  they  arc  f.’off  bitten, 
(though  according  to  the  above  extrad  from  Lin* 
oxus  this  feldom  or  never  happens),  we  are  told  that 
they  thruff  a red  hot  iron  into  a cheefe  made  of  rein- 
deer's milk,  and  with  the  fat  that  drops  from  it  anoint 
the  frozen  member,  which  generally  recovers.  Wliea 
a Laplander  is  fuppofed  to  be  on  his  death-bed,  his 
friends  exhort  him  to  die  in  the  faith  of  Chriff,  and 
bear  his  fufferings  with.rcfignation,  by  remembering 
the  paiBon  of  our  Saviour.  They  are  not,  however, 
very  ready  to  attend  him  in  his  lail  moments;  and  as 
fooQ  as  he  expires,  quit  the  place  wit-h  precipitation, 
spprehendiog  fome  injury'  from  bis  fpirit  or  ghuQ, 
which  they  believe  remains  with  the  cofpfe,  snd  takes 
all  opporiuoiiies  of  doing  mifehief  to  tlic  living.  The 
deccafed  is  wrapped  up  in  woollen  or  linen,  accord* 
ing  to  his  circumiUnces,  and  depofiicd  in  a cof&n  by 
a peifoa  feleded  for  thatpurpole:  but  this  cffice  he 
will  not  pertorm,  unkfr  he  ii  firlt  fecured  from  the  ill 
ofilces  of  the  manes,  by  a confecrated  brafs  ring  fixed 
on  bis  left  arm.  The  Cbriilian  rdigion  in  this  coon* 
try  has  not  yet  difpdled  all  the  rites  of  heathenilh  fu* 
perffiiion : together  with  the  body  they  put  into  the 
coffin  an  ux.  a Hint,  and  (Icel,  a fiatk  of  brandy,  fome 
dried  fi(h  and  venifon.  With  tlic  ax  the  deccafed  is 
fuppofed  to  hew  down  the  bulhes  or  boughs  that  may 
ubffiucl  his  paiTage  in  the  other  world:  the  ileel  and 
flint  are  defigned  for  ffriktng  a light,  (hould  he  find 
bimfelf  in  tlic  dark  at  tlie  day  of  judgment ; and  ox 
the  provubn  they  think  he  may  fubiiff  during  bia 
journey. 

The  Mulcovite  Laplanders  obferve  other  ceremonies, 
that  bear  an  affinity  to  the  luperffitions  of  the  Greek 
church.  They  not  only  fupply  the  defunfl  with  money, 
but  likewife  provide  him  with  money  for  the  porter  of 
paradife,  and  a certificate  lignA  by  the  prieff,  sod  di* 
refled  lo  St  Peter,  fpecifying,  that  the  bearer  had  li* 
ved  like  a good  Chriffiaii,  and  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  bcavro*  Ac  the  head  of  the  coffin  they  place  a 
little  image  of  St  Nicholas,  who  is  greatly  reverenced 
in  all  parts  of  Mufeovy  as  a friend  to  the  dead.  Be- 
fore the  interment,  the  friends  of  the  deccafed  kindle 
afire  of  fir- boughs  near  tlie  cuffia,  and  exprefs  their 
forrow  in  tears  smd  Ismeniations.  I'hey  u'alk  in  pro* 
ceffioci  fcvenil  times  round  the  body,  demauding,  in 
a whining  tone,  the  reafoo  of  bis  leaviug  them  on 
earth.  They  afle  whether  he  was  out  of  humour 
with  bis  wife  ; whether  be  was  in  want  of  meat, 
drink,  clothing,  or  other  neceffaries ; and  whether 
he  bad  not  fuecceded  iu  hunting  and  fifbing  i Thefe, 
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Lapitnd.  and  other  fcch  laterro^tion^  to  which  the  defuo^ 

' - T ' maket  oo  reply,  are  lotermtngled  with  groans  and 

hideout  howling!  { and,  between  whilei,  the  prieft 
fpriakles  the  corpfe  and  the  moumera  alternately  with 
holy  water.  Finally,  the  body  la  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  Interment  on  a fledge  drawn  by  a rein-deer ; 
and  thia,  together  with  the  cloatha  of  the  decaafed, 
are  left  aa  the  prieft*a  perquiflie.  Three  daya  after 

the  burial,  the  kinfmen  and  frienda  of  the  defunA  are 

invited  to  an  entcrt&inment,  where  they  eat  the  flefh 
of  the  rein-deer  which  conveyed  the  corpfe  to  the  bu« 
ryiog-ground.  Thia  being  a facriflee  to  the  manei, 
the  bonei  are  coUeded  into  a bafket  and  interred. 


Lapland  costtlos  about  eight  churchea,  which  in  fome 

parta  lie  at  fo  great  a diftance  from  each  other,  that  a 

native  ia  frequently  obliged  to  travel  three  daya  in  or-  •_  ^ ' 

dcr  to  attend  divine  fervice.  Tbt  Laplandcra,  before 

their  converfion  to  Chridianity,  which  was  not  (ill 

lately  introduced  amongft  thcRi,  poflefled  no  books  or 

manufcripts,  though  they  knew  many  traditional  hi* 

{lories  and  fonga  of  ancient  heroes  and  princes  who 
once  reigned  over  them  ; but  involved  in  great  uncer* 
tainty,  and  mixed  with  the  mod  fabulous  accounta. 

They  have  now  a tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  io 
their  language ; and  many  of  the  natives  are  able  to 
read  and  write. 


Two  thirds  of  the  effeAs  of  the  dcceafed  are  inherited 
by  his  brothers,  and  the  remainder  divided  among 
hi!  fidera  s but  the  lands,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  held 
in  coparceny  by  all  the  children  of  both  fexes,  ac* 
cording  to  the  diivifion  made  by  Chailcs  IX.  of  Swe* 
den,  when  he  ailigned  a certain  traA  of  Und  to  each 
family. 

The  commerce  of  the  Laplanders  is  more  conGder* 
able  than  one  would  expe^  in  a defart  country  inha- 
bited by  a ravage  ignorant  people.  They  export 
great  quantities  of  hlh  to  the  northern  parts  of  Both- 
nia and  White  Ruilla.  They  Ukewife  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Mufeo- 
vy,  and  Finland,  by  felling  rein-deer,  fine  furs,  baf- 
kets  and  toys  of  their  own  manufadure,  dried  pikes, 
and  cheefe  made  of  the  rein-deer*i  milk.  In  return 
for  thefe  commodities  they  receive  rlxdoIUrs,  woollen 
cloaths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles, 
koivei,  fpirituou!  liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  neccila- 
riel.  The  Laplanders  march  in  caravans  to  the  fain 
in  Finland  and  Norway : thefe  are  compofed  of  a 
long  ftring  of  to  or  40  rein-deer  and  pulkhas  tied  to 
one  another,  the  foremoft  being  led  by  a Laplander 
a foot.  When  they  have  cbofen  a fpot  for  an  encamp- 
meat,  they  form  a large  circle  of  their  rein-deer  and 
pulkhas  ready  yoked  { and  the  animals  lying  down 
quietly  on  the  fnow,  are  fed  with  mofs  by  their  ma* 
fters.  The  people  kindle  great  fires,  aioand  which, 
men,  women,  and  children  fit,  and  fup  on  dried  fifh  : 
but  the  more  voluptuous  fpread  out  bear-ikioi  un- 
der their  tents,  where  they  lie  at  their  cafe  and  {moke 
tobacco. 

The  revenue  arifin^  from  this  country  is  of  no  great 
confequence  : it  is  paid  partly  in  rix-doilars,  but  ^ef- 
ly  io  furs  ^ nay,  fome  that  can  procure  neither,  pay 
the  tribute  in  dried  pikes.  The  produce  of  the  mines 
forms  likewife  a confiderable  article.  Fifty  fquirrel- 
flcioi,  or  one  foa-flcin,Svith  a pair  of  Lapland  Ihoet, 
are  valued  at  one  rixdolUr.  Part  of  the  taxes  is  allot- 
ted for  the  maintenance  of  the  Lapland  clergy.— The 
frightful  afpcA  of  thia  country  haa  been  deemed  a 
more  effectual  defence  than  artificial  bulwark!  and  gar- 
ritbna,  of  which  here  are  none ; or  than  the  arms  and 
courage  of  the  natives,  who  are  neither  warlike  in 
ithemfeivcs,  nor  io  the  leaft  tinAured  with  difdplioe. 

The  Laplanders  call  themfelves  Salmr-Samf,  and  Sa~ 
mtn-jlimaijci.  Their  country  they  denominate  Saiiu- 
Laitila,  or  Same-iuJnam ; the  Swedes  {lylc  it  Lapiand 
or  Laptmark«%^  and  the  inhabitants  Lap^r,  The  na- 
tives of  thofe  diflrifls  under  the  dominion  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  are  Lutherans;  while  many  of  thofe 
who  are  fubjcA  to  Ruflla  are  iUU  Pagana.  Swcdilh 


LAPLYSIA,  or  Ssa  hasb;  a genus  of  marine 
infcAs  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  TbeCCJJUlL 
body  is  covered  with  membranes  refitted.  It  hath  a 
(hield-like  membrane  on  the  back,  a lateral  pore  on 
the  right  fide,  the  anus  on  the  extremity  of  the  back, 
with  Tour  feelers  rcicmblitig  ears.  The  figure  repre- 
fents  the  depilans  minor,  which  grows  to  two  inches 
and  a half  in  length,  and  to  more  than  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter : its  body  approaches  to  an  oval  figure,  and  it 
foft,  pundated,  of  a kind  of  gelatinous  fubftance,  and 
of  a pale  lead  colour  ; from  the  larger  extremity  there 
arife  four  oblong  and  thick  protuberances:  thefe  are 
the  tentacula;  two  of  them  (bind  nearly  erc£l,  two  are 
thrown  backward.  It  is  not  uncommon  about  our 
fliores,  cfpccially  off  Angle{e«-  It  caules,  by  its  poi- 
fonout  juice,  the  hair  to  fall  off  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
touoh  it ; and  is  fo  extremely  fetid  as  to  create  fick- 
nefs  at  ilomach.-— The  major,  or  greater  fea-hate,  grows 
to  the  length  of  eight  irtches. 

LAPSANA,  NiFPLswoaT:  A genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  cqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clala 
of  pUnia ; and  in  the  natural  ntethod  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compifo*,  The  receptacle  ia  naked; 
the  <^yx  caliculated,  with  all  the  inferior  (cales  cana- 
liculate or  finely  channelled.  There  are  fonr  fpeciet, 
which  grow  commonly  as  weeds  by  the  fidesof  ditches. 

The  young  leaves  of  the  common  kind,  called  dui-ertf- 
ftst  have  the  tafle  of  radilhes,  and  are  eaten  raw  at  Con- 
ftantinople  as  a falad.  In  fome  parts  of  England  the 
common  people  boil  them  as  greens,  but  they  have  a 
bitter  and  diUgrecable  tafle. 

LAPSE,  in  ecclefiaffical  law,  a flip  or  omtf&on  of 
a patron  to  prefent  a clerk  to  a beaefiee  within  fix 
months  of  its  being  void  : in  which  cafe,  the  benefice 
is  (aid  to  be  in  or  lapfeJt  and  the  right  of  pre- 
fentation  devolved  to  the  ordinary. 

And  if  the  ordinary  neglefl  to  prelent  during  the 
fame  time,  the  right  of  prefcDUtion  accrues  to  the 
metropolitan,  and  to  the  king  by  neglefl  of  the  me- 
tropolitan. This  right  of  lapfe  wu  firft  effablilbed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when  the  bifliops  firft  began  to 
exercile  uoiverially  the  right  of  inftitution  to  churches: 
and  therefore  whra  there  is  00  right  of  inAitution, 
there  is  no  right  of  lapie ; fo  that  no  donative  can 
lapfe  to  the  ordinary,  nolels  it  hath  been  augmented 
by  the  king*i  bounty ; but  no  right  of  lapfe  can  ac- 
crue, when  the  original  prefentation  is  in  the  crown. 

In  cafe  the  benefice  becomes  void  by  death,  or  cdBon 
through  plurality  of  benefices,  there  the  patron  is 
bound  to  take  notice  of  the  vacancy  at  bis  owa  peril ; 
but  in  cafe  of  a vacancy  by  refignaion  or  canonical 
deprivation,  or  if  a clerk  prcleotcd  be  refuled  for  in- 
6 fufi. 
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Ltpwbif  fuffici^ncf)  tbefe  beiog  matten  of  whic!i  the  biOtop 
alone  it  preruraed  to  ^ cognizant,  here  the  law  re- 
quiret  him  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  patron,  other- 
* wife  he  can  take  no  advantage  by  way  of  lapfe  j nei- 
ther (Hall  any  lapfe  accrue  thereby  to  the  metropolitan 
or  the  king.  If  the  bi(hop  refufe  or  negleft  to  exa- 
mine  and  admit  the  patron’s  clerk,  without  good  rea- 
fon  afligned  or  notice  given,  he  (hall  have  no  title  to 
prefem  by  lapfe:  and  if  the  ri^ht  of  prefentation  be 
litigious  or  conteiled,  and  an  aAion  be  brought  againft 
the  biihop  to  try  the  title,  no  lapfe  (hall  occur  till  the 
queftion  of  right  be  decided.  If  the  bi(hop  be  both 
patron  and  ordinary,  he  (hall  not  have  a double  time 
aJlowed  him  to  collate  in : and  if  the  bi(hop  doth  not 
enUate  hia  own  clerk  immediately  to  the  living,  and 
the  patron  prefenta,  though  after  the  Gx  months  are 
lapfcd,  yet  the  prefentation  is  good,  and  the  bifhop  is 
bound  to  inilitute  the  patron’s  clerk.  If  the  bifhop 
fuffer  the  prefentation  to  lapfe  to  the  metropolitan,  the 
patron  alfo  has  the  fame  advantage  if  he  prefents  be> 
fore  the  arcbbi(hop  hu  GUed  up  the  benefice:  yet  the 
ordinary  cannot,  alter  lapfe  to  the  metropolitan,  col- 
late bis  own  clerk  to  the  prejudice  of  the  archbilhop. 
But  If  the  prefentation  lapfes  to  the  king,  the  patron 
(hall  never  recover  hia  right  tiU  the  king  has  fatisfied 
hia  turn  by  prefeotation  ; for  nuUvm  trmpus  occurrU 
rej. 

J^APWING,  in  ornithology.  SeeTaiNca. 

LAQUEARIUS,  a kind  of  athlcta  among  the  an- 
cienta,  ^o  in  one  band  held  a i.  e.  a fort  of 

fnare,  wherewith  to  embafTafs  and  entangle  his  anta- 
gonift,  and  in  the  other  a poignard  to  (lab  him. 

LAQUEUS,  in  forgery,  a kind  of  ligature  fo  con- 
trived, tEat,  when  (Iretched  by  any  weight  Or  the  like, 
it'drawa  up  clofe.  lu  ufe  is  to  extend  broken  or  dif- 
joiDiod  bonca,  to  keep  them  in  theii  places  while  they 
are  (et,  and  to  hind  the  parts  clofe  together. 

LARARIUM,  was  a chapel  which  the  Romans 
frequently  had  in  their  houfes  for  the  boufehold  gods, 
called  Uret.  Spanian  fays,  that  Alexander  the  fon  of 
Mammeua  kept  in  his  lararium  the  figure  of  our  Sa- 
viour, together  with  hie  other  idols. 

LAR-BOARD,  among  feamen,  the  left-hand  fide 
of  the  (hip  when  you  ftand  with  your  face  towards  the 
head. 

LARCENY,  or  Theft,  bycontradion  for  latro- 
cioy,  latnciMitmt  is  diftin^Kh^  by  the  law  into  two 
forts:  the  one  called  larceny^  or  plain  theft,  un- 
accompanied with  anv  ether  atrocious  circumllaoce  ; 
and  mixtd  ox  compomna  Urermy^  which  alfo  includes  In 
it  the  aggravation  of  a taking  from  one’s  houfe  or 
perfon. 

I.  SimpU  larceny,  when  it  is  the  ftealing  of  goods 
above  the  value  of  twelvepence,  it  called  grand  hr- 
upj ; when  of  goods  to  that  value,  or  under,  is  pe- 
tit hreaty:  offences,  which  are  confiderably  difim- 
guilhed  to  their  punilhmeot,  but  not  olherwifc.  See 
Thift. 

II.  Mhtdt  or  compound  larceny t is  fuch  as  has  all 
the  properties  of  the  former,  (fee  Theft);  but  is 
accompanied  with  either  one  or  both  of  the  aggra- 
vations of  a taking  ^om  one’s  houfe  or  perfon, 
therefore  of  larceny  from  the  haufei  and  then  of  Ur- 
ceay  from  the  perfon* 

t«  Larceny  from  the  hoe^ef  thoagb  it  might  fieem 


to  have  a higher  degree  of  guilt  than  Gmple  larceny,  Larcenr- 
yet  is  not  at  all  difiioguilhed  from  the  other  at  com-  » " ^ 
moo  law : unlefs  where  it  is  accomptnled  with  the 
circumilance  of  breaking  the  houfe  by  night ; and  ' 
then  it  falls  under  another  defeription,  viz.  that  of 
burglaij,  (fee  Buecuaxy).  But  now  by  feveral  afls 
of  parliament  (the  hiftory  of  which  is  very  ingenlouf- 
ly  deduced  by  a learned  modern  writer  f , who  hath  f Btrot 
(hown  them  to  have  gradually  arifen  from  our  im-S75- 
provemenu  in  trade  and  opulence),  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy  is  taken  from  larcenies  committed  in  an  houfe  in 
UmoR  every  infiince  : except  that  larceny  of  the  (lock 
or  utcnlils  of  the  plate  glafs  company  from  aoy  of  their 
houfes,  dec.  is  made  ooly  fiogle  felony,  and  liable  to 
tranfportatkm  for  feveo  years.  The  multiplicity  of  the 
general  adls  is  apt  to  create  fome  confufion  ; but  up- 
on comparing  them  diligently,  we  may  coHcdl,  that  the 
benefit  of  cleigy  is  denied  upon  the  following  domellic 
of  larceny  j vi*.  firft,  in  larcenies 
the  value  of  ixvelvepeneet  committed,  I.  In  a church 
or  chapel,  with  or  without  violeoce,  or  breaking  the 
fame : a.  In  a booth  or  tent  in  a market  or  fair,  in 
the  day- time  or  in  the  night,  by  violence  or  breaking 
the  fame,  the  owner  or  fome  of  his  family  being 
therein:  5.  By  robbing  a dwelling- houfe  in  the  day- 
time (which  robbing  implies  a breaking),  aoy  perfon 
being  therein : 4.  In  a dwelling-houfe  by  day  or  by 
night,  without  breaking  the  fame,  any  perfon  being 
therein  and  put  in  fear;  which  amounts  in  law  to  a rob- 
bery : and  in  both  thefe  UR  cafes  the  acceffory  before 
the  lad  is  alfo  excluded  from  hti  clergy.  Secondly,  in 
Urccnics  to  the  value  of  five JbUTmgtt  committed,  r.  By 
breaking  any  dwetliag-boufe,  or  any  out  houfe,  (hop, 
or  warehoufe  thereunto  belonging,  in  the  day-time,  al- 
though no  perfon  be  therein  ; which  alfo  now  extends 
to  aiders,  abettors,  and  accelTor.’es  before  the  fad : 

2.  By  privately  Realing  goods,  wares,  or  merchandife 
in  any  (hop,  warehoufe,  coach'houfe,  or  Rable,  by 
day  or  by  mght ; though  the  fame  be  not  broken  o- 
pen,  and  thougl\  no  perfon  be  therein : which  likewife 
extends  to  fuch  as  afllft,  hire,  or  comnund  the  offence 
to  be  committed.  LaRIy,  in  Urccnics  to  the  value  of 
forty JhilBngt  in  a dwelling. houfe,  or  its  out  houfes,  al- 
though the  fame  be  not  broken,  and  whether  any  per- 
fon  be  therein  or  not ; unlefs  committed  agalnR  their 
maRersby  apprentices  under  the  age  of  15.  l*hU  alfu 
eatendi  to  thofe  who  aid  or  afllR  in  the  commifilon  of 
aoy  fuch  offence. 

2.  Larceny  from  the  perfont  is  either  by  privately 
ftealing.  or  by  open  and  violent  affault,  which  is  ufu- 
ally  called  ro^ry. 

The  offence  of  privately  ftealing  from  a man’s  per- 
fan,  as  by  picking  bis  pocket  or  the  like,  privily,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  was  debarred  of  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy fo  early  as  by  the  ftatute  8 Eliz.  c.  4.  But  ihea 
it  muA  be  fuch  a Urceny  as  (lands  in  need  of  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  viz.  of  above  the  value  of  1 2 d. ; elfc 
the  offender  (hall  not  have  judgment  of  death.  For 
the  ftatute  creates  no  new  offence ; but  only  lakes  a- 
way  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which  was  a matter  of  grace* 
and  leaves  the  thief  to  the  reguUr  judgment  of  the  an- 
cient law.  This  fevcriiy  (for  a moft  fevere  law  it  cer- 
tainly is)  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  cafe  with  which 
fuch  offences  are  committed,  the  difficulty  of  guarding 
againR  them*  and  the  boldocfs  with  which  they  were 
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pradiTed  (ev«n  in  (he  quecn*i  cottrt  and  pretence)  at 
the  time  when  thii  iUtutc  wa«  made  : bcftdc*  that  thia 
. la  an  infringement  of  property  in  the  manual  occupa- 
tion or  corporal  poiTefSon  of  the  owner,  which  waa  an 
offence  even  in  a (late  of  nature.  And  therefore  the 
farmlarvf  or  cutporfe?',  were  more  feverrly  punifhed 
than  common  tbierei  by  the  Homan  and  Athenian 
Lawa. 

Aa  to  open  and  violent  larceny  from  the  peHon 
Ronata  V. 
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L.AR,  a town  of  Perfia,  ia  the  province  of  Fara, 
with  a caftle.  It  carries  on  a great  trade  in  filk;  and 
ita  territory  abounds  to  oranges,  lemons,  and  very 
lar^  tamarinds.  E.  Long-  54.  15.  N.  Lat.  27.  50. 

LARACHA,  an  ancient  and  (Irong  town  of  Afri- 
ca, in  (he  kingdom  of  Fez  It  ia  feat^  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  of  the  lame  name,  with  a good  harbour.  It 
waa  once  in  (he  poifenion  of  the  Spaniards  ; but  the 
Moors  took  it  from  them.  W.  Long.  5.  55.  K Lat. 
35-  o- 

LARDKER  (Nalhnrtiel),  an  eminent  Engliih  dtf- 
fetuing  divine,  was  borH  at  HawkituHf  m Kent,  June 
6.  16K4.  After  a grammaticfil  education,  to  which 
great  aucnlion  mud  have  been  given,  and  in  which  a 
no  lefs  rapid  progrefs  muft  have  been  made,  he  waa 
feat  firrt  to  a difTenling  academy  in  London,  which 
was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Jofhua  OklBeld ; 
and  thence,  in  his  i6lh  year,  to  profreute  his  iltidiea 
at  Utrecht  under  the  celebrated  pTofcfl‘->-$  D’Urica, 
Grzviua,  and  Burman.  Here  he  remaui«*d  lomewhat 
more  than  three  years,  and  then  removed  for  a (hort 
fpacc  to  Leyden.  In  1703  he  returned  li>  England, 
continuing  at  hU  father's  houfe  to  employ  himftlf  by 
clcfe  and  diligent  preparation  for  (he  laotcd  pr  fefiion 
which  he  had  in  view.  Qiiilifted  as  he  was,  it  was 
not  till  1709  that  he  preached  his  firft  ferin«>n,  from 
Romansi.  16.— “a  text  (his biographer  remarks)  than 
which  there  could  not  have  been  a mote  proper  one 
for  a man  who  was  drHined  In  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence  to  be  one  of  the  ablcll  advocates  for  the  an- 
themicity  and  truth  of  the  Cliriftian  revelation  that 
ever  txifted.” 

A few  years  after  this,  Lardncr  was  received  into 
Lady  Trehy's  family  as  domeftic  chaplain  and  tutor 
to  her  fon,  and  continued  in  this  comfortable  fituation 
till  her  ladyih'ip’a  death  In  1721.  This  event  threw  lilm 
into  ctrcuroftaiices  of  fomc  perplexity,  having  preach- 
ed to  feveral  congregations  during  4iia  refidcnce  with 
Lady  Treby  without  the  approbation  or  choice  of  any 
one  congregation.  Here  wc  are  told,  “ that  It  reflrdta 
po  honour  00  the  DifTcntcrs,  that  a man  of  foch  merit 
Ihould  fo  long  have  been  ncglc^ed,"  But  it  his  been 
obfrrTcd  upon  ibis,  that  the  pulpit  was  not  the  place 
in  which  Mr  Lardncr  was  calculated  either  to  convey 
improvement  or  acquire  reputation.  Dr  Kippis  af- 
terwards informs  us,  **  that  his  mode  of  elocution 
was  very  unpleafam  ; that  from  hia  early  and  extreme 
dcafntfs  he  could  have  no  fuch  command  of  hia  voice 
ap  to  give  it  a due  modulation  ; and  that  he  greatly 
dropped  his  wordt-.*'  h cannot  then,  as  his  biugra- 
phrr  iddt,  be  matter  of  furprife  that  he  was  not  po- 
pular ; nor,  it  may  be  added,  can  it  be  any  n'flcAion 
on  the  congregations  to  which  he  occafionally  preach- 
ed, that  they  did  not  choofc  for  their  minidcr  a man, 
^bo>  notwilbAairding  hii  great  learning  and  amiable 


vtrtuea,  was  fo  deficient  aa  a public  fpeaker,  that  it  Laidacr. 
was  impoflible  to  hear  him  with  any  pleafurc,  and  ' '* 

fearedy  without  pain. 

*i>ioiigh  Mr  Lardner  bad  no  church  at  which  he 
officiated  aa  minilicr,  he  waa  engaged  with  fome  of 
his  dilTenting  brethren  in  preaching  a Tuefday  eTening 
le^urc  at  the  Old  Jewry.  Acquainted  probably  with 
the  dire^ioo  of  hia  Hudira,  they  appointed  him  to 
fee  preach  on  the  proof  of  the  CrtdibiBty  «f  the  Gefpd  /fi- 
Jtory,  This  he  difeufled,  we  are  told,  in  two  fcrmooi  | 


and  profccutiog  the  fubje^  which  be  had  taken  op  la 
thefe  dtfeourGra,  in  Feb.  1727,  he  publilhcd,  in  two 
Tolumei  odavo,  the  Fuji  Pari  ^ “ The  Credibility 
of  the  Gofpd  HiHory,  or  the  FadU  occAstoHALLr 
mentioned  in  the  New  Tcllament  oonfinned  by  ralTigea 
of  ancient  Authors  who  were  contemporary  with  our 
Saviour  orhia  ApofUea,  nr  lived  near  their  Time.*'  Aa 
Appendix  waa  fubjoiacd,  relating  to  the  time  of  He- 
rts's death. 

Thua  Mr  Lardner  commenced  author,  ainl  began 
hia  literary  career  with  riogular  reputation.  **  U it 
fcarcely  oecefiary  to  fay  (obfervea  Dr  Kippia),  how 
well  this  work  was  received  by  the  learned  wot  Id.  Koc 
only  waa  it  highly  approved  by  the  ProteUant  Diflen- 
ters,  with  whom  the  author  waa  more  immediately 
conaecled,  but  by  the  clergy  in  general  of  the  efia- 
bliihed  church  ; and  its  lepuution  gradually  extended 
into  foreign  countnes.  It  is  indeed  an  invaluable  per- 
formance, and  hath  rendered  the  moll  eflcntial  fervice 
to  the  caufc  of  Chrilliauity.  Whoever  perufea  tbit 
work  (and  to  him  that  does  not  perufe  it,  it  will  be 
to  his  own  lofs)  will  find  it  replete  with  admirable  io- 
flru^fion,  found  learning,  and  juit  and  candid  critt- 
cifm."  Thefe  two,  with  the  fubfequeot  fifteen,  vo- 
lumes r'61avo,  and  the  four  thin  quarto#  iotilkd 
and  Heathen  occupied  him,  with  the  inter- 

ruption arifing  from  fomc  fmaller  produdiiont,  during 
the  fpace  of  ferty-thru years. 

n>  Kippis  gives  us  a particular  account  of  the  time 
when  each  volume  waa  publifhed,  and  of  the  fubje^ 
difcoflVd  ID  each.  'Ine  following  ufeful  informa- 
tion which  the  Dodor  introduces,  in  fpeakiog  of 
the  **  Sup^ement  to  the  Credibility,’*  dciirrvet  wcQ  to 
be  tranfenbed.  **  1 cannot  avoid  ftrongly  recom- 
mending this  work  (lays  he)  to  the  itteniion  of 
all  young  divines.  Indeed,  I think  that  it  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  theological  lludent  before  be  quit# 
the  univerhiy  or  academy  in  which  he  it  educated- 
Tliere  arc  three  other  works  which  will  be  found  of 
eminent  advantage  to  tliofe  who  are  intended  for,  or 
beginning  to  engage  in,  the  Chriftian  miniilry.  Tbelc 
are,  Butler's  Analogy,  Bifiiop  Law’s  Conndersiiona 
on  the  'I'hcory  of  Rtligion,  and  Dr  Taylor’s  Key  to 
Apuft-dical  Writiags,  prefixed  to  his  Paraphrafie  on  the 
Epillle  to  the  Romans.  Without  agreeing  with  every 
circumftaoce  advanced  in  thefe  wmka,  it  may  be  faid 
of  them  with  the  grcaied  truth,  that  they  tend  to  open 
and  enlarge  the  mind}  that  they  give  important  views 
of  the  evidence,  nature,  and  detign  of  revelation)  and 
that  they  dtfplay  a vein  of  resfuinng  and  inquiry  which 
may  be  cxiemied  to  other  obje^  befidev  tbofe  imme- 
diately coufidered  in  the  hooka  ihemfelves.— It  mall 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Supplement  to  the  Credibi- 
lity lias  a place  in  lire  excellent  coUe^ion  of  rrcalifet 
io  divinity  which  lias  lately  been  publilhcd  by  Dr  W^t- 
4 fon 
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foil  bi'diop  of  Ltndaff.  For  ftColleAi'on  which  cannot 
_*  W fai!  of  hcin^  eminently  conducive  to  the  loftruAion  and 
impioTemcnt  of  youn^jer  clergymen,  and  for  the  nobIc« 
fiualy,  and  truly  cvanprlical  preface  by  which  it  »• 
preceded,  ihli  great  prelate  i«  entitled  to  thegr)titu<ie 
of  the  Chnftian  world.**  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
add,  that  the  Sif’t^rmmt  to  th  CrediSifity  wiv  idme 
ycara  ngo  prhiift'ed  fcparately  hr  the  b-okfrUcra,  un* 
der  the  tide  of  The  IVtjkry  of  the  Go/feh  anti  E^flet. 

Applauded  as  Dr  L4idr»er*a  works  were,  he  received 
little  recompcncc  foe  them.  Some  of  the  Utter  ro- 
lunuR  of  the  Credibility  were  published  at  a lofs  t and 
at  lafthcfjH  the  copy  right  and  all  the  remaining 
printed  copies  to  the  bo->k!cl1etr,  for  the  trifling  fum 
, , of  L.150.  His  objedl,  however,  wr*  not  pnvalc  emo- 
lument, hnt  to  ferre  the  intereft#  of  troth  and  virtue; 
and  it  pleafed  Divine  Providence  to  fpare  his  life,  both 
to  complete  his  exicnfive  pUn,  and  to  fee  the  lad  vo- 
lume, the  4th  of  the  TfUmomat  publifhed.  This  wav 
in  1767.  He  was  feiatd  with  a < iclinc  in  the  fu.Tmer 
following  ; and  was  earned  off  in  a few  d»ys  at  Hawk- 
hurtl,  the  place  Kis  nativity,  where  he  had  a liiiall 
paternal  tftale,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

LAREDO,  a fea  port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  bay 
of  Bilcity,  with  a large  fafe  harbour.  It  Is  39  miles 
wed  of  Bilboa,  and  72  north  by  wcU  of  Burgos.  W. 
Long.  3.  ay.  N- Lat  43  23. 

LA  RENTIN’ A LI  A,  in  antiquity,  a fcift  held 
amonc'  the  Romans  on  the  23d  d.iy  of  December,  but 
ordered  to  be  obfcrvvd  twice  a year  by  Auguflus  ; by 
fom:*  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  honour  of  the  Lares, 
but  by  others,  with  mure  probability,  in  honour  of 
Acca  Laurentia  ; and  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Lau* 
Tcntalia. 

\ LARtS,  among  the  ancients,  derived  by  Apu- 

Jeius  {De  Deo  Hocratir),  from  lar^  famtiu^ru  i a kind 
of  doitifllic  genii,  or  divinities,  worfltipped  in  lK»ufes, 
and  efleemed  the  guardians  and  protc^urs  of  fan«ilie«  ; 
fupj’ofcd  to  reflde  more  immediately  in  the  chimney 
coi ner 

The  Lares  were  diflinguifhed  from  the  Penates  ; as 
the  former  were  fupp^*fed  to  p*^fide  over  houfe-keep- 
ing,  the  fervants  in  families,  and  domeflic  affairs ; and 
the  lattrr  were  the  protestors  of  the  maders  of  fami- 
. lies,  their  wives  and  children.  Accordingly  the  Lares 
were  dreffeil  in  Ihort  fucctnA  habits,  to  (how  their 
rcadinrfs  to  ferve  ; and  they  held  a fort  uf  cornucopia 
in  their  hands,  as  a fignal  of  hufpitality  and  g<^ 
houfe- keeping-  According  to  Ovid,  there  were  gene* 
rally  two  of  them,  who  were  fometimes  itprefcnud 
with  a dug  at  their  feet. 

Plntarch  dlffinguifhes  good  and  evil  Lares,  as  be 
had  before  done  good  and  evil  Genii.— -'I'herc  were 
■Ifo  fome  public,  others  private  Lares. 

Apulcius  trlls  us  the  domeftie  Lares  were  00  more 
than  the  fouls  of  departed  perfooi.  who  had  lived  well, 
and  difehsTged  the  duties  uf  their  llation  ; whercsi 
thofc  who  had  done  otherwife.  were  vagabondi,  wan- 
dering about  and  frightening  people,  called  Lnrvwand 
Demuret, 

The  Lares  were  alfo  called  Penateit  and  were  wor- 
Aiipprd  under  the  6gures  of  little  mat  mouicts,  or  ima- 
ges of  wax.  Clver,  or  earthen  ware. 

The  public  l.arcs  were  alfo  called  Compeinlti^  frem 

umfilum  **  a aofi-way  ;**  and  FuiieJt  from  w **away 


or  public  road  5**  as  being  placed  at  the  meetings  of 
roads  and  in  the  htgh-u*sys,  ami  eileemed  the  patrons 
aud  prntcdori  of  travri!cra 

Their  private  Lares  look  care  of  particular  houfea 
and  famdies : ihefc  they  alfo  called  PretjUfett  fro® 
fir^e  f 

^ti/ *mm{i  /tu.  Ovid  F4fl. 

They  gave  the  name  Urhani,  \ e.  “Lareiof  cities,**  to 
tbofr  who  had  cities  under  their  care ; aud  Hfi'tluy  to 
thofc  who  were  to  keep  their  enemies  off.  There  were 
alfo  Lares  uf  the  country,  called  Rurales^  as  appears  by 
(cveral  antique  inlcriptioni. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  genial  gods,  and  wert  fuppofed 
to  take  care  of  cliddren  from  their  birth.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  Uiat  when  Macrobius  tells  us  the  Egyptians  had 
four  gods  who  prtfi.b  d over  the  birth  of  chiMrro,  t>/«. 
the  Genius,  Fortune,  Love,  and  Ncccflity,  called 
Prffldet,  fome  interpret  him  as  If  he  had  fa*d  the  £• 
gyptians  had  Lares  t but  they  have  mentioned  that 
there  was  a great  difference  bawcen  the  Lares  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Prwilites  of  the  Egyptians.  How> 
ever,  the  learned  Mr  Bryant  aIHrms  ^at  they  were  the 
lame. 

The  ancients  differ  extremely  about  the  ongin  of 
the  Lare«.  Varro  and  Macrobius  fay  that  they  were 
the  children  ufM:vna  ; Ovid  makes  them  the  iffue  of 
Mercury,  and  the  Naiad  Lara,  or  Larunda;  Apulciu* 
affurci  us  they  were  tiie  pofferity  of  the  Lemures ; Ni- 
ghdius,  according  to  Arnobius.  made  them  fumetiraea 
the  guardt-ms  aur^  protefton  of  houfes,  and  fometimet 
the  lame  with  the  Curcui  of  Samothracia,  which  the 
Greeks  call  Idsi  daSylt.  Not  wan  Varru  mt-re  cof<liilent 
in  hts  opinion  01  ihcfe  gods ; famrttmes  makiug  them 
the  mrnrs  of  heroes,  and  femetimes  gods  of  the  air. 

T.  Tatius  king  of  the  Sabines,  was  the  firft  who 
built  a temple  to  the  Lares.  The  chimney  and  fire- 
place in  the  houfe  were  particularly  confecralcd  to 
them.  • 

1 ertullian  tells  us,  the  cuffom  of  worfhipping  the 
Lares  a?ofe  from  this,  that  they  anciently  interred 
their  deai‘  in  their  houfes;  whence  the  creduloot 
people  took  iK.-caiion  to  imagine  their  fouls  coniinued 
there  alfo,  and  proceeded  to  pay  them  divine  honours. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  cuflom  bring  after- 
wards introducid  of  burying  in  the  highways,  they 
might  hence  lake  occafion  to  regard  them  at  gods  of 
the  highways. 

The  victim  offered  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  facri- 
ficcs  was  a hog  ; m private,  they  offered  them  wine, 
irveenfe,  a crown  of  wool,  and  a litileof  what  was  left 
at  the  table.  They  alfo  crowned  them  with  fluwen, 
particularly  the  violet,  myrtle,  and  rofeoiary.  Their 
fymbol  was  a dog,  which  was  ufually  reprefented 
by  their  fide,  on  account  of  its  fidelity  and  the  fer- 
vice  it  dora  to  man  in  watching  his  houfe.  They 
were  fometimes  alfo  reprefented  as  clothed  in  a dotF*s 
flein.  • • • 

The  term  Laret^  according  to  Mr  Bryant,  was 
formrd  from  laren^  an  ancii"nt  word  by  which  the  ark 
was  reprefented  ; and  he  fuppofes  that  the  Lares  and 
Manrs  were  the  fame  domeftie  diities  under  differeat 
tiatnrs;  and  that  by  thefc  terms  the  Hrtfurians  and 
I.atins  denotcU  the  //«</#///#,  who  were  no  utber  than  ■ 
their  aikite  anceftors,  ot  the  peiVns  preferred  in  the 
larcD  or  atk  ; the  genius  of  which  was  Ifti,  the  repu- 
ted 


Lars. 
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l.»r(»c  t'sJ  parent  of  the  world.  He  obferres  farther,  that 
they  are  defcnbcd  u daemoaa  and  genii,  who  once  li> 
. ved  on  earth,  and  were  gifted  with  immortaUty.  Ar- 
oobiui  Ayles  them  Laru  quoftian  gtnm  ^ fmSomm 
animoji  and  he  fayt,  that  according  to  Varro,  they 
were  the  children  of  Manta.  Huetlut  (Demon A. 
Prop.  4.  p.  139O  adds,  that  Mania  had  alfo  the  name 
of  Larunda  / and  (he  U Ayled  the  mother  of  the  dx* 
mom.  By  fome  flie  u called  Lera,  and  waa  fiippofcd 
to  prefide  over  families;  and  children  were  offered  at 
her  altar  in  order  to  procure  her  favour.  In  lieo  of 
thefe  they  in  afur-timei  offered  the  heads  of  popptea 
and  pods  of  garlic. 

LARGE,  a fca  term  applied  to  the  wind  when 
it  croffes  the  line  of  a fhip's  courfe  in  a favomablc  di« 
reflion,  particularly  on  the  beam  or  quarter.  Tliua, 
if  a (hip  Acer  wcA,  then  the  wind  in  any  point  of  the 
compafs  to  the  eaAward  of  the  fouih  or  north  may  be 
called  largts  unlefs  when  it  is  dirc^Aly  caA,  and  then  it 
is  faid  to  be  right  afi.  Sailing  large  is,  therefore,  ad- 
vancing with  a Lrge  wind,  ^ as  that  the  (hcets  are 
ilackencd  and  Bowing,  and  the  bow-lines  entirely  dif* 
ufed.  This  phrafe  is  generally  oppofed  to  bailing  dofe- 
hauled. 

I.ARGESS.  See  LaaoiTto. 

LARGITIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a diArihu- 
tion  of  corn,  provifion,  cloatbs,  money,  &c.  to  the 
|>eoplc.  Gracchus,  when  tribune,  to  make  himfclf 
popular,  paffed  a law  for  fupplying  the  Roman  citizcoa 
with  corn  at  a very  low  rate,  out  o(  the  public  gra- 
naries. Oaudiuf,  another  tribune,  with  the  fame 
views  10  popular  appUufe,  procured  it  to  be  diAributed 
grti/i/.»Cato,  to  win  the  common  people  from  Cxfar, 
perfuaded  the  fenate  to  do  the  fame,  and  300,000  citi- 
zens Aiarcd  in  the  diAribution.  Cefar,  after  hit  triumph, 
extended  his  bounty  to  1 50,000,  giving  them  each  a 
M/047.  lire  Roman  emperors  enlarged  Aili  further  the 
lift  of  tbufe  who  were  to  partake  of  their  diftributions. 
Largitio  is  frequently  taken  in  a bad  fenfe,  to  Agnify 
a maiked  bribery ; whereby  candidates  purchafed  votes, 
when  they  Aood  for  places  of  honour  or  truft  in  the 
ilate.  The  diAribution  of  money  was  called  eonjcamw, 
and  the  diAribulors  and  ftqu^ret. 

LARGS,  a village  un  the  well  coaA  of  Scotland, 
oppoAle  to  the  iAandof  Bute  ; rendered  memorable  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  here  in  llteir  laA  invaffon 
of  this  country.— This  inrafion  was  made  ia  the  year 
1x63,  with  a fleet  of  160  &1  and  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  commanded  by  Haquin  king  of  Norway,  whofe 
ravages  on  the  coaft  of  Ayr,  Bute,  and  Arran,  reach- 
ing the  ScottiCi  court,  an  army  was  immediately  af- 
fembled  by  Alexander  111.  and  a bloodv  engagement 
enfued  at  this  village,  when  i6,oco  of  the  invaders 
were  (lain  in  the  bstile  and  flight,  with  5000  Scots. 
Maqxiln  efcaped  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he  foon  after 
died  of  g^ief.  The  coirenchmcots  of  the  Norwegian 
camp  may  AiN  be  traced  along  the  Aiore  of  this  pUce. 
Tlie  ScouiAi  comminderi  who  fell  in  battle  were  bu- 
ried in  a rifmg  held,  near  the  village  ; three  or  four 
perfoos  wcie  iuierrtd  in  one  grave,  on  each  fide  of 
which  wai  a Urge  Aone,  a third  was  placed  acrofs  the 
grave,  fupported  at  the  extremities  by  the  (ide  Aones, 
aod  in  this  rude  manner  the  wan  ion  Uy  entombed. 
Some  yean  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  held  demoUlhcd 
thefe  rcpofiturici  of  the  deadj  leaving  only  one  (a 


fpeciaUavour!),  wluch  ferves  to  give  aa  idea  of  the  Larim 
whole.  11^ 

LARINO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  ^'*^**- 
Naples, ip  the  Capitanata,  with  a biA»op*s  fee.  £.  Long.  ’ '' 
15.51.  N.Lat.41.48. 

LARISSA,  an  ancient,  rich,  aad  celebrated  towa 
of  Greece,  in  the  province  of  Janoa  or  Tbcflaly,  with 
an  archbiihop's  fee  of  the  Greek  church,  a paUce,  and 
feveral  handfome  mofques.  According  to  Virgil,  it 
was  the  country  of  Achilles.  It  was  alio  the  place 
where  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  rcA* 
ded.— The  inhabitants  carry  on  a cooAderablc  trade. 

The  city  is  agreeably  feated  00  the  river  Peoeus,  ia 
E.  Long.  33.  36.  N.Lat.  38.51. 

LARIX,  the  LaacM-Ttax.  See  Ptavi. 

LARK,  in  ornithology.  See  Alauda,  and  Btub^ 

Caichii^ 

I'he  lark  is  noT  only  a very  agreeaUe  bird  for  tbe 
cage,  but  will  live  upon  almoA  any  foodi  fo  that  it 
have  once  a week  a freAi  tuft  of  three-lnved  graft. 

Tbe  proper  method  of  keeping  tliem  in  health  it  this: 
there  rouA  be  two  pans  of  food,  the  one  containing 
meat,  the  other  oatmeal  and  bempfeed.  A very  good 
food  is  the  following : boil  an  egg  very  hard,  to 
which  add  the  crumb  of  a halfpenny  loaf,  and  as  much 
hempfeed;  Ut  tbe  egg  be  chopped  very  fmall,  and  the 
hempfeed  bruifed  in  the  mortar  ; when  thefe  are  mix- 
ed, the  bread  is  to  be  crumbled  in  among  the  rcA,  and 
the  whole  to  be  rolled  together  with  a common  roll- 
ing-pin,  and  kept  for  ufc.  There  muA  be  fome  flne 
fmall  gravel  Arewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and 
renewed  at  farthcA  once  in  a week.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  bird’s  feet  from  getting  hurt  by  being  clog- 
ed  with  the  dung  ; and  his  bafleing  in  this  will  keep 
im  aUbfrom  growing  loufy,  after  which  few  come  to 
good.  There  muA  be  a perch  in  the  cage,  and  it  muA 
cither  be  lined  with  ^reen  bays,  or  made  of  fine  mat* 
ting,  which  the  lark  is  very  foud  of.  When  the  bird  . 
is  firA  taken,  fome  meat  muA  be  Arewed  upon  the  faod 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cage ; for  it  will  be  fometimei 
almoA  famiihcd  before  it  finds  the  meat  in  the  pan. 

The  cock-bird  of  this  kind  is  known  from  the  ben 
by  the  loudnefs  and  length  of  bis  call,  by  his  tallncrs 
as  he  walks  about  the  cage,  and  by  his  doubling  his 
notes  in  the  evening,  as  if  he  was  going  with  hU  male 
to  rooA.  A better  rule  than  all  others,  however,  is 
his  finging  llrong ; for  the  hen  wood-lsrk  fingv  but 
very  weakly.— Both  the  cock  and  hen  of  this  kind  are 
fubjed  to  many  difoiders ; tbe  principal  of  thefe  are 
cramps,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  and  bleeding  lice. 
Cleanlinefs  is  the  bcA  cure  for  the  firA  and  the 
laA  of  tiiefe  complaints ; but  wc  know  of  no  cure 
for  the  other.  A ^ood  Arong  bird,  however,  wiU 
often  iaft  very  well  five  or  fix  years,  and  improve  all 
the  time. 

LARKSPUR.  See  DELVHnnvM. 

L.ARKIBUNDAR,  a fca  port  town  of  Afia,  in 
IndoAan  \ feated  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Slnda,  or 
Indus,  with  a harbour  capable  of  receiving  (hips  of 
200  tons  burden.  It  is  but  a fmall  place,  cunfiiliug 
of  about  too  houfes  built  with  wood ; but  has  a Aone 
fort,  with  a few*  guns.  E.  Long.  67.  o.  N.  Lat.  25.  o. 

LARVA,  in  natural  hiAory,  a name  given  by  Ltn- 
meus  to  infefls  in  that  Aatc,  called  by  other  writers 
cruca  or  (aterj^Var*  Sec  TransfirmaiUn  0/  Jssicrs. 

LARViE, 
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ItfTS  LARVJE,  in  antiquity*  derived  from  the  Hetnifcaa 
I word  lar  or  Isrtt  (renifyin^  *'  prince  or  lord/'  deno* 
Lann>  gholl*  of  the  deceafed,  conGdered  ai  wicked 

^ ” jpj  mifchieiroua.  Hence  is  formed  the  term  larvaiutt 

i.  c.  mdutut  or  The  ingenioui  Mr  Far* 

ner  orgea  the  etymology  and  ufe  of  tbiiterm  to  prove, 
that  the  heathen  demon*  were  human  ghofta. — The  lar* 
TC  were  alfo  called  lcnmru» 

LaavA.  in  mineralogy,  the  Came  with  petrifadiooa. 
See  PiTairaCTioNi. 

Pl»»ct  LARUS,  the  evti.,  in  ornithology  ; a genus  be* 
CCLXIV.  longing  to  the  order  of  anferes,  the  charaderi  of 
ACdLXV.  which  are  theft : The  bill  is  ftrait,  cultrated,  a little 
crooked  at  the  point,  and  without  teeth}  the  inferior 
mandible  is  gibbous  below  the  apex ; the  noftrils 
are  linear,  a little  broader  before,  and  Gtuated  in  the 
middle  of  the  beak.  l*he  different  fpecies  are  princi- 
pally diAinguilhed  by  their  colour. 

I.  The  marinui,  or  black  backed  gull,  ii  in 
length  29  inches  \ in  breadth  Gve  feet  nine.  The 
bin  is  very  ftrong  and  thick,  and  almoft  four  inches 
long;  the  colour  a pale  yellow } but  the  lower  man- 
dible is  marked  with  a red  fpot,  with  a black  one  in 
the  middle.  The  head,  neck,  whole  under  fide,  tail, 
and  lower  part  of  the  back,  are  white : the  upper- 
part  of  the  back,  and  wings,  are  black  ; the  quill- 
feathers  tipt  with  white,  the  legs  of  s pale  Aafh- 
colour.  It  inhabits  fcvcral  parts  of  England,  and 
breeds  on  the  highell  cliffs.  Ihe  egg  is  blunt  at  each 
cod;  of  a dufky  olive-colour;  quite  black  at  the  greater 
end,  and  the  rcA  cf  it  thinly  marked  with  dufky  fpots. 
It  is  alfo  common  on  moit  of  the  northern  coatts  of 
Europe.  It  frequents  Greenland ; but  chiefly  inha- 
biu  the  dlAant  rocks.  It  lays  three  eggs  in  May,  pla- 
cing them  on  the  heaps  of  dung  which  the  birds  lave 
there  from  time  to  time.  It  is  fsld  to  attack  other 
birds,  tnd  to  be  particularly  an  enemy  to  the  eider 
duck.  It  very  greedily  devouii  carrion,  though  the 
moft  general  food  is  6lh.  It  is  common  alfo  in  Ame* 
jnea,  as  low  as  fouth  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the 
tvi/f. 

i.  The  catarides,  or  Skua  gull,  is  in  length  two 
feet ; the  extent  four  feet  and  a half ; the  weight  three 
pounds:  the  bill  is  two  inches  one-fourth  long,  very 
much  hooked  at  the  end,  and  very  (harp  ; the  upper 
mandible  covered  more  than  half-way  with  a black  cere 
or  (kin,  as  in  the  hawk  kind  ; the  noflriU  are  placed  near 
'the  bend,  and  are  pervious.  The  feathers  on  the 
head,  neck,  back,  fcapulars,  and  co?rrts  of  the  wings, 
•re  of  a deep  brown,  marked  with  ruA-colour  (brighteff 
in  the  male).  The  breaft,  belly,  and  vent,  are  fer* 
rvginous,  tinged  with  afh-eolour.  The  tail  when 
fpread  is  drculsr,  of  a deep  brown,  white  at  the  root, 
and  with  (hafts  of  the  fime  colour.  The  legs  are  co* 
vered  with  great  black  fcalons  ;*  the  taloui  black, 
Along,  and  crooked;  the  interior  remarkably  fo.— 
This  bird  inhabits  Norway,  the  Ferroe  ides,  Sbnland, 
and  the  noted  rock  Foula  a little  weft  of  li.em.  It  is 
alfo  a native  of  the  South  Sra.  It  is  the  molt  formi- 
dable of  the  guUt;  its  prey  b^ing  not  only  Glh,  but,  what 
is  wondeifui  in  a web  footed  bltd,  all  th'-  leffer  fort  of 
water-fowl,  fuch  as  teal.  &c.  Mr  Schroter,  a furgeon 
m the  Ferroe  ifles,  relates  that  is  likewife  pirvs  on 
ducks,  poultry,  and  even  young  lambs.  It  ha»  all  the 
^ercenefs  of  the  eagle  in  defending  its  young  ; when 
Voi..  IX.  Pan  XI. 


the  inhahitaotj  of  thofe  ifisads  viGt  the  neft,  it  at- 
tacks them  with  great  force,  fo  that  they  hold  a knife 
cre6t  over  their  heads,  on  which  the  ikua  will  transfix 
ilfclf  in  its  fall  on  the  invaders.  The  Rev.  Mr  Low, 
minifter  of  Birfa  in  Orkney,  confirmed  part  of  the 
above  account : On  approaching  the  quarters  of  tbefe 
birds,  they  attacked  him  and  his  company  with  raoft 
violent  blows  ; and  intimidated  a bold  dog  of  Mr 
Low's  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  drive  him  forprotc^on 
to  hii  mailer.  The  natives  are  often  very  rudely 
treated  by  them  while  they  are  attending  their  (Keep 
on  the  hiUsy  and  are  obliged  to  guard  their  heads  br 
boldine  up  their  fticks,  on  which  the  birds  often  kill 
themfelves.  In  Foula  it  is  a pnvileged  bird,  becaufe 
it  defends  the  flocks  from  the  eagle,  which  it  heata 
and  purfuet  with  great  fury;  fo  that  even  that  rapa- 
cious bird  feldom  ventures  near  its  quarters.  The 
natives  of  Foula  on  this  account  lay  a Gne  00  any 
perfon  who  deftroys  one  : they  deny  that  it  ever  in- 
jures their  flocks  or  poultry  ; but  imagine  it  preys  os 
the  dung  of  the  ar^ic  and  other  larger  gulls,  which  It 
perfecutes  till  they  moot  for  fear.— Tliefe  birds  are 
alfo  frequent  in  many  high  latitudes  of  the  fouthem 
hcmifphere:  our  circumnavigators  met  with  ihrm  is 
Falkland  ifles,  particularly  about  Port  Egmoiti,  whence 
called  Pori  p^moni  hctu»  In  this  place,  and  at  Terra 
del  Fuego,  they  were  obferved  to  n^ke  their  ncAs 
among  the  dry  grafa.  After  breeding-time,  they  dif- 
perfc  over  the  ocean,  and  for  the  moft  part  are  feen 
in  pairs.  They  are  mei  with  in  Kerguelen's  UnJ,  and 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  parts.  In  alt 
places  its  manners  ere  the  (ame  in  refpe^  to  ferocity : 
It  is  frequently  feen  to  attack  the  largeft  albatrofa, 
beating  it  with  great  violence  fo  long  aa  it  remains  011 
the  wing  ; at  which  time  this  cowardly. giant  Gods  no 
other  refource  than  to  fettle  on  the  water ; upon  which 
the  (kua  flies  away. 

3.  The  parsGticua,  or  dung-hunter,  is  in  length  2t 
iodiea.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a half  long,  pretty 
much  hooked,  sod  of  a du(ky  colour  : the  noflnla  arc 
placed  in  s kind  of  cere : the  top  of  the  head  is  black ; 
the  Tides  of  it,  forehead,  neck,  and  all  beneath,  while  : 
acrofs  the  bread  there  is  a pale  dufley  bar : the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are  black;  the  bafe 
of  the  quills  white  on  the  inner  webs ; tnd  the  two 
middle  fcaihrrt  of  the  tail  are  sear  four  iochea  longer 
than  the  reft : the  legs  arc  fcaly,  not  very  ftont ; the 
colour  of  them  is  black.  The  female  is  faid  to  be  en- 
tirely brown,  paleft  beneath;  and  the  middle  tail  fea- 
thers only  two  iochea  longer  than  the  others.  This  ia 
a northern  fpecies ; and  very  ettmmon  in  the  Hebrides, 
where  it  breeds  00  heath.  It  comes  in  May,  and  re- 
tires in  Augufl  ; and  if  diflurbed  flics  about  like  the 
lapwing,  but  loon  alights.  It  ia  alfo  found  in  the  Ork- 
neys; and  on  the  coatls  of  Vorkfhirc,  where  it  is  called 
the  feafet.  It  is  met  with  likewife  on  the  nortlicra 
coaftfc  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Ruflja,  aa  far  as 
Kamtchatka;  and  it  is  common  in  Grecnlaud,  where 
it  frequents  the  open  fra,  as  well  as  the  bays.  The 
f(  male  makes  an  anlefs  neft  of  grafs  and  mofs,  on  a 
l.iilcKk  in  fome  marihy  place,  and  lays  two  aih-coloured 
c^gs,  fpoited  wnth  black,  the  G^e  of  tbofe  of  a hen. 
This  bird  docs  not  often  fwim,  and  flics  generally  in  a 
flow  manner,  except  it  be  in  piirfuit  of  other  birds; 
which  it  often  attacks,  in  order  to  make  then,  dif- 
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gorge  the  hih  or  other  food*  wh^h  thii  commou  ploD« 
derer  greedily  catchei  up.  MoA  authori  have  told  ua, 
that  it  ia  the  dung  of  the  birda  which  it  fearchea  after 
in  the  purfuit  : but  latter  obferrationa  inform  ua  that 
the  circumflaoce  ia  not  true  ; though,  from  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  ita  being  fo,  the  bird  baa  obtained  the  flame 
o^Jhunt-j.^ger. 

4.  The  fuf<:ua«  or  herring-gull,  weighs  upwarda  of 
30  nuncea  ; the  length  2 j inchea,  iti  breadth  5 a : the 
bill  ia  yellow,  and  the  lower  mandible  marked  with  an 
orange  coloured  fpot  : the  back  and  cuverta  of  the 
winga  are  alh  coloured  ; the  upper  part  of  the  five  firft 
quill- fenthers  are  black,  marked  with  a white  fpot 
near  their  end  • the  legs  of  a pale  fie(h  colour.  Thefe 
birda  bietd  on  the  ledgea  of  rocks  that  hang  over  the 
fea  : they  make  a large  neil  of  dead  grafa ; and  lay 
three  egga  of  a dirty  white,  fpotted  with  black.  The 
young  arc  alh-coloured,  fpotted  with  brown.  They  do 
not  come  to  their  proper  cobiur  the  firft  year:  this  is 
common  to  other  gulU  ; which  haa  greatijr  multiplied 
the  fpcciet  amon^  authura,  who  are  inattentive  to  thefe 
paniculari.  Thia  gull  is  a great  devourcr  of  fifh,  efpe* 
cially  of  that  from  which  it  takes  ita  name:  it  is  a 
condant  attendant  on  the  nets,  and  fo  br>ld  aa  to  feixe 
ita  prey  before  the  filhenneus  faces.— The  herring  gull 
ia  comtnon  in  this  kingdom,  and  frequents  the  fame 
placet  as  the  black-backed.  It  is  alfo  found  in  moll  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  aa  wcU  as  about  the  Caf* 
plan  and  Black  feaa  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  them, 
and  about  the  great  lakes  of  Silreria.  It  is  found  like* 
wife  in  Iceland,  GreenUnd,  and  Hndfon’a  Bay.  In 
winter  U migrates  fouth,  being  found  in  Jamaica ; and 
M laid  to  breed  on  fome  of  the  illaiida  on  the  coatl  of 
South  Carolina. 

5.  The  naviua,  or  wagcl,  ia  a Urge  fpecies,  being 
■ear  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  five ; 
weight,  near  three  pounds.  The  bill  ia  bUck}  two 
inches  and  a half  long:  the  irides  are  duflty:  the 
whole  plumage  la  compofed  of  a mixed  brown,  alh* 
tolour,  and  white  ; the  middle  of  each  feather  brown: 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  the  fame,  but  paler: 
the  quills  are  bUck : the  lower  part  of  the  tail  is 
mottled  black  and  white ; near  the  end  is  a bar  of 
bUck,  and  beyond  thia  the  end  is  white  : the  legs  tre 
of  a diity  fltlh-colour,  in  fome  white. — This  fpecies 
frequents  the  fea-fliores  of  many  parts  of  England, 
though  not  in  any  confideraMe  numbers.  At  times  it 
IS  feen  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  along  with  other 
gulls  ; and  is  there  fappofed  to  be  the  female  of  the 
black-backed : but  this  has  not  yet  been  determiued 
fufficiently  by  authors. 

6.  The  hybernus,  or  winter-gull,  winter-mew,  or 
eoddy  moddy,  weighs  from  14  to  17  ounces:  the 
length  18  inches,  the  breadth  three  feet  nine.  The 
irides  ate  hazel:  the  bill  is  two  inches  long,  but  the 
flendereft  of  any  gull;  black  at  the  tip,  and  whiiilh 
towards  the  bafe.  The  crown  of  the  head,  and  hind- 
patt  and  fidcs  of  the  neck,  arc  white,  marked  with 
oblong  duiky  fpots  1 the  forehead,  throat,  middle  of 
the  bread,  belly,  and  rump,  white  } the  back  and  fca- 
pulars  of  a pale  grey,  the  Ud  fpotted  with  brown:  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  arc  of  1 pale  brown,  edged  with 
white ; the  firll  quill-  feather  is  black,  the  fuccceding  ones 
■re  tipt  with  white:  the  Uil  U white,  crofied  Dear  the 
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end  with  a black  bar  ( the  legs  are  of  a dirty  btuilh  f-ana 
white.  This  kind  frequents,  during  winter,  the  moili  » ' ■ 
meadows  in  the  inlsnd  parts  of  EngUnd,  remote  from 
the  fea.  The  gelatinous  fubftance,  known  by  the 
name  of  JIar  fhott  or  owes  its  origin  to  thii^ 

bird,  or  fome  of  the  kind ; being  nothing  bat  the 
half  digefied  remains  of  earth-worms,  which  thefe 
birds  feed  on,  and  often  difcKarge  from  their  ftomacht. 

7.  The  canos,  or  common  gull,  is  in  length  16  or 
17  inches;  in  breadth  36;  weight  one  pound.  The 
bill  is  yellow:  the  irides  are  hazel,  and  the  eye-lida 
brown : the  head,  neck,  under  parts  of  the  body,  and 
tail,  are  white ; the  back  and  wings,  pale  grey : the 
outer  edge  of  the  four  firft  quills,  and  tips  of  the  fiift 
five,  are  black  ; but  the  fourth  aitd  fifth  have  a white 
fpot  at  the  tips;  the  retl,  except  the  three  neared  the 
body,  have  the  ends  white  : the  legs  are  of  a dull 
greenifh  white.  This  feecns  to  be  the  mod  common 
of  ail  the  gulls,  being  found  in  vad  oumbera  on  our 
nitres  and  rivets  which  are  contiguous  to  the  fea.  It 
is  fecn  alfo  very  far  north,  aa  far  as  Iceland  and  the 
Rufiian  lakes:  it  is  met  within  the  neighb«.mrhood  of 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  in  various  Ihores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  as  far  foulh  as  Greece  : and  it  is  found  alfo 
in  America,  on  the  coad  of  Newfoundland.  It  breeds 
on  the  rocks  and  clilfi.  like  others  of  the  genus  ; and 
the  eggs  are  two  inches  and  a half  in  length,  of  a deep 
olive  brown,  marked  with  irregular  deep  redditk  blotcln 
es.  It  is  a tame  fpecies,  and  may  be  feen  by  hundreds 
on  the  Ihorcs  of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers,  in  the 
winter  and  fpring,  at  low  tides,  picking  up  the  various 
worms  and  fmall  fiih  left  by  the  tides ; and  wflt  oftem 
follow  the  plough  in  the  fields  contiguous,  for  the 
fake  of  worms  and  infers  which  arc  turned  up,  par- 
ticularly the  cockchafer  or  dorbeetle  in  its  larvc 
date,  which  it  joins  with  the  rooks  in  devouring  mod 
greedily. 

8.  The  tridsftylos,  or  tarrock,  isfn  length  14  inch- 
es, breadth  36 ; weight  feven  ounces.  The  bill  is  fhon, 
thick,  and  black  : the  head,  neck,  and  imder  parts,  are 
white:  near  each  car,  and  under  the  throat,  there  it  a 
black  fpot : and  at  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  a crefeentof 
black:  the  back  and  fcapulars  are  bkiifh  grey ; tbe  wing- 
coverts  dudey  edged  with  grey,fomeof  the  larger  wholly 
grey:  the  exterior  fidcs  and  ends  of  the  fitft  four  quilU 
are  black,  tips  of  the  two  next  black,  all  the  reft  w'hite: 
tl.e  ten  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  white  tipped 
with  black,  the  two  ouiermoft  wholly  white  : the  legs 
are  of  a duiky  aih-colour  ; in  lieu  nf  the  back  toe,  it 
haa  only  1 protuberance.  This  breeds  in  Scotland  with 
the  kiitlwake  ; and  inhabits  other  parts  of  northern 
l^umpe,  quite  to  Iceland  and  Spltzbcrgen,  the  Baltic 
and  White  Sea,  ai  alfo  Kamtchatka.  It  is  common 
in  GreenUnd  in  futsmer.  It  comes  in  fpring,  and  fre- 
quents the  fea-fhores;  builds  in  the  rocky  crags  of  the 
bays;  in  June  lays  two  eggs  of  a greeniih  ain-colour 
fpotted  with  brown  ; and  retires  from  tbe  fhorei  10 
autumn.  It  isubferved  frequently  to  attend  the  whales 
and  feals,  for  tl>e  fake  of  the  fiih  winch  the  lad  drive 
before  them  into  the  (hallows,  when  thefe  birds  dart 
into  the  water  fuddenly  and  make  them  their  prey. 

They  are  very  noify  birds,  efpectally  during  the  time 
of  incubation.  They  fwim  well,  and  fly  equally  well, 
and  for  a loog  time  together : they  arc  often  oMcrved 
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Lirvt.  OP  poftiofii  of  ice  fwimmtng  in  the  fea.  Both  the  flc(h 
•“V  and  egg#  are  efteemed  by  the  Grecnlander«»  and  the 
/kina  ufed  aa  garmenta. 

9.  The  ri{Fa«  01  kittiwake,  11  in  length  14  inchea,  in 
CKteat  three  feet  two.  When  arrived  at  full  age,  the 
head,  neck,  belly,  and  tail,  arc  of  a fnowy  whitincfa ; 
behind  each  ear  ia  fomeiimea  a dulky  fpoc : the  back 
and  winga  are  gr^'y : the  exterior  edge  of  the  fird  quilU 
feather,  and  t<pa  of  the  four  or  6ve  ijext,  arc  black  : 
the  bill  if  yellow,  tinged  with  green  ^ and  the  tnBde 
of  tlie  mouth  ia  orange : the  legi  are  duiky,  with  only 
a knob  in'lead  of  the  back  toe.  It  inbablla  the  ro> 
mantic  cliffa  of  I''lambomugh'hcad  (where  it  ii  called 
fuffrrljt  the  Bafa  tOe,  the  va(l  rocka  near  the  caitle  of 
Slaioa  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  Pnedholm  ille. 
The  young  of  thefc  birda  are  a favourite  diih  iu  North 
Britain,  being  ferv<d  up  roaded,  a liille  before  dinner, 
in  order  to  provoke  the  appetite^  but  from  their  rank 
latlc  and  fcnell,  feem  much  more  likely  to  produce  a 
contrary  edr^.  This  bird  it  likewife  met  with  at 
NewfoundUnd  ; in  Greenland,  Spitzbcigen,  Iceland, 
and  the  north  of  Europe;  the  ar^ic  coaft  of  Afia; 
and  Kamtchatka.  By  the  IcelanJrra  it  ia  called 
rh/a.  Some  authors  affirm  the  kittlwake  to  be  the 
tarrock  in  a date  of  perfedion;  while  others  maintain 
the  contrary. 

10.  The  ridibundut,  pewit,  or  black-head  guU,  is  in 

lengih  inches,  breadth  three  feet;  weight  icouncca. 
The  bill  ia  rather  ilcnder,  and  of  » blood  red  : the 
tyc-lida  are  red,  and  the  iridca  haxel:  the  head  and 
throat  are  duiky  brown,  in  old  birds  black  ; and  on 
each  eye  lid  is  a fmall  white  fpot:  the  back  and  wings 
are  of  an  alh-colour:  the  neck,  all  the  under  parts, 
and  tail,  are  white:  the  ten  quills  are  white,  mar- 
gined and  more  or  lefs  tipped  with  black  ; the  others 
of  an  alh-colour,  with  white  ends:  the  legs  are  of  the 
colour  of  (he  bill,  the  claws  black.  This  fpccies 
breeds  on  the  fhoro  of  fome  of  our  rivers  ( but  full  as 
often  in  the  inland  fens  of  Lincolnlhire,  Cambridge- 
iliirc,  and  other  parts  of  England.  They  make  their 
nrli  on  the  ground,  with  rulhes,  dead  gr^fs,  and  fuch 
like  $ and  lay  three  eggs  of  a greenilh  brown  marked 
wi.h  leJ  brown  blotches.  After  the  breeding  feafon, 
they  again  U>rpcrfe  to  the  fec-cuads.  They  breed  alfo 
in  Northumberland  and  Scotland  t and  are  found 
throughom  Ruffia  and  Siberia,  as  far  as  Kamtchatka, 
but  not  farther  to  the  north.  They  are  fecn  through- 
out the  winur  at  Aleppo,  in  great  numbers;  and  fo 
tame,  that  the  women  are  faid  to  call  them  from  the 
terraces  of  their  boufes,  ihiowing  up  pieces  of  bread, 
which  thefe  birds  catch  in  the  air.  'I*hey  inhabit 
Noith  America,  coming  into  New  England  in  May 
and  departing  in  Augnil.  The  yotmg  birds  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  I'hamcs  arc  thought  good  eat- 
ing, and  are  calKd  the  They  were  formerly 

more  edeemed,  and  numbers  were  annually  taken  and 

* fattened  for  the  table.  PluU  gives  a marvelh  us  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  the  lord  of  the  foil  they 
inhabit ; infbmtich,  that  on  his  death  they  never  fail 
to  diift  their  quarters  for  a certain  time.  Whitclock, 
in  his  AnnaU,  mentions  a piece  of  ground  near  Purtf- 
mouth,  which  produced  to  the  owner  40  b a-year  by 
the  Tale  of  pewits,  or  this  fpccies  of  gull.  Tbcfe 
arc  the /tr  ^tUlu  that  io  old  times  were  admitted  to  the 


noblemens  ubief.  The  note  of  thefe  gulls  is  like  a 
hoarfe  bugh. 

1 1.  The  atricilla,  or  laughing-gull,  it  in  length  1 8 
inches,  breadth  three  feet.  It  differs  from  that  bird 
only  in  the  legs,  which  are  black  indcad  of  red.  It  it 
found  in  Rulha  on  the  river  Don,  particularly  about 
Tfchcrcafk.  The  note  re Cemblcs  a coarfe  laugh,  whence 
the  name  of  the  bird.  Is  met  with  alfo  in  differeut 
parts  of  the  continent  of  America;  and  is  very  nume- 
rous in  the  Bahama  iflands. 

There  are  9 or  10  other  fpccies  of  this  genus. 

LARYNX,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  the  wind* 
pipe.  See  Anatomy,  n°  1 16. 

LASCAR  IS  (Andrew  John),  fumamed  RynJattnut, 
of  an  ancient  Greek  family,  went  into  Italy,  after  the 
taking  of  Condaotinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  He 
was  well  received  by  Laurence  dc  Medicis,  a didin- 
guidicd  protc^or  of  learned  men  ; and  was  twice  fcot 
to  ConHantinople  to  collet  the  bed  Greek  manufcripis, 
by  which  means  numberlcfs  fcarce  and- valuable  irea- 
furcs  of  literature  were  carried  into  Italy.  At  his  re- 
turn Louis  XII.  king  of  France  prevailed  on  him  to 
fettle  in  the  univcrfity  of  Paris,  and  Tent  him  twice 
ambaffadur  to  Venice.  Ten  years  after,  cardinal  John 
de  Medicis  being  defied  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Leo  X.  John  Lafearis,  his  old  fiicnd,  went  to  Rome, 
and  had  the  direClton  of  a Greek  college.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1535,  at  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 
He  brought  into  the  W^eil  mod  of  the  dne  Greek  ma- 
Dufcrlpts  chat  are  now  extant,  and  compofed  fomc  epi- 
grams in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Lascarss  (Condantine),  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  the  revival  ofleatning 
in  the  Wed,  retired  into  Italy  in  1454,  and  taught 
polite  literature  at  Milan,  whither  he  was  called  by 
Francis  Sforxa;  be  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
be  was  well  received  by  Cardinal  BdTarinn.  He  af- 
terwards taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  tongue  at 
Naples ; and  ended  his  days  at  Medina,  leaving  the 
fenate  of  that  city  mauy  excellent  manuferipts  which 
he  had  brought  from  ContUntiiioplc.  He  was  Inter- 
red at  the  public  cxpencc,  ind  the  fenate  of  Meffiaa 
creAcd  a marble  tomb  to  hia  memory'.  He  wrote 
fume  grammatical  works. 

LASERPITIUM,  lazar  wort:  A genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentaudiia  cbfi  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
43th  order,  UnAtUat^.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  witk 
eight  membranaceous  angles;  the  petals  iiiffcxed,  e- 
margiuated,  and  patent.  There  arc  nine  fpccies,  oone 
of  which  are  at  all  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  fo  are 
only  preferred  in  botanic  gardens  far  the  fake  of  va- 
riety. 'Fhcy  are  natives  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
fouth  of  France.  All  of  them  abouud  with  an  acrid 
juice,  which  turns  to  an  exceflively  acrimonious  rcdiu 
'riiis  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  take  away  black  and 
blue  fpou  that  came  by  bruifes  or  blows,  as  alfo  to 
take  away  cxcrefcroccs : it  was  aUb  by  fome  of  the 
ancients  ufed  internally  ; but  produced  fuch  violent 
effedU,  that  the  mure  prudent  refrained  from  the  ufe 
of  it.  Jt  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  filphiure  of 
the  ancients  was  procured  from  one  of  the  fpccies  of 
this  genus  ; but  of  this  we  are  at  prefeni  ignorant. 

LASH,  or  LACB,  ia  the  fca-Unguage,  ffgnifies  t« 
4 D 2 bind 
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bind  tnd  make  fad  t as,  to  ladt  the  bonnet  to  the 
courff,  or  the  drabhlcr  to  the  bonnets  • alfo  the  car- 
^ ■ pcnlcr  lakes  care  that  the  fpare  yard*  he  U(hed  faft 

to  the  diip’a  fide  ; and  in  a railing  Tea,  the  gunners 
' mind  that  the  guns  be  well  lafhed,  left  they  fhnuld 
hreak  loofe.  Laihrrs  arc  properly  thufe  ropes  winch 
bind  fad  the  tackles  and  the  breechings  of  the  ord- 
■ancr,  when  hauled  or  made  fall  within*board. 

LASSITUDE, orwEARiKhss,  in  medicine,  a mor> 
bid  fenfation,  that  comes  on  fpontaneoudy,  without 
any  prerious  motion,  caercife,  or  labour.  This  is  a 
frequent  fymptom  in  acute  diftempen:  it  arifes  either 
from  an  increafe  of  bulk,  a diminution  of  proper  eva- 
cuation, or  too  great  a confumption  of  the  6uids  ne- 
cefTary  to  maintain  the  fpring  of  the  follds,  or  from  a 
Tttiated  freretion  of  that  juice. 

LASSUS,  nr  Lasus,  a dithyrambic  poet,  bnm  at 
Hermione  in  Pcinponnefus  about  ^00  years  before 
Cbrift.  He  is  reckoned  amoOif  the  wife  men  of  Greece 
by  fome.  He  is  paitlcuUrly  known  by  the  anfwer  he 
gave  to  a man  who  afkcd  him  what  cmld  beft  render 
life  pleafant  and  comfortable  ? Experience.  He  was 
acquainted  with  mufic.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry 
are  to  be  found  in  Aihenziis.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon 
the  Centaurs,  and  an  hymn  to  Ceres,  without  inferting 
the  letter  S in  the  conipofiiion. 

LAS  r,  in  general,  fignifcs  the  burden  or  load  of 
a fhtp.  It  dgnides  alfo  a certain  meafureof  f (h,  com, 
wool,  leather,  &c,  A laft  of  codfi/h,  white  herrings, 
meal,  and  a(hct  for  foap,  is  twelve  barrels ; of  corn  or 
tapefeed,  ten  quarters;  of  gunpowder,  twenty- four 
barrels;  of  red  herrings,  twenty  cades;  of  hides,  twelve 
dozen;  of  leather,  twenty  dickers;  of  pitch  and  tar, 
fourteen  barrels;  of  wool,  twelve  facks;  of  ftock-6fh, 
•ne  thaiifand  ; of  flax  or  feathers,  lyoolb. 

LASTAGE,  or  lestage,  a duty  exsAed  in  foroc 
fairs  and  markets,  for  carrying  things  bought  whither 
one  will.  It  (jgntlies  alfo  the  ballail  or  lading  of  a 
fllipt  and  fometimes  is  ufed  for  garbage,  rubbilh,  or 
fitch  like  Blth. 

LATER. AM  was  oiiginally  the  proper  name  of  a 
man  : whence  it  defeended  to  an  ancient  palace  in 
Rome,  and  to  the  buildings  fince  crewed  in  its  place  ; 
particularly  a church  called  $t  John  of  iMterMf  which 
IS  the  principal  fee  of  the  popedom. 

Cotauili  of  tht  l^TfKAs,  are  ihofe  held  to  the  baft- 
lica  of  the  Lateian:  of  thefe  there  have  been  flee,  held 
to  1123,  1139,  1179,  13  i$,  and  15  i$* 

Caaont  Rrptfar  of  tht  Con^regat'rm  of  th«  L rrffS.rAr, 
is  a congregation  of  regular  canons,  whereof  that 
church  is  the  principal  place  or  feat. 

It  is  piVtended  there  has  been  anjininterrupted  fuc- 
ceflton  of  clerks,  living  in  community  from  the  time 
of  the  apofllei : and  that  a number  nf  thefe  were  efta- 
bliihed  in  the  Lateran  in  the  time  of  Conilantine.  But 
the  canons  srere  not  introduced  till  the  time  of  l.eo  I. 
and  thefe  held  the  chnrch  800  years,  till  the  reign  of 
Boniface,  who  took  it  from  them,  and  placed  fccnlar 
canons  in  their  room;  150  years  after,  the  regulars 
were  reindated- 

yf  LATERE,  a term  ufed  (d  denote  the  qmlifica- 
tions  of  the  cardinals  whom  the  pope  fends  as  legates 
into  foreign  countries.  They  arc  called  irjaies  a la~ 
e ^ T/rr,  as  bring  his  holinefs's  afliftanU  and  counfellors 

in  i^iiury.  T.hcfe  are  the  moft  confldcrable  of  the 


otherthree  kinds  oflegates,  being  foch  as  the  pope  com-  Euree 
minions  to  take  his  place  in  councils  ; and  fo  called,  in  | 
regard  that  he  never  gives  this  office  tn  any  bat  his 
favourites  and  confidants,  who  arc  always  a laiere^  at 
his  fido.  A legate  a latere  ha^  the  power  of  canfer- 
ring  benefices  without  a mtndatc,  of  legittmaiing  ba- 
(lards  to  hold  offices,  and  has  a crofs  carried  before 
him  as  the  enlign  of  his  autliority. 

De  LAinaw%  legates  who  are  not  cardinal;,  but  yet 
are  entrufled  with  an  apoftolical  legation.  .See  the 
article  Legate. 

LATE-waxe,  a ceremony  ufed  at  funerals  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  evening  after  the  death 
of  any  perfon,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  dccrafcJ 
meet  at  the  houfe,  attended  by  bagpipe  or  fiJdlc  ; the 
neareft  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  fan,  or  daughter,  opens  a mr- 
lincholy  ball,  dancing,  and (i.e.  crying  vio- 
lently) at  the  fame  time,  and  this  continues  til!  day- 
light ; but  with  fuch  gambols  and  frolics  among  the 
younger  part  of  the  company,  that  the  lof*  which  oc- 
caliuned  them  is  often  more  than  fuppbed  by  the  eon- 
ftquencei  of  lliai  night.  If  the  corpfe  remains  unbu- 
ried for  two  nights,  the  fame  rites  are  renewtd.  Thu«, 
Scythian  like,  they  rejoice  at  the  deliverance  of  ihctr 
friends  out  of  ihrs  life  of  mifery, 

LATEEM-sail,  along  triangular  fail  extended  by 
a lateen  yard,  and  frequently  ufed  by  xebecs,  poteacres, 
feTcrs,  and  other  vciTcls  navigated  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea. 

LATH,  in  building,  a long,  thin,  and  narrow  fi*p 
of  wood  nailed  to  tlie  rafters  of  a roof  ur  cicling,  in 
order  to  fnilain  the  covering. 

Lath'  Bridu  a particular  fort  of  bricks  made  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  of  2 3 inches  in  length  and  6 
in  breadth,  which  are  ufed  In  the  place  nf  laths  ur 
fpars,  fupported  by  pillars  in  calls,  for  the  drying  of 
malt.  This  is  an  excellent  contrivance;  fur  brlidca 
that  they  arc  not  liable  to  fire,  as  the  wooden  laths 
are,  they  retain  the  heal  vailly  better;  fo  that  being 
once  heated,  a very  fmall  quantity  of  fire  will  ferve  to 
keep  them  fo. 

LATHE,  a very  ufeful  engine  for  the  turning  of 
wood , ivory,  metals,  and  other  materials.^  (See  Turn- 
ing) The  invention  of  the  lathe  is  very  ancient: 
Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  the  fit  ft  whu  ufed  it  was  a 
grandfon  of  Dxdalus,  named  Talus.  Pliny  aferibes  it 
to  Theodore  of  Samos  ; and  mentions  one  Thetlcles, 
who  rendered  himfelf  very  famous  by  his  dexterity  in 
managing  the  lathe.  With  this  inftrumeot  tlie  an- 
cients turned  all  kinds  of  vafes,  many  whereof  they 
enriched  with  figures  and  ornaments  in  baffo  relievo. 

Thus  Virgil : 

Lenta  quiintt  tormo  fattCx  fuftratiJita  vitis. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  make  frequent  mentfoa 
of  ihe  lathe  ; and  Cicero  calls  the  srorkmen  who  ufed 
it  nxifcalarii.  It  was  a proverb  among  the  ancients,  to 
fay  a thiiig  was  formed  in  the  lathe,  to  exprefs  its  de- 
licacy and  juftnefs. 

The  lathe  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  cheeks  or 
fidcs.  parallel  to  the  horizon,  iiaving  a groove  or 
opening  between  ; perpendicular  to  thefe  are  two  other 
pieces  called  puppetx^  made  to  Aide  between  the 
checks,  and  to  be  fixed  down  at  any  point  at  plea- 
fure.  Thefe  have  two  points,  between  which  the  piece 
to  be  turned  is  futlained  ; the  piece  U turned  round, 
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Latfirxa  bickw'arOa  and  forcTar^fi  mfini  of  a ftrlo^  pot 
|]  round  it,  and  fademtl  aHove  to  the  end  of  a pliable 
Latur.  pole,  and  underneath  to  a iredle  or  board  moved  wi»h 
^ the  fool,  ITicrc  i»  alfo  a rttl  which  bears  up  the  tool, 
and  keeps  it  lleaJy. 

A«  it  is  the  ufe  and  application  of  this  ird^runicnt 
that  makes  the  greated  part  of  the  art  of  turning,  we 
nfer  the  particular  deferiptiun  thereof,  aa  well  aa  the 
mannet  of  applying  it  in  vaiious  veorka,  to  that  bead. 
See  TvaJitirc. 

LATHRjEA,  in  botany  : A genua  of  the  anglo* 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafa  of 
plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perforusts.  The  calvx  is  quadrifid  ; there 
is  a deprtfTed  glandule  at  the  bale  of  the  future  of  the 
germen.  The  capfule  is  unilocular. 

LATHREVE,  Esuxsasrs,  or  TaiTHSticatva, 
was  an  officer  under  the  Saxon  government,  who  had 
authority  over  a third  part  of  the  county  ; and  whofe 
territory  was  therefore  called uiherwife  zleid 
or  kiibint  in  which  manner  the  county  of  Kent  is  itill 
divided  ; and  the  rapes  in  Suffex  feem  to  anfwcr  to  the 
fame.  As  to  the  juritdidion  of  this  officer,  thofe  mat- 
ters that  could  nut  be  determined  in  the  hundred 
court,  were  thence  brought  to  the  triihiog  t where 
all  the  principal  men  of  the  three  or  more  hundreds 
bciog  affembled  by  the  iafbrri'f,  or  /W/Amjreiv,  did 
debate  and  decide  it ; or  if  they  could  not,  then  the 
Ljthnve  fent  it  up  to  the  county  court,  to  he  there 
finally  determined. 

LATHYRUS,  cmicxlimo;  A genus  of  the  dc- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants  i and  in  the  natural  mcthml  ranking  under  the 
3zd  order,  Papidenaat.  The  llylus  11  plain,  villous 
above,  towards  the  end  hreader  ; the  upper  two  feg* 
ratnts  of  the  calyx  are  fhortcr  than  the  rcli. 

Sucitt.  I.  The  Ullfotius,  or  evertatling  pea,  hath 
thick,  fibrous,  pcrcmiial  roots  ; climbrng,  thick, 
branching  annual  dalks.  having  membtanactoui  wings 
between  the  joints,  riung  upon  fuppLut  by  their  cirri 
fix  or  eight  feci  high  •,  diphyllous  leaves,  of  two  fpear* 
fhaped  lobes,  terminat<.d  by  tlafpvrs  { and  numcioiis 
Urge  red  or  purple  fijwerson  long  foot  ilniks,  appear- 
ing  plentifully  I’tom  June  till  October,  fucccedcd  by 
abundance  of  feed.  2. 'Hie  odorata,  or  fw-cet-femted 
pea,  hath  a fibrous  annual  root  ; a climbing  lUlk,  fi- 
fing fupport  by  its  cUfpers  three  or  four  feet 

high  I diphyllous  leaves  of  two  oval  lobes,  terminated 
by  climbing  tendrils ; and  flowers  by  two's  on  long 
flower  ftalks,  of  diderent  colours  in  the  varieties. 
3.  The  tangitanus,  or  Taiigicr-^iea,  hath  a fibrous  an- 
nual root,  a climbing  ilalk  riling  up  m fupport  for 
four  or  five  feet  high  ; dsphyilous  leave*,  of  two  fpear- 
fhaped  alternate  lobes,  terminated  by  tendrils  \ and 
from  the  joints  of  the  flalk  Urge  rcddilh  flowers  by 
two's  on  long  footdalks- 

Culture.  thefe  f|xx'ies  are  of  hardy  grow’ih  j and 
may  be  propagated  by  feed  in  the  common  grot|nd,  in 
pauhci  where  it  is  defigned  the  phots  fh*  u!d  flowrr, 
for  they  do  not  fuccced  fo  well  by  tratifplaiitAlion. 
I'hcy  may  be  fowed  in  fpring  ; though,  if  lowed  in 
autumn,  the  yUms  W'ill  flower  earlier  the  following 
year. 

LATIAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a feaft  or  ce- 
remony ikRiiuud  by  Tarquiuius  buperbus,  in  hg- 
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nonr  of  Jupiter  LatUris  or  Latialis Tarqnin  l.sfieltv«. 

having  made  ^ treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Latins 
pmpofed,  in  order  for  perpetuating  it,  to  ereft  a 
common  temple,  where  all  the  allies,  the  Romans, 

Latins,  Hernici,  Vulfci,  &c.  fhould  affcmble  them- 
felves  every  year,  bold  a kind  of  fair,  exchange 
merchandizes,  feafl,  facrifice,  and  make  merry  toge- 
ther. Such  waa  the  inftitution  of  the  Latiar, 
founder  only  appointed  one  day  for  this  feall  t the  fiiR 
conful  added  another  to  it,  upon  concluding  the  peace 
with  the  l>atins|  and  a third  was  added  after  the  peo- 
ple who  had  retired  to  the  Mons  Saccr  werr  returned  to 
Rome  ; and  a fourth,  after  appealing  the  fcdition  rai- 
fed  on  occafion  of  the  plebeians  afpiring  to  the  cunfu- 
late. 

Thefe  four  days  were  called  the  Latin  feria  \ and  all 
things  done  during  the  coutic  of  the  fctiac,  as  featis, 
factifices,  offerings,  &c.  were  called  Latiitra. 

LATICLAVE,  ( Laticlavtum)^  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, was  an  honourable  difltn^ion,  peculiar,  in  the 
times  of  the  republic,  to  the  fenators  j but  whether  it 
was  a particular  kind  of  garment,  or  only  an  ornament 
upon  it,  the  critics  are  not  agreed  : Cut  the  more  ge- 
neral opinion  is,  that  it  was  a broad  (Iripe  of  purple 
fewed  upon  the  fore.part  c»f  their  tunic,  and  round  the 
middle  of  the  breafl.  There  were  buttons  fet  on  the 
iatut  elavM  or  laiiciavet  which  appeared  like  the  heads 
of  Urge  nails,  whence  feme  think  it  derived  its  name. 

~Thc  fenators,  ptseiors,  and  chief  magillrates  of  co- 
\ >nics  and  municipal  ciliea,  had  a right  to  wear  it.  Tlic 
prxtcxta  wu  always  worn  over  it ; but  when  the  pr^tur 
pronounced  fentcoce  of  death,  the  prxtexta  was  then 
put  off,  and  the  laticlive  retained.  The  Ltidavium 
differed  from  the  an^udiclaviumf  hut  authors  do  U'lt  a- 
grcc  in  what  refpeA  liu'a  difference  coitfifled  ; the  mutt 
general  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  the  liips  or  flripea 
of  purple  w’crc  narrower  in  the  angu  iiclave. 

EATIMER  (Hugh),  bffhop  of  W4»rcefter,  wa;* 
born  about  the  year  1480  at  Thurcafton  in  Lcicefler- 
fhire,  the  only  fun  of  a yeoman  of  that  village.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  w’is  fent  to  Chrirt's  college, 
Cambridge  ; where  he  applied  himMf  to  the  lludy  of 
divinity,  and  in  propci  time  took  the  degree  uf  ba- 
chelor in  that  fcience.  At  this  time  he  was  a zealous 
Papid,  and  waa  honoured  with  the  office  of  keeper  uf 
the  crofi  to  the  univcrfily  : but  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  became  a convert  ,to  the  Pro- 
uflani  religion  ; and  being  now  one  of  the  twelve  li- 
cinfed  preachers  from  Cambridge,  he  promulgated  his 
bpiniona  with  great  freedom.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  was  accufed  of  herefy  ; and  being  futamoued  before 
cardinal  Wolfey.  was  obliged  to  fubicribe  certain  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  which  he  certainly  did  not  believe.  A- 
boat  the  year  1529  he  was  prefenied  by  the  k^ng  to 
the  rc^ory  of  Wellkmton  in  VVMtihirt  ; to  which 
place,  after  refiding  foinc  time  at  coiiit  with  his  friend 
and  patron  Dr  Butts,  he  ictlred ; but,  rcfuaiing  his 
former  inveflivcs  againfl  the  PupiOi  dm^rines,  he  was 
again  fumiuoncd  to  anfwer  certain  intemigalorics,  and  ' 
again  obliged  to  fubferibe.  In  1515  he  was  promoted 
to  the  hidiopric  of  Worceftcr ; in  the  p<i[n.nijn  of 
which  dignity  he  continued  till  the  year  1539,  when, 
milter  than  aifeot  to  the  nA  of  the  fix  artklcs,  he  re- 
figiicd  his  mitre,  and  retired  into  the  country  ; but 
was  in  a iHuit  time  accuCcd  of  fpeaking  agaiull  the  fix 

articles, . 
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article*,  ami  commitird  to  the  Tower,  where  he  con* 
tinurd  prifoner  ttU  the  death  of  Henry  V'lll.  which 
happened  tn  Jamiaiy  iy47*  On  the  acceflioo  of  £d* 
ward  VI.  Latimer  was  releafed,  but  not  rtdored  to 
hit  bilhopric,  though  he  preached  feveral  times  before 
the  king,  and  continued  to  cxerctfe  hii  cniniderial 
fun^ion  with  unremitting  eealand  rclolution.  Young 
Edward,  alas ! fittilhed  his  fliort  reign  in  1 J53  ; and 
Mary,  of  infamous  memory,  afeendin;  the  throne, 
pO'»r  Latimer  was  immediately  doomed  to  deftruCkion, 
and,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  confined  in 
the  Tower.  In  April  1554.  they  were  removed  to 
Oxford,  that  they  might  difpute  with  the  learned 
doctors  of  both  universities.  Latimer  declining  the 
difputation  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  infrrmU 
ties,  delivered  his  cpintuo  in  writing } and  refufing 
to  fubferibe  the  Popifh  creed,  was  condemned  for 
herefy  ; and  In  October  following  was,  together  with 
bilhnp  Ridley,  burnt  alive.  He  behaved  with  un- 
common fortitude  on  the  occafion,  and  died  a real 
martyr  to  the  Reformation.  His  general  character  is 
that  of  a learned,  virtuous,  and  brave  man.  Hts 
works  are,  t.  Sermons,  1635,  fol.  a.  Letters;  in 
Vox's  Adi  and  Monum.  vol.  ii.  fol.  1580.  3.  An 

tnjuodton  to  the  prior  and  courent  of  St  Mary's  in 
Worcefterfhire.  Sec  record  at  the  end  of  Burnetts 
HiAnry  of  the  Reformation,  part  ii*  p.  293. 

LATIN,  a dead  Ungoage,  firil  fpokeo  in  Laiium, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome;  and  Itill  ufed  in  the  Romifh 
church,  and  among  many  of  the  learned. 

This  language  is  principally  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  particularly  from  the  Eolic  dialed  of  that  tongue, 
though  it  has  a great  number  of  words  which  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  languages  of  the  Etrufei,  Ofei,  and 
other  ancient  people  of  lul}  ; and  foreign  commerce 
and  wars,  in  courfe  of  time,  added  a great  many 
more. 

The  Latin  is  a Arong  nervous  language,  perfcdly 
fuitable  to  the  charader  of  the  people  who  (poke  it : 
wc  have  Aill  works  of  every  kind  admirably  well  writ- 
ten in  the  Latin,  though  there  are  vaA  numbers  loA. 

The  Latin  tongue  was  for  a while  confined  almoA 
wholly  within  the  walls  of  Rome  ; nor  would  the  Ro- 
mans allow  the  common  ufe  of  it  to  their  neighbours, 
or  to  the  nations  they  fubdued  : but  by  degrees  they 
in  time  became  fcnfible  of  the  neceflity  of  iu  being  ge- 
nerally underAood  for  the  convenicncy  of  commerce  ; 
and  accordingly  ufed  their  endeavours,  that  all  the 
nations  fubjed  to  their  empire  (hould  be  united  by  one 
common  language  ; fo  that  at  length  they  impofed  the 
ufe  of  it  by  a particular  law  fur  that  purpofe.  After 
the  tranAation  of  the  feat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to 
ConAantiuopIe,  the  emperors  of  theeaA,  being  always 
defirouB  of  retaining  the  title  of  Roman  emperors,  ap- 
pointed the  Latin  to  be  Aill  ufed  ; but  at  length  ne- 
gleding  the  empire  of  the  weA,  they  abandoned  all 
care  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  ufed  the  Greek.  Char* 
Icmagne  coming  to  the  empire  of  the  weA,  revived  this 
language  ; but  at  Icn^^th  it  gave  way,  and  the  French 
took  place  of  the  Latin:  it  was,  however,  prodigiuuf- 
ly  degenerated  before  it  came  to  be  laid  afidc,  in  which 
condition  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  Vives,  Ermfraus,  &c.  began  to  open  the  way  ft  r 
Its  recovery : fioce  which  time  the  monkilh  Utinity  has 
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been  declining,  and  all  endeavours  have  been  o'ed  to 
retrieve  the  pure  language  of  the  AuguAan  age.  See 
Language. 

LATiN-Chunb,  See  Church. 

LATINS,  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy.  See  La- 

TIUM. 

LATINUS,  king  of  the  Latins  in  Italy,  was  the 
fan  of  Fauous ; and,  it  is  laid,  began  to  reign  about 
the  laidth  year  before  the  Chriliian  era.  Lavlnla, 
his  only  daughter,  married  iEncas,  after  that  Trojan 
prince  had  killed  Turnus  king  of  the  RutuH.  See 
Rome. 

LATISSIMUS,  in  anatomy,  the  n.ime  of  feveral 
mufclcs.  Sec  Anatomy,  TMe  of  tht  Muf:Uu 

LATITUDE,  in  aAronomy,  is  the  diAance  of  a 
Aar  north  01^  fwuK  from  the  ecliptic.  In  geography 
it  fignifies  the  diAance  of  any  place  north  or  louth, 
from  the  equator.  Sec  Astronomy  and  Gsogra* 

PHY, 

LATITUDINARIAN,  a perfon  of  moderation 
with  regard  to  religiuua  opinions,  who  believes  there 
is  a latitude  in  the  road  to  heaven,  which  may  admit 
people  of  different  petfuafions. 

LATIUM  (auc.  geog.),  the  country  of  the  La- 
tins, at  fird  contained  within  very  narrow  bounds,  but 
afterwards  incrcafcd  by  the  aceduon  of  various  people. 
The  appellation,  according  to  Virgil,  is  a laienJo^ 
fiom  Saturn's  lying  hid  there  from  the  hoAile  purfuica 
of  his  fon  Jupiter ; and  from  Lniium  comes  the  name 
jAUini,  the  people,  (Virgil):  though  Dionylius  Hall* 
carnaffseus  derives  it  from  king  Latinui,  who  reigned 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojin  war.  But  whatever  be 
in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  Latium,  wlien  under  yEneas 
and  his  defeendents,  or  the  Alban  kings,  contained 
only  the  Latins,  cxclulivc  of  the  iEqui,  Volfct,  Hcr- 
nici,  and  other  people  ; only  that  ACneas  reckoned 
the  Rutuli,  after  their  conqucA,  among  the  Latins. 
And  this  conAitiited  the  ancient  Latium^  cenfined  to 
the  Latins : but  afterwards,  under  the  kings,  and  af- 
ter their  time,  it  reached  ftom  the  Tiber  to  Circeil. 
Under  the  confuls,  the  country  of  the  Equi,  Volfci, 
Hcrnici,  6cc.  after  long  and  bloody  wars,  was  added 
to  Lttium,  under  the  appellation  a^t&itkus  or /ufxraJ^ 
d/J  as  far  as  the  river  Liris,  the  caAem  boun* 

dary,  and  to  the  noith  as  far  as  the  Maru  and  Sa- 
bines. The  vaiious  people,  which  In  fuccvflltm  occiw 
pled  Latium,  were  the  Aborigines,  the  Pclafgi,  the 
Arcades,  the  Siculi,  thcArunci,  the  Rutuli;  and  be- 
yond Clrccii,  theVolfci,  the  Ofei,  the  Aufines:  but 
who  lirA,  who  next,  occupied  the  country,  U Is  dilh- 
cult  to  fay. 

LA'PMUS  (stic.  geog.),  a mountain  of  Ionia,  or 
on  the  confines  of  Caria,  famous  for  the  fable  of  En«. 
dymion,  of  whom  the  Moon  was  faid  to  be  enamour- 
ed : hence  called  haimius  and  Latmlus  S^enator, 

In  the  mountain  was  a cave  In  which  Endymiun  dwelt 
(ScholiaA  on  Apollonius  Rhodius).  Suppofed  by 
rlccatxus  to  be  the  Pbiheiron  Afutit  of  Homer  ; but 
by  others  to  be  Grius  MorUf  nor  far  from  Lstmus 
(Strabo.) 

LATOMIA,  properly  fignifies  a ^uarr^  i 
But  the  places  whence  Aones  had  been  dug  having 
been  made  ufe  of  fometimesas  dungeon*.  Jails,  or  pri* 
foos  for  criminatf,  it  is  oftentimes  applied  as  a name 

for 
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Latvaa  for  ■ prifon.  Tb^re  wms  a place  of  confinemcot  of  were  pahlic  places  where  the  flivei  wadied  and  emp* 
II  this  fort  at  Rome,  near  the  TuUlanum  ; anuiher  at  tied  tbrir  mailer**  dofe'iliKiU.  We  are  pretty  well  af- 

Syracufe,  in  which  CiOero  faya  V*errea  had  fhui  up  fured  that  the  Romani  had  public  places  of  convent* 
~ ’ Roman  citizeni,  cnce,  winch  were  covered  over,  and  had  a fpungc 

LATONA,  in  mythology,  a pagan  goddeft,  whofe  hanging  up  in  them  for  cleanlincfs.  Rich  men  had 
hiftory  i#  very  obfeure.  Hdirxl  makes  her  the  daughter  clofe-ftoolt,  tvhtch  were  taken  away  occaiioDally  to 
of  Titan  Cocuiand  Vhoebe  his  Htlcr.  She  was  admired  the  common  ftioret. 


LatrnneaB, 

I^ttco. 


for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated  for  the  favuura  which 
fhe  granted  to  Jupiter.  Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  huf* 
band's  amouTH,  made  Laiona  the  obje^  of  her  vcn> 
geancr,  and  feot  the  ftrpent  Python  to  didurb  her 
peace  and  peifecute  her.  L«aiona  wandered  from  place 
to  place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  continually  a* 
larmed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven  from  hea* 
ven;  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refufed  to  give  her 
a place  where  fhc  might  red  and  bring  forth.  Nep* 
tune,  moved  with  compafTiun,  druck  with  his  trident 
and  made  immoveable  the  ifUnd  of  Dcloa,  which  be* 
fiire  wandered  in  the  Aegean,  and  appeared  fometimes 
above,  and  fometimes  below,  the  furface  of  the  fea. 
Latona,  change4  into  a quail  by  Jupiter,  came  to 
Delos;  where  flic  refumed  her  oiiginal  (hape,  and 
gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning  againll  a 
palm  tree  or  an  olive.  Her  repofe  was  of  ihort  dura- 
lion  : Juno  difeovered  the  place  of  her  retreat,  and 
obliged  her  to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  over 
the  greatefl  part  of  thcwoild;  and  in  Caria,  where 
her  fatigue  compelled  her  to  flop,  (he  was  infulted  and 
ridiculed  by  the  pcafants  of  whom  (he  alked  for  wa- 
ter while  they  were  weeding  a marfli.  Their  refufal 
and  infolcnce  provoked  her,  and  Ihc  intreated  Jupiter 
to  puniih  their  barbarity.  They  were  all  changed  in* 
to  frogs.  She  was  alfo  infulted  by  Niobe ; who  boafl« 
cd  herfclf  greater  than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Di* 
ana,  and  ridiculed  the  prefents  which  the  piety  of  her 
neighbours  had  offered  to  Latona.  At  lafl,  Ditona, 
though  perfeculed  and  expofed  to  the  rrfentment  of 
Juno,  became  a powerful  deity,  and  faw  her  children 
receive  divine  honours.  Her  woHhip  was  generally 
cflabliihed  where  her  children  received  adoration  ; 
particularly  at  Argos,  Delos,  flee,  where  (he  had  tem* 
pies.  She  had  an  oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the 
tiue  and  decifive  anfwers  which  it  gave.  JLatona,  Ve* 
nus,  and  Diana,  were  the  three  goddefles  mud  in  ve> 
neration  among  the  Roman  women. 

L.AI'RIA,  in  theology,  a religiuus  worfhip  due 
only  to  God.  See  Adoxation. 

The  RomanifU  fay,  **  They  honour  God  wiiIi  the 
worfhip  of  Ai>'ru,  and  the  faints  with  the  worihip  of 
Julia.**  But  the  terms,  however  dillln£t,  are  ufoally 
confounded. 

The  worfhip  of  Ar/W,/,  bendes  its  inner  chara^cra, 
has  its  external  marks  to  dillinguifh  it ; the  principal 
whereof  is  faenflee,  which  cannot  be  offered  to  any 
other  but  God  himfelf,  as  being  a fulemn  acknow* 
ledgtnent  or  recognition  of  the  forercigoly  of  God, 
and  our  dependence  on  him. 

Mr  Daille  feems  to  own,  that  fome  of  the  falheri 
of  the  fourth  century  allowed  the  diflin^ion  between 
iatria  and  Julia. 

LATRlNiE,  were  public  houfes  of  office,  or  necef. 
faries,  amongil  the  Romans.  We  do  not  6nd,  to  the 
writings  or  buildings  that  remain  of  antiquity,  that 
they  any  privies  in  their  dwellings.  The  latrine 


LATRUNCUl-f,  a game  amongft  the  Romans,  of 
much  the  fame  nature  with  our  chefs.  The  Ar/nuAfWi 
were  properly  the  chefs  men,  called  ilfo  la/ronex  and 
raUuli.  They  were  made  of  glafv,  and  diflinguifhed 
by  black  and  white  colours.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  wax  or  other  conrenteoi  fubflanecs.  Some 
give  the  invemicn  of  this  game  to  I'alamxdcs  when  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy  • Seneca  attribuics  it  to  Chilon,  one 
of  the  feven  Grecian  fages ; others  honour  Pyrrlms 
with  the  invention  ; and  others  again  contertd  that  it  is 
of  Perfian  origin— but  is  not  this  Lit  Jf  hna  caprlna  ? 
Frequent  slitiiioni  to  this  game  arc  met  with  in  the 
Roman  clafilcs,  and  a little  poem  was  wrote  upon  it 
addrefied  to  Pifo,  which  fome  fay  was  the  work  of 
Ovid,  others  of  Lucsn,  in  the  end  of  fomc  editions 
of  wbofe  works  it  is  to  be  found,  and  to  which  we  refer 
for  a fuller  account  of  the  game.  This  game  exprefles 
fo  well  the  chance  and  order  of  war,  that  it  is,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  attributed  to  fame 
military  officer  as  the  inventor.  One  Canius  Julius 
was  fo  exceedingly  fond  of  chefs,  that  after  he  was 
feiitenced  to  death  by  Caligub,  he  was  found  playing, 
but  interrupted  in  his  game  by  a call  to  execution  ; he 
obeyed  the  fummons,  but  firft  defired  the  ccntiinuo 
who  brought  the  fatal  order,  to  bear  witnefs  that  he 
had  one  man  upon  the  board  more  than  his  antagonill, 
that  he  might  not  falfcly  brag  of  vtftory  when  he 
fliould  be  no  more. 

LATTEN  denotes  iron  plates  turned  over,  of  which 
tea*cannitlers  sre  made. 

plates  of  iron  being  prepared  of  a proper  thimvefs, 
are  fmoothed  by  rulling  them  in  an  acid  liquor,  as 
common  water  made  eager  with  rye.  With  this  liquor 
they  fill  certain  troughs,  ind  then  pul  in  the  places, 
which  they  turn  once  or  twice  a day,  that  they  may 
be  equally  rufted  over.  After  this  they  are  taken  out, 
and  well  fcoured  with  fand  ; and,  to  prevent  their  rufl- 
ing  again,  arc  immediaiely  plunged  into  pure  wafer, 
in  which  they  are  to  be  left  till  the  Jnftaot  they  are  to 
be  tinned  or  blarfched  ; the  manner  of  doing  which  is 
this : They  flux  the  tin  in  a large  iron  crucible,  which 
has  the  figure  of  an  oblong  pyramid  with  four  faces, 
of  which  two  oppoCre  ones  are  Icfs  than  the  two  others. 
The  crucible  is  heated  only  from  below,  its  upper  part 
being  luted  with  the  furnace  all  round.  The  cnidble 
is  always  deeper  than  the  plates  which  arc  to  be  tin- 
ned are  long ; they  always  pm  them  in  thiwnright, 
and  the  tin  ought  to  fwim  over  them  j to  this  pnrpofe 
artificers  of  different  trades  prepare  plates  of  different 
fhapea,  though  Mr  Reaumur  thinks  them  all  excep- 
tionable. But  the  Germans  ufe  no  fort  of  preparation 
of  the  iron  to  make  it  receive  the  tin  more  than  the 
keeping  it  *lw»y*  fteeped  in  water  till  the  time  ; only 
when  the  tin  ia  melted  in  the  crucible,  they  cover  ir 
with  a layer  of  a fort  of  fuel,  which  ia  ufually  two 
inchea  thick,  and  the  plate  mull  pafs  through  this  be* 
fore  it  CIA  cone  to  the  melted  tin.  The  firft  ufe 
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of  tKIt  coveriog  ii  to  keep  tke  tm  firom  burning  ( 
for  tf  toy  part  fhould  take  fire,  the  fact  would  Toon 
noiften  it,  and  reduce  it  to  iti  primitive  ftate  again. 
The  blanchcra  fay,  this  fuet  is  a compounded  matter. 
It  if  indeed  of  a black  colour  ; but  Mr  Reaumur  fup> 
pofed  that  to  be  only  an  artifice  to  make  it  a fecret, 
and  that  it  is  only  coloured  with  foot  or  the  fmokc  of 
a chimney  : but  he  found  it  true  fo  far,  that  the  com* 
mon  unprepared  fuet  was  not  fufficient ; for  after  fe* 
veral  attempts,  there  was  always  fomething  wanting 
to  render  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  certain.  The 
whole  fecret  of  blanching,  therefore,  was  found  to  lie 
in  the  preparation  of  this  fuet ; and  this  at  length  he 
difeovered  to  confifl  only  In  the  firfl  frying  and  burn- 
ing it.  This  fimple  operation  not  only  gives  it  the 
colour,  but  put!  it  into  a condition  to  give  the  iron  a 
dirpofiiion  to  be  tinned,  which  it  does  fnrprifingly. 

^e  melted  tin  muft  alfo  have  ■ certain  degree  of 
heat : for  if  it  is  not  hot  enough,  it  will  not  fiick  to  the 
iron  ; and  if  it  is  too  hot,  it  wilf  cover  it  with  too  thin 
a coat,  and  the  plates  will  have  feveral  colours,  as  red, 
blue,  and  purple,  and  upon  the  whole  will  have  a caft 
of  ycUnw,  To  prevent  (hit,  by  knowing  when  the 
fire  has  a proper  degree  of  brat,  they  might  try  with 
fmall  pieces  01  iron  | but  in  general,  ufe  teaches  them 
to  know  the  degree,  and  they  put  in  the  iron  when 
the  tin  is  at  a different  fiandard  of  heat,  according 
as  they  would  give  it  a thicker  or  thinner  coat.  Some- 
times alfo  they  give  the  plates  a double  layer,  as  they 
would  have  them  very  thickly  covered.  I'bis  they  do 
by  dipping  them  into  the  tin  when  very  hot  the  hrft 
time,  and  when  left  hot  the  fecond.  The  tin  which 
is  to  give  the  fecond  coat  muft  be  frefb  covered  with 
fuet  i and  that  with  the  common  fuet,  not  the  pre- 
pared. 

LjTTSH’Sra/if  plates  of  milled  brafs  reduced  to 
different  ihickncfs,  according  to  the  ule«  they  are  in- 
tended for. 

LAT’riMO,  in  the  glafi-trade,  a name  for  a fine 
milk-whit?  There  are  feveral  ways  of  making 

it,  but  the  beft  of  all  is  this : take  400  weight  of  cry* 
llal  frit,  and  60  pounds  of  calcined  tin,  and  two  pounds 
and  a lulf  of  prepared  mangantfe  ) mix  ihefe  well  with 
the  frit,  and  fet  them  in  a pot  in  a furnace  to  melt 
and  icfinc.  At  the  end  of  l8  hours  this  will  be  puri- 
fied; then  caft  it  into  water,  purify  it  again  afterwards 
in  the  furnace,  and  make  a*  proof  of  It.  If  it  be  too 
clear,  add  ly  pounds  more  of  calcined  tin;  mix  it 
well  with  the  metal,  and  let  it  ftand  one  day  to  puri- 
fy ; it  will  then  be  of  a whitenefs  furpaOIng  even  that 
of  fnow,  and  is  fit  to  work  into  vefieb. 

LAVA,  a ftream  of  melted  minerals  which  runs 
out  of  the  mouths,  or  burlis  out  through  the  Tides  of 
burning  mountains  during  the  time  of  an  eruption. 
See.£TMA,  Vesovivs,  Hecla,  VotesNO,  &c. 

The  lava  at  itil  firft  difeharge  is  in  a ftatc  of  pro- 
digious ignition,  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing  we  can 
have  an  idea  of  from  the  fmall  artificial  furnaces  made 
by  us.  Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the 
lava  of  Vefuvius,  at  the  place  whence  it  ilTucd  (in 
• the  year  (767)1  **  had  the  appearance  of  a river  of 
red-hot  and  liquid  metal,  fiich  as  we  fee  in  the  glafs- 
houfes,  CD  which  were  large  fioating  anders  half 
lighted,  and  rolling  over  one  another  with  great  pre- 
cipitation down  the  fide  of  the  mouatain,  forming  on 
N»  17J. 


the  whole  a moft  beautiful  and  uncoromoo  cafeade.*’  J-ava. 
Now,  if  we  confider  the  materiala  of  which  the  lava  ^ "* 
confifti,  which  undoubtedly  afe  the  common  matters 
to  be  found  every  where  in  the  eatth,  namely,  ftones, 
metallic  ores,  clay,  laud,  &c.  we  lhall  find  that  oor 
botteft  furnaces  would  by  no  means  be  able  to  bring 
them  into  any  degree  of  fufioa ; fince  the  materiala 
for  glals  cannot  ^ melted  without  a great  quantity 
of  very  fufible  falls,  fuch  as  alkalies,  nitre,  dec.  mixed 
along  with  them.  The  heat  of  a volcano  muft  there* 
fore  be  immenfe : and  hefides  its  heat,  it  Is  fometiroca 
attended  with  a very  uncommon  circumftance ; for  Sir 
William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the  red-hot  < 
ftooes  thrown  up  by  Vefuvius  on  the  31ft  of  March 
1766  were  perfcttly  tranfparnU  and  the  like  re-j^^^ 
mark  be  makes  on  the  vaft  ftream  of  lava  which  iftued  * 

from  this  volcano  In  1779:  (See  Vesuvius).  This 
we  cannot  look  upon  to  be  the  mere  effect  of  heat : 
for  mere  beat  with  ui  will  not  make  a folid  body  tranf- 
parent;  and  thefe  ftonci,  weare  fare,  were  not  in  a ftatc 
of  fufiun.  or  the  refiftance  of  the  air  would  have  broke 
them  all  to  pieces,  even  fuppofing  them,  which  is  very 
improbable,  to  have  been  in  that  ftate  detached  from 
the  reft  of  the  lava.  For  the  tranfparency,  therefore, 
we  muft  have  recourfe  to  elrAriciiy;  which  in  feme  of 
our  experiments  hath  the  property  of  lendering  epaque 
biidies  tranfparent  *.  Indeed  it  is  fesrec  poflible  but  * 8ce  f/w- 
the  lava  and  every  other  matter  thrown  out  ol’  a vol-^*"0'* 
caao  muft  be  in  the  highcft  degree  eleftrical,  feeing  **  ^ 
the  fire  itfelf  moft  probably  takes  its  rife  from  elcdtri-  ProKably 
city,  as  is  fhown  under  the  article  Volcano.  in  a hinhly 

'tte  lava,  after  having  once  broke  out,  does  not'*®^'‘^'* 
connantly  continue  running  from  the  fame  vent,  bui^^® 
often  has  intermiflions,  after  which  It  will  burft  out 
fometimes  at  the  fame  place,  and  fometimefl  at  another. 

No  real  ftame  ever  appears  to  come  from  the  lava, 

In  the  day-time  its  progrefs  is  maiked  by  a thick 
white  fmoke,  from  which  the  light  of  the  red  hot  mat-aace. 
ter  being  reflected  in  tbe  night-time,  makes  it  appear 
like  flame.  But  if,  during  its  progrefs,  it  meets  with 
trees  or  other  combuftible  fubftaiices,  which  it  fre- 
quently does,  a blight  flame  Immediately  iffues  from 
its  furface,  as  hath  alfo  been  remarked  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton.— 'i'bis  liquid  fubftance,  after  having  run 
pure  for  about  too  yards  (more  or  lefs,  no  doubt, 
according  to  different  circumflances),  begins  to  collet 
cinders.  Hones,  and  a feum  is  formed  on  the  furface. 

Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  lava  which  he  ubfer- 
ved,  with  its  feum,  had  the  appearance  of  the  river 
Thames,  as  he  had  fecn  it  after  a hard  froft  and  a 
real  fall  of  fnow,  when  beginning  to  thaw,  carrying 
own  vaft  maffes  of  fnow  and  ice.  In  fome  places  it 
totally  difappeared,  and  ran  in  a fubterraneous  paffage 
formed  by  the  fcuni  for  feveral  paces;  after  which  it 
came  oat  pure,  haring  left  the  feum  behind,  though 
a new  one  was  ouickly  formed.  This  lava  at  the  far- 
theft  extremity  from  its  fource  did  not  appear  liquid, 
but  like  a heap  of  red  hot  coals,  forming  a wall  in 
fome  places  10  or  r a feet  high,  which  rolling  from  the 
top  foon  formed  another  wall,  andfoon. — This  was 
the  appearance  alfo  put  on  by  tbe  lava  which  iHued  in 
the  great  eruption  of  1 783  in  Iceland  ; with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  wall  was  at  our  time  210  feet  high, 
and  the  general  thicknefi  of  U was  more  than  too; 

(See  Hecla).  While  a lava  is  in  this  ftatc,  Sir  Wil- 
1 ham 
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|iMi  w of  cmSoion,  that  it  ii  very  pmAicahle  to  divert 
it  into  another  chiand,  in  a manner  fomemhat  fimilar 
to  what  It  pradiicd  with  rirera.  Thit  he  wai  after* 
wardi  told  had  been  done  with  fucceft  daring  the  great 
eruption  of  Etna  in  i66y:  that  the  Uva  wai  dire^ing 
its  cfHirfe  towarda  the  waUt  of  Catania,  and  advancing 
very  flowljr,  when  they  prepared  a channel  for  it  round 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  turned  it  into  the  fea.  A 
fucceflion  of  men,  covered  with  (heep  dtint  wetted» 
were  employed  to  cut  thpough  the  tough  flankt  of  la- 
va, till  they  made  a pa(Tn{{e  for  that  in  the  centre, 
which  was  in  perfefi  fuiion,  to  difgorge  ilfelf  into  the 
channel  prepared  for  it.  But  tliia,  it  is  cvidvnt,  can 
only  take  place  in  fmall  i\reamt  of  this  burning  matter  { 
with  that  above  mentioned  it  wovdd  have  been  impof* 
6ble.  It  hath  been  alfo  obferved  of  the  lavas  of  Et* 
...j.  — Di,  that  they  do  not  contlantly  fall  dowm  to  the  low* 
Peaces,  but  will  fometiroca  afceiid  in  fuch  a manner 
^ as  to  make  the  valleys  rife  into  hills.  On  this  Sir  Wil* 

liim  Hamilton  hat  tiw  following  note  : •*  Havini{  hoard 
the  fame  remark  with  regard  to  ihr  Utm  of  Vefueiui, 
1 determined,  diirinf;  an  eruption  of  that  volcano,  to 
watch  the  progrefs  of  a current  of  Ian.  and  I wat  foon 
enabled  to  comprehend  thit  feeming  pliaenomrnon. 
thmgh  it  it.  I fear,  verp  difficult  to  cipJiin.  Certain 
’it  it.  ihit  the  lavat.  uhile  in  their  moif  fluid  Hate,  fol- 
low alwayi  the  laws  »f  other  fluidt  j but  when  at  a 
great  diftance  from  their  fourcc.  and  eonfrquently  en- 
‘cambered  with  fcorite  and  cinder.,  the  air  likewife  ha- 
'vtng  rendered  their  outward  coat  tough,  they  will 
foroetimet  (aa  1 have  feen)  be  forced  up  a fmall  afeent, 
the  fielh  matter  ptifliing  forward  that  which  went  be- 
fore it,  and  the  ealerior  parte  of  the  lava  a^ing  always 
at  ctwduClore  (or  pi(«,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  ea- 
preflion)  for  the  interior  partt,  that  have  retained  their 
Huidily  from  not  being  capofed  to  the  air.” 

From  the  year  1767  to  1779,  thit  gentleman  made 
niiny  curiuut  ohfer«ati<mt  cm  the  larat  of  Vefuriut. 
He  found,  that  they  coollinily  formed  channel,  in 
the  mountain  at  regular  at  if  they  had  been  made  by 
nit : and  that,  whillt  in  a ftatc  of  perfeft  fufion,  they 
continued  their  courfc  in  ilmfe  channelt,  which  were 
fumetimei  full  to  the  brim,  and  at  other,  more  or  left 
fo  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out. 
Thcfe  channelt,  after  fmall  eruptiont,  were  generally 
f^rom  two  to  6ve  or  fia  feet  wide,  and  frven  or  eight 
in  depth.  Tliey  were  often  hid  from  the  fight  by  a 
quantity  of  fcori*  that  had  formed  a cruft  over  them, 
and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed  in  a covered  way 
for  forae  yards,  came  out  again  frelh  into  an  open 
channel-  Our  author  infurmi  ns,  that  be  had  walked 
in  fome  of  thefc  fubterraneoui  galleries,  which  were 
exceedingly  curious,  the  lidet,  top,  and  bottom,  being 
exceedingly  fmooth  and  even : othcra  were  incrutled 
wich  what  he  calls  very  extraordinary  fenrir,  beauti- 
fully ramilied  white  faitt  in  the  form  of  dropping  fta- 
la«itei,  &c.  ^ 

On  viewing  a ftteim  of  lava  while  in  itt  fluid  Hate 
in  the  month  of  May  1 779,  he  perceived  the  opera- 
tion of  it  in  the  channelt  above  dcfcrlbed  in  great 
perfcAion.  After  quilting  thrm,  it  fpread  itfcif  iii  the 
valley,  and  ran  gemly  like  a river  that  had  been  fro- 
7cn,  and  had  mallet  of  ioi  Boating  upon  it-  The  wind 
happening  then  to  Ihift,  our  traveller  wat  fo  incom- 
moded by  the  fmoke,  that  the  guide  propofed  to  cro& 
Von.  IX.  Part  II. 
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it,  which  wis  inflant!^  put  in  execution  without  any 
other  Ineonvenience  lhan  the  violent  Ire.t  with  which' 
the  leg.  .nd  feet  were  .ffeaed.  The  croft  wa,  fo 
lough  that  their  weight  made  no  impreinon  upon  it, 
and  the  motion  fo  flow  that  they  were  in  „o  danger 
of  lalling.  Thit  circumllancc.  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
ham,  points  out  a method  of  efcape  fliould  any  perfon 
happen  to  be  inclofed  betwixt  two  lav„,  buf  Lght 
never  to  be  tried  except  in  cafes  of  real  neceflity  ; and 
indeed,  •f'h'cuirent  of  melted  matter  was  very  broad, 
muft  undonbtrdly  be  attended  with  extreme  dingey 
both  from  the  heat  of  the  upper  cruft  and  the  chance 
of  lit  breaking  and  falling  down  with  the  palfenger  in- 
to  the  burning  liquid  below.  That  which  Sir  WiflUr. 
Hamilton  crolfr'd  was  about  jo  or  60  f«t  broad. 

Having  psflVd  thit  burning  ftream,  our  ttavcilem 
walked  up  along  ^e  fide  of  it  to  itt  very  fource. 
Here  thry  faw  it  boiling  and  bubbling  violently  up 

rike“.h  .'"r*!;  ’ '“■''■‘"S  ■ndcr,cklingIoife 

like  that  which  attendt  the  playing  off  an  artificial 

’ 5 >>'>>'  <*«  for- 

nied  by  the  continual  fplalhing  up  mtd  cooling  of  tlic 
vitrthed  matter.  Under  thi.  wai  an  arched  holloW* 
red-hot  within,  like  an  heated  oven ; the  lava  which 
ran  from  it  king  received  into  a regular  channel  rai- 

pe^ndicuUrly,  of  about  the  height  of  8 or  .0  feet 
and  much  rcfemhlmg  an  ancient  aquedua.  On  quit! 
ting  thi,  fountain  of  lava,  they  went  quite  up  to  the 
crater,  where  at  ufual  they  found  a little  rnouniiin 
throwing  up  lionet  and  red  hot  fcoriar  with  loud  ex- 

.ntolerablc,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  place 
With  precipiiaiion.  o v 
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channrdt  abore  mentioned  wcic  tnii-ely  deftroyed.  the 

lava  full  of  deep  cracks  from  whence  continually  if. 
fued  a fulphureou.  fmoke  that  tinged  the  fcori*  and 

Thfl’avr'of^h'^''^  "'I'ite  tint. 

»PP«Kd  to  be  moreper- 

fi  " TK  " '*‘r“  ■e">'  f"™"  h'  had  Ob. 

ITt'f.  “"te  generally 

kll  of  . perfra  vitrification,  and  the  feuri*  them- 

hke'I’coS  gl*f*.  appeared 

like  a confftfed  heap  of  tilamcnli  of  a foul  vitrification. 

W hen  a piece  of  the  fol.d  lava  had  been  cracked  in  it. 
fall,  without  fepatalmg  entirely,  fibret  of  pcrfecl  glaf, 
wera  Jway,  obferved  reaching  from  fide  fide  with! 

^ 'f'*'  ‘hi.  eruption,  and 

which  hat  hkcw|fc  been  obferved  in  other  placet,  he 
..  of  opinion  muft  have  proceeded  from  an  ojJeration  of 
the  kind  juft  mentioned  i the  lav,  cracking  and  fe- 
parat.ng  in  the  air  at  the  time  of  it,  emlffion  from  the 

m '^P'"“"'K  °“t  the  pure  vitri- 

Bed  matter  from  itt  pores  or  cellt  j the  wind  at  the 
fame  time  carra.ng  oft  the  filament,  of  glaf.  a.  fall  a. 
they  were  pioduccd.  * 

Our  author  obferved  a kind  of  numice  llone  Hick- 
tng  to  feme  very  large  fragment,  of  the  new  Uva.  On 

ftafer'hlr.  V ‘‘'IT''"*  ]■'  ‘h«  ‘his  fob- 

Hance  bad  been  forced  out  of  Uie  minute  pores  of  the 

ibre.  or  filament,  confounded  together  at  the  time  of 
♦ E their 
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l'**'*^  ^thcir  being  prelTcd  out  ibe  contraAion  of  the  Urge  arrived  at  the  ftme  place  in  a fluid  flate,  andhai  there  Lava.' 
fragments  of  Uva  In  cotding,  ami  which  had  been  bent  undergone  fo  great  a change  as  fcarce  to  retain  an  ap« 
downwards  by  their  own  weight.'  *' This  curious  Tub*  pearance  of  Its  original  (late.  It  it,  however,  like  iron 
dance  (fays  he)  has  tlie  lightncft  of  a pnmice,  and  drofa,  in  grains  of  unequal  (izct.  Wc  And  it  alfo  at 
rcfemblet  it  in  every  rcrpeCl,  except  that  it  is  of  a various  diflances,  fuch  as  one,  two,  or  more  hundred 
darker  colour/’  fathoms.  It  is  fomeiimes  found  in  large  pieces  like 

When  the  pores  of  this  Uva  were  large,  and  tilled  tables,  covered  over  with  (harp  points,  fome  longer 
with  pure  vltriticd  matter,  the  latter  was  fometimes  and  oilrers  (horter.  All  thefe  pieces  are  quite  detach* 
found  blown  into  bubbles  on  the  furfacet  probably  by  ed  from  one  another,  as  if  they  had  been  brought  ibi* 
thc  air  which  had  bten  forced  out  at  the  time  the  la-  ther  and  fcattered  from  a tumbril,  l^e  matter  of 


va  contraAcd  Itfelf  In  cooling  ; and  frum  thefe  thin 
bubbles  it  appeared,  that  this  kind  of  volcanic  ^lafs 
has  much  the  fame  iranfparcncy  with  our  common 
gtafio  bottles,  and  like  them  is  of  a dirty  yellow  co- 
lour ; but  when  Uri^c  pieces  of  it  were  broken  oif 
with  a hammer,  they  appeared  perfcdly  black  and 
opaque. 

In  the  Uva  of  this  eruption  It  was  obferred.  that 
many  detached  pieces  were  in  the  tiispe  of  a barky* 
corn  or  plum  ilune»  final!  at  each  end,  and  thick  in 
the  rnidulc.  Some  of  thefe  did  nut  weigh  above  an 
ounce  ; but  others  could  not  be  left  than  60  pounds. 
Our  author  took  ttiem  to  be  drops  from  the  liquid 
fountain  of  tire,  which  might  luturally  acquire  fuch  a 
form  in  their  fall-  There  were  alfo  many  other  cu* 
ripus  vitrifications,  different  from  any  he  had  fetn  be- 
fore, mixed  w liii  this  huge  Ihowcr  of  Icoriz  and  maf- 
fes  of  lava. 

In  treating  of  Mount  Etna,  M.  Houel  makes  men- 
tion of  a piece  of  lava  which,  after  having  been  once 
eje^td  by  the  volcano,  was  (wallowed  up,  and  thrown 
cut  a fecund  time.  The  intenfc  heat  to  which  it  was 
then  fuhjcded,  tiad  fuch  an  eftid  upon  it,  that  it  ap- 
pcirerl  4II  full  of  chinks  to  a contidcrablc  depth,  and 
which  run  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  He  had  alfo 
an  ropp'^rtunity  of  obfrrving  to  ereat  advantage  fame 
of  the  hollow  ciiannds  fjrmrd  by  the  lavas  of  Etna  ti 
miUr  to  thofe  dcfcrilnJ  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but 
on  a much  larger  fcalel  Here  the  great  eruption  of 
water  in  17^5  had  overtiirn’‘d,  in  a vertical  dired\Ion, 
an  huge  tube  of  this  kind  for  the  length  of  half  a mile. 
The  tube  Itfelf  appeared  to  be  compofed  of  enormous 
matit's  fomewhat  rcfembling  planks;  each  two  fret 
thick  and  twelve  or  fifteen  In  breadth,  continued  in 
a flraight  line  through  the  whole  of  that  fpice  At  the 
fame  time  by  the  a^lon  of  the  lava  a kind  of  waih  had 
been  formed,  frum  ten  to  tixteen  feet  i.i  height,  and 
curved  at  the  top.  Some  of  thefe  walls  appear  rolled 
togcilicr  like  paper  ; and  M.  Houel  Is  of  opinion,  that 
thefe  vatluus  appearances  on  the  furface  nf  the  lava 
when  cooled  mu;t  have  arlfcn  from  partldrs  heteroge- 
neous to  the  real  Isra ; and  which  detach  ihemfcivct 
from  it,  riting  to  the  furface  under  a variety  of  lorms 
proportioned  to  the  fpaccs  of  time  taken  up  in  cool- 
ing. Thele  erutis  arc  formed  of  diffcreui  kinds  of  fco- 
ri*  ard  dirty  lava,  mixed  with  fand  or  afhes.  At  the 
fame  place  are  f.^und  alfo  great  numbers  of  tinall  pieces 
tike  thofe  of  ice  heaped  upon  one  another  after  having 
floated  for  fume  time  on  a river.  Beneath  thefe  the 
pure  Uva  is  met  with,  and  wh.xh  has  evidently  been  in 
a hate  of  perfe^  fution.  This  is  exircnlely  denfe ; 
and  by  looking  narrowly  Into  its  chinks,  the  compo- 
filion  of  the  wh  ie  appears  to  be  merely  homogeneous. 

**  It  Is  curious  {fays  he)  to  obferve,  fo  near  one  fpccics 
•f  Uva  which  U very  pure,  another  wluch  has  likewife 


which  the  crull  of  the  lava  is  formed,  feems  to  have 
i(Tued  from  It  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  froth  riics 
upon  folution  of  foap  In  water.  It  appears  afterwards 
to  have  fwclkd,  burft,  and  atiumed  its  prefent  form, 
piefcntiogto  the  view  various  fpaces  tilled  wiiii  fmall 
loofe  hones.  A great  number  of  new  lavas  were  like- 
wife  obferved,  all  of  them  putting  forth  various  kinds 
of  efflorefceoces  In  great  quantity. 

The  harduefs,  denfity,  and  lolidity,  of  lavas,  00 
doubt  proceed  from  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they 
have  been  expofed,  and  which  feems  to  be  greater  or 
Icfs  according  to  their  quantity.  Hence  the  Icelandic 
volcanoes,  which  pour  forth  the  greatcll  quantities  of 
lava,  produce  it  alfo  in  the  greatcll  degree  of  lique* 
fa^lion,  and  Dr  Van  TroU  obferves,  that  what  he  law 
mud  have  been  liquetied  to  an  extreme  degree. 

The  compotitlon  of  the  lavas  of  diflerent 
and  even  of  difTerenc  parts  of  thofe  of  the  fame  votcano, 
is  extremely  different.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  ofdiflercnc 
opinion  that  this  difference  in  compofuian  contributes 
not  a little  to  the  facility  or  dilHcuky  with  which  they 
afterwards  receive  earth  capable  of  vegetation.  **  Some  Hsaik 
(fays  he)  luve  been  lu  a irvorc  perfed  (late  of  vUriti-too, 
cation  than  others,  and  are  coofequently  lefs  liable  to 
the  impreffions  of  time.  1 have  often  obfernd  on 
Mount  Vefavios,  when  I have  been  clofc  to  a mouth 
from  whence  the  lava  was  difgorglng  itfelf,  that  the 
quality  of  it  varied  greatly  from  lime  to  time.  I have 
feen  it  aa  fluid  and  coherent  as  glals  when  in  fution  ; 
and  1 have  feen  it  farinaccoas,  the  particles  fcpsratlng 
as  they  forced  their  way  out,  juh  like  meal  coming 
from  under  the  grindflonci.  A dream  of  lava  of  thia 
fort  being  left  compa^.  and  coataining  more  earthy 
pirticles,  would  certainly  be  much  fooner  tit  for  vege* 
tation  than  one  compolTcd  of  the  more  perfcA  vitritied 
matter.”  Mr  Bergman,  who  has  accurately  analyfeJ  6 
fome  (cclandic  lavas,  iuforms  us,  that  one  kind  is  very  Br  Mr 
coarfe,  heavy,  and  hard,  full  of  bladders,  almod  black,  ®*'8®***" 
intermixed  with  white  grains  rcfembling  quaitz,  which 
in, fome  places  have  a ngure  not  very  unlike  a fquarc. 

This  black  matter  is  not  attraded  by  the  magnet;  but 
if  a piece  of  it  is  held  againft  a compafs,  the  needle 
viiiol)  moves.  When  tried  in  the  crucible,  it  yields, 
frum  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  iron  in  every  hundred 
wciglit.  It  docs  not  dilfoive  in  the  kail  with  fal  fodz, 
and  very  JKEcuUly  wiik  borax,  and  fcarce  at  all  with 
urinous  fak.  It  feems  to  contain  a great  deal  of 
clay  in  its  compotixion,  which  may  be  extraded  by 
all  acid  lolvems.  This  latl  he  is  likewife,  from  expe- 
riments, affured  is  tise  ca£e  with  the  lava  of  Solfatem 
iq  Italy. 

The  white  lava,  which  poireffci  more  or  lefs  of  thofe 
tranfpsrent  grains  or  rays  wiUi  which  lavas  are  gene- 
rally chequered,  does  not  fccra  to  be  of  the  nature 
quarts,  as  it  cannot  be  itlackcd  by  fal  lodie ; it  I«i 
1 how. 
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U™.  tower,  folubk  with  fom«  difficulty  by  bor«»  lud 
'>  ■ fa&hle  uiinout  flit,  or  microcofmic  icid.  Thefe  tScCti 
tre  perfeaiy  fimilir  to  thofe  produced  upon  the  dii- 
iBord,  ruby,  fippblre,  topie,  ind  hyicinth.  The 
chryf’ lite,  girtlct,  lournialin,  ind  Ihirl,  cin  ncitlicr 
be  dlfTf.Irrd  by  fal  fod»,  though  they  ire  fome*hat  at- 
tached by  il  when  reduced  to  a line  powder;  and  up- 
on the  two  lalt  mentioned  onel  it  produce!  a flight 
enervefcence  ; on  whieh  account,  fays  ,Mt  Bergman,  it 
is  poffiblc  that  the  precious  done!  found  upon  Mount 
Vcfuriut,  which  are  fold  at  Kaples,  ate  nearer  related 
to  the  real  precious  ftones  than  it  generally  iraagilitd. 
He  found  no  fuch  grains  in  a finet  kind  of  lara,  quite 

fiorout  within,  and  entirely  burnt  out,  and  conlidcrably 
ighter  than  the  former' ones. 

The  Iceland  agate  is  nf  a black  or  blackifh  brown 
colour,  a little  trinfoarent  at  the  thin  edges  like  glafs, 
and  gives  fire  with  lleel.  It  cannot  eafdy  be  melted  by 
itfelfi  but  becomes  white,  and  flies  in  piece!.  It  ran 
’’  ' hardly  be  diflblved  in  the  file  by  fufible  urinous  fait ; 
but  it  fuccceda  a little  better  with  botaa,  though  with 
feme  difficulty.  With  fal  fodar  il  diffoleei  very  little  ; 
though  in  the  firft  momenta  frme  ebullition  ii  percei- 
ved, and  the  whole  mafs  it  afterwards  reduced  to  pow- 
dcr.  Hence  Mr  Bergman  concludes,  that  this  agate 
hath  been  produced  by  an  cxccilive  tire  out  of  the 
blade  lava  formerly  mentioned. 

la  the  Iceland  pumicc-flone,  quart*  and  cryllals 
arc  often  found,  particulaily  in  the  black  and  reddilh- 
brosvn  kind.  The  flonea  thrown  out  of  the  volcano, 
whether  grey,  or  burnt  brown,  feemed  to  coiilift  of  a 
hardened  clay,  miied  with  a filiccout  earth.  They 
were  fprinklcd  with  rays  and  giains  refembling  quart*, 
and  feme  few  flakes  of  mica.  They  fufed  with  great 
difficulty  in  the  fire  ; with  fal  fodw  they  fhowed  fomc 
eircrvefcence  at  firll.  but  which  ceafed  in  a fhort  time. 
The  parts  refembling  quart*  produced  no  motion  at 
all  t from  whence  Mr  Bergman  concludes,  that  the 
black  lava  already  mentioned  proceeds  principally  from 
this  mafs.  Several  other  ftones  which  were  fent  him 
from  Iceland,  Mr  Bergman  fuppofed  to  hare  no  con- 
nexion with  the  etuplions,  but  to  have  been  produced 
in  foroc  other  way- 

f In  Mr  Ferber’a  travels  through  Italy,  we  arc  in- 
ly Mr  formed,  that  he  has  fecn  a fpecles  of  lava  fo  ejaXly  re- 

Faber.  fembling  blue  iron  flags,  that  it  was  not  to  be  diltin- 
guifhed  from  them  but  with  great  difficulty.  The  fame 
author  tells  us  likewife.  that  “ the  Viceniinc  and  Ve- 
ronefc  lavas  and  volcanic  afhes  contain  inelofed  fcveral 
forti  of  fire-lliiking  and  flint-liom  (tones,  of  a red, 
black,  white,  green,  and  variegated  colour,  fuch  at 
jafpera  and  agates;  that  hyacinths,  chryfi.lltes,  and 
eirtre  thjidiame,  dcfciibed  by  Mr  Arduini  in  his  Gionui/e 
tfluSn  are  found  at  Leonedo  ; and  that  chalcedony 
or  opal  pcbbks,  and  noduli  with  inelofed  water-drops, 
(ckiiitdonu  apali  nhydri),  are  dug  out  of  the  volcanic 
cineriiiout  bills  near  Vicr  n*a. 

, M Dolomicu  crnfitlers  the  chemical  analyfit  of  la- 

M.  Dolo-  va  a!  but  of  little  account.  When  fubjeXed  to  the 
nJeisopi-  force  of  fire  a fecond  time,  they  are  all  of  them  reJu- 
citle  to  the  fame  kind  of  glafs;  fiom  which  it  hat  been 
concluded,  that  all  volcanu;  produXt  hate  been  form- 
ed of  the  fame  kind  of  materials,  and  that  the  fubter- 
raneout  fire  hat  always  aXed  on  and  varioully  modi- 
fied the  Dune  kind  of  Hone.  But  an  analyfii  by  Etc, 
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he  jufUf  obfemtp  If  of  all  othen  the  mol!  ^Uaciouiv  ^ 

The  fubftanccf  tre  all  fuhble,  and  we  Iutc  do  proper  » - 

method!  of  meafuring  the  intenfity  of  our  tire  { fo 
that  the  fame  fubilance  which  to  day  may  come  out 
of  our  furnace*  untouched,  may  to-monow  be  found 
completely  akeredp  even  though  the  hre  employed 
flmuld  not  appear  to  u*  Ui  beany  more  violent  than  the 
former!  Anaiyfe*  by  diffcicnt  metiHrua  have  not  been 
more  foccekful.  Mr  Bcrjfman  ha«  indeed  0 ^ 

fomc  lava*  with  acid*,  and  give*  with  ailunidiing  pre- » ^^***1^ 
cifion  the  following  refult,  viz.  that  an  hundred  Java* 
parts  of  lava  conuiu  49  oniUiccous  earth,  55  of  ar> 
gillaccous  earth,  four  of  calcareous  earth,  and  12  of 
iron,  'i  hefe  experiments,  however,  our  author  ob* 
ferves,  give  ui  no  information  with  regard  to  lava*  in 
general,  lltcy  only  (liow  the  comp^hfitioa  of  the  par» 
ticular  fpecimena  that  he  tried  ; aod  even  after  the:  de* 
feriptiuni  that  he  hab  given,  we  arc  a good  deal  at  a 
lufs  to  difeover  the  fpccies  of  lava  which  he  fuhjidted 
to  analyhs.  **  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  (fays  M. 
Dolomicu)  to  apply  thisarulynt  to  every  volcanic  pro* 
dud,  as  it  would  be  to  believe  that  the  component  parts 
of  a Onilc  rock  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  every  rock 
cumpofed  of  laminx  or  thin  (Irata.*^  For  thefe  reafons 
he  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  undcrfland  the  na- 
ture of  lavas,  we  fhould  confidcr  not  only  that  of  voU 
canoes  themfclves,  but  of  the  bafes  on  which  they  reft. 

Had  this  been  done,  we  would  have  found  that  the 
volcanic  fires  generally  exift  in  beds  of  argillaceous  ig 
fchillus  and  horn  flonct  frequently  in  a ^ecie*  oforthefini 
porphyry,  the  gluten  of  which  is  intermediate  be- ’"^‘***^ 
twixt  hom-ftonc  and  petrofilcx ; containing  a large 
quantity  of  fcborl,  fcldt  fpar.  and  grceniih  quartz  or 
chryfulite,  in  little  rounded  novlulcs!  Thefe  fubflanccs, 
he  tells  us,  would  have  been  found  in  thofe  mountains 
which  aic  called  primitive,  and  in  (Iraia  buiicd  under 
beds  of  calcaitous  (lone;  and,  among  other  things, 
would  have  convinced  us,  that  the  fluidity  of  lavaa 
does  nut  make  them  lofe  the  difli.ii^ive  chara£fcri  of 
their  bafes.  In  the  mountains  called  Prlmhivt^  thofe 
rocks  which  are  alUgned  as  the  bafes  of  the  more  com* 
mon  lavas  arc  found  intermixed  wuh  micaceous  ones, 
with  gticifs,  granite,  &c.  and  they  generally  rell  on 
madVs  of  granite.  Hence  lavas  mull  confill  of  all 
theie  matters,  and  the  6rc  mui!  a^  upon  them  all 
whenever  il  meets  with  them.  Oor  author  has  con- 
ftantly  obferved,  that  volcanoes  fltuaied  at  ihegreatci! 
diiUnce  from  tlic  centre  of  the  chain,  or  group  of 
mountains  on  which  they  arc  citabliihed,  produce  Uvaf 
of  a more  homogeneous  compofitton,  and  left  varied, 
and  which  contain  mod  iron  and  argillaceous  earth. 

Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  placed  nearer  the  centre,  are 
mure  diverDtied  in  tJicir  produda;  containing  fubllaa* 

CCS  of  an  infinite  variety  of  different  kinds.  The  feat 
of  the  fire,  however,  hcobfrrvcs,  does  not  long  con* 
tinue  among  the  granites,  the  iiifiammation  being  ei* 
ther  extinguilhcd,  or  returning  to  the  centre  of  the 
fchillus  rocks  in  its  neighbourhood. 

From  this  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  which  lavas  ft 

are  coropofed,  we  acquire  alio  a coiifidrrable  know- 
ledge  of  the  matters  that  art  fmind  g^’cattll  quantity 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  excavations  made  by  great 
mines.  See.  on  the  furface  of  the  ea«’th,  arc  mere  depths 
fcratches  in  comptrifon  of  the  depths  of  volcanic  fires; 
and  as  be  conlldcri  the  mountains  thcmfelvcs  as  thccliL  ^ 
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l«*w.  prbdbdioaa  of  thofc  firw,  it  thncc  folio wt,  th«l  by  But  though  the  eorphyma  I faw  here  beat  no  pfopor- 
^ * attmtiTely  examioing'the  matcriah  of  which  they  arc  lion  lo  thofc  io  the  proJu&»of  Eioa,  I wraa  fufficient* 
compofed,  we  may  thence  dclcrmioe  what  kind  of  I>  convinced  of  their  exilltnce,  uid  their  analogy  with 


Lhct* 


fubttances  air  mod  common  at  thefe  great  depths  in 
the  earth. 

'i  hiu  oiir  aothor  thinks  it  probable,  that  fchoctU 
and  porpi.yrics,  ihongh  rare  on  ibc  I’urface,  are  very 
common  in  the  internal  piifts  of  the  earth.  As  an  iiiftance 
of  the  truth  of  his  oblcrtrations  our  author  informs  us, 
that  he  was  convinced,  from  no  other  clrcumilance  but 


iliofc  of  volcanoes,  by  dtfeovering  that  the  centre  of 
thefc  mountains  contains  a great  number  of  them.  Por- 
phynes,  in  geiKral,  are  very  rare  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  Nature  generally  couccaU  them  from  us  bf 
burying  them  under  cakarrotts  Hraia,  or  by  incluilng 
them  in  fehiftus  rocks  with  which  they  ate  aimoft  £ 
ways  miacd  : but  we  are  indebted  to  ibc  labour  of 


merely  iafpefilag  the  lavas  of  hloual  Ltna,  that,  in  volcanoes  for  informing  us  that  they  aie  among  the 

f . ..  f.L  /!..  j -f  .1 :.i-j mod  common  fubftanccs  in  the  bi>wcU  of  the  earth  $ 

and  they  are  never  fo  much  difgutfed  by  the  fubterra- 
ncau  tire  as  to  lie  miiUkco  in  tlie  lavas  of  which  they* 
form  the  baGs.’* 

lu  Ctondcdt's  Miaetalogy  we  ftod  all  the  volcanic 
produits  claifcd  under  the  general  name  of  $/ugi ; of 
which  he  entunerttev  the  following  fpecies. 

1.  Tht  Acboies  IJiinMats  AVfe/*,  or  Iceland  Agate. 

It  is  black,  lohd,  and  of  a glafty  texture  ; but  io  thin 
pieces  : it  is  grecnith,  and  Icmitranrparent,  like  bottle* 
glafi  which  contains  much  iron.  It  is  found  in  Ice* 
land  and  in  the  illand  of  Afcenrion.  llie  jewellers  > 
employ  it  as  an  agate,  though  it  is  too  foft  to  refiftt 
the  wear.  **  The  moft  remarkable  ih'ng  concern* 
ing  this  (lays  he)  it,  that  fucb  Urge  folid  malTes  are 
found  of  it,  that  there  is  no  pof&btlity  of  producing 
the  like  in  any  glafs  houCe.  in  MagcUan*s  notes  on 
tiiis  fubje^,  we  bnd  the  Iceland  agate  ciafled  among 
thetraniparentbafaltts.  Tothe  lame  cUfs  belong  the 
Lafu  OCfUiOMu*  of  Pliny,  and  the  Lapit  CaJHaacfut  of 
Peru,  which  by  its  beautiful  biackocU  approaches  to 
the  colour  of  a Urge  black  bird  of  the  crow  kind,  so^ 
that  country  called  the 

2.  L-aptj  MoiMrit  JihemSfitUf  Rbenifh  MHlIlooe,  is  - 
blackiih  grey,  porou*,  and  perfect^  refembling  a fort 
of  flag  produced  by  Mount  Vifuvius. 

3.  P.wmext  the  pumicc^^ooe.  SeePuMti. 

4*  The  Pctrl-blag  is  compounded  of  white  andi 

greeoifli  glafs  panicles,  which  locra  to  have  been  coo* 
glutinated  while  yet  foft  or  io  fuflon.  It  ia  found  in  > 
the  ifland  of  Afeenhon. 

5.  SUg  fand,  or  aflies,  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  ta 
larger  or  imaller  grains.  **  Thia  ffayi  Cronlledl)  may 
perhaps  be  the  principle  of  the  Icira  Puzzolana,  be* 
caufe  fuch  an  earth  is  faid  at  thia  time  to  cover  the 
luiits  of  HercuUncum  near  Naples,  which  was  ddiroy 
cd  by  Vciuvius."  la  the  notes,  we  are  infbimed,  that 


feme  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  there  cxilled  granites, 
porphyries,  with  fchlAuv  and  argillaceous  horn* 
liotics.  In  this  opinion  he  pcTiitled,  noiwithtlandmg 
the  generally  oppehte  fentiments  of  the  inliabitaocs 
themfelres.  He  fcarcKid  in  vain  chice>fourths  of  the 
ifland  ; and  at  Ufl  found  that  all  the  mountains,  form* 
ing  the  point  of  Sicily,  called  Pr/orvr,  contain  rocks  of 
the  kind  above  mentioned.  He  then  faw  that  the  bafe 
of  thefe  mountains  was  produced  under  Mount  Etna 
on  one  Gde,  and  undiT>'thi‘  Lipari  iflandson  the  other. 
**  We  mull,  therefore,  (fays  he)  believe,  that  thefe 
mountains  have  furnifhed  the  materials  on  which  the 
volcanoes  hove,  for  ihoufands  of  years,  exerted  their 
power.** 

By  travelling  among  thofe  elevations  called  the 
timian  Mountamt,  or  PelcnUf  he  was  enabled  to 

difcuver  the  rrafon  why  the  produt^s  of  Etna  and  the 
Juipaii  iflands  differ  from  one  another.  This,  belays, 
it  the  unequal  dillributioo  of  the  granite  and  fchiflus 
rocks  among  them.  The  iflands  reft  almoff  immedi* 
ately  on  the  granite,  or  arc  feparated  from  it  by  a very 
thin  Aral  urn  of  argillaccoos  ruck  which  contains  por* 
phyry  ; but  the  Sicilian  volcano  is  fituatedon  the  pro* 
longatton  of  the  fcliiftoua  rock,  which  it  muH  pierce 
before  it  reaches  the  granite  ; and  accordingly^  very 
little  of  its  lava  feems  to  have  granite  for  its  balls.  If 
the  feat  of  the  Arc  was  ffill  more  diflant  from  the 
centre  of  the  mountains,  their  lavas  would  be  more  ho* 
mogeneous ; becaufe  the  (chiA,  which  fucceedt  to  the 
horn-Aone,  ialelis  various,  and  hardly  includes  any  bo- 
dies foreign  to  its  own  fubilance.  Thus  the  lavas,  in 
the  extinguilhed  volcanoes  of  the  Fa!  di  A'is/s,  which 
lie  15  leagues  to  the  fouth  caA  of  Etna,  contain  nei* 
thcr  granite  nor  porphyry  ; but  have  for  tlicir  bafes 
Ample 'rocks,  with  partldea  of  chryfolite  and  fome 
fchoris. 

To  the  granites  which  extend  to  Metszzo,  oppo* 


fite  to  Lipari,  he  aferibestbe  formation  of  pumice  ; as  if  the  alhes  of  a volcano  be  plentifully  moiAened,  they 

.1 • --  • ; e r__i j _•  I..—  *K..  «r  j , _« 


they  contain  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fcaly  and  mics 
ccous  rocks,  black  and  white,  with  foible  granites  or 
jnrifst  the  balk  of  which  it  a very  fuliblc  fekll-fpar; 
and  thefe  be  fuppofes  to  be  the  proper  materials  of  the 
pumice,  having  found  pieces  of  themaimoA  untouch* 
cd  in  pumice-Aoncs.  There  arc  beds  of  altnoA  pure 
feldt'fpar ; to  the  femivittiAcaitofi  of  which  he  aferibes 


produce  that  kind  of  tufa  or  tuphi,  traai,  and  /wr«,  all 
of  which  are  nearly  of  the  lame  Idnd.  Great  heaps 
of  /a/b  or  tophi  are  foucKl  in  Italy,  forming  various 
bills,  and  covering  large  tradi  of  land } from  whence  it 
is  cut,  and  carried,  for  making  the  walls,  vaults,  and 
upper  ceilings  of  houles.  It  is  a very  foft  kind  of 
Aone,  extremely  advantageous  for  thefe  purpofes,  on 


an  opaque  enamel  like  lava  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  account  of  its  little  weight,  and  beirtg  calily  cut  into 
bis  works.  Few  porphyries,  however,  he  acknow-  any  form.  The  inhabitaats  of  Umbria  and  other  parts 
ledges,  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  Neptunian  of  Italy  dig  with  very  little  labour  various  fubterra* 
mountains,  though  thefe  Aor.es  abound  in  the  lavas  of  nean  excavations  for  the  keeping  of  wines  aod  pmvi* 
Etna.  **  They  arc  not  dilUnt  (fays  he)  from  thegra*  Aons  of  different  kinds. 

Mr  Kirwan  is  of  opinion,  tliat  the  lavas  ought  to  be 


‘ They  arc  not  dilUnt  (fays  he)  from  thegra' 
■itea  } and  thofe  I have  found  have  neither  the  hard- 
infs  nor  perfedtoo  of  thofe  pieces  wluch  I gathered 
in  the  gullies,  and  which  bad  been  apparently  walked 
vox.  of  tbe  aotcrior  parts  of  the  mountain  by  water. 


diflioguiflied  from  tl»e  other  volcanic  produdioos.  AU 
lavas,  according  to  him,  are  magooic,  give  Are  with 
Aeel,  arc  genaally  of  a granule  texture,  and  fufible 
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ftr  fh  They  any  be  reduced  to  three  mieties,  too  h4i  concluded  that  they  gain  only  one  or  two  fret 
the  CeUular,  the  CumpaA,  aud  the  Vitreoua.  TIm:  mould  in  1000  year*}  from  whichr  and  Roupero’t'' — » — 
ocUubr  appear  to  hare  undergone  only  the  fud  degree  cak'ulatioaa,  extravvaut  ideas  have  been  formed  of  the 
of  fohon,  being  jud  mollified  and  bcaud  fuflkicntly  to  duration  of  the  world  ; but  all  thefe  are  found,  when 
expel  tlkc  lixed  air  contained  in  the  ar^llaceous  parti*  properly  exauiinrd,  to  he  built  on  ‘a  falfe  foundation, 
ckt.  Hcncetiicy  ab'^und  in  fmall cavit iea  arifing  from  See  the  article  Exatu,  n*  176,  177. 
tlic  expaniion  of  that  air  after  it  had  recovered  its  'Phe  quantity  of  mutter  thrown  out  from  vol* 
cladic  date  t and  thiia  cKty  aic  often  fo light  as  to  doat  canoea  under  the  name  of  lavix  if  prodigious. 
upon  water,  aral  have  Ikch  miliakcn  for  pumice-  ter  the  great  eruption  of  Etna  in  1669,  BorcUi  va  (hrowo 
Lonca.  They  are  of  bla'  k,  grey,  brown,  or  reddifh  W'enl  bom  Pifa  to  Sicily  to  obferve  the  effect*  ofou  * 
eolours;  aud  their  cavities  ane  even  filled  with  cryftal-  it.  I'he  matter  thrown  out  at  that  time  amounted 
li/-alk>ns.  Of  this  kind  is  CronlUdt’s  feennd  fpecics,  to  91,^50,750  cubical  {>acct ; fo  that,  had  it  been 
the  milHoae  of  the  Rhine.  I’hcCr  contain  frtun  45  extended  in  length  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it 

would  have  reached  more  than  lour  times  round 
the  whole  earth.  All  this  matter,  however,  waa 
not  bva,  but  coohlUd  alfo  of  faud,  Quoe,  gravel, 

&LC.  'Die  lava  be  computed  at  6,500,000  paces, 
which  formed  a river,  according  to  our  author,  fome- 


to  50 ptr  tent,  of  liliccoui  earth  i fnim  15  to  20  of 
irr>n  ; lour  or  five  of  pure  calcareous  earth  ; tlic  re* 
laainder  being  argillaceous. 

I'be  compati  lavas  have  undergone  a more  perfe^ 
d^ree  of  fuilon,  though  even  thife  are  not  deditutc 


of  cavities.  They  contain  finer  cryftals,  or  fuch  as  times  two  miles  broad  i but  according  to  others  it  waa 
are  more  compUtcly  vitrified  tlian  the  former;  they  fix  or  fevco  miles  broad,  aud  rometimes  20  or  50  yarda 
have  a black  or  brown  colour:  but  ftill  their  fraaure  in  depth.  Sir  ^Viliiatn  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the 
is  ubfeure  and  not  gbffy.  Tbcir  cooilituent  parts  arc  lavas  of  Etna  are  very  commonly  15  or  so  miles  iis 
the  fame  with  the  prec'^ing  ones ; the  ufual  fluxes  at-  length,  fix  or  feven  in  breadth,  aud  50  fact  deep.  The 


tack  them  with  ditflculiy,  and  the  fufible  fait  of  urine 
has  fcarce  any  power  over  them. 

The  Vitreous  bra  lias  been  more  completely  melted, 
and  forms  vitrifications  of  dlfi'crcnc  colours,  generally 
black  or  alh-coloured,  but  rarely  blue  or  grccnith.  A 
fpccies  of  this  was  analyled  by  Mr  Bergman,  as  hi 


mod  conlidcrablc  is  fcarce  left  than  30  miles  long  and 
15  broad.  Tlie  moll  coiifiJcrable  lavas  of  VeUiviua 
do  not  exceed  feven  miles  in  length.  The  fame  au- 
thor, however,  tells  us,  that  the  lava  which  iifued 
from  Vcfuviiu  in  1767,  was  fix  miles  long,  two  in 
breadth,  and  in  mod  places  60  or  70  feet  deep.  In 


iKcn  already  mentioned,  and  alTorded  49 pw  tent,  of  li-  one  place  It  badrun  along  a hoUow-way  made  by  cur* 
lex,  35  of  argiUaccoua,  4 of  calcareous  earth,  and  rents  of  rain  uot  Ufs  than  200  feet  deep  and  100 
12  of  iron.  Another  f^cimen  from  the  Lipart  wide;  and  this  vail  hollow  it  had  in  one  place  fill- 
tfUnda  aflforded  69  parts  of  filex,«20  of  argillaceous  ed  up.  He  fays,  he  could  not  have  believed  that  fo 
earth,  and  9 of  iron.  This  kind  ot  lava  rocks  by  it*  great  a quantity  of  matter  could  have  been  thrown  out 
Ctlf  with  great  difficulty,  i'be  black  agate  of  Iceland  m fuch  a fiiort  time,  if  he  had  not  examiued  the  whole 
belongs  to  this  fpccies,  as  docs  alfo  the  harder  fort  of  ccurfe  of  it  himfeif.  Even  this  quamity,  however, 
pitch  Hone,  which  gives  fire  with  fleel.  This  done  is  great  aa  It  is,  appears  very  trifling  in  comparifon  of 
of  various  colours,  grey,  green,  black,  red,  or  brown;  that  thrown  out  in  Iceland  in  tiic  year  J7B3,  wiiich 
bat  a gtaily  appearance,  being  compofed  of  femivitri-  covered  a fpacc  of  ground  90  miles  in  length  and  42 


fied  fubfiancei,  and  mefts  cafUy  per  Je.  It  containt65 
fercent.  of  fdex,  16  of  arailbceous  ctrtK,  and  four 
«f  iron  ; 14  parts  were  dllUpated  in  the  analyfis  made 
by  \VKglcb,.as  Mt  Kirwan  aiTerls. 


in  breadth,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  100  feet.  Dr 
Van  Troil,  in  bis  Letters  on  Iceland,  tells  us,  that  li^ 
and  bis  companions  travelled  over  a tratt  of  lava  up- 
wards of  300  miles  in  length:  and  in  lyafl,  we  are  told 


The  beds  of  lava  are  dccpcll  and  narrowed  near  the  that  an  ci  option  of  lava  took  place,  which  contiuued 
grater,  and  broader  and  fliallower  as  tlKy  advance,  for  two  years  to  run  into  a great  lake,  which  it  almod 
Unlrfs  (bme  valley  intervenes.  Pumice-llonea  lie  at  a Itill  filled  up.  ' 

^catcr  diftance  : atul  from  tkeie  obfervations,  fays  Mr  As  the  lavas  arc  thrown  out  from  the  volcanoes  in  ^ 
xC«rwan,  cxlloguUKed  volcanoes  may  be  traced.  the  highed  degree  of  ignition,  it  may  eafily  be  fup- 

Crobdedt  cunjcHurcd  that  there  might  be  a kind  of  pofed  that  futdi  vaft  bodies  will  retain  their  beat  to  cool, 
circulaiiuo  among  the  different  eaitha,  from  the  v«ge-  for  a long  time,  it  would  indeed  be  well  worth 
tabic  mould,  which  be  fupppfed  to  occupy  one  ex-  observing,  wbat  length  of  time  ia  required  to  cool  a 
Ueiac,  10  theySkr^r  or  volcanic  produdtions,  which  might  lava  pcrfcdly  ; aa  from  thence  we  might  in  ibme 
be  reckoned  to  occupy  another,  and  back  again  from  meafurc  judge  how  far  tbofe  philofopbers  are  in  the 
the  flaga  to  the  vegetable  mould.  **  It  ia  obvious  Hgbt,  who  argue  ooocerniog  the  length  of  time  re* 
flays  &)  how  the  old  heaps  of  dags  from  the  iron  quired  to  cool  an  igaiud  globe  of  the  fixe  of  9ur earth  * 
tainaces  decay,  and  at  lafi- produce  vegetables,  which  or  larger.  Sir  WiTlIam  Hamilton  tells  us,  that  in  the 
cannot  be  aferibed  lolcly  to  a black  mould  carried  ihU  mootb  of  April  1771,  he  thruft  flicks  into  feme  of  the 
thcr  by  the  wind,  'i'be  fame  may  perhaps  happen  crevices  01  the  lava  whicii  had  iffoed  from  Vrfuvius  in 
with  the  natural  flags  in  the  open  air.*'  Other  natura-  October  1767,  and  they  immediately  took  fire.  On  * 
lifts  have  verified  this  conje^uic.  All  lavas  are  found  Mount  Etna,  in  1769,  he  obCcrved  the  lava  that  had 
to  be  dccompolable  by  long  expoforr  to  the  air,  foon-  been  difgorgtd  three  years  before  to  fmoke  in  many 
tr  or  later  according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  and  cal-  parti.  No  paiticular  obfervaiion,  however,  hath  been  » 
carcous  earth  they  contain,  and  according  as  their  fu-  made  ia  what  proportion  the  beat  of  lavas  is  gradually 
fioo  was  mure  or  Icis  complete.  5sr  WilUan  Hamil*  left* 
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Sir  WlUItm  HuBihoa  Infonni  tu  of  • ctirioui  fiA 
Llv>aduli.  relating  to  a lava  in  the  Ifland  called  Here  U 

’ ■ cavern  Ihut  up  with  a door  5 and  thU  cavern  !•  made 

ufe  of  to  cool  liquora  and  fruit,  which  it  does  in  a 
Cold  >nd  (hoTt  lime  a»  rfftftnally  at  ice.  Bcfoie  the  door  wai 
9ni  .ttM  va-gprf^rd,  he  fell  ihe  cold  on  hit  Icgt  ver^'  fcofibljr ; but 
Socidby'  *'beti  it  wai  opened,  the  coH  rullicd  out  fo  as  to  give 
etd  lava*.  t within  the  grotto  it  was  intolerable. 

He  was  not  fcnfiblc  of  wind  attending  this  cold;  tho* 
upon  Mount  Etna  and  Vcfuvius,  where  there  arc  ca- 
verns of  thif  kind,  the  cold  is  evidently  occaiioned  by 
a fubterraneout  wind:  the  natives  call  fuch  places 
tarott^  From  old  lavas  there  alfo  frequently  happens 
an  eruption  of  noxious  vapours  called  mojtta.  Thcfe 
Hkevrife  brrak  out  from  wells  and  fuhtcrrancous  places 
in  the  ncighbouihood  of  a volcano  before  an  eruption. 
Our  author  tells  ut,  that  the  vapour  affeds  the  nodiils, 
throat,  and  ftomach.  juft  as  the  fpirit  of  hartfhoro  or 
any  ftn  rig  volatile  fait ; and  would  foon  prove  fatal  If 
you  did  not  immediately  withdraw  from  it.  Thefe 
^ mofetes.  he  fays,  are  at  all  times  to  be  met  with  under 

the  ancient  lavas  of  V'efuvius,  particularly  the  great 
eruption  of  1631. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the  lavas  of 
tlfcsoffab  Etf’*  Vcfuvius  are  much  the  fame,  but  thofe  of 
v».  Etna  rather  blacker  and  more  porous  than  thofe  of 

Vcfuvius.  Some  kinds  of  lava  take  a Bnc  poliih,  and 
are  frequently  manufa^ured  into  boxes,  tables,  &c. 
In  Naples,  the  inhabitants  commonly  make  ufe  of  it 
for  paving  the  ftreets,  and  even  the  fubterraneous  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have  been  paved  with 
the  fame  fubftance.  A Bnc  large  cubic  piece  of  lava 
is  prefeivcd  in  the  hall  of  the  Britiih  Mufeum. 

LAVANDULA,  lavbwdsr:  A genus  of  thcan-^ 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
43d  order,  The  calyx  is  ovate,  and  a little 

dentated,  fupported  by  a bra^ca  or  ftoral  Uaf ; the  co- 
rolla is  refupinated  ; the  ftamina  within  the  tube. 

I.  The  fpica,  or  lavender  fpike,  hath  1 
^fhort  (hrubby  ftalk,  riling  two  or  three  feet  high;  fm>«ll 
fpear  lhapcd  entire  leaves  ; and  from  thr  cnd-»  of  the 
kmnehes,  numerous,  long,  erc^l,  naked  fplkes  of  fmall 
ringent  flowers,  of  different  colours  in  tbc  varieties. 
The  varieties  of  this  are  common  narrow-leaved  laven- 
der, with  blue  flowers,  and  with  while  flowers;  broad- 
leaved lavender  ; dwarf  lavender ; all  of  them  flower- 
ing In  July.  This  fpecics  is  the  common  lavender; 
but  the  narrow-leaved  variety,  with  blue  flowers,  isshe 
fort  commonly  cultivated  for  its  flowers  for  medicine, 
flee.  The  ftocchas,  or  French  lavender,  hath  a fhrtibby 
▼cry  branchy  llaUc,  riBng  two  or  three  feet  high;  very 
Darrow,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  hoary  leaves,  oppt'fite  ; 
and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  fhurt  bufhy  fpikts 
of  purple  flowers  in  June  and  July;  fuccceded  by  feeds 
in  Auguft.  There  is  a variety  with  while  flowvrs. 
3.  The  dentata,  or  dentate-leaved  tlcCihas,  h«th  a 
woody  ftalk,  branching  on  every  fide  three  or  four 
feet  high  ; leaves  deeply  indented  in  a pinnated  man- 
ner; and  the  branches  terminatrd  by  fcaly  four  cor- 
ner^ fpikei  of  flowers,  appearing  mull  part  of  Turn- 
mer. 

Culture.  All  the  forts  are  propagated  plentifully 
by  fl  ips  or  cuttings  of  their  young  Ihoots  In  fpnng. 
lu  March  or  Api^,  lake  off  a quantity  of  flips  or  cut* 


tings,  from  three  or  four  to  fit  inches  long  ; ftrlp  off  Ltvittft, 
the  under  leaves  t then  plant  them  in  a fbady  border, 
four  inches  afunder  1 give  a good  watering,  repeat  it 
occaBonally  in  dry  weather,  and  the  plants  w ill  be 
well  rooted  in  Cummer,  and  each  become  a good  plant 
fit  to  be  traofplantcd  into  any  place  early  in  autumn, 
that  is  September  or  Odkober  ; removing  them,  if  pof> 
fible,  with  balls  of  earth  ; and  if  intended  to  plant 
them  for  ufe,  fet  them  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  afun> 
der,  and  two  feet  diftance  in  each  row:  if  any  aredc* 
figned  for  the  Ihrubbery,  they  fhould  be  ftationed 
fingly  at  good  dlilanccs  near  the  front  Thofe  of  the 
third  fort  being  tender,  fhould  be  potted  to  move  to 
fhclter  in  winter.  The  larendula  ftorchai  is  alfo  often 
raifed  from  feed,  fown  in  March  or  April,  in  a bed  of 
light  eaith. 

l//et.  The  two  flrft  fpecies  are  proper  both  foe 
the  kitchen-garden,  fur  medicinal  and  other  family* 
ufes;  and  to  plant  in  the  pleafure-ground  to  adorn  the 
fiont  of  fmall  Ihmbbery  compartments,  where  they  will 
iocreafe  the  variety  very  agreeably  ; and  are  linely- 
feented  aromatics,  both  when  growing,  and  their 
flowers  when  gathered,  cfpcv.itlly  thofe  of  the  firft  fpe-  * 
cies,  which  are  in  great  eftcem  for  putting  among 
cloaths,  and  for  diftilling  and  other  economical  ufes. 

The  flowers  of  the  fit  ft  fort  are  gathered  for  ufe  in  , 

July,  which  being  the  time  of  their  perfe^ion,  cut  off 
the  fpikes  clofe  in  a dry  day,  and  tic  them  In  fmall 
bunches  for  ufe.  Thcfe  and  the  furomics  are  in  a very 
eminent  degree  cephalic  and  nervine,  llicy  are  given 
in  pallies,  vertigos,  lethargies,  tremors,  and  fnppref- 
fion  of  the  metiilrual  evacuation.  The  compound  fpi* 
rit  datilled  from  them  is  famous  In  thcfe  and  many 
other  like  cafes.  The  diftillcd  oil  it  particularly  cele- 
brated for  dcflroying  the  peSuuC  inguiaalat  and  other 
cutaneous  inftdfs.  If  foft  fpongy  paper,  dipt  in 
this  oil,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  oil  of  almonds, 
be  applied  at  night  to  the  parts  infeded,  the  infcAs 
will  certainly,  fays  Gcoffroy,  be  all  found  dead  in  the 
morning. 

LAV^ATERA,  in  botany:  A genus  of  the  poly- 
an<lna  order,  belonging  to  the  polyadelphia  clafs  of 
plants  : and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  C^ummjrret.  ITjc  exterior  calyx  ii  double 
and  trihd;  the  arilli  or  feed  coats  are  very  many  and  mo- 
nol  permout.  There  are  fevcral  fpecies,  moft  of  them  her- 
baceous flowery  annuals,  or  fhrubby  perennials,  growing 
eitd  from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten  feet  h gh,  gar- 
nifhed  with  large  roundifti,  heart-iliaped,  and  an/ular 
leaves,  and  quinquepetilous  flowers  ot  the  mallow  kind. 

They  are  eaftly  propagated  by  feed  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  fpriog ; and  thrive  beft  when  fown  where  they 
arc  dcfigncd  to  remain.  I'hc  lavatcra  tribe  affed.  a 
warm  fandy  Btuation  and  foil,  in  which  they  will  fume- 
tiroes  continue  to  exhibit  their  beauties  for  many  years; 
but  in  general  they  arc  fhurt- lived,  continuing  only 
two  or  three  years:  this  render*  them  prcuHarly  eli- 
gible lu  be  fcatlrrcd  plentifully  in  a newly  made  fhrub- 
bery  ; they  will  add  wsrmth  to  young  plants,  and  will 
die  away  thenifc.vrt  before  thefpaccs  they  occupy  will 
be  required  by  the  lurrounding  fhrubs. 

LAVA'iORY,  or  LavaDEao,  a name  given  to 
certain  places  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  gold  is  gut  out 
of  earth  by  waftiing. 

M.  Frexier  gives  ua  tbc  following  defeription  of  the 
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Lubuh,  lavaloriei  of  Chili They  dig  deep  into  the  cirlh, 
Liod.  io  fuel,  plicei  •!  they  h»»e  resfon  to  eipeft  gold  in  j 
^ « ' tnd,  in  order  to  f«cilit«e  thii  digging,  turn  a Hream 

of  water  upon  the  fpot,  loofening  the  caith  ai  much 
ai  pofliblc  all  the  time,  that  the  current  may  hare  the 
greater  effeft,  and  tear  up  the  earth  more  ftrongly. 
When  they  arc  got  to  the  earth  they  want,  they  turn 
off  the  ftrram,  and  dig  dry. 

The  earth  that  they  now  get,  ii  carried  on  mulct, 
and  difeharged  into  a bafon,  made  fomewhat  in  the 
• manner  of  a fmith’t  bellows;  into  which  a little  rivu- 
let of  water  rum  with  a great  deal  of  rapidity,  diffol- 
■ ring  the  part!  of  the  canh,  and  carrying  crery  thing 
away  with  it,  excepting  the  particlea  of  gold,  which, 
e byth  eir  gffil  weigbia  prcctpiutc  lo  ihe  botiom  of  the 
bafon,  and  mix  with  fine  black  fatid*  where  they 
are  alinoA  aa  much  bidden  a»  they  were  before  in  the 
earth. 

Sometjtnes  they  find  very  confiderablc  piecea  in 
tuvaiorUft  particularly  piecca  of  2+  ouncea  each.— 
'rhtre  are  federal  laval'jntt,  where  they  find  pepitaa, 
or  piecea  of  Tlrgin  gold,  of  a prodigioua  fizr.  A- 
, mong  others,  they  IcII  of  one  that  wcighe<l  512 
ouncea,  bought  by  the  count  de  la  Moncloa,  viceroy 
of  Peru. 

Nine  or  ten  leaguei  to  the  eaft  of  Coquimbo,  are 
the  bvatoritt  of  AnA{U'>lU  the  goW  whereof  ia  25 
carats  fine.— Their  work*  here  aUayi  turn  to  great 
profit,  exceptin  ' when  the  water  fails  them. — The 
natives  maiiuaio  that  the  earth  ia  creative,  that  ia, 
it  produces  gold  continually  { breaufe.  after  bavmg 
been  waihed  fto  or  80  years,  they  find  it  impreg- 
naud  afrefH,  and  draw  almolt  as  much  out  of  it  as  at 
firft. 

LUBACH,  a handfome  and  ftrong  town  of  Ger- 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Aullria,  and  in  Carniola.  with 
a bilhop’s  fee,  a cattle,  and  very  handfomc  houfea.  It 
ia  ftated  on  a river  of  the  fame  name  wherein  arc  the 
larged  craw  filh  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  14.  45.  N. 
Lat.46.  20. 

LAUD  (William),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  17th  century,  wa«  born  at  Reading  in  1573*  and 
educated  in  .St  Johtr*»  college,  Oxford,  of  *hich  he 
was  afterwards  a fdlow  and  grammar-icader.  In 
1610  be  went  into  orders.  In  161  1,  he  was  cleAed 
prefidcnl  of  St  John’s  Cfdlege  \ but  hit  eledion  bang 
dtfputcd,  it  WS8 confirmed  by  liU. majclly.  The  f.  me 
year  he  was  fworn  the  king’s  chspUin.  In  ih2>, 
he  was  nominated  bith-'P  ol  St  D.'.vid’a.  In  *628,  he 
was  tranilated  to  the  bifhoprlc  of  London.  In  i6to, 
he  viaa  elected  chancellor  oi  the  uimcTfry  of  Oxford. 
In  163 1>  he  attervded  the  king  into  ScotUiuI,  .md  was 
{worn  a privy  counfcllor  fur  that  kingdom.  D«  ring 
bh  day  io  Scotland,  be  formed  the  lef  ituiun  of  bring- 
ing that  church  loan  rXdd conformity  with  th(  church 
of  EngUiKh  In  the  lame  )ear,  he  lucceidcd  .irchbi- 
0>op  AbU»t  in  lliC  (ee  of  Canterbury;  and  fiMin  after 
caa.c  out  his  majedy’s  dccUiaiion  about  lawful  fpoiU 
00  Suiida)i,  whtcb  the  aichbithop  wa»  cliar^id  with 
having  revved  and  enUrged.  aud  that  with  the  vexa- 
tious piofecuiiuus  of  ^uch  cUrgymen  as  refuf;.d  to 
lead  It  in  their  churches.  In  i6s4*y,  the  arciibithop 
was.pui  into  the  great  committee  ot  trade  ai  d the 
•king’s  revenue  j un  the  4th  of  Maich  folh^wing,  he 
VM  appointed  <U)c  of  the  coiamifliuncri  of  the  trea* 
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furyt  and  on  the  6lh  of  March  1^35*6,  he  received  Laudanum 
the  llaff  of  Iwd  high  treafurer  of  England.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  printing  and  publifhing  what  he  thought 
improper  books,  he  procured  a decree  lo  be  pafTcd  in  ' 

the  darchamber,  on  the  I ith  of  July  1637,  whereby 
it  was  enjoined  that  the  maAer-prinieia  fhould  be  re- 
duced to  a certain  number,  and  that  none  of  them  ihould 
print  any  books  till  they  were  licenfcd  either  by  the 
archbifhop  or  the  bifhop  of  London,  or  fomc  of  their 
chaplains,  or  by  the  chancellors  or  vice  chancellors  of 
the  two  Ufliverfuiea.  A new  parliament  bring  fum- 
moned,  met  on  the  1 3th  of  April  1 640 ; and  the  con- 
vocation the  day  following  : but  the  cummans  lynch- 
ing out  into  complaints  a. ^ainfi  the  archbifhop,  and  in- 
fitting  upon  a redrefsof  grievances  before  they  granted 
any  fuppl^y,  the  parliament  was  diffolvcd  on  the  yih  of 
May.  The  convocation,  however,  continued  fitting  f 
and  made  17  canons,  which-werc  foppofcdlo  be  form- 
ed under  the  immediate  direction  cf  the  archlnfhop. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament  he  was  at- 
tacked on  account  of  thufc  canons:  and  they  being 
condemned  by  the  houfc  of  commons  on  the  16th  of 
December  1640,  **  as  ctmtaining  many  things  con- 
trary to  the  king’s  prerogative,  to  tbe  fundamental 
laws  and  flatutes  of  this  realm,  to  die  rights  of  par- 
liament, to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  fubje^,  and 
tending  to  fedition,  and  of  dangerous  confequcnce 
he  was,  on  the  18th  of  December,  accufed  by  the 
commons  of  high  treafon,  and  fent  to  the  Tower, 

Being  tried  before  the  boufe  of  lords,  for  endcavouring^ 
to  fiibvert  the  laws,  and  to  overthrow  the  Prulcllant 
reliction,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  beheaded  on  Tow-er- 
hill  on  January  loih  lollowing.  in  the  7 id  year  of  his 
age.  ’This  learned  pnlatc,  notwitiiilandtng  his  being 
charged  with  a ddign  to  bring  in  Popery,  wrote  art 
anfwcr  to  Dr  Fifhcr,  which  is  ctlermcd  one  of  the  belt 
piccctt  that  has  been  ptimed  againtt  that  religion.  He 
was  temperate  in  his  diet,  and  regular  in  his  private 
life:  but  his  fondiieis  for  introducing  new  ceremonies, 
in  which  he  (bowed  a hut  and  iajilcreet  zeal,  his  xn- 
couraging  ot  Iports  on  Sundays,  bis  illegal  and  cruck 
fctcrity  in  the  ttaj'-chsinber  and  high-commidtoa 
courts,  and  the  fury  with  u hich  he  pcrfecutcd  the  dif- 
fenters,  and  all  wlio  prrfumed  to  coiitradicl  his  fenti- 
mrnts,  expofed  him  to  popular  hatred,  fiefidcs  hia 
An(wer  to  FifHcr,  he  publiibed  feverai  Sermons,  and 
other  works 

L.-XUDAXUM-  See  Opium. 

LAUD.'VnO,  in  a legal  fenfe,  was  anciently  the 
teftimoiiy  delivered  in  court  of  tbe  accufed  perfon’t 
good  bihaviour  and  integrity  of  life.  It  refemblcd 
the  cuttotn,  which  prevails  in  our  trials,  of  calling  per- 
fuiu  to  rpcak  to  the  character  of  the  prlfoncr.  The 
hail  number  of  the  Uudatoret  amongll  the  Romans  was 
ten. 

LAUDER  (William),  a n.itive  of  Scotland,  was 
educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  fi- 
nilht  his  fludies  with  great  reputation,  and  acquired 
a confiderablc  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  lo 
May  22.  1734*  be  received  a lettimonial  from  the 
heads  of  the  univerfity,  certifying  that  he  was  a fit 
perfon  to  teach  humaoily  in  any  fchool  or  college 
whatever.  In  1739  he  publiibed  at  Edinburgh  an  edi- 
tion uf  Johnfton’a  Pfalms.  In  1742,  be  was  rtcotn- 
meuded  by  Mr  Patrick  Cuming  and  Mr  Colin  Mac- 
A lauriD., 
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^ » :er  UMrin.  pTofeflor*  of  church  hillory  «a^  nutbcmatic», 
I-tu  iolm  mafterflitp  of  the  grammar  fchool  at  Dundee^ 

»■  then  vacant.  Whether  he  fucceeded  iti  hit  applica* 

lion  or  not,  it  uncertain  t but  a few  yeara  aftervrarda 
we  6i)d  him  in  London,  contriving  to  ruin  the  reputa* 
tion  of  Milton  i an  attempt  which  ended  in  the  de- 
ilrudion  of  hia  own.  Hit  rcafon  for  the  attack  pro- 
bably fprung  from  the  viruletkce  of  a violent  party  fpi> 
rit,  which  triumphed  over  every  principle  of  honour 
•and  honedy.  He  began  hrd  to  retail  part  of  bU  de- 
fign  in  The  Gentleman’*  Magarine,  1747  ; and  find- 
ing that  his  forgeries  were  not  detc^ed,  was  encou- 
raged ia.J75i  to  colled  them,  with  addltiom,  into  a 
volume,  intitlcd,  **  An  £fi*ay  on  Milton’s  Ufeand  Imi- 
tation of  the  Modems  in  his  Paradife  LoA,”  Svo.  The 
fidelity  of  his  quotations  had  been  doubted  by  feveral 
people  ; and  the  falfehood  of  (hem  was  Toon  after  de- 
inonilrated  by  DrDouglas,inapamp!iletintitled,  ^*Mil- 
ton  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarifm  brought 
again  A him  by 'Lauder,  and  Lauder  himfelf  convided 
of  revtral  Forgeritv  and  groft  Icnpofitions  on  the  Pub- 
lic : In  a Letter  hnmbly  addrcAcd  to  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Earl  of  Bath,  1751,”  8vo.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  Detedion  overwhelmed  Lauder  with  con- 
fuAon.  He  rubferibed  a confeflion,  didated  by  a learn- 
ed friend,  wherein  he  in^nuoufly  ackn<<wledgcd  hii  of- 
frnoe,  which  he  profefied  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  injury  he  had  received  from  the  difappointment  of 
his  eapedatioos  of  profit  from  the  publication  of  John- 
iluii’t  Pfalms.  This  miifortune  he  aferibed  to  a cou- 
plet in  Mr  Pope’s  Dunciad,  book  iv.  vcr.  3.  and  from 
thence  originated  his  rancour  againA  Milton.  He  af- 
terwards imputed  bis  condud  toother  motives;  abufed 
the  few  friends  who  continued  to  countenance  him } 
and,  finding  thst  his  charader  was  not  to  be  retrieved, 
qtiittcd  the  kingdom,  and  went  to  Bsrbadoes,  where 
he  fome  time  taught  a fehooL  His  behaviour  there 
was  mean  and  dclpicable  ; and  he  pafTcd  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  In  univerfal  contempt.  **  He  died  (&ys 
Tdr  Nichols)  fume  lime  about  the  year  1771,  as  my 
friend  Mr  Reed  was  informed  by  the  gentleman  who 
read  the  funeral  feivice  over  him,” 

LAUDICCENI.  amongA  the  Romans,  applaudera, 
who  for  reward  entered  the  rchearfal-rooms,  attended 
the  repetition  of  plays,  and  were  in  waitiBg  when  ora- 
tions were  pronounced,  in  order  to  ralfe  or  incrcafc  the 
aedamartnn  and  appUufe. 

LAUDOHN  (Ficld-marlhsl),  acelebrated  general 
in  the  imperial  ferrice,  bom  in  1716,  was  a native  of 
Livonia,  and  defeended  from  a ScottiAi  family.  He 
made  his  firA  campaigns  under  Mailhal  Munich,  in  the 
war  of  1738,  between  the  RuAians  and  Turks;  and 
was  at  the  taking  of  Oczakow,  Choezim,  and  Staw- 
utzebane,  where  the  Turks  were  entirely  defeated. 
Frederick  the  Great  refufed,  in  1 74 1,  to  take  young 
Laudohn  into  his  fervice,  faying  he  did  not  like  his 
ctountcnance  ; though  this  monarch,  who  was  confider- 
cd  as  the  grcatcA  general  of  his  age,  afterwards  laid, 
that  he  often  admir^  the  pofitioni  of  other  generals, 
but  that  be  had  ever  dread^  the  battles  of  Laudohn. 
In  1756.  when  but  juA  catered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
honfe  of  AuArla,  with  the  rank  of  licuteaant.coloacl, 
he  made  fuch  a rapid  progrefs,  that  within  left  than  a 
year  be  was  a general  of  aritllef7,  and  wiihia  three 
yt»Tt  commaadcr  ia  chief  of  the  whole  annf.  He 
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rescued  OliBBti,  when  bcficged  by  the  PruflUni ; beat  Laait 
the  king  htmfelf  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  ; at  Zorn-  (1 
dorf,  look  General  Fouquet  prifoner ; carried  Glata 
and  Schweidotti  by  aAauli ; and  Aopp^  the  progreis  ’ ^ 
of  Frederick  in  a war  which  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  houfe  of  AuAria.  In  177H,  when  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  marflul,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  be 
hindered  Henry,  brother  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  from 
joining  bit  army  to  that  of  the  king.  At  Dubicza, 

Novi,  Gradifca,  and  Belgrade,  in  the  late  war  betweco 
the  Emperor  and  (he  Turks,  he  bad  but  to  prefeot  • ' 

bioifelf  before  the  place,  and  fay  with  Czfar,  Fftti,  viJi, 
viei.  But  at  bis  head-quarters  in  Moravia,  he  was 
leaed  with  a fever,  in  confequence  of  an  operation  he 
underwent  for  an  obAni6tion  in  the  urethra.  His  Im- 
patience under  the  medical  applications,  the  impetuout 
ardour  of  his  charadcr,  and  the  knowledge,  above  all, 
of  Ids  importance  in  the  war,  contributed  to  irritate 
his  mind,  and  promote  the  violence  of  the  fever.  He 
refiAcd  tbe  ap^ication  of  cataplafms,  before  and  after 
the  iocifions  were  made,  with  a fatal  obAinacy  which 
raifed  the  inflammation  to  fneh  a height,  that  he  ex- 
pired under  the  acedfion  of  the  fever  on  tbe  14th  of 
July  1790,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  * 

LAUDS,  Laudss,  the  fecond  part  of  the  ordinary 
office  of  the  breviary,  fsld  after  matins;  though, 'liere- 
tofore,  it  ended  the  office  of  the  night. 

The  laudes  contiA  principally  of  pfalms,  hymns, 

8cc.  whence  they  took  their  name,  from  Lmj,  laudit^ 

praife.” 

LAVENHAM,  or  Lanham,  6i  miles  from  Lon- 
don, is  a plcafant  and  pretty  large  (own  of  Suffolk,  oa 
a branch  of  the  river  Bret,  from  whence  it  rifes  gra- 
dually to  the  top  of  a hiU,  where  are  its  church,  which 
is  a very  handfome  Gothic  Arudure,  and  in  which  aie 
feveral  ancient  moaumeuts ; and  a fpacious  market- 
place, encompofTcd  with  nine  Arecti  or  divifioos,  in  1 
very  healthy  free  air.  It  had  formeriy  a very  coaG- 
derable  trade  in  blue  cloth  ; and  had  three  guilds  or 
companies,  with  each  their  hall.  It  has  Atll  a coofi- 
derable  manufaifory  of  ferges,  Aulloons,  fays,  Autfs, 
and  fpiooing  fine  yarn  for  London  ; and  many  hun- 
dred loads  of  wool  are  delivered  in  a year  from  its  wool- 
hiU.  It  is  governed  by  6 capital  burgefles,  who  are 
for  life,  and  choofe  the  inferior  offierra.  The  church 
and  its  Aecple,  which  is  137  feet  high,  are  reckoned 
the  fineA  in  the  county.  Its  tenor  bell,  though  not 
much  more  than  a ton,  has  as  deep  a note  as  a brU  of 
twice  that  wright.  Here  is  a free-fchool  and  a bride- 
well, part  of  which  is  a workboufe  where  the  poor 
children,  See.  of  the  parifH  are  employed  in  fpinning 
hemp,  flax,  and  yarn  ; befidcs  which,  here  are  other 
cunfiderable  charities.  The  tenants  of  the  manor  and 
the  other  inhabitants  were  always  cxemplcd  from  fer^ 
vingat  any  court  held  for  its  hamlet.  They  have  that 
tenure  of  land  here  which  is  called  Borot^i 
Its  markets  are  on  Tuefday,  aud  on  Thurfday  for 
wool.  Its  flirt  are  on  Shrovc-Tuefday,  and  Ofio- 
ber  10. 

LAVENDER.  Sec  Lavanoula- 

LAVER,  in  feripture  hiitory,  a ftcred  otmGl  pla- 
ced In  the  court  of  the  JewiAi  tatcroacle,  coafiAiag 
of  a bafon,  whence  they  drew  waler  by  cocks,  for 
wafhiag  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  olEctitia.  prie&l, 
and  alfo  the  eatraals  aod  legs  of  tbe  vidims. 

2 JLAVERNA, 
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|.«f«f«i  LA  VERNA,  in  Mtiquityf  th«  Sfodiieft  of  tbi«vrt  ignoriat  of  wbat  they  ought  to  know.  Haria^  finiih*  taught  «f» 
^ aodcbeau  anoog  the  Rom^fta,  whohoooured  her  with  cd  the  detail  of  charaf^cra  he  roakea  fome  general  re*  ■,  ~r 
public  worfhip,  becaufe  (he  waa  fuppoied  to  favour  marka  oo  the  caufe  of  ridiculei  and  explaioi  himfclf 
thofe  who  willed  that  their  defi^na  night  oot  be  dtf-  more  fully  iu  a profe  definittoo  illuArated  by  eiumplca« 
covered.  Varro  faya»  that  (he  had  an  altar  near  one  The  definition,  or  rather  defcriptioo,  ia  io  tnefc  worda. 
of  the  gatea  of  Rome ; heoce  called  /or/a  /awma£/.  **  That  which  makes  obje^la  ridieuloua,  ia  lorae  ground 
LAUGERI  A,  in  botaoy : A genua  of  the  mono-  of  admiration  or  efleem  conne^cd  with  other  more  ge- 
gyaia  order,  bdo^|ingtothe  pentindriacUtiof  plants;  neral  circumftancea  comparatively  worthlefa  or  deform- 
and  in  the  natunJ  method  ranking  among  thofe  of  ed : or  it  ia  fome  circumdance  of  turpitude  or  defor* 
which  the  order  ia  doubtful-  The  corolla  ia  quioque-  mity  cooneded  with  what  ia  in  gcnetal  eacvUcni  or 
fid;  the  fniit  ia  a plum  with  a quinquclocularkeroeL  beautiM;  the  inConfiAent  properttca  exifling  either 
LAUGflTER,  an  affedion  peculiar  to  mankind,  in  the  objeAa  themfclvca,  or  in  the  apprehcnhon  of 
•ccalioned  by  (bmelhiog  that  ticklea  the  fancy.  the  perfon  to  whom  they  relate  ; belonging  always  to 

In  laughter,  the  eye-browa  are  raifed  about  the  the  fame  order  or  cUfa  of  being ; implying  fentiment 
aniddle,  and  drawn  down  nest  the  nofe ; the  eyes  are  and  dehgn,  and  exciting  no  acute  or  vehement  com* 
nlmoft  (hut;  the  mouth  opens  and  (howa  the  teeth,  the  motion  of  the  heart.'*— 4.  Hntchefon  has  given  aiio* 
cornera  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  back  and  raifed  ther  account  of  the  ludicrous  quality,  and  feems  to 
Up;  the  cbeeka  feesn  puffed  up,  and  almoft  hide  tlie  think  that  it  is  the  contrail  or  oppofitiun  of  dignity 
eyes ; the  face  is  ufually  red,  the  noffriU  are  open;  and  and  meannefs  which  occaGons  laughter, 
the  eyes  wet.  All  ihrfe  opinioni  are  refuted  by  Dr  Beattie  in  hia 

Authors  attribute  laughter  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  £(Tay  on  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Compofitiun,  where 
which  {coding  branches  to  the  eye,  ear,  lips,  tongue,  he  has  treated  the  fubjeS  io  a inailrrly  manner.  *«To 
palate,  and  mulclea  of  the  cheek,  parts  of  the  mouth,  provoke  laughter  (fays  he),  ia  not  tlTemtal  either  to  wit 
prwcordia,  dtc.  there  hence  arifea  a fympathy,  or  con*  or  humour.  For  though  that  uncapeded  difeovery  of 
frac,  between  all  theft  parts  ; fo  that  when  one  of  rcfemblaoce  between  ideas  fuppofed  diilimitar,  which  ti 
them  ia  adled  upon,  the  uthcra  are  proportiooably  af*  called  wiV— and  that  comic  exhibition  of  lingular  cha* 
felled.  Hence  a favoury  thing  feen,  or  fmelt.  afleda  radeis,  feolimenti,  and  imagery,  which  ia  druomioa* 
the  glands,  and  parts  of  the  mouth  ; a thing  feen.  or  led  bumeur. — do  frequently  raifc  laughter,  they  do  not 
iicard.  that  is  (hamtful.  affeds  the  cheeks  trith  bluihess  raife  it  always.  Addifou'a  poem  to  bir  Godfrey  KucL 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  pleafe  and  tickle  the  fancy,  it  af-  ler.  in  which  the  Briiiih  kings  are  likened  to  heacheu 
fecta  the  prtecurdia,  at^  mufcles  of  the  mouth  and  face  gods,  isexquifucly  witty,  and  yet  not  laughable.  Pope's 
with  lau,.hter{  if  it  caufe  fadnefs  and  melancholy,  it  LfTay  00  I^n  abounds  in  ferioua  wit  ; and  examples 
likewifr  affeCts  the  prwctrrdia,  and  dcmontlrates  itfelf  of  ferioua  humour  are  not  uncommon  in  Fielding's 
by  cauGiig  the  glands  of  the  eyes  to  emit  tears.  Dr  Hiftory  of  Par;un  Adams,  and  in  Addifoo's  account 
Willis  atcouDia  for  the  pltafure  of  kUGng  from  the  of  Sir  Roger  dr  Coverley.  Wit,  when  the  fubjed  is 
fame  caufe;  the  branches  of  this  fifth  pair  being  fpread  ^vc,  ar>d  the  allufions  fublime,  raifci  admiration  in- 
to the  bps,  the  prwcordia,  and  the  gcoital  parts;  (lead  of  laughter  ; and  if  the  comic  GnguUrities  of  a 
whence  arifes  a fympathy  bciwecQ  thofe  parts.  good  man  ippv*r  lo  circumftaoccs  of  real  dillrcfs,  the 

The  tfffrdion  uf  the  mind  by  whkb  laughter  is  pro-  imitation  of  tiicfe  Cngularitics  in  the  epic  or  drama- 
duced  ia  fecmiogly  fo  very  different  from  the  other  tic  comedy  wdl  form  a fpecies  of  humour,  svbich.  if 
paffiooa  with  which  we  are  endowed^,  that  it  hath  cn-  it  (huuld  force  a (mile,  will  draw  forth  a tear  at  the 
gaged  the  attention  of  very  emioctit  perfons  to  find  it  fame  lime.  An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  diflin- 
out.— I.  Ariftotle,  io  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Poetics,  guiihing  charaders of  wit  and  humour  has  no  neceflary 
obfervea  of  comedy,  that  '*  it  imitates  thofe  vices  or  cooncAiun  with  the  prefent  fubjed. 

Bcaoneffes  only  which  partake  of  the  ridiculous : — now  '*  Some  authors  have  treated  of  ridicule,  without 

the  ridiculous  (fays  he)  coufiiL  of  fome  fault  or  tur-  markiug  the  diliindion  between  rubatitau  and  luditrwi 
pituJc  Ml  attended  wuh  great  pain,  and  out  dedrue-  ideas.  But  1 prefume  the  natural  order  of  proceeding 
live."  The  palGon  of  iau,diur  (fays  Mr  Hobbes)  in  this  inquiry,  is  to  begin  with  afccrtainiiig  the  na- 
is  tiothiag  rife  but  fudden  glory  arifing  fiom  fume  ture  of  what  is  purt^  taJkroiu.  Things  lut&cf^iu  and 
fadden  cuncepooD  of  fume  eminvn<  y in  ouTfcIvea,  tbin<s  rMErv/oiw  have  this  io  common,  that  both  ex- 
by  romparifim  with  the  infirmity  of  othtra.  or  with  cite  laughter ; but  the  former  excite  pure  laughter,  the 
oar  own  formerly.  For  men  (continues  hr)  laugh  Litter  excite  laughter  mixed  with  dilapprobation  and 
at  the  fbUies  of  tbeafrlvca  pad,  when  they  cume  iuJ-  contempt.  My  defigo  is  to  analyfe  aud  explain  that 
denly  to  rcmembraDcr,  except  when  we  bring  with  quality  m things  or  ideas,  which  makes  them  provoke 
them  any  (udden  di(h<mour."  3*  Akenfide,  io  the  Liugbitr,  and  intitlcs  them  to  the  name  of  ItuiUroui 
third  hook  of  hu  eacelleoi  poem,  treats  ot  riuicute  or  LiyghiiUe. 

at  coofiderabie  length.  He  gives  a detail  of  rtdi-  When  certain  objeds,  qualitlci,  or  ideas,  occur  to 
culous  charaders ; ignorant  prctcoderi  to  learning,  our  fenfes,  memory,  or  imagination,  we  fmile  or  laugh 
boaffful  foldiers,  and  ly*ng  traveUera.  hypcKriiical  at  them,  aod  exped  that  other  rain  (hould  do  the 
churchmen,  conceited  poLliciaii*,  old  wnoiro  that  talk  fame.  To  fruile  on  certain  occaiions  is  nut  lels  natural, 
of  their  charms  and  virtue,  ragged  philofuphers  who  than  to  weep  at  the  fight  of  diflreft,  or  cry  out  wbeu 
rail  at  ncKes,  virtuofi  intent  upon  triflra,  romaoilc  lo-  we  feel  pain. 

vers,  wiu  wantonly  (iatiiical,  fops  thai  out  of  vanity  **  There  arc  different  kinds  of  laughter.  As  a boy, 
appear  to  be  difeafed  and  profligate,  daffarda  whu  are  pafTing  by  night  through  a church*yard,  fings  or 
afliaroed  or  afraid  without  reaibo«  and  foots  who  are  whttUm  ia  order  to  cooccal  his  fear  cveo  from  hit^rlf ; 

Vou  lX.PmIL  . fo 
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LMghrer.  fo  there  are  men,  who»  by  forcing  a fmile,  endeavour  ludicrous  ideas*  it  known  to  every  one  by  experience ; l^ogbter. 
' - fometimea  to  liide  from  othert,  and  from  themfelvet  but,  being  a ilmple  feeling,  admits  not  of  defioitlon.  » 


too  perhaps,  their  malevolence  or  envy.  Soch  laugh* 
ter  IS  unnatural.  The  found  of  it  offends  the  ear  t 
the  features  diftnrted  hy  it  feero  horrible  to  the  ey(. 
A mixture  of  bypocrify,  malice*  and  cruel  joy,  thus 
difplayed  on  the  countenance,  is  one  of  the  mod  hate- 
ful fights  in  nature,  and  transforms  the  **  human  face 
divine*'  into  the  vifage  of  a fiend.  Similar  to  this  is 
the  fmile  »f  a wicked  perfon  pleafing  himfclf  with  the 
hope  of  accomplifhiog  his  evil  purpofes.  Milton  gives 
a firiking  pi^ure  of  it  in  that  well  known  pafiage  : 

He  rest'd*,  for  both  ferm'd  hi^hty  p' cav'd  ; and  Death 
Cnnn'd  hontb'e  a uhaA’y  foiJe,  to  hr«r 
Mis  fambe  ftiould  be  fiTd,  sod  blcA  bis  maw 
Dcibu'd  to  that  good  hour,-  ■ ■ 

But  enough  of  this.  Laughter  that  makes  man  a 
fiend  or  a monfier,  I have  no  inclination  to  analyfe. 
My  inquiries  are  confined  to  that  fpecies  of  laughter 
which  is  at  once  natural  and  innocent. 


It  is  to  be  didinguifhed  from  the  laughter  that  gene- 
rally attends  it,  as  fonow  is  to  be  ciUinguiihcd  from 
tears ; for  it  is  often  felt  n a high  degree  by  thofe 
who  are  remarkable  for  gravity  of  countenance.  Swift 
feidom  laughed,  notwitbllaoding  his  uncommon  ta- 
lents in  wit  and  humour,  and  the  extraordinary  delight 
be  feems  to  have  bad  in  furveyiog  the  ridiculous  fide 
of  things.  Why  this  agreeable  emotion  fhould  be 
accompanied  with  laughter  as  its  outward  fign,  or 
forrow  exprefs  itfclf  by  tears,  or  fear  by  trembling  or 
palenels,  i cannot  ultimately  explain,  otherwife  thais 
by  faying,  that  fuch  is  the  appointment  of  the  Au« 
tbor  of  nature.-- All  1 mean  by  this  inquiry  is,  to  de- 
ternoine,  **  What  ts  peculiar  to  thofe  things  which 
produce  laughter  ; — or  rather,  which  raife  in  the  mind 
that  pleafing  fentiment  or  emotion  whereof  laughter 
is  the  external  fign.** 

**  Phtlofophcrs  have  difiicred  in  their  opinions  cor- 


Of  this  there  are  two  Tons.  The  laughter  occa- 
fioned  by  tickling  or  gUdoefs  Is  different  from  that 
which  arifes  on  reading  the  Talc  of  a Tub.  The 
former  may  be  called  aninai’ laughter  : the  latter  (if 
it  were  lawful  to  adopt  a new  word  which  has  become 
very  common  of  late ) I fhould  term fentxmental.  Smiles 
admit  of  fimilar  divifions.  Not  to  mention  the  fcomful, 
the  envious,  the  malevolent  fmilc,  I would  only  re- 
mark, that  of  the  innocent  and  agreeable  fmile  there 
are  two  forts.  The  one  proceeds  from  the  rlfible  emo- 
tion, and  has  a tendency  to  break  out  into  laughter. 
The  other  Is  the  effcA  of  ^ood-humour,  complacency, 
and  tender  affcAlon.  This  lafl  fort  of  fmile  renders  a 


centing  this  matter.  In  Arifiotle's  deBnitiuo  quoted 
above,  it  Is  clear  that  be  means  to  ckaia^terifc,  not 
laughable  qualities  in  general  (as  fomc  have  thought), 
but  the  objeds  of  comic  ridicule  only ) and  in  this 
view  the  definition  is  juft,  however  it  may  have  been 
overlooked  or  defpifed  by  comic  writers.  Crimei 
■ad  misfortunes  are  often  in  modem  plays,  and 
were  fumeiimes  in  the  ancient,  held  up  aa  objcAs 
of  public  merriment ; but  if  poets  had  that  reverence 
for  nature  which  they  ought  to  have,  they  would  not 
fhock  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  by  fo  abfurd  a 
reprefentation.— The  definition  from  Ariftoile  does 
not,  however,  fuit  the  general  nature  of  ludicrous 


countenance  amiable  in  the  higheft  degree.  Homer 
aferibes  it  to  Venus  in  an  epithet  which 

Dryden  and  Pope,  after  WaDer,  improperly  tranflatc 
hughter- loving  ; an  idea  that  accords  b^tcr  with  the 
charsQcr  of  a romp  or  hoyden,  than  with  the  goddefa 
of  love  and  beauty. 

**  Animal  laughter  admits  of  various  degrees  ; from 
the  ^ntle  impulse  excited  in  a child  by  moderate  j^, 
10  tnat  terrifying  and  even  mortal  convulfion  which 
has  been  known  to  accompany  a change  of  fortune. 
This  pslfion  may,  as  well  as  joy  and  forrow*  be  com- 
municated by  fympathy  ; and  I know  not  whether  the 
entertainment  we  receive  from  the  playful  tricks  of 
kittcas  and  other  young  animats  may  not  in  part  be 
refolvcd  into  fometbing  like  a feftow  feeling  of  their 
vivacity.^Animal  and  fentimenttl  laughter  are  fre- 
quently blended  j but  it  is  eafy  to  diflinguifti  them. 
The  former  is  often  exceflive  ; the  latter  never,  unlels 
heightened  by  the  other.  The  latter  is  alwa)*!  pica- 
fing,  both  in  itfclf  and  in  its  caufe;  the  former  may 
be  painful  In  both.  But  their  principal  diflerrnce  is 
tbis:»Tbc  ooc  always  proceeds  fiom  a fentiment  or 
emotion  excited  in  the  mind,  in  confequeoce  of  cer- 
tain ideas  or  objedi  being  prefented  to  it,  of  which 
emotion  we  may  be  confeious  even  when  we  fupprefs 
bughter the  other  arifes  not  from  any  fentiment  or 
MrceptioQ  of  ludicrous  ideas,  but  from  fome  bodily 
tceliog,  or  fudden  impuile  on  what  is  called  the  atu- 
nal  fpirUt^  proceeding,  or  feetning  to  proceed,  from 
the  operation  of  ctafes  purely  material  The  prefent 
inquiry  regards  that  fpccies  lliat  is  here  diftiogniftied 
by  the  name  of fenUmental  laughter, 

**  The  pleafing  cmotioD|  arifiog  from  the  view  of 

6 


ideas;  for  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  men  laugh 
at  that  in  which  there  is  neither  fauh  or  turpitude  of 
any  kind. 

**  The  theory  of  Mr  Hobbes  would  hardly  have 
deferred  notice,  if  Addifon  had  not  fpoken  of  it  with 
approbation  in  the  47th  paper  of  the  Spe^atur.  He 
juftly  obferves,  after  quoting  the  words  of  Mr  Hobbea 
formerly  mentioaed,  that,  **  according  to  this  account* 
when  rve  hear  a roan  bugh  exccflively,  inftead  of  fay- 
ing that  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  that 
he  it  very  proud."  it  is  ftrange,  that  the  elegant  au* 
thor  ftiould  be  aware  of  tbit  confequence,  and  yet  ad- 
mit the  theory : fur  fo  good  a judge  of  human  nature 
could  not  be  ignorant,  that  bughter  is  not  confidered 
aa  a fign  of  pride  ; perfons  of  finguUr  gravity  being 
often  fufpeAed  of  that  vice,  but  great  bughert  feidom 
or  never.  When  we  fee  a man  attentive  to  the  inno- 
cent humours  of  a merry  company,  and  yet  maiataio 
a fixed  folcmnity  of  countenance,  is  it  natural  for  ua 
to  think  that  be  is  the  humblcft,  and  the  only  bumble 
perfon  in  the  circle  f 

**  Another  writer  in  the  SpefUtor,  349*  remarks* 
in  confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  the  vain^  part  of 
mankind  arc  moft  addided  to  the  paflion  of  laughter. 
Now,  bow  can  this  be,  if  the/rov^  part  of  mankind 
are  alfii  moft  addiAcd  tu  It,  unleb  we  fuppofe  vanity 
and  pride  to  be  the  fame  thing  ? But  they  certainly 
are  different  palfiont.  The  pioud  man  dcfpirea  other 
men,  and  derives  his  chief  plcafure  from  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  importance:  the  vain  man  fUndt  in 
need  of  the  spplaufe  of  others,  and  cannot  be  happy 
without  it.  Pride  ia  apt  to  be  referved  and  fullcn  ; va.. 
fiity  ia  ofteo  afibbbi  and  officioufty  obliging.  The 

proud 
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prood  mtn  U To  confident  of  hit  merit,  smd  thioki  it 
fo  obtrious  to  all  the  world,  that  lie  will  fcarce  give 
bimfclf  the  trouble  to  inform  you  of  it : the  run  mao, 
to  raife  your  admintion,  fcruplea  not  to  tell  you,  not 
only  the  whole  truth,  but  even  a great  deal  more.  In 
the  Cime  perfon  thefe  two  pafliiona  may,  no  doubt,  be 
united  ; but  fome  men  are  too  proud  to  be  vain,  and 
fome  vain  men  are  too  confcioua  of  their  own  weaknela 
<o  be  proud.  Be  all  thii,  however,  aa  it  will,  we  have 
■ot  as  yet  made  any  dlfcovery  of  the  caufe  of  laugh* 
ter : in  regard  to  which,  I apprehend,  that  the  vain  are 
not  more  intemperate  than  other  people  ; and  I am  fure 
that  the  proud  are  much  lets  fo. 

**  Hutchcfon'i  account  of  the  origin  of  laughter  it 
equally  unfatiifadory.  Graating  what  he  lays  to  be 
true,  t would  obferve,  in  the  firn  place,  what  the  in* 
gentous  author  feemt  to  hare  been  aware  of,  that  there 
may  be  a mixture  of  meaonefs  and  dignity  where  there 
is  nothing  ludicrous.  A city,  confidered  as  a collec- 
tion of  low  and  lofty  houfes,  is  no  laughable  obJcA. 
Nor  was' that  petfon  either  ludicrous  or  ridiculous, 
whom  Pope  fo  ju&lj  charadcrifes, 

**  The  greaten,  wifell,  metoefi,  of  mankind.** 
—But,  fecondly,  cafes  might  be  mentioned^  of  laugh* 
ter  aiifihg  from  a group  of  ideas  or  objcAs,  where- 
in there  is  no  difcemible  oppoGtion  of  meannefs  or 
dignity.  We  are  told  of  the  dagger  of  Hudibrai, 
that 

**  It  could  ferape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread, 

•*  Toaft  cheefc  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a moufe-trap,  *twou'd  not  care  ; 

**  *TwouM  make  clean  (hoes,  or  in  the  earth 

'*  Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  fo  forth.'* 

The  humour  of  the  paflage  cannot  arife  from  the  mean- 
lufs  of  ihcfc  offices  compared  with  the  dignity  of  the 
dagger,  nor  from  any  oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dig- 
nity in  the  offices  tbcmfclves,  they  being  all  equally 
mean  } and  mull  therefore  be  owing  to  fome  peculia- 
lity  in  the  defeription.  We  laugh,  when  a droll  mi- 
mics the  fulemnity  of  a grave  perfon  ; here  dignity  and 
meanncfi  are  indeed  united:  but  we  laugh  ^fo  (tho* 
not  fo  heartily  perhaps)  when  he  mimics  the  peculia- 
rities of  a fcUow  as  iofignificsnt  as  himfelf,  and  dif- 
plays  no  oppoGtion  of  dignity  and  meannefs.  The  fe- 
vitics  of  Sancho  Panca  oppofed  to  the  foUmnity  of  his 
mafter,  and  compared  with  his  own  fehemesof  prefer- 
n.eol,  form  an  entertaining  contrail : but  fome  of  the 
vagaries  of  that  renowned  fquire  are  truly  laughable 
even  when  lits  preferment  and  his  mallcvare  out  of  the 
queftion.  Men  laugh  at  puns;  the  wifcll  and  wittied 
of  our  fpecics  have  laughed  at  them  ; queen  Ellfabeth, 
Cicero,  and  Shakefpear,  laughed  at  them  ; downs  and 
children  laugh  at  theth  t and  mod  men,  at  otic  time  or 
other,  arc  inclined  t«  do  the  fame:  but  in  this  fori  of 
low  wit,  IB  it  an  oppoGtion  of  meannefs  and  dignity 
that  entertains  us  ? Is  it  not  rather  a mixture  of  fame- 
nefs  and  diverGty,—  famenefs  in  the  found,  and  diver- 
Gty  in  the  GgntGcation  i 

**  In  the  charafters  mentioned  by  AkenGde,  the 
author  does  not  dillinguldi  between  what  is  laughalU 
and  what  is  eotUemf>iUJr  ; fo  that  we  have  no  reafon  to 
think,  that  he  meant  to  fpccify  the  qualities  peculiar 
to  ihofc  things  which  provoke  pure  laughter  ; and 
whatever  account  we  may  make  of  his  definition,  which 
to  thofe  who  acquiefee  u the  foregoing  rcafooiogs 


may  perhaps  appear  not  quite  fatisfaAory,  there  is  in  I.aughter^ 
the  poem  a paflage  that  defcrvci  particular  notice,  as 
it  feems  to  contain  a more  caadl  account  of  the  ludi- 
crous quality  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  theo- 
ries abovementioned.  This  paflage  we  (hall  foon  have 
occafioQ  to  quote.*' 

Our  author  now  goes  on  to  lay  down  his  own  theory 
coocemiog  the  origin  of  laughter,  which  he  fuppofea 
to  arife  from  the  view  of  things  incongruous  united  in 
the  fimc  aflemWage.  “ H^iwcver  impcrfrcl  (fays 
he)  the  abovementioned  theories  may  appear,  there  is 
none  of  them  deftitute  of  merit ; and  indeed  the  moft 
fanciful  pbilofopher  feldom  frames  a theory  without 
confulting  nature  in  fome  of  her  more  obvious  appear, 
ancea.  Laughter  very  frequently  arifes  from  the  view 
of  dignity  and  meannefs  united  in  the  fame  objeA  i 
foreetimes.  no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  afltimed 
inferiority,  aa  wr|l  as  of  finall  faults  and  unimportant 
turpitudes  ; and  fometimes,  perhaps,  though  rarely, 
from  iliat  fort  of  pride  which  is  deferibed  in  the  paf- 
lage already  quoted  from  Hobbes. 

**  All  thefe  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  the  caufe  of 
laughter  is  fomething  compounded  ; or  fomething  that 
difpofei  the  mind  to  form  a comparifon,  by  palling 
from  one  objeA  or  idea  to  another.  That  this  is  in 
faS  the  cafe,  cannot  be  proved  a priori  / but  this  holda 
in  all  the  examples  hitherto  given,  and  will  be  found 
to  hold  in  all  that  are  given  hereafter.  May  it  not  then 
be  laid  down  as  a principle.  That  laughter  arifes  from 
the  view  of  two  or  more  objeds  or  ideas  difpofing  the 
mind  to  form  a comparifon  i According  to  the  theory 
of  Hobbes,  this  cumparlfoa  would  be  between  the  lu- 
dicrous objed  and  ourfclves  ; according  to  thofe  wri- 
ters who  mifapply  Arilloile’s  definition,  it  would  feem 
to  be  formed  between  the  ludicrous  ubjed  and  things 
orperfons  in  general ; and  if  wc  incline  to  Hutchefoii’a 
theory,  which  is  the  bell  of  the  three,  we  (hall  think 
that  there  is  a comparifon  of  the  parts  of  the  ludicrous 
objed,  firtl  with  one  another,  and  fecondly  with  ideas 
or  things  extraneous. 

**  Further:  cveiy  appearance  that  is  made  up  of 
parts,  or  that  leads  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to  forn^«  ^ 
comparifon,  is  not  ludicrous.  The  body  of  a man  or  ' 
woman,  of  a horfc,  a filh,  or  a bird,  is  not  ludicrous, 
though  it  confiAs  of  many  parts  ; and  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  many  other  things  without  raiGng  laughter  ; 
but  the  picture  deferibed  in  the  beginning  of  the  e- 
pitlle  to  tlie  Pifoes,  with  a man's  head,  a horfe's  neck, 
feathers  of  dilFerent  birds,  limbs  of  diflerent  bealli,  and 
the  tail  of  a filh,  would  have  been  thought  ludicrous 
1800  years  ago,  if  wc  believe  Horace,  and  in  certain 
circumllances  would  no  doubt  be  fo  at  this  day.  It 
would  then,  that  * the  parts  of  a laughable  af- 
fembiage  mufl  be  in  fome  degree  uniuitable  and  hete- 
rogeneous.* 

«*  Moreover  : any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Horatian 
monflrr,  a human  head,  a horfe’s  neck,  the  tail  of « 
filh,  or  the  plumage  of  a fowl.  Is  not  ludicrous  in  It- 
felf;  nor  would  thofe  fcveralpiccri  be  ludicrous,  if  at- 
tended to  in  fucceflion,  without  any  view  to  their  u- 
nion.  For  to  fee  them  difpofed  on  the  difl'erent  (helves 
of  a mufeum,  or  even  on  the  fame  (hcif,  nobody  would 
laugh,  except,  perhaps,  the  thought  of  uniting  them 
were  to  occur  to  his  fancy,  or  the  paflage  of  Horace 
to  his  memory.  It  feems  to  follow,  that  “ the  incon- 
gruous parts  of  a laughable  idea  or  objed  mutt  either 
4 F a be 
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t»e  eofbbtned  fo  ii  to  form  an  t€emblage»  or  muft  be 
w fuppofcd  to  be  fo  combioed.'* 

••  Mijr  wc  not  then  conclude,  ‘ tbit  bug^ter  arifet 
From  the  vtew  of  taro  or  more  inconfifteot,  uofukable, 
or  incongrooue  paite  or  circumdanceat  confidercd  at 
united  in  one  complex  obie£l  or  aflembUge,  or  aa  ac* 
quiring  a fort  of  mutual  relation  from  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them  The 
lines  from  Akenfide  formerly  referred  to,  feem  to  point 
at  the  fame  dodrine  : 

Whete-e'er  the  pow*r  of  ridicule  difplays 
Her  qasint-eye*d  vibge,  fomt  iaeo^gnum  form^ 
Some JiuUorn  d^unantt  of  thmgt 
Strikes  on  the  quick  obferver. 

And  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Dr  Gerard,  in  his  EJfty  on  Tafe  t * The  feofc  of  ri- 
dicule is  araiified  by  a'*  inconlidencc  and  diflonance 
of  circuniilancvs  in  the  fame  ob|ed,  nr  in  otjeds  nearly 
related  in  the  main  ; or  by  a fimilitude  ur  a relation 
unexpected  between  things  on  the  whole  oppofitc  and 
unlike.' 

And  therefore,  inilead  of  faying,  with  Hulrfiefon, 
that  the  caufe  or  objed  ot  laughter  is  an  ' nppofition 
of  dignity  and  rocaanefs*,'  1 would  fay,  in  more  gene- 
ral terms,  that  it  is  ' an  oppufitton  of  (uiiablenefs  or 
tinfuiujicucfB,  or  of  relation  and  the  want  uf  relation, 
vnited,  or  fuppofed  to  be  united,  in  the  fame  affem- 
W>E'’  Thus  th«  office*  aferibed  to  the  dagger  of 
Hudibns  feem  quite  he'erogeneous ; but  we  difeover 
• bond  of  connidion  among  them,  when  we  arc  told 
that  the  fame  weapon  could  occafionally  perform  them 
all.  Thua,  even  in  that  mimicry  which  difplays  no  op. 
pofltion  of  dignity  and  meannefs,  we  perceive  the  ac- 
tions of  one  mao  joined  to  the  features  and  body  of 
another  { that  is,  a mixture  of  uofuilableoefs,  or  want 
of  relation,  ariGog  fnim  the  differ.oce  of  perfons,  with 
cungruity  and  fimilitude,  trifiog  from  the  fameoefs  of 
the  adioRS.  And  here  let  it  be  obferved  in  general, 
that  the  greater  number  of  incongruities  that  are 
blended  in  the  fame  aflemblage,  the  mure  ludicrous  it 
srill  probably  be.  If,  as  to  Butler’s  refcmbUnce  of 
the  morning  to  a boiled  lobfier,  there  is  a mixture  of 
dignity  and  meannefs,  aa  well  as  of  likenefs  and  diffi- 
militude,  the  effed  of  the  c-  nirafi  will  be  more  power- 
ful, than  if  only  one  of  thefe  oppofitloni  had  occurred 
in  the  ludicrous  idea.  The  fublimitj  of  Don  Quixote’s 
mind,  contrafted  and  conneded  with  his  miferable 
oqtiip.-Hgc,  forms  a very  comical  exhibition  { but  when 
all  this  is  fiill  further  conneded  and  contrafted  with 
Sancho  Panes,  the  ridicule  » heightened  exceedingly. 
Had  the  knight  of  the  lions  been  better  mounted  and 
accoutred,  he  would  not  have  made  us  fmile  fo  often  ( 
becaufe.  the  her  d's  mind  and  circumftances  being  more 
adtquaiely  matched,  the  whole  group  would  have 
united  fewer  inconfidenctes,  and  reconciled  fewer 
mcongruities.  Butler  hat  combined  a Hill  greater 
variety  of  uncouth  and  jarring  circumftances  in  Ralpho 
and  Hudibras:  but  the  pidure,  thi»ugh  more  elabo- 
rate, is  left  natural.  Yet  this  argues  no  defedi  of 
judgment.  His  dcGgn  was,  to  make  kia  hero  not 
only  ludicrous,  but  contemptible  ; and  therefore  he 
jumbles  together,  in  his  equipage  and  perfon,  a num- 
ber of  mean  and  dlfguiting  qualities,  pedantry,  igno- 
rance, nailioefs,  and  extreme  deformity.  But  the 
boigbt  of  La  Mancha,  though  a ludkroua,  was  oever 


intended  for  a eoatcmptible,  pcrfonigr,  Ha  oftcu  L«igbis% 
moves  our  pity,  he  never  forfeits  our  efteem  t and  his  J^*^T*** 
idventores  and  fentiments  are  generally  interefting  | * 

which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe  if  his  ftory  had  not 
been  natural,  and  himitlf  been  endowed  with  great  aa 
well  as  good  qualities.  To  have  given  Kim  fuch  a 
ihape,  and  fuclt  weapons,  arguments,  boots,  and 
breeches,  as  Butler  has  beftowed  on  his  champion, 
would  have  deftroyed  that  folemnity  which  is  fo  ftri- 
king  a feature  in  Don  Quixote  t and  Hudibras,  with 
the  manners  and  perfon  of  the  Spauifh  hero,  would 
not  have  been  that  paltry  figure  which  the  Englith  poet 
meant  to  hold  up  to  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  hit 
countrymen.  8ir  Launceloc  Greaves  is  of  Don  Q^ix- 
nte's  kindred,  but  a different  character.  SmoUct’s  de* 
fign  was  not  to  expofe  him  to  ridicule,  but  raihcr  to 
recommend  him  to  our  pity  and  admiration.  He  hat 
therefore  given  him  youth,  Hrcngth,  and  beauty,  aa 
well  as  courage  and  dignity  of  mind  ; has  mounted  him 
on  a generous  Aeed,  and  arrayed  him  in  an  elegant  fuit 
of  armour.  Yet,  that  the  hiftory  miglit  have  a comic 
air,  he  has  been  careful  to  contraft  and  conoeft  Sir 
l.vuncclot  with  a fquire  and  other  aflbeiates  of  very 
diiUmilar  tempers  and  circumftances. 

**  What  has  been  faid  of  the  caufir  of  laughter  doea 
not  amount  to  an  exad  defeription,  far  left  to  a logi- 
cal deHnicion  : there  being  innumerable  combioationa 
of  congruiiy  and  inconfiilcncy,  of  relation  and  contra* 
rirty,  of  likenefs  and  diiTunilitude,  which  are  not  lu*  ^ 
dicruus  at  all.  If  we  could  afeertaio  the  peculiaritiea 
of  thefe,  we  fhouUl  be  able  to  charafieiife  with  more 
accuiacy  the  general  nature  of  ludicrous  combination. 

But  betore  wc  proceed  to  this,  it  would  be  proper  to 
evince,  that  of  the  prefect  theory  thus  much  at  Icaft  it 
true,  that  though  every  incongruous  combination  ia 
not  ludicrous,  every  ludicrous  combination  is  incoo- 
gruoua. 

**  It  is  only  bj  a detail  of  fads  or  examplea  that 
any  theory  of  this  fort  can  be  cither  cftabliihcd  or 
overthrown.  By  fuch  a detail,  the  foregoing  theorica 
have  been,  or  may  be,  fiiowa  to  be  iU  found^,  oi  not 
fufficiently  comprehenfiir.  A Tingle  tnftance  of  a 
laughable  objed,  which  neither  unties,  nor  is  fuppo- 
fcd to  unite,  incongruous  ideas,  would  likcwife  fhuw  tbc 
infufficiency  of  the  ptcfcot  { nor  will  1 undertake  to 
prove  (for  indeed  1 cannot),  that  no  fucli  imiince 
can  be  given.  A complete  enumeration  of  ludicrous 
objeds  it  would  be  in  vaia  to  attempt : and  therefore 
we  can  never  hope  to  afeertain,  beyond  the  poflibility 
of  doubt,  that  common  quality  which  beloags  to  sil 
ludicrous  ideas  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be,  ima- 
gined. All  that  can  be  done  in  a cafe  of  this  kind  is 
to  prove  by  a variety  of  examples,  that  the  theory  now 
propofed  is  more  comprchcnnve,  and  better  founded, 
than  any  of  the  foregoing.”  This  our  author  alter- 
wards  fhows  at  full  length  t but  as  the  variety  of  ex- 
amples adduced  by  him  would  take  up  too  much  room 
to  be  ioferted  here,  and  as  every  reader  muti  be  ca- 
pable of  adducing  numberlefs  iuftances  of  ludicrous 
cafes  to  himCclf,  we  ihuU  content  ourfeUes  with  the 
above  expUnation  of  the  different  theories  of  laughter, 
rcfciriog  thofie  who  defire  further  fatisfa^ion  to  the 
treatife  already  quoted. 

DAVINGTON-cast,  a town  of  Willa,  4 miles 
fouth  of  tbc  Devizes,  and  89  miles  from  Loiidoo.  It 
is  called  in  our  hiHonca  btepuit-Laviogton } but  now 
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UtMsfn  Chttping  or  Mtrkct'LaTington  on  aceottot  of  iu  aiAr* 
k keti-  which  arc  on  Morulajr  and  Wedoefdayt  the  Uft 
. X**"**'  » great  curn-roarket.  It  ia  fuppofed  to  hare  been  a 
. • markct'town  abore  aoo  yeti  a.  Hm  ia  a chariiy- 

fchool  for  36  children*  who  hare  booka  giren  them* 
and  the  prU  are  taught  to  knit  and  few. 

LAVINIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of  Latiun*  fix 
milea  to  tlte  call  of  Laurentum*  according  to  an  an- 
cient map ; fo  named  from  Lavtuiat  confort  of  JE>» 
•cat,  and  daughter  of  king  Latinua,  and  built  by 
the  Ttojana.  Tke  hrft  town  of  Roman  original  in 
. Latiutn*  and  the  feat  of  the  Dii  Penatea*  (Livy):  ft 
tuated  near  the  river  Niimicus*  or  Numiciusi  between 
which  and  the  Tiber  iEoeaa  lan'ied.  according  to  Vir- 
gil. Hollleoiua  ruppufea  tlic  town  to  have  flood  on 
an  rminener*  now  called  1/  MmU  Jt  Lnxaao. 
LAUNCE.  See  Lanci. 

LAUNCESTON*  a town  of  Cornwal  in  Eng- 
land, Icated  on  the  river  Tamar,  214  milea  from 
London.  It  U alfo  called  DunhiviiLt  from  Ita  fttua- 
ti'<n  on  a down.  King  Henry  III.  made  it  a free 
borough.  It  waa  enmpofed  before  of  two  other  bo- 
roughv,  viz-  Dunhivtd  and  Newport.  It  haa  been  the 
place  for  chuoftng  kuighta  of  the  (hire  ever  ftnee  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.  and  the  aftixea-town  ever 
ftnee  Richard  II.  till  by  a late  a^  of  parliament  the 
lord  ciiancellor  or  lotd  keeper  waa  empowered  to  name 
any  other  \A»ce  in  the  county  fur  it ; ftnee  which  the 
fummer  aflixea  have  been  held  at  Bodmin.  It  wma  in- 
corporated by  Queen  Mary  in  1555.  It  ia  governed 
by  a mayor*  recorder,  and  ci.:Kt  aldermen,  haa  a free 
(choul  which  waa  founded  by  Qneen  Elixatxch*  and  ia 
a populoua  trading  town,  lu  market*  are  on  Tburf- 
day  and  Saturday,  and  it  baa  four  faira.  In  the  3jd 
of  Henry  VIII.  an  mA  wbd  made  for  the  repair  of 
chia  and  other  decayed  Cornifh  borougha  i and  it  en- 
dowed thia  town  with  the  privUegea  of  a fanftu^* 
though  k does  not  appear  to  have  ufed  them.  It 
a monaftery  and  a noble  caftlc,  which,  becaufc  of  ita 
flrength*  wav  called  tafiU  terrihiu  and  waa  given  by 
King  Richard  I.  to  hi*  brother,  afterwarda  King 
John.  Here  are  two  charity-fchotda  for 48  children 
both  fexca,  where  the  girla  are  tau<ht  to  knit,  few* 
and  make  booefaice,  and  are  allowrd  what  they  can 
onra*  LcUnd  liaya  it  waa  walled  in  hia  time,  and  one 
oule  tn  compaia.  Ita  lift  of  burgefle*  cormnencea  in 
the  of  ^ward  1.  The  lower  part  of  iu  ancient 
aiftic  la  made  ufe  of  for  the  gaol. 

LAUNCH,  in  the  fea-Unguage,  figniftet  to  pat 
•ot  j aa,  Launch  the Jhip^  that  ia*  Put  her  «iut  of  dock{ 
Uuneh  or  forvtardy  fpeaking  of  thingv  that  are 
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to  which  the  hermiti  in  ancient  ttmea  lived  together  ia  1 
a wildcmefa, 

'rhefe  hermita  did  not  live  in  community,  but  each 
monk  provided  fur  himfelf  in  hi*  diftinf^  cell.  The 
moll  celebrated  laura*  mentioned  in  cccleliaftieml  hu 
flory  were  in  Paleitine  t aa  the  laura  <>f  Sc  Euthy. 
muv,  at  four  or  live  Icaguea  diftanci;  from  jeruftt* 
lem  { the  laura  of  St  S;.ba,  near  the  brouk  Ce« 
droa ; the  laura  of  the  Tuwera*  near  the  river  Jor- 
dan, 8cc. 

PuiT  L AUREATE,  an  officer  of  the  hrmfebold 
of  the  kinga  of  Britain,  wbofe  buGnefa  conftil*  only  ia 
Compoftng  an  ode  annually  on  hi*  majefty'a  binh-  Ay,, 
and  on  the  new  year;  fomrtimet  alfn,  thougli  rarely, 
00  occafion  of  any  remarkable  vtflorv.— Ol  the  ftrft 
inftitution  of  poet*  laurratr  Mr  Wi  arton  hn*  givea 
the  fulli>wir4g  account  in  hi*  hiilory  of  Englifh  poetry. 

**  Great  confulion  ha*  entered  into  this  fubjed.  oa 
acenunt  of  the  degrees  in  grammar,  whiclj  included 
rhctotic  and  verftftcmtion.  anciemh  takrn  in  our  uni- 
verfttiea,  particularly  at  Oaftird : on  which  occafion, 
a wreath  of  laurel  waa  prefeMed  to  the  new  gradiulc, 
who  waa  afterwards  ufuaily  ftyled.  Potto  Laureotusy 
Tkefe  fcbolaftic  laurntions,  however,  feem  to  have 
given  rife  to  the  appeUatiuo  in  queftioa.  1 will  give 
fomc  inftances  at  Oxford,  which  at  the  fame  tune  will 
explain  the  na'ure  of  the  (ludics  for  which  our  acade- 
mical philobgiftt  received  their  rewards.  About  the 
year  1470,  one  John  Watfon,  a ftudent  in  grammar* 
obtained  a conceffioa  10  be  graduated  and  laurcatcd  in 
that  fcience ; on  condition  that  he  compofed  one  huo* 
dred  Latin  verfra  in  praiUr  of  the  univciftiy,  and  a La- 
tin comedy.  Another  grammarian  waa  diftiogtiilhed 
with  the  fame  badge,  after  having  ftipulated*  that,  at 
the  next  public  act,  he  would  affix  the  fame  number 
of  hexameters  on  the  great  gates  of  St  Mary^a  church, 
that  tbev  might  be  fecn  by  the  whole  univcrfiiy.  Thia 
waa  at  that  period  the  mort  convenient  mode  ^ publi- 
cation. About  the  fame  time*  one  Maurice  Byrchcn- 
faw*  a fcholar  in  rhetoric*  lupplicatcd  to  be  admitted 
to  read  kAueea.  that  ia,  to  take  a degree  in  that  fa- 
culty ; and  hia  petition  waa  granted,  with  a provifton, . 
that  he  Ihould  write  one  hundred  verfea  on  the  glory 
of  the  univerfity,  and  not  fuffier  Ovid's  Art  of  X^ve* 
and  the  Elegies  of  Pamphilua*  to  be  Audird  in  audi- 
tory. Not  tong  afterwarda,  one  John  Balman,  ano- 
ther rhetorician,  having  complied  with  the  terms  im- 
pofrd,  of  explaining  the  ftrft  book  of  Tally's  Offices*, 
and  likewife  the  ftrtt  of  hi*  Epiftles,  without  any  pe- 
cuniary emolument,  was  graduated *D  rhetoric;  and  a 
crown  of  laurel  was  publicly  placed  on  hia  bead  by  the 


Rowed  in  the  bold,  it*  put  them  mare  forward;  Uuncl^  hands  of  the  clrancellor  of  tbe  univerftty.  About  the 


ie  / is  a term  ufed  when  a yard  is  hoifted  high  enough* 
and  RgaiSc*  ho'0  no  mart.  See  alfo  Lamch- 

launder,  in  miocralogy,  a name  given  in  De- 
vooffiire*  and  other  places,  to  a long  nad  (hallow 
trough*  which  receives  the  powdered  ore  after  it 
cornea  out  of  the  box  or  coffer,  which  i*  a fort  of 
mortar,  io  which  it  ia  powdered  w’ith  ittin  prftlea. 
Tbc  pnvrdercd  ore*  which  ta  w^fticd  into  the  launder 
by  the  water  from  the  coffer,  i*  always  ftoeft  neareft 
tbe  grate,  and  coarferall  the  way  down. 

LAITRA,  in  church-hillorr,  a name  given  to  a col- 
Ic^toQ  of  Uulc  cells  St  fomc  diftance  from  each  other, 


year  <4^9>  Skelton  was  laurtated  at  Oxford,  and  in 
the  year  1493  was  permitted  to  wear  hia  laurel  at 
Cambridge.  Robert  Whittington  afford*  tbe  laft  lo- 
liancc  of  a rhetorical  degree  at  Oxford.  *He  waa  a fe- 
cular  prieft*  and  eminent  fur  hi*  various  treatifea  ia 
grammar,  and  for  hia  facility  in  Latin  poetry : having 
excrcifcd  hia  art  many  years,  and  fubmiiting  to  the 
cuftomary  demand  of  an  hundred  verfea,  he  waa  ho- 
noured with  the  laurel  in  tbe  year  lytl. 

With  regard  to  the  poet-laureate  of  the  kings  of : 
England,  he  i*  undoubicdly  the  fame  that  ia  (lylrd  tbc 
iiag’/  verJl/uTy  aud  to  whom  too  fhilliogi  were  paid  aa 

hia 


D ■;  i 
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Lmeite  hi>  iQOUil  (Upend  la  the  year  1151.  But  when  or 
K hovr  that  title  commenced,  and  whether  thi»  officer 
* wa*  e»cr  folcmnly  crowned  with  laurel  at  hi»  6rft  io»e- 

» fliture,  I will  not  pretend  to  determiae,  after  the 

fearches  of  the  learned  Sclden  on  thia  quelUoa  have 
proved  unfucccfaful.  It  feems  moft  probable,  that  the 
btrbaroui  and  inglorious  name  of  ^rjifer  gradually 
gave  way  to.  an'appeliatioa  of  more  elegance  and  dig* 
nity : or  rather,  that  at  length  thofe  only  were  in 
general  invited  to  this  appointment,  who  had  received 
academical  fan^ion,  and  had  merited  a crown  of  bu* 
rcl  in  the  univerlitieft  for  their  abilitiea  in  Latin  com* 
pofition,  particularly  Latin  vcrfificalion.  Thus  the 
« k'tng'x  fuureatt  was  nothing  more  than  * a gradtuUed 
rhetorician  employed  in  the  Cervice  of  the  king/  That 
he  originally  wrote  in  Latin,  appears  from  ancient 
title  verjijicator : and  may  be  moreover  colledled  from 
the  two  Latin  poems,  which  Baflun  and  Guliclmus, 
who  appear  to  have  rcfpedlivdy  aded  in  the  capacity 
of  ro^al  poeta  to  Richard  I.  and  Edward  11.  oracially 
compoied  on  Richard’i  crulade,  and  Edward's  Urge  of 
Strivchng  caiUe. 

**  Andrew  Bernard,  fueceffively  poet-laureate  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  afforda  a Alll  ftronger  proof 
that  this  officer  was  a Latin  fehoUr.  He  wu  a oa* 
live  of  Tholoufe,  and  an  Auguftine  monk.  He  was 
not  only  the  king's  poct-Uurcaie,  as  it  is  fuppofed, 
hut  hia  hilloriographer,  and  preceptor  in  grammar  to 
Prince  Arthur,  rie  obtained  many  ecclefiaftical  pre* 
ferments  in  England.  All  the  pieces  now  to  be  found, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  charader  of  poet-Uurcatc,  arc 
in  Latin.  Thefe  are,  **  An  Addrtfx  to  Henry  VIII. 
for  the  moft  aufpicioua  beginning  of  the  lotb  year  of 
hia  reign,  with  an  Efahalamtun  on  the  marriage  of 
Francis  the  dauphin  of  France  with  the  king's  daugh* 
ter;"  A New  TearU  Gift  for  the  1515  * and,  Verfea 
wiihing  profperiiy  to  hii  miqcfty'a  13th  year.  He  has 
left  fome  Latin  hymns;  and  many  of  his  L.atio  profe 
pieces,  which  he  wrote  in  the  quality  of  hiiloriogra* 
pher  to  both  monarchs,  are  remaining. 

**  I am  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  cuftomary  for 
the  royal  laureate  to  write  in  Englilh,  till  the  refor- 
mation of  religion  had  begun  to  diminifh  the  venera* 
tion  for  the  Latin  language;  or,  rather,  t,ill 
of  novelty,  and  a better  feoTe  of  tKin^,  had  banilhed 
the  narrow  pedantries  of  raonailic  eiudiiioo,  and  taught 
us  to  cultivate  our  native  tongue." 

LAUREL.  See  PauNus  and  Lauaut. 

Laurels,  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the  year  1619, 
with  the  king's  bead  laureated,  which  gave  them  the 
name  of  /aure/j  ; the  10  ■.  pieces  whereof  were  mark- 
ed with  XX.  the  los.  X.  and  the  5 1.  pieces  with  V. 
LAURENS  CaaraA.  See  LAuasMTun. 

LAURENTALIA,  or  LAacMTALu,  called  alfo 
Larentinalia,  Lauretualts,  and  L^reetidett  feafta  cele- 
brated amun^the  Romans  on  the  lotb  of  the  kalends 
of  January,  or  a3d  of  December,  in  memory  of  Acca 
Laureniis,  wife  of  the  (hepberd  Fauftuliu,  and  ourfe 
of  Komului  and  Remus. 

Acca  Laureotia,  from  whom  the  folemnity  took  its 
name,  is  rcprefentcd  as  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
ty of  her  perfoo,  than  her  lafcIvioulhcCi ; on  account 
of  which,  (he  was  nick-named  by  her  neighbours 
**  (he- wolf;"  which  is  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  the 
indition  uf  Romulus  and  Remus  being  fuckled  by  a 


wolf.  She  tfterwaidi  married  a very  rich  man,  who  Laorettis'. 
brought  her  great  wealth,  which,  at  her  death,  (he  \ 

left  to  the  Roman  people ; in  coofideration  whereof 
they  performed  to  her  tbefe  honours ; though  others  re- 
prefent  the  feaft  as  held  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Lattana, 

See  LaacNTiiiAtiA  and  Laats. 

LAURENTIUS,  one  of  the  firll  printers,  and, 
according  to  fome,  the  inventor  of  the  art,  was  born 
at  Haerlem  about  the  year  X370,  and  executed  fcveral 
departments  of  magiftracy  of  that  dty.  Thofe  wri- 
ten  are  miftaken  who  affign  to  him  the  furname  of 
C^er,  or  aftert  that  the  office  of  zdituns  was  heredi« 
tary  in  bia  (kmily.  In  a diploma  of  Albert  of  Bava- 
ria in  1380,  in  which,  amon^  other  cilixens  of  Haer- 
1cm,  our  Laurcntiui's  fat/j.T  is  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  J9annei  Laureit/ii  JUiiu,**  Beroldua  is  call- 
ed sdituutt  who  was  furelj  of  another  family;  and 
in  1396  and  1398,  Henneus  a Lunca  enjoyed  that 
office ; after  whofe  refignation.  Count  Albert  confer- 
ring on  the  citixens  the  privilege  of  clewing  their 
cdituhs,  they,  probably  foon  after,  fixed  on  Lanren- 
tius;  who  was  afterwards  called  C^r  from  his  of- 
fice, and  not  from  his  family-name,  as  he  was  defeend- 
ed  from  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Geos  Bredero- 
dia.  His  office  was  very  lucrative  ; and  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  property,  the  elegance  of  his  houfe  may 
tcitify.  That  he  was  the  inventor  of  printing,  is  a^ 
ferted  in  the  narrative  of  Junius.  His  firft  work  was 
an  H»rariumt  containing  the  Letters  of  the  alphabet, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  tbe  apoftle'i  creed,  and  two  or 
three  (hort  prayers;  the  next  was  tbe  S^evlum  fdmtu^ 
in  which  be  introduced  pi/inret  on  wooden  biockx  ; then 
Donniuxt  tbe  larger  fize;  and  afterwards  the  fame 
work  in  a lefs  fize.  All  thefe  were  printed  on  Jeparxxu 
moveable  wooden  typex  fafteoed  together  by  threads. 

If  it  be  thought  improbable,  that  to  ingenious  a man 
(hould  have  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  ioventton 
of  wooden  typex  / it  may  be  anfwered,  that  he  printed 
for  profit,  not  for  fame ; and  wooden  types  were  not 
only  at  that  time  made  fooner  and  cheaper  than  me* 
tat  could  be,  but  were  rufficiently  durable  for  the 
fmall  impreffiona  of  each  book  he  muft  neceflarily  have 
printed.— His  prefs  was  nearly  fhaped  like  the  com- 
mon wioe-pre(Tea.— He  printed  fome  copies  of  alt  his 
books  both  on  paper  and  vellum.— U has  been  very 
erroneoully  fuppofed,  that  he  quitted  the  profefBon, 
and  died  broken  hearted : but  it  is  certain,  that  he 
did  not  live  to  fee  the  art  brought  to  perfe^ion.— He 
died  in  1440,  aged  70;  and  was  fuccceded  cither  by 
bis  fon-in-law  Thomas  Peter,  who  married  his  only 
daughter  Lucia;* or  by  their  immediate  defeendants, 

Peter,  Andicw,  and  Thomas;  who  were  old  enough 
(even  if  their  father  was  dead,  as  it  is  likely  he  was) 
to  conduA  the  bufinefi,  the  eldeft  being  at  lead  a a 
or  23.  What  books  they  printed  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine;  they  having,  after  the  example  of  Lauren- 
tius  (more  anxious  for  profit  than  for  fame),  neither 
added  to  their  books  their  names,  the  place  where 
they  were  printed,  or  tbe  date  of  the  year.  Their 
fieft  efTays  were  new  editions  uf  Donatux  and  the  Spectf 
turn.  'Ibey  afterwards  reprinted  the  latter,  with  a 
Latin  trandation,  in  which  they  ufed  their  grandfa- 
ther’s wooden  pidures ; and  printed  the  book  partly 
on  wooden  Uocks^  partly  on  wooden  feparate  typexf  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Meermao,  who  has  given  an  exad  en- 
graving 


• » 
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Uuim.  gTiTing  of  eatifirt,  liken  from  diScrtnt  pirti  of  the  Tilii,  or  deciduous  bay,  growl  naturally  in  Nor'h  ‘\rr  v 
aim  ante  book,  which  wai  publilhed  between  the  jeara  rica.  It  rifei  with  an  upright  Hem.  covered  with  a 
LsHru,.  't4*  'b'y  ft°P  l>rre : they  conti-  purplilh  bykt  having  oblong.oval,  acuminated,  veined, 

nued  to  pnnt  fcTtral  editionj  of  the  Speculum,  belli  m dcciduou*  lcavcf»  twocr  three  inchci  ioo'^  and  half  a* 

My'^'KiLSiandriZ^^  > ''•If-" 

[for  A'dyrfnl  Renatt  Epitome  dc  Re  Miliuri and 

•<  tr.ri>  • TUryaM...  ItT...^;w  it  rkf^w..!.  ..r.L. 


See  ( of)  PkintI!>G. 

LAURENTIUM,  or  Laokcns  Castra, 


A w ww  • a »•#!  ui  j^«VRI,Ha  VvASIRAf  (aOC* 

geogO*  * *0'*^®  of  I-alium,  fuppufed  to  be  the  royal 
reCdcncc  of  thofe  moff  ancient  kings  Latinusy  Picus, 
and  Faunufy  (Virgil),  Hither  the  emperor  Commo* 


. • it  "o**  * -Njwi.itu  will!  very  urce* 

f .iVa  green  leaves  on  rcddiffi 

fncceel  dV*”l  f fmallwhili(h,g,ren  Sower,, 

lucceeded  by  large  oval  black  berrie,  which  do  nut  ri- 
JKU  m Uu,  country.  6 -ITte  borbonla.  or  Carolina 
rad  bay-trec,  nfea  with  an  upright  llraight  Hem, 
branching  i c nr  . „*rL  i_  % - • 


^ wriucTinc  emperor  \-ommo.  rcu  oiyirte,  nics  wub  an  opnVht  llraitrht  rtrm 

du,  wired  during  a peSilence.  lu  name  waa  from  branching  15  or  ao  feet  high  ; with  laroc  ^oear.lh.’ 
an  adjoining  grove  of  bay-trees,  midway  between  Oftia  P«l.  evergreen  leave,,  tranlverfclv  veinrd  • I„»  ' 

and  Antium.  Suppofcd  to  have  ftood  in  the  place  bunche,  of  Sower,  on  red  footitalk,  fucrrr,t  A 
now  caUed  Jo*  Lora,^;  which  feem.  to  be  consfmed  Urge  blue  berrie.  futing  'n  rrf  cuoa  , '' 

from  the  Vi.  L.ureniin.  leading  to  Rome.  phma,  or  camphor-tree  g«w!  „a,Til.  ' ' '"I' 

LAURO  (Phihppol.  a celebrated  p.nter.  bom  of  the  wcllern  p.r!rof*j7;,i:“n7“’:  the  a'dTar^ 
at  Rome  in  1615.  He  learned  the  Sril  rudimenti  ilUod,.  TherootfmellaUroiiccrofcarr.nl.  .1 
c the  ara  from  hi.  father  BJthafar.  who  waa  him-  tl>«  other  part,.  mrd  yiddTln  Jr^l^Pt^^^^^^^^^ 
fcif  a good  painter.  He  afterward  ftudied  under  An-  bark  of  ihe  Ifalk  is  outwardly  fomrwhaf  ^ k u ^ 
gelo  CarofeUo,  his  brollicr-m-law;  and  proved  fo  great  in  the  inner  furfacc  fmooih  and  mucous  and^tl  * f 
a proScicDt,  that  in  a Ihort  time  he  far  furpafled  hi,  eafily  feparated  fiom  the  wood  which  .•  rl 
tutor  in  deOgn.  colouriug,  and  elegance  of  tafte.  He  while  coW  The  IravTa^’n JTi^rn 
applwd  hiraWf  to  pajniiug  bittorical  fubjeS.  in  a fm.ll  Ualki,  have  an  entire  undulated  mar^n  running  '^ut 
llae.  ennebrng  the  back-ground.  with  lively  landfcape,,  into  a point  ( have  the  upper  furfaefof  a lively  and 
that  afforded  the  eye  and  the  judgment  equal  enter-  Ihining  green,  the  lower  herbaceou.  and  filkv  ’ ^ 1 . 
tainment ; but  though  bia  fmall  painlinga^e  bell  ap-  furnilhed  with  a few  lateral  nerve,  whl,  1,  il  ’ 1"'*  l' 

proved,  he  Sniflied  feveral  grand^ompStiSn.  for  al-  wife  to  the  circumference  ^ 
ur-p«ce.  that  were  highly  efteemedT^  He  died  iu  U fmaU  wart. , a circlS^ccle^K^^ 

p.*™  “P  « ‘‘‘8''  T"'  "owera  are  p^„ced  on  the  t^^^^f 


prices  all  over  Europe. 

Lauao,  or  Zawrow  (anc.  geog.),  a town  of  the 
Hither  Spam,  where  Cn.  Pompeius,  fon  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  waa  defeated  and  llain.  Now  Lorigne,  Sve 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Lliria  in  Valencia, 
cui-xiii.  UAURUS,  the  Bay-TEEK  : A genus  of  the  mono- 
autiv.  gym*  order,  belonging  to  the  enneandria  clafa  of 

4fuj  nlstllft  • and  tn  tKo  nanswml  l.y a -a 


IL  C Z procucea  on  the  tops  of 

footUalhi,  which  proceed  from  the  arm-pit,  o^he 
l«v«j  but  not  ull  the  tree  ha.  attained  c-onCderable 
age  and  Gee.  JJe  Bower- Halks  are  flendcr,  branched 
at  the  top,  and  divided  into  veiy  Ihort  pedicles,  each 
fupporling  a Cngle  Sower.  Thefe  Sower,  are  white 
and  conGU  of  Cx  petal.,  which  arc  fucceeded  by  a 
purple  and  Ihining  berry  of  the  fize  of  a pea,  and  in  G- 
eiire  lumrwrliar  teewB  rtv » i.  • 


PI«et 
CCLXIlf 

e/- — a^B..«a.|5..,j5  kv  Ulc  cuaeanortA  ciais  o#  purpie  auu  Ihming  berry  of  t 

” plains  i and  in  the  natural  method  raokinir  under  the  K»rc  fumewbat  tan.ibanMt  i.  • ’7“' 

CCLXV.  tath  order,  There  i.  no  calya",  the  corob  ^ulpy  fubU«7?ha7f.''porplV7rh^a11e“L:i 

U 1.  calycine,  or  fcrvmg  lo  place  of  the  calyx,  and  fex-  clove.  ar«l  camphor : and  o^f  a^nucleu,  or  W " 
partite  ; tlxc  nea.riom  with  thrac  gl.ndulra.  each  ter-  fiae  of  a Pepp^  that  ".  covered 
minated  by  two  brittle,  furrounding  the  germen.  The  oily  corti^.^of  an  infipid  latte  o 
mtenor  Glameot.  furnilhed  with  glmrdulef  at  the  bafe  , mum.  or  cinoamou-trae.  il  i ottiv^  of  Jern"”?: 
the  fruit  a monofpermous  plum.  hath  a laitre  ro  .f  a^A  a‘  j Cejlua.  It 

JAxirr.  The  nobills^r  evergreen  b.y-tree,  i.i  covert  with  .Talk h 

native  of  l^y  and  hath  an  uprigft  trunk  branching  peyilh  brown,  Ji  on  the  in Gde  h.Ta  “V* 

“■•f  l-"*  y‘l)-i,»>..<10«ln6d,  .oor  3J  fee.,  fe  cov’ered, « Ls^^nlem,':, 


diccious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  red  berries  in  autumn 
and  winter.  Of  ihi,  fpeciee  there  are  varietiea,  with 
broad,  sanow,  flriped,  oi  waved  learei.  j.  The  mfti. 


I,,.r..l.  i:  L , " "*  numerous 

branches,  with  a bark  which  at  Grit  is  green  and  afe 

terw..d.  red.  The  leaf  i.  longer  and  Lrrower,h.n 
the  common  bay- tree  ; and  it  i.  three- nerved,  the 

nerve* 


Issurs*. 


fucceeded  by  rad  berrie,.  3,  The  benEoin7;r  be"njar 
mm  tree,  1.  alfo  a native  of  Noith  America  ; grow,  , ; 
or  ao  feet  hi^K  Ai^iA.A  : ^ . *P  . > 


fv.  .U  Awpjiomc  cc  I\c  muuan;  ana  lum  ucc,  >•  wio  a native  of  Noith  America  • ffrnwsi  r 

” Of  each  of  thefe  Mr  or  30  feet  high,  divided  into  a very  bianchy  hrad^ 
Meerman  ha,  given  an  engraved  fpecimen.  They  were  wiih  oval,  acute,  decidoous  leaves,  three  or  four  inches’ 
all  printed  viik /,j>„rtic  ^ooin  lyfeti  and,  by  their  long,  and  half  as  broad  ■,  and  fmaU  yellowlfh  Bowers 
great  nratnefs,  arc  a proof  that  the  dcfcendaiit,  of  not  fucceeded  by  berries  in  ilii,  country.  4 The  faf- 
Laurentius  were  indullrious  in  improving  his  inveo-  f*f™  i,  a native  of  the  fame  cmintrv  rli,.,i.-fi.  1. 

tion.  Kempiswa.  printed  at  HJlem  iS  .47..  end  «raight  ttem,  .garni^i^d  ' 
ww  the  laft  known  work  of  Laurentius  s dcfccndanii,  lobed,  ihining,  deciduous  leaves,  of  diifcrent  fre*-* 
who  foon  after  difpofcd  of  all  their  materials,  and  fix  iuches  lone,  jnd  nrar  hr-Mai  ...•*kf  n 

probably  quitted  the  employment;  a,  the  ufe  of/yf/e  jreUowilh  flowers  fucccedcd  by  blacki/h  ben’iei'butTiot 
Ijfti  was  about  that  time  univcrfally  diffufcd  through  lu  this  country,  c.  The  indici  nr  In.!.'*.,  i,  * 
HoUand  by  the  fettling  of  Martens  at  AIoll,  where  he  nfc.  with  an  upright  ftraight  trank,  branching  iegu! 
purfiied  the  art  with  reputation  for  upward,  of  60  year,.  Uriy  JO  or  30  feet  high,  adorned  with  very^’larne 

' ■ fovaT'ihanr/l.  nUnw^  «... . * . 
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X^vm.  nrmi  vtniAiing  towauls  th<  top.  When  firtl  unfold* 
ed»  it  ifc  of  a flame  colour  : but  after  it  haa  been  for 
fomc  time  cxpofed  to  the  air,  and  growi  dry,  it 
change!  to  a deep  green  on  the  upper  furface,  and  to 
a liidhtcr  OQ  the  lower.  The  flowera  are  fmall  and 
white,  and  grow  in  large  hunchca  at  the  estremity  of 
the  branchei : they  have  an  agreeable  fcncU,  fomething 
like  that  of  the  lily  of  the  eallry.  'Jlie  fruit  Is  lhaped 
like  an  acorn,  but*  ia  not  lo  large.  9.  The  callia,  or 
bafe  cinnamon,  hat  lanccolatcd  leavea,  triple  nerved. 
10.  Thel\rfea,  avocado -pear  tree,  or  alligicor  pear, 
rifei  to  a coDfidcrable  height,  with  1 llraighc  trunk,  of 
which  the  b^rk  and  wood  are  of  a grrylfh  colour.  The 
leave*  are  long,  oval,  pointed,  of  a fubflance  like  Ica> 
ther,  and  of  a beautiful  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  luge  knot*  or  cluflera  at  the  eatremitiea 
of  the  branchea,  and  conhft  each  of  lia  peiala  difpofed 
in  the  form  of  a flar,  and  of  a dirty  white  or  yellow 
colour,  with  an  agreeable  odour,  which  diflfufea  itfelf 
to  a conildcrable  dillance.  It  ia  a native  of  the  Wtil 
Indict.  The  Perfea  begins  to  biai  two  yeara  and  a 
half,  or  at  mod  three  ^eara  after  being  planted  } anal, 
like  mod  of  the  trees  in  warm  climates,  bears  twice  a 
ear.  'fher';  are  two  other  fpedea  of  this  genus, 
ut  pofltflcd  of  no  remarkable  properties. 

Cuiture.  The  6 id  fpecies  ia  propagated  by  layers, 
or  by  the  berriea.  In  order  to  raile  a quantity  of  tbefe 
trees  by  laycra,  fome  ftools  fhould  he  planted  for  the 
purpufe  i and  after  thefe  are  Ihoi  about  a yard  high, 
the  branches  mufl  be  brought  down  to  (he  ground  in 
Cbe  wintei,  all  the  preceding  fummer^s  Oioora  Itid  on 
it,  and  pegged  down  (being  flrft  dil  lo  tlic  joint),  and 
the  leaves  taken  off,  which  would  otberwKe  be  under 

f round.  In  one  year’s  time  thefe  lavcrs  will  have  ta- 

en  root  ; and»in  the  fpring  they  ibould  be  taken  up, 
and  planted  in  the  nuifcty  a foot  afundcr,  in  ruwe  two 
feel  didance.  After  they  are  planted  out.  if  the  wea- 
ther fhould  prove  dry,  they  mud  be  conflantly  water* 
ed  { for  without  fuch  care,  it  is  difficult  tu  make  this 
tree  grow.  After  they  have  taken  well  to  the  ground, 
they  will  require  no  farther  trouble  than  keeping  ibrtn 
clean  from  weeds,  and  digging  between  the  r<.w»  each 
winter,  till  they  arc  flnaUy  planted  out.  t.  in  order 
to  laife  this  tree  from  the  berries,  they  ought  tu  hang 
on  the  trees  till  about  January  before  they  ate  gatlrer* 
ed.  A wcU-fhrhcrcd  fpol  of  ground  for  rise  ftii  intry 
mufl  be  madechtnee  of}  and  having  the  m.  uld  fmonik 
and  line,  they  fhould  be  Town  fnun  aher  they  ar<  ga- 
thered, in  beda  or  drills,  latbcr  more  than  luif  an  inch 
deep.  Towaida  the  clofc  of  the  fpring  the  plsnta  o iU 
come  up,  and  curing  fummer  mutt  be  duly  a<ter>drd, 
by  watering  and  wredii.g.  lo  the  winter  fol)' >wiMg, 
their  Ouhered  fiiuaiion  mud  not  be  tnided  to,  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  fruit  t Furze -buflics,  or  fomc  fuck 
thing*,  ought  to  be  Ituck  in  rows  between  cbe  bed*  or 
drills,  to  guaid  them  front  the  black  frofls.  Indeed, 
without  this  ptecaution,  if  tl«c  winter  Ihoutd  pruwe 
ver^  frofty,  few  of  the  young  fcedliotts  will  be  alive  in 
fpnng.  During  the  following  fummer,  weeding  and 
watering  mufl  b<-  ubfcivcd,  and  the  winter  after  that 
they  fliuuld  be  defended  with  cuveriog  at  before  ; for 
they  will  be  Kill  iu  danger  of  hiingdcfl>^oyed  by  fevere 
froHa.  In  the  enfuipg  Ipriag,  the  flrungefl  rosy  beta- 
ken out  of  the  feed  bedk,  stk.  planted  ia  the  nurfery 
way  t though,  if  they  have  Aot  by  that  time  made  good 
NM75. 


Ihoou,  it  w31  be  idvifable  to  let  tbea  remiia  ia  tbeir  Lsarw. 
b^s  till  the  third  fpring  \ for  a fmall  plant  of  this  "—*>■■■ 
kind  ta  with  more  difficulty  made  to  grow  than  one 
which  ia  larger.  When  they  irc  plutcd  in  the  nur- 
fery, the  dillance  which  fhould  be  allowed  them  is  the 
fame  as  the  layers,  a footafuoder  and  two  feet  dtftance 
in  the  rows  ; and  this  will  not  be  found  too  doCc  | 
for  notwithflanding  the  gteauft  care  is  exerted  in 
planting  them  in  the  nur&ry,  even  making  choice  of 
rainy  and  cloudy  weither,  which  mufl  alwaya  ob« 
ferved  in  fetting  them  out,  many  of  them  will  be  loft 
by  being  traofplanied.  After  they  are  thus  planted 
out  ill  the  nuffery,  whether  layers  or  (eedlinga,  they 
mufl  be  flin  watered  in  dry  weather,  kept  fire  front 
weeds,  sod  the  rows  dug  between  every  winter.  You 
will  even  find,  that  tbofe  plants  which  fuficr  leaft  by  be- 
ing tranfplanted  will  hare  met  with  a cheek,  which  they 
will  not  recover  in  two  or  three  years}  tad  till  they  hate 
acquired  new  flrength  they  ffiould  not  be  taken  from 
the  nurfery  { but  when  they  appear  to  be  good  fliff 
plaiiU,  having  the  year  before  made  a vigorous  /boot, 
tiicy  will  be  then  proper  plants  for  planting  out  where 
they  arc  lo  remain.  Holes  (hould  be  got  ready  for 
tbeir  reception  ; and  as  foon  as  the  firfl  autumnal  rains 
fall,  the  work  fhould  be  fet  about,  cfpecially  if  cbe 
laud  be  gravelly  or  dry  ; but  if  it  be  moiti.  the  fpring 
will  do  at  weU*  Deiiig  now  planted  at  one  yard  di* 
ftance,  they  will  make  a poor  prugrtfii  for  two  or 
three  years  more ; but  after  this,  wbm  they  have 
overcome  all  thefe  difficulties,  they  will  grow  very 
fad,  and  arrive  Ui  be  good  ireea  in  a few  years.  AU 
thuugh  this  tree  flourilhra  bell  in  old  gardens,  wba« 
the  foil  has  been  made  rich  and  deep,  and  loves  the 
(bade,  Hanbury  tells  us,  **  it  thrives  nevcrthelcfs  ex- 
ceedingly wtU  in  our  hotted  gravels  and  fands ; and 
after  it  ha%  furmounud  the  hardfhip^  of  tranfpLinting, 
will  grow  in  fuch  fltuations  extremely  fafl,  and  arrive 
to  a Urge  bulk.” 

The  propagation  of  the  three  next  forts  of  trees  rosy 
be  perfot^d  two  or  three  ways,  1.  By  the  feeds* 

Tbdc  wc  receive,  from  thepUcca  where  the  trees  grow 
naturally,  iu  the  fpring  l^ey  Ihoold  be  preferred  ia 
fand  } and  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  fhould  be  fown  in 
Isrgilh  pots  an  inch  deep.  The  foil  for  tbeir  recep- 
tion fliould  be  taken  from  a rich  paflure  st  lead  a year 
before,  with  tht  fward.  ft  fhoald  aJfo  be  laid  on  an 
heap,  and  lirqurntly  turned,  until  the  fward  it  grown 
rotten,  and  the  whole  appears  well  mixed  and  fine.  If 
the  paflure  from  wheoce  it  was  taken  near  the  furficc 
ta  a landy  loam,  this  ia  the  befl  compofl  for  thefe  feedt; 

It  dot,  a Iroall  addition  of  drift  or  fca  fand  fhould  be 
aOd«.d,  aud  well  mixed  with  (he  other  mould.  After 
tilling  luc  pots  with  this  fo4,  me  feeda  fhould  be  fown 
ait  lucn  deep  ; and  then  they  fhould  be  plunged  into 
com  mull  mould  up  tu  the  rim.  If  the  foil  be  natural- 
ly inoifl,  it  will  keep  thdbi  cooler,  and  be  better  ; and 
if  the  place  be  well  lhi.]tcred  and  fhaded,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter (Itii.  N'tihiog  more  than  weeding,  which  mufl  be 
couflaiiUy  obferved  during  the  fummer,  will  be  necef- 
fary  } aud  iu  this  flaiion  they  may  remstii  until  the 
March  fuilowiiig:  about  the  middle  of  which  month, 
having  prepared  a good  hot-bed.  the  pots  fhould  be  ta-  * 

ken  up  and  plunged  therein.  Soon  after  the  feeda  will 
come  upt  and  when  tlie  young  plant!  have  fiifficieot- 
ly  received  the  beneflt  of  this  bed,  they  fliould  be  eon- 
4 led 
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Lanroi.  red  hy  to  the  open  nlr.  'Weeding  «ed  waters 

^ * ing  mart  be  ob(ci»cd  during  the  futnmer  t and  at  the 
approach  of  the  cold  weather  in  the  autumn*  they 
(hould  be  rrmored  under  an  hot-bed  fiyme*  or  Tome 
cover,  to  he  protf^cd  from  the  frufts  during  the  a in- 
ter. In  the  fpring,  when  thi»  danger  it  over,  they 
fhould  refume  their  firti  iUtion  ; namelv,  the  pott 
(hould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rim,  ai  ahen  the  feeds 
were  hrd  f(>wn  ; and  if  this  place  he  well  fheltcted, 
they  mty  remain  tJ*ere  all  winter  j if  not,  and  fevere 
froht  threaten,  they  fhniiM  be  taken  'up  and  placed 
tinder  cover  at  before.  After  they  hare  hern  tl*ut  ma- 
naged three  yrart  from  the  feed*,  they  diould  be  taken 
out  of  the  pott  with  rare,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery- 
ground  at  fmtll  diftancct,  where  they  may  remain 
untilthey  are  Arong  enough  to  be  finally  fet  out.  By 
fowing  the  feeds  iti  pott,  and  afliiling  them  by  an  hot- 
bed, a year  at  Icaft  it  faved  ; for  they  liardly  ever 
come  up,  when  fown  in  a natural  border,  under  two 
yean  from  the  feeds;  nry,  tliey  hare  bten  known  to 
remain  three,  and  even  feme  plants  to  come  up  the 
fourth  year  after  fnwing  ; which  at  unce  fhowa  the 
pttferCTvce  of  the  former  pra<^\ice,  and  (hould  caution 
all  who  have  not  foch  con\‘cnience,  not  to  be  toohafly 
in  diduthirg  the  beda  when  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the 
i<atursl  grtiund;  as,  rfpeclalty  if  they  are  not  well  pre- 
fcrv'cd  in  mould  or  land,  thefe  may  be  foroe  years  be- 
fore they  appear.  Indeed,  it  it  the  long  time  we  are 
•n  obtainiug  thefe  plants,  cither  by  feeds,  layers,  See, 
that  makes  them  at  prefent  fo  very  fcarce  amongft  us. 
3.  Thefe  plsr'ts  may  alfo  be  mereafed  by  layers;  but 
viery  flowly  ; for  they  wrill  l>e  two,  and  fometimes  three, 
<»r  even  four  years,  before  they  have  ftruck  out  good 
roots;  ihou|;h  the  Benjamin  tire  is  propagated  the 
fafteA  by  this  method.  The  young  twigs  ihuuld  be 
laid  in  the  ground  in  the  autumn  ; and  it  will  be  found 
that  twiding  the  witc  round  the  bud,  fo  astnfomc  de- 
gm  to  ftop  (he  progrrfs  of  the  fap,  and  taking  away 
with  a knrfc  a little  of  the  bark,  (s  a more  cAedliial 
mtihcd  of  obtaining  roots  foou  than  by  the  ll-t 
or  twidtiig,  efpec«ai>y  when  pradtifed  on  the  fafTafrai 
tree.  3.  Bl«ms  of  tlufc  font  are  likewtfe  fometimes 
cib’ained  by  fucktrs  ’*'1  ich  they  will  at  all  times  throw 
out,  and  which  may  he  often  i*  ken  off  with  pretty  good 
roots  I but  when  they  arc  weak,  and  with  bad  roota, 
they  Aioiild  be  jdanted  in  pets,  and  affiAcd  by  a mode- 
rate beat  in  a bed  : With  fuch  management  they  will 
be  good  plants  by  the  autumn,  and  tm  the  fpring  may 
be  planted  out  any  where.  4.  Cuttings  of  thefe  trees, 
when  planted  in  a good  bark-bctl,  and  duly  watered, 
win  alfo  oftentimes  grow.  When  this  method  is  prac- 
tifed,  and  plants  obUtned,  they  muA  be  inured  by  de- 
grees to  tlie  open  air,  till  they  arc  hardy  coougb  to  be 
finally  planted  cut. 

The  Indian  bay,  the  camphor,  the  avocado,  and 
the  cinnamon  tree,  require  the  treatment  common  to 
green-houfe  plants;  the  latter,  however,  ta  rather  a 
Aove  plant  in  this  country.— Of  its  culture  or  propa- 
gation in  its  native  placet,  no  particular  account  has 
been  given  by  botanical  writers ; but  it  mull  now  be- 
come an  important  confideratton  with  us,  fmee  this 
*-  valuable  tree  has  been  acquired  by  our  own  coloities. 
Of  the  advantages  promifed  by  this  acquiGuon  we  are 
indebted  for  the  Grft  accounts  to  Dr  Wright  in  lySyf ; 
•v^VoLlu!  whom  alfo  we  learn  that  Ut  propagation  is  very 
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eafy,  and  its  culture  requires  little  care,  at  more  parti- 
cularly noticed  below.  Since  that  time,  feme  obferva- 
ttons  by  Dr  Dancer,  relative  to  Ha  cuUiration,  have 
appeared  in  the  Traofa^ons  • of  the  Society  of  Atti, 
&c.  llicfe  obfervationa  conGrTn,  without  adding  any 
thing  cflential  to  the  concife  notice  of  Dr  Wright. 
We  are  informed,  that  as  tlie  tree  **  puts  out  nume- 
rous Gde- branches,  with  a denfe  G^iage,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  trunk ; this  fumtfhcs  an  opportunity 
of  ribiaintng  plenty  of  layers,  and  facilitates  the 
propagation  of  the  tree,  as  it  dors  not  peried  its 
feeds  in  any  quantity  under  fix  or  (even  years ; 
when  it  }»ecomes  fo  [dcntifully  loaded,  that  a Angle 
tiee  is  fudkient  alniotl  for  a colony.  It  feems  t» 
delight  in  a loofc  moiA  foil,  and  to  require  a foulK- 
nnafpr^}  the  trees,  thus  planted,  Anunfbing  better 
than  others  growing  in  loam,  and  not  fo  well  ea- 
pofed  to  the  fun.  When  healthy,  it  is  (from  layers) 
of  a pretty  quick  growth,  reaching  in  years  the 
height  of  Gfteen  or  twenty  feet,  is  very  fpreading,  and 
fiirnilhed  with  numerous  branHies  of  a Gt  fiae  forde- 
curticatioti.  The  feeds,  however,  are  a lung  time  it 
coming  up,  and  the  plants  make  fmall  progrefs  for  tlie 
GrA  year  or  two.’*  It  is  added,  that  **  the  birds  ap- 
pear to  be  very  fond  of  the  berries,  and  will  probably 
propagate  this  tree  In  the  fame  way  they  do  many 
others  every  where  over  the  ifland  ; fo  that  in  t Aiort 
time  H will  grow  fpontanenudy,  or  without  cultiva- 
tion.*' The  age  for  decortication,  fsid  above  to  be 
eight  years,  it  will  be  obferved,  is  differeat  from  that 
fpecihed  below  for  the  trees  In  Ceylon. 

U/fi.  Evelyn  fayi,  he  has  feen  bay  trees  near  30 
feet  high,  and  almoil  two  feet  in  diameter ; and  enu- 
merates the  bay  amungil  ufeful  trevr.  Hanbary 
ca:che«  at  this  idea,  and  tells  us  in  general  terms,  that 
**  it  will  grow  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  a trunk  of 
two  feet  in  diameter  ;**  and  accordingly  he  arranges  H 
among  his  foreA  trees:  he  ackrowUdges,  however,  at 
the  fame  titrie,  that  the  witod  is  of  iittie  value.  The 
bay  is  turverthelcfs  a Ane  aromatic  and  a bvatniful  evtr- 
green  : It  is  (aid  to  he  the  tuie  lauruf  or  laurel  of  the 
ancientry  with  whicli  they  adorned  the  brows  of  their 
fuccefsful  generals.  Like  the  holly,  box,  and  laurel, 
tl<  bjy  Will  bear  the  Aiade  anddiipof  taller  trees; 
and  it  is  upon  the  srhole  a very  de&rable,  as  being  a 
very  ornamental,  evergreen.  * 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  this  tree  hare  a moderate- 
ly Arong  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm,  bttterifh,  ptm- 
gent  taUe : the  berries  are  Aronger  in  both  refpecte 
thin  the  leaves,  and  afibrd  in  diAillaiion  a larger 
quanitlr  of  efTential  aromatic  oil ; they  yield  alfo  aa 
almolt  iiifipid  oi)  to  the  prrfs,  in  confcqnence  of  which 
they  prove  uniluous  in  the  mouth,  'i'hty  are  warm 
carminatives,  and  fonetimes  exhibited  in  this  inten- 
tioo  agaioA  Aatuleot  colics,  and  llkrwilc  in  hyAerical 
diforders.  Their  principal  afe  in  the  prefent  practice 
is  in  g'yAm,  and-lome  external  applications.  The  de- 
ciduous bay,  in  a molA  rich  foil,  in  which  It  princi- 
pally delights,  will  grow  to  be  about  16  feet  high; 
but  in  fume  foils,  that  are  pofrcAed  of  the  oppoGtc 
qoilicies,  it  will  hardly  arnve  at  half  that  Iseight.  I'hc 
Aowers  are  fucceeded  in  May  by  large  red  berries, 
which  never  ripen  in  England  : fo  that,  ootwHhftand- 
ing  the  leaves  in  fummer  are  very  pretty,  tad  the  co- 
lour of  the  bilk  maket  a variety  io  winter,  U is  prin- 
4 G cipally 
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Lwrw.  cipaDy  tbc  fcarcity  of  Uui  plant  whidi  raakn  it  valo> 
' able. 

The  Intxain  tree  will  grow  to  a ouch  larger  fize 
than  the  other,  and  ita  branches  are  more  numerous. 
They  are  frr.ooth,  and  of  a fine  light-grem  colour. 
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On  cutting  fosne  part  of  the  ftnafna  tree»  or  tu 
(hoots,  and  holding  it  to  the  nofet  it  has  a ftrong  but '' 
pleafant  fmelL  Sooc  people  peel  the  root,  and  boil 
the  peel  wiih'tbe  beer  which  they  are  brewing,  becaulie 
^ ^ they  believe  it  wbolefome.  For  the  fame  rcafon.  the 

The  leaves  on  their  upper  fiirface  art  fmotHh  and  of  peel  is  put  into  biandy  either  whilil  it  is  diditling  or 


Laitrva 


a Bne  light-green  colour,  but  their  under  furfaceis  ve- 
nofe,  ano  of  a whltllh  ca(L  When  bruifed,  they  emit 
a floe  fragrance.  This  tree  was  formerly  miflaken 
for  that  which  produces  the  drug  called  ; which 

is  now  known  to  be  obtaiiicd  from  a fpccies  of  ilyrai. 
See  STVRii. 

J«Jp\JrQt  will  grow  to  nearly  the  height  of  the 
others,  though  the  branches  are  not  fo  numerous.  Its 
bark  is  (mooch,  and  of  a red  colour,  which  beautifully 
diftingtuihes  it  in  winter;  whiUl  the  fine  (bimng  gpecn  of 
its  leaves  conilitutes  its  grcaicft  beauty  in  I'ummer.  In 
thefe,  indeed,  there  is  a variety,  and  a very  extraor- 
dinary one.  Some  are  large,  and  of  an  oval  figure ; 
others  are  fmatler,  and  of  the  fame  fhape  ; whild  o- 
thers  again  are  fo  divided  into  thtce  lufcieB,  as  to  re* 
femble  the  leaves  of.fomc  forts  of  tbc  fig-trer.  In  A* 
merica,  the  falTafras  generally  ilards  finglc  in  the 
woods,  and  along  the  fences  round  the  fields.  It 
fiuw’eiB  in  May  before  the  leaves  come  out ; and  being 
entirely  covered  with  them,  it  is  didioguifhed  at  a 
gnat  didance  by  their  beautiful  yellow  Ci  lour, 

'i'lie  root  of  the  fafTafras  has  a fragrant  fmel),  and  a 
fwcetilb,  aromatic,  fubacrid  tafie ; the  baik  tadcs 
much  ftrongcr  than  any  other  part,  and  the  fmall 
twigs  ftrongrr  than  tin  Urge  pieces.  It  is  a warm 
aperient  and  corroborant,  and  frequently  employed 
with  good  fuccefs  for  purifying  and  fwcetening  the 
blood  and  juices.  For  thefe  purpufes,  iufufions  made 
from  the  rafped  root  or  bark  may  be  drank  as  tea.  In 
foroe  conflitutions  indeed,  fuch  liquors  arc,  by  tbeir 
ftagraocc,  apt,  on  firfl  tAing  them,  to  alTcCl  the 
bead  1 but  in  fuch  cafes  they  may  be  advantageoufly 
freed  from  their  flavour  by  boiling.  A decoAiuo  of 
(alTafras,  boiled  down  to  the  confilicoce  of  an  extrad, 
proves  fimply  biiUriOi  and  fubaftringent.  Hoffman 
affurea  us,  that  he  has  frequently  given  this  extrad  to 
the  quantity  of  a ferupk  at  a time,  with  remarkable 
fuccefs,  for  ftrengthening  the  lone  of  the  vifccra  in  ca- 
chexies; as  alfo  in  the  decline  of  intermittent  fevers, 
and  in  hypochondriacal  fpafma.  3Aafras  yields  in  di- 
ftillatioa  an  extremely  fragrant  oil  of  a penetrating 
pungent  tafle,  fo  ponderous  (iiotwithflandtng  the 
lightnefs  of  the  drug  itfelf)  as  to  fink  in  water.  I^- 
tified  fpirit  extracts  the  whole  taflc  and  fmell  of  falTa- 
frai  *,  and  elevates  nothing  in  evaporation  : hence  the 
fpirituous  cxtraA  proves  the  moft  degtnt  and  efficacious 
preparation,  as  containing  the  virtue  of  the  root  entire. 
The  bark  of  this  tree  is  ufed  by  the  women  in  Pen- 


after  it  is  made.  Profeffor  Kalm  informs  us,  that  a dc- 
co^ioD  of  the  root  of  fafUfras  in  water,  drank  every 
morning,  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  to  the  dropfy.-^Wbeu 
part  of  a wood  isdeftioed  for  cultivation,  the  fafTafras 
trees  are  commonly  left  i^un  it,  hecaufe  they  have  a 
vrry  thick  foliage,  and  afford  a cool  fhadc  to  the  cattle 
during  the  great  beau.  S >me  people  gel  their  bed- 
podi  made  of  fafTafras  wood,  in  order  to  expel  the 
bugs  { for  iu  llrong  feent,  it  is  fatd,  prevrnts  thofe 
vermin  from  fettling  in  them.  For  two  or  three  years 
together  this  has  the  drfired  effcA,  or  about  as  long 
as  the  wood  keeps  its  flrung  aromatic  fmell ; but  after 
that  time  it  has  been  obferved  to  loft  its  effcCl.  In 
renfylvania  fome  people  put  chips  of  fafTafras  ioio 
their  chefls,  where  they  keep  all  forts  of  woollen  fluffs, 
in  order  to  expel  the  moths  (or  latv:e  r»r  caterpillars  of 
moths  or  tinics)  which  commonly  fettle  in  diem  in 
fummer.  The  root  keeps  its  fmell  for  a long  while  : 
Profeffor  Kalm  faw  one  which  had  Iain  five  or  fix  years 
in  the  drawer  of  a table,  and  Hill  prefervod  the  flrength 
of  its  feent.  The  people  alfo  gatlier  its  flowers,  and 
ufe  it  as  lea. 

The/vr^j,or  tf//iy«j/or^4rtree,w  cultivated  uni verfally 
in  the  Well  Indies  by  all  ranks  of  people.  The  fruit  is 
pear-fhaped,  and  from  one  to  two  pounds  in  weight. 
On  removing  a gieen  fkin  or  coveting,  we  come  to  a 
yellow  butyraccous  fubflance;  and  in  the  heart  find  a 
large  round  feed  or  ftone,  which  is  unequal  in  the  fur- 
face,  and  exceedingly  hard  and  woody.  I'liis  fruit  is 
ripe  in  Augull  and  September,  and  conflitutes  one  of 
the  mofl  agreeable  articles  of  diet  for  fix  or  eight 
weeks  to  the  negroes.  Thefe  pears,  with  a little  fak 
and  a plantain  or  two,  afford  a hearty  meal.  Tbey  arc 
alfo  ferved  up  at  the  tables  of  white  people  as  choice 
fruit.  When  the  pear  is  ripe,  the  yellow  or  eatable 
fubKance  is  firmer  than  butter,  and  tafles  fomewhat 
like  butter  or  marrow  : hence  it  is  called  by  foree  the 
vrgetahU  marrow.  But  however  excellent  this  fruit  ia 
wlicn  ripe,  it  ia  very  dangerous  when  pulled  and  eaten 
before  maturity.  Dr  Wrigbt  fays,  he  has  repeatedly 
known  it  to  produce  fever  and  dyfeolery,  which  were 
removed  with  difficulty.— -The  leaves  of  this  tree  and 
thofe  of  the  bead-vine  or  wild  liquorice  are  made  into 
pe^ral  decoAions  by  the  common  people.— The  large 
ftone  is  ufed  for  marking  linen.  The  cloth,is  tied  or 
held  over  the  flone,  and  the  letters  are  pricked  out  by 
a needle  through  the  cloth  and  into  the  feed.  The 
fisin  is  a leddifh  brown,  which  never  wafhes  out.— 


XJm'f 
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fylvanU  and  other  parts  of  North  America  in  dying  Tbc  buds  of  the  alligator  tree  arc  fkid  to  be  ufed 

worfled  B fine  Uftiog  orange-colour,  which  does  not  ' :-a  .1. 1 * 

fade  io  the  fun.  They  ufe  urine  inflemd  of  alum  in 
dying ; and  boil  the  dye  in  a bnifs  boiler,  becaufe  in 
aa  iron  vifTcl  it  does  not  yield  fo  fine  a colour.  I'he 
wood  is  made  ufe  of  for  pofls  belonging  to  the  ioclo- 
fures,  for  it  is  laid  to  lafl  a long  time  in  tbc  groand  1 
but  it  ia  likewife  faid,  that  there  U hardly  any  kind  of 
wood  which  is  more  attacked  by  worms  than  this  when 
it  is  expofed  to  the  air  without  cover;  and  that  in  a 
flurrt  time  it  is  qu?le  woim  eaten  throughond  through. 


with  fuccefs  ia  ptifans  againft  the  venereal  difeafe.  An 
infufion'of  them  in  water,  drank  io  the  morning  fall. 
iog,  is  ftrongly  recommended  for  diflodging  coagula* 
ted  blood  in  tbc  ttomach  produced  by  a ^1  or  a fe- 
vere  flioke  oa  that  important  entralL  **  The  wild 
boara  in  the  Eaft  Indies  (fays  l«abat)  eat  greedily  of 
the  mammecs  tad  avocado  pears,  which  give  their  flefk 
a lufcious  and  roufl  agreeeahle  favour.** 

Ca£ui»  The  bark  of  this  fpccies  is  known  io  the 
(hops  by  the  name  of  Ttgnuu  This  bark,  which 
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Xsun*.  ii  impofted  from  diffmot  part*  of  thf  Baft  ;Iadica  may  therefore  hope  U wUI  fooo  be  a iraluahle  additioa 
y ' and  from  China,  haa  a rttj  near  rtCemblaMe  to  to  our  commerce.  Upon  comparing  the  parta  of  the  ^ 
the  cinnamon ; though  difttoguHhable  from  it  by  tree  with  the  dcfcnption  and  figure  given  by  Burman 
being  of  a thicker  and  coarfer  appearance,  and  by  and  other  botanifia,  it  appear!  to  be  the  real  Ceylon 
its  breaking  fhort  end  fmooth,  while  the  cinnamoo  cinnamon,  and  of  the  bell  kind,  called  by  the  nativea 
breaks  fibrous  and  (hivery.^It  rrfembles  cinnamon  ftiU  RaJU  Corwide  .*  bat  the  fpecimeni  of  bark  taken  pnt  it 
more  eaadly  to  it!  aromatic  flavour  than  in  its  eatemit  out  of  all  doubt,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  beft 
appearance  ; and  feema  only  to  differ  from  it  in  being  judges,  of  an  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  quality  to  any  im> 
fomewbat  weaker,  in  abonnding  more  with  a vifeoua  ported  from  India.  The  fmallell  bk  of  the  bark,  Dr 
mucilaginoui  nutter,  and  in  being  lefs  aftringent.  Wright  afftirea  ua,  is  quite  a cordial.  The  emnamoo 
Accor^ogly,  it  haa  not  only  a place  in  the  Edinburgh  we  nave  from  Holland,  he  obferves,  ta  often  inert, 
pbarmacopceia,  but  ia  alfo  the  bafii  of  a diftiUed  wa-  and  gives  room  to  fufped  that  it  baa  been  fubjeded  to 
ter.  It  it  per^pa  furprtfing  that  the  London  coDege  a flight  proceft  in  diftUUtion. 

have  given  it  no  place  in  their  lifts.  But  although  In  regard  to  the  treeagrowing  in  Jamaica,  Dr  Dan* 
it  doea  not  enter  their  pbarmacopceia,  yet  [we  may  cer  informa  ua  in  hit  paper  already  quoted,  that 
venture  to  affeit,  that  it  wlU  not  be  neglected  by  the  **  The  beft  cinnamon  bark,  according  to  the  diffe* 
apothccatica.  At  prefent  It  is  very  common  with  many  rent  triali  I have  made,  is  taken  ^m  the  fmall 
of  them  to  fubftitute  the  caftU  in  every  cafe  for  the  branches,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  the  larger  Umba 
more  expenfive  article  cinnamon  : and  indeed  almoft  not  being  fo  cafily  decorticated,  and  not  yielding  fo 
the  whole  of  what  ia  at  prefent  fold  under  the  title  good  or  fb  ftroog  a cinnamon.  The  fmaller  tvrigs,  or 
either  of  Ample  or  fpirituous  cinnamon-water  is  en«  thofe  that  have  not  acquired  a cineritious  bark,  are 
tirely  prepared  from  cafEa  i and  not  even  entirely  from  too  full  of  Tap  and  mucilage,  and  have  little  aroma, 
the  bark,  but  from  a mixture  of  the  bark  an<^buds.  It  ia  the  /dtr,  or  inner  bark,  that  conftitutet  the 
Cinnamon  is  the  under-bark  of  the  rvMOJiioJivum.  cinnamon;  from  which  the  two  external  barks  mud 
The  beft  fcafon  for  feparating  it  from  the  outer-  be  carefully  and  entirely  feparited,  or  they  vitiate  the 
bark,  which  is  grey  and  rugged,  ia  the  fpring,  flavour  of  the  cindamon  ; to  do  which  with  dexterity, 
when  the  fap  flows  tn  the  greateft  abundance.  It  and  to  raife  the  bark  from  the  wood,  requires  fomc 

• is  cut  thin  flicH,  and  eapofed  to  the  fun,  and  pradtee.  The  bark  being  feparated,  the  fmaller  pieces 

curls  1^^  drying.— The  old  trees  produce  a coarfe  are  to  be  placed  within  the  larger ; which,  by  expofurc 
kind  o^nnamon  ; the  fpice  U in  perfedion  only  when  to  the  fun  or  the  air,  prefently  coil  up,  and  lequire  no 
the  trees  are  not  older  than  three  or  four  years.  When  further  preparaUon.  A dry  fcafon  is  the  proper  one  for 
the  trunk  has  been  ftripped  of  its  bark,  it  receives  no  taking  the  bark;  as  it  is  found  to  be  weakened  after  long 
further  nouriihmcnt ; but  the  root  U ftlll  alive,  and  or  heavy  rains.  Cinnamon,  though  more  retentive  of  ita 
continues  to  throw  out  frelh  Ihoots.  Tbr  fruit  of  the  virtues  than  any  of  the  other  tpices,  yet  requires  to 
tree  is  fliapcd  like  an  acorn,  but  is  not  fo  large.  Its  feed,  be  proteded,  when  taken  from  the  air  and  moiftuir, 
when  boiled  in  water,  yields  an  oil  which  fwims  at  top,  by  clofc  packing  in  cedar  cbefts.— The  leaves  of  this 
and  takes  fire.  If  left  to  cool,  it  hardens  into  a white  tree,  whether  recent  or  driod,  are  lb  Arongly  impreg* 
fubftance,  of  which  candles  are  made,  which  have  an  nated  with  an  aroma,  as  to  afford  a good  fuccedaneum 
agreeable  fmcll,  and  are  rcfervrd  for  the  ufe  of  the  . for  the  bark  both  in  cookery  and  m^tcine.  Diftilled, 
king  of  Ceylon.  The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  ex-  they  give  an  cxcelleni  Ample  and  fpirituous  water,  and 
ccllent  unlefs  it  be  fine,  fmooth,  brittle,  thin,  of  a an  effentiai  oil.  Powdered,  they  arc  a good  aromatic 
yellow  colour  inclining  to  red ; fragrant,  aromatic,  fpecits,  or  marefchal  perfume/' 
and  of  a poignant,  yet  agreeable  taftc.  Thecoonoif-  Camphor,  though  folid,  is  the  effential  oil  of  the 
feurs  give  the  preference  to  that  the  pieces  of  which  launu  camphorai  and  is  obtained  from  it  by  diftillalion 
are  long,  but  flcndcr.  That  which  comes  to  us  is  ge-  in  the  £all  Indies.  (See  the  article  Camphoxa).— 
nerally  mixed  with  the  CAlfia  bark ; but  this  laft  is  This  tree  is  another  of  the  captured  plants  given  to 
cafily  diflinguifhed.  Cinnamon  fplintert  in  breaking,  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica;  and,  if  cultivated  with  care, 
and  has  a roughoeft  along  with  its  aromatic  flavour ; will  alfo  be  an  ufeful  acquifitiun. 
while  the  Caflia  breaks  over  fmooth,  and  has  a mucila-  The  Abbe  Groficr  informs  us,  that  in  China  fome 
ginoas  tafte.  Cinnamon  is  a very  elegant  and  ofcful  of  tbefe  trees  are  found  above  too  cubits  in  height, 
aromatic,  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  and  fo  thick  that  20  perfoni  cannot  ioclofe  them.  The 
than  iDoft  other  fubftancea  of  thisciafs.  By  its  aftrin-  tree  is  there  called  tchangt  end  it  is  fald  that  the  trunk, 
^eot  quality  it  likewife  corroborates  the  vifeera,  and  when  old,  emits  fpirks  of  fire,  but  of  fo  fublle  a na- 


Lsaret. 


proves  of  great  fervice  in  (everal  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes, 
Uid  immoderate  difchargei  from  the  uterus. 

The  cinnamon  plant,  with  other  valuable  ones,  was 
taken  in  a French  Ihip  by  Adroirai  Rodney  in  the  laft 
war,  and  prdented  by  him  to  the  affembly  of  Jamaica. 
One  of  the  trees  was  planted  tn  the  botanic  garden  ia 


ture  as  not  even  to  injure  the  hair  of  th  tfe  who  are  near 
it.  Common  camphire  cofts  only  a penny  the  ounce 
at  Pc-king ; but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Borneo,  ia 
the  judgment  even  of  (he  Chinefe. 

The  manner  in  which  fome  authors  have  fpoken  of 
Camphire  (the  Abbe  obferves),  gives  us  reafon  to 


St  Thomas  in  the  £aft ; the  other  by  Hinton  Eaft,  conclude  that  they  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
£fq;  in  his  noble  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Moun-  procefs  employed  to  obtain  this  faiucary  gum.  The 
tains.  From  tbefe  parent  trees  fome  hundreds  of  young  camphire  docs  not  drop  to  the  earth,  like  the  gums  of 
trees  are  already  produced  from  layers  and  cuttings,  certain  refinous  trees,  which  ire  prefetved  by  difehar- 
ud  difpcrfed  &9  Afferent  parts  of  the  country,  in  all  ging  that  part  of  their  fubftance  which  is  too  oily; 
which  it  Uot^e : we  neither  does  it  diftil  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 

4^1  gin. 
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tMC  tKrotgh  aa  indfion  muU  in  it.  The  ChiaeTe 
would  pradife  thii  method  could  it  be  em^doyed  with 
fucctCi;  for  it  i«  very  common  in  CMna  to  nuke  fuch 
kind  of  iocifiooe  in  rrliaoiu  trcei.  The  method  ufed 
by  the  Chinefe  for  obtaining  campLire  ii  m followt^— 

They  take  fomc  brtnebee  iredi  from  iltc  tchmgt  chop 
them  very  HiulU  aiui  lay  them  to  Itcep  in  fpriug>watcr 
for  three  day*  and  three  nights.  After  they  have  been 
foaiccd  in  tliii  manner,  they  arc  put  into  a kettle, 
where  they  aic  boiled  for  a ceriaia  time,  during  which 
they  keep  c«>ottDuaily  ftirriug  them  with  a (lick  mad« 
of  When  they  perceive  that  the  ftp  of  tliefa 

fmali  chip*  adherej  fumucuily  to  the  (lick  in  the  form 
of  white  trutl,  they  {trai.i  the  whale,  lakiug  care  to 
throw  away  the  dregs  aud  rcfulr.  This  Juice  u after- 
wards poured  gently  mio  a new  ea*thcn  bafou  well  ear- 
nithed,  in  which  it  is  fu0^ercd  to  runain  one  ni^hU 
Next  morning  it  is  found  coagulated,  and  formed  into 
a folid  mala.  To  purify  Uua  tirlt  preparation,  they 
procure  fome  earth  frora  an  old  earthen  wall,  which, 
when  pounded  and  rcihiccd  to  a very  tine  powder, 
they  put  iniu  the  bottom  of  a bafoo  made  of  red  cop- 
per ; over  this  layer  of  earth  they  fpread  a layer  of 
oampUirc,  and  cuutitruc  thus  until  they  have  laid  four 
Hrata.  The  la(l,  which  is  of  very  hue  earth,  they  co- 
ver up  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant  or  penny- 

royal; and  over  the  whole  they  place  another  bafoo» 
joiuing  it  very  clufely  to  the  former  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  red  earth  that  cements  their  brims  together. 

'i'be  baton  thus  prepared  is  put  over  a hre,  which 
mull  be  managed  lo  as  to  keep  up  an  <M)ual  beat : ex- 
perience leaches  them  to  obiWve  the  proper  degree* 

But  above  all,  U»cy  mull  be  very  ailcotivc  ieli  the  pla- 
tter of  fat  earth  which  keepe  the  bafoos  logetbcr  (houkl 
qack  or  fallott';  otiKrwile  the  fpirituous  pant  would 
evapewate  and  ruin  llic  whole  procefa.  Wltcn  the  ba- 
funa  have  been  expofed  to  the  nccclfary  heat,  they  are 
taken  off  and  left  to  cool ; after  which  tliey  arc  frpa- 
rated,  and  the  fublimatcd  campliirc  it  found  adhering 
lo  Uie  cover.  If  this  operation  be  repeated  two  or 
three  timev,  the  camphtre  is  found  purer  aud  in  larger 
pieces.  Wlteocvcr  it  is  uccettary  to  ufe  any  quantity 
of  this  fubllance,  it  la  put  between  two  earthen  vettcla, 
tlie  edges  of  which  arc  furrounded  with  feveral  bands 
of  wet  paper.  Thcfe  venHa  arc  kept  for  about  aa 
hour  over  an  equal  and  moderate  kre ; and  when  they 
are  cool,  the  campbire  is  found  in  its  utrooll  perfec- 
tion and  ready  for  ufe.  'l*Ui«  method  of  procuring 
caniphire,  even  from  the  Iteart  of  the  tree,  may  be 
pra^iicd  in  all  fcafons  of  the  year;  which  would  not 
be  the  cafe  (our  author  obftrves),  were  it  extracted 
like  other  rehooua  fubtlances  that  only  Dow  during  a 
ceitaiu  lliort  fpace  of  time.  Belidei,  by  loppiug  the 
branches  of  the  camphirc-tire,  lefa  hurt  as  done  to  it 
llutu  by  maktug  iocilioni,  which  are  alwaye  baxardoue. 

LAUS,  or  Laos  (anc.  gcog.),  a ttver  of  Italy,  fe- 
parating  Lucania  from  the  Bruttii,  aod  ruoiiiog  from 
tall  to  well  into  the  Tufean  fea;  with  a cognominal 
bay,  and  a town,  the  Uil  of  Lucaaia,  a little  above 
the  fea  t a colony  from  Sybaria,  according  lo  Strabo, 

Pliny,  Siephanus.  Both  luum  and  river  are  now  call- 
ed Lama,  to  the  Calabria  Citra  1 and  the  bay,  caUed 
C*ifo  dtlU  ZesUat  or  dS  Poika^t  two  adjoining  towns, 
is  a part  of  the  Tufean  fca,  extending  between  the 
promontory  Paiuturus  tad  the  muuUt  w the  Lau^ 
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fituated  to  the  call  of  MtUo,  between  the  riven  Addua 
and  Lamber.  A town  built  by  the  Boii  after  their '* 
pafGog  the  Alps:  its  aacicDt  Gaulic  name  iaunkoowo. 
Strabo  Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey,  leading  thithrr 
a colony,  gave  it  a new  aaise,  and  conferred  the  Jut 
JaUu  00  the  ancicDt  inhabitants  wl>o  rematoed  there. 
The  modero  Lodi  is  built  frora  tu  ruins,  at  fame  di* 
Aance  off.  K.  Long.  10.  15.  N*  Lat.  4.5.  i>. 

LAUSANNE,  a Isr^r,  aocicot,  aud  kandfome 
town  of  Switzerland,  capttii  of  the  country  of  Vaud, 
and  io  the  Cjtflton  of  Bcme,  with  a famoos  college  and 
bifhop*sfcc.  The  towo-boufe  and  tk^othcr  public  build- 
ings are  magaificeni.  It  is  feated  between  three  hiUs 
near  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  E.  Lopg.  A 35.  N.  Lat. 
50.— The  town  hands  Qn  an  afeeut  w lUrp,  that  in  forac 
places  the  borfes  cannot  draw  up  a carriage  without 
great  dtfKcuUy,  and  foot*pailengcra  afeeod  to  the  up- 
per part  of  town  by  lUps-  Here  U an  academy 
for  tlied'xlcQts  of  the  country;  the  pcofeffira  are  ap- 
pointed by  government;  and  there  is  a pretty  good  pub- 
lic library.  'I'he  church,  formerly  the  cathedral,  is  a 
fuagoiBcent  Gothic  budding,  ffioding  on  the  moil  ele- 
vated part  of  the  town.  Amoag  other  fcpulcbrvs  it 
containa  that  of  Amadeus  VIII.  duke  of  Savoy,  ftyled 
the  Soiomm  of  his  age;  bed  known  by  the  tide  of 
Aaiipuft  Peiix  who  exhibited  tlie  fmgular  example 
of  a man  twice  abdkatiog  the  suvercignty,  and  reti- 
ring from  regal  pomp  to  a private  Aaiion.  Jk 

The  fame  year  that  the  country  name^^ojr  dt 
yaitd  was  conquered  from  the  boufe  of  Savor,  the  in- 
lubitants  of  Laufaone  put  thcmfeivca  under  im  protec- 
tion of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  ibeir  biihop  having  re- 
tired from  the  town.  At  that  time  its  privileges  were 
coiifinned  and  augmented,  and  it  is  llid  governed  by 
its  own  magiffrates.  The  citizens  of  the  priocipU 
ttrect  have  the  privilege  of  pronouncing  fenteoce  io 
criminal  cafes-  If  the  criminal  is  found,  aod  acknow- 
ledges hirofclf  guilty,  the  burghers  of  the  ftreet  af- 
fcmhlc : one  of  the  magitlrales  pleads  iu  his  behalf, 
and  another  agaiuli  him;  the  court  ofjuflicc  give  their 
opinion  upon  the  point  of  law ; and  the  majority  of 
Citizens  pt^fCng  boufea  io  the  principal  Arcet,  deter- 
mine the  penalty.  In  capital  cafes  there  is  no  pardon, 
accordiui^  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  unleCs  it  can  be  ob- 
tained within  24  hours  from  the  fbvereign  council  of 
Berne,  though  it  generally  happens  that  eight  days 
sre  allowed  lor  this  porpofe.  When  the  criminal  ia 
feieed  within  the  jurifdidion  of  the  town,  the  fael  ia 
tried,  aud  the  burghers  pronounce  fentence,  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal  { but  if  he  happens  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  ditirid  of  the  baihtt^  there  u an  appeal  to 
the  government  of  Berne. 

LAVOKl  (tssea  01),  a province  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  bounded  on  the  wed  by  t^  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  and  by  Farther  Alruzzo;  oa  the 
north  by  the  Citerior  Abruzzo,  nod  by  the  county  of 
kloliffa;  on  the  caff  by  the  Ultra  Principata;  and  00 
the  fouth  by  tlie  Principata  Citra-  It  is  about  6j 
miles  ia  length  and  35  io  breadth;  and  is  fertile  in 
corn,  exceUvot  vines,  sod  other  fruits.  There  are  allb 
Lvcral  miaeral  fpriugs  and  mines  of  fulphui  4 Naples  is 
the  capital  town- 
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Of  tux  nature  or  LAWS  in  C£nxr.ai,. 


^ Of  Lftw*  T AW,  in  itt  moft  geoml  ind  coreprehenfivc  feoff, 
» gcnenl  f j (ignige^a  rule  of  afki'on  } aod  Is  applied  iodiferi' 
’ miQitelj  to  all  kioda  of  a^ion,  whether  aniioale  or  io* 
Defitkioai  ifiiinate,  rational  or  imtioDal.  I'bua  we  fay,  the  !swi 
yrneraJ,  of  motion,  of  graritAtioo,  of  optiei,  of  mcchaoici,  as 
wtU  as  the  lawn  of  nature  and  of  natiooa.  And  it  is 
that  rule  of  a£lion  which  ii  prefertbed  by  &>mr  fu('e> 
rior.  and  which  tlie  interior  is  boaiid  to  obey.  ^ 

Thuft  when  the  Supreme  Being  formed  the  univerfe, 
and  created  matter  out  of  notbiog,  he  impreifed  ccr> 
lain  principles  upon  that  matter,  frum  atilch  it  can 
•ever  depart,  and  witboitt  wliich  it  would  ceafe  to  be. 
Whea  he  put  tlxat  matter  into  reolioo,  lie  eilabliihed 
certain  laws  of  motion,  to  which  aH  moveable  bodies 
muft  cooform.  And,  to  deCcend  from  the  greauil 
operations  to  the  OnaUeft,  when  a workman  forms  a 
dock,  or  other  piece  of  roechanirm,  he  eftabliOies  at  bu 
own  pleafiux  certain  arbitrary  laws  for  its  direclion ; 
as,  that  the  hand  Oiill  deferibe  a given  fpacc  in  a given 
trme  : to  wliich  law  as  long  as  the  work  coofbrna,  fo 
long  It  cootiiiacs  in  perfedion,  and  anfwers  the  end  of 
its  formation. 

If  we  fartber  adrance,  from  mere  ioadive  matter 
to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  we  ihall  find  them  AtU 
governed  by  hwst  more  numerous  indeed,  but  coually 
feed  and  invariable.  The  whole  progrefs  of  planta, 
from  the  feed  to  ibe  root,  and  from  thence  to  the  feed 
again ; the  method  of  aoima]  mitritioo,  digeAion,  fe« 
cretioo,  and  all  other  braochea  of  vital  economy  }•« 
arc  not  left  to  chance,  or  the  will  of  the  creature  it- 
fclf,  but  are  performed  in  a wondrous  involuntary 
manner,  and  guided  by  unerriag  rolea  laid  down  by 
the  great  Creator. 

lliis  then  is  the  general  fimiScation  of  law,  a mle 
of  adioQ  tUdaled  bv  Come  Toperior  being : and,  in 
ibofe  creatures  that  nave  ncith^  the  power  to  think 
not  to  wiH,  fueb  Uw8  roisA  be  invaiiably  obeyed,  fo 
long  as  the  creature  itfrlf  fubfifts  ; for  its  tiiftence  de- 
pends on  that  obedience.  But  Uwa,  in  their  more 
confined  fenfr,  and  in  which  it  is  oor  prefent  bnfinefs 
to  confider  them,  denote  the  rules,  not  of  af^ion  in.ge- 
Dcrai,  but  of  iMmo0i  adion  or  condud:  that  ia,  the 
prcccpta  by  which  man,  the  nobleft  of  all  fablunAry 
beings,  a creature  endowed  with  both  rctfoo  and  free- 
will, U commanded  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  faculties  in 
ike  general  regubtion  of  lua  bchiviour. 

Man,  cunlidrrrd  as  a creature,  muA  oeorflirtly  be 
fubjcft  to  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  for  he  is  entirely  n 
dependent  bi  iog.  A being,  independent  of  any  other, 
has  DO  rule'to  purfue  but  fucR  as  he  prefcrlbes  to  htm- 
' ielf:  but  a Hate  of  dependaoce  wiQ  inevitsbly  oblige 
the  infriior  to  take  the  will  of  him  oo  whom  be  de- 
pends as  the  rule  of  bis  coudud ; not  indeed  in  every 
particular,  but  in  all  thofe  points  wherein  his  depend- 
aocc  conhfls.  This  principle  therefore  has  more  or 
kfs  extent  and  eAed,  in  proportion  as  the  fuperiority 
of  the  one  and  the  dependaoce  of  the  other  ia  greater 
Of  kb,  abfoluu  or  limited.  And  coafcquaiily,  as  mao 


depends  abfolutcly  upon  his  Maker  for  every  thing,  of  Law* 
it  is  necefTary  that  be  Ihould  in  all  poiais  cmifons  to  maeoersf. 
his  bUkei'i  will.  i— — 

This  will  of  his  Maker  is  called  the  ^ ma/ur/.  ^ 
For  as  Cod,  when  he  created  rantter,  and  endued 
with  a principle  of  mobility,  eU;.blifhed  certain  rules 
for  the  perpetual  diredion  of  that  motion ; fo,  when 
he  created  man,  and  endued  him  with  freewill  to  con- 
dud himfelf  in  ail  parts  of  life,  he  laid  dow'o  certain 
immutable  laws  of  human  nature,  whereby  that  free- 
will ia  in  foine  degree  regulated  and  redrained,  and 
gave  him  alio  the  faculty  ot  reafoa  to  dilcover  the  pur- 
port of  thofe  laws. 

Confidcring  the  Cneator  only  aa  a being  of  indnite 
power,  he  was  able  unqueftionabiy  to  have  preferibed 
whatever  laws  be  plealed  to  his  creature  man,  how- 
ever unjud  or  fevrre.  But  as  be  is  alfo  a Being  of  in- 
Bnitc  wUdom,  be  has  laid  down  only  fuch  laws  as  were 
founded  in  thofe  reladoos  of  julUce  that  exided  in  the 
nature  of  things  aoteocdcnl  to  any  pofitive  precept. 

Thefe  are  the  eternal  immutable  laws  of  good  and  evil, 
to  which  tbc  Creator  bimfrlf  in  all  bis  difpenfacioos  con- 
Corma ; and  which  be  has  enabled  human  reaioo  to  dif- 
cover,  fo  far  as  they  are  necedary  for  the  coodnd  of 
human  adioos.  Such,  among  others,  are  thefe  prin- 
ciples: That  we  Ihould  live  bondUy,  (hould  hurt  no- 
b^y,  and  ihould  render  to  every  one  hk  due;  to  which 
three  general  precepta  Juftinian  baa  reduced  the  whole 
dodrinc  of  law. 

But  if  the  diicovery  of  thefe  fird  principles  of  the 
bw  of  nature  depended  only  upon  the  due  exertion  of 
right  rcafon,  and  could  not  otherwtie  be  obtained  than 
by  I chain  of  metaphyikal  dtiquiniio;!#,  nunkind  would 
have  wanted  fome  inducement  to  have  quickened  their 
inqutriea,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  world  would  have 
retted  content  in  mental  indolence,  and  i/norance  its 
inkparabk  companion.  As  therefore  the  Cteator  is  a 
being,  not  only  of  infinite  power  and  wiuiom,  but  al- 
fo of  infinite  goodneis,  he  has  been  plealed  fo  to  coo- 
tiive  the  conftitutioa  and  frame  of  faumioity,  that  we 
Ibottld  want  no  other  prompter  to  inquire  after  and 
purfue  tfat  rule  of  nght,  but  only  our  own  fdf-lovc, 
that  univerfai  prioct^  of  a^on.  For  He  has  fo  inti- 
mately coaneded,  (o  loCeparably  faterwoven,  the  laws 
of  eternal  juftice  with  the  bappinefs  uf  each  individual, 
that  the  Utter  cannot  be  atuioed  but  by  obferving  the 
former;  and  if  the  former  be  pnn^ually  ubeyed,  it 
cannot  but  isdocc  the  latter.  In  coufequcnce  of  which 
mutual  oonne^tson  of  julUce  and  human  frheity,  be  has 
not  perplexed  the  law  of  nature  with  a muhilsde  of 
abdraded  rules  and  piccepts,  referring  merely  to  the 
fitnefs  or  unlkneff  of  things,  aa  fome  have  vainly  fur- 
mifed ; but  has  gracioufiy  reduced  tbc  rule  of  obedience 
to  this  one  paternal  precept,  **  that  man  ihould  pur- 
fuc  his  own  happinefs.**  This  is  the  foundation  of 
what  wc  call  r/Airr,  or  natural huv  *.  For  the  (^ral  * 
articles  into  which  it  is  branched  in  our  fydems, 
mottot  to  ao  oiore  ihaa  dcjauafiratiog,  that  this  or  that 

adsoA 
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Of  L«wi  tAioa  teodi  to  mon't  re^  happlnefit  and  therefore  way 
in  tc^neraL  juftly  cotidudiog,  that  the  performance  of  it  iB  a part 
“^1— , - r ^ nature  ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  thi* 

or  that  action  ii  dcftru^rc  of  man’a  real  happtnert, 
and  therefore  that  the  law  of  nature  forbidi  it4 

This  law  of  nature,  being  coeral  with  mankind,  and 
dilated  bjr  God  himfelf,  ia  of  courfe  fiipen'ur  in  ob- 
ligation to  anj  other.  It  la  binding  over  all  the  globe, 

. in  all  countriet,  and  at  all  tlmea  : no  human  lawa  are 
of  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  this;  and  fuch  of  them 
ai  are  valid  derive  all  thetr  force,  and  all  their  autho- 
rity, mediately  or  immediately,  from  thla  original. 

But  in  order  to  ap(dy  thU  to  the  particular  eaigen- 
cIcB  of  each  individual,  it  ia  iUll  neceffary  to  have  rc« 
courfe  to  reafon  : whofe  office  it  ia  to  difeover^  at  was 
before  obferved,  what  the  law  of  nature  diredti  io  e- 
very  circumAaoce  of  life;  by  conGdering,  what  method 
will  tend  the  moA  cffeAu^y  to  our  own  fubAaniial 
happinefs.  And  if  our  reafon  were  always,  as  in  our 
firA  anccAor  before  his  tranCgrellioa,  dear  and  perfed, 
unruffled  paffionB,  unclouded  prejudice,  unim* 
paired  by  difcafc  or  intemperance,  the  talk  would  be 
pleafaot  and  cafy  { we  Oiouid  need  no  other  guide  but 
ihia.  But  every  man  now  Gnds  the  contrary  in  hia  own 
experience  ; that  hla  reafon  U corrupt,  and  hia  under- 
Handing  full  of  ignorance  aud  error. 

Thia  has  given  manifold  occaGon  for  the  benign  ia- 
UrpoGtion  of  Divine  Providence;  which,  in  compaffion 
to  the  frailty,  the  imperfedton,  and  the  blindnefa  of 
human  reafon,  hath  been  pleafcd,  at  fundry  tiroei  and 
^ in  divers  reanoert,  to  difeover  and  enforce  its  laws  by 
Law  re-  an  immediate  and  direA  tevdation.  The  do^rinrs 
wclsti«c.  thus  delivered,  we  call  the  reveaUd  or  divine  lavt%  and 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Holy  Senptures.  Thefe 
precepts,  when  revealed,  arc  found  upon  comparifon 
to  be  really  a part  of  the  original  law  of  nature,  as 
they  tend  in  all  their  conftqucnces  to  man's  felicity. 
But  we  arc  not  from  thence  to  conclude,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  thefe  truths  was  attainable  by  reafon  in  its 
pnfent  corrupted  Aate  ; Goce  we  6nd,  that,  until  they 
were  revealed,  they  were  hid  from  the  wifdom  of  ages. 
As  then  the  moral  precepts  of  this  law  are  indeed  of 
the  fame  original  with  thofe  of  the  law  of  nature,  fo 
their  intrinGc  obligation  is  of  equal  Arength  and  per- 
petuity. Yet  undoubtedly  the  revealed  law  is  of  inG- 
nitely  more  authenticity  than  that  moral  fyAem  which 
is  framed  by  ethical  writers,  and  denominated  the  na- 
tural Lw : becaufe  one  is  the  law  of  nature,  exprcfaly 
declared  fo  to  be  by  God  hlmfelf ; the  other  is  only 
what,  by  the  affiftance  of  human  reafon,  we  imagine 
to  be  that  law.  If  we  could  be  as  certain  of  the  lat- 
ter as  we  are  of  the  former,  both  would  have  an  equal 
authority  t but  till  then  they  can  never  be  pot  in  any 
competition  together. 

Upon  thefe  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  law  of  revclatioa,  depend  all  human  taws  ; that  is 
to  fay,  no  human  laws  fhould  be  fuffered  to  contradid 
thefe.  There  are,  it  it  true,  a great  number  of  indif- 
ferent points,  in  which  both  the  divine  law  and  the 
natural  leave  a man  at  his  own  liberty  ; but  which  are 
found  ncceAary,  for  the  beneGt  of  fociely,  to  be  reArain- 
ed  within  certain  limits.  And  herein  it  it  that  human 
laws  have  their  grcatcA  force  and  efficacy:  for,  with 
regard  to  fuch  points  as  are  not  iodifferen!,  human  lavra 
are  only  doclaiatory  of,  and  a£l  io  fuboidinatioo  to, 
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the  former.  To  inAaoce  in  the  cafe  of  murder : .Of  Laws 

is  cxprtfsly  forbidden  by  the  divine,  and  demonArably  ^ gcas^i!. 
by  the* natural,  law  ; and  from  thefe  prohibitions  arifea 
the  true  uolawfulnefs  of  this  crime.  Thofe  human  lawa 
that  annex  x puntfhmeni  to  it,  do  not  at  all  increafe  ita 
moral  guilt,  or  fuperadd  any  fn(h  obligation  in  /ot9 
ecn/cietitie  to  abftain  from  its  perpetration.  Nay,  if 
any  human  law  ihould  allow  or  enjoin  us  to  commit  it, 
we  are  bound  to  tranfgrcfs  that  human  law,  or  elfe  we 
muA  oAend  both  the  natural  and  the  divine.  But  with 
regard  to  matters  that  are  in  themfclves  indifferent,  and 
are  not  commanded  or  forbidden  by  thofe  fuperior  laws; 
fuch,  for  inAance,  u exporting  of  wool  into  foreign 
countries ; here  the  inferior  IcgiAature  has  fcope  and 
opportunity  to  interpofe,  and  to  make  that  a^os  un- 
lawful which  before  was  not  fo. 

If  man  were  to  live  io  a Aate  of  nature,  unconneded 
with  other  dividuals,  there  would  be  no  occaiion  for 
any  other  laws  than  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law 
of  God.  Neither  could  any  other  law  poffibly  cxiA : 
for  a law  always  fuppofes  Tome  fuperior  who  is  to  make 
it } and  in  a Aate  of  nature  we  are  all  equal,  without 
any  other  fuperior  but  him  who  is  the  Author  of  our 
being.  But  man  was  formed  for  focirty  ; and,  as  is 
demonArated  by  the  writers  on  this  fubje^t,  is  neither 
capable  of  living  alone,  nor  indeed  has  the  courage  to 
do  it.  However,  as  it  is  impoffible  for  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  to  be  united  in  one  great  focicty,  they  muft 
neceffarily  divide  into  many;  and  formfeparate  Aatea, 
commonwealths,  and  nations,  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  and  yet  liable  to  a mutual  intercourfe. 

Hence  arifes  a third  kind  of  law  to  regulate  this  mu-  S 
tual  intercourfe,  called law  of  nutiom  : which,  aa!|^7j!f 
none  of  thefe  Antes  will  acknowledge  a fuperiortty  ia 
the  other,  cannot  be  dldlatcd  by  either  ; but  depends 
entirely  upon  the  rules  of  natural  law,  or  upon  mutual 
compacts,  treaties,  leagues,  and  agreemenu,  between 
thefe  fevcral  communities : in  the  oonAruction  alfo  of 
which  compacts  we  have  no  other  rule  to  rrfort  to  but 
the  law  of  nature  ; being  the  only  one  to  which  beth 
communities  are  equally  fubjed : and  therefore  the  ci- 
vil law  very  juAly  obferves,  that  qu9d  natural^  ratia  m- 
ter  omnes  homnet  coi^Umt,  votaiur  Jue  gentium,  ^ 

To  the  confidcration,  then,  of  the  law  of  nature,  Municipsl 
the  revealed  law,  and  the  Uw  of  nsetons,  fucceedsordvu!^- 
that  of  the  municipal  or  civil  Law  ; that  is,  tike  rule  by 
which  particular  diAnAs,  communities,  or  nations,  are 
governed ; being* thus  dcGncd  by  JuAinian,  **  Jut  ci- 
vile e^  quad  quj/^  Jihi  populttt  eor^ituit,'*  We  {t 
municipal  law,  in  compliance  with  common  fpcech  ; for 
though,  Ari^y,  that  expreffion  denotes  the  particular 
cuAoms  of  one  Angle  munidpium  or  free  town,  yet  it 
may  with  fufficient  propriety  be  applied  to  any  one 
Aate  or  nation  which  ts  governed  by  the  (ame  laws  and 
cuAomt,  j 

Municipal  Uw,  thus  underAood,  is  propcHy  dcAoedDcA'^ 
to  be  **  a rule  of  civil  eondudt  preferibed  hr  the  fu- 
preme  power  in  a Aate,  commanding  what  is  right,  and 
prohibiting  what  ti  wrong.**  Let  us  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain its  feveral  properties,  as  they  ariie  out  of  this 
deGnition.  i 

And,  firA,  it  is  a rule!  not  a tranGent  fudden |ti firft prw 
order  from  a fuperiof  to  or  concerning  a particular  per-  pony. 

Ton ; but  fomething  permanent,  uniform,  and  uuiverfal. 
Therefore  a paiticuiar  act  of  the  legiilatuie  to  conGf- 
1 cate 
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ef  ctU  the  goods  ofTitlui,  or  to  attaint  him  ofliigh  trea* 
fon,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a municipal  law  : 
for  the  operation  of  thU  art  u (pent  up<»n  Titius  only, 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  community  in  general  { it  it 
rather  a fenLcnce  than  a law  But  an  to  declare 
that  the  crime  of  which  *Titiu«  it  acculed  dial)  be 
deemed  high  trealun ; thin  hat  permanency,  uniformity, 
and  univcrfality,  and  therefore  it  properly  a rule.  It 
* it  alfo  called  a rultf  to  diftinguiih  it  from  tu/vke  or 

ecmi/eit  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  foIlm¥  or  not  at  we 
fee  proper,  ami  to  judge  upon  the  reaf  inableacft  or 
uoreafon^hWoefi  of  the  thing  advifed:  whereas  our 
obedience  to  the  law  depends  nut  upon  our  a^pn/ha' 
fron,  hut  upon  the  Maker*t  teiii.  Counfel  it  orily 
matter  of  perfuaGon,  law  it  matter  of  injunction  ; 
counlol  aCts  only  upon  the  willing,  law  upon  the  un* 
willing  a’.fo. 

It  i«  alfo  called  a ruU,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  a row* 
pad  or  agreement ; for  a compa^  it  a promife  proceed' 
ing  from  ut,  law  it  a command  dtrcCtr*d  to  ut.  The 
language  of  a compad  it,  **  1 will,  or  w 111  not,  do  this;’* 
that  of  a Uw  it,  **  Thou  (halt,  or  (halt  not,  da  it.** 
It  it  true  there  it  an  obligation  which  a compad  carries 
with  it,  equal  in  point  of  confciencc  to  that  of  a law  y 
but  then  the  original  of  the  obligation  is  differeat.  la 
compact,  we  ourfelvcs  determine  and  promife  what 
Ihall  be  done,  before  we  are  obliged  to  do  it ; in  lawa, 
we  are  obliged  to  ad  without  ourfclvcs  determining  or 
promifiug  any  thing  at  all.  Upon  thefe  accounts  Uw 
^ is  defined  to  be  **  a rule.** 

Sccaodprt^*  Municipal  law  is  alfo  **  a rule  of  tivtl  conduB.** 
This  diftingullhcs  municipal  law  from  the  natural  or 
revealed : tlie  former  of  which  is  the  rule  of  moral  con* 
dud ; and  the  latter  not  only  the  rule  of  moral  condud, 
but  alfo  of  faith.  Thrle  regard  man  as  a creature ; 
and  point  out  his  duty  to  &>d,  to  himfelf.  and  to  his 
neighbour,  corfidcred  in  t!>e  light  of  an  imiividual. 
But  municipal  or  civil  law  rrgards  him  alfo  as  a citizen, 
and  bound  to  other  duties tuMardshii  neighbour,  tlun 
thofe  of  mere  nature  and  religion  : duties,  which  he 
baa  engaged  in  by  enjoying  the  bciu  fitsof  the  com- 
mon union;  and  vrhicU  amount  to  no  more,  than  that 
be  do  contribute,  on  his  part,  to  the  fu€fulencc  and 
peace  of  the  f'locty. 

It  ta  likewife  *'  a rule  preferiM.**  Becaufc  a bare 
rcfolutlon,  confined  in  the  breaft  of  the  leglflatc  r,  with- 
out manifefting  itfclf  by  fume  rxtrriiAl  figo,  can  never 
be  properly  a law.  It  is  rcquifite  that  this  refolutiun 
be  notified  to  the  petpie  who  are  to  obey  it.  But  the 
iwtj.  manner  in  which  this  notiheation  tsto  be  made,  is  mat* 
ter  of  wery  great  iudiftcrmcc.  It  may  be  notified  by 
univetfal  tiaJition  and  long  pradicc,  wluch  fuppofes 
a previous  publication,  and  is  the  cafe  of  tlie  common 
law  of  England  and  of  .Scotland.  It  may  be  notified 
evtviv'ocr,  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpo£c{  as  is 
done  with  regard  to  proclamations»  and  luch  adti  of 
parliament  at  are  appointed  to  be  publicly  read  in 
churches  and  other  aU'errblies.  It  may,  laftly»  be  no- 
tified by  writing,  printing,  or  the  like,*  which  is  the 
general  courfe  taken  with  all  our  ads  of  parliament, 
xet,  whatever  way  is  made  ufc  of,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  promulgators  to  do  it  in  the  moil  public  and  per- 
(picuous  manner ; not  like  Caligula,  who  (according 
to  Dio  Caifius)  wrote  his  laws  in  a very  final!  charac- 
Ur»  and  bung  them  up  upon  high  pillars,  the  more 
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elTe^ually  to  enfnare  tbe  people.  There  is  ftill  a more  Of  Liws 
unrcafouable  method  than  this,  which  is  called  making 
of  laws  ex  poji  faBo  s when  after  an  aflion  (indifferent  ’ 
in  itfelfj  it  committed,  the  legiflator  then  for  the  firft 
time  declares  it  to  have  been  a crime,  and  infill  a 
punifhmrnt  upon  the  perfun  who  has  committed  it. 

Here  It  is  impoffible  that  tlie  party  could  fotefee,  that 
an  a^ion,  innocent  when  it  was  done,  fti''uld  be  after- 
wards converted  to  guilt  by  a fobfequent  law:  he  had 
therefore  no  caufe  to  abllain  from  it  ; and  all  puiilih- 
meol  for  not  abftain>i>g  mud  of  confcqucncc  be  cruel 
and  uiijuft.  All  laws  fiiould  be  therefore  made  to  com- 
mence in  fuiurOi  snd  be  notified  before  thc-rcommeticc* 
ment  ; which  is  implied  in  the  term  **  preferibed.** 

But  when  this  rule  is  in  the  ufoal  manner  notified  or 
ptclcribcd,  it  is  then  tbe  fuhjtft’s  bufinrfs  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  therewith  ; U>r  if  ignorance,  of 
what  he  might  know,  were  admitted  as  a legitimate 
eacufe.  the  laws  would  be  of  no  effect,  but  might  al- 
ways be  eluded  with  impunity.  ,r 

But  further:  Municqtal  law  Is  **  a rule  of  civil  con*  Fo'onhpre- 
duCipTcfciibed  the  Juprtnu  pr/euer  in  a Jlate."  ForP’'*’*^* 
legiftsture,  as  was  before  otifcivcd,  is  the  greaieft  a^ 
of  fuperiority  that  can  be  cxercifed  by  one  being  over 
another.  Wherefore  it  is  requlfire  to  the  very  cfTcnce 
of  a law,  that  it  be  made  by  the  fupreme  power.  So- 
verrignty  and  Icgifiature  arc  indeed  convertible  terms; 
one  cannot  fubtift  without  the  other. 

This  will  naturally  lead  us  into  a Ihort  inquiry  con- 
cerning tbe  nature  of  fociety  and  civil  government;  and 
the  natural  inherent  right  that  belongs  to  the  fuve- 
reiguty  of  a date,  whcrtverlhat  fovorcignty  bf  lodged, 
of  making  and  enforcing  laws. 

The  only  (rue  and  natural  loundaiions  of  focIcty  are  Civil  fo. 
the  wants  and  tears  of  individuals.  Not  that  we  canrinye 
believe,  with  fonie  theoretical  writers,  that  there  ever 
was  a time  wheu  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  fociety; 
and  that,  from  the  impulfe  of  rcafon,  and  through  a 
fenfe  of  their  wants  and  wcakniflcs  Individuals  met 
together  in  a large  plain,  entered  into  an  on'ginal  con- 
trad,  and  chofc  the  talleft  man  prefent  to  be  ibelr  go- 
vernor. This  notion,  of  an  adually  rxifting  uncou- 
nedted  iUtc  of  naiare,  is  loo  wild  to  be  ferioufly  ad- 
mitted : and  befidts,  it  is  phinly  cnmradidmy  to  tbe 
revealed  accounts  of  the  primitive  origin  of  mankind, 
and  their  prefervation  2coo  years  aftermrds  ; both 
which  were  effeded  by  the  means  of  fingle  familica. 

Thefe  formed  the  firft  fociety  among  themlclvcs, 
which  every  day  extended  Ua  limits ; and  when  it 
grew  too  large  to  fubfift  with  convenience  ih  that  pa- 
itoral  Bate  wherein  the  patriarchs  appear  to  have  lived» 
it  necelVarily  fubdtvidcd  itfelf  by  various  migrations  in- 
to mure.  Afterwards,  as  agriculture  iocrcafeii,  which 
employs  and  caq  maintain  a much  greater  ntmiher  of 
hands,  migrations  became  kfs  frequent ; and  various 
tribes,  which  bad  formerly  fiparaud,  reunited  again  ; 
fumetimes  by  coinpulfi.m  and  conquell,  fumulmes  by 
accident,  and  fumetimts  perhaps  by  compad.  But 
though  fociety  had  not  its  formal  begiuning  from  any 
convention  of  individuab.  actuated  by  their  wants  and 
their  fears ; yet  it  is  tire  fenfe  of  their  wcaknefs  and 
iinperfcdiott  that  keeps  mankind  together;  that  de- 
monftratei  the  ncccGily  of  this  union  ; and  tliat  there- 
fore is  the  fulid  and  natural  foundation,  as  well  at  tht 
cccncot,  of  fociety.  And  this  it  what  we  mean  by  the 
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Of  L»w*  original  contraft  of  focifly ; vrlifcb,  though  perhapa 
\n t;ct  cral.  ^ inftance  it  has  ever  been  formally  cxpieffed  at 
the  firrt  inilituliori  of  a (late,  yet  in  nature  and  rrafon 
mull  always  be  uiuierflood  and  implied  in  tbe  very 
(if  ifftHrtating  logethtr:  namely,  that  the  n'hole  fhouM 
proU^  all  its  parts,  and  that  every  part  fhould  pay 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  whole  ; or,  in  oiIkt 
words,  that  the  community  ibonld  guard  the  rights  uf 
each  individual  member,  and  that  (in  return  for  thia 
prote^ion)  each  individual  Ihoukl  lubmit  to  the  lava’s 
of  the  community;  wlihuut  which  fubmiflion  of  all,  it 
waa  impofltbk  thau  protection  could  be  ceriainly  cx> 
tended  to  any. 

Crowrn-  For  when  fociety  is  once  formed,  government  refults 
of  coiirfe,  as  nccefTary  to  pixferve  and  to  keep  that  fo- 
ciety in  order.  Unlefs  foine  fuperior  be  contlitutcd, 
whofe  commands  and  deciOons  all  the  membetsart 
bound  to  obey,  tlicy  would  dill  remain  os  in  a (late  of 
nature,  wiihout  any  judge  upon  earth  to  define  their 
fcveral  rights,  and  redrefs  their  fcveral  wtungt.  But 
aa  &11  the  members  of  fociety  ate  naturally  equal,  it 
may  be  «fked,  la  whofe  lands  are  tbe  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  he  entiudedf  To  this  the  general  arfwcr  it 
eafy  t but  the  application  of  it  to  particular  cafis  haa 
occafioned  one  half  of  thofe  mlfchiefi  which  are  apt 
to  proceed  from  mifgukied  political  zeal.  In  general, 
sJI  mankiDd  will  agree,  that  government  ibuukl  be  re- 

fiofed  in  fuch  perfons,  in  whom  thofe  qualities  are  moft 
ikely  to  be  found,  the  peifedion  of  which  is  among' 
the  attributes  of  'him  who  is  emphatically  flyled  the 
Sttfirna*  Bfinji  tbe  three  grand  requidies,  namely,  of 
wildom,of  goodnefs,  and  of  power:  wifdore,  to  diCcern 
tbe  real  intcrcli  of  the  community  ; goodnefs,  to  en- 
deavour always  to  purfue  that  real  intereil ; and 
ftrength  or  jiower  to  carry  this  knowledge  and  inten- 
tion inter  adtoii.  Thefe  are  the  natural  foundations 
of  foverrignty,  and  thefe  are  the  requifttCB  that  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  well  coollituted  frame  of  gov’ern- 
* mcot. 

How  the  feveral  forms  of  government  we  now  fee 
in  the  world  at  firft  aCIuatly  began,  is  matter  of  great 
uncertainty,  and  haa  occafioned  infinite  difputes.  It 
is  not  our  bufinefs  or  intention  to  enter  into  any  of 
them.  Howcv’cr  they  began,  or  by  what  right  foever 
they  fubfill,  there  it  and  mufi  be  in  all  of  them  a fu- 
preme,  irrcfifiible,  abfulutc,  uncontrolled  authorit),  ia 
which  the  jura  fummi  ‘mptru^  or  lire  rights  of  fove- 
reignty,  refide*  And  this  authority  is  placed  in  thole 
hands,  wherein  (according  to  the  opinion  of  the  foun- 
ders of  fucli  refpeCIivc  fiatet,  either  exprefily  given  or 
colkded  from  their  tacit  approbation)  the  qualities  re- 
quilite  for  fuprcmacy,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power, 
tre  the  moft  likely'  to  be  found. 

Biffcrent  political  writers  of  antiquity  will  not  allow 

forms  more  than  three  regular  forms  of  gavemmeot*  the  firfi, 

*^*^*®^  when  the  fovercign  power  is  lodged  in  an  aggregate 

aflembly  confiiling  ot  all  the  matn^rt  of  a community 
which  is  called  Ui  democracy ; the  fccoiid,  when  it  is 
lodged  in  a council  compofed  of  fclcd  members,  and 
then  it  is  Aylrd  an  artji-xracy  i (he  la(l,  when  It  is  en- 
trufied  in  the  hands  ol  a finglt  perfun,  and  then  it  takes 
the  name  of  a ntonareby.  AU  other  fpecies  of  govern- 
ment, they  fay,  are  either  corruptions  of,  or  icducible 
to,  thefe  three. 

By  the  fovercign  power,  u was  before  obferved,  is 
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meant  the  making  of  laws  ; for  wherever  that  power  Of  Lum 
refides,  all  others  muft  conform  to  and  he  dirtAcd  hy  ***lf"^^ 
it,  whatever  appearance  the  outivard  form  and  adfru-  ** 
niltration  of  the  government  may'  put  on.  For  it  is  at 
any  time  in  the  option  uf  the  IcgiHature  to  alter  that 
form  and  adminifiration  by  a new  edit^t  or  rule,  and  to 
put  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  whatever  hinds  it 
pleafci:  and  all  the  other  powers  of  the  Rate  mull  obey  ' 

ihe  legiflative  power  in  the  execution  of  their  fcvcisl  * 

fundiuDS,  or  elft  the  canOitmloo  is  at  an  end. 

In  a democracy,  where  the  right  of  making  laws 
refides  in  the  people  at  large,  public  virtue  or  goodnefs 
of  intention  is  more  likely  to  be  found  ilmti  either  of 
the  other  quilities  of  government.  Popnlar  afiemblK-t 
are  frequently  loolitb  iu  their  <Mntrivancc,  and  weak 
in  their  execution;  but  generally  mean  to  do  tlie  tht  ig 
that  is  right  and  jufi,  and  have  alw«ys  a degree  of  ps- 
tiiutifm  or  public  fpirit.  In  arifiocracies  there  if  in«>re 
wil'dom  to  be  found  than  in  the  other  forms  of  go- 
vernment} being  compofed,  or  intcirded  to  be  Ck»m- 

fiofed,  of  the  mod  experienced  citizens:  but  there  is 
cfs  honedy  than  in  a republic,  and  left  drength  than 
in  a monarchy.  A monarchy  is  indeed  the  moft 
owerfol  of  iny,  all  the  fmews  of  government  being 
nil  and  united  together  in  the  hand  of  the  prince ; but 
then  there  is  imminent  danger  of  his  employing  that 
ftrength  to  improvident  or  oppreffive  purpofes. 

Thus  thefe  three  fpecies  ot  government  have  all  of 
them  their  fcveral  perUdltons  and  imperfedtiuns-  De- 
mocracies arc  ufually  the  bell  calculated  to  direft  the 
end  of  a law  } aiiftrocacies,  to  invent  the  means  by 
which  that  cod  Ihall  be  obtained  } and  monarchies,  to 
carry  thofe  means  into  execution.  And  the  ancitms, 
as  was  obferved,  had  in  gencial  no  idea  of  any  other 
permanent  form  of  government  but  thefe  three  : for 
though  Cicero  declares  bimfrlf  of  opinion, 
canf/Umiam  rempuhruam,  gua  ex  triluj  ^enerilu*  idUf  re- 
goh,  epfimo,  rt  popuJari,Jit  medice  coifuja  :**  yet  Tadtua 
treats  this  notion  of  a mixed  government,  formed  out 
of  them  all,  and  partaking  of  the  advaotager-  of  each, 
as  a vifionary  whim,  and  one  that,  if  efleded,  could 
never  be  la^ng  or  fecure. 

But,  happily  for  us  of  this  ifland,  the  Britifh  con-  Bri(*n5co«. 
ftituiioii  has  long  remained,  and  wc  truft  will  long  con-  ftitUieo. 
tinue,  a fianding  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vation.  For,  a»  with  us  the  executive  power  of  the 
law's  is  lodged  In  a Itnglc  perfon,  they  have  all  tbe  ad- 
vantages ofilrcngth  and  difpatch  tliat  are  to  be  found 
in  the  moft  abf  Jute  monatchy:  and,  as  the  legiilaiure 
of  the  kingdom  is  entrufted  to  three  difliudt  powers, 
entirely  indrptndcnt  of  each  other ; firft,  the  king;  fc- 
condly,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  tempon),  which  is  an 
ariftocratical  dfrembly  of  perfons  ftlctted  for  their  piety, 
their  birth,  their  wifdom,  their  valour,  or  tluir  pro- 
petty  » and,  thirdly,  the  houfe  of  coraranns,  freely 
choien  by  the  people  from  among  themfelves,  which 
makes  it  a kind  of  democracy ; aa  this  aggregate  tNxly, 
aduated  by  difTiruu  f|>ringa  and  attentive  to  different 
interefts,  com[wfcs  the  Britifh  parliamcai,  and  has  iltc 
fupreme  (hfpofal  of  every  thing,  tlitre  can  no  incon- 
venience beattesr.pteJ  by  cither  of  the  three  branches, 
but  will  be  wiihrtorxi  by  one  of  the  other  two,  each 
branch  being  armed  with  a negative  power  fiiflicieut 
to  repel  any  innovation  which  it  Hull  iniuk  inexpedieut 
or  dangerous. 

Here, 
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Of  Utn  Here,  tlien,  i»  lodged  the  forcrelgnty  of  the  Britifh 
iairix^  conl^itmion  i and  lodged  as  beoeficlaUy  ai  U pofliSle 
' for  focictjr.  For  in  no  other  (hape  could  we  be  fo  cer- 
tain of  finding  the  three  great  quilitiea  of  goTcrnment 
fo  well  and  fo  happily  united.  If  the  fuprerae  power 
were  lodged  in  any  one  of  the  three  branches  fepa 
rately,  we  muft  be  expofed  to  the  inconvenience*  of 
cither  abfulnte  monarchy,  aridocracy.  or  democracy  { 
and  fo  want  two  of  the  three  principal  ingredient*  of 
good  pdity*  either  virtue,  wifdom,  or  power.  If  it 
were  hedged  In  any  two  of  the  branches ; for  iniUnce, 
in  the  king  and  houfc  oflonU;  our  laws  might  he  pro- 
vidently mode  and  well  executed,  but  they  might  not 
alwiys  have  the  good  of  the  people  in  view;  iflodged 
in  the  king  and  commons,  we  (hould  want  that  circum* 
{pe^ioa  and  mediatory  caution,  which  the  wtfiom  of 
the  peer*  is  to  aSutd:  if  the  fupremc  rights  of  Icgifla- 
ture  were  lodged  in  the  tv.'ohoufvs  only,  and  the  king 
had  no  ne^live  upon  tlieir  prtKcedings,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  or  per- 
haps to  abolifli  the  kingly  office,  and  thereby  weaken 
(if  not  totally  deftroy)  the  (\rength  of  the  exccu'iy 
power.  But  the  cooflitutiunal  goverument  of  this 
ifland  is  fo  admirably  tempered  and  compounded,  that 
nctJiing  can  endanger  or  hurt  it,  but  dcHroying  the 
eq  vhorium  of  power  between  one  branch  of  the  le- 
giOature  and  the  reft.  For  if  ever  it  ftiould  happen, 
that  the  independence  of  any  one  of  the  three  flioulH 
be  loft,  or  that  it  (boukl  become  fubfervicot  to  the 
views  of  either  of  the  other  two,  thvre  would  fooo  be 
an  end  of  our  conftilutioD.  l*hc  Icgiflaturc  would  be 
changed  from  that  which  was  originally  fet  up  by  the 
general  e vifent  and  fundamental  aft  of  the  fociety : 
and  fuch  a change,  however  effeded,  is,  according  to 
^fr  Locke  (who  perhaps  carries  hi*  theory  loo  far), 
at  once  an  entire  diftbluiton  of  the  bands  of  govern- 
ment ; and  the  people  are  thereby  reduced  to  a Rate 
of  anarchy,  with  lit^rty  to  conftitute  to  thcmfelves  a 
new  Icgiflative  power. 

Having  thus  curforily  confidered  the  three  ufual 
fpeeir*  of  government,  and  our  own  Cngular  conftitu- 
tion  felcAed  and  compounded  from  them  all,  we  pto- 
cecd  toobferve,  that,  as  the  power  of  making  laws  coo- 
fritutes  the  fupreme  authority,  fo  wherever  tue  fupremc 
authority  in  any  ftate  teftdes,  it  is  the  right  of  that 
authority  to  make  laws ; that  is,  in  the  words  of  our 
definition,  to  prrfcnU  the  rule  tf  civil  aSiou.  And  this 
may  be  dtfeovered  from  the  very  end  and  inftitution  of 
civil  Rates.  Fora  ftate  is  a collective  body,  Compofed 
of  a multitude  of  individuals,  united  for  their  fafety 
and  convenience,  and  intending  to  ad  together  as  one 
man.  If  it  therefore  it  to  ad  as  one  man,  it  ought 
to  ad  by  one  uniform  will.  But,  inafmuch  as  poli- 
tical communities  arc  made  up  of  many  natural  per- 
fons,  each  of  whom  ha*  his  particular  will  and  inclina- 
tion, thefe  feveral  will*  cannot  by  any  natural  union  be 
joined  together,  or  tempered  and  difpofed  into  a laft- 
ing  harmony,  fo  as  to  conftitute  and  produce  that  one 
uniform  will  of  the  whole.  It  can  therefore  be  no 
otberwife  produced  than  by  a political  union  ; by  the 
confent  of  all  perfonsto  fubmit  their  own  private  wKlls 
to  the  will  of  one  man,  or  of  one  or  more  aftcmblics  of 
men,  to  whom  the  fiipreme  authority  is  eatrufted;  and 
this  will  of  that  one  man,  or  aftcmblage  of  men,  is  in 
VoA.  IX-  Pan  II. 
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different  Rates,  according  to  their  different  ccnRItu-  Of  I.tw« 
tioiu,  underftood  to  be  law.  . in  general. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  right  of  the  fppremc  power  to 
make  law*  : but  farthrr,  it  Is  its  duty  likcwiTe.  For 
fince  the  icfpcdive  member*  are  bound  to  conform 
themfclvcs  to  the  will  of  the  Rate,  It  is  eipedient  that 
they  receive  diredions  from  the  ftate  declaratory  of 
that  its  wilL  But  as  it  is  impoffible,  in  fo  great  a 
multitude,  to  give  injundlous  to  every  partIcdUr  man, 
relative  to  each  particular  adion,  therefore  the  Hate 
eftdbliihcs  general  rules,  for  the  perpetual  information 
and  diredton  of  all  peifons  in  all  points,  whether  of 
pofitivc  or  negitive  duty  t and  this,  in  order  that 
every  man  may  know  what  to  look  upon  as  his  own, 
what  as  another's;  wliat  abfolute  and  what  relative 
duties  are  required  at  his  hand*;  what  is  to  be  etleem- 
ed  honeft,  dilhoneft,  or  indifferent ; what  decree  every 
man  retaius  of  his  ii.itural  liberty,  and  what  he  has  gi- 
ven up  u the  price  of  the  benetits  of  fociVy  j and  af- 
ter what  manner  each  perfon  is  to  moderate  the  ufe 
and  exercife  of  thofe  tights  which  the  Rate  aftigns 
him,  in  order  to  promote  and  fecure  the  public  tiaa- 
qulllity. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  truth  of  the  for-g„„^J 
mcr  branch  of  our  definition  is  (we  truft)  fufficfently  branch  of 
evident;  thft  **  municipal  law  i*  a rule  of  civil  con- the  dehni- 
dud,  prefetibed  the  fupreme  potper  in  a fate**  Wc 

proceed  now  to  the  latter  branch  ©f  it ; that  it  is  a rule 
fo  preferibed,  **  commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro-’ 
hibiting  what  is  wrong." 

Now,  in  order  to  do  this  completely,  it  is  firR  of  all 
ncceffary  that  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  be 
eflablilhcd  and  afcertalned  by  law.  And  when  this  it 
oocc  done,  it  will  follow  of  courfc,  that  it  is  likcwife 
the  bufmefs  of  the  law,  confidered  as  a rule  of  civil 
cendud,  to  enforce  thefe  rights,  and  to  reftrafn  or  re- 
drefs  thefe  wiongi.  It  remains  therefore  only  to  con- 
lider,  in  what  manner  the  law  is  (aid  to  afeertain  the 
boundaries  of  right  and  wrong;  and  the  methods 
which  it  takes  to  command  the  one  and  prohibit  the 
other. 

For  this  purpofe,  every  law  may  be  faid  to  confift  of 
fcvcral  parts:  one,  declaratory;  whereby  the  rights  to 
be  obferved,  and  the  wrongs  to  be  efehewed,  art  dearly 
defined  and  laid  down  : another,  diredory  ; whereby 
the  fubjed  is  inilnided  and  enjoined  to  ubfrrve  ihofe 
rights,  and  to  abtiain  from^thc  commiflioa  of  thofe 
wrongs:  a third,  remedial;  whereby  a method  is 
pointed  out  to  recover  a man's  private  rights,  or  re* 
diefs  his  private  wrongs : to  which  may  be  added  a 
fourth,  ufually  termed  the  fanSion  or  xindkatory  branch 
of  the  law;  whereby  it  is  fignified  wbat  evil  or  penalty 
ihall  be  incurred  by  fuch  as  commit  any  public  wrongs, 
and  tranfgrefi  orncgled  their  duty. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  the  deelaratery 
part  of  the  municipal  law  ; this  depends  not 
upon  the  law  of  revelation  or  of  nature,  as  upon  ibeJhTJwT^ 
wifdom  and  will  of  the  Irgiflator.  TTiis  dodrine,  which 
before  was  flightly  touched,  defervrsa  mure  particular 
explication,  lliofe  rights,  then,  which  GikI  and  nature 
have  eftabliftied,  and  arc  therefore  called  natural 
fuch  as  are  life  and  liberty,  need  not  the  aid  of  human 
laws  to  be  more  effcdually  inviRcd  In  every  man  than 
tliey  arc;  neither  do  they  leceive  any  additional RreogtH 
4 ^ wrbea 
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Of  whtn  dcctvcil  by  the  mmictpil  Um  to  be  tnrioIaSU.  death  it)  Titiui,”  and  tb«  direftnty  part  bu  “ forbid-  Of  Um. 

contrary,  no  human  Icgidature  bai  power  to^  den  any  one  to  enter  on  anothcr'i  property  without 
o ’ “ abridge  or  dcilroy  them,  unleis  the  owner  fliiU  him-  the  leave  of  the  owner  if  Caius  after  this  will  pre»  ' ' X ' ^ 

felf  coranut  fomc  arl  that  amount*  t>  a forfeiture,  fjrne  to  take  poHcMon  of  the  land,  th-  remedial  part 
Neither  do  divine  or  nitural  Jufift  (fucb  at,  for  in*  of  the  law  will  then  iiHerpofe  itt  o^ce  t will  make 
llince,  the  woHhip  of  GoJ,  the  maintenance  of  chit*  Gaiui  reftore  the  pofTcfSon  to  Titiui,  and  alfo  pay  him 
drvn,  .ind  the  like)  lecelve  any  ilttmger  fanclion  from  da  na^ei  for  the  invulaun. 


(Kiitg  alfo  declared  to  be  duiici  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  cafe  i»  the  fanae  a*  to  crime*  and  mifilemeanoiir*, 
that  are  forbidden  by  the  fuperior  lawi,  and  therefore 
flyled  imU  it  fuch  as  nmnlcr,  theft,  and  perjury  ; 
which  contract  no  additional  turpitude  from  facing  de- 
clared unlawful  by  the  inferior  legidature.  For  that 
legidaturc  In  all  thefe  cafe*  acU  only,  a*  was  before 
obferted,  in  fubordination  to  the  CWcat  Lawgiver, 
tranfgribing  and  ptiblilhing  bis  precept*.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  declaratory  part  uf  tite  m-inicipal 
law  ha*  DO  force  or  operation  at  all,  with  regard  to 
a^ioo*  that  arc  naturally  and  intrinfically  right  or 
wrong. 

But  with  regard  to  things  in  themrelvc*  indifferent, 
the  cafe  i*  entirely  altered,  'rhefe  become  either  right 
er  wrong,  jufl  or  unjull,  dutte*  or  mirdemcaisor*,  ac- 
cording as  the  municipal  legillstor  fees  proper,  far 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  fociety,  and  more  effec* 
tUiUy  carrying  on  the  purpofe*  of  civil  life.  Thus 
our  own  comm>n  taw  hat  declared,  that  the  goods  of 
the  wife  do  indantly  upon  marriage  become  the  pro- 
perty and  right  of  the  hufhand  t and  our  llatute  law 
hat  declared  all  monnpoiic*  a public  offence  : yet  that 
fight,  and  thi*  offence,  have  no  foundation  in  nature  ) 
but  are  merely  created  by  the  law,  for  the  purpofei  of 
civil  fociety.  And  fometlmei,  where  the  thing  itfrlf 
ka«  It*  rife  from  the  law  of  nature,  the  particular  cir- 
cumftance*  and  mode  of  doing  it  become  gight  or  wrong, 
as  the  laws  of  the  land  (hall  direA.  Thu*,  for  inftance, 
io  civil  dutici  \ obedience  to  fuperior*  i*  the  do^rinc 
of  revealed  aa  well  as  natural  religion  : but  who  thofe 
^periori  fhall  be,  and  In  what  circumftance*,  or  to 
whit  degree*  they  fhall  be  obeyed,  is  the  province  of 
human  Uwt  to  determine.  And  fo,  as  to  injuries  or 
crime*,  it  mull  be  left  to  our  own  legi/lature  to  decide, 
in  what  cafes  the  feiaing  another’s  cattle  (hall  amount 
to  the  crime  of  rubbery  ; and  where  it  fhall  be  a Juf- 
tifabic  a^ion,  as  when  a laodlord  takes  iheoi  by  way 
^ of  diilrcTsfor  rent. 

Aif«&ory  Titus  much  for  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal 

fsrt.  law  t and  the  (OrtSory  ftand*  much  upon  the  fame 
fooling  { for  thii  virtually  include*  the  former,  the  de* 
chiraiion  being  ufually  coUe^cd  from  the  dtre^ion. 
The  Uw  that  fays,  **  Thou  (halt  not  Ileal,**  implies  a 
declaration  that  Healing  i*  a crime.  And  we  have  feen, 
that,  in  thing*  naturally  indifferent,  tire  very  effence 
of  right  and  wrong  depends  upon  tbe  dircAioa  of  the 
^ laws  to  do  or  to  omit  them. 

m— The  rrmuftat  part  of  a law  is  fo  neceffary  a confe* 
quence  of  the  former  two,  that  laws  muff  be  very 
vague  and  impcrfcifl  without  it.  For  in  vain  would 
rights  be  declared,  in  vain  dircfled  to  be  obferved,  if 
there  were  no  method  of  recovering  and  afferting  thofe 
rsght*  when  wTongfuUy  with-held  or  invaded.  Tbii 
is  what  we  mean  propeily,  when  we  fpenk  of  tlie  pro- 
teuton  of  the  law.  VVHien,  for  inlUnce,  the  declaratory 
part  of  tbe  law  ha*  (aid,  **  that  the  field  or  inheritance 
which  belonged  to  Titiui**  falhcr  Li  vefted  by  hii 


With  regard  to  the  fanfViin  of  la  vs,  or  the  evil 
that  may  attend  the  breach  uf  public  duties  \ it  i«  ob- 
ferved, that  hjnan  Icgiflitors  hav;  for  the  moH  put 
chofen  to  make  the  fan'^ion  of  their  laws  father 
vindicatory  than  remuieralory,  or  to  con'iH  rather  tn^ 
punilhmeru*  thai  in  ac\aal  particular  rewards  ; De- 
caufe.  in  the  firll  place,  the  quiet  enjoyment  an  1 
proteAion  of  all  our  civil  rights  and  liberties,  whieb- 
arc  the  fare  and  gCiieral  confequence  of  ohedtence 
to  the  mnaicipal  law,  arc  in  themiclves  the  bell  sol 
moll  valuable  of  all'  reward*  : bccaufe  alfo,  were  the 
exercife  of  every  virtue  to  be  inforced  by  the  pro* 
pol'd  uf  particular  rearards,  it  were  imiiofCblc  for  any 
Hate  to  fursilh  (lock  cnou gh  for  fo  profufe  a bounty  : 
and  f-trther,  becaufc  the  dread  of  evil  i«  a much  more 
forcible  principle  of  hu;nan  aclions  than  the  profpeA 
of  good.  For  which  rrafon*.  though  a prudent  b:- 
fta'.ring  of  rewards  «»  fometinie*  of  eaquiiiie  ufr,  yet 
we  Uni  that  thofe  civil  laws,  arhich  enforce  and  cujoi  i 
our  duty,  do  fcldom,  If  ever,  propofeany  p ivilegeor 
gift  to  fuch  a*  obey  the  Uw  | but  do  conffautly  come 
armed  with  a penalty  denounced  againil  trinfgTelTori» 
either  exprefiily  d-.*finingthe  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
puuilbment,  or  eife  leaving  it  to  the  difcnetiori  of  the 
judge*,  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with  tbe  care  of 
putting  the  law*  in  execution. 

Of  all  the  part*  of  a law  the  moft  cffedual  is  the  vin?i^ 
Jieat<?ry.  For  it  i*  but  loft  labour  to  fay,  •'  Do  this,  or  to^  pwt*- 
avoid  that,’*  uolef*  we  alfo  declare,  '*  Tlii*  (hall  be  the 
Gonfequence  of  your  non-compliance.**  We  muft  there- 
fore obferve,  that  the  main  Hrmgth  and  force  of  a law 
confilli  in  the  pen^iliy  annexed  to  it.  Herein  is  to  be 
found  the  principal  obligation  of  human  laws. 

].^iflators  and  their  Uwa  are  faid  to  comfiet  and 
Migt:  not  that,  by  any  natural  violence,  they  fo  con* 
ftraio  a man  as  to  render  It  imponible  for  him  to  aCV 
ocherwife  than  a*  they  dircA,  which  i*  the  ftriA  fenfe 
of  obligation  ; but  becaufe,  by  declaiing  and  cxbibi* 
ting  a penalty  againft  oiTenders,  they  bring  it  to  pafs 
that  no  man  can  eafily  choofe  to  tranfgref*  the  taw  | 
fince,  byrvafonof  the  impending  corre^ion,  compliance* 
is  in  a high  degree  preferable  to  di(bb«dience.  And, 

even  where  rewards  are  propofed  as  well  as  punifHmenta- 

threatened,  the  obliniioo  of  tbe  law  feems  ckk 
to  confift  to  the  pentny  ; for  rewards,  in  their  nature, 
can  only  perfuade  and  allure  ; nothing  is  compulfory 
but  punilhment. 

It  is  true,  it  hath  been  holden,  and  vew  juftly,  by 
the  principal  of  our  ethical  writers,  thit  human  law* 
are  binding  upon  men*  confciences.  But  if  that  were 
the  only  or  moft  forcible  obligation,  the  good  only 
would  regard  the  laws,  and  the  bad  would  M them  at 
defiance.  And,  true  as  this  principle  is,  it  muff  Aill 
be  underffood  with  fome  reffri&on.  It  bolds,  we  ap- 
prehend, as  to  rightti  and  that,  when  the  law  has  de- 
termined the  field  to  belong  to  Titius,  it  it  a matter  of 
conlcience  no  longer  to  with-hold  or  to  invade  it.  So 
alfo  in  regard  to  naturai  tluttcs,  and  fuch  off'eace*  as  aie 
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Of  maJa  in  ft:  Wre  «c  tre  K»uo<l  la  confciencei  bcciufc 
-fi)  jCcnrnL  we  are  bound  by  fupcrior  Uwt,  before  thofe  human 
lawi  were  in  being,  to  perform  ihc  one  and  abdaia 
from  the  other.  But  in  rcUtian  to  thofe  iawi  which 
enjoin  only  pontire  dotiet,  and  forbid  only  fuch  tfaiagi 
as  are  not  mala  ta  fty  but  mj/tf  ftrohihiia  merely*  with* 
out  any  intcrmialurc  of  moral  guilt,  annexing  a pe* 
'tulty  to  non-compliance  \ here  Jeema  to  be  confetence 
•tio  farther  concerned,  than  by  directing  a fubmilTion 
*to  the  penalty,  in  cafe  of  our  breach  of  thofe  lawn 
fur  utlterwife  the  mukttude  of  penal  law^  in  a Hate 
would  not  onlybe  looked  upon  asan  impolitic,  but  would 
■alfo  be  a very  wicked,  thing  \ if  every  fuch  law  were  a 
foarc  for  the  confeier^re  of  the  fubjed.  But  in  thefe 
cafe*  the  alternative  it  offered  to  every  man  ; *'  either 
_ •hdaio  from  this,  or  fubmit  to  fuch  a penalty  and 
tiia  confcience  will  be  dear,  whichever  Hde  of  the  al* 
ternative  he  thinks  proper  to  embrace.  Thiai*  by  the 
Hatiitci  for  preferviitg  the  game,  a penalty  is  denounced 
•gainft  every  unqualified  perfon  that  kills  a bare,  and 
wgainR  every  perfun  who  polftfles  a partridge  in  Au* 
^uH.  And  fo  too,  by  other  Aatutea,  pecuniary  pe* 
tialties  are  inflided  for  caercifing  trades  without  fer* 
▼tng  an  appremicelhlp  thereto*  for  ertding  cottages 
without  annexing  four  acrca  of  land  to  each*  for  not 
f>ur)’ing  the  dead  in  woollen,  for  not  performing  fta* 
tute-work  on  the  public  roads*  and  for  innumerable 
other  pofitive  mifdcmeanors.  Now  thefe  prohibitory 
lawa  do  not  make  the  tranf^reflion  a moral  offence,  or 
fin  : the  only  obligation  in  confdence  ii  to  fubmit  to 
the  penalty,  if  levied.  It  mull,  however,  be  nbferved, 
tliat  we  arc  here  fpeaking  of  laws  that  are  6ruply  and 
purely  penal,  where  lire  iliing  forbidden  or  enjoined  is 
'W'holly  a matter  of  indifference,  and  where  the  penalty 
inflided  is  an  adequate  compenfation  for  the  civil  ta* 
'Convenience  ftippofed  to  irife  from  the  offence.  But 
where  difobedienct  to  the  law  involves  in  it  alfo  any 
degree  of  public  mifcldef  or  private  injury*  there  it  falli 
within  our  former  diflindlioD*  and  is  alfo  an  offence 
aigainll  coafdcncc. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  definition  laid  down 
of  a municipal  law } and  have  Ihown  that  it  is  **  a 
rule-*  of  civil  condu^ — preferibed*— by  the  fupreme 
power  in  a Hate — commanding  what  it  right,  and  pro* 
fiibitiag  what  is  wrong:**  in  explication  of  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  interweave  a few  ufeful  prin* 
ciplet,  concerning  the  nature  of  civil  ravernment,  and 
the  obligation  of  human  laws.  Before  we  conclude 
this  part*  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a few  obferra* 
tions  concerning  the  interpretation  of  laws. 

When  any  doubt  arofe  upon  the  conffnidion  of  the 
Roman  laws,  the  ufage  was  to  Hate  the  cafe  to  the 
emperor  in  writing,  and  take  hit  opinion  upon  it. 
Tbit  wat  certainly  a bad  method  of  interpreUtion. 
To  interrogate  the  legiflature  to  decide  paiticular  dif* 
putet*  is  not  only  cndlefs,  but  affords  great  room  for 
partiality  and  oppreflinn.  The  anfirers  of  tl»e  empe- 
ror were  called  hii  referipts,  and  thefe  had  in  fucceeding 
cafes  the  force  of  perpetual  laws  ; though  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  diftinguiihed,  by  every  rational  civilian, 
from  thofe  general  conftilutions  whicli  had  only  the 
nature  of  things  for  thiir  guide.  The  emperor  Ma* 
crinus*  as  his  hiHorian  Cspitolinut  informs  us,  had 
once  refolved  to  abolilh  thefe  referipts,  and  rrtain  only 
the  general  edidlt : Lc  could  Aot  bear  thst  the  baHjr 
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and  crude  anfweri  of  fuch  ptincea  aa  Commodui  and  Of  l.aw« 
Caracalla  (hould  be  reverenced  as  laws.  But  JulUnlan  ingeaersL 
thought  otherwife,  and  he  has  preferved  them  all.  '*  " '* 
In  like  manntr  the  canon  laws,  or  decretal  epilllcs  of 
the  popes,  are  all  of  them  reicripts  ta  the  Hri^eft 
fenfe.  Contrary  to  all  true  forms  of  reafonmg,  they 
argue  from  partiailars  to  generals. 

i'he  fairdt  and  reoH  rational  method  to  interpret 
the  will  of  the  Icgiflator,  is  by  <"xploringhis  inteotiont 
at  the  time  when  the  law  was  made,  by  fignt  the  molt 
rat'iral  and  probable.  And  thffe  figni  are  either  the 
words,  the  contest,  the  fubjt^  njatler,  the  effeds  * 
and  confequence,  oi  the  fpirit  aid  rcafon  of  the  law* 
us  lake  a Ihort  view  of  them  all. 

I.  ti'orJi  arc  generally  to  be  underffood  in  their 
ofusl-and  moH  known  fignification l not  fo  much  re- 
garding iht  propriety  of  grammar,  as  th<ir  general 
and  popular  ufe-  Thus  the  law  mentioned  by  Puffen* 
dnrf,  which  fofbad  a layman  to  lay  hands  on  a prieff, 
was  adjudged  to  extend  to  him  who  had  hurt  a prteff 
with  a weapon.  Again  : 7'crmi  of  art,  or  technical 
terms,  mull  be  taken  according  to  the  acceptation  of 
the  learned  in  each  art,  trade,  and  fcience.  So  in  the 
a^  of  fetUement,  where  the  crown  of  Knglaod  is  li- 
mited to  the  princela  Sophia*  and  the  heirs  of  hrr 
body  being  Proteftams,  it  becomes  necelTary  to  call 
in  the  siriHance  of  lawyers,  to  afceriain  the  precife 
idea  of  the  words  **  heirs  of  her  body  {**  which  in  a 
legal  fenfe  comprife  only  certain  of  her  lineal  defeen* 
dsnts.  L*alUy,  where  words  are  clearly  repugnant  in 
fwp  laws,  the  latter  law  takes  place  of  the  elder  ; /eget 
p^erioret  priorvt  eonirariat  ssArejan/,  is  a maxim  of 
uiiivtrfal  law,  as  well  at  of  our  own  conHitutioos.  And 
accordingly  it  was  laid  down  by  a law  of  the  twelve 
tables  at  Rome,  fcptthu  fffremum  id  Jut 
raiumefo. 

2 If  words  happen  to  be  ftill  dubious,  we  may 
eltablifh  their  meaning  from  the  ewtext ; with  which 
it  may  be  of  fingular  ufe  to  compare  a word  or  a fen* 
teocc,  whenever  they  are  ambiguous,  equivocal,  or  in- 
tricate* Thus  ilic  procme,  or  preamble,  is  often  called 
in  to  help  the  conHrudlion  of  an  ad  of  paiiiament. 

Of  the  fame  nature  and  ufe  is  the  comparifon  of  a Uw 
with  oilier  laws  that  are  made  by  the  fame  Icgillstor, 
that  have  fucnc  alHnity  with  the  fobjedl,  or  that  ex* 
prcfsly  relate  to  the  fame  point.  Thus,  when  the  Uw 
of  England  declares  murder  to  be  felony  without  be- 
nefit o4  clergy,  we  muff  reforl  to  the  fame  Uw  of  Eog- 
Uod  to  Icnm  what  the  benefit  of  dergy  is  : and,  whea 
the  common  Uw  cenfures  fimoniacal  contrsds,  it  affords 
great  light  to  the  fufajed  to  confidcr  what  the  canoa 
Uw  haa  adjudged  to  ie  fimony. 

3.  As  to  ihc  fdfeS-maUtrp  words  are  always  to  be 
uodcrtlood  as  having  a regard  thereto  i for  that  is  al- 
ways fuppofed  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  lepflator,  and 
all  his  cxpreflioQS  direded  to  that  end.  I1tus,  when 
a Uw  of  Edward  111.  forbids  all  ecclcfiaftical  per- 
fons  to  purchafe  provifions  at  Rome,  it  might  feem  to 
prohibit  the  buying  of  grain  and  other  vidual ; but 
when  «e  ccmfider  that  the  ftatute  was  made  to  reprrfs 
the  ufurpations  of  the  papal  fee,  and  that  the  nomina* 
tiooa  to  benefices  by  the  Pope  were  called  pnvifio$u^ 
we  fhall  fee  that  the  icltrauu  is  intended  Co  be  Uid 
upon  fuch  provifions  only. 

4.  As  to  the  effeds  and  amfiqu$flct^  the  ruk  ia^ 
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■Of  Laws  That  mhere  words  bear  cither  none,  or  a rery  abfurd 
ia  ttcficraL  figoJjjcition,  if  literal])*  underftoo<l»  we  muft  a little 
dcTiate  from  the  rcccired  fenfc  of  them.  Therefore 
the  Bologriian  law,  mentioned  by  Buffendorf,  which 
enaAcd  “ that  whoever  drew  blood  in  the  (lreet»  Oiould 
be  punifhed  with  the  utmod  fcverily,'*  was  held  after 
long  debate  not  to  extend  to  the  furgeon  who  optned 
the  rein  of  a prrfon  dtat  fell  down  to  the  llreet  with  a 
6c. 

5.  But,  laflly,  the  moft  univerfal  and  rffe^ual  way 
of  difeurering  the  true  meaning  of  a law,  when  the 
words  are  dubious,  is  by  coohdering  the  r/a/on  and 
Jj^rU  of  it,  or  the  canfe  which  moved  the  legidator  to 
coaA  it.  Fur  rrhen  this  rcafon  ceafes,  the  law  itfclf 
ought  likewife  to  ccafe  with  it.  An  inflance  of  this  ti 
given  in  a cafe  put  by  Cicero,  or  whoever  was  the  au* 
thor  of  the  rhetorical  treaiife  inferibed  to  Herenntus. 
There  was  a law.  That  thofe  who  Id  a florm  forfook 
the  fhip  fhould  forfeit  all  property  therein,  and  the  fhip 
and  lading  fliould  belong  entirely  to  thofe  who  daid  in 
k.  In  a dangerous  tcmpell,  all  the  mariners  forfook  the 
(hip,  except  only  one  lick  paiTcngcr,  who  by  rcafon  of 
his  difeafe  was  unable  to  get  out  and  el^pe.  By 
chance  the  (hip  came  fafe  to  port.  The  Tick  mao  kept 
pofTcflion,  and  claimed  the  bcoc6t  of  the  law.  Now 
here  all  the  learned  agree,  that  the  Tick  man  is  not 
witlu'n  the  reafon  of  the  law ; for  the  reafoo  of  making 
k was,  to  give  encouragement  to  fucb  as  Ihould  ven- 
ture their  lives  to  fave  the  vclTel : but  this  is  a merit 
which  he  could  never  pretend  to,  who  neither  ftald  in 
the  fliip  upon  that  account,  nor  contributed  any  thing 
to  its  prefenration. 

From  this  method  of  interpreting  laws  by  the  rea> 
fon  of  them,  arifes  what  we  call  •*  which  ia  thus 
defined  bv  Grottus,  *'  the  corre^ion  of  that,  wherein 
the  law  (by  reafon  of  its  univeTfality)  11  deficient.*^ 
For  6tKC  in  laws  all  cafes  ciannot  be  forefeen  or  expirf* 
iird,  it  is  neceffary,  that,  when  the  general  decreet  of 
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the  law  come  to  be  applied  to  particular  cafes,  there  Of  Lmts 
fhould  be  fomewhere  a power  veiled  of  defining  thofe 
circomflancest  which  (bad  they  been  forefeen  J thelegif.  ^ 

lator  hirofelf  would  have  exprefTed.  And  ihefe  arc 
the  cafes  which,  according  to  Grotius,  **  4rx  eea  ntaJg 
deJtaiitfeJ  arintrio  heni  viri  permitth.” 

Equity  thus  depending,  eflentially,  upon  the  parti- 
cular circumtlances  of  each  individual  cafe,  there  can 
be  no  cflablinted  rules  aod  fixed  precepts  of  equity  laid 
down,  without  deftroying  its  very  efTrnce,  and  reducing 
it  to  a pofitive  law.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  li- 
berty of  confideriog  all  cafesin  an  equitable  light  muft 
not  ^indulged  too  far;  left  thereby  wedefiroy  all  law, 
and  leave  the  decifion  of  every  quellioo  entirely  in  the 
breaftof  the  judge.  And  law,  without  equity,  though 
hard  and  difagreeable,  is  much  more  defirable  for  the 
public  good,  than  equity  without  law  ; which  would 
make  every  judge  a legiilator,  and  introduce  rood  in- 
finite confufion:  as  there  would  then  be  almoftaa  many 
different  rules  of  aAion  laid  down  in  our  courts,  as  there 
are  ^ificreoccs  of  capacity  andfentimeot  in  the  human 
mind. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  nature  of  laws  in  gene- 
ral,  we  lhall  proceed  to  give  a view  of  the  particulartwoLUovr. 
law  of  our  own  country  ; 1.  Of  England;  2.  Of  Scot-’^P*^ 
land.  The  EngUfh  law,  however,  being  too  extenfive 
to  admit  of  detail  in  a bo^,  we  can  only  here  give  fuch  i 
(ketch  of  it  as  may  be  fufocieot  to  (how  the  connefUon 
of  its  pans  ; but  the  principal  of  thefe  parts  tbemfelves 
are  explained  at  large,  u^cr  their  proper  names,  in 
the  genera]  alphabet.— A contrary  method  is  followed 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  This  being  left 
extenfive,  is  given  in  a body,  with  all  its  parts  not  only 
in  regular  connexion,  but  iufBciently  explained  ; the(e 
pans,  again,  not  being  explained  in  the  order  of  tlie 
alphabet,*  but  marked  with  numerical  references  to  their 
expUnatioDS  in  the  fyftcm. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

T'HE  municipal  law  of  England,  or  the  rule  of  ci- 
vil  condud  preferibed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
kingdom,  may  with  fufficient  propriety  be  divided  into 
two  kinds:  the  Arx  nom  fenptot  the  unwritten  or  com- 
mon law  j aod  the  Ux  jeripta^  the  written  or  ftatute 
law. 

llic  Ux  non /cripix,  or  nnwritten  law,  includes  not 
only  general  cuHoms,  ar  the  common  law  properly  fo 
called  ; but  alfo  the  partir  ular  cuftoros  of  certain  pans 
of  the  kingdom,  aod  likewife  thefe  particular  laws 
that  are  by  cullom  obfervtd  only  in  certain  courts  and 
jurifdidions. 

In  calling  thefe  parts  of  the  law  Ugts  non  feripu, 
we  would  not  be  undcrflood  as  if  all  thofe  laws  were  at 
prefrnt  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former 
ages  to  the  prrfent  folcly  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  ifMhc  profound  ignorance  of  lettert 
which  formerly  overfyrrad  the  whole  weftem  world, 
alllaws  were  entirely  traditional ; for  this  plain  reafon, 
that  the  nations  among  which  they  prevailed  had  but 
liule  idea  of  wriiiog.  Tbua  the  BritiibaxwcU  ai  the 


GaQic  druids  committed  all  their  laws  at  well  as  learn- 
ing to  memory  | and  it  is  faid  of  the  primitive  Saxons 
here,  as  well  as  their  brethren  on  the  continent,  that 
Ufu  /oin  memoria  et  u/m  rttiuthamt.  But,  with  us  at 
prefent,  the  monuments  aod  evidences  of  our  legal  cu- 
floms  are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  feveril  cuurta 
of  juftice,  in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  decifions,. 
and  in  the  treatifes  of  learned  fages  of  the  profcffiun, 
referved  tod  handed  down  to  us  from  the  times  of 
igheft  antiquity.  However,  we  therefore  ftyle  thefe 
parta  of  our  law  Uga  non  fer^x,  breaufe  their  original 
iofUtution  and  authority  arc  not  fet  down  in  writing, 
as  a^  of  parliament  are ; but  they  receive  their 
binding  power,  and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long  and 
immemorial  ufage,  and  by  their  univerfal  reception 
throughout  the  kingdom  2 in  like  manner  as  Aulua 
Gellius  defines  the  jut  non  feriptum  to  be  that  which 
is  tarko  tt  iUittrxto  hominxm  com^tnjm  rt  awri^  ex* 
prtfum. 

Our  aocknt  lawyers,  and  particularly  Fortefeue^ 
iafifl  with  abundance  of  warmth,  that  thefe  cull  >roa 
arc  as  old  as  the  primitive  Britous,  and  continued  down, 
through  the  fcvcral  mutatioos  of  goveromeat  and  in* 
j habitant*. 
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Lav  of  habitantiy  to  the  prefent  time*  UBchingedaad  unadul>  Hovedeo  and  the  author  of  aa  old  minufcript  chronicle  of 
loglind.  (crated.  ThJi  may  be  the  cafe  as  fomc.  But  io  aiTure  us  hkcwifc*  that  this  work  was  projected  and  bfi^faod. 

^ ’ general*  as  Mr  Scldrn  in  hit  notes  obfervci*  this  aflcr-  begun  by  hii  grandfather  king  EJ^sr.  And  indeed  a — 

tioQ  mull  beunderftoodvrith  many  grains  of  allowance ; general  digcll  of  the  fame  nature  has  been  cundantly 

and  ought  only  to  lignify,  as  the  truth  feems  to  be*  found  expedient,  and  therefore  put  in  practice  by  other 

that  there  ueter  was  any  formal  exchange  of  one  fy*  great  rations*  which  were  formed  from  an  a0emblage 

Aem  of  laws  for  another:  though  doubtlefs,  by  the  of  little  provinces,  governed  by  peculiar  cuUoms.  As 

intermixture  of  adventitious  nations^  the  Romans,  the  in  Portugal,  under  king  Edward,  about  the  beginning  of 

Fids,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  they  the  15th  century.  In  Spain,  under  Alonzo  X.  who 

muit  have  tafenfibly  introduced  and  incorporated  many  about  the  year  1250  executed  the  plan  of  his  father 
of  their  own  cuftomi  with  thofe  that  were  before  eda-  St  Ferdinand,  and  coUc^ed  all  the  provincial  cutiems 
biilhed  ; thereby,  io  all  probability,  improving  the  into  one  uniform  law,  in  the  celebrated  code  entitled 
texture  and  wifdom  of  the  whole,  by  the  accumu-  hi  partuUt.  And  in  Sweden,  about  the  fame  era,  a 
lated  wifdom  of  divers  particular  countries.  Our  laws,  univerfal  body  of  common  law  was  complkd  out  of 
faith  lord  Bacon,  are  mixed  as  our  language  ; and  as  the  partinilar  cuftoms  tUabliflicd  by  the  laghman  of 
our  language  is  fo  much  the  richer,  the  laws  are  the  every  province,  and  entnlcd  the  hnd't  lagh,  being 
more  cemfdete.  * anal  rgoui  to  the  common  la«r  of  England. 

And  indeed  our  antiquariaoi  and  firft  hiftorians  do  Both  thefc  undertakings,  of  king  Edgar  and  Edward 
all  poGtively  aiTure  us,  that  our  body  of  laws  is  of  this  the  ConfclTor,  frem  to  have  been  no  more  than  a new 
compounded  nature.  For  they  tell  ui,  that  in  the  edition,  or  frefh  promulgation,  of  Alfred^s  code  or 
time  of  Alfred  the  local  cufloms  of  the  feveral  provtn*  dome-book,  with  fuch  additions  and  improvements  as 
ces  of  the  kingdom  were  grown  fo  various,  (hat  he  the  experience  of  a century  and  an  half  had  fuggellcd. 
found  it  expedient  to  compile  his  dome  book,  or  Rher  For  Alfred  is  generally  Qyled  by  the  fame  bitloriana 
juScialut  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  L-^um  jln^lkanarum  c>jtUAthr,  as  Edward  the  con- 
This  book  is  faid  to  have  been  extant  fo  late  as  the  fefTor  is  the  r^ituior.  Tbefe,  however,  are  the  laws 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  but  is  now  unfortunately  lod.  It  which  our  hiflories  fo  often  mention  under  the  name 
contained,  we  may  probably  fuppofe,  the  principal  of  the  ia<u/t  of  Edward  tht  Conftjfr  ; which  our  ancef- 
maxims  of  the  common  law,  the  penalties  for  mifde-  tors  Uruggled  fo  hardly  to  maintain,  under  the  firft 
meanors,  and  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  Thus  ptinces  of  the  Norman  line;  and  which  fubfequent 
much  may  at  lead  be  coHeded  from  that  injundion  to  princes  fo  frequently  promifed  to  keep  and  to  retlore, 
obferre  it,  which  wc  find  in  the  lawsof  king  Edward  the  as  the  moft  popular  ad  they  could  do,  when  prefled 
elder,  the  Ton  of  Alfred.  qm  reipuhiica  prafunt  by  foreign  emergencies  or  domeflic  difeontems.  Thefe 

ftutm  at^we  rtiam  ma»do%  ut  omt^us  equot  ft prshcatU  Ju-  are  the  laws,  that  fo  vigoroufly  wilhfiood  the  repeated 
dua^  perindt  oc  n ptdU'iaRRbro  feriptum  hahttur  : necqid'  attacks  of  the  civil  law  { which  cdablifhed  in  the  I ath 
qtiamformidtnt  qiunjtu  ctmtnmt  autiadtrUbsrtquf  dkant.  century  a new  Roman  empire  over  tlie  moil  of  the 
But  the  trrupiion  and  cftabltfhment  of  the  Danes  io  Rates  on  the  continent : ilates  that  have  loft,  and 
England,  which  followed  foon  after,  introduced  new  perhaps  upon  that  account,  their  political  liberties; 
cuftoms,  and  caufed  this  code  of  Alfred  in  many  pro-  while  the  free  cnnftitution  of  England,  perhaps  upon 
viocea  to  fall  into  difufe,  or  at  ieaft  to  be  mixed  and  the  fame  account,  has  been  rather  improved  than  de- 
debafed  with  other  laws  of  a coarfer  alloy.  So  that,  bafed.  Thefe,  in  (hurt,  are  the  laws  which  gave  rife 
about  the  beginning  of  the  t illi  century  there  were  and  origin  to  that  colleUion  of  maxims  and  culloms 
three  pnneipu  fyftems  of  laws  prevailing  in  different  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  common  law, 
diftri6U.  I.  The  Mcrctn-Lagct  or  Mercian  laws,  A name  either  given  to  it,  in  cuntradiilinCiion  toother  _ 
which  were  cbferved  in  many  of  the  inland  counties,  laws,  as  the  ftatute  law,  the  civil  law,  the  law  merchant, 
and  tbofr  bordering  on  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  and  the  like  | or,  more  probably,  as  a law  common 
retreat  of  the  ancient  Britons  ; and  therefore  very  pro-  to  all  the  realm,  the  jut  commune  or  fTlcrigbf,  meotioned 
bably  intermixed  with  the  Briitlh  or  Druidical  cu-  by  king  Edward  the  Elder,  after  die  abolition  of  the 
ftoms.  t.  The or  laws  of  the  Weft  feveral  provincial  cuftoms  and  particular  laws  before 
Saxons,  which  obtained  in  the  cnonties  to  the  fouth  mentioned. 

and  weft  of  the  ifland,  from  Kent  toDevonfhire.  Thefe  Bui  though  this  ts  the  moft  likely  foundation  of 
were  probably  much  the  fame  with  the  laws  of  Alfred  this  coUedlion  of  maxims  and  cuftoms;  yet  the  maxims 
above-mentioned,  being  the  municipal  law  of  the  far  and  cuftoms,  focoUc^cd,  are  of  higher  antiquity  than 
moft  confiderable  part  of  bis  dominions,  and  particular*  memory  or  hillory  can  reach:  nothing  being  more 
ly  including  Bcikihire,  the  feat  of  bis  peculiar  rc5-  difficult  than  to  afeertaio  the  precife  beginning  and  . 
dence.  3.  The  Datu  or  Danilh  law,  the  very  firft  fpring  of  aa  ancient  and  long  eftablimed  cuftom. 

name  of  which  fpeaks  Its  origioal  and  compofitioo.  \Vhencc  it  is,  that  in  our  law  the  goodoefs  of  a cuftom 
This  was  prlndpally  maintained  in  the  reft  of  tlie  mid*>  depends  upon  its  having  been  uCied  time  out  of  mind  s 
Und  counties,  and  alfo  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  the  part  or,  in  the  folemnity  of  our  legal  phrafe,  .time  whereof 
moft  expofed  to  the  vifiti  of  that  piratical  people.  Aa  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  Tlus 
for  the  very  oorthem  provinces,  they  were  at  that  time  it  is  that  gives  it  its  weight  and  authority  ; and  of  this 
under  a diftinA  government.  nature  are  the  maxims  and  cuftoms  whicli  compofe  the 

Out  of  thefe  three  laws,  Roger  Hoveden  and  Ra-  common  law,  ot  lennon  feripta^  of  this  kingdom, 
nnlphua  Ceftrenfis  informs  ut,  king  Edward  the  con*  This  unwritten,  or  common  law,  is  properly  di<* 
fit  flbr  extraded  one  uniform  law,  or  digeft  of  laws,  to  ftinguHhable  into  three  kinds:  1.  General  cuftomsf^ 
he  obicTved  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  \ though  which  arc  the  uoiverfal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdom,  . 

and 
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and  form  cnrAmAn  law  in  itt  flrider  and  more 
ufiial  n^ification.  2.  Particular  cuftomi ; which  for 
tlic  moil  part  aftc^  only  the  inhabitants  of  particular 
diflii^ta.  3.  Certain  particular  laws  ; wluchby  cudom 
arc  adopted  and  ufed  by  fome  particular  comti,  of  pretty 
general  and  cxtenlirc  juridi^^ion. 

I.  As  to  general  cudonvs,  or  the  common. law  pro* 
prrly  To  called  ; this  is  that  law,  by  which  proceeding* 
and  dctcimlnations  inthe)tmg*s  ordinary  courts  of  ju* 
Aice  are.  guided  and  dire^ed.  This,  fur  the  moft 

fian,  fettle*  the  courfc  in  which  lands  defeend  by  in* 
leritance  ; the  manner  and  form  of  acquiring  and 
transferring  properly  { the  fulemnities  and  obligation 
of  cuntn^s  t the  rules  of  expounding  wills,  deeds,  and 
n^s  of  parliament ; the  rcfpe6tive  remedies  of  civil 
injuries  ; the  feveral  fpecics  tif  temporal  offences,  with 
the  manner  and  degree  of  poniihmcQt,  and  an  in* 
finite  number  of  minuter  particulars,  which  ddfufe 
themfclvei  at  cxtcnfively  «•  the  ordinary  dillnbutioa 
of  common  jullice  requires.  Thus,  for  example,  that 
there  (hall  be  four  foperior  courts  of  record,  the  chan* 
eery,  the  kicg*s  bench,  the  common  pleas,  and  the 
cscheqner  ;*-Uuit  the  elded  fun  akme  is  heir  to  his 
auceftur|>»that  property  maybe  acquired  and  tranf* 
fet  red  by  writing  {—that  a deed  is  of  no  Ttlidlty  unlefs 
fcalcd  and  delivered  t — that  wills  (hall  be  conftrued 
tiiore  fsruiirahly,  and  deeds  more  ftri^ly  that  mO' 
ney  lent  upon  bond  i*  recoverable  by  adtioa  of  debt ; 
*~tl\^t  breaking  the  public  peace  is  an  offence,  and 
jttmilhable  by  fine  and  imprrfonment all  thefe  arc 
do^lrincs  tliat  are  not  fet  down  in  any  writtea  flatute 
or  ordinance  ; but  depend  merely  upon  immemorial 
lifage,  tlist  is,  upon  common  law,  for  their  fupport. 

Some  have  divided  the  common  law  into  two  prin* 
(ipnl  grounds  or  foundations  r t.  ElUblifhed  cuftoms  ( 
fiu'h  as  that,  where  there  are  theee  brothers,  the  eldeft 
brother  fhall  be  heir  to  the  fecond,  in  exclufion  of  the 
voungeft  : and,  i.  Effablifiicd  rules  and  maxims;  as, 
**  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  that  no  mao  (hall 
■'  be  bound  to  accufe  himfelf,’’  and  the  like.  But 
othefe  feem  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing.  For  the 
authority  of  thefe  maxims  reds  entirely  upon  general 
reception  and  ufage ; and  the  only  method  of  proving 
that  this  or  that  maxim  is  a rule  of  the  common  law, 
is  by  (howing  that  at  hath  beeu  always  .the  cuftom  to 
obferve  it. 

But  here  a very  natural,  and  very  material,  oueftion 
arifes : How  are  thefe  euffomi  or  maxims  to  be  known, 
and  by  whum  U their  validity  to  be  determined  ? The 
anfwer  is.  By  the  judges  to  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice* 
They  are  the  depofiaorr  of  the  laws  ; the  living  oracles 
who  mud  decide  in  all  cafes  of  doubt,  aad  who  are 
bound  by  an  oath  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  Their  knowledge  of  that  law  is  derived  from 
experience  and  ftudy;  from  the  simerum  /unr* 

hratknftf  which  Fortefeue  mentiont;  and  from  being 
long  perfnnnlly  accuffomed  to  thejudkn'al  decilions  of 
their  predtcelTorS.  And  indeed  thefe  judicial  decifions 
are  the  principal  and  moft  authoritative  evidence,  that 
can  be  given,  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a cuffom  as  (hall 
form  a part  of  the  common  law.  The  judgmeat  itfclf. 
And  all  the  proceedings  previous  thereto,  arc  carefully 
regillered  and  preferved  under  Uic  name  of  rrrorv//,  iu 
public  repofitorirs  fet  apart  for  that  particular  pmpofe; 
and  to  them  frequent  recourfe  is  had,  when  any  criti* 
4al  queflioa  uifes,  in  the  deteimiaatie&  of  which  for- 
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mer  precedents  may  give  light  or  afiifiaoce*  And  k.*w  a 
therefore,  even  fo  early  ai  the  cooqueft,  we  find  the 
prdierUorum  mtmeria  errutorum  reckoned  up  as  one  of  * 
the  chief  qualifications  of  tn.)fe  who  were  held  to 
be  legihui  patrU  optime  itiJliiuH,  For  it  is  an  cffablirhed 
rule,  To  alnde  by  funner  precedents,  avhrre  the  fanve 
::points  come  again  in  litigation : at  well  to  keep  the 
fcale  of  juffice  even  and  ffeady,  and  not  liable  to  wavrr 
with  (vcTy  new  judge's  opinion  ; as  alfo  becaufe  the 
law  in  that  cafe  being  folemnly  declared  and  determi* 

Ded,  what  before  was  uncertaiii,  ibd  perhapi  indifferent, 
is  now  become  a permaneat  rule,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
bread  of  any  fubfe^uent  judge  to  alter  or  s'ary  from 
-according  to  his  private  fentimenu:  he  being  fwura 
to  determine,  not  according  to  his  own  private  judge* 
ment,  but  according  to  the  known  laws  and  cu(foma  of 
the  Uttd  ; not  delegated  to  pronounce  a new  law,  but  to 
maintain  and  expound  the  old  one.  Vet  this  rule  ad- 
mits of  exception,  where  the  former  determination  is 
mod  evidently  contrary  to  rcafon  ; much  more  if  it  be 
contrary  to  the  divine  law.  But,  even  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  fubfequent  judges  do  not  pretend  tu  make  a nevf 
law,  but  to  vindicate  the  old  one  ftom  mifreprefenu* 
tion.  For  if  it  be  found  that  the  former  dccifion  is 
maoifiedly  abfurd  or  unjud,  it  is  declared,  not  that 
fuch  a fentence  was  bad  law,  but  that  it  was  not  Law  ( 
that  is,  that  it  is  not  the  edabli(hed  cwdom  of  the 
realm,  aa  has  been  erroneouily  determined.  And  hence 
it  is  that  cwr  lawyers  are  with  judice  fo  copioua  in  their 
encomiums  on  tlie  reafoo  of  the  c*jmmoa  law  ; that 
they  tell  us,  that  the  Uw  is  the  perfe^ioo  of  reafoo, 
that  it  always  inteuds  to  conform  thereto,  and  that 
what  is  not  reafoo  is  not  law.  Not  that  the  particular 
rrafon  of  every  rule  in  the  Uw  can  at  this  diltance  of 
time  be  always  precifely  afGgned  ; but  it  is  fuAcient 
that  there  be  nothing  in  the  rule  flatly  contradi^ry  to 
jrcafon,  and  them  the  law  will  prefume  it  to  be  wcU 
founded.  And  it  hath  been  an  ancient  obfcr«alion  in 
the  laws  of  England,  that  wbeoever  a danding  rule  of 
law,  of  wliich  the  rcafon  perhaps  could  not  be  remem* 
bered  or  difeeroed,  hath  been  wantonly  broke  in  upon 
by  datutes  or  new  refoluttoni,  the  wifdom  of  the  rule 
hath  in  the  end  a^>eared  from  tbc  inconveniences  that 
have  followed  the  innovation. 

The  do^lrine  of  the  law  then  ii  this  : That  prece- 
dents and  lules  mud  be  followed,  ualcfs  flatly  abfurd 
or  unjud : for  though  their  rcafon  be  not  obvious  at 
firft  view,  yet  we  owe  fuch  a defereuce  to  former  times 
as  not  to  fuppofe  they  aded  wholly  without  confidera* 
tion.  ’To  ihudrate  ibis  do^rine  by  examples.  It  has 
been  dctermiiictl,  time  out  of  mind,  that  a brother  of 
the  half  blood  (hall  never  fucceed  as  heir  to  the  cdaie 
of  his  half  brother,  but  it  (hall  rather  efeheat  tu  the 
king,  or  other  fuprrior  lord.  Now  this  is  a pofitive 
Law,  fixed  and  cflablifhed  hy  cudom  ; which  cudom  is 
evidenced  by  judicial  decifiuns;  and  therefore  can  never 
be  departed  from  by  any  modern  judge  without  a 
breach  of  his  oath  sikI  the  law.  For  herein  there  ia 
nothing  repugnant  to  natural  judice  ; though  tlic  arti- 
ficial reafoo  of  it,  dr^n  from  tiic  feodai  law,  may  not 
be  quite  obvious  to  every  body.  And  therefore,  oa 
account  of  a fuppofed  l»ard(hip  upon  the  half  brother, 
a modern  judge  might  wlfh  it  had  been  otherwise 
feitkd  i yet  u is  not  ia  his  power  to  alter  it.  But  if 
any  court  were  now  to  determine,  that  an  elder  bro* 
ther  of  die  half  blood  might  enter  upon  aod  feUe  any 
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Ltvof  bndi  that  wtre  purcHafcd  by  tus  younger  brntlier,  no 
laK'nd.  Tubrcqucnt  judge*  would  fcruple  to  declare  that  fuch 
* ■ --  prior  determination  wan  unju  t,  wai  unrcaf'onable,  and 
therefore  wai  not  law.  So  that  the  law,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  judge*  are  not  alwaya  convertible  termr*  or  one 
and  the  fame  thing } Once  ft  fometimes  may  happen 
that  the  judge  may  midakc  the  l\w.  l]|>on  the  whol*** 
however,  we  may  take  it  aa  a geueraf  role,  *•  That  the 
deci6ons  of  count  uf  jmlice  are  the  cvhieuce  of  what 
ia  common  law;'*  tu  the  fame  manner  aa  In  the  civil 
law*  what  the  eoipctor  had  once  dclermiocd  waa  to 
frrve  for  a ^uide  for  the  future. 

'Phe  drciiions  therefore  of  couita  are  held  in  the 
bigheft  regard*  aud  are  not  only  prtferved  a*  authentic 
records  in  the  treafuries  of  the  fcvcral  count*  but  are 
handed  out  to  public  view  in  the  numerous  volumes  of 
reportt  which  furtiifli  the  lawyer's  library.  Thefe  rc* 
ports  are  hiAorics  of  the  fcver:il  cafes*  with  a thort 
Ajmmary  of  the  proceedings*  which  are  prcfervcd  at 
large  in  the  record  ; the  argumeota  on  both  Hdev*  and 
the  reafons  the  court  gave  for  its  judgment ; taken 
down'in  ihort  notea  by  perfona  prefent  at  the  deteimi- 
iMcion.  And  theik  ferve  aa  indeies  to*  aud  alfo  to 
explain*  the  reeorda;  which  always*  in  mttten  of 
cuofeqoencc  and  nicety,  the  judgea  diredk  to  be 
fearched.  The  reports  are  extarit  in  a regubr  feries 
from  the  reign  of  king  Edward  II.  iudufive  ; and 
from  hil  time  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  were  taken  by 
the  prothonotarics,  or  chief  feribes  of  the  court,  at  the 
axpence  of  the  crown,  and  publilhcd  annually,  whence 
th^y  are  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  jfir- 
kooh.  And  it  is  much  tube  wilhe<l  that  this  bcncfscial 
cudom  had,  under  proper  regulations*  been  continued 
to  this  day;  for  though  king  James  I.  at  the  ioilance 
»f  lord  Bacon,  appoiuted  two  reporters*  with  a hand- 
fhme  ftipend,  for  this  purpofe ; yet  that  wife  infllta* 
rion  was  foof>  ncglcd.cu*  aj>d  from  tlw  rcigo  ^.o^ 
Henry  VIII.  lo  the  prefent  time  this  talk  has  been  ex* 
ccuted  by  many  private  and  cotempowy  hands;  who 
fometimes  throu^  hade  and  inaccuracy*  fometimes 
through  midake  and  want  of  (kill*  have  publilhcd  very 
tfrttde  and  Iraperfe^  (perhips  contcadidory)  accounts 
•f  one  and  the  Came  determinattoo.  Some  of  the  moA 
valuable  of  the  ancient  reports  are  thofe  publilhcd  by 
lord  chief  jutlice  Coke  ; a man  of  inhoite  learning  in 
hisprofeflion*  though  not  a little  infc£ied  with  thepe* 
dantry  and  quaintnefs  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  which 
appear  (h-ongly  in  all  his  works.  However*  his  wri* 
tings  are  fo  highly  edeemed*  that  they  are  generally 
cited  vrickinit  the  author's  name  (a). 

Befidet  thefe  teporters,  there  are  alfo  other  authors, 
to  whom  great  veneration  and  refpeA  are  paid  by  the 
dodents  of  the  common  law.  Such  are  Glanril  and 
JBradoa,  Britton  aod  Fleta,  Littletoo  and  Fitaberbect, 


With  feme  others  of  andent  date,  whofe  treatifes  art 
cited  aa  authority  ; and  are  evidence  that  cafes  have 
formerly  happened  in  which  fuch  and  fuch  points  were 
determined,  which  arc  now  become  fciilcd  and  firil 
principles.  One  of  the  Ull  of  iheCe  methodical  writers 
in  |)oint  of  time,  whofe  works  arc  of  any  intrinfic  an* 
ihorily  in  the  cuuit*  of  julticc,  and  do  not  entirely 
depend  on  the  drcngtli  ot  their  quotations  from  older 
authors,  is  the  fame  ir  anied  judge  wt  have  jull  men- 
tioned, Sir  Edward  Coke  ; who  hath  wruieii  four  vo. 
lutncs  of  Inftilutes,  as  lie  is  plcafed  to  call  them,  ilio* 
they  have  little  uf  the  inKiiutional  method  to  warraac 
fuch  a title.  'I'he  tirll  volume  is  a very  extenlive 
comment  upon  a litik  excellent  treaufe  of  tenures, 
comp  led  by  judge  Uilleton  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  This  comment  is  a rich  mine  of  valuable 
common  law  learning,  colhdled  aod  heaped  together 
from  tlic  ancient  report*  and  year  books,  but  greatly 
defective  in  mclh'jd  (a).  The  fccond  »*olumc  is  a 
comnKnt  upon  many  old  a^  of  parliament,  without 
any  fyllematical  order ; the  third  a more  methodicih 
treaiirc  of  tlic  plca.a  of  the  crown  ; and  the  fburih  an 
account  of  the  fcvcral  fpecics  of  courts  (c). 

And  thus  much  for  the  fird  ground  and  chief  comer- 
ftone  of  the  laws  of  Engbnd  ; which  is  general  imrae- 
m/irial  cuftom,  or  common  law,  from  time  to  time 
deejared  in  the  decihons  of  the  courts  of  juitice;  which' 
dccKions  are  prcfervcd  among  the  public  ncordt,  ex- 
pbined  in  the  reports,  and  digelVcd  for  general  ufe  in 
the  authoritative  writiugs  of  the  venerable  fagci  of  the 
bw. 

Tlic  Roman  bw*  aspraOifed  in  the  times  of  its  H- 
berty,  paid  alfo  s great  regard  to  cultom  ; but  not  fa 
ntuch  as  our  bw:  it  only  then  adopting  it  when  the 
written  law  was  deficient.  Though  the  reafons  al- 
leged in  the  digeft  will  fully  jiittify  our  pradiccin- 
making  it  of  equal  autboiity  with*  when  it  is  not  con- 
tradided  by*  the  written  bw.  *•  For  fince  (fays  Ju- 
lianus)  ibc  written  Uw  binds  us  for  no  other  reafoii  but 
becaufe  it  is  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
therefore  thofe  laws  which  toe  people  have  approved 
without  writing  ought  allb  to  bind  every  body.  For 
where  ia  the  difference,  whether  the  people  dedare 
their  alTent  to  a law  by  fuffrage,  or  by  a uniform  courfc 
of  sding  accordingly  ?’*  ITius  did  they  rcafon  while 
Rome  had  fume  remains  of  her  freedom  ; but,  when 
the  imperfal  tyranny  came  lo  be  fully  eftablilhed,  the 
civil  bwa  fpeak  a very  different  bnguage. 
tipi  fiaemt  legit  habtt  xig^rem^  am  po^ut  ei  et  m r»« 
0wae  /uwH  imptrium  et  piMeftatem  ew/trat.  Cays  Ulpian* 
Jrnperator  ftlut  et  com&tcr  et  mterpree  legit  exl^imatuf, 
fays  the  code.  And  again,  Saeriltgii  infiar  ejl  re/eeipto 
principit  ohiari.  And  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  charac- 
tcrillic  marks  of  Brittih  libarty,  that  the  common  bw 
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(a)  His  reports,  for  inftance,  are  ftyled  «-v  « ike  reports and  in  quoting  them  we  ofually  fay, 

r or  3 Rep.  not  i or  a Coke’s  Rep.  as  in  citing  other  authors.  The  reports  of  judge  Crokc  are  alfo  cited > 
in  a peculiar  manner,  by  the  name  of  thofe  princes  in  whofe  reigns  the  cafes  reported  in  his  three  vo- 
lumes were  determined  ; viz.  queen  Elisabeth,  king  James,  and  king  Charles  I.  ; as  well  as  by  the  number 
of  each  volume.  For  fooctlmes  we  csli  them  i,  2,  aod  3 Cro.  j but  more  commonly  Cro.  Eliz.  Cro.  Jac. 
and  Cro.  Car. 

(a)  It  rs  ufually  cited  either  by  the  oaise  of  Co.  Litt.  or  as  i Inil. 

(c)  Thefe  are  cited  as  3*  3,  or  4 Inft.  without  any  author's  name.  An  honorary  diHinAion,  which,  wc 
•bkrvcd,  is  paid  to  the  works  of  no  other  writer;  the  generality  of  reports  and  other  tra^s  baiiig  qnuted  in  tbw 
Mine  of  the  compiler^  as  a Veniris,.  4 Leonard,  x Siderfis,  aod  the  Ukc* 
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Ltvrof  dcpffiJ*  upon  cjftom  \ whlcli  cam«  this  iolcraal  en- 
tJcncc  of  lr<cd<)ni  along  with  iti  that  it  probably  wai 
■ ' * introduced  by  the  volunlarj’  confcnl  of  th?  people, 

meerd  Iccood  branch  of  the  unwritten  laws  of 

branch  of  l^n^land  arc  particular  cudoAS,  or  laws  wlfich  aScA 
the  uRwrit’  only  the  inhabitants  of  particular  diiliiffs. 
unliiwi:  Thefc  particular  cufloms»  or  fome  of  thcA,  arc 

y.’rricn  jr  doubt  the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  local 

cudoms  htfore-meniionedr  out  of  which  the  common 
law,  as  it  now  (lands,  was  coUeded  at  hrd  hy  kin^ 
Alfred,  and  afterward<i  by  king  Edgar  and  Edward 
the  coofefTir  : each  dillri<fl  mutually  facrificing  fome 
•of  its  own  fpecial  ufagrs,  in  order  that  the  whole 
iciogdom  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one  unifjrm  and 
uuiverfal  fyilem  of  laws.  But,  for  reafons  that  have 
been  now  long  forgotten,  particular  counties,  cities, 
•towns,  manom,  and  lurdihips,  were  very  early  indulged 
with  the  privilege  of  abiding  by  their  own  cuiloms, 
•n  conttadidin^tion  to  the  rclt  of  the  nation  at  large  : 
which  privilege  is  confirmed  to  them  by  feveral  a^ls  of 
parliament. 

Such  is  the  cuflom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  perhaps  it  was 
alfo  general  till  the  Norman  conqueil);  which  ordains, 
among  other  tilings,  that  not  the  elded  fun  only  of 
the  father  fiiall  fucceed  to  hi*  inheritance,  but  all  the 
/<>ns  alike,  and  lliat,  thourh  the  anectior  be  attainted 
and  hanged,  yet  the  heir  (hall  fucceed  to  his  eilate, 
without  any  cfdieat  to  the  lord.— Such  is  the  cudom 
that  prevaiU  in  divers  ancient  boroughs,  and  therefore 
called that  the  youngell  fon  fhall  inherit 
the  cflate,  in  preference  to  all  his  elder  brothers — Such 
is  the  cufiom  in  other  boroughs,  that  a widow  (hall 
ht  entitled,  for  her  dower,  to  all  her  hu(band*s  lands; 
whereas  at  the  common  law  (be  fhall  be  endowed  of 
one  third  part  only.— Such  alfo  are  the  fpecial  and 
particular  cuiloms  of  manors,  of  which  every  one  has 
more  or  lefs,  and  which  bind  all  the  copyhold  tenants 
that  hold  of  the  faid  manors. — Such  likewife  is  the 
cudom  of  holding  divers  infenor  court*,  with  power 
of  trying  caufes,  in  cities  and  trading  towns;  the 
eight  of  holding  which,  when  no  royal  grant  can 
be  fhown,  depends  entirely  upon  iromemorlaraad  cfta« 
bliihed  ufage.— 'Such,  tailly,  arc  many  particular  cu« 
Horns  within  the  city  of  London,  with  tegard  to 
trade,  apprentices,  widows,  orphans,  and  a variety  of 
other  matters.  All  thefe  ate  contrary  to  the  general 
law  of  the  land,  and  are  good  only  by  fpccial  ufage  i 
though  the  cuiloms  of  LoaJoo  are  alfo  confirmed  by 
aA  of  parliament. 

To  this  head  may  rood  properly  be  referred  a parti* 
cular  fydem  of  cudorns  ufed  only  among  one  fetof  the 
kiag's  fubjeAs,  called  the  (u^om  of  merthanlty  or  Itx 
wurcatorias^  which,  however  diderent  from  the^neral 
rules  of  the  common  law,  is  yet  Ingrafted  into  it.  and 
made  a part  of  it ; being  allowed,  fur  the  benefit  of 
trade,  to  be  of  the  uimod  validity  in  all  commercial 
tranfaAions  ; for  it  is  a maxim  of  law,  that  (uiJiUt  ut 
fm  arte  eredatJum  rJJ. 

The  rules  relating  to  particular  cudomi  regard  ei- 
ther the  of  their  cxillence ; their  Ifgatity  when 

proved  ; or  their  ufual  method  o^ aUowance.  And  fird 
wc  will  confider  the  rules  of  proof. 

As  to  gavelkind,  andborougb'englifh,  the  law  takes 
particular  notice  of  tbcm  \ and  there  U so  occafion  to 
N-  176. 
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prove,  that  f&ch  cudoms  aAuatly  extft,  but  only  that  Lswof 
the  lands  in  quedioo  arc  fubjeA  thereto,  AH  other  ^°<****^. 
private  cudoms  mud  be  particularly  pleaded  ; and  as  ’ ' - 
well  the  exidence  of  fucb  cudorns  mud  be  (Hown,  as 
that  the  thing  in  difpute  is  within  the  cudom  alleged. 

The  tnal  in  l^th  cates  (both  to  (how  the  cxIdcnce  of 
the  cudom,  as,  **  that  in  the  manor  of  Dale  lands 
(hall  defeehd  onfy  to  the  heirs  male,  and  never  to  the 
heirs  female;"  and  alfo  to  (how  **  that  the  lands  in 
quedion  are  within  that  manor")  is  by  a jury  of  ia 
men,  and  not  by  the  judges;  except  the  fame  partt* 
cular  cudom  has  been  before  tried,  decennined,  aud 
recorded,  in  the  fame  court. 

The  cudorns  of  London  differ  from  all  others  in 
point  of  trial : for  if  the  exidence  of  the  cudom  be 
brought  in  quedion,  it  lhall  not  be  tried  by  a jury, 
but  by  ceitificate  from  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder  ; unlcfi  it  be  fuch  a cu- 
dom as  the  cot]x>ration  is  itfcif  toUreded  in,  as  a 
right  of  taking  t'oll,  5cc.  for  then  the  law  permits  (bem 
not  to  certify  on  their  own  behalf. 

When  a cudom  is  actually  proved  to  exlfi,  the  next 
inquiry  is  into  the  legality  of  it  ; for  if  it  is  not  a good 
cudom,  it  ougfit  to  be  no  lunger  ufed.  Malut  ufiu  aho^ 
lenJiu  (ft  is  an  edablifhed  maxim  of  the  law.  To  make 
a particular  cutlom  good,  the  following  are  necefiary 
rcquifiies. 

* 1.  That  it  have  been  ufed  fo  long,  that  the  me- 

mcry  ot  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  So  that, 
if  any  one  can  (how  the  beginning  of  it,  it  is  no 
good  cudom.  For  which  reafun,  no  cudom  can  pre* 
vail  againd  an  expreft  aA  of  parliament ; fince  the 
datute  itfelf  is  a proof  of  a time  when  fuch  a cuHooi 
did  not  exid. 

a.  It  mud  have  been  eonihfneJ.  Any  interraptioa 
would  caufe  a temporary  cesfing  : the  revival  gives  it 
a new  beginning,  which  will  be  within  time  of  me- 
mory, and  thereupon  the  cudom  will  be  void.  But 
this  mud  be  underdood  with  regard  to  an  interruption 
of  the  right ; for  an  interruption  of  the  poifelfion  only, 
for  10  or  20  years,  will  not  dedroy  the  cudom.  As 
if  the  inliabiiants  of  a parilh  have  a cudomary  right 
of  watering  their  cattle  at  a certain  pool,  the  cudom 
it  not  dedroyed  though  they  do  not  ufe  it  for  to 
years  ; it  only  becomes  more  difficult  to  prove  : but  if 
the  right  be  any  how  difeontinued  for  a day,  the  co- 
Aom  is  quite  at  an  end. 

3.  It  mud  have  been  peaceahlft  and  acquiefeed  in  ; 
not  fubjcA  to  contention  and  difpute.  For  aa  cudorns 
owe  their  original  to  common  confent,  their  being  im* 
memurially  difputed,  either  at  law  or  otherwife,  is  a 
proof  that  fuch  confent  was  wanting. 

4.  Cudorns  mud  be  reafonaUti  or  rather,  taken  ne- 
gatively, they  iDud  not  be  unreafonible.  Which  is 
not  always,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  to  be  under- 
dood of  every  unlcaroed  man’s  rrafon  ; but  of  artificial 
and  legal  reafon,  warranted  by  authority  of  law.  Upon 
which  account  a cudom  may  be  good,  though  the  par^ 
ticular  reafon  of  it  cannot  be  afligned  ; for  it  fufficetb, 
if  no  good  legal  xeafon  can  be  alfigned  againfi  it. 

^'hoa  a cudom  in  a pari.!;,  that  no  man  (hall  put  his 
beads  into  the  common  till  the  third  of  OAober,  would 
be  good  ; and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  (how  the  reafon 
why  tliat  day  in  particular  it  fixed  upon,  rather  tbaa 
the  day  before  or  after.  But  ■ ewdatt.  tbu  no  cattle 
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L*w  "i  AitH  be  |Mt  ni  till  tbe  lord  of  tbe  mtoor  hai  ftrft  put  lo 
bi».  is  uorfAronablf,  and  therefore  bad  ; for  peradreo- 
’ * ' ture  the  hml  will  nerer  put  iq  his  t and  tbeo  the  tc- 

aaou  will  ioCc  all  their  prohtt. 

5.  Cttftomi  ought  to  be  titriam.  A cuftom,  that 
lands  fliall  defccad  to  the  mod  worthy  of  the  o«mer*i 
bloodt  is  void  t for  bow  (ball  this  worth  be  detemiaed? 
but  a cud  am  to  defceod  to  the  next  male  of  tbe  blood 
acdufive  of  female*,  ta  oertain,  and  therefore  good« 
A cuftom  to  pay  two  pence  an  acre  in  lieu  of  tithes,  ia 
good  t but  to  pay  (bmetimes  two  pence  and  fometimea 
three  pence,  as  tbe  ocenpier  of  the  laad  pleafea,  is  bad 
fur  its  uncertainty.  Yet  a cuftom,  to  pay  a year's  im* 
proved  value  for  a fine  oo  a copyhold  ettate,  it  good  t 
though  tbe  value  it  a thiag  unc«  rtaio:  for  the  value 
majr  at  any  time  be  afeertaiaed  1 and  the  maxim  of  law 
at,  Idurtumejis  ^wdetrium  rtddt  pmji. 

6.  Cudomt,  though  eftabltfhed  by  confent,  maft  be 

«{when  eftablilhcd)  : and  not  left  to  tbe  op** 

tton  of  every  mao,  wnetber  he  will  ttfe*tbem  or  no. 
Therefore  a enftom,  that  all  tbe  iohabitsntt  (hall  be 
raced  toward  the  maincenaocc  of  a bridge,  will  be  good ; 
but  a cuftom,  that  every  man  it  to  contribute  thereto 
at  his  own  pleaftire,  it  idle  and  abfurd,  and  indeed  00 
cuftom  at  alL 

7.  Laftly,  cuftomt  muft  be  with  each  o- 

tber.  One  cuftom  cannot  be  fet  np  in  oppofition  to 
•Q other.  For  if  both  are  rralW  cuftoms,  then  both  arc 
-wf  equal  antiquity,  and  both  eftablifhed  by  mutual  con. 
fent;  which  to  fiy  of  contradidory  culloma,  it  abfurd. 
Therefore,  if  cue  man  preferibet  that  by  cuftom  he 
lutarighc  to  have  wiadowt looking  into  anothcr^tgar- 
dm  ; tbe  other  cannot  claim  a right  by  cuftom  to  Aop 
up  orobftriid  thofe  windowt:  for  thefe  twocomradidory 
cuftomt  cannot  both  be  good,  nor  both  ftand  together. 
He  ought  latber  to  deny  tbe  exifteuce  of  the  former 
cuftom. 

Next,  at  to  the  alhwmct  of  fpecial  cuftom*.  Cof* 
toma,  in  derogation  of  tbe  common  law,  muft  be  con* 
ftrued  AridUy.  Tbut,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkiud,  an 
infant  of  15  years  may  by  one  fpeciet  of  conreyanoe 
f called  a tM  of  convey  away  hit  landt  in  fee 

.fimple,  or  for  ever.  Yet  ihitcuitom  does  not^impower 
him  10  ufe  any  other  conveyance,  or  even  to  Wafe  them 
for  (even  yeart : for  the  cuftom  muft  be  ftrictly  pur* 
ford.  And,  moreover,  all  fpecial  cuftomt  muft  fub> 
mit  to  the  kiag^t  prerogative,  'rberefore,  if  the  king 
purchafes  landt  of  the  nature  of  gavelkind,  where  all 
the  fona  inherit  equally  ; vet,  upon  the  king's  demife, 
bis  eldeft  (bn  iball  fucceeo  to  thofe  lands  alone.  And 
(but  much  for  the  (ccond  part  of  the  itgtt  mtn  feriptm^ 
or  thofe  parcicoUr  cuftomt  which  aftdt  particuUr  per> 
font  or  dtftridit  only. 

III.  The  third  branch  of  them  are  thofe  peculiar  laws 
Third  which  by  cuftom  arc  adopted  and  ufed  only  in  certam 
Vaaebaf  peculiar  coorta  sod  jurifdidiioiit.  And  by  thefe  are  uo- 
j^J^''*'“*dcTftood  the  civil  and  canon  laws. 

**  It  may  feem  a little  improper,  at  6rft  view,  to  rank 
thefe  Iswt  under  the  brad  non  fefiptOt  or  ur>> 

written  laws,  feeing  they  are  fet  foith  by  authority  in 
the  ir  ptsMleCit,  their  c^ci,  and  their  inftitutions  } 
their  oounctlf,  decrees,  and  decretals  ; and  enforced  by 
an  immenfe  number  of  expofiuons,  dectfioos,  and  trea> 
Itfri  of  the  learned  in  both  braochet  of  the  law.  But 
this  ta  dofie  after  the  example  of  Sir  Matthew  Hak. 
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bfciuic  it  *•  moil  pUm,  that  it  ri  not  on  account  of  Li.  of 
thtir  bcin^  written  law.,  that  either  the  c.non  law,  or 
the  ci.il  law,  have  anjr  obligation  within  tliij  kingdom: 
neither  do  their  force  and  dScacy  depend  upon  their 
own  intrinfic  niithorit.  ; which  ia  the  cafe  of  oor  nrrif 
ten  laws  or  acti  of  pirliament.  Thejr  bind  not  the 
fubtedi  of  England,  bectufc  their  mitfrialj  were  col- 
from  pope,  or  emperors  j were  digcHtd  by  J«. 
tlinian,  or  declared  to  be  authentic  by  Gregory.  Thefe  ' 
oonfiderattons  gi»e  them  no  authority  here : for  the  le- 
giflatnre  of  England  doth  not,  nor  ew  did,  recognize 
any  foreign  power,  as  fuperior  or  equal  to  it  in  thii 
kingdom  ( or  a.  hiring  the  right  to  gi.e  law  to  inr 
the  meaneft  of  iu  fuhje.'ls.  Bot  all  the  llrength  that 
eitber  the  papal  or  imperial  lawt  have  obtained  in  ihia 
realm  (or  indeed  in  any  other  kingdom  in  Europr)  i. 
only  b^ufe  they  have  been  admitted  and  received  by 
immemorial  ufage  and  cudom  in  fome  particular  cafei, 
and  fame  particular  courts  j and  then  they  form  a 
branch  of  tlie  Uga  nam  firtpit,  or  cullomary  law  i or 
dfe,  becanie  they  are  in  fome  other  cafea  introduced 
1^  confent  of  pariiament,  and  then  they  owe  their  va- 
Kdiiy  to  the  b^n  feriftx,  or  flatute  law.  Thii  ii  rx- 
picfily  declared  in  thofe  remarkable  words  of  the  da- 
tuteay  Hen.  VIII.  c,  al.  addreffed  to  the  king’s  royal 
mayefty.— •«  Thit  your  gracc’a  realm,  recognizing  no 
foperior  narler  God  but  only  your  grace,  hath  been 
and  is  free  from  fabjeAion  to  any  man’s  taws,  but  only 
w flirt  as  haze  been  dezifed,  made,  and  ordained  with- 
in this  realm  fir  the  wealth  of  the  fame ; or  to  fuch 
other  as,  by  fufferancr  of  your  grace  and  your  proge- 
nitor^ the  people  of  this  your  rcslra  haze  taken  at  their  * 

free  liberty,  by  their  own  confent.  to  be  ufed  among 
them  I and  have  bound  themfelrrs  by  long  ufe  and 
ciidom  to  the  obfervance  of  the  fame  : not  as  to 
obfervance  of  tbe  lawa  of  any  foreign  prince,  potentiK, 
or  prelate  t but  as  to  the  cudomed  and  ancient  liwi 
of  tbit  realm,  originally  ellablilhed  w laws  of  the  lame, 
by  tbe  faid  fulherance,  contents,  and  cuftom)  and  none 
OthcfWlfc.** 

s.  By  the  cr.il  law,  abfolutely  taken,  it  generally  nit- 
derftood  the  ci.il  or  municipal  law  of  the  Koman  em- 
pile,  u oomptiled  in  the  inftilutcf,  the  code,  and  the 
digeft  of  the  emperor  Jiiftinian,  and  the  nozel  confti- 
tuiion.  of  himfelf  and  fome  of  hit  focceirors;  of  whick 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  gire  a (hort  and  general  ac- 
count. 

The  Roman  law  (founded  firft  upoa  the  regal  con- 
ftltutions  of  their  ancient  kings,  neat  upon  the  1 2 tablet 
of  the  decemriri,  then  upon  the  laws  or  ftiiutet  enadled 
by  tbe  fenate  or  people,  the  ediftt  of  the  prztor,  and 
the  rrfpcMfa  fruimhm  or  opinions  of  learned  law- 
yers, and  laftly  upon  the  imperial  decreet  or  conftiiu- 
tioot  of  fisceeffire  emperors)  had  grown  to  fo  great  a 
bnik,  or,  a.  Livy  expreffet  it,  tarn  rnmn/ut  a/iarmm 
frptr  .A.r  KenMttnm  bgum  tawnlhr,  that  they  were 
computed  to  be  many  camels  load  by  an  author  whb  ‘ 

preced^  Juftinian.  Thi.  wss  in  part  remedied  by  tbe 
coliediont  of  three  priviir  hiwyrrs,  Gregorius,  Her- 
mogenet,  and  Papiritisi  and  then  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dofiui  the  younger,  by  wbofe  orders  a code  wss  com- 
piled, A.  D.  438,  being  a methodical  coIlcAion  of 
all  tbe  imperial  conAitutiom  then  in  force  : which 
Theodofian  code  waa  the  only  book  of  civil  law  re- 
ceiwd  at  authcDtic  in  the  wcltcm  pan  of  Europe,  till 
♦ ^ many 
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*»  *T  centuries  after ; and  to  ihU  it  U probable  tbat 

the  Franks  and  Gotha  miftht  frrquentljr  pay  fomc  re- 
gard, in  framing  lc)?al  conftitutiopa  fur  their  newly 
erected  kingdoms.  Tor  Juftinian  commanded  only  id 
the  eaftern  remains  of  the  empire  t and  it  was  under 
his  aufpicca,  that  the  prefent  body  of  civil  law  waa 
compiled  and  hniflied  by  Tribooiao  and  other  lawyers, 
about  the  year  53t. 

(H  This  confiila  of,  t.  The  inflitutes;  which  cootaio 
the  elementi  or  firft  priociplca  of  the  Roman  law,  in 
four  books.  2.  Tbc  digefta  or  pandet^s,  in  50  bookaj 
containing  the  opinions  and  writings  of  eminent  law- 
yers, digrftcd.in  a fyftematical  method.  3.  A new 
code,  or  coUc^ion  of  imperial  conftitutions;  the  lapfe 
of  a whole  century  having  rendered  the  former  code  of 
^rheixlofiua  imperfed  4-  The  oovela,  or  new  con- 
fiitutions,  pofterior  in  time  to  the  other  books,  and 
amounting  to  a fupplement  to  the  code;  containing 
oew  decrees  of  fucccHive  empetora,  as  new  queHions 
happened  to  arife.  Thefe  form  the  body  of  Romso 
law,  or  tcr^  jurit  oviTu,  as  publifhed  about  the  time 
of  JuHinlao:  which,  however,  fell  fooo  into  negU&  and 
oblivion,  till  about  the  year  1130,  when  a copy  of  the 
digefts  wu  found  at  Amalfi  in  Italy;  which  accident, 
concurring  with  the  policy  of  the  Roman  ecclefiatlics, 
fudocnly  gave  new  vogue  and  authority  to  the  civil 
law,  introduced  it  into  fevcral  nations,  and  occafioned 
that  mighty  inundation  of  voluminous  comments,  with 
which  this  fyilem  of  law,  more  than  any  other,  is  oow 
loaded. 

j.  The  canon  law  is  a body  of  Roman  ecclrfiafilcal 
jCaaoo  Isw.law,  relative  to  fuch  matters  as  that  church  cither  has, 
or  pretends  to  have,  the  pmper  jurifdi^ion  over.  This 
is  compiled  from  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  fa* 
l^rs,  the  decrees  of  general  councils,  the  decretal 
^files  and  bulls  of  the  holy  fee.  AU  which  lay  in 
the  fame  difordcr  and  coofufion  as  the  Roman  civil 
law:  till,  about  tbc  year  1151,  one  Gratisn  an  Ita- 
lian monk,  animated  by  the  difeovery  of  Juftiniao's 
paodefls,  reduced  the  ecclcliaflical  confiitutions  alfo 
iptn  fome  method,  in  three  books ; which  be  entitled 
ConeorJia  dt/cardatahm  rwawnmi,  but  which  are  gene- 
lally  known  by  the  name  of  Dttrttum  Gratiam>  Tbefc 
reached  as  low  as  the  time  of  Pope  Aleiander  III.  The 
fubfequent  papal  decrees,  to  the  pontificate  of  Grc- 
017  IX.  were  publifhed  in  much  the  fame  method  un- 
er  the  aufpices  of  that  pope,  about  the  year  1230, 
in  five  books ; entitled  Decntaiia  Grtforii  woni.  A 
fixth  book  was  added  by  Boniface  VIII.  about  the 
year  J298,  which  is  called  Stxttu  DtcrrtaBtm.  Tlic 
Clementine  conftitutions,  or  decrees  of  Clement  V. 
were  in  like  manner  sulhenticated  is  1317  by  his  fuc- 
cefTor  John  XXII.;  who  alfo  published  20  confiitutiooa 
of  his  own,  called  Exirav^anfu  l/oaimu  : all  which 
io  fome  meafurc  anfwer  to  the  novels  of  tbc  civil  law. 
To  thefe  have  been  fioce  added  fome  decrees  of  Later 
popes  in  five  books,  called  £xtravt^amftt  C^mrnuita, 
And  all  thefe  together,  Gratian*s  decree,  Gregory's 
decretals,  the  fixth  decretal,  the  Clementine  conHitu- 
lions,  and  the  £xtravagants  of  John  and  his  fucceflbr^ 
form  the  corpus  juris  ramntri,  or  body  of  the  Homan 
canon  law. 

Bcfitles  thefe  pontifical  coUedions,  which  during  the 
times  of  popery  were  received  as  authentic  in  this 
iilaadi  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Chrificsdomi  there 


is  allb  a kind  of  national  canon  law,  osmpofed  of  le-  Faw  «f 
gatioe  and  provincial  conftitutlooa,  and  adapted  only  Enfl«g<k 
to  the  exigencies  of  this  church  and  kingdom.  l*hc  ’ ^ 
legatine  conftitutions  were  ecclcfisftica)  iawa,  enadted 
in  national  fyoods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otho  and 
Othobon,  legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Pi>pe 
Clement  IV.  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  about 
the  years  1220  and  1268.  The  provincial  confliia* 
tions  are  principally  the  decrees  of  provincial  fynods, 
held  under  divers  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  from  Ste- 
phen Langtoo  io  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  to  Heory 
Chichele  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ; and  adopted  alfo 
by  tbe  province  of  York  io  -the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

At  tbc  dawn  of  tbc  reformation,  io  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  cnaAed  in  parliament,  that  a re- 
view fbould  be  had  of  tbe  canon  law ; and  till  fuch  re- 
view ftiould  be  made,  all  canons,  conftitutions,  ordi- 
nances and  fynodals  provincial,  being  then  already 
made,  and  aoi  repuguaut  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the 
king's  prerogative,  mould  Aill  be  ufed  and  executed. 

And,  as  no  fuch  review  has  yet  been  perfcfled,  upon 
this  ftatute  now  depcods  tbe  authority  m the  canon  law 
in  England. 

As  for  the  canooa  toadied  by  the  clcrj^  under 
Janfes  I.  in  tbe  year  1603,  and  never  conhrmed  in 
parliament,  it  has  been  folemnly  adjudged  upon  tbe 
principles  of  law  and  the  conftitution,  that  where  they 
are  not  merely  declaratory  of  the  ancient  canon  law, 
but  are  iotrodudlory  of  new  regulations,  they  do  not 
hind  the  laity,  whatever  regard  the  clergy  may  think 
proper  to  pay  there.  - ^ 

'inhere  are  four  fpecies  of  courts,  in  which  the  civil 
and  canon  laws  are  permitted  under  dlfFcrent  rc- 
ftiidlioQs  to  be  ufed.  1.  The  courts  of  the  archbi- 
Ihops  and  bHhops,  and  their  derivative  officers  ; ufually 
called  courts  Chrifiimt  (curid  CbrifiiankdUsjt  or  the  rr- 
cl^JHisU courts^^  2.  The  military  courts.  3.  The  courts 
ot  admiralty.  4.  The  courts  of  the  two  uoivcrfitics. 

In  all,  their  reception  in  general,  and  the  difttrentde- 
greca  of  that  reception,  are  grounded  entirely  upon 
cuftom  ; coaoborated  in  the  latter.inftaDce  by  ad  of 
parliament,  ratifying  tbofe  charters  which  confirm 
the  cuftomary  law  of  the  uoiverfitics.  Tbe  more  mi- 
nute confideration  of  them  will  fall  under  their  pro- 
per articles.  It  will  fuffice  at  prefent  to  remark  a few 
particulars  relative  to  them  all,  which  may  (erve  to 
culcate  more  ftrongly  the  dodrine  laid  down  concena* 
iog  them. 

1.  And  firft,  the  courts  of  common  law  have  the 
fuperintendency  over  thefe  courts;  to  keep  them  within 
their  jurifdidions;  to  determine  wherein  they  exceed 
them;  to  reftrain  and  prohibit  fuch  excelsi  and  (in  cafe 
of  contumacy)  to  punilh  the  officer  who  executca,  and 
in  fume  cafes  the  judge  who  enforces,  tbc  fcntcncc  fo 
declared  to  be  illegal. 

2.  llic  common  law  has  referred  to  itfelf  the  expo 
Clion  of  aO  fuch  ads  of  parliament,  as  concern  eitiier 
the  extent  of  thefe  courts,  or  the  matters  depending 
before  them.  And  tbercCore,  if  tbefe  courts  cither  re- 
fufe  to  allow  tliefe  ads  of  parliament,  or  will  expound 
them  in  any  other  fcafe  than  what  the  comiiion  law 
puts  upon  thiro,  the  king*!  comis  at  Wcftmtnfter  will 
grant  prohibitions  to  reftrain  and  control  them. 

3.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  thefe  courts  to  the  king, 
in  tbe  laft  refort ; which  protta  that  tbc  jurifdidioa 

exjneifed 


Hilled  by  Coo^ 
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i4v  «jf  ccerdfcd  tn  tben  it  derived  from  the  crown  of  EnK> 
EtglMMl.  forcigo  potentate,  or  intrinfic 

' aalbofity  of  their  own.— And,  from  tbefe  three  ftrong 
markt  and  eorigot  of  fapcrtonty,  it  appeart  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  civil  and  canon  lawt,  t^ogh  ai^itted 
in  fome  cafet  by  cuftom  in  foae  count,  are  only  fub> 
ordinate  and  Uget  fmi  ^rgtwri  iey  ,*  and  that  ihut  ad« 
nittcd,  reftralned,  altered,  new-modeUed,  and  amend- 
ed,  they  art  by  no  means  with  ut  a diflindf  iodepen^ 
dent  fpcciet  of  lawt,  but  are  inferior  branches  of  ibe 
cuftomary  or  unwritten  laws  of  England,  properly  cal* 
led  tbe  ectt^afiicalt  tif  miBaryt  ibt  kmg*t 
ai^rs/MW,  or  the  iing*s  academicaJ,  lawt* 

47  . Let  ui  nest  proceed  to  the  fcr^s,  the  written 
lawa  of  the  kingdom ; which  arc  fututet,  aAa,  or 
*“  ’**■  edi^,  made  by  the  kioK^t  majefty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  tbe  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  and  commons 
in  parliament  aflembled.  'Hie  olded  of  thefc  now  es* 
tint,  and  printed  in  our  ftatute  books,  if  tbe  famous 
magrta  ehcrth,  ai  confirmed  in  parliament  9 Hen.  111. 
though  doubtlefa  there  were  many  adla  before  that 
time,  tbe  records  of  which  are  now  loft,  and  the  deter* 
minationa  of  them  perhaps  at  prefeot  currently  received 
for  the  roaalmi  of  the  old  common  law. 

l^e  manner  of  making  thcfe  Aatutea  being  explained 
under  the  articles  Bill  and  PAattaMEMT,  we  (hall here 
only  take  notice  of  the  difterent  kinds  of  ftatutci } and 
of  fome  general  rulet  with  regard  to  their  conftnic- 
tioD  (d). 

Plrft,  as  to  their  feveral  kinds.  Statutes  are  cither 
KaKUof  gfnrrai  or  /pedals  public  or  private.  A general  or 
fl«uo.  public  aft  it  an  univerfal  rule  that  regards  the  whole 
community : and  of  this  the  courts  of  law  are  bound 
to  take  notice  judicially  and  ex  offuiot  without  the  fta* 
tutc  being  particularly  pleaded,  or  formerly  fet  forth, 
by  the  party  who  claims  an  advantage  under  it.  Spe* 
cial  or  private  afts  are  rather  exceptioni  than  rules, 
being  thofe  which  only  operate  upon  particular  perfons 
and  private  concerns;  fuch  as  tlic  Romana  entitled /r* 
nttiut  deertta^  in  contradiftindion  to  the  fenatut  ttm- 
fmlia,  which  regarded  the  whole  community;  and  of 
thefc  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  uke  notice,  unlefi 
they  be  formally  ftiewn  and  pleaded.  Thus,  to  (hew 
the  diftinftion.  the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  to  prevent 
fpiiitual  perfons  from  making  leafei  for  longer  teima 
than  2 1 years  or  three  lives,  la  a public  aft ; it  being 
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a rule  preferibed  to  the  whole  body  of  fpiritml  perfons  of 
in  the  nation  : but  an  aft  to  enable  the  bifhopofCbeftcr  fh»g<and.  ^ 
to  make  a Icafe  to  A.  B.  for  60  years,  is  an  exception  , 
to  this  rule;  it  concerns  only  tbe  parties  and  the  bi* 

(hop*s  fuccelTort,  and  Is  therefore  a private  aft. 

Statutes  alfo  are  either  declaratory  of  the  common 
law,  or  reme£al  of  fome  defeftt  thereto.  Declaratory, 
where  the  old  cuftom  of  the  kingdom  is  almoft  fallen 
into  difufe,  or  become  difputablc ; in  which  cafe  the 
parliament  has  thought  proper,  m perpetMUHT rd  lefid 
monium,  and  for  avoiding  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
to  declare  what  the  common  law  is  and  ever  bath  been. 

Thus  the  ftatute  of  treafons,  23  £dw.  Ill,  cap.  a.  doth 
not  make  any  new  fpecics  of  treafons  : but  only,  for 
the  benefit  of  tbe  lubjeft,  dechres  and  enumeratea 
thofe  feveral  kinds  of  offence  which  bdbre  were  trea- 
fon  a^  the  common  law.  Remedial  ftatuces  are  thofe 
which  are  made  to  fupj^y  fuch  defcfta,  and  abridge 
fuch  fupcrfiuitles,  in  the  common  law,  at  arife  either 
from  tbe  general  imperfeftion  of  all  human  laws,  from 
change  of  time  and  circumftancea,  from  the  miftakea 
and  miadvifed  determinations  of  unlearned  judges,  or 
from  toy  other  caufe  whatfoever.  And  this  bein^ 
done,  either  by  enlarging  the  common  law  where  it 
was  too  narrow  and  circumferihed,  or  by  reftraining  it 
where  it  was  too  lax  and  luxuriant,  hath  occafioued 
another  fubordinate  divifion  of  remedial  afts  of  parlia- 
ment into  enlarging  and  refirmning  ftatutCS.  To  in* 
fiance  again  in  the  cafe  of  treafon.  Clipping  the  our* 
rent  coin  of  the  kingdom  was  an  offence  not  fufficieutly 
guarded  againft  by  tbe  common  law  r therefore  it  was 
thought  expedient  by  ftatute  5 Eliz.  c.  1 1.  to  make 
it  high  trealon,  which  it  was  not  at  the  common  law:  fo 
that  this  was  an  enlarging  ftatute.  At  common  law, 
alfo,  fpiritual  corporations  might  leafe  out  their  eftatca 
for  any  term  of  years,  tiil  prevented  by  the  ftatute  1 3 
Eliz.  before  meotioned  : this  waa  therefore  a rry^ruin- 
it^  ftatute. 

Secondly,  the  rules  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  49 
the  coriilruftion  of  flatutea  are  principally  thcfe  which 
foUow. 

I.  There  art  three  points  to  i>e  confidered  in  the 
conftruftion  of  all  remedial  ftatute# ; the  old  law,  the 
mifehief,  and  the  remedy:  that  is,  how  the  common 
law  ftood  at  the  making  of  the  aft  ; what  the  mifehief 
was,  for  which  the  common  law  did  not  provide  ; and 
4 1 2 what 


(d)  Tl^  method  of  citing  thefc  afta  of  parliament  is  various.  •Many  of  the  ancient  ftatutea  are  called  after 
the  name  r>f  the  place  where  the  parliament  was  held  that  made  them  ; aa  the  ftatutei  of  Merton  and  Marie- 
berge,  of  Wcflmfnfter,  Gloceftcr,  and  Winchefter.  Others  arc  denominated  entirely  from  their  fubjeft  ; aa 
the  ftatutea  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  tbe  articnri  cleric  and  the prerogatha  regie.  Some  arc  diftingiiifbcd  by  their 
initial  words,  a method  of  citing  very  ancient : being  ufed  by  the  Jews,  In  denominating  the  books  of  the 
pentateuch  ; by  the  Chriftian  church,  in  dtftinguiihing  their  hymns  and  divine  ofiices;  by  the  Romanitls,  in 
deferibing  their  papal  bulls;  and  in  ihort  by  the  whole  body  of  ancient  civilians  and  canonifts,  among  whom 
this  method  of  citation  generally  prevailed,  not  only  with  regard  to  chapters,  but  infeirior  feftioos  alfo ; in 
imitation  of  all  which  wc  Aill  caU  (ome  of  the  old  ftatutea  by  their  initial  words,  as  the  ftatute  of  ^ia  empto^ 
rett  and  that  of  Cir<umfpeBt  agatit.  But  the  muft  ufual  method  of  citing  them,  efpccially  fioee  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  is  by  naming  the  year  of  the  king's  reign  in  which  the  ftatute  wai  made,  together  with  the 
chapter  or  particular  aft,  according  ta  its  numeral  order;  as,  9 Geo.  II.  c.  4.  For  all  the  afts  of  one 
feHion  of  parliament  taken  together  make  properly  but  one  ftatute:  and  therefore,  when  two  feffioos  have 
been  held  in  one  year,  we  ufually  mention  ftat.  1.  or  2.  Thus  the  bill  of  rights  is  cited,  aa  i W.  & M.  ft.  2. 
c.  2.  fignifying  that  it  is  the  fecond  chapter  or  aft  of  the  freond  ftatute  or  the  laws  made  in  tbe  fccond  feffioos 
of  parliament  held  in  the  firft  year  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 


wKtt  tlie  p«T?itnfnt  bath  prorided  to  care 

Ui«  njifcbirf.  And  it  la  the  btifinefi  of  the  (o  to 

confiruc  the  a^.  as  to  fuppreft  the  mifehief  and  ad- 
vance the  remedy*  Let  us  inftaoce  again  in  the  ikinc 
rvAraining  ilaiute  of  13  £hz.  c.  lO.  By  the  cumoton 
law,  rcde&iiUcal  corporations  might  kt  ai  long  Uafes 
at  they  thought  ptop^:  the  mifehief  waS|  that  they 
)rt  long  ackd  unrrafoniWe  kafet*  to  the  impuverilHment 


AW.  Part  II. 

yetM  I ban  A (h«n  heU  tt  for  bft  terw  of  rfhreo  yww>  Law  sf 
aud  aftcnMids  it  Atall  go  to  the  king.  For  this  iatcr*  **«>ksd» 
pretatioo  fumtihrs  matter  for  eoery  chiofe  of  the 
tote  to  work  and  operate  upon.  But4 

6.  A fsviog,  tottUy  repogoaat  in  the  body  of  tho 
afi,  is  void.  If  ther^re  an  aA  of  paiitament  vefta 
iaod  m the  king  aDtVkii  beira»  feeing  the  right  of  aU 
perfoDS  whaifocvrr  y or  vrds  the  bnd  of  A ia  the  kiogi 


of  tkeii  fuccefTors:  the  remedy  applied  by  the  rtuule  daving  the  right  of  A t in  richer  of  theft  cafes  the  ^ 


waa  by  making  void  all  leafrs  by  ccclcliailical  hodjes 
•far  longer  terms  than  three  Uvea  or  at  years.  Now  in  the 
eonftniC^ion  of  this  ftatiite  it  is  held*  that  leal'ct*  tho* 
for  a longer  term*  if  made  by  a bifhop,  are  not  void 
duriag  the  biOiop's  cooiinuance  in  bis  fee  $ or*  if  made 
by  a dean  and  chapter*  they  are  not  void  during  the 
continuance  of  the  dean  t for  the  ad  was  made  for 
the  benefit  and  protcAinn  of  the  fucceffor.  1,  he  mif- 
ehief it  therefore  fufficicntly  lurarefTed  by  vacating 
them  after  the  determination  or  the  intereft  of  the 
granters  1 but  the  Icafes*  during  their  continuance* 
being  not  within  tliC  mifehief,  are  not  within  the  re- 
medy 


ring  ie  cotaily  repugnant  t<wtbe  body  of  the  datntr, 
and  (if  good),  would  render  the  ftatute  of  noeffed  or 
optmtion ; and  there  fore  the  faring  ia  void*  and  tbc 
land  veils  abrolutely  in  the  king. 

7»  Where  the  com'mon  law  and  a ftatote  differ*  the 
cormnon  law  gives  place  to  the  ftatnte  t and  an  old 
ftatute  givea  place  to  a new  one.  And  this  upuo  ibc 
general  principle  laid  down  in  the  laft  (cAiofl*  that 
uge/  p^eriora  pricret  cmtraruu  ahrogimt.  But  thia 
it  to  be  oadcrliood  only  when  the  latter  ftatute  ia 
couched  ia  negative  terms,  or  by  its  matter  oeccftiirily 
iiDplice  a negative.  As  if  a former  a^  fayt,  that  a juror 
upon  fuch  a trial  (hall  have  twenty  pounds  a- year*  and 


A ftatute,  which  treats  of  thinga  or  perfooa  of  aaewftitutecomesaadfaysbe  fhall  haveiwenty  merksi 


ao  inferior  rank,  cannot  byanygwm/  wnh  be  e»- 
trnded  to  ihofc  of  a fuperior.  So  a ftatute,  treating 
of  *»  deans,  pftbcodarics,  parfons,  vicars,  amd  ubtrt 
Jpir'stuji  pr(jntotiofi***  is  held  not  to  cstefid  to 
bifhopi,  though  they  have  fpiritual  proraotioB  t deans 
being  the  higheft  perfoos  oamed*  and  bifhops  being  of 
n ftill  higher  order. 

3.  Penal  ftatutes  moft  be  conftrued  ftridly.  Thus 
the  ftatute  1 Edw.  VI.  c.  11.  having  eoa^ed  tkatthoft 
who  arc  conviAed  of  fteaUog  hpr/et  Ihould  not  have  tte 
benefit  of  clergy,  the  judges  conceived  that  this  did 
not  eetend  to  him  who  ftiould  fteal  but  one  Aw/e,  and 
therefore  procured  a new  aA  for  that  piirpofe  to  the 
foHowing  year.  And,  to  come  dearer  to  m own 


here  the  latter  ftatute,  though  it  does  not  exprefs,  yet 
nccefiarily  impliea,  a negative,  and  wrtuaUy  repeals  the 
former.  Vor  if  twenty  merka  be  made  qualification 
fufticient,  the  former  ftatute  which  requires  twenty 
pouoda  M at  an  exvd.  But  if  both  the  aAs  be  merely  af» 
firntaiive,  and  the  fubftance  fuch  that  both  may  ftaod 
together,  here  the  latter  does  not  sepeal  the  forim  r*  but 
they  (hall  both  have  a concurrent  efficacy.  If  by  a for-* 
mrr  law  an  offence  be  indiAable  at  tkc  quartrrr-feffiooa*. 
and  a later  law  makes  the  fiunc  offence  indiAable  at  tbc 
affixes  ; here  the  juAfdtAion  of  tbe  fefitons  is  not  takem 
awsy*  but  both  have  a concurrent  jurifdiAion,  and  the 
offender  may  be  profccutrd  at  either  : unlcfa  the  new 
ftatute  fuhjoios  exprefs  negative  words ; as,  that  the 


times,  by  the  ftatute  14  Geo.  11.  c.  6.  ftealing fheep sr  offence  fkail  be  indidablc  at  the  affixea*  smJ  ns<  d/r^ 
9ther  eattiet  was  made  felony  without  benefit  of  dergy.  ttfhm. 


But  thefe  general  worda,  « or  other  cattle,**  being 
looked  upon  as  much  too  loofe  to  create  a capital  af- 
fcBCC*  the  aA  wma  held  to  extend  to  nothing  but  mere 
ffieep.  And  therefore,  in  the  next  ftffions,  it  was 
found  rreceflary  to  make  another  ftatute*  15  Geo.  IL 
«.  34.  extending  the  former  to  bulla*  cowa,  oxen*  fteera, 
buUocka,  heiftra,  calves,  and  lambs*  by  name. 

4.  Statutes  againft  frauds  are  to  be  liberally  and  be- 
neficially expounded.  This  may  feem  a coniradidion 
to  the  laft  rule  ; moft  ftatutes  againft  frauds  being  in 
their  confeqneoces  penal  But  thia  difierence  ta  here 
to  be  taken  : where  the  ftatute  nAs  upon  the  offender, 
and  inftiAs  a penalty*  at  the  pillory  or  a fine*  kis  then 
to  be  uken  ftriAly  \ but  when  the  ttatuu  aAs  upon 
the  offence*  by  fetting  aCde  tbe  fraudulent  traofaAion* 
here  it  is  to  be  conftrued  Ubcnlly.  Upon  this  footing 
the  ftatute  of  13  Elia.  c.5.  which  voids  all  gifts  of 
woods,  Ac.  made  to  defraud  creditors  amduhtrt^  was 
held  to  extend  by  the  general  words  to  a gift  made  to 
defraud  the  queen  of  a forfeiture. 

5.  One  part  of  a ftatute  mull  be  fo  cooftrued  by 
another,  that  the  whole  may  (if  poffible)  ftand : irf  w 
mmpt  vaUai  yamn  /erws/.  Aa  if  land  be  vefUd  in  the 
king  and  hii  heirs  by  aA  of  parliament,  faving  the 


8.  If  a ftatute,  that,  repeals  another*  is  itfelf  re- 
pealed aftevwardsv  the  fiift  ftatute  is-liereby  revived*- 
without  any  formal  worda  for  that  purpofe.  So  when 
the  ftaiutea  of  26  ai>d  35  Hen.  VI II.  dcclariog  tbc 
king  to  be  tbe  fupremc  head  of  tbe  church*  were  re- 

Caled  by  a ftatute  1 acKl  a Philip  and  Mary*  and  thia 
(ter  ftatute  was  afterwarda  repealed  by  an  aA  of 
1 Eliz.  there  needed  not  any  exprefs  words  of  revival 
in  queen  Elixabeih’a  ftatuie,  but  thefe  aAs  of  king 
Hrnry  were  impliedly  and  virtually  revived. 

9*  AAs  of  parliament  derogatory  from'tlir  power  of 
fubfequent  parliamentt  bind  not.  So  th^  ftatuie  1 x 
Hen.  VII.  c.  1.  which  direAi*  that  no  perfon  foraC. 
fiftiog  a king  dr  fa3o  (hall  be  attainted  of  iteafon 
by  aA  of  pmUament  or  otherwife,  ia  held  to  be  good 
only  as  to  common  prafocutloai  for  high  treafon;. 
but  will  not  reftrain  or  Aog  any  parliameiKary  at- 
tainder. Becaufe  the  legiftature*  bang  in  truth  the 
foveretgn  power*  is  always  of  equal*  always  of  abfo* 
lute  authority  : it  ackoowledget  no  fuperior  upon  earth* 
which  the  prior  leglllature  muft  have  been  iJF  its  ordi- 
naocea  could  bind  tbe  prefeot  parUament.  And  upoit 
tlie  fame  principle  Cicero*  in  hia  kttera  to  Attkus* 
treats  with  a pr^er  contempt  thefe  refiraining  claufes* 
audAbaa' at  that  tlwakalcofitfor  three  which  codcavour  to  lie  up  the  baada  of  fucceeding  le- 
^ 4 giflaturet. 


r^ioili/ed  I 
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t»w  "f  ••  WTicr»  yoti  repet)  rfve  Itw  itfdf  (fty#  he), 

l^lw>d  fgnuj  ^|,ne  repeal  the  prohibilcrry  eltafc 

* ’ vhich  jtutH#  tg^mft  fuch  repe»l.** 

10.  L>91y,  afta  of  parHemette  that  »re  JmpoflIHle 
to  he  performed  are  of  no  validfty  i »n4  if  there  arife 
mil  of  them  cortaterally  any  abihrd  eonfequencef,  ma- 
tiifc4)!y  ctjoiradielory  lo  common  reafon,  they  are  with 
regard  to  thofe  collateral  confetpence*  eirid  We  lay- 
down the  rule  with  theft  rednftionat  though  we  know 
h it  generally  laid  down  more  largely,  that  a^a  of  par* 
liament  contrary  to  remfoq  arc  eoid.  But  iftne  parlia* 
ment  win  prifitirely  enaA  a thing  to  he  done  which  ta 
vnrcafonable,  we  know  of  no  power  that  can  control 
tt  : and  the  ctamplea  uhnlty  alleged  In  fupport  of 
this  fenfe  of  the  rule  do  none  of  them  prove,  that  where 
the  main  objed  of  a ftatute  la  onrrafonahte.  the  judget 
are  at  liberty  to  rejed  it  t for  that  were  to  fpt  the  ju- 
dicial power  above  that  of  the  legrdature,  which  would 
be  fghrerfive  of  all  government.  But  where  fome  col* 
faitcia)  matter  artfrs  out  of'tlie  general  wordi,  and  hap- 
pens to  be  unreafonaHe  ; there  the  judges  are  in  de* 
cency  to  conclude  that  thia  confequence  waa  not  fore- 
feen  by  the  parliament,  and  therefore  they  are  at  M- 
berty  to  expound  the  ftatntc  by  equity,  and  only  ju'.iiJ 
hoc  difrtgard  it.  Thoi  if  an  a£l  M parliament  eivea  a 
man  power  to  try  all  caufes  that  trife  within  hts  ma- 
por  of  Dale  $ yet,  if  a caufe  Oiould  arife  in  which  He 
himfelf  U party,  the  aC^  is  conftrued  not  to  extend  to 
. that,  becaufe  it  it  ttnreafonable  that  any  man  fhould 
determine  hit  own  quarrel.  But,  if  we  could  cooceire 
it  poflible  for  the  parHament  to  enafV,  that  be  thould 
try  as  well  hit  own  caoret  at  tbofe  of  other  perfont, 
there  is  no  court  that  has  power  to  defeat  the  intent  of 
the  legipature,  when  couched  in  fuch  evident  and  ex- 
prefi  words  at  leave  no  doubt  whether  it  waa  the  io- 
Cent  of  the  legiflature  or  not. 

Thefe  are  the  fcveral  groundt  of  the  laws  of  England  t 
over  and  above  which,  equity  it  alfo  frequently  called 
in  to  afliO,  to  moderate,  and  to  cxplam  them.  What 
equity  it,  and  how  impoflible  in  its  very  efleevee  to  be 
r^uced  to  ftated  rulet,  bath  been  (hewn  above.  It 
may  be  fufficient,  therefore,  to  add  in  this  place,  that, 
beMe*  the  liberality  of  fentiment  with  which  onr  com- 
mon.law  judges  interpret  a^t  of  parliament,  and  fuch 
rules  of  the  unwritten  taw.  a*  are  not  of  a podtive  kind, 
there  are  alfo  courts  of  equity  eftablifhed  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  the  fubje£),  to  deteA  latent  frauds  and  conceal* 
ments,  which  the  proceft  of  the  conrtt  of  law  ia  not 
adapted  to  reach ) to  enforce  the  execution  of  fuch 
mauert  of  truft  and  confidence,  at  are  binding  in  con* 
firience,  though  not  cogoixable  in  a court  of  )aw  { to 
deliver  from  fuch  dangera  at  ate  owing  to  mitfortune 
•r  overfight and  to  give  a more  fpecific  rciref,  and 
more  adapted  to  the  drcumAances  of  the  cafe,  than 
«an  always  be  obtained  by  the  genenitty  of  tbc  ruhrs 
•f  the  pofitive  or  common  law.  Tliui  it  the  bufinefa 
of  the  courts  of  equity,  which  hnsrever  are  only  con- 
sedant  in  matters  of  property.  For  the  freedom  of 
OUT  conftitution  will  not  permit,  that  in  crisninal  cafes 
a power  fliould  be  lodged  in  any  iudm  to  conftnse  the 
, taw  otherwife  than  according  to  the  letter.  This  can* 
tion,  wbile  it  admirably  protects  the  public  liberty,  can 
never  bear  hard  npon  individuals.  A man  cannot  fuf* 
fer  mere  puniihment  than  the  law  affigns,  bot  he  any 
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fufihr  hfk»  The  laws  canmA  bs  ftraincd  by  partiality  of 
to  inflid  a penalty  beyond  whit  the  letter  yrill  warrant  | 
bot,  in  cafes  where  the  letter  induces  any  apparent 
hardfhip.  the  crown  has  the  power  to  pardon.  ’ ^ 

The  ohjef^s  of  the  laws  of  England  are,  i.  The 
righti  of  perfoiM.  3.  The  rights  of  thioga.  5.  Imi- 
tate wrongs.  4.  Public  wrongs. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  th*  RiCUTS  yPtRSONS. 

SiCT.  I.  Of  th*  ab/oluU  rigbtt- of  individuals, 

(1.)  ' TT'HE  objciH  of  the  of  England  are, 

f , I.  Rishttt  3.  ff^roa^r. 

(2  ) Righti  are  the  righti  of  prrfomt  or  the  rights 
of  ihu^i, 

(3  J U*he  rights  of  perfonx  are  fuch  as  concern,  and 
are  annexed  to,  the  perfoos  of  men-:  and,  when  the 
perfon  to  whom  they  are  due  it  regarded,  they  arc 
called  ( Amply)  rightt  ,*  but,  when  we  confider  the  per- 
foo  from  whom  they  are  due,  they  arc  then  denomina- 
ted dtUUi. 

(4.)  Perfons  are  either  naiwralt  that  is,  fuch  la 
they  are  formed  by  nature  ; or  artifcialt  that  is» 
created  by  human  policy,  as  bodies  politic  or  corpora^ 

tiofii. 

(5.)  The  rights  of  njtural  perfons  are,  I.  jth/ohite, 
or  fuck  aa  belong  to  individuals.  2.  Rrlatwit  or  fuch 
as  regard  members  of  fociety. 

(6-)  The  ahfthitt  rights  of  indivuhtnUt  regarded  by 
the  municipal  laws  (which  pay  no  attention  to  ifw/er, 
of  (he  abfaiuec  kind),  compofe  what  it  called  political 
or  civil  ttberiy. 

(7.)  Political  or  civil  Tshrrty  is  the  natural  liberty  oF 
maakiod,  lb  far  rcfVrained  by  human  laivt  as  is  oecef* 
fary  for  the  good  of  fociety. 

( 8. ) The  abfolute  rights  or  civil  lihertiet  of  Englifh- 
men,  as  frequently  declared  in  parliament,  are  priiici* 
pally  three ; the  right  of  perjomd  fetur^y,  of  pcrfomol 
liicrty,  and  of  private  property. 

(y.)  T)ic  right  of  perfonml Jeewrity  confiAa  in  (he  le- 
gal enjoymenc  of  life,  limb,  body,  lieallb,  and  repu- 
tat  ion. 

(to  ) The  right  of  perfontti  Rhrrty  confifis  in  the 
free  power  of  loco- motion,  without  illegal  redraiot  or 
banifhmeni. 

(11.)  The  right  of  private  property  ocnfiils  in  every 
mao^s  free  ufe  and  dlfpofal  of  his  own  lawful  acqutfi* 
tions,  without  inyjry  or  illegal  diminution. 

(tz.)  Befides  thefe  three  primary  rights,  there  are 
others  which  are  Jecandarj  and  fubordioate  ; Ws.  (to 
preferve  the  former  from  unlawful  attacks)  1.  The 
conditulioD  and  power  of  parliaments;  a.  The  limkn- 
tion  of  the  king's  prerogstiTe  ;*— And  (to  vindicate 
them  when  a^t^ly  violated)  3.  The  regular  ndmiiii- 
firatioD  of  public  jufttce  y 4-  of  petitioning 

for  redrefi  of  grievances  (-  5.  The  right  of  having  aad 
ufiog  arou  Cor  fclf  defence. 

Sect.  IF.  ^ the  parliament,  C'l’  i 

(f,^  Tnr  rTZ/rfi^nr  of  perfons  are,  i.  PuhUc.  t,  Pri* 
waft.  'I'be  pvh.hs  relattous  are  tbole  of  marifiraUt  and 
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l^w  of  ptepie,  Magjfirata  ire  fuptrior  or  ft^rdinaU.  And 
epiin*rtf<d  of  fupreme  magil^ratcft  in  England,  the  parRament  it 
the  fupreme  Ifgijlaitvtt  the  i/a?  the  fupreme  exerv/ioe. 

' (a.)  ParRamfnttf  in  fome  (hape,  are  of  aa  high  an* 

tiquity  at  the  Saxon  goremment  in  thia  iHand  \ and 
have  fubfiiled,  in  tlietr  prefrnt  form,  at  Icail  hre  hun- 
dred years. 

(3.)  'I'he  parliament  ia  afTembled  by  the  king*a 
writa,  and  ita  iiuing  muft  not  be  intermitted  above 
three  yeara. 

(4.)  Its  conftituetit  parts  are  the  king's  majeily,  the 
torda  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  repre* 
fented  by  their  members : each  of  which  parts  has  a 
negative,  or  r>eccflary,  voice  in  making  laws. 

(y.)  With  regard  to  the gmrra/ law  of  parliament; 
its  power  is  abfolute : each  hnufe  is  the  judge  of  its 
own  privUeges;  and  all  the  members  of  either  houfe  are 
intiticd  to  the  privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their 
domedict,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods. 

(6.)  The  pecuRar  privileges  of  the  lords  (befidet 
thnr  judicial  capacity),  are  to  bunt  in  the  king's  fo* 
reils;  to  be  attended  by  the  faget  of  the  law ; to  make 
proxies ; to  enter  poneds  t and  to  regulate  the  cleflion 
of  the  i6  peers  of  North- Britain. 

(7.)  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  commons  are  to 
frame  taxes  for  the  fubjecl ; and  to  determine  the  me* 
fits  of  their  own  cledtioos,  with  regard  to  the  qualifi* 
cations  of  the  elcAors  and  ctcdcdi  and  the  proceed* 
ings  at  ele^lons  thcmfclvcs. 

(8.)  Bills  are  ufually  twice  read  in  each  houfe,  com* 
mitted,  eogrofled,  and  then  read  a third  time ; and 
when  they  have  obtained  the  concurrence  of  both 
houfes,  and  received  the  royal  aiTeot,  they  become 
CkQt  of  parliament. 

(9.)  The  houfes  may  adjourn  tbcmfelTct;  but  the 
king  only  can  prorogue  the  parliament* 

(10.)  FarlUmenti  arc  dIUolved,  i.  At  the  king's 
will.  2.  By  the  demife  of  the  crown,  that  is,  within 
fix  months  after.  3.  By  length  of  time,  or  having 
fit  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years. 

filvi-]  Sect.  III.  Of  thi  king  and  his  title, 

(1.)  The  fupreme  exccutit^  power  of  this  kingdom 
is  lodged  in  a Tingle  perfon  ; the  king  or  queen. 

(2.)  This  royal  perfon  maj  be  cunAdered  with  re* 
gard  tOi  I.  His  title.  2.  His  royal  Aimily.  3.  His 
councils.  4.  HIi  duties.  5.  His  prerogative.  6.  Hta 
revenue. 

(3.)  With  regard  to  his  the  crown  of  England, 
by  the  pofitive  conllitution  of  the  kingdom,  hath  ever 
been  defcendible,  and  fo  continues 

(4.)  The  crown  is  defcendible  in  a courfe  peculiar 
to  itfelf. 

(5.)  This  courfe  of  defeent  is  fubjcdl  to  limitation 
by  parliament. 

(6.)  Notwithftanding  fuch  limitations,  the  crown 
retains  its  defcendible  qualitr,  and  becomes  hereditary 
in  the  prince  to  whom  it  is  limited. 

(7.)  King  Egbert,  King  Canute,  and  King  Wtl* 
liam  1.  have  been  fucceflively  cooRituted  the  common 
Rocks,  or  anccRora,  of  this  defeent. 

(9.)  At  the  revolution  the  convention  of  eRates,  or 
reprefentative  body  of  the  nation,  declared,  that  the 
mlfcoado&  of  Kiig  James  11*  amounted  to  ao  abdica* 
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tioti  of  the  government,  aad  that  the  threme  was  there-  ^ 
by  vactuii,  EngUad, 

' (9.)  In  confequcnce  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a re*  *f**°”*^ 

gard  to  the  ancient  line,  the  convention  appointed  the  ’ 
next  Proteftant  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of  King 
Charles  I.  to  All  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  old  order 
of  fuccclGon ; with  a temporary  cxceptioo,  or  prefe* 
rence,  to  the  perfon  of  King  William  III. 

( 10.)  On  the  impending  failure  of  the  Proteftant  line 
of  King  Charles  I.  (whereby  the  throne  might  again 
have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parliament  extended 
the  fettlement  of  the  crown  to  the  Proteftant  Hoe  of 
King  James  I.  viz.  to  the  Princefs  Sophia  of  Hanover, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  bo<ly,  being  Proteftaots And 
(he  is  now  the  common  fto^,  from  whom  the  heirs  of 
the  crown  muft  defeend. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  king*s  royal  family,  fxlvil| 

(1.)  Thk  king's  royal  family  confifts,  Arft,  of  the 
qufrn  t who  is  regoaot,  confort,  or  dowager. 

(2.)  The  queen  confort  is  a public  perfon,  and  hath 
many  perfooal  prerogatives  and  diftind  reveouea. 

{3.)  The  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Wales,  and  the 
Princefs-royah  are  peculiarly  regarded  by  the  law. 

^4.)  The  other  princes  of  the  blood-royal  are  only 
intiticd  to  precedence. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  councils  belonging  to  the  king.  [iWi) 

(i.)  Ths  king*/  eomcils  are,  I.  The  parRament. 

3.  The  great  council  of  peers,  3.  The  judgett 
matters  of  law,  4.  The  privy  council- 

(2.)  \zi prsvy-eounfeUors  may  be  conAdered,  I.  Their 
creation.  2.  Their  qualiAcatiuns.  3.  TbeiP  duties. 

4.  Their  powers.  5.  Their  privileges.  6,  Their  dif* 
iolutioD. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  kings  duties,  [ahaj 

(i.)  The  kh»i*s  duties  are  to  govern  his  people  ac- 
cording to  law,  to  execute  judment  in  mercy,  and  to 
mainuin  the  eftabliflird  religion.  Thefe  are  lu-v  part 
of  the  original  contrail  between  himfelf  and  the 
people;  founded  in  the  nature  of  Today,  and  ex- 
pre Red  in  his  oath  at  the  coronation.  ^ 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  king*s  prerogative,  ^ 

^i.)  P&taooATivE  is  that  fpecial  power  and  pre- 
eminence which  the  king  hath  above  other  perfona, 
and  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law,  in  right  of  bis 
regal  dignity. 

(2.)  Such  preregasivet  are  either  £rea^  or  uuiJental. 

The  incrdenSalt  ariAng  out  of  other  matters,  are  coo- 
Adered  as  they  arife  : We  now  treat  only  of  the  dtreS, 

(3.)  The  direfl  prerogatives  regard,  i.  The  i/ny*/ 
dignity,  or  ruyal  character;  2.  li\%  author iiy^  or  regal 
power;  3.  His  revenue,  or  royal  income. 

(4.)  The  king's  cRgaity  conARs  in  the  legal  attributes 
of,  I.  Perfonal  foveieignty.  2.  Abfoluic  perfedion. 

3.  Political  perpetuity. 

(5.)  In  the  king's  atnhoriiyt  or  regal  power,  conAfU 
the  executive  part  of  government. 

(6.)  lo/orr/yn  concerns  I thei/qy,  as  the  reprefenta. 

live 
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of  tifff  of  the  nation*  hai  the  right  or  prtr^atnef  i.  Of  ma]t-ttx»  being  an  aooaal  excife  on  nuh*  tsuai}  cyder*  ^ 
fending  and  receiving  ambaffidon.  a.  Of  making  trca*  and  perry. 

^itoTO  ed.  Of  proclaiming  war  or  peace.  4.  Of  ilTuing  (8  ) The  perpetual  taxes  are,  1,  The  cuftoma,  ^ 

i^riiali.  5-  Of  granting  fefe  conduAi.  tonnage  and  poundage  all  merchaodife  exported  or 

(7.)  In  affairs  $ the  ife/ is*  firft*  a conflU  imported,  s.  The  excife-dmy*  or  inland  impotition 

tuent  part  of  the  fupreme  legiflativc  poiirer;  hatha  on  a great  variety  of  commodities.  3.  The  falVduty* 
negative  upon  all  new  laws  j and  is  bound  by  no  Aa>  or  exesfe  on  fait.  4.  The  poft  office*  or  duty  for  the 
tute*  unleis  fpecially  named  therein.  carriage  of  letters,  y.  I'he  iUmp-duty  on  paper* 

(8.)  He  iaalfo  confidered  as  the  geocrml  of  the  king,  parchment*  dee.  A.  The  duty  on  houfes  and  windows, 
ilom*  and  may  rnife  fiettsand  armies,  build  forts,  ap.  7.  The  duty  on  licences  for  hackney  coaches  and  cluirs. 
point  havens,  ere^  bracoos*  prohibit  the  exportation  8.  The  duty  on  offices  and  pcnfions. 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  confine  Kis  fubje^t  with*  (9.)  Part  of  this  revenue  is  applied  to  pay  the  inte* 
in  the  realm*  or  recal  them  from  foreign  parts.  reft  of  the  national  debt,  till  the  principal  is  difchar> 

(9.)  The  iinj  is  alfo  the  fountain  of  jjftice,  and  ged  by  parliament, 
general  confervator  of  the  peace;  and  therefure  may  (lo.)  The  produce  of  thefe  feveral  taxes  srere  ori* 
erc^  courts  (wherein  he  hath  a legal  ubiquity),  pro*  einally  feparate  and  fpecifie  funds y to  anfwer  f^cifie 
fecute  offenders,  pardon  crimes,  and  iffue  prodama*  mcu/ upon  their  rcrprclive  credits ; but  are  now  con* 
tions.  folidated  by  parliament  into  three  principal  funds,  the 

(10.)  He  is  likewife  the  fountain  of  honour,  of  of*  a^re^^ate^  ^eneraU  and  Southfea  funds,  to  anfwer  all 


ficc,  and  of  privilege. 

(11.)  He  is  alfo  the  arbiter  of  JomeJIie  commerce  ; 
(not  of ferei^nt  which  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  mer- 
chants} ; and  is  therefore  intitled  to  the  ereflion  of 
public  marts,  the  regulation  »f  weights  and  mcafures* 
and  the  coinage  or  legitimation  of  money. 

(12.)  The  ling  it,  laftly,  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
church;  and,  as  fuch,  convenes,  regulates,  and  dlf- 
folvei  fynods,  nominates  bifhops,  and  receives  appeals 
in  lU  ecciefiaffical  caufes. 

11.  Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  4ingV  revenue. 

JI.)  Ths  rrwm<r  is  either  ordinary  or  extra- 
nary.  And  tbe  ordinary  is,  i.  Etdejui^ical.  x.  Tem- 
poral. 

(2.)  Thk  ling*t  eeelefuflical  revenue  confifts  in* 
I.  The  cuAody  of  the  temporaliies  of  vacant  bilhop* 
rics.  2.  Corodies  and  pcnfions.  j.  £xtnt>parochial 
tithes.  4.  The  firft  fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices. 

(3.)  The  k'tn^e  ordinary /Mr^oro/  revenue  confifts 
in*  I.  I'he  demefne  lands  of  the  crown.  2.  The  here* 
ditxiy  exetfe  ; being  part  of  the  coofideration  for  the 
purchafe  of  his  feudal  profits,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
purveyance  and  pre*empcioo.  3.  An  snnual  fum  ifluiog 
from  the  dut^  on  wine-licences;  being  the  refidue  of 
the  fame  coofideration.  4.  His  forefts.  j.  His  courts 
of  juftice.  6.  Royal  fifti.  7.  Wrecks,  and  things  jet* 
lam*  flotiam*  and  hyan.  8.  Royal  mines.  9 Trea* 
fure  trove.  10.  Waifs.  ii.£{lrays.  1 2.  Forfeitures 
fur  offences,  and  dcodands.  13-  Efebeats  of  lands. 
14.  Cuftody  of  idcots  and  lunatics. 

(4.)  The  king’s  extraordinary  rroenue^  confifts  in 
aids,  fobfidies,  and  fuppltrs,  granted  him  by  the  coo- 
oions  in  parliament. 

(5.)  Heretofore  thefe  were  ufually  raifed  by  grants 
of  tbc  (nominal)  tenth  or  fifteenth  part  of  the  move- 
ables in  every  townlKip;  or  by  feutages,  hydages,  and 
talliaget ; which  were  fucceeded  by  fdfu&et  affefi^., 
upon  individuals,  with  reipcA  to  their  lands  and 
goods. 

(6.)  A new  fyftem  of  taxation  took  place  about  the 
time  of  the  revolution:  our  modern  taxes  are  therefore, 
I.  Annual.  2.  Perpetual. 

(7.}  The  annual  taxes  ^Te,  I.  The  laad*tsx,  or  the 
ncieat  fubfidy  ralfcd  upon  a new  affcffmcot.  3.  The 


the  debts  of  the  nation  : the  public  faith  being  alfo 
fuperadded,  to  fupply  deficiencies,  and  ftrengthen  the 
fecurity  of  the  wiiule. 

(it.)  The  furplufles  of  thefe  funds,  after,  paying  the 
intereft  of  the  national  debt,  are  carried  together,  and 
denominated  the fnktstg  fund:  which,  unlcfi  otherwife 
appropriated  by  parliament,  is  annually  to  be  applied 
towards  paying  off  fome  part  of  the  pnncipal 

(12.)  But,  previous  to  this,  the  aggregate  t\sm^  it 
now  charged  with  an  annual  fum  for  the  eivii  hf  t 
which  is  the  immediate  proper  revenue  of  tbc  crown, 
fettled  by  parliament  on  the  king  at  his  acceftioo,  for 
defraying  the  charges  of  civil  goveinmcnt. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  fuhordireate  magi/lratee-  1^ 

(i.)  SuBOXDiNATi  magiftrates,  of  the  moft  gene- 
ral ufe  and  authority,  are,  1.  Sherifi,  a.  Coroners, 

3.  Jiftces  of  the  Pease.  4.  Cosfabltt.  3.  Sur^xyort 
of  tbc  highessayt.  6.  Overfeert  of  the  poesr. 

(2.)  The  Jheri^  is  the  keeper  of  each  county,  an- 
nually nominated  in  due  form  by  the  king ; and  is 
(within  his  county)  a judge,  a confervator  of  the 
peace,  a mioifterial  officer,  and  the  king's  bailiff. 

(3.)  Coroners  are  permanent  officers  of  the  crown  Its 
each  county,  elcAed  by  the  freeholders;  whofe  office 
it  is  to  make  inquiry  cooecTning  the  death  of  the  king's 
fubjeds,  and  certain  revenues  of  the  crown  ; and  alfo, 
in  particular  cafes,  to  fupply  the  office  of  fhcriff. 

(4.)  fvfiiees  of  the  peaer  are  magiftrates  tn  each 
county,  Itatuiably  qualified,  and  commiflloned  by  tbc 
king’s  majelly  t with  authority  ro  conferve  the  peace  ; 
to  hear  and  determine  felonies,  and  other  mifdemca- 
nors  { and  to  do  many  other  ads  committed  to  their 
charge  by  particular  ftatutes.  ■* 

(5.)  Confahles  are  officers  of  hundreds  and  town* 

(hips,  appointed  at  the  leet,  and  empowered  to  prefrrve 
the  peace,  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to  apprebeod 
offenders. 

(6.)  Surveyors  of  the  highevays  are  officers  appoint- 
ed annually  in  every  pariih ; to  remove  annoyances  io^ 
and  to  dired  the  reparation  of  the  public  roads. 

(7.)  Overfeert  of  the  poor  arc  officers  appointed  an* 
nualJy  in  every  parifh ; to  relieve  fuch  impotent,  and 
employ  fuch  fturdy  poor,  as  are  fettled  in  each  parifh; 

—by  birth,— by  parentage, -7  by  marriage,— or  by 
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Iwiwof  dayi  mfideneti  fteatomptnM  witK  f«  Noiic«. 
*■  * tenemeoi  of  un  pound*  annual  value. 

^ 3.  Paying  their  aOcffcd  tuationi.  4.  Serving  an  m- 

oual  omce.  c.  Hiring  and  fervice  for  a year.  6.  Ap* 
prrnticdhip  for  feven  yeaaa.  7.  Having  a fofficieal 
eftate  in  the  parHIi. 

IbI*  Sect.  X.  Cf  tht  f$opt$%  v/hethsr  denaem^ 
ar  nAtiwt» 

( I.)  Tnt  ft^fde  arc  either  aUtm,  that  ia,  bom  ottt 
of  the  domiaiont,  or  aOegiaace*  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  ; or  aaritiM*  that  if,  bom  within  it. 

(2.)  Allegiance  if  the  duty  of  allfubjedU;  being 
the  reciprocal  tie  of  the  people  to  the  prince,  in  return 
for  the  prote^ioo  be  a§brdf  them;  and,  in  nativit  this 
duty  of  aUegianee  ia  natural  aud  perpetual;  in 
if  local  and  temporary  only. 

(3.)  The  Hghti  of  natives  are  alfo  natural  and  per* 
ual : thofti  ^ oBmts^  local  and  temporary  only  ; un* 
they  be  made  dcniacat  by  the  kingi  or  xuitucalifcd 
by  parliament. 

gy  SiCT.  XI.  Of  the  eUrgy. 

(i.)  The  peoplci  whether  alienc,  deaiseaa,  or  na* 
tivet,  are  alfo  cither  c/rrjry.  that  la,  all  perfoua  in  holy 
erdcra,  or  in  ecclehaRical  ofiicef;  or  /w/y*  which  com* 
prebeodf  the  rrft  of  the  aation. 

(2  ) The  elerieal  part  of  the  nation,  thua  deSned, 
are,  i.  Archbiftiopa  and  biihopa  ; who  are  eledled  by 
their  fcveral  chaptcra,  at  the  nomination  of  the  crown, 
and  after  wardt  confirmed  and  confecrated  by  each  other. 

• 2.  Deaof  and  chapUri.  3.  Arcb*dcacona.  4.  Rural 

deana.  5.  Pirfona  (-under  which  arc  included  appro, 
primtorf)  and  eicari ; to  whom  there  arc  generally  rc« 
quihte.  holy  order*,  prefentalion,  io0ilutioo,  and  in* 
dudtioa.  6.  Curates.  To  which  may  be  added, 
7.  Church'Wardena.  $.  Parilh- clerk*  and  fextona. 

W.  Sect.  XTI.  the  civii  fate, 

(t.)  Tmi /fii^  are  divifible  into  three  ftauf ; rio«4 
militarjx  and  maritime. 

(2.)  The  riW  lUte  (which  iockidei  all  the  nation, 
except  the  clergy,  the  armf,  and  the  navy,  and  many 
individualt  among  there  alfo),  may  be  divided  into  the 
neiiliiy  aud  the  simmMtaAj. 

(3  ) The  are  dukes,  marqnifea,  earh,  vif> 

covntfe,  ard  bjrunt.  Thefe  had  ancieull)  dittie*  annex* 
ed  to  their  retpeCiive  honours:  they  are  created  either 
by  * lit.  that  it,  by  futnmoiis  to  partianKai ; or  by  the 
kmg^f  letters  patent,  that  is.  by  royal  grant:  and  they 
enjoy  mariy  puviUgci  cKcIuiivc  of  their  fcnatorial  ca* 
pacity. 

(^.)  The  eammona/^  coaDil  of  knighu  of  the  gar- 
ter, knights  bannerets,  baruoets,  kniglita  of  the  b^th, 
knights  bachelors,  enquires,  genilrmeo,  yeomen,  tradef^ 
men,  artihceri,  and  labourers. 

tvi.  Sect.  Xlll.  0/  the  military  and  maritime  fates, 

^l.)  Thi  military  by  the  Aandlng  conftitu* 
ttonai  law,  contids  of  the  militia  of  each  county,  rai- 
fed  from  among  the  people  by  lot,  officered  hj  the 
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principal  Itadhiddeti,  tad  commanded  hr  the  Ipni  Uem>  l*aw  af 
tenaatV  . 

(2.)  The  more  dUciplined  occafiooal  tnOpa  of 
kingdom  are  kept  on  foot  only  from  year  to  year  bj 
parhiment  t and,  during  that  period,  are  governed  by 
martial  law,  or  arbitrary  aitidn  of  war,  iiorcited  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  crown. 

(3.)  The  monVinr  ftate  eon^a  of  the  ofBcere  and 
mannera  of  the  British  navy ; who  are  governed  by  ex- 
preft  and  permanent  laws,  or  the  aiticMa  of  the  navy, 
eftidffilhed  by  nft  of  pariiaaaeiiu 

SaCT.  XIV.  fy  mafer  and  fetvaVO,  Mi, 

(1.)  Thi  private  % economical,  rthstimu  of  perfoot 
ire  thofe  of,  1.  and  Jervaat.  2.  Hufiand  and 

vtife-  3.  parent  and  child,  4.  Gaardian  and  ward, 

(2.)  The  tiril  rehtion  may  riibfid  between  a tnaflsr 
and  four  fpcciea  of  fervaats  ; (for  ilavcry  ia  uoknuwn 
to  our  laws):  via.  1.  Menial  fervanta ; who  are  ArrrdL 
2.  Apprentices;  who  arc  hmmd  by  iodeoturet.  3.  La- 
bouien^  who  are  cafually  emp4r;w/.  4.  Stesrards,  bas» 
liifs,  and  faflors;  wlioare  rather  in  a ftate. 

(3.)  From  this  relation  refuU  divers  powera  to  the 
mailer,  and  emoluments  to  the  fervant. 

{4.)  The  mader  bath  a property  in  the  fervice  of 
bit  fervant ; and  mud  be  anfwcrable  for  fuch  a<da  a# 
the  fervant  does  by  hit  exprefa,  or  implied,  command. 

Sect.  XV.  ^ hufhand  and  ttife.  Mb 

(1.)  Tna  fecond  private  relatioa  la  that  of  mat^ 
ria^i  which  include*  the  reciprocal  rights  and  dutiea 
of  hmfaad  and  mife, 

(2.)  Marriage  ia  4^  contracted  between  pcrfoati 
t.  Confeniiog:  2.  Free  from  canonical  impedimeatt, 
vrhich  make  it  voidable  t 3.  Free  alfo  from  the  civil  im- 
pediments.— of  prior  marriage, ~«f  want  of  age,~of 
non-confent  of  parents  or  gnardiine,  where  requifite, 

— and  of  want  of  reafon^  either  of  which  make  it  to- 
tally vaicL  And  it  mud  be  celebrated  by  a clergymaa 
in  due  form  and  place. 

(3).  Marriage  i*  diflblved,  1.  By  death,  e.  By  di- 
vorce in  the  fpiriioal  court ; not  a menja  et  tiara  only, 
but  a vinada  aMrn'wsfla,  for  canonical  caufe  eliding 
previous  to  the  contrad.  5.  By  ad  of  parliamcot, 
aa  for  adultery. 

(4.)  By  marriage  the  hufband  and  wife  become  one 
perfon  in  Isw;  which  unity  is  the  prioeipai  foundation 
of  their  refpedive  rights,  duties,  and  diUbilities. 

StcT  XVI.  0/  parent  and  child, 

(1.)  The  third,  and  cnofl  univerfal  private  ralatioo, 
is  that  c( parent  and  chid. 

j(i.)  Chihlrtn  arc,  1 Legitimate  t being  tliofe  who 
are  born  in  lawful  wc-dlocki/w  within  a competent  time 
after,  i.  Bafardt,  being  thole  who  are  not  To. 

(3  ) duties  of  pa  cats  to  Ugiiimate  children  are^ 

1.  Maintenance,  a.  Protedian.  3.  Education. 

(4  ) The  power  of  pmnia  c«infids  principally  tu 
correCtioa,  aad  confeut  to  marriage.  Both  may  liter 
death  be  delegated  by  will  to  a guardian ; and  the  for 
mtr  alfo,  liting  the  parent,  to  a tutor  «r  mailer. 

(5.)  The  duricii  of  legUmate  childreo  to  parents  arc 
ob^icoce,  proiedioD,  and  maiatenaoce.  , 
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U«  of  ^6.)  Tlie  duty  of  porentt  to  hqfiardt  U only  that  of 
matotcoaoce. 

. (7, ) The  rights  of  a hajiarj  arc  fuch  only  as  he  can 

’ acquire  } for  he  U incapable  of  inheriting  any  thing. 

U.  SacT.  XVII.  Of  guardian  and  xuard. 

ft.)  Ths  fourth  private  relation  is  that  of  guartSan 
and  wardf  which  is  plainly  derived  from  the  latt;  thefe 
bcingf  during  the  continuance  of  their  relation^  reci« 
pro^ly  fubj^  to  the  fame  ngh^  and  duties. 

(2.)  Guardiatu  are  of  divers  forts:  i.  Guardians  by 
naturci  or  the  parents.  2,  Guardians  for  nurture«  af- 
figned  by  the  ccclefiaftical  courts.  5.  Guardians  in  fo« 
cage»  afligoed  by  the  common  law.  4.  Guardians  by 
ftatiitCi  aHigned  by  the  father's  will.  All  fubjcA  to 
the  fuDcrintcadance  of  the  court  of  ebsneery. 

(3.)  Fui/ age  in  male  or  female  for  all  purpofes  is 
the  age  of  ii  years  (different  ages  being  allowed  for 
different  purpofes)  } till  which  age  the  perfon  is  an  ni> 
fmi. 

(4.)  An  infant^  in  refpeff  of  his  tender  years,  hsth 
various  privileges,  and  various  difabilities,  in  law ; 
chiedy  with  regard  to  fuiii,  crimes,  elUtes,  and  con- 
trafls. 


lii.  Sect.  XVIII.  Of  cerporatiens- 

(i.)  Bodies  politic,  or  eorporaiiofUt  which  are  or. 
tijuial  perfons,  are  cflablifhed  for  preferving  in  perpe* 
tual  fucceflton  certain  rights : which,  being  conferred 
on  natural  perfons  only,  would  fall  in  procefs  of  time. 

(2.)  Corporations  are,  1.  -^ggrrgatet  coniiiling  of 
maay  members.  2.  Soie,  confiAing  of  one  perfon  only. 

(3.)  Corporations  are  alfo  either ypintua!,  crewed  to 
perpetuate  the  rights  of  the  church  ; or  laj.  And  the 
lay  are,  I.  Ct^ilf  crewed  for  many  temporal  purpofes. 
2 . EUfmofynary  ; creeled  to  perpetuate  the  charity  of 
the  founder. 

(4.)  Corporations  are  ufually  creeled  and  named, 
by  virtue  rf  the  king's  royal  charter;  but  may  be  crea* 
ted  by  of  parliament. 

(3.)  The  powers  incident  to  all  corporations  are, 
1.  To  maintain  perpetual  fuccelGon.  2.  To  ad  in  their 
corporate  capacity  like  an  individual.  3.  To  hold  lands, 
fubjed  to  the  flatutes  of  mortmain.  4.  To  have  a coqi' 
mon  feal.  5.  To  *make  by-laws.  AA'hich  lafl  power, 
in  fpiritual  or  eleemofynary  corporations,  may  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  king  or  the  founder. 

(6.^  The  duty  of  corporations  is  to  anfwcr  the  ends 
of  their  inllitution. 

(7.)  To  enforce  this  duty,  all  corporations  tpty  be 
mfted:  fpiritual  corporations  by  the  ordinary;  lay  cor- 
porations by  the  founder,  or  hit  reprefentat  Ives  t vi%. 
the  civil  by  the  kiug  (who  is  the  fundator  ineipiene  of 
all)  reprefented  in  his  court  of  king's  bench;  tne  elee- 
mofynary by  the  endower  (who  is  the  fundator  porji- 
den/  of  fuch),  or  by  his  heirs  or  afligns. 

(8.)  Corporations  maybe  diffutved,  i.  By  ad  of 
padiameot.  2.  By  the  natural  death  of  all  their  mem- 
bers. 3.  By  furrendcr  of  their  franchifea.  4.  By  for- 
feiture of  their  charter. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Rights  Things. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Property  in  general. 

(1.)  A LL  dominion  over  external  objedi  has  its  ori- 
ginal  from  the  gift  of  the  Creator  to  man  in 

general. 

(2.)  The  fdf  once  of  things  was,  at  6rff,  common 
to  all  mankii^  ; yet  a temporary  property,  in  the  uft 
of  them,  might  even  then  be  acquired,  and  continued, 
by  ocupaney. 

(3.)  In  procefs  of  time  a permanent  property  sraa 
effablilhed  in  the  fu^ance^  as  well  as  the  ij/e,  of  things  | 
which  was  alfo  originally  acquired  by  occupamy  only. 

(4.)  Left  this  property  fhould  determine  by  the 
owner’s  derclidion  or  death,  whereby  the  thing  would 
again  become  common,  focietles  have  eftablifhed  eon- 
veyanee/f  «'////,  and  bdrjhipt%  in  order  to  continue  the 
property  of  the  6rff  occupant : and,  where  by  accident 
fuch  property  becomes  difcontinued  or  unknown,  the 
thing  ufually  refults  to  the  fovereign  of  the  ftatc,  by 
virtue  of  the  municipal  law. 

(5.)  But  of  fomc  things,  which  are  incapable  of  per* 
manent  fobffantial  dominion,  there  AUl  fubfiAs  only  the 
iame'trinnent  ufufruduary  property,  which  originally 
fubfided  in  all  things. 

SscT.  II.  Of  real  property/  and ^ fir  ft  ^ of  corpo~  tuv. 
real  hereditaments. 

(1.)  In  this  property^  or  excluiive  dominion,  con- 
fill  the  right/  of  thing/;  which  are,  1.  Things  real, 

2.  Things /er/iwo/. 

(1.)  In  things  rea/ may  be  confidcred,  i.  Their  fe* 
veral  hind/.  2.  The  tenure/  by  which  they  may  be 
holden.  2.  The  fiaSe/  which  may  be  acquired  tberJk 
in.  4.  T^eir  r///r,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  and  lo- 
fiog  them. 

(3.)  All  the  feveral  of  things  real  are  redu- 
cible to  one  of  thefe  three,  viz.  lamUt  tenementif  or  he^ 
rediiament/  / whereof  the  fccond  includes  the  fird,  and 
the  third  includes  the  fird  and  fecond. 

(4.)  Hereditament/ 1 therefore,  or  whatever  may  come 
to  be  inherited  (being  the  mod  comprehenfive  deno- 
mination of  things  real),  are  cither  corporeal  ot  mror* 
pored. 

(y.)  Corporeal  hereditaments  confid  wholly  of  land/f 
10  their  larged  legal  fenfe ; wherein  they  include  not 
only  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  every  other  objc£l  of 
fenfe  adjoining  thereto,  and  fubfiding  either  above  or 
beneath  it. 

Seer.  III.  Of  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

(1.1  iNCoaroxEAL  hereditaments  are  rights  iffuing 
out  of  things  corporeal,  or  concerning,  or  annexed  to, 
or  exercifable  within  the  fame. 

{2.)  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are,  t.  Adwnvfon/, 

2.  Tithe/,  3.  Common/.  4.  IFcy/.  y.  Ojjice/.  6. 
mtie/.  7.  F$‘onehife/.  8.  CorotHes  Qxpenfiont.  9.  ✓/«- 
mutic/.  I o.  Rent/, 
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Ijtwof  Kn  adtyowfin  \%  % right  of  prcCentatioo  to  mn 

ecclefiiftic*!  bcocfioe  \ either  appendaat,  or  in  grof*. 
Thu  may  bc>  i.  PrefenUlivc.  2.  CoUatiTC.  3.  Do- 
natire. 

(4.)  Tilhtt  arc  the  tench  part  of  the  increafe  yearly 
arihpg  from  the  profiu  and  dock  ^*f  laoJt,  and  the  per* 
fonalTiiduftr)*  of  mankind.  Thefe,  by  the  ancient  and 
pofiiivc  Inw  of  (he  Und»  arc  due  of  common  right  to 
the  parfnn,  or  (by  endowment)  to  the  vicar}  uulcfa 
fpecially  dtfcliargcd,  i.  By  real  comf>ofition.  s.  By 
prefeription,  either  tk  mwh  deemamtftt  or  de  non  dtd- 
mando. 

(5.}  Common  ia  a proHt  krhich  a man  hath  in  the 
Undaof  another;  being,  1.  Common  o(  palhirei  which 
ia  either  appendrmt.  appuflcnant.  because  of  vicinage^ 
or  in  grofi.  t.  Common  of  pifeary.  3-  Common  of 
turbary.  4.  Common  of  edoveri,  or  bote*. 

(6.)  are  a right  of  paiiing  over  another  man's 

ground. 

(7,)  Ojifet  are  the  right  to  eacrdfc  a public  or 
private  employment. 

(8.)  Yot  which  are  titles  of  honour*  fee 

Chap.  [.  Seci  I*. 

(9.)  Frantbyej  are  a royal  privilege,  or  branch  of 
the  king's  prerogative,  fubfdltr^  In  the  hands  of  a fub- 
jcCt. 

(10.)  Corwfe/ arc  allotments  for  one’s  fuftcnance  } 
which  may  be  converted  into  penjiont,  fee  Chap.  1. 

8ca.  8. 

(11.)  An  annuity  is  a yearly  fum  of  money,  char- 
geu  upon  the  perfoo,  and  not  upon  the  laruls  of  the 
granter. 

jl2.)  R/nts  area  certain  profit  ilTuing  yearly  out 
of  lands  and  tenements ; and  are  reducible  to,  1.  Kent* 
fcrvice.  a.  Rent  charge.  3.  Rcoi-feck. 

Sect  IV.  0 thf  Ffadal 

f I.)  Tmi  dodtrine  of  tfnvrej  it  derived  from  the 
law ; which  was  planted  in  Europe  by  its  nor- 
thern conquerors  at  the  difloluiion  of  the  Roman  cm* 
pirp. 

(*.)Pure  and  ftrefur  fruth  were  parcels  of  land  allot- 
ted bt  a chief  to  his  fi.)lhiwert,  to  be  held  on  the  coo* 
dition  of  pcrfonally  rendering  due  military  fervice  to 
their  lord. 

(3.)  Thefe  were  granted  by  inveftitiire  ; were  held 
tsttdenhe  bond  of  fealty  t were  inheriubk  only  hy  de* 
fcend.ints ; and  could  not  be  transferred  without  the 
mutual  confent  of  the  lord  and  vafliil. 

{4.)  Impro^r  /eudt  were  derived  from  the  other ; 
but  differed  from  (hem  in  their  original,  their  fcrviccs 
and  rrndera,  their  defeent.  and  other  ctrcumifances. 

(5.)  The  lands  of  Eogland  were  converted  into 
frvds^  of  the  improper  kind,  foon  after  the  Norman 
conqucil ; which  gave  rife  to  the  grand  maxim  of  te* 
nure,  viz.  That  all  lands  in  the  kingdom  arc  tn/dm, 
mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  king. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  ancient  Bnglijb  Tenures  > 

(1.)  The  ilifiinAion  of  tenures  coftfifled  in  the  oa* 
tare  of  their  fcrviccs  : as,  1.  Chivahyt  or  ini^ht-f^Ut ; 
where  the  fcrvice  was  free,  but  uncertain.  2.  Frer  fo- 
ec^t  i where  the  fervice  was  free,  and  certain.  3.  Parc 
^i/Jenajei  where  the  fcrvice  was  baCe,  and  uncertain. 


W.  Part  II. 

4.  Privileged  vilUndgtt  of  fiilJek  fetsge;  wbefe  the  frr-  ^ 
vice  was  bate,  but  certain. 

(2.)  The  moft  nniverfat  ancient  tenure  wa*  that  ^ . 

chivalry^  or  hy  inight /erviee  / ia  which  the  tenant  of 
every  knight’s  fee  was  bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend 
his  lord  to  the  wars.  This  was  granted  by  livery,  and 
perfe^ed  by  h omage  and  fealty  ; which  ufually  drew 
after  them  fuit  of  court 

(3.)  The  other  fruits  and  confequences  of  the  teoore 
by  knight-fervice  were,  I.  Aid.  2.  Relief.  3.  Primer 
feifin.  4.  Wardfhip.  5.  Marriage.  6.  Fines  upoa 
alienation,  y.  Efcheat. 

(4.)  Grand f<yjeanty  diflcred  from  chivalry  princi- 
pally in  Its  render,  or  fervice  ; and  not  in  iu  fruits  and 
coniequenrvs. 

($*)  • he  perfonal  fervice  »n  chivalrv  was  at  length 
gradually  changed  into  pecuniary  alTeffmeots,  which 
were  called or  feuage, 

(6.)  1'hcfe  military  tenures  (except  tlie  fcrviccs  of 
grand  ferjcaiity)  were,  at  the  reiioration  of  King 
Charles,  total))'  abulifticd,  and  reduced  to  b’ce  focage 
by  ad  of  pAillamefit. 


Sect.  VI.  0/ the  modern  EngUJb  Tenuret*  hvUh 

(1.)  Free  foeage  is  a tenure  by  any  free,  certain, 
and  determinate  fctvicc. 

(z.)  This  tenure,  the  relic  of  Saxon  liberty,  in- 
cludes petti  feruaaty%  tenure  \obttrgag9t  and  gavelkind, 

(3.)  Free  focage  lands  partake  ftrongly  of  the  fco- 
dal  nature,  as  well  as  thofc  in  chivalry:  being  h»ldeO| 
fubje^t  to  fome  fenrice,  at  the  leaf!  to  fealty  and  full 
of  court ; fuhjcdl  to  relief,  to  wanlfhip,  and  to  ef- 
chcat,  bin  not  to  marriage ; fubjeA  alio  formerly  to 
aids,  primer  feiCn,  and  fines  for  alienation. 

(4  ) pyre  viHenmge  was  a precarious  and  flavifh  te- 
nure, at  the  abfnlme  will  of  the  lord,  upon  uncertaia 
fcrviccs  of  the  bafell  nature. 

(5  ) From  hence,  by  tacit  confent  or  encroachment^ 
have  arifen  the  modem  eopyholdi,  or  tenure  by  copy  of 
court-rull ; in  which  lamCs  may  be  Hill  held  at  the 
(nominal)  will  of  the  lord,  (but  legulated)  according 
to  the  cuttom  of  the  manor. 

(6.)  Thefe  are  fubjeA,  like  focage  lands,  to  fer- 
vicea  relief,  and  efeheat ; and  alfo  to  neriots,  wardlhip^ 
and  fines  upon  defeent  and  alienation. 

(y.)  Privileged  vdHenage^  or  villein  focage^  is  an  ex- 
alted fpecics  of  copyhold  tenure,  upon  bafe,  but  cer- 
tain, fcrviccs ; fubfifling  only  in  the  ancient  demefnea 
of  the  crown  ; whence  the  tenarc  is  denominated  the 
tenure  in  aneiern  demefne. 

(8.)  Thefe  copyholds  of  aircient  demefne  have  di- 
vers immunities  annexed  to  their  tenure ; but  are  Hill 
held  by  copy  of  court-roll,  according  to  the  cuHom  of 
the  manor,  though  not  at  the  will  of  the  loid, 

(9.}  Frankalmoign  is  a tenure  by  fplritual  fcrviccs  at 
Urge,  whereby  many  ecclefiallical  and  elecmofynaty 
corporations  now  hold  their  lands  and  tenements  ; be- 
ing of  a nature  diilinA  from  tenure  by  divine  fcrvice  io 
certain. 

Sect.  VIL  Of  freehcld  elates  of  inheritance,  hti» 

(i.)  Estates  in  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, are  fuch  intered  aa  the  tenant  hath  therein  ; to 
aiccruio  which,  max  be  cooildercd,  1.  The  qumaisy 
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Liw  »if  3.  Tlic  of  enjffymint,  3.  The  mitmhfr 

coM<ffhfit  of  the  Imanft. 

. * *.  (3,)  Eftatei,  with  r«fpe^^  to  their  qvanrUy  of  iJi/r- 

or  (idratioQ,  are  either  frttbaldf  or  kft  than  fret' 

hoLi. 

(3.)  A freehold  in  lands,  ii  fuch  aa  {9  crea- 

ted by  livery  of  feiHn  at  common  law  ; or,  in  tene- 
menu  of  an  incorporeal  nature,  by  what  is  equivalent 
thereto. 

(4.)  Freehold  eflatea  arc  cither  edatet  of  inheri' 
tanect  or  tni  of  inhert/anee,  vj'k.  for  kfe  only ; and  m* 
htrUaneet  arc,  I.  Ahfoluiei  or  fee  ft«npU.  t.  Limited 
feet. 

(j.)  Tenant  in  feefrmpie  it  he  that  hath  lands,  te- 
nements, or  hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  hit  heirs 
for  ever. 

(6.)  Ltm'ued  feet  arc,  i.  ^ah/iedt  or  hafet  fees. 

3.  Fees  etturumietl  at  the  common  law. 

(7.)  ^mltftd  or  iq/r  fees  arc  thofc  which,  having 
a qualification  fubjoined  thereto,  are  liable  to  be  de- 
feated when  that  qualification  it  at  an  end. 

(8.)  ConJiiicmal  at  the  common  law,  were  fuch 
as  were  granted  to  the  donee,  and  the  heirs  of  his  bo- 
dy, in  cxclufion  of  collateral  heirs. 

(9.)  Thcfc  were  held  to  be  fees,  granted  on  condi- 
tion that  the  donee  had  iflVie  of  bis  body  } which  con- 
dition being  once  performed  by  the  birth  of  HTue,  the 
donee  might  immediately  aliene  the  land  : but  the 
ftatute  de  litmtt  being  made  to  prevent  fuch  alteration, 
thereupon  from  the  divifion  of  the  fee  (by  confiru^ion 
rtf  this  llatute)  into  a particular  eftate  and  a reverfion, 
the  conditional  feet  began  10  be  called  fees  taU. 

(10.)  AU  tenerneots  real,  or  favouring  of  the  realty, 
are  fubjeft  to  entails. 

(11.)  1‘llatet  tall  maybe,  i-  general,  orfpeciali 
2.  male,  or  female  { 3.  given  in  frank  marriage. 

(iz.)  Incident  to  efiates  tail  are,  1.  Walfe.  2- 
Dower.  3.  Curlcfy.  4.  Bar by  fine,  recovery,  or 
lineal  warranty  with  afTcts. 

(13.}  Ellatet  tail  are  now,  by  many  flatutes  and  tre- 
folutions  of  th«*  courts,  almoU  brought  back  to  the 
(late  of  cotvilitional  fees  at  tbe  common  law. 
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(6.)  This  eftate  partakes  both  of  the  incidcotito  aa  Eiw  of 
efiate  tail,  and  tliole  pf  an  eftate  for  life. 

(?■)  Tenancy  by  the  curtefy  of  England  it  where 
man's  wife  it  feifed  of  an  eftate  of  inheritance  $ and  be 
by  her  has  iflTue,  born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  in- 
heriiing  her  efiate ; in  which  cafe  he  (hall,  upon  her 
death,  hold  the  tenements  for  bis  own  life,  as  tenaut 
by  the  eurtefy, 

(8.)  Tenancy  io  doeoer  is  where  a woman's  bu/band 
is  feifed  of  an  (date  of  inheritance,  of  which  her  ifTue 
might  by  any  poflibility  have  been  heir  \ and  the  huf- 
band  dies : the  w'omaii  Is  thereupon  intitled  to  dewr^ 
or  one  third  part  of  the  lauds  and  tenements,  to  hold 
for  her  natural  life. 

(9.)  Dower  it  either  by  the  common  Uw}  by  fpe- 
aal  cuflom  ; ad  oflium  ecclifta  ; or,  ex  ajfemfu  pairit, 

(10.)  Dower  may  be  forfeited  or  barred,  particu- 
larly by  an  elUte  in  jvniure. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  eflatei  tefs  than  freehold,  UiL 

(1.)  Estates  than  fxehoU  i.  Eflates  for 
years,  i.  Etlaiei  at  euj//.  3.  Eftatet  at  fufftrance. 

(z.)  An  efiate  for  is  where  a man,  feifed  of 

lands  and  tenements,  letteth  them  to  another  for  a cer- 
tain pen’ol  of  lime,  which  transfers  the  iniercd  of  the 
term  ; and  the  lelTce  enters  thereon,  which  gives  him 
poiTelTioa  of  tbe  term,  but  not  lezal  feilin  of  tbe 
Ulld. 

(j.)  Incident  to  tbit  eftate  are  cHovers ; and  alfo 
emblements,  if  it  determines  beCurc  the  full  end  of  the 
term. 

(4  ) An  eftate  at  «u///  is  where  lands  are  let  by  one 
man  to  another,  to  hold  at  the  will  of  both  parties} 
and  the  IclTee  enters  thereon. 

(5  ) arc  eftatet  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 

(regulated)  according  to  the  cuilom  of  the  manor. 

(6.)  An  eltaic  at  fuferanee  it  where  one  comet  into 
pi^ffilBon  of  land  by  (awful  title,  but  keeps  it  after- 
wards without  any  title  at  all. 

Sect,  X.  Of  eftaUs  upon  condition*  bolt 


Sect.  VIII.  0/ freeholds^  not  cf  inhtrUancc.  (*•)  Estates  (whether  freehold  or  otherwife)  may 

alfo  be  held  upon  condiittm  f in  which  cafe  their  ex- 
(f.)  Fxeeholds,  nor  of  or  for  ^ only,  Hlencc  depends  on  the  happening,  or  not  happening, 

are,  1,  Ccttveniioruilf  or  created  by  the  aft  of  the  par-  of  fomc  unceruin  event. 

tics.  2.  Legid,  or  created  by  operation  of  law.  (a.)  Thefe  eiUtet  arc,  1.  Oij  condition  implied, 

(2.)  Conventiattal  eilutes  for  life  are  created  by  an  *•  On  condition  3.  ElUtes  \n  gage,  4.  E. 

exprefs  grant  for  term  of  one’s  own  lile,  or  ^r  outer  Rates  by  fatutey  merchant  or  ttapic.  5,  ElUtes  by 

ntiei  or  by  a general  grant,  without  cxprclUng  any  degit. 

term  at  all.  (S*)  Eftales  on  condition  implied  are  where  a grant 

(3,)  Incident  to  this,  and  all  other  edates  for  life,  of  an  rllate  has,  from  its  clTence  and  cunditution,  a 
are  cllovers,  and  cmblcmenlt  : and  to  tllatcs  per  outer  condition  infcparably  annexed  to  it  ; though  none  be 
•vie  general  occupancy  was  alfo  incident  ; aa  fpccial  oc-  exprefled  in  words. 

cupancy  Rill  is,  if  cifluy  que  vie  furvives  the  tenant.  (4-)  ERates  on  condition  expend  are  where  an  ex- 

(4.)  /.e/u/ cRates  for  life  are,  I.  Trrmncy  in  tail,  prefs  qualification  or  provifion  is  annexed  to  the  grant 
after  pofUiUfy  of  ilTuc  extinS.  2.  Tenancy  by  the  of  an  eftatc. 

curtefy  of  EngUiid.  3.  Tenancy  in  (5.)  On  the  performance  of  thcfc  conditions  either 

(5,)  Tenaricy  in  teif,  after  of  'dloc  extinS,  expreffed  or  implied  (if the  elUie  may  be 

as  where  an  eftate  is  given  in  ()>ccial  tail ; and,  before  vtRed  or  enlarged;  or,  on  the  breach  of  them  (if 

iilue  had,  a pcifondies  from  wbofe  body  the  ilTue  was  fshfequent)  an  cRacc  already  veiled  may  be  defeated, 
to  fpring ; whereupon  tbe  tenant  (if  furvivlng)  becomes  (6.)  Efiates  in  gage,  in  vadio,  or  in  pledge,  are  e- 
Unaat  in  tad,  after  pcfibiluy  of  i/Tuc  extuiS,  (Utca  granud  aa  a fecunty  for  money  lent ; being, 
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of  t,  2n  vw  or  Hwng  ga^t  } where  the  profits  of 
^‘*ioni^d  granted  till  a debt  Ik  paid,  upon  which  pay* 

. meat  the  graoter*s  eftate  will  rcvl»c«  i.  In  mortua  vj* 

JtOf  in  dea2,  or  mcri  gage  f whei^  an  eilate  it  granted, 
on  condition  to  be  void  at  a day  certain,  if  the  gran* 
ter  then  repayi  the  monry  borrowed ; on  failure  of 
which,  the  efiate  becomes  abfolutcly  dead  to  the 
grantcr. 

(?.)  Eflatea  by  ^.i/u/r-merchant,  or  y?<i/i./r-ftaple, 
are  alfo  dUtes  conveyed  to  creditors,  in  purfuance  of 
certain  fiatuirs,  till  their  profits  ihall  difeharge  the 
debt. 

(8.)  Eilatea  by  rlcgit  are  where,  in  confcqiience  of  a 
judicial  writ  fo  called,  lands  arc  delivered  by  the  (hcriff 
to  a pUintifi,  till  their  profits  fliall  faiisfy  a debt  ad* 
judged  to  be  due  by  law. 

liiiii.  Sect.  XI.  Of  eflaUt  in  p^ffej/tan,  rtmaindiry  and 
reverfon. 

(|.)  EsTATts,  with  refpeA  tntheirr/W  of 
nenif  arc  either  in  immediate  p^ejfttm,  or  in  expeliun- 
ey  ; which  dlatcs  in  expefiancy  aic  created  at  the  fame 
time,  and  aie  parcel  of  the  fame  cHates,  as  tliofe  upon 
which  they  arc  eipe^nt.  Thcfe  are,  i*  RemaimUrt, 

2.  Rrtie'Jioeu. 

(a.)  A remainder  is  an  eRate  limited  to  take  efTc6\, 
and  be  enjoyed,  after  another  p>irtuuiar  elUtc  is  dc* 
icrmincd.  . 

{3.)  Therefore,  x.  There  muRbe  a precedent  par- 
ticular eRate,  in  order  to  fupport  a remainder,  a.  The 
* remainder  mull  pafs  out  of  the  grantcr,  at  the  creation 
of  the  particular  eRate.  3.  The  remainder  mull  veft 
in  the  grantee,  during  the  continuance,  or  at  the  dc* 
termination,  of  the  particular  eRate. 

(4.)  Remainders  are,  1.  Veiled;  where  the  eRate 
is  fixed  to  remain  to  a certam  perCon,  after  the  particu* 
lar  eRate  is  fpent.  2.  Contingent ; where  the  eRate 
is  limited  to  take  elTr^.  cither  to  an  uncertain  perfoa, 
or  upon  ani(nrrr/<7m  event. 

, (f*)  exKulcry  dtvife  is  fuch  a dlfpofition  of 

bndi,  by  will,  that  an  cftaic  fhall  not  vcR  thereby  at 
the  death  of  the  devifor,  but  only  upon  fome  future 
contingency,  and  without  any  precedent  particular 
eRate  to  fupport  it. 

(6. ) A rroerfton  is  the  refidue  of  an  cRate  left  in  the 
grantcr,  to  comm*»rce  in  pjffcflion  after  the  determi- 
nation of  fome parlicuUr  cRate  granted:  to  which  arc 
incident  fealty,  and  rent. 

(7.)  Whcic  two  eRates  the  one  left,  the  other 
greater,  the  one  in  pofiefllon,  the  other  in  expefUo- 
cy,  meet  together  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  and 
in  one  and  the  fame  right,  the  Icfs  is  merged  in  the 
greater. 

iraiT.  SaCT.  XII.  Of  ejlatesy  in  feveraityt  joint  tenancy^ 
coparcenaryy  and  common, 

(x.)  Estatis,  with  refpe^l  to  the  number  and  eon- 
neShtu  of  their  tenaaUt  may  be  held,  1.  In/everal’ 
ty.  2,  In  jvuU  lenenfy,  3.  In  coparcenary.  4,  In 
fommon. 

(a.)  An  eRate  in  fnieraUy  U where  one  tenant  holds 
it  in  his  own  foie  right,  without  any  other  perfon  be- 
ing  joined  with  Ixim. 
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(3.)  An  eftate  in  Jomt-teaaney  is  where  an  eftate  11  Law  of 
granted  to  two  or  more  perfons  j in  which  cafe  the 
bw  conftmci  them  to  be  joint^tenanity  uolefs  the  ^ 
words  of  the  grant  exprebly  exclude  fuch  conRruc- 
tion. 

(4.)  Joint-tenants  have  an  unity  of  tniereR,  of  title, 
of  time,  and  of  poiTcRion  : they  arc  feifed  per  my  per 
tout  : and  therefore  upon  the  deccafe  of  one  joint-te* 
nant,  the  whole  intercR  rcn.atns  to  the  furvivor. 

(5*)  Joint  tenancy  may  be  dilfolved,  by  deRroying 
one  of  its  four  conAituent  unities. 

(6.)  An  cRate  in  coparcenary  is  where  an  eRate  of 
inheritance  defeends  from  the  anceRor  to  two  or  more 
perfons;  who  arc  called  pareentrty  and  all  together 
make  but  one  heir. 

(7^  Parceners  have  an  unity  of  iiitereR,  title,  and 
pt^flelhun  ; but  are  only  fetfed  per  mjr,  and  not  per  tout: 
wherefore  there  is  no  furvivormip  among  parcenera. 

(8.)  Incident  to  this  cllatc  is  the  law  of  hotchpot. 

{9.)  Coparcenary  may  alfo  be  dinTolved,  by  deRroy- 
ing any  of  its  three  conRittient  unities. 

(10.)  Ad  eRate  in  common  is  where  two  or  more  per- 
fons  hold  lands,  pofiibty  by  dilUni^  titles,  and  for  di- 
ftincl  itiiercRs ; hut  by  unity  of  poffcinon,  becaufe 
none  knoweth  his  own  feverahy* 

(11.)  Tenants  in  common  have  therefore  an  unry 
nf  poRlilion,  (without  furvivorfhip ; being  feifed  per 
mvt  and  not  per  tout ;)  but  no  neceifary  unity  of  title, 
time,  or  intcreU. 

(i2.)  This  cRate  may  be  created,  t.  By  difTolving 
the  conRituem  unities  of  the  two  former ; 2.  By  es- 
prefs  limitation  in  a grant and  may  be  dcRruycd, 

{.  By  uniting  the  fcvetal  titles  in  one  tenant ; 2.  By 

partition  of  the  land. 

SsCT.  XUI.  Q/*  the  title  to  things  realy  in  gene-- 
neral. 

(1.)  A title  to  things  real  is  the  means  whereby  a 
man  cometh  to  the  juR  poRVnion  of  his  property. 

s(2.)  Herein  may  be  confidered,  i.  A mere  or  naked 
poffdlion.  2.  The  fight  of  poiTclfion;  which  is,  1^,  an 
apparent,  2dlyy  an  a^lual  right.  3.  The  mere  right 
of  property.  4.  The  conjun^ioo  of  actual  poRcf- 
fion  with  both  thcfe  rights ; which  conRitutes  a per- 
title. 

Sect.  XIV,  Of  title  by  defeent, 

hxvk. 

( I . ) The  title  to  things  real  may  bt  reciprocally  ac- 
quired or  loR,  1.  By  2*  purehafe. 

(2.)  Dtfcent  is  the  means  whereby  a man,  on  the 
death  of  his  anccRor,  acquires  a title  to  his  eRate,  in 
right  of  reprcfcatacion,  as  his  heir  at  law. 

( 5. ) To  underftand  the  dodt  ine  of  defeents,  we  muft 
form  a clear  notion  of  confnnguinity  ; which  is  the  con- 
oedion,  or  relation,  of  perfons  defeended  from  the  fame 
Rock  or  common  anccRor;  and  it  is,  I.  Ltnealy  where 
one  of  iIk  klnfmen  is  lineally  defeended  from  the 
other.  2.  Collateral,  where  they  ate  lineally  defeended, 
not  one  from  the  other,  but  both  from  the  fame  corn- 
men  anccRor. 

(4.)  llic  rules  of  defeent,  or  raironr,  of  inherhancey 
obferved  by.  the  laws  of  England,  arc  thcfe : 

\JI,  Inliei  itaDccs  Ihall  lineally  (hfend  to  the  ijfue  of 

the 
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Lsw  of  tbe  pcrfon  Ind  fcifcdi  in  in^nitmm;  but  (hall 

Ufirpf  lincilly  aftend. 

qrMwmfcd  ^ Rdmitled  btfore  the  fmafe. 

* 3</i  Where  there  ore  two  or  more  male®  in  equal  de* 

grre,  the  tU^  only  fliaU  inherit ) but  the  fcmalco 
«//  together. 

4/A,  The  lineal  defcendant«,  in  injiniiiem,  of  any  per- 
fon  deceas'd  fhall  rfpreftnt  their  ancrllor  } that  is, 
ihall  Hand  in  the  fame  place  as  the  perfon  himfclf 
would  have  done,  had  he  been  living. 

5/A.  On  failure  of  Imeai  defceiidauts,  or  liTue,  of  the 
perfon  lad  feifed,  the  inheritance  (hall  dcfccndtothc 
blocxl  of  the ^r//  pvrehafer  ; fubjefk  to  the  three  ptc* 
ceding  ruk‘<!  To  evidence  which  blood,  the  two 
following  rules  are  cHabliihcd. 

^A,  The  collaterki  heir  of  the  perfon  Lid  feifed  mud 
be  his  next  collateral  kmfman,  of  the  <t*As/e  blood. 

7/A,  In  collateral  inheritances,  the  maie  fioclt  (hall  be 
preferred  to  the  ftmtU  i tliat  ia,  kindred  derived 
from  the  blood  of  the  male  ancrliors  (hall  be  admit- 
ted before  thofe  from  the  blood  of  the  female  : un- 
Icfs  where  the  lauds  have,  io  fa^,  defeended  from  a 
female. 

hsvii.  Sect.  XV.  Of  title  by  furchofe^  and  firft  by 
tfeheat* 

(i.)  Purchase,  or  perquifition,  is  the  pofTi-iTion  of 
an  ellate  which  a man  hath  by  his  own  acl  or  agree- 
ment ; and  uot  iy  the  mere  aft  of  law,  or  defeent  from 
any  of  his  anceilors.  This  includes,  1.  Eftbeat. 

а.  0(cuptinff»  3.  Prefeription,  4.  Forfeiture.  5.  W- 
limatUn. 

(2.)  Efcheat  is  where,  upon  deficiency  of  the  te 
oant’s  inlterUuLU  hivodt  the  eiUte  falls  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee. 

(3.)  InherHalUhlwd  is  wanting  to,  I.  Such  as  arc 
not  related  to  the  perfon  UH  feifed.  2.  His  maternal 
relations  in  paternal  inhetltances.  and  v/Vetvry^-  3.  Hit 
kindred  of  the  half  blood.  4,  Monilers.  5.  Bafiards. 

б.  Aliens,  and  their  iffue.  7.  Perfons  attainted  of 
treafon  or  felony.  8.  Papiili,  in  refpect  of  thcmfelvcs 
only,  by  the  llatute  law. 

InviiL  Sect.  XVI.  Of  title  by  occupaney. 

(1.)  OccuRAKCY  is  (he  ukiog  poffcnioa  of  thofe 
things  which  before  had  no  owner. 

(2.)  Thus,  at  the  common  law,  where  tenant  pur 
auter  w died  during  the  life  of  e^uy  que  vie,  he,  u ho 
could  hril  enter,  might  lawfully  retain  the  pofleflion  ; 
oolcfa  by  the  original  grant  the  heir  was  made  Ajpeeiel 
occupant. 

(3.)  The  law  of  derellBiotu  and  alluvione  has  nar* 
rowed  the  title  by  occupancy. 

Sect.  XVII,  Of  title  by  preferiptUn^ 

(r.)  Pr  FscaiRTiON  (as  didinguiihcd  from  cujont)  is 
a perfonal  immemorial  ufage  of  enjoying  a right  in  forne 
incorporral  hereditament,  by  a man,  and  either, his  an- 
ccilors  or  thofe  whufe  cUate  of  ioh«  ritance  he  hath  : of 
which  the  fird  is  called  prffcriiing  ia  bit  anerjkn,  the 
latter  in  a que  fa*e. 
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Sect.  XVIII.  Of  title  by  forfeiture, 

(1.)  Forfiituri  is  a puni(hmeot  annexed  by  law 
to  fome  illegal  afl,  or  negligence,  In  the  owner  of 
things  real  ; whereby  the  ellate  is  trauiferred  to  ano- 
tlier,  who  is  ufually  the  party  injured. 

{2.)  Forfeitures  are  occafioued,  f.  Vty  crimes,  2.  By 
contrary  to  law.  3.  By /^^/r.  4.  iiyfmauo. 
5.  Mnperformante  conditknt.  6.  By  -avy??.  7.  By 
breach  of  eopyhold Ci^hnu.  8.  By  bankruptcy. 

(3.)  Forfeitures  for  enWr,  or  mifdemcanors,  are  for, 
1.  Treafon.  2.  Felony.  3.  Mirpnlioa  of  treafon. 
4-  Prtmumre.  5.  Aflaults  on  a judge,  and  batteries, 
fitting  the  courts.  6.  Popifii  recufancy,  &c. 

. (4  ) tHienations,  or  conveyances,  which  induce  a 
forfeiture,  are,  1.  Th  Fe  tu  mortmaia,  made  to  cor- 
poratlous  contrary  lo  the  ftatute  law.  2.  Thofe  made 
to  aliens.  3.  Thofe  made  by  particular  tenants,  when 
larger  than  their  eftatrs  will  warrant. 

(5.)  Lapfe  is  a forfeiture  of  the  right  of  prefenta- 
lion  to  a vacant  church,  by  neglcA  of  the  patron  lo 
prefent  within  fixkalcndar  months. 

((S.)  Simony  is  the  corrupt  prefentation  of  any  one 
loan  ccclcfiaHical bcneiice,  whereby  that  tom  becomes 
forfeited  to  the  crown. 


I.SW  of 
£j]g!»rd, 
epKomifrd. 
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(7.)  For  forfeiture  by  nonperformance  of  conebitont, 
fee  Se6l.  10. 


(8.)  Ji'afe  is  a fpoil,  or  deArucllon,  in  any  corporeal 
hereditaments,  lo  the  prejudice  of  him  that  hath  the  in- 
heritance. 

{f^-)Copyl^ cAatesmav  have  airootherpecuHarcaufet 
of  forfeiture,  according  to  the  cuAotn  of  the  manor. 

(lo  ) Bankruptcy  is  the  of  becoming  a bank- 
rupt; that  is,  a trader  who  fet'retes  himfelf,  or  docs 
certain  other  adU  tending  lo  defraud  his  creditors, 
(See  SeA.  22.) 

(l  I.)  By  bankruptcy  all  the  eftaieB  of  the  bankrupt 
are  transferred  to  the  affignecs  of  his  commifTumers,  to 
be  fold  for  the  benefit  uf  his  creditors. 


Sect.  XIX.  Of  title  by  alienation,  hsu. 

(i.)  ALtFHATiOH,  conveyance,  or  purchafe  in  its 
more  limited  fenfe,  is  a means  of  transferring  real 
cHates,  wherein  they  are  voluntarily  rdigned  by  one 
man,  and  accepted  hy  ancthcr. 

(2.)  This  formerly  could  not  be  d.nnc  by  a tenant. 

Without  Aererr  from  his  lord  ; nor  by  a L rd,  without 
attornment  of  his  tenarit. 

{3.)  All  prrfons  are  rqptfAV  of  pnrchafing  ; and  all 
that  arc  in  puiTtflion  of  any  diaies,  arc  cap^k  of  con- 
veying  them  ; unlcfs  under  peculiar  difabiliiics  by  !aw| 
as  being  attainted,  nan  comprAtt,  infant»,  under  durtJs, 
fvmc-covcrts,  aliens,  or  papiiU. 

(4.)  Alienations  arc  made  by  eomnton  affaraneer; 
which  are,  I.  hy  deed,  or  matter  in /tfi/.  2.  By  mat- 
tet  of  record.  3.  By  fpecial  eujtom.  4.  By  de^ife. 

Sect.  XX.  Of  abenathn  by  deed.  litxU. 

(1.)  In  aHurancesby  deed  may  be  confidered,  I.  Its 
general  namre.  2.  XXf^Jeveral fpeciet.' 

(2  ) A deed,  in  gsHtral,  i»  Uic  folcmn  ad  of  the 
* parlies  5 
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i being  ufually  a wriiing  fealed  and  delieered  ; 

^8  »rd,  jjjj  ^ A deed  indented,  oriadeniarc.  3.  A 

2:;::^  deed,  poll' 

(3.)  The  rrqvijfta  ot  a deed  are,  I.  Sufficient  ^r- 
tittf  and  proper  ju^e&'-mattfr.  2,  A good  and  fuffi* 
cient  coi^tderaiion.  3.  li'rit’mg  on  paper,  or  parchment, 
duly  Aamped.  4.  Legal  and  orderly  p<jrts : (which 
■re  ufuaJly,  tfl,  the  premirea  | adly,  the  haheiulum; 
jdly,  the  temmitun  ,*  4lhiy,  the  reddendum  / cthly,  the 
coiiditiona  ; 6tbiy,  the  warranty,  which  is  either  lineal 
or  cullateral ; 7thly,  the  covenantt ; 8thly,  the  con- 
ciufioo,  which  inciudes  the  date).  5.  Reading  it.  if 
defiled.  6.  and.  in  many  cafcit^^nM/ it  alfo. 

7.  Ddnxry,  8.  Attejiaiion. 

(4.)  A deed  may  be  awldeJ^  l.  By  the  want  of 
any  of  the  requIGtca  before-mentioned.  2.  By  fubfo 
^uer  t matter;  aa.  ill,  Kafure,  or  alteration,  adty,  De- 
facing its  Teal,  ^dly.  Cancelling  it.  4tbly,  DlfagTec- 
ment  of  ihole  whofc  confeni  U oeceflary.  5lhly,  Jodg- 
xneot  of  a court  of  jiittice. 

(5.)  Of  the  (cfCT%\ /peciet  of  deeda,  fomc  firrre  to 
emvej  real  property,  fome  only  to  charge  and  dr/charge  it. 

(6.)  Deeds  which  ferre  to  rom'rjr  real  propeity,  or 
coaveyaruei,  are  cither  by  coamoit  Uu\  or  by  Jtatuie. 
And,  of  convc7ances  by  common  /««n,  fome  are  ordinal 
or  primary,  othtrs  dertvative  or  fecondary. 

(?•)  Original  coovcyancea  are,  1.  Feojeuenlt,  2.  Gi/is» 
3.  GranSc.  4.  Leojet.  5.  EKchangtt*  6.  Partifionf. 
d^erhvirve  are,  7.  Rdeafet.  6.  ConJirmaiiomj,  9.  Sur- 
renders.  10.  Defeaxancet. 

(8.)  A Je'Jfmeni  ia  the  transfer  of  any  corporeal  he- 
reditament to  another,  perfe^ed  by  tsverj  of fe'tjin,  or 
delircry  of  bodily  polTcflioD  from  the  fcofPrr  to  the 
feoffee  ; without  which  no  freehold  eftate  therein  can 
be  created  at  common  law. 

(9.)  ^gift  ia  properly  the  conveyance  of  hndt  in 
taih 

(10.)  \ grant  ia  the  regobr  method,  by  common 
kw,  of  conveying  mtorportvl  hereditameiKs. 

(11.)  A Uafe  is  tlie  demifr,  granting,  or  letting  to 
farm  of  any  tenement,  ufually  for  a leb  term  than  the 
IclTor  hath  therein  ; yet  fometimes  pofTibly  for  a great- 
er ; according  to  the  regulations  of  the  rcGraioing  and 
enabling  ftatutii. 

( n.)  An  exchange  is  the  mutual  conveyance  of  equal 
inierdlt,  the  one  in  coohderation  of  the  other. 

( 13.)  A panhicn  is  the  divifion  of  in  edate  held  in 
joiot-tcnancy,  io  coparcenary,  or  in  common,  between 
the  rdpe‘*tive  teoants  ; fb  that  each  may  hold  his  di- 
ftiuA  part  in  fevenhy. 

(14.)  A rthefe  is  the  dtCcbarge  or  conveyance  of  a 
man’s  riglit,  in  lands  and  teneroents,  to  another  that 
liath  fume  former  ellnte  in  pofl'clficm  therein. 

(ty.)  A conjirmatioa  ia  the  conveyance  of  an  efltte 
or  right  in  ejfty  whereby  a voidable  eftate  is  made  fure, 

, or  a particular  cUrte  is  tuerrafed. 

(i6.)  A jwrendtr  is  the  yielding  up  of  an  eftate 
for  life,  or  years,  to  him  that  hath  the  immediate  re- 
mainder or  reverfmo;  wherein  the  particular  etlate  may 
merge. 

{17.)  An  ajjignsnent  is  the  transfer,  or  making  over 
to  another,  ot  the  whole  right  one  has  in  any  eftate  ; 
but  ufually  in  a leafc,  for  life  or  years.  * 

(18.)  A defeaiusnce  is  a collateral  deed,  made  at 
the  kmc  time  with  the  ^original  conveyance  \ contain- 
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ing  Gxne  condition,  upon  which  the  eftate  may  be  de-  1-*^  »f 

(i»/)  Conveyances  hyjlatute  depend  much  on  * . 

do^rine  of  and  tns^s  t which  are  a confidence  re- 
po fed  in  the  Irrre  r«vMn/,  or  tenant  of  the  land,  that 
he  (hall  permit  the  profits  to  be  enjoyed,  according  to 
tlie  direAions  of  ce^uy  oucufe^  ct  ct^uy  que  trujl. 

(20.)  llie  datiite  of  ufes,  having  trafisfcrred  all  ufes 
into  actual  pofTeffion,  (or,  rather,  having  drawn  the 
pofTefljon  to  the  ufe),  has  given  birth  to  divers  o- 
thcrfpccies  of  conveyance:  1.  A rtTcvnun/ to  Hand  fetfed 
to  3.  A bargain  and  /aUt  enrolled.  3.  A tea/i 
and  rtltafe.  4.  A deed  to  lead  or  declare  the  ufe  of 
other  more  rlired  conveyances.  y.  A rrMcation  of 
u/cs  s being  the  execution  of  a power,  refetved  at  the 
creation  of  the  ufe,  of  recalling  at  a future  time  the  ufe 
or  efiate  fo  creating.  All  w hich  owe  their  preftnt  o- 
peration  principally  to  the  Hatute  of  ufes. 

(zi.)  Deeds  which  do  not  rontvy,  but  only 
real  property,  and  S/ebarge  it,  are,  1 . ObQgationt.  3.  Re^ 
eognixtmctt.  3.  Dtfeaxanett  upon  both. 

Slct.  XXI.  Of  alienathn  by  matter  record. 

(1.)  AssotANCts  by  matter  of  record  aro  where  the 
fan<dion  of  fome  court  of  record  is  called  jp,  to  fub- 
(lantiate  and  witnefs  the  transfer  of  real  property. 

Thefc  are,  1.  Prixstte  afisof  parliameni.  2.  The  bing*s 
grants.  3.  Fines.  4.  Common  reest-rrw. 

(2.)  Private  aBs  of  parBameni  are  a fpecies  of  af- 
furanccs,  calculated  to  give  (by  the  traofeendent  au- 
thority, of  parliament)  fuch  reafonable  powers  or  re- 
lief as  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
kw. 

(p)  The  granite  contained  in  charters  or 

letters  patent,  are  all  entered  on  record,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  royal  peri'on,  and  fecurity  of  the  royal  re- 
value. 

(4.)  A fae  (fometimes  faid  to  be  a fcofFmem  of  re- 
cord) is  an  amicable  compofition  and  agreement  of 
an  actual,  or  fi^itinus,  fuit ; whereby  the  eflate  ia 
queflioD  is  acJcugwlcdgcd  to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

(y.)  The  parts  of  a fine  are,  t.  The  writ  of  cove- 
nant. 2.  'I’he  licence  to  agree.  3.  The  concord. 

4.  The  note.  y.  The  foot.  To  which  the  ftatule 
hath  added,  6.  Prodamationt. 

(6.)  bines  are  of  four  Itnch  t 1.  Sur  rognixmee  de 
drtit^  emr.e  eeo  que  il  ml  de  Jon  done.  t.  Sur  •ogswcance 
de  droit  tanhsni.  3.  Sur  contfjiu  4.  Sur  tUnct  grant, 
ft  rrmirr  ; srhich  is  a double  dnc. 

(7.)  The  forre  and  el/eB  of  fines  (when  levied  by 
fuch  as  have  themfclvcs  any  intcrcH  in  the  eflsie)  arc 
to  afTiire  the  lands  in  queftkm  to  the  cogniv.ee,  by 
barring  the  refpedive  rights  of  parties,  privies,  and 
Grangers. 

(8.)  A common  rtewtry  is  hy  an  adlnsl,  or  fidii- 
tlous,  foil  Of  adlioi)  for  land,  brought  againft  the  te- 
nant of  the  freehold  ; who  thereupon  vouches  another, 
who  undertakes  to  warrant  the  tenant's  title:  but,  up- 
on fuch  vouchee’s  making  default,  the  land  is  recovered 
by  judgment  at  law  againfl  the  tenant;  who,  in  re- 
turn, oblains  judgment  againtl  the  vouchee  to  recover 
lands  of  equal  value  in  rccompcnfe. 

(9.)  The  foru  and  eftcl  of  a recovery  arc  to  aflure 
5 lands 
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Lav  of  landi  to  the  recOTcrer,  bj  barring  cflatea  u3|  and  all  (3.)  Ahfifuu  pro^rt^  i«  where 
reinaiodfn  and  rwcrriona  eipediant  thcreoo;  provided  cadufivc  right  in  the  ilung,  that  i 
^tara>fe^  tenant  in  tail  cither  fuSers*  or  it  vouched  in,  fuch  hla,  without  liia  own  a£t  or  default, 
’ rtcovcTY.  UO  projKrty  it  fjcb  1 


rtcovcTY.  (4.;  property  la  iJcb  u it  not,  in  iti  ni* 

(10  ) 1'he  of  a fine  or  recovery  may  be  directed  turc,  permanent  t but  may  fometimet  fubfid,  and  at 

by,  I.  Deedi  to  lead  fttch  ufet  \ which  are  made  pre*  other  timea  not  fubiilK 

viruito  the  levying  or  fuffering  them-  > . Dceda  to  a(r*  (y.)  Thia  may  anfe,  i.  Where  the  fubjeA  ia  inca- 
<lsrt  the  ufet)  which  arc  made  fubfequent.  pable  of  abfoluie  ownerfhip.  a.  From  tlie  peculiar cir- 

cumfiancet  of  the  owners. 

SiCT.XXil.  Of  alienation  bj  fpechl  cufi^m.  (6.)  Property  in  aSiont  U where  a man  hath  not 

the  ai^ual  oeeu^ion  of  the  thing  i but  only  a to 
(l  ) AssuaaifCBi  by  fpecial  etfom  are  confined  to  it,  arifing  upon  fume  cooiraft,  and  recoverable  by  an 
the  transfer  of  eopjbold  efiatra.  action  at  law. 

(*.)  ‘Hiia  ia  effo^rd  by,  1.  Surrender  by  the  tenant  (7.)  The  property  of  chattela  pcrfonal  is  liable  to 
into  the  hand*  of  the  lord  to  the  i\fe  of  another,  ac«  remainders,  expectant  on  eliates  lor  life  { tojoinl>tc« 

cording  to  the  cufiom  of  the  man>ir  2.  PrejetUmtiUt  nancy ; and  to  tenancy  in  common, 

b}'  the  tenant*  or  homage,  of  fuch  furrencicr.  5 Ad' 

mitiance  of  the  forrendcrce  by  the  lord,  according  to  Sect.  XXVI.  0/  title  to  things  ferjonal  ly 
the  ulc*  exprcffcii  in  fuch  furrender.  occupancy. 

(3.)  'idmittanee  may  alfo  be  had  upon  original 

grants  to  the  tenant  from  the  lord,  and  upon  dtfetnU  ( 1.)  The  title  to  thingi  perfonal  may  be  acquired 
to  the  heir  from  the  aocedor.  or  loA  by,  i-  Ocevpanty.  2.  Pgrrogatiw.  3.  Porjeim 

ture.  4.  Cufom.  y.  SueceJJion.  6.  Afarringe.  7.  fudgr- 
SiCT.  XXIII.  Of  alienation  by  devife.  meat.  8.  C?r//,  or  grant.  9.  ContraS.  to.  Bank' 

rupiey.  w.Tef ament.  12.  Adminjfiration, 

(i.)  Dfviss  i*  a dlfpoGlion  of  land*  and  tenementi,  ^2.)  Occupancy  ftill  give*  the  firll  occupant  a right 
contained  iiithe  laft  will  and  teftament  of  the  owner.  jo  ihofe  few  thing*  which  hare  no  legal  owner,  or 


b}'  the  tenant*  or  homage,  of  fuch  furrencicr.  3 Ad. 
mitiaHce  of  the  forrendcrce  by  the  lord,  according  to 
the  ulc*  exprcfivil  in  luch  furrender. 

(3.)  'idmittanee  may  alfo  be  had  upon  original 
grantt  to  the  tenant  from  the  lord,  and  upon  dtfetnU 
to  the  heir  from  the  aocellor. 

SiCT.  XXIII.  Of  alienation  by  devife. 

(i.)  Dfviss  is  a difpoGlion  of  land*  and  tenementi, 
contained  in  the  lafi  will  and  teftament  of  the  owner. 


(a.)  This  wa*  not  permitted  by  the  common  law,  aa  which  are  incapable  of  permanent  ownerOiip.  Such 


it  ftood  fince  the  conqueft  { but  wai  introduced  by  aa,  1.  Goods  of  alien  enemies.  2.  Thing*  found, 
the  ftatiitc  law,  under  Henry  VTII.  fince  made  more  3.  The  benefit  of  the  element*.  4.  An\mnU  fera  na- 
univerfal  by  the  ftaiute  of  tenures  under  Charle*  II.  tura.  y.  Emblement*.  6.  Thing*  gained  by  accef- 
with  the  iniroduAion  of  additional  folemnittea  by  the  Con  ; or,  7.  By  coofufion.  8.  Eiterary  property, 
ftatute  of  fraud*  and  pctjurica  in  the  fame  reign. 

(3.)  The  confruaion  of  all  eommon  ajuraneet  ftiould  Sect.  XXVII.  OJ  title  by  prerogative,  and 
be,  1.  Agreeable  to  the  intention.  2.  To  the  worda  feiture*  *' 

of  the  parties.  3.  Made  upon  the  entire  deed.  4.  Bear- 
ing ftrungeft  againft  the  contrador.  y.  Conformable  ( i.)  By  ^nrr^a//«r  ia  vefted  in  the  crown,  c 
to  Uw.  6.  RtjeAiog  the  latter  of  two  totally  repug*  grantees,  the  property  of  the  royal  rercniie, 


Sect.  XXVII.  OJ  title  by  prerogative,  and for^ 
feiture* 


prerogative  ia  vefted  in  the  crown,  or  ita 
:ranlces,  the  property  of  the  royal  rercniie,  (fee 


aantdaufes  in  a deed,  and  the  fonnerin  a will.  7.  Muft  Chap.  1.  Scdl.  8.){  and  alfo  the  property  of  all  game 
fiavooeablc  in  cafe  of  a devife.  _j.u  .l-  _‘_l.  _r  — / • 


favourable  in  cafe  of  a devife.  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  right  of  purfuing  and  ta* 

king  it. 

Sect.  XXIV,  Of  things  perfonal.  (*.)  By  forfeiture,  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanora, 

the  right  of  goods  nod  chattels  may  be  tran*fcned  fiom 
( I.)  Things  are  comprehended  under  the  one  man  to  another  ; either  in  part  or  totally, 

general  name  of  ebaUeh  s which  includes  whatever  (3.)  Total  forfeiture*  of  goods  aiife  from  convidioa 
wants  either  the  duration,  or  the  immobility,  attend-  of,  1.  Treafoh,  and  mifpridon  thereof.  2.  Felony, 
iog  things  real.  3.  Excufable  homicide.  4.  Outlawry  for  Ireafon  or 

(2.)  la  thefe  are  to  be  confidered,  i.  Tlicir  felony,  y.  Flight.  6.  Standing  mule.  7.  AfTiulu 

button.  2.  The  property  of  them.  3.  The  title  to  that  on  a judge  { and  batteries,  fitting  the  courta.  8.  Prn^ 
property.  tmmire.  9.  Pretended  prophedes.  10.  Owling.  i|. 

(3.)  Aa  to  the  of  chattels,  they  are,  s.  Refiding  abroad  of  attificera.  1 2.  Challenges  to  fight, 

Chattel*  real.  i.'Chailels  perfonal.  for  debt*  at  play. 

(4.1  Chattel#  arc  fuch  quantities  of  intcreft,  in  w,rT,T  , 

thing*  imjuovemb/e,  a*  arc  fhort  of  the  duration  of  free-  SaCT  XXVIll.  Of  title  by  cujlaen 

hoid*t  being  limited  to  a time  certain,  beyond  which  fi.)  By  cufom,  obtaining  in  particulir  places,  a 
they  cannot  fubfift.  (SeeSed.  7.)  right  may  be  acquired  in  chatleU:  the  ir.oll  ufual  of 


felony,  y.  Flight.  6.  Standing  mule.  7.  AfTiulu 
on  a judge;  and  batteries,  fitting  the  courta.  8. 
numire.  9.  Pretended  prophedes.  10.  Owling.  i|. 
Refiding  abroad  of  attificera.  1 2.  Challenges  to  fight, 
for  debts  at  play. 

SaCT  XXVIll.  Of  title  by  cuflom 
fi.)  By  cuflom,  obtaining  in  particulir  places,  a 
right  may  be  acquired  in  chattels:  the  rr<ofl  ufual  of 


(y.)  Chattels  perfonal  arc  things  movealdei  which  which  cuftomu  are  thofc  relating  to,  \.  Herkts,  2.  Mor» 
■lay  be  traoslWred  from  place  to  place,  together  with  tuariet.  Heir 


the  perfon  of  the  OAncr. 

Sect.  XXV.  Of  property  in  things  perfonal. 


tuartet.  Hetr  icxme. 

(2.)  Jleriots  are  dther  heriot^ro/Vr,  which  dif- 
fers little  from  a rent;  or  heriot-cuftom.  which  is  a 
cuAumaiy  tribute,  of  goods  and  chattels,  payable  to 


( I, ) PaoesaTT,  in  chattels  perfonal,  iseitlicr  in/i^  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  dcccafe  of  the  owner  of 


feffim,  or  in  aBiom. 

(2.)  Property  in  trfftfioa,  where  a man  bai  the  ac- 
tual enjoymrot  of  the  thing,  ia,  i.  AlfoIuU,  2.  ^ua' 


(3.)  ATortuariet  are  a cuftomary  gift,  due  to  the 
mimflcT  in  many  parifhea,  on  the  death  of  bis  pa- 
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fftir-iomt  are  fuch  perfonal  chattel*,  as  defccnd 
BofUnd,  foecial  cuftom  to  the  heir,  along  with  the  inheri* 


Bof  und,  fpecial  cuftom  to  1 
epiiott.»fed.  ^ ^ ff  A 
• tance  of  hi*  anceftor. 


*c3.  SfCT.  XXIX.  Of  titli  by  fufcrj/iini  marris^ei  and 
judgment. 

(1.)  By  fuffjfon  the  right  of  chattel*  U vcfted  in 
corporation*  ; and  likewife  in  fiich  corpora* 

tiun*  fde  as  are  the  head*  and  reprefentatives  of  bo- 
dies aggrcj^atc. 

(2.)  By  the  chatteU  tea!  and  perfonal  of 

the  wife  are  TcUcd  in  the  hulband,  in  the  fame  degree 
of  property,  and  with  the  fame  power*,  as  the  wife 
when  foie  had  over  them;  provided  he  reduces  them  to 
po Hi  (lion. 

(|.)  The  wife  alfo  acquirea,  by  marritiget  a property 
in  her  own  parnphtrnaiM. 

(4.)  By  judgmitti^  confequent  on  a fuit  at  law,  a man 
may  in  fomc  cidcs,  not  only  rrrovrr,  but  originally  or- 
* 90/rr,  a right  to  perfonal  properly.  As,  i.  To  penal- 

ties recoverable  by  aclion  popular.  2.  To  damage*. 

3.  To  cofts  of  fuit. 

«ciL  SiCT.  XXX.  Of  title  by  gift,  grant,  and  eon- 
trabt, 

(t.)  A gift,  or  grant,  is  a voluntary  conveyance  of 
a chattel  perfonal  in  poiTc(Iiun,  without  any  confidcra- 
tion  or  equivalent. 

(2.)  A contraS  i*  an  agreement,  upon  fufticient  con- 
fideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a particular  thing:  and, 
by  fuch  contrail,  any  perfonal  properly  (either  in  pof- 
feflion  or  in  adion)  may  be  transferred. 

(3.)  Conttads  may  cither  be  exprefs  or  implied; 
either  executed  or  executory. 

(4.)  The  ccnfulert^ion  of  contrafts  is,  r.  A good 
confidciation.  2.  A valuable  conlideration;  which  is, 
1.  Do,  ui  det,  2.  Faeio,  ut  foiiat.  3.  Faeiu,  irf  det> 

4.  Do,  ut  faciat* 

(5.)  The  moft  ufual  fpeeies  of  perfonal  contra^* 
are,  1.  Sale  or  ixebange.  2.  bailment.  3.  Hiring  or 
borrottfing.  4-  Debt, 

(6.)  Sale  or  exchange  i*  a tranfmutatioa  of  property 
from  one  man  to  another,  in  conlideration  of  fome  re* 
compenfe  in  value. 

(7.)  Bailment  it  the  delivery  of  goods  in  truft  ; up- 
on a contraft,  expref*  or  implied,  that  the  truft  (hall 
be  faithfully  performed  by  the  bailee. 

(8.)  Hiring  or  berroxving  i*  a contract,  whereby  the 
polTcmon  of  chalteU  i>  transferred  for  a particular  time, 
on  condition  that  the  identical  goods  (or  fometlme* 
their  value)  be  reftored  at  the  time  appointed : toge- 
ther with  (in  cafe  of  hiring)  a ftipend  or  price  for  the 
ufe. 

{9.)  This  price,  being  calculated  to  anfwer  the  ha- 
7ard  at  well  a*  inconvenience  of  lending,  gives  birth 
to  the  doArinc  of  uiterejl,  or  ufury,  upon  loans  ; and, 
confcquemly,  to  the  dodtrine  of  bottomry  or  rtfpondentia, 
and  infurance^ 

(to.)  Debt  is  any  contraA,  whereby  a certain  fura 
of  becomes  due  to  the  creditor.  This  is,  1.  A 
dehtofmW.  2.  A debt  upon contract.  3.  A 
debt  upon  fniple  contraif\  ; which  laft  include*  paper 
credit,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and  promiffbry  notes. 
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Sect.  XXXI.  Of  title  by  bankruptcy, 

(t.)  Bankecptcy  (as  defined  in  Scdl.  18.)  is  the 
a^  of  becoming  a bankrupt. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  coofidered,  t.  Who  may  be- 
come a bankrupt.  2.  The  aBt  whereby  he  may  be- 
come a bankrupt.  3.  The  procetdinge  on  a commif* 
fion  of  banbrupt.  4.  How  hia  property  ia  traaifcrrcd 
thereby, 

(3.)  Perfons  of  full  age,  tfng  the  trade  of  mcrchao- 
dize,  by  buying,  and  felling,  and  feeking  their  liveli- 
hood thereby,  are  liable  to  become  bankrupts ; for 
debts  of  a fufheient  amount. 

(4.)  A trader,  who  endeavours  to  avoid  his  credi- 
tors, or  evade  their  juil  demands,  by  any  of  the  ways 
fpecified  in  the  fcveral  ftatutes  of  bankruptcy,  doth 
thereby  commit  an  all  of  bankruptcy. 

(5.)  The  proeeeditigt  on  a conimi^ton  of  bankrupt, 
fo  far  as  they  affedl  the  bankrupt  himfelf,  arc  princi- 
pally by,  I.  Petition.  2.  CommilTioci.  3.  Declara- 
tion of  bankruptcy.  4.  Choice  of  alBgnees.  5. 1'he 
bankrupt’s  fuirender.  6.  His  examination.  7.  His 
difeovery,  8.  Hit  ccuincaie.  9.  His  ailowaoce. 

10.  His  indemnity. 

(6.)  The  property  of  a bankrupt’s  perfonal  eftate  is, 
immediately  upon  the  aA  of  bankruptcy,  veiled  by 
conftru^ion  of  law  in  the  adignees:  and  they,  when 
they  have  cnllcAed,  didribute  the  whole  by  equal  di- 
vidends among  all  the  crediton. 

Sect.  XXXII.  Of  title  by  tefament,  and  admini* 
Jiration- 

(t.)  CoNCEENiKC  tfamentetTid  adminfrationt,<.oTi^ 
fidered  iointly,  are  to  be  obferved,  1.  Tlietr  original 
znd  antiyuiiy.  2.  IVbo  may  make  a teftament.  3.  Its 
nature  and  ineid/nU,  4 What  art  exeeuton  and  admi‘ 
njjlratort,'  5.  Their  oj^ce  and  duty. 

(z.)  Tefameats  have  fubfifted  in  England  immemo- 
rially  ; whereby  the  dcceafed  was  'ki  liberty  to  difpofe 
of  his  perfonal  eftate,  rrferving  anciently  to  hU  wife 
and  children  their  reafomd>le  part  of  his  edcAs. 

(t.)  The  goods  of  ituefatci  belonged  anciently  to 
thejking ; who  granted  them  to  the  prelates  to  be  dif- 
pofed  in  pious  ufes:  but,  on  their  abufe  of  this  truft 
in  the  timet  of  popery,  the  legiflature  compelled  them 
to  dcirgate  their  power  to  adminijlraiors  exprefsly  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(4.)  perfons  may  make  a teftament  unhfs  dif- 
abled  by,  i . Want  of  difcrclion.  2.  Want  of  free-will. 

3.  Criminal  condufl. 

(5.)  Te/lojuente  are  the  legal  declaration  of  a mao’s 
intentions,  which  he  wills  to  be  performed  after  his 
death.  ITiefc  are,  1.  Written.  2.  Nuncupative. 

(6.)  An  executor  is  he,  to  whom  a man  by  his  will 
commits  the  exeentiun  thereof. 

(7.)  yfJminifdrator:  are,  I.  Durante  minore  atate  of  an 
infant  executor  or  adnyniftralor ; or  durante  abjentia  g 
or  pendente  liu,  2.  Cum  tefamenio  annexo  f when  no  ex- 
ecutor IS  named,  or  the  executor  refufes  toac^  3.  Ge- 
neral admlniftrators  ; in  purfuance  of  the  ftatutes  of 
Edward  HI.  and  Henry  VIII.  4.  Adminiftrutors  de 
lomt  nan;  when  a former  executor  or  admioillrator  dies 
wirhout  completing  his  truft. 

(8.) 
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Law  /g.)  The  fSct  and  J\tty  of  eaecuton  (and,  ia  many 
jK>inti,  of  adminiftralori  aifu).  are,  t.  To  bury 'the 
deccafed.  a.  To  prove  the  will,  or  take  out  admini- 
Araiion.  3.  To  make  an  inventory.  4.  To  collet 
the  ^oedt  and  chattcU.  e.  To  pay  dchta;  obferving 
the  rulci  of  prionly.  6.  To  pay  lcgaciet»  either  gc* 
neral  or  fpecihe  | if  they  be  veiled,  and  not  lapfed. 
7.  To  diAribute  the  iindevifed  furplus,  according  Id 
the  Aatute  of  diAnbutiona. 

CHAP.  ni. 

C/ Private  Wrong  j. 

Rcv.  Sect.  I.  Of  tkt  redrrfs  of  private  wrongs,  hj  the 
mere  aH  of  the  parties. 


(a.)  Private  wronj’s,  or  eivil  injuries,  are  an  in- 
fringement, or  privation,  uf  the  civil  righti  of  iodivi- 
duali,  confidcrea  aa  Individuala. 


(3.)  The  retlreft  of  civil  tnjuriea  U one  principal ob- 
jcdl  of  the  laws  of  England. 

(4  ) T'hii  reJrt/s  if  elfedcd,  t.  By  ihe  mere  a8  of 
ihe  pariict.  i.  By  the  mere  eperati^m  of  hw.  3.  By 
both  together,  or  fait  in  marts. 

(5.)  Redrrfs^  by  the  mere  a8  of  the  partiei,  is  that 
which  arifes,  1.  From  the  fok  afl  of  the  party  inju- 
red. 2.  From  the  joint  a^  of  all  the  parties. 

(6.)  Of  the  firft  fort  are,  1.  Defence  of  one’s  fclf, 
or  relations.  2.  Recaption  of  goods.  3.  Entry  on 
lands  and  tcnenvnts.  4.  Abatement  of  nufanccs.  5.Di- 
Arefs;  for  rent,  fox  fuit  or  fcrvice,  for  ametcements, 
for  damage,  or  for  divers  Aatutable  penaUles  s-^madc 
of  fuch  things  only  as  are  legally  diflrainable  t— and 
taken  and  dlfpofed  of  according  to  the  due  courfc  of 
law.  6.  SeiAng  uf  hcriott,  dec. 

(7.)  Of  the  fccond  fort  aie,  i.  Accord.  2.  Arbi- 
tration. 

SsCT.  11.  Of  redrefi  hy  the  mere  operation  (f  law. 

Kcnacss,  ((fc^ed  by  the  mere  operation  of  law.  is, 
t . In  the  cafe  of  retainer  { where  a creditor  is  executor 
or  admiruAiator,  and  is  thereupon  allowed  to  retain 
his  own  debt.  a.  In  the  cafe  of  remirer;  where  one, 
who  has  a good  title  to  lands.  Sat.  comes  into  poAcf- 
fion  by  a one,  and  it  thereupon  remitted  to  his 
ancient  good  tiile,  which  proteds  his  ill- acquired  pof- 
h fllon. 

Sfct.  III.  Of  catrts  in  general. 

(i.)  RiDXESs,  that  it  cAcded  by  the  both  of 
law  ami  of  the  puiiUt,  is  by  fait  or  affion  in  the  eouris 
of  juAice. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  conGdvied,  1.  l*hc  eovrtt  them- 
felvct.  2.  The  eognizatue  of  wrongs  or  injuries  there- 
in. And,  uf  courts,  1.  'l*hcir  nature  and  incidents. 
2.  Their  fcvcral  fpecut, 

(3  ) A court  is  a place  wherein  juAice  is  judicially 
•dminiAerrd,  by  oAtcers  delegated  by  the  crown;  be- 
ing a court  cither  of  record,  or  not  of  rccotd. 

(4.)  fneident  to  all  cnuits  are  a plaintiA,  defendant, 
and  judge  : and,  with  us,  there  arc  alfo  ufually  attor- 
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neys;  and  advocates  or  counfcl,  Wa.  either  barriAers  I swuf 
or  fcrjeaols  at  law. 

ci'itonitfcA. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  public  courts  of  common  law  and  *cviii.  ‘ 
equity. 

( r.)  Covets  of  juAice,  with  regard  to  their  federal 
fPeciet,  are,  i.  Of  a public,  or  general,  jurirdidion 
throughout  the  realm.  2.  Of  a private,  or  fpcctal,  ju- 
nfdidion. 

(a.)  PuhUc  courts  of  juAlcc  arc,  1.  The  courts  of 
common  law  and  tyuity.  2 The  ecelefajlieal  courts. 

3.  The  military  courts.  4.  The  manV/W  courts. 

(3.)  Thc4general  and  public  courts  of  common  law 
and  equity  arc,  t.  The  court  of  piepoudre.  2.  The  % 
court-baron.  3.  The  hundred  court.  4.  The  county 
court.  5.  The  court  of  common  pleas.  6.  The  court 
of  king’s  bench.  7.  lire  court  of  exchequer.  8.  The 
court  of  chancery.  (Which  two  laA  are  courts  of  e- 
qvity  as  well  as  lawj.  9.  The  D>urls  of  exchequer- 
chamber.  10.  The  houfe  of  peers.  To  which  may 
be  added,  as  auxiliaries,  1 1.  The  courts  of  afllze  and 
nif  print. 

Sect.  V.  Of  courts  ecclefiafical,  militaryf  and  xcIR* 
maritime. 

( I.)  Ecclesiastical  courts  (which  were  feparated 
from  the  by  William  the  Conqueror),  or  courts 

Chrifian,  are,  I.  The  court  of  the  archdescon.  2.  'I'he 
court  of  the  blAiop’s  confiAory.  3.  I'he*  court  of 
arches.  4.  The  court  of  peculiars.  5.  The  preroga- 
tive court.  6.  I'he  court  of  delegates.  7.  The  court 
of  review. 

{2.)  The  only  permanent  military  court  ia  that  of 
chivalry;  the  courts  martial,  annually  eiUbhAicd  by 
a^l  of  psrhamenr,  being  only  temporary. 

(3.)  Maritime  courts  are,  I.  I'hc  court  of  admi- 
ralty ond  vice  admiralty.  2.  The  court  of  delegates. 

3.  The  lords  of  the  privy  council,  and  others,  autho- 
lifed  by  the  king’s  commiAion,  for  appeals  to  prixe- 
caufes. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  ccurts  of  a fpecial  jurifdiSHen,  ^ 

CovxTi  of  a fpecial  or  private  jurifdiclioa  are, 

I.  The  forcA  courts  ; including  the  courts  of  attach- 
ments, regard,  fwicnmoic,  and  juAice  feat.  2.  I'hc  '* 
court  of  commiAlnners  of  fewers.  t.  The  couit  of  po* 

Itcies  of  aAurance.  4.  The  court  of  the  maiAialfea  and 
the  palace  couit.  5 The  courts  of  the  priiicipallty  of 
Wales.  6.  The  court  of  the  duchy  chamber  uf  Lan- 
caAer.  7.  The  courts  of  the  counties  palatirc,  and 
other  royal  franchifrs.  8.  The  Aannety  courts.  9.  The 
courts  of  London,  and  other  corporaiions:~^Tu  which 
may  be  referred  the  courts  of  requcAsor  courts  of  con- 
fcience;  and  the  modern  regulations  of  errtain  court* 
baron  and  county  courts.  JO.  The  courts  of  the  two 
UAiiverAtief.  ^ 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  cogniftnee  of  private  wrongs, 

( I.)  All  private  wrongs  or  civil  injuries  are  eognJ^ 
fable  cither  in  the  courts  ecetefaf  ical,  military,  tnaritime, 
or  ihcfe  of  cottmon  law, 
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lAwti  (2.)  Injuries  cof^lf^ble  la  the  ecdffaji'ua!  courts  arc, 

Ptcunhtri/.  2.  Malrmmml.,  _H-  TeJ}a0uniarj, 

(3  ) Pcfunwry  in]urics«  here  cogniubici  are,  i.  Suh‘ 

*■  trudim  of  titha.  For  which  the  rrmctiy  is  by  fuit  lo 

cmnpil  their  payment,  or  an  equivalent;  and  alfo  tlirir 
double  value.  2.  Nt/nftajm<nt  of  ecclcluflical  tiuet. 
Remedy  : by  fnit  for  ^aymeot.  3.  Sfaliatim.  Uc* 
l&cdy  : by  full  for  rdlilutioa.  4.  Kc* 

coed)' : by  fuit  for  damages.  5.  A'cMi*re^ir  of  (he 
church,  kc. ; and  non-pitjtwnt  of  church-rates.  Re- 
medy : by  fuit  lo  comf^l  them. 

(4.)  Mdtrimanicl  injuries  arc,  1.  of  itar- 

ri<t;e.  Remedy  : by  full  fur  perpetual  dlence.  2.  Su^- 
oi  icnju^Al  rigbit.  Ktmedy:  by  fuit  for  rc- 
llitution.  3.  litiihUiy  for  the  uiarriage  Hate.  Kcmc* 
dy  : by  fuit  for  ditotcr.  4.  Refufal  of  decent  m*uHif 
tnwce  to  the  wife.  Remedy  : by  fuit  for  alimony. 

(5.)  Tfjlawwitury  injutici  are,  i.  Di/putiag  the  va- 
lidity of  w'tlh.  Remedy  : by  fuit  to  eliabhdi  them. 
3.  O^lruSing  o{ atlmiHyiraitvvs^  Remedy:  by  fuit  for 
the  grantlo]^  them.  5.  Sub'.raUku  cf  It^eu'ta,  Re- 
medy : by  luil  for  the  payment. 

(rt.)  The  courfc  of  procetdinga  herein  is  much  con- 
formed to  the  ci«il  and  canon  law  : but  their  only  com- 
pulltve  priKcfs  is  that  of  excummunicaliun  ; which  is 
eiiforcvd  by  tlie  temporal  writ  of  figmfitavitt  or  tU  ex- 
ca^xmAn, 

(7.)  Civil  injuries,  cognifable  iu  the  court  m/AVurj, 
or  court  of  chivalry,  are,  1.  Injuries  in  {xriut  of  <£»• 
ttoar.  Rrmcdy : by  fuit  for  honourable  atneuds. 
2.  En<rcd:hm:Ktt  in  cac^  ai-mour^  &C.  Remedy : by 
fuit  to  remove  ihccn.  The  proceedings  arc  in  a Turn- 
mary  method. 

(8.)  Civil  iujiirlcs  cognifable  in  the  courts  mariimt^ 
are  iojurics,  in  their  nature  of  cummon-law  cc^nifaoce, 
but  aiiling  wholly  upon  the  fca,  and  not  within  the 
precious  of  any  county,  'Hie  piocecdings  are  hcrciii 
alfo  much  cunformed  lo  the  civil  law. 

(9.)  AH  other  injuries  are  cognifable  only  an  the 
courts  of  <^mmon  laws  of  which  m the  remaiuder  of 
this  chapter. 

{(O.)Twoof  them  arc,  however,  commiOible  by 
ihrfc  and  other  inferior  courts ; viz.  i.  Refufaly  or 
of  Remedies  i by  writ  of  pr;ntiendt>x 

or  mm'ddmuz.  2.  Enerotv hmtnl  uf  jurifiUtiim*  Reme- 
dy t by  writ  of  prohibition. 

<ih  Sect.  VIII.  Of  tyrofjvT,  end  thtir  remedict^  re- 
/feeing  the  rights  cf  perfens, 

(1.)  Ik  treating  of  the  cognifance  of  injuries  by  the 
courts  of  common  taw,  may  be  coohdered,  1.  The  in- 
juries  themfclves,  and  their  refpe^ivc  rcrntdict.  l.  'i'bc 
purfuit  of  thofc  remedies  in  the  fcveral  courts. 

(2.)  Injuries  between  fubjet^  and  fubje<^,  cogni- 
fable  by  the  courts  of  common  Uw,  ate  in  general  re- 
medied by  putting  the  party  injured  into  poflenion  of 
that  right  whereof  lie  is  tinjudly  deprived. 

(3.)  This  is  cffc^ed,  I.  By  tLliverj  of  the  thing  de- 
tained to  the  rightful  owner.  2.  Where  that  remedy 
is  either  impoflible  or  inadequate,  by  giving  the  party 
injured  a fatufaSum  in  damages. 

(4.)  The  ioHruments,  by  which  thrfe  remedies  may 
be  obtained,  are  fuits  or  adkm  ; which  arc  dcl'med  to 
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be  the  legal  demand  of  one's  right:  and  thefe  are,  l.swsf 
I-  Peifonal.  2.  Real.  3.  Mixed. 

(j.)  Injuries  (whereof  £omc  arc  with,  others  without.  . 

force)  are,  1.  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  perfosn.  2.  In- 
juries to  the  rights  of  property.  And  the  former  are, 

1.  Injuries  to  the  esh/olute.  2.  Injuries  to  the  reiuivtt 
rights  of  perfuns. 

(6.)  The  ub/uhtie  rights  of  individuals  are,  f.  Per- 
fonal  fecurity.  2 Perfonal  iiherty.  3.  Private  property  : 

(Sec  Chap.  I.  Sed.  1.).  To  which  the  injuries  mull 
be  correrpondeut. 

(7.)  Injuries  lo  perfonal  freurity  are,  1.  Againd  a 
man's  life.  2.  Againit  his  iisnhs.  3.  Againfl  his  hotly^ 

4.  Againd  his  health,  5.  Againil  his  reputation.— 

The  6rd  mud  be  teferred  to  the  next  chaptet, 

(8.)  Injuries  (o  die  limbs  and  botly,  arc,  1.  Threats, 

2.  AJfauit,  3.  Ratiery.  4.  Wounchng,  5.  Mayhem. 

Remedy  : by  a<Rit>a  of  trclpaft),  vi  et  arsnit ; fur  da- 
mages. 

(9.)  Injuries  to  heakh,  by  any  uxiw'holefome  prac- 
tices, are  remrdicd  by  a fpccial  adion  of  tixfpafs,  ob 
the  cafe  ; for  damages. 

(lO. ) Injuries  to  s^rpuiailon  arc,  I.  Slanderous  and 
maiieimis  wsds.  Remedy  : by  a^ioo  on  the  cafe  \ 
for  damages.  2.  Libels.  Rf^edy  : the  fame.  3.  Ma- 
X\ciu\xs> prfecutUms.  Remedy:  by  aAtua uf  coufpiracy, 
or  on  the  cafe  ; foi  damages. 

(11.)  The  folc  injury  to  perfostal  liberty  is  fedfe  hn- 
prsfonment.  Remedies:  i.  By  writ  of,  td,  Main- 
prize;  adly,  Odio  cl  alia;  3dly,  Hvtnine  replegieindo, 
t Hiibcas  corpus;  to  remove  the  wrong.  2.  By 
adion  of  tttfpafs;  to  recover  damages, 

I i 2.)  For  injuries  to  private  property,  fee  the  next 
feCtion. 

(13.)  Injuries  to  relati%te  rights  afieA,  I.  Hujhandt, 

2.  Parents-  3.  Guardiasts.  4.  Majlers. 

(14.)  Injuries  to  an  hufband  are,  u AbJnaion,  or 
taking  away  his  wife.  Remedy : by  action  of  ttefparsv 
de  uxore  rapta  et  abdu3a  ; lo  recover  pofleflion  of  his 
wife,  and  damages.  2.  CrtmnusJ  cosiXKrfatkn  with  her. 

Remedy:  by  aAion  on  the  cafe;  for  damages.  3.  Beos- 
iug  her.  Remedy:  by  adion  on  the  cnir,  per  qmod  con- 
firtium  amift ; for  damages. 

(15.)  The  only  Injury  to  a parted  or  guardian  is  the 
eddudion  of  their  children  or  wards.  Remedy:  by 
action  of  trefpafs,  de  fUtis,  vel  cu/hdiit,  raptis  vA  ahdttc- 
tis  f to  recover  poflrmon  of  them,  and  damsget. 

( r6.)  Injuries  to  a mefler  are,  1.  Retaining  his  fer- 
vants.  Remedy  : by  a^uxt  on  the  cafe;  for  damages. 

2.  Beating  them.  Remedy  : by  aAion  on  the  cafe, 
per  quodfervitistm  am  ft ; for  damages. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  injuria  to  perfonal  property, 

(1.)  In;oxies  to  the  rights  of  property  are  cither  to 
thofc  of  perfonal  or  reA  property. 

(2.)  Perfonal  property  is  cither  in  pqff.ffaM  or  iis 
Bi?isn. 

(3.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  property  in  pofledion  are, 

1.  by  dtfprf.\Hon.  2.  By  damage,  while  the  owucr  re- 
mains in  poHcStnn. 

(4  ) iiypdfefion  may  be  eflefted,  x.  By  as  uulawful 
iaiing.  2.  By  an  unlawful  detAaing. 

(5.)  Fur  the  unlawful  taliag  oi  goods  and  chattels 

perfonal, 
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Uwrf  p«rfonil»  the  ii,  t.  Aduil  retUtiit^is  which  lictsUr  eflate  of  freehold  Ii  iitcrmloed,  before  him  In 

(in  cafe  of  a wrongful  cliflrcfa)  is  oblairttd  by  a^^lon  of  remainder  or  rcTerfion. 

replevin,  j Sati^fsaioo  in  diraigis : i/,  in  cafe  of  (6.) ts  a wrongful  puluiig  out  of  him  that 
rrjeouit  by  artioo  of  re/fcns^  poundbreach,  or  on  the  it  fcifed  oe  the  frech  dd. 

cafe;  in  cafe  of  other  unlawful  taking*,  by  action  {•;.)  Dlfconi'autantc  la  where  tenant  in  tail,  or  the 

of  trcfpafs  or  trover.  huHjand  of  tenant  in  fee,  makes  a larger  cilate  of  the 

(6  ) For  the  unlawful  detaining  of  goods  lawfully  land  th:ui  the  law  allowctfi. 
taken,  the  remedy  is  alfo,  i.  A^ual  reilitution  j by  (8.)  Dtforc^/nt  is  any  o;ber  detaiaer  of  the  free- 
aftion  of  rrplrfin  or  detinue.  2.  Satisfaction  in  da*  hold  from  him  who  hath  the  property,  but  who  never 
mages  : by  a^ion  on  the  cafe,  for  trover  and  conver*  had  the  poffenian. 

6on.  (9.^  The  uniTctfal  remedy  for  ail  thefe  is  reftilution 

(7.)  For  fLm(wt  to  perfonal  property,  while  in  the  or  delivery  of  pofll-ffion  ; and,  fometimes,  damages  for 
owner's  pniTcflion,  the  remedy  is  in  damages  { by  ac-  the  detention.  This  is  effected,  i.  l)y  mere  entry. 
fion  of  irefpafs  vi  et  armu^  In  cafe  the  aCl  be  immrdi  2.  By  aCtion  P^ifory.  By  writ  of  ri^ht. 

■teiy  injurionst  or  by  aCiliun  of  trcfpafs  on  the  cafe,  to  (>o.)  Mere  en/r^,  on  lands,  by  him  who  hath  the 
redref*  confcqucntial  damattc.  apparent  right  of  pofTefnon,  will  (if  peccetihfe)  diveft 

(8.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  property,  in  aaiom,  arife  the  mere/Wj^^on  of  a wrongd<»er.  But  /vre/^entrics 
By  breach  ofewi/rfl^f/,  i.  Expreft.  a.  Impi'ted  arc  remedied  by  immediate  reditution,  to  be  given  by 

(y.)  Breaches  of  expreft  contradii  are,  I.  By  noji  ajudiceof  the  peace. 
pijrment  tiehtt.  Remedy:  SpeciBc  payment  j ( 1 1 •)  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  not  only  mere  pof* 

recoverable  by  action  of  debt.  2//^,  Damages  for  non*  fcfiion,  but  aUo  an  apparent  right  of  polKflinn,  this 
payment ; recoverable  by  a4tion  on  the  cafe.  2.  By  may  be  dcvellcd  by  him  who  hath  the  aSaal  right  of 
nonperformanee  of  eovennntt.  Remedy  : by  a^ion  of  polTeflioo,  by  means  of  the  p<0^hf‘y  adiuns  of  writ  of 
covenant.  1/7,  to  recover  damages,  in  covenants  per-  entry  jw 

fonal ; r<//y,  to  compel  performance,  in  covenants  real.  (t2.)  \ writ  of  entry  11  a revj  aftlon,  which  dtf> 
3,  By  iMfiprr/mmtnee  of  prtmifee,  or  afimpfitt.  Re*  pcuvii  the  title  of  the  tenant,  by  Ihowing  the  unlawful 
medy  : by  a«'^ionon  the  cafe;  for  damages.  means  under  which  he  gained  or  continues  poffelfion. 

(10.)  Im^ieti  contrails  are  fuch  as  arife,  f.  From  And  it  may  be  brought  either  againft  the  wrongdoer 
the  nature  and  conftitution  of  p'evenment.  2.  From  himfelf,  nr  in  the  degrees  c«Ucd  the  /<r,  the  per  and 
rtafm  and  the  condrtiilion  of  taw.  ev/.  and  the  pofi. 

(1 1.)  Breaches  of  contracts,  implied  in  the  nature  ('5  ) action,  which  proves  the 

of  government,  are  by  the  nonpayment  of  money  which  title  of  the  d\tnanJ40t,  by  (hawing  his  own  or  his  an- 
the  laws  have  dire^ed  to  be  paid-  Remedy:  by  aetion  cedor's  poffrnjun.  And  it  may  be  brought  either  to 
of  d»bl  (which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  frequently  a px^pmUr^  remedy  abatemtnta;  vix  the  idTifc  of  mort  d‘aturft':r^ 
frequrmly  a yui  tam^  aAion)  ; to  compel  the  Iptcihc  &c-  : Or  10  remedy  recent  difleihns;  vix.  the  alliVeuf 
payment 'ur,  fometimes,  by  action  on  the  cafe  j for  neve/  SJetfa. 

damat^rs.  (‘4-)  ^'here  thewtongdoer  hath  gained  the  aAual 

( 2 ) Breaches  of  contra^s,  implied  in  reajon  and  rij^ht  oi  pe^Jpon,  he  who  hath  the  right  of  property  can 
conftrudtion  of  law,  are  by  the  nonprrformanee  of  legal  only  be  remedied  by  a writ  of  r't^ht.  or  fomc  writ  of  a 
prefumptive  ajfnmffit  : for  which  the  remedy  is  Hi  da-  fimilar  nature.  As.  1.  Where  fuch  right  of  pulTetfioa 
mages ; by  an  anion  on  the  cafe  on  the  implied  ttf-  Is  gained  by  the  Sfconlimnantt  uf  tenant  in  tail.  Re- 
fump/itit  1.  Of  a quantum  meroit.  2.  Of  a quantum  medy,  for  the  right  of  property  : by  writ  of  firmedm* 
vaWhat.  3.  Of  money  expended  for  another.  4.  Of  a.  Where  gained  by  movery  in  a poflVffoTy  adion,  had 
receiving  money  to  another's  ufe.  5.  Of  an  hfmu/  againtt  tenants  of  particular  eftates  by  their  own  dc- 
iomputaffintt  on  an  account  ftated  (the  remedy  on  an  fault.  Remedy:  by  wtU  td quod  ei  Aeforcettt.  3.  Whrre 
account  undated  being  by  atdion  of  account).  6.  Of  gained  by  recovery  in  a pofRifary  actum,  had  upon  the 
pcrfonriiig  cue's  duty.  In  an>  employment,  with  ime*  merits.  4.  Where  gained  by  the  Jiatute  of  rtmitationj. 
grity.  diligence,  and  (kill.  In  (ome  of  which  cafes  an  Remedy,  in  btuh  cafes:  by  a mere  writ  uf  r^6tt  the 
adion  of  deceit  (or  on  the  cafe,  to  natutc  of  deceit)  bigheft  writ  in  the  law. 
will  lie. 


riv.  SiCT.  X.  Of  injuries  t9  ren/  property  t nnd^  firj/^ 
of  dljpcjfeljiint  or  ouj/erf  oj  the  freehold. 

(f.)  ImjvsiA  affe^ling  rra/ property  ate,  l.OnJter. 
2.  TrtfpnfM.  3.  Nufanee.  4.  /Vqj/e.  5.  SmlnracJ'am. 
<).  Djpluroanee, 

(2.)  0^/rr  is  the  arnollon  of  poflVIIicn  ; and  if, 
I.  Fro  r frtrh^dt.  2.  ■Trofn  chaUr/t  real. 

(3  ) Oufter  from  frttholdt  is  effeded  by,  f.  jihaJe’ 
mtnt.  2.  /nirufon.  3.  Djfiifn,  4-  Difeontmuatue. 
5 . Deforcement. 

(4.)  Abatement  is  the  entry  of  a flnnger,  after  the 
death  of  the  ancedor,  before  the  heir. 

(5.)  Intrvfxon  la  the  entry  of  a ftranger,  after  a par- 


StcT.  XI.  Of  diffcffrffnn,  or  cufler,  of  chotult 
real. 

(1.)  OosTia  from  ehmtdc  real  s,  1.  From  cdales 
by  fatuic  and  ele^u.  2.  From  an  cdaic  for  wwv 
(2.)Ouller  fmm  edates  by  fatnie  o\  eiegUt  is  ef* 
ferted  by  a kind  of  Remedy:  leftiiutiou  and 

damages;  by  altifr  o(  novel Sfft fin 

( 3 ) Oiider  from  an  cksuc  (or  years,  is  effected  by 
a like  dideidn,  or  jedment.  Remedy  : reditution,  ai>d 
damages  ; 1.  By  writ  uf  tjedame frma,  2.  By  writ  of 
tpuare  eject/  infra  trrtninum. 

(4.)  A writ  cf  jtd'Me  frnue,  or  a^ion  of  trefpafi 
in  ejedment,  licth  where  lands,  f<c.  arc  let  for  a lerm 
of  years,  and  the  Icdee  is  ouded  or  rjcAed  from  hia 
4 * term  j 
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l^w  of  t<rm  I 10  which  c*fe  he  (hall  recover  pofltrflion  of  hii 
term,  and  damagci. 

^ (5.)  Thii  i»  now  the  ufuil  method  of  trying  title* 

to  iandi  inftcad  of  an  a^ion  real : viz.  By«  1.  The 
claimant**  making  an  a£lual  (or  fuppofcd)  leafe  upon 
the  land  to  the  plaintiff.  2.  The  plaiiitifTa  a^ual  (or 
fiippufed)  entry  thereupon.  3.  Hi*  a^al  (or  fuppo* 
fed)  ouftcr  andejedment  by  the  defendant.  For  which 
injury  this  adion  i*  brought  either  againff  the  tenant, 
or  (more  ufually)  againff  fome  cafual  or  hditiou*  e> 
jedor}  in  wbofe  Read  the  tenant  may  be  admitted  de« 
fendant,  on  cuudition  that  the  leafe,  entry,  and  ouRer, 
be  confeffed,  and  that  nothing  elfc  be  difputcd  but  the 
merits  of  the  title  claimed  by  the  leffor  of  the  plaintiff. 

(6.)  A writ  of  ^u.7re  fJffU  infra  terminum  is  an  ac- 
tion of  a Rmilar  nature  ; only  not  brought  againR  the 
wrongdoer  or  ejedor  himfclt,  but  fuch  as  arc  In  pof- 
ftllion  under  his  title. 

StCT.  XII.  Oftrejfafi. 

Taesrass  is  an  entry  upon,  and  damage  done  to, 
another’s  land*,  by  one’s  felf,  or  one’s  cattle  ; with- 
out any  lawful  authority,  or  caufe  of  juRtfication  : 
which  ia  called  a breatb  of  Lu  tkfu  Remedy  : da- 
mages; by  adion  of  treipafs,  quart  claufum  Jregii: 
befide*  that  of  diRrefs,  damage  icafant.  But,  unlefs 
the  tide  to  the  land  came  chicRy  in  queRion,  or  the 
trefpaf*  was  wilful  or  malicious,  the  plaintiff  (if  the  da- 
mage* be  under  forty  (hillings)  (hall  recover  no  more 
coil*  than  damages. 

etii.  StCT.  XIII.  Of  nufance* 

( I.)  Nt'SANCt,  or  annoyance,  U any  thing  that 
worketh  damage  or  inconvenience:  and  it  it  either  a 
fullif  and  (cmmcn  mifance,  of  which  in  the  next  chap- 
ter; or,  a private  nufance,  which  i*  any  thing  done  to 
the  hurt  or  annoyance  of,  1.  The  corporeal ; 2.  The 
incorporeal,  hereditamenti  of  another, 

(2.)  The  remedies  for  a prirate  nufance  (bcildcs 
that  of  abatement)  are.  1.  Damages;  by  adioc  on 
the  cafe  ; (which  alfo  lies  for  fpecial  prejudice  by  a 
public  nufance).  2.  Removal  thereof,  and  damages; 
by  affife  of  nuiaocc.  3.  Like  removal,  and  damages; 
by  writ  of  ^«f/ permUtat  pr^eraere. 

SiCT.  XIV.  0/waflf, 

( I .)  Waste  it  a fpoil  and  deftrudion  in  lands  and 
tenement*,  to  the  injury  of  him  who  hath,  1.  An  im- 
mediate tniereR  (as,  by  right  of  common)  in  the  land*. 
2.  The  lemaiodcr  or  revcnion  of  the  inheritance. 

(2.)  The  remedies,  for  a commoner,  are  reRitution, 
and  damage*  ; by  afllfc  of  commoo  : Or,  damage*  on- 
ly ; by  adioo  on  the  cafe. 

(3.)  The  remedy,  for  him  in  remainder,  or  rever- 
fion,  U,  1.  Preventive:  by  writ  of  ejirepewant  at  law, 
or  injundion  out  of  chanceij;  to  Ray  waRe.  2.  Cor- 
redive : by  adioo  of  waAc ; to  recover  the  place 
waRcd,  and  damage*. 

ga.  * StCT.  XV.  Of  fubtraEUon. 

. (1.)  SvBTRACTiOK  1*  whcQ  ODC,  who  owcs  ferWcci 
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to  another,  withdraws  negled*  to  perform  them.  Law  of 
This  may  be,  i.  Of  rent*,  and  other  fervice*,  due  by 
tenure,  a.  Of  ihofe  due  by  cufom,  epUom^fcA. 

(2.)  For  fubtradion  of  rent*  and  fcrvicei,  due  by  ’ 
/rnurr,  the  remedy  is,  1.  By  diRrefs  ; to  compel  the 
paymcqt  or  performance.  2.  By  adion  of  debt. 

3.  By  affife.  4.  By  writ  d<  eotfuetuJimihus  et  ferv'uitj  f 
—to  compel  the  payment.  5.  By  writ  of  c^av'u 
and,  6.  By  writ  of  right  fur  difclaimer  recover  the 
land  nfilf. 

(5.)  To  remedy  the  opprelHon  of  the  lord,  the  law 
has  alio  given,  1.  The  writ  of  AV  inject  vextt  : 2.  The 
writ  of  mefne. 

(4.)  For  fubtradion  of  fcrvices,  due  by  euflom^  the 
remedy  is.  1.  By  writ  of  SeQe^  ad  molctuhnum^  furnum^ 
torraUt  &c.  to  compel  the  performance,  and  recover 
damages.  2.  By  adion  on  the  cafe ; for  damage* 
only. 

SiCT-  XVI.  Of  dyiurbance^  <1. 

(1.)  DiiTUaBANCS  i*  the  hiodenog,  or  difquieting, 
the  owner*  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  in  their  re- 
gular and  lawful  enjoyment  of  it 

(2.)  DiRurbances  are,  i.  Of franchifett  2.  Of  eom^ 
mofu.  3.  Of  zvajj.  4.  Of  tenure,^  5.  Of  pairo^ 
naje. 

(j.)  DIRurbance  of franeb'tfett  it  remedied  by  a fpe- 
cial adion  on  the  cafe  ; for  damages. 

(^.}  DiRud>ance  of  eommonf  is,  l.  Intcr{ommonln;g 
without  right.  Remedy:  Damages;  by  an  adion  on 
the  cafe,  or  of  trerpafa:  bcRdes  dilirefs,  damage  fea- 
iant ; to  compel  falisfadion.  2.  Surcbar^lng  the  com* 
mon.  Remedies:  dillrcls,  damage  fcafaut ; to  compel 
falisfadion : Adioo  on  the  cafe  ; for  damages : or. 

Writ  of  admeafurement  of  paRure;  to  apportion  the 
common;  and  writ  de  feetuuLi  fuperoHeraiione ; for  the 
fupernumcrary  cattle,  and  damages.  3.  Inslofure^  or 
obRrudion.  Remedies:  ReRitution  of  the  comcnonj, 
and  damage*;  by  afllfc  of  novel  diffeiftn^  and  by  writ  of 
quod  permUtat  .*  or,  Damages  only  ; by  adion  on  the 
cafe. 

(5.)  DiRurbance  of  voajt^  i*  the  obRrudion,  i.  Of 
a way  in  grofs,  by  the  owner  of  the  land.  2.  Of  a 
way  appendant,  by  a Rranger.  Remedy,  for  both  : 
damages:  by  adion  on  the  esfe. 

(6.)  DiRurbance  of  tenure^  by  driving  away  te- 
nants, is  remedied  by  a fpecial  adion  on  the  cafe  ; fur 
damages. 

(7.)  DiRurbance  of  patronage,  is  the  hindrance  of 
a patron  to  prefeot  his  clerk  to  a bencRce ; whereof 
ufurpeuioMt  within  fix  months,  is  nowbecome  a fpe- 
cici. 

(8.)  DiRmbers  may  be,  1.  The  pfeudo-patron,  by 
his  wrongful  prefentatioo.  2.  His  clerk,  by  demand- 
ing inRitution.  3.  The  ordinary,  by  refuCng  the  clerk 
of  the  true  patron. 

(9.)  The  remedies  are,  1.  By  affife  of  darrein  pre- 
fentment ; 2.  By  writ  of  quart  impeJit  to  compel  in- 
Ritution and  recover  damagci : Conrequent  to  which 
are  the  writ*  of  quart  ina/mbravitf  and  quare  non  ad* 
mjfit  i for  fubfequent  damages.  3.  By  writ  of  right 
of  advowfoD  ; to  compel  inRitution,  or  cRabliRi  the 
permaDCDt  right. 
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Liwet  SICT.  XVII.  Of  injurift  frecnding  frum,  or  af-  (i.)  Thi»  includet,  i.  SutnmsM.  t.  The  writ  of 
ffOwg,  tht  crown.  itUchment,  or  /««;  which  ii  fometime.  the  6ra  or 

origint)*procefi.  3.  The  writ  of  diRringah  or  diftrcfi-**  _ ^ 

' (1.)  Injitrics  to  which  the  crown  U « infinite.  4.  The  ^t\K%  of  cop'uu  ad  rtJponiltnJum,  and 

I.  Where  the  crowo  ia  the  aggrcfToro  a.  Where  the  ; or,  inflead  of  thefe«  in  the  king*»  bench> 

crown  i«  the  fuffercr.  the  bill  of  Middlcfex,  and  writ  of  Liitat  and,  in  the 


(2.)  The  crown  it  the  aggrefTor,  whenever  it  it  in 
polTcfn^^n  ofanjr  prrpert]^  to  which  the  fubje^  hath  a 
right. 

(3.)  Thit  is  remedied,  I.  Bjr ^lUion  of  risbt ; where 
the  right  is  grounded  on  fa(fU  dtlclofed  in  the  pclillon 
itfelf.  2.  By  monjlrant  dt  drait  i where  the  claim  is 
grounded  cm  fa^s,  already  appearing  on  record.  The 
effe^  of  both  which  is  to  remove  the  bands  (or  poitef* 
fion)  of  the  kin^. 

(4.)  Where  the  crown  it  the  fufTcrer,  the  king’s  re- 
medies are,  f.  By  fuch  comraun  law  actions  ai  are 
confiiUnt  with  the  royal  dignity.  2.  By  inqutfi  of 
to  recover  pofTcfiion  ; which,  when  found,  gives 
the  king  his  right  by  folemn  matter  of  record  i but 
may  afterwards  be  traverfed  by  the  fuhjedt.  3-  By 
writ  of  feire  fadtu,  to  repeal  the  king’s  patent  or 
grant.  4.  By  information  of  intrvfon,  to  give  damages 
for  any  trrfpafs  on  the  lands  of  the  crown  ; or  of  deit, 
to  recover  moneys  due  upon  contrad,  or  forfeited  by 
the  breach  of  any  penal  Uatute  1 or  fomctimcB  (in  the 
latter  cafe)  by  information  in  ran  : all  filed  in  the  ex* 
cheejuer  ex  ojfdo  by  the  king’s  allot  ney-gencral.  y.  By 
writ  of  quo  warranto,  or  informatioa  in  the  nature  of 
fuch  writ  i to  feife  into  the  king’s  hands  any  franchife 
tifurped  hy  the  fubjeCt,  or  to  oiitl  an  ufurper  from  any 
public  office  6.  By  writ  of  inandiimutf  unlefs  caufe; 
to  admit  or  reftore  any  prrfon  intiticd  to  a francldfe  or 
office:  to  which  if  a falfc  caufe  be  returned,  the  re- 
medy is  by  traverfe,  or  by  action  on  the  cafe  for  da- 
mages; and,  in  conrcquence,  a peremptory  nktmfamtu, 
or  writ  of  refiitution. 


exchequer,  the  writ  of  ^uo  minus,  y.  The  a/ias  and 
piuries  writs,  6.  The  exigent,  or  writ  of  exift  fteuis, 
proclamations,  and  outlawry.  7.  Appearance,  and  com- 
mon bail.  8*  The  arreft.  9.  Special  bail,  firii  to  the 
(herifi',  and  then  to  the  aiitlon 

Sect.  XX.  Of  pleadings.  cxiv. 

PLEaD>XG8  are  the  mutual  altercations  of  the  plain- 
tfiT  and  defendant  in  writing  ; under  which  arc  com- 
prii'ed,  t.  The  declaration  or  couqi  ; (wherein,  ioci- 
dentally,  of  the  vifne,  nonfuit,  retraxit,  and  difeonti- 
miance).  2.  Tlie  defence,  claim  of  cognixance,  im- 
pai lance,  view,  oyer,  aid-prayer,  voucher,  or  age; 

3.  The  pica;  which  is  cither  n dilatory  plea(i^,  to 
the  jurirdiiitioa ; z*Hy,  in  difability  of  the  plaintiff ; 

^dlj,  in  abatement),  or  it  is  a plea ; fome- 
times  confefllng  the  adion  either  in  whole  or  to  pait  ; 
wherein  of  a tender,  paying  money  into  court,  and 
et  off)  : but  ufually  denying  the  complaint,  by  plead- 
ing cither,  xjl,  the  general  iffuc  ; or,  idly,  a (^cul 
bar  (wherein  of  Juffifications,  the  llatutes  of  limitation, 

&c.).  4.  Keplication,  r^oindcr,  fuaejoinder,  rebut- 

ter, furiebulter,  &c.  Therein  of  cdoppcli,  colour, 
duplicity,  departure,  new  affignment,  protellaiion,  a- 
verment,  and  other  incidents  of  pleading. 

Sect.  XXI.  Of  iffue  and  demurrer^ 

(l.)  Issue  Is  where  the  parties,  in  a courfe  of 
pleading,  come  to  a point  affirmed  on  one  fide  and  de- 
nied on  the  other ; which,  if  it  be  a matter  of  law,  is 


Sect.  XVIII  0/ the  purfuit  cf  remediet  hy 
and,  ftrfi,  if  the  original  ‘writ. 

(i.)  Thi  parfuit  of  the  feveral  remedies  furniffied 
by  the  laws  of  England,  is,  1.  By  adion  in  tlie  courts 
of  common  law,  2.  tiy  prcceedir^s  in  thecourts  of  eptity. 

(2.)  Of  an  a3ion  in  the  court  of  common  plau  (ori- 
grioally  the  proper  court  for  profccuting  civil  fuils)  the 
orderly  parla  arc,  J,  The  writ.  2.  The pro- 

eeji.  3.  The  pleadin^t.  4.  The  ific,  or  demurrar, 
5.  The  tried.  6.  The  judgment.  7.  The  proceedings 


called  a demurrer ; if  it  be  a matter  of  fad,  Hill  re- 
tains the  name  of  an  iffue,of  fad. 

(2.)  Continuance  is  the  detaining  of  the  parties  in 
court  from  time  to  time,  by  giving  them  a day  certain 
to  appear  upon.  And,  if  any  new  matter  arifes  fitice 
the  laff  continuance  or  adjournment,  the  defendant  may 
take  advantage  of  it,  even  after  demurrer  or  iffue,  by 
alliging  it  in  a plea  fuU  darrein  continuaHCe. 

(3.}  The  determination  of  an  iffuc  in  law,  or  de- 
murrer, is  by  the  opiniou  of  the  judges  of  the  court  ; 
wliich  is  afterwards  entered  on  record. 


in  nature  of  appeal.  8.  The  exeeutitm. 

(3.)  Tl^e  origined  writ  is  the  beginning  or  founda- 
tion of  a fuit,  and  is  cither  optwia!  (called  a fracipe), 
commanding  the  defendant  to  do  foraclhingin  certain, 
or  otherwife  ffiow  caufe  to  the  contrary  ; or  peremptory 
called  a fi feeerit  te fecurumj,  commanding,  upon  lecu- 
rity  given  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  to  appear  in 
court,  to  (how  wherefore  he  hath  injured  the  plaintiff : 
both  iffuing  out  of  chancery  under  the  king’s  gicat 
ftal,  and  returnable  in  bank  during  term-time. 

SiCT.  XIX,  Of  procefs. 

(1.)  PaocEts  is  the  means  of  compelling  the  de- 
fendant to  appear  In  court. 


Sect.  XXII.  Of  the  feveral  fpecUt  of  trial.  cxvk 

( I.)  Trial  is  the  examination  of  the  matter  of  fadl 
put  in  iffuc. 

(2.)  ‘Hie  fpccics  of  trials  are,  f.  By  the  record. 

2.  by  txfpedhtt.  3.  By  certificate.  4.  By  wUneJet, 
wageraf  battel.  C.  l^y  wager  of  law.  7 \h)  jury. 

(3.)  Trial  by  the  record  is  had,  when  the  cxilicoce 
of  fuch  record  is  the  point  in  iffue. 

(4.)  Trial  hy  tnfpeBion  or  txamixaiion  is  bad  by  the 
court,  principally  when  the  matter  in  iffue  is  the  evi- 
dent objed  of  the  fenfes. 

(5.)  Trial  by  rerh/fcii/r  is  had  in  thofe  cafes,  where 
fucU  certificate  mufi  have  been  conclufive  to  a jurv. 

(6.)^ 
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l.«w  rtf  ^5  ^ Trial  Ijt  ivUtu/fet  (the  Tfpular  mclliod  tii  the 
Epk  »n  . ^ civil  law)  it  only  ufed  on  a writ  of  dower,  wl^'ti  the 
^fMinni  > ■ liufljand  It  in  Iffiic. 

* (7.)  1‘rial  by  vft^er  of  latielf  in  civil  cafes,  It  only 

had  on  a writ  of  ri;;ht : but.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  tenant 
may  hare,  at  hit  option^  the  trial  by  \\i<  grand 

(8.)  Trial  by  Kvagtr  of  Atet»  it  only  had,  where  the 
matter  tn  ilTiie  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  privily 
ttanfafled  between  the  pariiet  themrdvea,  without  the 
iDtcrvcntiun  of  other  witnciTea* 

t*rB.  Sect.  XXIII.  Of  tha  trial  by  jury. 

(i.)  Trial  by  jury  »,  1.  Extraordinary;  a«,  by 
the  grand  aflt/e,  in  writs  of  right  ; and  by  the  grand 
jury,  in  writs  of  attaint  3*  Ordinary. 

(1.)  Tlie  method  and  pnicefs  of  the  ordinary  trial 
by  jury  is,  1.  ThewTitof  •otnirr  fa4tat  to  the  iheriff, 
coroners,  or  clifort ; with  the  rnbfequent  compulltve 
proccfi  of  Ifoitas  rorfvra.  or  di/iringar.  2.  The  ctf 
ryi^  dowu  of  the  record  to  the  court  of  nf 

5.  The  fhcrifPa  return  ; or  panel  of,  ift,  fpecial.  2dly, 
common  jurors.  4.  The  challcr.gea;  ill,  to  the  ar- 
ray ; 2dly,  to  the  polls  of  the  jurors;  either,  propter 
honorii  rffpeSum^  propter  difftSum^  proper  afedlum  (which 
is  fotnetimes  a principal  challenge,  fometimes  to  the 
favour),  or  propter  dtUUam.  5.  I’hc  tides  de  <ir- 
tumfantihut.  6.  The  oarh  of  the  jury.  7.  The  evi- 
dence; which  is  cither  by  pnMrfs,  iH,  written;  adly, 
parole  or,  by  the  private  J( no wiedge  of  the  jurors. 

6.  1*he  verdid  ; which  may  be,  ill,  privy  ; 2dly, 
public;  3dly, fpecial. 

«cvui.  StcT,  XXIV.  Of  jiui^menty  and  its  incidents 

(t.)  Whatevfr  is  tranfadVed  at  the  trial,  in  t lie 
court  of  is  added  to  the  record  under  the 

name  of  a p^ha  : conlequeiit  upon  which  is  the  judge’ 
mtni. 

(2  ) Judgment  may  be  orr^n/ or  ftayed  for  caufes, 
1.  Extrinfic,  or  i^kort  the  record;  as  in  the  cafe  of 
trialt.  l.  Intrinfic,  or  within  it ; as  where  the 
declaration  varies  from  the  writ,  or  the  verdIA  futm 
the  pleadings,  and  ilTue ; or  where  the  cafe,  laid  in  the 
declaration,  is  not  fufHcienl  to  lupport  tlie  a^Uon  in 
point  of  law. 

(3.)  Where  the  liTuc  is  immaterial,  or  inriifHcient, 
the  court  may  award  a repltatUr, 

(4*)  judgment  is  the  lenience  of  the  liw,  pronoun- 
ced by  the  court,  upon  tiie  matter  contained  in  tlie  re- 
coid. 

(5*)  Judgments  arc,  1.  In'rrlncutory ; which  are  in- 
comp'iu-  lill  ^•effcCUJ  by  a writ  of  inquiry,  a.  Final. 

f6.)  C<ft%  orexjHnce  of  iiiit.  arc  now  the  neceflary 
confequence  of  obtaiuiug  judgment. 

4^1,.  StCT.  XXV.  OJ  prueeding,  in  the  nature  cf  ap* 
peals. 

(1.)  P»ocsFDt*<r.s,  in  the  natore  of  appealt  from 
jud  ’meiit.  ■’re,  «,  A writ  i»f  attaint  ; to  impearh  the 
vtrJicl  of  A jury  ; which  of  late  has  h<en  fuprrfedrj 
by  lit  w-  Iri  -lt.  2.  ,\  wilt  of  au>l*ta  tfUcreln  ; 10  dif- 
dbarge  a judgment  by  matter  Uul  has  fiocc  happened. 
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5.  A writ  oferrsr,  from  one  court  of  record  to  ano-  I.awof 

thrf  ; to  corrcfl  judgments,  erroijeopt  in  point  of  law, 

and  not  helped  by  the  Aatuies  of  tfuendment  and  jeo*  . 

faile. 

(2.)  Writs  of  error  lie,  1.  To  the  court  of  iing*e 
bfKtb,  from  all  inferior  courts  nf  record  ; from  the 
court  of  eomtKCK-pleiU  at  Wcfiminfler;  and  from  the 
court  of  iing't  tenth  in  Ireland.  2.  To  the  courts  of 
exchequer  ihamber,  from  the  law  fide  of  the  court  of 
exchequer;  and  from  proceedings  in  the  coon  of  hhtg'e 
bench  by  bill.  5.  To  the  houfe  of  peer/,  from  pro- 
ceedings in  the  court  of  iiag*t  bench  by  original,  and 
on  wiiis  of  error  ; and  from  the  fcveral  couits  of  ere- 
ilejuer'chamber,  , 

Sect.  XXVI.  Of  execution.  to. 

Exicutiom  is  the  putting  in  force  of  the  fen- 
lence  or  judgment  of  the  law.  Which  is  cfTcAid, 

1.  Where  p^fltflion  of  any  hereditament  is  recovered  ; 
by  writ  of  habere  facias  feftnam,  prf  ftonem,  (jV. 

2.  Where  any  thing  is  awarded  to  be  done  or  render- 
ed, by  a rpectsl  writ  for  that  purpofc ; as,  by  writ  ot 
abatement,  in  cafe  of  mifance  ; reiorna  hahetuio,  and  ca- 
pias in  >u;ithemam,  in  replevin;  dijlringas  and  fire  fa- 
dot,  in  detinue.  3.  Where  money  only  is  recovered  ; 
by  writ  of,  ill,  capiat  ad  fatufadeiuUim,  againfl  the 
t^dy  of  the  defendant ; or,  in  default  thereof,  fdtre  fa- 
dot  rgatnd  his  hail,  idly,  Euri  fadat,  againfl  his 
goods  and  chattels.  5dly,  L.e%'ari  fadas,  againfl  his 
goods  and  the  prfit  of  bit  lands.  4thly,  Ehsgit,  a- 
gainft  goods,  and  \\xe  pof^on  of  \\\i  lands,  jthly. 

Extendi  fadat,  and  other  prociTs,  on  ftatutes,  recug-  • 
niauurers,  &c.  againil  his  My,  lands,  and  goods. 

Sect.  XXVII.  0/  proceedings  tn  tbe  courts  cf  a^\ 
equity. 

^1.)  Matters  of  equity  which  belong  to  the  pe- 
culiar jurifdi^Iion  of  the  court  of  chancery,  arc,  I.  The 
guardianOiip  of  infanis.  a.  The  cuilody  of  ideotsand 
lunatics.  3.  'Hie  fupetintcndance  of  charities.  4.  Com* 
itiifliuns  of  bankrupt. 

(2.)  The  court  of  exchequer  and  the  duchy  court  of 
J.aneajlrr,  have  alfo  fome  peculiar  caufes,  in  which  the 
intered  of  the  king  is  mure  immediately  concerned. 

(3.)  is  the  true  fenfe  and  found  interpreta- 

tion of  the  rules  of  law ; and,  as  fuch,  is  iqually  at- 
tended to  by  the  judges  of  ih»  courts  both  of  common 
law  and  equity. 

(4.)  The  (iTcntial  dilTrrences,  whereby  the  Eogllfh 
courts  of  equity  arc  diilinguilhcd  from  the  courts  of 
law,  are,  I.  Flic  mode  of pnof.  by  a difeovery  on  the 
oath  of  the  party  ; which  gives  a junfdiclloii  In  mat- 
ters of  account,  and  fraud.  2.  *I*Iie  mode  of  trial;  by 
drp(>fitiiint>  taken  in  any  part  of  ibc  world.  3.  Ttie 
mode  of  rthef  ; by  giving  a more  fpeciric  and  extenfive 
remedy  th  in  tan  be  had  in  the  courts  of  lav  ; as,  by 
carrying  agreements  into  execution,  flaying  watle  or 
other  iijurics  by  tr.Juiidion,  dirediing  the  iale  of  in- 
cumbered lands,  ^c.  4.  'I'he  true  c nftru^ion  of fe* 

ettrities  fer  money,  by  cohrideiiag  them  merely  as  a 
pledge-  y.  *rbe  exerution  of  tr^ht  or  fecund  ufesyin 
a manner  analogous  to  the  law  of  legal  eilaies. 
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fy.)  Tlie  proc<C'!!ngi  in  ibc  court  of  chaoccry  fto 
trViich  tbofe  :d  tl>cc»chequer,  &c.  very  nearly  ccnfomi) 
tre,  I.  Bill.  S.  Writ  of  fub^wmt;  and,  perhaps,  in- 
junClion.  ^3.  Procefs  uf  contempt;  viz.  (ordinarily) 
attacKmcot,  attachonret  wilii  procUmaumtA,  coramif 
6on  of  rebellion,  (crjeant  at  arms,  and  fcqucUratiooi. 
4.  Appraraiicc--  5.  Dcicimer.  6.  Pica.  7.  Anfvrcr. 

Excepiiont;  amendrnenu  $ erofs,  or  rupplcmertul, 
b.Us  ; bills  of  revivor,  interpleader,  See.  9.  Replica- 
tion. fO.  liTuc.  11.  Dcpoiitioni,  taken  upon  iutcr- 
rogaiorlcs ; and  fubirquent  publicatiuo  thereof,  li. 
lltiritig:  13.  Inteilocutory  decree}  feigned  ilTue, 

and  trial ; refereote  to  the  mafter,  and  report ; &c. 
14.  Final  decree.  15.  Rehearing,  or  bill  of  tevicMr. 
16.  Appeal  to  paHUmeni. 

CHAP.  IV. 

(yPuBLic  Wrongs, 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  nature  of  crimes^  and  their 
punxfbment. 

( I.)  TN  trea’ing  cf  pullk  may  be  confuirred, 

^ I.  The  general  maiure  of  crimes  and  puiitfh- 
menu.  2.  I’hc  perions  tapaUe  of  committing  enmes. 
3.  Their  fevcral  de^rret  of  guilt.  4.  The  fevcral 
net  of  crimes,  and  their  tefpr^tve  punifiimriits. 

The  meaos  of  pr<n<mtiQn.  6.  The  metbud  of  punijh- 

mr*t. 

(a.^  A rWme,  or  mifJewuanor,  li  an  committed, 
or  omitted,  in  virdation  of  a public  law  either  lorbid- 
ding  or  rommandiiig  it. 

(3.)  Crimrs  are  dilUoguiihed  from  civil  injuries,  in 
that  they  are  a breach  and  viuUlion  of  the  pitktic 
rights,  doe  to  the  wlude  community,  coulidcred  as  a 
community. 

(4.)  Puai/hmmti  may  be  conQdercd  with  regard  to, 
t.  The  powr:  t.  The  eitd ; 3.  Tb<  meafure of  their 
indict  ion. 

('5,)  Thep«»«-rr,  or  right,  of  iafticting  human  pu- 
aiOiments  for  natural  crimes,  or  fuch  as  arc  mrr4i  in  /e, 
was  by  the  law  of  nature  veded  in  every  individual : 
but,  by  the  funrlamental  contract  of  fociety,  is  now 
transfciTcd  to  the  fovenign  power;  in  which  alfo  is 
veiled,  by  the  fame  contract,  the  right  of  puniihing 
olteBCea,  or  fuch  as  are  mala  pnltihUa. 

(6.)  'Hie  iwif  of  human  puoilhuieuU  is  to  prevent 
future  ofTenr^s  ; I.  By  ameuding  the  offender  himfelf. 
3.  By  deterriag  others  ihrougli  Kia  example.  3.  By 
depriving  him  of  the  power  to  do  future  mifehief. 

(7.)  The  mtafare  of  human  punilhmeots  muff  be 
determined  by  the  wifdamof  the  fovereign  power,  and 
Dot  by  any  uniform  univerfal  rule  r though  that  wnf- 
dom  may  be  regulated,  aod  aiOfied,  by  certain  gene- 
ral, cquiubie,  priuciplcs. 

csxiv.  Sicr.  1I>  Of  th*  perfons  capable  of  committing 
crinui, 

( I.)  Ali.  perfoni  are  capable  of  committing  crimes, 
vnlefs  there  W in  them  a dtfeS  of  vjUI:  for,  to  con- 
ftitutc  a legal  crime,  there  mull  be  both  a vitious  will, 
and  a vitious  a^. 

The  will  docs  oot  concur  with  the  aA,  1 . Where 
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there  is  s defeat  of  unJctylaKding,  2.  Where  no  wflj  ©f 
\%  exerted,  t.  Where  the  is  conJlralneJ  by  force 
...dvid,n«  _ 

(3.)  A vitious  will  may  therefore  he  wanting,  in  the 
cafes  of,  I.  lofanty.  2.  Idiocy,  or  lunacy.  3.  Drunk- 
ennefs;  which  doth  not,  however,  excufe.  4.  Mis- 
fortune. 5.  Ignorance,  nr  miilakc  of  fa^.  6.  Com- 
pulilon,  or  nccefhcy  } which  is,  ill,  that  of  civil  fub- 
jeflion  } adly,  that  of  durefs  w.'tw/ ; 3dly,  that  of 
choofing  the  lead  pernicious  of  two  evils,  where  one  is 
Doavoidalde  ; 4lhly*  that  of  want,  or  hunger  } which 
is  no  legitimate  excufe. 

(4.)  ilir  king,  from  his  excellence  aod  dignity,  is 
alfo  incapable  of  doing  wrong. 

Sect.  III.  Of  principals  and  acceffirict. 

(1.1  The  different  (^greei  of  guilt  10  crioiinati  are, 

I.  A 8 2.  A*  aceefiriet. 

(t  ) A princ^jal  in  a crime  is,  1.  He  who  commits 
the  faff.  2.  He  who  Is  prcfciit  at,  aiding,  aad  abet- 
ting, the  coromiffiou. 

(t*)  An  ftcc.Ji(.rj  is  he  who  doth  not  commit  the 
faff,  nor  is  prelent  at  the  commlffion  ; but  is  in  fomc 
fort  concerned  ti.cfcio,  either  U/ort  or  af/rr, 

(4.)  Acetflbries  can  only  he  in  petit  treafon,  sod 
felony  ; in  high  creafon,  and  mifdenjcanors,  all  arc  prin- 
cipals. 

(5  ) An  acceffoiy,  lef-ire  the  faff,  is  00c  who,  be- 
ing abfent  when  the  crime  is  committed,  hath  pro- 
cured, couniclied,  or  commanded,  another  to  commit 
it. 

(6.)  Ar»  acceffory  after  the  facl,  is  where  aperfon, 
knowing  a fclnuy  to  have  been  committed,  receives, 
relieves,  comforts,  or  sflllla,  the  felon.  Such  accef* 
for)  is  ufually  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  ; where 
tin:  princijaal,  and  acceffory  the  fai^,  arc  cscluded 
from  it. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  evinces  agairft  God  and  religion.  cn^ 

(i.)CaiMSs  aod  mifUemranors  cogm'aaUe  by  tbe 
laws  of  England  are  fuch  as  mure  immediately*  offend, 

I.  God,  and  his  bedy  religion.  2,  Tbe  law  of  naticrnt, 

3.  The  iifiy,  and  his  gt%Hrnmeni.  4.  The  puhUcf  or 

eemmontiuaith.  5.  Individaalt. 

{ 2.)  Climes  more  immediately  offending  Goo  aini 
rt'hi*ttn  arc,  1.  For  which  the  prtiaUy  is 

incapacity,  and  imprlfoutnent.  2.  Herefy.  Penalty, 
for  one  fpedcB  thereuf : the  fame.  3.  Othnccs  a<aioll 
ll»e  eflsbtilhcd  ebunk  .'—Either,  by  revUimif  itsortlinaa- 
CCS.  Penalties:  fine;  deprivation;  traprilunment ; for- 
feiture.—Or,  by  aopetnfarmitf  to  its  worlhip : ik, 

Thro’  total  irrelgim.  Penalty  : fine,  adly,  'Pbro'  prv- 
Ullant  tl^tviin^.  Penalty  : fufpended  by  the  tolera- 
tion afl,  3d1y,  Through  popery^  cither  in  profeifors 
of  the  popiJb  religion,  popifii  recufants,  convicl,  or 
popilh  prieds.  Pcualtaes:  incapacity:  double  taxes; 
imprifonment  ; fines;  forfeiturea;  abjuration  of  the 
realm ; judgmeot  of  felony,  without  clergy  { and 
jodgnent  of  high  treafun.  4.  Blafphemj.  Penalty  : 
line,  imprifonment,  and  corporal  puoilhment.  3.  Pro- 
fane /wearing  and  cuifng.  Penalty  ; fine,  t*r  lioufe  of 
corre^oo.  6.  iriseJkruft  f or,  at  lead,  the  pretence 
thereto.  Penalty:  imprifocunent,  and  pillury.  7.  Re- 
ligious imp^arcj.  Penalty:  fine,  impiifouiacot,  sod 

cot- 
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corponl  pnn!nuner)t.  8.  Simony.  Penalties  : forfei* 
ture  of  double  valuer  incapacity.  9.  Salhttih 
ittg.  Penalty:  fine.  lo.  Vrunirfutffi.  Penally:  fine, 
or  ftneka.  \ \.  l.tntnhufi,  Penaltica:  fine;  imprif«n* 
mem  ; boufc  of  corredton. 

SiCT.  V.  Of  offences  ngainfi  the  law  ef  natUns, 

(1.)  The  inw  of  Hatims  i»  a fyfiem  of  rule*,  dedu* 
ciblc  by  natunil  reafon,  and  eftabiithed  by  univerfit! 
confent,  to  regulate  the  iniercourfe  between  indepen* 
dent  fiatet. 

(1)  Id  England,  the  law  of  naslmt  U adopted  in 
ita  full  extent,  aa  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

(j.)  Otfenrea  againtl  thia  law  are  priocipally  tnci' 
dent  to  whole  fiatea  or  nationi ; but,  when  committed 
by  private  fuhjcds,  arc  then  the  obje<£ts  of  the  muot- 
cipal  law. 

(4.)  Crimes  againd  the  law  of  nations,  animadverted 
on  by  the  laws  of  England,  are,  i.  Violation  of  fnfe* 
fontluHs,  i.  Infringement  of  the  rights  of 
Penalty,  in  both:  arbitrary.  3.  Piracj.  Penalty; 
judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy, 

StCT.  VI.  0/ high  treafon.  , 

(f.)  Catsics  and  mifdemeanors  more  peculi:«r!y 
offending  the  king  and  his  government  a«,  i.  hli^h 
treafon.  1.  Ffknks  iojurioui  to  the  prerogative.  3. 
Pramunire.  4.  Olhfr  miJj>nfons  and  conUmfCt. 

(2  ) High  trea/on  may,  according  to  the  flatute  of 
Edward  HI-  be  committed,  I.  By  com^ftng  or  ima- 
gining ti)c  death  of  the  king,  or  queen- confon,  or  their 
eldcfl  fon  and  heir  ; demonftrated  by  forac  overt  nA. 
2.  By  violating  the  hinges  companion,  bii  elded  daugh* 
icr,  or  the  wife  of  his  elded  fon.  3.  By  feme  overt  aA 
nf  If  vying  war  againd  the  king  to  hts  realm.  4.  By 
ailhffffue  to  the  king's  enemies.  5.  By  eounterfriting 
the  king's  great  oe  pri'‘y  fal.  6.  By  eounifrftUing 
the  king's  money,  or  importing  counterfeit  money.  7. 
By  ktiUng  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  or  king^  Juftices, 
in  the  etectilion  of  their  office*. 

(3,)  High  trrafont.  created  by  fubfequent  fiatiites, 
•re  inch  as  relate,  1.  'Vopsp^ti  as,  the  repeated  de* 
fence  of  the  pope's  jnrifdiA'uu  ; the  coming  from  be- 
yond fca  of  A naturabborn  popilh  priclt  ; the  renoun- 
cing of  atlegiancc,  and  reconciliation  to  the  pope  or 
other  foreign  power.  2.  To  the  eoinagrt  or  other  fig- 
natures  of  the  king : a*,  counterfeiting  (or,  import* 
ing  and  uttering  counterfeit)  foreign  coin,  here  cur- 
rent ; forging  the  fign  manual,  privy  ligdCt,  or  privy 
feal  jf  fallifying,  &c.  the  current  coin.  3.  To  the 
frotijlant  fueeffnm  t a*,  sorrefponding  with,  or  remit- 
ting to,  the  late  Pretender's  font;  endeavouring  to 
im(ede  the  fiiccelllon;  writing  or  printing,  in  dc^nce 
uf  any  Pretender's  title,  or  in  derogation  of  the  aA  of 
feulemcnt,  or  of  the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  the 
drfcenl  of  the  crown. 

{4.)  'file  gunjjhment  ot  treafon,  in  males,  is  (ge- 
nerally’) lobe,  1.  Drawn.  2.  Hanged.  3.  Embowel- 
led  alive.  4.  Beheaded,  y Quartered.  6.  The  head 
and  quarters  to  be  at  the  king's  difpofal.  But,  in  trea- 
ions  relating  to  the  coin,  only  to  be  drawn,  and  banged 
till  dead.  FrmaltSf  in  both  cafes,  are  to  be  drawn, 
and  burned  alive. 
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Sect.  VII.  Of  feUnies  injuiicus  ts  the  king's 
prerogative* 

« CUis. 

(f.)  FrLONY  is  that  ofTcnce  which  occtfioos  the 
total  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods  at  common  law;  now 
ufually  alfo  punifhable  with  death,  by  hanging;  unlefs 
through  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

^2.)  Felonies  injurious  to  the  king's  prerogative  (of 
which  fome  are  within,  others  without,  clergy)  are, 

I.  Such  as  relate  to  the  coin  ; as,  the  wilful  uttering 
of  counterfeit  money,  &c. ; (to  which  head  fome  infe- 
rior mifdcmeaDors  affeAing  the  coinage  may  be  aUa 
referred),  2.  Confpiring  or  attempting  to  kill  a privy 
eounflkr,  3.  Serving  foreign  dates,  or  enlifling  fol-  • 

diers  fur  Foreign  fervice.  4.  Embezzling  the  king’s  er* 
tKOur  or  floret.  5.  Dtjeriion  from  the  king's  armtet. 
by  land  or  fca. 

Sect-  VIII.  Of  prttmunire^ 

(i  ) Ps/CMvaiRE,  in  its  original  feofe,  is  the  of- 
fence of  adhering  to  the  tempar^  power  of  the  Pope, 
tn  derogation  of  the  regal  authority.  Penalty  : out- 
lawry, forfeiture,  and  imprifonment : which  hath  fince 
been  extended  to  fome  offences  of  a different  nature. 

(a.)  Among  thefe  are,  1.  Importing  Popifh  trin- 
kets. 2.  Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  Popifh 
feminariet  abroad,  or  Popifh  prlells  in  England.  3. 
Molefling  the  poffeirort  of  abbey  lands.  4.  Ading  as 
broker  in  an  ufiirioua  conlrad,  for  more  than  ten  pe^ 
cent.  5.  Obtaining  any  (lay  of  proceedinga  in.  fuiis 
for  monopolies.  6.  Obtaining  sn  esclufive  patent  for 
gunpowder  or  arms.  ,,7.  Exertion  of  purveyance  or 
pre-emption,  8.  Afferiing  a legiflative  authority  in 
both  nr  either  houfe  of  parliament.  9.  Sending  any 
fubjeA  a prifoner  beyond  fei.  ic.  Retufing  the  ostia 
of  silegisnce  and  fupremacy.  it.  Prcsching,  teach- 
ing, or  advifed  fpeaking,  in  defence  of  the  right  of 
any  pretender  to  the  crown,  or  in  derogation  nf  the 
power  of  parliament  to  b'mit  the  fucceffion.  12.  Treat- 
ing of  <jther  matters  by  the  affembly  of  peers  of  Scot- 
land, convened  for  cleAtng  their  reprefentatives  la 
parliament.  15.  Unwarrantable  undertakings  by  ua- 
lawful  fubfcriplioni  to  public  funds. 

ScA.  IX.  Of  mifprifvMS  and  contempts  affeHing 
the  king  and  government* 

(1.)  MtsraiaiONS  and  eontemptt  are  all  fuch  high 
offences  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital. 

(2.)  Tbcfc  arc,  i.  Negative,  in  concealing  what 
ought  to  he  revealed.  2.  Pifiive.  io  committing  what 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

(3.)  mlfprifions  are,  1.  Mirprifion  of  trea* 

fan*  Penalty:  foifciture  and  imprifonment.  2.  Mif- 
prifioo  of  felony.  Penalty:  fine  and  imprifonment. 

3,  Concealment  of  treafure  trove.  Penalty : fine  and 
imprifonment. 

(4.)  Pfiiivt  mifprifions  or  high  misdemeanors  and 
contempts,  are,  1.  Mal-admtnsJhaiiKM  of  public  tiufis, 
which  includes  the  crime  of  pfodation*  Ufusl  penal- 
ties : banifhmcnt ; fines ; imprifanment ; difabllily. 

2.  Contempts  againfl  the  king's Penally: 
fine,  and  impiifontncQt.  3.  Contempt  agalnil,  his 
6 ptf' 
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Law  of  inJ  jowrttmefit.  Penalty!  fine,  impnTonmcnt,  timee  forfeiture. 

EBfrlani^  and  infamoui  corporal  puniftmienL  4.  Conlemptt 
/againfl  hiB  fitlr,  PenaUicc:  fine,  and  itnprifunmcnc ; 
or  fine,  and  difabillty.  5.  Contempta  againfi  hia 
or  rour// of  jufiicc.  PcoalticB:  fine;  imprifon- 
meat;  corporal  puniihmeot ; lofa  of  right  hand;  for- 
feiture. 


SacT.  X.  Of  cfftnces  againfl  public  jufike* 

(l.)CatMCft  efpeciallr  affodling  the  ammcnxvtoUh 
«rc  offeiicea,  i.  Againil  the  public 3.  Againft 
the  public p<act.  3.  Agat'ntl  the  public  trade,  4.  A* 
gaiidl  the  public  AruZ/ir.  5.  Agaioft  the ' public  po/u*e 
or  economy. 

(a.)  Ofiencea  againft  the  public }uftce%  are,  i.  Em- 
het,^ing  or  vacatir.^  rccordi,  and  perfteuuing  others  in 
Count  of  juftice.  IVnalty:  judgment  of  telony,  ufually 
without  clergy.  7.  CcmpelJivg  prifonen  to  bccotre 
cppexxxTi,  Penalty ; judgiticat  of  felony.  3.  O^nu- 
ting  the  execution  of  proccfi.  4.  Efapei,  5.  Breach 
of  prifon.  6.  Rtfne.  Which  four  may  (according 
to  the  circumftntrces)  be  either  feloniea,  or  ffiifi!e> 
•tneanori  punilhaMc  by  fine  and  imprifonment.  7.  Re- 
4urn'mg  from  tranfportatkn.  This  it  felony,  without 
clergy.  8.  'I  akiiig  re^areU  to  help  one  to  hit  fioleo 
Penalty:  the  fame  at  for  the  theft.  9.  Receiving 
nolen  gooda.  Pentltirt:  iraQfportatioa  ; fine;  and 
iinprironmcnt.-»io.  Theftbote.  1 1.  Common  barretry 
and  fuing  in  a feigned  name. * 12.  Maintenance.  13. 
Champerty,  Penalty,  in  thefe  four  : fine,  and  impri* 
fonn>cnt.  14.  Compawidtng  profeculiont  on  penal  lla* 
tutet.  Penalty:  fine,  pillory,  and  difability.  ly.  Cotj^ 
[piracy  i and  threats  of  accufation  in  order  to  extort 
tmnicy,  dec.  Penalties:  the  villcnout  judgment ; fine  ; 
imprifonment  I pillory;  whipping;  tranfpurtatino.  16. 
Perjury,  and  fubordination  thereof.  Pcnaltiei;  in* 
fatny ; imprifonment;  fine,  or  pillory;  and,  foror* 
times,  traofportation  orheufe  of  correction.  1 7 Bri- 
bery.  Pendty  : fine,  and  imprifonmem.  18.  £«dra* 
eery.  Penalty:  infamy,  fine,  and  imprifonment.  19. 
Falfe  verdiB.  Penalty  : the  judgment  in  attaint.  30. 
Biegh^ence  of  public  officers,  6ic.  Penalty  : fine,  and 
forfeiture  of  the  office.  t\,\0pprtjfxon  by  magi* 
ilrates.  23.  .£x/0r//wi  of  ofiicera.  Penalty,  in  both: 
imprifonmenr,  fine,  and  foisctimca  forfeiture  of  the  of* 
-ficc. 

StCT.  XL  Of  effences  agairtjl  the  public  peace, 

Offbnccs  againfi  the  public'^nre  are,  i.  Riotous 
affemblies  to  the  number  of  ixvelve.  3.  Appearing 
armed,  or  hunting  in  difguife.  3.  \7hreatening,  or  de- 
manding any  vahuiblc  thiug,  by  letter.  »A1I  thefe  are 
felonies,  without  clergy.  4.  Defiroying  of  turnpikes, 
&c.  Peoaltiea  : whipping  ; imprifonment ; judge- 
ment of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy.— y.  jifrays. 
6.  Riots,  routs,  and  unlauful  cffemlhes,  7.  '1  umul* 
tuous  petitioning,  8.  1‘orcible  entry,  and  detainer. 
Penalty,  in  all  four  : •fine,  and  imprifonment.  9.  Go- 
ing unufually  armed.  Penalty  : forfeiture  of  armt,  and 
imprifonment.  ib.  Spreading  faije  neivs.  Penalty  : 
fine,  and  imprifoament.  1 1,  Picier.dcd Pc* 
italtitt : fine;  imprifonment ; and  forfeiture.  1 2.  Cba/^ 
Unges  to  fight.  Penalty  : iiacj  imprironmeot^  and  fome- 
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\l,Lihels,  Penalty:  fine,  Impri- 
fonment,  and  corporal  putiifhmenr. 

S19T.  Xll.  Of  cf cnees  againjl public  trader 

Offences  againfi  the  public /rudir,  are,  1.  Oevting, 
Penallits:  fines;  forfeiture  ; imprifonment ; lofs  of  left 
hand;  tranfportation  ; judgment  of  felony*  2.  Smug- 
gling, Pcnalcics:  finra;  lofs  of  goods ; judgment  of 
fflony,  without  clergy.  3.  Fntudalent  bankrttpfev. 
Penalty:  judgment  of  felony  without  clergy.  5. 
fury.  Peualty  : fine,  and  imprifonment.  y.  Cheating, 
Penalties : fine  ; imprifonment ; pillory  ; tumbrel ; 
whipping  or  other  corporal  punifhment,  tranfporta* 
tion,—  6.  ForejidlTtng.  7.  Regrating,  8.  Engrofing, 
Penailies,  for  alP three;  lofs  of  goods;  fine:  impri- 
f nment  ; pillory.  9,  Monopolies,  and  combhuxiiont  to 
raifc'thc  price  of  commoditiet.  Penalties  : fines ; im- 
prifoim^cni  ; pillory  ; lofs  of  ear  ; infamy  ; and,  forae* 
times,  the  paina  Cif pramunire.  10.  Lxercifing  a trade, 

not  having  ferred  aa  an  apprentice.  Penalty ; fine. 
I X.  Tranfportlng,  or  refiding  abroad,  of  arti/uers  Pe- 
nalties; fine  I imprifonment;  forfeiture;  incapacity; 
becoming  aliena. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  offences  againfi  the  public  healthy 
and  public  police  or  economy, 

(l.)  Offencii  againft  the  public  WM  are,  i. /r- 
regularUy,  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  or  of  quarasitine. 
Penalties:  whipping  ; judgment  of  felony,  with  and 
without  clergy.  Selling  unnulydfome  provftms, 

Penaltin : amercement ; pillory  ; fine  ; imprifonment  ; 
ahjuratioa  of  the  town. 

(1.)  Offences  againft  the  public  police  economy 
or  domeilic  order  of  the  kingdom,  are,  1.  Thofe  re- 
lating to  tlandefine  and  irregular  marriages.  Penal- 
ties : judgment  of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy. 
3 Bigtsmy,  or  (more  properly)  polygamy.  Penalty: 
judgment  of  felony. — 3.  li'an^ring,  by  fddiers  ur  'mi* 
riners,  4.  Remaining  in  England,  by  Egyptiasu  / or 
being  in  theiryrZ/tft^i^  one  month.  Both  thefe  are 
felonies,  without  clergy,  y.  Common  nufances,  \f,  by 
annoyances  or  purprefiurea  in  highways,  bridges,  and 
rivers;  7dly,  by  offeofive  trades  and  manufafturea ; 
idly,  by  difordcrly  houfes;  ^hly,  by  lotteries;  gthly.  by 
cottages;  6/^/f,  by  fireworks;  -,thly,  by* evefdroppiog. 
Penalty,  in  all;  fine. — ^tUy,  By  common  fcolding. 
Penalty : the  cuciting  ftool.  6.  Idlaufi,  tUfirdrr,  va- 
gratuy,  and  mcorrigitk  rogwry.  Penaltici : imprifon- 
ment ; whipping  j judgment  of  felony.  7.  Luxury,  in 
diet.  Penally,  difcrctionary.  8,  Ciiuiing.  Penaltiee : 
to  gentlemen,  dnei;  to  oihers,  fine  and  imprifonment : 
to  cheating  gamcllera,  fine,  infamy,  and  the  corporal 
^ins  of  perjury,  g Dr/lruying  ihc game  . Pcnaltiea  : 
fioe.,  and  corporal  punlihment. 

SicT.  XIV.  0/  homicide. 

(i.)  CaiMca  efpccially  afTefting  Individual,  are, 
I.  Againfi  lheir/r^5»j.  a.  Againfi  their  iSa4«j/i,<ir. 
3*  Againft  property. 

(a.J  Crime,  again!!  ihe  perfin,  of  indiriduali,  are, 
I.  Yiy  homicide,  or  defiroyjiig  life.  a.  By  other  cor- 
poral injurici. 

+ M (3.J 
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Ijwof  Rctmthk  i»,  I.  JuJI'ifialk.  1.  Excvfabte.  (j.)  Arftn  i«  the  malicioill  and  wilful  burnii^  of  “J 

EngU^  /V/wiwu.  the  houfc,  orout-houfe,  of  another  man.  Thi<  it  fc-  _ 

apupoiifeU.  j Homicide  a jajtifiiille,  I.  By  necedlty,  and  lony;  in  fome  cafe*  within,  in  ulheti  wilhoult  cler.  ^ j. 

command  of  law.  a.  By  perraillion  of  Uw  j for  gy.  . " 

the  furtherance  of  public  juftlce  i tily,  for  piefedtion  (3.)  Bur^)arj  ia  the  breaking  and  entering,  by 
of  fume  forcible  felony.  night,  into  a inaiilion-houre  ; with  intent  to  commit 

(j.)  Homicide  itixcifiUe.  t.  Per  hfonmium,  or  a felony.  Thia  is  felony,  without  clergy, 
by  mif  adrenture.  3.  Se  lieftaJenJo,  or  in  felf-defence, 

by  chance  me.lley.  Penally,  in  both:  forfeiture  of  StCT.  XVII.  Of  offences  againji  privnte  property. 
goods  J which  howerer  is  pardoned  of  courfe.  * 

(6.)  FeMm  homicide  ia  the  hillingiof  a human  (t.)  CaiMrs  afferSing  the  prirate  properly  of  indi- 
creature without  juftihcaiion  nr  excufe.  Thiais,  I.Kil-  eiduala  are,  i.  Lareiny.  a.  Malicioua  mi/etief,  3. 
ling  one’l  frlf.  a.  Killing  another.  Forgery. 

(7.)  Kiuing.onrV  /iff  or  fetf.munler,  ig  where  one  (a.J  Larcmy  ia,  1.  S'mpte.  a.  AfixeJf  or  com- 
deliberately,  or  by  any  unlawful  malicious  adt,  puts  ponnJ. 

an  end  to  his  own  life.  Thia  is  felony  ; puniihed  by  (3.)  Simple  larciiiy  ia  the  felonious  taking,  and  car- 
igni'ininie  us  burial,  and  forfeiture  of goods  and  chattels,  tying  away,  of  the  perfonal  ^oods  of  anoUier.  And 
(8.)  Killing ■mn'fer' ia,  Manjiau^hhr.  s.  Mterder.  it  is,  I . Cron,/  larciny  ; being  abore  the  xalue  of 
(9.',  JI/,n^/oagA/<ris  the  unlawful  killing  of  another,  tweire  pence  Wkickisfclonytinfomccafrswith- 
without  malice,  txprtfa  or  implied.  Thia  ia  either,  in,  in  others  without,  clergy,  a.  f>rri/ larciny ; to  the 
1.  Voluntary,  upon  a fmlden  heat.  a.  Inroluoiaty,  ealue  of  twelve  pence  or  under.  WQiich  ia  alio  felony, 
in  thr  comrailTion  of  fome  unlawful  i&..  Both  are  fe-  but  not  capital  j being  puniihed  with  whipping,  or 

loiiy,  but  within  clergy  ; except  in  the  cafe  «f/aWiag.  Iranfportation. 

(to./  MurJer  is  when  a petfon.  of  found  memory  (3.)  Mixed,  or  eompenmd,  larciny  is  that  whereiii 
and  diferetion,  unlawfully  kilietli  any  reafonahle  crea-  the  taking  ia  accompanied  with  the  aggravation  of  be- 
ttire,  in  b-ing.  and  under  the  king’s  peace  j with  ma-  ing,  1.  From  the  Ajit/f.  a.  From  ihe per/oa. 
lice  aforethought,  i iiher  txpiefs  or  implied.  This  is  (3  ) Lycinies  from  the  by  day  or  night,  are 
felnny,  without  clergy;  puniihed  with  fpeedy  death,  felonies  without  clergy,  when  they  are,  i.  Larcioies, 
and  hanging  in  chains,  or  difltaion.  above  twelve  p^e,  from  a church  t or  by  breaking  a 

(11.)  Petri  treafon  (being  an  aggravated  degree  of  tent  or  booth  in  a market  or  fair,  by  day  or  night,  the 
murder  J ia  where  the  fervant  kdla  hia  mailer,  the  wife  owner  or  hia  family  being  therein  ; — or  by  breaking  a 
bet  liulbaiid,  or  the  ecclefialUc  hia  fuperior.  Penally  : dwelling  houfe  by  day,  any  perfon  being  therein  ; — or 
in  men,  to  be  drawn  and  hanged ; in  women,  to  be  from  a dwelling-houfe  by  day,  without  breaking,  any 
drawn  and  burned.  • perfon  therein  being  put  in  fear  ; — or  from  a dwelling- 

houfe  by  night,  without  breaking,  the  owner,  or  hia 
SsCT.  XV.  0/  offences  egrsinft  the  f erf  ns  of  indi-  family  being  therein  and  pul  in  fear.  n.  Larcinica,  of 
viduols.  foe'Jiil/ia^i,  by  breaking  the  dwelling-lioufe,  (hop,  or 

wacehuufe  by  day,  though  no  perfon  be  theiein  ; — 

CaiMES  affefling  theper/M  of  individuals,  by  other  01,  by  privately  Healing  in  any  Ih  rp,  warehoufe,  coach- 
corporal  injuries  not  smooniing  to  homicide,  arc,  houfe,  or  liable,  by  day  or  night,  without  breaking, 
s.  Mayhem;  and  siio Jhootir"  at  another.  Penalties:  and  though  no  perfon  be  therein.  3.  Larcinica,  of 
line  i imprifonpienl  s judgment  of  felony,  without  cler-  forty  IhilSngi,  from  a dwelling-houfe  or  its  out-houfea, 
cy.  1.  Forcible  ahdaSioa,  and  marriage  or  deJUement,  without  breaking,  and  though^ no  perfon  be  therein, 
of  an  heirefa;  which  ia  felony  : alfo,J»rj%>,  and  Jr-  (6.)  Larciny  from  the  perfon  it,  l.  By  privately 
flowering  or  marrying,  any  woman-child  under  the  age  feeling,  fiom  the  perfon  of  another,  above  the  value  of 
of /talrrn  years ; forwhich  the  penalty  iaimprifonmeiit,  twelve  pence,  a.  By  robtery ; or  the  felonious  and 
6ne,  and  temporary  forfeiture  cf  hei  lands.  3.  Rape,  forcible  taking,  from  the  perfon  of  anotlier,  in  or  near 
and'alfo  ceemal  inowlrdge,  of  a woman  child  under  the  the  highway,  gdbds  or  money  of  any  value,  by  put- 
age  of  ten  years.  4.  Raggery,  with  nsa'n  or  bead,  ting  him  in  fear.  Thefe  are  both  filomta  without 
Both  thefc  arc  feloniea,  without  clergy.— 5.  AJiault,  .clary.  An  attempt  to  rob  is  aljVi  felony. 

6.  Battery;  efpecially  of  clergymen.  7.  Wounding.  (7.)  Malicious  ' mi/chitf,  by  dellroying  dikes. 

Penalties,  in  all  three : fine  t imprifonmeru  ; and  other  goods,  cattle,  fliipa,  gannenta,  filh  ponjs,  trees,  woodt, 
corpcial  punilhnicnl.  8-  Falfi  unprfnment.  Penal-  churches,  chapeh.  mcctiiig.houfcs,  hoiifes,  out  bonfea, 
ties : fine  ; imprifonmcitl;  and  ^in  fome  airocioui cafes)  corn,  hay,  draw,  fea  or  river  banks,  hop  biuda,  coal- 
ihc  pains  of  pramanire,  and  incapacity  of  uffiec  or  par-  minrs  (or  engines  thereunto  belonging),  or  any  fi  ncea 
don.  9.  Kidnapping,  or  forcibly  Healing  aivay  the  king's  for  inclofurea  by  afl  of  parliament,  is  felony  ; and,  in 
fubiecU.  Penalty  t fine;  iinprifonmeul ; and  pillory,  mol)  cafes,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

. (S.)  Forgery  is  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration 

. , Stet.  XVI.  Of  offences  ngainf  the  habitations  of  of  a writing,  in  prejudice  of  another's  right.,  Pcnal- 

***”*  ■ ’ individuals.  <i«s  fine;  imprrfonment ; pillofy  j lofs  of  nofe  and 

" . can;  fotfeitutc;  judgment  of  felony,  without  ckr- 

(1.)  CxiMts,  affefilni;  the  iWt/rrficw  pf  individuals  gy. 
are,  1.  Ar/oa.  x.  Burglary. 

’ * Sect. 
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SiCT.  XVIlI.  of  thi  tntant  tf  priventwg 
effenctt. 

(t.).CKiMt9  and  mifdeincanori  may  he  fmmlttl, 
by  compelling  futpeded  perfuna  to  give  Jecuritj  : 
which  i»  cfTrded  by  binding  them  in  a conditional  rc> 
cogniiancc  to  the  bing,  taken  in  court,  or  by  a magi- 
flratc. 


(a.)  Thefe  rtcognizanco  may  be  conditioned,  i . To 
keep  the /cnee-  ■ 2.  To  be  ofgeot/ ieAtirrear. 

(3.^  They  may  be  taken  by  any  jufticc  or  confer* 
Tator  of  the  peace,  at  hia  own  diferetiou  ; or,  at  the 
rcqucll  of  fucb  ae  are  incitled  to  demand  the  fame. 

(4.)  All  perfone,  who  have  given  fufheient  caufc  to 
apprehend  an  intended  breach  of  the  peace,  may  be 
bound  over  to  keep  the  ftau ; apd  all  thofe,  that  be 
not  of  good  fame,  may  be  bound  to  xht gxd behaximr  ; 
and  may,  upon  refufal  in  cither  cafe,  be  committed  to 
gaol. 


•Wb  StcT.  XIX.  Of  ccurti  of  criminal  furifclieiicn. 


(l.)  In  the  method  of  pnni®««ir  may  be  confidcr- 
ed,  I.  The  feveral  courti  of  criminal  jutlfdidlon.  2. 
The  feveral  proceetiwgi  therein. 

(2.)  nu:  criminal  courii  are,  I.  Thofe  of  ap«/£e 
and  generaljiirifdiftion  throughout  the  realm.  2.1'hofe 
of  a frivalc  and  fpecial  jurifdidion. 

(3.;  /’uiftc  criminal  courta  are,  i.  The  high  court 
«f  parliament;  rehichproeeedaby  impeachment.  2 The 
court  of  the  lord  high  lleward  ; and  the  court  of  the 
king  in  full  parliament ; for  the  trial  of  capitally  in- 
difled  pecra.  3.  The  court  of  king’a  bench.  4.  The 
court  of  chivalry,  j.  The  court  of  admiralty,  under 
the  king’s  commr'fiion.  6.  The  courts  of  oyer  and 

terminer,  and  general  gaol.dtlivery.  7.  The  court  of 
^uartcr-ftflions  of  the  peace.  8.  The  IherilTs  touru. 
9.  The  court  left.  10.  The  court  of  the  coroner. 
1 1 . The  court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market. 

(4  ) Prnmtt  criminal  courts  ate,  i.  The  court  of 
the  lord  lleward,  &c.  by  ftatuic  of  Henry  VII.  2. 
The  court  of  the  lord  lleward,  See.  by  »atutc  of  Hen- 
ry Vlll.  3 The  univtrfity  courts.  • 

Id*.  StcT.  XX.  Of  fummary  conviCtiom. 

(1.)  PaoCEFDinGS  in  criminal  courts  arc,  i.  Sum- 
nary.  2.  Rryular. 

1 2.)  Summary  proceedings  arc  fuch,  whereby  a man 
may  be  convided  of  divers  otfcnces,  without  any  formal 
procefi  or  jury,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  judge  or 
|udges  appointed  by  ad  of  parliament,  or  common 

(3.)  Such  are,  I.  Trials  of  offences  and  frauds  a- 
gainli  the  laws  of  exeiji  and  other  brandies  of  the 
king’s  rmaur.  2.  Convictions  btiorc  of  the 

Orate  upou  a variety  of  minute  offrnces,  cliitlly  agaiiiH 
the  public  police.  3-  rltlaJimrHli  for  contempts  to 
the  fuperior  courts  of  julticc- 


.Vlili. 


Sect.  XXI.  Of  arreflt. 

<i.)  REGVtaa  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  com- 
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A era  law,  are,  i.  Artefi,  Cm9ummt  tad  hS.  Lsw  of 

Frpjffutiom.  4.  Prdtf/t.  5.  Ai-rmgnmmt,  and 
iti  iitcidenii.  6.  Plea  and  ij/ve.  7.  Trial  and 
vidioa,  8.  Oergt,  9.  and  it»  conftquca* 

10.  Reverful  of  judgmeota  1 1.  Rffruvt  or  l>ar* 

Jon.  12.  Eneeuticn, 

(2.)  An  arreji  ta  the  apprehending,  or  teflrainlag, 
of  ooc'a  perfoQ  } in  order  to  be  forihcomiag  to  aufwcr 
a crime  vihcicof  one  is  accuftd  or  fufpecieda 
' (sO  '^hia  may  be  dose,  1.  By  warrant.  2.  By  ao 
ofHccr,  withoat  warrant.  3.  By  a private  perfon, 
without  warrant.  4-  By  hue  an-i  cry. 

SiCT.  XXII.  Of  commitment  and  hatle 

(l.)  CoMMiTMEKT  t*  thc  Confinement  of  onc’i  per- 
fon  in  prifon,  for  fafe  cuftody.  by  warrant  from  pro- 
per authority  \ unlefa,  in  bailable  oiTencet,  hr  puts 
ID  fuHiciciU  haile  or  fecurity  far  his  future  appearance-  \ 

(2.)  The  magifiratc  is  bound  to  take  reafunable  bail, 
if  offered  ; unlefs  the  offender  be  not  bailable. 

(3.)  Such  are,  1.  Perfons  arcufed  of  treafon  j' or,  ^ 

2.  Of  murder  t or,  J.  Of  mnnflaugbter,  by  indict- 
ment } or  if  the  prifoner  w as  clearly  the  flayer.  4.  Prl- 
fon-brcakcTi,  when  committed  for  felony.  5.  Out- 
laws. 6.  Thofe  who  have  abjured  the  realm.  7.  Ap- 
provers, and  appcHec#-  8.  Perfons  taken  with  the 
maiuOur.  9.  Ptrfous  accuftd  of  arfon.  10.  Uxcom- 
mupicaicd  perfons. 

(4.)  The  magifirate  may,  at  his  diferetion,  admit 
to  bail,  or  otherwife,  perfoni  not  of  good  fame,  char- 
ged with  other  ftlonics,  whether  as  priocipals  or  as  ac- 
celTurics.  > 

(5.)  If  they  be  of  good  fame,  be  is  bound  to  admit 
them  to  bail. 

(6.)  The  court  of  king's  bench,  or  its  judges  in 
time  of  vacation,  may  batl;ia  any  cafe  wlulfuevcr. 

SicT.  XXIII.  Of  the  feveral  modes  of  pro*  [o!t* 
fecuthna  » 

(1.)  Pkosecutioh,  or  the  manner  of  accufing  of- 
fenders, is  either  by  a preWous  finding  of  a grand  , 
jury;  as,  I.  By  prefniment.  2.  By  iWiVfmeii/.  Or, 
witliout  fuch  finding.  3.  By  injt/rmatwn.  4.  By 
appeal 

2*  A prefentment  is  the  notice  taken  by  a grand 
jury  of  any  offence,  from  their  own  knowledge  orob* 
fermion. 

(3.)  An  inJiflmcnt  is  a written  accufation  of  one  or 
more  perfons  of  a crime  or  mifdemeanor,  preferred  to, 
and  ptefented  on  oath  by,  a grand  jury ; eaprefling, 
w'ith  fufOcieiit  certainty,  the  perfon,  time,  place,  and 
offence. 

(4).  An  infontuithn  is,  T.  At  the  fuit  of  the  king 
and  a fubjcA,  upon  penal  ‘ffatutes.  4.  At  the  futt  of 
the  kin^*  i nly.  Either,  I.  Filed  by  the  utorney  ge- 
neral ex  for  fuch  mifdtmcanors  as  affcA  tile 

king’s  perion  or  government ; or,  2.  Filed  by  the  ma- 
tter of  the  crown  office  (with  leare  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench)  at  the  ulaiiun  of  Tome  private  fubjed,  * 
for  other  grofs  and  notorious  mifilcmcaaors.  All  dif* 
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Law  of  fenn^  from  ludidmcnts  in  thU ; tliat  they  tre  exhibited 

Eiii?la^  by  the  Informer,  or  t!ie  kinc’t  oiEcer  ; and  not  on  the 
. , ^ oath  of  a grand  jury. 

(5  ) An  af>pt^  is  an  accufation  or  fnit,  brought  by 
one  pri%-ate  fubjeci  againft  another,  for  larciny,  rape, 
mayhem,  arfon,  or  homicide  ; which  the  king  can- 
not difeharge  or  pardon,  but  tbe  party  alone  can  rc* 
Icafc. 

fU»I.  SfCT.  XXIV,  0/  procefs  upon  an  indi^mfnt* 

(t*)  PaOCEss  to  bring  in  an  oHender,  when  indiffed 
in  his  abfence,  is,  in  mifdcmeanoi  B,  by  xvnire  fariaty 
diflrefs  ioBniie,  and  ea^oj : in  capital  crimes,  by  r<r* 
piij  only  : and,  in  both,  by  outlawry, 

(2.)  During  this  ftage  of  proceedings,  the  indift* 
ment  may  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king’s  bench 
from  any  inferior  jutifdiAion,  by  writ  of  errtrVurf  /d- 
r/<7/  .*  and  cognisance  ffiuft  be  claimed  in  places  of  ex* 
clulivc  jurifdicftrm. 

Sect.  XXV.  0/  arrai^nytunt,  and  its  inculents- 

(i.)  AsRaiOMHENT  IS thc  calUng  of  the  prifoner  to 
the  bar  of  the  court,  to  anfvrer  the  matter  of  the  in* 
dtct^ment. 

(2.)  Incident'  hereunto  are,  i.  The  (landing  mute 
of  the  prifoner;  for  which,  in  petit  treafon,  and  felo* 
flics  of  death,  he  (hall  undergo  the  pdae  fort  durr. 
2.  His  confdlion  ; which  is  either fmpUy  or  by  way  of 
apprtivrmtni* 

StCT.  XXVI.  Of  pUa^  and ijfut. 

(t.)  The  pleat  or  defenllve  matter  alleged  by  the 
prifoner,  maybe,  t.  A plea  to  tbe  jurifdi^ion.  2 A 
derourrer  in  point  of  law.  3.  A plea  in  abatement. 
4.^ A fpecial  plea  in  bar;  which  is,  ift,  jfuterfoUt  ae- 
yar//  2d\jt  jluterfoit*  eonvid ; 5dly,  Auterfoitt  citaint  i 
4thly,  A pardon.  5.  The  general  »(Tue,  not  K^ilty. 

(2.}  Hereupon  ifue  is  joined  by  tbe  derk  of  tbe  ar- 
raigns, on  behalf  of  the  king. 

'pUx  Sect.  XXVII.  Of  triaU  and  convi^ion^ 

(i.)  TaiALSof  cfFeoces,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
were  and  are.  i.  By  or<^(f/,  of  either  fire  or  water. 

2.  By  the  eotfmed.  Both  tbefe  have  bec^  long  aboliihed. 

3.  "by  battel t in  appeals  and  improvements.  4.  By  the 
/«r/ of  Great  Britain,  y.  ^yjury. 

(2.)  The  method  and  procefs  of  trial  by  jury  is, 
].  The  impannclliog  of  the  jury.  2.  Challenges  ; 
id,  forcaufe;  2dly,  peremptory.  3.  Tait  de  eireym* 
fami'ibtu.  4-  The  oath  of  the  jury.  The  evidence. 
6.  'rheverdift,  either  gfiieral  or  fpcaal. 

(3.)  CtuviBiom  is  wfen  the  pnfoner  pleads,  or  is 
found  guilty : whcreu.-jDn,  in  felonies,  the  profecutor 
is  intitlcd  to,  I.  Hi«expcnces.  2.  RetUtution  of  hU 
goods. 

Sect.  XXVIII.  Of  tht  henefit  <f  clergy. 

(i.J  CleeCT,  or  the  benefit  thereof,  was  original* 
Ij  denved  from  tbe  ufurped  jurifdidtion  of  the  Popifh 
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ecclcfiaflics;  but  bath  fiace  been  new* modelled  by  fe*  Liwof 

vcral  flaiutes. 

(2.)  It  is  an  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  any  other 
feailar  puniihmcnt  for  fcluny,  than  imprifonmeDt  for 
a y:*ar,  at  the  court’s  dircretion;  and  it  is  extended 
likewife,  abful’Jtcty,  to  lay  peers,  for  the  firft  udctice; 
and  to  all  lay  comm  ineri,  h>r  the  firil  offence  alfo, 
upon  condition  of  branding,  imprifonment,  or  tranf* 
portation. 

(j.)  All  felonies  are  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  cler* 
gy,  except  fuch  as  arc  now  oufted  by  particular  (U- 
tutes. 

(4.)  Felons,  on  receiving  the  benefit  of  C’erg)', 

(tliougb  they  forfeit  their  goods  to  the  crown),  are 
dilriiarged  of  all  clergyable  felonies  before  committ^ 
and  rctlorcd  in  all  capacities  and  ctcdlu. 

Sect.  XXIX.  Of  judgment^  and  its  conft'iuences.  cSk 

(1.)  Jt’DOMiKT  (unicfs  any  matter  be  ©(feted  mar- 
red thereof)  follows  upon  convifiion;  being  the  pro- 
nouncing of  that  puiiifhmcnl  which  is  cxprcf^ly  ovdain* 
cd  by  law. 

(2.)  Attain.lfr  of  a criminal  ia  the  immediate  con<« 
fequence,  1.  Of  having  judgtnent  of  death  pronounced 
upon  him.  2.  Of  outlawry  fur  a capital  idlencc. 

(3.)  'Fhe  coofeqn.nces  of  attainder  are,  i.  Forfn* 
iure  to  the  king.  x.  Corraptiott  of  bIsod, 

(4.)  Forfeiture  to  the  king,  is,  1.  Of  real  cflates, 
upon  attainder ; — in  high  treafon,  abtblutely,  till  the. 
death  of  the  late  Pretender's  funs;— in  fclontes,  for  the 
king’s  year,  day,  and  wafic;-*in  roirprifion  of  treafon, 
adaults  on  a judge,  or  battery  (iiting  the  courts  ; do* 
ring  the  life  of  the  odender.  2.  Of  perfoiial  edatet, 
upon  conridion ; in  all  treafon,  mif^rillon  of  treafon, 
felony,  cxcufable  homicide,  petit  larceny,  (landing 
mute  upon  arraignment,  the  above-named  contempt! 
of  the  king’s  courts,  and  fiighi. 

(5.)  Compton  of  blood  is  an  utter  extloflion  of  all 
inheritable  quality  therein : fo  that,  after  the  king’s 
forfeiture  is  firfl  fatisfied,  the  criminal’s  lands  cfchcat 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee  , and  he  esn  never  aftetwards  in* 
herit,  be  inherited,  or  have  any  inheritance  derived 
through  him. 

Sect.  XXX,  Of  reverfa!  of  judgment. 

(r.)  JirURMEHTs,  and  their  confequences,  may  be 
avoided,  1.  By  fdffymgi  ox  reverfng,  the  attainder. 

2.  By  Tepneve,  or  pardon, 

(2.)  Attainders  may  beyj^^i/,  or /vtvr/5«/.  1.  With- 
out a writ  of  error;  for  matter  etehcr/  the  record.  2.  Br 
writ  of  error ; for  miftakci  in  the  judgment,  or  record. 

3.  By  ac^  of  parliament;  for  favour. 

(3.)  When  an  outlawry  is  reverfed,  the  party  is  re* 
ftored  to  the  Came  plight  as  if  he  had  appeared  upon 
the  eetpias.  hen  a judgmeni,  on  conviction,  is  re- 
verfed, the  perty  Hands  as  if  never  accufed. 

Sect.  XXXI.  Of  reprieve^  and  pardon.  diib 

(t.)  A aEpEiavR  is  a temporary  fuCpenfion  of  tbe 
judgment,  \,  Ex  arbitriojuAcU,  %.  Ex  neetftate  Irg’u  l 
for  pregnancy,  infanity,  or  the  trial  of  Identity  of  ycr- 
foD,  which  mud  always  be  tried  iafaaUr.  ^ 
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Ltw  of  (2.)  A pirdoii  {9  i permanent  an>ider  of  the  jod}** 
itotUnd.  nieni  the  king’i  majefty,  io  offcncca  againfl  hit 
^ ■ » crown  and  dignity  | drawn  in  due  form  of  Uw,  allowed 
in  open  court)  and  thereby  making  the  ofiender  a new 
man. 

(3.)  The  king  cannot  pardon,  1.  Imprifonmcnl  of 
the  fuhje<ft  beyond  the  fea«.  2.  Offence*  profccutcd 
by  appeal.  3.  Common  mitfancea,  4.  Cffsncei  againil 
popular  or  penal  datiitea,  after  information  brought  by 
• iubjed.  Nur  is  his  pardon-  pleadable  lo  an  impeach* 
ncDt  by  the  commons  in  parliament* 


Vr. 

Sect*  XXXIl.  0/ ixnuthn* 

ft.)  ExECurioK  18  the  completion  of  human  pu* 
nifhment,  and  mud  be  driiffly  performed  in  the  man* 
ner  which  the  law  dirci)»* 

(2.)  The  warrant  f^  execution  i$  fometiinea  under 
llie  Innd  and  fed  of  the  judge  j fumetimea  by  writ 
from  the  king  ; fomctimei  by  rule  of  court ; but  com* 
monly  by  the  judgr*»  figoing  the  calendar  of  prifuaerSf 
with  their  feparate  judgments  in  the  margin. 


ciiv. 


Part  III.  The  LAW  of  SCOTLAND. 


,1,.  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS, 
Muoicjpal  I,  T'' H E tmmicipa!  law  of  Scotland,  aa  of  mod 
^ other  countries,  coufids  partly  of  ftatutory  or 
written  law,  which  has  the  exprefs  authority  of  tl»e  le- 
giflative  power;  partly  of  cuftomary  or  unwritten  law, 
which  derives  force  from  it*  prefumed  or  tacit  confent. 
Starutocy  2.  Under  our  ftatutor)-  or  written  law  ii  compre* 
bended,  (t.)  Our  a£l«  of  padiament:  not  on^thufe 
which  were  made  m the  reign  of  James  I.  ot  Scot- 
land, and  from  thence  down  to  our  union  with  Eng- 
land in  *707,  but  fuch  of  the  Britidi  tiatute*  enacted 
fince  the  union  as  concerned  thi*  part  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

trtiim  ’ .1*  The  remains  of  our  ancient  written  law  were  pu* 

Mijcibtemblifhed  by  Sir  John  Skene  clerk  regiftcr,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  lalt  century,  by  licence  of  parliament,  'llic 
b*K>k*  of  Rtghm  Afajjfiitemf  to  which  the  whole  col- 
ledion  ow^a  it*  title,  Item  to  be  a fyftem  of  Scot*  law, 
written  by  a private  lawyer  at  the  command  of  Da* 
* vid  I.{  and  though  no  cxprefi  confirmation  of  that 
treat  ife  by  the  legiflatnre  appears,  yet  it  il  admitted 
to  have  been  the  ancient  Uw  of  out  kingdom  by  ex- 
pref*  (latutea.  The  borough  law*,  which  were  alfo 
ena^^ed  by  the  fame  King  David,  and  the  flatute*  of 
William,  Alexander  II.  David  II.  and  the  three  Ro- 
bert*, are  univcrfally  aljowcd  to  be  genuine.  Our 
parliaments  have  once  and  anin  appointed  c^rndBoa* 
to  revife  and  amend  the  Rfgiam  and  the 

other  ancient  books  of  our  Uw,  and  to  make  their  re- 
port : but,  as  no  report  appear*  to  have  been  made, 
nor  confcquenily  any  ratification  by  parliament,  none 
of  thefc  remain*  arc  reteived,  as  of  proper  authority, 
in  our  courts;  yet  they  are  of  excellent  ufc  io  proving 
and  illudrating  our  mofi  ancient  cufiomi. 

4*  Our  written  Uw  comprehend*,  (2*)  The  a£U  of 
federunt,  which  arc  ordinance*  for  regulating  the  form* 
of  proceeding  before  the  court  of  feffion  in  the  admioi- 
ftration  of  jufticc,  made  by  the  judges,  who  have  a 
delegated  power  from  the  legiflaturc  for  that  purpofe. 
Some  of  thefc  acl*  dtp  upon  matter  of  right,  wliidi  de- 
clare what  the  judges  apprehend  to  be  the  Uw  of  Scot- 
land, and  wbat  they  are  to  obferve  afterward*  aa  a rule 
of  judgment. 

Auhortty  5*  The  civil,  or  Roman  and  canon  lawi,  though 
•f  tic  civil  they  arc  not  perhap*  to  be  deemed  proper  part*  of  out 
^ijcinon  written  Uw,  have  undoubtedly  had  the  greatell  in- 
* fioence  in  Scotland.  The  powers  exercifed  by  our  fo- 
vereign*  and  judge*  have  been  jufUfied  upon  no  other 
grou^,  tliaa  Uut  they  were  coofonnablc  to  the  civil 


or  canon  law*  ; and  a fpecial  (latute  was  judged  nccef- 
fary,  upon  the  reformation,  to  refeind  fuch  of  tlieir 
confiilutioQs  as  were  repugnant  to  the  Protcflaot  doc- 
trine. From  that  period,  the  canon  Uw  ha*  been  little 
refpeded,  except  in  quetltona  of  tithes,  patronages, 
and  fome  few  more  articles  of  ecclefiafiicai  right:  but 
the  Roman  continue*  to  have  great  authority  in  all 
cafes  wlicrc  it  is  not  dcro^ied  from  by  fiatutc  or  cu- 
llom,  and  where  the  genius  of  our  law  fuffers  us  to 
apply  it. 

6.  Our  unwritten  or  cufiomary  law,  is  that  whtcli,  CLftomiry 
without  being  exprcfdy  ensued  by  llaiute,  derive*  its^  commusf- 
force  from  (he  tacit  confent  of  king  and  people  ; which 

confent  is  prefumed  from  the  ancient  cultom  of  the 
community.  Cufiom,  as  it  is  equally  founded  in  the 
will  of  the  lawgiver  with  written  Uw,  has  therefore  the 
fameclTe^i:  beocc,  as  one  fiatute  may  be  expUincd 
or  repealed  by  another,  fo  a ftaiute  may  be  explained 
by  the  uniform  pradticc  of  the  community,  and  even 
go  into  difufe  by  a poflerior  contrary  cullom.  Hut 
this  power  of  cufiom  to  derogate  from  prior  fiatutca 
is  generally  confined  by  lawyers  to  llatutes  concerning 
pnvate  right,  and  doc*  not  extend  to  thofe  which  re- 
gard public  policy. 

7.  An  uniform  traft  of  the  judgment*  or  decilion*  DtoTons  kg 
of  the  court  of  frflion  is  commonly  confidered  a*  part^ic  frihi>o.. 
of  our  cufiomary  law;  and  without  doubt,  where  a par- 
ticular cufiora  is  thereby  fixed  or  proved,  fuch  cufiom 

of  itfelf  confiitutes  law:  but  decifions,  though  they 
bind  the  parties  litigaring,  have  not,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, the  authority  of  law  in  fimibr  cafes;  yet,  where 
they  continue  uniform,  great  weight  is.juiUy  laid  on 
them.  Neither  can  the  judgments  of  the  houfc  of  peers 
of  Great  Britain  reach  farther  than  to  the  panic*  tn  the  of  the  houfe  r 
appeal,  fince  in  thefe  the  peers  a^  as  judges,  not  as^^  peer*, 
lawgivers. 

8.  Though  the  laim  of  nature  are  fufficientJy  pub- P'omuU*- 
liihed  by  the  internal  fuggeftion  of  natural  light, 

laws  cannot  he  cnnfidcrcd  as  a rule  for  the  condu^  of 
life,  till  they  arc  notified  to  thofe  whofc  condn^  they 
arc  *0  regulate.  The  Sco/s  of  pailiament  were,  by 
our  mofi  ancient  cufiom,  proclaimed  in  all  the  difiereut 
(hires,  boroughs,  and  baron  courts,  of  the  kingdom. 

Biit.after  our  llatutes  came  to  be  primed,  (hat  cufiom 
was  gradually  negirdled ; and  at  lafi,  the  publication 
of  our  laws,  at  the  markct-crofs  of  Edinburgh,  was 
declared  fufficient;  and  they  became  obligatory  40 
days  thereafter.  Britilh  fiatutes  arc  deemed  fufficurt^ 
ly  noitfied,  without  formal  promulgation;  cither  be- 
caufc  the  priming  i*  truly  a publication ; or  bvcairfe 

cvjiy. 
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Liw  <%f  trtry  fubjcA  i§,  by  » maxim  of  the  Eoglifli  law,  party 
Scotland,  them,  a«  bfinff  prefcni  in  pat-iiameot,  either  by  him- 
' felf  or  hi*  reprcfciiUfi*c.  A^er  a law  it  publifhed,  00 
pretence  of  ignorance  can  excutc  the  brcKch  of  it. 

9.  A*  Uw*  arc  giren  for  the  rule  of  our  couduff, 
they  can  regulate  future  cafe*  only?  for  pall  aclioot, 
being  out  of  out  power,  can  admit  of  no  rule.  DccU 
ratory  lawt  form  no  excepiicn  to  this ; for  a ftaiutel 
where  it  is  declaratory  of  a former  law,  does  no  more 
than  interpret  its  meaning ; and  it  ii  included  In  the 
notion  of  intetprctation,  that  it  mull  drew  back  to  the 
date  of  the  law  interpreted. 

^ ^ 10.  By  the  rulea  of  interpreting  flatutc-Iavr  received 

Scotland,  an  argument  may  be  ufed  from  the  title 
to  the  a6l  itfelf,  a ruira  aJ  n't^rum  i at  Icall,  where 
the  rubric  has  been  either  onginally  framed,  or  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Icgiflature.  The  pieamble  or 
carralivc,  which  recite*  the  inconveniences  that  bad 
arifen  from  the  former  law;  and  the  caufc*  iodwng  the 
^ enadroent,  may  alfo  lead  a judge  to  the  general  mean. 

ing  of  the  lUtute.  But  the  chief  weight  ia  to  be  laid 
on  the  llatulory  words. 

ti.  Laws,  being  dircfled^lo  the  unlearned  ai  well 
ai  the  learned,  ought  to  be  conflrued  in  their  moft  ob- 
vious meaning,  and  not  explained  away  by  fubile  di* 
flirdtons;  and  no  law  is  to  fulTcr  a figurative  inicrpre- 
tation,  where  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  words  is  as  com> 
modiouf,  and  equally  fitted  to  the  fuhjcA  of  the  Aa* 
tute.  Laws  oui^ht  to  be  explaioed  fo  as  to  exclude  ab* 
furdities,  and  in  the  fenfe  which  appears  mod  agreeable 
to  former  laws,  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  and 
to  the  general  frame  and  AruCture  of  the  conilitutloa. 
Ilf  prohibitory  laws,  where  the  right  of  aAing  is  ta- 
ken from  a perfon,  folcly  for  the  private  advantage  of 
another,  the  confent  of  him,  in  whofe  behalf  the  law 
was  made,  fhalt  fupport  the  aA  done  in  breach  of  h ; 
but  the  confent  of  parties  immediately  interefted  has  no 
effect  in  matters  which  regard  the  public  utility  of  a 
ftate.  Where  the  words  ol  a flatutc  are  capable  but  of 
* «ne  meaning,  the  fiatute  mud  be  ubferved,  however 

hard  it  may  bear  un  particular  perions.  Ncvcrthelcfs, 
as  00  human  fyffem  of  Lwb  can  comprehend  all  pof- 
fible  cafes,  more  may  fometime^  be  meant  by  the  law- 
giver than  is  cxpnffcd  ; and  hence  certain  ftatutes, 
where  extenfirn  ii  not  plainly  excluded,  may  be  ex. 
teuded  beyond  the  letter,  to  fimilar  and  omitted  cales  : 
others  arc  to  \k  confined  to  the  ffatutory  words. 

12.  A ftrid  interpretation  is  to  be  applied,  (1.)  To 
CorreA^ry  lUtutes,  which  repeal  or  nfftiA  former  taws; 
and  to  ffaiutea  wrl.ich  cnsdl  heavy  pennhiei,  or  reitratn 
the  natural  liberties  of  mankind,  (l.)  Lawt,  made  on 
ocesfion  of  prefenc  cxigcndcs  ill  3 Hate,  uuirht  ncM:  to 
' be  drawn  to  limilsr  cafes  after  the  prdTure  is  over. 

(3  ) ^ l^ere  iUtutca  effabhlh  certatti  foirmnitict  as  re. 
quifite  to  deeds,  fuch  folemnrica  are  not  rupplisMc-  by 
equivalents;  for  folcmaiiics  lofe  their  nature,  when  th«y 
arc  not  performed  fpecifically,  (4.)  A ffaiuie,  which 
enumerates  fpecial  cafes,  is.  with  dilEculty,  to  be  rx> 
tended  to  calcs  out  exprcfTcd  ; but,  where  a Isw  dors 
not  defeend  to  particulars,  there  is  greater  rrafon  to 
extend  it  to  fitnilar  cafes.  (;.}  Statutes,  which  ca'ry 
a difpcnfaiton  or  privilege  to  particular  perfon*  or  fo* 
cieties,  fuffer  a ffriA  interpretation ; bccaufe  thry  de- 
rogate from  the  general  law,  and  imply  a burden  upon 
tlic  rell  of  the  communiiy.  But  at  no  rate  can  a pri* 
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vilege  be  explained  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe  in  whofe  Xaiw  of 
bcitalf  it  wa»  granted.  At  ibe  only  foundalion  of  cu-  ^'^iland. 
ffomvy  law  ia  ufage,  whten  coofilts  ia  faA,  fuch  law  * ' 
can  go  no  farther  than  the  particular  ufage  has  gone. 

13.  All  ffatutes,  cooceming  matters  fpecially  ft*  Aspic* 
voured  bylaw,  receive  an  ample  ioierpretation;  as  laws 

for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  or  of  any  ufeful 
public  undertaking,  for  making  effV^ual  the  wills  of 
dying  perfons,  for  rellraiaing  fraud,  for  the  feccrity 
of  creditors,  dec.  Affacute,  though  its  fubjcdl  matter 
fliould  not  be  a favourite  of  the  law,  may  be  extended 
to  fimilar  cafes,  which  d<d  nut  cxid  when  the  ftatutc 
was  made  ; and  for  which,  therefore,*  it  was  not  in  the 
lawgiver's  power  to  pniride. 

14.  Every  ffalute,  however  unfavourable,  muff  re* 
cetve  the  interprotatioo  oecdTiry  to  give  it  eficA:  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  extetifion  ot  favourable  Uwi, 
foope  muff  not  be  given  to  the  imagiaatiou,  in  difeo* 
venng  icmote  rcfcmblanccs;  the  txtcniion  muff  be  It* 
mited  to  the  cafes  immediaivly  fimilar.  Where  thers 
is  ground  to  conclude  that  the  legiOature  has  omitted 
a cafe  out  of  the  ffatutc  purpoCely,  the  lUtute  caimot 
be  extended  to  that  cafe,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fimilar  to  the 
cafes  Apreffed. 

15.  I'he  objedt  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,  according 
to  Mr  Erlkine,  one  of  the  Isteft  writer*  oo  the  fubjett, 
are,  Perfons,  Things,  and  A^ioos. 

C H A P.  I. 
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A Mono  perTons,  judges,  who  are  inveffed  with  ju« 
rifdiiliuD,  deferve  the  firff  coofideratiun. 

Sect.  I.  0/  jurifJifUon  and  Judges  in*grmraL  dri. 

JuaisDiCTioN  is  a power  conferred  upon  a judge 
magiffrate,  to  take  cognifance  of  and  decide  caufea 
according  to  law,  and  to  carry  his  fentenccs  into  cxccu. 

/ion.  That  tract  oT  ground,  or  diffrift,  within  which 
a judge  has  the  right  of  jurifdiftion,  is  called  his  ter- 
riicrje  and  every  act  of  jurlfJiclion  exercifed  by  a 
judge  without  his  territory,  either  by  pronouncing  fen* 
tCDce,  nr*carrying  it  into  execution,  is  null. 

2.  The  fupreme  power,  which  has  the  Wght  of 
a^ing  laws,  fa[)s  naturally  to  have  the  right  of  ercc- 
ting  courts,  and  appointing  judges,  who  may  apply 
th<  iV  Lwv  to  particular  cafes:  but,  in  Scotland,  ^Is 
right  ha--  been  always  intruded  with  the  crowo,  as  ha* 
ving  the  executive  power  of  the  ffatc. 

3.  Junfdi^lion  is  either  fifprcme,  inferior,  or  mixed.  Diftine. 
Tl*at  jurifllc'tion  is  fupreme,  from  which  there  lies 
appeal  to  a higher  court.  Inferior  courts  are  thofe  * 
wi.ofe  fentences  are  fubjcA  to  the  review  of  the  fuptemc 
courts,  and  whofe  jurifduHiun  is  confined  to  a particu* 

Ur  tenltory.  Mixed  jurifdi^km  pHrticipatc^  of  the 
nature  huih  *f  the  fupreme  and  lolerior  : thus  the 
judge  of  the  high  eouit  of  admiralty,  and  thecommif* 
fa-  cs  of  Edinburgh,  have  an  univerifal  jurifdi^lion  over 
Sc  tland,  and  th:y  can  -rtiew  the  decrees  of  inferior  ^ 
admirals  and  commlffiries  ; btr  fiiice  their  own  decrees 
arc  fnhjrd  to  the  review  of  the  r-*urts  of  f‘*fiion  or  jo* 
iitcisry,  they  are,  in  that  refpect,  inferior  courts. 

4 Jiirlfdidion  01  cither  civil  or  crimioal : by  the  firff, 
q telltons  of  private  tiglil  are  de.'idtd  ; by  the  otber, 
crimes  arc  punilhed.  But,  in  all  jurifdiAion,  though 
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L»w  of  mereK  civ3,  there  U a power  iDhereiu  in  the  judge  to 
8cn«Uii4.  puailh  either  corporaUy,  or  by  a pecuniary  AiiC)  thoic 
“““  who  offend  during  the  proceedings  of  the  courl»  or 
who  Aiall  afterwards  obltiu^  the  eaecutlon  of  the  fco* 
tcnce. 

y.  Jurifdi^ioD  it  eitiier  prirative  or  cumulative. 
Privative  iurifdi^on,  is  that  which  belongs  only  to  ooc 
court,  to  the  excluiion  of  «U  others.  Curouiative,  o- 
therwife  called  eoniurrtn/,  is  that  which  may  be  cxn- 
cifvd  by  any  one  of  two  or  more  courts,  in  the  faiuc 
caufe.  In  civil  cumulative  jufifdictiiHai  the  private  pur* 
flier  has  tlsc  right  of  elc^ion  before  which  of  the  courts 
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defender,  if  his  eilate  be  heruable,  is  confidcred  as  law*  <.( 
fully  ruiDoioocd  to  that  court,  by  a citation  at  the  mar* 
ket  crofs  of  Edinburgh,  and  pier  and  Ihorc  of  I^ith  : ' 
but  where  a fltanger,  not  a native  of  ScotLnJ.  has  on- 
ly a moveable  cHace  in  this  kingdom,  lie  is  deemed  co 
be  fo  hiile  fubjcil  to  the  jurifdidlon  of  our  courts,  that 
aition  cannot  be  brought  again^l  him  till  hii  effedibe 
firll  attaebrd  by  an  arrcilmcnt  JurifftStonit  fuaJuBiU 
€irafni  which  IS  lutd  on  by  a warrant  iffuin/  from  t!»c 
fapreme  courts  of  fiffion,  or  admiralty,  or  from  that 
within  wh<‘fc  icnitory  the  fubjccl  is  lituaicd,  at  ilic 
fuit  of  the  crcilitor. 


he  Hull  fuc  ) but  as,  in  criminal  qiiedions  which  ate  1 1.  A judge  may,  in  fpcci.J  cafes,  arrefl  or  frciire  Arrcft-ncnt 
profecuted  by  a public  officer  cf  cmirt,  a coilition  of  the  peiTons  0/ fuch  as  have  nciliicr  domicile  nor  ctlateefiiiao^ua^ 
jurifdielliMi  might  happen,  through  each  of  the  judges  witbia  his  territory,  evui  fga  civil  debts.  TbiH,  on  tlie 
claiming  the  eaercife  of  their  right,  that  judge,  by  bolder  between  licollind  and  England,  warrants  arc 
whofe  warrant  the  delinquent  is  firff  cited  or- appre-  granted  of  coutfc  by  the  judge  ordinary  of  either  tide, 

Ixndrd  (which  is  the  tiril  iien  of  jurifdlclioa),  acquires  againll  ibofc  who  have  tlurir  domicile  upon  the  oppo* 
thereby  (jurr  ) luc  cxclufive  right  ui  juU-  fiu  fide,  for  ancHing  their  peffons,  till  they  give  caa* 

gieg  in  the  caufe.  juJicUJtJI't  t an  1 cvm  the  perfonsofeitiaenforua- 

6.  All  tightfc  of  junfdidion,  being  originally  grant*  ttvesmay  berofcctired,  where  there  is  jud  rcafon  to  fuf- 

ed  in  conlidcration  of  the  htaefs  of  the  grantte,  wtre  pc<H  that  they  are  tn  meiUtalhnc  i.  c.  that  they 
therefore  pcifonal,  and  died  with  himfclt.  But,  upon  intend  fuddmly  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom ; upon 
the  intraiii^ioQ  of  the  feudal  fydem,  certain  jurifdic*  which  fufpicion,  the  creditor  who  applies  for  the  war* 
tions  were  annexed  to  lands,  and  dcfcendcd  to  lieirs,  as  rant  muil  make  oath.  An  iuhabilant  of  a borough* 
wrl)  as  the  lands  to  which  they  were  annexed  t but  now  royal,  who  has  furnifhed  one*  who  lives  without  the  bo* 
all  heritable  jurifdi£tiuns,  except  ihotV  of  admiiahy  and  rough  In  meat,  clothcr,  or  other  oserchandiae,  and  wlio 
a fmall  pittance  referved  to  baront-,  are  either  abolilh*  I'Si  no  fecurity  for  It  but  his  own  accouut*bo>ik,  may 
fd,  or  refumrd  and  annexed  to  the  crown.  arretl  his  debtor,  till  he  gtye  fecuriiy^Wiif(j^7/. 

7,  JurifdiAton  ia  either  pmptr  or  delegated.  Pro*  12.  A judge  may  be  declined,  r.  g.  his  j'^^lfdl^tion 

per  jurtfdklioD,  Is  Oiat  which  btlonga  to  a judge  or  difuwncd  judicially,  i.  ^i/iW  «!#/>,  f;om  his  ingom- jcUaatatv 

nagiftratc  himfclf,  in  virtue  ofhis  oifiicr.  I>ci<gated,  pUency  to  the  fpixisl  caufc  brought  before  hlon.  i.Rj. 

is  tliat  which  Is  communicated  bv  the  judge  to  another  UMt  Jvf^di  judnU  ; whcit  either  the  jiid^c  hirafcif,  or 

who  a^s  in  his  name,  cJbd  a dfjiuteox  dfjmty*  Where  hia  near  kiutman,  has  an  intueit  in  the  fuit.  l.‘o  judge 

a deputy  appoints  one  under  him,  he  is  callrd  x fuhjli-  can  vote  iu  the  caufe  of  his  fathet,  brother,  or  Ton,  ei* 

tute*  No  grant  of  jurifdidion,  which  is  an  office  re*  ther  by  confanguinhy  or  aiTuiity  ; n^r  in  the  caufe  of 

quit^ng  pcriunal  qualifications,  can  be  delegated  by  his  uncle  or  luphcw  by  coafanguintiy. 

the  grantee  to  another,  without  an  cxpiefs  power  iu  the  where  the  party  is  by  privilege  exempted 

grant,  * from  their  jiirifdiftiun. 

g.  Civil  jnrifdi^ton  it  founded,  Railenr  dLfm^tUi^  13.  Prorogaud  jurifjiOion  (jurljdiSlg  in  (onftniltB* 
vr^reia  defender  has  Ids  domicile  within  the  judge’s  ter*  tti)  is  that  which  is,  by  the  cmieiu  of  parties,  confer*  jurUdiCt^i^- 

CTLwji^j  ritory.  A dcmicUe  is  the  dw<lliiig  place  where  a per*  red  upon  a j.tdge,  «^ho,  wlihoui  fuch  confent,  would  * 

fon  lives  with  an  intention  to  remain  \ aod  cufiom  has  be  incumpcteat.  Wi»rre  a judge  it  iircompi’tent,  c^ty 
fixed  it  as  a rule,  that  tcfidcnce  fur  40  dayn  foundi  ju*  fU'p  he  takes  muil  be  null,  till  bis  jurifdiAian  be  made 
rifdiAion.  If  one  has  no  fixed  d selling* place,  a g.  a competeut  by  the  party’s  a£tual  fubmiffiun  to  it.  It  is 
foldier,  or  a travelling  mctchanl,  a pcrfonal  ciutiim  otlj;r\vif<  where  the  judge  i?  co.'npctUit,  but  uiay  be 
xgainil  him  within  the  untt'^ry  is  fufficicni  to  found  declined  hy  the  party  upon  privtlcgr. 
the  judge’s  jurifditlion  over  him,  tvtn  in  civil  qt»e*  *4*  Iu  order  to  prorogation,  the  judge  mull  have 
fiio'iis.  As  the  dcfcndir  is  not  ohligtd  to  apjicar  be*  j Jrifdiciiun,  fuch  as  may  be  prorogated,  lienee,  pro- 
fuix  a court  to  which  he  t*  rot  fubjeft,  tlie  punucr  luuil  rogation  cannot  be  admitted  where  the . judge ’sjunfdic- 
follow  the  defender’s  domicile.  lion  Is  excluded  by  llatntc.  Yet  where  tlie  caufe  Is  of 

9.  It  is  fcftndcd,  2.  JiatioHg  r/t/Ut  if  the  futj-£l  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  to  which  the  judge  is  com- 
in  quefiton  lie  within  the  tetrMory.  If  *h»t  fubje^tbe  ptter.t,  though  law  may  have  confined  his  jurifdiellon 
Knmovisblr,  the  judqc,  whefe  juufTiidion  is  fouLded  within  a certain  fum,  pirtirs  may  prorogate  it  above 
in  this  way,  is  the  foie  judge* oompctr^l,  excluding  the  that  Turn  uuhfs  where  prorogation  is  prohibited.  Pro* 
ju>fge  of  the  dootieikr.  rogation  U nut  admitted  in  ihc  king\  caufts;  fur  tile 

e«e«^r,f  Wliere  one,  who  has  not  his  domicile  within  the  intcrc tt  of  the  cruwa  caanot  be  hurl  by  the  negligence 

'Pp'-cmiK  tcrriioiy,  is  to  be  (utd  biforc  an  infiilor  court  rtuione  of  its  ofllccra, 

ihc  court  of  hffu.n  ir  uft  be  .ipplird  tv,  whofe  15.  All  judges  mwtl  at  their  admiffion  fwcar,  i.TIiCq  ^ 
junlL'iction  is  uoiviilal,  and  '•ho,  ( f couife,  grants  let*  oath  of  aUegiancx,  aud  fubferibr  the  affiiranLC  i a.  I’hejud'gj*. 

Icrs  of  tuppUment  to  cite  ihr  defender  to  appear  be*  oath  of  abjuration  : 5.  The  oath  of  fuprcmacy  ; lallly, 
foK  the  iclcnor  judge.  Where  the  party  to  he  fued  Tfie  oath  Jideli  BJnrrJ/Jmtione. 

rrfu!  s iu  apotht  r kingdom,  and  has  an  efiate  in  this,  16.  A parly  who  has  either  properly  declined  the  j^ccteri  oE 
the  court  of  filliofi  is  »he  oily  proper  court,  as  the  jurifdidioa  of  the  judge  before  wh.in  he  had  bco  ci*  advoca4k|» 
tmiMutu  Jt^um  to  all  pertoaa  rcUOiog  abroad  \ asd  the  ted,  or  who  thiaka  himfclf  aggrieved  by  any  proceed* 
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l^w  of  itigi  In  fiufif,  iTiay,  before  t!ecree»  apply  to  the  court 
of  fiflion  to  HTuc  letters  of  advocation  for  callin}'  the 
^ ’ H^ion  from  before  the  inferior  court  to  tlicmfclves. 

The  grounds,  therefore,  upon  winch  a party  may  praj 
for  letters  of  advocation,  arc  incompctency  and  iniqui. 
ty.  Under  incompetency,  is  comprehended  not  only 
defect  of  jurifdiAion,  but  all  the  grounds  of  declining 
a jurifdi^ion,  in  itfclf  competent,  arlfing  either  from 
fiifpicion  of  the  juxlgc,  or  prlrllcge  in  the  parties.  A 
judge  is  faid  to  commit  iniquity,  when  he  cither  delays 
juflice,  or  prononticcfl  fentence,  in  the  cxcTcifc  of  his 
jurifdi^tion,  contrary  to  law. 

AJvocatirn  1 7.  I’hat  the  court  of  felHon  may  not  wafte  their 
'♦iftw  limit-  time  in  triflei,  no  caufe  for  a fum  below  twelve  pounds 
Sterling  can  be  advocated^o  the  court  of  feflion  from 
the  inferior  judge  competent  : but  if  an  inferior  judge 
{hall  proceed  upon  a caufe  to  which  he  is  incompetent, 
the  caulie  may  be  carried  from  him  by  advocation,  let 
the  fuhjccb  be  ever  fo  incoufiderable. 


SiCT.  II.  Of  the  fupreme  judges  and  courts  of 
SiotUnd. 

Klug,  Iting,  who  is  the  fountain  of  jurifdii^ion, 

might  by  our  conHitutioD  have  judged  in  all  caufes, 
and  either  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by  thole  whom  lie  was  plca- 
fed  to  veft  with  jurifdififon. 

parlUmer.t.  2.  The  parliament  of  Scotland,  as  our  court  of  the 
tad  refort,  had  the  right  of  reviewing  the  fcntencci  of 
all  our  fupreme  courts. 

Psrliarecnt  fly  ihc  treaty  of  union,  1707,  the  parliaments  of 
V”'*  Scotland  anJ  Kngland  are  united  into  one  parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  From  this  period,  the  Briiilh  houfe 
of  pens,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  Scots  pariia- 
ment,  is  become  our  court  of  the  lall  refort,  to  which 
appeals  lie  from  all  the  fupreme  courts  of  Scotland  : 
but  that  ermrt  has  bo  original  jurtfdi^ion  in  civil  mat- 
ters, in  which  they  judge  only  upon  appeal.  By  ari.  22. 
of  that  treaty,  the  Scots  (hare  of  the  leprefentation  in 
the  houfe  nf  peers  is  iixed  to  16  Scots  peers  eledtive  t 
and  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  45  commoners,  of 
which  30  arc  elctflcd  by  the  frerholdcrs  of  counties, 
and  15  by  the  royal  boroughs.  TheScots  privy  coun- 
cil was  aUo  thereupon  abolidied,  and  funk  into  that  of 
Great  Britain,  which  for  the  future  is  declared  to  have 
no  other  powers  than  the  Englilh  privy  council  had  at 
the  time  of  the  union. 

4Kr.nrt  of  4.  A court  was  credVed  in  1423,  confiding  of  cer- 

jptifiuu.  lain  perfons  to  be  named  by  the  king,  out  of  the  three 
edates  of  parlemeiit,  which  was  veiled  with  the  jurif- 
didtioQ  furmeily  lodged  in  the  council,  and  got  -the 
name  of  the  fefim^  becaufc  it  was  ordained  to  hold 
annually  a certain  number  of  fcDioni  at  (he  places  to 
be  fpecially  appointed  by  the  king.  This  court  had  a 
juriV.idioB,  cumulative  wnih  the  judge  ordinaiyr,  in 
fpuilr.iea,  and  other  pofTelTory  actions,  and  in  debts;  hut 
ihiy  had  no  cognifance  in  qutfliuns  of  property  of  he* 
ritable  fuhjcAs.  No  appeal  lay  from  its  judgments  to 
the  parliament.  The  judges  of  this  court  ftrved  by 
rotation,  and  were  chang^  from  time  to  time,  after 
haring  fat  40  days ; and  became  fo  negh'gent^  in  the 
ndminitlration  of  juftice,  that  it  was  at  latl  thought 
neceirary  to  transfer  the  jurifdidton  of  this  court  to  a 
rouncil  to  be  uaroed  by  the  klog,  called  the  daily 
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j.  The  prefent  model  of  the  court  oTfeHloii,  or  col-  Uwof 
lege  of  jufiice,  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  _ 

Tl|e  judges  thereof,  who  were  vefted  with  an  univcrfal  ' 
civil  jurildidion,  confided  originally  of  feven  church-. 
men,  feven  laymen,  and  a prefident,  whom  it  behored^'*^*^ 
to  be  a prelate;  but  fpirituil  judges  were  in  15S4 
partly,  and  in  1640  totally,  prohibited.  'I*he  judges 
of  feflioD  have  been  always  received  by  warrants  froniwboaDs. 
the  crown.  Anciently  his  majelly  feemi  to  have  trans-<Bed. 
ferred  to  the  court  it(elf  the  right  of  choofing  their  own 
prefident;  and  in  a fedcrunt  i\corded  June  26.  1593. 
the  king  condefcendcd  to  prefent  to  the  lords,  upon 
every  vacancy  in  the  bench,  a litl  of  three  perfoos,  out 
of  which  they  were  to  choofe  one.  But  his  majefiy  fooa 
refumed  the  exercife  of  both  ^ight^  which  continued 
with  the  crown  till  the  ufurpatioo  ; when  it  was  or- 
dained, tliat  the  king  Ihould  name  the  judges  of  the 
fetBon,  by  the  advice  of  parliament.  After  the  teilo- 
ration,  the  nomination  was  again  declared  to  bcloicly 
IB  the  fovercign. 

6.  Though  judges  may,  in  the  genera]  cafe,  be  na- Their  qsw 
nted  at  the  age  of  21  years,  the  lords  of  feifion  mufl  •'i:  '<  ei 
be  at  lead  25.  No  perfon  can  be  named  lord  of  ftffion,^“* 
who  has  not  ferved  as  an  advocate  or  principal  clerk  of 
feflion  for  five  yean,  or  as  a writer  to  the  fignet  for 

ten  : and  to  tlie  cafe  of  a writer  to  the  fignct,  he  mull 
undergo  the  ordinary  trials  upon  the  Homan  law,  and 
be  found  qualified  two  years  before  he  can  be  named. 

Upon  a vacancy  in  the  bench,  the  king  prcfciits  the 
fuccefTor  by  a Letter  addrelTcd  to  the  lords,  wherein  he 
requires  them  to  try  and  admit  the  perfon  prefented. 

The  powers  given  to  them  to  rejeA  the  prefentee  upon 
trial  are  taken  away,  and  a bare  liberty  toremooftrate 
fubilituted  in  its  place. 

7.  Bcfidcs  the  15  ordinary  judges,  the  king  was  al- 
lowed to  name  three  or  four  lords  of  his  great  council, 
who  might  fit  and  vo'e  with  them..  I'hcfe  extraordi- 
nary  lords  were  fiipprelTcd  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  I, 

h.  The  appellation  of  the  college  f jufue  is  not  coo-PrivlVftJ 
fined  to  the  judges,  who  are  diftinguiOied  by  the 
of  fenators  i but  comprehends  advocates,  clerks  of  ^^**^ **^ 

lion,  writers  to  the  fignct,  and  others,  as  deferibed,*^ 

AH  S*  23d  Feb.  1687.  Where,  therefore,  the  college 
of  jufiice  is  intitled  to  any  privilege,  it  extends  to  all 
the  members  of  the  college,  'rhey  arc  exempted  from 
watching,  waiding,  and  other  fervices  within  borough; 
and  from  the  payment  of  minillers  (lipendt,  and  nfall 
cutloms  Icc.  impofed  upon  goods  carried  to  or  from 
the  cit^  of  Edinburgh.  Parc  of  thefe  piivUegctand 
immunitirs  were  lately  called  in  quefiion  by  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  ; but  they  were  found  by  the  court  of 
feflion  (affirmed  upon  appeal)  to  be  in*full  force. 

9.  Though  the  jurifdictiou  of  the  feflion  be  properly  JerifiiiiSieS 
limited  to  civil  caufes,  the  judges  have  always  fuflained®^ 
thcmfclves  as  competent  to  the  crime  of  falfehood.^^ 
Wicre  the  falfchood  deferves  death  or  demembration, 

they,  after  finding  the  en'me  proved,  remit  the  crimi- 
nal to  the  court  of  judiciary.  Special  datute  has  given  S 
to  the  court  of  feifion  jurifdiction  in  conlraventions  of 
law'burrows,  deforcements,  and  breach  of  aircdmcnt; 
and  they  have  been  tu  ufe  to  judge  in  battery 
titty  snd  in  ufury. 

10.  In  certain  civil  caufes,  the  jurifdidlon  of  the  fef- 
fion  is  exdufive  of  all  inferior  jurirdidions  ; as  in  de- 
claratora  of  property,  and  other  compctilions  of  heri* 
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tible  nghtt,  probings  of  the  tenor,  (ejioms  Ixmonunt 
^ Scodatd.  refti(ution  of  minor*,  redu^fon*  ofdecrersorofwritingt, 

. ' fates  of  the  cftates  of  minors  or  bankrupts,  life.  In  a 

fecond  cUfs  of  caufes,  their  jurlfdi^tion  can  be  only 
excrcifcd  in  the  way  of  rcriew,  after  the  caufc  is  brought 
from  the  inferior  court  t at  in  maritime  andconlirtorial 
caufes,  which  muft  be  purfued  in  the  indance  be- 
fore the  admiral  or  commiflary  ; and  in  anions  below 
twelve  pounds  Sterling,  which  mud  be  commenced  be- 
fore the  Judge-ordinar)*.  In  all  civil  actions,  which 
fall  under  neither  of  thefe  dafles,  the  jurifdi£Hon  of  the 
fcHion  is  concurrent,  even  in  the  firtl  indance,  with  that 
of  the  judge-ordinary*  l*he  feflion  may  proceed  as  a 
court  of  equity  by  the  rules  of  confcicoce,  in  abating 
the  rigour  of  law,  and  giving  aid  in  proper  cafes  to 
fuch  as  in  a court  of  law  can  have  no  remedy  : and  this 
power  is  inherent  in  the  fupreme  court  of  eveiy  coun- 
try, where  feparate  courts  are  nut  edablifhcd  for  law 
and  for  equity. 

This  court  formerly  met  upon  the  12th  day  of 
June  and  rofe  upon  the  1 ith  day  of  Auguft  for  the 
fummer  frflion  ; but  now,  in  confequence  of  an  ad 
palTcd  in  the  fellinn  of  parliament  17^,  it  meets  on  the 
1 2th  of  May  and  rifes  on  the  f ilh  of  July  for  the  fnm- 
mcr  feflion  ; the  winter  federunt  dill  remaining  as  for- 
merly, v!%.  from  the  tith  of  November  to  the  tith 
of  March  inclufive. 

11.  The  fupreme  criminal  judge  «*as  dyled  the 
Judiciar  { ard  he  had  anciently  an  anivevfal  civil  Ju- 
nTdiCtion,  even  in  matters  of  heritage.  He  was  obli- 
ged to  hold  two  judice  courts  or  ayres  yearly  at  £• 
dinburgh  or  Peebles,  where  all  the  freeholders  of  the 
kingdom  were  obliged  to  attend.  BeGdes  this  univer- 
fal  court,  fpecial  jullicc  ayres  were  held  in  all  the  dilTc* 
rent  fhires  in  the  kingdom  twice  in  the  year.  Thefe  Uft 
having  gone  into  difufe,  eight  deputies  were  appointed, 
two  for  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  who  (houid  make 
their  circuits  over  the  whole  in  April  and  Odober. 

12.  The  office  of  deputies  was  fupprefled  in  1672  ; 
and  Gve  lords  (if  feflion  wcie  added,  as  commiflloners  of 
jufliciaiy,  to  the  julliw-gencral  and  jutlice  clerk.  The 
jufticc-general,  if  prefent,  is  conlUnt  preGdent  of  the 
court,  and  in  his  abfence  the  jullicc- clerk.  The  king- 
dom is  divided  into  three  dillrifls,  and  two  of  the  judges 
are  appointed  to  hold  circuits  to  certain  boroughs  of 
each  dirtriA  twice  In  the  year;  one  judge  may  pro- 
ceed to  buGnefs  in  the  abfence  of  his  colleague.  In 
trials  before  this  court  the  evidence  was  always  taken 
down  in  writing  till  the  act  23-1  Geo.  lU.  was  pafled  ; 
by  which  tl»e  judges  may  try  and  determine  all  caufes 
by  the  vcrdiA  of  an  afltxc  upon  examining  the  witnef- 
fes  v/v.i  twe  without  reducing  the  leditnony  into  wri- 
ting, unlefs  it  fhall  appear  more  expedient  to  pnKced 
in  the  former  way,  which  they  have  it  iu  their  power 
to  do-  This  aft  was  at  Grfl  temporary,  but  is  now 
made  perpetual  by  27^^  Geo.  HI.  cap.  18. 

13.  By  an  old  Gatute,  the  crilnea  of  robbery,  rape, 
murder,  and  wilful  Are  rathng,  (the  four  pleas  of  the 
Crown),  arc  faid  to  be  rcfcrvtd  to  the  King's  court  of 
jaHiciary  but  the  only  crime  in  which,  *U  praxt^  the 
jurlfdidion  of  jutlictary  became  at  lafl  cxdulivc  of  all 
inferior  criminal  jurifdidion,  wa#  that  of  high  ireafoo. 

The  court  of  jurtkiary,  when  Glting  at  Edinburgh,  has 
a power  of  advocating  caufes  fn>m  all  iulcrior  criminal 
judges,  and  of  fufpeiidlng  their  lenici>ccs. 
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14.  T^e  drcuit-ctmit  can  alfo  judge  in  all  criminal 
caufes  which  do  not  infer  death  or  demembration,  up- 
on appeal  from  any  inferior  court  within  their  diflrifl  j 
and  has  a fupreme  civil  jurifdiflioo,  by  way  of  appeal, 
in  all  caufes  not  exceeding  twelve  pounds  Sterling,  in 
which  their  decrees  arc  not  fubje^  to  review;  but  no 
appeal  is  to  lie  to  the  circuit,  till  the  caufc  be  Gnally 
determined  in  the  infeior  court. 

15.  Tbecoiitl  of  exchequer,  as  the  King's  cham- Court  of 
berlain  court,  judged  in  all  qurAtoiisof  the  revenue.  IncxchtqtuiB, 
purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  that  court  was  abo- 
li/hed,  and  a new  court  creeled,  coolilting  of  the  Lord 
High  Treafurer  of  Great  Britain,  and  a chief  Baron, 
with  four  other  Barotis  of  Exchequer ; which  Barona 
are  to  be  made  of  ferjeauts  at  law,  Englilh  barriftert, 
or  Scots  advocates  of  five  yean  Handing.  This  court 
has  a privative  jurtfdiAion  conferred  upon  it,  as  to  the 
duties  of  cuHomt,  excife,  nr  other  revcrxiei  appertain-' 
ing  to  the  king  or  prince  of  Scotland,  and  as  to  all  ho- 
nours and  cllaies  that  may  accrue  to  the  crown  ; in 
which  matters,  they  are  to  judge  by  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding ufed  in  the  Englilh  court  of  exchequer,  under 
the  following  limitations;  that  no  debt  due  to  the 
cniwn  lhall  aflcA  the  debtor's  real  eflate  in  any  other 
maaner  than  fuch  edate  may  be  ifTtAcd  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  validityof  the  crown's  titles  to 
any  honours  or  land*  (hall  continue  10  be  tried  by  the 
court  of  feflion.  Tlie  barons  have  the  powers  of  the 
Scots  court  transferred  to  them,  of  palling  the  accounts 
of  fherifls,  or  other  uflicei*  who  have  the  execution  of 
writs  iiTuing  from,  or  returnable  to,  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer, and  of  receiving  rcfignations,  and  pafling  Gg- 
naturcs  of  charters,  gifts  of  cafualties,  fee.  But  tho* 
all  thefe  muG  pafs  in  exchequer,  it  is  the  court  of  fcf- 
Gon  only  who  can  judge  of  their  preference  after  they  • 
are  completed. 

16.  The  jurifdi^ion  of  the  admiral  in  maritime  Admiralty 
caufes  was  of  old  coacutrent  with  that  of  the  felTion.  Ci>urt. 

The  high-admiral  is  declared  the  king's  juftice  gene- 
ral upon  the  Teas,  on  frdh  water  within  flood  mark,  and 

in  all  harbours  and  creeks.  His  civil  jurifeiidioo  ex- 
tends to  all  maritime  caufes;  and  fo comprehends  que- 
flions  of  charter-parties,  freights,  falvages,  bottomries, 
dec.  He  exercifes  this  fupreme  Jurildidtion  by  a dele- 
gate, the  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  ; and  he 
may  alfo  name  inferior  deputies,  whofc  jurifjidfon  is 
limited  to  particular  didridts,  and  whofc  fentencts  are 
fubjeCt  to  tlie  review  of  the  high  cdurt.  In  caufes  which 
arc  declared  to  fall  under  the  admiral’s  cognixance,  his 
jurifdidtion  is  foie  ; in  fo  mucli,  that  the  reflion  It- 
fcif,  though  it  may  review  hij  decrees  by  ful'pcnGon 
or  icdudlion,  cannot  cany  a mariiime  quellion  from 
him  by  advocation.  Tne  admital  has  acquited,  by  u- 
fage,  a Jurirdicliun  in  meicaiitile  cau/cs,  cvni  where 
they  are  not  Itridily  msiilime,  cumulative  with  that  of 
the  judge-oidioary. 

1 7.  All  our  fupreme  courts  have  fcah  or  figntls,  pro-  ^ 
per  to  their  fcvtral  jurifdiciions.  The  courts  of  feiGon 

and  jufliciary  ufed  lormerly  the  fame  Ggnct,  which  was 
called  the  king's,  becaufe  the  writs  dTuiogfrom  thence 
run  in  the  king’s  name;  and  though  the  jullici.try  got 
at  lall  a fcpar«ic  fignet  foriifcl!,  yet  that  uf  the  kfliun 
ttill  retains  the  appelUlion  r f the  In  this 

offi\.'e  art  fcalcd  tummoofes  for  ciutiun,  Iciteis  of  exe- 
cutorial diligence,  or  for  Haying  or  prchibitfng  of  dili* 
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gfnefi  andgenenlly  whatever  paffea  hy  the  wamnt  of 
the  feiBon,  and  ia  to  be  executed  by  the  officer!  of  the 
court.  All  ihcfc  muft,  before  fetling,  be  figoed  by  the 
writer!  or  clei  k«  of  the  fignct : But  letter!  of  dHigeocet 
wheie  they  are  grauted  in  a depending  procefs,  merely 
for  probation,  though  they  pafi  by  the  fignct,  mull  be 
fubferibed  by  t clerk  of  fdlion.  The  clerk*  of  the  fig- 
net  alfo  prepare  and  fubferibe  all  fignaiuic!ofchatieri, 
or  other  royal  grants,  which  pafi  in  exchequer. 

Sect.  III.  0/  the  infrrhr  judges  and  aurts  e/ 
SiitlcnJ. 

Bheriffi  Shkmff,  (from  rrm*.  governor,  and  /heer  to  cut 
or  divide),  ia  the  judge-ordinary  conlUtutcd  by  the 
crown  over  a p;rrticniar  divifion  or  county.  The  Ihe* 
riiTs  jurifdiciion,  both  civil  and  criminit,  was,  in  an- 
cient times,  nearly  as  ample  within  hia  own  territoi  y as 
that  of  the  fupremc  court!  of  feffion  and  juUiciary  waa 
ov^r  the  whole  kingdom. 

2.  Hifl  civil  jurifJiflinu  now  extends  to  all  afllons 
upon  contrai^St  or  other  pi.Tfunal  obligations ; forth- 
comings, poindinga  of  the  ;;rv>und,  mails  and  duties  { 
and  to  ail  poflclTory  anions,  as  rtmovings,  ejections, 
fpuilzies,  &c.  ; to  all  brieves  ilTuing  f«om  the  chaucery, 
as  of  inqucll,  tcrce,  divifion,  tutory.  See.  ; and  even  to 
adjudications  of  Und  cftaiei,  when  proceeding  on  the 
renanciation  of  the  apparent  heir.  Hii  preftnt  crimi- 
nal jurifdiftion  extendi  to  certain  capital  crimes,  as 
theft,  and  even  murder,  though  it  be  one  of  the  pleas 
of  the  crown  ; and  he  is  competent  to  molt  quellions  of 
public  police,  and  has  a cumulative  jurifdidioo  with  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  in  all  riots  and  breaches  of  the  peace. 

3.  Sheriffs  have  a minUlerial power,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  return  juries,  in  order  to  the  trial  of  caufea  that 
require  juries.  The  writs  for  electing  members  of  par- 
liament have  been,  fincc  the  union,  dire^ed  to  the  (he- 
riffs,  who,  after  they  are  executed,  return  them  to  the 
crown-office  from  whence  they  iflued.  They  alfo  exe- 
cute writs  iffuing  from  the  court  of  exchequer  \ and  in 
general,  take  care  of  all  ellates,  duties,  or  cafualtica 
that  fall  to  the  crown  within  their  territory,  for  which 
they  muft  account  to  the  exchequer. 

Xordofre-  ^ loi-d  of  regality  was  a magiftrate  who  had  a 

g*-hy*  grant  of  lands  from  the  fovercign,  with  royal  jurifdic- 
tion  annexed  there  to.  His  civil  jurifdidion  was  equal 
to  that  of  a Ihcriff ; his  criminal  extended  to  the  four 
pleas  of  the  crown.  He  had  a right  to  repledj^  or  re- 
claim all  criminals,  fubjcA  to  hU  jurirdi£lion,  from  any 
other  competent  court,  though  it  were  the  julliclary 
itfelf,  to  his  own.  He  had  alfo  right,  accoiding  to  the 
mod  common  opinion,  to  the  Go^le  efeheat  of  all  de- 
nounced perfona  refiding  within  hia  jurifdidton,  even 
though  fuch  privilege  bad  not  been  expreffed  in  the 
grant  of  regality, 

fftewirt.  i-  n«warl  was  the  magiftrate  appointed  by  the 
king  over  fuch  regality  lands  as  happened  to  fall  to  the 
crpwn  by  forfeiture,  &c.  and  therefore  the  llewart’s 
JurifdiAion  was  equal  to  that  of  a regality.  The  two 
llewartrles  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  of  Orkney  and  Zet- 
land, make  (hires  or  counties  by  themfclvcf,  and  fend 
each  a irprefcntativc  to  parliament. 

^ Where  lauds  not  ercdcd  into  a rejplity  fell  into 
the  king*!  hands,  he  appointed  a bailie  over  thcuii 
whofe  jurifdidloQ  was  equal  to  that  of  a (beriff. 


W.  Part  nr. 

7-  By  thelate  junTdiAion-ftfi,  20  Geo.  IT.  allheri*  Lawof 
table  regalities  and  bsiheriea,  and  all  fuch  heritable  Godard, 
(heriffshipi  and  ftewaririesai  were  only  parts  of  a (hire, 
are  diffnlvcd  ; and  the  powers  formerly  velTcd  in  them 
are  made  to  devolve  upon  fuch  of  the  king's  courts  as 
thefe  powers  would  have  belonged  to  if  the  junTdi^toni 
dinblved  had  never  been  granted.  Ail  (henffiliipa  and 
ftewartriet  that  were  no  part  of  a (hire,  where  thev  had 
been  granted,  either  heritably  or  for  life,  are  relumed 
and  annexed  to  the  crown.  N'o  high  (heriff  or  ftewart 
can  hereafter  judge  perfoniliy  in  any  ciufc.  One  iheriS’ 
or  ftewart-depute  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  kitrg  ia 
every  flilre,  who  muft  be  an  advocate  of  three  years 
(landing  ; and  whofe  office  as  (heriff*  or  ffcwart-dcpuie 
is  now  by  s8-  Geo.  II.  held  ad  vdam  ant  cu^pam, 

8.  The  appanage,  or  patrimony,  of  the  prince  ofprineeef 
Scotland,  h 4a  lice n long  creitUd  into  a tvgshty-jurif- scTtUsd. 
didion,  called  (he  Ihiiicipahty.  It  is  perfoual  tu  the 
king's  elde:l  fon,  upon  whofe  death  or  fucceffion  it  re- 
turns to  the  crown.  The  prince  has,  or  may  have,  his 

own  chancery,  from  which  his  uTita  iffoe,  and  may 
name  bis  owo  chamberlain  and  otlier  officers  for  re- 
ceiving and  managing  his  revenue.  The  valTais  of  the 
princes  are  iotitlcd  to  eledt,  or  to  be  elc^cd,  meoibcrt 
of  parlumeut  tut  cuuulies,  equally  with  'thofc  who  hold 
of  the  crown. 

9.  Juflicciof  the  peace  are  m^giftratca  named  by 
the  fovercign  over  the  fcvcisl  couiuics  of  the  kingdom, 
for  the  fpecial  purpofe  of  preferving  the  puUic  peace. 

Anciently  their  power  veathed  Hale  farther  than  to 
bind  over  dlfordcrly  perUms  for  their  appearance  before 
the  privy  council  or  judiciary;  afterwards  they  were 
amhorifed  to  judge  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  in 
moil  of  the  Uws  couceniing  public  policy.  They  may 
compel  workmen  or  labouiers  to  ferve  for  a reafonabic 
fee,  and  they  can  condemn  mafters  in  the  wages  due  to 
their  fcrvanti.  They  have  pawer  to  judge  in  queftions 
of  highways,  aud  to  call  out  the  tenants  with  their  cot- 
tars and  fervants  to  perform  Gx  days  work  yearly  fur  up- 
holding them.  It  has  been  lately,  however,  found  by  the 
court  of  feffion,  that  jtidiccs  have  no  jurifdiciioa  what- 
ever in  common  anions  for  debt.  So  that  it  now  fee  ms 
Gxed,  that  they  are  incompetent  in  fuch  anions,  except 
where  they  are  declared  competent  by  fpecial  Hatute. 

(O.  Since  the  union,  our  juftices  of  the  peace,  over 
and  above  the  powers  committed  to  them  by  the  law* 
of  Scotland,  are  authorifcd  to  exercife  whatever  be- 
longed to  the  office  of  an  Engliih  judicc,  ia  rela- 
tion lo  the  public  peace.  From  tliat  time,  the  Scuta 
and  the  Engliih  commi(Gooa  have  run  in  the  fame 
ftyle,  which  contain  powers  to  Inquire  into  and  ju^lge 
in  all  capital  crimes,  witchcrafts,  felonies,  and  feveral 
others  fpecially  enumerated  ; with  this  limituiioa  fub- 
joined,  ^ ^hkh  jufUcet  af  the  peace  may  lawfully  m- 
qtdre.  Two  julbccs  can  conftiiule  a court.  . Special 
ftaiute  has  given  the  cognizance  of  feveral  .natters  of 
excife  to  the  juAicea,  m which  their  featcocea  are  G- 
ual.  As  to  which,  and  the  powers  thereby  veiled  in 
them,  the  reader  mull  of  necclGty  be  referred  to  the 
excife  laws ; it  not  falling  wiibiu  the  plan  of  thU 
work,  to  enter  into  fo  very  minute  a detail  as  that 
would  prove. 

It.  A borough  ia  a body-corporate,  made 
the  inhabitants  of  a certain  trad  of  ground  creded  by 
the  fovercign,  with  jurifdidion  anaeaed  to  it.  Bo- 
5 rough! 
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U raitph#  ar«  efr^rd*  either  to  be  holden  of  the  fovereigo 
tkc'latil  hiroftflf,  wlitch  U the  general  cafe  of  roj^al  borough* ; 
^ ' or  of  the  fupci  lor  of  the  land*  err^cd,  as  boroughs  of 

rev'alicy  and  barony.  Dorough*  royal  hare  power,  by 
their  charters,  to  choofc  annusUy  certain  oifi:c-bcarcr« 
or  magiArates ; and  in  borough*  of  regality  and  ba< 
rony,  the  nomination  of  matiiUrate*  it#  by  their  char- 
ter,  lodged  fumetimei  In  the  inhabitants,  fumetime*  in 
the  fujxritH’.  Baii'rs  uf  boroughs  have  |urild<C^ion  in 
matter*  of  debt,  fcrvices,  and  queilions  of  poffenion 
betvirixt  the  inhabitants.  Their  criminal  jurifJidtian 
calends  to  petty  rimi,  and  rrrklefi  fire  raifiog.  The 
dean  of  guild  i«  that  magitlrate  of  a royal  borough 
who  is  head  uf  the  merchant-company;  he  has  the  cog- 
nizance of  mercantile  caufes  within  borough;  and  the 
iflrpe^tiun  of  buildings,  that  they  encroach  neither  on 
private  property,  nor  on  the  public  llreets;  and  be 
may  dired  infufficitnt  houfes  to  be  pulled  down.  Hia 
jurif(!ii5iion  haa  no  dependence  on  the  court  of  the  bo- 
rough, or  bailiC'COurt. 

1 2.  A baron,  in  the  large  fenfe  of  that  word,  >•  one 
who  holds  hi*  lands  immediately  uf  the  crown  ; and,  as 
/uch,  had,  by  our  ancient  contiitutinn,  right  to  a feat 
IQ  parliament,  h^)wever  fmall  his  freehold  might  have 
been.  The  lefTcr  barons  were  exempted  from  the  bur- 
den of  attending  the  fervlce  of  parlifftient.  Thi*  ex- 
etnptmo  grew  inienfibly  Into  an  utter  dilability  in  all  the 
Iclfer  barons  from  fitting  in  parliament,  without  elec- 
tion by  the  county  ; though  no  (latute  is  to  be  found 
cxprelaly  excluding  them. 

13.  To  confUtutc  a baron  in  the  ftri^  law  fenfe,  hia 
lands  mtid  have  been  creeled,  or  at  lead  contirtned,  iiy 
the  king.  In /ihfritm  baroniam ; and  fitch  l>aron  had  a 
certain  jurifdictioo,  both  civil  and  criminal,  which  he 
might  have  excrcifcd,  either  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by 
bis  bailie. 

14.  By  the  Ute  jurifdti^ion-aA,  the  civil  jurlfdic- 
tlcin  of  a baron  ia  reduced  to  the  power  of  recoverinyr, 
from  hi*  valTala  and  tenants,  the  tents  of  hi*  lands,  and 
of  condemning  rhe.-n  in  mi’il-fcrvicea ; and  of  judging 
in  caufea  where  the  debt  and  dama^ea  do  not  exceed 
40  s.  Sierli.'g,  Hia  criminal  jurifdi^ioa  ia,  by  the 
fame  Aaime,  limited  to  adMuKa,  baileries,  and  other 
fmalcr  offencea,  which  may  be  punil'Hed  by  a fine  not 
exceeding  20s.  Sietling,  or  by  fctilng  the  uffendcr  in 
the  docks  in  the  day-time  not  above  three  hnuia;  the 
tine  to  be  tivied  by  poinding,  or  one  month's  impn'fon- 
ment.  The  juriWiAioii  formerly  cp-npetent  to  pro- 
prietors of  mines,  aod  coal  or  fait  works,  over  their 
workmen,  isrefervej;  and  atfo  that  which  was  com- 
petent to  proprietors  who  had  the  rl^ht  uf  faira  c^r 
markets,  for  corre^ing  the  diforder*  that  might  hap- 
pen during  their  continuance  ; provided  they  fhall  cx- 
ereife  no  Jurifdi^ioo  inferring  the  lofa  of  life  or  demem- 
brat  ion. 

C«Tftabo-  * S-  conllablc  of  Scotland  h>d  no  6xed  ter- 

ritorial  jurifditStion,  hut  followed  the  court ; and  had, 
jointly  with  the  martfchal,  the  cognirance  of  all  c-rimea 
committed  within  two  kagura  of  it.  All  other  con- 
ftabulariea  were  dependent  on  him  : thefe  had  cstllea, 
and  fon^etimea  boroughs,  fubjeC^  to  their  JurjfdiAion, 
ai  Dundee,  Montrofe,  8cc.  and  among  other  power^ 
DOW  liule  known,  they  had  the  right  of  extreifiog  cri- 
Buoal  jurifidi^ioo  wiiiuo  tbclr  refpedive  tetritoriea  du- 
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ring  the  continuinee  of  fairs.  By  the  late  jurirdiflfon-  Law  of 
ai5\,  all  jurifdielionb  of  condabulary  are  diAolved,  tx- 
cepi  that  of  high-condable. 

16.  'I'hc  ofSce  of  the  Lyon  King  of  arms  was  chief- Lyon  k!og 
ly  mlniAcrial,  to  denounce  war,  proclaim  peace,  carry 

public  melTagcf,  he.  But  he  has  alfo  a right  of  ju- 
rifdij^ion,  whereby  he  can  puniih  all  who  ufurp  arms 
contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  deprive  or  fufpend 
merTcngrra,  heralds,  or  purfuivants,  (who  are  olhccra 
named  by  htmfelf) ; but  he  haa  no  cognizance  uf  the 
damage  arihng  tu  the  private  party  through  the  mef- 
fenger**  fault.  MciTengeri  arc  fubfervient  to  the  fu- 
preme  courts  of  fcHion  aud  Jultlciary  ; and  their  proper 
bufinefs  ia  to  execute  all  the  king's  letters  either  in  ci- 
vil or  Cftminal  caufes.  They  mutl  hnd  caution  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  duly  ywa  rocircngers;  aud  in 
cafe  of  any  malvcrfation,  or  ncgle^,  by  which  damage 
artfes  to  their  employers,  their  fureties  may  be  recur- 
red upon  for  indemnilication.  Thefe  fureties,  however, 
are  not  anfwerable  for  the  condudt  of  the  mcfknger  in 
any  otlier  capacity  but  jua  fuch  ; and  therefore,  if  a 
niefTcnger  it  authoiifed  to  uplilt  payment  from  a debt- 
01,  anafaiUto  account  to  hi*  employer,  the  cautioner 
IS  not  liable;  hia  obligation  extending  only  to  the  re- 
gular and  proper  duties  of  the  ulEce  in  executing  the 
diligence,  or  the  like. 

17.  Our  judges  had,  for  a long  time,  no  other  f*' 

Uriel  or  appointments  than  wliat  arofe  from  the  fen- money, 
tenets  they  pmnounced.  Our  criminal  judge*  applied 

to  their  own  ufe  the  tines  or  ifTucs  of  their  fcvcral 
courts ; and  regalities  had  a right  to  the  tingle  efeheat 
of  all  perfon*  denounced,  who  retided  within  their  ju- 
rifdid'tion  ; and  our  civil  judges  got  a certain  prepor- 
ti(>n  of  the  fum  contained  in  the  decree  pumounced. 

But  thefe  were  all  prohibited  upon  regular  falarics  be- 
ing fctlicd  upon  them. 

SiCT.  V.  OJ"  tcclefajlical  perfc,ns, 

Thi  Pope,  or  btihop  of  Rome,  was  long  acknow- 
IcJptd,  over  the  wcHcrn  part  of  Chritiendom,  for  the 
head  of  the  Chrillian-church.  The  papal  jurifdiclion 
«;(*  a^ndiihed  in  Scotland  anno  1 560.  The  king  wan, 
by  aA  1669,  declared  to  have  rupreme  authority  over 
all  perfuna,  and  in  all  caufes  eccletiaftical ; but  this  ad 
was  repealed  by  1690,  as  incontifteot  with  Prelbyterian 
churdt-goveniment,  which  was  then  upon  the  point  of 
being  rilahliflied. 

2.  Before  the  reformation  from  Popery,  the  clergy 
was  divided  into  fccular  and  reguUr.  *rhc  fccular  bad  ^ 
a particular  traft  of  ground  given  them  in  charge, 
within  which  they  exercifed  the  padoral  office  of  bi- 
ftiop,  prelbytcr,  or  other  church- officer.  The  regular 
clergy  had  no  cure  of  fouls ; but  Wi  re  tied  down  to  re- 
tidence  in  their  abbacies,  priories,  or  other  monafte- 
ries : and  they  got  the  name  uf  ri^vLr,  from  the  rulea 
of  mortification  to  which  they  were  bound,  according 
to  the  inflitutton  of  their  feveral  order*.  Upon  the  va- 
cancy of  any  benefice,  whether  feenUr  or  regular,  com- 
mendator*  were  frequently  appointed  to  levy  the  fruits, 
as  fadors  or  iUwards  during  the  vacancy.  The  Pope 
alone  could  give  the  higher  benefices  m tommtudam  / 
and  at  laft,  from  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  be  came 
to  name  commcndateri  for  life,  and  without  any  oblU 
4 ^ ^ gatiot 
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eatioD  to  account.  After  the  reformation,  feveral  ab- 
bicica  an^  prionca  were  given  by  Jamea  VI.  im  per^- 
tuam  enrnmendawiy  to  laica. 

■?.  Upon  ab<»li(hing  the  Pope’s  authority,  the  regolar 
clerjjy  vere  totally  fnpprriTed  ; and,  in  pUce  of  all  the 
different  degree*  which  diftingnilhed  the  fecular  cler- 
gy, wc  liad  at  firtl  only  paoKhial  prefby  ter*  or  mini- 
fieri,  and  fuperlntendanli,  who  had  the  ovcifi^ht  of 
the  church  within  a certain  diftric\ : foon  thereafter 


the  church-goTerr.ment  became  epifcopal  by  archhi* 
fbopi,  bifftopi,  ^c.|  and  after  fome  intermediate  turna, 
ia  now  prefbyierian  by  Itirlt-fcffnmi,  prefijyterie#,  fy. 
sods,  and  general  affembliei. 

4-  I’rclatc,  In  our  ftatutes,  fignifici  a bifhop,  abbot, 
or  other  dignified  c!ccgrn»a«.  »^ho  in  virtue  of  hi#  of- 
fice had  a feat  in  parliament.  K*ety  bifhnp  had  hia 
chapter,  which  confided  of  a certain  number  of  the 
miniders  of  the  diocefe,  by  wh  ffc  affilUncc  he  ma- 
naged the  affairs  of  the  church  within  that  didricl. 
The  nomination  of  biOiopa  to  vacant  fees  hai  been  in 
the  crown  fince  ly+o,  though  under  the  appearance  olT 
continuing  the  ancient  right  of  eleftion,  which  was  in* 
the  chapter.  The  confirmation  by  the  ciown  under  the 
great  Teal,  of  the  chapter*#  election,  conferred  a tight « 
to  the  fpimuality  of  the  benefice ; and  a fecond  grant, 
upon  the  confecration  of  the  bifliop-clc^l,  gave  a title 
to  the  temporality  ; but  thli  fecond  grant  fell  foon  in- 
to difufe. 

PatroDsgt*  5*  founded  or  endowed  a church  was  in- 

titled  to  the  right  of  patronage  thereof,  or  ntivwtUio 
tccU^* ; whereby,  among  other  privilege*,  he  might 
preient  a churchman  to  the  cure,  in  cale  of  a vacancy. 
ITic  prefentee,  after  he  was  received  into  the  church, 
had  a right  to  the  benefice  proprio  jur^'i  and  if  the 
church  was  parochial,  be  was  called  a parfun.  The 
Pope  claimed  the  right  of  patronage  of  every  ktrk  to 
which  DO  third  party  could  (hew  a fpecial  title ; and, 
flnce  the  reformation,  the  crown,  aa  coming  in  place 
of  the  Pope,  is  confidercd  aa  univerfal  patron,  where 
no  right  of  patronage  appears  in  a fubje^l.  Where 
two  churches  are  united,  which  had  different  palrooa, 
each  patron  {h-cfcuti  by  turns. 

6.  Gentlemen  of  cHatca  frequently  founded  coTIegea 
or  collegiate  churches;  the  head  of  which  got  the  name 
of/T-To^/,  under  whom  were  certain  prehendaric#,  or 
canons,  who  liad  their  fcvcral  Halls  in  the  church,  where 
they  fung  maffci.  Others  of  Icffcr  fortunes  founded 
chtplainrics,  which  were  donations  granted  for  the 
tinging  of  maffes  for  di-ceafed  friends  at  paiticular  al- 
tars in  a church.  Though  all  thefe  were  fuppreffed 
npon  the  reformation,  their  founders  continued  pa- 
trons of  the  mdowtncnif  ; out  of  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  provide  LurDiri,  to  be  educated  in  any  of  (he 
UDivcrfitita. 

7.  Wh’rc  a fund  is  gifted  fur  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  a 

fecond  minitlcr  in  a pariih  where  the  cure  is  (houglit 
too  heavy  for  one,  the  patronage  of  fuch  benefice  does 
Dot  belong  to  the  donor,  but  to  him  who  was  patron 
of  the  church,  unVfs  cither  where  the  donor  has  rc* 
fetved  to  hlmfelf  the  right  of  patronage  in  tlic  dona- 
tion, or  where  be  and  his  fucceffors  have  been  in  the 
conilaut  ufe  of  prcftnling  the  fecond  mloilier,  without 
challenge  from  the  patron.  'J'he  right  of  prcfeniing  in- 
cumbents was  by  r.  23.  taken  from  patrons,  and 

Tctud  in  tlel.cii'.crs  and  ciders  uf  tliC  pariih|  upon 
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payment  to  b«  made  by  the  licritora  to  the  patron  of  Lawuf 
6oomerka;  but  it  was  again  reftored  to  patrons,  10 
Jin,  e,  12,  with  the  eaception  of  the  prcfcoiatson  fold  ” ’ 
in  purlu:mce  of  the  former  af\. 

8.  Patrons  were  not  limply  ^ulmiuifiratora  of 
church  ; fur  they  held  the  fruits  of  the  vacaiu  benefice 
as  their  own,  for  fornc  lime  after  the  reformation.  But 
that  right  is  now  no  more  tlian  a trull  in  the  patron^ 
who  mull  apply  them  to  pious  ufes  within  t'ur  parifii, 
at  the  fight  of  the  heritors,  yearly  as  they  fall  due.  If 
he  fail,  he  lofei  b>s  right  of  adininiftcriag  the  vacant 
llipcnd  for  that  and  the  next  vacancy.  'Phe  king, 
who  is  exempted  ftom  tins  rule,  may  apply  the  va. 
rant  fiipend  of  his  churches  to  any  pious  ufe,  though 
not  w ithin  the  parifh.  If  one  ihould  be  ordained  to  a 
church,  in  oppofition  to  the  ptefentce,  the  prtron, 
whofe  civil  right  cannot  be  afirCted  by  any  fentence  of 
a church-court,  may  retain  the  llipcnd  a>  vacant.  Pa- 
trons arc  to  this  day  intitlcd  to  a feat  and  burial-pUcc 
ir.  the  churches  of  which  they  are  patrons,  and  to  the 
right  of  all  the  trinds  of  the  patiih  nut  heritably  dif- 
p.med. 

9*  That  kirks  may  nut  continur  loo  long  vacant,  the 
. patron  muft  prcfcnl  to  the prelhytery  (fornerljr  to  the 
biOiop),  a fit  perftm  for  fiipplying  the  cure,  within. 
fix  mniiths  from  hli  knowledge  of  the  vacancy,  other- 
wife  the  right  of  prerentation  accrues  to  the  pirlbytriy 
ywrr  iifvoiuio.  Upon  prefentatiun  by  the  patron,  the 
bithop  coUated  or  conferred  the  benefice  upon  the  prc<- 
fintce  by  a writing,  in  which  he  appoiiUed  certain  mi- 
nlilers  of  the  diocefe  to  induce  or  intlitute  him  into  the 
church  \ which  indu^ion  completed  his  right,  and  was 

fierformid  by  their  placing  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  de» 
ivering  to  him  tlie  bible  and  keys  of  the  church.  The 
bilhnp  collated  to  the  churches  of  which  himfcif  was 
patrun,  or  witivuut  prefentation  ; which  he 

alfo  did  in  menfal  churches,  whofe  patronages  were 
funk,  by  the  churches  bring  appropriated^  lu  him,  aa 
part  of  his  patrimony.  Since  the  revolution,  a judicial 
aA  of  admiffi  jn  by  (lie  prclbytery,  proceeding  either 
upon  a prefencatiuu,  w upon  a call  fr  im  the  htntora 
and  elders,  or  upon  their  ownya/ d!i'C>o/arMW,  completes 
the  minifier’s  right  to  tlie  benefice. 

10.  Soon  after  the  rcltirinatiuo,  the  Popifli  church-  p,. 
men  were  prevailed  upon  to  refign  in  the  fovcieign’s  tui  tJ  rc- 
hands  a third  of  their  brnefices ; which  was  appropri-  f-  rni.-d 
aled,  in  the  firll  pisce,  for  the  fubfiHencr  of  the  reform-^^^87’ 
ed  clergy.  To  make  this  fund  cffe<flual,  particular  lo- 
calities were  affigned  in  every  benefice,  to  the  extent 
of  a third,  called  the  ajfumptttm  of  tbirJt  ; and  for  the 
fartluT  fupport  of  miniiters,  (^eeo  Mary  made  a grant 
in  their  favour  of  all  the  fmall  benefices  not  exceeding 
300  merks.  Billiups,  by  the  aiH  which  rcHorcd  them 
to  the  whole  of  ihtir  benefices,  were  obliged  to  main- 
taiu  the  tuiulilcrs  within  their  dioccfes,  out  of  the 
thirds;  and  in  like  mannci,  the  laic  titulars,  who  got 
g^nts  of  the  teiuds,  became  bound,  by  their  accepta- 
tion tbereuf,  to  provide  the  kirks  within  their  erec- 
tions in  competent  ftipends. 

II.  But  all  ihofc  expedients  for  the  ntaintenance o/c^nfrif- 
the  clergy  having  proved  ineffedtual,  a commifficii  afficmlor 
parliametil  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  James 'V'l.P^'f’  ug 
for  planting  kirks,  and  modifying  flipends  lu  minifters^'f*'** 
out  of  theuinda;  and  afterwards  ftvcral  other  com- 4tc. 
mifliona  were  appointc.-!,  wlih  the  mote  ample  powers 

of 
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of  dividmjf  large  pari^et,  ere^Ung  new  one*,  5cc.  all 
of  which  were,  in  1707,  traonffired  to  the  court  of 
fc0joo,  vrilh  thU  lunlution,  that  no  pan'fli  fhmilH  be 
diijoincj,  nor  new*  church  erei^eH,  nor  * Id  one  re- 
moved to  a DC'v  phee,  without  the  confrni  of  three- 
fourths  cf  the  heritors,  computing  the  T.>tes,  not  bf 
their  mimhers,  but  by  the  valuation  of  their  rent* 
wishiri  the  parifti.  The  judjjts  of  fclTton,  when  fitting 
in  that  court,  are  confioered  ai  a commifTioo  of  par* 
liaroiT'*,  and  have  their  proper  cletks,  maceri,  and  o* 
thcr  ofiii  ere  of  c<  u'^t,  as  fiich. 

Stifeodi.  1 a*  The  lowtii  ftipend  that  could  be  modihed  to  a 
miniiler  by  the  firti  commiffion,  W’as  500  merks  or 
fire  chalders  of  vlflual,  unlefs  where  the  whole  ttlnda 
of  the  pirilh  did  not  extend  fo  far : and  the  highdt 
was  loco  merk*,  nr  ten  chalders  The  parliament 
1655  raifed  the  minimum  to  eight  chalders  of  visual, 
and  propt^rticoa^  ly  in  filver  ; but  as  neither  the  com* 
milTion  appointed  by  that  aCd,  nor  any  of  the  fubfe* 
queot  ones,  was  limited  as  to  the  maximum,  the  com* 
miHloaers  have  been  in  ufe  to  augment  lltpends  confi* 
derably  above  the  old  wf^A-mwin,  where  th<“re  U fuffici- 
cncy  of  free  teinds,  and  the  cute  is  burdenfume,  or 
living  expenfive. 

1 3.  Where  a renain  quantity  cf  ftipend  is  modified 
to  a mlnificr  out  of  thetcindsof  a parllh,  without  pro- 
portioning that  Uipend  among  the  fcvcral  heritors,  the 
decree  ,is  called  a tfrerre  tif  m^ijxf,bhn  : but  where 
the  commifTiuners  alfo  fix  the  particular  pruportiont 
payable  by  each  heritor.  It  is  a deerde  of  mnJi^taikm 
and  lofoTtty.  Where  a ftipend  it  only  modified,  it  is 
fccured  on  the  whole  teinds  of  the  pariih,  fo  that  the 
minifttr  can  Infift  againft  any  one  heritor  to  the  full 
extent  of  hi*  teinds i fiieh  heritor  being  always  in- 
tilled  to  rtb’ef  agatnft  the  reft  for  what  he  fhail  have 
paid<bove  his  juft  fhare:  but  where  the  ftiprnd  is  ah 
fo  localled,  each  heritor  is  liable  in  ttu  more  than  his 
own  proportion. 

14.  Few  of  the  reformed  mlnifters  were,  at  firft, 
provided  with  dwelling  houfea  ; m»»ft  cf  the  Pophh 

having,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the  refor- 
mation, let  (heir  tnanfes  in  feu,  or  in  Icng  lacks : rot* 
nifters  therefore  got  a right,  in  1563,  to  as  much  of 
thefe  manfrs  a*  wculd  ferve  them,  notwithftandlng 
fuch  feus  or  tacks.  Where  there  wa»  no  parfon’s  nor 
vicar's  marfe,  one  was  to  be  built  by  the  heritors,  at 
the  fight  of  the  bilbop,  (now  the  prefoytery ),  the 
charge  not  exceeding  L.  icoo  Scins,  nor  below  jeo 
merks.  Under  a manfe  art  comprehended  ftable,  barn, 
and  byie,  with  a garden  ; for  all  which  it  is  ufual  to 
allow  half  an  acre  of  ground. 

1 5«  Every  incumbent  is  tntllled  at  his  entry  to  have 
his  maofe  put  in  good  condittt  n 1 for  which,  purpofe, 
the  prefbytery  may  appoint  a vifitation  by  tradefnirn, 
and  order  eftimates  to  be  laid  before  them  of  the  fums 
neceflary  for  the  rtpairing.  which  they  may  ptoporlion 
among  the  heritors  according  to  their  valuations,  'i'he 
p^fbytery,  after  the  manfe  is  made  I'ufHcient,  oiyht, 
upon  application  of  the  heritors,  to  declare  it  a free 
manfe  ; which  hiys  the  incumbent  under  an  obligation 
to  uphold  it  in  good  condition  duiing  his  incumbcacy, 
otherwife  he  or  In’s  execiiton*  ft.all  be  liable  in  damiinet ; 
hut  they  arc  not  bound  to  make  up  the  luls  anfir.g 
frem  the  necdlary  decay  of  the  building  by  the  watlc 
of  lime. 


W. 

t6.  All  minifleri,  where  tliere  is  any  lar^dnnud  or  h»wof 
country  pariOi,  are,  over  and  above  their  ftipend,  in*  Scudarxl, 
tilled  to  a glebe,  which  comprehends  fojr  acres  of  a*  p,  jV 
nble  land,  or  fixteen  fowms  of  pafture-ground  where  ^ 
there  is  no  arable  land  (a  fowm  i«  what  Aili  graze  ten 
fherp  or  one  cow)  | and  it  is  to  be  defigned  or  marked 
by  the  biihop  or  prrtbytery  out  of  fuch  kirkiandv 
within  the  parifh  as  lie  neareii  to  the  kirk,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  kirk-lards,  out  of  temporal  lands. 

17  A right  of  relief  is  competent  to  the  heritor?, 
whofc  hnds  arc  fet  ofi*  for  the  manfe  or  glebe,  againll 
the  other  heritors  of  (he  parifh.  Manfts  and  glebes, 
being  once  regularly  dcfigned,  cannot  be  feurd  or  fidi 
by  the  incumbent  in  prijudicc  of  his  fuccetfors,  wHicit 
it  :n  practice  extended  even  to  the  cafe  where  fuch  alie- 
nation evidently  appears  prufitaSK-  to  the  benefice. 

18.  MinitUrs,  Wlidc  their  glebe,  are  intitled 
graft  for  a horfe  and  two  cows.  And  if  the  lands, 
out  of  which  the  graft  may  be  defigDcd,  cither  lie  at 
a diitance,  or  are  nut  lit  lor  paftuic,  the  heritors  are 
to  pay  to  the  miniiler  L.  20  Scots  yearly  as  an  equiva- 
lent. Mintfters  have  alfo  freedom  of  f<»^.T^agc,  pailur* 
age,  fuel,  fcal,  divot,  loaning,  and  free  ilh  and  en- 
try, according  to  ufe  and  wont  : but  what  iheic  pri* 
viirges  arc,  muil  be  determined  by  the  local  cultom  of 
the  fcvcral  parlfhcs. 

19-  The  legal  terms  at  which  ftipends  become  due  of 
to  minifters  are  Whiifunday  and  Michaelmas.  If  theoa^mcuibi 
incumbent  be  admitted  to  his  church  before  Whitfun*  ftipuicw 
day  (till  which  term  the  corns  are  not  prefumed  to  be 
fully  fown),  he  has  right  to  that  whole  year’s  ftipend  ; 
and,  if  he  is  received  after  Whiifunday,  and  before 
Michaelmas,  he  is  intitled  to  the  half  of  that  year; 
bccaufc,  though  the  corns  were  Town  before  his  en- 
try, he  wss  admitted  before  (he  term  at  which  they 
arc  prefumed  to  be  reaped.  Uy  the  fame  resfon,  if 
he  dies  or  is  tranfported  before  Whiifunday,  he  has 
right  to  no  part  of  that  year;  if  before  Michaelmas, 
to  the  h.dr ; and  if  not  till  after  Michaelmas,  to  the 
whole. 

20.  After  the  rainifter’s  death,  his  executors  Iwve  . 
right  to  the  annat ; winch,  in  the  fenfe  of  the 
law,  was  a nght  referved  to  (he  Pi»pe,  of  the  firft 
ycai’s  fruits  of  every  bciK  ficc.  Upiui  a threateurd  in- 
vafion  froiTi  England  oaa?  1547*  the  annat  was  given 
by  our  parliament,  notwitliiiacding  this  right  in  the 
Pope,  to  t!ic  executors  of  fuch  churchmen  as  IhuuiJ 
fall  in  battle  indctenceof  their  country  ; bat  the  word 
annat  or  ann,  as  it  it  now  undcrtlood,  is  the  right 
which  law  gives  tu  the  executors  of  miiiifters,  o(*  half 
a year’s  benefice  over  and  above  what  was  due  to  the 
minifttr  himlelf  fur  his  incu.nbcncy. 

2 I.  'I'hc  executors  of  a miniiler  need  make  up  no 
title  to  the  arm  by  conlirmatiou  : neither  i«  the  I’ght 
aflignablc  by  the  miniftt  r,  or  afti-Clable  with  his  dchra  | 
for  it  never  bel  mgrd  l«»  him,  but  is  a mere  gratuity 
given  by  law  to  ihofc  whom  it  it  prefumed  the  dc- 
ccafed  could  not  fuftic^ently  provide ; and  law  has  gi- 
veu  it  expicftly  to  execuiurt  : and  if  it  were  to  be  go- 
vernid  by  the  mica  of  fucKflion  in  executory,  the  wi. 
duw,  iu  cafe  of  nn  children,  w<mlJ  get  one  half,  the 
other  would  go  to  the  next  of  kin;  and  where  (here 
are  children,  ftre  would  be  intitled  tu  a third,  and  the 
other  two  thirds  would  fall  equally  amung  the  children. 

Dut  the  court  of  fiUIou,  probably  led  by  the  general 

pradicCf, 
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l.iwof  pr^AiCc,  have  in  ihli  la!\  cafe  divided  the  tnn  into  two 
V P*rl*»  of  which  one  goci  lo  the  widow,  and  the 

other  anoo{:^  the  children  in  eitjv/a. 
tunfiliAiun  **'  I’roni  the  Rreat  confidence  that  war,  in  the  firft 
»gc»  of  Chridianiiy,  repofed  in  churchmen,  dyin^  jjcr- 
fon*  frequently  commined  to  them  the  care  of  their 
rflate*,  and  of  their  orphan  children  t but  thefe  were 
fimply  rights  of  triift,  not  uf  jurifdidiion.  The  dergy 
foon  had  the  addrefs  to  eftabhih  to  thcmfcUcs  a proper 
juufdidlon,  not  conAned  to  points  of  eccicnallical 
right,  but  extending  to  qiicdions  that  hal  no  conceru 
with  the  church.  Tlwty  judged  not  only  to  lemds, 
paironngei,  teftaments,  breach  of  vow,  fcaudai,  dec. 
but  in  quediont  of  marriage  and  divorce,  hecaufe 
marriage  was  a facramcnl ; in  tochers,  bccaufc  thefe 
were  given  in  confidcration  of  marriage  s in  aU  que- 
hions  where  an  oath  intervened,  on  picience  that 
oath*  were  a part  of  religious  worfhip,  &c.  As 
churchmen  came,  by  the  meant  of  thia  extenhve  jurif* 
diiftiuii,  to  be  diverted  from  their  ptoper  fund.ioni« 
they  committed  the  cxercifc  of  it  to  their  officials  or 
commifTarics:  hence  the  commifTary-coott  was  csiled 
the  htlbop*t  f^<9vrr,  and  Curia  ChfijYianttatit  \ it  was  alfo 
llylcd  the  Confijlorial  Court  ; from  cotijijtory^  a name  fit  li 
given  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  Roman  cmperoit, 
and  afterwards  to  the  courts  of  judicature  held  by 
churchmen. 

GonmiT*  reformation,  all  eptfcopal  jurifdiAion, 

fary.  exercifed  under  the  authority  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome, 
wat  abolifhcd.  As  the  courfe  ofjufiicc  in  conhltorial 
caufes  was  thereby  (lopped,  (X  Mary,  bcfides  naming 
a commiflary  for  every  diocefe/Hid,  by  a fpecial  grant, 
cftablilh  a new  commifTary-coort  at  Edinburgh,  con* 
lifting  of  four  judges  or  commjffiries.  This  court  is 
veded  with  a double  iurirdidion  ; one  dloccfan,  which 
is  exercifed  in  the  fpccial  territory  contained  in  the 
grant,  tus.  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington, 
jLiiiHihgow,  Peebles,  and  a great  part  of  Stirlinglhire  { 
and  another  univerfal,  by  which  the  ju<lges  confirm  the 
teftaments  of  all  who  die  in  foreign  parte,  and  may  rc* 
dace  the  decrees  of  all  inferior  commiffarles,  provided 
the  redu^lioQ  be  purfued  within  a year  after  the  de> 
cree.  Bifbopt,  upon  their  re*eftabli(hment  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  were  reftored  to  the  right  of  naming 
their  fcveral  comoiiiTaries. 

24.  As  the  clergy,  in  times  of  Popery,  affumed  a 
jurirdiflion  independent  of  the  civil  power  or  any  fe> 
cular  court,  ihclr  fentcnces  could  be  reviewed  only  by 
the  Pope,  or  judges  delegated  by  him  $ fo  that,  with 
regard  to  the  courts  of  Scotland,  their  jurirdi^iem  was 
fuprcmc.  But,  by  an  ad  1560,  the  appeals  from  our 
bifhops  courts,  that  were  then  depending  before  the 
Roman  confiftorics,  were  otdained  to  be  decided  by 
thr  court  of  felfion:  and  by  a pofterior  ad,  1609,  the 
fedion  is  declared  the  king's  great  contVftury,  with 
power  to  review  all  fentence*  pionounced  by  the  com* 
mifTaries.  Ncvcrthclcfs,  fmee  that  court  had  no  inhe* 
rent  jurifdidion  in  confiftorial  caufes  prior  to  this  fta- 
tute,  and  fince  the  ftarme  gives  them  a ;>ower  of 
judging  only  by  way  of  advocation,  they  have  not.  to 
this  day,  any  proper  confiftorialjurirdidion  in  the  firft 
inftance  ; neither  do  they  pronounce  fenlencc  in  any 
confiftorial  caufc  brought  from  the  commliTaries,  but 
remit  it  back  to  them  with  inftrudions. . By  the  prac* 
ticc  imreediaicly  fubfequeat  to  the  ad  before  quoted. 
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they  did  not  admit  aivocationi  fiom  ih::  inferior  OJnt*  iu4waf 
mifTariet,  till  the  caufc  vias  fiift  brought  before  the 
commilTiirics  of  Edmburgli  j but  that  p>«eticc  is  now  * 
ia  difufe. 

2j.  The  commifTaries  retain  to  this  day  an  cxcinfive 
power  of  judging  to  declirators  of  marriage,  and  of 
the  nullity  of  marriage  i in  actions  of  divorce  and  of 
noil  adherence,  of  adultery,  baiUrdy,  and  confirms* 
tion  of  teftamcDts;  becaufe  all  thefe  matieisarc  >tiU 
conlidertd  to  be  properly  confiftoriaL  Inferior  co.a* 
minaiies  are  not  competest  to  quefttons  of  divorce,  ol- 
der which  arc  comprehended  qoellinns  of  baftardy  and 
adhereoce,  when  they  have  a connect  on  with  the  law* 
fuineftor  marriage,  or  with  adultery. 

:6.  CommifTaries  have  now  ro  power  to  jroiounoe 
decrees  in  abfence  for  any  fum  above  L.  40  6t:ots,  ex* 
cept  ill  caulm  jiropcrty  coniiitonal:  (>*jt  tucy  may  au- 
thenticate tutorial  and  curatorial  inventories;  and  all 
bonds,  coTitra^s,  5tc.  which  contain  a claufc  for  reg  * 
ftration  in  the  books  of  any  judge  competent,  and  pru- 
tells  on  bills,  may  be  rcgiltered  in  their  books. 

Skct.  V'I.  Of  marrxagt^  ^ 

PaafiONS,  when  confidered  in  a private  capacity,  are 
chiefiy  diftiiigutfhed  by  their  mutual  rclaliuus;  as  huf* 
band  and  wife,  tutor  and  minor,  father  and  child, 
mailer  and  fervant.  I'he  rclativ>n  of  hulband  and  Marriage, 
wife  is  conftituted  by  marriage  ; which  is  t|ic  coQ* 

Juii£lion  of  man  and  wife,  vowing  to  live  infeparably 
till  death. 

2.  Marriage  ia  truly  a contrad,  and  fo  requires  the 
confciit  of  parties.  Idiots,  therefore,  and  furious  pet- 
fous,  cannot  marry.  As  no  pcrlon  ia  prefumed  capable 
of  content  within  the  years  of  pupiiJartty,  which,  by 
our  law,  lafts  till  the  age  of  1410  m.-Ues,  and  ta  in 
females,  marriage  cannot  be  contracted  by  pupilty  but 
if  the  married  pair  (hall  cohabit  after  puberty,  fuch 
acquiefccnce  gives  force  to  the  marriage.  Marriage  is 
fully  perfected  by  coafenl ; which,  witliout  confum- 
mation,  founds  ail  ihe'conj  igal  rights  and  duties.  'I'he 
confent  requifite  to  marriage  muU  be  dt  pr^Jtnti,  A 
promife  of  marriage  (fipalatk  fponfaJitia)  may  be  re- 
fiJed  from,  as  hmg  as  matters  ate  entire;  but  if  any 
thing  be  d me  by  one  of  the  parties,  whereby  a prt- 
judicc  arifes  from  the  non  pjrfotmance,  the  party  re- 
filing is  liable  in  damages  to  the  other.  The  canu* 
ntfts,  and  after  them  our  courts  of  jufticc,  explain  a 
copula  fubfequent  to  a promiie  of  martiage  into  actual 
marriage. 

3.  It  is  n 't  nectfTary,  that  marrlsgc  fhould  be  crle- 

brated  by  a c'ergyinaii.  The  confeat  of  parties  may  eelebratjoek 
be  declared  before  any  maglfiratc,  or  (imply  before 
witneirts;  and  chough  no  formal  confent  ihould  ap- 
pear, marriiigc  is  prefumed  fiom  the  cohabitation,  or 
living  together  at  bed  and  board,  of  a man  and  wo* 
man  who  are  generally  reputed  hufband  and  wife. 

One's  acknowledgment  of  Kit  marriage  to  the  midwife 
wliAm  he  called  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  minifter  wb^a 
baptized  his  child,  was  found  fuificient  prcfumpitve  c- 
vidcnce  of  matrlage,  vrtCHOut  ihe  aid  either  of  cohabi- 
tation, or  of  hahite  and  rcpttit.  The  fathei's  coni.-ut 
was,  by  the  Roman  law,  ctfential  to  the  marriage  of 
children  in  familia : but,  by  our  law,  children  may 
enter  into  marriage,  without  (lie  knowledge,  and  even 
agaiaft  tbe  rcoioaftraoccs,  of  a faihcr. 

4.  Mar 
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i.»w  rf  Marnf^  j«  forbidden  wJihin  ccrtiln  degrees  of 
blood.  Djr  ihc  liw  of  M >fc8^/,rt'if/V»/x*tn.)i  which, 

Farbiddeti  ^ *5®7*  adopted  by  m,  fe- 

deareci.  condi  in  blood,  and  all  remoter  dcgreci,  may  all  law- 
fully marry.  By  fccondsin  blood  arc  meant  firft  ccm- 
fin«.  Marriage  in  the  dircft  line  ia  forbidden  w inji- 
ni-iumi  as  i^ia  alfo  in  the  collateral  line  in  the  fpeciai 
cafe  where  one  of  the  parties  ia  /oro  pareruit  to  the 
other,  aa  grand  uncle,  great  grand*«ncle,  icc.  with  re- 
fpeft  to  hta  grand  nicce,  &c.  The  fame  degrees  that 
arc  prohibited  In  confanguinity,  are  prohibited  in  af- 
finity ; which  is  the  tie  ailling  from  marriage,  betwixt 
one  of  the  married  pair,  and  the  blood  ttlatioos  of  the 
O'er  other.  Marriage  alfo.  where  either  of  the  patties  ia 
gTwjodsof  naturally  unfit  f»>r  generation,  or  rtands  already  mar- 
nulliiy.  ,1,^^  3 third  perfon,  is  tpff  Jure  null. 

Pf«ltma  prevent  bigamy  and  inceduous  mairiages, 

ili«“  chmch  h»s  introduced  proclamation  of  banns ; 
luiei.  which  is  the  ctrernony  of  puUilhing  the  names  and 
dofignationi  of  thofe  who  intend  to  Intermarry,  in  the 
churches  wdicre  the  bride  and  bridegroom  icfide,  after 
the  congregation  is  anemblcd  for  divine  frrvice;  that 
all  perfons  who  know  any  ohje^lion  to  the  marriage 
may  offer  it.  When  the  order  of  the  church  is  ob- 
frrvcd,  the  marriage  is  called  regular  j when  otherwife/ 
tianJijitne.  Marriage  is  valid  when  entered  into  in 
either  of  thefe  ways;  but  when  clandeiline,  there  are 
certain  penalties  impofed  upon  the  partiea  as  well  aa 
the  celebrator  and  witneffe*. 

r'wtna  matrlage,  a fociety  is  created  between  the 

' married  pair,  which  draws  after  it  a mutual  communi- 
jfludi.  cation  of  their  civil  intereftv,  in  aa  far  as  ia  neceflary 
for  maintaining  it.  Aa  the  fociciy  lads  only  for  the 
joint  lives  of  the  foeV% ; therefore  righu  that  have  the 
nature  of  a perpetuity,  which  our  Uw  flyica  bentahle^ 
are  not  brought  under  the  partnerfhip  or  communion 
of  goods  : as  a l.ind-efiate,  or  hoeda  beanng  a yearly 
intereft  * it  is  only-moveable  fubje^s.  or  the  fruits  pro- 
duced by  heritable  fubjec^s  during  the  marriage,  that 
become  common  to  man  and  wife. 

1*  hufband,  aa  the  head  of  the  wife,  has  the 
foie  right  of  managing  the  goods  tn  communion,  which 
is  called  Jiu  marhi.  This  right  ia  fo  abfolute,  that  it 
bears  but  httle  rcfemblance  to  a right  of  admini.‘leriag 
a common  fuhjcA.  For  the  huiband  can,  in  virtue 
thereof,  fell,  or  even  gift,  at  his  plcafiire,  the  whole 
goods  falling  under  communion  ( and  his  creditors 
may  affeft  them  for  the  payment  of  his  proper  debts  : 
fo  that  the  Juj  mariti  carries  all  the  clura^crs  of  an 
aHlgnation,  by  the  wife  to  her  huihand,  of  her  move- 
able efiate.  It  arifes  ip/o  jure  from  the  marriage;  and 
therefore  needs  no  other  conRitution.  But  a Granger 
may  convey  an  cHate  co  a wife,  fo  aa  it  tball  not  be 
fuhjeA  to  the  hulhaud’s  adminiftration ; or  the  huf- 
band himfrlf  may,  in  the  marriage-contra^^,  renounce 
his  Jut  manti  in  all  or  any  part  of  bis  wrife’s  moveable 
. eilatc. 

8.  From  this  right  are  excepted  paraphernal  good-s, 
— ^'r  which,  as  the  word  is  underfiood  in  our  law',  compre* 

hends  the  wife's  wtating  apparel,  and  the  ornaments 
proper  to  her  perfon;  as  necklaces,  ear  rings  breaff 
or  arm  jewels,  bucklc'i,  &c  Thtfe  arc  neither  allc* 
nable  by  the  huiband,  nor  affe^lablc  by  his  creditors. 
Things  of  promifeuous  ufc  to  huiband  and  wife,  as 
plate,  medals  may  become  paraphernal,  by  the 
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hnfbaad'i  giving  them  to  the  wife,  at  or  before  mar>  Lawnf 
riage ; but  they  arc  paraphernal  only  in  regard  to 
thHt  Imftand  who  gave  them  a.i  fuch,  and  are  efteem-  * 

ed  common  moveablca,  if  the  wife,  whufe  pamphemtio 
iui  they  were,  be  afterwards  married  to  a fecond  huf- 
band ; unitfi  he  ftali  in  the  fame  manner  appropriate 
them  to  her. 

9»  1 he  right  of  the  hufband  to  the  wife's  moveable  Burtlrn*  af. 
efiate,  is  burdened  with  the  moveable  debts  contraCied  fc^inx  the 
by  her  before  marriage  : and  as  his  right  is  univerlal,^*"  ■-/«». 
fo  alfo  is  hia  burden  ; for  it  reaches  to  her  whole 
movcsb’c  debt*,  though  th«.y  fhould  far  exceed  her 
moviabie  cHate.  Yet  the  hufDsnd  is  not  coofidered  aa 
the  true  debtor  in  his  wife's  debts.  In  all  actions  for 
payment,  ibe  is  the  proper  defender:  the  hiiiband  ia 
only  cited  for  his  intcrert,  that  is,  as  curator  to  her, 
and  adminid.'ator  of  the  fociety-good*.  As  f«>oo  there- 
fore as  the  marriage  is  diffolvitl,  and  the  fociety  goods 
ihcreby  fuller  a divifion,  the  liulband  is  no  faitlier 
concerned  in  the  lhaic  belonging  to  his  dcccafcd  wife; 
and  confcqiiemty  is  no  longer  liable  to  pay  her  debts, 
which  mull  be  recovered  from  her  reprefentativci,  or 
her  feparate  edate. 

10.  This  obligation  upon  the  huiband  is,  however,  „ 
perpetuated  againit  him  (r.)  Where  his  proper  ellaic,”®"^^ 
real  or  perfonal,  has  been  affc^ed,  during  the  marriage, gdnft  the 
by  complete  legal  diligence  ; in  which  cafe,  the  huf- huibaQd. 
barrd  mull,  by  the  common  rules  of  law,  relieve  his 
property  from  the  burden  with  which  it  ftaodreharged  s 

but  the  utmoll  diligence  agsiiill  hii  perCon  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  perpetuate  the  obligation  ; nor  even  incotn* 
plete  diligence  againrt  his  eilaie.  (a.)  The  huiband 
continues  liable,  even  after  the  wife's  death,  in  fo  far 
as  he  is  hurctus  or  profited  by  her  eftate  ; ^ill,  how- 
ever, the  law  does  not  confidtr  a huiband  who  has  got 
but  a moderate  tocher  with  the  wife  as  lucralut  by  the 
marriage;  it  is  the  excefs  only  which  it  conliders  as 
lucrum^  and  that  mud  be  eftimaled  by  the  quality  of 
the  psrties  and  their  condition  of  life.— As  he  was  at 
no  time  the  proper  debtor  in  his  wife's  moveable  debu; 
therefore,  though  he  Ibould  be  lueratui^  he  is,  after 
the  dilToIuiion,  ciily  liable  for  them  /uhfiJidrii,  i.  e, 
if  her  own  feparate  clUte  ia  not  fufficieat  to  pay  them 
off. 

1 1.  Where  the  wife  is  debtor  in  that  fort  of  debt, 
which,  if  it  had  been  due  to  her,  would  have  excluded 
ihc^Vu  mariii,  e,  g.  in  bonds  bearing  intcreU,  which,  aa 
we  lhall  afterwards  fee  (clxiii.  4.),  continues  heritable 
as  to  the  rights  of  huiband  and  wife,  notwiihtlanOing 
of  the  enactment  of  the  ftaluie  1661,  which  renders 
them  moveable  in  certain  other  tefpecls,  the  hu/brnd 
is  liable  only  for  the  bygone  interellr,  and  ihofc  thac 
may  grow  upon  the  debt  during  the  marriage ; betaufe 
hii  obligation  for  her  debts  marl  be  commenfurated  to 
the  iuicrell  he  his  in  her  ellate.  It  is  the  hulbsnd 
alone  who  is  liable  in  peifonai  diligence  for  hli  wife's 
debts,  while  the  marriage  fubfitls ; the  wife,  who  is 
the  proper  debtor,  is  free  from  all  perfonal  execution 
upon  them  while  Ihc  ia  vejiita  vm>s, 

II.  The  huiband  by  marriage  becomes  the  perpe-Tbe  huf. 
tual  curator  of  the  wife.  From  tiiis  right  it  arlfea,h»idbtho 
1.  That  no  fuit  can  proceed  a^inll  the  wife  till  ihc*'^*'*^’*“* 
huiband  be  cited  for  his  interctf.  J.  All  deeds,  donc^^’ 
by  a wife  without  the  hufband’scoDfcni,  arc  null;  nei- 
ther can  (he  fue  ia  any  a£lioo  without  the  hulband'a 
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concorretiee.  Yet  where  the  hufl>and  refufee,  or  by 
■ renfoD  of  forfeiture,  kc.  cannot  concur;  or  w’here  the 

action  ii  to  he  brought  againft  tlie  hufband  himfelf, 
for  perfurtnini;  his  part  of  the  marriage  articles;  the 
judge  will  autliorifc  her  to  foe  in  her  own  name,  'rhe 
effe^^i  arifing  from  this  cuiatorial  power  difeover  them- 
fclvei  ercQ  before  mairrage,  upK>n  the  publication  of 
banns;  after  which  the  bride,  being  nolongeryin Jurit, 
ran  contra^  no  debt,  nor  do  any  deed,  either  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  future  husband,  nor  even  to  her  own. 
But  in  onler  to  this,  it  U nreeflary  that  the  banns 
ilialt  have  been  publifhed  in  the  bride’s  parld^  church 
as  well  as  in  that  of  her  hufhand. 

^epantea-  1$.  If  the  hufband  (hould  cither  withdraw  from  his 
hinooy.  wife,  or  turn  her  out  of  doors ; or  if,  continuing  in 
family  with  her,  he  (Itould  by  fevere  treatment  en- 
danger her  life;  the  commiflaries  will  authonTe  a fepa- 
tation  a mm/j  ft  ihoro^  and  give  a feparate  alimony  to 
the  wife,  fuitable  to  her.htiAiand’a  illatc,  from  the  time 
of  fuch  feparaiioo  until  either  a reconciliation  or  a fen- 
tence  of  divorce. 

14.  Certain  obligations  of  the  wife  are  valid,  not- 

f^“’“'|;j^j,,whhlUndIng  her  being  cura  manti  i fx.gr.  obli 
lid.  gations  arifing  from  delid;  forwivrs  have  no  privilege 

to  commit  crimes.  But  if  the  punilhmcnl  rcfolvcs  in- 
to a pecuniary  mulA,  the  execution  of  ii  muft,  from 
' her  incapacity  to  fuliilt  be  fufpendrd  till  the  difTolutiaa 
of  the  marriage,  qnicfl  the  wife  has  a feparate  ellate 
exempted  from  the  jar  marii. 

1 5.  Ohligationt  arifmg  from  contiaff,  aScdl  either 
the  perfon  ot  the  eftate.  The  law  has  been  fo  careful 
to  protefl  wirct  while  fuh  mra  mar.'ia,  that  all  per- 
fonal  obligations  granted  by  a wife,  though  with  the 
hulhsnd’s  confent,  as  bonds,  bills,  Jtc.  arc  null  ; with 
the  following  exceptions:  (l.)  Where  the  wife  gets 
a feparate  fttuthm  or  ftoch,  either  from  her  father  or 
a (Irangcr,  for  her  own  or  her  children’s  alimony,  (he 
may  grant  perfonal  obligations  in  relation  to  ftich  lioek: 
and  by  (1  longer  reafon,  pctfoiul  obligations  granted 

■ by  a srife  are  good,  when  her  peifon  it  aflmlly  with- 
drawn from  the  hulband’t  power  by  a jutlic.al  fepata- 
lion.  (a  ) A wife’s  perfonal  obligation,  granted  in 
the  form  of  a deed  inter  vhtt,  is  ejid.  if  it  ii  not  to 
take  eflea  till  her  death.  (3.)  Where  the-  wife  it  by 
the  hiilband  frnfa/ila  nrgoriii,  intiullcd  with  the  ma- 
nagement cithtr  of  a particular  branch  of  bufineft  or 
of  his  whole  affaits,  all  the  contraas  (he  enters  into  In 
the  exetcife  of  her frtfcfilura  are  effeAual,  even  though 
they  be  not  reduced  to ’writing,  but  (hould  arife  mere- 
ly r»  rr,  from  furnilhings  made  to  her : but  fuch  obli- 
gations have  no  force  againll  lire  wrfe  { it  is  the  huf- 
bind  ortly,  by  whofe  commiffion  (he  aas,  who  it  there- 
by obliged- 

16.  A wife,  while  (he  remains  in  family  with  licr 
hulband,  is  conlidercd  as  frtpnjila  wjotrir  Jcmtjluii ; 
artd  conftciueuily  may  provrdc  tirjngt  proper  for  the  fa- 
mily; for  the  price  whereol  the  hulband  is  liable,  iho’ 
tl-.ey  (hould  be  mifappliet;,  or  though  the  hulband 
(hould  hare  grren  her  money  to  provide  them  elfc- 

fthrbirien  A hulband  who  fufpeas  that  his  wife  may 

* lain  hit  fortune  by  high  living,  quy  ufc  the  remedy  of 
iphibitican  agalntl  her  ; b)  which  all  perfont  arc  inter- 
pcllcd  from  toniradiug  wish  her,  or  giving  her  credit. 
After  the  completing  of  ibis  dili^^toce,  wherehy  the 
pt0f4nura  fclls  the  wife  cannot  bind  the  hufUaiid,  uii- 
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Icfs  for  fuch  *ea(bnable  fumifhingi  as  he  cannot  in-  Ltwof 

ftrud  that  he  providrd  her  with  As  every  man,  ^ 

and  confequenily  every  hufband,  has  a right  to  remove  • ^ 

his  manager*  at  pleaiurc,  irhihition  may  paf«  at  the 

futt  of  the  hufb^md  a.’aintl  tht  wife,  though  he  fhould 

not  offer  to  jullify  theit  meafure  hy  an  actual  pioof  of 

the  extrsvagaitce  or  profufion  of  her  tempar. 

17.  As  10  rights  granted  bv  the  wife  affrdiog  hcrRif^tiaf- 

edate ; fhe  has  no  mikvcable  edate,  except  her  her 

phfrmd'ui  i and  thefe  fhe  may  alien  or  impigoorate,*^’** 
with  confent  of  the  hitfhand.  She  can,  without  the 
hufband,  bequeath  by  tclUment  her  (hare  of  the  goods 

in  communion  ; but  fhe  cannot  dirp<dfc  of  them  itUfr 
vrtxt/;  for  fhe  herfelfhas  no  proper  right  to  them  while 
the  marriage  fubfiAi.  A wife  can  lavi’fuUy  oblige  her- 
fclf,  in  relation  to  her  heritable  cflatc,  wiUi  confciit  of 
her  Inifband  : for  though  her  pcifon  is  in  fome  fenfe 
funk  hy  the  marriage,  fhe  continuev  capable  of  hold- 
ing a real  edate  ; and  in  fuch  oblltzaiions  her  cflatc  it 
confidered,  and  not  her  perfon.  A hiifh.ind,  though 
he  be  curator  to  hii  wife,  can,  by  his  acceptance  or  in- 
tervcntlon,  autliorifc  rights  granted  by  her  in  hit  own 
favour:  for  a hufband’s  dilatory  differs  in  this  refpecl 
from  the  curatory  of  minon,  for  it  is  not  merely  in- 
tended for  the  wife’s  advantage,  but  is  coafidcred  as  a 
mutual  benefit  to  both. 

18.  All  domilious,  whether  by  the  wife  to  the  huf- 
band,  or  by  the  hufband  to  the  wife,  tic  revocable 
the  donor;  but  if  the  donor  dies  without  revocation, 
the  right  becomes  abfidute.  Where  the  donation  is 
not  pure,  it  is  not  fubje^  to  revocation:  thus,  a grant 
made  by  the  hufband,  in  confequence  of  the  naiutal 
obligation  that  lies  upon  him  to  provide  foi  his  wife,  is 
not  revocable,  unlcls  in  lo  far  as  it  exceeds  the  meafure 
of  a rational  fctliement  ; neither  are  remuneratory 
grams  tevucable,  where  mutual  grants  aie  made  in  con- 
nderatiun  of  each  other,  except  where  an  oiktoiis  caufe 
is  hmulatcd,  or  where  what  is  given  hitw  'uhU  l>ears  no 
proportion  to  each  other.  All  voluntary  conttaCls  of 
Reparation,  by  which  the  wife  U provided  in  an  yearly 
alimony,  are  cffeflual  as  to  the  time  paft,  but  revocable 
either  by  the  hufbaud  or  wife. 

19.  As  wives  ate  in  the  (Iroogcfl  degree  fubjed  to  Ratifieatkn 
the  inducoce  of  their  hufbands,  tliird  parties,  in  whofe  wives, 
favnuis  they  had  made  grants  were  frcqncmly  vexed 

with  aAions  of  redu^ioa,  as  if  the  grant  had  been  ex- 
torted from  the  wife  through  the  force  or  fear  of  the 
hulband.  To  fccure  the  grantees  agatnfl  this  danger, 
ratlhcatiuni  were  introduced,  whereby  the  wife,  ap- 
pealing before  a judge,  declarer  upon  oath,  her  huf- 
band not  prefent,  that  (he  was  not  induced  to  grant 
the  deed  r.x  vi  attt  melu.  A wife’s  railhcailun  is  not 
abfulutely  necefTary  for  fecuring  the  grantee  : law  in- 
deed allows  the  wife  to  bring  reduction  of  any  deed  fhe 
has  not  ratihed,  upon  the  head  of  force  or  fear;  of 
which,  if  (he  bring  fufBcieni  evidence,  the  deed  will  be 
frt  aTidc ; but  if  fhe  fails  in  the  proof,  it  will  reoiatn 
effectual  to  the  receiver. 

20.  Marriage,  like  other  contrads,  might,  by  the 
Roman  law,  be  dilTulved  by  the  cootraiy  confeut  uf.,f  oiat. 
parties;  but,  bv  the  law  of  Scotland,  it  cannot  be  dil-risge. 
fedved  till  death,  except  by  divorce,  proceeding  tilhcr 
upon  tiie  head  of  adultery  or  of  wilful  defertioa. 

2 1 Marriage  is  dilTolvcd  by  death,  either  'u.'ithin 
year  and  day  from  its  being  conuat^ed,  ot  ^/Ur  year 
* and 
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ami  day.  If  !e  is  diilclved  within  year  and  day»  all 
rights  Krantcd  in  conlidcration  of  the  matriage  (uniefs 
guarded  againtl  in  the  contract)  become  void*  and 
tilings  rclurn  to  the  fame  ronddion  in  whdh  thcf  Uor>d 
b«f<»rc  the  marriage;  with  this  rcllriAiont  that  the 
Jnifband  tii  coiifidered  as  a Itma  Jitie  ponVifor,  in  relt* 
tion  to  wiiit  he  has  coiifumcd  upon  the  faith  of  bis 
right;  but  he  is  liable  to  repay  the  tocher,  without 
any  dedu^ion,  in  conlideraiion  of  his  fairiily-expencc 
during  the  marriage.  If  things  cannot  be  rdlored  on 
bt'th  tides,  equity  hindcis  the  rciloring  of  one  party 
and  not  the  other.  In  a cafe  which  was  lately  before 
the  court  of  ftlGon,  it  was  determined,  after  a long 
henring  in  prcfcnce,  that  where  a marriage  had  been 
difTolved  within  the  year  without  a living  rhiki,  by  the 
death  of  the hiill'and,  the  widow  w.n  int  tied  lobe  nib 
mented  out  of  an  cUatc  of  which  he  died  p ^fTefTed, 
though  there  weie  no  conTeniional  proviiions  llipuU* 
ted  in  favour  of  the  wife. 
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and  conventional ; and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  offend* 
ipg  wife  lhatl  forfeit  to  the  hufband  her  tocher,  arid  ail 
the  tights  iliat  would  have  belonged  to  her  la  the  cafe  * 
of  her  furvivaoec.  Tiiis  was  alfo  cllceiocd  the  rule  in 
divorces  upon  adultery.  But  by  a decilion  of  the  court 
of  fcHioo  founded  on  a trafi  of  ancient  deciOons 

recovered  from  the  records,  the  o/lcnding  huiband  was 
alljwed  to  retain  llie  tocher. 

StCT.  V'll.  0/ Mincrif  and  their  tutors  and  elxi.  1 
curators, 

I.  The  flages  of  life  principally  dlilinguifhed  in 
law  are,  pupiUanS^y  pnherty  or  minority^  and 
A child  is  under  pupilUrity,  from  the  birth  to  >4  yean 
of  age  if  a male,  and  till  la  if  a female.  Minority 
begins  where  pupilUrity  ends,  and  continues  till  majo* 
riif  { which,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  age  of 
21  years  compirte,  both  in  males  and  females:  but 


22.  Upon  the  diHulution  of  a marriage,  after  year 
•and  day,  the  furviving  liufbaud  becomtm  the  irrevocable 
proprietor  of  the  tocher;  and  the  wife,  where  fhe  fur* 
^ives,  is  intitlcd  to  her  jointure,  or  to  her  legal  provi* 
ftons.  f'he  hay  alfo  right  to  mournings,  fuit^blc  to 
the  hufl'and's  quality;  and  to  alimony  from  the  day  of 
his  death  itU  the  term  at  which  her  liferent  provifion, 
either  legal  or  conventional,  commences.  If  a living 
child  be  procreated  of  the  marriage,  the  marriage  has 
the  fame  ciTtdt  as  if  it  had  fubfiiled  beyontl  the  year. 
A day  is  adjedied  to  the  year,  in  majorem  n<idtnfian, 
that  it  may  clearly  appear  that  the  year  itfclf  is  elap- 
fed  ; and  therefore,  the  running  of  any  part  of  the 
day,  after  the  year,  has  the  fame  effect  as  if  the  whole 
were  dapfed.  *l’hc  legal  right  of  courtefy  compe- 
tent to  the  fumving  hufl>4nd  is  explained  below, 
N^clxx.  28. 

Wvoree  *3'  * fepaTstion  of  married  perfons, 

during  their  lives,  as  loofes  them  from  the  nuptial  tie, 
and  l^vcs  them  at  freedom  to  intermarry  with  others. 


minority,  in  a Urge  fenfe,  includes  all  undtr  age,  whe* 
thcr  pupils  or ^Aerr/.  Becaufe  pupils  cannot  in  any 
degree  act  for  themfelves,  and  minors  fetdom  with  dif* 
cretion,  pupils  are  put  by  law  under  the  p..»wcr  of  tu- 
tor!, and  mioori  may  put  themfelves  under  the  direc- 
tion of  curators.  Tutory  is  a power  and  faculty  to- 
govern  the  perfon,  and  adminiftcr  the  eftate,  of  apupiL 
Tutors  are  either  ncmifuUf,  of  4iw,  or  dative. 

2.  A tutor  nominate  is  he  who  is  named  by  a fa- 
ther, in  hii  teiUment  or  other  writing,  to  a lawful 
child.  Such  tutor  is  not  obliged  to  give  caution  for 
the  faithful  difeharge  of  his  oIBce  ; becaufe  his  fidelity 
is  prefumed  to  have  been  fuIEcieotly  known  to  the  fa- 
ther. 

3.  If  there  be  no  nomination  by  the  father,  or  if 

the  tutors  nominate  do  not  accept,  or  if  the  nomina- 
tion falls  by  death  or  oihcrwife,  there  is  place  for  a 
tutor  of  This  fort  of  tutory  devolves  upon  the 

oeit  agnate ; by  which  we  underfland  he  who  is  neared  Agnate® 
related  by  the  father,  though  females  intvrvene. 


Blit  neither  adultery,  nor  wilful  dcfcriion,  aregrouuds 
which  mud  necdrarily  diflulve  marriage ; they  are  on- 
ly handles,  which  the  injured  party  may  take  huld  of 
to  be  free*  Cohabitation,  therefore,  by  the  injured 
party,  after  being  in  the  knowledge  of  the  adls  of  a* 
dultery,  implies  a pafllug  from  tlic  injury ; and  no^di- 
▼orce  can  proceed,  nhich  Is  carried  on  by  collufion  be* 
twixt  the  parties,  led,  contrary  to  the  hr(l  indltutioD 
of  marriage,  they  might  difengage  themfelves  by  their 
own  confcnl  : and  though,  after  divorce,  the  piilty 
perfou,  as  well  as  the  innocent,  may  contract  wcond 
marrisgci ; yet,  in  the  cafe  of  divorce  upon  adulicry, 
marriage  is  by  fpeclal  datute  (i6co.  c.  20.)  prohibi- 
ted betwixt  the  two  aduherers. 

24.  Where  either  party  has  deferlcd  from  the  other 
for  four  yearn  together,  that  other  may  fue  for  adhe* 
rcitce.  if  this  has  no  efTcd,  the  church  tt  to  proceed, 
6rd  by  admonition,  then  by  excommunication  ; all 
which  previous  dept  arc  d^t^la^'cd  to  be  a fulTicicnt 
ground  for  purfuing  a divorce.  Dt  praxiy  thecomonif- 
farirs  pronounce  fcntencc  in  the  adherence,  after  otic 
year'b  del'eition ; but  four  years  mu'l  iulerrcire  between 
the  6rd  dcfcriioD  and  the  decree  of  divorce. 

25.  The  legal  cfTc^ds  of  divorce  on  the  head  of  de- 
fettioii  aic«  thar  the  offeudtng  hufoaod  fhall  rellore  the 
teicher,  and  forfeit  to  the  wife  all  her  provilicnsi  legal 
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4.  Where  there  arc  two  or  more  agnates  equally 
near  to  the  pupil,  he  who  is  iotitied  to  the  pupil’s  legal 
fuccel^on  falls  to  be  preferred  to  the  others.  Bui  as 
ibe  law  fufpcflB  that  he  may  not  be  over  carebil  tt>  pre- 
ferve  a life  which  llaods  in  the  way  of  his  own  inicred, 
this  fort  of  tutor  is  excluded  fmm  the  cudody  of  the 
pupil’s  perfou;  vrhich  is  commonly  committed  to  the 
mother,  while  a widow,  until  the  pupil  be  feven  years 
old  ; and,  in  de^ult  of  the  mother,  to  the  next  cog- 
nate, t.  c.  the  nighert  rcUlton  by  the  mother.  I hc 
tutor  of  law  mud  (by  aA  >474)  ^ Jead  25  years  of 
age.  He  is  ferved  or  declared  by  a jury  of  fwom 
men,  who  are  called  upon  abriefiduing  from  the  chan- 
cety,  which  is  dire£ied  to  any  judge  having  juriidk- 
tioD.  He  mud  give  fecurity  before  he  enters  upon  the 
managciTiciU. 

5.  If  no  tutor  of  law  demands  the  office,  any  per- 
fon, even  a d ranger,  may  apply  for  a tutory. iaz/tv. 
But  becaufe  a tutor  in  la  v ought  to  be  allowed  a com- 
petent time  to  deltberaLc  whether  Ive  will  ferve  or  not, 
no  tutory  datlve  can  be  given  till  the  clapfnig  of  a year 
from  the  time  at  which  the  tutor  of  Uw  had  fird  a 
right  to  fcivc.  It  is  the  king  alone,  at  llie  father  of 
his  country,  who  gives  tutors* dative,  by  his  court  of 
exchequer;  and  by  ad  1672,  no  gift  of  tutory  can 
^afs  ia  exchequer,  without  the  ciuuon  or  confent  of 
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Law  uf  the  nest  of  kiti  to  the  pupil«  both  by  tbe  father  and 
motheft  nor  till  the  tutor  give  fecurityf  recorded  in 
^ » * the  boci»  of  exchequer.  There  it  no  room  for  a tu- 

tor of  lawt  or  tutor-dativei  while  a tutor>nomioate  can 
be  hoped  for:  and  tutors  of  law,  or  dativct  even  after 
they  have  begun  to  ad,  may  be  esdoded  by  the  tutor- 
nominatc,  as  foon  as  he  tjffcra  to  accept,  unlefs  he  Itas 
exprefbly  renounced  the  olHce.  If  a pupil  be  without 
tutors  of  any  kind,  the  court  cf  fclHon  will,  at  the  fuit 
of  any  klnfman,  name  a fador  (lleward)  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  pupil’s  eUate. 

6.  After  the  years  of  pupillarity  are  over,  the  mi- 
nor is  cunfidered  a%  capable  of  ading  by  himfclf,  if  he 
has  confidence  enough  of  his  own  capacity  and  pru- 
Curator*,  dcnce.  The  only  two  caCr*  in  which  curators  arc  im- 
pofed  upon  minors  are,  (t.)  Where  they  are  named 
by  the  father,  in  a ftate  of  health.  (3.)  Where  the 
father  is  himfclf  alive;  fora  father  h i^fojurst  with- 
out any  fcrvice,  idminirtrator,  that  Is,  both  tutor  and 
curator  of  law,  to  his  children,  in  relation  to  whatever 
• eUattf  may  fall  to  them  during  their  minority.  This 

right  in  the  father  docs  not  extend  to  grandchildren, 
nor  to  fuch  even  of  his  immediate  children  as  are  fo- 
risUmiliated.  Keither  has  it  pUcc.  in  fuhjt  ds  which 
arc  left  by  a llrangcT  to  the  minor,  cxclufive  of  the  fa- 
ther’s aclcnlmdraiicm  If  the  minor  choofes  to  be  un- 
der the  diredion  of  curators,  he  muft  raife  and  execute 
a fummoi'S,  citing  at  leaft  two  of  bis  next  of  kin  to 
appear  before  his  own  judge-ordinary,  upon  nine  days 
warning  (by  aCt  1555-)  At  the  day  and  place  of  ap- 
pearance, he  offers  to  tbe  judge  a lift  of  thofe  whom 
he  intends  for  his  curators : fuch  of  them  as  refolve 
to  undertake  (he  office  mull  fign  their  acceptance, 
and  give  caution ; upon  «*hlch  an  ad  of  curatory  is 
extraded. 

• 7.  Thtfe  curators  are  tlyled  ad  negottai  to  di(lingn:fb 
them  from  another  fort  called  curators  ad  Ida t who 
are  authorifed  by  the  judge  to  concur  with  a pupil  or 
minor  in  adions  of  law,  either  where  he  is  without  tu- 
tors and  curators,  or  where  bis  tutors  and  curators  are 
parties  to  the  fuit.  This  fort  is  not  obb'ged  to  give 
cauiioii,  becaufe  they  have  no  iutermeddilng  with  the 
mloor's  eftate  : they  arc  appointed  for  a fpecial  pur- 
Vto  de-  when  that  is  over,  their  office  is  at  an  end. 

bsrr cd  in iin  Women  are  capable  of  being  tutors  and  curators,  under 
tstory  and  {he  following  redridions : (*.)  'I’he  office  of  a female 
curatory,  cursor  falls  by  her  marriage,  even  though  the 

nomination  ffiould  provide  otherwifei  for  fhe  is  00 
longrr  fui  juriit  and  incapable  of  courfe  of  having  ano* 
thcr  under  her  power.  (2.}  No  woman  can  be  tutor 
of  law.  Papifts  are  (by  ad  1 700}  declared  incapable  of 
tutory  or  curatory.  ' Where  the  minor  has  more  tutors 
and  curators  than  one,  who  are  called  in  the  nomina- 
tion to  \l\e  ioitU  msnagcmcnt.  they  muft  all  concur  in 
every  ad  of  aJminitlration  ; where  a certain  number  is 
named  for  a qOonim,  thai  mttr.Ur  muft  conctn  : where 
any  one  is  named  Jint  qvo  non.  no  aA  is  valid  without 
that  one's  fpecial  coucurrcoce.  Butjf  they  are  named 
without  any  of  thefe  limitations,  the  concurrence  of 
Pk/ft rente  majori.'yoi  the  numiiiees  then  alive  is  fufficient. 

between  tu-  tutory  difters  from  curatory,  that  as  pu- 

tory  and  pils  are  incapable  of  confent,  they  have  00  perfon  ca- 
sorstory.  pable  of  ading  ; which  defed  the  tutor  fuppiics  : but 
a mioor  fulu  can  ad  for  huofclf.  Hence,  the  tutor 
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fubfertbes  alone  all  deeds  of  adminiftritlon  1 hut  in  co>  Law  oi 
ratory,  it  is  the  minor  who  fubferibes  as  the  proper  So  tkni 
parly  ; the  curator  does  no  mure  than  confent.  ncoce  ' i 
alfo,  the  perfons  of  pupils  arc  under  the  power  cither 
of  their  tutors  or  of  iheir  neareft  cognates;  but  the  mi- 
nor, after  pupillarity,  has  tbe  difpotaJ  of  his  own  per- 
fon, and  may  reiide  where  he  pleafes.  lo  moft  other 
paiticulars,  the  nature,  the  pa^«ers■,  and  the  duties  of 
the  two  offices  cuiocide.  Both  tucos  and  curstnrs  JudteUI  tfc 
muft,  previous  to  their  adminillration,  make  a judicial 
inventory,  fubferibed  by  them  and  the  next  of  kin,  be- 
fore the  minor's  judge-ordinary,  of  his  whole  cftaie 
perfunsl  and  real ; of  which,  one  fubftribed  duplicate 
is  to  be  kept  by  the  totora  or  cuiators  themfeivcs ; an- 
other, by  tBc  next  of  kin  on  the  lather’s  TmIc  ; and  a 
third,  by  the  next  of  kin  on  the  mother’s.  If  any  eftate 
belonging  to  the  minor  ihait  sftcrwaids  come  lo  their 
knowledge,  tbty  muft  add  it  to  the  inventory  within 
two  months  after  their  attaioing  pofleffioo  thircof. 

Should  they  nc.;leCl  this,  the  muior’s  debtors  are  not 
obliged  to  make  payment  to  them  : they  may  be  re^ 
moved  from  their  offices  as  fufprdted  ; and  tlicy  are  in- 
titled  to  no  allowance  for  the  fums  diffiurfed  by  them 
in  the  minor’s  aftairs  (s£i  1672),  except  the  expence 
bid  out  upon  the  minor’s  cnlcrtainmeni,  upon  his  lands 
and  houfes,  and  upon  completing  his  titles.  Powen  of 

9.  lutors  and  curators  canuui  grant  Icafet  of  inCcamoi^ 
minor's  lands,  to  endure  longer  tlian  their  own  office  ; 
nor  under  the  former  rental,  without  eitlier  a warrant 
the  court  of  feffion,  or  fotne  apparent  aeceffity. 

to.  They  have  power  to  fell  the  minor’s  moveables; 
but  cannot  Ml  their  pupil’s  land-rftate,  wltboui  the 
authority  of  a judge,  yet  this  rcilralnt  reaches  not  to 
fuch  alienations  as  the  pupil  could  by  law  be  compel- 
led to  grant,  r.  g.  to  renunciations  of  wadfeta  upon 
redemption  by  the  reverfer ; for  in  fuch  cafe,  tbe 
very  tenor  of  his  own  right  lays  him  under  the  obli- 
gation ; nor  to  the  renewal  uf  charters  to  heirs ; but 
the  charter  muft  contain  no  new  right  in  favour  of 
the  heir.  The  alienation,  however,  of  heritage  by  a 
minor,  with  confent  of  his  curators,  is  valid. 

1 2.  Tutors  and  curators  cannot,  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  truft,  authorife  tbe  minor  to  ^ any  deed 
for  their  own  benefit ; nor  can  they  acquire  any  debt 
afiediiig  the  minor’s  eftate  t and,  where  a tutor  or  cu- 
rator makes  fuch  acquintino,  in  his  own  rume,  for  a 
leU  fum  than  the  right  is  intitlcd  to  draw,  the  benefit 
thereof  accrues  lo  the  minor.  It  feems,  however,  that 
fuch  purcliafe  would  be  confidcrcd  as  valid,  provided  it 
were  iona  Jide  acquired  at  a public  fale ; fi>r  In  fuch 
cafe  it  occurs  that  the  tutor  or  curator  is  in  fa^  me- 
liorating the  fituatioo  of  his  ward  by  cnhaacing  the 
value  of  his  property  by  a fair  competition.  In  ge- 
neral, it  feems  to  be  tbe  genius  and  Ipirit  of  our  bw, 
that  tutors  and  curators  ftiall  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  towards  the  faithful  and  proper  difeharge  of 
tbrir  rcfpeftlve  offices. 

12  By  the  Roman  law,  tutory  and  curatory,  being 
muftera  fmlluat  might  be  forced  upon  every  one  who^*^^^ 
had  not  a relevant  ground  of  excufe:  but,  with  us,  tbe 
perfons  named  to  ibdr  offices  may  cithri  accept  or  de- 
cline : and  where  a father,  in  poafiie  (when  io  a 
Hate  of  health),  names  certain  perions  both  as  tutors 
and  curaiora  to  fail  childrcoi  t^ugh  they  have  aded 
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Ijw  of  u tuton,  they  mty^  decline  tbe  office  of  curatory.  Tu'-  ed  in  their  rainorityi  Uiat  are  hurtful  to  them.  Dccda, 
6ct>ifcui«L  curator*  having  once  acce{>ted,  arc  liaMc  m in  themfclvea  v»id,  need  not  the  remedy  of  reRtiuiion; 

^ ’ iCS^etuff  that  if,  are  accountable  for  the  confctj'jccce*  but  where  hurt.'ul  deeda  arc  granted  by  a tutor  in  hta 

ot  their  fvcgicd  in  any  part  of  their  duty  frrni  the  time  pupil**  aiTair$»  or  by  a minor  uho  ha«  no  curators,  at 
of  their  acceptance,  i'hcy  are  accoiiulahle  in  tbefe  deed*  fiiltliH  iu  Lw«  rrliitution  U bcccHaiy  : nnd 

/trlufum,  I.  e.  every  one  of  them  ia  aafivcrable*  r.ut  only  even  where  a iri»»or,  havin;j  curators,  execute*  a deed 
for  his  own  diligence,  but  for  that  of  iui  co-iutors;  hurtful  to  himfclf  uith  tlicir  coufent,  he  has  not  only 
and  any  our  may  be  fiicd  without  citing  the  red  : hut  action  a>;ain{l  the  curators,  but  he  ha*  the  beDcfi!  of 
be  rho  is  condcmDcd  in  the  whole,  ha*  aClIun  of  relief  reliitution  a;>ainil  the  deed  itfclf.  The  minor  cannot 
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againh  hi*  co  tutors.  be  rcflored,  if  be  doe*  nut  raife  and  execute  a fummona 

13.  from  this  oldigation  to  dihgence,  we  may  ex*  furrelucing  the  drtd,  ex  ejfi*e  mln)rern::.vh  et  left* 

cept,  (1.)  Father*  or  adminidrator*  in  law,  who,  from  *«Wt  befote  be  be  ay  ycara  old.  Thefe  four  yearr,  bs« 
the  preiumption  that  they  aft  to  the  Left  of  their  Iwccn  the  a^e  of  at  and  15,  called  y»i.irr>/]rrum  utiUt 
pov.rr  for  their  children,  are  liable  only  for  aftual  in*  ire  indulged  to  the  minor,  that  he  ma^  ^lavc  a reafoo- 
tromiiTion*.  (2.)  Tutor*  and  curators  named  by  the  tble  lime,  from  that  ptiiod,  when  he  u drft  prefumed 
father  in  confecjuciicc  of  the  aft  1696,  with  the  fpe-  to  have  the  perfeft  ufe  of  his  leahin,  to  confidcr  with 
cial  provtlo*,  that  they  fr.all  be  liable  barely  for  Intro*  bimfeff  what  deed*  dune  in  his  minority  have  bten  truly 
mifliod*,  not  for  umi.lionfi ; and  that  each  of  them  dial!  prejudicial  to  bna.  • 

be  liable  onb’  for  himfclf,  and  not  m fohd-jm  fur  the  18.  C^ueftions  of  redituiioo  are  proper  to  the  court 
co*tutura  : but  this  power  of  exemption  from  dJii'coce  of  fcinun.  Two  thing*  mini  be  proved  by  the  minor, 
i*  limited  to  the  edatc  defeending  from  the  father  h'm  in  order  to  the  reduftion  of  the  deed  : ( i.)  That  he 
ftlf.  Tutora  or  curators  are  n*»t  inritlrd  to  any  falary  wa*  minor  when  it  was  figned ; ( s.)  That  he  i*  hurt 
or  allowance  for  pains,  utilef*  a (al^ty  has  been  expreMy  or  Icfcd  by  the  deed.  Thi*  lefioo  muil  not  proceed 
contained  in  the  telUt^m^s  numiiiation  } for  their  uHice  merely  from  accident  { for  the  privilege  of  redi'utioa 
i*  prcfiimed  grainllous.  wag  nut  intended  to  exempt  minor*  from  the  commun 

14.  Though  no  p<rfon  is  obliged  to  accept  the  of*  misfuriuncs  of  life;  It  mud  be  owing  to  the  impru* 
ficc  of  tutor  or  curator  ; yet  having  once  accepted,  he  dence  or  negligence  of  the  minor,  or  hi*  curator. 

cannot  throw  it  up  or  renounce  it  wiiHout  fufficieni  19.  A tniaor  cannot  be  rcftojcd  againll  his  own  dc*ciJ!d«J** 
caufe  ; bnl,  if  he  fhould  be  guilty  of  mifapplying  the  lift  or  fraud  ; If  he  Ih^ull  induce  one  to  bargain 
IT<iwtato>  minor'*  money,  or  fail  in  any  other  part  of  his  duty,  with  him  by  frying  he  was  major,  (t.)  Rctlitution  ia 
rvstdcii*  he  may  be  letnovcd  at  the  fuil  of  the  minoi'*  next  io  excluded,  if  the  minor,  at  any  time  after  lUajunty.  has 
rstoryex-  or  by  a co  iolor  or  co-curator  Where  the  mif-  approved  of  the  deed,  citlver  by  a formal  ratification, 
conduft  proceeds  merely  from  indolence  or  iiiatten*  or  tacitly  by  payment  of  intcrert,  or  by  other  ads  ia- 
tion,  the  court,  in  place  of  removing  the  tutor,  either  fcrrlng  approbation,  (j.)  A minor,  who  has  taken 
join  a curator  with  him,  or,  if  he  be  a tutor  nominate,  himfelf  to  buGnefs,  a*  a merchaui'thopkerper,  3cc.  can* 
they  oblige  him  to  give  caution  fur  his  pad  and  future  doC  be  reilured  againft  any  deed  gr^mied  by  him  in 
management.  the  courfe  of  (hat  buGrvtfs,  crpecially  if  he  was  pr&xi^ 

15.  The  offices  of  tulory  »nd  curatory  expire  alfo  by  mut  najorenffitati  Ggning  tJie  deed.  (4.)  According 
the  pupil’*  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  or  the  minor’a  to  the  more  common  opinion,  a minor  cannot  be  re. 
attaining  the  age  of  2i  year*  complete;  and  by  the  ftored  in  a queftion  againfl  a minor,  uiilef*  fome  grofa 
death  either  of  the  minor,  or  of  bis  tutor  and  curator,  unfiurncf*  (hall  be  qualified  in  the  bargain. 

Curator)*  alfo  expires  by  the  marriage  of  a female  ml*  so.  The  privilege  of  reRitution  doe*  not  always 

nor,  who  becomes  thereby  under  the  coverture  of  her  with  the  minor  himfelf.  (i.)  If  a minor  fuccceda  lo'^htredto 
own  bufband.  After  expiry  of  the  office,  reciprocal  a minor,  the  time  allowed  for  reditution  ia  govcriied^'^ 
aftiwi  lie  at  the  indance  both  of  the  tutora  and  cura*  by  the  minoncy  of  the  hetr,  not  of  the  anccflar.  (2.)*If 
tors,  and  of  the  minor.  That  at  the  inOance  of  the  a minor  fuccred*  to  a major,  who  was  not  fall  4f,  the 
minor!*  called  mdittuteU  d»rc8*Xt  by  which  he  can  com>  privilege  continue*  with  the  heir  during  hit  minority  $ 
pel  the  tutors  to  account  ; that  at  the  inflance  of  the  but  he  cannot  avail  himfelf  of  the  euini  titxUt^  except 
tutor*,  c&Q  taitU  coniraria,  by  which  the  minor  can  be  in  fo  far  as  they  were  unexpined  at  the  aaerdor’sdett^ 
compelled  to  repeat  what  baa  been  profitably  expended  (3.)  If  a major  fucceeds  to  a minor,  he  has  only  the 
during  the  adminiflratiuo  : but  thi*  lad  dues  nut  lie  qu*iMirftnii/nt  utile  after  the  minor's  death ; and  lif  be 


till  after  accuiinting  to  the  minor;  for  till  then  the  fucceeda  to  a major  dying  within  the  quetjrieniuum,  90 
tutor*  are  prefumed  intut  h&htre  lo  Lave  riftft*  io  more  uf  it  can  be  profitable  to  him  than  what  rrmaio- 
Uieir  own  hand*  for  anfwYriag  their  dldnirfcmeitts.  cd  whin  the  ancellur  died. 

16.  Deed*  either  by  pupil#,  or  by  minor*  liaving  cu*  2f.  No  minor  can  he  compelled  to  date  himfelf  os 
aaaciw  iwtors  without  their  confent,  are  null ; but  they  oMigc  a defender,  in  any  aftion,  whereby  ht»  heritable 

the  granler*.  iu  a*  far  a*  irclatea  to  furos  profitably  ap*  flowing  from  afeendants  may  be  evifted  from  him,  by 

plied  to  their  ufe.  A minor  under  curator*  can  indeed  one  pretending  a preferable  nsht. 

make  a tcdameiii  by  himfcll  : but  whatever  i*  cxecu-  22.  'riii*  privilege  is  intended  merely  to fave minors 

ted  in  tlie  fmm  of  a deed  inur  vttcj,  requires  the  ca*  ftom  the  necrlTtiy  of  difputing  upon  queftions  of  prefe- 

rator’a  confritt.  Deed*  by  a minor  who  has  no  cura-  reiice.  It  dots  not  therefore  tukr  place,  (1.)  Where 

ton,  ate  a*  effcdtual  ay  if  be  .had  had  curators,  and  fign  the  aftiou  is  purfutd  cm  the  father’*  falfftjo^  or  del  ft.  -* 

ed  them  with  thtir  c<»tfenl  ; he  may  cvm  alien  hi*  he-  (i.)  Up>.n  bt»  obligation  tocunvey  lieriiagc.  (3.)  On 

ntage,  without  -i.c  ir.trrpofition  of  a jtdge.  bis  hq  «id  bood  fur  a fnin  of  numey,  though  iuch  ac* 

17*  Minofi  tn*y  be  itllorcd  againft  ail  deed*  grant*  tluu  fbould  have  the  cfFcft  to  carry  off  the  minoi'i 

4O  2 edate 
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enitc  hy  adiudlcatlon.  (4.)Norinaf\*onipurfufdhj? 
ttic  minoT^i  fup^Hort  upon  feudal  cafualtica.  (5.)  Thu 
privilege  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  adion  which 
had  been  firft  brought  agninll  the  father,  ami  tt  only 
continued  againft  the  min-ir;  nor  where  the  father  wat 
rot  in  the  peaceable  podlion  of  the  heritable  fubjid 
«l  Ills  death.  Before  the  minor  can  plead  It,  he  mull 
Ih*  fcMxd  licir  to  Ins  father.  The  perfonaof  pupUa  arc 
hv  faid  aifl  1696  protected  from  ienprifonment  on  ci> 
vil  debti. 

23.  Curatora  are  given,  act  only  to  minora,  hut  in 
general  ti>  cvciy  one  who,  either  through  defeft  of 
judgment,  or  unfitnefa  of  dif|>jt>tii>u.  it  incapable  of 
riglilly  managing  hit  own  aifaira.  Of  the  firft  fort,  are 
idiola  ami  furiout  peifona.  idiota,  or  Joiui,  arc  en* 
t ire iy  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  reafon.  The  dlftempcr 
of  the  furious  perfon  doet  not  corfift  in  the  defeat  of 
reafon ; but  in  an  overheated  rmaL’inaften,  which  ob* 
ftniiU  the  application  of  reafon  to  the  purpofes  of  life. 
Curatora  may  bc.alfo  granted  to  lunatici  ; and  even  to 
perfont  dumb  and  deaf,  though  they  are  of  lound  judge* 
ment,  where  it  appears  that  they  cannot  exert  it  in  the 
management  of  bufinefa.  Every  perlon,  who  it  come 
of  age,  and  is  capable  of  a£ling  rationally,  hat  a natu* 
ral  rigiit  to  condu^l  hia  own  affairs.  The  only  regular 
way,  therrfore,  of  appointing  this  fort  of  curators,  is 
hy  a jury  fumtnoned  upon  a brief  from  the  chancery  t 
which  is  not,  like  the  brief  of  common  tutory,  di- 
re^ed  to  any  judge  ordinary,  but  to  the  judge  of  the 
fpecial  territt'ry  where  the  petfon  alleged  lobe  fatuoua 
or  furious  rcfidcs;  that,  if  he  11  truly  of  found  judge* 
ment,  he  may  have  an  opportunuy  to  oppofc  it ; and 
for  this  reafon,  he  ought  to  be  made  a party  to  the 
biicf.  The  curatory  of  idiots  and  furious  perfont  be- 
longs to  the  neareft  agnate  ; but  a father  it  preferred 
to  the  curatory  of  hit  fatuous  foo,  and  the  hufband  to 
that  of  bU  fatuous  wife,  before  the  agnate. 

24.  A claufc  Is  inferted  in  the  brief,  for  inquiring 
how  long  the  fatuous  or  furious  perfon  has  been  in  that 
condition  ; and  the  verdiA  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
inqueft  has  a retrofpe^ivc  effed  } for  it  is  declared  a 
fufficient  ground,  without  further  evidence,  for  redu- 
cing all  deeds  granted  after  the  period  at  which  it  ap- 
peared by  the  proof  thit  the  fatuity  or  furiofiiy  began. 
But,  as  fatuous  and  furioui  perfoos  are,  by  their  very 
Gate,,  incapable  of  being  obliged,  all  deeds  done  by 
tlictn  may  be  declared  void,  upon  proper  evidence  of 
their  fatuity  at  the  time  of  figntng,  though  they  fhould 
never  have  been  cognofeed  idiots  by  an  inqueft. 

25.  We  have  fome  few  inftances  of  the  fovcrcign’s 
giving  curators  to  idiots,  where  the  next  agnate  did  not 
claim  ; but  fuch  gifts  arc  truly  deviattuns  from  our  law, 
fince  they  pafs  without  any  inquiry  into  the  ftale  of  the 
perfon  upon  whom  the  curatory  is  impofed.  Hence 
the  curator  of  law  to  an  idiot,  fervirg  juaNd'yfvnqu/t  is 
preferred,  as  foon  as  he  offers  himfclb  before  the  cura- 
tor-dative. This  fort  of  curatory  doet  not  determine 
by  tlie  lucid  intervals  of  the  perfon  fui  curm  but  it 
expires  by  his  death,  or  pcrfcA  return  to  a found  judge- 
ment *,  which  laft  ought  regularly  to  be  declared  by 
the  fentence  of  a judge. 

26.  Perfons,  let  them  be  ever  fo  profufe,  or  liable  to 

be  impofed  upon,  if  they  have  the  excrcife  of  reafon, 
can  cUcAually  oblige  themfelves,  till  they  arc  fettered 
by  Uw.  This  may  be  done  by  which  u 


W.  Parrlir. 

a legal  reftrainl  laid  upon  fneh  perfons  from  figning  L-»»  of 
any  deed  to  their  own  prrjodrce,  without  the -confent  *e..-Und. 
of  their  curators  01  interdiAors.  V-i— 

27.  There  could  be  no  iiiterdiAion,  by  our  ancient 
praAice,  without  a previous  inquiry  into  the  perfon's 
Condition.  But  as  there  were  few  w|io  could  hear  the 
(liame  that  altnids  judicial  interdlAion.  h>>v.*cver  iie- 
ceflaxy  the  retlr.iirt  might  hart  bten,  voluntary  inter- 
diAion  has  received  the  countenance  of  law  ; which  is 
generally  executed  In  the  form  of  a'bond,  whereby  the 
grantcr  obliges  himfcif  to  do  no  <lecd  that  may  aff<A 
hia  etlate,  without  the  confent  of  certain  friends  there* 
in  mentioned.  Though  the  reafons  induAivc  of  the 
bond  flunild  be  but  gently  touched  in  the  recital,  the 
interdiAion  (lands  good.  Voluntary  interdiAion,  tho* 
it  bettnpofed  by  the  foie  aA  of  the  perfon  InterdiAed, 
cannot  l>e  recalled  at  his  plcafure : but  it  may  be  takca 
off,  (1.)  By  a fentence  of  the  court  of  frflion,  decla- 
ring, either  that  there  war,  from  the  beginning,  nofuf- 
fici(.nt  ground  for  the  rellraint;  or  that  the  party  Is, 
fince  the  date  of  the  bond,  become  rd  fui  prwUus. 

(a.)  It  falls,  even  without  the  authority  of  the  lords, 
by  ihe  joint  lA  of  the  perfun  inteidiAed,  and  his  in- 
tcrdlAors,  concurring  to  take  it  off.  (3  ) Where  the 
bond  of  interdiAion  requires  a certain  number  as  a 
quorum,  the  rrftraint  ceafes,  if  the  interdiAors  (hall 
by  death  he  reduced  to  a leffer  number. 

2d.  Judicial  interdivtinn  is  impofed  hy  a fcDtcnceof 
the  court  of  feifion.  It  commodly  proceed?  onan  ac- 
tion brought  by  a near  kinfman  to  the  patty  ; and 
fometimes  from  the  neWt  c^:ium  of  the  coutl,  when 
they  perceive,  during  the  pendency  of  a fuit,  that  any 
of  thelitigar>ttis,  from  the  factiiiy  of  his  temper,  fuh- 
jcA  to  impofition.  This  fort  muft  be  taken  off  by  the 
authority  of  the  fame  court  that  impofed  It. 

29.  An  interdiAion  need  not  be  ierved  agaiuft  thegripftn. 
perfon  imcrdlAcd  ; but  it  muft  be  executed,  or  pub-  eion  of  in- 
liihed  by  a meffenger,  at  the  market  crofs  of  the  ju- 
rifdiAinii  where  he  reficles,  by  publicly  reading  the  in- 
terdiAion there,  after  three  oyeffes  made  for  conroca- 

ting  the  lieges.  A copy  of  this  execution  muft  be  af- 
fixed to  the  crofi;  and  thereafter,  the  interdiAion,  with 
its  execution,  muft  (by  the  aA  1581)  be  regiftered  in 
the  books  both  of  the  jurifdiAioa  where  the  perfon 
intcrdiAed  refidcs  and  where  his  lands  lie,  or  (by  the 
aA  i6oc)  in  the  geneial  regifter  of  the  fcOion,  within 
40  days  from  the  publication.  An  imerdiction,  before 
it  is  regiftered,  has  no  effec'i  againft  third  parlies,  tho* 
they  iliould  be  in  the  private  knowledge  of  it ; but  it 
operates  againft  the  interdiAors  tbeoifclves,  as  foon  as 
it  is  delivered  to  them. 

30.  An  interdiAion,  duly  regiftered,  has  this  effcA, 
that  all  deeds  done  thereafter,  by  the  perfon  interdic- 
ted, without  the  confent  of  his  interdiAors,  affcAIng 
bis  heritable  ellate,  are  fubJeA  to  reduAion.  Rcgi- 
ftration  in  the  general  regifter  fecuies  all  his  lands 
from  alienation,  wherever  they  lie  ; but  where  the  in- 
terdiAion is  recorded  in  the  regifter  of  a particular 
ftiire,  it  covert  no  lands  except  thofe  fituated  in  that 
Oiire.  But  perfims  interdiAcd  have  full  power  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  moveabUs,  not  only  by  teftament,  but  by 
pirfent  deeds  of  alienation  : And  creditors,  in  perfooal 
bonds  granted  after  interdiAion,  may  ufe  all  execution 
againft  their  debtor's  peifon  and  moveable  eftatc  : fuch 
bonds  being  only  fubjcA  to  reduAion  in  fo  far  as  di- 
ligence 
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8^U*d  henuble  eftate  may  proceed  upon 

" ’ " 31.  All  onerous  or  rational  deed*  granted  by  thtf 

peifun  interdiAcd»  are  as  effctfiiub  evtn  without  tbc 
ctmfcnt  of  the  interdlttors,  a«  if  ihe  granter  hjd  been 
laid  under  no  rcAralnt  ; but  he  cannot  alter  the  fiiccrf* 
fH>n  of  bit  heritable  edate,  by  any  fettJement,  let  it  be 
ever  fo  rational.  No  decd^  granted  with  confeat  of 
the  Imcrdidlors,  is  reducible,  though  the  ftrongeft  Ic* 
fioQ  or  prejudice  to  the  grantcr  fhould  appear:  the  on  • 
ly  remedy  competert,  in  fuch  cafe,  is  an  adion  by  the 
grantrr  againll  hi*  interdidiors,  for  making  up  to  him 

Offifrof  in-  vrhat  he  has  loft  through  ihuirundne  conferit.  It  ia  no 

terdidun.  July  of  interdiclors,  to  rrctive  fums  or  ma- 

nage any  eftate  *,  they  arc  given  merely  lut  auSorititfem 
prrfamhm^  to  interpofe  their  atithoiity  to  reafonable 
deeds:  and  fo  are  accountable  for  nothing  but  their 
fraud  or  fault,  in  confenting  to  deeds  hurtful  to  the 
perfon  ur>dcr  ihctr  care. 

Lawful  32.  The  law  concerning  the  ftate  of  children  falls 

ciiildrci).  next  to  be  explained.  Children  are  either  bom  in  wed- 
lock, nr  out  of  it.  All  clttldreo,  bom  In  lawful  mat* 
riage  or  wedlock,  are  prefumed  to  be  begotten  by  the 
perfbn  to  whom  the  mother  is  married;  and  coofe- 
qucntly  to  he  lawful  childrco.  This  prefumption  is  fo 
ftrongly  founded,  that  it  cannot  be  defeated  hut  by  di- 
rect evidence  tliat  the  mother’s  hufband  could  not  be 
the  father  of  the  child,  e.  where  he  is  impotent,  or 
was  abfent  from  the  wife  till  ulthln  lia  lunar  months 
of  the  birth.  The  canonifts  indeed  maintain,  that  the 
concimingtcftimony  of  the  hufband  and  wife,  that  the 
child  was  not  procreated  hy  the  liulband,  is  fuIEcicnt 
to  elide  this  legal  prelumption  for  legitimacy  : but  it 
is  an  agreed  point,  that  no  regard  is  to  he  paid  to  fuch 
teftimony,  if  it  be  made  after  tlwy  have  owned  the 
child  to  be  their*.  A father  has  the  abfolule  right  of 
diTpoftng  of  his  childrens  perfon,  ofdirc^ing  tlieir  rdu- 
ewtion,  and  of  moderate  chadifenient  ; and  even  after 
tlscy  become  he  may  compil  them  to  live  in 

family  with  him,  and  to  contribute  their  labour  and 
tnduftry,  while  they  continue  there,  towards  his  fcrvice. 
A child  who  gets  a feparate  ftock  from  the  father  f ir 
carrying  on  any  trade  or  employment,  even  though  he 
fhould  continue  In  the  father’s  houfe,  may  be  faid  to 
be  emancipated  or  furisfamiliatcil,  in  fo  far  as  concerns 
that  ftock  ; for  the  profits  srifiog  from  it  are  his  own. 
Forufamiliation,  when  taken  in  thisfenfe,  is  atfo  infer- 
red by  the  child’s  marriage,  or  by  his  living  in  a fepa- 
rale  houfe,  with  his  father’s  permiftion  or  good-will. 
Children,  sfl»  r their  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  be- 
come, according  to  the  general  opinion,  their  own  ma- 
ilers: and  from  that  period  are  hound  to  the  father 
only  by  the  natural  ties  of  duty,  affe^lion,  and  grati- 
tude. ITc  mutual  obligations  between  parents  and 
children  to  maintain  each  other,  are  explained  after- 
wards, hT'  clxxiii.  4. 

BsiUrds.  33-  Children  born  out  of  wedlock,  are  ftylcd  nalu- 
ral  children,  or  baftards.  lUftards  may  be  legitima- 
ted or  made  lawful,  (l.)  13y  the  fubfequent  inter- 
marriage of  the  mother  of  the  child  with  the  father. 
And  this  fort  of  legitimation  Intiiles  the  child  to  all 
the  rights  of  lawful  children.  The  fubfeijuent  mar- 
riage, which  produces  legitimation,  is  conl'idered  by 
the  law  to  have  been  catered  into  when  the  child  Icgi- 


tinv^tcd  was  begotten  ; and  hence,  if  he  be  a male,  he  Law  of 
excludes,  by  his  right  of  primogeniture,  the  fons  pro-  SeoiUoi.^ 
created  after  the  marriage,  from  the  fucccfTmn  of  the  “ ’ 
father’s  heritage,  though  ihefe  Tons  were  lawful  chil- 
dren from  the  birtii.  Hence,  aifo,  thofe  children  only 
can  be  thus  legitimated,  who  are  begotten  of  a woman 
whom  the  father  might  at  that  period  have  lawfully 
mnnied.  (z.)  Baftards  are  legiiitnatcd  by  letters  of 
legitimation  from  the  fovercign.  N-^clxxxii.  3. 

34.  As  to  the  power  of  mailers  over  their  fuvants:  Sertaot^^ 
All  fervanis  cow  enjoy  the  fame  rights  and  privileges 
with  other  fuhjc^t),  unlcfs  in  fo  far  as  they  are  tied 
down  by  their  engagements  of  fer^icc.  Seivanls  arc 
cither  neeclTary  or  voluntary.  Neceflary  arc  thofe 
whom  law  obliges  to  work  without  wages,  of  wliom 
immediately.  Voluntary  fervants  engage  witliimt  com- 
pullion,  cither  for  mere  fubfiilence,  or  alfo  for  wages. 

Thofe  who  earn  their  biead  in  tins  way,  if  they  fhould 
fiand  off  from  engaging,  may  be  compelled  to  it  by 
the  jullicti  of  the  peace,  who  have  power  to  fix  the 
rale  of  their  wages. 

3J.  CoIHers.  coal-bearers,  falters,  and  other  p<r.pimenand^ 
fons  necefTary  to  collieries  and  falt-works,  as  they  are 
particuUily  deferibed  by  adt  1661,  were  formerly  tied 
down  to  perpetual  fcrvicc  at  the  works  to  which  ihry 
had  once  entered.  Upon  a falc  of  the  works,  the  tight 
of  their  fcrvicc  was  transferred  to  the  new  proprietor. 

All  pcffons  were  prohibited  to  receive  them  into  their 
fcTvice,  witlieiit  a teftimunial  from  ibeir  laft  ipaftcr;  and 
if  defcited  to  another  work,  and  were  r^cmanded 
within  a year  thtreafter,  he  who  had  received  them, 
was  obliged  to  return  them  within  twenty-four  hours, 
urulcr  a penalty.  But  though  the  pn  prieior  (hould 
tveglccl  to  require  ike  dcfcritr  w ithin  the  year,  he  did 
not,  by  lhai  Ihoit  prcfaiptlon,  lofe  h;s  properly  in  him. 

Colliers,  Cife.  where  the  colliery  to  which  they  were  r<- 
ilrided  was  either  given  up,  or  not  fufucicnl  for  their 
maintenance,  might  lawfully  engage  with  others;  but 
if  that  work  fhould  be  again  fu  a -going,  the  proprie- 
tor might  reclaim  them  back  to  it. 

36.  But  by  15  Cm.  Ill,  e.  38,  thefc  reftraints, 

only  rfiMlning«4ig,)of  fljvcry  in  ihthw  ofScotlM(l,!“''  ’[i'* 

•re  .broxMcd  j and,  after  the  til  July  177J,  all  col-  ' 
liers,  coal  bcartri,  and  falter.,  ate  declared  to  be  upon 
the  fame  footing  with  other  fcr.atiti  or  labourers.  The 
ait  fubjetia  thofe  who  were  bound  prior  to  the  t It  July 
t775,  “>  > certain  number  of  years  ftrvicc  for  their 
freedom,  according  to  the  age  of  the  perfon. 

37.  The  piror  make  the  lowed  cllf.  or  order  of  per- I he  pea.-, 
fons.  Indigent  children  may  be  compelled  to  fcirc  any 

of  the  king’,  fiibjtdts  without  wagej,  till  their  age  of 
thirty  years.  Vagrants  and  fturdy  beggars  may  be  alfo 
compelled  to  fer.e  any  manufadurer.  And  hccaufc 
few  perfons  were  willing  to  receive  them  intotheir  fer- 
vice,  public  w ork-boulci  arc  ordained  to  be  built  for 
fetting  them  to  work.  The  poor  who  cannot  work, 
murl  be  maintained  hy  the  parilhes  in  which  they  were, 
bortr ; and  where  the  place  uf  their  nativity  ia  not 
known,  that  burden  falls  upon  the  parilhes  where  they 
h.ave  had  their  molt  common  refott,  for  the  three  years' 
immediately  preceding  their  being  apprehended  or 
their  applying  for  the  public  charity.  Where  the  coti- 
tributions  colltded  at  the  churches  to  which  they  be- 
long are  not  fuScicut  for  theit  maintenance,  they  are- 

to 
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to  rectivc  Langes  ftoai  the  Biluiiler  and  kirk-feflion,  m 
virt'ieuf  which  iltcy  may  aCc  alm«  at  the. dwelling' 
Uoufcf  of  the  iQbabitauU  of  the  partCh* 

CHAP.  II. 

0/  Things, 


j.  In  that  fort  of  moveablei  which  ne?er  had  an 
owner,  as  wild-bcalls,  fowls,  6fhet,  {or  pearls  found  on 
'the  fhore,  the  original  law  takes  place,  that  he  who  firfl 
apprehends,  becomes  proprietor  t in  fo  much,  that 
though  the  light  of  hutiting,  fowling,  and  fifhtng,  be 
rciliiined  by  ftatute,  under  ceruln  penalties,  yet  all 
game,  even  what  is  catched  in  contravention  of  the 
law,  becotnci  the  property  of  the  catcher  (ualefs  where 


Law  of 
3<.aflsad. 


The  thing*,  or  fibji.ai,  to  wilieh  pcrfoni  h»»e  tht  confifcaiiun  thereof  i>  made  part  of  the  penalty), 

II  ht,  aie  the  fn;oad  object  of  law.  the  contravener  being  obnoxiaui,  bowe.er,  to  the  pe- 

nal  rnadfment  of  the  llatutea  in  coufcqttence  of  hie 
StCT.  I.  Of  the  divi/r.i  af  riph’t,  ami  the  feveral  traiifgreflion.  h wat  not  for  a long  lime  a fixed  point 
■Wjp  h u hieh  j right  may  he  acquired,  whether  a p^fon,  though  poffeired  of  the  i-*lue.J  rent 

' ' by  law  iotiiiing  him  to  kill  game,  could  hunt  Upon  anow 

Ths  light  of  Cf'j'>y‘Pg  and  dlfpofing  of  a fubjeA  at  ihtr  perfou*s  grounds  without  confrnt:  but  it  was 
one’s  picafure,  is  called  property,  ihoprictors  arc  rc-  lately  found  by  the  c«iort  of  fcfiion,  and  affirmed  iip'in 
llrained  by  la^  f'om  nfing  their  property  cmulouny  to  appeal,  that  he  could  not  { it  being  repugnant  to  the 
their  migl.bour’s  preju  isce.  Ev«ry  flate  or  fo%crctgn  idea  of  property,  that  any  perfon,  however  qualified, 
hav  a pnwci  ov»r  private  proptuy,  caltd,by  fume  Uw-  fhould  have  it  in  his  powtr  to  traverfe  and  hunt  upon 
yeti,  dftMielum  mtntni,  in  virtue  of  which,  ihe  pr«»pr»c-  another’s  ground)  without  cmifent  of  the  piopricit  r. 
tor  may  be  compelled  to  fell  his  pn^perty  for  aii  ade-  Although  certain  tilings  become  the  property  of  the 
quate  price,  where  an  evident  utility  on  the  part  ol  the  firii  occupant,  ycl  then  are  others  which  fall  not  un- 
public demands  it.  det  this  lule.  Thus,  whales  thrown  in  or  killed  on  our 

2.  Certain  things  are  by  nature  ilfclf  Incapsb'e  of  coaIIs,  bcUng  neiiher  to  ihofe  who  kill  (hem,  nor  lo 
appropriation  ; as  the  air,  the  light,  the  ocian,  5(c. ; the  proprietor  of  the  gtounUs  on  which  they  arc  call  ; 
nootf  of  which  esn  be  breughtund^r  the  p -wtr  of  any  hut  lo  the  king,  providing  they  are  fo  large  as  that 
one  perftio,  thouj'h  their  ufe  be  common  to  all.  Othus  they  cannot  be  drawn  by  a waiie  with  fix  oxen, 
arc  by  law  exempted  fiom  private  commerce,  in  rtfped  6*  Accession  is  that  way  of  acquit ing  J«’‘»p^y»  hy 
of  the  ufes  to  which  th  y are  defiioed.  Of  tbit  lill  which,  in  two  things  which  have  a com.rCiian  with  or 
kind  arc,  (t.)  Hi*  as  navigable  rivers,  high-  dependence  on  one  another,  the  property  of  the  prln- 

ways,  brldizei.  &c. : the  right  of  which  is’ veiled  in  the  cipal  thing  draws  after  it  the  property  uf  «•  acceCbry. 
king,  chiefiy  for  ihe  benefit  of  hit  jKopW,  and  they  arc  Thus  the  owner  of  a cow  becomes  the  owner  of  the 
called  regalia,  (>.)  Het  untvtrfttaiUs  ihtngi  which  calf  { a houfc  bvlongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ground  on 
belong  to  property  to  a particular  corporation  or  fo-  which  itflinds,  thoughhuilt  with  materials  belonging 
ciety,  and  whefe  ufe  is  cotnmor.  to  every  ii.dividual  in  to  and  at  the  charge  uf  another}  treet  taking  root  in  our 
It,  but  both  property  and  ufe  aic  fotjrCi  to  the  Tcgu-  gtound,  though  planted  by  another,  bwnmc  our«. 
lations  of  the  focicty  t as  town  huurci,  corporaiiui**  Thus  alfo,  the  ioreufiblr  addition  made  to  one’*  ground 
hxiU,  market-places,  church* yards,  &•:.  I'hc  landsor  by  wliat  a river  walhes  from  other  grounds  (which  is 
other  feveoue  bihingiag  to  a corporation  do  nut  fail  un-  called  alluvlo)^  accrues  to  the  maRcr  of  the  ground 
der  this  c!afs,but  arc yaru^m>a/i,  the  corporatiwn.  which  receives  the  addition:  but  where  it  happened 

2.  Property  may  be  acquired,  cither  by  orri/yw/on  that  a large  piece  of  ground  was  disjoined  and  annexed 
cr'act^ioni  and  liansfcrrcd  by  traJim  or  pre/,tip‘  to  another  perfon’s  by  the  force  of  a liver  or  any  other 
/iiM  : but  preferiptinn  being  alfo  a w ay  of  lofing  pro*  accident,  tad  which  was  by  the  Romans  called  <rrv^/7«s, 
perty,  falls  lo  be  explained  under  a fvjuniie  title.  Oc-  they  confidtred  the  ownei’s  right  of  piopcrly  ftill  to 
curATioM,oroccupanty,islhcappropri4ttugoflhinga  fubfift,  § ai.  Inji.  4e  nr.  tlivii  f and  it  it  probable 
wlucU  have  no  owner,  by  apprehending  them,  or  fei-  iliat,  in  a fimiiar  cafe,  our  courts  would  countenance 
zing  their  pofTtfiion.  This  was  the  original  method  of  the  difiinftion.  The  Romans  excepted  from  thii  rule 
acquiring  property  : and  continued,  under  certain  le-  the  cafe  of  paintings  drawn  on  another  mau’a  board  or 
ftn^lioos,  the  doifli  inc  of  the  Roman  law,  nuUiuj  canvas,  in  confideration  of  the  excellency  of  the  art; 

ocettpaniu  i but  it  can  have  no  room  in  the  feu-  which  exci^tion  our  pratlicc  has  for  a Like  rcalon  ex- 
dal  plan,  by  which  the  king  is  looked  ou  as  the  origi-  tended  to  ntrilir  cafn. 

nal  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  within  lus  dominiona.  7-  Undei  acocifioa  iacomprcheruled  SrtCiriCATiOH;  .<t;«eclfiea- 

A.  Even  in  that  foil  uf  moveable  goods  which  are  by  which  is  meant,  a perfbn's making  a ncwfpcctcs  ojwo. 
prefumed  lo  have  onre  had  an  owner,  this  rule  obuios  fubjtfl,  from  materials  bcloogingto  another.  Where 
^ the  law  of  Scotland,  ^oJ  nuWuj  fit  domsni  re-  the  new  fpccies  can  be  again  reduced  to  the  matter  of 
*w.  Thu®,  the  light  of  treafure  hid  under  ground  ia  which  it  was  made,  Uw  coDfidcii  the  former  ma£s  as 
not  acquired  by  cicupAtion,  but  accrues  lo  the  king,  ftill  cxilling  j and  therefore,  the  new  fpccies,  as  an  ^ 

Thus  alfo,  w licrc  one  finds  lUaycd  cattle  or  other  ceflbry  to  the  former  fubjedt,  belongs  to  the  proprietor 
movtabUi),  which  have  been  lott  l»y  the  former  owner,  of  that  fuhjeft  : but  where  the  thing  made  cannot  be 
the  finder  acquires  no  right  in  them,  biu  mufi  give  fo  reduced,  M in  the  cafe  of  wine,  which  cannot  be  a- 
public  iioiice  thereof  \ and  if,  w ithin  year  and  day  alter  gain  turned  into  grapes,  there  is  no  place  for  the  fiJt» 
fuch  rioticc,  the  pioptHtor  does  not  claim  his  goods  firu  i *”d  ihcreiore  Uic  workmanfhip  draws  after  it 
they  fall  lo  the  king,  (hetiff,  or  other  perfaa  to  whom  the  prnperty  of  the  msteriali.  But  the  perfon  who 
the  king  has  made  a giaul  of  futh  cfchtaU.  thus  carries  the  piopciiy  from  the  other  is  bound  to 

indemnify 
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Jaw  «J  indemnify  him  according  to  ihc  true  valne  t and  in 
ScrdUtxi.  ma/ajuftf  he  may  be  made  liable  in  the 

p-etium  aJfcQhnh  or  uimotl  \'alue. 

Commix*  8.  Though  the  new  fpcciei  fhould  be  produced  from 
the  CoMiiixTio’T  or  coofuiion  of  ili/Temit  fubdancti 
belonging  to  different  proprietors,  the  fame  rule  holds; 
but  where  the  mixture  is  made  by  the  common  cor.fcnt 
of  the  owner,  fuch  content  makes  the  whole  a com* 
mon  property,  according  to  the  fharet  that  each  pro* 
prietor  hx'l  formerly  in  the  f»vrral  fubjedis.  Where 
thing!  of  the  faoK  fort  are  mixed  without  the  confent 
of  the  proprietors,  which  cannot  again  be  feparated, 
e.  two  hoglhcads  of  wine,  the  whole  hltcwife  be- 
comes a common  property;  but,  in  the  aftcr-diTifion, 
regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  different  quality  of  the 
wines:  if  the  thing!  fo  mixed  admit  of  a reparation, 
(.  g.  two  flocks  of  fheep,  the  property  cootiouca  di* 

Tmuion.  Properly  is  carried  from  one  to  another  byTaa- 

oiTtOM  ; which  is  the  delivery  of  pfifftllion  by  tlie  pro* 
prictor,  with  an  Intention  to  transfer  the  property  Co 
the  receiver.  Two  things  are  therefore  reqnitiie,  in 
order  to  the  iranfmiliing  of  property  in  thii  way  : 
1.  The  intention  or  conlcnt  of  the  former  owner  to 
transfer  it  on  focne  proper  title  of  alienation,  ai  falc, 
exchange,  gift,  &c.  (J.)-  The  aduil  drlfrery  in  pu*^* 

fuance  of  that  intention.  The  firft  is  called  the  caufa^ 
the  other  the  moAut  tram/erenAi  A'j’nlmi : which  Ult  ia 
fo  ncctfTary  to  the  acquiring  of  property,  that  he  who 
gets  the  laft  right,  with  the  firft  tradition,  it  preferred, 
according  to  the  rule,  7 faduU/ntlws ^ non  nnSt  paiiitt 
trjMj'trvntvr  rtrum  domitus, 

lo.  Tradition  I's  either  real,  where  the  ip/a  corpora 
of  moveables  are  put  into  the  bands  of  the  receiver ; or 
Cyrnfiolical,  which  is  ufed  whete  the  thing  is  incapable 
of  resd  delivery,  or  even  when  ailual  delivery  it  only 
inconvenient.  Where  the  pofTtffion  or  cuftody  of  the 
fubje^  has  been  before  with  him  l<»  whom  the  pro- 
perty is  to  be  tranifcrred,  there  ia  no  rrvom  for  tradi- 
tion. 

Voflleffion;  Pofleffioo,  which  is  cffcntial  both  to  the  acqui- 

iitlon  and  enjoyment  of  property,  is  defined,  the  deten- 
tion of  a thing,  with  adefign  or  animm  in  the  dct^ilncr 
of  holding  it  as  his  own.  It  cannot  be  acquired  by 
the  fule  a^  of  the  mind,  wit!. out  real  detention;  but, 
being  once  acquired,  it  may  he  continued  Joto  animo, 
•***'*!»  Pufleflion  is  either  natural.  tmcIviL  Natural  pofTcfllon 
- i»,  whin  one  pofltfreaby  himfclf;  thus,  we  poffif*  landa 
^7  cultivating  them  and  reaping  their  fruits,  houfes  by 
inhabiting  ihem,  moveables  by  detaining  them  in  i>ur 
iivil,  and  hands.  Civil  poCTeffion  is  our  holding  the  thing,  either 
by  (he  foie  a^  of  the  mind,  or  by  the  hands  of  another 
who  holds  it  in  our  name  : thus,  the  owner  of  a thing 
lent  p^nifles  it  by  the  borrower;  the  preprictor  of  lands, 
by  hia  tackftnan,  truftre,  or  (leward,  itc.  The  fame 
fubjedt  cannot  be  poff.  ITrd  entirely,  or  m/otiJumf  by 
two  diflerent  perfons  ai  one  and  the  fame  time;  and 
therefore  poiTeflion  by  an  adt  of  the  mind  ccafcs,  as 
fooD  as  the  natural  poffeiBoo  ii  fo  taken  up  by  anc'ther, 
that  the  former  poficflor  i*>  not  fuffered  to  re  enter.  Yet 
two  perfona  may,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  pofTcfs  the 
famefubjidi,  at  the  fame  time,  on  diffcieot  tights: 
thus,  in  tlie  cafe  of  a pledge,  the  creditor  pofleflea  it  in 
hia  own  name,  in  virtue  ol  the  right  of  impignoration ; 
while  the  proprietor  is  confidcred  aa  poflefing)  m and 


tijroogh  the  creditor,  in  fo  far  a*  is  nccuT«ry  fur  fup-  of 
pwting  his  right  of  property.  The  fame  dodlrine  holdt  , 
in  lircKUtera,  tackfmen,  and,  generally,  hi  every  cafe  ~ ' ' 
where  there  arc  ngbli  affcCling  a fubjert  diftiscl  from 
the  property. 

I J.  A bona^U  pc  flrfTbr  *s  he  who,  though  he  is  not 
really  proprietor  of  the  fubjed,  yclb<l»tv»!  himfilf  pro- 
prielt  T on  probable  grounds.  A mail  Jule  pofTt  ITor  is  he 
who  knows, or  is  prefumed  to  know, that  »hst  he  prfTef- 
fes  is  the  property  of  another.  A poflefTor  bom JiAc  ac- 
quired right,  by  the  Roman  law,  to  the  fniits  of  the 
fubjeci  polTcfled,  th.it  had  been  reap«rd  ard  confumed 
by  himicif,  while  he  believed  the  fiibjcds  hir  own.  By 
our  cuftomi,  perception  al-mc,  without  confumpiion, 
fecures  the  pofh  ffbr  : nty,  if  he  has  fiwn  the  gr^rund, 
ivhile  lus  hona/Aa  continued,  he  is  Inlitled  lo  reap  the 
CTt.p,  propter  eur<xm  et  cuhuram*  But  this  dodriac 
docs  not  teach  to  civil  fruits,  e g.  the  intereft  of  mo- 
ney, which  the  bwa  JuU  receiver  touft  rcilore,  together 
with  the  principal,  to  the  owner. 

ry.  h'lna  jidu  cesfeth  by  the  cm/tientia 

rn  aiiftia  in  the  ponwrar,  whether  fu;h  confcioulncfs 
fiiouid  proceed  from  legal  interpcllatiun.  or  piivatc 
knowledge.  Mala  JiAti  is  fometimes  induced  by  the 
true  owner’s  bringing  his  aflion  againft  the  poiltlTor, 
fom-times  not  till  litifconteftation,  and,  in  cafes  uncom- 
mc»n!y  favourable,  not  till  feotcncc  be  pronounced  a- 
gainft  the  poflirfTor. 

14.  The  properly  of  moveable  fubjeds  is  prefumed  tfib'Srof' 
by  the  bare  ad  of  pofTifTion,  until  the  contrary 
pioved  ; butpoffinicn  of  an  immoveable  fubjed,  tho’ 
for  a century  of  years  together,  if  there  is  no  feifin, 
docs  not  ureatc  even  a prcfumplivc  right  to  it : NuUa 
fitjinax  nuila  terra.  Such  fubjed  it  confidircd  as  ca- 
duciary,  and  fo  accrues  lo  the  fovercign.  Where  the 
property  of  a fubjed  iscontefted,  the  lawful  polTifror 
is  inlitled  to  continue  his  poifeinoni  till  the  point  of 
right  be  difcuflcd ; and,  if  he  has  loft  it  by  force  or 
ftealth,  the  judge  will,  upon  fuenmary  application,  im- 
mediately reftore  it  to  him. 

*5-  Where  a pofTcflbr  his  feveral  rights  in  his  per* 
fon,  affcdtng  the  fubjed  pofTeffed,  the  general  rule  it, 
that  he  may  afcitbc  his  poiTtfllini  to  which  of  them  he 
plcafca ; but  one  cannot  afenbe  his  polh  flion  to  a title 
other  than  that  on  wliich  it  commenced,  in  prejudice 
of  him  from  whom  his  title  flowed. 

SfCT.  II.  QJ hcritabU  and  moveable  rights, 

Foa  the  better  underftanding  the  dodrine  of  thU 
title,  it  muft  be  known,  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  indeed  of  moft  nations  of  Europe  fince  the  intro- 
dudion  of  feus,  wherever  there  are  two  or  more  ia 
the  fame  degree  of  confanguinity  to  one  who  dies  in- 
teftite,  and  who  are  not  all  females,  fuch  rights  belong- 
ing lo  the  dectafed  as  arc  either  properly  feudal,  or 
have  aay  refemblance  to  feudal  rights,  defeend  wholly 
to  one  ot  them,  who  is  confidered  as  his  proper  heir  ; 
the  others,  who  have  the  name  of  neat  of  km  or  execu- 
tors, mutt  be  contented  with  that  portion  of  the  eflate 
which  is  of  a more  pcrifliablc  nature.  Hence  has  arifen 
the  divifioB  of  ngbts  to  be  explained  under  this  title  1 
the  fubje^s  defcending  to  the  heir,  are  Ityled  berkaUe  ; ■ 
and  ihoic  that  fall  to  die  next  of  kin  amiea^. 

I*  All  righti  off  or  affc^ng  landif  uader  which  are 

caa-.- 
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l^wof  compreliendtd  houf<f9«  mill*,  fi(Kinyj»,  ; and  all  followcdi  may  be  affcfltfd  at  the  full  of  credltorii  cither  of 

^fe.o<;»nd.  rjghta  of  fubjeda  that  arc  fun^to  annrxat  whether  com*  by  adjudication,  which  It  a diltj^encc  proper  to  heritaj^e  \ S*^*-*^'*.^ 
p!cted  by  ftifin  or  not,  ate  heritable  ex  fua  mi/uru.  On  or  by  arrcftmenl,  which  ia  peculiar  to  moveables.  Bond*  “ ’ 
nivi'mrt  rf  other  hand,  every  thing  that  moves  itfclf  or  can  be  fccluding  cxeciuort,  though  they  defeend  to  the  crcdc- 
TiKht*  ^tn  moved,  and  in  general  whatever  is  not  united  to  land,  lot’s  heir,  arc  pa)aWe  by  the  debtor’s  exccnlors,  with* 
bSnwbk  Umovcible:  as  houfchold-fumitnrc,corng,  cattle,  caih,  out  relief  agvinll  the  lieir  j finer  the  debtoi’s  fiicccf- 
spd  Dijvc*  arrears  of  rent  snd  of  interefi,  even  ihmigh  they  fiK  uld  fion  cannot  be  aife^ed  by  the  dedioition  of  titc  credi* 
able*  he  due  on  a right  of  annualrcnt:  for  though  the  arrears  tor. 

lad  mentioned  are  fecured  on  land,  yet  being  prcfcntly  9.  All  qaeftionf,  whether  a right  be  heritable  orWfcatper*. 
payable,  they  arc  confideredat  ca(h.  moveable,  mutl  be  determined  according  to  the  condi*  • 

V Debts,  (nrjmina  de^itorum),  when  due  by  blU,  tion  of  the  fubject  at  the  time  of  the  anccHor's  de.lh. 

■“  ’*  If  it  was  heritable  at  that  period,  it  mull  belong  to  the  fn4)vckbk, 

heir  ; if  moveable,  It  mull  fall  to  the  executor,  without 

regard  to  any  alterations  that  may  have  aifecUd  the 
fubjed  in  the  intermediate  period  between  the  aneef* 
tor’s  death  and  the  compctilioo. 


promifTory  note,  or  account,  arc  moveable.  When  con* 
ililuted  by  bond,  they  do  not  all  fall  under  any  one 
head  ; but  arc  divided  into  heritable  and  moveable,  by 
the  following  rules.  All  debts  conftituted  by  bond 
I earing  an  obligation  to  infeft  the  creditor  in  any  he- 
ritable fiibjcd  in  fccurity  of  the  principal  fum  and  an* 
nualrent,  or  annualreni  only,  arc  heritable  ; for  they 
not  only  cany  a yearly  profit,  but  arc  fecured  upon 
land. 

4.  Bonds  merely  pcrfonsl,  though  bearing  a daufe 
of  intertll,  Lre,  by  ad  1661,  declared  to  be  moveable 
as  to  fuccclfion  | i.  e.  they  go,  not  la  the  heir,  but  to 
the  next  of  kin  or  executorsi  but  they  are  heritable 
with  refped  to  the  filk,  and  to  the  rights  of  huiband 
an<l  wife;  that  is,  though,  by  ihc  general  rule,  move- 
able rights  fall  under  the  commuuioa  of  goods  confe- 
qutnt  upon  marriage,  and  the  moveables  of  rienounccd 
jietfciis  fan  to  the  crown  or  fiik  by  fingic  efclieat,  yet 
fuch  bonds  do  neither,  but  are  heritable  in  both  re- 
fpeds. 

y.  Bonds  taken  payable  to  heirs  and  afiigneef,  frclo* 
ding  executors,  arc  heritable  in  all  refpeds,  from  the 
deftinatian  of  the  creditor.  But  a bond,  which  is  made 
payable  to  heirs,  without  moition  of  executors,  de- 
fcendi,  not  to  the  proper  heir  in  heritsge,  though  heirs 
arc  meniioncd  in  the  bond,  but  to  the  extciiior;  for 
-the  word  «&r/r,  which  is  a geucric  term,  (votnu  out  him 
.who  is  to  fucceed  by  law  in  the  tight ; and  the  execu- 
tor, being  the  heir/n  mWtfiitu,  isconfidered  as  the  per* 
f.m  to  whom  fucli  bond  is  taken  payable.  But  where 
a bond  is  uken  to  heirs-malc,  or  to  a fcrics  of  heiis, 
one  after  another,  fuch  bond  is  heritable,  bccaufe  its 
dcllination  ncccirarily  excludes  execuiois. 
jKowtn've-  6.  Sul<jc^li  originally  moveable  become  heritable, 
ableruhu  By  the  proprietor’s  definition.  'I'bus,  a}cwci,or 

httomchc*  movrable  fubjed,  may  be  provided  to  the 

.Xitsble.  go„,pcteni  to  every  proprietor  to 

ftltlc  his  properly  on  whom  he  pleafes.  (2.)  M«*vc* 
able  righlfc  may  become  heritable,  by  the  Supervening 
<»fan  heritable  fccurity  : Thus,  a fum  due  by  a perfo- 


I.  HERITABLE  RIGHTS. 

Sect.  III.  0/ the  confiituthn  0/  f>tritabU  rights  <lilv. 
by  charter  and  Jeifin* 

HciiTABtc  rights  arc  governed  by  the  feudal  law,OriKm  «€ 
which  owed  its  origin,  or  at  leaft  its  firll  improvements,  feudd 
to  the  Lom^obards  • whofe  kings,  upon  having  penc- 
tratrd  into  Italy,  the  better  to  preferve  their  conqueds, 
nvade  grants  to  their  principal  commanders  of  great 
part  of  the  conquered  provinces,  to  be  again  fubdivided 
by  them  among  the  lower  oflicers,  under  the  conditions 
of  fidelity  and  military  fervice. 

2.  The  feudal  c«)nfiitations  and  ufsges  were  firft  re- 
duced into  writing  about  the  year  1 lyo,  by  two  law. 
yers  of  Milan,  under  the  title  of  CenfuetuiUKa  /Vim/?- 
rum.  None  of  the  German  emperors  appear  to  have 
exprefsly  confirmed  this  coilct^lon  by  their  authority  ; 
but  it  is  gent  rally  agreed,  that  it  had  their  tacit  appro- 
bation, and  wus  confidcred  as  the  cuilomary  feudal  law 
of  all  the  countries  fubjcdi  to  the  empire.  No  other 
country  has  ever  acknowledged  thiTe  books  for  their 
law;  but  each  fiatc  has  formed  to  ttfelf  fuch  a fyileta 
of  fuidal  rules,  as  bril  agreed  with  the  genius  of  its 
own  conllitution.  In  feudal  qucllions,  therefore,  we 
are  governed,  in  the  firfl  place,  by  our  o«'ii  (lacutts 
and  cutloms ; whete  tbefe  fail  us,  we  have  regard  to 
the  pra^ice  of  neighbouring  couiuries,  if  the  genius  of 
their  law  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  ours;  and  fnuuld 
the  quefiion  dill  remain  doubtful,  we  may  have  re- 
cuutfc  to  tbofe  written  hooks  of  tlie  feus,  as  to  the 
original  pUn  on  whicli  all  feudal  fyllcms  have  pro- 
ceeded. 

3.  This  military  grant  got  the  name,  fiiA  of  ^rm^*  nefinitis^ 


nal  bond  becomes  heritable,  by  the  creditor’s  accepting  f/»«.  and  afietwardi  of yiwrArm;  and  was  defined  a gra*  of  feus. 

luitous  right  to  the  property  oHands,  made  under  the 
conditions  of  fealty  and  tniSitary  fervice,  to  be  per- 
formed to  the  grantcr  by  the  receiver;  the  radical  right 
ctffor)  mciveahle  Lcuriiles ; lire  heritable  right  being  of  the  lands  UiU  remaiuiug  in  the  grantcr.  Under  lands, 
in  futh  cafe  the  jm  nobUinut  which  draws  the  other  » *11  j .l 

ter  it. 


an  heritable  iigbt  for  fecuring  it,  or  by  adjudgiug  up- 
'•II  iu 

7,  Heritable  rights  do  not  become  moveable  by  ac* 


in  this  definition,  are  comprehended  all  rights  or  fub- 
jei^s  fo  conocclcd  with  laud,  that  they  are  deemed  a 
4liehti  Vrit^n  iiujito#  pariaiee,  m uuivroL  iciprv.i»  v»j  pait  thereof;  as  houfi  8,  mills,  filhings,  jurifdi^ions, 

heri*the  nature  both  of  l.crllable  and  moveable.  Pcrfonal  patronages,  dec.  Though  feus  in  their  original  nature 

table,  are,  by  the  above  cited  sd  1661,  movrsble  in  were  gistuitou*,  they  foon  became  the  fubjedt  of  com- 

ly  laoTt-  refpcil  of  fucttllioo  ; but  heritable  as  to  the  filk,  and  imrce;  fervsetsof  a coil  or  religious  kind  were  fre- 

thc  rights  of  hufitaiid  and  wife.  AH  bonds,  wtmher  qmntly  fnbftiiuted  in  place  e.f  military  ; ai>d  now,  of  a 

merely  pcrfonal»or  cveu  heritable, on  which  uofcihii  lias  long  time,  fci vices  of  every  kind  have  been  entirely  dif- 
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L«w  l(  penred  with  in  certttn  Teudd  tcQurri.  H«  who  makei 
Scodani.  jfranl  i«  calied  fhe  fupcrnr^  and  he  wh  > r«fceiee»  it 
g^TT^i  >T  fubjcft  of  *»  comraonty  caH- 

•od  tiiTaik  ^ /^  • tnoii){h  that  word  ii  at  other  timet*  in 

our  law*  ufed  to  (ignify  one  particular  tenure.  (See 
Sed.  i».  1.).  The  imercil  rctaMjcd  bfihc  fuperior 
in  the  feu  it  R^Icd  dsminium  JirtHum,  or  the  fuperiori* 
ty  t nod  the  mlcretl  acquired  by  the  vaiTal*  dominium 
utile,  or  the  property.  The  word  fee  ii»  promifcuoully 
applied  to  both. 

AOodial  4.  Allodial  goods  ate  oppofed  to  fcua  t by  which 
foods.  are  undertlood  goods  enjoyed  by  the  owner*  tndepcnd> 
ent  of  a fuperior.  All  muveable  goods  are  alWial  t 
lands  only  are  fo  when  they  are  given  without  the 
condition  of  fealty  or  homage.  By  the  feudal  fyllem* 
the  fovcreigii*  who  is  the  Tountain  of  feudal  right#* 
releitcsto  himfclf  the  fuperioiiiy  of  all  the  lands  of 
which  he  makcA  the  grant  ; fo  that*  with  us*  no  lands 
are  allodial,  except  tUufe  of  the  king's  own  property, 
the  fupeihTilies  which  the  king  refcnrei  in  the  proper- 
ty.Unds  of  his  fubje^s*  and  munfes  and  glebes,  the 
right  of  which  11  completed  by  the  prcAiylcry's  dclig- 
nation,  without  .<ny  feudal  g’ant. 

Wliocaa  S'  E’^cry  perfun  who  is  in  the  right  of  an  immove- 
frantfeudsiabir  fu^jeC^*  provided  he  has  the  free  adminillration 
fifbu.  of  his  cilale*  and  is  not  debaircd  by  ftatute,  or  by 
the  nature  of  his  right,  may  difpofe  of  it  to  another. 
Nay.  a vafTJ*  though  he  bae  only  the  Jomnium  uiiie^ 
can  fubfeu  bis  property  to  a fubvairal  by  a luhaliern 
right,  and  thereby  raife  a new  Jomifiium  direHum  in 
himfclf*  fuNirdinatc  to  that  which  lain  hU  luptiior^ 
and  fo  in  in^nitum.  Tlic  v.iflal  who  thus  fubftus  is  call- 
rd  the  fubvaiT.d*s  immedla  c fuperiur*  and  the  vaHara 
fuperior  is  the  fubvadal's  mcdiaic  fuperior. 

Vho  can  All  perfons  who  arc  not  Uiiabtcd  by  law*  may 

mciTc  acquire  and  enjoy  fi  udal  rights.  Papids  caunot  pur- 
chafe  a lard  edate  by  any  vi.lunury  deed.  Aliena^ 
who  owe  allegiance  to  a foreign  prince*  cannot  h<ild 
a fcodal  right  without  naturaiij’.ation : and  thcrcfoic, 
where  fuch  privilege  was  intended  to  be  given  to  fa 
Toured  nations  or  perfons,  Aaiutes  of  naturalization 
were  neceffary,  cither  general  or  fpecial ; or  at  leail, 
letters  of  naturalization  by  the  Ibvcrciga. 

What  fub>  7'  £very  heritable  fubjed*  capable  of  comcncrce* 
ie-:i  .an  may  be  granted  in  feu  From  this  general  rule  are  ex* 
U rfrMued  t'epttdi  I . The  annexed  property  of  the  crown,  which 
“ is  not  alienable  without  a previous  dtlTolutiun  in  par 

liament.  a.  Tailzied  lands*  which  are  deviled  uiuicr 
condition  that  they  (lull  not  be  aliened.  3.  Anellate 
in  h^reJi/aie  jjcenie  cannot  be  cfFe^ually  aliened  by 
the  hcii*apparvni  (i.  e,  not  entered);  but  fucb  aliena- 
tion becomes  efft^ual  upon  bis  entry*  the  fupervening 
right  accniing  in  that  cafe  to  the  purchafer;  which  is 
a rule  applicable  to  the  aliriiatiun  of  all  (ubjcdls  not 
beinngiog  lo  the  vender  at  the  lime  of  the  f«lc. 

8.  The  feudal  right,  or*  as  it  is  called,  inv^ifure, 
couflilulcd  by  charter  aud  feifim.  By  the  charter* 
we  underhand  that  writing  which  cemtaiut  the  grant 
of  the  feudal  fubje^  to  the  v^ifal,  whether  it  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  proper  form  of  a charter,  or  of  a difpoli- 
tion.  Charters  by  fubjcA  fuperiors  are  granted*  ci- 
. thrr,  I.  y/me  de  Juperiore  meo,  when  thty  arc  to  be 
hoBen*  not  of  the  granter  himfclf*  but  of  ht»  fuperior. 
This  fott  IS  called  a pubui  bccaufe  vafTaU  were 
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io  ancient  times  ^obifefy  received  in  the  fuperlor't  I-**  "f 

court  before  the  parej  or  ciwnffils.  Or,  i.  De 

me,  where  the  lands  are  to  be  hoMro  of  the  graiiter.  * 

Thcfe  were  called  fomeiimes  baje  ri^l>t/t  from  ku,  /jvw- 
eri  anl  fumclimes  pnvate  bccaufe,  before  the  etla- 
bhlhmcnt  of  our  records*  they  were  cafily  concealed 
from  third  parties;  the  nature  of  all  which  will  be 
more  fully  explained,  ^c6t.  vii.  An  original  charter 
ia  that  by  which  the  fee  it.  hril  granted : A charter 
by  progreft  is  a renewed  difpofition  of  that  fee  to  the 
heir  or  aHi-nee  of  the  vanfal.  All  doubtful  claufes  in 
charters  by  progrefs  ought  to  be  conllrucd  agrccablf 
to  the  original  grant  } and  all  claufes  in  the  original 
charter  are  undcrtl  -od  to  be  implied  in  the  charters 
by  progtefs,  if  there  be  no  expreis  altcralion.  (ttenodi* 

9.  The  hrll  claufc  in  an  original  charter,  wh icK *'**>*'?***•• . 
follows  imrordiately  after  the  nai^  an!^  defignation  of 
the  gianter,  is  the  narrative  or  recital,  which  exprcfTct 
the  caufes  indudlve  of  the  grant.  If  the  grant  be 
made  for  a valuable  conbderation.  it  is  faid  to  be  one^ 
row  i if  for  love  and  gratmiouj.  In  the  dif* 

pofiiive  claufe  of  a charter,  the  fubjeds  made  over  are 
deferibed  cither  by  fpecial  boundaries  or  march  ilgnesy 
(which  is  called  a bmmdin^  ebarier)^  or  by  fuch  other  '*  ' 

characters  ss  may  fufBcirntly  dillinguilh  them.  A 
charter  n gularly  carries  right  to  no  fubjeCts  but  what 
are  contained  in  this  claufc,  though  they  ihduld  be 
metuiuncd  in  feme  other  claufe  of  the  charter  It 
has  been  however  found,  that  a right  to  falmon-fith- 
iiig  was  carried  by  a claufe  eum  pifearm  in  - the  tenen^ 
fLu  of  a charter,  the  fame  baviAg  been  followed  with 
podclBon. 

to.  The  claufe  of  tewndat  (from  its  hrft  words 
/r^rAV7u/ cxprenis  the  particular  Uourc 
by  whii-b  the  lands  are  to  be  holden.  The  claufc  of 
reddendo  (from  the  words  reddendo  inde  amiueiim)  fpe* 
cities  the  particular  duly  or  fervice  which  the  vslTal  is  * 

to  pay  or  perform  to  the  fuperior. 

Ji.  The  claufc  of  warrandiet  is  that  by  which  the  Vamo>' 
grantcr  obliges  himfclf  that  the  right  conveyed  (hall 
be  effectual  to  the  receiver.  Warrandice  is  cither  per- 
fonal  or  real.  Perfonai  ^varrandice,  where  the  grantcr 
is  only  bound  pcrfonally,  is  either,  1.  Simple^  that 
he  (hall  grant  no  deed  iu  prejudice  of  tlic  right ; and 
thif  fort,  which  It  confined  to  future  deeds,  is  implied 
even  in  donations,  a.  \W  nrmnMcr  from  fad  and  Jeed, 
by  which  the  grantcr  warrants  that  the  right  neither 
has  been,  nor  (hall  be,  hurt  by  any  fa^  of  bis.  Or* 

3.  ythfulute  warrandice  contra  omnet  mortalest  whereby 
the  right  is  warranted  againfi  all  legal  defers  in  it 
which  may  carry  it  off  from  the  ncriver*eithcr  wholly 
or  in  part.  Where  a file  of  lands  proceeds  upon  an 
oaerout  caufe,  the  granter  is  liable  in  abfolutc  warrao. 
dice,  though  no  warrandice  be  expreffed ; but  in  af- 
fignatiiins  Co  dtbts  or  decrees,  no  higher  warrandice 
than  from  fafl  and  deed  is  implied. 

12.  Gratuitous  grants  by  the  crown  imply  no  war* 
randier  ; and  though  warrandice  (hould  bc^  exprefled, 
the  claufc  is  ioeffectual.  from  a prehunption  that  it 
has  crept  in  by  the  negligence  of  the  crown’s  oflicere. 

But  where  the  crown  makes  a gram,  not  jure  eorotu^ 
but  for  an  adequate  price,  the  fovcrcigo  is  in  the  fame 
cafe  with  his  fubjeas.  * 

13.  Abfolutc  wanaodicc,  io  cafe  of  evidiun*  alTords 
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of  to  idion  to  the  motee  tgmnft  tbi  graoter,  for  mi* 
Scodtnd.  j^jgg  to  him  au  that  he  ftuU  have  TufTcred  through 
^ ' the  dcfed  of  the  right  $ and  not  fimplf  for  hii  tadem* 

nidctlion,  by  the  granter*«  irpayment  of  the  price  to 
him<  But  as  wairandice  U penal,  and  conrcquently 
Jiritli  jyrii,  it  is  not  cafily  prtfumad,  nor  ta  it  incur* 
red  from  every  light  fervitude  that  may  alTcd  the  fub* 
jc^  ; far  lefs  does  it  citend  to  burdens  which  may  af- 
fed  the  fubje^  poAcrior*to  the  grant,  nor  to  thofe 
impufed  by  public  ftatute,  whetlier  before  or  after, 
onlefs  fpeciaUy  warranted  a^ainth 
Heal  war-  warrandice  ia  either,  l.  Expr^t  whereby, 

in  fecurity  of  the  lands  principally  conveyed,  other 
lands,  called  warratuSu-Iandi,  are  alfo  made  over,  to 
which  the  receiver  may  have  rccnuife  in  cafe  the  prin- 
cipal lands  be  evicted*  Or,  t.  T’acitj  which  is  con* 
Ere  am-  ftitoted  by  the  exchange  or  excambion  of  one  piece  of 

ground  with  another;  for,  if  the  lands  exchanged  arc 
carried  off  fiom  cither  of  the  parties,  the  law  iifelf, 
without  any  pa^ion,  gives  that  parly  immediate  re* 
courfc  upon  bis  own  6rU  lands,  given  in  exchange  for 
the  lands  evided. 

Precept  of  15.  The  charter  concludes  with  a preerft  of  feifin^ 
which  is  the  command  of  the  fuperior  granter  of  the 
right  to  his  bailie,  for  giving  feiGn  or  poffeflion  to  the 
raflil,  or  his  attorney,  by  delivering  to  him  the  pro- 
per fymbols.  Any  perfon,  whofe  name  may  be  in* 
ferted  in  the  blank  left  in  the  precept  for  that  pur- 
pole,  can  execute  the  precept  as  bailie  \ and  whocrer 
has  the  preeept  of  fctfin  in  his  hands,  is  prefumed  to 
have  a power  of  attorney  frotn  the  vaGal  tor  receiving 
poiTrlBoQ  in  his  name. 

fnftmtnent  16.  A feiGn  is  the  inGrnment  or  atteftatioo  of  a no- 
pf  feilicu  tary,  that  ppfTcflioo  was  a^ually  given  by  the  fuperior 
or  his  bailie,  to  the  vaffal  or  his  attorney  ; which  is 
coofidercd  as  fo  neceffary  a folemnity,  as  not  to  be 
fuppliable,  cither  by  a proof  of  natural  pofleflion,  or 
even  of  the  fpeclal  faA  that  the  valTsl  was  duty  enter- 
ed to  the  poflfcflion  by  the  fuperior's  bailie. 

Srmholf  ly.  The  fymbols  by  which  the  delivery  of  pofTef- 
“*  f*^  fion  is  cxprtflcd,  are,  for  lands,  earth,  and  (tone  ; for 
rights  of  annualrrot  payable  forth  of  land,  it  is  alfo 
earth  and  Gone  with  the  addition  of  a peony  money  ; 
forparfonage  tcinds,  alheafofcom}  for  junfdi^tioni, 
the  book  of  the  court ; for  patronages,  a pfalra-book, 
and  the  keys  of  the  church ; for  Glhings,  net  and 
coble  ; for  mills,  clap  and  happer,  &c.  Tlie  feifin 
mud  ^ taken  upon  the  ground  of  the  lands,  except 
where  there  is  a fpecial  difpeofation  in  the  charter 
from  the  crown. 

lUfiftra-  18.  AU  felfins  muft  be  regiftered  within  60  days 
tioonffei-  their  date,  either  in  the  general  regillerof  feiOos 
at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  regift*  of  the  particular  Ihire 
appointed  by  the  aft  1617  } which,  it  mull  be  obfer- 
vred,  is  not,  in  every  cafe,  the  (hire  within  which  the 
lands  lie.  Burgage  feifins  are  ordained  to  be  regiftcr- 
cd  in  the  books  of  the  borough. 

19.  Unregiftered  feifins  are  inrfTeftual  againft  third 
parlies,  but  ib^  are  valid  againft  the  granters  and 
their  heiTi.  Scibns  regularly  srecorded,  arc  preferable, 
not  according  to  their  own  datea,  but  the  dates  of 
Coe  Ceifio  their  regiliration. 

fcvvesin  Scifin  necefiarily  fuppofes  a fuperior  by  whom 

an4^i^vp?  **  therefore  which  the  fuvcretgn, 

red  t’cee-  who  acknowledges  DO  fuperiori  has  over  the  whole 
men;x 


lands  of  Scotland,  is  conftituted  Jim  eorwu  witboot  Law  of 
feifin.  In  feveral  pared#  of  land  that  lie  cootiguoua  llcodav*^^ 
to  one  another,  one  feifin  fcrvei  for  all,  unlefs  the  right  » ~ 
of  the  fcvetal  parcels  be  either  bolden  of  different  fu- 
periors,  or  derived  from  different  authors,  or  enjoyed 
by  different  tenures  under  the  fame  fuperior.  In  dif- 
contiguous  lands,  a fepsrate  feifin  muft  be  taken  on 
every  parcel,  unlefs  the  fovereign  has  united  them  in- 
to one  te’ntndrr  by  a charter  of  union  ; in  which  cafe, 
if  there  is  no  f^ial  place  cxprcflcd,  a feifin  taken  on 
any  part  of  the  unit^  lauds  will  ferve  for  the  whole, 
even  though  they  be  fituated  in  different  ftiires.  l*he 
only  effeft  of  union  is,  to  give  the  difeontiguons  bad# 
the  Tsme  quality  as  if  they  had  been  coDCignous  or  na- 
turally united  i union,  therefore,  docs  not  take  off  the 
necelliiy  of  feparate  feifins,  in  Unds  holden  by  differ- 
ent tenures,  or  the  rights  of  which  flow  from  different 
fuperio)\,  thefe  being  incapable  of  natural  union. 

a I . The  privilege  of  barony  carries  a higher  right  Barony  uA 
than  union  docs,  and  confcquently  includes  union  in  it  «oiu«u 
as  the  leffer  degree.  Thia  right*  of  barony  can  neither 
be  given,  nor  tranDnitted,  unlefs  by  the  crown  ; but 
the  quality  of  Ample  union,  being  once  conferred  on 
Unds  by  the  fovereign,  may  be  communicated  by  the 
vafiiil  to  a fubvaffal.  Though  part  of  the  Unds  united 
or  erefted  into  a barony  be  fold  by  the  vaffal  to  be 
holden  a ore,  the  whole  union  is  not  thereby  diffolved: 
what  remains  unfold  retains  the  quality. 

at.  A charter,  not  ptrfeftcd  by  feifin,  Is  a right  a charter 
merely  perfonal,  which  docs  not  transfer  the  property  become* 
(fee  N®  dxxiii.  i.)t  and  a feifin  of  itfclf  ^ars 
faith  without  its  warrant : It  is  the  charter  and  feifin 
joined  together  that  conftttutes  the  feudal  righ^  and 
fccurcs  the  receiver  againft  the  effeft  of  all  pofterior 
feifins,  even  though  the  charters  on  which  they  pro- 
ceed ftiould  be  prior  to  bis. 

23.  No  quality  which  it  defigned  as  a lien  or  real  All  bard^ 
burden  on  a feudal  right,  can  be  effeftual  againft  fin- 
gular  fucteffon,  if  it  be  not  infened  in  the  inveftitare. 

If  the  creditors  in  the  burden  aie  not  particularly  men-  tare, 
tioned,  the  burden  ia  not  real ; for  no  perpetual  un- 
known incumbrance  can  be  created  upon  lands.  Where 
the  right  ttfelf  is  granted  with  the  burden  of  the  fun 
therein  mentioned,  or  where  it  js  declared  void  if  the 
fum  be  not  paid  againft  a day  certain,  the  burden  it 
real ; but  where  the  receiver  is  Amply  obliged  by  hta 
acerptanee  to  make  payment,  the  claufe  ia  effeftual 
only  againft  him  and  bis  heirs. 

Sjct.  IV.  0/  th  fevtral  kindj  of  holding, 

FeDOAL  fubjefts  are  chiefly  diAinguiibed  by  their 
different  manners  of  holding,  which  were  either  tvar</, 
hlanch,  /rt/,  or  burgage.  fVard  holding t (which  ia k..qg- 
now  abolifhed  by  td  Geo.JI.  c.  50.)  was  that  which  ing. 
was  granted  for  military  fervice.  Its  reddendo 

was,  .^rv/rrr,  or  ferviett  ufed  and  rvont  ;,hy  which  laft 
was  meant  the  performance  of  fervice  whenever  the 
fuperior's  occafions  required  it.  As  all  feudal  right# 
were  originally  held  by  this  tenure,  ward-holding  wa# 
iff  dubio  prefumed.  Hence,  though  the  reddendo  had 
contained  fome  fpecial  fervice  or  yearly  duly,  the  hold- 
ing was  prcfunicd  ward,  if  another  holding  was  not 
patticularly  exprrffed. 

2.  F<4  holding  ti  that  whereby  the  vaffal  is  obliged  Ee«-hn)d- 
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to  pa^  to  the  fupenor  a fearijr  reot  ia  mooey  or  grainy 
and  fometimet  Ufo  in  fcrvicei  proper  to  a farm,  at 
ploughiniTt  rrapine,  carriages  for  the  fupcrior't  ufe« 
9cc.  Mmw*  fnuB  fimut*  ThU  kind  of  tenure  wit  in- 
troduced for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the 
improvement  of  which  was  oonAderably  obftru&ed  by 
the  vaiTart  obligation  to  military  fcivice*  It  appears 
to  hare  been  a tenure  known  in  Scotland  ai  far  back  at 

3.  .^i^^-bolding  it  that  whereby  the  vaflal  it  to 
pay  to  the  fuperior  an  elufory  yearly  duty,  at  a penny 
anoney,  a rofe,  a pair  of  gilt  fpurt,  &c.  merely  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  fuperiority,  nawams  albm 
Tbit  duty,  where  it  it  a thing  of  yearly  growth,  if  it 
be  not  demanded  within  the  year,  cannot  be  exacted 
thereafter ; and  where  the  wordt  Ji  petatur  tmtum  are 
fubjoined  to  the  rtd4endo^  they  imply  a relcafe  to  the 
vjflal,  whatever  the  quality  of  the  duty  may  be,  if  it 
ia  not  afleed  within  the  year. 

4.  ^tfrgejvholding  it  that,  by  which  borovgha* 
royal  hold  of  the  fovere^n  the  Undi  which  are  con- 
tained in  their  chartert  of  eredion.  Thit,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Crnigy  doet  not  conAitutc  1 feparate  tenure, 
but  ia  a fpcclea  of  ward-bolding  ; with  tbit  fpecialty, 
that  the  vallal  ia  not  a private  perfon,  but  a communi- 
ty : and  indeed,  watching  and  warding,  which  U the 
ufual  fervice  contained  in  the  reJtienJo  of  fuch  char- 
tert, might  be  properly  enough  faid,  Ibme  centuriet 
ago,  to  have  been  of  the  military  kind.  Aa  the  royal 
borough  la  the  king's  vafTal,  all  burgage- holders  hold 
immcdiaicly  of  the  crown : the  magiliratet,  therefore, 
when  they  receive  the  reCgnationa  of  the  particular 
burgenVs,  and  give  feifin  to  them,  a^,  not  aa  fupe- 
rior«,  but  u the  king's  bailiea  fpecially  autborifed 


thereto. 

Martifica-  fubjrAa,  granted  to  churchea«  monafte- 

ties.  other  foctetiet  fur  religious  or  chaiiiable  ufes, 

are  faid  to  be  mortified,  or  granted  ad  nanum  mor- 
tuam ; either  becaufe  all  cafumlcs  mud  neeeHarUy  be 
lod  to  the  fuperior,  where  the  vaflal  is  a coiporation, 
which  aever  dies ; or  bccauie  the  property  of  thefe 
fubje^ais  granted  to  a dead  hand,  which  cannot  trauf- 
fer  it  [o-snotber.  In  llQdarooitified  ia  times  of  Po- 
pery to  the  church,  whether  granted  to  prelates  for 
the  behoof  of  the  church,  or  m fmram  tlmnafynam ; 
the  or.lr  Cervices  prcftable  by  the  vaiTals  were  prayers, 
and  Tinging  of  maiTes  for  the  fouls  of*  the  dcceafed, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  blanch-holding  than  ward. 
The  purpofes  of  fuch  grants  having  been,  upon  the 
reformation,  declared  fu{>ernitioiis,  the  lands  mortihed 


were  annexed  to  the  crown;  but  mortiAcations  to  uni- 


verfuiei,  hofpiialsi  &c.  were  not  afTcded  by  that  an- 
nrxation  ; and  lands  may,  at  this  day,  be  noritlied  to 
any  lawful  purpofe,  citiier  by  blanch  or  by  feu  hold- 
ing. But  as  the  fuperior  miiil  lofc  tU  the  cafuahict 
of  fupcri'jrity  in  the  cafe  of  mortifeations  to  chorcbea, 
UDiver(ities,  &o.  which  being  conftdcrrd  as  a corpora- 
tion, nevcf  dies  ; therefore  lands  cannot  be  mortiBcd 
wntboot  (he  fuperior's  confeat*  Craigs  ftb.  1.  tiifg.  i r. 

i »*• 
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Sect.  V.  Of  the  cnfualties  due  to  the  fuperior^ 


raedrigfats  of^  the  fupenor  continues  unimpaired, 
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the  donirtium  uti^t  or  property,  la  conveyed  to  hit  Law  of 
va£al.  The  fuperiority  carries  a right  to  the  fervices  Scotland, 
and  annual  duties  contained  in  the  reddeado  of  the  vaf- ' 
fal's  charter.  The  duty  payable  by  the  vaflal  is  a 
^vfli  fyadi,  i.  4.  it  is  recoverable,  oot  only  by  a per- 
fooal  adlioo  agaiofl  himfclf,  but  by  a resi  adlion  a- 
gainfl  the  bnds. 

j.  Befides  the  conflant  Axed  rights  of  fuperiority, 
there  are  others,  which,  becaufe  they  depend  upon  uo-  rgbw. 
certain  events,  are  called  cafuaUiet* 

j.  The  cafuallies  proper  to  a ward  holding,  while  Ward-lu4d 
that  tenure  fubfiflcd,  were  tuard^  recognition^  and  log, 
marriage,  which  it  is  now  unneceflary  to  explatn,  as 
by  the  late  llatutcs  so  and  35  Geo.  II.  for  abefliihing 
ward-holdings,  the  tenure  of  the  landy  holdvn  ward  of 
the  crown  or  prince  is  turned  into  blanch,  for  payment 
of  one  penny  Scots  yesrly,  Ji petatur  taatum;  and  the 
tenure  of  thofe  holdcn  of  iubjeds  into  fa$,  for  pay- 
ment of  fuch  yearly  feu-duty  in  money,  visual,  or 
cattle,  in  place  of  aU  fcrvicei,  as  (hould  be  fixed  by  the 
court  of  fefllon.  And  accordingly  that  court,  by  a^ 
of  federunt  Feb.  6.  1 749,  laid  down  rules  for  afeer-  ' 
taining  the  extent  of  thefe  fcu-dutics.  A full  liiflory 
•f  their  cafualties,  and  of  the  rfic^s  confequent  upon 
their  falling  to  the  fupetior,  will  be  found  in  Erlkine's 
Urge  Inftitute,  B.  3.  T.  5.  ^ et  fequetx ; to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

4.  The  only  cafualty,  or  rather  forfeiture,  proper-  . ... 
to  feu-holding,  is  the  lofs  or  linfcl  of  the  feu-right, 

by  the  ncgled  of  payment  of  the  feu  duty  for  two  full 
years.  Yet  where  there  is  no  convcotional  irritancy  in 
the  feu  right  j the  vaflal  ts  allowed  to  putgc  the  legal 
irritancy  at  the  bar  } that  is,  he  may  prevent  the  for- 
feiture, by  making  payment  before  fcnience  : but  where 
the  legal  irritancy  is  fortifled  by  a conventional,  he  is 
not  aAwwed  to  purge,  unlefs  where  he  can  give  a good 
reafbn  for  the  delay  of  payment. 

5.  The  * cafualties  common  to  all  holdings  ***€»  Mnn-eotr^ 
non  etUry,  rttxef,  liferati  efehrat,  difcLuudUon,  and  pur^ 
prejiure.  Non  Barav  is  that  cafualty  which  arifes  to 

the  fuperior  out  of  the  rents  of  the  feudal  fubjedf, 
through  the  heir's  negleding  to  renew  the  Iqvcili(ure 
after  nis  ancellor's  death.  The  fuperior  is  intitjed  to 
this  cafualty,  not  only  where  the  heir  has  not  obtained 
himfclf  infeft,  but  where  his  retour  or  infcftincnt  is 
fet  afidcupoQ  nullities.  The  heii{  from  the  death  of 
the  anceflor,  till  be  be  cited  by  the  fuperior  in  a pro- 
cels  of  general  declarator  of  non-entry,  lofes  only  the 
retoured  duties  of  his  lands,  (fee  next  parag.)  ; and  be 
foifelted  thefe,  though  bis  deby  fliouid  not  argue  any 
contempt  of  the  fuperior,  becaufe  the  cafualty  is  con- 
fidcred  to  fall,  as  a condition  implied  in  the  feudal 
right,  and  not  as  a penalty  of  tranfgrrfljon  \ but  rea- 
fonable  cxcufes  are  now  adinitted  to  Liberate  even  from 
the  retoured  duties  before  citation. 

6.  For  undcriUnding  the  nature  of  retoured 

it  mufl  be  known,  that  there  was  anciently  a general 
valuation  of  all  the  lands  in  Scotland,  deflgncd  both 
for  regulating  the  proportion  of  -public  fubfrdies,  and 
for  afctrtaioing  the  quantity  of  nun-entry  and  relief- 
duties  payable  to  the  fuperior } which  appears,  by  a 
contraa  between  K%  R.  Bruce  .and  his  fubje^  dnm 
1337,  preferved  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
caies,  to  have  been  fettled  at  leafl  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Alexander  ilL  This  valuation  became  in  the 
4 P J coQtfe 
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Law  of  eotirfe  of  time,  by  tbe  Jraprotcment  of  agncDltore,  and 
g«>ihnd.  by  the  heigbieniog  of  the  nominal  ralue 

. ' of  our  min«y»  from  the  reign  of  Robert  I.  downwards 

to  that  of  Jamcc  HI.  much  too  low  a flandard  for  the 
fupcrior’i  cafuaUics  : wherefore,  in  all  fcrviceaof  beirtf 
the  inqutll  came  at  latl  to  take  proof  likewife  of  the 
preferit  value  of  the  lands  contained  in  the  brief  (quan- 
Old  and  valent in  order  to  fix  ihcfc  catuahira.  rhe 

new  ex-  called  the  tU  and  the  other  the  extent. 

terns.  Thougli  both  cxlcrus  were  ordained  to  be  fpecitied  in 
all  retours  made  to  the  chancery  upon  brieves  of  in* 
qued  i yet  by  the  apprUation  of  reioured  duties  in  a 
« quefiion  concerning calualtiea.  the  new  extent  U always 
undtrftood.  The  old  cxteiU  continued  the  rule  for  le* 
vying  public  fubfidics,  till  a tax  was  impofed  by  new 
proportions,  by  f.veral  a^« made  duriog  the  ufiirpa« 
tion.  By  two  a<  s of  CtomwclRs  parliament,  held  at 
Weftminftcr  in  1656,  impofing  taxations  on  Scotland, 
the  ratcftlaid  upon  the  fcveral  counties  are precifely  fixed. 
The  fubfidy  granted  by  the  acl  of  convention  1667 
war  levied  on  the  feveral  counties,  nearly  in  the  fame 
proportions  that  were  fixed  by  the  ufurper  in  1656  } 
and  the  fums  to  which  each  county  was  fnhjedted  were 
fubdivided  among  the  individual  landholders  in  that 
county,  according  to  the  valuations  already  fetUed,  or 
that  ibould  be  fettled  by  the  commiCfioners  appointed 
to  carry  that  aft  into  execution.  I’he  rent  fixed  by 
Valoed  thefe  valuations  is  commonly  called  the  valued  rent  f 

ceou  according  to  which  the  land' tax,  and  mod  of  the  other 

public  burdens,  have  been  levied  ftnee  that  time. 

7.  In  feu  holdings,  the  feu  duty  is  retoured  as  the 
rent,  becaufe  the  feU'duty  is  prtfumed  to  be,  and  truly 
was  at  fird,  the  rent.  T he  fupcrlor  therefore  of  a feu- 
bolding  gets  no  non  entry,  before  citation  in  the  ge- 
neral declarator ; for  he  would  have  been  intitled  to  the 
yearly  feu-doty,  though  the  fee  had  been  full,  ».  e. 
though  there  bad  bctn  a vafTal  infeCt  in  the  lands.  The 

^ I'uperior  of  uinds  gets  the  fifth  pari  of  the  reioured  duty 
as  non-entry,  becaufe  the  law  confidcrs  teinds  to  be 
worth  a fifth  part  of  the  rent.  In  rights  of  annualrent 
which  arc  hnldcn  of  the  granter,  the  annuali^nier  be- 
comes his  debtor's  vatTal ; and  the  annualrent  contained 
in  the  right  is  retoured  to  the  blanch  or  other  duty 
contained  in  the  right  before  dcclararor. 

8.  It  is  becaufe  the  reioured  duty  is  the  prefumed 
rentr  that  the  non-entry  Ts  governed  by  iu  If  there- 
fore no  TClcur  of  the  lauds  in  non-entry  can  be  pro- 
duced, nor  any  evidence  brought  of  the  retoured  duty, 
the  fuperior  is  intitled  to  the  real,  or  at  Icall  to  the 
valued,  rent,  even  before  citation.  In  lands  formerly 
holden  ward  of  the  King,  the  heir,  In  place  of  the  re- 
toured  duties,  is  fubje^ed  only  to  the  annual  payment 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  valued  rent. 

9.  Tl»e  heir,  after  he  is  cited  by  the  fuperior  in  the 
aftion  of  general  declarator,  is  fubje^ed  to  the  full 

» rents  till  hi*  entry,  becaurc  his  ncglr A is  left  cxcufablc 

after  citation.  The  decree  of  declarator,  proceeding 
on  this  a^too,  intiilcs  the  fuperior  to  the  pofieflion, 
and  gives  him  right  to  the  rents  downward  from  the 
citatiuQ.  As  this  fort  of  non-entry  is  properly  poial, 
our  law  hat  always  rcllri^cd  it  to  the  reioured  duties, 
if  the  heir  had  a probar;le  excufe-for  not  entering. 
Tn*whit  *0-  Non  entry  docs  not  obtain  In  burgagc-holdingi, 
c»fc*noo-  becaufe  the  incorpotaiion  of  inhabitants  hoUi  the 
entry  u fiot  whole  incorporated  fubje<d$  of  like  King  \ and  there 


can  be  00  non-entry  doe  in  lands  granted  to  eomvom-  i-aw  of 
tics,  becaufe  there  the  ^wlTal  never  dies.  This  covers  the 
right  of  particulars  from  onn  entry  : for  if  non  entry 
be  excluded  with  regard  to  the  whole,  it  cannot  ob- 
tain with  regard  to  any  part.  It  is  alfo  excluded,  as 
to  a third  of  the  lands,  by  the  teroe,  -during  the  wi- 
dow's life  i and  as  to  the  whole  of  fhem.  by  tlie  cour* 
lefy  during  the  life  of  the  hufband.  But  it  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  3 prccq>t  of  felfiii  granted  to  the  heir  till 
feifin  be  taken  thereupon. 

i I-  Rcliet  is  that  cafualty  which  intitlet  the  fope-  ReUcL 
riur  to  an  ^cknuwlcd^mc^t  or  confideration  from  the 
heir  for  receiving  him  as  vsiTal.  It  is  called  rertef^ 
becaufe,  by  the  entry  of  the  heir,  his  fee  it  relieved  ouC 
of  the  hands  of  the  fuperior.  It  is  not  due  in  feu-hold- 
ings  flowing  from  fub^eds,  unlcfs  where  It  is  txprefied 
in  the  chaiter  by  a fpccial  cUttfc  for  doubling  the  feu- 
duty  at  the  entry  of  an  heir ; but,  in  feu-rights  holdea 
of  the  crown,  it  is  due,  though  there  ihould  be  no  loch 
claufc  in  the  charter.  The  fuperior  can  tecover  this 
cafualty,  cither  by  a poinding  of  the  ground,  as  a 
ilium  fumlit  or  by  a perlonal  adion  againtt  the  heir. 

In  blaocb  and  feu  holdings,  where  this  cafualty  is  ex- 
prefsly  dipulatcd,  a yrat's  blanch  or  feu  duty  is  due 
in  name  of  rtftef%  befidc  il^e  current  year's  duty  pay- 
able in  name  of  blanch  ox  feu  farm.  - 

1 2.  Esch  1ST  ( from  efchcoir,  to  huppen  or  fall)  is  that  Efehseti 

forfeiture  which  falls  through  a perfun'i  being  denoun- 
ced rebel.  It  is  either  or  liftrewt-  Single  ef 

eheait  though  it  does  not  accrue  to  the  fupenor,  muti 

be  explained  in  this  place,  becaufe  of  its  coincidence 
with  liferent. 

13.  After  a debt  is  confUtuted,  either  by  a forma) 
decree,  or  by  rcgitlration  of  the  grourkd  of  debt,  which  h roin^. 
to  the  fpccial  effed  of  execution,  is  in  law  accounted  a 
decree ; the  creditor  may  obtain  letters  of  horning, 
iflulng  from  the  fignet,  commanding  mefTengers  to 
charge  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform  his  obligation, 
within  a day  certain.  Where  horning  proceeds  on  a 
formal  decree  of  the  feflion,  the  time  indulged  by  law 

to  the  debtor  is  fifteen  days  ; if  upon  a decree  of  tire 
commiHion  of  uind;i  or  admiral,  it  is  ten  ; and  upon 
the  decrees  of  all  inferiot  judges,  fifteen  days.  Where 
it  proceeds  on  a regillered  obligation,  which  fpecifies 
the  number  of  days^  that  number  mud  be  the  rule  ; and, 
if  no  precife  number  be  mentioned,  the  charge  mull  be 
givcu  in  fifteen  days,  which  is  the  term  of  law,  unlcfs 
where  fpccial  llatuic  interpofes  | avinbills,  upon  which 
the  debtor  may  be  charged  on  fix  diya. 

14.  I'he  mefTenger  muti  execute  thefe  letters  (and 
indeed  all-fummoufes)  againll  the  debtor,  cither  per- 
fonally  or  at  his  dwelling-houfc  j and,  if  he  get  not 
acccCs  to  the  houfc,  he  mull  ilrike  fix  knocks  at  the 
gate,  and  thereafter  affix  to  tt-a  copy  of  his  execution. 

If  payment  be  not  made  within  the  days  mentioned  iu 
the  horning,  the  nufleoger,  after  ptucUlming  three 
oyelTcs  at  the  market-crofs  of  the  head  borough  of 
the  debtor's  domicile,  and  reading  the  leitcrs  there, 
blows  tliree  blails  with  a horn,  by  which  the  debtor  is 
undcrllood  to  be  pioclaimcd  tebcl  to  the  king  for  con- 
tempt of  his  auihoiiiy  ; after  which,  he  rauil  alux  a 
copy  of  the  execution  to  the  market  croft;  Tlus  is 
called  the  puilicattM  of  the  diligence t or  a 

ai  the  hottt.  Where  the  debtor  is  not  in  Scotland,  beuou. 
mull  be  charged  ou  fixty  days,  and  denounced  at  the 

markci- 


■'^igilized  I 


Part  Iir. 

Lftwof  fntrket'Crofi  of  £dioburgli»  and  pier  and  (bore  of 

^nicouen  'f  rcglftered  within  15  d»jri.  «• 

ce«  tbcrcbf.  I®  tbe  ftietifF*»  borki,  or  In  the  general  regifter 
drew  after  it  the  rebel’*  fingic  efchcati  i.  e.  the  fi  f- 
ftitnre  of  hik  moveahtci  to  the  crowti.  Perfon*  dc« 
tiouDced  rebels  have  not  a pfrj'ona  ^joJi  in  jiuHcio; 
they  can  neither  fue  nor  defend  to  any  action.  But  thit 
incapacity  being  unfavt^urable,  is  perftmal  to  the  rebel, 
and  cannot  he  plcadtd  agaliid  hi*  afBgnee. 

Deoanda*  16.  Perfons  cited  to  the  court  of  judiciary  may  be 
tit'O  io  cri  ilfo  denounced  rebels,  eitlicr  for  appearing  there  with 
BuDai cafio.  great  a number  of  attendant*;  or,  if  they  fail  to 


A W. 

St.  Though  neither  the  fuperior  nor  hii*donatoiy 
can  enter  into  poHclbon  In  conTcquence  of  this  cafuilty, 
till  decree  of  declarator}  yet  that  decree,  being  tmly 
declaratory,  ha*  a retrafpci^,  and  doe*  not  fo  piuperly 
confer  a new  right,  a*  declare  the  right  formerly  con> 
ftituted  to  the  fuperior,  by  the  civil  death  of  hi*  valTal. 
Hence,  all  charter*  or  heritable  bonds,  though  granted 
prior  to  the  rebellion,  and  all  adjudications,  though  led 
upon  debt*  conira^led  before  that  period,  arc  ineffec- 
tual againfl  the  liferent  cfchcat,  uiilef*  f;ilin  be  taken 
thereon  within  year  and  day  after  the  franter’a  rebel- 
lion. 

33.  Here,  OJ  in  fiogle  efekeat,  no  debt  cootraiffed 


appear,  they  are  declared  fugitive*  from  the  law.  Single,  after  rebellion  can  hurt  the  donatory,  nor  any  volun- 
efehrat  falls,  without  denunciation,  upon  fcnicnce  of  tary  right  granted  after  that  period,  though  in  fecurity 
death  pronounced  in  any  criminal  trial ; and,  by  fpecial  or  fatiafai^ian  of  prior  debts. 


Lertenof 


ffatutc,  upon  one’s  being  convicted  of  certain  crimes, 
though  m>t  capital  I ai  perjury,  bigamy,  deforcement, 
breach  of  arretimeut,  and  uUiry.  By  the  laic  act  abo- 
w'ard  holdings,  the  cafualciea  both  of  fingle  and 
liferent  efclKat  are  difeharged,  when  proceeding  upon 
denunciation  fur  civil  debia ; bUb  they  dill  continue, 
when  they  arife  from  criminal  caufes.  All  moveables 
belonging  to  the  rebel  at  the  time  of  bis  rebellion, 
(whtiher  proceeding  upon  denunciation,  or  fentroer  in 
a criminal  trial),  and  all  that  fhall  be  afterwards  acqui- 
red by  film  until  relaxation,  fall  under  Tingle  efeheat. 
Bondi  bearing  intercii,  bccaufe  they  continue  heritable 
^oad Jiffum.  Tall  not  under  it,  n.'.r  fuch  fruit*  of  heri- 
table iubjcCf*  a*  became  due  after  the  term  uext  enfu- 
ing  the  rebcUioD,  thefe  being  referved  for  the  liferent 
cfcheai. 

17.  The  king  never  retain*  the  nght  of  efchcal  to 
himfclf,  but  makes  it  over  to  a donatory,  wlioie  gift  is 
not  prrfe^ed,  til),  upon  an  action  of  general  declara- 
tor, it  be  declared  that  the  nbel'a  cfchcat  has  fallen  to 
the  crown  by  his  denunciation,  and  that  the  right  of  It 
is  now  iranferred  to  the  purfuer  by  the  gift  in  his  fa 
vuur.  Every  creditor  therefore  of  the  rebel,  whufe  debt 
was  contra^ed  before  rebellion,  and  who  has  ufed  dili- 
gence before  declarator,  is  preferable  to  the  donatory. 
But  the  efeheat  cannot  be  affeded  by  any  debt  con- 
tracted, nor  by  any  voluntary  deed  of  the  rebel  after 
rebellion. 

18.  The  rebel,  if  he  either  pay*  the  debt  charged 


23.  DiscLAMArion  is  that  cafualty  whereby  a vaf.  DITcIsbu-! 
fal  forfeits  his  whole  feu  to  hU  fuperior,  if  he  difown**^®**- 
t>r  difclaims  him,  without  giound,  as  to  any  part  of  it. 
PusrREsruiK  draws  likcwife  a forfeiture  of  the  whole Purprefc 
feu  after  it  ; and  is  incurred  by  the  vaffal**  encroaching 
upon  any  parf  of  hi*  fuperior’*  property,  or  attempting 
by  buiMiug,  incloDng,  or  otherwife,  to  make  it  hi» 
own.  In  both  thefe  feudal  dclioqutucies,  the  Icail  co- 
lour of  excufc  faves  the  vaffal. 

24  All  grant*  from  the  crown,  whether  chaiterSr^igQjtQrt^ 
gift*  of  caiualtie*,  or  others,  proceed  on-  fignaiure* 
which  pafs  the  fignei.  Wlien  the  king  refidcd  in  Scot- 
land, ail  tignatures  were  fupcrfcribvd  by  him;  but,  on 
the  acceffion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  Eigiand, 
a cachet  orfcal  was  made,  haring  the  king’s  name  en- 
graved on  it,  in  pmfuance  of  an  ad  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil,  April  4.  2603.  which  all  Cgnaturcs  were  to 
be  afterwards  fcakd,  that  the  lords  of  exchequer  were 
impowered  to  paf* ; and  thefe  power*  are  transferred 
to  ihc  c*ourt  of  exchequer,  which  was  cAahlilhcd  in 
Sc*otland  after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707.^ 

Grants  of  higlier  canfcqucocc,  as  remilTions  of  Crimea,  • 
gill*  proceeding  upon  forfeiture,  and  charters  of  nsre/- 
damuty  mull  have  the  king's  ligo  manual  for  their  war- 
rant. 

25.  If  lands  holding  of  the  crown  were  to  be  con-Scali. 
veyed,  the  charter  paffrd,  before  the  union  of  the 
.kingdom*  io  <707,  by  the  great  feal  of  Scotland;  and 
nowby  a feal  fubilitute  in  place  thereof.  Grants  of 


iumtl«o,  for,  or  furpends  the  diligence,  may  procure  letters  of  church  dignities,  during  eplfcopacy,  paffrd  alfo  by  tha 
relaxation  from  the  horn,  which.  If  publiOied  in  the  great  feal ; and  the  commilBon*  to  all  the  principal  ol- 
fame  place,  asd  rqgidcred  days  thereafter  in  the  «cer*  of  the  crown,  a*  JuiUce-Clcrk,  King’*  Advocate, 
iaiii^regiiler  with  the  denunciation,  have  the  effed  to  Solicitor,  &c.  do  fo  at  this  day.  AU  rights  which  fub* 
reftorr  him  to  his  former  Hate  ; but  they  have  no  re-  j^^s  may  traofmlt  by  fimpU  affignation,  the  king  tranf- 
trofped  as  to  the  moveables  already  fallen  under  ef-  (®>ts  by  the  privy  fral : as  gifts  of  moveables,  or  of 
cheat,  without  a fpecial  claufc  for  that  purpofe.  cafualtic*  that  require  no  feihn.  The  quarter  feal,  o- 

I-ifewu  19.  The  rebel,  if  he  continue*  unrelax^  for  year  iherwife  called  the  tf^imanial  of  tit  gieat  ^<r/,  is  ap- 
•kheau  tod  day  after  rebellion,  is  conllrucd  to  be  civilly  dead:  pended  to  gift*  of  tutury,  cummifliuni  uf  brieves  iffuing 
and  therefore,  where  he  holds  aay  feudal  right,  hi*  fu-  fmm  the  cnanccty,  and  letters  of  prefcalatiun  to  lands 

- - * • — • ...  - . _ « ^ r ^ 1: e f • . 


periori,  a*  being  without  a vaffal,  are  intiticd,  each  of 
them,  to  the  rents  of  fuch  of  the  land*  belonging  to 
the  rebel  as  hold  of  himfeir,  during  all  the  days  of-the 
rebel’s  natural  life,  by  the  cafualty  of  LtrKXCNT  ts- 
chsat;  except  where  the  denunciation  proceeds  upon 
treafon  or  proper  rebeBion,  in  which  cafe  the  liferent 
falls  20  the  king. 

30.  It  is  that  eftate  only,  to  which  the  rebel  has  a 
pn  per  right  of  lifrjent  in  his  own  peefon,  that  falls  uo* 
der  bis  lifereot  efeheat-  , . 


holding  of  a fubjed,  proceeding  upon  forfeiture,  ba- 
ffardy,  or  ultmtu  btra. 

2$.  Seals  are  to  royal  grants  what  fubfeription  yf^ 

to  right*  derived  from  fubjeds,  and  give  them  autho.  ' * 

rity  t they  ferve  alfo  as  a check  to  gifts  procured  (fA- 
rtfiiont  vel  obreptiontj  by  concealing  the  truth,  or  cx- 
prcfGng  a fallchood  ; for,  where  this  appears,  the  gift 
may  be  (lopped  before  pafliiig  the  fcals,  tliough  the  lig- 
nature  fhuuM  have  been  ngned  by  the  king.  AU  rights 
palling  under  the  great  or  privy  feal  mull  be  reguUrcd 
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law  of 
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clxvil. 
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L A W.  Part  HI. 

in  the  regiQert  of  the  gre%t  or  privy  feat be-  pUcci  of  ftrength*  originally  built  for  the  defeoee  of  Law  of 
fore  appending  the  (cab  the  country,  either  agatnd  fortiffn  inralloni  or  ciril  ScotUnd.^ 

commotiuni ; but  thefe  now  pau  with  the  landi  in 
StCT.  VI.  Of  tke  rif^ht  which  thi  vajfat  acquirti  every  charter. 

h ^ acquires  right  by  hi#  grants  not  only  Pertinc&w* 

to  the  lands  fpccialfy  contained  in  the  charter,  but  to 
Umdpr  the  Jomifiwm  utile  which  the  valTal  acquires  tbo£c  that  have  been  poflirfled  40  yean  la  pertinent 
by  the  feudal  right,  is  comprehended  the  property  of  thereof.  But,  1.  If  the  lands  in  the  grant  are  marked 
whatever  is  confidered  as  part  of  the  lands,  wheth^  pf  out  by  fpecial  limits  the  vaflal  iscircumferibed  by  the 
boufes,  woods  inclofirres  dec.  above  ground  ; or  of  tenor  of  his  own  right,  which  excludes  every  fubjcA 
coal,  limeilonr,  minerals,  dec.  under  ground.  Mills  without  thefe  limits  from  being  pertinent  of  the  lands, 
have,  by  the  generality  of  our 'lawyers,  been  deemed  t.  A right  polTifrcd  under  an  caprtrs  infeftraeot  is  pr^ 
a feparatc  teneoieat,  and  fo  not  carried  by  a charter  Cerablt,  cuirru  paribust  to  one  poirciTcd  only  as  pcrti- 
or  dilpofitioD,  without  cither  a fpecial  claufe  convey,  nent.  3.  Where  neither  party  is  infeft per  rvpri^im,  the 
ing  mills  nr  the  eredion  of  the  lands  into  a barony,  mutual  promifeuous  poflWTion  by  both,  of  a fubje^  aa 
Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  if  a proprietor  bitilda  a mill  on  penioeot,  refolves  into  a commonly  of  the  fubjcA  pof* 
his  own  lands  it  will  be  canied  by  his  entail,  or  by  a ie0ed  : but  if  one  of  the  parties  has  exerctfed  all  the 
retour,  without  mentioning  it.  although  the  lands  are  ads  of  property  of  which  the  fubjedi  was  capable,  while 
not  eredled  into  a barony.  If  the  lands  difponed  be  the  pofTcflion  of  the  other  was  coabned  to  pafturage 
stllnctnl,  or  thirled  to  another  mill,  the  purchafer  is  only,  or  to  caftlng  fcal  and  divot,  the  firft  is  to  be 
not  allowed  to  build  a new  corn*miU  on  his  property,  deemed  foie  proprietor,  and  the  other  to  have  merely 
even  though  he  ihould  offer  fccurity  thit  it  Oiall  not  a right  of  fervitude. 

hurt  the  thirle  t which  is  introduced  for  preveotiag  7.  As  barony  is  a mmeu  amhe^/o/h,  and  unitet 
daily  temptations  to  fraud.  the  leveral  parts  contained  in  it  into  oae  individual <ifbaroof, 

a.  Proprietors  are  prohihrced  to  hold  dove.cotea9  right,  the  general  conveyance  of  a barooy  carries  with 
unlrfi  tbeir  yearly  rent,  lying  vrithiu  two  miles  there,  it  tU  the  different  tenements  of  which  it  conbfts,  tbo' 
of,  extend  to  tetr  chalders  of  visual.  A purchafer  of  they  Ovould  not  be  l^ially  enumerated  (and  this 
lands,  with  a dove>cote,  is  not  obliged  to  pull  it  down,  holds,  even  without  ere^ion'  into  a barony,  tn  lands 
though  he  fhculd  not  be  qualified  to  build  one'}  but,  if  that  have  been  united  under  a fpecial  name).  Heoce, 
it  becomes  ruinous  he  cannot  rebuild  it.  The  ri^t  likewife|  the  poiTelEon  by  the  vaffalof  the  ImalUffpart 
of  brewing,  though  not  expreffrd  in  the  granS  is  im*  of  the  bsrooy.lands  prefervea  to  him  the  right  of  the 
plird  in  the  nature  of  property  t as  are  alfo  the  rights  whole. 

of  filhing,  fowling,  and  huating,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  8.  The  valTal  is  intitlcd,  in  confeqoetice  of  his  pro- 
DOt  rtfiraioed  by  datnte.  pvvty,  to  levy  the  rents  of  his  own  lands,  and  to  rcco« 

3.  There  are  certain  fights  naturally  coaCequeat  on  ver  them  from  his  tenantt  by  an  a^on  for  rent  before 
property,  which  arc  deemed  to  be  preferved  by  the  his  own  court}  and  from  all  other  poffeffors  and  intro, 
crown  as  regalia  t unlrfi  they  be  fpedally  conveyed,  mitters  hy  an  adlion  of  mails  and  duties  before  the 
Gold  and  Gl*er  mines  are  of  this  font  the  firll  noiver*  Ihcriff.  He  can  alfo  remove  from  his  lands  tenants 


faUy  t and  the  other,  where  three  halfpennies  of  filver 
can  be  extraded  from  the  pound  of  le^,  i>y  aA  1424* 

, (ihire  half-pennies  at  that  time  was  equal  to  about 
two  ihillingi  five  pennies  of  our  prefent  Scots  money). 
Tliefe  were  by  our  ancient  law  annexed  to  the  crown  \ 
but  they  are  now  diffolved  from  it } and  every  proprie* 
tor  is  imiiled  to  a grant  of  the  mines  within  his  own 
lands,  with  the  burden  of  delivering  to  the  crown  a 
Until  of  what  Ihall  be  brought  up. 

4.  Silmoo'fiihing  U likewifc  a right  underfiood  to  be 
referved  by  the  crown,  if  it  be  not  cxprefsly  granted  : 
but  40  years  poffcllion  thereof,  where  the  lands  arc  ei- 
ther crcCled  into  a barony,  or  granted  with  the  general 
claiife  of  fifhings  etUUi(hes  the  full  right  of  the  fat> 
piun  fiihing  in  the  vaOsl.  A charter  of  lands  within 
which  any  of  the  king's  forrffs  lie,  docs  not  carry  the 
property  of  fuch  foieft  to  the  valfal. 

PwUka.  S'  AU  the  fubjefls  .which  were  by  the  Roman  law 
accoiuilcd  rr#  as  rivers,  highways  ports  &c. 

are,  fmee  the  introduftion  of  feus,  held  to  be  iater  re- 
galia^  or  iu  patriwouio  prituipts  ; and  hence  encroach- 
tnent  upon  a highway  is  faid  to  infer  purprefturc.  No 
pet  fun  has  the  right  of  a free  port  without  a fpecial 
^tant,  which  implies  a power  in  the  grantee  to  levy 
• anchorage  and  thore  dues,  and  an  obligation  upon  him 
io  uphold  the  port  in  good  condition.  In  this  clafsof 
ihings  fbrefsthert  leckoned  ibsuliccs,  or  fmall 


who  have  no  leafest  and  he  can  grant  tacks  or  leafesT,c](  ^ 
4 I others.  A Uek  is  a contra^  location,  whereby  L»ie. 

the  uft  of  land,  or  any  other  immoveable  fubje^  is  fet 
to  the  Icflce  or  tackfman  for  a certaia  pearly  rent,  ei- 
ther in  money,  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  or  fervicea. 

It  ought  to  be  reduced  into  wrking,  as  it  is  a right 
concerning  lands:  tacks  therefore,  that  are  given  ver- 
bally, to  endure  for  a term  of  years,  are  good  againll 
neither  party  for  more  than  one  year.  An  oUigatiou 
to  grant  a tack  it  as  effedusl  agai.nft  the  granter  as  • 
formal  tack.  A Uftreoter,  having  a temporary^  pro- 
perty in  the  fruits,  may  grant  tacks  to  endure  for  the 
term  of  his  owo  liferent. 

9.  The  tackfman's  right  is  limited  to  the  fruits 
which  fpring  up  annually  from  the  fubjed  fet,  ei- 
ther naturally,  or  by  his  own  induffry  t he  is  not 
therefore  intitled  to  any  of  the  growing  timber  a- 
bove  ground,  and  far  left  to  the  minerals  coal,  day, 
ficc.  under  grouod,  the  bfe  of  which  confumes  the  fub- 
ftance.  Tacks  are,  like  other  contmds  perfonal  rights 
in  their  own  nature;  and  confequcnUy  ineffectual  againft 
Angular  fucceffors  in  the  lands;  but,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture,  they  were,  by  a&  1449* 
dared  cffe^ual  to  the  tackfman  for  the  full  time  of 
their  endurance,  into  wbafe  hands  foever  the  la&da 
might  come. 

, 10,  To  giveawTiUentackihebeacfiiofUusilatute, 

it 


Pan  III.  L 

Ltwof  it  mnft  mratlon  the  fpecial  tacV  dutj  payable  to  tbe 
Scotland,  propi  fetor,  which  though  fmill,  if  it  ^ not  elufory,  fc^ 
^ • curet  the  tackfinai)  \ «nd  it  rauft  be  followed  by  pof« 

feflian,  which  fiippliet  the  waot  of  a feiTio«  If  a tick 
^ doci  not  czprefs  the  term  of  entry,  the  entry  will  com* 
mcDce  at  the  next  term  after  it«  date,  agreeable  to  the 
rule,  fare  de^tur,  prsfenti  die  dftftur,  !f  it  doct 
not  mentioo  the  ilh,  i.  e.  the  term  at  which  it  ia  to 
detennine,  it  it  good  for  one  year  only;  but,  if  the 
intention  of  parttea  to  contione  It  for  more  than  one 
^'car,  Ihould  appear  from  any  claufc  in  the  tack 
if  the  tackfman  fhou!d  be  bound  to  certain  annual  pref* 
tationt),  it  ia  fuHained  for  two  years  aa  the  minimum. 
Tacki  granted  (o  perpetuity,  or  with  an  indc6oite 
iih,  hare  not  the  benefit  nf  ^e  fiatute.  Tackaof  boufet 
within  borough  do  not  fall  within  this  ad,  it  being 
cuflomary  to  let  thefe  from  year  to  }tar. 
gjQ  1 1 Tacka  necefianly  imply  a drleffui  perftm€%  a choice 
tr*etij»ru,  by  the  fetter  of  a proper  prrfon  for  hiatciiaAt.  Hence 
the  conveyance  ot  a tack  which  ia  not  granted  to  af* 
figneea,  is  ineffedual  without  the  laodlurd’a  confent* 
A right  of  tack,  ihougli  it  be  heritable,  fella  under 
the  jut  m4T^,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  feparated  from  the 
labouring  cattle  and  implementi  of  tillage,  which  are 
laovcaUe  fubjeds.  A tack,  therefore,  granted  to  a 
fingic  woman,  without  the  libert^'V  affixing,  fallt  by 
her  marriage  ( becaufe  the  mamige,  which  ia  a legal 
conveyance  thereof  to  the  huiband,  cannot  be  annulled. 
This  implied  exclufion  of  afligncea  ia,  however,  limi- 
ted to  voluntary,  and  does  not  extend  to  neccflaiy,  af* 
fignmenla  i aa  an  adjudication  of  a tack  by  the  tackf 
man's  creditor;  but  a uck,  exprefsJy  excluding  ifiig- 
ncea,  cannot  be  carried  even  by  a^udication*  It  waa 
not  a fixed  point  for  a long  time,  whether  a tenant 
could  fubfet  without  confent  of  the  landlord  ; but  the 
court  of  feSon,  in  a cafe  which  occurred  a few  yean 
ago,  denied  the  power  of  fubfeuiog  in  the  tenant. 
‘Liferent  tacks,  becaufe  they  Import  a higher  degree  of 
right  in  the  tackfman  than  tacks  for  ■ definite  term, 
may  he  aQigned,  unlcfs  afTtgoces  be  fpecially  excluded* 
Tsek  rtlo-  If  neither  the  fetter  nor  tackfman  fhall  properly 

utiflP.  difeover  their  intention  to  have  the  uck  difibivcd  at  the 
term  fixed  for  its  expiration,  they  are  underfiood,  c»r 
prefumed,  to  have  entered  into  a new  uck  upon  the 
tame  terms  with  the  former,  which  is  called  idcir  rdota^ 
tfon  i and  continues  till  ilie  landlord  warns  the  tenant 
to  remove,  or  the  tenant  renounces  bU  tack  to  the 
landlord  : this  obtains  alfo  in  the  cafe  of  moveable  tc* 
Danti,  who  poirefs  from  year  to  year  without  written 
tacks,  la  judicial  tacks,  however,  by  the  court  of 
fefCon,  tacit  relocation  neither  does  nor  can  take  place; 
for  cautioners  being  interpofed  to  thefe,  they  ire  loofed 
at  the  end  of  the  tack  : and  therefire,  where  judicial 
tackfmen  pofiefs  after  expiry  of  their  right,  they  are 
accountable  as  faAors. 

13.  In  tacks  of  land,  the  fetter  is  commonly  bound 
to  put  all  the  houfes  and  officc*boufcs,  occeflary  for  the 
farm,  in  good  cofiditron  at  the  tcnaol's  entry;  and  the 
tenant  muA  keep  them  and  leave  them  fo  at  his  remo- 
val. But,  In  tacks  of  houfesi  the  fetter  mud  not  only 
deliver  to  the  tenant  the  fubjefl  fet,  in  tcnantabic  repair 
at  his  entry,  but  uphold  it  in  that  repair  during  the 
whole  years  of  the  tack,  unlcfs  it  is  olherwife  cove- 
Moied  betwixt  tlie  parties. 
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14.  If  the  incletnency  of  the  weather,  inundation,  (f 
or  c^amity  of  war,  Ihould  have  brought  upon  the  crop 

an  extrao^inary  damage  fp!ut  juam  toJtral/deJ,  the 
landlord  had,  by  the  Roman  Jaw,  no  claim  for  any  part 
of  the  tack-duty  : if  the  damage  ws&  more  moderate, 
he  might  cxaA  the  full  rent.  It  is  nowhere  defined, 
what  degree  of  derility  ordevafiation  makes  a lofr  p/ui 
gmam  t^krahth  ; but  the  general  rule  of  the  Roman  law ' 
frema  to  be  made  ours.  Tenants  are  not  obliged  to 
pay  any  public  burdens  to  which  they  are  not  cxpreCsly 
bound  by  their  tack,  except  mill-ferviccs. 

15.  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  dunng  their  currency,  ^Aitotioa 
(i.)  In  the  fame  maoncr  at  feu.nghu,  by  the  lackf* '^ ^*^^** 
man's  running  in  airear  of  his  tack-duty  for  two  years 
together.  This  irritancy  may  be  prevented  by  the  te- 
nant's making  payment  at  the  bar  before  fentence. 

(1.)  Where  the  tenant  either  runs  in  arrear  of  one 
year's  rent,  or  leaves  hii  farm  uncultivated  at  the  ufual 
feafon  ; in  which  cafe  he  may,  by  ad  of  federuot  1 756, 
be  ordained  to  give  fccurity  for  the  arrears,  and  for  the 
rent  of  the  five  foUowiog  crops,  if  the  tack  ihail  fubfift 
fo  long  ; ocherwife,  to  remove,  as  if  the  tack  were  at 
an  end.  (5.)  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  at  any  time  by 
the  mutual  confent  of  parties. 

16.  The  landlord,  when  he  intends  to  remove  a te- 
nant whofe.tack  Is  expiting,  or  who  poHirncs  without 
a tack,  mud,  upon  a precept  figned  by  bimfelf,  warn 
the  tenant  forty  days  preceding  the  term  of  Whitfun- 
day,  at  or  immediately  preceding  the  ifh,  pcrfonally, 
or  at  hit  dwelling- houfe,  to  remove  at  that  term,  with 
his  family  and  effirds.  This  precept  mud  be  alfo  exe- 
cuted on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  thereafter  read 
in  the  parifh-church  where  the  lands  lie,  after  the  morn- 
ing fervice,  atk)  affixed  to  the  muA  patent  dour  thereof. 
•Whilfunday,  though  it  be  a moveable  fcaft,  is,  in  que- 
flions  of  removing,  fixed  to  the  15th  of  May.  In 
wimingsff^mtenemcats  within  borough,  ttw  fufficient 

.thdl  the  tenant  be  warned  forty  days  before  tiic  ifh  of 
the  tack,  whether  it  be  WhiifutKlay  or  Martinmas;  and 
in  thefe  the  ceremony  of  chalking  Uie  door  is  fullaioed 
■s  warning,  when  proceeding  upon  a verbal  order  from 
the  proprietor. 

17.  This  procefs  of  warning  was  precifely  neceflary 
for  founding  an  adion  of  removing  againfl  ieiunt»,  tilK 
the  aft  of  federuot  1736,  which  leaves  it  in  the  option 
of  the  proprietor,  cither  to  ufe  the  former  meth  d,  or 
to  bring  his  adion  of  removing  before  the  judge-ordi- 
nary; which,  ifii  be  called  40  days  before  iht  faid  term 
of  Whitfunday,  (hall  be  held  as  equal  to  a warning* 

Where  the  tenant  is  bound,  by  an  exprefs  claufe  of  hia 
tack,  to  remove  at  the  ifh  without  warning,  fuefi.  ob- 
ligation is,  by  the  faid  ad,  declared  to  be  a fufficient 
warrant  for  letters  of  Wning,  upon  which,  if  the 
landlord  charge  his  tenam  forty  days  before  the  faid 
Whitfunday,  the  judge  is  anthorifed  to  ejrd  him 
withio  fix  days  after  the  term  of  removing  expieffcd  in 
the  tack. 

18.  Adioni  of  removing  might,  even  before  this  ad 
of  federuot,  have  been  purfued  without  any  previous 
winiiog  (1.)  Agaiiift  flciou.  pofTcirori,  i.  c.  pt rfoni  Aaimu  of. 
who  had  feixed  the  pofTrfiion  by  force,  or  who,  wiihout  removing, 
any  legal  title,  had  intruded  into  it,  after  the  laft  pof* 

fefTor  had  given  it  up.  (2.)  Againtl  pofiefTors  w ho  had 
xoaked  loUntocc-  (3  } AgaiiiA  tenants  who  tad  run 
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in  arrrar  of  rrsti  dunnfl:  the  eurreney  of  their  taeks. 
(4  ) Againt^  fuiii  aikharl  fold  their  land»,  and  yet  con- 
tinued to  poflefs  after  the  term  of  the  purchafcr’a  entry. 
Upon  the  fame  ground«  i^-arnlnj;  wai  not  required,  in 
remofinga  againd  poflclfort  of  likrented  land*,  after 
the  death  of  the  lifcrenirr  who  died  in  the  natural  pof- 
fefriun:  but  if  he  poiTcffed  by  ten^ntu,  thefe  tcoanta 
could  not  be  didurbed  in  their  poOVifiona  till  the  neat 
Whitfunday,  that  they  might  have  time  to  look  out  for 
other  fannai  but  thiy  might  be  compelled  to  remove 
at  that  term,  by  an  adionof  removiugf  without  warn- 

ing- 

19.  A landlord*!  title  in  a removing,  let  it  be  ever 
fo  lame,  cannot  be  bro<ight  under  quelUon  by  a tenant 
whofc  tack  ftowa  imm  diatcly  from  him  ; but,  if  be  it 
to  inUd  a;faind  tenania  not  bia  own,  hit  right  muil  be 
perfected  by  infcfimtni,  unlcfa  it  be  iuch  at  requirea  no 
infeftment  t a»  tercr,  dec. 

JO.  The  defender,  in  a removing,  muft  (by  aft  ^55Sh 
before  ofFcnng  any  defence  which  it  not  inttantly  veri- 
fiid.  give  fccuriiy  to  pay  to  ihcfctierthet>/«iilf»i/pr^/i, 
if  they  (hould  be  awarded  againfl  him.  Thefe  are  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  law  confidrra  the  tetiant*t  pufTelllua 
after  the  warning  at  violent.  They  are  dlimated,  in 
tcnrmcntt  within  borough,  to  double  the  rent;  and 
in  lands  to  the  higheft  profits  the  purfucr  could  have 
nilde  of  them,  by  pofftfTing  them  eillier  by  a tenant 
orbyhiiriftlf. 

j t.  If  the  aftion  of  removing  (hall  be  pafled  from, 
or  if  the  Undl  rd  lhall,  after  ufing  warnin,,!,  accept  of 
rent  from  the  tenant,  for  any  term  ftlhftqucDt  to  that 
of  the  removal,  he  is  prefumed  to  have  changed  his 
mind,  an  tacit  rthicatioo  takes  place.  All  aftiont  of 
removing  againfl  tlit  principal  or  original  tackfman, 
and  decrees  thereupon,  if  the  order  be  ufed,  which  is 
frt  for.h /ufira  ( 7 ) arc.  by  the  aftnf  federtml  1756, 
declared  to  be  tff.  Clual  againfl  the  allignces  to  the  tack 
or  fubunants. 

Ji.  The  landlord  has,  in  fecurity  of  hit  tack-duty, 
over  and  ab<>ve  the  tenant**  prifunal  obligation,  a tacit 
pledge  or  hypothec,  not  only  on  the  ftuits  but  on  the 
cattle  pafiuriiig  on  the  grouml  The  corn,  and  other 
fruit*,  arc  hypothecated  lor  the  rent  of  that  year  w’ncre- 
of  they  are  the  ciopj  for  which  they*remain  affrftcd, 
though  the  landkmi  fhould  not  ulc  hit  right  for  yeara 
together.  In  virtue  of  ilua  bypollicc,  the  lindlorii  is 
intiiled  to  a preference  over  any  creditor,  ihoogh  he 
has  aftually  ufed  a poinding  { except  in  the  fpecial 
cafe,  that  the  poinding  it  executed  after  the  term  of 
payment,  when  the  landlord  can  appropriate  the  ciop 
lot  Jilt  payment,  the  pewnder  in  foch  cafe  being  obliged 
to  leave  as  much  on  ihe  ground  it  to  iatitfy  ibc  land 
lonlN  hypothec:  and  it  t^t  been  Uuly  found,  that 
tliis  rigid  of  the  landlord  preferable  even  to  a debt 
due  to  the  crown,  for  which  a writ  of  rxit-ol  bad 
kcin  ifTued : but  the  calc  here  alluded  to  it  prcfeotly 
uoocr  appeal. 
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sy.The  whole  <anle  on  the  ground,  confidered  u a l-aw  of 
quantity,  arc  hypothecated  for  a year’s  rent,  one  after  Scot-»nd.^ 
another  fuccefTively.  The  latvilund  may  apply  this  by-  • 
poihec  for  payment  of  tbe^afi  year’s  rent,  it  any  time 
within  thrye  montbi  from  the  lad  conventional  term  of  ^ 
piymem,  after  which  U ceafet  for  that  year.  Ab  the 
tenant  may  increafe  the  fubjeft  of  this  hypothec,  bf 
puTchafing  oxen,  (heep,  3lc.  fo  he  can  impair  tt,  bf 
idling  part  of  hit  dock  ) but  if  the  landlord  furpeftt 
the  tenant's  management,  he  may,  by  fcqnedration  or 
pojnding,  make  his  right,  which  was  btfore  genend 
upon  the  whole  dock,  fpecial  upon  every  individuaL 
A fuperior  has  alfo  a hypothec  for  hia  feu-duty,  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  jud  explained. 

J4.  In  tacks  of  huufet,  breweries,  (hops,  and  other 
tenements,  which  have  no'natural  fruits,  the  furniture 
and  other  goods  brought  into  the  fubjeft  fet  are  hypo- 
thecated to  the  landlord  for  one  year’s  rent.  But  the 
tenant  may  by  falc  impair  this  hypothec,  as  be  might 
that  of  cattle  in  rural  tenements } and  indeed,  in  the 
particular  cafe  of  a (hop,  the  tenant  reoti  it  for  no 
other  purpol'c  than  as  wplace  of  fale. 

Sect.  Vll.  Of  tht  tranfmijjion  of  rights^  hj  dxviiL 
Jirmatiin  and  rcJignation» 

A VASSAL  may  tranfmit  his  feu  either  to  univerfalTranTmifi. 
fuccclfiTs,  at  heirs;  or  to  fingular  fuccefTors,  i.  t,  thofefon  of  feo- 
whu  acquire  by  gift,  purchafe,  or  other  lingular  title.  ^ 

This  lad  fort  of  tfi^nfmidi  >Q  is  either  voluntary,  by 
difpoGtioa;  or  necelTary,  by  adjudication. 

a.  By  the  fird  feudal  rules,  no  fuperior  could  be 
compelled  to  receive  any  valTa)  in  the  lands,  other  than 
the  heir  expreded  in  the  iuvtditure;  for  the  fuperior 
alone  had  the  power  of  sfeertaining  to  what  order  of 
heirs  the  fee  granted  by  hlmfclf  wa«  to  defeend.  But 
this  right  of  refoial  in  the  fuperior  did  not  take  place* 

(i.)  In  the  cafe  of  creditors  apprifers  or  adjudgera* 
whom  fuperiors  were  obliged  to  receive  upon  payment 
of  a year’s  rent  ( 14*^9,  c.  {7.  1C72,  C.  19.) : (i.)  la 
the  cafe  of  puichat\r«  of  bankrupt  edates,  who  were 
pul  on  the  fame  footing  with  adjud^rert  by  1690* 
c.  20.  I'be  crown  refufes  no  voluntary  difponec,  oq 
his  paying  a compoiiiioti  to  the  exchequer  of  a futb 
pan  of  the  valuctl  rent.  Now,  by  30  Geo.  II.  fo* 
pcriors  are  dire.^ted  to  enter  all  fingular  fuccrlTora 
(except  iiicorporatiiins)  whvi*(hall  have  got  from  the 
valTal  a difpotium,  containing  procuraiory  of  refig- 
natiou;  tlu-y  always  receiving  the  frrs  or  cafialtict 
that  law  imiilcs  them  to  on  a valTal’s  entry,  i.  r.  a 
year’s  rent  (a) 

3.  Baf-  ^i^Ms,  1. 1 difpofi’iwiis  to  be  hidden  of  the  rwliti, 
di'pooer,  arc  tmnlmifli>n-<  only  of  the  pitiperty,  the 
luperionty  rcmaiiiing  as  forme'ly.  At  this  kind  of 
right  n ighi,  before  cdabhlhing  the  ri-giOcrs,  have  beea 
kept  quite  concealed  fr.  m all  but  the  grantee  and  re- 
ceiver, a public  right  was  prcterable  to  it,  unldk 

cluathed 


(a)  It  wa?  long  matter  of  doubt  how  tbit  compofition  due  to  the  fuperior  upon  the  entry  of  fingular  fuc- 
ctffois  diould  be  regulati.d.  'I’he  matter  at  lad  received  a (olemn  decitiun  ; finding,  Thai  the  fuperior  is  ia- 
titlcd,  fur  the  entry  of  fingular  fucceffors.  in  all  cafes  where  foch  cnliics  are  not  taxed,  to  a year’s  rent 
of  (he  fubjeft,  whether  lands  or  lioul'ts,  as  the  fame  arc  fet,  or  r ay  be  let  at  the  time  ; deduft>og  the  fca- 
duty  and  all  public  burdens,  and  Ukewife  all  annual  burdens  impofed  on  the  laoda  by  coufeat  ot  the  fupo- 
rior,  wiUi  all  reafoaablc  annual  repairs  to  boufea  and  other  perifhable  fubjefta. 
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Law  of  cloatHcd  with  folTcinnn : but  u this  diftinAion  wai 
, Scotland.  longer  necfn4ry  after  the  cAaMtOimeht  of  the  rc- 
' cordi»  all  iDfcfimenia  arc  declared  preferable)  accord* 
* ing  to  the  dates  of  their  fcrcral  regiftrations ; without 

refped  to  the  former  diHindioit  of  bafe  and  public,  or 
of  being  cloatht  d and  oot  cloathed  with  polTellion. 

4.  Public  rights,  i,  e,  difpotiiions  to  be  holdea  rjf  the 
graoter*s  fuperiur,  may  be  perfected  either  by  lOntir* 
matioD  Of  reftgnaliun  ; and  therefore  they  generally 
contain  both  prccq>t  of  feifin  and  prijciiratury  of  refig- 
nation.  When  the  receiver  is  to  complete  his  right  in 
the  firil  way,  he  takes  leifiti  upon  the  precept : but 
fuch  feifin  is  ineffectual  without  the  fuperior’s  confir- 
mation; for  the  dlfponcc  cannot  be  deemed  a vaiTal  till 
the  fuperior  receive  him  as  fucb,  or  confirm  the  hold- 
ing. lly  the  ufual  ftyle  in  the  tranfmilfion  of  lands, 
the  dirpofition  contains  an  obligation  and  precept  of 
infefrment,  both  a me  and  Jir  me,  to  the  option  of  the 
difponec;  upon  which,  if  feifin  ts  taken  indefinitely,  it 
is  conllrucd  in  favour  of  the  difponec  to  be  a bafe  in- 
feftment,  becaufe  a public  right  is  null  without  confir- 
mation t but  if  the  receiver  ihall  afterwards  obtain 
the  fuperior’s  conlrrmaiion,  it  is  confidered  as  if  it  bad 
been  from  the  beginning  a public  right. 

Preference  5*  Where  two  Icveral  public  rights  of  the  fame  fub- 
in  eonfir-  jeft  arc  confirmed  by  the  fuperior,  their  preference  is 
macioD.  governed  by  the  dates  of  the  confirmations,  not  of  the 
infeftments  confirmed;  becaufe  it  is  the  coofirmacion 
which  completes  a public  right. 

Pffidof  5.  Though  a public  right  becomes,  by  the  ftipe- 
tM^*^*”**  confirmation,  valid  from  its  dale  ; yet  if  any  mid 

impediment  interrene  betwixt  that  period  and  the 
coofirmation,  to  hinder  the  two  from  being  conjoined, 
e. if  the  granter  of  a public  right  Oiould  afterwards 

Cut  a bafe  right  to  another,  upon  which  feifin  is  ta- 
I before  the  luperior’s  confirmation  of  the  firft,  the 
confirmation  will  have  cffcA  only  from  its  own  date; 
and  coofequcnily  the  bafe  tight  firfi  completed  will 
carry  the  property  of  the  lands  preferable  to  the  public 

7*  Refiguat'on  '•  that  form  of  law,  by  which  a vaf- 
fal  furrenders  his  feu  to  his  fuperior;  and  it  is  either 
ad  perpetvam  remanendoni^  or  m favorem.  In  reltgna- 
tions  ad  remaaentuirr^  where  the  feu  is  rtfigned,  to  ijic 
effect  that  it  may  remain  with  the  fuperior,  the  fupc- 
rior,  who  before  had  the  fuprrioriiy,  acquires,  by  the 
refignation,  the  property  alfo  of  the  lands  rcfigncd : 
and  as  his  Infeftnunt  in  the  lands  (lilt  fubfiAed,  not- 
witkflanding  the  right  by  which  he  had  given  his  vaf- 
fal  the  property ; therefore,  upon  the  vaffal's  refigna- 
tioo,  the  fuperior’s  right  of  property  revives,  and  is 
confolldatcd  wirh  the  foperiority,  without  the  nreeflt- 
t^  of  a new  infrfiment ; but  the  inffrument  of  refigna- 
tion muff  be  rreoided. 

8.  Refignatiuns  in  feivorem  are  made,  not  with  an 
intention  tbai  the  property  refigned  fhould  remain  with 
the  fuperior,  but  that  it  ihould  be  again  given  by  him, 
in  fuvour  either  of  the  relijner  himfelf,  or  of  a third 
party ; cimfcquently  the  fee  remains  in  the  refigner, 
tin  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  refignation  is  made  gets 
his  right  from  the  fuperior  perfeded  hy  feifin.  Htid 
becaufe  refignatinns  in  fa^'urrm  are  but  incomplete  per- 
fonal  deeds,  our  law  has  made  no  provifiuo  for  record- 
ing them.  Hence,  the  fird  feifin  on  a fccoud  refigna- 
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tion  is  preferable  to  the  laft  feifin  upon  the  firft  refig-  Law  of 
nation ; but  the  foperior,  accepting  a fecond  refigna- 
lion,  whereupon  a prior  feifin  may  be  taken  m prejd-  ’ " ^ 
dice  of  the  lirit  refignatory,  is  liable  in  damages. 

9.  By  our  former  decifions,  one  who  was  veiled  with 
a perfonal  right  of  lands,  /.  e.  a right  not  completed 
by  feifin,  cfTcdually  diveded  himfelf  by  difpt)ntog  it  to 
another;  after  which  no  right  remained  in  the  dlfpo- 
ncr,  which  could  be  cartied  by  a fecond  difpolitioD, 
becaufe  a pctfonal  right  is  no  more  than  a Jut  ^Bgaiio- 
ff/x,  which  may  be  transferred  by  any  deed  fufficiently 
exprefling  the  will  of  the  granter.  But  this  dodrine, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  rendered  the  fccurtty  of  the  re- 
cords extremely  uncertain,  was  not  truly  applicable  to 
fuch  rights  as  required  feifin  to  complete  them ; and 
therefore  it  now  ubtaias,  that  the  granter  even  of  a per- 
fonat  right  of  lands  is  not  fo  diveilcd  by  conveying  the 
right  to  one  perfon,  but  that  he  may  etfcdually  make 
it  over  afftTwards  to  another ; and  the  preference  be- 
tween the  two  does  not  depend  on  the  dates  of  the  dif- 
pofitions,  but  on  the  priority  of  the  feifins  fw^lowing 
upon  them. 

(Ixlx. 

StCT.  VIII.  of  Ri:Jeemablc  Rights. 

An  heritable  right  is  faid  to  be  redeemable,  when 
it  contains  a right  of  reverfiun,  or  return,  in  favour  of 
the  perfon  from  whom  the  right  flows.  Reverfions 
are  either  legal,  which  arife  from  the  law  ilfelf,  as  in 
adjudications,  which  law  declarts  to  be  redeemable 
within  a cenain  term  after  their  date  ; or  convention- 
al, which  are  conllituted  by  the  agiecmcnt  of  parties, 
as  in  wadfets,  rights  of  annualrcot,  and  rights  in  fe- 
curity.  A wadlcc  (from  wad  or  pledge)  is  a right,  by  Wadfet. 
which  lands,  or  other  heritable  fubjedds,  arc  impigno- 
raicd  by  the  proprietor  to  Ins  creditor  in  fecutity  of 
bis  debt;  and,  like  other facritahle  rights,  is  perfected 
by  feifin.  The  debtor,  who  grants  the  wadfet,  ami 
has  the  right  of  rcvcrfion,  is  called  the  rewrfer;  and 
the  creditor,  receiver  of  the  wadfet,  is  called  the 
fetter* 

2.  Wadfets,  by  the  prefent  practice,  arc-commonly 
made  out  in  the  form  of  mutual  contrafls,  in  which 
one  party  fells  the  land,  and  the  other  grants  the  right 
of  rcvcrfion.  When  the  right  of  rcvcrfion  is  thus  in- 
corporated in  the  body 'of  the  wadfet,  it  is  cffedlual 
without  regidntti'att ; becaufe  the  fingular  fucceffor  in 
the  wadfet  is,  in  that  cafe,  fufficiently  certified  of  the 
rcvcrfion,  though  it  be  not  regiftered,  by  looking  into 

his  own  right,  which  bean  it  in  gremig.  But  where  % 
the  right  of  reverlion  is  granted  in  a feparate  writing, 
it  is  incffcdual  againft  the  fingular  fucceffor  of  the 
wadi'etter,  ualcfa  it  be  rcgiftcrcd  in  the  regifter  of  fel- 
fins  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  feifin  u]>un 
the  wadlc-t. 

3.  Rights  of  rcvcrfion  arc  gcncTilly  efteemed 
jantf  yet  they  go  to  heirs,  though  heirs  ftiould 

be  metirioned,  unKfs  there  be  fome  clsufe  in  the  right, 
dilcuveriDg  the  intcntlun  of  parties,  that  the  reverfion 
thould  be  perfuna)  to  the  reverfer  himfelf.  lu  like 
manner,  though  the  right  ftioul.l  not  exprefs  a pus'cr 
to  redeem  from  the  wadfelter’s  heir,  as  well  as  from 
himfi.fi,  rcdemptioti  will  be  compder.t  againft  ibe  fitir. 

All  our 'lawyers  have  afiirmeU,  that  rcvcrfioni  cannot 
4 be 
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L*w  of  be  iHiffiiedf  uuler*  they  tre  takea  to  sHignees  { but 

^ Sco»J>nd«  ^ (be  favour  of  legal  diligencci  they  may  be  ad- 
judged. 

ttcdccnp-  Rcvcrfiona  commonly  leave  the  revcTCcr  al  liberty 

to  redeem  the  lands  quanJoettnque*  without  reilridion 
in  point  of  time;  but  a daufe  is  adjet^ed  to  fume  rc- 
vcrrior.1,  that  if  ibe  debt  be  not  paid  ag^iitO  a deter- 
miivate  day,  the  right  of  revcrilon  (Irau  be  irritated, 
and  the  lands  (ball  becirae  the  irredtcraaHc  property 
ol  the  wadfeiter.  NivertheUfs,  the  irritancy  being 
Mna),  as  in  W'adfcis,  where  the  fum  lent  falls  always 
rhort  of  the  value  of  the  lands,  the  right  cf  redemp- 
tion is  by  indulgence  continued  to  the  reverfer,  even 
after  the  term  has  expired,  while  the  irritancy  is  not 
declared  But  the  reverfer,  if  he  does  not  take  the 
benefit  of  this  indulgence  within  40  years  after  the 
Lipfe  of  the  term,  is  cut  um  of  it  by  pefeription. 

5.  If  the  reverfer  would  redeem  his  laodi,  he  muft 
ufe  an  order  of  redempiicn  aga-nil  the  wadfeiter;  the 
hril  ftrp  of  which  is  premonition  (or  notice  given  un- 
der form  of  iallrumcnt)  tn  the  wsdl'ctter,  to  appear  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  revcrfictn,  then 
and  there  to  receive  payment  of  his  debt,  and  there- 
upon to  renounce  hit  right  of  wadfet.  In  the  volun- 
tary redemption  of  a right  of  wadfet  holdrn  hafe«  a 
renunciation  duly  regidered  re-ctlab!ifhe»  the  reverfer 
in  the  full  right  of  the  lands.  Where  the  wadfet  was 
granted  to  be  holden  of  the  gramer’s  fupenor,  the  fu- 
perior  muft  receive  the  reverfer,  on  payment  of  a year’s 
rent,  if  he  produce  a difpoliiion  from  the  wadfeiter, 
containing  procuratoiy  of  rcfignation.  If,  at  execu- 
ting the  wadfet,^  the  fuperior  has  granted  letters  of 

J.ettenef  regrefs,  i.  r.  an  obligation  again  to  enter  the  reverfer 
upon  redempliun  of  the  lands,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
receive  him,  wnihout  payment  of  the  year’s  rent.  But 
letters  of  regrefs  will  not  have  this  cfTcd  sgaioft  fin- 
gular  fuccenbrs  in  tbc  fuperiority,  if  they  are  not  re- 
giftered  in  the  rcgifter  of  rcverfiaos.  All  wadfets  that 
remain  perfonal  rights,  are  extinguifhed  by  llmplc  dif- 
charges,  though  they  Oioidd  not  be  recorded. 

_ 6.  If  the  wadfetter  either  docs  not  appear  at  the 

.time  and  place  appointed,  or  refufes  the  redemption- 
money,  the  reverfer  muft  confign  it  under  form  of  in- 
ftrument,  in  the  bands  of  the  perfon  appointed  in  the 
right  of  reverfion  \ or,  if  no  perfon  be  named,  io 
the  hands  of  tbc  clerk  to  the  bills,  a clerk  of  feillun, 
or  any  rcrpunfal  perfon.  An  itiltrument  of  configna- 
tion,  with  the  coofignatory’s  receipt  of  the  money  con- 
figned,  completes  the  order  of  redemption,  hops  the 
farther  currency  of  intereft  againti  the  reverfer,  and 
founds  Film  in  an  a^ion  for  declaring  the  order  to  be 
formal,  and  the  lands  to  be  redeemed  in  contequence 
of  it. 

7.  After  decree  of  declarator  is  obtained,  by  which 
the  lands  are  declared  to  return  to  the  debtor,  the 
configned  money,  which  comes  in  place  of  the  lands, 
becomes  the  wadfetter’s,  who  therefore  can  cbaige  (he 
confignatory  upon  letters  of  horning  to  deliver  it  up 
to  him  ; but,  becaufe  the  reverfer  may,  at  any  time 

* before  decree,  pafs  from  his  order,  as  one  may  do  from 

any  other  ftep  of  diligence,  the  configned  fums  con- 
tinue to  belong  to  the  reverfer,  and  the  waJfcttcr's 
intereft  in  the  wadfet  contiDUcs  lieritable  till  that  pc- 
riodl 

8.  If  tlse  wadfetur  choofes  to  have  hit  money  la- 
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ther  than  the  lands,  he  muft  reauire  from  the  reverfer,  Law  of 
under  form  of  inftrument,  the  fumi  due  by  the  wad- 
fet,  in  terms  of  the  right.  The  wadfet-fumi  continue 
heritable,  nntwithftanaing  requifttion,  which  may  be 
alTed  from  by  the  wadfetter  even  after  the  rtvcrfrr 
as  conngned  the  redemption-money  in  cunfequence 
thereof. 

9.  Wadfets  are  either  proper  or  improper.  A pro-Wadfscs 
per  wedfet  is  that  whereby  it  is  agreed,  that  the  ufe  and 
cf  the  land  fhall  go  for  the  ufe  of  th.*  money  | fo  ihst^^^®^** 
the  wadfetter  takes  his  hteard  of  the  rents,  and  fnjoya 

(hem  w ithout  accounting,  In  fatisfa^ion,  or  in  folutum 
of  his  interdl. 

10.  In  an  improper  wadfet,  the  reverfer,  if  the  rent 
fhou'd  fall  fhori  of  the  intereft,  Is  taken  bound  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  ; if  it  amminta  to  morv,  the 
wadfetter  is  obliged  to  impute  the  cxcrefccncc  to- 
w-aids extin^ion  of  the  capital:  And.  as  foon  as  the 
whole  fums,  principal  and  inicrcK,  are  ex(i<»gui(hod 
by  the  wadfcltti’s  poffeinon,  he  may  be  compelled  to 
remmnee,  «i  diveft  bimfcif  in  favour  of  the  rrverfer. 

1 1.  If  the  wadfi'tler  be  Intitlcd  by  his  right  to  en- 
joy Uie  rents  without  accounting,  and  if  at  the  fame 
time  the  reverfer  be  fubje^ed  to  (he  hazard  of  their 
dchcirnc|T,  fuch  contract  is  jutlly  declared  ufurious  } 
and  alfo  in  all  proper  wadfets  wherein  any  unreafonabte 
advantags  has  hern  taken  of  the  debtor,  the  wadfetter 

muft  (byaA  1661},  during  the  not  Tequifilion  of  the  *' 

fum  lent,  cither  quit  his  pofTcfllon  to  the  debtor,  upon 
his  giving  fccuiity  to  pay  the  intcred,  or  fubje^  him- 
felf  to  account  for  the  fuTplui  rcnts,  as  in  improper 
wadfets. 

1 2.  Infcftments  of  annualrem,  the  nature  of  which  ^ 
has  been  explained,  are  alfo  redeemable  rights. 

right  of  annualrent  does  not  carry  the  property  of  the 
lauds;  but  it  creates  a real  ntxut  or  burden  upon  the 
properly,  fur  payment  of  the  intereft  or  annuabeiit 
contained  in  the  right ; and  confcqtiently  the  bygone 
interefts  due  upon  it  arc  dthUa  ftuuB.  The  annualrcu- 
ter  may  therefore  eithei  infift  in  a real  a^ion  for  oh* 
taining  letters  of  poinding  the  ground,  or  fue  the  te- 
nant in  a perfonal  action  towards  the  payment  of  hit 
pad  intereft  : and  in  a competiiioa  for  tnofc  rents,  the 
annualrenter’i  preference  will  not  depend  on  his  having 
ufed  a poinding  of  the  ground,  for  his  right  was  com- 
pleted by  the  feifio ; the  power  of  poinding  the  ground, 
arifing  from  that  antecedent  right,  is  mtrs  facuhaUt, 
and  need  not  be  exerdfed,  if  payment  can  be  otherwife 
^ot.  As  it  is  only  (be  intereft  of  the  fum  lent  which 
IS  a burden  upon  the  lands,  the  annualrrntcr,  if  be 
wants  hii  principal  fum,  cannot  rccuver  it  either  by 
poinding  or  by  a perfonal  adion  againil  the  debtor’s 
tenaiiis;  but  muft  demand  it  from  the  debtor  himfelf, 
on  hts  perfonal  obligation  in  the  bond,  either  by  requU 
fition,  or  by  a charge  oi  letters  of  horoiug,  according 
as  the  light  ij»  drawn. 

13.  Rights  of  annualrent,  being  fervitndcs  upon  the 
pro|)crty,  ami  coDfcqueotly  coafiftcut  with  the  right  of 
property  in  the  debtor,  may  be  extiuguilhe^  without 
rcfignation. 

14.  InfeftmenU  in  fecurity  arc  another  kind  of  re- 
decmable  rights  (now  frtqucntly  ufed  in  place  of  rights 
of  annualrent),  by  which  th:  receivers  are  infeftinthe 
lauds  themfcleTS,  and  not  iimply  in  an  annualrent  forth 
of  them,  fur  fccurity  of  the  priocipal  fuios,  intereft, 

and 
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I -aw  of  and  pfniltyi  conlaincd  In  the  riglit*.  Ifan  tnfcftment 
in  ftcurity  be  granted  :o  a creditor,  he  may  thereupon 
enter  into  the  immediate  poirdfion  of  the  latidr  or  an* 
nuolrcnt  for  hi*  payment.  They  arc  caliitguidicd  aa 
right*  of  anmialrcnt. 

15.  AU  right*  of  annualrrnt,  right*  in  fccurity,  and 
generally  whaten.r  conllitulti  a real  burden  on  tlie 
fee,  may  be  the  ground  of  an  adjudication,  which  ia 
preferable  to  all  adjudication*,  or  other  diligence*, 
intervening  between  the  date  of  the  right  and  of  the 
adjudication  deduced  on  it  t not  only  for  the  princi- 
pal fum  contained  in  the  right,  but  alfn  for  the  whole 
pad  intereft  cont.tin«d  in  the  adjudicar  on.  fKis  pre- 
ference aiifct  from  the  nature  of  real  debta,  or  liii- 
tafmln  but  in  ordrr  to  obtain  it  for  the  initicil  of 
the  intereft  accumulated  In  the  adjudication,  fucli  ad- 
judication muft  proceed  on  a procefa  of  poiodiiig  the 
ground. 


Sect.  IX.  Of  ServitUiks. 


SERTiTuni  ii  a burden  aiftf^ing  lands,  or  other  lie* 
kindj.»f  ritable  fubjeeha.  vriimby  iKc  proprietor  it  either  rc- 
krruude.  ufc  of  what  i«  hi»  own,  or  w obli- 

ged to  fufl'er  another  to  do  fonulhiog  upon  it.  Servi- 
tude* arc  either  M/f/r.i/,  Ufel^  or  tontiaikmi!.  A'/i- 
$ure  itfelf  may  he  faid  to  conftitule  a ferviiude  upon 
infciinr  tenements  whereby  they  mu(l  receive  the  wa- 
ter that  fallfi  fr«  m thofe  that  ftand  oo  higher  ground. 
y.<yn/rerviiiidt»  are  tlUblilh'-d  by  ftatutcor  cuttoai, 
from  confidcraticti*  of  public  policy  ; among  which 
may  be  numbered  iii«  rellraint*  Uid  upon  the  pro- 
prietor* of  icncmcnu  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
There  i»  as  great  a vaneiy  of  eoavtntionjl  fervitudes 
as  there  arc  way*  by  which  the  eaercife  of  propetty 
may  be  reftiained  by  paftion  in  favour  of  aooihcr. 

j.  Corrvcw;/^/ fervitude*  are  conllituted*  either  by 
grant,  where  the  will  of  the  party  burdened  i*r*ptcfTcd 
in  writing  : or  by  prefcripiion,  where  liisccnfuil  ih  pre- 
fiimeil  from  hisacipiiefcviioe  in  the  burden  for  40  year*. 
A fervitude  coiitlituud  by  wiiring,  or  grant,  is  nut 
effeAojd  agalnll  the  granlcr’*  Cngular  fuctciTjrs  unl-fs 
tlie  grantee  has  been  in  the  ufe  ur  ixercife  of  liis  right : 
but  they  are  valid  againll  the  grautit  and  hia  heir*, 
avea  without  ufe.  lo  ferritodca  that  may  be  acquired 
by  prtferiptioo,  40  year*  exercife  of  the  right  is  fuf- 
6cicnt,  without  any  title  in  writing,  other  than  a char-  • 
ter  and  feifiti  of  the  lands  to  which  the  fervitude  ia 
Claimed  to  be  disc. 

5.  Servitude*  conftituted  by  grant  are  not  efictf^ual, 
in  a queilirm  with  the  fuperiur  of  the  tenement  bur- 
dened with  Ute  fervitude,  uuhf*  hi*  confent  be  adhi- 
bited ; for  a foperior  cannot  he  hurt  by  hi*  vaflal’a 
deed  : but  where  the  fervitude  i»  acquired  by  preferip- 
tion,  the  confent  of  the  fuptiior,  whofe  right  alFordcd 
him  a good  title  to  interrupt,  is  implied.  A fervitude 
by  grant,  lliougb  followed  only  by  a partial  pofTcfTion, 
mult  be  govcirtd,  «*  to  it*  extent,  by  the  tenor  of  the 
grant  \ bur  a fervitude  by  pn  feription  is  limited  by  the 
meafurc  or  degree  of  the  ufe  had  by  him  who  prtferihe*: 
•grecaWy  to  the  maxim,  Tatttum  ^rtfcr'i^utn^  (^uuntum 

Prciiil  &i-  4.  Servitude*  ate  citbcrprrifW  or Predial 

Vitadc*.  fervitude*  aie  burden*  impofed  upon  one  tcncitidit,  in 
favour  of  auotber  tcoemcDt.  That  to  which  the  fetvi- 


tade  ii  due  i*  caTlvd  the  dominant,  and  that  which  owe* 

it  ia  called  the  firtlrn!  tenement.  No  pcrfoo  can  have  ^ f 

right  to  a predial  fervitude,  if  Bcm*  oot  propraetor  of  * 

fome  dominant  tenement  that  may  have  fcwnertt  by  it ; 

for  that  right  is  annexed  lo  a tencmeTU,  and  fo  cannot 

paf*  from  one  perfon  to  another,  unlef*  foroe  tenement 

goes  along  with  it. 

5-  Predial  fervitude*  arc  divided  into  rural  fervitude*, 
or  of  Und*  ; and  urb,tn  fervitude*,  or  of  houfe*.  The  Ru-al  (ervit 
rural  fervitude*  of  the  Roman*  were  iVrr,  a^us, 
aquaJudue,  aquA\itylHj,  and  jm  pafctttiU  peeoru.  Si- 
milar fervitulei  may  be  conllitutcd  with  us,  of  a foot- 
road,  horfe-road,  cart-road,  dams,  and  aquedu^*,  wa- 
tering of  cattle,  and  padurage.  The  right  of  a high- 
way is  not  a fervitude  condicuted  in  favour  of  a pHrtt- 
cular  tenemtnt,  but  is  a right  common  to  all  traveller*. 

The  care  of  high-ways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  is  com-, 
mitted  to  the  fheriffs,  jufticei  of  peace,  and  cumoiiflloa- 
er*  of  fupply  in  each  fliire. 

6.  Common  pailurage,  or  the  right  of  feeding  oncU 
cattle  upem  the  property  of  another,  1*  fomciimescon- 
ftiiutcd  by  a general  cUufe  of  }»Hfluragc  in  a charter  or 
difpofition,  wn'thmit  mcntiouiiig  the  lands  burdened  ; 
ill  which  cafe,  the  rigiu  comiirchends  whatever  had 
been  f rmcily  appropriated  to  the  lands  difponed  out 
of  the  graiiter**  own  property,  and  likewife  all  pailu- 
rage  due  to  tliem  out  of  other  lands.  When  a right  of 
patlurage  is  given  to  fevcral  neighbouring  propriciois, 
on  a moor  or  commim  ^longing  to  the  grunter,  in- 
definite  at*  to  the  nunibcr  of  cattle  to  be  paiiured,  the 
extent  of  their  fevcral  right*  is  to  be  p*'aportioned  ac- 
cording lo  the  number  that  each  of  them  can  fodder  iii 
winter  upon  hi*  own  dominant  Unenunt. 

7.  The  chief  ftrviuidc*  of  huufe*  among  the  Ro- 

mans  were  thofe  of  fupporl,  v'n.  tijm  i$aniittenJi,  auj’^*'‘“^ 
ofurit  fernuU.  I'he  firit  was  the  right  ol  dxliig  in  our 
neighbours  wall  a joill  or  beam  from  our  houfe  1 titc 
fecund  was  that  cd  rcUtng  the  waght  of  one**  huufe 
upon  hi*  nciglibour’*  wall. 

8.  With  us,  where  dif(i:reni  floors  or  (lories  of  the 
fame  houfe  belong  to  dllfeiem  perfoai,  a*  i»  frequeut 
in  the  city  of  £diiibu-gh,  the  property  of  the  houfe 
caunot  be  f.iid  to  be  entirely  divided ; the  roof  remaini 
a common  roof  to  the  whole,  and  the  area  on  which 
the  houfe  (lands  fupporta  the  whole  ; fo  that  (here  is  a 
communication  of  property,  in  coiifi-quence  of  which 
the  proprietor  uf  the  ground-door  mud,  without  the 
conililutioo  of  any  fervitude,  uphold  it  for  the  fnpport 
uf  the  upper,  and  the  owner  of  the  higlicfl  (lory  muft 
uphold  that  as  a cover  to  the  lower*  When  tlie 
hightft  floor  is  divided  into  garrets  among  the  fevcral 
proprietora,  each  proprietor  Is  obliged,  according  to 
this  rule,  to  uphold  that  part  uf  the  roof  which  covers 
hi*  own  garret. 

9.  No  pioprictor  can  build,  fo  as  lo  throw  the  rain- 
water falling  from  his  own  houfe,  irumcdiauly  upon 
his  neighbour'*  ground,  without  a fjwcial  fervitude, 
whu  l^is  callrd  oT  JtdruiJe ; but,  if  it  falls  within  liii 
own  property,  though  at  the  fmalleUdillance  from  the 
march,  the  owner  uf  the  inferior  tcocmcnt  muft  re- 
ceive it. 

10.  The  fervitude*  alt'tus  non  toIhaJi,  et  non 

£ lumintbtu  velprojjte^ui,  reftrain  proprittur*  from  mi- 
fmg  their  houica  beyond  a certain  height,  or  from  ma- 
king any  building  whatfoever  that  may  hurt  the  light 
4 or 
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j^wrf  or  profpcA  of  the  dominant  tenemcDL  Thefc  fcnri- 
cannot  be  cooftituud  by  prcfcriptioa  alone  : for, 
*"  ’ though  a pToprictor  (hould  hire  bia  houfc  «r<r  fo  low, 

or  Ihould  not  have  built  at  all  upon  bis  groundifor40 
yeaik  lt>guber«  he  it  prefumed  to  have  done  fo  for  hn 
own  convcniency  or  probe ; aud  therefore  cannot  l>c 
barred  from  afterN«a*ds  building  a boafe  on  hit  proper* 
ty«  or  raifing  it  to  what  height  he  plc&fci,  unlcfs  he  be 
tied  down  by  hit  own  confent.  * 

Srrrituleof  II.  We  hare  two  predial  ferviludet  to  which  the 
fcil  titd  d - Koenanb  were  ftrangert,  viz-  that  of  fuel  or  feal  and 
divot,  and  of  chirlage.  The  tird  is  a right,  by  which 
the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  may  turn  up  peati>, 
turU,  feaU,  or  divots,  from  the  ground  of  the  fervieoi, 
and  carry  tliem  off  ekher  for  fuel,  or  (hatch,  or  the 
other  ufet  of  his  owu  tenement. 

^hiiltge.  I*.  Tkirlacf  is  that  fervi'ude,  by  r:hich  land'^sre 
a{lri£led,  or  thiricrl,  to  a particular  mill ; and  the  pof* 
feffon  bound  to  grind  their  grain  thcrti  fur  payment 
of  certain  multures  and  fequeis  as  the  agreed  price  of 
grinding.  In  this  fervitude,  the  mill  is  the  dominant 
tenement,  and  the  lands  altri^led  (which  are  called  a'* 
fo  the  iblrl  or  futim)  ihe  fervicot.  Multure  is  the 
quantity  of  giain  or  meal  pay  «ble  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  mill,  or  to  the  rauliercr  hit  tackfinan.  The  fc» 
quels  arc  the  fmull  quantities  given  to  the  fervants,  un> 
der  the  name  of  kvfnvjhip^  Lanaoik^  and  /vi  or gwvptn, 
' 1'hc  quantities  paid  to  the  mill  by  the  lands  nut  a- 

ftri^ted,  are  generally  piupurti^ned  to  the  value  of  the 
labour,  and  are  called  out  tvwa  or  out  Juckfn  multures  ; 
but  tliufe  paid  by  the  thirl  are  ordiiuiily  higher,  and 
arc  called  in  tv^n  or  in  Ju<krn  muitures. 

13.  Thiriagc  may  be  cuuHituted  by  a land'holdcr, 
when,  in  the  difpofition  of  certain  lands,  he  ailni^s 
them  to  his  own  mill } nr  when,  in  the  difpolition  of  a 
mill,  he  allrifls  his  own  lands  to  the  mill  difponed  i or 
when,  in  letting  his  lands,  he  makes  it  a condition  in 
the  tacks.  The  grant  of  a mill  witii  the  general  claufe 
•f  multures,  without  fpecifying  the  lands  affri^ed, 
conveys  the  thirUge  of  all  the  lands  formerly  aftri^cd 
to  that  mill,  whether  iheyVerc  the  property  of  the 
grantcr,  or  of  a third  party. 

14.  A tefs  fortnal  conllilution  ferves  to  affriA  ba« 
ronydands  to  the  mill  of  the  barony,  than  is  ncccffary 
in  any  other  ihirlage  j which  perhaps  proceeds  from 
the  eflfcds  of  the  union  betwixt  the  two.  Hence,  if  a 
Laron  makes  over  the  mill  of  a barony,  ruw  muUuris^ 
or  cum  (^ridis  mukuris^  it  infers  an  aftriAioo  of  the 
barony  lands  to  (he  mill  conveyed,  although  they  had  not 
formerly  hem  affriAcd.  But  if,  prior  to  the  baronU 
conveyance  of  his  mill  cum  multurUf  he  had  fold  any 
part  of  the  barony*lands  to  another  cum  aulturisf  the 
6ril  purciiafer’a  lands  arc  not  aftri^ed  by  the  poftcrior 
grant  t for  a inght  of  lands  with  the  multures,  implies 
a freedom  of  thdV  lands  from  ihirlage. 

le.  Thtrlage  is  cither,  1.  Of  grindatle  corns ; or, 
7.  Of  all  growing  corns;  or,  5.  Of  the  e/ 

/jidt  i.  e.  of  all  the  grain  brought  within  the  thirl, 
though  of  another  growth.  \Vhere  the  tlitrlaga  is  of 
grindable  grain,  it  is  in  pra^ice  relinked  to  the  oirns 
which  the  tenants  have  occafion  to  grind,  cither  for  the 
fupport  of  their  families,  or  for  other  ufes;  the  furplus 
may  be  carried  out  of  the  Utirl  unmanura£lurcd,  with' 
cut  being  liable  in  multure.  Where  it  is  of  the  ^ranj 
cre/centia^  the  whole  grain  growing  upon  the  thirl  is 


affridled,  with  the  exceptions,  1.  Of  feed  and  borfe>  I*twof 
corn,  which  arc  dcHiucd  to  ufes  iacontiffent  with  griud-  ^^dar.d. 
ing  i and,  a.  Of  the  farm  duties  due  to  the  landlord, 

U they'  are  delivered  in  grain  mn  grinded.  But,  if  the 
rent  be  payable  in  meal,  flour,  or  mall,  the  grain  of 
which  theie  are  made  mu:i  t>c  manuiactuicd  in  the  do- 
miuanl  nriU. 

16.  The  ihirlage  of  moe^^a  et  iUafa  is  fcldora  conlli* 
tuted  but  agatnfl  the  inhabitants  ot  a borough  or  vil- 
lage,  that'thcy  ihali  grind  all  the  unmanufactured  grain 
they  impoit‘thither  at  the  dominant  mill.  Multure, 
therefore,  cannot  be  exa^ed  in  a thirtage  of  inwHj  et 
4V/.1/J,  for  flour  or  oat-meal  brought  into  the  fervient 
tenement,  unlefs  the  importer  had  bou^it  it  tn  grain, 
and  grinded  It  at  auollier  mill.  The  fame  grain  that 
owes  mtiUure,  as  granum  errfeens^  lu  the  mill  in  vrhofc 
thirl  it  grew,  if  it  dial)  be  atrciwurds  brought  within  a 
borough  where  the  oitvcfti  et  Ulata  arc  tlriricd,  muft  pay 
a fecond  multure  to  the  pruurictor  of  that  dominant 
tenement;  but,  where  the  nglit  of  thefe  two- ihirUges 
is  in  the  fsmo  proprietor,  ire  cannot  exact  both.  Where 
lands  arc  thirled  in  general  terms,  without  exprifhn;* 

(he  particular  nature  of  the  fenitude,  (he  lightifl  thir* 

Uge  is  prefumed,  from  the  favour  of  liberty  ; but  in 
the  aftriAlon  of  a b»m»ugh  or  village,  whifre  there  is 
no  growing  grain  which  can  be  the  fubjedt  uf  thirlage, 
the  aAridion  of  inwiia  et  tUata  mu'l  be  neccffarily  un-‘ 
dcrtlood. 

17.  Thirlsge,  in  the  genet  t!  cafe,  cannot  be  cfla* 
bhihed  by  prefcriptioii  alone,  for  iis  junt  mer£ju' 
eultaiis  non  prujirikiturj  but  where  one  has  jiiid  lor 

o years  together  the  heavy  infucken  multures,  the 

ightcA  title  in  writing  will  fuhjcdl  hU  lands.  Tbit' 
lage  may,  contrary  to  the  common  rule,  be  conflttuted 
by  prefcription  alone,  t.  Where  one  pays  to  a miU  a 
certain  fum,  or  quantity  of  grain  yearly,  in  name  of 
muhure,  whether  be  giinds  at  it  cr  r.ot,  (called  elfy 
multvrej*  7.  In  mills  of  the  king’s  properly  ; which 
is  coiillitiitcd  Jure  corMw,  without  titles  in  writing  ; 
and,  where  he  derives  right  fiuin  another,  bis  titles 
arc  more  liable  to  be  loll.  This  is  extended  ir  ) ac* 
tloe  to  milii  belonging  to  churebiands,  where  inlrty 
years  poffedim  is  deemed  equivalent,  to  a title  in  wri* 
ting,  from  n piefumpiion  that  their  rights  were  de* 
ftroyed  at  the  rvformali->n.  Though  ihirhige  ilfcif 
cannot  lie  cunflituted  by  mere  pofTeflltm,  the  proportion 
of  multure  payable  to  the  dominant  tenemcDt  may  be 
(b  fixed. 

iH.  The  pofTcffors  of  the  lands  aftriiicd  are  bound 
to  uphold  the  mill,  repair  the  dam  dykes  and  aque 
duils,  and  bring  home  the  millffones.  Tlicfe  fcrnces, 
ihougU  not  cxprcfTcd  in  the  conilituiion,  arc  implied, 

19.  Servitudes,  being  rcflraints  upon  propcuy,  «rc 
^rUli  Jurist  they  arc  not  therefore  prefumed,  if  thci’o. 
a^is  upon  which  they  arc  claimed  can  be  explained  con* 
fidenily  with  freedom;  and,  when  fervitudes  arc  con. 
ftituted,  they  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  way  lead  bur* 
denfome  to  the  fervient  tenement.  Hence,  one  who 
ha«  a fervitude  of  peats  upon  hia  neighbour’s  mofs,  is 
not  at  liberty  to  extend  it  for  the  ufe  of  any  inanufac* 
tur.'  which  may  require  an  eatraordinary  expcncc  of 
fuel ; but  mull  conhne  it  to  the  natural  ufes  of  tbedu> 
niinant  tenement. 

10.  Servitudes  arc  extinguifhed,  (i.)  Csn/Wyfw, 
when  the  peefon  Ci^mes  to  be  proprietor  of  the  domi. 

naut 
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Liw  of  n*nt  and  frrvient  lfT\«mcati ; for  rtt  fua  nomini  /frvit, 
Scotland,  proptieioT  thereafter  make*  of  the  fer* 

’ vicot  tenement  ii  not  jurt  Jtrvituih,  but  Is  an  aA  of 
property.  (2  ) IVy  tlte  perilhing  '.’ilHcr  of  the  domi 
n.iot  or  ferticul  tenement.  (<.)  StiNitude* are  lollwsa 
uieHf/»,  by  the  doLniuant  icncmlut  negleAin^  to  ufethe 
right  for  40  yean ; which  i>  coofidered  as  a derchc* 
tion  of  itt  thiiugh  he  who  has  the  fervient  tenement 
ihould  have  made  no  interruption  by  doing  aAi  coD' 
trary  to  the  feivitude. 

11.  fervi'udct  are  thofc  by  which  the  pro* 

perty  of  a tub]  is  burdened,  in  favour,  not  of  a tc* 
Dement,  but  t»f  a prrfon.  Tf»e  only  perfona)  fervi- 
tude  Lnown  in  our  Uw,  is  ufufruA  or  lif^reut  ; which 
liferent.  ^ right  to  ufe  and  tnjuy  a thing  during  life,  the 
fubi^aiice  of  it  being  preferred.  A liferent  cannot 
thetbfore  be  ct-nilituied  upon  things  which  perifh  in  the 
ufe;  and  though  it  may  upon  iubjcAs  which  gradual- 
ly wear  ciit  by  time,  as  houfehtJd  furniture,  Stc,  yet 
with  us,  it  is  generally  applied  to  heritable  fubjedts. 
He  wbofe  property  is  burderted,  is  ufnaily  called  the /f<ir. 
Liferent!.  **'  divided  into  CTtnxitUMa/  and  4r- 

CoHWititnal  liferenta  arc  either  or  by 

rtferxai'uM.  A JimpU  Bfitmty  or  by  a leparatc  con- 
ftiiuiion,  is  that  which  u granted  by  the  proprietor  in 
favour  of  another  : And  this  fort,  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  predial  fervitudes,  retjuires  feidn  in  order  to  af- 
fect Angular  fuccclfois  ; ior  a lifeient  of  lands  is,  io 
ftriA  ipecch,  not  a fervitude,  but  a right  refembling 
property  which  condtlutes  the  liferentcr  vTiffal  for  lile  } 
Uid  lingular  fucccITors  have  ho  way  of  difcovciiDg  alife- 
rcut-right,  which  perhaps  is  not  yet  commenced,  but 
by  the  records;  whereas,  in  predial  fervitudes,  the  con- 
flant  ufe  of  the  dominant  tniemcnt  makes  them  pub- 
lic. The  proper  right  of  liferent  is  intranrmtlfihic; 
o^bus  a/uj'rtitiuani  iah^rti : When  the  profits  of  the 
lifercotcd  fubjeCt  are  traafmilted  to  anotlicr,  the  right 
becomes  merely  p;rfon.il;  for  it  intiliei  the  allignre 
to  the  rent,  not  during  his  own  life,  but  hit  cedcnt*a; 
and  is  therefore  cairicdby  fimpte  aflignatlon,  without 
feifin. 

13.  A llferer.t  by  rtfu'^hant  is  that  which  a pro- 
prietor referves  to  himfrlt  in  (he  fame  w'riting  by  which 
he  conveys  the  fee  to  aifother.  it  requires  no  feiliii; 
for  the  granter’s  former  fellin,  which  virtually  included 
the  liferent,  flill  fubAtls  as  to  the  liferent  which  is  ex- 
prefsfy  refcrvcd.  In  conjuiiA  iofrfiroeiiu  taken  to  huf- 
band  and  wife,  the  wife’s  right  of  conjunA  fee  refalvcs, 
y.  io  the  general  cafe,  into  a liferent. 

24.  Liferents,  by  /«w,  arc  the  /erre  and  the  r«vr- 
tfjy.  The  tfru  Cteriii)  is  a hfcreni  competent  hy 
law  to  widows,  who  have  not  accepted  of  fpecial  pro* 
vilionSt'in  the  third  of  the  heritable  fubj.As  in  w'hicb 
their  hufbaods  died  infcfi;  and  takes  place  only  w'here 
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the  mirriage  has  fubfilled  far  year  and  day,  or  where  Law  t/ 
a child  ha*  been  boro  alive  of  it  (a).  Scodand. 

ay.  The  lercc  is  not  limited  to  lands,  but  extends  * 
to  teindv,  and  to  fervitudes  and  other  burdens  afTcAiog 
land^ ; thus,  the  widow  Is  uititled,  m the  right  uf  her 
tercc,  to  a liferent  of  the  third  of  the  furai  fecured,  ci- 
ther by  rights  of  annuairtnt,  or  by  rights  in  fccurity. 

In  improper  wadfets,  the  tercc  is  a third  of  the  fura 
lent : In  thofc  that  arc  proper,  it  is  a third  of  the  wad- 
fet  lands;  or,  in  cafe  Of  redemption,  a third  of  the  re-* 
demption  money.  Neither  rights  of  reverhoo,  fupc- 
riority,  nor  jMitronage,  fall  under  the  tcrCc;  for  none  of 
thefe  have  Axed  profits,  and  fo  are  not  proper  fnlijcAs 
for  the  tridow’s  fubllilencc;  nor  tacks,  becaufe  they  are 
not  feudal  rights.  Burgage-tenements  are  alfo  exclu- 
ded from  it,  the  rrafotr  of  which  is  not  fo  obvious. 

Since  the  hufband’s  feillo  is  botl>  tlie  meafurcand  f;cu* 
rity  of  the  terce,  fuch  debts  or  diltgcDccs  alone,  as  ex- 
clude the  hufband's  feiAn,  can  prevail  over  It. 

26.  Where  a terce  is  due  out  of  lands  burdened  with 
a prior  tercc  Hill  fubAding,  the  fccoad  terccr  has  only 
right  to  a third  of  the  two  thirds  that  remain  unaffected 
by  the  Ard  terce.  But  up^u  the  death  ofahe  Aril  wi- 
d»w,  whereby  the  iaritU  are  difburdened  of  her  terer, 
the  leffer  terce  becomes  enlarged,  as  if  the  Arft  had 
never  exited.  A widow,  who  has  accepted  uf  a fpe- 
cial  provlAon  from  her  hufbarid,  is  thereby  excluded 
from  the  tcrcc,  unlcfi  fuch  provlAon  fhaJi  contain  a 
claufe  that  (he  fhall  have  right  to  b<«th. 

27.  The  widow  ha*  no  title  of  poHcinon,  and  fo  can- 
not receive  the  rents  in  virtue  of  her  terce,  till  fhe  be 
ferved  to  it ; arid  in  order  to  this,  ihe  mud  obtain  a 
brief  out  of  the  chancery,  dircAcd  to  tSc  fhrriff,  who 
call*  an  inqueft,  to  take  proof  that  fhc  was  w'ifc  to  the 
dc^cjfcd,  and  that  her  hulband  died  infeft  in  the  fub- 
jcAs  contained  in  the  brief.  The  fervicc  or  fentence 
of  the  jury,  Anding  thefe  point*  proved,  doev,  with  >ut 
the  occcility  of  a retour  to  the  clianceiy,  iniitic  the 
wife  to  cuter  into  the  ponV  Aiun  ; but  ihr  can  only  paf« 
feft  with  the  heir  pro  inJiv'ifuy  and  fo  cannot  remove 
tenants  till  the  fltcriffkcns  her  to  her  terce,  or  divides 
the  lands  between  her  and  the  heir.  In  this  diviAoii, 
after  determining  by  lot  or  kavil,  whether  to  begin  hy 
the  fun  or  the  fhadc,  /.  r.  hy  the  call  or  the  weft,  the 
fhcriff  fcls  off  the  two  Aril  acres  for  the  heir,  and  the 
third  for  the  widow.  Sometimes  the  diviAon  is  execu- 
ted, hy  giving  one  entire  farm  to  the  widow,  and  two 
of  equal  value  to  the  heir.  The  widow’s  right  is  not 
properly  conflltutcd  by  this  fervicc  *,  it  was  coiilUlut.d 
befpre  by  the  hufband’s  feiAn,  and  Axrd  by  his  death  ; 
the  fervicc  only  declares  it,  and  fo  imilles  her  to  the 
third  part  of  the  reiils  re//o  to  her  hiilbmd's  death, 
preferable  to  any  rights  that  may  have  aAVded  the 
lands  in  the  intermcd.ate  period  between  that  and  her 

•.  own 


(a)  In  the  cafe  referred  to,  when  treating  of  the  tfr-As  of  the  di(To!utiorrKjf  marriage  within  the  year  with- 
out a living  child,  and  where  no  fpccial  pruvifions  had  been  granted  to,  or  accepted  by,  the  widov;  fhc  did 
demand  her  k^al  provifions  of/er.v  or yus  relUl*,  but  merely  inAdrd,  that  as  widow  the  was  inlitled  to  be 
oTtmtnieA  out  of  the  heritable  eflatc  of  which  her  hiifftaiid  died  pofliffed  : So  that  the  drclAon  in  ihiit  cafe  can- 
not fo  properly  be  faid  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  law,  as  an  rquitable  interpoAtiou  of  the  court  of  feHi  >ii,  in 
their  capacity  as  a court  of  equity,  in  order  to  grunt  a fubAftence  to  the  wld  of  a man  whofe  eltate  was 
fuily  fuflicieut,  and  who,  it  could  nut  rrahmably  be  prefumed,  woull  huve  in.'liticd  that  bis  widow  fhould  bs 
Ufi  deililutc,  wLcu  Li«  c(Utc  weut  pcihapa  to  a dUt;;ut  lerics  of  heus. 

1 * 
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"f  own  frtvice.  Tbe^ellft.  if  fhe  wai  reputed  to  he  liw- 
, ful  wnfe  to  the  dcccafrd,  muft  be  ferved,  notwichtiand* 

' inp  any  objtctiont  by  the  heir  agatnft  the  marriage, 
which  may  be  afterwards  tried  by  the  commifljry. 

Cfurtcf).  Couru/y  ia  a liferent  given  by  law,  to  the  fur* 

riving  hulband,  of  all  his  wife’s  heritage  in  which  ihe 
died  infift,  if  there  was  a child  of  the  marriage  born 
alive.  A marriage,  though  of  the  longed  contimiauce, 
^ivts  no  right  to  thecoiutefy,  if  there  was  no  tifac  of 
It.  'Hic  child  born  of  the  marriage  muft  l>e  the  mo- 
ther’s heir : If  fhe  had  a child  of  the  former  marrUge, 
who  is  to  fuccted  to  her  eftate,  the  hitfband  has  no 
right  to  the  courtefy  while  fuch  child  is  alive  : fo  that 
the  courtefy  is  due  to  the  hu/bjtid,  rather  as  father  to 
an  hrir,  than  as  hufband  to  an  heirefs  Heritage  is 
here  oppufed  to  cotiqutft  ; and  fo  is  to  be  underilood 
oiily  of  the  heritable  rights  to  which  the  wife  fucceed- 
ed  as  heir  to  her  anceftors,  excluding  what  (he  hcifclf 
had  acquired  by  fingular  titles. 

29.  ticcaufe  the  hufband  enjoys  the  liferent  of  his 

wife’s  wh'ile  heritage,  on  a lucrative  title,  he  is  con- 
fide red  as  her  temporary  reprefeiitative  ; and  lb  is  liable 
in  payment  of  all  the  yearly  biirdeus  chargeable  on  the 
fubjeety  and  of  the  current  intereft  of  all  her  debt^, 
real  aud  perfonal,  to  the  value  of  the  yearly  rent  he 
enjoys  by  the  courtefy.  I'hc  courtefy  needs  no  folcm- 
nity  to  its  couftiiUvton  : Tlut  right  which  the  hufband 
had  to  the  rents  of  his  wife's  eftate  during  the  mar- 
riage, jurt  is  continued  with  him  after  her 

death,  under  the  name  of  couriefj,  by  an  of  the 
law  itfclf.  As  in  the  Urcc,  the  huiband’s  fcifin  is  the 
grouml  and  mearureof  the  wife’s  Tight ; fo  in  the  cour* 
tcry,tftc  wife’s  fcifin  is  the  foundation  of  the  huiband’s; 
and  the  two  righu  arc,  in  ail  other  refpedts,  of  ihe 
fame  nature  ; if  it  is  not  that  the  conriefy  extends  to 
burgage  biddings,  and  to  fupcriuritics. 

30.  AU  Hfcrtntcia  mull  ufc  their  rtghl  falxsx  rri 
Jluiuiii : whatever  therefore  is  part  of  tl»e  fee  itfclf, 

cannot  he  iucroacl)ed  on  by  the  llferenier,  e g.  woods 
orgrotting  timber,  even  hrr  the  neerffary  ulci  of  the 
liferented  tenement.  Ihit,  where  a coppice  or  ftl-wi 
Cdtiua  has  been  divided  into  hags,  one  of  which  was  in 
life  to  l»c  cut  annually  by  the  proprietor,  the  Hfercntcr 
may  continue  the  former  yearly  cuttings ; becaufe  thefe 
arc  conndvrrd  as  the  anuuarfruits  the  fuhje^  was  tu- 
tended  to  yield,  aud  fo  the  proper  fubje^  of  a liferent. 

31.  Lifereuters  are  bound  to  krep  the  fuhjefl  life- 
rented  in  proper  repair.  'Hicy  arc  alfi?  burdened  with 
the  alimony  of  the  heir,  where  he  ha^  not  enough  for 
maintatrung  himfclf.  The  bare  right  of  apparency 
fuuods  the  aAicn  agatuft  the  lifennter.  It  is  a burden 
perfonal  to  the  lifcrenter  hiinfclf,  aud  canuoi  lie  thrown 
upon  his  a:lj'iiging  creditors  os  coming  in  hl$  place 
by  their  diligences.  Llfcrcmcrs  arc  alfo  fubjeded  to 
the  payment  of  the  yearly  ceffes,  ftipends,  5tc.  falling 
due  diirinK  tlwir  right,  and  to  all  other  burdeus  that 
attend  the  fubjeft  liferented. 

32. ’  Liferent  ia  extingu-fhed  by  the  lifcrenter’s  death. 
Tliat  part  of  the  rents  which  the  IlfercntcT  had  a pro. 
per  right  to,  before  his  d.ath,  felkio  his  executors  ; 
the  reft,  as  never  h.  vitig  been  in  bonis  of  the  dcceafed, 
gnci  to  the  fiar.  Martinmas  and  Whitfunday  are,  by 
our  cuftom,  the  legal  terms  of  the  payment  of  rent  : 
ctmfequently,  if  a lifcrenter  of  lands  furvfvcs  the  term 
of  Whiifunday,  hii  executors  are  tmitled  to  the  half 


of  that  year’s  rent,  becaufe  it  was  due  the  term  before  Liwef 
his  death;  and  if  he  furvives  the  term  of  Martiirma*,  ^**^**>«k 
they  have  riitht  to  the  whole.  If  the  llfercrurr,  being  ' ^ 

in  the  natural  pofftHion,  and  having  lirtt  fowed  lUt 
ground,  fhoulddie, even  befire Whiifunday, hiiexecutors 
arc  intitled  to  the  whole  crop,  in  rcfpiA  that  both  feed 
and  Induflry  were  his.  In  a liferent  of  money  confti* 
tuied  by  a moveable  boml,  the  executors  have  a right 
to  the  iatcreft,  down  to  the  very  day  of  the  hfereoter’s 
death,  where  no  terms  arc  mentioned  for  the  payment 
thereof ; but  iu  the  cafe  of  an  heriiable  btrad,  or  of  a 
money  liferent  fecured  on  laud,  the  intcrefts  of  lif*- 
renter  and  liar  (or  of  heir  and  executor,  for  fhe  lime 
rules  ftrrve  to  fix  the  interefts  of  both)  are  both  go- 
verned by  the  legal  term%ol  land-ren:,  without  regaid 
to  tire  convcntiutral. 

Sfct.  X.  0/  TfhiJs.  eljiL 

Trixns,  or  tithes,  are  that  liquid  proportion  of^'uiJs. 
onr  rents  or  goods,  which  is  due  to  churchmen,  for 
performing  divine  fcrvicc,  or  exetciliug  the  otuerfpiri- 
tual  fun^ions  proper  to  th»  ir  fcvcral  offices.  Mod  of 
the  cauonifts  affi'-in,  that  the  prccife  proportion  of  a 
tenth,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  gi\>und.  but  of  what 
is  acquired  by  perfonal  induflry,  is  due  to  the  Chriftian 
clergy,  of  divine  right,  which  they  ibereforc  call  the 
prfipsr  patrimony  of  the  (hureb  ; though  it  is  certain 
that  tithes,  in  their  infancy,  were  given,  not  to  the 
clergy  alone,  but  to  Uy-tnonks  who  were  called  fftm- 
pertSy  and  to  other  indigent  perfont.  C’larlesihe  Cticat 
tvas  the  firil  fecular  prince  who  acknoMrledgcd  this 
light  in  the  church.  It  appears  to  lutve  been  recei- 
ved with  us,  as  far  hack  as  David  1. 

2.  'riic  perlon  employed  by  a cathedral  church  or 
monnftery  to  ferve  the  cure  in  any  church  annexed 
was  called  a vicury  becaufe  he  held  the  church,  r»ot  ia 
bis  own  right,  but  in  the  right  or  cnVc  of  his  employ- 
ers; and  fo  was  remuvnble  at  picafure,  and  had  no 
(hare  of  the  benefice,  other  than  what  they  thought  fit 
to  allow  him  : but,  in  the  courfc  of  time,  the  appella- 
tioo  of  vicar  was  limited  to  thofe  who  were  aude  per* 
pctual,  and  who  got  a Rated  fharc  of  the  benefice  lor 
their  incumbency  ; from  whence  arulc  the  diftiudioa 
of  benefices  into  parfunages  and  vicarages. 

3.  Parfonage  tcinds  arelhc  tcindsol  corn  ; and  they 
arc  fo  called  Irccaufe  they  arc  due  to  the  p.irfoa  or  o- 
iher  titular  of  the  benefice.  Vitnrage  teinds  arc  the 
(mall  teirtds  of  calves,  lint,  hemp,  eggs,  dec.  which 
were  commonly  given  by  the  titular  In  the  vicar  who 
ferved  the  cure  in  his  place.  The  fiift  fort  was  univer- 
folly  due,  unlcfs  in  the  cafe  of  their  iiifeudatioo  to  laics, 
or  of  a paniificil  exemption  ; but,  by  the  cuiloms  of 
almuft  all  Chriftendom,  the  Uficr  teinds  were  not  de- 
manded where  they  had  not  beio  in  ufe  to  be  paid. 

By  the  praftice  of  Scotland,  the  teinds  of  animals,  or 
of  things  produced  from  animals,  as  lambs,  wool,  calves, 
are  due  though  not  accuUomed  to  be  paid  ; but  roots, 
h:rbs,  &c.  are  not  lithable.  uoleL  life  of  payment  be 
P'oved  : uciiher  are  perfmal  letndi  (i.  r.  the  tenth 
wliXt  one  ai  quires  by  liis  own  iuduUry)  acknowledge 
by  our  lav/ : yet  they  have  l>cen  found  due,  when  fup- 
purted  by  40  years  poffeinon. 

4.  The  psrfi  n who  was  intitled  to  the  uind  of  corns, 
made  bis  right  eSe£lual,  either  by  accepting  of  a ccr- 
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trn  ntfmb<r  of  teind'bolli  yeirlf  from  the  propnetor 
Sodiftd  Jjj  fatufaflion  of  it  ( or,  m'-.rc  frequently,  by  drawing 
^ or  feptrating  upon  the  field  hU  own  tenth  part  of  the 
coma,  after  they  were  reaped,  from  the  (lock,  or  the 
remaining  nine>tenth»  of  the  crop,  and  carrying  it  off 
to  his  own  granarirt  { which  is  called  Hrawt  lAnJ. 
Aaeaition  5.  After  the  reformation,  James  VI.  confidered  him* 
d<hur(h-  felf  at  pioprietor  of  all  (he  churchdands;  partly  he* 
Uoditu  tfae  the  purpofea  for  whi^h  they  had  been  granted 

were  declaied  fuprrftitious  1 and  partly,  in  confe«^uence 
of  the  refignations  which  he,  and  qneen  Mary  hit  mo* 
ther,  had  procured  from  the  hcneficiarirt : and  even  aa 
to  the  ttindt^  tboujth  our  reformed  clergy  aifo  clnimcd 
them  as  tlie  patrimony  of  the  church,  our  fuvereign 
did  not  fubmit  to  tliat  doctrine  faithrr  than  extended 
to  a competent  provifion  fi>r  minific-rs*  He  therefore 
errrited  or  feculaiifed  feveral  abbacies  and  priories  Into 
Urr.poral  lordfliip*  j ihe  grantees  of  which  were  called 
finmlinu’S  brdi  cf  ereiltsH,  and  fomedmes  titularsf  ai 
having  by  thtir  grants  the  fame  title  to  the  created 
benefices  that  the  monaAerics  had  formerly. 

6.  As  the  crown’s  revtnoe  fuffered  greatly  by  thefe 
erc^ions,  the  temporality  of  all  church  benefices  (i.t. 
church  lands)  was,  by  1587.  4-  39.  annexed  to  the 
C'uwn.  That  ftatute  cxccpta  from  the  annexation  fuch 
benefices  as  were  eflablilbed  br-fort  (he  reformation  in 
laymen,  whefe  rights  the  Icgiilature  had  no  intention 
to  weaken.  NotwithAandiog  this  Aaiutc,  his  majeAy 
continued  to  make  farther  erc^ions,  which  were  dt> 
clared  null  by  1 592,  e.  119.  with  an  exception  of  fuch 
&»  had  been  made  in  favour  of  lords  of  ptiliament 
fince  the  general  aCt  of  annexation  in  1537. 

7.  King  Charles  1.  loon  after  his  fucccflion,  raifed  a 
reduilion  of  all  thefc  ertetions,  whether  granted  brfcire 
or  alter  the  aA  of  annexation,  upon  the  grounds  men* 
tionrd  at  length  by  Mr  Forhra  in  his  treatife  of  tithes, 
p.  2J9*  At  laA  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the 
king  himfclC  by  four  fcvrral  fubmilTions  or  compro* 
niifes  : to  which  the  panics  on  one  fide  were  the  titu* 
lara  and  their  tackfmeu,  the  bifhopt  with  the  inferior 
elergyt  and  the  royal  boroughs,  for  lire  intcrcA  they 
had  in  the  teinds  that  were  gifted  for  the  provifion  of 
minillers,  fchools,  or  bofpitals  within  their  boroughs  ; 
and,  on  the  other  part,  the  proprietors  who  wanted  to 
have  the  leading  of  their  own  teinds.  The  fubmilTton 
by  the  titulars  contained  a fnrrendcr  Into  his  mcjeAy'a 
bands  of  the  fupcriotitiea  of  their  leveiat  crcClions. 

Vsh]ii»(m  A.  Upon  each  of  llitfe  fubm  Ai*m»  his  majcAy  pro- 
si  <cuhK  nouiiccd  feparaU  decrees  arbitral,  dated  iiept.  2.  1619, 
which  arc  fubjoined  to  the  aAs  of  parliament  of  his  rrigu. 
He  made  it  Uwful  to  proprietors  to  Cue  the  titulars  for 
a vaUialion,  and  if  (hey  thought  fit  for  a fale  alfo,  of 
their  teinds,  before  ibe  comiviiriuacis  naoud  or  to  be 
named  for  that  purpose.  The  latc  of  tciiid,  when  it  was 
polTkAed  by  the  piuprictor  jointly  with  the  fiock,  for 
payment  of  a ceiiain  duty  to  the  titular,  and  fodid  not 
ailmit  a^rparate  valuitioii,  was  fixed  at  a fifth  part  of 
the  confiant  yearly  rent,  which  was  accounted  a rca- 
fonablrt ywrr>vfar»»B,  in  place  uf  a tenth  of  the  iircrcafe. 
Where  ii  was  drawn  by  the  tliubr,  and  confcqucntly 
might  be  valued  fcparaiely  from  the  ilock,  it  was  to 
be  valued  as  its  extent  Aiould  be  stfcerlaincd  upon  a 
proof  before  tbe  commifTiuncrs  ( but  in  this  UA  valua- 
tion, the  king  directed  the  fifth  part  to  be  deduced 
fiom  the  proved  tciod,  in  favour  of  tha  pioprietor. 


which  was  therefore  called  the  i'mg't  nfi.  Tlie  prt^sri*  Law  of 
etoe  fuing  for  a valuation  gets  the  leading  of  his  own 
teinds  as  foon  as  his  fuii  commences,  providing  be  does 
not  allow  pioiellation  to  be  extracted  againll  him  for 
not  infiAing. 

9.  Where  the  proprietor  infiAed  alfo  for  a falc  of  his 
teinds  the  titular  was  obliged  to  fell  them  at  nine  years 
purchafe  of  the  valued  teinti*du»y.  If  the  purfutr  had 
a tuck  of  his  own  teinds,  nut  yet  expired  ; or  if  the 
defender  w?s  only  tackfman  of  the  teinds,  and  fo  could 
not  give  the  purfuer  an  heritable  right } xn  abatement 
of  the  price  was  to  be  granted  accordingly  by  the  com* 
milfionerB. 

10.  There  is  no  pmvifion  in  the  decrces-arbitval,  fur 
felling  the  (cinds  granted  for  the  fuileniation  of  mini* 

Arrs,  unircrfitics,  fehot^s,  or  bofpitab  { heeaufe  thrfe 
were  to  continue,  as  a perpetual  fund,  for  (he  mainte- 
nance of  the  perfons  or  focictics  to  whom  they  were 
appropriated  ; and  they  are  exprefily  declared  not  Tub* 
jcct  to  (ale,  by  1690,  e.  30.— - 1693,  r.  23.  By  the  Ull 
of  thefcaefs  it  is  alfo  provided,  that  the  teinds  be* 
longing  tobiihups,  which  had  then  fallen  to  thecrowa 
upon  the  abollAung  of  epifcopacy,  (huuld  not  be  fub* 
je^  to  fate  as  long  as  they  remained  with  the  crown 
not  difpored  of  j nor  thofe  which  the  proprietor,  who 
had  light  both  to  Aock  and  teind,  ixferved  to  bimfclf 
in  a or  feu  of  the  lands.  But,  though  none  of  thef^ 

teinds  can  be  fold,  they  may  be  valued.  ■ • 1^ 

1 1 . Tlie  king,  by  I be  decree*  arbitral,  declared 

own  right  to  (he  lupeitorirics  of  ere^ton  which  had  nonues  of 
been  religned  to  him  by  the  fubmiffion,  rtferviog  toeredioo. 
tbe  titulars  the  fcu  dulica  thereof,  until'  payment  by 
himfclf  to  them  of  1000  metks  Scots  for  every  chal* 
dcr  of  feu-vidual,  and  for  each  too  merks  of  feu  du- 
ly ; whiclk  right  of  redeeming  the  feu-duties  was  af- 
terwards renounced  by  the  crown.  If  the  church* 
vaAal  Aiould  confeiit  to  hold  his  lands  of  the  titular, 
be  cannot  thereafter  recur  to  the  crown  as  his  imme- 
diate fuperior. 

12.  In  explaining  what  the  conAant  rent  is 
which  the  lelud  mull  be  valued,  the  following 

arc  obfcTved.  The  rent  drawn  by  the  proprietor  5^  „f. 
from  the  ialc  of  fubjcdi,  that  are  more  properly  parts rcindx 
uf  the  land  than  of  the  ftuiu,  e.g.  quarries,  minerals, 
muHcs,  &c.  is  to  be  dcduC\cd  fmm  the  rental  of  the 
lands  t aud  alfo  the  rcut  of  fupernumerary  houfes, 
over  and  above  what  is  neceflary  for  agriculuirc  ; and 
the  additional  rent  that  may  be  paid  by  (he  tciiaut, 
in  confideraiioQ  of  tbe  proprietor’s  undertaking  any 
boidro  that  law  impofes  on  the  tenant,  t.g.  uphold- 
ing the  tenant’s  huufcs,  Irecaufc  none  of  thefef  ar- 
ticles aic  paid  properly  011  account  of  the  fruits.  Or- 
chards muA  alio  be  deducted,  and  mill  rent,  bccaufe 
the  profits  of  a mill  arife  from  indii.try  ; and  the 
corns  manufactured  there  fuffer  a valuation  as  rent 
payable  by  the  tenant,  and  therefore  e >ght  not  to  be 
valued  a fecund  time  againA  the  titular  as  mill-rent. 

Tlie  yearly  cxpciicc  ot  culture  ought  not  to  be  de- 
ducted t lor  no  rent  can  be  produced  without  It : bnt, 
if  an  improvement  of  rent  is  made  at  an  uncommon 
expeuce,  e.  g.  by  draining  a lake,  the  proprietor  ii 
allowed  a rcafonahlc  abatement  on  that  account. 

13.  Notwitliltanding  the  fcvcral  ways  uf  ntifapply-'y^nj,  ^ 
tng  parochial  teinds  in  the  times  of  Popery,  fome  fewdesmable, 
bcucficcs  remained  entire  in  tbe  hands  of  Uk  parfons.  ^ 
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Law  cif  Xhe  miniftert  planted  in  (here,  after  the  reformation, 
Scxhrd.  continued  to  have  (he  full  right  to  them,  aa  proper  be- 
* neficianc)(:  but  a power  wai  afterwards  granted  to  the 
patron,  to  redeem  the  whole  teind  from  fuch  beneiici* 
aries  upon  iheir  getting  a competent  Uipend  modi* 
fed  to  them  : which  teind  fo  redeemed,  the  patron  ii 
obliged  to  fell  to  the  proprietor,  at  ila  years  pur- 
S chafe. 

14.  Spme  teinds  arc  more  dirc^Iy  fubjcfl  to  an  al- 
ItKallon  fur  the  miniftcr*i  Aipend  than  others.  l*he 
teinds  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  titular  fall  fit  ft  to  be 
allocated,  who,  fmcc  he  is  not  capable  to  ferve  the 
cure  in  his  own  perfon,  ought  to  provide  one  who 
can  ; and  if  the  titular,  in  place  of  drawing  the  teind, 
has  fet  it  ill  tack,  the  tack-duty  is  allocated  : this  foit 
it  called  free  teind.  Wheic  the  tack  duly,  which  is 
the  tiiular*s  intcrcll  in  the  teinds,  falls  (hurt,  the  tack 
itfelf  is  burdened,  01,  in  other  word«,  the  forplua 
teind  over  and  above  the  tack-duty  : but,  in  this  cafe, 
the  commifiioners  are  empowered  to  rreompenfe  the 
tpckfman,  by  prorogating  his  tack  for  fuch  a number 
of  years  as  they  diall  judge  equitable.  Where  this 
likewife  proves  deficient,  the  allocation  falls  on  the 
teinds  heritably  conveyed  by  the  titular,  unlrfs  he 
has  warranted  his  grant  againft  future  augmentations  i 
in  which  cafe,  the  teinds  of  the  lands  belonging  in 
^iropeity  to  the  titulir  himfelf  muil  be  allocated  in 

, the  firft  place. 

1 5.  Where  there  is  fufficiency  of  free  teinds  in  a 
parifh,  the  titular  may  allocate  any  of  them  he  (hall 
think  fit  for  the  minifter’s  ftipend,  fince  they  are  all 

• bis  own  i unlefs  there  has  bcui  a previous  decree  of  lo- 
cality : and  this  holds,  though  the  ftipend  ihuuld  have 
been  paid  immcinoi  tally  out  of  the  teinds  of  certain 
particular  lands.  This  right  was  frequently  abufed  by 
titulars,  who,  ns  foon  as  a proprietor  had  brought  an 
a6ion  of  (ale  of  his  teinds,  allocated  the  puriucr’s 
full  teind  fur  the  ftipend,  whereby  action  became 
ineffc^lual ; it  was  therefore  provided,  that  after  cita- 
tion in  a fale  of  teinds,  it  (hall  not  be  in  the  titular’s 
power  to  allocate  the  purfuer’s  teinds  foUly,  but  only 
in  proportion  with  the  other  tcinda  in  the  parilh, 

1 6.  Miniftcrs  glebes  arc  declared  free  from  the  pay- 
glehcf,  Ac.  ment  of  teind.  JUnds  rum  dteimu  inefujtt  arc  alfo  ex- 

- etempred  ^mpi^d  from  icind.  But  in  order  to  exempt  lands 
from tcuiJi. payment  of  teind,  it  is  neceiTaiy  that  the  pro- 
prietor prove  his  right  thereto,  turn  decimii  as 

far  back  as  the  above  aft  of  annexation  1587. 

1 7.  Teinds  are  drhiia  fruBuumt  not  fundi.  The  ac- 
tion ilicrcforc  for  bygone  teinds  is  only  pcrfonal,  a; 
gairft  ihofe  who  have  iiilermcddlcd,  unlefs  where  the 
titular  is  infeft  in  the  lands,  in  fecurity  of  the  vslued 
teind  duly.  Where  a tenant  is,  by  his  tack,  bound 
to  pay  a joint  duty  to  (he  landlord  for  ftock  and  teind, 
with  mt  diftinguilhing  the  rent  of  each,  his  defence  of 
a Una  Me  payment  of  the  whole  to  the  landlord  has 
been  fuftaintd  in  a fuit  at  the  inftance  of  aUic  titular, 
but  rrprlled  where  a churchman  was  purfucr.  In  both 
cafes  the  proprietor  who  receives  fuch  rent  is  liable  as 
inlci  meddler. 

I vn.-'  1«  tacks  of  teinds,  as  of  linds,  then,  is  place 

'«  rtop  **>'  the 

tituhr  mull  obtain  and  execute  an  inhibition  of  teinds 
agaiuft  tic  tackfman  ; which  differs  much  from  inhibi- 
tion of  Unds  (cx;ilaincd  under  the  next  feftioo),  and 
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is  intended  merely  to  inlerpcl  or  inhibit  the  tackfman  I*aw  of 
from  farther  intermeddling.  This  diligence  of  inhlbi-  ScotUai 
tion  may  alfo  be  ufrd  at  the  fait  of  the  titular,  agiinft  ^ 

any  other  poflefTor  of  the  teinds ; and  if  the  tackfman 
ur  pofTcfTor  (ball  intermeddle  after  the  inhibition  is  ex- 
ecuted, he  is  liable  in  a fpuilzie. 

(9.  Lands  and  teinds  pafs  by  different  titles : a dif- 
pofition  of  Iand»,  thrrtfore,  though  granted  by  one 
who  has  alfo  right  to  the  teind,  will  not  carry  the 
teind,  unlefs  it  (hall  appear  from  fp*ctal  circnmiUnce* 
that  a fale  of  both  was  defi^ned  by  the  parties.  In 
lands  eum  delimit  inclujit^  where  the  teinds  are  confoli- 
dated  with  the  ftock,  the  right  of  both  mull  neceffa- 
n'ly  go  together  in  all  cafes. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  inhibitions. 

The  conftitution  and  tranfmiflion  of  feudal  rights, 
and  the  burdens  with  which  they  arc  chargeable,  being 
now  explained,  it  remains  to  be  confidcred  how  thefe 
rights  may  be  affrftcd  at  the  fuit  of  creditors  by  legal 
diligt  ice.  Diligences  are  certain  forms  of  law,  where- 
by  a creditor  endeavours  to  make  good  his  payment,* 
either  by  affefting  the  perfon  of  his  debtor,  or  by  fc- 
curing  the  fubjrfts  belonging  to  him  from  alienation, 
or  by  cariying  the  property  of  thefe  fubjrfts  to  blm- 
fclf.  They  are  either  real  or  pcrfonal.  Real  diligence 
is  that  which  is  proper  to  hcrit.tble  or  real  rights; 
pcrfonal,  is  that  by  which  the  perfon  of  the  debtor 
may  be  freured,  or  his  pcrfonal  eftate  afftfted.  Of 
the  firft  ftirt  we  have  two,  viz.  inhibilhn  and  aifjuika^ 
tion. 

2.  InhiUtiem  is  a pcrfonal  prohibition,  which  paffes  I’hduoao. 
by  letters  under  the  fignet,  prohibiting  the  party  inhi- 
bited to  contraft  any  debt,  or  do  any  deed,  by  which 

any  part  of  his  lands  mav  he  aliened  or  earned  utf  in 
prejudice  of  the  creditor  inhibiting.  It  mull  be  exe- 
cuted againft  the  debtor,  perfonally,  or  at  his  dwclU 
ing-houfe,  as  fummonfes,  and  thereafter  publifhed  and 
regiftered  in  the  fame  manner  with  inlcrdiftiuDS,  (fee 
clxxiiii.  at.) 

3.  Inhibition  may  proceed,  either  npon  a liquid 
obligation,  or  even  on  an  aftion  commenced  by  a cre- 
ditor for  making  good  a claim  not  yet  fuftained  by 
the  t^ldgc  t which  laft  is  called  inhihiliim  upon  a depend.- 

atiim.  The  fummons,  which  conftituies  the  de- 
pendence, mull  be  executed  againft  the  debtor  before 
the  letters  of  inhibition  pafs  the  fi,;nct ; for  no  fuit 
can  be  faid  to  depend  againft  one  till  he  he  cited  in 
it  as  a defender  ; but  the  effeft  of  fuch  inhibition  is 
fufpended  till  decree  be  obtained  in  the  aftion  againft 
the  debtor;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  inhibitions  on 
conditional  debts  have  no  cITcft  till  the  condition  be 
purified.  Inhibitlousare  not  granted,  u'itbout  a trial 
of  (be  caufr,  when  they  prtxrccd  on  conditional  debts. 

And  though,  in  other  enfes,  inhibitions  now  pafs  of 
courfe,  the  lords  are  in  ufe  to  tlay,  or  recal  tbim,  ei- 
ther on  the  debtor’s  (bowing  caufic  why  the  diligence 
(hould  not  proceed,  or  even  t*  o£isio  wlicre  the  ground 
of  the  diligence  is  doubtful. 

4-  Though  inhibitions,  by  their  uniform  ftyle,  dif-  . . . 
able  the  debtor  from  felling  his  movaabic  **  **  ** 

his  hcritabie  eftate,  their  rffcft  has  been  long  limited 
to  heritage,  from  the  iaterruptiuii  that  fuch  an  em- 
bargo upon  oiovcablcs  mull  have  given  to  comnu-rce  ; 

fa 
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l^w  t.f  fo  t1»al  drbt*  Cftntrai^.cJ  after  inbtbilion  may  he  the 
^gc.itlaod.  foundation  of  diligence  the  debtor**  pctfnn  and 

’ innveuhlc  eftate.  An  inhibition  feeure*  the  inhibitor 
agaiiid  the  aKcnation^  not  onty  «»f  land*  that  belonged 
tt)  hi*  debtor  when  he  was  inhibited,  hut  ofthofe  that 
he  fhall  afterwatds  acquire:  hut  no  inhibition  can  ex> 
tend  to  fuch  after-pure hafes  ulie  in  a juiirdidionwheic 
the  inhibition  was  not  regiUered  ; £nr  it  could  not  have 
extended  to  thefc  though  they  had  been  made  prior 
to  the  inhibition. 

y.  ThU  diligence  only  (\rlkea  apalaft  the  voluntary 
debts  or  deed*  of  the  inhibited  perfon  : it  doc*  not  re* 
ftrain  him  from  granting  ncceiruy  deeds,  i.  e.  fuch  as 
he  was  obliged  to  grant  anterior' to  the  inhibition, 
fince  he  might  hare  icen  cimpelicd  to  grant  ihcfc  hc« 
foie  the  inhibitor  had  acquired  any  right  by  his  dili- 
gence. Dy  this  rule,  a wadictter  or  anmialrentcr 
might,  after  being  inlkibticd,  have  eHc^ual'y  renoun- 
ced his  right  to  the  reverfer  on  payment,  bccaufe  law 
could  have  compt!Ie<l  h;m  to  It ; but  to  fecure  inhthi- 
tots  againft  thecHcCkof  fuch  Uienatfons,  it  is  declared 
by  adt  of  federunt  of  the  court  of  feiTioo,  Feb.  19. 
1680,  that,  after  intimation  of  the  Inhibition  to  the 
icverfcr,  no  renunmttun  or  grant  of  redemption  fhall 
be  fuflaincd,  except  upon  declarat«»r  of  redcmptiuci 
brought  by  him,  to  which  (he  inhibitor  mull  be  made 
a party. 

tifimply  6.  An  inhibition  is  a diligence  limply  prr.hlhitory, 
prohibuory  (o  that  the  debt,  on  which  it  ptocceds,  conlinncf  per- 
funal  after  the  diligence  i and  cunrcquemly.  the  inhi- 
bitor, in  a queilton  with  anterior  creditors  whofe  debts 
arc  not  lltuck  at  by  the  inhibition,  is  only  preferable 
frutn  the  period  at  wliich  his  debt  is  made  real  by  ad- 
juiiication : and  where  debts  are  contracted  on  heri- 
table fccurity,  though  podermr  to  the  inhibition,  the 
tr.hihttor*i  debt,  being  perfonat,  cannot  be  ranked  with 
them  { he  only  draws  back  from  the  creditors  ranked 
tiie  fums  contained  in  his  diligence.  The  heir  of  the 
perfun  inhibited  is  not  rcll'-aincd  from  alienation  by 
the  diligence  ufed  sgainil  bis  aucedor;  for  the  prohi- 
bition is  pcrfunal,  afTcAing  only  the  debtor  againft 
whom  the  diligence  is  ufed. 

7.  Inhibitions  do  not,  of  themfelvci,  make  void  the 
podciiur  debts  or  deeds  of  the  perfon  inhibited  ; they 
only  afford  a title  to  the  ufer  of  the  diligence  to  fcl 
them  adde,  if  he  6nds  them  hurtful  to  him  : and  even 
where  a debt  is  squally  reduced  ex  capite  'mJy'tlitionit, 
fuch  redu^ion,  being  founded  folcly  in  tbe  inhibitor's 
inured,  is  profitable  to  him  alone,  and  cannot  alter  the 
natural  prcf^erence  of  the  other  creditors. 

Purpmg  of  8.  Inhibitions  may  be  reduced  upon  legal  nullities, 
lakibititfOi-  arifing  cither  from  the  ground  of  debt  or  the  form  of 
diligence.  When  payment  is  made  by  the  debtor  to 
the  inhibitor,  the  inhibition  is  faid  to  be  purged.  Any 
creditor,  whofe  debt  is  ilruck  at  by  the  inhibition, 
may,  upon  making  payment  to  the  inhibitor,  compel 
him  to  aflign  the  debt  and  diligence  in  hts  favour,  that 
he  may  make  good  his  payment  the  more  cfi'cdtualiy 
againd  the  common  debtor. 

, ..  Sect.  XII.  Of  comprftngs,  adjuJicnthnSt  and  ju“ 
dici>il  fa/cs* 

Hesitabls  rights  miy  be  carried  from  ihe.deblor 
to  the  creditor,  either  by  the  diligence  of  appriling 
/now  adjudication),  or  by  a judicial  falc  caiticd  on  be- 
Apprideg.  the  court  of  IcfTion,  Appriling,  ot  cooipiifing, 
VoIm  IX.  Part.  II. 
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wM  the  fentence  of  a (herifT,  or<>f  a mr(Ttnger  who  sns  of 

fpccially  conUituted  (heriff  ior  that  piirpofe,  by  which 
the  heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  debtor  were  fold  ’ ' 

for  p^ytT.titi  of  the  debt  due  lo  the  apprlfer ; fo  that 
appriitngs  were,  by  thetr  original  conilitution,  prop-r 
tales  of  (he  debtor's  lands  to  any  purchafer  umo  of- 
hrred.  If  no  purchafer  could  be  found,  the  fhsrdT  was 
lo  apprife  or  lax  the  value  of  the  lands  by  an  inquuf 
(whence  came  the  name  of  app>‘l/tng),  and  to  make 
over  to  the  creditor  hods  to  the  value  of  the  debt.  A 
fuU  hiilo'V  of  apprilings  will  be  found  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr  Erfkine's  large  IttJiUuts  under  this  title;  it 
being  conllJcred  as  unneceffary  to  enUr  into  a drd.io 
lien  now  no  longer  nccelTiry,  as  by  the  act  1673  ad- 
judications were  fubitituted  in  their  place. 

a.  That  creditors  may  have  aivcfb  to  affVfl  theeftstc 
of  their  deccafed  debtor,  though  the  heir  lliould  (land 
off  from  entering,  it  is  made  lawful  (by  1 740,  c.  106. ) 
for  any  creditor  to  charge  the  heirof  his  debt4»r  to  en- 
ter to  his  anccifor  (year  and  day  being  p.ul  after  the 
anccifs)r’s  death),  within  4c  days  after  ihr  charge ; aiul 
ifthebcir  f:.:ls,  the  crtdltur  may  proceed  to  apprife 
his  debtor’s  lands,  as  if  the  heir  had  been  entered-  Cu- 
dom  has  fo  explained  this  flatute,  that  (he  creditor 
may  charge  the  iicir,  immediately  after  (he  death  of 
hi*  ancestor,  provided  that  the  fummon^  which  is  to  be 
founded  011  the  ciiargc  be  not  raifed  till  after  the  ex- 
piry both  of  the  year  and  of  the  40  days  next  cufuing 
the  year,  within  which  the  heir  is  charged  to  enter, 

Uut  this  Uaiute  relates  only  to  fuch  charges  on  which 
apprifing  Is  to  be  led  againll  th< sneettor’a  lands;  for, 
iu  thufc  which  are  to  be  barely  the  foundation  «>f  a 
common  fummons  or  proerfs  againtl  the  heir,  adioa 
will  be  fuflatned  if  tiie  year  be  clapfed  from  the 
ancedor’s  death  before  the  execution  of  the  fummon), 
though  the  40  dayslbould  not  be  alfo  expired.  Though’ 
the  itatute  authoiifes  fuch  charges  agatnd  major*  only, 
pradice  has  slfo  extended  it  againtl  minors,  and  the 
rule  is  extended  to  the  cafe  where  the  heir  is  tlie 
debtor.  One  mud,  in  this  matter,  ditliuguith  betwetn 
a general  and  a fpecial  charge.  A gcoeial  charge 
ferve*  only  to  bx  the  reprefcniation  of  Uic  heir  who  is 
charged,  fo  si  to  make  the  debt  his  which  was  for- 
mcily  his  ancedar's:  but  a fpecial  charge  makes  up 
for  the  want  of  a fervicc  (N’clxxx.  25.) ; and  ihtes 
the  heir,jf<ViW  jurt4x  in  the  right  of  the  fubjeds  to  which 
he  is  charged  to  enter.  Where,  therefore,  the  heir  it 
the  debtor,  a general  charge  for  fixing  the  reprcfcata- 
tion  againtl  him  is  unnecclfary,  fince  the  only  concern 
of  the  creditor  is,  that  his  debtor  make  up  titles  to 
the  anccdor’s  edate,  which  Is  done  by  a fpecial  charge: 
but  where  the  deceafed  was  the  debtor,  the  creditor 
mull  fird  charge  his  heir  to  enter  in  general,  that  it 
may  be  knowm  whether  he  is  to  reprefent  the  debtor  : 
if  he  docs  not  enter  within  fotty  days,  the  debt  may 
be  fixed  sgaind  him  by  a decree  of  conflitudon  ; after 
which,  the  heritable  rights  belongirig  to  ilie  ancedor 
will  fall  to  be  attached;  in  doing  which,  the  diligence 
to  be  ufed  is  different,  according  to  the  date  of  the 
titles  in  the  ancedor’s  perfon  : for  if  the  ancedor  flood 
veded  by  infeftment,  the  heir  mud  be  charged  to  en- 
ter heir  in  fpecial;  but  if  the  ancedor  had  but  a per- 
fonal  ri^ht  to  the  fubjeds  (i.  e.  not  perfeded  by  fei- 
fin),  which  would  have  been  carried  lo  the  heir  by  a 
general  Icrvtcc,  then  what  is  called  a general 
il/arge  mud  be  givcQ  to  the  heir.  Thc&  charges,  ei- 

4 K ther  ' 
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l.aw  of  ther  fpccul  or  general  Tpecial,  at  the  circumftances  of 
Scotland.  require,  arc  by  the  ftatute  1540  made 

^ ~ ‘ equivalent  to  the  heir’*  aAual  entry;  and  there* 

fore  an  adjudication  ded  after  the  of  the  char^ea 

are  dapfed,  dTe<^ua]ly  carries  to  the  creditor  the  fub* 
jedi  to  which  the  heir  was  charged  to  enter. 

Ad'udica-  Apprilin^s  in  courfe  of  time  underwent  many 

\»at.  cliange*  in  their  form  ^nd  effcA,  till  at  length,  by  aft 
1672,  c,  19.  adjudications  were  fubtiituted  in  their 
• place,  am!  are  carried  on  by  way  of  afkiun  before  the 
court  of  fefTion.  ' By  that  Aatutc,  fuch  part  of  the 
debtor*^  lands  ti  to  be  adjudged  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
principal  fum  and  intcrell  of  the  debt,  with  the  com* 
pofition  due  to  the  fuperiar  and  expences  of  inferiirtent, 
and  a dfth  part  mure  in  refpeft.  the  creditor  is  obliged 
to  lake  land  h>rhis  money.  The  debtor  muft  deliver 
to  the  creditor  a valid  right  of  the  lands  to  be  ad- 
judged, or  tranfumpts  thereof,  renounce  the  polTeflion 
in  hts  favour,  and  ratify  the  decree  of  adjudication  : 
end  law  cunlidcra  the  rent  of  the  lands  as  preciftly 
commenfurated  to  the  interefl  of  the  debt ; fo  that 
the  adjudger  lies  under  no  obligation  to  account  fur 
the  furplus  rents.  In  this,  w'bich  is  called  a aJ- 
judfieatunt  the  legal,  or  time  wiihin  which  the  debtor 
may  redeem,  is  declared  to  be  hve  years;  and  the  ere* 
ditor  attaining  polTcfnGn  upon  it  can  ufe  no  farther  ex- 
ecuiioo  againtl  the  debtor,  unlcfs  the  lands  be  evicted 
from  him. 

4.  Where  the  debtor  does  not  produce  a fuflicient 
right  to  the  lands,  or  is  not  willing  to  renounce  the 
pofRflion,  and  ratify  the  decree  (which  is  the  cafe 
that  has  moll  frequently  happened),  the  lUtute  makes 
it  lawful  fur  the  creditor  to  adjudge  all  right  belong* 
i.ng  to  the  debtor  in  the  fame  manner,  and  under  the 
fame  rcvetfion  cf  ten  years,  as  he  could,  by  the  former 
laws,  have  apprlfed  it.  In  this  laA  kind,  which  is 
called  ^ gtntral  odjudkcailan,  the  creditor  imiil  limit  his 
claim  to  the  principal  fum,  intercA,  and  penalty,  with* 
out  demanding  a 6fth  part  moie.  But  no  general  ad- 
judication can  be  infilled  on,,  wrlihout  libelling  in  the 
fummuns  the  other  alternative  of  a fpecial  ^judica- 
tion } for  fpccial  adjudications  are  introduced  by  the 
Aatute  in  the  place  of  appritlogs;  and  it  is  only  where 
the  debtor  refuies  to  comply  with  the  terms  thereof, 
that  the  creditor  can  lead  a general  adjudication. 

5.  Abbreviates  are  ordained  to  be  made  of  all  ad- 
judications, which  muA  be  recorded  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  decree.  In  every  other  refpeft, 

eucral  adjudications  have  the  fame  efic^s  that  appri- 
ngs  had : adjudgers  in  poiTiinun  are  accountable  for 
the  lurpfua  rents  I a citation  in  adjudications  renders 
the  fubjr'^l  litigious;  fupertori  are  obliged  to  enter  ad* 
judgers;  the  legal  of  adjudications  dues  not  expire  du- 
ring the  dcbtoiU  minority,  5tc.  Only  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  though  apprifiogs  couH  not  proceed  before 
the  term  of  payment,  yet  where  the  debtor  is  vergnu 
Oil  hifiplamy  the  court  tx  nohilt  o^io  admit  adjudication 
for  the  debt  before  it  be  payable.  But  this  fort  being 
found. d foUly  in  equity,  fub&tls  merely  as  a fccurity, 
and  catinoi  carry  the  pioperty  to  the  creditor  by  t^ 
lapfe  of  any  length  of  time. 

6.  There  are  two  kinds  of  adjudication,  which  took 
place  at  the  fame  time  with  apprilings,  and  fiill  ob- 

Two  kinds  tain  ; viz,  adjudications  on  a decree  fagtri/iani/  <aufat 
cf  sdjudiU'Otherwife  called  contra  IxrtStaUm  jaeenitm  ; and  adju- 
dicaUooa  m Wbax  the  debtor*i  apparcol 
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heir,  who  is  charged  to  enter,  formally  renoiincei  the  l-aw  nf 

fuccefliun,  the  creditor  may  obtain  a decree  , 

ctivja  i in  which,  though  the  heir  renouncing  is  cited 

fur  the  fake  of  form,  no  fcntciice  condemnatory  can 

be  pronounced  agaitiA  him,  in  lifpeft  of  his  icnuncia* 

tioo  ; the  only  effeft  of  it  Is  tufutije^  iht  henJitoj  ja- 

cent  to  the  creditor’s  diligence. 

7.  Adjudlcatinns  eofUra  hcreduatrm  jacentmt  carry 
not  only  tlic  lands  thcmfclves  that  belonged  to  ihcMe* 
ceafed,  but  the  rents  thereof  fallen  due  luice  his  death; 
fur  thefe,  as  an  acceffory  to  the  cilate  belonging  to  the 
dcceafed,  would  have  defeended  to  the  heir  if  he  had 
entered,  which  rule  is  applied  to  all  adjtidicatioiis  led 
on  a fpecial  charge,  'rhis  fort  cf  adjudication  is  de- 
clared redeemable  within  ^cven  years,  by  any  co*ad- 
judging  creditor,  cither  of  the  deccafed  debtor  or  of 
.the  heir  renouncing.  The  heir  himfclf,  who  renounces, 
cannot  be  redored  agalidl  his  renunciation,  nor  confe- 
quentiy  redeem,  if  he  lx  not  a minor.  Bus  even  a 
major  may  redeem  indireftly,  by  granting  a fimulatc 
bimd  to  a coniident  pcifon;  the  adjudication  upon 
which,  w'lien  conveyed  to  himfelf,  is  a goo.1  title  to 
redeem  all  other  adjudications  againft  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  his  anedtor. 

8.  Adjudications  in  impkmcni  are  deduced  againA 
ihofe  who  have  granted  dreds  without  procuratory  of 
rdlgnation  or  precept  of  icifin,  and  refufe  to  diveft 
thcmfclves  ; to  the  end  that  the  fubjedl  conveyed  may 
bccAeclually  veiled  in  the  grantee.  Thcfe  adjudications 

may  be  alfj  directed  againA  the  Itcir  of  the  granter,  m 

upon  a charge  to  enter.  Here  there  is  no  place  for 
a legal  reverOon  ; for,  as  the  adjudication  is  led  for 
completing  the  right  of  a fpecial  fubjedl,  it  muA  carry 
that  fubjeCt  as  irrrdccmahly  ms  If  the  right  had  been 
volunianiy  completed. 

9.  All  adjudications  led  within  year  and  day  of  Uiat 
one  which  has  been  made  fit  11  effeCiiial  by  feifin  (where 
fciiifl  is  neceflar)'),  or exaft  diligence  for  obtaining  fei- 
Cn,  arc  preferable  pari pajfu.  'rhe  year  and  day  runt 
from  the  date  of  the  adjudication,  aiid  not  of  the  fei- 
fin  or  diligence,  for  obtaining  it.  After  the  days  of 
that  period,  they  are  preferable  according  to  their 
dates.  All  the  co*adjudgers  within  the  year  are  pre- 
ferable pari pajiit  as  if  one  adjudication  had  been  led 
for  all  their  debts.  This  makes  the  fcilin  or  ditigence 
on  the  firA  adjudication  a common  right  to  the  reft, 
who  muA  therefore  refund  to  the  owner  of  that  dili- 
gence his  whole  cxpcQCc  laid  out  in  carrying  on  and 
completing  it.  And  though  that  firA  adjudication 
{hould  be  redeemed,  the  diligence  upon  it  Atli  fubfiAa 
as  to  the  rtll.  This  pari  paj'm  preference,  however, 
does  not  dtAroy  the  legal  picfcrence  ot  adjudtcaiiona 
led  on  Hcbita fmdi  (fee  N 'dxix.  15.) ; nor  does  it  take 
place  in  adjudications  in  implement. 

A new  lort  of  adjudication  has  been  lately  iotrodu^ 
ced  into  the  law  of  Scotland  by  the  a6l  of  the  ajd 
Geo.  Ill*  for  rendering  the  payment  of  the  creditors 
of  infolvent  debtors  mure  equal  and  expeditious.  A- 
mon^  the  many  other  pruvi^s  in  that  Aatutc  for  ex- 
pediting the  payment  of  creditora,  and  leflening  the 
cxpence  of  diligence  againll  tire  dcbtor*s  eAaie,  it  is 
cnafted,  That  upon  an  o’-dcr  from  the  court  of  fcAioa 
or  lord  ordinary,  the  bankrupt  Aiall  be  bound  to  exe- 
cute a difpofitioD  or  dirpofitiuns.  making  over  to  the 
truAce  or  truAces  chofen  by  the  creditors  the  whole 
eft^tc  xtal  ud  pcrfoaal^  whenver  fitwted;  aad  in  cafe 
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U*w  o(  of  the  binlcmpl^i  refufat,  or  of  the  OTfler  not  being 
complied  wiih  from  *ny  other  reafon,  the  court  or  the 
^ ’ lord  otdiiury  fliall,  up«.H  the  application  of  the  iniftcct 
i(Tue  an  aft  <rr  dtcrec»  adjud,;<mit  the  property  of  the 
vrhnic  (equcDrated  edatc  t » be  in  the  ttuflcc  f >r  behoof 
of  the  creditort  ; ubuh  lhall  hive  the  fame  effect  a»  if 
the  binhrupt  had  executed  the  coiiveyance  : and  by 
a fubfequent  cUnfc  in  the  lUtnle,  it  i»  cnnAed,  that 
thii  difpofition  oi  i^u:  heritable  edite*  loj;cther  with 
the  order  of  the  court  or  h'rd  ordinary  on  which  it 
procecdii  or,  failing  thereof,  the  drerre  o»'a  lj«dica*.i->a 
of  the  coM»t  or  the  lonl  ordinary.  Ih-ill  wuh  n 6o  d.iya 
of  the  dale  thereof  be  reijifterrd  in  the  regl'dcr  of  ab* 
brrviates  rf  adjudicaliont ; and  Hiali  have  the  eifed  to 
inliile  the  trudee  for  behoof  of  ihc  who'c  creditors  to 
rank  in  the  fame  minoer  upon  the  hcrhaMe  eftite  as 
if  it  had  been  a pr«‘pcr  decree  of  adjudication,  obia*ti- 
ed  at  the  date  of  the  interlocutor  SKvtrdtng  the  fitjucf- 
tration  j acciimalating  the  whole  debts,  principal  and 
intereil,  an  at  that  peii>'d,  and  adjudtring  fur  fecurity 
or  payrrent  thenob  fo  as  to  rank  p<tri  'pijfu  with  any 
prior  cfFcdiuol  adjudication,  and  wuhin  year  and  day 
of  the  fame.  By  thia  att  alfo,  in  order  to  lefTm  I’  e 
Dumber  . f adjudications,  and  c*>nfcc]ucntly  the  expcnce 
upon  a bankrupt  edate,  it  is  declared,  that  intimation 
fhail  be  made  of  the  /irtl  adjudication  which  is  called, 
fo  as  all  cretiiton  who  arc  in  rcadinefs  may,  witiiiri 
fuch  a reafonabic  time  as  may  be  allowed,  not  exceed 
irg  twenty  fedenint  days,  produce  their  grounds  of 
debt,  and  l>e  conjoined  iu  the  decree  to  futlow  on  faid 
firrt  adjudication.  Af  the  fame  lime  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention,  that  this  is  only  temporary  ; and  after 
eight  years  experience,  will  pr.ihably  fufFcr  very  confi- 
derable  alteratiuni,  when  it  fhaK  become  neccITary  to 
digeft  another  bankrupt  law  for  Scotland. 

S.'^ddra*  to.  Before  treating  of  judicial  Talcs  of  bankrupts  e« 
Bates,  the  nature  o\  ftj  tfjirttum  may  be  ihonly  ex- 
plained, which  ii  adillgtnce  that  generally  ulhers  in 
anions  of  falo.  Sequt  iration  of  lauds  is  a judicial  aA 
of  the  court  of  fefTion.  whereby  the  CBanagement  of  an 
eftate  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a fador  or  Hrwatd  named 
by  the  court,  who  gives  fecurity,  and  is  to  be  account- 
able for  the  rents  to  all  having  intcreft.  'jrhia  diligence 
is  competent,  either  wliere  the  tight  of  the  lauds  is 
doubtful,  if  it  be  applied  fi*r  before  either  of  the  com- 
petitors has  attained  polTenion,  or  where  the  eilate  is 
licarily  charged  with  debts:  but,  as  it  is  an  unfa* 
srourablr  diligence,  it  ii  not  admitted,  unlefs  that  mca* 
furc  (hall  ap;>car  necclTa-y  fur  the  fecurity  of  creditors. 
Subjerts  not  brought  bslorc  the  court  by  the  diligence 
of  credilura,  cannot  fall  under  fcquctlration  } for  it  is 
the  competition  of  creditors  which  alone  founds  the  ju- 
rifdi^ion  <«f  the  court  to  take  thedifputcd  fubje^  into 
their  polTcflion. 

1 1.  The  court  of  feffion  who  decrees  the  fcqueftra- 
tlon  has  the  nomination  of  the  fa^or,  in  which  they 
arc  dircAcd  bj  the  recommendation  of  the  creditors. 

A fa^or  appointed  bv  the  fcflion,  though  the  proprie- 
tor bad  not  been  infect  in  the  lands,  has  a power  to  re- 
move tenants.  Judicial  fa^rimull,  within  fix  months 
after  extradin^  their  fa^ury,  make  up  a rental  of  the 
cilate,  and  a lift  of  the  arrears  due  by  tenants,  to  be 
pot  into  the  h^ds  of  the  clerk  of  the  prucef^,  as  a 
charge  agatnft  thcmfelves,  and  a note  of  I'uch  altcia 
tkms  in  the  rental  u may  afterw*ards  happeo;  aud  muft 
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alfo  deliver  to  the  clerk  innuaTIy  a fchemc  of  their  ac-  t*w  of 
counts,  chaqje  and  difeharge,  under  heavy  penalties.  Scotlin^ 
They  arc,  fiy  the  nature  of  their  offioc,  bound  to  the  * * 

fame  degree  of  diligence  that  a prudent  man  adhibits 
in  his  own  aftairs;  they  arc  accountable  for  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  rents,  which  they  either  have,  or  by  dill, 
pence  might  h*ve  recovircd,  from  a y'car  after  their 
falling  due.  As  it  is  much  in  the  oower  of  ihofe  fac- 
tor* to  take  advantage  of  the  neccflitict  of  creditors,  by 
p’trchsfing  their  debts  at  an  undervalue,  all  fuch  pur- 
tli.ifcj  made  either  by  iJic  taclor  liimfclf,  or  to  hJs  be- 
hoof, arc  declared  fipiivaleirt  to  an  acquittance  or  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt.  Ko  faHor  can  warrantably  pay 
to  any  creditor,  without  an  order  of  the  court  of  ftU 
Con  ; for  he  is,  by  the  tenor  of  his  comniiin  >o,  di- 
reflcd  to  pay  the  rents  t"i  iln’fe  W’ho  Ihafl  be  found  to 
have  ihc  beft  right  to  them.  Judicial  faAois  are  in- 
titied  to, a falary,  which  is  generally  ftated  at  five 
cent,  of  thrir  intromiHiocs:  but  it  fcMom afccrtalncd 
tfSl  their  office  expire^,  or  till  their  acconnting  \ that 
the  couit  may  m-.dll'y  a greater  or  fmaller  falary,  or  . 

Dunc,  in  prupinlon  to  the  fad^or’s  integrity  and  dili- 
gence. Many  ca'es  occur,  where  the  court  of  ftifi  >n, 
w'ithout  feqMcllraTi-iD,  name  a factor  to  preferve  the 
rents  from  per’lhing ; e.  where  an  heir  is  deliberi- 
ting  whether  to  enter,  where  a minor  is  without  tu- 
tors, where  a fucceffion  opens  to  a perfon  refiding  a- 
br>iad  ; in  all  which  cites  the  faBor  is  fubjeded  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  a£t  of  fedenmt,  P'cb.  13.  1730. 

As  to  feq  leftrattons  under  the  bankrupt  aCt  before 
recited,  the  reader  mail  ncctflariJy  be  refcr-cd  to  ih^ 
aA  ilfclf ; for  being*  only  temporary,  as  before  men- 
liontd,  it  feemi  quitcinronfiftrnt  wl:h  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  the  dtiferent  re- 
gulations thereby  bid  dosm  in  cafes  of  fcqueftration 
under  it. 

1 2.  The  word  hanhrnpt  is  fomctimei  applied  to  per- 

Tons  whofe  funds  are  not  fufficicnc  for  their  debts;  and  banknipc 
fometimes,  nm  to  the  debtor,  but  to  his  eftate.  ThecAatet. 
court  of  feiliou  are  empowered,  at  the  fuit  of  any  real 
creditor,  to  try  the  value  of  a bankrupt’s  iftutc,  and 
fell  it  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

13.  No  proeef'*  of  Tale,  at  the  fuit  of  a creditor,  can 
proceed  without  a proof  of  the  debtor’s  bankruptcy,  or 
at  lealt  that  liis  lands  are  fo  charged  W'Ich  debts  that 
no  prudent  perfons  will  buy  from  him  ; and  therefore 
the  fummoni  of  fale  mn!t  comprehend  the  debtor’s 
whole  eftate.  The  debtor,  or  his  apparent  heir,  and 
aft  the  real  creditors  in  poireffion,  mud  be  made  par- 
ties to  the  fuit  i but  it  is  fufficient  if  the  other  credi- 
tors be  called  by  an  ediedal  citation.  The  fummona  of 
fale  contains  a conclufion  of  ranking  or  preference  of 

the  bankrupt’s  creditors.  In  this  ranking,  firll  and  fc- Ranklo^t of 
cond  terms  are  affigned  to  the  whole  creditors  for  exhi- creditors, 
biting  in  ctntrt  (or  producing)  their  rights  and  dili- 
gences ; and  the  decree  of  certification  proceeding 
thereupon,'  againft  the  ATitinqs  not  product,  has  the 
fame  effc^ft  in  favour  of  the  creditors  who  have  pri»du- 
ced  their  rights^^as  if  that  decree  had  proceeded  upon 
an  action  of  reduiftion'improbation.  Sec  N*^clxxxiii.'3. 

By  the  late  bankrupt  ad,  the  fale  may  precede  the 
ranking  of  the  creditors,  unlefs  the  court,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  creditors,  or  any  of  them,  (hall  Bnd  fulficient 
caufe  to  delay  the  fale.  The  trrcdceirablc  property  of 
the  lands  is  adjudged  by  the  court  to  the  hlgheft  of- 
4 R a ferer 
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Ijw  of  feref  at  the  fair.  Tlie  receiving  payment 

^S:u;Urd.  gfani  to  the  purchafer  abrduic  tvartandkr»  to  the 
^ ^ extent  cf  the  fum  rcccivrd  bjr  them  ; and  the  land# 
p trehafed  a^e  declated  disburdened  of  all  debit  or  deed* 
of  the  bankrupt,  or  hit  ancedort,  either  on  payment  of 
the  price  by  the  purchafer  to  the  creditors  according  to 
thnr  preference,  or  on  coitli,{tiction  of  it.  I’y  the  a^ 
1695,  purchafert  were  bi’iind  to  conGgn  the  price  in 
the  hands  of  toe  magidraict  of  Jb^nioburgh  ; but  by 
{ 5 of  the  above  ad,  they  may  cuafi^n  il  in  the  royal 
b'Oik  or  b:rnk  cf  Scotland.  The  only  remedy  pro- 
vided to  fuels  creditors  at  judge  tlicmfrWct  hurt  by  the 
f.dc  or  divshoii  of  the  ptice,  even  ihouyh  they  Should 
be  minors,  is  an  acnion  for  recovering  their  Share  of  the 
price  agair.le  the  creditors  who  have  received  it. 

14.  The  expence  of  theft  pnictSTci  it  deburfed  by 
the  fador  out  of  the  rents  in  his  hands;  by  which  the 
whole  burden  of  fucb  expenee  falls  upon  tlie  poilcrior 
creditors. 

15.  Apparent  heirs  arc  intiticd  to  bring  adloot  nf 
fale  of  the  edates  belonging  to  their  ancciton,  whe- 
ther bankrupt  or  not ; the  expenee  of  which  ought  to 
fjll  upon  the  purfucr,  if  ilierc  i*  any  eacrefcrnce  of  the 
price,  after  payment  of  the  cieditors  ; hut  if  there  !»c 
no  excrefcence,  the  creditors,  who  alone  are  gainers  by 
the  fale,  ought  to  bear  the  charge  of  it. 

16.  As  praccSTes  of  ranking  and  fale  arc  defigned 
for  the  common  intcreft  of  all  the  creditors,  do  dili- 
gence carried  oo  or  completed  during  their  pendency 
ought  to  give  any  preference  in  the  competiiion  ; fea- 
(ienU  iit€,  Hthii  iniiovMuIvm. 

1^.  It  ia  a rule  in  ail  real  diligences,  that  where  a 
creditor  is  preferable  on  fevcral  different  fiibJrCts,  he 
cannot  ufe  his  preference  arbitranly,  by  favouring  one 
creditor  more  than  another  ; but  mud  allocate  liis  uni- 
verfal  or  catholic  debt  proportionally  againd  all  the 
fubjedi  or  parlies  whom  it  afTeds.  If  it  is  material  to 
fuch  creditor  to  draw  his  whole  paymept  out  4>f  any 
one  fund,  he  may  apply  his  debt  So  as  may  bed  fecure 
* himfelf:  but  that  inequality  will  be  reflified  as  to  the 

poderior  creditors,  who  had  Ukewife,  by  their  rights 
aud  diligences,  affe^ed  the  fubjedts  out  of  which  he 
drew  hi  /ryment,  by  obliging  him  to  afligo  in  their 
favour  his  right  upon  the  Separate  fubjeAs  which  he 
did  not  ufe  in  the  ranking ; by  which  they  may  recur 
againd  thefe  Separate  fubjeds  for  the  lhares  w'hich  the 
debt  preferred  might  have  drawn  out  of  them.  As  the 
obligation  to  afllgD  Is  founded  merely  in  equity,  the 
catholio  creditor  cannot  be  compelled  to  it,  if  bis  af- 
f going  Shall  weaken  the  preference  of  any  feparatedebt 
veiled  in  hlmfcIf,  adeding  the  fpecial  fubjed  fought  to 
be  aSn^Acd.  But  if  a creditor  upon  a 4>edal  fubjrd 
Piall  acquire  from  another  a catholic  right,  or  a catho- 
lic creditor  fhaU  purchafe  a debt  aifedinga  fpecial  fub- 
Jed,  with  a view  of  creating  to  the  fpecial  debt  a high- 
er degree  of  preference  than  was  naturally  due  to  it, 
by  an  arbitrary  application  of  the  catholic  debt,  equity 
cannot  proied  him  from  adigoing  in  favour  of  the  cre- 
ditor excluded  by  fuch  application,  efpecialty  if,  prior 
tn  the  purchafe,  the  fubjed  has  become  luigious  by 
the  procefs  of  ranking. 

II.  MOVEABLE  RIGHTS. 

Tm£  lair  of  heritable  rights  being  expUiaedj  Afettf- 
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alU  Rights  fall  next  to  be  corfidcixd  ( the  dodrioe  of  l aw  of 
wliich  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  Obligations. 

S&CT.  XUI.  Of  oltiigathns  and  contrails  in  dxiiii. 

ncrai, 

Av  obligation  Is  a legal  tic,  by  which  one  is  bound  ObligailfliUji 
to  pay  or  perf  >rm  fuiisctliMig  to  another.  Every  obli- 
gation on  the  pci  foil  obliged  implies  an  oppollte  right 
in  the  creditor,  to  that  what  is  a burden  in  regard  to 
the  one  is  right  with  refped  to  the  other;  and  ail  right# 
founded  I'n  obligation  are  called  perfonai,  l*here  it 
tins  tSrcmial  dili^rence  between  a real  and  a perfonai 
liiihf,  that  a yw  in  rr,  whether  of  property,  or  of  aa 
irikrior  kind,  as  Urvirude,  intitlcs  the  perum  vetted 
vsith  it  to  poifels  the  fubjcitas  his  own;  or  if  he  is  not 
in  p-idcflijii,  to  demand  it  from  the  pofleSfors:  whcre> 
a«  the  creditor  io  a pcrlunal  right  has  only  jus  ad 
or  a right  to  compel  the  debtor  to  fulfil  his  obligation;, 
without  any  right  in  the  Subject  itfelf,  which  the  debt- 
or is  bound  traoafer  to  him.  One  cannot  oblige 
himfelf,  but  by  a prdcni  act  of  the  will.  A ba:c  refo- 
lurion,  therefore,  or  purpofe,  to  be  obliged,  is  alterable 
at  pleasure. 

2.  Obligations  arc  cither,  ( 1 .)  Merely  natural,  where  Df^inon  off 
one  perfon  is  bound  to  another  by  the  law  of  nature, 

but  cannot  be  compelivd  by  any  civil  adioa  to  the  per- 
formance. Thus,  though  deeds  granted  by  a minor 
having  curators,  without  their  confeat,  are  null,  yettbe 
minor  Is  naturally  obliged  to  perform  fuch  deeds;  and 
parents  arc  naturally  omiged  to  provide  their  children 
in  rcafomblc  patrimoniet.  Natural  obligations  intitle 
the  creditor  to  rclsin  what  he  has  got  in  virtue  thereof, 
without  being  fubjeded  to  rcftorc  it.  (2.)  Obligations 
are  merely  civil,  which  may  be  fued  upon  by  an  action, 
but  ate  elided  by  an  exceptlou  in  equity;  this  is  the 
cafe  of  obligations  granted  through,  force  or  fear,  dec, 

(3  ) I*fopcr  or  full  obligations,  are  thofe  which  are 
lupporicd  both  by  equity  and  the  civil  fandioo. 

3.  Obligations  may  be  alfo  divided  into,  (1.)  Pure, 
to  which  neither  day  nor  condition  is  adjtAcd.  Thcfc 
may  be  exacted  immediately.  (2.)  Obligations 

which  have  a day  adjected  to  their  performance.  Ia 
thcfc,  dies  Jiatim  ceJltf  ftd  vtnii  / a proper  debt  a* 
rifes  from  the  date  of  the  obligation,  beca'ule  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  day  will  cxlfl  ; but  the  execution  is  fuf- 
pended  till  the  lapfe  of  that  day.  {3.)  Conditional 
obligations  ; in  which  there  is  no  proper  dfbt  (dies  n»»a 
adit)  till  the  coiiditiun  be  purihed,  bccaufc  it  is  pof-. 
fiblc  the  condition  may  never  cxid  ; and  which  there- 
fore are  fatd  to  create  only  the  hope  of  a debt;  but  the 
granier,  even  of  thefe,  has  no  right  to  refile.  An  obli-. 
gatioo,  to  which  a day  is  adjeded  that  pofObly  may. 
never  cxitl,  implies  a condition  ; dies  isuertus  pto  con^ 
di/ivK  hateiur.  I'hus,  in  the  cafe  of  a provilion  to  a. 
child,  payable  when  he  aliains  to  the  age  of  fourtcco, 
if  the  child  dies  before  that  age,  the  providoD  falls. 

4.  Obligations,  when  confidcrcd  with  regard  to  their 
caufc,  were  divided  by  the  Romans,  into  thofe  arifin^ 
from  coiitrad,  quafi  conirad,  dclld,  and  quafi  dehd  : 
but  there  are  certain  obtigaiions,  even  full  and  proper 
ones,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  any  of  thcfc  fourccs* 
and  io  which  Lord  Stair  gives  the  narse  of  cltdientials. 

Such  as  the  obligation  on  parenu  to  ahment  or  main- 
Uia  their  childrco  1.  which  arilcs  liiigly  from  the  rda- 
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Fart  III.  L 

L*w«f  tlon  of  parent  and  and  miy  b*  enforced  bjr  the 

fcotUnd.  |.|v[l  rnairitlrate.  Under  parent'*  are  comprehended,  the 

“ ’ mother,  grandfather,  and  jjrandmother,  in  their  proper 

order.  'I'his  ubli)tation  on  parents  extends  to  the  pro* 
viding  of  ihcir  iirue  in  ail  the  ticceirarics  of  life,  and 
giving  them  fuitaUe  education.  It  ccafes,  when  the 
v'liiidren  can  earn  a livelihood  bjr  their  own  imluUr)r ; 
but  the  obligation  on  parcata  to  maintain  their  indi- 
gent children,  and  rectprocallf  on  children  to  maintain 
their  indigent  parents,  is  perpetual.  This  obligation 
M,  on  the  father's  death,  traiufcrred  to  the  eldeii  ion, 
the  hcii  of  the  family  j who,  as  reprefcniing  the  father, 
mull  aliment  hU  younger  brothers  and  filters:  the  bro* 
tb<TS  are  only  iniitled  to  alimony,  tiU  their  age  of  twen* 
ly  one,  after  which  they  are  prefuraed  able  to  do  for 
tficmfelves  ; but  the  obligation  to  mamtain  the  fillcra 
OKitinucl  till  their  marriage.  In  perlons  of  lower 
rank,  the  ol  ligation  to  aliment  the  tilUra  ccafes  after 
they  are  capable  of  iubhUing  by  any  lervicc  or  employ- 
ment. 

5.  AH  obligations,  anTing  from  the  natural  duty  of 
rribiution,  (all  under  this  ciafa;  thus,  things  given  up- 
on the  view  of  a certain  e%*cnt,  mull  be  reftured,  if  that 
(vent  dues  not  afterwards  exiU  : thus  alio,  things  given 
9I  t.'irp-cm  eauftm,  wbercihc  turpitude  is  in  the  recei- 
ver am)  nut  in  the  giver,  mull  he  redored.  And  on 
the  fanQc  principle,  one  upon  whofe  ground  a houfe  is 
built  or  repaired  by  another,  ii  obliged,  wiiliout  any 
covenant,  to  reilore  the  expence  laid  out  upun  it,  in  fo 
far  as  it  has  been  prohtablc  to  him. 

Contra^*.  6.  A contract  is  the  voluntary  agreement  of  two  or 
more  perions,  whereby  fomething  is  to  be  given  or  j»er- 
foimcd  U}Km  one  part»  for  a valuaUe  confKlera.ioo, 
eitlier  prefent  or  future,  on  the  other  pait.  Cuufent, 
wiiich  is  implied  in  agreement,  is  excluded,  ( t.)  by 
error  in  the  eifentiaU  of  the  contrad ; for,  in  luch  cafe, 
the  party  does  not  properly  contract,  but  errs  or  is  de- 
ceived ; and  this  may  be  ailo  applied  to  contrail 
which  take  their  rife  frum  fraud  or  impofitinn  (a.) 
Confeni  is  excluded  by  fuch  a degree  of  rcllraint  upon 
any  of  the  contracting  panics,  as  extorts  the  agrec- 
meni  ; h>r  where  violence  or  threatening  arc  ufed 
againll  a pcrlon,  his  will  haa  really  no  part  in  the  con- 
tranit. 

Loin.  y.  Loan,  or  muiuumt  U that  contra^  which  obliges 
a peilbn,  who  haa  borrowed  any  fungible  lubjcdt  from 
another,  to  rcIlorc  to  him  as  much  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  of  equal  goodnefs.  Whatever  receives  its  cUioM- 
tion  in  number,  weight,  or  mcafurc,  is  a fungible  | as 
com,  wine,  current  coin,  dec.  The  only  proper  fub- 
jc^s  of  this  contra^  are  things  which  cannot  be  ufed 
without  cither  their  cxiiudion  or  alienation : hence 
the  property  of  the  thing  lent  is  necdFarily  transfened 
by  delivery  to  the  borrower,  who  confvqucntly  tnufl 
run  all  the  hazards  either  of  ha  detcrioratioa  or  its 
pcriHiing,  according  to  the  rule,  rtj  fxrii  fuo  rLwie?. 
Where  the  borrower  negled.s  to  reiioie  at  the  time 
and  place  agreed  on,  the  eftimation  of  the  thing  lent 
muh  bf  made  according  to  its  price  at  that  time  and  tn 
that  place ; becaufe  it  would  have  been  worth  fo  mucb> 
tn  the  lender,  if  the  obUgallun  bad  been  duly  perform- 
ed, If  there  is  noplace  nor  time*  ttipulated  for,  the 
value  is  to  be  Hated  according  to  the  price  that  the 
commodity  gave  when  and  where  it  was  demanded.  In 
the  loan  of  inoney,  the  mine  put  on  it  by  public  au- 
thofity,  aud  not  ill  louudk  worth^js  Lu  be  coofidexed* 


A 

This  contrad  is  one  of  thofc  called  by  the  Romans  Ijwof 
unu'dleralt  being  obligatory  only  oa  one  part;  fur  the  Scotl&ud. 
lender  is  iubjciied  to  no  obligniun  ; the  only  adioa  » " 
therefore  that  it  produces,  is  pointed  againll  (he  bor- 
rower, that  he  nu)  tctlore  as  much  in  quantity  and 
quality  as  he  borrowed,  together  with  the  damage  the 
lender  may  have  lutLrcd  through  default  of  due  per- 
formauce. 

8.  Commodate  is  a fpccies  of  loan,  gratuitous  00  the  ^ 
pan  of  the  lender,  where  the  thing  lent  may  be  ufed,4^c.  ’ 
without  either  its  peridung  or  its  aUcnuiion.  Hence, 
in  this  fort  of  loiur,  the  property  continues  with  the 
lender:  the  only  right  ibc  borrower  acquires  in  ihc 
fubject  is  its  ufe,  aiur  which  he  mult  lellorc  the  itidl* 
vkiual  thing  that  he  bewowrd:  cotifequerrUv,  if  the 
fubjeft  pers.hes,  it  perilhes  to  the  lender,  unidi  it  has 
puilhcdby  the  boirower’s  fault.  What  degree  cf  fault 
or  negligence  makes  either  of  the  coniiaCtmg  panics 
liable  to  the  other  in  damages,  is  compuheDded  under 
the  fullowing  rules.  Where  the  contract  gives  a mu- 
luai  bcoeht  to  buth  parties,  each  contractor  is  butiod 
to  adhibit  a middle  tort  of  diligence,  fuch  as  a man  of 
ordinary  prudcucc  ufes  in  his  alljirs.  Where  only  one 
of  the  parties  has  benehl  by  the  contract,  that  party 
mmt  uic  exact  diligence;  and  the  other  who  has  m>- 
advantage  by  it,  is  accountable  only  for  dole,  or  for 
grofs  unaiUjui,  which  the  law  cotiUrucs  to  be  dole.^ 

Wnerc  uuc«cmp!u) » Icfs  care  on  the  fubjeCl  of  any  con- 
tract which  implies  an  cxubcraui  tniH,  than  he  is  knowa 
to  employ  in  b.s  own  athurs,  it  is  conhdered  as  dole. 

9»  iicQCC  it  wtil  appear  that  this  is  a bUattrai  cQn» 
tiacl;  the  borrower  mud  be  exactly  careful  of  the 
thing  lent,  aud  rcllore  it  at  the  lime  hxed  by  the  con- 
tract, or  after  tiuit  ufc  is  made  of  it  lor  which  it  was 
lent : if  be  puls  it  to  any  other  ufc,  or  ncglcCfs  to  rc* 

Itorc  it  at  the  time  coveuanud,  aod  if  the  thing  pe- 
tilhes  thereafter,  even  by  mere  accident,  he  is  bouiii  * 
to  pay  the  value.  On  the  other  part,  the  lender  ii 
obliged  to  reilore  to  the  borrower  luebof  theexpcnccs 
deburfed  by  him  on  that  fubjed  as  arofe  from  any  un- 
coinuroo  ai.cident,  but  nut  ttiofe  that  naturally  attend 
the  ufe  of  it.  Where  a thing  is  lent  giatuitouH/, 
without  fpccifying  any  time  of  redclivery,  it  coniliiutes 
the  contract  of  ftemriumf  which  is  revocable  at  the  - 
lender's  plcafurc,  and,  bviug  entered  into  Irom  a per- 
foual  regard  to  the  borrower,  ceafes  by  his  death. 

10.  Ucpofiution  is  alfo  a hilattrjl  coiitrad,  by  which  ne-n-i^ 
one  who  has  the  cuiliKiy  of  a thing  coiotniited  to  himiios. 

(the  dcpotiiary)  it  obliged  to  rcltore  it  to  the  de^Hili- 

tor.  ll  a reward  is  bargained  for  by  the  dcpoCitarv 
for  his  care,  it  refolvcs  into  the  coaira<h  of  location. 

As  this  contract  is  graiuituus,  the  depolitary  is  only  * 
anfw’crable  fur  the  cooiequcnces  of  grots  neglect;  but 
after  the  depoht  is  redemandtd,  he  is  accountable  even, 
for  cafual  misfortunes.  He  is  intfticd  to  a full  indem- 
niheation  for  the  luifcs  he  has  fiilUined  hy  the  contra^, 
and  to  the  recovery  of  all  fums  txp«;Qdcd  by  him  on  the 
lubjedt. 

11.  An  obligation  arifes  without  formal  pafllon, 
barely  by  a ltav<||cr‘s  eniciing  into  au  inn,  Uiip, 
dablc,  and  there  dcpufiting  his  goods,  or  putting 
bis  horfes ; whereby  the  inokeeper,  ihipmalter,  or  fla- 
blcr,  is  accountable,  not  only  for  his  own  fa^tsand  tliofe 
of  his  feivants  ^ which  is  an  obligation  implied  in  tbe 
very  cxcicife  of  thefe  emptoymenib),  but  of  the  other 
gucUa  or  paflcogcit ; aud,  iudeed,  la  every  cafe,  unlcfa  ■ 

where -- 
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Partin.  L / 

L^vrof  fumf  exceeding  L.  100  Scoti«  to  b«  ob!i((4itoni  of  im> 
^ SfotLud.  portaucr.  In  a divifible  obligation,  for  * fum 

w of  money,  though  exceeding  L.  lOO,  the  fubferiptio# 

of  one  rorary  i»  fufficient,  if  the  creditor  rcilricts  hi* 
claim  to  L too : Hut  in  an  obligation  indiviiibic,  r.^. 
lor  the  perfurtnance  of  a fa^,  if  it  be  not  fubferibed 
in  termi  of  the  ilatutc,  it  ia  void.  When  notariei»  thus 
atteft  a deed,  the  attciUtion  or  doequet  mutt  fpecially 
txprefk  that  the  graiiur  gave  them  a mandate  to  fign  } 
nor  ia  it  rufficient  that  this  be  tnenticncil  in  the  body 
of  the  writing. 

y.  In  every  deed,  the  name  of  him  who  writea  it, 
W'ith  hii  dwelling- place,  or  other  mark  of  diltinAinn, 
^ mult  be  iafcried.  Thevilneflca  mud  both  fuhlciibe 
as  witmifo,  and  their  nam>.a  and  defignatiuna  be  in* 
fcTicd  in  the  body  of  the  deed  : And  all  fublcribing 
witnefTea  mult  know  thi  gr;ir,ter,  and  either  fee  him 
fubferibe,  or  hear  him  acknowledge  his  fubfeription ; 
othcrw'ilc  they  art  declaitd  puniibable  aa  accrfli’-y  to 
forgery.  . peeds,  drcrrca,  and  other  fecuriliva,  con* 
filling  of  more  than  one  fhrrt,  ma)  he  virillen  by  way 
ot  Look,  in  place  ot  the  fomiri  cuflom  of  palling  to- 
gether the  federal  (hciia,  and  figning  the  joinings  on 
the  margin  ; proviotd  each  page  be  fignrd  by  the 
grant* r,  and  marked  by  its  number,  and  the  teiltng 
claufc  rxprrfs  the  nuodwr  of  pages. 

6.  Intiumcti's  of  Itifin  are  valid,  if  fubferibeJ  by 

af  Do'.ori  1 one  notary,  rdt  re  a reafonabie  number  of  witneitrs; 
indrumcbi*  which  is  extendeu  by  pradlict  ti»  initrumrnts  ot  relig* 
nation.  Two  wimeflea  ar*  dtemrd  a reafonabie  m m- 
ber  to  every  deed  that  can  be  ixccuted  by  one  notary. 
It  if  not  ntcefiary  tt.at  the  wltncnVs  to  a no'orial  in* 
drument  orrxtcuti'  a ftt  the  notary  or  nientnger  figu  ; 
for  tl^ey  are  calho  a»  wttn<  Ifes  to  the  tianfaCtion  which 
i»  atteilrd,  and  not  to  the  fuUcription  of  the  perfon 
atteiting. 

7.  A new  requifitc  been  added  to  certain  deeds 
lince  the  unidn,  for  the  btnefitofthe  revenue  : 1‘key 
mud  be  executed  on  tfampid  paper,  or  parchment,  pay- 
ing a certain  duty  to  the  crown.  Thrfc  duties  mull 
all  be  paid  before  wrote  upon,  und<  r a penalty  ; but 
they  arc  fo  numeruus  and  complex,  that  it  would  be 
tedious,  even  if  it  fell  un«  cr  our  plan,  to  enter  in- 
to an  enumeration  of  them*.  I'hcy  will  be  A'und 
at  length  in  Swinton’a  Abiidgement,  voce  Stam/u^  to 
wliich  the  reader  ia  refirred.  CcrUtn  Judicial  dteds, 
fitch  as  bail-bonds,  bonds  of  cautiuriry,  in  fulpcntinns, . 
Acc.  are  excepted,  and  do  not  require  as  will 

be  fern  from  the  fevcral  a^s  refriicd  to  by  the  com- 
* pilcr  of  the  above  abridgement  of  the  datutca. 

Blank.  grantcr’s  name  and  deftgnaiton  are  efTcntial, 

kvodt.  not  properly  as  folcmititlca,  btii  bicaufr  no  writing  esn 
have  effe^  without  them.  Bonds  were,  by  our  an- 
cient, pra^ice,  frequently  exermed  without  hlltng  up 
the  creditor’s  name ; and  they  pafled  trvm  hand  to  hand, 
like  notes  payable  to  the  bearer:  But  as  thwc  was  no 
method  for  the  cieditor  of  a perfon  poltcflcd  of  thefc  to 
fccurc  them  fur  his  payment,  all  writings  taken  blank 
in  the  creditor’s  name  are  declared  null,  as  covers  to 
fraud;  with  t be  exception  of  indor^tioni  of  bills  of 
exchange. 

Privileged  9-  Certain  privileged  writings  do  not  require  the 
dicda.  ordinary  lolemnities. , 1.  Holograph  deeds  (written  by 
the  gr.mter  himlrlf)  are  cffe^ual  without  witneflet, 
Xhedau  of  00  holograph  wmiog,  cjtccpi  a bill  of  eg* 


change  (fee  next  parag.),  can  be  proved  by  the  graoter’s  1-aw  of 
own  alfcrtion,  in  prejudice  either  of  his  heir  or  his  Sci>iUn<f. 
creditors,  but  mull  be  luppimcd  by  other  adminicles.  - 

2.  TelUiuenis,  if  executed  where  men  of  Ikill  aud  bud* 
iicU  cannot  be  had,  are  valid  though  they  Ihould  not 
be  quite  formsd : and  let  the  luljctt  of  a tertaroent  be 
ever  to  vsluabU,  one  nouiy  limning  for  the  telUtor, 
before  two  wilociTcs,  is  in  practice  fuiucictit.  Clergy- 
men were  frequently  notaries  bciurc  the  reformation; 
aud,  though  (hey  were  afterwards  proliibited  to  act  aa 
notaries,  the  calc  of  tcliamcnts  ia  excepted  ; fo  that 
tuefc  ate  fuppotlcd  by  ihe  aUeiUtion  ot  one  minilter, 
wuh  two  witnctka.  Uifclurgcs  to  tiiiaiits  are  fuf- 
tacitd  without  witneflcs,  fiom  tluir  prcljincd  ruilicity, 
or  Ignorance  m bulinefs.  4.  Mdlive  letters  in  re  mcr~ 

CMoruif  commiiVuins,  and  (med  avcourus  in  the  courfe 
ot  trade,  and  biUc  of  exciiangc,  tliuugn  they  are  uo( 
btMi>graph,  arc,  trum  the  favour  ut  commerce,  tuiiaiacd 
without  the  oid-uary  f >LmaiUcs.  > 

10.  A bill  or  ^.xdiaogc  is  an  obligation  in  the  form  Bills  of  e:^ 
of  a oiai'u -(e,  whereby  ilic  drawer  or  niandanl  dclifca*’^*’^^* 
lorn  to  whom  it  gnetieu,  to  pay  a certum  turn,  at 

the  day  and  piste  therein  iiiiiiltoucd,  to  .i  third  paity. 

BuKut  vxenauge  arc  drawn  by  apcrloii  m one  country 
t«i  his  coisclpoudent  in  another ; aud  they  liave  that 
n-me,  bicauie  it  is  the  exchaiige,  or  litc  v«luc  ol  money 
ill  one  place  conipaied  with  its  value  iii  anuUicr,  mat 
gcncroiiy  dclciu.iuet  the  prccilc  cxiciu  oi  the  tom  coQ- 
lamcd  in  the  diaugut.  ihe  ctcuilor  in  the  bill  is 
fomeciaits  caUcil  me  pt^ffclfor,  or ^ruur.  Aapan.es  lb 
btlia  aic  ot  ditiercut  cuuuitic»,4jciliuna  concei  mug  them 
ougut  to  be  oetenmned  by  the  received  eu.tom  01  tra- 
ding muons,  uulcls  wlierc  Ipceiai  ttaiuie  tmcspolci, 
kwr  tUis  uai-.ii,  bills  ot  exchange,  though  liicir  ii>rm 
admits  uot  oi  witiuiies,  yet  prove  ihcii  owii  dau*,  in 
qucdiuiis  eiUicT  wnn  the  heir  or  creditors  of  the 
oci  loi  i out  ims  doar.ne  u nut  extended  to  inland  bills 
p4)f.ibic  u>  the  drawer  hiroiclt. 

11.  A mu  IS  v.iho,  wunout  the  dciignstion  either 

at  the  drawer  or  ol  the  ptrion  to  whom  it  is  made  Jrauutiea 
payaoic  ; it  is  enough,  that  tlic  drawer's  lub.criplioti  ^ * ‘^U- 
app.;ars  to  be  truly  Ins;  and  one's  being  poiUllot  of 
bui  marks  nun  out  to  be  the  creditor,  it  h.*  bears  the 
name  given  in  the  hiU  to  the  creditor:  Nay,,  tiujugh  * 
tiic  perlon  diawn  on  Uioulu  not  be  deltgutd,  bisaceep- 
UhCe  pietumcs  tuai  it  was  he  whom  the  drawei  had  m 
his  eye.  liiUs  drawn  blank,  in  the  creditor’s  name» 
fail  uuder  tne  Uatutoiy  nullity  ; tor  though  iiidorUiions 
ot  tiiUs  arc  excepted  trum  it,  bills  themtclvcs  arc  not. 

Nut  only  .lie  petloo  diawn  upon  mull  Itgn  his  «ecep- 

lancc,  but  the  drawer  trull  Ugu  his  uiaught,  before 

any  obtigauuu  can  he  furmeu  agamri  the  accepter  : Vet 

it  as  iiilbctcni  in  piaCticc,  tha,  the  drawer  ligus  before  a 

the  bih  be  produced  lu  juag.ncfit ; though  it^hould  be 

alter  the  death  both  ot  the  ercuiUM*  and  accepter.  A 

creditor  in  a biU  may  traulimt  it  to  another  by  indor- 

laiioii,  though  the  bill  ihuuld  not  bear  to  hu  order  i by 

the  laiiiL  liue  that  uiticr  nghis  arc  traritmubule  by  af- 

hgnatiun,  ^uugti  they  do  not  bear  to  ajp^neet, 

12.  i'he  otawer,  Dy  figuiiig  his  draught,  become* 
liable  for  me  value  to  the  creditor  in  the  bill,  lo 

the  perfon  drawn  upon  cilber  dues  not  accept,  or  after 
acccpvai.ee  docs  not  pay  } for  he  is  prerumed  to  have  re- 
ceived value  from  (he  creditor  at  giving hnn  tbcdiaught, 
though  tt  Ihouid  uot  bear  Jot  xalut  rcUiVtds  But  if 
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llie  dta^rer  v?:  ti-SiAr  to  tli*  crc'!{tor  in  the  bill  before  grace  arc  expired,  the  indorfee  is  left  more  at 

the  draiijvlit,  the  bill  is  prrfumcd  to  he  given  towards  sikJ  does  not  lofc  his  rccourfe,  iho’  be  Ihould  

ayment  of  the  debt,  unlcfs  it  exprefsly  bear* f^r  va/ur.  a formal  protetl  for  not  payment,  if,  wjthin  a rcafonable 
'he  perfon  drawn  upon,  if  he  refufc  to  accept,  while  lime,  he  give  the  iudnrfcr  notice  of  the  acceptor's 
f-c  ha*  the  diavrcr*s  money  in  his  handS|  ts  liable  to  him  refuriog  to  pay.  Not  only  doc*  the  p«<tTi  ffor,  who  ne» 
in  damagta.  As  a bill  prefuir.es  value  from  the  credi*  pieces  negociation,  Infe  his  recourie  againll  the 
■tor,  indorfation  prefumes  value  from  the  indorfic  : who  drawer,  where  the  perfun  drawn  upon  becomes  after- 
thirefore,  if  hr  cannot  obtain  payment  fiom  the  ac>  wards  bankrupt  | but  thu*  he  Oiuuld  continue  fuUcnt : 
ceptcr,  Iras  recourfe  againA  the  indorfer,  urdefs  the  bill  for  he  may  in  that  cafe  recover  payment  from  the 
be  indorfed  in  ihcfe  words*  ncevrjf.  debtor,  and  fo  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  ait  unnccelTary 

13.  I*aymci5t  of  a bill,  by  the  accepter,  ucquirs  hoth  proccf*  againA  the  drawer,  which  he  has  tacitly  re- 
the  drawei  and  him  at  the  hamU  of  the  creditor  : but  iiounccd  b)  his  negligence.  Rccourfe  is  prcl’crvc«i  a- 
tt  intities  the  accepter,  if  he  was  not  the  drawer’s  gainfl  the  drawer,  though  ihg  biU  AiouU  not  be  duly 
debtor,  to  an  action  of  rccourfe  againA  him  ; and,  if  ncguciaied,  if  thepertuii  drawn  upon  was  not  his  debt* 

Kc  was,  to  a ground  of  conipenfation.  Wht  rethe  bill  or  ; for  iberc  the  drawer  can  qualify  no  prejudice  by  * 
doe*  not  bear  value  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  drawn  the  ncglcdt  of  diligence,  and  he  ought  not  tu  have 
aipon,  it  is  prefumed  that  he  is  not  the  drawer’s  debtor,  drawn  on  one  who  owed  him  nothing. 


liberty,  L»w 
n.iia’ae 


and  confcquently  he  has  rccourfe  againil  the  drawer,  1 7*  *l'he  privileges  fuperadded  to  bills  hy  Aatute  are,  Privilepet 
fx  mnaJiifo.  that  thou,;h«  by  their  furm,  they  can  have  no  claufe  of  of  b!IU  bf 

1 4..  Bills,  when  indorfed,  art  confidcred  as  fo  meny  fegillraiioii,  yet,  if  duly  protcUed,  they  arc  irgiilrable  ‘**^“*'’ 
bag*  of  money  delivered  to  the  onerous  iiidorfee ; which  within  fix  months  after  their  date  in  cafe  of  .u>t  accep- 
iherefoie  carry  right  to  the  contents,  free  uf  alt  harden*  tance,  or  in  Ax  months  after  the  term  of  payment  in 
that  do  not  appear  on  the  bills  themfclves.  Hence,  a the  cafe  of  not  payment  ; which  regiAratioii  Is  made 
receipt  or  difeharge,  by  the  original  creditor,  if  grant*  the  foundation  of  fuinroary  diligence,  either  againA  ilic 
ed  on  a feparaic  paper,  does  not  exempt  the  accepter  drawer  or  indorfer  in  the  cafe  of  not  acceptance,  or  a- 
fiom  fecond  payment  to  the  indorfeei  hence,  alfo,  no  gainll  the  accepter  in  the  cafe  of  not  payment.  This  is 
f^round  of  cumpcnfaiiun  competent  to  the  accepter  a-  extended  to  inland  bills,  f.  e.  hills  both  drawn  and  Inland  biAiv 
gaioA  the  original  creditor  can  be  pleaded  againll  the  made  payable  in  ScoUaml.  After  acceptance,  fum-  * 

indorfee  : hut,  if  the  debtor  Ihatl  prove,  by  the  oaih  mary  diligence  lut  agaioA  no  other  than  the  accepter  \ 

the  indorfee,  cither  that  the  bill  is  indorfed  to  tiiin  the  drawer  and  indorfer  mud  be  purfued  by  an  ordi* 

for  the  indorfer's  own  behoof,  or  that  he  paid  not  the  nary  action.  It  is  only  the  principal  fum  in  the  bill, 

full  value  for  the  iodorfatlon,  the  indorfee  is  JuAly  con-  aud  IntcreA,  that  can  be  charged  for  fummarily  : the 
AdcTcd  as  but  a name  ; and  therefore  ail  exceptions,  exchange,  when  it  is  not  included  in  the  draught,  the 
rccbivable  agalnA  the  original  creditor,  willbefuAain*  rc*cxchangc  incurred  by  fuffenng  the  biU  to  be  pro* 

cd  agaiiiA  him.  A protcAed  bill,  after  rcgiAratlon,  tcAed  and  returned,  and  the  cxpcnce  of  diligence,  nuiA 

cannot  be  tranfmitted  by  indorfacion,  but  by  aillgna-  all  be  recovered  by  an  ordinary  adion ; hecaufe  ihefe  are 

tion.  Aot  liquid  debts,  and  fo  muA  be  previoudy  conAituted. 

15.  Bills  muA  he  negociated  by  the  poAelTor.  againft  >b.  Bills,  when  drawn  payable  at  any  coniidcrable  ^ 

the  perfon  drawn -upon,  within  a prccife  time,  in  order  diftance  of  time  after  date,  arc  denied  the  privileges  of  Jot 
to  preferve  rccourfe  againA  the  drawer.  In  bills  pay-  bills;  for  biUi  are  intended  for  currency,  and  not  to  privilcge^L 
able  fo  many  days  after  Aght,  the  creditor  has  a dtf-  he  as  a fccuiity  in  the  creditor’s  hands.  Bills  are  not 
crctionaiy  power  of  Axing  the  payment  fomewhat  valid  which  appear  ex  yirr/e  to  be  donations.  No  ex* 
fooner  or  later,  as  his  occafioos  iliall  require.  Bills  triufic  Aipulation  ought  to  he  contained  in  a bill  which 
piayable  on  a day  certain,  need  not  be  prefented  for  ac*  deviates  from  the  proper  nature  of  bills  : hence,  a bill 
ceptance  till  the  day  of  payment,  hecaufc  that  day  can  to  which  a penalty  is  adje^cd,  or  with  a claufe  cd*  in- 
fietther  be  prolonged  nor  Aiortcncd  by  the  time  of  ac*  tereA  from  the  date,  is  null.  Inland  precepts  drawn, 
ceptance.  For  the  fame  reafoa,  the  acceptance  uf  bills,  not  for  money  the  medium  of  trade,  but  for  fungiblcs 
payable  on  a precife  day,  need  not  be  dated  : but,  where  xre  null,  as  wanting  writer’s  name  and  witnc  Acs.  It  it 
a bill  is  drawn  payable  fo  many  days  after  Aght,  it  not  an  agreed  point  whether  promlffory  notes,  without 
mud  ; bccaufc  there  the  term  of  payment  depends  on  .writer  and  witiuAis,  unlefs holograph,  are  probative, 
the  date  of  acceptance.  19.  So  tlood  ihcUwof  Scotland,  in  regard  tobillsand  Ltte  alter- 

16.  Tliough  bills  are,  in  Arid  law,  due  the  very  day  promiAory  notes,  previous  to  the  Aatute  1 a Geo.  111.  irioni  a«to 

on  which  they  are  made  payable,  and  may  therefore  be  By  that  lUtute,  however,  the  law  of  Scotland 

proteAcd  on  the  day  thereafter ; yet  there  are  three  undergone  very  material  alterations.  They  ®Tqde-^™^^ 
days  immediately  following  the  day  of  payment,  called  dared  to  have  the  fame  privileges,  and  to  prefcribe  in 
Jays  cf  j^raut  within  any  of  which  the  creditor  may  Ax  years  after  the  term  of  payment.  Bauk  notes  and 
protcll  the  bill : but  if  he  delay  proteAing  till  the  day  polt  bills  are  excepted  from  this  prefeription  : nor  does 
after  the  laA  day  of  grace,  he  lofes  hts  recourfe.  Where  it  run  during  the  yeaii  of  the  cr^itor’s  minority.  Jn- 
a bill  is  protcAed,  either  for  not  acccpHocc  or  not  land  bills  and  promilfory  notes  muA  be  proteAcd  with* 
payment,  the  diihonour  muA  be  notiAcd  to  the  drawer  in  the  days  uf  itracc,  to  fccure  rccourfe  ; and  the  diAio- 
or  indorfer,  within  three  polls  at  farthcA.  This  Ari^>  nour  notitied  within  14  days-aftcr  the  protcA.  Sum- 
zicfs  of  ticgodation  is  conAned  to  fuch  bills  as  may  be  mary  diligence  may  pafs  not  only  againA  the  acceptor, 
protcAed  by  the  poAcAor  upon  the  third  day  of  grace  : but  likewife  againA  the  drawer,  and  all  the  indorfeet 
^here,  iKercfoce,  bills  arc  indorfed  after  the  days  of  jointly  aud  fcveroily ; and  at  the  mlUncc  of  any  in* 

N*  *7^*  * dflifee, 
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Law  oF  dorfee,  thoueb  tbe  bill  wti  not  proteiled  in  bii  name, 
CcotUnd.  upon  producing  a rrccipt  or  letter  from  the  pro. 

' telling  indorfee.  Thi>  a£l  was  in  force  only  for  fevea 

years  after  15th  May  177a,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then 
oext  fcfTion  of  parliament.  But  aa  it  waa  found  by 
«xperieoce(  that  it  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  Scot* 
laodi  it  waa  made  perpetual  by  the  late  ad  13  Geo. 
in.  fo  that  it  has  now  become  a penoaueDt  paitofthe 
law  of  Scotland. 

ae.  As  for  the  fulcmnities  effeatial  to  deeds  (igned 
in  a foreign  country,  when  they  come  to  receive  exc* 
cution  in  Scotland,  it  is  a general  rule,  that  no  laws 
can  be  of  authority  beyond  the  dominions  of  the  law* 
Volcninltiei  giver.  Hence,  in  firidnefs,  no  deed,  though  perfeded 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  (igned, 
f^tra***  * effed  in  another  country  where  diiTerent  fo* 

fCiumy.  lemnitics  are  required  to  a deed  of  that  fort.  Dq,t  this 
rigour  ii  fo  (bftened  tx  eomU*ttet  by  the  common  con* 
fent  of  nations,  that  all  perfonal  obligations  granted 
according  to  the  law  of  that  country  where  they  are 
(igned,  sre  effcdual  every  where  ; which  obtains  in 
obligations  to  convey  heritage.  Conveyances  them* 
Delves,  however,  of  heritable  fubjedi,  mud  be  perfee* 
ted  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  heri* 
tage  lies,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be  removed. 

Delivery  fl.  A writing,  while  the  granter  keeps  it  under  his 
and  dapitd  own  power  or  his  doer's,  has  no  force ; it  becomes  ob* 
ligatory,  only  after  it  ts  delivered  to  the  grantee  him* 

* ftlf,  or  found  in  the  hands  of  a third  petfoa.  As  to 
which  lad,  the  following  rules  arc  obferved.  A deed 
found  ill  the  hands  of  one  who  is  doer  both  for  the 


W. 

SgCT.XV,  Of  Migations  and  cantr^Ht  arxfing  L»wof 
frvm  and  of  acetffory  obiigations. 

CoKTRACTs  coDfenfual,  (/.  ».  wluch  might,  by  *h*CoDfcnfsiil 
Roman  law,  be  perfeded  by  foie  confent,  without  tliecontradts. 
intervention  either  of  things  or  of  writing,)  are  ftk, 
permutation,  loeation,  fociety,  and  manJate.  Where  the 
fubjed  of  any  of  thefe  cuntrads  is  bentablc,  writing 
is  neceflary, 

f.  Sale  is  a cootrady  bv  which  one  becomes  obliged  fala. 
to  give  fomelhiog  to  aDother,  in  confideration  of  a cer- 
tain price  in  current  money  to  be  paid  for  it.  Things 
coofidiDg  merely  in  hope,  may  be  the  fubjed  of  this 
contrad,  as  the  draught  of  a net.  Commodities,  where 
their  importation  or  ufe  is  abfolutely  prohibited,  can* 
not  be  tbe  fubjed  of  fale  ; and  even  in  run  goods,  no 
adion  lies  agaioA  the  vender  for  not  delivery,  if  the 
buyer  knew  tbe  goods  were  run.  So  far  indeed  has 
this  principle  been  carried,  and  fo  anxious  have  our 
Judges  been  to  put  a (iop  to  the  pradice  of  fmuggling, 
that  ID  different  caCn  which  have  occurred  of  adion 
being  brought  at  the  inftance  of  a foreign  merchant 
■gainff  petloQS  rcfident  in  Scotland  for  payment  of 
goods  which  bad  been  fmugglcd,  a diiUndion  has  been 
made  betwixt  the  cafe  of  the  foreign  merchant  being 
or  not  being  a native  of  Scotland.  NVherc  the  foreign 
merchant  u'ai  a native  of  Scotland,  it  has  been  prem- 
med  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  revenue  bw  of 
the  country,  and  that  he  was  in  a m^ner  ^xrfaae 
in  rt  ilFuitat  and  therefore  adion  hat  been  denied 
for  recovery  of  the  price  of  fuch  goods:  but  where, 


ranter  and  grantee,  is  prefiimed  to  have  been  put  in 
is  hands  as  doer  fur  the  grantee.  The  prefumptioa 
is  alfu  for  delivery,  if  the  deed  appears  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  a (Irangcr  to  both.  Where  a deed  it  depo* 
fitrd  in  the  hands  of  a third  perfon,  the  terms  of  de- 
p*)fiUtion  may  be  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  depofi* 
tary,  unbrs  where  they  arc  reduced  into  writing.  A 
deed  appearing  in  the  cullody  of  the  ^ntce  himfclf, 
is  conOdered  as  his  abfolute  right ; in  (o  much  that  the 
granter  is  not  allowed  to  prove  that  is  was  granted  in 
truU,  otherwife  than  by  a written  declaration  figned  by 
tbe  trullee,  or  by  his  oath. 

Vhst  tweeds  following  deeds  arc  effcAual  without  deli* 

dTcauaJ  very.  (1.)  Writings  containing  a cUufe  difpenfing 
without  de.  with  the  delivery  ihcfe  are  of  the  nature  of  revocable 
hvaty*  deeds,  where  the  death  of  the  granter  is  equivalent  to 
delivery,  becaufc  after  death  there  can  be  no  revocation, 
(j.)  Dicds  in  favour  of  children,  even  natural  onesi 
for  parents  are  tbe  proper  cuflodiars  or  keepers  of 
their  childrens  writings.  From  a iimiUr  rcafon,  pod* 
nuptial  iVillemr^'i  by  the  hufband  to  the  wife  need  no 
delivery.  {3  ) Kighti  which  arc  not  to uke effect  till 
the  arantei*s  death,  or  even  where  he  referves  an  Inte* 
rtii  to  bimfelf  during  his  life  t for  it  Is  prefumed  ha 
bolds  tlie  euftody  of  thefe,  merely  to  fecure  to  himfclf 
foch  rcfcTMd  intertH.  (4.)  Deeds  which  the  granter  lay 
undcran  anucedent  natural  obligation  to  execute,  e.g, 
righu  granud  to  a cauiipner  for  hii  relief.  (5.)  Mu* 
tuaJ  ubligaiioirs,  f-g  contrail  t for  every  fuch  deed, 
the  moment  it  is  executed,  is  a common  evidtut  to  all 
the  partiis  contrailori.  X,alUy*  the  publication  of  • 
writing  by  regiilritioo,  is  equivalent  to  delivery. 

Vofc.  IX.  Part  IL 


on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  mercbani  was  not  a na- 
tive of  Surlland,  no  ways  amenable  to,  and  even  prefu* 
med  ignorant  of,  its  laws,  he  has  with  Judice  bx^  at* 
lowed  s^ion  for  the  price  of  fuch  goods,  unlcfs  it  were 
(bown  that  hc  had  in  fa^  been  paniceft  crlmmt,  by 
aiding  the  fmuggle.  The  (ame  principle  has  regulated 
the  decifions  in  the  courts  of  England  in  cafes  of  a Jt* 
milar  nature,  which  have  within  thefe  few  yean  come 
before  them* 

3.  Though  this  contrad  may  be  perfeded  before 
delivery  of  the  fubjed,  the  property  remains  till  then 
with  the  vender*  (See  N^clxii.  0.)*  Yet  till  delivery, 
the  haaard  of  its  deterioration  (alls  on  the  purchafer, 
becaufe  he  has  all  the  profits  arifing  from  it  after  the 
fair.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  fubjed  itfclf  perifitet  to 
the  vender  1 (1.)  If  it  Ihould  periln  through  las  fault, 
or  after  his  undue  delay  to  deliver  it.  (j  ) U a fub- 
jed is  fold  as  a fungible,  and  not  u an  individual,  or 
eorm,  t.  g.  ■ quantity  of  farm-wheat,  fold  witlMut 
diilingulflang  the  parcel  to  be  delivered  from  the  red 
of  the  farm.  (3.)  Tbe  pgrieufutt  Uei  on  the  vender 
till  delivery,  if  be  obliged  by  a fpecial  article  in  tbe 
contrad  to  deliver  the  fubjed  at  a certain  place. 

4.  ^Motion  is  that  contrad  where  an  hire  is 
lated  for  the  ufe  of  things,  or  for  the  fervice  orperfons. 
He  who  lets  his  work  or  tbe  ufe  of  hi)  property  to 
hire,  is  the  locator  or  UlTor } and  tbe  other,  tW  coo* 
dudor  or  Icffee.  In  the  location  of  tbion,  tbe  Icffor 
is  obliged  to  deliver  the  fubjed,  fitted  to  tne  ufe  it  wat 
let  for  \ and  the  Icffce  mutl  preferve  it  carefnlly,  put  it 
to  no  other  ufe,  and,  after  that  is  over,  reftore  it. 
Where  a workman  or  artificer  lets  bis  labour,  and  if 
the  work  is  either  not  performed  according  tocontrad> 
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1>AW  of  «r  if  ^ be  ^nfuffirKAtt  erra  from  iMre  uflOcUfulticfi.  be 
Sr  -lUpd.  jj  to  h{i  emplofCT  in  dam»/rt*»  fnr  he  oa^chi  nut, 
* at  an  irtifioer,  to  bare  ondertakeo  a work  to  v^hich  he 

was  not  eqaa!.  A fcrvaai  hired  for  a certain  term,  ia 
Huitled  to  hit  foil  wijrrf,  though  from  ficknef*  or  other 
accident  He  iltouH  be  ditafclrt^for  a part  of  hit  time; 
but  if  he  die  bef«KC  the  term,  !m  wage*  are  onlf  due 
Ibr  the  lime  he  aflually  ferved.  If  a miftcr  dio,  or 
without  good  reafem  turn*  off,  before  the  term,  a fer» 
▼aut  who  eat*  in  his  houfe,  the  ferrant  U intitled  tu  hi* 
fi  ll  wage*,  am)  to  his  maintenance  lilt  that  tenn  : and| 
on  the  other  part,  a ferrant  who  wl'houl  ground  de- 
fert*  his  fcrvtee,  forfeits  his  wages  and  maiutentnee, 
and  i*  liable  to  his  inatlcr  in  damage*, 
tfocietj.  y.  Sveirij  or  CQpaftnrrjHp  i*  a contract,  whereby 

the  fereral  partners  agree  concerning  the  commumca* 
lion  of  lof«  and  gain  arifing  from  the  fubjeA  of  the  con- 
trad.  It  i*  fmmed  by  the  reciprocal  choice  which  the 
partners  make  one  of  another  ; and  fo  is  not  coniliiii* 
ted  in  the  cafe  of  co  heir*,  ««•  offeveral  legatee*  in  the 
fame  fubje<?k.  A copartnerfhip  may  be  fo  conftituted, 
that  one  of  the  partners  ftiall,  either  from  his  foie  right 
of  property  in  the  fubjed^.  or  from  his  fuperior  fkill, 
he  intitled  to  a certain  (hare  of  the  pTo6ts,  without  be* 
ing  fubjefted  to  any  part  of  the  lofs ; but  a focieiy, 
where  one  partner  is  to  bear  a certain  proportion  of 
loft,  without  being  intitled  to  any  fharc  of  the  profits, 
called  by  the  Romani  forieiiu  /rsmao,  is  juflly  repro- 
bated. All  the  partners  arc  intitled  to  fhares  of  profit 
and  loft  prr>poTtinned  to  their  fereral  flocks,  where  it 
is  not  otherwife  corenanted. 

6.  A*  partrvers  are  united,  from  a deieSus  ptrfont, 
tn  a kind  of  brotherhood,  no  partner  can,  without  a 
fpec'il  power  contained  in  the  contra^,  transfer  any 
part  of  hi*  (hare  to  aaother.  All  the  partner*  are  bound 
in  Jr,hJum  by  tlie  obligation  of  any  one  of  them,  if  he 
fubferibe  by  the  firm  or  forial  name  of  the  company.; 
miRft  it  be  a deed  that  falls  not  under  the  common 
coorfc  of  adminiHration.  The  company  tffcA*  arc  the 
common  property  of  the  fociety  fuhje<^cd  to  it*  debts; 
fb  that  no  partner  can  claim  a divilinn  thereof,  eren 
after  the  fneiety  i*  diffulred.  till  thefc  are  paid  : and, 
confequcmiy,  nocrcJiiorof  a partner  can,  by  diligence, 
carry  to  himfelf  the  property  of  any  pan  of  the  com- 
mo.i  dock,  in  prej  udice  of  a company  creditor : but  be 
may,  by  trrettment,  fecarr  his  debtor*!  fharc  In  the 
company's  hands,  to  be  made  forthcoming  to  him  at 
the  clofe  of  the  copartnerfhip,  in  fo  far  as  it  ii  not  ex* 
hauflcd  hj  the  company  debts. 

7.  Society  being  founded  in  tlie  mutual  con6dence 
among  the /oait  i*  diffolred,  not  only  by  ibe  renunaa* 
tioo,  but  by  the  death  of  any  one  of  them,  if  it  be  not 
otkerfrife  fpedatly  covenanted.  A partner  who  re* 
Douncet  upon  unfair  view*,  or  at  a critical  time,  when 

^ bii  withdrawing  may  be  fatal  to  the  fociety,  loofei  hi* 
partner*  from  aH  their  engagement*  to  him,  while  he 
ia  bound  to  them  for  all  the  profits  he  fhaH  make  by 
kli  withdrawing,  and  for  the  loft  arifing  thereby  to 
the  company.  Not  only  natural,  but  civil  death,  e.  g. 
arifing  fram  a fentrnce  inftiAing  capital  punifhment, 
inakca  one  incapable  to  perform  the  duties  of  a pan* 
ner,  and  coofequcotly  diffolvrs  the  fodety.  In  both 
cafes,  of  death  and  renunciation,  the  remaining  part* 
nerv may  continue  the  copartnerfiiip,  either  exprefsly, 
by  eDlcriog  into  a new  contrad  j or  tadtlyi  by  carry- 
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ing  OB  their  trade  if  formerly.  Public  trading  com*  L»w  «>f 
piaiet  are  now  every  day  cnnHiiot>d,  With  rules  very  ®ruilan^ 
differrat  from  rhofc  which  either  obtaimd  in  the  Ro*  ’ 
man  Uw,  or  at  this  day  ofnain  io  prirate  fiiclttfei.  'nic 
propiiftor*or  pariiHni  inthefe,  though  ihiy  may  tntnf* 
fer  their  fhares,  cannot  renotincc  j nor  doe*  ihcir  death 
dilfulve  the  compiny,  h>*tthc  fhareof  the  dcceafedde- 
fernd*  to  hi*  rcprerenlatfve. 

b.  A JoiaJ  tra»it  it  not  a copartnerfiiip,  but  a nio- ^ 
racutary  contrad,  where  two  or  more  perfoni  agree  toi.-aiic,. 
contribute  a finn.  to  be  emjdoyed  in  a particular  courfc 
of  trade,  the  produce  whiveof  is  to  be  divided  among 
tlie  adventurer*,  jH^cording  to  their  fcveral  fiiarrs,  after 
the  voyage  is  Hntihed.  if,  ina  j^rnt  trade,  that  part- 
ner who  i>  intriilled  with  the  money  for  purcliafing  the 
goods,  ihould,  in  place  of  paying  them  in  cafii,  buy 
them  upon  credit,  the  fumiiher  who  followed  his  faith  . 

alone  io  the  falc,  ha*  no  recourfe  againil  the  other  ad- 
venturers; he  can  only  recover  from  them  what  of  the 
buyer's  (hare  is  yet  in  iheir  hands.  Where  any  one  of 
the  adventurers  in  a j>*int  trade  become*  bankrupt, 
the  others  are  preferable  to  his  creditor*,  upon  the 
commtNi  (lock,  a*  long  a*  it  continues  undivided,  for 
their  teltcfof  all  the  engagements  entered  into  hy  them 
on  account  of  the  adventure. 

9.  Mjndate  t*  a contract,  hy  which  one  employs  a* 

nolher  U)  manage  any  butimfs  for  him;  and  by 
Roman  law,  it  muilhavc  been  graluiton*.  It  may  be 
conAilutcd  tacitly,  by  one'*  fuffering  another  to  aA 
in  a certain  branch  of  hif  afi'airs,  for  a tra^  of  time 
together,  without  chsllcnge.  Thk.*  mandatory  ia  at  li- 
berty not  to  accept  of  the  mandate;  atrd,  a*  his  powers 
are  folcly  founded  in  the  maodant's  commilfion,  he 
mull,  if  he  undertake*  it,  ftridlly  adhere  to  iht  direc- 
tion* given  him  : Nor  is  it  a good  defence,  that  the 

method  he  followed  was  more  rational ; for  in  that  his 
employer  was  the  proper  jodge.  Where  no  fpecial 
rules  are  preferibed,  the  mandatoiy,  if  heads  prudently,, 
is  fecure,  whatever  the  fucceft  may  be  ; and  be  can 
fuc  for  the  recoveiy  of  all  the  expcnces  rrafonably  de- 
burfed  by  him  in  the  execution  of  hi*  office. 

10.  Mandate*  may  be  general,  containing  a power 
of  adminifiering  the  mandant's  whole  affairs ; bat  no. 
inundate  implic*  a power  of  dif^fing  gratuitoufiy  of 
the  ennttituent's  pro;>eriy,  nor  even  of  felling  bis  he- 
ritage fur  an  adequate  price  : but  a general  mandatory 
may  fell  fucli  of  the  moveables  a*  mud  otlierwife  perilh. 

No  mandatory  can,  without  fpecial  powers,  tranfa^ 
doubtful  claim*  belonging  to  hii  conttiuient,  or  refer 
them  to  arbiters. 

1 1.  Mandates  expire,  ( l.)  By  the  revocation  of  live 
employer,  though  only  tacit,  as  if  I a ihould  name  a. 
notber  mandatory  for  the  fame  bufincta.  (a.)  Uy  the 
renunciation  of  the  mandatory  ; even  after  he  has  exe- 
cuted part  of  hiscommiCon,  if  his  office  be  gratuitoi:*. 

(3.)  By  the  death,  either  of  themandaot  or  mandafory  : 

But  if  matters  are  not  entire,  the  mandjte  continues 
in  force,  notwithtlanding  foch  revocation,  renunciation, 
or  death.  Proenratorie*  of  rcfigoatios,  and  precepts 
of  feifin,  are  made  out  in  the  form  of  mandates ; but, 
becaufc  the  y art  granted  for  the  foie  benefit  of  the  man- 
datory, all  of  them,  excepting  precepts  of  rAirr 

are  declared  (by  a^  1^3)  to  coatinuc  ^tcr  the  death 
either  of  the  granter  or  grantee.  Deed*  which  con- 
tain a daufc  or  mandate  for  regifiration,  are  for  the 

fame 
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Af  fame  rouGn  m»de  rrciftrablfl  sfirr  clie  death  of  ckKer  li»ev  {hat  ootUing  wu  due  ; for  cmfJf  dtt  l^w  uf 

^ BmUijL  9fMtidxik»t^pr^fumkttr  iienart^  S>u*aad. 

■ 12  Thr  iTirmir  «f  commerce  Kaa  introduced  a tack  16.  Where  iwro  or  more  perroflr  Uecome  common 

cnandate*  hy  which  madrrt  of  d\ij>«  are  tmpowered  proprietor*  of  the  fame  fubjrct,  either  by  Ickca.y*  gift,  ^ c.f 'Si< 
toconlra«>  In  name  of  their  eucreitort  or  empioyen,  01  purchafei  without  ihe  view  of  copartuetlhip,  an  ob*  mor. 
for  repaira,  (bip'provirtoiic,  an<!  whatever  elic  may  be  ligation  ia  theieby  created  among  the  pruprlctori  lui^oty. 
mceiTary  for  the  ibip  or  crew;  fo  ar  tooldigc  not  them*  cummuoitaie  the  pioiit  auo  loUariljngfrom  the  fubjeef, 

^ fclre*  onU’t  but  their  cmploym.  Whoever  has  the  ac-  while  it  femams  common  : And  the  fub^c^  may  be 

tual  charge  of  the  Ihlp  i«  d«emed  the  madcr,  titout'h  divided  at  the  fiul  of  any  baviug  iiitcrck.  This  tlivi* 
he  (hnuM  have  no  comm>ni<>n  from  the  exercitors,  or  lion,  whete  the  qucflt<'U  is  among  the  common  proprie* 

(hould  be  fiibllitulcd  by  the  mader  in  the  dire^ton  of  tort,  \*  ae^orelmg  to  tlM  valuation  oj  their  rrfptdive 
the  inp  without  their  knowledge.  Exerciturs  arc  ptrtia  e 15t4t  wiiere  iIk;  qacitlun  ia  betw^n  the  pro* 
liable,  whether  ihe  mader  ha  paid  his  own  mr^nry  to  priuora  and  thoft  having  fervitudes  upon  the  property* 

« merchant  f«rr  necWrarici,  or  ha*  borrowed  money  to  the  fupcrticc  1*  only  dividctl*  without  pnjudicc  to  the 
purchafe  them.  The  furniflier  or  Icndu  muft  jnove  property.  Commontirs  bcloiigiog  to  the  king,  or  to 
that  the  Hiip  needed  repair*,  prcx  ificm*,  6tc.  to  fuch  an  royal  boroughs  are  not  dividbie,  l#and*  lying  runrig* 
extent  ; hut  be  ia  under  no  rKCeflity  to  prove  the  appli>  and  belonging  todificrent  proprietors,  may  be  divided* 
cation  of  the  money  or  mattrlals  to  the  Ihip's  ufc.  If  with  the  exception  of  borough  aud  incorporated  acres ; 
there  are  fereral  rxerritor**  they  are  liabir m fo'  the  execution  of  wiiich  is  committed  to  tiie  judge-ur* 

Vdum.  In  the  fame  manner  the  undertaker  of  any  dinary,  or  juftices  of  the  peace. 

hrancli  of  trade,  manufadiure,  or  other  land  iicgocia*  17.  'I'iie  throwing  of  good*  overboard*  for  Ughteo* 
tion,  is  bound  by  tlie  contraffs  of  the  inditors  whom  iog  a fhip  tu  a ttonu*  creaua  an  obligation*  whereby 
he  fets  over  it,  in  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fubjett  of  the  the  owners  of  the  Ihip  arid  goods  laved  are  obliged  to 
prap^turs,  contribute  for  the  relief  of  thofc  whule  goods  were 

Kamologs.  ||.  Cofitrx^s  and  obligations,  in  themfelves  tmper*  thrown  overboard*  that  fo  all  may  bear  a proportional 
tuip.  receive  ftrength  by  the  contrador  or  his  heirs  do*  lots  of  the  goods  ejected  lor  the  cominon  fa&ty.  in 

ing  any  afl  (hereafter  which  imports  an  approbation  of  this  cootribniion,  the  fhip'a  provihons  fufier  no  etli* 
them,  and  confequenily  fupplies  the  want  of  an  orlgi-  matiiKi.  A mader  who  Iras  cut  his  mail,  or  paned 
fial  legal  confent'  This  is  called  hoemlo^ation  t and  it  with  his  ancltor,  t<i  fave  the  Ibip,  i*  intitlcd  to  this  re- 
takes place  even  in  detils  intrinfically  null,  wheiher  lief ; but  if  he  has  k>lt  them  by  the  korm,  thelofs  faUi 
the  nullity  artfrs  from  the  want  of  katutory  fulemnilies,  only  on  the  niipand  IreighL  If  the  eje^ioo  d<>esuut 
or  from  (he  incapacity  of  the  graolcr.  It  cann  .t  be  fave  tht  iliip,  the  gojds  preferveO  Irom  Ihipwrcck  arc 
inferred,  ( I.)  By  the  aff  of  a pci^nQ  wlio  was  not  in  the  not  liable  in  contnbuiioo.  EjeAiun  may  be  lawfully 
knowledge  of  the  original  deed  ; for  or>c  canrrot  ap-  made,  if  the  mailer  and  a third  p'irt  of  the  nurincis 
prove  what  he  is  igrtnrant  of.  (2.)  Homologation  has  judge  that  mcarure  neceflary*  (hough  the  owner  of 
no  place  where  the  aft  or  deed,  which  is  pleaded  (Im;  goods  (hould  oppufe  it : and  liie  goods  ejected 
as  fnch,  can  be  aCcribed  to  any  other  caufe ; for  are  to  be  valued  at  the  price  that  the  goods-  of  the 
an  intention  to  come  under  an  obligatioo  is  not  pre*  fame  fort  which  are  Laved  (h<dJ  be  aftcrwariis  fold  for. 
fumed.  18.  There  arc  certain  obligations  which  cannot 

1^,  are  formed  witlioat  explicit  con.  fubiifi  by  tbemrelvci,  but  are  to,  or  make  ao(»Ugab^ti. 

lent,  by  one  of  (he  parties  doing  (bmelhipg  which  by  its  pait  of,  other  obligations.  Of  this  fort  are/u^^^CMi, 
nature  either  obliges  him  to  (he  other  paity,  or  the  and  the  ohligatioa  to  pay  intrrrj.  Cauitenry,  or  Jide- 
other  party  to  bim.  Under  this  clals  may  be  reckoned  jufjicn^  U thm  cbligaiion  by  u*h»ch  otic  becomes  cn* 
tutory,  Ac.  the  entry  of  an  heir,  nfxofi*rtm  gfjliot  m-  gaged  as  lecurity  for  anotbtr,  tliat  be  (hall  either  pay 
dfhiti Jolutio,  communion  of  goods  between  two  or  more  a lain,  or  perforni  a deed. 

Ci>mraon  proprietors,  and  j»rrr/»p»  jaSut  in'tmtU  uavij  (Q-  A cautioner  for  a furo  of  money  may  be  bound, 
eaufa-  forms  thofe  obligations  which  either  Amply  as  cautioner  for  the  pnncipal  debtor,  or 

arife  from  tive  msnagement  of  a perfoo's  affairs,  in  bis  conjunCtly  and  fevcrally  for  and  with  the  principal 
tbfcnce,  by  another,  wlthoirt  a mandate.  As  fnch  debtor.  'X*he  Arft  has,  by  our  cuAoms,  the  heurjiaum 
franajrer  a&i  withont  siHhonty  from  the  proprietor,*  orthnut  or  of  difcuf&oa  ; by  which  the  creditor  is  ob- 
he  orght  to  be  liable  m exa^  diligence,  unleft  he  has  Aged  tu  difeuCs  the  proper  debtor,  before  he  can  in* 
fr\im  friend^ip  intrrpo^d  in  affairs  which  admitted  «o  Alt  tor  payment  agaioll  ttic  cautioner.  Where  one  is 


delay : and  he  is  accoumtble  fur  his  iutrumifltons  with 
intrreff.  On  the  other  pari,  he  is  intitlrd  to  the  re* 
rovery  of  his  oeccHary  dtbtirfements  on  the  fubje^, 
and  to  be  relieved  of  the  obligations  m wliich  he  may 
have  beimd  himfcK  in  corfequenceof  the  management. 

1^.  fnffflHi  foAitiot  or  the  payment  to  one  of  what 
*fs  (Kit  doc  to  him,  if  mode  through  any  mirtaki,  either 
of  laf),  or  even  of  law,  foui>ds  him  who  made  the 
psTioeni  in  an  aftion  againft  the  receiver  for  repsy- 
jnrnt  (emdtfho  mtteiiti.J  This  adt'On  dots  not  l»e, 
(1  ) If  the  fnm  paid  was  duerx  epa/l4fr,or  by  n natu- 
ral ohligti’ion  I for  the  obligation  to  reUore  is  founded 
fukly  ia  tquiiy.  (x.)  if  ha  who  made  the  paymeni 


bound  a*  lull  debtor  witii  arid  for  tiir  principal,  or  coii- 
junCtly  aod  feveraily  with  him,  the  two  t^iigantn  are 
bound  equally  m the  lame  obhgatioa,  tacli  in  fofulum  f 
aod  coolcqucotly,  the  cautioner,  though  he  is  but  an 
acetdory,  may  be  fued  for  the  whole,  without  lithcr 
diicufKng  or  even  citing  the  piioupal  debtor.  Cau* 
tiuners  lor  pcrfurmancc  of  fatts  by  another*  or  for  the 
faithful  difeharge  ol  au  oiiice  (e.  g.  lor  ladlara,  tutors* 
&c.),  cannot  by  the  nature  of  their  engagement  be 
Injuiui  conjundtly  luid  levcraiiy  with  the  principal 
gai-.t,  hccsi.fe  tlie  fait  to  whu-h  the  priiKipal  is  boand 
cannot  pcihbly  be  pcrf>^mtd  by  any  oiKu.  In  fuch 
CDgagcuiuiu*  thcreioie,  the  failure  nmil  be  puriotdly 
4 b a coo* 
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cofiftitutedigainft  tht  proper  debtor,  before  ad^ioo  can 
be  brought  agiinft  the  cautioner  for  making  up  the 
bfi  of  the  partf  fuffering. 

ao.  The  cautioner,  irao  bindi  himfelf  at  the  dcOre 
of  the  principal  debtor,  bu  an  aSio  mamieui  or  of 
relief  againll  him,  for  recorering  the  principal  and  in* 
tereft  paid  by  himfelf  to  the  creditor,  and  for  neceflary 
damages } which. a6ion  lice  tie  jure,  though  the  credi* 
lor  {hould  not  afEgn  to  him  on  pnyment.  At  relief  a* 
gainft  the  debtor  if  implied  in  hdejitnbry  obligation*, 
the  cautioner,  where  fuch  relief  is  cut  off*,  if  no  longer 
bound  : hence,  the  defence  of  prcfcripiion  freeh  the  cau* 
tioner,  at  well  as  the  principal  debtor. 

21.  But,  ( t.)  Where  the  CBUtionry  if  interpofed  to 
an  obligation  merely  natural,  tlte  relief  is  reliri^cd 
to  the  fums  that  have  really  turned  to  the  debtor** 
proht.  (2.)  A cautioner  who  pays  without  citing 
the  debtor,  lofet  hii  relief,  in  fo  far  a*  the  debtor  had 
a relevant  defence  againfl  the  debt,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Relief  t*  not  competent  to  the  cautioner,  till 
be  cither  pays  the  debt,  or  ii  diftrefled  for  it ; eicept, 
ift,  Where  the  debtor  is  ezprefsly  bound  to  deliver  to 
the  cautioner  his  obligation  cancelled,  againft  a day 
certain,  and  haa  failed  ; or,  idly,  Where  the  debtor 
If  vergeHs  aJ  inopiam  g in  which  cafe  the  cautioner 
may,  by  proper  diligence,  fccure  the  debtor**  fund* 
for  hi*  own.rciief,  even  before  payment  or  diflrtfa. 

31.  A right  of  relief  ii  comp^ent  ^ Jttre  to  the 
cautioner  who  pays,  againft  hit  co-cautioners,  unlcfa 
where  the  cautioner  appear*  to  have  renourreed  it.  In 
confequence  of  this  implied  relief,  a creditor,  if  he 
fhall  grant  a difeharge  to  any  one  of  the  cautioners, 
fnuft,  in  demanding  the  debt  from  the  othcra,  deduA 
that  part  as  to  which  he  haa  cut  off  their  relief  by 
that  difeharge.  Where  the  principal  debtor,  in  a 
bond  in  which  a cautioner  is  bound,  grants  bond  of 
corruberation  with  a new  cautiooer,  both  cautioner*, 
a*  they  intervene  for  tbe  fame  debt,  and  at  the  defire 
of  the  fame  debtor,  have  a mutual  relief  againft  each 
other  { but  where  tbe  cautioner  in  the  firft  bond  fign* 
a*  a principal  obllgant  in  the  corroboration,  tbe  cau- 
tioner in  the  new  bond,  it  would  feen,  would  be  in- 
titled  to  a total  relief  againft  the  firft  cautioner.  At 
fame  time,  tbe  decifion*  of  the  court  of  feffioo  ate 
not  perfecUy  at  one  upon  thi*  branch  of  the  dodriae 
of  cautionry. 

15.  Cautionry  it  alfo  JtuSdalt  a*  ia  a fufpenfion. 
It  it  fufficient  to  loofe  the  cautioner,  that  when  be 
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fum  of  monni  they  ire  only  liable  /rv  refe ; ual<fi^  Law  of 
(1.)  Where  t^are  in  exprefi  words  bound  conjund* 
ly  and  fcvcrally  | or,  (3.I  In  the  cafe  of  bilU  or  pro*  ’ ^ - 
miffory  note*.  One  of  icmkl  obligant*  of  this  fort, 
who  pay*  the  whole  debt,  or  fulfil*  the  obligation,  it 
intitled  to  a proportional  relief  againft  che  reft  { in 
fuch  manner,  that  the  lof*  mull,  in  every  cafe,  fall 
e<}ually  upon  all  the  folvent  obligant*. 

ay.  Obligations  for  fumt  of  money  arc  freqoenily’“**^*^^ 
accompanied  with  an  obligation  for  the  annualrent 
iatered  thereof.  ItUer^  (ufurM)  is  the  profit  due  by 
the  debtor,  of  a fum  ol  money  to  the  creditor  for  the 
ufe  of  it.  'I'lie  canon  law  confidered  the  taking  of 
iotcreft  as  unlawful : the  law  of  Mofea  allowed  it  to 
be  extded  from  ftraogcr*:  and  aH  the  reformed  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  found  it  neceffary,  after  the  ea^ 
ample  of  the  Roman*,  to  auihorife  it  at  certaia  rale* 
fix^  by  ftatute.  Soon  after  the  reformation,  our  le- 
gal ioiercft  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  10  per  ceia,  pet 
oKMUMg  fiom  which  lime  it  ha*  been  gradually  redu- 
ced, till  at  laft,  by  13  Ann.  jiat.  3.  c.  16.  ic  wsa 
brought  to  five  ptr  cent,  and  has  continued  at  that  rate 
ever  tince. 

36.  Intereft  t*  due,  either  by  law  or  by  paQion. 

It  is  due  ^ /utv,  cither  fr^m  ihe  ferce  of  jlaitUtt  un- 
der which  mav  be  included  a^s  of  federuot,  or  frime- 
tbe  nature  of  the  tranfad'iom.  Uilli  of  exchange,  and 
inland  bills,  though  they  (hould  not  be  protefted,  car- 
ry intcreft  from  their  date  in  cafe  of  not  acceptance ; 
or  from  the  day  of  their  falling  due,  in  cafe  of  ac- 
ceptance and  not  payment.  Where  a bill  is  accept- 
ed, which  bears  no  term  of  paymeat,  or  which  is  pay- 
able on  demand,  no  intereU  u due  till  demand  be 
made  of  the  fum,  the  legal  voucher  of  which  t*  a no- 
torial proteft.  Intcreft  ft  due  by  a debtor  after  de- 
nunciation, for  all  tbe  fums  contained  in  the  diligence, 
even  for  that  part  which  is  made  up  of  intcrell.  Sum* 
paid  by  cautioner*  on  dillrefs  cany  intcreft,  not  only 
as  to  the  principal  fum  in  the  obligation,  but  as  to 
the  intcreft  paid  by  tlie  cautioner.  Facers  named  by 
the  court  of  feffion  are  liable  for  intcreft,  by  a fpecial 
of  federuDt ; fee  N"  clxxii.  1 1. 

27.  It  arifes  ex  Uge^  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
traniaCfion,  that  a purebafer  in  a fale  i*  liable  in  iote- 
reft  for  the  price  of  tbe  lands  bought  from  the  tern 
of  hi*  entry,  though  the  price  (hould  be  arrefted  ia 
hi*  hands,  or  though  the  feller  (hould  not  be  able  to 
deliver  to  him  a (ufficient  progief*  or  title  to  the 


became  bound,  the  fufpender  had  good  leafon  to  fuf-  lands;  for  no  purebafer  can  in  equity  enjoy  the  fnitia 
pend,  e-  g.  If  the  cbaiger  had  at  that  period  00  title/  of  tbe  lands,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  retains  the  ia* 
or  not  then  performed  hi*  ^rt,  though  thefe  tereft  of  tbe  price : but  lawful  conflgnation  of  tbe 
ground*  of  furpeofioo  (hould  be  anerwards  taken  off.  price  made  by  a purebafer,  upon  tbe  refufal  of  the 
In  all  maritime  caufe*,  where  tbe  parties  are  frequent-  perfon**  having  right  to  receive  it,  ftop*  tbe  currency 
ly  foreigners,  the  defender  muft  give  caution  judido  of  intereft.  Where  one  intermeddle*  with  money  be* 
jlfi  et  jud'uahm  foivi : fuch  cautioner  get*  free  by  the  longing  to  another  which  carries  intcreft,  he  ought  to 
death  of  the  defender  before  fentence  ; but  he  conti-  reftorc  it  cum  omtu  obventioae  ei  eaufa  g and  is  therefore 


nuc*  bound,  though  the  caufe  (hould  be  carried  from 
the  admiral  to  the  court  of  fclBon.  This  fort  of  cau- 
tion is  only  to  be  erased  in  caufes  ftridly  maritime. 

34.  It  happens  frequently,  that  a creditor  take* 
two  or  more  obligants  bound  to  him,  alias  piincipal 
debtors,  without  fidejuffion.  Where  they  arc  fo 
bound,  for  tbe  performance  of  faft*  that  are  in  them- 
(elves  indivifible,  they  are  liable  each  foi  the  whole, 
or  /h^ub  in  folidam*  But^  if  the  obligation  be  for  a 


liable  in  the  lutered  of  it,  as  being  truly  an  acceffory 
of  tbe  fubjedt  iifcl^  It  is  alfo  from  the  nature  of  tbe 
tranfa^oo,  that  intcreft  is  in  certain  cafe*  allowed  to 
merchants  or  other*  in  name  of  darosge*. 

38.  Intereft  U due  by  expreft  /otfion,  where  there 
i*  a claule  in  a bond  or  obligation,  by  which  money 
it  made  to  carry  luicrcft.  An  obligation  i»  not  law* 
ful,  where  it  it  agreed  on,  that  the  yearly  intereft  o£ 
the  fuj&  lcot>  if  it  (hould  not  be  paid  punffually  as.it 

fall* 
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Part  III.  L 

l^wof  fttUdufi  fhiU  be  leeumulatcd  Into  tn 


Mwoi  tiiit  oue,  fRiu  oe  iccumuiatctf  into  t pnnciptl  fum  merfi/ ore  of  the  nature  of  le^cicii  and  like  L«wof 

bearing  intereft  i but  an  obligation  may  be  lawfully  them  rcTOcabie  i confequcntlyi  not  King  effrdual  io  SceiUnd. 

' ” panted,  not  only  for  the  fum  truly  lent,  but  for  the  the  granter'a  life,  they  cannot  compete  with  any  of 

lotercft  to  the  day  at  which  the  obligation  ii  made  bii  creditort  i not  ere o with  thofe  whofe  debta  were 

payable,  whereby  the  intermediate  intereft  ii  accumu*  contrived  after  the  donation  They  are  underftood 

uted  into  a principal  fum  from  the  term  of  payment,  to  be  given  from  a perfoaal  regard  to  the  donee,  and 


Intereft  may  be  alfo  due  hj  imp/mi pa3wn  i 

1 .il J_L.  L._  _ 1 -5. 


to  be  given  from  a perfoaal  regard  to  the  donee,  an  l 
therefore  fall  by  hia  prcdcceafe.  No  deed,  after  de* 


where  intereft  upon  a debt  ii  by  a letter  promifed  for  livery,  i«  to  be  prefumed  a dMotio  mortis  caa/af  for 
time  paft,  fuch  promife  implies  a paction  for  intereft  revocation  it  eacludcd  by  delivery. 


at  long  at  the  debt  remaint  unpaid  { tbut  alfo,  the 
ufe  of  payment  of  intereft  prefumes  a pa£lion,  and 
when  intereft  it  exprefled  for  one  term,  it  it  prefumed 
to  be  bargained  for  till  payment, 
no^tict  *9*  fttbjed-matter  of  all  obligatioot  cooliftt  ci- 
^obliga  ^ Of  of  faQt»  Thtogt  exempted  from 

tiaa.  commerce  cannot  be  the  fubje^l  of  obligation.  (See 
clxtl.  s.)  One  cannot  be  obliged  to  the  perform* 
ance  of  a fsA  naturally  impoiSble  t oor  of  a fa^  In 
itfclf  immoral,  foe  that  it  aUo  in  the  judgment  of  law 
impoiTihlc.  Since  impoffible  obligationt  are  ouU,  no 
penalty  or  damage  can  be  incuireii  for  non  perform* 
ance  : but  it  it  oiherwife,  if  the  be  in  hfclf  pof- 
fible,  though  not  in  the  debtor's  power  ; in  which 
cafe  the  niur  obtaini,  iocum  foQi  mprstJU^lis  Jahit  dam* 
•vm  rt  inttrejft. 

30  An  obligation,  Co  which  a condition  u adje^. 
cd,  either  naturaUy  or  morally  impoffible,  is  in  the 
genera!  cafe  null ; for  the  parties  are  prefumed  not  Co 
have  been  feriout.  But  fuch  obligation  it  valid,  aad 
the  condition  theieof  held  pro  non  feripiat  ( I.)  In  tef* 
taments;  (a.)  In  obligationt,  to  the  performance  of 
which  the  gianter  lies  under  a natural  tie,  as  in  bonds 
of  provifioQ  to  a child.  Where  an  obligation  is 
granted  under  a condition,  lawful  but  unfavourable, 
r.  g.  that  the  creditor  ftiall  not  marry  without  the 
coofent  of  certain  friendt,  no  more  weight  it  given 
to  the  condition  than  the  judge  thinks  rcafonable. 
A condition,  which  is  ia  fome  degree  in  the  power 
of  the  creditor  himfilf,  it  held  as  felftllcd,  if  he  hat 
done  all  he  coul  l to  fulfil  it.  Implement  or  perform- 
ance cannot  be  demanded  in  a mutual  contra^  by 
that  party  who  himfclf  declines  or  cannot  fulfil  the 
counterpart. 

Psoatieo.  fo  long  at  the  fiibjeA  It  not  deliver- 

ed to  the  donee,  may  be  juftly  ranked  among  obliga- 
tion! ; arvd  it  is  that  obligation  which  arifet  from  the 
mere  good  will  and  liberality  of  the  granter.  Dona- 
tions imply  no  warrandice,  but  from  the  future  fa^t 
of  the  donor.  They  are  hardly  revocable  by  our  law 
for  ingratitude,  though  it  (hould  be  of  the  grofteft 
kind  ; thofe  betwilt  man  and  wife  are  revocable  by 
the  donor,  even  after  the  death  of  the  donee  ; but  re- 
muncratury  grants,  not  bring  truly  donations,  cannot 
be  fo  revoked.  Tliat  fpecial  fort  of  donation,  which 
is  conftituted  verbally,  is  called  a promife.  The  Ro- 
man Uw  iotitlcd  all  donors  to  the  bmefcutm  contpefen* 
tistt  in  virtue  of  which  they  might  retain  fuch  part  of 
the  donatino  a»  was  neceilary  for  their  own  fubfift- 
cuce.  Our  law  allows  tbit  ^nefit  to  ftthcrv,  with 
r^peA  to  the  provifiont  granted  to  their  children ; 
and  to  grandfathers,  which  is  a natural  confequence 
of  childrens  obligation  to  aliment  their  indigent  pa- 
rents ; but  to  no  collateral  relation,  not  even  to  bro- 
ihert. 

32.  Oonatioos  itiadc  ia  contemplation  of  death,  or 
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33.  Deeds  are  not  prefamed,  in  didtio^  to  be  dona- 
tions. Hence,  a deed  by  a debtor  to  his  creditor,  if 
donation  be  not  exprefled,  it  prefumed  to  be  granted 
in  fccurity  or  fatisfadion  of  the  debt  ; but  bonds  of 
provtlion  to  children  arc,  from  the  prcfumption  of  pa- 
ternal affiiftion,  conftrued  to  be  intended  at  an  adJi-  ' 
tional  patrimony : yet  a tocher,  given  to  a daughter 
in  her  iiurriage-conirad,  it  prefomed  to  be  in  fatis- 
fadtioo  of  all  former  bonds  and  debts  s becaufe  mar- 
riage contracts  ufually  contain  the  whole  provilions  in 
favour  of  the  bride.  Ope  who  aliments  a perfon  that 
is  come  of  age,  without  an  exprefi  padtion  for  board, 
is  prefumed  to  have  entertained  him  as  a friend,  un- 
leU  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  cam  their  living  by  the 
entertainment  or  board  of  ftrangers.  But  alimony  gi-  . 

v«n  to  minors,  who  cannot  bargain  for  themfclvci,  ia 
not  accounted  a donation  i except  either  where  it  is 
prefumed,  from  the  near  relation  of  the  perfon  ali- 
menting, that  it  was  given  ex  pietate ; or  where  the 
minor  had  a father  or  curators,  with  whom  a bargain 
might  have  been  made. 

Sficr.  XVI,  Of  thi  diJfJution  ot  txtinSHon  of  ub*  dixW. 
UgAtiens* 

Oelioatioms  maybe  diftblved  by  performamu  srEitio.^icn 
isnpUment,  eon/entf  cempenfuion,  novation,  and  (onjufon.  0/  obligs- 
(1.)  By  fpetiftai  per/ormanee : thus,  an  obliga-*^'*^ 

tioQ  for  a lum  of  money  it  eatinguiihed  by  pay-JJ^^T™* 
ment.  The  creditor  It  not  obliged  to  accept  of  pay- 
ment by  parts,  unleft  where  the  fum  it  payable  by 
difterent  diviliont.  If  a debtor  in  two  or  more  ftps- 
rate  bonds  to  the  fame  creditor,  made  an  indefinite 
payment,  without  aferibiog  it  at  the  time  to  any  one 
of  the  obligations,  the  payment  is  applied,  ift,  'I'o 
intereft,  or  to  fumt  not  bearing  intereft.  idly,  To 
the  fums  that  are  leaft  fccurcd,  if  the  debtor  thereby 
iifcurt  no  rigorous  penalty.  Bui,  3dly,  If  this  appli- 
cation be  penal  on  the  debtor,  e.  g.  by  fuftcring  the 
legal  of  an  adjudication  to  expire,  the  payaitat  will 
be  applied  fo  at  to  favg  the  debtor  from  tnat  lorfci- 
ture.  Where  one  of  the  debts  it  fccurcd  by  a cau- 
tioner, the  other  not,  the  application  it  to  be  fo 
made,  eateris  paribrtt,  that  both  creditor  and  cauiioiirr 
may  have  equal  juftke  done  to  them. 

a.  Payment  made  by  the  debtor  upon  a miftake 
in  fad,  to  one  whom  he  believed,  upon  probable 
grounds,  to  have  the  right  of  receiving  payment,  ex- 
tinguilhet  the  obligation.  But  paymeui  made  to  one, 
to  whom  the  law  denies  the  power  of  receiving  it,, 
hat  DOC  this  tffed  ; as  if  a debtor,  feized  by  Icttcra 
of  caption,  fbould  make  payment  to  the  meifenger;. 
for  ignorasttia  jnris  neminem  exttfat.  In  all  debts,  the 
debtor,  if  he  be  not  interpelied,  may  fafcly  pay  be- 
fore the  term,  except  >n  tack-dutict  or  feu-duL./«{. 
the  payment  whereof  before  the  terms  at  which  iticy  * 
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LAW.  Part  IfT. 


K tj  ii  cf^r^fd  to  he  colIoliTei  In  • 

. • qugftion  Willi  a creditor  of  the  Uadlord  or  fupen’ijr. 

Payment  i»  m t/v^K  prefumadt  by  the  voorher  of  the 
debt  l>einf;  in  the  handt  of  the  debtor  : ebirvgrapbum^ 
a^ttj  debilvem  reftrium,  prdj'umifur  fotutum. 

Byeon&nt  jj.  Ohligiuiotii  are  extinf^uilbahic  by  the  nnjrnt  ef 
tfx  rrrrf/ar,  wito,  w/thovt  full  implement,  or  c«en 
aoy  implement,  may  renounce  the  right  conftiuited  in 
hi*  own  favoin.  I'hough  a difeharge  or  acquittance 
granted  by  one  whom  the  debtor  l^a  Jide  took  for 
'the  cteditor,  but  who  was  not,  extingudhea  the  oblU 
gation,  t£  the  fati&fati^ton  made  by  the  debtor  was 
real;  yet  whe^re  it  ii  imaginary,  the  difeharge  will 
not  fereen  him  from  paying  to  the  true  creditor  the 
debt  for  which  he  had  made  no  prior  fatitfaOion.  In 
all  debt!  which  are  conditutrd  by  writing,  the  extinc« 
tion,  whether  it  be  by  fpecihcil  performance  or  bare 
confeot,  mud  be  prored,  either  by  the  oath  of  the 
creditor,  or  by  a difeharge  in  writing  \ and  the  fame 
loicmnities  which  law  rrqnirea  in  the  obligation,  are 
necedary  in  the  difeharge:  but.  where  payment  ia 
made,  DO'  by  the  debtor  himfclf,  but  by  the  credi* 
tor'f  intromilTum  with  the  rents  of  the  debtor's  edate, 
or  by  delivery  to  him  of  goods  in  name  of  the  debt- 
or, fiich  delivery  or  introrniiTion,  bringyb:?/,  mat  be 
prmid  by  witnefTra.  though  the  debt  Ihould  have 
been  uot  only  condituted  by  writing,  but  made  real 
OU  the  debtor'!  lands  by  adiudication. 

4.  A difeharge,  though  it  fhould  be  general,  of  all 
that  the  grantor  can  demand,  extendi  nut  to  debts  of 
an  uf.common  kind,  which  are  not  prrfumed  to  have 
breri  under  tlie  granter’s  eye.  This  doAitne  applies 
alio  to  general  alTignatioos.  In  annual  payment^  as 
. of  tents,  feU'duties,  intcred,  &c.  three  confccuttire 

difeharges  by  the  creditor,  of  the  yearly  or  termly 
duties,  prefiune  the  paymenr  of  all  precedings.  Two 
difehargrs  by  the  anecUor,  and  the  third  by  the  heir, 
do  not  infer  this  prefuqiption,  if  the  htir  was  igno- 
rant of  the  ancedor's  difchaiges.  And  difchargei  by 
an  a<imini<lrator,  as  a father,  tutor,  dec.  prefumc  on- 
ly the  psymenl  of  all  preceding  dmirs  incurred  during 
his  idminidration.  l^is  prtfumption  artfes  from  re- 
peating the  difchargei  thrice  focciiftvely  | and  fo  does 
not  hold  in  the  cifc  of  two  difcharges,  though  they 
Ihould  inchidc  the  duties  of  three  or  more  terms. 

By  e«m-  j.  Where  the  fame  perfon  is  both  creditor  and 
pous.ion.  (jj-binr  to  another,  the  mutual  (ddigati<>ns.  if  they  arc 
for  equal  turns,  are  extinguished  by  ccmfifn/ation  f if 
for  unequal,  Hill  the  IriTer  obligation  i«  exiinguifli- 
eij,  and  the  greater  diminuhed,  as  far  aa  the  con* 
ciurfc  of  debit  and  credit  gura.  'I'o  found  compenfa- 
tiofi,  (1.)  Kach  of  the  parties  mutf  be  debtor  and 
creditor  at  the  fame  time.  (2.)  £.tcK  of  them  mud 
be  di blur  and  creditor  in  his  <>wn  right.  (3.)  The 
niuiual  debts  tuull  he  of  the  ume  quality  : hence,  a 
fiim  of  money  cannot  be  cumprnfated  with  a quantity 
of  corns  ; becaufe,  till  the  prices  are  fixed,  at  which 
the  cum  are  to  be  converted  into  money,  the  two 
debts  are  incommtnfur.ible.  l.ailly,  compenfaiion 
canrtol  hi  admitted,  whire  the  mutual  debts  are  not 
cltaily  afeertsined,  either  by  a written  obligatioo, 
th"  fentrnce  of  a judre,  or  ihe  oath  of  the  pnrty. 
Whore  this  rcqoirei  but  a ih'-rt  difeuihon,  ft».tence 
fro  the  purfuer  is  debyed  fi  r fome  time,  rv 
that  the  dr  fender  may'  make  good  his  ground  ut  com* 


penfbtion.  Where  a debt  for  fbagthlea  !•  aicertaloed  A*^w 
in  mopey  by  the  femcnce  of  a juiige,  the  compenfa*  ^”'*^***^' 
tioa  can  have  no  effect  farther  back  than  the  hquida*  ' 

tiuu ; becaufe,  before  fenteocc,  the  dthta  were  in- 
commenfurable  : but,  where  a debt  for  a fum  of  money 
is,  in  tbr  couife  of  a fail,  conftituted  by  the  oath  o{ 
the  debtor,  the  compenfacion,  after  it  is  admitted  by 
the  judge,  operates  rr/rs,  in  fo  far  as  concerns  the 
currency  of  iotercti,  to  the  time  when,  by  the  partiea 
ackoowledgtnent,  the  debt  became  due:  {or,  in  this 
cafe,  the  debtor's  oath  is  not  what  creates  the  debt, 
or  makes  it  liquid ; it  only  declares  that  fucb  a liquid 
fum  was  truly  due  before.  Compeafation  cannot  be 
oifered  after  decree,  either  by  way  of  furpeo6oo  or 
rcduAion;  unlcfs  it  has  been  formerly  pleaded,  and 
unj&fUy  repelled.  Decrees  in  abfence  art  excepted. 

6.  The  right  of  retmtivn,  which  bears  a near  re-Byrtso* 
(emblancetocompenfation,  is  chiefly  competent,  where  tioo. 

the  mutual  debts,  not  bring  liquid,  cannot  be  the 
ground  of  compenfation } and  it  is  fometimes  admitted 
rxr>piUatf,  in  liquid  debts,  where  compenfation  is  cz- 
chided  by  llatute  : thus,  though  compenfation  cannot 
be  pleaded  after  decree,  ciilirr  againtt  a creditor  or  hit 
aihgnee;  yet,  if  the  original  creditor  Ihould  become 
Uankrupt,  the  debtor,  even  after  decree,  may  retata 
againll  the  alSgncc,  till  he  gives  fccurity  for  fatisfylng 
the  debuir’s  claim  againd  the  cedent.  This  right  si 
frequently  founded  in  the  expence  deburCed  or  work 
employed  on  the  fubje^  retained,  and  fo  ariles  from 
the  mutual  obligations  incumbent  on  ilic  parties.  It  • 
has  ocvei  been  difputed  that  retention  of  goods 
was  competent,  until  payment  or  fatisia^ion  of 
the  debt  incurred  in  relation  to  thefe  goods : but 
it  was  found  by  tlie  court  of  re0ion,  in  a cafe 
which  was  very  lately  before  them,  that  gnods  couU 
not  be  reuin^  by  a maQufadurer  uotii  payment  of 
a prior  debt;  the  debt  incurred  upon  the  goods  in 
his  liatid  being  offered  j and  although  the  debtor  had 
become  bankrupt,  and  the  manufacturer  mull  other- 
wile  rank  aa  a common  creditor  h.r  his  prior  debt. 

But  retention  may  be  fuflained,  though  the  debt 
due  to  him  who  claims  it  does  not  artic  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  obligation  by  which  he  is  debtor : thus, 
a fador  on  a land-ellatc  may  retaio  the  fuma  levied  by 
him  in  cookquence  of  his  factory,  not  only  till  he 
paid  of  the  dilburfcmeuta  tnade  on  occalion  of  fuck 
cliate,  but  alfo  till  he  be  dUcharged  from  the  feparatc 
engagcnicnti  he  may  have  entered  into  on  hit  cuotU- 
tucot’s  account. 

7.  Obligations  arc  diirolvc*!  by  itotwriwi,  wbereby  Bv  nova- 
one  obligation  is  changed  iuto  anoilicr,  without  f hm.tisn. 
ging  eitiier  the  debtor  or  creditor.  The  nrll  obliga- 
tion being  thereby  extinguilbed,  tlie  cautioners  in  it  are 
liKifid,  and  all  its  coofcqucncci  difeharged;  fo  tliat  the 
debtor  rcmamii  bound  ouly  by  the  lalt.  As  the  creditor 

.^o  whom  a right  is  once  condituted,  ought  not  to  lulc 
it  by  implication,  oovatioQ  is  not  ealily  pufumed,  and 
the  new  obligatiuu  is  conArued  to  be  mcTrjy  corrobora- 
tive oi  the  old}  but,  where  the  feoon«J  obligation  ex-  ^ydelega* 
preisly  bears  to  be  /« faiitfxii'mm  of  the  firA,  thefe  words 
mud  occcffartly  be  CApiaincd.iiito  mwaunn.  Where 
the  creditor  accepts  ot  a new  debtor,  in  place  of  tlie 
furmiT  who  is  citLUixrgvd,  thu  method  of  cxiiuCtroo  is 
called  tkt 

8.  Obii^atious  arc  cxUngoIlhul  confxjloix,  where  the  By  confs* 

debit  **'***• 
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Law  of  debit  tnd  credit  men  m the  Temf  perf''n»  rither  by  TuC' 
ScoiU^tU  g,(fu,n  or  fiat^ular  title,  e f.  when  the  debtor  fuccerd* 
^ ’ to  the  creditor,  or  the  c»edil«>r  to  the  debtor,  rvatlren* 

ger  to  both;  for  one  cannot  he  d.-hto'-  to  himfilf.  If 
tin*  fucct  ffioo,  from  which  the  arifn,  liapjxni 

afterwards  to  he  divided,  fo  av  the  debtor  arid  creditor 
come  again  to  be  different  pcrCjiis  ; the  com^»  dors 
not  prudktee  an  extln^ioo,  but  only  a temporary  fuf- 
prnboo,  of  the  debt. 

clurii.  Sect.  XVII.  Of  Afftg^tathns- 

Afn^na.  Hekitabli  rights,  when  they  arccloathcci  within*- 
tMits.  fefttnent,  are  trinfmitted  by  difpofition,  which  it  a wri- 
ting containing  procoratory  of  refignaiion  and  precept 
of  feirm  ; but  thofc  which  either  reqoire  no  feifm,  or 
on  which  fcitio  hat  not  actually  followed,  are  iranf- 
mrfliWe  by  fiinple  He  who  grants  the 

afli  jnatiofi  it  called  the  redmt ; and  he  who  receives  it, 
the  e^^wr  or  cefii  tiiary  : if  the  aflignee  convey*  hit 
fight  to  a third  perfon,  the  deed  of  conveyance  ii 
calk'd  a tntnflaiUM  ; and  if  he  afTigns  it  back  to  the  ce- 
dent. a rth^'f^n.  Certain  rights  are,  from  the  ufet 
* to  which  they  are  deftlned,  incaptble  of  tranfmiffion, 
ti  alimentary  right*  : other*  cannot  be  aflignctl  by  the 
perfon  inveHed  in  them,  without  fpecial  po-sers  given 
to  him  ; as  lacks,  revrrhnn*  : the  tranfmiflion  of  a 
third  fort,  is  not  prefumed  to  be  intended, 
an  expref*  conveyance  j as  of  parspheTaat  good*, 
which  are  fo  proper  to  the  wife,  that  a general  afTig- 
nntion,  by  her  to  her  hnfbirid,  of  all  that  did  or  rtmuld 
Irelong  to  her  at  her  deceafe,  docs  not  comprehend 
them.  A llferem-right  is,  by  its  nature,  incapable 
of  aprnperlranfminion;  bot  its  profits  may  bealfigncd, 
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lolimation  : ncvmhclef*,  a*  there  it  nothing  in  thefc  L*w  t.f 
canvcyancr*  which  can  of  iKemfdvc*  ptti  the  debtor 
‘m  mafa  fidi’t  he  is  iherefocv  in  /Wo  to  pay  to  the  wife,  ’ ' - 

or  to  the  original  credit<»r  in  the  debe  adjudged,  till 
the  marriage  or  adj  tdica! >on  be  notified  to  hhn.  Af* 
figomcnl*  of  tnoveaWe  fubje^s,  th  mgh  they  be  inti* 
mated,  if  they  are  made  rttentj  (the  cedent 

retaining  the  poflcfHuB),  cannot  hurt  the  cedent**  cre- 
ditor* ; for  fuch  right*  are  prefiimed,  in  all  quellion* 
wi-h  creditors,  to  be  cuiluhve,  aud  granted  m trull 
for  the  ctdrnt  himtelf. 

5.  An  afiignitlion  curie*  to  the  affignee  the  whole 

right  of  the  luhjedl  conveyed,  as  it  wn«  in  the  cedent ; alliguat»on| 
and  confcqiiently.  he  mr.y  ufe  diKgence,  cither  in  bit 
cedeat’*  name  while  he  is  alive,  or  in  hij  own. 

6.  After  an  afiignaiion  is  intimated,  the  debtor  can- 
not prove  a payment,  or  compenfation,  by  the  oaih  of 
thecedeoi,  who  ha*  no  longer  any  inicrcA  in  the  debt; 
unlefa  ibc  matter  has  been  made  litigions  by  an  adion 
commenced  prior  to  the  intimation  : but  the  debtor 
may  refer  to  the  oath  of  tlw  affignee,  who  i*  in  the 
right  of  the  debt,  that  the  alfigament  was  gratuitous, 
or  in  trull  for  the  cedent : eiibet  of  which  bring  pro- 
ved, the  oath  of  the  cedent  will  afieCt  the  afiiguee.  If 
the  alUgnation  be  in  part  onerous,  and  in  part  gratui- 
tous, the  cedeut**  oath  i«  good  agaiiili  thr  alfignee,^ 
only  in  fo  far  as  lit*  right  is  gratuitous.  All  dcfencca 
competent  againU  the  original  creditor  in  a movcidslc 
debt,  which  can  be  pr<»ved  otherwiCr  than  by  hi*  oath,, 
continue  relevant  againd  even  an  onerous  alliance  f 
whole  right  can  be  no  better  than  that  of  his  author, 
and  muK  therefore  remain  affeded  with  all  the  burden* 
which  attended  it  in  the  author’s  perfon. 
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iniimation  j.  Affignattons  mull  not  only  be  delivered  to  the  SECT.  XViII.  Of  arreftmenit  and  f^ndingt*  tlxivIliV 
ef  a[h*n*-  afR^ncc,  but  intimated  by  him  to  the  debtor.  Inti- 

oiaiions  are  cunfidcred  as  fo  necefniry  for  completing  " ««  tIUigences,  whereby  a creditor  may  tfFeA  hii  Arreftatoft 
the  conveyance,  that  in  a competition  between  two  at-  debtor’*  moveable  ful^r^*,  are  arrtfit^eni  and 

fignations,  the  laft,  if  firft  intimated,  is  preferred.  /^rtfmeni  is  foroetime*  meant  the  fecuriog 

xi'Kit  nntU  I-  ITiongh,  regularly,  intima’too  to  the  deljtor  t*  of  a criminal  • perfon  till  tri^;  but  a*  it  is  uadertlood 
hrsiioii  is  made  by  in  inflnimcnt,  taken  in  the  hand*  of  a notary,  rubric  of  this  title,  it  is  the  order  of  a judge,  by 

rquivaUtnt  the  afljgnce  or  his  procurator  ; yet  the  law  admits  which  he  wlio  is  debtor  in  a OMTcabie  obligaiioo  to  the 
rn  mums-  pq^jpoiVncies,  where  the  notice  of  the  alignment  given  •^teller’s  debtor,  is  prtdiibited  to  make  payment  or  dc- 
to  the  debtor  is  equally  flrong.  Thai,  a charge  upon  due  to  the  arrefter  be  paid  or  fecu- 

letters  of  horning  *t  the  affignee**  inflance,  or  a futt  ^ ^ arrcilcr  s debtor  is  ufually  called  the  corn- 

brought  by  him  againti  the  debtor,  fupplics  the  want  debtor;  becaufc,  where  there  arc  two  or  moie 

of  intimation  ; thefc  being  judicial  afts,  which  expofe  competing  creditcts,  he  i#  debtor  to  all  of  them.  Tht 
the  conveyance  to  the  eyci  both  of  the  judge  am)  of  perfoo  m whofc  hand*  the  diligence  i*  ufed  is  ilyled 
the  debtor;  cr  the  debtor’*  promtfc  of  payment  by  ibe  arwliee.  ....  . . 

writing  to  the  afTignee,  becaufc  thati*  in  effcA  a cor-  *•  Ancllmeotmay  be  laid  on  by  theautlioniy  either 

rohoratlng  of  the  original  debt.  The  affigneeS  pof-  the  fupwme  court,  or  of  sn  infenor  judge.  In  the 

fcfiion  of  the  right,  by  entering  into  payment  of  the  hrll  cafe,  it  proceed*  either  upon  fpecial  letters  of  *r« 
mit»  or  inlrrHl,  h »lfo  cqu«l  to  an  iniimatmn  t for  >cl»mcn(,  or  on  a wairant  containtd  in  letter,  of  horn- 
it  import.,  not  only  notice  to  the  dehtor,  but  hi.  '"gt  •"<!  hr  caecuitd  by  a roeirenger.  'll.r 

aftual  compliance:  hot  the  debtor’,  private  knowledge  granted  by  infetior  judge,  are  called  precepta 

of  the  affignment  i.  not  foftained  a.  intimation.  of  arreameM.  and  they  are  taeculcd  by  the  officer  pro- 

lawbai  s.  Certain  conveyances  need  fio  intimation,  fl.jln-  to  the  court.  Where  the  debtor  to  the  common- 

«re.nut  *.r[ation.ofbill.ofeirhangc;  f«  thefe  are  not  to  be  debtor  i.  a pnpil,  arf  llmtol  i.  properly  ufed  in  the 
Kteflirj.  .,i,h  form.,  introduced  by  iht  law.  of  pa  ti-  baoda  of  tnt  tutor,  a.  the  pupil’,  adroinidrator:  thi. 

cularftate.  (2.)  Bank-note,  are  fully  conveved  by  d»3noe  mar  perliap.  extend  to  other  grncril  admini. 
the  ha're  delivery  of  them  ; for  a.  they  arc  payible  to  Urator.,  a.  com:,  -ffioucr.  See.  But  arrcllment,  ufrd  ia 
the  btarrr,  their  property  mug  paf.  with  their  poBtf-  the  hand,  of  a ficlor  or  iteward,  cannot  found  an  action 
lion,  (r.)  Adjudication,  which  it  a judicial  convey-  of  forthcoming  without  olUng  the  coollitucot.  Where 
aucr  and  marriage,  which  u a legal  one,  carry  the  tbe  debtor  to  the  common  debtor  i.  a co, poralioii,  ar- 
full  right  of  tbe  fobjeSa  thereby  conveyed,  without  teUiwul  be  ufed  u the  hand,  of  the  dircClot.  or- 
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X avrof  ireafurer,  who  reprefrnt  the  whole  body.  Arreflment, 

^ Sco^rf,  jj  jp  ijjg  hands  of  the  debtor  hirafclf,  is 

’ inept  s.  for  that  diligence  is  intended  only  as  a reftraint 
upon  third  parties. 

All  debts,  in  which  one  is  perfonally  bound,  tho* 
they  ihould  be  heritably  fecur^,  are  grounds  upon 
which  the  creditor  may  arreil  the  moveable  edate  E>e* 
longing  to  bis  debtor.  Arredmeot  may  proceed  on 
s debt,  the  term  of  payment  whereof  is  not  yet  come, 
ia  cafe  the  debtor  be  %vrgfn/  ad  inspiom.  If  a debt  be 
not  yet  condituted  by  decree  or  regiftration,  the  ere* 
ditor  may  raife  and  execute  a fummons  againd  his 
^ debtor  for  payment,  on  which  pending  aiffion  arred> 

tnent  may  be  ufed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  inhibition, 
which  is  called  arrtjlmtni  a deptndetut.  If  one’s 
ground  of  credit  be  for  the  perfunnance  of  a faA,  or 
U his  depending  procefs  be  merely  declaratory,  with- 
out  a conclufion  of  payment  or  delivery,  fuch  claims 
are  not  admitted  to  be  fufficient  ground#  for  arrcli- 
ment. 

Moveable  debts  are  the  proper  fohje^  of  arreft- 
arrclUble.  ^ under  which  are  comprehended  conditional  debts, 
and  even  depending  claims.  For  leflening  the  expence 
of  diligence  to  creditors,  all  bonda  which  have  not  been 
made  properiy  heritable  by  frilin  are  declared  arreflablet 
but  this  does  not  extend  to  adjadications,  wadfets,  or 
other  perfunal  rights  of  lauds  which  are  not  properly 
debts.  Certain  moveable  debts  are  not  arreftable.  (i.) 
Debts  due  by  bill,  which  psft  from  hand  to  band  as 
ba^  of  money.  (2  ) Fnlure  debts;  for  though  inhi- 
bition extends  to  adquireada  ss  well  as  adquifitai  yet  ar- 
rcAment  Is  limited,  by  its  warrant,  to  the  debt  due  at 
the  time  of  ferring  it  againll  the  arrcllee.  Hence,  an 
nrreft ment  of  rents  or  interefl  carries  only  thofe  that 
have  already  either  fallen  due  or  at  Icaft  become  curr^t. 
Claims,  depending  00  the  ifluc  of  a fuit,  are  not  con- 
fidcred  as  future  debts  \ Cor  the  fcntcnce,  when  pronoun- 
ced, has  a retrofped  to  the  period  at  which  the  claim 
was  hrll  founded.  The  like  dodrine  holds  in  condi- 
tional debts.  ()  ) Alimentary  debts  arc  not  arreil- 
able  ( for  thefe  are  granted  on  perfonal  confidcrationis 
wnd  fo  are  not  communicable  to  creditora:  but  the  pail 
intcretl  due  upon  fuch  debt  may  be  arrrfled  by  the  per- 
ion  who  haa  fumifhccl  the  alimony.  One  cannot  fecure 
his  own  ciTeds  to  himfclf  for  his  maintenance,  fu  at 
they  (hall  not  be  sffedable  by  bis  creditors.  Salaries 
nnntxrd  to  offices  grsnted  by  the  king,  and  particu- 
larly thofe  granted  to  the  judges  of  the  Scfiion,  and 
the  fees  of  fervants,  are  coniidrrcd  as  alimentary  funds  1 
but  the  fiirplus  fee,  over  and  above  what  is  neceiTtry 
for  the  ftrvant’s  perfonal  ufes,  may  be  srrtfted.  It  has 
nlfo  been  found,  that  a wadfet  fust  coofigned  after  an 
order  of  redemption  ufed,  but  before  decreet  of  dccla* 
rator,  b not  arreftable. 

TJTiilof  5.  If,  in  contempt  of  the  arreftment,  the  arreftec 
.hretch  of  ft]2U  make  payment  of  the  fnm,  or  deliver  the  goods 
arrefUnent  to  the  common  debtor,  he  is  not  only  liable 

criminally  for  breach  of  arreftment,  but  he  mufl  pay 
the  debt  again  to  the  arreftcr.  As  the  law  formerly 
hood,  an  arreftment  ufed  at  the  market  crofs  of  Edin- 
burgh, pier  and  (here  of  Ifcith,  agai*ifl  a perfon  furth 
of  the  kiitgdom,  was  good  t fo  that  if  the  arrcllee  made 
payment  to  bis  creditor  after  the  date  of  the  arrefU 
snent,  he  was  found  liable  in  fecond  payment  to  the  ar- 
reftee,  bccaufe  he  liad  done  all  in  hia  power  to  ootify 
K'  i;8- 
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bit  dilig.nK.  Thii,  howwer,  ii  very  properly  altered  I.»w  of 
by  J 3.  of  the  aft  of  the  i3d  Geo.  III.  whVh  declam,  gc°dand.^ 
that  an  atrettment  ufed  at  the  market  crofi  of  Edin.  » ■'  * 
bureh,  pier  and  Ihore  of  Leith,  in  the  handi  of  any 
perfon  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  other  fuffident  no. 
tiRcation,  fball  not  interpcI  the  arrcllee  from  paying 
tona  fide  to  the  original  creditor.  Arreftment  it  not 
merely  prohibitory,  aa  inhibitiona  are  | but  ii  a ftep  of 
diligence  which  founds  the  ufer  in  a fubfequent  aftion, 
whereby  tha  property  of  the  fubjeft  arrefted  may  be 
adjudged  to  him.  It  therefore  doct  not,  by  our  latter 
praftice,  fall  by  tha  death  of  the  arreftee  | but  continuea 
to  fubfift,  ta  a foundation  for  an  aftion  of  forthcoming 
agiinft  hii  heir,  while  the  fuhjcft  arrefted  remaini  ta 
medio.  Far  left  ii  arreftment  loft,  either  by  the  death 
of  the  arreftcr,  or  of  the  common  debtor. 

6.  Where  arreftment  proceeda  on  a depending  ac.  Lonfing  sf 
tion,  it  may  be  loofed  by  the  common  debtor's  giving  aireftmant. 
fecority  to  the  arrefler  for  his  debt  in  the  event  it  (hafl 

be  found  doe.  Arreftment  founded  on  dectvea,  or  on 
regiftered  obligations,  which  in  the  judgment  of  law 
are  decreea,  cannot  be  loofed  but  upon  payment  or  ooo* 
figniiioni  except,  (i.)  Where  the  term  of  paymcBt 
of  the  debt  is  not  yet  come,  or  the  condition  baa  not 
yet  exifted.  (a.)  Wheiethe  arreftment  has  proceed, 
ed  on  a regiftered  contraft,  in  which  the  debts  or  mu- 
tual qbligaiiona_  are  not  liquid.  (3.)  Where  the  de- 
cree ia  fufpende'd,  or  turned  into  a libel  | for,  till  the 
fufpenRon  be  difeufled,  or  the  pending  aftion  concln- 
ded,  it  cannot  be  known  ubetlicr  any  debt  be  trnly 
due.  A loafing  takes  oft"  the  m\ut  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  fuWeft  arrefted  •,  fo  that  the  arreftee  may 
thereafter  pay  iafely  to  hia  creditor,  and  the  cautioner 
it  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  arreftment,  for  the  arreft. 
er’a  Iccurity  ; yet  the  arreftcr  may,  while  the  fubjeft 
coniinuca  with  the  arreftec,  purfue  him  in  a forthco- 
ming, notwiibllauding  the  looting. 

7.  Arreftment  is  only  an  inchoated  or  begun  dili*  Furthenm. 
gence  j to  perfeft  it,  there  muft  be  an  aftion  brought  “J  •“  “• 
by  the  arreftcr  againft  the  arreltee,  to  make  the  debt 

or  fut^eft  arrefted  forthcoming.  In  this  aftion,  the 
common  debtor  muft  be  called  tor  his  intereft,  that  be 
may  liarc  an  opportunity  of  excepting  to  the  latvful. 
nefs  or  extent  ol  the  debt  on  which  the  diligence  pro- 
ceeded- Before  a forthcoming  can  be  purfued,  the 
debt  doc  by  the  common  debtor  to  the  arreftet  muft  b< 
liquidated  1 for  the  arreftcr  tan  be  no  further  intitled 
to  the  ful^cft  arrefted  than  to  the  extent  of  the  debt 
due  ter  him  by  the  common  debtor.  Where  the  fub- 
jert  xrrefted  is  e fum  of  money,  it  is,  by  the  decree  of 
torthcoming,  direfted  to  be  paid  to  the  purfuer  towards 
fatisfying  hit  debt;  where  truudsarc  arrefted,  the  judgk 
ordains  them  to  be  expofed  to  fate,  and  the  price  to  be 
delivered  to  the  purfuer.  Bo  that,  iu  either  cafe,  de- 
crees of  foitlicomiiig  arc  judicial  aSgnaliona  to  the  ar- 
refter  of  the  fubjeft  arrefted. 

8.  In  all  couipetitioiii,  regiid  it  bad  to  the  datei,  „ . 
not  of  the  grounds  of  debt,  but  of  the  diKgencrs  prej- 
cceding  upon  them.  In  the  competition  of  arreftments,  mcnet. 
the  preference  is  gorerned  by  their  dates,  according  to 

the  priority  even  of  hours,  where  it  appears  with  any 
certainty  which  is  the  (irft.  But,  as  aneftment  it  but 
a begun  diligence,  therefore  if  a prior  arreftcr  ftiall  oe- 
glcft  10  infill  in  an  aftion  of  fortbeoming  for  fuch  • 
time  HI  may  be  teafooably  conftruetl  iuto  a defertion  of 

hi* 
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L»w  of  bit  bmo  diligeofe,  be  loTet  hit  Drcfereoce.  Bat»  &i 
ScoUiod.  drrtliAion  of  dBigeoce  ri  not  et&lf  prefumed,  the  di-^ 
ftioce  of  above  two  fcarif  between  the  firfl  tneftmeot 
and  the  decree  cf  fbithoomtng»  waa  found  not  to  make 
fo(%a  m9ra  ai  to  inittle  the  poftetfor  arrefter  to  a pre* 
ference.  Thia  rule  of  prefercoee,  according  to  the 
datra  of  the  fevcral  arrefhnenta,  holds,  by  our  prefent 
pradice,  whether  they  have  proceeded  on  a decree  or 
on  a dependence } on  debta  not  yet  payable,  or  on 
debts  already  payable  ; provided  the  pendency  lhaU 
have  been  clofed,  or  the  debt  liave  become  payable,  be* 
fore  the  ifluc  of  the  competition. 

ad  23d  Geo.  III.  $ 2.  it  la  enaded,  that  when 
a debtor  ta  made  bankrupt,  in  terms  of  the  ad  1696, 
aa  thereby  extended  (dxaxtit.  13.),  all  aneftments 
which  (hall  have  been  ufed  for  attaching  any  perfonal 
effeda  offuch  bankrupt  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
bankruptcy,  or  wiUiin  four  kalendar  montna  immedi* 
itely  fubfequent,  fUall  be  p^i  pttjv  preferable : and  in 
order  to  fare  aa  far  aa  pomUe  the  cxpence  of  a multi* 
plicity  of  arreftments,  it  is  declared,  tnat  where  the  ef> 
feds  of  a debtor  are  arrefted  by  any  creditor  within 
thirty  days  before  the  bankruptcy,  or  within  four 
months  after  it,  and  a proceis  of  forthcoming  or  mul* 
liplepoinding  is  brought  in  which  fuch  arreftment  is 
founded  00,  it  lhail  be  competent  for  soy  other  credi* 
tor  producing  his  inteieil,  and  making  his  claim  in  the 
faid  procefs,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the 
faid  four  moitths,  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  he  bad  ufed  the  form  of  arreftment  \ the  expence  of 
raiGng  the  procefs,  and  of  the  diligence  at  the  inftaoce 
of  the  creditor  who  ralfes  it,  being  always  paid  out  of 
the  common  fund.  We  here  again  repeat,  that  the 
cnadments  of  ihis-ftatute  are  only  temporary,  and  not 
yet  a permanent  part  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  whatever 
they  may  beeome  when  the  fobjed  is  refumed  by  the 
legillature  upon  the  expiry  of  the  ad. 

9.  In  the  competition  of  aneftments  with  afHgna* 
tions,  an  aflignation  by  the  common  debtor,  intimated 
before  arreftment,  is  preferable  to  the  arreftment.  If 
the ' aifignatioo  is  granted  before  arreftment,  but  not 
intimat^  till  after  it,  tbe  arrefter  it  preferred, 
poiodwg.  10.  PoiwDiaa  is  that  diligence  affeding  moveable 
fubjeda,  by  which  their  property  i$  carried  dtrcdly  to 
fbe  creditor.  No  poinding  can  proceed,  till  a charge 
be  given  to  the  debtor  to  pay  nr  perform,  and  the  days 
thereof  be  expired,  exc^t  poindings  agaiaft  vallals  for 
* their  feu*dulies,  and  poindings  agamft  temuits  for  rent, 
proceeding  upon  tbe  landloi^'s  own  decree  \ in  which 
the  ancient  cuftom  of  poinding  without  a previous 
charge  continues.  A debtor's  goods  may  be  poinded 
by  one  creditor,  though  they  have  been  arrefted  before 
by  another for  arreftment  being  but  an  imperfed  dU 
ligcnce,  leaves  the  right  of  the  fabjed  ftill  in  the  debt* 
ur,  and  fo  cannot  hinder  any  creditor  from  ufiog  a 
more  perfed  diligence,  which  has  the  effed  of  carrying 
the  property  diredly  to  kimfelf. 

1 1.  No  cattle  pertaining  to  the  plough,  nor  inftru* 
ments  of  tillage,  can  be  poinded  in  the  time  of  labour* 
ing  or  tiUifig  tbe  gronnd,  onlefs  where  the  debtor  has 
no  other  go^<  By  labouring* time  is  underftood,  that 
time,  in  which  that  tenant,  wbofo  goods  are  to  be 
poinM,  la  ploughing,  thoiigh  be  mould  have  been 
earlier  or  later  than  bis  ocighboura  | bat  fummer  fal* 
lowing  does  not  fiUl  under  this  rule, 
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1 2.  In  tbe  ezecutioQ  of  potndiog,  the  debtor’s  good*  of 
tnuft  be  Bppraifed,  firft,  on  the  ground  of  iheTands. 
where  they  are  laid  hold  on,  aod  a fecond  time  at  the  ’ 
mirkct-cr^s  of  the  jurirdldion,  by  the  ftatedsppraifers^^  . 
thereof ; or,  if  there  be  none,  by  perfons  named  by  ihe**^^*’’** 
meftenger  or  other  ofneer  employed  in  the  diligence. 

Next,  the  mefTenger  muft,  after  public  intimation  by 
three  oyefles,  declare  the  value  of  the  goods  according 
to  the  fecond  appraifement,  and  require  the  debtor  to 
make  payment  of  the  debt,  including  intereft  and  ex* 
pences.  If  payment  fttall  be  offered  to  the  creditor,  or 
in  hit  abfence  to  hit  lawful  attorney  ; or  if,  in  cafe  of 
refufal  by  them,  cooGgnation  of  the  debt  (hall  be  made 
in  the  handa  of  the  judge-ordinary  or  his  clerk,  the 
goods  muft  be  left  with  the  debtor ; if  not,  the  mef* 
fosger  ought  to  adjudge  and  deliver  them  over,  at  the 
appraifed  value,  to  tbe  ufer  cf  the  diligence  towards  hit 
payment : and  tbe  debtor  it  intitled  to  a copy  of  the 
wairxnt  aod  cxecutiona,  as  a voucher  that  tbe  debt  is 
difobarged  in  whole  or  in  pan  by  tbe  goods  poinded. 

1^.  Mioifters  may  poii^fur  their  ftipends,  upon  one 
appraifement  00  the  ground  of  the  lands,  aod  laudlords 
were  always  in  ufe  to  poiod  fo,  for  their  rents.  Ap- 
praifement of  the  goods  at  the  market-crofs  of  the  next 
royal  borough,  or  even  of  the  next  head-borough  of 
fiewartry  or  regality,  though  thefe  jurifdidUons  be  a* 
boUlhed,  is  decUred  as  fufftcient  as  if  they  weir  car- 
ried to  the  head  borough  of  the  (hire.  Poinding,  whe* 
ther  it  be  confidcrcd  as  a fentence,  or  as  the  execution 
of  a fentence,  muft  be  proceeded  in  between  fmi-riling 
and  fun-fetling ; or  at  leaft  it  muft  be  finifhed  before 
the  ^ing  off  of  day-light.*— >Tbe  powers  of  the  officer  Powers  cf 
employed  in  the  execution  of  poindings,  arc  not  clear- 
ly  deftoed  by  cuftom,  in  the  cafe  of  a third  party 
daimtng  the  property  of  the  goods  to  be  poinded,”^* 

This  is  certain,  that  be  may  take  tbe  oath  of  the  clai- 
mant, upon  tbe  verity  of  his  claim  1 and  if  from  thence 
it  (hall  appear  that  the  claimant’s  title  is  cofiufive,  he 
OD^ht  to  proceed  in  the  diligence ; but  if  there  re* 
mams  the  leaft  doubt,  his  fafeft  courfe  Is  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  claimiot,  and  to  exprefs^  bis  execution 
(be  reafoos  why  poinding  did  not  proceed. 

14.  Any  peifon  who  ftops  a poinding  vu  /o8i,  on 
grouodlcfs  pretences,  is  liable,  both  criminally,  in  the 
pains  of  deforcement  (fee  N°  clzxxvi.  ly.),  aod  civilly, 
in  tbe  value  of  the  go^s  which  might  hare  been  poind- 
ed by  the  creditor. 

By  the  forefaid  ftatuie  23d  Geo.  III.  § 4.  it  is 
dared,  that  after  a perfon  is  rendered  bankrupt,  as 
thereby  dirrded,  no  poinding  of  the  moveables  be- 
longing to  fuch  bankrupt,  within  30  days  before  bis 
baoxniptcy,  or  within  four  kalendcr  months  thereafter, 

(hall  give  a preference  to  fuch  poinder  over  the  other 
lawful  creditors  of  the  bankrupt;  but  the  goods* fo 
poinded  (hall  bo  cooGdered  as  m medo,  and  the  perfon 
receiving  the  price  of  them  (hall  be  liable  to  make  the 
fame  furthcoming,  fo  as  that  all  the  other  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  who  are  pnffcffed  of  liquidate  grounds 
of  debt  or  decrees  for  payment,  (hall  be  intitled  to  their 
proportion  of  the  famei  provided  they  make  their 
daim  by  fummoning  the  poinder  at  any  time  before 
tbe  expiration  of  the  laid  four  months,  deducing  al* 
ways  the  cxpence  of  fuch  poinding  ftom  tbe  6rft  end 
of  tbe  price  of  fuch  goods,  together  with  jo  /rr  cent. 

00  the  appraifed  value,  which' the  poinder  (hall  retain 
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to  accooat  of  hli  debt  in  preference  to  the  other  ore>  fios>  oite  or  more,  fteodlng  together  lor  40  7«v<,  and 
dltont  reCcrvtng  liberty  to  him  to  rank  on  there-  proceeJio^  either  on  retoura  orprecepUof  liart 
maintog  fum  for  the  full  amnunt  of  the  debt  conuioed  This  haa  ^*Ttn  rile  to  a reafonable  diftindioa 


in  his  cHligence.  And  ir  is  by  the  laid  aA  further  de- 
clared that  where  any  perfon  conceraed  in  trade  or 
maoufadurcs  ia  bankrupt,  as  before  mcmioned,  it  may 
be  lawful  for  any  creditor,  to  the  amogat  of  L.  too, 
or  any  two  creditors  to  the  amount  of  L.  1^0,  or  any 
tbrrr  or  more  creditors  to  the  amount  of  L.aoo  or  up- 
wards, to  apply  for  lequefl ration  of  the  edate  real  and 
pcrfooal  belonging  to  the  debtor : after  awarding 
which,  ao  interim  faAor,  and  then  a trvftee,  (hall  b« 
chofen  by  the  creditors,  who  is  to  condudl  the  buHoeia 
of  the  fequeftrution,  acc  irdiogtothe  various  rules  hxed 
and  laid  down  by  the  liatute.  'Hie  ad,  liowever,  ex- 
prcfsly  excludes  all  others,  except  thofe  concerned  in 
trade  or  manufadures,  from  the  benefit  of  the  fequef* 
tralioQ ; but  it  is  probable,  when  it  comes  to  be  re- 
newed or  digeiled  iu  another  form,  thia  part  of  it  wiU 
fuffer  an  alteration. 

Sect.  XIX.  Of  PreferiptUn* 

Preloip-  ParscaipTioN,  which  Is  a method,  both  of  eda* 
bliihing  and  of  extinguidiing  property,  ta  cither 
tive  or  lugaiitK.  Pftiw  prcfcriplitjn  is  geAcrally  de- 
fined, as  the  Roman  u/ucapiof  The  4cquiutioa  of  pro* 
perty  (it  ihould  rather  be,  when  applied  to  our  Uw, 
the  fecuring  it  againil  all  further  challenge)  by  the  pof- 
ieflor^s  continuing  his  poflTcnion  for  the  lime  which  law 
has  declared  fuificient  for  that  purpofe  : Mfgative,  it  the 
loCi  or  amifTion  of  a right,  by  negledmg  to  fellow  it 
forth,  or  ufc  it,  during  the  whole  Lime  limited  bylaw. 
Thedodrioeof  prcfcr'ption,  which  is,  by  fome  wri- 
ters, condemned  aa  contrary  to  juliicc,  has  been  in- 
troduced, that  the  claims  of  negligent  creditors  might 
not  fobfill  for  ever,  that  property  might  be  at  laft 
fixed,  and  forgeries  difeouraged,  which  the  difficulty 
of  deteding  mujl  have  made  exceediog  frr<)ueat,  if 
no  length  of  time  bad  limited  the  legal  effed  of  wri- 
tings. ^ 

Pofiiive.  prefeription  was  fir&  introduced  into  oor 

law  by  1617,  c-  12-  which  enads,  that  whoever  fhall 
have  pofTeiTed  his  laods,  annualreott,  or  other  heri- 
tages, peaceably,  in  virtue  of  infcRmeots,  for  40  years 
continually  after  theit  dates,  ftiall  not  ihereafur  be  dif 
quieted  in  his  right  by  any  perfm  pretending  a better 
title  Undev  htrit4^  are  comptebeoded  every  right 
that  \»fMeh  atmatumf  and  capal^c  of  continual  puJfef- 
fion.  Continued  pofTcffiun,  if  proved  as  far  back  as  the 
memory  of  man,  prefumes  pofleffion  upwards  to  the 
date  ut  the  infeftment.  The  whole  oourfe  of  pofleffion 
muft  by  the  ad  be  founded  on  fetfins  ; and  confequent-  < 
ly  no  part  thereof  on  the  bare  right  of  aoparency  : but 
40  years  pofleffion,  without  feifin,  is  fuAci.iii  in  the 
prefeription  of  fuch  heritable  rights  as  do  n<)t  require 
feifin  'Fhe  pofleffioo  muft  alfo  be  withoot  any  kwfiJ 
interruption,  i t,  .t  mud  neither  be  interrupted  via 
fo3i.  nor  mV  furit.  The  prtfcripl*oa  of  fubjeds  not 
expi  tfled  in  the  infcftinent  as-part  and  pertinent  of  an- 
other fubjed  fpeciaily  expreUed,  has  been  explained, 
N®  clxvii.  6. 

3 I'hc  ad  requires,  that  ih**  poffrffl'r  produce,  as 
hU  \ il<  of  pr  fcitptioo.  a charter  of  the  lands  pre- 
ceding the  40  years  pofleffion,  with  the  feifin  follow- 
ing on  it : and  where  there  is  ao  ebarter  extant,  fei- 


obCenred  in  pradioe,  between  the  prefaiption  of  a fiu- 
gular  fucceflor,  aod  iif  an  heir.  Singular  fucc^Lrt 
mull  produce  for  their  title  of  prcfciiption,  not  only 
a feiflo,  but  its  wamiDt,  as  a charter,  difpofition,  &c, 
cither  in  their  own  perfon,  or  in  that  of  their  author  s 
biu  the  prododion.  by  an  heir,  of  fefin^  one  or  more, 

(landing  togrtlirr  for  40  years,  and  piocceding  on  rc- 
tours  or  precepts  of  e/urv  conJUtt  fufficieoc.  Tbt 
heir  is  not  obliged  10  produce  the  rt  inurs  or  precepts 
on  which  his  feifioa  proceed,  nor  is  the  riogiilarfuccef- 
for  obliged  ro  produce  the  ground  of  his  charter ; fo 
that  if  the  title  of  prefctiplion  product  1 he  a fair  deed, 
and  a fufficient  title  of  po*perty,  the  pufl^*flur  is  fccure 
by  the  ad,  which  admits  no  ground  of  challenge,  but 
fairehood.  A fpecisl  ftatiUe,  for  eflablilhing  the  po- 
fitive  prefeription  tin  moveable  rights,  was  not  necef- 
fary  { for.  fince  a title  in  writing  ir  not  requifite  for 
the  acquiring  of  thefe,  the  n^l^tivc  prefenption,  by 
which  all  right  of  a.^ion  for  recovering  their  property 
is  cut  off.  effidu'illy  feenrrs  the  pofleflor. 

4.  TliC  negative  prefcnpCioa  of  obligauonv,  by  the  Negative 
lapie  of  40  years,  wm  introduced  Into  our  lavr  long  preienp- 
bdort  the  positive,  (14691  c.  *9.-1474.  c. 

Tins  prefeription  is  now  amplified  by  the  fwiefaid  ad 
(1617)  which  hat  extended  jt  to  all  actions  competeot 
upou  beriuble  bv^da,  icverfions.and  others  whatfoever; 
ualels  where  the  reverfions  are  either  incurporated  in 
the  body  of  the  wadfct*right,  or  regiflertd  in  the  regi* 
fter  of  reverfions  : And  reverfions  fo  iuctirporaud,  or 
regiil^rrd.  arc  not  only  exempted  from  the  negative 
prdcriptioQ,  but  they  are  an  effedual  bar  againil  any 
pcifon  ftoin  pleading  the  pofitive. 

A Ihorter  negative  prefenption  Is  introduced  by  ^ (hortcr 
(Utute,  in  certain  righta  aod  debts.  Adiuns  of  fpuil*  oc|^tive 
zie,  ejedioo,  Md  wkrt  tf  that  aahire^  mud  be  pur- 
fued  witblo  three  yean  after  the  commiffion  of  the  fad^*^ 

00  which  the  afiUoo  it  founded.  As  in  fpuilties  and 
ejedums,  the  purfuer  was  entitled,  m »diam  of  viuleacc, 
to  a proof  by  bis  own  oath  in  firm,  and  to  the  violent 
profits  agaiofl  the  defender,  the  flatute  meant  ovdy  to 
limit  thefe  fpcciil  privileges  by  a three  years  preferip- 
tion, without  cutting  off  the  right  ofadioo,  where  the 
claim  is  rcilnCted  to  limplc  rrftKution.  Under  the  ge- 
neral words,  ami  uhert  •/'  that  naturt,  are  compte- 
bended  all  adions  where  the  purfuer  is  admitted  to  * 
prove  bia  libel  by  his  own  oaUt  in  Strm. 

6.  Servants  fees,  houfe- rents,  mens  ordioaries,  ('i.  r.  prefcrio* 
money  due  for  board),  and  merchants  accounts,  fall  tioo  offer* 
under  the  triennial  preferipcion,  (by  1579,  c. 

There  is  alio  a gcoend  claufe  fubjoined  to  tUs  ftatntc,  ^ 
of  9ther  the  hk  deiiif  which  includes  alimencaty  debta» 
wages  due  to  workmen,  and  accounts  due  towritein, 
agents,  or  procurators.  Thefe  debts  nuy,  by  this  ad» 
be  proved  after  the  three  years,  either  1^  the  writing 
or  oath  of  the  debtor  ] fo  that  they  peeferibe  only  as 
to  the  mean  of  proof  by  witoefles  { but  after  the  three 
years,  it  behoves  the  creditor  to  refer  to  the  debtor*! 
oath,  not  only  the  eoniUtutton,  but  the  fubfiffeocc 
of  tfan;  debt,  lu  the  preferiptum  of  houfe-rcau,  fer. 
vantt  fees,  aod  alimony,  tfa^  term's  rent,  fee,  or  als« 
mony,  runs  a frparate  courfe  of  preficripcioa  ; fo  that 
in  an  adion  for  thefe  the  clatm  will  be  rcftrldied  to 
the  arrears  incurred  within  the  three  yean  iamedistcly 

before 
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Ltw  uf  before  the  eitttton } But*  m ftceounte*  prefcription  doet 
not  begin  till  the  laft  article  j for  a Angle  article  can- 
' not  be  called  an  account.  AAiont  of  remoring  muil 
alfo  be  purfued  within  three  year*  after  the  warning. 
Reduetiona  of  eirnneoua  retoori  preferibe*  if  not  pur- 
fued within  20  yeara. 

Of  mini.  7.  MiniAer^  ftipenda  and  multurea  preferibe  in  Are 
Amfti.  yean  after  they  are  due  1 and  arreanof  rent*  fire  yean 
&t  'jftfp  the  tenant’!  removing  from  the  landa.  Ai  the 
prefeription  of  maila  and  dutiea  wa«  introduced  in  fa- 
▼our  of  poor  tenant!,  that  they  might  not  luffer  by 
neplefHng  to  preferve  their  difeharget.  a proprietor  tf 
land*  Atbjed  to  a liferent*  who  had  obtained  a leafe  of 
all  the  liferented  land*  from  the  llferenter*  it  not  in* 
tilled  to  plead  it*  nor  a tackfman  of  one*!  whole  eftate, 
who  had  by  the  leafe  a power  of  removing  tenants. 
Bargain!  concerning  moreabica,  or  Aims  of  money 
which  are  proteable  by  witnefTcS)  preferibe  in  Are  years 
- after  the  bargain-  Under  thefe  are  included  fales*  lo* 
cations,  and  all  other  confenfual  oontraAs*  to  the  con* 
Aitution  of  which  writing  is  not  neceflary.  But  all  the 
abovementit»o«d  debts*  may,  after  the  Are  years,  he 
proved,  either  by  the  oath  or  the  writing  of  the  debt- 
or; of  which  a^ve,  (par.  6.)  A quinquennial  pre* 
feription  is  eftabltihed  in  arreilments*  whether  on  de- 
creet or  depending  adions:  The  Arft  preferibe  in  Are 
years  after  uAng  the  arrcAment*  and  the  laA  in  Are 
yrars  after  fentence  it  pronoanetd  on  the  depending 
ad  ion. 

Littrtaiioo  No  perfon  binding  for  or  with  another,  either  at 
of  uutico*  cautioner  or  co  principal,  in  ■ bond  or  cootrad  for  1 
*7*  fom  of  money*  continues  bound  after  feren  years  from 
the  date  of  the  bond,  provided  be  has  either  a cliafe 
of  lelief  in  the  bond*  or  t feparate  bond  of  relief,  in* 

' timated  to  the  creditor,  st  his  receifmg  the  bond.  But 

all  diligence  «fcd  within  the  (even  years  agaioft  the 
Cautioner  (hall  Aand  good.  As  this  is  a public  law, 
intended  lo  prevent  the  bad  confequences  of  riA  en* 
gagerntniB,  its  bcncAl  cannot*  before  the  lapfe  of  the 
frveo  yeatv,  he  renounced  by  the  cautioner.  As  it  is 
coTTrdcr-)*,  it  is  Afidly  interpreted  : Thus,  bonds 

bearing  a mutual  claufe  of  relief  pro  rata,  fall  not  un* 
dcr  iU;  nor  bonds  of  corrobr>ration*  nor  obligations, 
where  the  condition  is  not  pnriAed*  or  the  term  of  pay- 
ment not  come  within  the  feven  yeara ; becaufe  no  di- 
ligence can  be  ufed  on  thefe.  The  ftitnte  excludes  all 
cauiionries  for  the  faithfnl  difeharge  of  offices  ; thefe 
not  being  obligations  in  a bond  or  contrail  for  Aims  of 
money.  And  pra^Ice  has  denied  the  bencAt  of  it  to  all 
judicial  cautioncri,  as  cautioners  in  a AirpeoAtra.— Ac- 
tions of  count  and  reckoning*  competent  eithertomt* 
nors  againtl  their  tutors  or  curators*  oTvuetrrfa,  pre- 
^be  in  ten  years  aftar  the  majority  or  death  of  the 
minor. 

Prr&rip.  9 Holograph  bonds,  mHIrTe  letters,  and  books  of 
tiMofho*  account*  not  attefted  by  witneffes,  preferibe  in  20 
years*  unlefs  the  creditor  (hall  thereafter  prove  the 
verity  of  the  fubfeription  by  the  <kbt«jr*s  oath.  It  is 
therefore  fufAcient  to  fiive  from  the  effe^  of  this  pre-* 
fmption,  that  the  conAitrition  of  the  debt  be  proved 
by  the  parfr's  oath  after  the  ao  years  ; whereas,  in  fti- 
penHs,  merchants  accounts,  ftc.  not  only  the  conAi* 
tution,  but  the  fobfi^fonce  of  the  debt,  nrafi  be  pro- 
ved by  srriting  or  the  debtor’s  oath,  after  the  term 
of  pr^criptioo.  Some  Uwyera  extend  this  preforip* 
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tion  of  holograph  svritings  to  alt  oblfgati.^ns  for  fumi  I.iw  m 
not  exceeding  L.  100  which  are  not  atteAed  by  SciitUn”!. 
wltneAcs ; becaufe  though  thefe  arc  in  pradice  fu-  ^ 

Aained,  yet  they  ought  not  to  have  the  fame  duration 
with  deeds  attefted  by  witneAes.  Though  in  the  Atort 
preferiptions  of  debts,  the  right  of  action  is  for  ever 
ioA*  if  not  exercifed  within  the  time  limited  ; yet 
where  a^ion  was  bronght  on  any  of  thofe  debts,  be- 
fore the  prefeription  was  run*  it  fubAAed,  like  any 
other  right,  for  40  years.  As  this  defeated  the  pur* 
pofe  of  the  ads  eAabliAting  thefe  preferiptions,  all 
proceiTes  updn  warnings,  fpuilzict,  ejedions,  or  ar- 
reAments,  or  for  payment  of  the  debts  contained  in 
ad  1669*  r.  9.  are  by  the  faid  ad*  joined  with  i68j, 
c.  14.  declar^  to  preferibe  in  Are  yean,  if  not  wa- 
ken^ within  that  time  ; fee  clxxxiii.  26.  . 

10.  Certain  obligations  arc  foft  by  the  lapfe  of 

than  40  years,  without  the  aid  of  ilatuce,  where  thetions  by  ta- 
nature  of  the  obligafion.  and  the  circureAances  ofcttoruiiy. 
partiaa*  juAify  it:  thus*  bills  which  are  not  intended 
for  laAing  fecurities,  produced  no  adion,  where  the 
creditor  had  been  long  filent,  unlcfs  the  fubOAeoce  of 
the  debt  be  proved  by  the  debtor’s  oath;  but  the  pre- 
cife  time  was  not  Axi^  by  pradice.  But  the  duration 
of  bills  is  now  limited  to  Ax  years  by  the  12  Geo.  HI.; 
rendered  perpetual  by  23  Geo.  111.  Thus  alfo*  a 
receipt  for  bills  granted  by  a writer  to  his  employer, 
not  inAAed  upon  for  23  ycats,  was  found  not  produc- 
tive of  an  adion.  The  preferiptions  of  the  rcAitution 
of  minora,  of  (he  benefit  of  inventory,  kc,  are  ex* 
pUiaed  in  thefr  proper  places. 

11.  In  the  poAtive  prefeription*  as  eAabKAied 

the  ad  1617.  the  continued  poffriHoo  for  40  years, ptrfenp- 
proceeding  upon  a title  of  property  not  chargeable 
with  falfehood*  fecurea  the  poiTeflbr  againA  all  other 
grounds  of  challenge*  and  fo  prefumes  h<mafkltt,  f>ra- 
Jumpii^  jurit  ft  tie  ^urt.  In  the  long  negative  pre- 
feription, iwtajukt  in  the  debtor  is  not  required  : the 
creditor’s  negleding  to  infiA  for  fo  long  a time,  is 
conAnied  as  an  abandoning  of  his  debt*  and  fo  is  e- 
quivalcnt  to  a difeharge.  Hence,  though  the  fubAA* 
eoce  of  the  debt  Aiould  be  referred  to  the  debtor’s 
own  oath,  after  the  40  years,  he  is  not  liable. 

12.  Prefeription  runs  ^ momftttQ  in  onmentum  : thcPrefcrlp* 

whole  time  dcAncd  by  law  moft  be  completed,  before  fk*".  *• 
a right  can  be  either  acquired  or  loft  by  it ; fo  Ic 

interruption,  made  on  the  laA  ddy  of  the  40th  year, 
breaks  its  conrfe.  The  potitive  prefeription  runs  a- 
gainft  the  foverci^  himfclf,  even  as  to  his  annexed 
property  ; but  it  is  generally  thought  hr  cannot  fuAer 

by  the  negative : he  is  fecured  againA  the  negligence 
of  his  officers  in  the  management  of  proceArs,  by  fx- 
prefs  ftatute,  1600,  e.  14.  The  negative,  as  well  as 
the  pofitive  prefeription,  runs  againA  the  church, 
though  churchmen  have  bnt  a temporary  lotcreA  m 
their  beneAces.  But  becaufe  the  rights  of  bencActa- 
Hea  to  tbetr  ftipenda  are  liable  to  accidents,  through 
the  frequent  change  of  inciimbcnts  1 3 years  poAef* 

Aon  docs,  by  a niTe  of  the  Roman  chancery  which  wc  , 

have  adiipted,  found  a prefumptive  title  in  the  bench* 
ciars't  but  this  is  not  properly  pufeription  t for  if  by 
titks  recovered,  perhaps  out  of  the  incumbent’s  own 
hands,  it  ffiall  appear  that  he  has  poAcAed  tithes  or 
other  fobjeds  to  a greater  extent  than  he  ought,  his 
poAefliofl  will  be  reftrided  accordingly.  This  right 
, 4 T « muA 
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Law  of  not  be  coflfmmtJed  with  tbit  eftibliftied  in  fcwur 

churchmen,  whicli  ia  confined  to  church  laoda  and 
’ rent*,  and  conititmes  a proper  preferipttun  upon  a 
ptifTeffton  of  to 

13.  The  claufc  in  the  a^  i^i't  faring  minora  from 

preicrlpiion,  is  extended  to  the  politi»e«  as  well  as  to 
the  negative  prefeription  ; but  the  exception  of  mine* 
lily  is  not  admitted  in  (he  cafe  of  luifpitals  for  chih 
dren,  where  there  it  a coiitioual  fucctiTioo  of  minora, 
that  being  a cafus  infolitus.  Minors  are  exprefsiy  cx- 
£cpud  in  feveral  of  the  iltort  piefcriptiona,  as  1579, 
r.  iS.  - ■■■  f.  9. ; but  where  law  leaves  ihera  in 

the  common  cafe,  they  mull  be  fubjeft  to  the  common 
rules. 

14.  Prefeription  does  not  run  roatra  non  vaUntem 
againfl  one  who  is  barred,  by  fomr  legal  inca« 

pacity,  from  purfoing;  for  in  fiicH  cafe,  neither  ne- 
gligence nor  derciidion  can  be  imputed  to  him.  This 
rule  if,  by  a favourable  interprciatiuD,  extended  to 
wives,  wlior.v  m'fnntia  marhafi  forbear  to  purfue  ac- 
tions competent  to  them  agaiiiil  their  hufbandfl.  On 
the  fame  ground,  prefeription  runs  only  fsom  the 
time  that  the  debt  or  right  coukS  be  fued  upon.  'I'hus, 
inhibition  preferibes  only  from  tlie  pubhihing  of  the 
deed  granted  to  the  inhibiter’a  prejudice}  and  in  the 
prefeription  of  removings,  the  years  arc  computed  on- 
ly from  the  term  at  which  the  defender  is  warned  to 
remove.  Neither  can  prefeription  run  againll  perfona 
wlto  are  already  in  pofTclTiuQ,  and  fo  can  gain  nothing 
by  a purfuit.  Thus,  where  a perfon,  who  has  two  ad- 
judications affeding  the  fame  lands,  ia  in  pofTcflion 
upon  one  of  them,  prefeription  cannot  ruu  againU  the 
other  during  fucli  poHeirion, 

Certa'n  ij.  Certain  rights  arc  incapable  of  prefeription: 

(1.)  Things  that  law  has  exempted  from  commerce. 
pr<fcrip-  (*•)  /acaliaiist  c.  g.  a faculty  to  charge  a 

lioD,  fubj<  cl  with  dcbti,  to  revoke,  &c-  cannot  be  loft  by 
preicription ; for  faruUies  may,  by  their  nature,  be 
exetcifed  at  any  time : heiicr,  a proprietor’s  right  of 
ufing  any  adl  of  property  on  hla  own  grounds,  cannot 
be  loft  by  the  greateft  length  of  time.  (3.)  £xcep« 
tions  competent  to  a perfon  for  eliding  an  adlion, 
cannot  preffrribe,  unlefs  the  exception  is  founded  00  t 
right  produilive  of  an  action,  e.  g.  compenfation  ; 
fuch  right  muft  he  infifled  on  within  the  yeara  of 
prefeription.  (4  ) Obligations  of  yeatly  penfions  or 
payments,  though  no  demand  has  beeo  made  on  them 
for  40  years,  do  not  fuffer  a total  prefeription,  but 
fliQ  fubfiti  as  to  the  arrears  fallen  due  within  that  pe- 
riod ; becaufe  prefeription  cannot  run  againft  an  ob- 
ligation till  it  be  payable,  and  each  year*!  peofiou  or 
payment  is  coefidered  aa  a feparate  debt. 

16.  No  right  can  be  luft  aom  uUndo  by  one,  iinlefa 
the  efteft  of  that  prefeription  be  to  cftabliih  it  in  ano- 
ther. Hence  the  rule  arifes,  jttri  /miwntt  amfuam 
frafirihUur,  Hcrtce  atfo,  a proprietor  of  land  cannot 
Wife  his  property  by  the  negative  prefeription,  unlefs 
he  who  objcfis  it  can  himfeif  plead  the  pofitirc*  On 
the  fame  ground,  a fuperior’s  right  of  ieu  dutiea  can- 
not He  loft  n»i  utraJa;  becaufc,  being  inherent  in  tbe 
fuprriority,  it  is  truly  a right  of  lands  that  cannot  fuf- 
fer  the  negative  prefeription,  except  in  favour  of 
one  who  can  plead  the  pofttive  \ wliicli  the  vaftal  can- 
not do,  being  ddlltute  of  a title.  'i*hii  rule  applies 
alfo  10  parfonage  tithes,  which  are  an  inhereot  burden 
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opoQ  all  lands  not  fpccially  exempted  1 and  fmm  Law  of 
which  therefore  the  perfon  liable  cannot  preferibe  an 
immunity  by  bare  non-payment : but  fuch  vicarage  ’ 
tithes  aa  are  only  due  where  they  are  eftablifhed  by  u- 
fage,  may  be  loft  by  prefeription.  In  all  thefe  cafes, 
though  the  radical  right  cannot  fuffer  the  negative 
prefeription,  the  bygone  duties,  not  demanded  with- 
in the  40  years,  arc  loft  to  tbe  proprietor,  fuperiar, 
or  titular. 

17,  Prefeription  maybe  inteirupted  by  any  deed*r*^'T* 
whereby  the  propriirior  or  creditor  ufes  hi.  right 
ground  of  debt.  In  all  interruptions,  notice  muft  be 
given  to  the  poffeffor  of  the  uibjed,  or  the  debtor, 
that  the  proprietor  or  creditor  intends  to  fur  upon 
his  right.  Ail  writings  whereby  the  debtor  liimfclf 
acknowledges  the  debt,  and  all  proceffes  for  payment 
brought,  or  diligences  ufed  agaiall  him  upon  his  ob- 
ligation, by  li«>rning,  inhibiti  m,  arreftment,  muft 
be  cffcdual  to  interrupt  prefeription. 

j8.  Interruptions,  by  citation  upon  llbcUcd  fum- 
monfes,  where  they  are  not  ufed  by  a minor,  pre- 
feribe,  if  not  renewed  every  feven  yean : but  where 
tlic  appearance  of  parties  or  any  judicial  ad  has  fol- 
lowed thereupou,  it  is  no  longer  a bare  citation,  but 
an  adion  which  fubfifts  for  40  years.  It  has  b'^ca 
found,  that  the  fexcnnial  prefeription  of  bills  is  not  in- 
terrupted by  ■ blank  ciution,  as  pniv^lifcd  in  ilur  court 
of  admiralty.  Citations  for  interrupting  the  preferip- 
tion of  real  rights  mull  be  given  by  meffengers}  tod 
the  fuminonfes,  on  which  fuch  citations  proceed,  muft 
pafs  the  lignet  upon  tlic  bill,  and  be  rvgiftcred  within  6o 
days  after  the  execution,  in  a particular  regiftcr  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofc  : and  where  iaterruption  of 
real  rights  is  made  xvu  an  inftrumrnt  muft  be 
taken  upon  it,  and  recorded  iu  the  faid  regiftcr  { other- 
wife  it  can  have  no  effed  againft  fingular  fucceffors. 

19.  Interruption  has  the  cffcd  to  cut  off  the  courfe 
of  prercription,  fo  that  the  perfon  preferibtog  can  avail 
himfeif  of  no  part  of  the  former  time,  but  muit  begin 
a new  courfe,  commencing  from  the  date  of  the  inter- 
ruption. Minority,  therefore,  is  no  proper  interrup- 
tion : for  it  neither  breaks  the  courfe  of  prefeription, 
nor  is  it  a document  or  evidence  taken  by  the  piinor 
on  his  right it  is  a perfonal  privilege  competent  to 
him,  by  which  the  operation  of  the  prefeription  is  in- 
deed fufpended  during  the  years  of  minority,  which 
ire  therefore  difeounted  from  it  t but  it  continues  to 
run  after  majority,  and  tbe  years  before  and  after  tbe 
minority  may  be  coomioed  to  complete  it.  The  (ame 
dodrloe  api^ea  to  the  privilege  aniing  from  oae*s  in- 
capacity to  ad. 

so.  Diligence  ufed  upon  1 debt,  againft  any  one  of 
two  or  rooreco-obligants,  preferves  tl^  debt  itfelf,  and 
fo  interrupts  prefeription  agatnft  all  of  them  ; except 
in  the  fpecial  cafe  of  cautioners,  who  are  not  affeded 
by  any  diligence  ufed  againll  tbe  principal  debtor,  la 
lire  fame  manner,  a right  of  aonualrent,  cooftituted 
upon  two  feparate  fenements,  ts  prelervcd  as  to  both 
from  tbe  negative  prefeription,  by  diligeoce  ufed  a- 
gainft  cither  of  them.  But  whether  fuch  diligeoce  has 
idfo  the  effed  to  hinder  the  pofltlTor  of  the  other  te- 
nement by  fingiilar  titles  from  the  bencEt  of  the  poE- 
tive  prcfctiptioD,  may  he  doubted. 

ill. 
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III.  Or  SUCCESSION. 


efixii.  Sr;CT.  XX.  Of fuccejfwn  in  heritab/e  rights. 
Siiccdl^*  StNCULAR  fiiccefTora  *re  thafc  who  fucceed  to 
pcrfon  vcIrIivc,  in  a fpeciul  fuhjeci  by  fingaUr  titles 


anil  utiitrer* 

ra 


Cederof 

fucctfton 


but  fucctffion,  in  itf  proper  fenfe,  i*  a method  of 
tranfmittin^  ti^'blsfrom  the  dead  to  the  living.  He- 
ritable rigliti  defeend  by  fnccdlion  to  the  htir  proper- 
ly fo  called  ; moveable  tight*  to  the  r*<e«rfor/,  who 
are  rofnetiroe*  faid  to  he  heirs  in  moveables.  Succef- 
fion  is  cither  by  dfjVmauon^  which  defeend*  to 

thofr  named  by  the  proprietor  himfelf ; or  //y«/, 
which  devolve*  upon  the  perfons  whom  the  hw  mark* 
out  fcT  fuccenbrs,  from  a ptefumption,  that  the  pro- 
prietor would  have  named  them  had  he  made  a dUli- 
oation.  Tfie  firll  is  in  all  cafe*  preferred  to  the  othcft 
Mprefumpiinn  muA  yield  to  truth. 

2.  In  the  fucccfTiuo  of  heritage,  the  heir*  at  law 
are  otherwife  called  htir*  general,  heira  wh.nhKvcr, 
to  herit»]{C. or  ht  Jrt  of  line;  and  they  fuccccd  by  the  right  of 
blood,  ill  the  following  order.  Flrft,  dtfeendentsi 
among  tbefe,  fons  are  picferrcd  to  daughterr,  and  the 
eldclt  fon  to  all  the  younger.  Where  there  arc  daugh- 
ter* only,  they  fucceed  equally,  *nd  arc  called  hcir*- 
portioner*.  Failing  immediate  defceodents,  grand- 
children fucceed;  and  in  default  of  them,  great- 
CTandchildrcn ; and  fo  on  m iafnUum:  preferring,  as 
HI  the  former  cafe,  male*  to  female*,  and  the  cUetl 
male  to  the  younger. 

CeUaund*,  3.  Next  after  defeendent*,  collateral*  fucceed ; an»ong 
whom  the  brother*  gtrvtan  of  the  deccafed  have  the  drfl 
place.  Rut  a*,  in  no  cafe,  the  legal  fucceffion  of  heri- 
tage ii,  by  the  Uw  of  Scotland,  divided  into  parM,  un- 
lets  where  it  defeends  to  femaU*;  the  immediate 
younger  brother  of  the  deceafed  excludes  the  rell,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  tfcrUogt  drfitnds.  W'hcre  the  de- 
ceafed i*  himfclf  the  younceft,  the  fuccrirum  goe*  to 
the  immediate  elder  bToihcr,  as  being  the  Icatl  devia- 
tion from  this  rule.  If  there  arc  no  brother*  german, 
the  filer*  german  fuccccd  equally  : then  brothers  r«*r- 
fixaxuintany  in  the  fame  order  as  brother*  german  ; and 
failing  them,  £i»cr*  otnfjrruhtean  equally.  Next,  the 
father  fucctcd*.  Alter  him,  hi*  btother*  and  Gfters, 
according  to  the  rule*  already  explained  ; then  the 
grand -faliier  ; failing  him,  his  brother*  ami  fillers}  and 
fo  upward*.  a«  far  back  as  propinquity  can  be  proved. 
Nofticeef-  Though  children  fucceed  to  their  mother,  a mother 
Cw)  by  eke  canoot  to  her  child  } nor  i*  there  any  fuccrffion  by  our 
law  through  the  mother  of  the  deceafed  ; in  fo  much 
that  ooe  brother  uhrintt  *.  e.  by  i1k  mother  only,  can- 
not fuccccd  to  another,  even  in  that  eftate  which  Bowed 
originally  from  their  common  mother. 

In  heritage  there  is  a righ  tf  rrprrfentcthnt  by 
htfiu  which  one  fucceed*,  not  ftuni  any  title  in  himfclf,  but 
in  the  pUce,  and  a*  rcprtfeiitinit  feme  of  hi*  deceafed 
afceodcBts-  Tho*,  where  one  leave*  a younger  fon,  and 
a grandchild  by  hi*  rideft,  the  grandchild,  thgugh  far- 
ther removed  in  degree  from  the  deceafed  than  hit 
nock,  exclude*  him,  as  coming  in  place  cf  hi*  father 
theeldeftfon«  Hence  arifr*  the  dilUndion  between 
fotoeflioD  m cqptftf,  where  the  divifion  i«  made  into  a* 
many  equal  part*  as  there  ate  tafila  or  heirs,  which  is 
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the  cafe  of  heira-portionert ; and  fuccelSoQ  m filrpett 
where  the  remoter  heir*  draw  no  more  among  them  ^ 
than  the  (bare  belonging  to  their  afeendent  or  ftrpjf 
whom  they  reprefent ; an  example  of  which  may  be 
figured  in  the  cafe  of  one  who  leaves  behind  him  a 
daughter  alive,  andtwogrand  daughters  by  a daughter 
deceafed.  In  which  cafe  the  two  ^rand-dauglitcrs 
would  fuccccd  equally  to  tint  half  which  would  have 
belonged  10  their  mother  had  fhc  been  alive. 

5.  It!  the  fucceHiun  of  hcira-pnrtioner*,  indivifible  Succ*IIu») 
right*,  e,  g,  title*  of  dignity,  fall  to  the  eldetl  fifttr. 

A finglc  right  of  fupniorily  goes  alfo  to  the  cldeft 
for  it  hardly  admits  a diviGon,  and  the  condition  of  the 
vafTal  ought  not  to  be  made  worfe  by  multiplying  fu- 
perior*  upon  liim.  Where  there  are  more  fuch  rights, 
the  tldcJl  may  perhaps  have  her  eleftioo  of  the  bell  ; 
but  the  younger  GGer*  arc  intitled  to  a rtcompcncc,  in 
fo  far  a*  the  diviGon*  arc  unequal ; at  lead,  where  the 
fuperioriiir*  yield  a conllant  yearly  rent-  The  prin- 
cipal feat  of  the  family  fall*  to  the  cldrft,  with  the  gar- 
den and  orcliard  beiunging  to  it,  without  recompense 
to  the  younger  iHlert } but  all  other  lioufes  are  divided 
among!t  them,  together  With  the  lands  on  which  they 
are  built,  a*  part*  and  pertinent*  of  thefe  land*.  A 
praeif>aunt  however,  is  due  only  in  the  cafe  of  fuccef- 
fion  of  heir#  portloners  ah  ; and  thtrefore  there 

i*  no  place  for  it  where  ihr  fucctfGon  is  taken  under  a 
deed. 

6.  Thofc  heritable  rights,  to  which  the  deceafed  did  Heir  of 
hinriGlf  fucceed  as  heir  to  hi*  father  or  other  anceGor,€o®B“<B. 
get  fometimes  the  name  of  heritage  in  a ftriS  fenfe,  in 
oppofition  to  i\\cftuJan9vat  orfeuiof  conquefl,  which 

he  luid  acquired  hy  fyigular  title*,  and  which  defeend, 
not  to  hi*  htir  of  line,  but  of  conqtieil  Thi*  dilUnc- 
tion  obtains  only  where  two  or  more  brother*  or  unelcir, 
or  their  ifuie,  arc  next  In  fuccelGonj  in  which  cafe,  the 
immediate  rcorger  brother,  as  heir  of  line,  fuccccd*  to 
the  proper  heritage,  bccaofe  ihit  defeend* ; whereas 
the  conqued  afeends  to  the  immediate  elder  brother, 
it  has  no  place  in  female  fucceflion,  which  the  law  di- 
vides equally  among  the  heirs- portioners.  Where  the 
deceafed  was  the  younger  brother,  the  immediate  rider 
brother  is  hrir  both  of  line  and  of  conqueft.  An  cftaic 
difponrd  by  a father  to  his  eldcll  fan,  I*  not  cnnqurft. 
in  the  foil**  perfun,  but  heritage;  becaufc  the  fon  would 
have  fucceeded  to  it,  though  there  had  been  no  difpo- 
Gtion.  Tlie  heir  of  conqwcil  fucceed*  to  all  right#  af- 
fecting land,  w'hich  require  feifin  to  perfeft  them  But 
teiud*  go  to  the  heir  of  line  ; becaufc  they  are  merely 
a burden  on  the  fruits,  not  on  the  land.  Tacks  do  not 
fall  under  conqueft,  becaufc  they  are  complete  rights 
without  feifin  ; nor  prrfonal  bondt»<aken  to  heir*  fc- 
eluding  executor*. 

7.  The  heir  of  line  is  intitled  to  the  fucccIGon,  not 
•Illy  of  fubjecls  properly  heritable,  but  to  that  fort 
moveables  called  htirjhip^  whidi  is  the  beG  of  certain 
kinds.  This  doAriric  has  been  probably  Introduced, 
that  the  heir  might  not  have  an  haufe  and  c (late  tofiic- 
ceed  to,  quite  difm&ntlcd  by  the  executor.  In  that  fort 
which  goes  by  pair*  or  dozens,,  the  heft  pair  or  dozen 
is  the  hcuGiip.  There  i*  no  heirfhip  in  fungible*,  or 
things  eftimated  by  quantity ; as  grain,  hay,  current 
money,  &c.  , To  intiilc  an  heir  to  this  privilege,  the 
deceafed  muft  have  been  •ilher,  ( 1.)  A prelate : (i.)  A 

baron. 
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baron,  7.  f.  wbo  ftood  inrcft  at  lu<  death  rn  lands,  tho* 
not  mdlod  into  a barony ; or  even  in  a ri^hl  of  an* 
nualrcnt : Or,  (3  ) A burgefa  s not  ao  honorary  one, 
but  a trading  burgefs  of  a royal  borough,  or  at  leall 
one  iotitled  to  enter  burnfi  in  the  right  of  hii  aaccf* 
tor.  Neither  the  heir  of  cooqued,  iK)r  of  tailate,  baa 
right  to  heirfbip  moveables. 

8.  Aa  to  fucteflion  by  defttnatioo,  no  proprietor  can 
fettle  any  heritable  eilate,  in  the  proper  hircn  of  a tefla* 
loent : not  even  bonds  freluding  executors,  tho*  thefe 
are  not  heritable  ex  fua  natura  : But,  where  a tefta- 

ment  is  in  part  drawn  up  in  the  dyle  of  1 deed  hUtr 
oivor,  fuch  part  of  it  may  contain  a fcttlement  of  heri- 
tage, though  executors  (hould  be  named  in  the  te(la> 
meotsry  part.  The  common  method  of  fettling  the 
fuccefDon  of  heritage  is  by  difpofitioo,  contrad  ot  mar- 
ria{^e,  or  fimple  procuratory  of  rdignation  : and,  thu* 
a difpofition  fettling  heritage  (hould  bare  neither  pre- 
cept nor  procuratory,  it  founds  an  adion  agalnft  the 
heir  of  line  to  complete  bis  tides  to  the  eftate  ; and 
thereafter  dtrell  himtelf  in  favour  of  the  difponee.  The 
appellation  of  tailzie,  or  entail,  ia  chiefly  ufed  in  the 
cafe  of  a land  eftatc,  which  ia  fettled  on  a long  fcrica 
of  hciis  hibftituted  oae  after  another.  The  perfon 
catted  in  the  tattzie,  is  the  tnftitute  { the  refl,  tbe 
heirs  of  tailzie,  or  the  fubftitutes. 

Tailaies,  when  coniidered  in  relation  to  their  fe- 
deral degrees  of  force,  are  cither,  (1.)  Simple  defti* 
nations:  (a.)  Tailzies  with  prohibitory  claufes.  (3.) 
Tailzies  with  prohibitory,  refoiutive,  and  irritant  cUu- 
fcs.  That  is  a fln^le  deftinadon,  where  the  perfbns 
catted  to  the  fuccefMn  are  fubflituted  one  after  ano- 
ther, without  aoy  rellraiot  laid  on  the  excTcife  of  their 
property.  Tbe  heii^  theirf<^,  fuecceding  to  fuch 
eflate,  arc  abfolute  fiars,  and  coafcquently  nuj  dter 
the  deflinatioQ  at  plcafure. 

to.  In  latltiea  with  claufes  prohibitory,  «.  g.  decla- 
ring that  it  (ball  not  be  lawful  to  the  heirs  to  contrad 
debt!  or  alien  the  lands  in  prejudice  of  the  fucccIGon, 
none  of  the  bcira  can  alien  gratuitoufly.  But  the  mem- 
t>eri  of  entail  may  contrad  debts  which  will  be  effec- 
to  the  creditors,  or  may  dlfpofc  of  the  eflate  for 
onerous  caoCes.  In  both  thefe  forts,  the  maker  him- 
Iclf  may  alter  the  tailzie  $ except,  (t.)  Where  it  has 
been  granted  for  an  oncroua  caufe,  u in  mutual  tail- 
zies t or  (z.)  Where  the  maker  is  expreUy  difabled, 
as  well  ss  the  ioftitute  or  the  Iwirs. 

1 1.  Where  a utlcie  is  guarded  with  irritant  and  re- 
folotiee  claufes,  the  eftate  entailed  cannot  be  carried  off 
by  tbe  debt,  or  deed,  of  aoy  of  the  heirs  fucceeding 
thereto,  in  prejudice  of  the  fubftitotes.  It  was  long 
doubted,  whctber.fuch'  tailzies  ought  to  be  effedu^ 
even  where  the  foperior’s  confent  was  adhibited  ; be- 
caufe  they  funk  the  property  of  e(Ute^  and  aeated  a 
perpetuity  of  liferents.  They  were  6rft  eipUcitly  ao> 
tboTifedby  e.  is.  3y  this  ftatute,  the  enuil 

muff  be  regi  Acred  iu  a fpecial  regifter  efftbUffied  for 
that  purpofe  { and  tbe  irritant  and  refobitive  claufes 
nuA  be  ibferted,  not  only  in  the  procuratorieti,  pre- 
cepu,  and  fcifms,  by  whi^  the  uilzlcs  are  firff  conffi- 
tuted,  but  in  all  the  after  conveyances  thereof  i other- 
wife  they  can  have  no  force  againff  Angular  fucceilbrs. 
Bat  a tailzie,  even  without  thefe  requihtei,  is  effcdual 
ngaiod  tbe  brir  of  the  graiUcr,  or  againff  the  inftiiute 
1^  accepts  of  it.  It  hM  been  found,  that  an  entail, 


tho*  completed  by  infeftment  before  the  aft  1 685,  was  Law  of 
ioeffeftuiJ,  becaufe  not  recorded  in  let  ms  of  the  aft.  SowUnd.^ 

I 2.  An  heir  of  entail  has  full  power  over  the  cn-  ' ^ 

laiW  effate,  except  in  fo  far  as  he  is  expreCUy  fettered  t 
and  as  entails  are  so  unfavourable  rcilraint  upon  pro-  email  their 
perty.  and  a Sequent  fnare  to  trading  people,  they  are  powet,  and 
juru  3 fo  that  no  prohibition  or  irritancies  reftridioQa. 
are  to  be  inferred  by  imjdicatioo.  By  10  George  111. 

<.  c I . beiri  of  entail  are  intitied  (notwilhffaodiog  any 
renriftioos  in  the  deed  of  entail)  to  Improve  their  eAates 
by  granting  Icafei,  building  farm-houfes,  draining,  in* 
cloflng,  and  excambing,  under  certain  limitations,  and 
to  claim  reptyment  of  thrre-fourths  of  tbe  cxpeuce 
from  the  next  heir  of  entail.— This  aft  extrnds'to  all 
tailzies,  whether  made  prior  or  poAeiior  to  the  1685. 

15.  An  heir,  who  countcrafts  the  direftioni  of  tbe  CAotrsveo. 
tailzie,  by  aliening  aoy  part  of  the  cAatc,  charging  it 
with  debt,  &c.  is  laid  to  contravene.  It  is  not  the 
Ample  contraftiog  of  debt  that  infers  contravention  ; 
the  lands  entailed  muff  be  aftually  adjudged  upon  the 
debt  contrafled.  An  heir  may,  wKctc  he  is  not  ex- 
prefsly  barred,  fettle  rational  proviHons  on  his  wife  and 
childrea,  without  incurring  contravention.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  heirs  alfb  of  the  contravroer 
would  forfeit  their  right  from  the  aftt  or  deeds  of  their 
predeceflbr  where  there  is  no  exprris  claulc  in  the  en-. 
tail  fettling  it ; and  though  the  words  of  the  aft  t6Sy 
(which  declares,  that  eutsili  executed  according  to  the 
direftions  of  it,  (Hall  be  effeftusl  not  only  agaioA  the 
cootraveucr  and  his  heirs,  but  agatnft  creditors),  may 
feem  to  favour  the  idea  that  heirs  alfo  would  forfeit, 
the  more  favourable  opinion  has  received  tbe  lauftiou 
of  our  fupreme  court.  For  the  greater  fecurity,  how- 
ever, a claufe  is  now  ufually  inferted  in  tailzies,  de- 
claring, tbst  tbe  contraveniioD  of  the  heir  in  poffdhon 
fhall  not  affrft  bis  defeendents,  when  fuch  is  the  in« 
tention  of  the  graotcr. 

14.  When  the  heirs  of  the  laA  perfon  fpccidly  cal-  tn  wbse 
led  in  a tailzie  come  to  fucceed,  the  irritancies  have  do  *" 
longer  aoy  perfon  in  favour  of  whom  they  can  operate  ; 

and  confequently,  the  fee,  which  was  before  tailzied, 
becomes  Ample  snd  unlimited  in  tbe  perfon  of  fuch 
heirs.  By  the  late  aft  loth  Geo.  11.  for  abolithing 
wardholdingt,  the  king  may  purchafe  lands  witbio 
Scotland,  notwichffanding  the  ffrifteft  cbtiil  t tod 
where  tbe  lands  are  tn  the  hands  of  minors  or  fatuous 
perfons,  his  majeAy  may  purchafe  them  from  the  cura- 
tors or  guardians.  And  heirs  of  entail  may  Adi  to  their 
vaflals  iIk  fuperioritiei  belonging  to  the  entailed  cAatc; 
but  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  price  is  to  be  fettled  in  the 
iisme  manner  that  the  lands  or  faperiorities  fold  were 
fettled  before  the  (ale. 

15.  Rights,  not  only  of  land -eAates,  but  of  bonds,  Rifats 
tre  fometimcs  granted  to  two  or  more  perfons  in  con.  taken  tn 
junft  fee.  Where  a right  is  fo  granted  to  two  Arsn- 

gers,  without  any  fpecial  claufe  adjefted  to  it,  each  of 
them  has  an  equal  intereft  in  the  (re,  aaJ  the  part  of 
tbe  deceafed  defeends  to  his  own  heir.  If  the  right  be 
taken  to^the  two  jointly,  and  thc^wfiyf  Inter  and  their 
heirs,  the  fevcral  (hares  of  the  conjur^  Aam  are  aflre- 
table  by  their  creditors  during  ihcir  lives  : but,  on  the 
death  of  any  one  of  them,  the  furvivor  has  the  fee  of 
the  whole,  in  ib  ^ as  the  (hare  of  the  prcdeceaAxl  A- 
mains  free,  after  payment  af  hia  debts.  Where  the 
right  is  ukaa  to  the  two  in  coujuaft  ftCp  aad  to  tbe 

heirs 
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Law  of  brim  of  one  of  tbetBi  he  to  whofe  hetm  the  right  U ta*  h«'>  and  maj  therefore  difpofe  of  it  for  oorrout  or  n-  ^ 
Bca«l*oA.  j i}>e  right  of  the  other  rcfolvet  tional  cauftt.  Where  heritable  righfa  are  provided  to  the 

*■  ' iaio  a 6mple  lilereat : yet  where  a father  uket  a right  bnrt  of  a marri^e,  they  fall  to  the  eldctt  foa^  for  he  it  * 

to  hin^elf  and  hit  fon  jcHOfly,  aod  to  the  fon’aheira*  the  heir  at  law  in  heriuge.  Where  a fuoi  of  amney  itfo 
fucb  right  being  gratuitous  U sot  underftood  to  fliip  provided,  the  word  har  iy  applied  to  the  fubje6t  of  the 
the  father  of  the  fee,  anle^  a contrary  intention  lhail  prorition,  aod  to  markt  out  the  eaecucor.  who  i«  the 
plainly  appear  from  the  tenor  of  the  right.  moveable*.  When  to  heritable  right  is  pr  > To  bdroa 

1 6.  \^erc  a right  ia  taken  to  a hufhaod  and  wife,  vided  to  the  iainu  (or  iHue)  uf  a marriagCy  k la  di> 
ki  conjuaA  fee  and  liferent,  the  hufband,  aa  the  perfona  vided  equally  amoug  the  childres,  if  no  divifion  be 
dignhrf  ia  the  only  6ar : the  wife'a  right  refuirct  into  made  by  the  father  t f«»r  loch  deftioatton  cutA  off  ilm 
a liferent,  unlefa  k be  prefntnablr,  from  fpccial  dreum*  esduhve^  right  of  the  lec««l  ticir.  No  proviQoo  granted 
ftaoeea,  that  d»e  fee  waa  intended  to  be  in  the  wife,  to  baimi,  givea  a fpecial  right  of  credit  to  any  one 
Where  a ri^t  of  moveablea  ia  taken  to  bulband  and  child,  at  feug  aa  the  fetber  livec  the  right  ia  granted 
wife,  the  heira  of  both  fneoeed  equally,  according  to  /mHU  ; I'o  that  the  whole  mult  indeed  go  to  one  or 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  worda.  other  of  them  { but  the  father  hai  a power  inliereni  in 

Heki  of  *7*  Hdrt  of  provi&on  are  tbofe  who  fuceeed  to  any  him,  to  divide  it  among  tliem,  in  Twch  proportions  .a  he 
fuhjeA,  in  virtue  of  a provifion  in  the  inveftiture,  or  o-  ibioka  befl,  yet  to  aa  noa»e  of  them  ai)  be  entirely 
ther  deed  of  fettlement.  Thia  t|^>dlation  ia  given  mod  excluded,  cacept  in  eatraordmery  cafea. 
comiDooly  to  helm  of  a marriage.  Thefc  are  more  fe>  to.  A claofe  of  retuto  » rhar,  by  which  a funa  in 
* vourably  regarded  than  hetri  by  fioiple  defUnation,  bond  or  other  right,  ta  in  a certara  event  limited  to 
who  have  only  the  hope  of  fucccHioo  t fer  hdri  of  a return  to  the  granter  htnuclf,  or  bia  heira.  When  a 
nMrrtige,  becanfe  their  provifiooa  are  conftituted  by  an  dght  ia  granted  fer  Mcroua  caufet,  the  creditor  may 
onerous  contra^,  cannot  be  dkappointed  of  them  by  defeat  the  claofe  of  teturo,  even  gratiritoufly.  ilut, 
nay  grstuitooa  ^ieed  of  the  father.  NevertheUfe,  aa  where  the  fem  in  the  right  dowa  from  the  granter,  or 
their  right  ia  only  a right  of  fuccefBoo,  which  ia  not  where  there  la  any  other  reafooable  caofe  for  the  pro* 
defigoed  to  reftrtm  the  father  from  granting  oncroua  viito  of  retoro  in  hta  fevour,  the  receiver  cannot  dt^p- 
OT  rational  deeds,  be  continues  to  have  the  fuU  power  of  point  k gratnitooOy.  Yet  finer  be  ia  fiar,  the  fum  mar 
feBiog  the  fubje^,  or  charging  it  with  debts,  uolcfa  a m either  alBgoed  by  him  fer  an  ooerons  caufe,  or  at- 
proper  right  of  ciedk  be  given  to  the  heir  by  the  mar*  fe^d  by  hia  credkora.  * 

ria^oontraA.  e.g.  if  the  fether  fhottld  oblige  himfelf  2'*  An  heir  is,  io  the  judgment  of  law,  taJm per.Htir% 
to  mfeft  the  heir  in  the  lands,  or  make  payment  of  the  ^nn  atm  tiefun3o^  aod  fo  reprefents  the  dcccafed  uni* 
fum  provided  tgainft  a day  certain,  or  when  the  cbQd  vcrCally,  not  only  io  hia  riglKa,  but  in  bia  dcbia  : iu  the 
attains  a certain  age,  &c.  ( for  fuch  rights,  when  per-  hrft  view,  he  ia  faid  to  be  heir  a&iw ; in  the  fecond, 
feAed  by  infeftment,  or  fectired  by  diligence,  areef-  From  this  general  role  are  excepted,  heirs  fub- 

fefloai  againd  all  the  pofterior  deeds  of  the  fether,  Ibtuted  in  a fpecial  bond,  and  even  fublUtuted  iu  a 
even  onerous.  difpofitlon  mmiirw  fenunwa,  to  take  ctfed  at  the  grant’' 

IflMksof  Tbot^  aff  provifiont  to  children,  by  a mar*  cr*s  death  } for  fuch  fubftitmea  are  confidered  aa  fin- 

rvevifiastori^e  contraA  conceived  in  the  ordinary  form,  being  gular  fuccefiora,  aod  their  right  an  an  univerfil  legacy, 
c^ddrea.  merely  rights  of  foccefCoa,  are  poftponed  to  every  one-  which  does  not  fubjed  the  legatee  a//ra  Warm,  but 
rous  debt  of  the  granter,  even  to  thofe  cootratl^  po*  betra  male  or  of  tailxie,  though  their  right  be  limited  to 
ftcrior  to  the  protons  ; yet  where  a father  executes  a fpecial  fubje^S  Vc  liable,  not  mcptly  to  the  extent  oF 
bond  of  provi^n  to  a ^Dd  aduaBy  cxifting,  whether  the  fubje^  <!ttailed  or  provided,  but  m fotuUm  ; b,  caufe 
fucli  child  be  the  heir  of  a marriage  or  not,  a proper  fuch  rights  are  defigned  to  carry  an  univerfal  character, 
debt  is  thereby  created,  which,  though  it  ^ without  >nd  fo  infer  an  univerfal  rcpicfentatiou  uf  the  granter. 
doubt  gntuitoua,  is  not  only  effcAuJ  sgainll  the  fa-  The  heir  uf  hoc  it  primaril)-  iinble  for  the  debit,  of  hia 
tber  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  but  is  not  reducible  at  the  prtdcccfTor ; for  he  is  the  moil  proper  heir,  and  fo  midt 
tnfeance  even  of  hia  prior  onerous  creditors,  if  he  was  be  difeuffed  before  any  other  can  ^ purfued  ; next  to 
felvent  at  the  time  of  granting  it.  A father  may,  not*  him  the  heir  of  conqaeit,  becaufe  he  alio  fuccceds  to 
withftanding  a fird  nMniage-contra^,  fettle  a jointure  the  mive^tat  of  thr  whole  heritable  rights  which  hia 
on  a fecond  wife,  or  provide  the  children  of  a fecond  predccelTor  had  acquired  by  fingular  titles  ; then,  the 
marriage  ; for  fuch  fettlereents  are  deemed  onerous  ; hrir  male,  or  of  a marriage  ; for  their  propinquity  ot 
but  where  ih^  are  eaorbitant,  they  wih  be  reftrided  blood  fubje^s  them  more  dircdly  lhan  ^y  otrver  heir 
to  what  is  rational : and  in  all  fuch  fettlements,  where  of  tailzie,  Mrhu  may  pi  ifioly  be  a tlrangcr  ^ and  who  for 
the  provsfioM  r.f  the  firft  marriage-contri6t  are  in*  that  reafoo  is  nut  liable  t-  be  difcuflril,  except  for  fuch 
eron^d  upon,  the  heirs  of  that  marriage  have  rccourfe  of  the  prcdecc(T<>rV  debts  or  deeds  a«  relate  fpectaOy* 
agatnil  the  father,  tn  cafe  he  fhoutd  afterwards  acquire  to  the  lands  taiUu*d  ; as  to  which  be  ia  liable  even  be* 
a feparMe  efiate,  which  may  enable  him  to  fulfil  both  fore  the  hdr  of  line.  Heirs  poitioners  are  liable 
obligations.  rata  for  their  picdcccflbra  debts  ; but  if  any  of  them 

Prsvifio!i  19.  In  marriage  contraAs,  the  conqweft,  or  a certain  prove  infolveni,  the  creditor  muy,  after  difcuiliug  her,, 
part  of  It,  i*  frtquemly  provided »o  the  iffue;  by  which  infift  for  her  ih*-  , agaitift  the  reft,  who  wili  be 
IS  urd^rftood  whatever  real  addition  (hall  be  made  to  ui  fo  far  as  they  are  lucr^a*  by  the  fucceffion.  Where 
the  fsiher^  eftate  dorthg  the  marriage  ly  purchafe  or  an  htir,  liable pays  the  prcdccefTor’s  debt, 
donation.  Omqueft  therefore  mult  be  free,  i.  e.  vriiat  be  has  relief  again.!  the  heir  who  is  more  dirt^* 
remains  after  payment  of  debts  doe  by  the  father.  As  ly  liable,  to  lefpcd  of  whom  he  ia  oot  co-heir,  but 
sa  ether  paovifim,  fb  ie  conqueft  $ the  lather  is  ftill  oeditor. 
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ct.  Before  ttt  heir  can  hate  an  a&lte  title  to  hta  an- 
^ ccilor*!  righta,  be  moft  be  catered  by  fervice  and  re« 
tour.  He  who  ti  intitted  to  enter  heir»  ii,  before  hi'i 
aAual  entiyt  called  appartnt  heir.  The  bare  right  of 
apparency  carrtca  certain  privilegea  withii.  An  ap« 
parent  heir  may  defend  hia  ance(lor*a  titles  againft 
any  third  party  who  brioga  them  under  chaUeoge.  Te- 
nants may  fafely  pay  him  their  rent* ; and  after  they 
have  once  aclcoowledgcd  him  by  paymcal«  he  may 
compel  them  to  continue  it ; and  the  rents  not  uplift- 
ed by  the  apparent  heir  belong  to  lus  executors,  upon 
bis  death. 


W.  Part  III. 

that  psrpofe,  bis  fubfequent  entry  will  fuhjeA  Kin  no 
Cirtbtf  than  to  the  value  of  fuch  inventory.  If  the  in* 
ventory  be  given  up  and  regi&cred  within  the  time 
preferibed,  ue  heir  may  ferve  on  ic»  aven  after 
year. 

17.  Creditors  are  not  obliged  to  acquirfee  in  the  va- 
lue of  the  cilate  given  up  by  the  heir  | but»  if  they  be 
real  creditors,  may  bring  the  efUte  to  a public  (ale,  in 
order  to  difeuver  its  true  valuer  hnee  an  eilate  is  al- 
ways worth  what  can  be  got  for  it.  An  heir  by  in- 
veiuory,  as  he  is  in  effe^  a trudee  fur  the  creditors, 
mud  account  for  that  value  to  which  the  edale  may 


As  an  heir  is,  by  hit  entry,  fubje^ed  univerfally  have  been  improved  (irvee  the  death  of  the  aacedor,  and 
to  his  ancedoris  debts,  apparent  heirs  have  therefore  a he  mud  communicate  to  all  the  creditors  the  caliea  be 


Service  of 
hein, 


year  (anmi  titliheratuh)  allowed  to  them  from  the  ao< 
cc dor's  deceafe,  to  driiberate  whether  they  will  enter 
or  not ; till  the  expiry  of  which,  though  they  may 
he  charged  by  creditors  to  eotcr,  they  cannot  be  fued 
in  any  procefs  foonded  upon  fuch  charge.  Though 
declaratory  aAions,  and  others  which  contain  no  per- 
funal  eonclulum,  may  be  purfued  againd  the  apparent 
heir,  without  a previous  charge  { adioii  does  not  lie 
even  upon  thefe,  within  the  year,  if  the  heir  cannot 
make  the  propei  defences  without  incurring  a paffive 
title.  Dut  judicial  faics,  commenced  againd  an  ancef- 
tor,  may  by  fpeciat  a41  of  icderuiit  be  continued  upon 
a citation  of  the  heir,  without  waiting  the  year  of  de- 
librratlag.  This  Onnui  deiibrrtmih  is  computed,  in  the 
cafe  of  a podhumuub  heir,  from  the  birth  of  fuch  heir. 
An  apparent  heir,  who,  by  immixing  with  the  edate 
of  his  aocedor,  is  as  much  fubje^d  to  hia  debts  as  if 
he  had  entered,  can  have  00  longer  a right  to  delibe- 
lalc  whether  he  will  enter  or  not. 

24.  All  fervices  proceed  on  brieves  from  the  chan- 
cery,  which  are  called  brieves  of  isnjuejit  and  have  been 
long  known  in  8coila»d.  The  judge,  to  whom  the 
brief  is  direded,  is  required  to  try  the  matter  by  an  in- 
qued  of  15  fworn  men.  The  inqurd,  if  they  find 
the  claim  verihed,  mud  declare  the  daimaiU  heir  to  the 
dcceafed,  by  a verdict  or  fervice,  which  the  judge  mud 
atted,  and  return  the  brief,  with  the  fervice  proceeding 
on  it,  to  the  chancery;  from  which  an  Wttradt  isob* 
tained  called  the  reiottr  of  the  fervice^ 
general  and  'I'he  fervice  of  heirs  is  either  or  yj^rio/. 

Special.  A genera!  fervice  veds  the  heir  in  the  right  of  all  he- 
ritable fubjeds,  which  either  do  not  require  feinn,  or 
which  have  not  been  perfeAed  by  feifin  in  the  perfon  of 
the  anccdor.  A public  right,  therefore,  according  to 
the  feudal  taw,  though  followed  by  feifin,  having 
no  legal  edects  till  it  be  coofirmed  by  the  fuperiur, 
mud,  as  a pcrfonal  rip^ht,  be  carried  by  a general  fer- 
▼icc.  A fpec'uU  fervice,  followed  by  (eido,  veda  the 
heir  iu  the  right  of  the  fpecial  fobjcAa  in  which  the 
auceftor  died  iufeft. 

Retry  by  76.  If  an  heir,  doubtful  whether  the  edate  of  hit 
bivcatory.  anccdor  he  fulBcient  for  clearing  his  debts,  (fia0,  at  any 
time  within  the  ansuss  Jehberan^p  exhibit  upon  oath  a 
full  inventury  of  all  hia  soceftor's  heritable  fubje^U,  to 
the  clerk  of  the  (hire  where  the  lands  He;  or,  if  there  is 
no  heritage  requiring  feifin,  to  the  clerk  of  the  (hire 
where  he  died  ; and  if,  after  the  fame  it  fubferibed  by 
the  Ihcrid  or  nierid-depute,  tbe  clerk,  and  himfelf,  and 
. I I i_*  .L-  .1 e 


bas  got  in  tr.mfafiiiig  with  any  one  of  them. 

28.  Practice  has  introduced  an  anomalous  fort  of  Entry  upr^ 
entry,  without  the  tnterpofilion  of  an  inquefi,  by  the  a precept  of 
folc  confent  of  the  fuperior  ; who,  if  hebefattafied  ihat^"^**"* 
the  perfon  applying  to  him  is  the  next  heir,  grantr^^* 

him  a precept  (calM  of  cLtre  from  tbe  fird  words 

of  its  recital),  commanding  his  bailie  to  infeft  him  in 
the  fubjci^  that  belonged  to  his  ancedor.  Tbe  heir, 
by  taking  feifin  on  this  precept,  becomes  liable 

for  all  the  debts  of  hia  ancedor ; and  on  the  other 
hand,  acquires  an  active  title,  as  to  the  fubjeds  coo- 
utued  in  tlic  precept  in  quedioos  with  tbe  fuperior  or 
bis  heirs  ; and  they  may,  when  followed  by  feiGo,  af- 
ford a title  of  prefeription  : Dut  as  no  perfon  can  be 
declared  an  heir  by  private  authority,  they  cannot  bar 
the  true  heir  from  entering  after  2C  years,  as  a legal 
entry  would  have  done ; the  true  heir,  in  fuch  cafe, 
having  it  dill  in  bis  power  to  fet  afide  that  right,  and 
obtain  himfelf  regularly  ferved  at  any  time  within  the 
years  of  prefeription.  Of  tbe  fame  nature  it  the  entry 
by  hafp  and  daple,  commonly  ufed  in  burgage  tene- 
mems  of  houfes ; by  which  the  bailie,  without  calling  ^ 
an  iiiqued,  cogaofeet  or  drclarea  a perfon  betr,  upon 
evidence  brought  before  himfelf;  and,  at  the  fame 
time  infefts  him  in  the  fubjedt,  by  the  fymbol  of  the 
hafp  and  llaple  of  tbe  door.  Charges  given  by  cre- 
ditors to  apparent  heirs  to  enter,  dand  10  the  place  of 
an  aftual  entry,  fo  at  to  fupport  tbe  creditor's  dili- 
gence fclxiii.  2). 

29.  A general  fervice  cannot  include  a fpecial  one  ) 

Once  it  has  no  relation  to  any  fpecial  fubje<d,  aud  car- duties  a 
ries  only  that  cUfs  of  rights  on  which  feifin  has  notueralonc* 
proceeded  ; but  a fpecial  I'crvicc  implies  a general  one 
of  the  fame  kind  or  charadcr,  and  confequeotly  carries 
even  fuch  rights  as  have  not  been  perfe^ed  by  feiUn. 

Service  is  nut  required  to  edablilh  the  lieii’i  nght  ta 
titles  of  honour,  or  offices  of  the  htgbed  dignity  ; for 
thefe  dd'ccnd  jure  farnguinis. 

50.  An  heir,  by  immixing  with  his  anceftoris  eftate 
without  entry,  fubjeds  himldf  to  bis  debts,  as  if  hc^^^* 
had  entered ; or,  in  our  law*pbrafe,  incurs  a paffive 
tide.  The  only  paffive  title  by  which  an  apparent  heir 
becomes  liable  univerfally  for  all  his  ancedor's  debtt, 
is  gejiio  pro  beretk^  or  his  behaving  as  none  but  an  heir  G^i»  fre\ 
has  right  to  do.  Behaviour  u heir  is  inferred  from^**^- 
the  apparent  heir's  iniromiffion,  after  the  death  of  the 
ancedor,  with  any  part  of  the  lands  or  other  heritable 
fulneds  belonging  to  the  dcccafed,  to  which  be  him- 


regillered  in  the  fiicniTa  books,  the  extrad  thereof  felt  might  have  completed  an  adltve  title  by  entry, 
fiiall  be  regificred  within  forty  daya  after  expiry  of  the  31.  Thta  paffive  title  it  excluded,  if  the  heir's 
isnnut  JfJiltraadi  In  the  general  regider  appointed  for 
N*  178. 


31.  Thta  paffive 
tromiffion  be  by  order  of  law ; or  if  it  be  founded  on 

fingular 
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I.»w  of  finjfuUt  and  not  M bctr  to  tlie  dcccafcd.  But 
app2rcnt  licir*!  purchafiag  |Oy  right  to  bis  anccf* 

^ » tor’s  cilate,  otherwifc  iba»  at  public  roup  ^audioo}* 
or  hit  p >fl«ffir.g  it  in  virtue  «f  right*  fettled  in  the  per- 
fnn  of  any  near  relation  of  the  aoce&ort  to  whom  he 
himrdf  may  fiKcceel  at  heir^  eathersiirc  than  upon  pur* 
chafe  by  public  fale«  is  deemed  behavmur  as  heir. 

^2  Behaviour  as  heir  is  aifu  excluded,  where  the  !□' 
troisilTioit  is  fmall,  unlcfs  an  intention  to  defraud  the 
arceffof**  creditor*  be  prcfumablc  from  the  circum- 
^ fiances  attending  it.  Neither  1*  behaviour  inferred 
againll  tbe  apparent  heir,  from  the  payment  of  lui 
anceihrr**  debt,  which  is  a voluntary  a^»  and  prof)* 
table  to  the  creditor* : nor  by  his  taking  out  of  brieve* 
to  ferve ; for  one  may  alter  bis  purpofe,  while  it  ia  not 
completed  : nor  by  bla  aifuming  th«*  litlca  of  honour 
bi-Ionging  to  hia  auceftor,  or  exercifing  an  honorary 
office  hereditary  I'n  the  family ; for  thefe  are  right*  an- 
nexed to  the  blood,  which  may  be  ufed  without  pro- 
per rrprefentation.  But  the  cxcrciftog  an  heritable  of- 
fice of  pruCt,  which  may  paf*  by  vc4untary  conveyance, 
and  coiifrqueritly  Is  adjudgeable,  may  reafonably  be 
thought  to  infer  a pafUre  title.  LalUy,  aa  paflive 
title*  have  been  introduced,  mereJjr  for  the  fecurity  of 
creditor*  t therefore,  where  quefltor>»  concerning  be- 
haviour arife  among  the  different  order*  of  heir*,  they 
arc  liable  to  one  another  no  farther  than  ia  ViJvrem  of 
their  fevcral  inlrom'ffion*. 

■frofftM  33.  Another  pafUve  title  in  heritage,  may  be  iocur- 
On^4tu.  the  apjvarent  heir’s  accepting  a gratuiwiut  right 

from  the  anceilor,  to  any  part  of  the  cflate  to  which 
he  himfclf  might  hare  fuccceded  as  licir } and  it  is  cal* 
led  pr^erptio  hfu^tat{$t  becaufe  it  is  a taking  of  the 
fucccOiun  by  the  heir  before  it  epena  to  him  by  the 
dcaih  uf  his  aoceftor.  If  the  right  be  ooerou*,  there 
is  no  paffive  title;  if  the  coofidcratioo  paid  for  it  doc* 
not  amount  to  its  full  value,  the  creditors  of  the  dc- 
ccafcd may  reduce  it,  in  fo  far  a*  it  i*  gratuitom,  but 
flill  it  infer*  no  paffive  title. 

34.  The  heir  locuniog  tbi*  paflirc  title  is  no  farther 
liable,  than  if  he  had  at  the  lime  of  hi*  acceptance 
entered  heir  to  the  gianter,  and  fo  fubjc^cd  hlmfelf 
lu  the  debu  that  were  then  cliargeable  againft  him; 
hut  with  the  poderior  debt*  he  has  nothing  to  do,  not 
even  with  thofe  contraded  between  tbe  date  of  the 
right  and  the  infeftment  taken  upon  it,  and  be  is 
therefore  called  Jttc<t^ur  titula  hcrath'H  peJJ  ccfntradum 
JehUam, 

3y.  Neither  of  thefe  paffive  title*  takes  place,  unlef* 
the  fubjea  intermeddled  wkh  or  difpooed  be  fuch  a* 
tbe  intromittcr  or  receiver  would  fuccted  to  as  heir. 
In  this  alfo,  thefe  two  paffive  title*  agree,  lliat  the  in- 
tromiffion  in  both  muil  be  after  the  death  of  the  arcc- 
Anr ; for  there  can  be  no /<rwin/  LtiiUet  of  a paffive 
title,  while  the  sneeAor  U alive.  But  In  the  following 
lefpedt  they  differ : G*^'to  pro  hrrfof,  bring  a viciou* 
paffive  title  founded  upon  a quafi  dclift,  cannot  be  ob- 
jefled  againd  the  delinquent’*  heir,  if  procefs  hat  aot 
been  Utifcoritcllcd  while  the  delinquent  himfclf  was 
alive  t wherca*  the  fu:teJ[or  tiialb  lucrafivo  it  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  difpofition  undcrAood  to  have  entered 
into  a tacit  contract  with  tbe  grantcr’s  creditort,  by 
which  he  undeiiiikea  the  burdco  uf  their  debts  | and 
all  adioDS  fouudvd  ou  couira^  aie  tranmiiilible  agaiail 
heirs. 

. Vou  IX.  Part  II. 
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36.  Ad  apparent  hfiV,  who  ii  cited  by  the  anee(lor*a  Law  *f 
creditor  in  a pr-iccf*  for  payment,  if  he  offers  any  pe-  *-  ’*^*"*^* , 
remptory  drfcitce  againll  the  debt,  incura  a paffive  ttaf- 
titlc  ; for  he  can  have  no  tuicrcA  to  objedl  againA  it,  five  tites. 
but  in  the  charaAerof  heir.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 

bell’s  not  reouuuciag  upon  a charge  to  enter  heir,  in- 
fers it : But  the  cffcA  of  both  thefe  is  limited  to  the 
fpecial  debt  piirfued  for,  or  charged  upon.  This  paf- 
five  liile,  which  is  inferred  from  the  hciV#  not  renoun- 
cing, has  no  till  decree  pafa  agaiod  him ; and 

ocii  a renunciation  (>rcred  after  decree,  if  the  decree 
be  in  abfence,  will  intitle  the  heir  to  a fufpenfion  of 
all  diligence  againd  bis  perfon  and  eiUte,  compcicat 
upon  his  anceftor**  dcbia. 

37.  By  the  principles  of  tbe  feudal  law,  an  heir, 

when  he  is  to  complete  bis  title*  by  fpecial  fervice,  muft 
neceffarily  paf*  over  hi*  Ummediate  aocedor,  e.  his 
father,  if  be  was  not  infeft ; and  ferve  heir  to  that  an- 
cedor  who  wa*  lad  v<U  and  feifed  In  the  right,  and  in 
whofe  IrrraStM  jacent  the  right  mud  remain,  till  a title 
be  conne^cd  thereto  from  him.  As  this  bore  hard 
upon  creditors  who  might  think  tbcmfelvct  fecurc  in 
contracting  with  a perfon  whom  they  faw  for  fome 
time  ID  the  pofTcffion  of  an  eflaic,  and  from  thence 
concluded  that  it  was  legally  veiled  in  him  ; it  i»  there- 
fore provided  b^  aft  that  every  pei^un,  paffiog 

over  hi*  immediate  aoccltor  who  had  been  tlgee  year* 
in  poffeffion,  and  fervlng  heir  to  one  more  remote, 

Ihall  be  liable  for  the  debts  and  deeds  of  the  perfon 
interjefled,  to  the  value  of  the  eftale  to  which  he  ii 
ferved.  I'his  being  corredory  of  tbe  feudal  maxims 
has  been  ilriflly  interpreted,  fo  a*  not  to  extend  to 
the  gratuitous  deeds  of  the  perfon  interjoded,  aor  to 
the  cafe  where  the  intcr^ded  perfon  was  a naked 
liar,  and  polTcffcd  only  civilly  through  the  L'fcrcatcr. 

38.  Our  law,  from  it*  jealoufy  of  the  wcaknefi 
mankind  while  under  Cckiiefs,  and  of  the  importunity 

of  friends  on  that  occalion,  Itu  declared  that  all  decdsA’^A 
affeding  heritage,  if  they  be  granted  by  a perfon  on 
deathbed,  (r.  e.  after  contrading  that  ficknels  which 
end*  in  death),  to  tbe  damage  of  tbe  heir,  are  inef- 
tcdual,  except  where  the  debts  of  the  granier  have 
laid  him  under  a neceffity  to  alien  his  Uodi.  As  chit 
law  of  deathbed  is  founded  folcly  in  the  piivilrge  of 
the  heir,  deathbed-deeda,  when  coufented  to  by  the 
heir,  are  nut  reducible.  The  term  properly  oppofed 
to  deatlibcd  \%  luge  potijiie^  by  which  is  underHuod  a 
Aate  of  health  1 and  it  gets  the  name,  becaufe  perfons 
in  health  have  the  leguima  potejiatt  or  lawful  power,  of 
dlfpoAng  of  their  property  at  pleafure. 

39.  'I’hc  two  extremes  being  proi'cd,  of  thegranter’s^'hateoDi 
fjcknef*  immediately  before  figning,  and  of  lus  death  • 
following  it,  though  at  the  greatell  dillaace  of  I'me,  j”^***^ 
did,  by  our  former  law,  found  a prefumptlun  that  the 

deed  was  granted  on  deathbed,  which  could  not  have 
been  elided  but  by  a pofitive  proof  of  the  'granter** 
convalefccnce  ; hut  now  the  allegation  of  deathbed  is 
alfo  excluded,  by  hi*  having  lived  60  day*  after  figo- 
tng^he  deed.  '1  he  legal  evidence  of  convalcfcencc  ia 
tbe  ^praoter’*  having  been,  after  the  date  of  the  deed, 
at  kirk  OR  market  unfupported  ; for  a proof  of  either 
tt'iU  fecure  thr  deed  from  cballenge.  The  going  to 
kirk  or  matkei  muff  be  perft.rmei  when  the  people 
are  met  together  in  tbe  church  or  churchyard  fur  any 
public  meeting,  civil  or  ecdcffatUcal,  or  in  the  mar- 
4U  kei- 
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Liw  ket*pl»ce  at  the  time  of  public  market.  No  other 
acotUr-d.  pi^f  of  cooraleiccncc  is  reccirablcf  bccaufe  at  kirk 
and  market  there  are  always  prefent  unfufpeAed 
witneflfes,  which  we  can  hardly  be  fure  of  in  any  other 
cafe.  ^ 

To  whit  40.  The  privilege  of  felting  afide  deeds  tx  capite 
**  competent  to  all  heirs,  not  to  heirs  of  line  only, 
compeuwt**  of  conqueft,  tailzie,  or  proviCon  ; not  only  to  the 
immediate,  but  to  remoter  heirs,  as  foon  as  the  fuccef* 
fion  opens  to  them'.  But,  where  it  is  confented  to 
or  ratihed  by  the  immediate  heir,  it  is  fccurcd  agaiolt 
all  challenge,  even  from  the  remoter.  Yet  the  imme- 
diate heir  cannot,  by  any  antecedent  writing,  renounce 
his  right  of  redu^ion,  and  thereby  give  ftrength  to 
deeds  that  may  be  afterwards  granted  in  leBo  to  his 
hurt ; for  no  private  rcnuncialiott  can  auihotife  a per- 
fon  to  aA  contrary  to  a public  law ; and  fuch  renuncia- 
tion it  prefumed  to  be  extorted  through  the  fear  of 
exheredatinn.  If  the  heir  (hould  not  nfc  this  privilege 
of  redu^ion.  hii  creditor  may,  by  adjudication,  trans- 
fer it  to  himfcif ; or  he  may,  without  adjudication, 
reduce  the  deed,  libelling  upon  his  inlercil  as  credi- 
tor to  the  heir : But  the  granlcr*s  creditors  have  no 
right  to  this  privilege,  in  regaid  that  the  law  of  death- 
bed was  intr<^iicctJ,  not  in  behalf  of  the  grantee  him- 
fcif, but  of  his  heir. 

What  4*.  The  law  of  deathbed  flrikes  againfl  difpofitions 

rj^bti  nuy  of  every  fubjtA  to  which  the  heir  would  have  fuccecd- 
afij^***  cd,  or  from  which  he  would  have  had  any  benefit,  had 
it  not  been  fa  difpnned.  Deathbed-deeds  granted  in 
coofequence  of  a full  or  proper  obligation  in  Rrgt  pou- 
Jiut  arc  not  fubje^l  to  reduction  ; but,  where  the  an- 
tecedent obligation  is  merely  natural, they  are  reducible. 
By  ilronger  reafon,  the  dcccafcd  cannot,  by  a deed 
merely  voluntary,  alter  the  nature  of  his  rftatc  on  death- 
bed to  the  prejudice  of  his  heir,  fo  as  from  heritable 
to  make  it  moveable  ; but  if  he  Ihould,  in  fiegc poujiic^ 
exclude  his  apparent  heir,  by  an  irrevocable  deed  con- 
taining referved  faculties,  the  heir  cannot  be  heard  to 
quarrri  the  cxercife  of  thefe  faculties  on  death  bed. 

42.  In  a competition  between  the  creditors  of  the 
decrafed  and  of  the  heir,  our  taw  (aA  l66l)  has 
juftly  preferred  the  creditors  of  the  deceafed,  as  every 
man's  eftate  ought  to  be  liable,  in  the  6rfl  place,  for 
his  own  debt.  But  this  preference  is,  by  the  ftatute, 

* limited  to  the  cafe  where  the  creditors  of  the  dccca- 
fed  have  ufed  diligence  againft  their  debtor's  ellatc, 
within  three  years  from  his  death  ; and  therefore  the 
heir’s  creditors  may,  after  that  period,  alTc^t  it  for 
their  own  payment.  All  difpofitions  by  an  heir,  of 
the  anceftor’s  rllate,  within  a year  after  his  death, 
are  mill,  in  fo  far  as  they  arc  hurtful  to  the  credi- 
tors of  the  arcdlor.  'I'his  takes  pUcc,  though 
thefe  creditors  Ihould  have  ufed  no  diligence,  and 
even  where  the  tiifpoGiions  are  granted  after  the  year: 
It  is  thought  they  are  iucffcdual  againll  the  creditors 
of  the  dcccafcd  who  have  ufed  diligence  within  the 
three  years.  ^ 

dm'u  Sect.  XXI.  Of  Succ^J/lon  in  MeveahUs* 

Moveable  ihc  fucceflion  of  moveable  rights,  it  is  an  univer- 

degree  to  the  deceafed  (or 
^ * ' next  of  kin)  fuccerds  (o  the  whole;  and  if  there  are 
two  or  more  equally  near,  all  of  them  fueerrd  by  equal 
partly  without  tliai  prerogative,  which  takes  pUcc  ia 

a 
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heritage,  of  the  eldcft  Ton  over  the  younger,  or  of  males  1-aw  of 
over  females.  Neither  fiocs  the  right  of  reprefcDta- 
lion  (explained  n**  dxxx.  4.)  obtain  in  the  fuccefGoa  “ » ~ 

of  moveables,  except  in  the  fingle  cafe  of  a competi- 
tion between  the  full  blood  and  the  half  blmid  ; for  a 
niece  by  the  full  birwd  will  be  preferred  before  a bro- 
ther by  the  half  blood,  though  Ihe  is  by  one  degree 
more  remote  from  the  deceafed  than  her  uncle.  Where 
the  edate  of  a perfon  deceafed  conlids  partly  of  he- 
ritage, and  partly  of  moveables,  the  heir  in  the  heri-  ^ 
lage  has  no  fhare  of  the  moveables,  if  there  arc  others 
as  near  in  degree  to  the  deceafed  as  himfcif : But  where 
the  heir,  in  fuch  cafe,  dnds  it  his  interefl  to  renounce 
his  cxclufive  claim  to  the  heritage,  and  betake  himfcif 
to  his  right  as  one  of  the  next  0/  kin,  he  may  collate  or 
communicate  the  heritage  with  the  others,  w ho  in  their 
turn  mull  coUitc  the  moveables  with  him  ; fo  that  the 
whole  is  thrown  into  one  mafs,  and  dit*ided  equally 
among  all  of  them.  This  dodrine  holds,  not  only  in 
the  line  of  defeendants,  but  of  coUateraU  ; for  it  waa 
introduced,  that  the  heir  might  in  00  cafe  be  worl'e 
than  the  other  next  of  kin. 

2.  One  may  fettle  his  moveable  edate  upon  whom  he5u(cc(^)i 

pleafes,  excluding  the  legal  fucceffor,  by  a tciUmeDl$m  nv^ve- 
which  is  a written  declaration  of  vrhat  a perfon  wills  to  ^ 

be  done  with  his  moveable  eftate  after  his  *leaih. 
tedamentary  deed  is  cffc<^t’jil  till  the  death  of  tbeteda- 

tor;  who  may  therefore  revoke  it  at  pleafurc,  or  make 
a new  one,  by  which  the  hrd  lofcs  its  force,  according 
to  the  rUle,  voiuntat  tejlatorii  ef  amhulaioria  ufque  aJ  mor^ 
tern;  and  hence  tellaments  are  called  laji  or  latter 
Tedamenis,  in  their  dri^l  acceptation,  mud  contain  a 
nomination  of  executors,  i.  e.  of  perfuns  appointed  to 
adminiftcr  the  fucecllion  according  to  the  will  of  the 
deceafed : Yet  nothing  hinders  one  reom  making  a fettle* 
ment  of  move-ablea.  in  favour  of  an  uiiiverfal  legatee, 
though  he  {hould  not  have  appointed  executors  ; and 
on  the  other  part,  a teftament  where  exccotors  are 
appointed  is  valid,  though  the  perfon  who  is  to  have 
the  right  of  fuccefliun  diould  not  be  named.  In  this 
lad  cafe,  if  the  executor  nominated  be  a dtanger,  i.e. 
one  who  has  no  legal  intcreft  in  the  moveabre  edate, 
he  is  merely  a trudee,  accountable  to  the  next  of  kin;  • 
but  he  may  retain  a third  of  the  dead's  part  (explain- 
ed par.  6.)  for  his  trouble  in  executing  the  teilament  ; 
in  payment  of  which,  legacies,  if  any  be  left  tu  him, 
mud  be  imputed.  The  heir,  if  he  be  named  execu- 
tor, has  right  to  the  third  as  a dranger  ; but  if  one 
be  named  who  has  an  intered  in  the  legal  fucceflion, 
he  has  no  allowance,  uolcfs  fuch  intcred  be  tefs  than 
a third.  Nuncupative  or  verbal  tcdamcota  are  not, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  effc^uat  for  fupperting  the 
oomiDation  of  an  executor,  let  the  fubjc^l  of  the 
fucceflion  be  ever  fo  fmall : But  verbal  legacies,  not 
exceeding  L.  lOO  Stole,  are  fudalned  : and  even  where 
they  arc  granted  for  more,  they  arc  inctfcdual  only 
as  to  the  exerfs. 

3.  A legacy  is  a donation  by  the  deceafed,  tobei.egac|t 
piid  by  the  executor  to  the  legatee.  It  may  be  grant- 
ed cither  in  the  teilament  or  to  a feparate  writing. 

Legacica  are  not  due  till  the  granter’s  death  ; and 
confequcntly  they  can  tranfmit  no  right  to  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  legatee,  in  the  event  that  the  granicr 
furvives  him.  A cafe  occurred  fome  years  ago,  where 

a teftator  left  a legacyMjo^k  when  the  legatee  arri- 
ved at  a certftia  age.  The  .legatee  furrived  the  tefta- 

tor,. 
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tor,  but  died  before  tbe  Iffgicy  wil  payable.  It  wu  rule*  of  focicty,  fince  no  leptime  ii  truly  due  on  a mo>  Law  of 
found,  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Uw,  iher*#  death  : yet  it  li  in  pradicc  tripartite ; Lu-o  thirds  Sco«l*nrf, 
that  the  legacy  vefted  in  the  l^atce  o mer/e  tefiaiorU^  remain  with  the  funriving  father,  as  if  one  third  were 
and  upon  his  deceafe  was  due  to  the  legatee's  next  of  due  to  him  treprio  and  another  as  adminidra- 

kin.  tor  of  the  Icgittrae  for  iifs  children  ; the  remaining 


4.  Legacies,  where  they  are  general, 


third,  being  the  wife's  (hare,  goes  to  her  children, 


tain  fum  of  money  indelinicely,  girc  the  legatee  no  whether  of  that  or  any  former  marriage  t for  they  arc 
right  in  any  one  debt  or  fuhjeCt  j he  can  only  infill  in  all  equally  her  next  of  kin. 

a perfonal  a^lon  again  A the  executor,  for  piymeni  out  7*  a teitament  can  be  divided,  tlie  debts  ow  Whit  debts 

of  the  teflator’s  elTeils.  A fpecial  legacy,  #.  t.  of  a «og  by  the  deccafed  arc  to  be  dedu6led } for  all  cxecu- 
particular  debt  due  to  the  deccafed,  or  of  a particular  try  mult  be  free.  As  the  hufbjucl  has  the  full  power  of ’^^***^* 
fuhjcct  belonging  to  him,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  aHig  burdening  the  goods  in  communion,  his  debts  alTc^  the 
oaiioo,  by  which  the  proj>erty  of  the  fpecial  debt  or  whole,  and  fo  IdTcn  the  legitime  and  the  (lure  of  the 
fubjcA  vcila,  upon  the  tedator's  death,  in  the  Icgat'-e,  rclifl,  as  well  as  the  dead's  part.  His  funeral  charges, 
who  can  tliercfoir  dire&Iy  fue  the  debtor  or  pofTclTor:  tnd  tbe  mournings  and  alimony  due  to  the  widow,  are 

Yet  as  no  legacy  can  be  cbimed  till  the  debu  are  paid,  coniidered  as  hit  proper  debts  ; but  the  legacies,  or  o« 

the  executor  mud  be  cited  in  fuch  procefs,  that  it  may  thcr  gratuitous  rights  granted  by  him  on  death-bed, 

be  known,  whether  there  arc  free  cfTc^s  fuificient  for  affcdl  only  the  dead's  part.  Bonds  bearing  interefl, 

aoTwering  the  legacy.  Where  there  Is  not  enough  for  due  by  the  deceaied,  cannot  diminifh  the  r«h)R’s  (bare, 
payment  of  all  the  legaclvt,  each  of  the  general  lega-  becaufe  fuch  bonds,  whejn  due  to  the  deccafed,  do  not 
tecs  mutl  fuHcr  a proportional  abatement : But  a fpe-  increafe  it.  The  funeral  charges  of  the  wife  predc* 
cial  legatee  gets  his  legacy  entire,  though  there  fliould  ccafiog,  fall  wholly  on  her  executon  who  have  right  to 
be  nothing  over  for  payment  of  the  rell ; and,  on  her  fhare.  V\*herc  the  deccafed  leaves  no  family,  nei* 
the  contrary,  he  has  no  claim,  if  the  debt  or  fubje^  thcr  hufband,  wife,  nor  child,  the  tcflameot  fuders  no 
bequeathed  (houlJ  perilh,  whatever  the  extent  of  the  divifioo,  but  all  is  the  dead's  part, 
free  exccuiry  may  be.  * 8.  The  whole  i(fuc  of  the  hulband,  not  only  by  that 

irto  can  5*  Minors,  after  pulrerty,  can  left  without  their  cu-  marriage  which  was  diiTolved  by  bis  death,  but  by  any 

teit,  and  raters,  wives  without  their  hufbaiids,  and  perfooi  in*  former  marriage,  has  an  equal  iniercil  in  the  legitime; 

tender  what  tcrditlcd  without  their  mterdlctors : but  ballards  can*  otbcrwifc  the  children  of  the  hrd  marriage  would  be 
rcflri^oaa.  not  left,  except  in  the  cafes  afterwards  fet  forth,  N®  cut  out,  as  they  could  not  claim  the  legitime  during 
clxxii.  3.  At  a certain  Hiarc  of  the  goods,  falling  under  their  father's  life.  But  no  legitime  is  due,  ( t.)  Upon 
the  communion  that  isconfequent  on  marriage,  belongs,  the  death  of  a mother.  (2.)  Neither  is  it  due  to  grand* 
upon  tbe  hufband's  deceafe,  to  his  widow,  jure  relids,  children,  upon  the  death  of  a grandfather.  Nor,  (3.) 
and  a certain  (lure  to  the  children,  called  tke  legitime.  To  children  forisfamiliated,  i.  r.  to  fuch  as,  by  having 
puniom'naiural,  or  hiWHi  pari  of  gear  ; one  who  has  a renuunced  the  legitime,  are  no  longer  confidcred  at  in 
wife  or  children,  though  he  be  the  abfoluie  adminitlra*  fsmilia,  and  fo  are  excluded  from  any  farther  (hare  of 
tor  of  all  thefe  goods  during  his  life,  and  confcquently  the  moveable  ellalc  than  they  have  already  received, 
may  alien  them  by  a deed  inter  vivut,  in  liege  poujlie,  9*  right  of  legitime  is  (Irongly  founded  inRea«noa- 

even  gratuitoully,  if  no  fraudulent  intention  to  difap*  nature,  the  renunciation  of  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  by  tino  of  the 
point  the  wife  or  children  (hall  appear,  yet  cannot  im*  implication.  Renunciation  by  a child  of  his  claim 
pair  their  (hares  gratultoufly  on  death-bed  ; nor  can  legitime  has  the  fame  e(fc^  as  his  death,  in  favour  of 
be  difpofe  of  his  moveables  to  their  prejudice  by  teila-  the  other  children  intiilcj  thereto  ; aod  cani'cquenily 
ment,  though  it  (hould  be  made  in  liege  poujlie  ; fiuce  the  (liare  of  the  rcnouncer  divides  among  ihcrctl;  but 
teftaments  do  not  operate  till  the  death  of  the  tedator,  he  docs  not  thereby  lofe  bis  right  to  the  dead's  part,  if 
at  which  period  the  dlvilion  of  the  goods  in  communion  he  docs  not  alfu  renounce  his  ihare  in  the  father's  cxe- 
have  their  full  ciFcdt  in  favour  of  the  widow  and  chU*  cutry.  Kay,  his  renunciation  of  the  legitime,  where 
dren.  he  is  the  only  yoangcr  child,  has  the  effect  to  convert  - 

RvifioQ  of  * perfon  deccafed  leaves  a widow,  but  no  child,  the  whole  fubje^  thereof  into  dead’s  part,  wltich  will 

stefts.  his  teftament,  or,  in  other  words,  the  goods  in  com-  therefore  fall  to  the  rcnouncer  bimfclf  aa  next  of  kin, 
munton,  divide  in  two:  one  half  goes  to  the  widow;  if  the  heir  be  not  willing  to  collate  the  heritage  with 
the  other  is  the  dead's  part,  ue»  the  abfolute  property  him.  Yet  it  has  been  found  that  the  renunciation  of 
of  the  deccafed,  on  which  he  can  ted,  and  which  falU  the  only  younger  child  made  the  whole  legitime  accrue 
to  his  next  of  kin,  if  he  dies  intelUte.  Where  he  leaves  to  the  heir  without  collation. 

children,  one  or  more,  but  no  widow,  the  children  get  lO.  For  preferving  an  equality  among  all  the  chil* 

•nc  half  as  their  legitime:  fhc  other  half  is  the  dead's  dren  who  continue  intitlcd  to  the  legitime,  wc  have  a- ^ 

pait ; which  falls  ^fo  to  the  children,  if  the  father  lias  oopted  the  Roman  doctrine  of  coUatio  ^orum  ; where*  yTim^cr 

BOt  teded  upon  it.  If  he  leaves  both  widow  and  chil-  by  the  child,  who  has  gut  a provlllon  from  his  father,  childr^ 
dren,  the  divifion  is  tripartite : the  wife  lakes  one  third  is  obliged  to  collate  it  with  the  otheis,  and  impute  it 
by  hcrfclf  { another  falls,  as  legitime,  to  the  children  towards  his  own  (hare  of  the  legitime  ; but  if  from  the 
equally  among  them,  or  even  loan  only  child,  though  he  deed  of  providon,  the  father  (hull  appear  to  have  in* 

(hould  fuccecd  to  the  heritage  ; the  remaining  third  is  tended  it  as  a prseipuvm  to  the  child,  collation  is  ex* 
the  dead's  part.  Where  the  wife  prcdcciafcs  without  eluded.  A child  is  not  bound  to  collate  an  heritable 
children,  oue  half  is  retained  by  the  hufband,  the  o*  fubjeft  provided  to  him,  becaufe  the  legitime  iVnotim* 
ther  falls  to  her  next  of  kin  : Where  (he  leaves  children,  paired  by  fuch  provifion.  As  this  collation  takes  place 
the  divifioo  ought  alfo  to  be  bipartite,  by  the  commoa  only  io  quedioos  among  children  who  arc  iotitled  to 
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Ifptimf,  lh<  rtllft  ti  not  boond  to  collate  donationt 
$c«»t.an4^  pi?«o  her  by  brr  hiribaiid,  in  order  to  incrcafc  ihc  legi- 
lime  ; and  on  the  ether  part,  the  children  arc  not  oSli* 
ptd  to  collate  iheir  provi'Vmi,  in  order  to  isnrrcafc  her 
{hare. 

©Mifirma-  H.  A«  an  heir  in  herilaj»e  m»i*1  comjdeie  hi«  tillei 
bbu,  by  ctiiry,  fo  an  earcutor  ia  not  rdlled  In  the  ri^b;  of  the 
moveable  cllate  of  the  deccafed  without  conhrmation. 
C'.^firination  iia  fcntcnce  oi  the  commlflary  or  bidiop’s 
court,  impoiecrin'j  an  eaecutor,  one  or  m »re,  upon  ma* 
km;»  inventory  of  the  movtablet  p<rtnin*ng  to  the  dc- 
ceafed,  to  recover,  pofTef#,  and  adniinirtcr  them,  either 
in  behalf  of  themfelves,  or  of  othera  intcrefted  therein. 
Tcftamem*  mtjfl  be  confirmed  in  the  commifianot 
where  the  dcceafed  hid  hi*  principal  dwellinjr  hotjfc  at 
hi*  death.  If  he  hid  no  fixed  rcftdcnce,  or  died  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  confirfnation  mull  be  at  EAlnbur^h^ 
a*  the  finm  ; but  if  he  went  abroad  with  an 

intention  to  return,  the  commifTariot  within  which  he 
refided,  before  he  left  Sct»tlind,  ia  the  only  proper 
court. 

I 2.  Confirmation  proceeds  upon  an  edtcl,  which  ta 
affixed  on  the  door  of  the  parifh-church  where  the  de- 
ceilcd  dwrh,  and  ferret  to  intimate  to  all  concerned 
the  day  uf  confirmation,  which  mull  be  nine  days  at 
leaf!  after  publifhing  the  cdicl.  In  a competition  for 
ihe  office  of  cxecatcr,  the  commifTiry  prefers,  primo 
the  perfon  named  to  it  by  the  deceifed  hlmfelf, 
whofe  nomination  he  ratifies  or  confirme,  without  any 
previoDS  decemftnre:  this  is  called  the  confirmation  of 
a teftamcnt  ttftamcntary.  In  default  of  an  execotor 
gamed  by  the  deceafed,  nnlverfal  difponees  are  by  the 
prefent  praftlcc  preferred;  after  them,  the  next  of  kin; 
then  the  reli^;  then  creditors;  and,  laAly,  fpectal  Ic- 
{pitees.  All  thefe  mafl  be  decerned  executors,  by  a 
^ntence  called  a JttrfC'JMtivt ; and  If  afterwards  they 
incline  to  confirm,  the  commiflary  authorifes  them  to 
adminltler,  upon  their  making  inventory,  and  giving 
fecurity  to  make  the  fubjeA  thereof  forthcoming  to  afl 
hiving  intcTclt ; which  ta  caUed  the  confirmation  of  a 
teftament  dative. 

Coofirna-  13*  A creditor,  whofe  debtor’#  teftamenr  i«  already 
tion  fM  r»C0Qhrmed,  may  fue  the  executor,  who  holds  the  office 
ccotor.cre-  for  all  concerned,  to  make  payment  of  his  debt.  Where 
there  is  no  confirmation,  be  himfelf  may  apply  for  the 
office,  and  confirm  as  rxecutor-creditor;  which  intitles 
him  to  fue  for  and  receive  the  futyeA  confirmed,  for 
his  own  payment : and  where  one  applies  for  a confir* 
nation  as  ezccutor-creditor,  every  co-creditor  may  ap- 
ply to  be  conjoined  with  him  in  the  office.  As  thU 
kind  of  confirmation  is  fimply  a form  of  diligence,  cre- 
ditors are  exempted  from  the  necHfity  of  confirming 
more  than  the  amount  of  their  debts. 

14.  A creditor,  whofe  debt  has  not  been  cooftitnted 
or  his  cUim  not  clofed  by  decree,  during  the  life  of  his 
debtor,  has  no  title  to  demand  dirtily  the  office  of 
executor  qua  creditor : but  he  may  charge  the  next  of 
kin  who  {lands  off,  to  confirm,  who  muft  either  re- 
nounce within  twenty  days  after  the  charge,  or  be  liable 
for  the  debt ; and  if  the  next  of  kin  renounces^  the  pur- 
foer  may  cooftitnie  his  debt,  and  obtain  a decree  r«g- 
c^fa,  a^ainft  the  baretfita/  jacent  of  th^  move- 
aUest  upon  whtch  he  may  confirm  as  executor-creditor 
•0  the  deccafed.  Where  one  is  creditor,  not  to  the 
dcceafcdy  but  to  bis  next  of  kin  who  ftandi  off  from 
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exmfirming,  be  may  affeA  the  moveabSei  of  tbc  de-  sf 
cesfed,  by  obtaSiiin|f  himlelf  deceriMd  rxecutor-dative  ^-*<****d.^ 
to  the  deccafed,  as  if  lie  were  creditor  to  him,  and  not  ' ^ 

to  his  next  of  kia. 

I y.  Where  a;i  executor  has  cither  omittc’l  to  give  up  C^mfi'-ms- 
any  of  the  cffecl*  bcloiigia/  to  the  deeesfed  in  ioveo- 
lory,  or  hu  elltmsted  them  hslow  their  juA  wlae,  MCre'^* 
is  place  for  a new  confirmatioo,  ad  sw  jJTi,  W mak  ap- 
pret'utd,  at  ihe  fuit  of  any  luvin:(  iturrrtl ; and  if  it 
appears  that  he  has  not  omitted  or  undervalued  any 
^u^jeCt  the  commiflary  will  ordain  the  ihSjcdt 

nmttted.  or  the  difTcrence  between  the  citimations  its 
the  prlncipst  tellxment  and  the  true  vatucff,  tube  added 
thereto ; but  if  dole  fhal'  be  prrfumcd,  the  whole  fub« 
jeft  of  the  tellamcnt  at/  (m'^a  vd  male  apperfiatat  wilt 
be  carried  to  him  who  confirms  rt,  to  the  cxclulion  of 
the  executor  in  the  principal  teftament. 

16.  The  legitime  and  relfeVs  thsre,  becanfc  they  are  Legitime, 

rights  anting  e*  operate  tffo  Ji$ret  upon  the  father's  tranfc 
death,  iH  favour  of  the  relict  and  children ; and  Confe-  ***** 
qurntly  pafi  from  them,  though  they  Ihould  die  before  " 

cunfirmatioo,  to  their  next  cl  kin  : whereas  the  dead’s 

part,  which  fall*  fo  the  children  or  other  orxt  of  kin  in 
the  way  of  fucoeflkrti,  remama,  if  they  Ihould  die  before 
confirming,  i«  of  the  firft  deccafed  ; ami  fo  does 
not  defeend  to  their  next  of  kin,  bnt  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  perfon  who,  at  the  time  of  confirtmition,  is  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  firft  deccafed.  Special  affignationt, 
tlimigh  neither  intimsted  nor  made  piblic  during  the 
life  of  the  granter.  carry  to  the  affigr.ee  the  full  right 
of  the  fubjefti  affigoed,  without  confirmlioo.  Special 
levies  arc  really  affignation*,  and  fo  fall  under  thin 
rule.  I'hc  next  of  kin,  by  the  bare  pofiWfion  of  (he 
i//a  forp^ra  of  moveables,  acquirct  the  property  there- 
of without  coohrmatioD,  and  tranfiniia  it  to  bis  eieco- 
tort. 

1 7.  The  eonfirorarioft  of  any  one  fol^cA  by  the  next  parthl  coi^ 
of  kin,  aa  it  proves  his  right  of  blood,  has  been  ad-firnuuw- 
judged  to  carry  the  whole  eieculry  out  of  the  tefta- 

rrwnt  of  the  deceafed,  even  what  was  omitted,  and  to 
trxnfmit  all  to  his  own  execut(»rs.  The  coufirmatioo 
of  a ftranger,  who  is  executor  riominated,  as  it  ia 
merely  a trull  for  the  next  of  kin,  has  the  effcA  to 
cftablilh  the  right  of  the  next  of  kin  to  the  fnbjedta 
confirmed,  in  the  fame  manoer  as  if  hirofeif  had  con- 
firmed them. 

18.  Executry,  though  it  carries  a certiio  degree  of 
reprefentatkm  of  the  deceafed,  is  properly  an  office:  how 
executors  therefore  are  not  fut^ed^  to  the  debu  daeh>hfe» 
by  the  deceafed,  beyond  the  value  of  the  inventOTT  | 
but,  at  the  fame  lime,  they  are  liable  in  diligence  for 
making  the  inveotory  effcAual  to  all  haring  intereft* 

An  executor-creditor  who  coofirms  more  than  his  debt 
amounts  to,  is  liable  in  diligence  for  what  be  confirma. 

Executors  arc  not  liable  m intereft,  eveu  upon  fuck 
bonds  recovered  by  them  as  carried  intereft  to  the  de- 
ceafed, becaofe  their  office  obliges  them  to  retain  the 
fums  they  have  made  effedual,  tn  order  to  a diftribu- 
tion  thereof  among  alt  having  intereft.  This  botda 
though  they  fhould  again  lend  out  the  money  upon  in- 
tereft, as  they  doit  at  their  own  rtOc. 

19.  There  are  certain  debts  of  the  deceafed  caQedln^hat 
privileged  debts,  which  were  always  preferable  to  every  *^*7 
other.  Under  that  name  are  comprehended,  racdscioes 
fornilhcd  to  the  deceafed  00  dea^bed,  phyficians  feesi^tciKL 
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Latv  of  dun'n^  that  period,  funeral  chargrt,  and  the  rent  of  bta 

^ Stof -Aod.  hoofc,  and  hi*  ferrant«  wagra  for  th«  yrtr  or  terra  cur* 
rent  at  hii  death.  Thefe  the  eiecuiora  are  in  fafety 
to  pny  on  dcmind.  AH  the  other  creditura,  who  ei» 
thrr  obtain  tbemfelres  cootirmed,  or  who  cite  the  eae- 
cufor  already  confirmed,  within  fia  montha  after  thrir 
dibtor’a  death,  are  preferred,  fmri wjih  thofe  who 
hare  done  mire  tiniely  d licence;  and  therefore  no  exe- 
cutor can  either  retain  for  hiiowii  debt,  or  pay  a tella- 
inentarjr  debt,  fo  as  to  exclude  any  creditor,  who  fhall 
ufe  dilt^rnee  within  the  fix  months,  from  the  benefit 
of  the  /urri  preference  ; neither  can  a decree  for 
paymrnt  of  dcot  be  obtained,  in  that  period,  agalnll  an 
raccutor,  bccaufe,  till  that  terra  be  elapfed.  it  cannot 
be  known  how  many  creditors  may  be  intitled  to  the 
fond  in  his  hands.  If  no  diligence  be  ufed  within  the 
fix  months,  the  executor  may  retain  for  his  own  debt, 
mnd  pay  ihe  refidue  prim^  vfnifnii.  Such  creditors  of 
tlw  deceafed  as  have  ufed  diligence  within  a year 
after  their  dehtrr's  death,  ire  prcftrrable  on  the  fob- 
jc^  of  his  teflaotctit  to  the  cteditors  of  hts  next  of 
kin. 

Wtiew*  iii-  JO.  The  only  paflire  title  in  moreables  ia  rltioua  in* 

tMcmf&iKr,  tromtilion  j which  may  be  defined,  an  unwarrantable 
intermeddling  with  the  moveable  elUte  of  a perfon 
deceafed,  without  the  order  of  law.  Tliia  is  not  coo* 
fined,  as  the  paffive  titles  in  heritage  are,  to  the  perfoni 
interrftcd  in  the  fucicfftoa,  but  firiket  againd  all  intn>> 
mitlers  whatever.  Where  an  executor  cuofirmed  in- 
tromits with  more  than  he  has  confirmed,  he  incurs  a 
pafTirc  title;  fraud  being  in  the  common  cafe  prefumed 
from  his  not  giving  up  in  iiitenlory  the  full  fubjeci  in- 
termeddled with.  Villous  iotruminion  is  alfu  prefu- 
itied,  where  the  rep\  fiiories  of  a dying  perfon  are  not 
fealed  op,  as  fcx>n  as  he  becomes  incapable  of  fenfe, 
by  his  nearefi  relatinns;  or,  if  he  dies  in  a houfe  not 
his  own,  they  muft  be  fcalcd  by  the  mailer  of  fuch 
houfe,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  Judge-ordinary, 
to  be  kept  by  him,  for  the  benefit  of  all  having  in- 
tcreft. 

2 1.  The  pafEve  title  of  vitious  intromiflion  does  not 
take  place  where  there  ia  any  probable  title  or  circum- 
(larce  that  takes  off  the  prrfumption  of  fraud.  In  con- 
fetjurtjcc  of  this  rule,  neceflary  intromifTion,  or  enJiaSm 
emt/fdt  hy  the  wife  or  chiklreii,  who  only  continue  the 
pTHfclfion  of  the  deceafed,  in  order  to  prel^erve  bis  goods 
for  the  benefit  of  aO  concerned,  infera  no  peffive  tide. 
And,  upon  the  fame  principle,  an  iatromitter,  by  con- 
firming birefclf  executor,  and  thereby  fubjeAing  him- 
felf  to  account,  before  a&iun  be  brought  againfl  bitn 
on  the  paffive  titles,  purges  the  viiiofity  of  bta  prior 
intromiffion  : and  where  the  intromittcr  ta  one  who  ta 
roterefted  in  the  ftKceflion,  e.  g.  next  of  km,  ila  .con- 
firmation, at  any  time  within  a year  from  the  death  of 
the  deceafed,  will  exclude  the  pafltve  title,  notwrth* 
fianding  a prior  citation.  As  tlpa  paffive  title  was  in- 
tended only  for  the  fecurity  of  creditors,  it  cannot  be 
foed  npon  by  legatees  t and  fince  it  anfes  ex  dertSo,  it 
cannot  be  pleaded  againft  the  heir  of  the  introreitter. 
As  in  delidts,  any  one  of  many  delinquents  may  be 
fuhjcdled  to  the  whole  punifhment,  fo  any  one  of  many 
mtromitters  may  be  fued  m folidum  for  the  purfuer's 
debt,  without  calling  the  reft ; but  the  intromittcr  who 
pays,  has  an  ad  ion  of  relief  againft  the  others  for  their 
fiure  of  it.  If  the  totrofflitteta  are  fotd  jointly,  they 
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are  ImUc.  not  ^ro  rau  o(  tHcir  Tercral  introaiiBonii  Lw  0/ 

but  pro  virili,  ScuthiMl. 

18.  Tut  -bale  of  a debtor’a  allate  ii  AibjcAnl  to  ihc  • ^ 

piyoicnt  of  hi.  debMi  au  ] therefore,  b>th  hi. 
eaecator.  are  liable  for  ihcm,  in  a iiiieilion  with  credi-  ihehtiraaitv 
tore:  but  a.  fucccfllin  i.  bf  law  divided  into  1 lie  lic-teevuiot. 
ritableaod  lire  mortable  cllate.  each  of  ihefe  otyhi,  in 
a qneftion  between  the  fevrral  fuccc^r)r^  to  bejr  the 
burden,  which  naturalljr  .Bed  it.  Action  of  relief  ia 
accordingly  competent  to  the  heir  who  hai  paid  a move- 
able debt,  againli  the  eaecutor;  ant  vUt  vrr/a.  Thia 
relief  i.  not  cut  olf  by  the  deceafed’.  having  difponed 
either  his  land.ellate  or  hie  moveablra,  with  the  bur- 
deo  of  hi.  wholi  debt,  i for  fuch  burden  ia  not  to  be 
coiillrucd  a.  an  alteration  of  the  legal  fuccriton,  but 
merely  aaa  farther  fecurity  to  creditor.,  unlefi  the  con. 
int'T  lx:  prefumed  from  tire  fpecial  Syle  of  the 
riirpolitiou. 

IV.  Or  LAST  HEIRS  ahd  BASTARDS.  ehniS 

By  our  ancient  pradice,  feudal  grant,  taken  to  the  Where 
yalfal,  and  to  a fpeclai  order  of  heir.,  without  fettling 
the  laft  termination  upon  btir,  whatfin-cr,  relumed  to??'’f''* 
thefuperior,  upon  fa  lure  of  tire  fptcial  heir,  therein 
contained : but  now  that  feu.  are  become  patrimoniai 
right!,  the  fuperior  is,  by  the  general  opinion,  held  itr 
be  fully  ihverted  by  fuch  gtar.t,  and  tire  right  defeenda 
to  the  vaffal’.  heir,  at  law.  And  even  where  a vaffil 
die.  without  leaving  any  heir  who  can  prore  the  re- 
motcll  propinquity  to  him,  it  ia  not  the  fuperior,  ai  the 
old  law  Hood,  but  the  king,  who  fuccetd.  a.  lail  heir, 
both  in  the  heritable  and  ir.oreable  ellatc  of  the  de- 
ceafed, in  confequence  of  the  rule,  nulliui  tjt,  re- 
£t  fiomirto  Ar^i. 

J.  If  the  land.,  to  which  the  king  fucceede,  be- 
holden iir-mcdiitcly  of  liimfelf,  the  property  i.  confo- 
lidated  with  the  fuperiority,  aa  if  reiignation  hiul  been 
made  in  the  luTercign’.  ItatidA  If  they  are  holden  of 
it  fubjed,  the  king,  who  cannot  be  r,tlTal  to  hi.  own 
fubiecl,  oamea  a donatory;  who,  to  complete  hi.  liile, 
mult  obtain  a decree  of  dcclarat.rri  and  thereafter  he 
is  prcienlcd  to  the  fuperior,  by  letter,  of  prefenutiom- 
from  the  king  under  the  quarter-feal,  in  wbith  the  fu- 
perior ii  charged  to  enter  the  donatory.  Tlte  whole 
eltaie  of  the  deceafed  is,  in  thi.  cafe,  fubjefted  to  hie 
debt.,  and  to  the  widow’.  legal  provifioutL  Neither 
the  king  nor  hi.  donatory  i.  liable  beyond  the  value  of 
the  fuectflion.  A perfon  who  ha.  no  heir  to  fucceei 
to  him,  cannot  alien  hlj  heritage  ia  !r3o,  to  the  preju- 
dice  of  the  king,  who  is  intitled  to  fetatide  fuch  deed, 
in  the  charadcr  of  ultimut  fern, 

3.  A baftard  can  have  no  legal  heir.,  except  thofe  ofg- 
hia  own  body;  fince  there  is  no  fncccflion  but  by 
the  father,  and  a billard  ha.  no  certain  father.  ’Thcn-v>i"" 
king  therefore  fucceeds  to  him,  fading  hi.  lawful  iffue  tl:®  1**- 
a.  lad  heir.  Though  the  badard,  as  mbfoliite  propriet 
tor  of  hi.  own  -ertatc,  can  difnole  of  bis  heritage  In 
ie^e  potf  'u,  and  of  hi.  moveable,  by  any  deed  ourr  vi- 
vu  i yet  he  is  difabled,  e»  Je/taa  amaHun,  from  be- 
queathing hy  teftameni,  without  letter,  of  legitimatloa 
from  the  fovereign.  If  the  badard  haa  lawful  chiU 
dreo,  he  may  ted  wtthom  fueh  leitera,  and  name  tu- 
ton  and  curators  to  his  iffue.  Letteri  of  legitimatioo,  . 
let  their  claofea  be  ever  (g  Rrong,  caanos  enable  the  r 
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j.aAr  of  baftai  J to  fucceed  to  b>9  natdtal  ftther,  to  the  exclu* 

^ Scotland!.  ^ heir*. 

lUftarcU  4^  right*  of  fuccelTion,  bring  founded  in 

iecapihle  raarrlage,  can  be  claimed  ontr  by  thofe  who  arc  born  in 
ollrgal,  but  lawful  marriage  ; the  itTiie  therefore  of  an  unlawful 
"'^r*  **'*”^i*?c  incapable  of  fucceffion.  A baftard  (•  ex* 
rrffiffi.  ***  cludcd,  ( i.)  From  hi*  father’*  fuccefllon  { hecaufc  law 
knnwa  no  lather  who  i*  not  marked  out  by  marriage, 
(a.)  From  all  heritable  fiicceflion,  whether  by  the  fa- 
thcr  r-r  mother ; hccaiife  he  cannot  be  pronounced  law- 
ful heir  by  the  inqucil,  in  terms  of  the  brief.  Andf 
(j.)  From  the  moveable  fucceflion  of  hi*  mother;  for 
though  the  mother  be  known»  the  bsllaid  is  not  her 
lawful  child,  and  legitimacy  i*  implied  in  al!  fuccefUoD 
eonferred  bv  law.  A ballard,  though  be  cannot  fuc- 
cced_/«rr  may  fuccecd  by  deilination,  where 

he  is  fpcciaUy  called  to  the  fuccefOon  by  an  entail  or 
teftament. 

Alimi  can-  Certain  perfons,  though  bom  in  lawful  marriage, 
incapable  of  fucceflion.  Alien*  are,  from  their  al- 
r?Bh»:  legiance  to  a foreign  prince,  incapable  of  fuccccding  in 

feudal  ri^hit,  without  naturalization.  Children  bom 
in  a foreign  (late,  wht^fe  father*  were  natural  born  fuh- 
por  Papifts.  ]en*t  and  not  attainted,  are  held  to  be  natural  bom 
iubjed*.  Perfon*  educated  in,  or  profefling,  the  Popifh 
religion,  if  they  fliall  neglect,  upon  their  attaining  the 
age  of  ly,  to  renounce  it*  do^rtnei  by  a figned  decla- 
ration, cannot  fuccced  in  htrituge  ; but  mull  give  place 
to  the  nest  Protetlant  heir,  who  will  bold  the  eilaie 
irredeemably,  if  the  Popitli  heir  doe*  not,  within  ten 
year*  after  incurring  the  irritancy,  lign  the  f$rmuta  pre- 
icribed  by  the  llatute  1700,  c.  3. 

C H A P.  IIL 

Of  Actions. 

HlTHtaro  of  Perfens  and  Ri^btt^  the  two  firft  ob- 
jeA*  of  law  ; arc  it*  third  objeA,  where- 

by perfon*  make  their  right*  eflt^ual. 

<1*1x12.  Sect.  I.  Nature^  divifiortt  See.  c,f  affisns, 

Anadka,  Am  aAlcn  maybe  deflned.  A demand  regularly 
made  and  inftfled  lu,  before  the  judge  competent,  for 
the  attaining  or  rccorcring  of  a right;  and  it  fuffer* 
fevcral  diriflonb,  accoiding  to  the  different  nature*  of 
the  rights  purfurd  upon. 

^irifionof  2,  AAions  arc  either  real  or  perfonaL  A real 
***®®**  aAion  is  that  which  arife*  from  a right  in  the  thing 
itfelf,  and  which  therefore  may  be  direded  againft  all 
pofleflur*  of  that  thing  : thus,  an  a^ion  fur  the  reco- 
very, even  of  a moveable  fuhje£t,  when  founded  on  a 
'jui  m re,  is  in  the  proper  acceptation  real ; bat  real 
a^ion*  arc,  in  vulgar  fpeech,  confined  to  fuch  a*  are 
dirc^ed  agalnil  heritable  fiibjcfl*.  A perfonal  aflion 
is  founded  only  on  an  obligation  undertaken  for  the 
performance  of  feme  faff,  or  the  delivery  of  fume  fub- 
je£l ; and  therefore  can  be  carried  on  aguinfl  no  other 
than  the  perfon  obliged,  or  hi*  heirs. 

?.  Adioni,  again,  are  either  ordinary  or  rtfeinbry. 
adion*  are,  in  the  fenfc  of  this  dlvifian,  ordinary, 
which  are  not  refeifTory.  Refclifory  a^ion*  are  di- 
videdy  (1.)  Into  a&ions  of  proper  improbatton.  (t.) 


AAioni  of  reduAion  improbatlon.  (3.)  AAIoqi  of  I^awof 
Ample  reduAioa.  Proper  improbailons  which  are  ScjUand.  ^ 
broiighi  for  declaring  writing*  falfe  or  forged,  are  bo-  * , 
ticed  below,  N^clxxxvi,  32,  RcduAion-improbaiion 
is  an  aAion,  wherebj  a perfon  who  may  be  hurt  or  af-u^a, 
feAed  by  aVritin^,  mfiit*  for  producing  or  exhibiting 
it  in  court,  in  order  to  have  it  fet  afide,  or  its  eifeti 
afeertained,  under  the  certification  that  the  writing, 
if  not  produced,  ihall  be  declared  falfe  and  forged. 

This  certification  i*  a fiAion  of  law,  introduced  that 
the  produAion  of  writings  may  be  the  more  cffcAually 
forced,  and  tliricfore  it  nperates  only  in  favour  of  the 
purfuer.  Bccaufe  the  fummon*  in  this  aAion  proceed* 
on  alleged  ground*  uf  falfltood,  hi*  majefly’s  aidvocatc, 
who  i*  tite  public  profecutor  of  crimes  mud  concur 
in  it. 

4.  A*  the  certification  in  thii  procef*  draw*  after  it 
fo  heavy  confcquences,  two  term*  are  afligoed  to  the 
defender*  for  produAioii.  After  the  fecoiid  term  is 
clapfed,  intimation  muil  be  made  judicially  to  the  de« 
fender,  to  fatisfy  the  production  within  ten  day*  j 
and  till  thefe  arc  expired,  no  ceitificatlon  can  be  pro- 
nounced. Certification  cannot  paf*  agaiod  deed*  re- 
corded in  the  books  of  feffion,  if  the  defender  Oiall, 
before  the  fccond  term,  offer  a condefccndence  of  the 
dales  of  ikeir  regiftration,  unlefa  falfchood  be  object- 
ed: in  which  cafe,  the  original  mud  be  brought  front 
the  record  to  the  court.  But  an  extraA  from  the  in- 
ferior court  ia  no  bar  to  certification ; the  principal 
writing  mud  be  laid  before  the  court  of  fefliun  on  a 
proper  warrant. 

5.  In  an  aAion  of  Ample  teduAion  the  certification  Simple 

is  only  temporary,  declaring  the  writings  called  for^®***^*®*** 
null,  until  they  be  produced ; fo  that  they  recover 
their  full  force  after  produAion,  even  againft  the  pur- 
furr  himfclf;  for  which  rcafon,  that  proeef*  ia  new 
feldom  ufed.  Breaufe  it*  certification  is  not  fo  fevere 
I*  in  reduAion  improbaiiun,  there  i*  but  one  term 
afligned  to  the  defender  for  producing  the  deed*  called 
for. 

6.  The  moft  ufual  grounds  of  reduAion  of  wri-Oromili  of 
tings  are,  the  want  of  the  rrquifite  fidcmnitica ; ihatreduAioa- 
the  grantcr  wa*  minor,  or  intcrdlAcd,  or  inhibited  ; 

or  that  he  figned  the  deed  on  death  bed,  or  wa*  com- 
pelled or  frightened  into  it,  or  was  circumvented  ; or 
that  he  granted  it  in  prejudice  of  his  lawful  creditor*. 

7*  lu  reduAion*  on  the  head  of  force,  or  fear,  or 
fraud  and  circumvention,  the  purfuer  muil  libel  the 
paiticular  circumftance*  from  which  bi»  allegation  is 
to  be  proved.  ReduAion  is  not  competent  upon  eve- 
ry degree  of  force  or  fear;  it  muft  be  fuch  as  would 
fhake  a man  of  conftancy  and  refolution.  Neither  is 
it  com^tent,  on  that  fear  which  trilc*  from  the  juft 
authority  of  hulband*  or  parent*  ewer  their  wives  or 
children,  nor  upon  the  fear  arifing  from  the  regular 
execution  of  lawful  diligence  by  caption,  provided  the 
deeds  granted  under  lhat  fear  relate  to  the  ground  of 
debt  contained  in  the  diligence  ; but  if  they  have  no 
relation  to  that  debt,  they  are  reducible  ex  metu. 

8.  Alienations  grani-rd  by  debtor*  aftci  concraA- 
ing  of  lawful  debts,  in  favour  of  conjunA  or  confi- 
dent perfon*,  without  juft  and  ncccifary  caufes,  and 
without  a juft  price  really  paid,  are,  by  the  aA  ifixi, 
declared  to  be  null.  One  is  deemed  a prior  creditor, 
whofc  ground  of  debt  cxifted  before  the  right  granted 
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l.»ir  of  by  ibc  debtor  I tliouj^K  the  written  Toucher  of  the 
ScotUad  <i(bt  fhould  bear  a date  pofterior  to  it.  Perfona  arc 
’ ~ accounted  conjunft,  whofe  relation  to  the  gratUer  is 
fo  near,  as  to  bar  them  from  judging  In  hii  caufe. 
Contideni  perfons  arc  thofe  who  appear  to  be  in  the 
grantcr*a  confidence,  by  being  employed  in  hii  affairs, 
or  about  his  pedoo  ; as  a doer,  (teward,  or  domcilic 
fervant. 

9.  Rights,  though  gratuitous,  are  not  reducible, 
!f  the  granter  had,  at  the  date  therrnr,  a fufiicient 
fund  Tor  the  payment  of  his  crcJilor*.  Prorifions  to 
children  are,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  gratuitous;  fo 
that  their  cffcfl,  in  a quefiion  with  creditors,  depends 
on  the  foivcney  of  the  grantcr : but  fcttlemeots  to 
witci,  either  in  marriage-coatrafts,  or  even  after  mar* 
riage,  are  onerous,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  rational ; and 
coorequrntly  arc  not  reducible,  even  though  the  grant- 
er  was  infoUent.  This  rule  holds  alfo  in  rational  to* 
chers  contra^ed  to  hulbanJs:  But  it  mull,  in  all 
cafes,  be  qualilicd  with  this  limitation,  if  tbf  infol'OftKy 
of  fbe  granier  WM  n&i  pu&rw/j  known  ; for  if  it  was, 
^rau  J is  prefumrd  in  the  reccircr  of  the  right,  by 
contrafling  with  the  bankrupt. 

10.  The  rtcetter  of  the  deed,  if  he  be  a conjunA 
or  confident  perfon,  mull  tnfirufl  or  fupport  the  ono* 
rous  caufe  of  his  right,  not  merely  by  hii  own  oath, 
but  by  fame  circumflanccs  or  adminicles.  But  where 
a right  is  granted  to  a ftranger,  the  narrative  of  it  cx- 
prtffing  an  oneroua  caufe,  is  fuiBcient per fe  to  fecure 
It  Bgainff  reduflion. 

It.  All  voluntary  payments  or  rights  made  by  a 
bankrupt  to  one  creditor,  to  difappoint  the  more 
timeoua  dilfgcrtcc  of  arotber,  arc  reducible  at  the  in- 
flancc  of  that  creditor  who  has  ufed  the  prior  dili* 
gcncc.  A creditor,  though  his  dHigence  be  but  be- 
gun by  citation,  may  infifi  in  a redu^lon  of  ail  porte* 
rior  voUmtary  right*  granted  to  his  ptejodice;  but  the 
creditor  who  neglcA*  to  complete  hi«  begun  diligence 
within  a r<afon.3ble  time,  is  not  intltled  to  reduce  any 
right  granted  by  the  debtor,  after  the  lime  that  the 
diligence  is  confidered  as  abandoned. 

11.  A prohibited  alienation,  when  conveyed  by  the 
receiver  to  another  who  is  not  privy  to  the  fraud,  fub- 
flfts  in  the  perfon  of  the  b7na  fde  purchafer.  In  the 
cafe  of  moveable  rights,  this  nnllity  is  receivable  by 
exception  ; but  it  mud  be  declared  by  reduflioa, 
where  the  right  is  heritable. 

13.  By  ad  1696,  e.  5.  all  alienations  by  a bank* 
rupt.  within  6o  days  before  his  bankruptcy,  to  one 
creditor  in  preference  to  another,  arc  reducible,  n 
the  tnilance  even  of  fuch  co  creditors  as  bad  not  ufed 
the  lead  fitp  of  diligeace.  A bankrupt  is  there  dc- 
feribed  by  the  following  characters;  diligence  ufed 
againd  him  by  horning  and  caption  ;,and  infulvtncy, 
joined  cither  with  iroptifonmont,  retiring  to  the  fane* 
tuary,  abfeonding,  or  forcibly  defending  himfelf  from 
diligence.  It  is  fufftcicnt  that  a caption  is  mifed  a* 
alnll  the  debtor,  though  it  be  not  executed,  provi* 
cd  he  has  retired  to  (hun  it.  And  by  the  late  bank- 
r*tpt  llatute  33d  Geo.  III.  it  is  declared,  that  in  all 
adlions  and  queftions  arifing  upon  the  ccodruflion 
and  effcfl  of  the  afl  1696;  when  a debtor  is  out  of 
Scotland,  or  not  liable  to  be  imprifoned  by  reafon  of 
privilege  or  perfonal  protedion,  a charge  of  horning 
aectiud  agaiall  hiffli  together  with  cither  aa  arrcil* 


meat  of  any  of  his  perfonal  cffcAs  loofed  or  dif- 
charged  within  fifteen  days,  or  a poinding  executed  Scotland.^ 
of  any  of  his  moveables,  or  a decree  of  adjudication  ' 
of  any  part  of  his  heritable  efiate,  or  fequeltration  by 
the  aA  of  a proper  court,  of  all  or  any  part  of  hii 
ellateuar  cffcAs,  heritable  or  moveable,  for  payment 
of  debt,  ihall,  when  joined  with  infolvcncy,  be  held 
as  AifHcient  proof  of  notour  bankruptcy  ; and  from 
and  after  the  laft  ilep  of  fuch  diligence,  the  faid  debt- 
or, if  iofuivcnt,  ihall  be  held  lunkrupt.  Ii  is  provi- 
ded (by  faid  aA  169^),  that  all  kenuble  bonds  or 
rights  on  which  feifin  may  follow,  ihall  be  reckoned, 
in  a quedion  with  the  grauter’s  other  creditor!  upon 
this  aA,  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  feifin  ftiUowing 
thereon.  But  this  bA  was  found  to  relate  only  to  fe- 
curitres  for  former  debts,  and  not  to  nova  dehria, 

14.  Acllons  are  divided  into  ret  perfecutwrUy  andAAioai#|» 
ptmaUs.  By  the  firil,  the  purfuer  iiimU  barely  to  re*  thcffw^* 
cover  the  fubjeil  that  Is  his,  or  the  debt  due  to  hifn:^*^*?^* 
and  this  includes  the  damage  fuilaincd  ; for  one  is  as^”*** 
truly  a fuffercr  in  bis  patrimonial  intercil  by  that  da- 
mage, as  by  the  lofi  of  the  fuhjrifl  itfclf.  In  penal 
acUons,  which  always  arlfeex  dtlido^  fometbing  is  alfo 
demanded  by  way  of  penalty. 

!j.  AAions  of  fpuilxir,  ejeAion,  and  intnifioo,  *rc  s-uiUicr 
penal.  An  aAioo  of  fpuilzic  is  competent  to  one  dif- 
polTcffed  of  a moveable  fubjvA  violently,  or  withont 
order  of  law,  againll  the  perfon  dtfpoffcfling:  not  only 
for  being  reilored  to  the  prkffeffiori  of  the  fubjecl,  if  * 
extant,  or  for  the  value,  if  it  be  ddlroycd,  but  alfo  for 
the  violent  profits,  in  cafe  the  lAion  be  brought  with- 
in three  yean  from  the  fpoliation.  EjeAion  and  inttia- 
fion  arc,  in  heritable  fubjefls,  what  fputfxie  Is  io  move- 
ables. The  difference  between  the  two  firil  is,  that  in 
ejedfon,  violence  is  ufed  ; whereas  the  intruder  enters 
into  the  void  poffeflion,  without  either  a title  from  the 
proprietor,  or  the  warrant  of  a judge.  The  aciiona 
arifing  from  all  the  three  arc  of  the  fame  general  na- 
ture. 

16.  The  aAion  of  contravention  of  law  borrowt  isCootravm- 

alfo  penal.  It  proceeds  on  letters  of  Uw-borrowi,  oflsw- 
(from  a cautioner),  which  contain  a warrant 

charge  the  party  complained  upon,  that  he  may  give 
fccurity  not  to  hurt  the  compJainer  In  his  perfon,  fa- 
mily, or  ellatc.  Thclc  letters  do  not  require  the  pre- 
vious citation  of  the  party  complained  upon,  bccaufc 
the  caution  which  the  law  requires  is  only  for  doing 
what  is  every  man*s  duly  ; but,  before  the  letters  arc 
executed  againfi  him,  the  coraplaincr  mull  make  oath 
that  he  dreads  bodily  harm  from  him.  The  penalty 
of  contraventionvis  afeertained  to  a fpecial  fum,  ac* 
cording  to  the  offender’s  quality ; the  half  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  HIk,  and  the  half  to  the  coinplainer. 
Contravention  is  not  incurred  by  the  utteiing  of  re- 
proachful words,  where  they  are  not  accompanied, 
either  with  atls  of  violence,  or  ac  kail  a real  injury; 
and  as  the  action  is  penal,  it  is  elided  by  any  probable 
ground  of  cxcuie. 

17.  Penalties  arc  the  confequences  of  deliA, 
tranrgrrfiloo  ; and  as  no  heir  ooght  to  be  accountable  iMm*,  wbe* 
for  the  delict  of  his  anceftor,  farther  than  the  injured  traaf- 
perfon  has  really  fuffertd  by  it,  penal  aftioos  die  with 

the  delinquent,  and  arc  not  tranfmlflible  agaioft  heirs. 

Yet  the  aAion,  if  U has  been  commenced  and  litif* 
coateffed  ia  Uic  dciinqueat’s  lifetifflc^  may  be  conti- 
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l.aw  «r  the  hnr,  though  the  delinquent  fhould  espiry  of  the  legal  reverfioo»  9ce.  Under  thU  clafi  L%w  oif 

die  during  tlie  dependtt^cc.  Some  a^ioni  are  r/i ptr*  may  be  alfo  comprehended  refeUTory  adiiooi,  whichi  S otUoi 
/fCM/orit  on  thr  part  of  the  piirfoer,  when  he  infiila  for  without  any  perfonjl  codcIuAoq  againd  the  defender,  * 
iimplc  rtditution  ; which  yet  miy  be  penal  in  refpe^  tend  Amply  to  fet  aiide  the  right!  or  writings  libcUcd« 
of  the  defender:  e.  the  action  on  the  pafBve  title  in  conrequeuce  of  which  a contrary  right  or  immunity 
of  vitious  intromiOion,  by  which  the  purfuer  frequent*  mrifea  to  the  purfocr.  Decrees  upon  adions  that  are 


ly  recovers  the  debt  due  to  him  by  t!ie  dececfcd,  tho* 
it  Aiould  exceed  the  value  of  the  goods  intermeddled 
with  by  the  defenders. 

Adlontpe*  tB.  The  mod  celebrated  diviAon  of  anions  in  our 
-tiiory,  law  is  inio prthoryy  •''d  (L-flarttfory.  PttUoty 

actions  are  thofe,  where  fomeihin;;  is  demaiKlcd  from 
the  defender,  in  confequtnce  of  a right  of  property, 
OT  of  credit  in  the  purlucr  ; Th«<,  a^lions  for  reditu- 
tion  of  moveables,  adionsof  poinding,  of  forthcoming, 
and  indeed  all  perfonal  aciioni  upon  contrsfti  or  qua^ 
•flUefory.  contta^i,  arc  peliiory.  adions  are  thofe 

which  are  founded,  cither  upon  {loiTtAion  alone,  aa 
fpuUzies  ( or  upon  porfriTion  Joined  with  another  title, 
as  remosing*  t and  they  are  competent  either  for  gct» 
ting  imo  pofixflioo,  for  holding  it,  or  for  recovering 
■I ; analogous  to  the  inteidid^s  of  the  Roman  Jaw, 
quorum  ion^rtm,  uti  and  Cr.ile  vi. 

Of  molella-  l6.  An  a^ion  of  moledation  is  a pofTclTory  adion, 
competent  to  the  proprietor  of  a land-edstc,  againd 
thofe  who  tlidurb  his  poAVflion.  It  is  chiefly  uied  in 
queflions  of  commonly,  or  of  controverted  marches. 
AVbere  a declarator  of  property  is  conjenned  with  a 
procefs  of  rooleftition,  the  feflion  alone  is  com|>etrnt 
to  the  a^ion.  Anions  on  brieves  of  perambulation, 
bare  the  fame  tendency  with  molcflationa,  viz.  the  fet- 
tling cf  marches  between  conterminoui  lands. 

:6f  nails  20.  I'he  a£liuns  of  mails  and  duties  «a  fometimes 


properly  declaratory  confer  no  new  tight  ; they  only 
declare  what  was  the  purfoer*s  right  before,  and  fo 
have  a retrofpcA  to  the  period  at  which  that  right  fiHl 
commenced.  Declarator*,  becaufe  they  have  no  per- 
fonal  conduAou  againil  the  defender,  may  be  purfued 
againfl  an  apparent  heir  evithout  a previous  charge  gi* 

•ven  him  to  enter  to  his  ancedor  i unlcfs  where  fpecial 
circuratiancck  require  a charge. 

23.  An  adi<Hi  for  proving  the  tenor,  whereby  a wri-  Ac^imfor' 
ting,  which  is  deftroyed  or  amifling,  U endeavoured 
be  revived,  is  in  dTcd'dtcUratory.  In  ublig^tioni  that 
are  extinguifhable  barelT  by  the  debtor's  retiring  or 
cancelling  them,  the  purfuer,  before  a proof  of  the  te- 
nor is  admitted,  -rnufl  condcCccnd  on  fuch  a (njut  amif’ 

Jiuuity  or  accident  by  which  the  writing  wjs  dc^ruyeJ, 
as  fliow’i  it  was  loil  when  in  the  creditor's  pofTenion  ; 
otherwife  bonds  that  have  been  cancelled  by  the  debtor 
on  payment,  might  be  reared  up  as  (lili  fubfitling  a- 
gainft  him  : But  in  writings  w'hich  require  contrary 
deeds  to  rxtinguilh  their  eSed,  as  aflignations,  difpo- 
fitioos,  charters,  6cc.  it  is  fufliclent  to  libel  tlut  they 
were  loil,  even  tafu  foriuUo. 

23.  Regularly,  r.o  deed  can  be  revived  by  this adion.  Adminicles 
without  Tome  adminicle  in  writing,  referring  to  that  in  writiq^ 
which  is  libelled  ; for  no  written  obligation  ought  to 
be  railed  up  barely  on  the  teflimony  of  witneflea*  If 
thefe  adminicles  afford  fufiicieot  corv'^ion  that  the 


and  duties,  petitory,  and  A)melimes  polfcirory.  In  either  cafe,  it 
IS  dircOed  againff  the  tenants  and  natural  poffefTors  of 
land-eflates,  for  payment  to  the  purfuer  of  the  rents 
remaining  due  by  them  for  pad  crops  and  of  the  full 
rent  fur  the  future.  It  is  competent,  not  only  to  a 
proprietor  whufe  right  is  perfected  by  feifin,  but  to  a 
Ample  difponec,  for  a difpoAtion  of  lands  includes  a 
right  to  the  mails  and  duties  i and  confequcuily  to  an 
adjudger,  for  ao  adjudication  is  a judicial  difpoAtion. 
^cu'tory.  In  the  petitory  adton,  the  purfuer,  Ance  he  founds 
upon  tight,  not  pofTeffion,  mull  make  the  proprietor, 
from  whom  the  tenants  derive  their  right,  party  to  the 
(uit ; and  he  mull  fupport  his  claim  by  titles  of  pro- 
perty or  diligences,  preferable  to  thofe  in  the  perfon 
|P«ll^ory.  of  his  compuilor.  In  the  poffeffory,  the  purfuer  who 
libels  that  lie,  bii  anceflors,  or  author*,  have  been  feven 


deed  libelled  did  once  exifl,  the  tenor  is  admitted  to 
be  proved  by  witnefles  ^ho  muA  depoCe,  cither  thst 
they  were  prefent  at  Agning  tlie  deed,  or  that  they 
afterwards  faw  it  duly  fublcnbcd.  Where  the  rela- 
tive writings  contain  all  the  fubliantia)  claufes  of  that 
which  is  lofl,  the  tenor  is  fometimes  fuflained  with- 
out witnclle*.  In  a writing  which  it  libelled  to  have 
contained  uncommon  claufes,  all  tbefe  mufl  appear  by 
the  adminicles.  AAions  of  p;^Jviog  the  tenor  are,  oit 
account  of  their  importance,  appropriated  to  the  court 
of  feflion  { and,  by  the  old  form,  the  tedimony  of  the 
witncffca  could  not  be  received  but  io  preieoce  of  all 
the  judges. 

24.  The  aflion  of  double  or  multiple  poinding  may  i^fuklple- 
be  alfo  reckoned  ticclaratory.  It  is  compctcot  to  ap-4iHir^ 
debtor,  who  is  diArcffcd,  or  threatened  with  diflrefs 


years  in  pofTcflioa,  and  that  tbetefore  he  has  the  bene- 
fit of  a pefAnbry  judgment,  need  produce  no  other 
-title  tl  uii  a frifin,  whicli  Is  a title  fufTicteot  to  make 
the  pciiTcrion  of  heritage  lawful}  and  it  ia  enough,  if 
he  culls  the  natural  pufTclTors,  tiiough  be  (bould  ne- 
frireflory  ghA  the  proprietor.  A pofleflory  judgment  founded 
judgment,  on  ftwn  )cari  pofleflion,  in  confequence  eitber  of  a 
fetOa  or  a tack,  has  this  effed,  that  though  one  Aiould 
claim  under  a title  preferable  to  that  of  the  poffeAbr^ 
lie  cannot  compete  with  him  to  the  pofleflion,  till  in  a 
formal  procefs  of  redudlioo  he  lhall  obtain  the  poffcf- 
for's  tiiie  declared  void. 

Ocebr*  2 I.  A Jnlaratvry  adiion  is  that,  in  which  focne  Hghl 
acryadiuu.  ••  craved  to  be  declared  in  favour  of  the  purfuer,  but 
oolhiug  fought  to  be  paid  or  pciA/rmcd  by  the  defen- 
der, ftt^  M dcclaotora  of  j&aniagt,  of  irritaac/i  of 
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by  two  or  rnorc  perfona  claiming  right  to  the  debt, 
and  who  therefore  bring*  the  feverid  oairaants  into  the 
Acid,  io  order  to  debate  aad  fettle  their  feveral  prefe- 
rences, that  To  he  may  pay  fecurely  to  him  whofe  right 
ihall  be  found  preferable.  This  afiion  it  daily  pur- 
fued  by  an  arreltee,  in  the  cafe  of  feveral  arrcSmeiiia 
ufed  IB  hit  hands  for  the  fame  debt ; or  by  tenants  in 
the  cifc  of  feveral  acAudgers,  all  of  whom  daim  right 
to  the  fame  rent*.  In  thefe  competitioni,  any  of  the 
competitor*  may  bring  an  aflioo  of  multifde-poindia^ 
in  name  of  the  tenants,  or  other  defator*,  witliout  their 
eoofent,  or  even  though  they  tbuuld  difclaiTir  the  pro- 
ccfi } fince  the  Uw  has  introduced  it  as  the  proper  re- 
medy forgetting  fuch  compctltior.1  determined  : And 
while  the  luhjeft  io  controvrrfy  continue*  :n  meJiu,  auy 
third  pefoa  who  coBceivea  be  has  a right  to  it.  may, 

though 
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thou^K  he  &otiM  not  be  cited  m t defender*  produce 
Scotkoti.  jj|g  gj  if  he  were  in  original  paiiy  to  the  fiiif, 

• and  will  1^  admitted  for  hit  intervll  in  the  competition. 
By  the  forifaid  bankrupt  datute*  however,  it  ia  compe« 
tent,  in  the  cafe  of  a forthcoming  or  n)ultlple*painding 
raifed  on  an  arrednaent  ufed  within  thirty  day*  piior, 
or  four  kalendar  month*  fubfequent  to  a bankruptcy, 
for  any  other  creditor  producing  hi*  intered,  and 
making  bis  claim,  in  the  procef*  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  four  montha,  to  he  ranked  in  the  fame 
manner  at  if  he  had  ufed  the  form  of  arreftment. 

ay.  Certain  lAion*  may  he  called  becaufe 

they  are  merely  preparatory  or  rubfervieot  toother  ac* 
tioDf.  Thu^  exhibition*  ad  dttd*r<uulum^  at  the  io« 
dance  of  an  heir  agaioll  the  crediiora  or  cudodiert  of 
hi*  ancedor*!  writings,  arc  intended  only  to  pare  the 
way  for  future  procefTc*.  An  afiion  of  trant^erenrt  ia 
alfo  of  thii  fort,  whereby  an  aflion,  during  the  peii> 
dency  of  which  tRe  defender  happens  to  die,  ii  craved 
to  be  tran<>ferTed  aj^ind  hi*  reprefentaiive,  in  the  fame 
condiiion  in  which  it  dood  formerly.  Upon  the  pur- 
fuer*i  death  his  heir  may  in6d  in  the  caufe  againd  the 
defender,  upon  producing  either  a retour  or  a con* 
Armed  tedament,  according  at  the  fuhje^  ia  heritable 
or  moveable,  'rranifcrencet  being  but  incidental  to 
other  ailiona,  can  be  pronounced  by  that  inferior  judge 
alone  before  «hotn  the  principal  caufe  depended  t but 
w here  the  reprefeniativcs  of  thedeceafed  live  in  another 
territory,  it  i*  the  fnpreme  court  mud  transfer.  Obii* 
gationi  may  now  be  regidered  fummarily  after  the  cre- 
ditor'* death  \ which  before  waa  not  admitted,  with* 
out  a feparate  proccfi  of  regillration,  to  which  tbe 
granter  tvi*  nccefraiily  to  be  made  a party. 

*6.  A procef*  of  truir/j/ny  ia  lilcewife  acceffory. 
An  a^ioD  is  faid  to  deep,  when  it  lies  over  riot  iudtt* 
ed  in  for  a year,  in  which  cafe  it*  effc^  is  fufpendrdt 
blit  even  then  it  may,  at  any  time  within  the  yean  of 
prefcMplion,  be  revived  or  wakened  by  a fiimmon*,  in 
which  the  purfurr  tecite*  the  lad  dep  of  the  proeef*, 
ard  concludes  that  it  may  be  again  tarried  on  a*  if  it 
had  not  been  dircontiniicd.  An  action  that  dandsupon 
ary  cf  the  inner  houfc  rolls  cannot  llecp ; nor  an  aclion 
in  which  dreree  it  pronounced,  becaufe  it  has  got  its 
full  completion  : Confcquently  the  decree  may  be  ex- 
traded  after  the  year,  without  the  neceflity  of  a wa- 
kening. 

ay.  An  aflion  of  tranfumbi  full*  under  the  fame 
claf*.  It  is  competent  to  tnufe  who  have  a partial 
intend  in  witting*  that  are  mH  in  their  own  cudody, 
againd  the  p<j(refri«*  thereof,  for  exhibiting  them, 
that  they  may  he  trai^furntd  for  their  behoof.  Tho* 
the  ordinary  title  in  this  procefs  be  an  obligation  by 
the  defender  to  grant  iianfimipti  to  the  purfner,  it  is 
fi  fteiert  if  the  purfurr  can  Ihow  lliat  he  has  an  in- 
terrft  in  the  writing*  ; hut  in  this  cafe,  he  mud  trao- 
fume  them  on  his  own  charge*.  Adioniuf  iranfumpt 
may  be  purfued  before  any  judge-ordinary.  After  the 
wrifin  *s  to  be  tran*'umrd  aie  exhibited,  full  duplicates 
are  made  out,  collated,  and  dgned,  by  one  of  the 
clerk*  of  court,  which  are  called  and  are 

a*  effi^lual  ai  an  extrvift  from  the  rVgider. 

2H.  Adiions  proceeded  anciently  upon  brieves  iffu- 
ing  from  the  chancery,  diredrd  to  the  judiciary  or 
judge-oidinary,  who  tried  the  matter  by  a jury,  upon 
whofe  vcrdi^  judgment  wai  prooouoccd  t And  to  this 
Vou  IX.  Part  11. 
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day  we  retain  certain  brieret,  as  of  tfrtt,  t-awof 

idiotryt  and  perhaps  two  or  three  ^^***°^\ 

others:  But  fummonfes  were,  immtdialely  upon  the Suaunonfew 
indituiion  of  the  college  of  judicc,  intruducci  in  the 
place  of  bTievci.  A fummons,  when  appKcd  to  aclions 
purfued  before  the  frflion,  is  a writ  in  the  king'*  name, 
iffuing  from  his  dgnet  upon  the  pmfuer’i  complaint, 
authorifing  mclTcngers  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear 
before  the  court  and  make  hi*  defences^  with  certiti* 
cation,  if  he  fail  to  appear,  that  decree  will  be  pionouo« 
ced  againd  him  in  terms  of  the  certification  of  thefum- 
cnon*. 

ay.  The  day*  indulged  by  law  to  a defender,  be- 
tween hi*  citation  and  appearance,  to  prepare  for  his 
defence,  are  called  tudui'u  If  he  is  within  the 

kingdom,  2 1 and  6 day*,  for  the  firfl  and  fecond^* 
diets  of  appearance,  mud  be  allowed  him  for  that  pur- 
pofc;  and  if  out  of  it,  6o  and  15.  Defender*  refiding 
in  Oikney  or  Zetland  mud  be  cited  on  40  d«vs.  In 
certain  fummonfes  which  are  privileged,  the'Wu,*iw 
arc  ihortened  : Spuilzies  and  rjedions  proceed  on  ly 
days}  wakenings  and  transferences,  being  but  incU 
dental,  on  fix  ; (fee  the  lift  of  privileged  fummonfes,  in 
aifl  of  fedciunt  June  29th  1672.)  A fummons  mud  be 
executed,  i.  e.  ferved  againd  the  defender,  fo  as  the 
lad  diet  of  appearance  may  be  witbio  a year  after  the 
date  of  the  fummons  } and  it  mud  he  called  within  a 
year  after  that  diet,*  otherwife  it  falls  for  ever.  Of- 
fence againd  the  authority  of  the  cmiit,*arts of  mal- 
verfation  in  office  by  any  member  of  the  college  of  ju- 
dice,  and  i€ls  of  violence  and  opprrifion  committed 
during  the  dependence  of  a fuit  by  any  of  the  parties* 
nay  be  itied  without  a fummons,  by  a fummary  com-  ' 

plaint.  • 

30.  Though  the  Ron.-in*  acknowledged  a concourfe  Corenorfs 
of  a^iora  in  their  proceedings,  it  is  Oiit  known  in  the  <^*<^ion«. 
law  of  Scotland.  Therefore,  where  an  actien  is  in  part 
penal,  e.  g.  a removing,  fpuiUie,  $cc.  a puifucr  who 
rcdiids  his  demand  to,  ami  obtains*  a decree  merely 
for,  rtditutinn,  cannot  lliereificr  bring  a new  pioceiii 
for  the  violent  profits.  Yet  ibe  fame  fa^b  may  be  iho 
foundation  both  of  a criminal  and  civil  a^isn,  becaufe 
ihtfe  two  are  intended  for  difTiTeni  piirpofrt;  the  one 
for  faiisfving  the  public  juflice,  the  other  for  indem- 
nifying  the  private  party  : And  though  the  defender 
Ihould  be  abfolvcd  in  the  criminal  tiial,  for  want  of 
evidence,  the  party  injured  may  bring  an  a^ion  iW«- 
vi/em  in  which  he  is  iutitlcd  to  refer  the  libel 

tu  the  defender's  oath. 

3*.  One  libel  or  fummons  may  contain  ilifierent  con- . 

clufions  on  the  fame  ground  of  right,  rtfciiTory, 
claratory,  priilovy.  «tc.  if -they  be  m*i  repugnant  to  iwcu. 
each  other  ; Nay,  though  different  fums  be  due  to  one, 
upon  ditlinct  grounds  of  debt,  or  even  by  different 
debtor*,  the  creditor  may  iniid  ag;*joA  them  all  in  the 
fame  fummons, 

3a.  Defence*  arc  pies*  offtrej  by  a defender  rorD;feace*i 
cldiog  an  action.  They  are  cither  which  do 

not  enter  into  the  caufe  itfelf,  and  fo  can  Only  procure 
an  abfolvitor  from  the  ttt  pendent  t Or  peremptory^ 
which  entirely  cut  off  ilie  purfutr’s  right  of  action.  The 
firll,  becaufe  they  relate  to  the  forms  of  proceediog» 
mull  be  offered  m limine  Juditii,  and  ail  of  them  at 
once.  But  peremptory  defences  may  be  proponed  at 
anytime  betore  feo:ei»ce.  By  a late  art  of  federunt* 
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Liw  of  hoverer  (17$'?),  dcfcDQ^t  t>ath  dilatory  ti;d  pc* 
^Scoc!i’^d«  rcroptory,  fo  far  ss  t!icy  are  known,  mull  be  proponed 
• " at  returning  tke  fummont,  under  a penalty;  and  the 

fanar  rna^ment  exlrndt  to  the  cafea  of  rufpennont  and 
advocationi.  The  writings  to  be  founded  upon  by  the 
plirtica  alfo  mufl  be  pr  tduced  ; the  intention  of  the 
court,  in  framing  the  adt  of  fedtrunt,  being  to  acce- 
lerate a»  much  as  pofTiblc  the  dccifion  of  caufea. 
L'trfcontef-  $%  A caijfe.  after  the  pnrtica  haJ  lUtgmted  il  before 
the  fudge,  wan  fiid  by  the  Romans  to  be  iiitft'ontcfted. 
By  htirconteftatlon  a jodiciil  contraft  Is  underftood  to 
be  entered  into  by  the  litigants.  ^ which  the  action 
il  perpetuated  agaiiift  heiri*  even  wlien  it  arifea  ex  tie 
ftP.9.  By  our  h*-,  litifeonteftation  is  not  formed  till 
an  ad\  is  extradeJ,  admitting  the  libel  or  defencei  to 
proof. 
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combat  i 


byi  writing. 


An,  aflegations  by  parties  to  a fiiit,  muft  be  fiiji- 
ported  ty  proper  proof.  Privation  ia  either  by  wri* 
ling,  by  the  paTtjr*i  own  oath,  or  by  witnefTei.  In  the 
cafe  of  allegations,  which  may  be  proved  by  either  of 
fr0mt  dtjtf  three  ways,  a proof  is  faid  to  be  admitted  Jiroui  <U 
jure ; becaiifc,  in  fuch  cafe,  aU  the  legal  meih«>d<  of 
probation  are  competent  to  the  panv  ; if  the  j»roof  he 
brings  hr  writing  In:  Ume.  he  maj-  have  recourfe  either 
to  witneHts  or  to  hU  advcrf-iry**  oath;  but,  if  he  fljould 
firft  take  hiuifelf  to  the  proof  by  oath,  he  cactnoi  there- 
after nfe  any  other  probation  (for  the  rcafon  ailigncd 
par.  5.);  and,  on  the  contrary,  a purfuer  « ho  has  brought 
aproof  by  witnefTes,  on  an  extra^rd  ad,  is  not  allowed 
to  recur  to  the  oat'i  of  the  defender.  Single  combat, 
as  a fort  of  appeal  lo^rovidmcc,  was,  by  our  ancient 
law,  admitted  as  evidence,  in  matters  both  civil  and 
criminal.  It  was  afterwards  rrftrtfted  to  the  cafe  of 
fuch  capital  crimes  where  no  other  proof  could  be  had; 
fome  (races  of  t|iia  bllifd  mtthrxl  of  trial  remained  even 
in  the  rtign  of  Jimes  VI- who,  by  1600,  c.  12- might 
authorife  dutli  on  weighty  occafions. 

2.  As  obligations  or  deeds  figned  by  the  party  him- 
felf,  or  hisaifceAors nr  authors,  mufl  be,  rf  a!)  evidence, 
the  Icafl  ll»hlc  to  cxccpticm  1 therefore  ev  ry  debt  or 
allegarion  mavbc  proved  by  proper  evidence  in  writing. 
The  fo!emniti«*i  rflVntial  to  probative  dce  *s  have  been 
already  rxpUtned,  (o®clxaiv.  % rtfe^)  Bvoksof  ac- 
count kept  by  merchants,  iratlcfmen,  and  other  dealers 
in  bufinefs,  though  not  fubferihed.  arc  pmbjftivc  againft 
Mm  who  keeps  them  ; and,  in  cafe  ^ ftirnifhings  by  a 
(hop  keeper,  fuch  books,  if  they  are  regnlatly  kept  by 
him,  fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  a fingle  witoefs, 
afford  a feihipl(fui  pn^aih  In  his  favour,  whieh  becomes 
full  evidence  by  his  own  oath  in  fupplcment.  Notorial 
snftruments  and  executions  by  melTengeTS  bear  full  evi- 
dence, that  the  folemnitics  therein  fet  forth  were  ufed, 
not  to  be  invalidated  otherwife  than  by  a proof  of  falfe- 
hood  ; bnt  they  do  not  prove  any  other  extrinhe  fads 
therein  averred,  agaiiift  third  parries. 

3.  Regularly,  n6  peifon’i  right  can  be  proved  by 
hli  own  oath,  uor  taken  away  by  that  of  his  advetfary; 
becaufe  thefe  are  the  bare  averments  of  parties  in  their 
own  favour.  But,  where  the  matter  in  ilTue  is  referred 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  oath  of  (he  other,  fuch 
oath,  though  made  in  favour  of  the  deponent  bimfelf, 
ia  decihve  of  the  point ; lecaufe  the  reference  ia  a vir* 


Frob'tioa 
oath  of  par- 
ty in  re- 
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tual  eontrafl  between  the  Htigaoti,  by  which  they  are  i^w  of 
undertlood  to  put  the  iffue  of  the  caufe  upon  what  (hall  SvQtutd. 
be  depofed  t and  this  contra^  is  fo  ttri^ly  reyarded,  — -v— ' 
that  (he  party  who  refers  to  the  oath  of  the  other  ciu- 
not  afterwards,  in  a civil  action,  plead  upon  any  deed 
agsinti  the  party  dcpofing,  inconildent  with  his  oath. 

To  obviate  the  fnarcs  that  may  be  laid  for  perjury,  he, 
to  wbofe  oath  of  verity  a po  .'t  is  referred,  may  rclufe 
to  depofe,  till  his  adveifary  fwear  that  he  can  bring  no 
other  evidence  in  proof  of  his  allegation. 

4.  A defender,  though  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
fwear  to  fa£la  in  a libel  properly  criintual ; yet  niiy,  iii 
tTcfpaflci,  where  the  conclufion  is  limited  to  a fine,  or 
to  damages.  In  general,  an  oath  of  pvty  cannot  ei- 
ther hurt  or  benefit  third  parties  ; being,  as  to  them, 
ret  inter  ahoj  a3a. 

5.  An  oath  upon  reference  is  fometimes  qualified  by  Q^sKEed 
fpecia)  hmitaitons  reftri^ling  it.  The  qualities  which Wth*. 
arc  admitted  by  the  judge  as  part  oT  the  oath,  are  cal- 
led intrUfie  ,*  ihcfe  which  the  j id|c  rejects  or  feparatea 

from  the  oath,  extrinfe.  Where  the  qiialiiy  makes  a 
purt  of  the  alle«aiiun  which  is  revelantly  refened  to 
oath,  il  is  intrinlie.  Thus,  bccaufe  a merchant,  fuing 
fur  furuithinga  after  the  three  years,  mult,  in  order  to 
make  a rclevanor,  offer  10  prove  by  the  defender’s  oath, 
rot  only  the  delivery  of  the  goo<U,  but  that  the  price 
is  rtilJ  due;  therefore,  though  the  defender  (houU  ac- 
knowledge upon  oath  hia  having  received  the  goods, 
yci,  if  be  add^,  that  he  paid  the  price,  this  laft  pirt 
being  a denial  that  the  debt  fubtilU,  U intrinfic,  fmcc 
it  is  truly  the  point  referred  to  oath.  Where  the  qua- 
lity docs  not  import  an  extinction  of  the  debt,  but 
barely  a counter-claltn,  or  wa/wi  again'l  the 

purfuer,  it  is  held  as  extrinfic,  and  nuift  be  proved  art- 
untie.  Neither  can  a defender  who  in  his  oath  admits 
the  conflitiirioQ  of  a debt,  get  off  by  adjecting  the 
quality,  of  payment,  whe^c  the  payment  ought  by* its 
nature  to  1^  vouched  by  written  evidence. 

6.  Oaths  of  verity  are  fometimes  referred  by 
judge  to  either  party,  ex  eJErkr;  which,  bccaufe  they 
arc  not  founded  on  any  implied  contract  between  the  * 
litigants,  are  not  finally  deofive,  but  may  be  traverfeJ 
on  ptoper  evidence  afierwardi  produced  'I’hefc  oaths 
arc  cummonly  put  by  the  judge  f.>r  fuppl)in4  a lame 
or  irrperfcift  proof,  and  arc  therefore  called  oatht  im 
/up^rmmt.  (.See  par.  2 ) 

7.  To  prevent  groundlefs  allegatioos,  oaths  c**  o**b  oC 
lumny  have  been  introduced,  by  which  either  parly  may  calumny- 
demand  his  aJIverfary's  oath,  that  he  btlievcB  the  fati 
Contained  in  hia  libel  or  defences  to  be  jull  and  true. 

As  this  is  an  oath,  not  of  verity,  but  only  of  opinion, 
the  party  who  pufs  it  to  bis  adverfary  docs  uot  re- 
nounce oilitr  probation  i and  therefore  no  party  ia  • 
bound  to  give  an  oath  of  calumny,  on  recent  fac^i  of 
his  own,  for  fuch  oath  is  really  an  oath  of  verity.  Thefe 
oaths  have  not  been  fo  frequent  fiocc  the  act  of  fede- 
runt.  Feb.  1.  I7*5»  whereby  any  party,  againft  whom 
a fad  (hall  be  allrged,  is  obliged,  wiilvtut  m ikingsoath, 
toconfcfi  or  deny  it;  and,  in  cafe  of  calumnious  denial, 
is  fuhjeftcd  to  the  expence-  that  the  other  party  haa 
thereby  incurred.’ 

8.  In  all  ualhs,  whether  of  verily  or  calumny,  the  ci- 
tation carries,  or  at  lead  implies,  a certification,  that 
if  the  par.y  docs  not  appear  at  the  day  afUgned  for  dc- 
pofiog,  he  Ihail  be  held  pro  comfejo'i  from  a prefump- 
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tion  of  htB  conrcirnjfncfi,  tJ.at  the  fa5l  uj>on  wlJch  he 
dcclincf  to  iwcar  makra  agaiofl  him;  but  no  party  can 
be  held  ^0  cunjrjfii^  if  he  l»c  in  the  kingdum,  without  a 
prevtotu  pcrfunal  citation  ufed  againiV  him.  Though 
an  oath  which  rcfidvea  into  a nun  cannot  be 

f«ld  to  prove  any  point ; yet  where  one  io  depofea  up* 
on  a recent  fa^l;*  to  which  he  himfeif  waa  privy,  hil 
oath  i«  conftdered  at  a ddrcmbling  of  the  truth,  and  he 
it  held  6ro  (Offejptt  as  if  hr  had  refufed  to  fwear. 

Au  oath  in  /v/rm,  it  that  which  the  judge  refera 
to  a purfuer,  fur  afeertainiDg  cither  the  quantity  or  ihe 
value  of  goods  which  have  been  taken  from  him  by  the 
defender  without  order  of  law,  or  the  extent  of  hit  da* 
mages.  An  oath  m iuemt  **  ‘t  it  the  affirmation  of  a 
party  in  his  own  behalf,  it  only  aliowcd  where  there  it 
proof  that  the  other  party  hat  been  engaged  in  fome 
illegal  a(t,  or  where  the  public  policy  hat  Inade  it  ne* 
crfTiry,  (fee  clxxiii.  1 1.)  Thit  oath,  u to  the  quan* 
titiet,  is  not  admitted,  where  there  is  a concurring  te* 
Aimony  of  witnelTcs  brought  in  proof  of  it.  When  it 
it  put  at  to  the  value  of  goods,  it  it  only  an  oath  of 
credulity  : and  therefore  it  hat  alwayt  been  fuhjcCt  to 
the  muliticaiion  of  the  court. 

10.  The  law  of  Scotland  rejedlt  the  tcAimooy  of 
wltnelTcs,  (i.)  In  payment  of  any  fum  above  L.  ico 
Scuts,  all  which  mult  be  proved  either  feripto  vtijura* 
menf).  (a.)  In  all  gratuitous  promifes,  though  for 
the  fmaiiell  tride.  (3.}  In  all  contra^s,  where  wriiing 
is  either  cfTcntial  to  their  conAuution,  (fee  cias  v. 
2.)  or  where  it  is  ufually  adhibited,  as  in  the  burrow 
ing  of  money.  And  it  it  a gcncial  rule,  ful.jedl  to  the 
reftri^tions  mentioned  iu  the  next  par.  that  no  debt  or 
right,  once  cobAiiutcd  by  wtitiog,  can  be  taken  away 
by  witnerua. 

1 1.  On  the  other  part,  probation  by  witnclTea  is  ad* 
milted  to  the  extent  of  L.  too  Scott,  in  paymenu, 
nuncupative  legacies,  and  verbal  agreements  which  con- 
tarn  mutual  obllgailons.  And  U is  received  to  the 
highcA  extern,  (i.)  Iu  all  bargains  which  have  knowu 
engagements  naiurally  ariliug  from  thein,  conLetnitijp 
moveable  goods,  (a.)  lnfaC\s  performed  in  faiisfaftioo, 
even  of  a written  obligation,  where  fuch  ubligaliun 
binds  the  parly  prccifely  to  the  perK  rtnance  of  them. 
(3.)  In  fa^s  which  with  difficulty  admit  of  a proof  by 
writing,  even  though  the  eilctt  of  fuch  proof  fhouid  be 
the  extin^ion  of  a written  obligation,  cfpecially  if  the 
fudts  Import  fraud  or  violence  ; tlmi,  a bond  is  tedu* 
ciblc  tx  dthy  on  a proof  by  witnclTes.  i.aUly,  all  in* 
tromiffioii  by  a cteditor  with  the  rents  of  his  debtor's 
eilaie  payable  in  grain,  may  be  proved  by  wiincfTcs; 
and  even  intromiffion  with  the  fdver  rent,  where  the 
creditor  has  eotered  into  the  total  poflcffiua  of  the 
debtor's  lands. 

12.  No  perfon,  whofe  near  relation  to  another  bars 
him  from  being  a judge  io  his  caule,  can  be  admitted 
as  a witnefs  for  him ; but  he  may  againit  him,  except 
a wife  or  child,  wlm  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  lelti 
ntony  aguind  the  hufband  or  parent,  cd  rtMtrtnliatn 
perfonMt  ct  mf/um  prrjurii-  ^Though  the  wtlncfs,  whole 
propinquity  to  one  < t the  parties  it  objeded  to,  bo  at 
nearly  related  to  the  other,  the  objection  ttands  good. 

13.  The  teAimuny  of  infamous  perfons  is  rejected, 
i.f.  perfons  who  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  that  law 
declares  to  infer  iufa/iiy,  or  who  liavc  beentlcclared  in- 
f«iDou4  by  the  fentesce  of  a judge  j but  injamia 
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does  not  difqualify  a witnefs.  Pupils  are  liilubile  wit*  i^a^of 
nclTcs ; being,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  incapable  of  the  ^ 
impreffions  of  an  oath.  And  in  genural  wiiiiuTcso-  * 
tberwile  exceptionable  may,  where  there  is  a penury  of 
witneifes  ariiipg  from  the  nature  or  circuinUaiicia  of 
the  fact,  be  recrivi.d  rvni  ; that  is,  their  icAimo* 
ny,  though  not  quite  free  from  fufpicion,  is  to  be 
conjoined  with  the  other  evidence,  and  to  have  fuch 
weight  given  it  as  the  judge  thall  think  it  dtferves. 

14.  All  wiiitenes,  before  they  are  examined  in  the  PurgsiMQ 
caufe,  are  purged  of  partial  counfcl ; that  is,  they  mull  witoef* 
declare,  that  they  have  no  iotcrell  in  the  full,  nor  hare^** 

•given  advice  how  to  conduct  it;  that  they  have  got 
neither  bribe  nor  promife,  not  have  been  iniliudcd  how 
to  depofe;  and  that  they  bear  no  enmity  to  either  of 
the  parties.  I'hefc,  becaufe  thry  are  the  points  put  to 
a wiinrfs  before  his  making  oath,  are  called  initi/ilia 
t^imonii.  Where  a patty  can  bring  prxfent  proof  of 
a witaefs’s  paitial  counfcl,  in  any  of  the  above  particu- 
lars, he  ought  to  ufier  it  before  the  witnefs  br  fworn  ; 
but,  becauie  fuch  objedtiun,  if  it  cannot  be  inilaatiy 
verilied,  will  be  no  bar  to  the  examination,  law  allows 
the  party  in  that  cafe  to  piotell  fur  before 

the  witnefs  is  exAmined ; i.  e,  that  he  may  be  after* 
wards  allowed  to  bring  evidence  of  hit  enmity,  or  other 
inability.  Keprubator  is  competent  even  after  fen- 
tcnce,  where  prouilatioo  is  duly  cnteied  ; but  in  that 
cafe,  the  party  infiding  mult  conlign  L.  100 
which  he  forfeits  if  he  fuccutnb.  i'liis  action  mull 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  king’s  advocate,  bccaufe 
the  conclurioQ  of  it  imparts  pcijury  ; and  fur  this  rca* 
fon,  the  witnefs  mull  be  nude  a party  to  it. 

1 5.  The  inuriocuiory  fcMtencc  or  warrant,  by  which  Diligenee  ^ 
parties  arc  autborifed  to  bring  their  proof,  is  either  by  icinHwiti 
way  of  adl,  or  of  incident  diligence,  in  an  ad,  thc°®**«** 
lord  ordinary  who  pronounces  if  it  no  longer  judge 

in  the  pmeefs;  but  lu  an  incident  diligence,  which  is 
commonly  gratited  upon  fpcctal  points,  that  do  not 
exhautl  the  caufe,  the  lord  ordinal  y continues  judge. 

It  a witnefs  does  not  appear  at  the  day  thicd  by  the 
warrant  of  citation,  a fecoud  warrant  is  granted  of  the 
nature  o£a  caption,  containing  a command  to  mcITea- 
geis  lo  appichend  and  bring  him  before  the  courts 
Where  the  party  to  wliom  a proof  is  granted,  brings 
none  within  the  leim  allowed  by  the  warrant,  an  inter-  • 
lucutur  is  pri.nuuiiccd,  cirLumduciiig  the  term,  and  pre*  Cimisi- 
^tluding  him  from  bringing  evidence  thereafter.  Where  ‘l**^*®®* 
evidence  is  brought,  if  it  be  upon  an  ad,  the  lord  or- 
dinary oil  the  a^ts,  after  the  term  for  proving  is  elap* 
fed,  declares  the  proof  concluded  ; and  thcceup-m  a Aatc 
of  the  cafe  iv  prepared  by  the  ordinary  on  concluded 
caufes,  which  muA  be  Judged  by  the  whole  lords; 
but  if  the  proof  be  taken  upon  an  incident  diligence* 
the  import  cf  it  may  be  ditu  mined  by  tiic  lord  or* 
diuary  in  ibe  caufe. 

16  Where  laC^  do  not  admit  a dired  proof,  pre*Prefitmp- 
fumptioDs  arc  received  as  evidence  which  in  many  cafes, 
make  as  convincing  a piouf  as  the  dtred-  Pn* lumptiona 
ate  coofcqucQCcs  deduced  from  facts  known  or  p uved* 
which  infci  the  ceruioty,  or  at  lc.*U;  a tlrtmg  probabi- 
lity, of  another  fad  to  be  proved.  This  kmd  of  pro- 
bation is  tlicrtfore  called  aruJUinl,  bccaufe  it  lequirca 
a reafoning  to  infer  the  truth  of  the  point  in  qiiellion* 
from  the  faclsthal  already  appiar  in  proof.  Preiump- 
tious arc  either*  l»jururtdfju/ei  l* jurist  tir,  3. 
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mM//  crjuiifti.  The  /irft  fort  obtain*,  where  Aatute 
or  cullom  eftablifhej  the  truth  of  any  point  upon  a pre* 
fumption  ; and  it  >•  fo  ftroog,  that  it  reject  all  proof 
that  may  be  brought  to  elide  it  in  fpccii^  cafe*.  Thus, 
the  tertimony  of  a wninefi,  who  forwardly  offers  him* 
felf  without  bring  citedi  iii  from  a prefumption  of  hit  ’ 
panialily,  rejcCl«lt  let  hii  charader  be  ever  fo  fair ; 
and  thus  alfo,  a minor,  becaufe  he  ii  by  law  prefumed 
incapable  of  condnCiing  his  own  affaira,  is  upon  that 
prefumption  difabled  from  ading  without  the  confeot 
of  his  curators,  though  he  (hould  be  known  to  behave 
vrith  the  greated  prudence.  Many  fuch  prefumptioos 
•re  fixed  by  fiatute. 

17.  Pr^Jum^ktui  Jurti  arc  ihofc  which  our  law- 
books or  decilioni  have  eftablifhed,  without  founding 
any  particular  confequence  upon  them,  or  fiatuting 
pr^fumpto.  Mod  of  this  kind  are  not  proper  pre* 
fumptions  inferred  from  pofitive  fads,  but  are  founded 
merely  on  the  want  of  a coptraf7  proof ; thus,  the  legal 
prefumpt  ions  for  freedom,  for  life,  for  innocence,  See. 
are  in  effed  fo  many  negative  propofitioni,  that  fervi* 
tude,  death,  and  guilt,  are  not  to  be  prefumed,  with- 
out evidence  brought  by  him  who  makes  the  aUcgatloa. 
All  of  them,  whether  they  be  of  this  fort,  or  proper 
prefumpiions,  as  they  are  only  conjedurct  formed  from 
what  commonly  happens,  may  be  elided,  not  only  by 
dited  evidence,  but  by  other  coojedures,  afiurding  a 
ftroDger  degree  of  probability  to  the  contrary.  /*r#- 
Jitmptiona  ox  juSeist  are  thofe  which  arlfe  dally 

from  the  circumfianers  of  particular  cafea ; the  flrength 
of  which  is  to  be  weighed  by  the  judge. 

(pOitjurU,  18.  A differs  from  a prefumption.  Thing* 

are  prefumed,  which  are  likely  to  be  true ; but  a fic- 
tion of  law  aiTumes  for  truth  what  i*  cither  certainly 
falfe,  or  at  lead  is  as  probably  falfe  a*  true.  Thu*  an 
heir  is  feigned  or  conGdered  in  law  a*  the  fame  perfon 
with  bis  ancefior.  Fidion*  of  law  mufi,  in  their  cfTcd*, 
be  always  limited  to  the  fpecial  purpofet  of  equity  for 
which  they  were  introduced  ; fee  an  example, 
cUxxiii.  3. 

gwv.  Sect.  III.  OJ Sentencts  and  their  Executions. 


• PaorexTY  would  be  rnofi  uncertain,  if  deSateable 
point*  might,  after  receiving  a definitive  judgement,  be 
brought  again  in  queftion,*  at  the  pleafurc  of  either  of 
the  parties  : every  Gate  ha*  therefore  fixed  the  chaiac- 
ter  of  final  to  certain  fentence*  or  decrees,  which  in 

Pn  the  Roman  law  are  called  rtt  juJicatet  and  which  ex- 
elude  all  review  or  rehearing. 

Peertei  m 3.  Decrees  of  the  court  of  feflioo,  arc  either  in  foro 
eoniradUiorio,  where  both  partiea  have  litigated  the 
caiife,  or  in  abfence  of  the  defender.  Decree*  of  the 
fcflion  fW  jero  cannot,  in  the  general  cafe,  be  again 
brought  under  the  review  of  the  court,  either  on  point* 
which  the  parties  ncgleded  to  plead  before  fentence 
(which  we  call  cempetmt  and  omitttd)t  or  upon  points 
pleaded  and  found  iofuilicient  (proponed  and  repelled.) 
But  decrees,  though  m foro,  are  reverfible  by  the 
court,  where  either  they  labour  under  citential  nulli- 
ties i t.  g.  where  they  are  ultra  peiita^  or  not  con- 
formable to. their  grounds  and  warrants,  or  founded 
on  an  error  in  calcul,  \ or  where  the  party  againit 
whom  the  elccrcc  is  obtained  has  thcrcaAer  recovered 
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evidence  faffident  to  overturn  it,  of  which  he  knew  Law  of 
not  before*  Sctnlaod.  ^ 

3.  A*  partiea  might  formerly  reclaim  agaiofi  the  * 
fcnteocea  of  the  feifion,  at  any  time  before 

the  decree,  no  judgment  w*«  final  till  extrad ; but  tcrUtciiuin 
now,  a fentence  of  the  inner-biufe,  either  not  rc-mfioak 
claimed  againfi  within  fix  fcdcrunt  days  afier  it*  date, 
or  adticred  to  upon  a rtclatming  bill,  though  it  cannot 
receive  execution  till  extrad,  makes  the  judgment  fi- 
nal a*  to  the  court  of  fclBon*  And,  by  an  order  of 
the  houfe  of  lords,  March  3.|.  1725,  no  appeal  is  to 
be  received  by  them  from  fentencraof  the  felGon,  after  Ttmeliai- 
fivc  years  from  extrading  the  fentence  ; unlefi  the  per- 
fon  iotitled  to  fuch  appeal  be  minor,  clothed  with 
bulband,  son  eompot' meaiut  itnptifuncd,  or  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Sentence*  pronounced  by  the  lord  ordi- 
nary have-the  fame  effed,  if  not  reclaimed  againfi,  as 
if  they  were  pronounced  in  prefcocc  ; and  all  petitions 
againll  the  interlocutor  of  an  ordinary  mull  be  pre- 
ferred within  eight  fedenint  days  after  figning  fuch  in- 
terlocutor. 

4.  Decrees,  in  abfcnce  of  the  defender,  have  not  Decrees  ia 
the  force  of  res  juduaia  as  to  him ; for  where  the  de-  aMvucc. 
fender  does  not  appear,  he  cannot  be  faid  to  have  fub- 

jeded  himfclf  by  the  judicial  coiUrad  which  is  implied 
in  litifcontcftation  { a.party  therefore  may  be  rcGorrd 
againft  thefe,  upon  paying  to  the  other  his  coGs  in  re-  * 

covering  them.  The  fentence*  of  inferior  courts  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  court  of  fcflion,— before  decree,  by 
advocation, — and  after  decree,  by  rufpenfioD  or  reduc- 
tion ; which  two  laft  arc  alfo  the  methods  of  calling  in 
quefiion  fuch  decrees  of  the  feGton  iifelf,  a*  can  again 
be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  court. 

5.  Kedudion  is  the  proper  remedy,  either  where  ,gi, 

the  decree  has  already  receiv^  full  execution  by  pay-  ^^we  1 d- 
mcot,  or  whcie  it  decree*  notliing  to  be  paid  or  per-  th-r  by  re- 
form^, but  fimply  declares  a right  in  favour  of 

purfuer.  Sufpeofion  is  that  form  of  law  by  which 
effed  of  a fentence  condemnatory,  that  has  not  yet  re- 
#Hvcd  execution,  is  Gaycd  or  poGponed  tiU  the  caufe 
be  again  confidcrcd.  loe  firG  Gep  towards  fufpenfioa 
IS  a bill  preferred  to  the  lord  ordinary  on  the  bills. 

This  bill,  when  the  defire  of  it  is  granted,  is  a war- 
rant for  iffuing  lettenof  fufpenfion  which  paf*  the  fig- 
net  ; but  if  the  prefenter  of  the  bill  Giall  not,  within 
14  days  after  palling  it,  expedite  the  letters,  execu- 
tion may  by  ad  of  ftderuot  1677  proceed  on  the  fen- 
tence. In  pradice,  however,  it  is  ufual  for  the  char- 
ger to  put  up  a proteflation  in  the  minute  book  for 
produdioD  of  the  fufpenfion,  which  may  be  expedited 
at  any  time  before  this  is  done  ; and  if  the  fufpender 
Gull  allow  the  protcGation  to  beextraded,  the  fiG  fall*. 
Sufpenfion*  of  decrees  ia  fom  cannot  pafs,  but  by  the 
whole  lord*  in  time  of  fcfUon,  and  by  three  in  vacation 
time ; but  other  decrees  may  be  futpended  by  any  qne 
of  the  judges.  By  the  late  ad  of  federunt  (1787},  in 
order  to  remedy  the  abule  of  prefenting  a multiplicity 
of  bill*  of  fufpeniioD  nf  the  decrees  of  interior  judge* 
in  fmall  caufes  which  have  puffed  in  abfence,  it  is  de- 
ciafed,  that  all  bills  of  fufpcnliua  of  decreets  by  infe- 
rior judges  in  abfence  of  the  defcndcriin  caufes  under 
12  L Sterling  value.  Gull  be  refuted  and  remitted,  to 
the  inferior  judge  if  competent ; the  fufpender,  hovr- 
CTtr,  before  being  beard  ia  the  inferior  court,  rcimbut  • 
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Law  of  fiog  tKc  cK»rg<r  of  tlie  npeocet  iocurrtd  by  him  prc-  againl  a debcor  within  the  precinAa  of  the  kiag’a  pa-  Uw  of 
ScBtUud. , yjuus  to  the  icmit.  Uce  of  Holyroodboufc  : .but  ihia  pririlege  of  faaduary 

8uf«'iJer«  ^ foffxnfion  has  the  eSed  of  ftaying  the  execu-  afforded  no  freunty  to  ciiminila,  as  that  did  which  was,  • ■ " 
m^fl  itive  creditor^a  icgal  diIi^CQCc»  it  canoOt*  in  the  by  the  canon  law,  conferred  on  cburchct  and  religious 

CMC»oa.  general  cafe,  pafs  without  caution  given  by  the  fufpen*  houfes.  Whets  the  perfunai  prefciice  of  a debtor,  un- 
der to  paj  the  debt,  in  the  event  it  Ihall  be  found  due.  der  caption,  is  ncccfiary  in  any  of  our  fuprrtne  courts. 

Where  the  fufpender  cannot,  from  his  low  or  fufpcc-  the  judges  are  empowered  to  i;'int  him  a prote^iun, 
ted  circumffancea,  procure  unqueftionsble  fecurity,  the  for  fuch  lime  as  may  be  faffuient  for  his  coming  and 
lords  admit  juratory  caution,  i.  e,  fuch  as  the  fufpen*  going,  not  cxceediag  a monih.  Prole£lioo  fro.n  diU* 
der  fwears  is  the  bcA  be  can  offer  t but  the  reafoos  of  gence  is  alfo  granted  by  the  court  of  fi-nion  under  the 
furpenbon  are,  tn  that  cafe,  to  be  confidered  with  par*  luc  banki  uiu  liatute,  m here  it  is  applied  fur,  with  coo- 
ticular  accuracy  at  palhng  the  bill.  Decrees  in  favour  currcncc  of  the  trudee,  or  a certain  number  of  the  ere* 
of  the  clergy,  of  univcrbtics,  hofpitals,  or  pariih*  ditors  as  the  cate  may  require. 

fchoolmailerB,  for  their  Aipends,  rents,  or  falarics,  lO.  AfUr  a debtor  is  imprifoned,  be  ought  not  to 
cannot  be  iufpcn^cd,  but  upon  produdinn  of  dif-  be  indulged  the  benefit  of  the  air,  not  even  under 
charges,  or  on  confignatiun  ot  the  fums  charged  for.  guard;  for  creditors  have  an  iotereft,  that  their  debtors  ^ 

A charger,'  who  thinks  hlmfclf  fecure  without  a cau-  be  kept  under  clofe  confinement,  that,  by  the  fquaior 
tioncr,  and  wants  difpatch,  msy,  where  a furpcnfioo  rarem/,  they  may  be  brought  to  pay  their  debt:  and 
of  his  diligence  is  fought,  apply  to  the  court  to  get  any  magiftrate  or  jailor,  w)^  fhall  fufler.the  prifooer 
the  rcafoDs  of  fufpenfion  fummarily  difeufled  on  the  to  go  abroad,  without  a proper  atieflation,  upon  oath, 
bill.  of  the  dangerous  (late  of  his  health,  is  Uat^  Jiti^i&aric 

8 (i  Con  7’  whofe  favour  the  decree  fufpeod>  for  the  debt.  MigiArates  are  in  tike  manner  liable,  if 

when  **  pronounced,  be  always  called  the  charger,  yet  a they  fiiall  fuffer  a prifoner  to  cfcape  through  the  in- 

|c^r.  decree  may  be  furpended  before  a charge  be  given  on  fufficieocy  of  their  prifon  : but,  if  he  (hall  cfcape  uo- 
it.  Nay,  fufpeafioa  is  competent  even  where  there  is  der  night,  by  the  ute  of  inUruments,  or  by  open  force, 
no  decree,  for  putting  a ftup  to  any  illegal  adt  whatfo*  or  by  any  other  accident  which  cannot  be  imputed  to 
ever:  thus,  a building,  or  the  cxcrcilc  of  a power  the  magiff  rates  or  jailor,  thev  are  not  chargeable  with 
which  one  affumvs  un^anant^bly,  is  a proper  fubjedt  the  debt ; provided  they  fhall  have,  immediately  after 
of  fufpcnfiuii.  Letters  uf  fufpenfioa  are  confidrrtd  his  cfcape,  made  all  poffible  featch  for  him.  A cafe 
merely  as  a prohibitory  diligence  ; fo  that  the  fufpen-  lately  occurred  where  a meffenger  having  apprehended 
der,  if  he  would  turn  provoker,  mutt  bring  an  adtiun  a perfon  for  a debt,  upon  letters  of  capti:>n,  delivered 
of  redudioD.  If,  upon  difeuflin^  the  letters  of  fufpen-  him  over  to  the  provoA  of  the  burgh,  and  took  a rc- 
fioD,  the  reafotis  fhall  be  fuAained,  a decree  is  pro-  ccipt  for  him.  The  provoA  allowed  him  to  remkin  at 
nouoccd,  fufpending  the  letters  of  diligence  on  which  the  ion  all  night,  aod  afterwards  allowed  him  what  is 
the  charge  was  given  ftmptuiur  ; which  ia  called  a dt-  called  open  by  which  he  had  accefs  to  the  court-  * 

erte  of  fufpenjlont  and  takes  off  the  vffedt  of  the  decree  koufe,  under  the  Ume  roof  with  the  prifon,  where  he 
fufpended.  If  the  reafoos  of  fufpenfion  be  repelled,  tranfadied  bufineCs.  As  the  perfon  at  whofe  ioAance 
the  court  find  the  letters  of  diligence  orderly  proceed*  he  was  apprehended  uponihe  caption,  confidered  that 
ed,  i.  e.  regularly  carried  on  ; and  they  ordain  them  the  magiltratcs  had  not  kept  the  debtor  in  prifon  as 
to  be  put  to  faitUer  execution.  commaaded  by  tlic  letters,  brought  an  adUon  agaiaff 

Itatrsa'ioo  b.  Decrees  arc  carried  into  execution,  by  diligence,  them  for  the  debt,  although  the  debtor  bad  not  fo 
cf  decrees,  cither  againA  the  pcKon  or  againA  the  eltate  of  the  much  as  attempted  to  make  his  cfcape.  It  was  coo- 
debtor.  'The  firA  llcp  of  pirfonakcxecuiion  is  by  let-  tended  by  the  magiArwtes,  that  they  were  not  liable, 
ten  of  homing,  which  pafs  by  warrant  of  the  court  having  only  followed  the  ufual  pradt.ee  of  the  burgh  : 
of  fclfioo,  on  the  decrees  of  magilirates  of  boroughs,  but  the  court  of  fcffiQO,  confidcriog  the  nagiAratcs  as 
fkeiiff:..  admirals,  and  commiffancs.  If  the  debtor  principal  keepers  of  the  prifon,  and  as  fuch  having  no 
does  not  obey  the  wiU'bf  the  letters  of  homing  sriihia  diferetionary  power,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  debtor 
the  days  of  the  charge,  the  charger,  after  denouncing  had  never  been  imprifoned  in  the  eye  uf  law,  aod  there- 
bim  rebel,  and  regiAering  the  horning,  may  apply  for  fore  found  the  magiilrates  liable;  and  their  judgment 
letters  of  caption,  which  contain  a command,  not  only  was  affirmed  upon  appeal.  Regularly,  no  prifooer  for  ^>^rm  oTC- 
to  mcffcngers,  but  to  magiilrates,  to  apprehend  and  debt  upon  Icttcri  of  caption,  though  lie  ihould  have  ^ 

imprifon  the  debtor.  All  meffmgcri  and  magiAralea,  made  ps)rmcnt,  could  be  rclcafcd  without  letters  of  fuf-  * 
who  refufc  their  sifiAance  in  executing  the  caption,  are  pcnfion,  containing  a charge  to  the  jiilor  to  fet  him 
liable JUftUarie  for  the  debt  ; and  fuch  fubfidiary  ac-  at  liberty ; bccaufc  the  creditor’s  dilchsrgc  could  u<A 
lion  is  fupported  by  the  execution  of  the  meffenger  take  uff  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  debtor  for  con* 
employed  by  the  creditor,  expreffing  that  they  were  tempt  of  the  king’s  authority  : but  to  fave  unncccffary 
charg^  to  concur,  and  would  not.  l^ttcra  of  caption  expence  to  debtors  in  fmall  debts,  jailors  are  empowered 
contain  an  exprefs  warrant  to  the  mcffcDger,  in  cafe  he  to  let  go  prifooers  where  the  debt  does  not  exceed  2Co 
cannot  get  accefs,  to  break  open  all  doors  and  other  merki  Scots,  upon  production  of  a difeharge,  in  which 
lock-fail  places.  the  creditor  coufents  to  his  rricafe. 

What  per-  9*  fecures  peers,  married  women,  and  pupils,  ii.  Our  law,  from  a confideraiion  of  compaffion,  L0entwn 
foni  f«cu-  againA  perfonal execution  by  caption  upon  civil  debts,  allows  infnlvcnt  debtors  to  apply  for  a releafe  from  pri-  uj>on  a n/-* 
red  Agttafi  Such  commoners  alfo  as  are  cltAed  to  ferve  in  parlia*  fun  upon  a i t.  upon  their  making  over/* 

meet,  are  fccured  againA  perfonal  execution  by  the  to  the  creditors  all  their  cAatc  real  aod  perfonal.  This 
privilege  of  paiUamcnt.  No  caption  can  be  executed  muA  be  infilled  for  by  way  of  aftion,  to  which  all  the 

creditors* 
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cr^dllorx  of  the  prifoner  oaght  to  he  miJe  pirtica. 
The  priffiner  mufl,  in  thi«  a^inn,  urliich  it  co.;nirabtc 
only  by  the  court  of  frffion,  exhibit  a particular  inven- 
tory of  bit  eftate,  and  make  oath  that  he  ha*  no  other 
clUlc  than  it  therein  contained,  and  that  he  hn*  made 
no  conveyance  «f  anv  part  of  it,  fince  hit  imprllonment, 
to  the  hurt  of  hit  creditor*.  He  mufl  alfoinakeoath* 
whether  he  hat  panted  aoy  dirpnlition  of  hit  efledt 
before  hit  imprifonment,  and  condrfeend  on  the  per- 
font  to  whom,  and  on  the  caufe  of  granting  it;  that 
the  court  may  judge,  whether,  by  any  coUulive  pra6tic«t 
he  hai  forfeited  hit  claim  to  liberty. 

It.  A fraudulent  bankrupt  i*  not  allowed  thii  pri*  ‘ 
vilege  : nor  a criminal  who  i*  liable  in  any  aiTythment 
ot  indemnification  to  the  party  injured  or  biv  executort, 
though  the  crime  itielf  Jhould  be  extinguifhed  by  , a 
pardon.  A difpoiltton  granted  on  a tenomm  it 
merely  in  farther  fecurity  to  the  creditor*,  not  in  fatii- 
faction  tiT  iH^'iluium  of  the  debt*.  If*  therefore,  the 
debtor  (hall  acquire  any  eilaie  after  hi*  relcmfr,  fuch 
ellate  may  be  attached  by  hi*  Creditor*,  a*  if  there  had 
been  no  except  in  fo  far  as  i*  neceffary  for  hi* 

fubGlIence.  Debtor*,  who  are  fet  free  on  a (fJU 
rumt  arc  obliged  to  wear  a habit  proper  to  dyvour*  or 
bankrupt*.  I'he  lord*  arc  prohibited  to  dirpenfe  with 
thi*  mark  of  ignominy,  unlcfg,  in  the  fummons  and 
procefi  of  it  l>e  libelled,  fudained,  and  proved, 

that  tile  bankniptcy  proceed*  from  miifnrtuue.  And 
bankrupts  are  condemned  to  fubmit  to  the  habit,  even 
where  no  fufpi<.iQn  of  fraud  lie*  againli  them,  if  they 
Lave  been  dealer*  in  an  ilheit  trade. 

13.  Where  a prifoncr  for  debt  declare*  upon  oath, 
before  the  magiitrate  of  the  jurifdidloii,  that  he  ha* 
<iot  wherewith  to  maintain  himfclf,  the  magitlrate  may 
fet  him  at  liberty,  if  the  creditor,  in  conttqucnce  of 
wliofe  diligence  be  wa*  imprifoned,  doc*  not  aliment 
him  within  ten  days  after  intimation  made  for  that  pur- 
pufe.  Bui  the  magillrate  nitfy,  in  fuch  cafe,  detain  him 
in  prifuo,  if  the  creditor  chufet  to  bear  ibc  burden  of 
the  aliment  rather  than  rclcafe  him.  The  tlatuic  au- 
tborifmg  this  rclcafe,  which  it  ufitally  called  the  o8  cf 

i*  limited  to  the  cafe  of  prifouers  for  civil  debt*. 

14.  Decree*  arc  executed  agaioft  the  moveable  cHue 
of  the  debtor  by  arreftment  or  poinding;  aud  aguintl 
his  heritable  edalc,  by  inhibition,  or  adjudication,  if 
one  be  condemned,  in  a removing  or  other  proceG>,  to 
quit  the  pofleni in  oflandi,  aud  refufe*,  notwiihlland- 
ing  a cliargc,  letter*  of  ejeciion  arc  granted  of  courfc, 
ordaining  the  fluriff  to  ejedt  him,  and  to  enter  tlie  ob- 
tainer  of  the  decree  into  potTefliun.  Where  one  oppufe* 
by  viulence  the  execution  of  a decree,  or  of  any  Uwtul 
diligence,  which  the  civil  magitlrarc  1*  nut  able  by  him 
felf  and  hi*  ofHcers  to  make  good,  the  execution  it  en- 


forced iTUrtu  mrV/VtiW. 

Decree* at-  A decree  aibltral,  which  i*  a fehtcnce  procccd- 

bicraJ.  j fubmiflion  to  arbiiert,  hai  fome  aHimiy  with 

a judicial  feDlcnce*  though  in  moiircipcCU  the  two  dif- 
Sttboiifli-  n ^ fubmiihon  is  a contra^  entered  into  by  fwo 
or  more  partic*  who  have  difpuuhle  rights  nr  claim*) 
• whereby  they  lefcr  their  difference*  to  the  6nal  deter- 
% minatiuQ  of  an  arbiter  or  arbitem,  and  oblige  them- 
fclvex  toacqutefee  in  what  (hall  be  decided.  Where  the 
day  within  which  the  arbiter*  are  to  decide,  ii  left 
blank  in  the  fubmifliun,  practice  ha*  limited  the  aibU 
ter*  power  of  decidmg  to  a year.  Ai  iLI*  Uai  proceed- 
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ed  from  the  ordinary  words  of  ftyle,  empowering  the  Law  of 
arbiter*  to  determine  betwixt  and  the  day  of 

next  to  come ; therefore,  where  a fubmilHoQ  — * ^ 

I*  indctiniCV)  without  fpecifyiug  any  time,  Lke  all  other 
contract^  or  obligation*,  it  fubiid*  tor  40  years.  Sub- 
miHi’in*,  like  mandate*,  expire  by  the  death  of  any  of 
the  pirtfei-fubmiitcrs  before  fcntence.  As  arbiters  are 
not  vetUd  with  jurifdiClioo,  they  cannot  compel  wit- 
neflie*  to  make  oath  before  them,  or  havers  of  writing* 
to  exhibit  them ; but  this  defect  i*  fupplied  by  the 
court  of  feflt'jn,  who,  at  the  fuit  of  the  arbiters,  or  of 
either  of  the  parties,  will  grant  warrant  for  citing  wit- 
nelTes,  or  fur  the  exhibition  of  writing*.  For  the  lame 
reafon,  the  power  of  arbiters  it  barely  to  decide  ; the 
execution  of  the  decree  belongs  to  the  judge.  Where 
the  fubmitters  confent  to  the  regtllration  of  the  de- 
cree-arbitral, performance  may  be  enforced  by  fum- 
mary  diligence. 

16.  The  power  of  arbitcre  is  wholly  derived  from  Power*  of 

the  confent  of  parties.  Hence  where  their  powers  arc  arUter^ 
limited  l«>  a certain  day,  they  cannot  pnmuunce  fen-  » 

fence  after  that  day*  Nor  can  they  fubjed  parities  to  * 
penalty  hij^her  than  tbat  which  they  have  Sj^recd  to  ia 

the  fubmiflion.  And  where  a fubimilion  is  limited  lo  « 
fpecial  claim*,  frntence  pronounced  ou  fuujeds  noC  fpe- 
cihed  in  the  fubaiiHijn  is  null,  a*  being  u/ira  viret  ^sms- 

1 7.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a*  fubmifSons  are  de-  Decree*  ar> 
figned  for  a moll  favourable  purpofe,  the  amicable  com-  brtral,  b .w 
pohiig  of  diflcrences,  the  pjweri  thereby  cor.ferted 

aKhi'ert  receive  an  ample  iuierprctatiuii.  Decree*  ar- 
bitral are  not  reducible  upon  any  gruuud,  except  cor- 
ruption, bribery,  or  falicliood. 


SiCT.  IV.  0/ Crima.  dimi. 

Th  K word  crimt,  in  its  moil  general  fenfe,  includes  Crimes, 
evciy  breach  either  of  the  law  ol  God  or  ol  our.  coun- 
try t in  a more  rcllriHed  meanidg,  it  tigoilics  fuch 
tranfgreniun*  of  law  as  are  (fumihable  by  courts  of  Ju- 
fiice.  Crime*  were,  by  the  Roman  law,  divided  into 
public  and  private.  Public  crime*  were  thofc  that  were 
exprefsiy  declared  i'uch  by  lome’  law  or  conllitutioo,  |,ublic,  ang 
a»J  which,  on  accuOnt  of  their  mure  atrocious  nature 
and  hurtful  confcquencc*,  might  be  profecuted  by  any 
member  of  the  community.  Private  crane*  could  bcprivau* 
purlucd  only  by  the  party  injured,  and  were  generally 
puniihed  by  a pecuniary  tine  to  be  applied  to  his  ufe. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  no  priv^^tc  party,  except  the 
perfon  injured,  01  his  next  of  kin,  can  accufe  crimi- 
nally : but  the  king’*  advocate,  who  in  thi*  queitioa 
rcprcfeius  the  community,  has  a right  to  profecute  all 
crime*  in  vinJidtim  puit/uam^  though  the  party  injured 
fhouM  rrfule  to  concur.  Smaller  otfenLca,  a*  petty 
riot*,  injt.rirs,  dec.  wriich  do  not  demand  the  public 
vengeance,  pafs  generally  by  the  appellation  of  JiLdt, 
and  arc  puniihcd  either  by  |ine  or  imptitonment- 

2.  The  clTence  of  a crime  is,  that  there  be  an  inten-  ^ 
tion  in  the  a^lor  to  commit;  for  an  adiun  in  which fexi-uj 
the  will  of  the  agent  has  no  part,  is  not  a proper  ob- crunc*.^ 
Jed  either  of  reward*  or  pumihmcnt»i : hence  anfe*  the 
rule  trioitn  dsJo  conirabitur.  Simple  negligence  does 
not  therefore  conltiime  a proptr  crime.  Yet  a hue  it 
•is  extremely  grofi,  it  may  be  pauili.cd  srbiirariiy.  Far 
kfs  cau  wc  redwo  in  the  number  of  chuic*,  thufe  com- 
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iritted  by  in  idiot  or  furiotu  prrfon:  but  IciTrr  dtgrrei 
of  ^tuity,  which  only  darken  rcafoDt  will  not  afford  a 
total  defence,  though  they  may  fave  from  the  p^na  or- 
^'tnaria.  AAiunt  committed  in  drunkennefa  ate  not  to 
be  confidered  u involuntary,  feeing  the  drunkennefa 
ilfelf,  which  was  ihc  liril  caufe  of  the  acllon,  ia  both 
voluntary  and  criminal. 

3.  On  the  fame  priaciptc,  fuch  aa  ate  in  a (late  of 
infancy,  or  in  the  confines  of  it,  arc  incapable  of  a cri- 
minal a^ion,  dole  not  being  incident  to  that  age  ; but 
the  precife  age  at  which  a perfou  becomea  capable  of 
dole,  being  hxed  neither  by  natute  nor  by  Hatutr,  it 
by  our  pra^icc  to  be  gathered  by  the  judge,  aa  he  bed 
can,  from  the  underllandiog  and  manners  of  the  per- 
fon  accufed.  Where  the  guilt  of  a crime  arilea  chiefly 
from  flatuic.  the  a«^or,  if  be  ia  under  puberty,  can 
hardly  be  found  guilty  ; but,  where  nature  itfelf  puinti 
CKit  iti  deformity,  he  may,  if  be  ia  fireximut 
be  more  raflly  prefumed  capable  uf  committing  it:  yet, 
even  in  that  cafe,  be  w ill  nut  be  punilhcd /era./  orJixa- 
ria. 

4.  One  may  be  piiilty  of  a crime,  not  only  by  per- 
petrating it  liicnfclf,  but  being  acceffory  to  a crime 
committed  by  another  ; which  lafl  is  by  civilians  ilyled 
opt  et  cor^iio^  and,  in  our  law-phrafc,  art  anti  part.  A 
perfon  may  be  guilty,  art  and  pan,  cither  by  giving 
advice  or  coonfcl  to  commit  the  ciimej  or,  2.  liy  gi- 
ving wsrrant  or  mandate  to  commit  it ; or,  3.  By  ac- 
tnadv  aiTtdiog  the  criminal  in  the  execution.  It  ia  ge- 
nerally a^ced  by  doclor«,  tltat,  in  the  more  atnrciuus 
rrimra,  the  advifer  ti  equally  punifhaMc  with  the  cit* 
ratnal;  and  that,  in  the  {lighter,  the  circumllances  ari- 
£ing  from  the  advifer's  IclTer  age,  the  jocular  or  cartlefa 
manner  of  giving  advice,  fee.  may  be  ireeived  as  pleas 
for  roficning  the  pur,ifhrotr>t.  One  uho  gives  mandate 
to  commit  a crime,  a»  he  is  the  firti  fpring  of  a>itiun, 
feems  more  guilty  than  the  perffn  employed  as  the  in- 
ftrument  in  executing  it  ; yet  the  actor  cannot  eacufe 
bimfeU  under  the  pretcocc-of  orders  which  lit  ought 
nut  to  have  obeyed. 

y.  AflilUnce  may  be  given  to  the  commiilcr  of  a 
crime,  not  only  in  the  actual  execution,  but  pnvious 
to  ir,  by  furnifliing  him,  intcntionaily,  with  poifon, 
a'^ms,  or  the  other  means  of  perpetrating  it.  That  fort 
of  ainflaricr  which  is  not  given  rill  after  the  criminal 
ad.  and  which  is  commonly  called  though  it  be 

of  itfelf  criminal,  does  not  infer  art  and  part  of  the 
principal  crime  ; as  if  one  fhould  favour  the  efcape  of 
«' criminal  knowing  him  to  be  fucb,  or  conceal  him 
from  jufticc. 

6.  Thofc  crimes  that  are  in  their  confequenccs  moft 
hurtful  to  fcKicty,  arc  punifhid  capitally,  or  by  dc|th ; 
others  cfcapc  with  a ielTer  punilhment,  fometimes  hied 
by  ftslute,  and  fometimes  arbitrary,  i.  e.  left  to  the 
diferettun  ofthr  j.idge,  who  may  exerclfc  his  jurifdrc- 
tion,  either  by  tine,  imprifoninent,  or  a corporal  pu- 
oifhment.  Where  the  punifhmcnt  h left,  by  law,  to  the 
diferetion  of  the  judge,  he  can  in  no  cafe  extend  it  to 
death.  The  fmgle  rfebeat  of  the  criminal  falls  on  con- 
vi^on,  In  all  capital  trials,  though  the  icnience  ihould 
not  rxprefs  it. 

BUfykemy.  Certain  Crimea  are  committed  more  immediately 
agsinfl  God  blmfrlr}  others,  againlt  the  date;  and  a 
third  kind,  againll  particular  perfons.  The  chief  crime 
,io  the  firil  clafs,  cognifable  by  temporal  courts,  is  l/a/- 


Punllh- 
ntent  of 
crimes. 


^ w.  ytg 

under  which  miy  be  included  aihrifm.  TTiIt  L*w  of 
crime  confifh  in  ihc  denying  or  vilifying  the  Dei'.y,  by 
fpcech  or  writing.  All  wbo.curre  God  or  «ny  of  the  “ ' 
perfonj  of  the  blcflVd  Tiiniiy,  are  to  fuffer  death,  even 
for  a lingW  adk;  and  thole  who  deny  him,  if  they  per- 
lift  iu  their  denial.  The  denial  of  a Providence,  or  of 
the  authority  of  the  holy  Seripturci,  is  puuilliable  ca- 
pitally for  the  third  offence. 

8.  No  profecution  can  now  be  carried  on  for  witch- 
craft or  conjuration.  Cut  all  who  undertake,  from 
their  Ikill  in  any  occult  feience.  to  uU  furimti,  or  Mf. 
cm’rrjojr.  gcoM,  are  to  fuffer  imprilVmment  for  a year, 

Hand  in  the  pillory  four  times  in  that  year,  and  find 
furety  for  their  future  ^ood  behaviour. 

9.  borne  crimes  agamft  the  line  are  levelled  direaiy  Treilhn.. 
igainfi  the  fupreme  power,  and  llrike  at  the  cnnllitu- 

lion  itfelf  : oihcis  difeuver  fuch  a contempt  of  law,  as 
tends  to  baffle"  authority,  or  fl  icken  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment. Tye-ifon^  erirun  mai^atu,  is  that  crime 
which  is  aimed  a^min'l  the  maj'.tly  of  the  astei  and 
can  be  committed  only  by  thofe  who  are  fubjeas  of 
that  Hate  cither  by  birth  or  rtlidcnce.  Soon  after  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  lycy,  the  laws  of  trea- 
fon,  then  in  force  in  England,  were  made  cuts  by 
7 ritm.  c.  11.  both  will]  regard  to  the  hAi  conlliiu- 
ting  that  crime,  to  the  forms  of  trial,  the  corruption  of 
blood,  and  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  cunfeguent 
on  it. 

to.  U is  high  ireafon,  by  the  law  of  England,  to 
imagine  the  death  of  the  King.  Queemconfort,  nr  of 
the  hco  apparent  of  tlie  crown ; to  levy  war  againll 
the  King,  or  adhere  to  his  enemies ; to  counterfeit  the 
kittg's  coin,  or  his  great  or  privy  fcal ; to  kill  the  chsn- 
lellor,  ircafttrcr,  or  any  of  the  l a judges  of  England, 
wh  le  they  art  doing  their  offices : which  laff  article  is 
lor  the  fjrcna.med  act  7 applied  to  ScotlanJ,  in 
the  cafe  of  n.)  it.g  any  judge  oftke  ft  ffion  or  of  jufli- 
ciaty  fitting  in  judgment.  Thofe  who  wafh,  clip,  or 
hgt.ren,  the  proper  money  of  the  realm  ; wli.r  advtfed- 
ly  affirm  by  writing  or  printing,  that  the  Pretender 
has  any  right  to  the  crown,  that  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment cannot  limit  the  fucceffiun  to  it.  or  who  hold  cur- 
refpondence  with  the  Pretender,  or  any  perfen  employ- 
ed by  him.  are  alfo  guilty  of  ireafon. 

1 1.  The  (dims  of  proceeding  in  the  trial  of  treafnn,  Psmsnf' 
whether  agaitill  peers  or  commoners,  are  fet  forth  iu  a utsl-a. 
fmall  iicatife,  publiffied  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords 

in  17C9.  fubjotned  to  a collcAion  of  llatuies  concern- 
ing treafon.  By  the  conviction  upon  this  trial,  the 
whole  cflate  of  the  traitor  forfeiia  to  the  crown,  fiis 
blood  is  alfo  cOiTuptrd,  fo  that,  on  the  death  of  an  an- 
ccflor,  he  cannot  inherit  i and  the  eftste  which  be 
cannot  lake,  falls  to  the  immediate  fuperior  as  efcheal, 
ei  ilrftBum  lm£t,  without  dillinguiffiing  whether  the 
lands  hold  of  the  crown,  or  of  a fuhjcct.  No  attain- 
der for  treafon  ftiall,  after  the  death  of  the  Pretender 
and  all  hia  fons,  hurt  the  right  of  any  perfon,  other 
than  tbnt  of  the  offender,  during  his  natural  life ; the 
rights  of  creditors  and  other  third  parties,  in  the  cafe  of 
foifeilurc  on  trealua,  muff  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
England. 

12.  MiJ^r'Jion  of  treafon.  from  mefrenjre,  is  the  o.  M-Tivirmw 
vcrlooking  or  cooccaling  of  Ireafon.  It  is  inferred  by  of  irmfcn. . 
one’s  bare  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  not  difeover- 

ing  it  to  a magifliatc  or  other  perfon  intitlej  by  hii 

office 
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Law  of  oflice  to  take  extminattom  | thougk  he  ihoold  not  in 
the  Icaft  dcRiTc  aflVnt  to  it.  Tlic  forcfalti  aft  7 j^nn. 
~ ’ makes  ibc  Englilh  law  of  mirprifion  ours.  Iti  punith- 
ment  Is,  by  the  law  of  EngUndi  perpetual  imprifonment, 
together  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  offender's  moveables, 
and  of  the  profits  of  hit  heritable  efiaie,  during  his 
life  i that  is,  in  the  ftyle  of  our  law,  his  Qngle  and  life* 
rent  efeheat. 

teditioo.  1 'Fhe  crime  of /eJifion  confifis  to  the  railing  com- 
motions or  dillurbarces  in  the  Hate.  It  is  either  verbal 
or  real.  Verbal  fedition,  or  leafing  making,  ia  infer* 
red  from  the  uttering  of  words  tending  to  create  dif- 
cord  between  the  king  and  his  people.  It  is  pnntfhed 
cither  by  imprifonment,  fine,  or  banifhmcot,  at  the  dif* 
cretion  of  the  judge.  Real  fedition  is  generally  com- 
mitted by  coDvocating  toge'hcr  any  confiderable  num* 
ber  of  people,  without  lawful  authority,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  redrtlUng  fomc  public  grievance,  to  the  di- 
fturbing  of  the  public  peace,  lliofc  who  are  convifted 
of  this  crime  are  punilhed  by  the  confifeatioD  of  their 
goods  ; and  their  lives  are  at  the  king's  will.  If  any 
perfons,  to  the  number  of  tj,  fhall  affemble,  and  being 
required  by  a magHlrate  or  cnnftable  to  difperfe,  (hall 
rtveiihelefs  coiitirue  together  for  so  hour  after  fuch 
command,  the  perfons  diiobeying  lhall  fuffer  death  and 
confifcition  of  moveables. 

14.  Judges,  who,  wilfully  or  through  corruption. 


Cflfmptitn 


‘ S'*-  their  authority  as  a cover  to  injuflice  or  opprefTion, 

are  punifhed  w ith  ilte  lofs  of  honour,  fame,  and  dig- 
nity. Under  this  head  may  be  claffed  (from 

loitt  " comprnfation”),  which  ia  the  taking  a confi* 
deration  in  money  or  goods  from  a thief  to  exempt 
him  from  punifhmcnt,  or  connive  at  his  cfcapc  from 
juflice.  A Ihcriff  or  other  prdgr,  guilty  of  this  crime, 
forfeiil  his  life  and  goods.  And  even  a private  prrfon, 
who  takes  tlicftbrtr,  fuffers  as  the  principal  this/. 
The  buying  of  difp'Jted  claims,  concerning  which 
there  is  a pendirrg  procefs,  by  any  judge  or  member 
either  of  the  fciliuii  or  of  an  inferior  court,  ts  punilhed 
by  the  lofs  of  the  delinquent's  ofOce,  and  all  the  pri- 
vileges thereto  bclnn^ing. 

Ikfiree*  *5*  Dcforccmert  is  the  opp<  fitton  g’vco,  or  refill* 
meat.  ance  made,  to  meirrngcrs  rr  other  cdficers,  while  they 
ate  employed  in  executing  the  law.  The  court  of 
ftHion  iS  competent  to  this  crime.  It  is  punifhable 
with  the  confifeation  of  moveables,  the  one  half  to  the 
king,  and  the  other  to  the  enditor  at  whofc  fuit  the 
diligence  was  uf»d.  Armed  peifons,  to  the  number  of 
three  or  more,  altding  in  the  illegal  running,  landing, 
or  exporting  of  proh'blted  or  unenflomed  goods,  or 
any  who  fhall  refill,  wound,  or  maim  any  officer  of  the 
revenue,  in  the  execution  of  his  r ilice,  arc  punilhable 
with  death  and  the  confifeation  of  moveables. 

Bresrhff  16.  Brtath  of  arrffrtrrt  (fee  N*  Ixxviii.  5 ) is  a 
aneftmei  t.  crime  of  the  fame  nature  with  deforcement,  as  it  im. 
. . ports  a contempt  of  the  law  and  of  our  judges.  It  fub- 

jefts  tb  an  arbitrary  crpoial  prinilhmeni,  and  the  ef* 
cheat  of  moveables;  with  a pvtfeunce  to  the  creditor 
for  his  debt,  and  for  fuch  farther  Turn  as  fhall  be  mo- 
dified to  him  by  the  judge.  Under  this  head  of  Crimea 
agsitill  g*'od  gcvrrnmcot  and  police,  may  be  reckon- 
td  the  forrjiairtn^  f'f  j that  is,  the  buying  of 

£ng.&c.  goods  intended  for  a public  maikct,  before  thr|i  are 
carried  there;  whidt  for  the  third  criminal  aft  infcii 
the  efche.tt  of  moveables ; aa  alfo  ll:ying  falmoa  in 
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forbidden  time,  deflfoying  plough  graith  in  time  of  Law  of 
lilli^e,  flaying  or  houghing  horfes  or  cows  in  time  of  ^'**^***^^ 
harvell,  and  deftroying  or  fpuillng  growing  timber  ; ’ . 

as  to  the  puoifhment  of  which,  fee  llatutes  1 503,  e.  72. 

—-1387,  c»  8a.  and  1689,  c.  Crea.  1.  St.  a. 

f-  48. 

17.  Crimes  a^infl  particular  peifona  may  be  di-W'*rJ<».l 
refted  either  tgainll  life,  limb,  liberty,  challity,  goods, 

or  reputation.  Murder  is  the  wilful  taking  away  of  a 
perfou's  life,  without  a DccelTary  caufe.  Our  lavr 
makes  no  diftinftion  betwixt  premeditated  and  fuddea 
homicide:  both  are  punilhed  capitally.  Cafual homi- 
cide, where  the  aftor  is  in  feme  degree  blame  able;  and 
homicide  in  felf-defence,  where  the  juft  bounds  of  de- 
fence have  been  exceeded ; are  punilhed  arbitrarily  : 
but  the  {laughter  of  night  thieves^  houfe-breakers,  af- 
fiftaots  in  maftcrful  depredations,  or  rebels  denounced 
for  capital  crimes,  may  be  committed  with  impunity, 

1'he  crime  of  (Umrmhrauon^  or  the  cutting  off  of  a 
member,  is  joined  with  that  of  murder;  but  in  pra'*- 
tice,  its  punilhment  has  been  reihifted  to  the  efeheat 
of  moveables,  and  an  alTythment  or  indemnification  to 
the  party.  MutUationt  or  the  difabling  of  a member^ 
is  punilhed  at  the  diferettnn  of  the  judge. 

18.  Self  murder  it  as  highly  criminal  as  the  killing 
our  neighbour  ; and  for  this  reafon,  our  Uw  has,  cOn-  dcr. 
trary  to  the  rule,  erirntna  mtru  extlngnuntur^  allowed  a 
proof  of  the  crime,  after  the  offirndei's  death,  that  hit 
fingle  efeheat  might  fall  to  the  king  or  his  donatory. 

To  this  end,  an  aftioo  mull  be  brought,  not  before 
the  judiciary,  but  the  ftffion,  bccaufe  it  is  only  intend* 

ed  <td  tivdeTH  e^tdumt  for  proving  and  declaring  the 
fclf*murdcr ; and  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deccafed  muft 
be  made  a paity  to  it. 

19.  The  punilhmenl  of  parricide,  or  of  the  murder 
of  a parent,  is  not  confined,  by  our  law,  to  the  crimi* 
nal  himfilf.  All  his  pofteiity  in  the  right  line  are  de- 
clared incapable  of  inheriting  ; and  the  facet  ffion  de- 
volves on  the  next  collateral  heir.  Even  the  oirfing 
or  bcating]of  a parent  infets  death,  If  thepeifon  guilty 
be  above  z6  years;  and  an  arbitrary  puuilhmrnt,  if 
he  he  under  it.  A prefu-nptivc  or  ftatutory  murder 
ia  condituted  by  1690,  r.  2t.  by  which  any  woman 
who  lhall  conceal  her  pregnancy,  during  its  whole 
courfe,  and  fuall  not  call  for,  or  make  ufe  of,  help  in 
the  birth,  is  to  he  reputed  the  murderer,  if  the  child 
be  dead,  nr  amifUng.  This  aft  was  inteiidcd  to  dlf- 
cuurage  the  unnatural  practice  of  women  making  away 
with  their  chlldica  begotten  in  fornication,  to  avoid 
chorch-cenfurtt. 

20.  DutlTtnj^i  is  the  crime  of  fighting  in  fingle  com-  Due'-hog. 
bat,  on  previous  challenges  given  and  received.  Fight- 
ing in  a duel,  without  licence  from  the  king,  is  punifh- 
able hy  death  ; anj  whatever  perfon,  principal  or  fe- 
cund, lhall  give  a challenge  to  fight  a duel,  or  lhall  ac- 
cept a challenge,  or  othcrwife  engage  therein,  is  pu- 
nilKcd  by  banilhm.er.l  and  efeheat  of  m^vcablts,  though 

no  afturi  fighting  ihould  enfue. 

1 1.  Hamfuthm  (from  hn'm  **  home,”  and  foci.'n  **  tOHaimfue- 
feek  or  purfue")  is  the  aflaulllog  or  b'ating  of  a per-ketu 
fon  in  his  own  houfe.  The  punilhment  of  this  crime  is 
nowhere  defined,  except  in  the  books  of  the  Majefty, 
which  make  it  the  fame  as  that  of  a rape;  and  it  i*, 
like  rape,  capital  by  our  praftice.  The  s/fsult  muft 
be  made  in  the  proper  houfe  of  the  perfuo  alFaulted^ 

where 
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Law  oS  where  he  tics  and  rlfus  dailf  and  nightly  ; To  that  net- 
SccKlami.  ^ public  houfe,  nor  even  a private,  where  one  i i 
*■  only  tranfieatly.  fall*  within  ihr  law. 

Battery.  22.  Any  patty  to  a Uw^Cuit,  who  (hall  flay,  wound, 
or  oiherwife  invade  hi*  adTcrfary,  at  any  period  of  time 
between  executing  the  fummonv  and  the  complete  exe- 
culiuQ  of  the  decree,  or  (hall  be  acceffory  to  fuch  inva- 
fion,  ihall  lofe  hi»  caufe.  The  fcntence  pronounced  on 
thia  trial,  apaiiii^  him  who  ha*  committed  the  battery, 
ta  not  fubje^  to  redufllon,  cither  on  the  head  of  mi* 
nority,  or  on  any  other  ground  whatever:  and  if  the 
perfon  profecuted  for  thii  ciitnc  (hall  be  denounced  for 
not  appearing,  hi*  liferent,  a*  well  as  Tingle  cfchcat, 
falls  upon  the  denunciation. 

Wfoopoui  2^,  The  crime  of  wronj^out  impri/enment  i*  inferred, 
t^rrtoo-  granting  warrants  of  cummitineni  in  order  to  trial, 
proceeding  on  informations  not  fubferibed,  or  without 
cxpreflljjg  the  caufe  of  commitment  ; by  receiving  or 
detaining  prifoners  on  fuch  warrants  j by  refufing  to  a 
piifoncr  a copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment;  by  dc* 
taining  him  in  clofc  confinement,  above  eight  days  af- 
ter hit  commitment  ; by  not  releafing  him  on  bail, 
where  the  crime  i«  bailable  ; and  by  iranfporting  per- 
fons  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  cither  their  own  con- 
frnt,  or  a lawful  lenience.  The  peifont  guilty  of  a 
wrongoua  impHfonment  are  punilhed  by  a pecuniary  - 
mulcf,  ffom  L.  6000  down  to  L.  400  Saff*  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  perfon  detained;  and  the  judge, 
or  other  perfon  guilty,  is  over  and  above  fubje^cd  to 
pay  to  the  perfon  detained  a certain  fum  fxr  pro- 
portioned to  his  rank,  and  is  declared  incapable  of  pu- 
blic iruft,  AW  ihcfc  penalties  may  beiRljfted  for  by  a 
fummary  aftlon  before  the  feflioo,  and  are  fubjcA  to 
no  modihcatlon. 

Adudtery.  14.  Adulurj^  is  the  enme  by  which  the  marriage- 
bed  is  polluted.  This  crime  could  neither  by  the  Ro- 
man nor  Jtwifh  law  be  committed,  but  where  the 
guilty  woman  was  the  wife  of  another:  by  ours,  it  is 
adultery,  if  either  the  man  or  woman  be  married.  We 
dirtinruifti  between  fimple  adultery,  and  that  which  is 
notorious  or  mantfeft.  Open  and  roanifcll  aduhereri, 
who  continue  incorrigible,  notwithftandiog  the  cen- 
furcs  of  the  church,  arc  punifhed  capitally.  This 
crime  is  dillinguiflied  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
charaAers : where  there  is  ifTue  procreated  between 
the  adalierera;  or  where  they  keep  bed  and  company 
together  nQtorioufly;  or  whcie  they  give  fcandal  to 
the  church,  and  arc,  upon  their  obftinate  refufing  to 
liften  to  its  admonitions,  excorr.municated*  The  pu- 
nilhment  of  fimpic  adultery,  not  being  defined  by  lU- 
tuic,  is  left  to  the  difcrclion  of  the  judge  j but  cuflom 
has  made  the  falling  of  the  fingle  cfchcat  one  of  its  pe- 
nalties. 

Bipunr*  25.  is  a petfon’s  entering  into  the  engage- 

meul^  of  a lecond  marriage,  in  violation  of  a former 
marriage-vow  ftill  fubfifiiog.  Bigamy,  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  has  been  loiciatcd  in  many  Hates,  before 
the  ertnbhlhment  of  Chriilijnity,  even  by  the  Jews 
themfelves?  but  it  is  prohibited  by  the  precepts  of  the 
gofpci.  and  it  is  puntihed  by  otw  law,  whether  on  the 
par-^  of  the  man  or  of  the  woman,  with  the  pains  of 
perjury. 

26.  Incrfi^  is  committed  by  perfons  who  (land  with- 
in the  degrees  of  kindred  forbidden  In  xviii.  and 
IS  punifhed  capitally.  The  fame  degree*  are  prohi- 
Vou  IX.  Fart  II. 
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bited  in  afljnity,  as  lU  confangulnity,  /ler.  xrili.  13.  I-awof 
tt  fetj^  A*  this  crime  is  repugnant  to  nature,  all  chil-  Scotland.^ 
dreo,  whether  lawful  or  natural.  Hand  00  an  equal  ’ 
footing : ctwUt  ratio  avilia  jvra  (orrvmpere  potcjly  aom 
vrro  njturaJia.  It  is  dlfBcult  indeed  to  bring  a legal 
proof  of  a relation  merely  natural,  on  the  fide  of  the 
father  ; but  the  mother  may  be  certainly  known  with- 
out marriage. 

27.  There  is  no  explicit  flatute  making  rape,  or  the  Rape, 
ravifhing  of  women,  capital;  but  it  is  plainly  ftippofrd 

in  adt  1611.  c.  4.  by  which  the  raviiher  is  exempted 
from  the  pains  of  death,  only  in  the  cafe  of  the  wo- 
man’s fubrequent  confent,  or  her  declaration  that  (he 
went  off  with  him  of  her  own  ftee-will;  and  even  then, 
he  is  to  fuffer  an  arbitrary  punifhment,  either  by  im- 
prifonmvnt,  confifea  ion  of  goods,  or  a pecuniary  fine. 

28.  TIyJ7  is  defined,  A fraudulent  intermeddling  with  Theft, 
the  property  of  another,  with  a view  of  making  gain. 

Our  ancient  law  proportioned  the  punilhmcnt  oi  the 
theft  to  the  value  of  the  goods  Holen  ; heightening  it 
gradually,  from  a flight  corpora!  punithment  to  a ca- 
piu),  if  the  value  amounted  to  thirty-two  pennies  Scots, 
which  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  was  the  price  of  two 
fliecp.  In  feveral  latter  a^s,  it  Is  taken  for  granted, 
that  this  crime  is  capital.  But  where  the  thing  Holen 
is  of  fmall  valife,  we  confider  it  not  as  theft  but  as  pic- 
kery, which  is  puniflied  either  corporally  or  by  banilh- 
ment.  The  breaking  of  orchards,  and  the  Healing  of 
green  wood,  is  puniihed  by  a fine,  which  rifes  as  the 
crime  is  repeated. 

29.  llieft  may  be  aggravated  into  a capital  crime, 
though  the  value  of  the  thing  Holen  be  trifling ; as 
theft  twice  repeated,  or  committed  in  the  night,  or  by 
landed  men  ; ur  of  things  fet  apart  for  facred  ufes. 

The  receivers  and  concealers  of  Holen  goods,  knowing  Rrfct  of 
them  to  be  fuch,  fulTer  as  thieves.  Thofe  who  barely 
harbour  the  perfon  of  the  criminal  within  48  hours  ei- 
ther before  or  after  committing  the  crime,  are  puniflied 
as  partakers  of  the  theft.  Such  as  fell  goods  belong- 
ing to  thieves  or  lawlcfs  perfons  who  dare  not  them- 
felvci  come  to  market,  are  punifhed  with  banilhrocnt 
and  the  efeheat  of  moveables. 

50.  Theft  attended  with  violence  is  called  /Robbery, 

and  in  our  old  Hatutes,  rie/  or  Jlouthr'ufi  under  which  &c. 
clafi  may  be  included  forningy  or  the  taking  of  meat  and 
drink  by  force,  without  paying  for  it.  Stoutbrief  came 
at  UA  to  be  committed  (oaudacioufly,  by  band^uf  men 
affociated  together,  that  it  was  thought  ncceflary  tovdi 
all  our  freeholders  with  a power  of  holding  courts  up- 
on furnert  and  rievers,  and  condemning  them  to  dratli. 

Nay,  all  were  cspiialiy  puoilhed,  who,  to  fecure  their 
lands  from  depredation,  payed  to  the  rievers  a yearly 
contribution,  which  got  the  name  of  blacL-maU.  An 
adl  alfo  pafTcd,  commanding  to  baniflimcnt  a band  of 
forners,  »ho  were  originally  from  £gjfty  called  gjpjitt, 
and  adjudging  to  death  all  that  fhwtild  be  reputed  Egjth. 
tiatUy  if  found  thereafter  withtn  the  kingdom.  KuO- 
brry  committed  on  the  feai  is  c;i)led  //r<tgr,  and  11 
punifhed  capitally  by  the  high  admiral.  Several  of  the 
fads  which  conitituic  this  crime  are  fet  forth  m a Bri- 
tifh  iUtute,  8 Geo.  /.  r.  24. 

31.  Fuifthooily  in  a large  fenfe.  Is  the  fraudulent  imi-  FilfchosA 
tatiui)  or  fupprtflioa  of  truth,  to  the  damage  of  another. 

The  lives  and  goods  of  perfons  conrided  ot  uftiig  faite 
weights  or  meafurcs  weic,  by  <<ur  old  law,  in  the  king’s 
4 V mercy  * 
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I*»wof  mmy:  tod  their  hcir»  coold  not  inherit  but  upon  t 
ScQtUnd.  rfmiito,,,  The  lateft  ftatute  a^ioft  thia  crime,  pu- 
' ^ ^ ntihea  it  by  con^rcatign  of  moveablea.  That  ptnicoJar 
fpeciea  of  ftifciiood,  which  confiiU  in  the  falfifYing  of 
Torgiry.  writiogS  palTei  by  the  name  of  forgery.  Our  prt^ice 
haa  now  of  a long  time,  agreeably  to  the  Roman  law, 
made  this  crime  capital  \ unlefs  the  forgery  be  of  exe* 
ciitionii  or  other  writings  of  fmaller  moment;  in  which 
cafe,  it  is  punifhed  arbitrarily. 

32.  The  writing  mii^  not  only  be  Bibricated,  but 
put  to  ofe  or  founded  on,  in  order  to  infer  this  crime. 
And  though  it  be  llriAiy  criminal,  yet  the  trial  of  it 
it  proper  to  the  court  of  feflioo  ; but  where  improba> 
tioo  is  moved  againll  a deed  by  way  of  exception,  the 
inferior  judge,  brforewbom  the  aMion  lies,  it  competent 
to  it  aJ  civ/lem  e^'eaum.  Whet  it  is  pleaded  as  an  ex* 
ceptlon,  our  praflice,  to  difeourage  affeAed  delays, 
otdiges  the  defender,  who  moves  it,  to  cnnBgn  L.  40 
Scots;  which  he  forfeits,  if  his  plea  ihall  appear  ci* 
lumnioM*. 

33.  Where  a perfon,  found  guilty  of  forgery  by  the 
court  of  feOion,  is  by  them  remitted  to  the  judiciary, 
an  tndtAment  is  there  exhibited  againft  him,  and  a 
jury  fworn,  before  whom  the  decree  of  frflioQ  is  produ* 
red,  in  place  of  all  other  evuleuce  of  the  crime,  in  re* 
fpe^  ot  which  the  jury  find  the  pannrl  guilty;  fo  that 

* that  decirc  being  pronounced  by  a competcot  court,  ia 

held  as  full  proof,  or,  in  the  dylc  of  the  bati  aa  prohatK 
pr*>h<Uit. 

rerjxry.  P*'‘j^>'yt  which  is  the  judicial  affirmation  of  a 

faliehootl  on  oath,  really  conditutes  the  crimen  faifi , 
for  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  does,  io  the  mod  f^mn 
manner,  fubditute  falfehood  in  the  place  of  truth.  To 
conftiiute  this  crime,  the  .violation  of  truth  muft  bt 
delibetately  intended  by  the  (wearer;  and  therefore 
rcifonable  allowances  ought  to  be  given  to  forgetful* 
nefa  or  mifapprehenfion,  according  to  his  age,  health, 
and  other  circumfUnces.  The  bi^cb  of  a promiflbty 
oath,  does  not  infer  this  crime;  for  He  who  promifea  on 
oath,  may  fincerely  intend  performance  when  hefwears, 
and  ib  cannot  be  faid  to  call  on  God  to  atteft  a fiUe* 
hood.  Though  an  oath,  however  Bdfe,  if  made  upon 
reference  in  a civil  queRioo,  coacludea  the  caufe,  the 
perfon  perjured  ia  liable  to  a criminal  trial ; for  the  ef* 
fe(t  of  the  reference  can  go  DO  further  thin  the  private 
right  of  the  parties. 

Nolwithdanding  the  mifehievous  conrequencea 
of  perjury  to  fociety,  it  is  not  puniihed  capitally,  but 
by  conhicalioo  of  moveables,  imprifonmeot  tor  a year, 
and  infamy.  The  court  of  feffion  is  competent  to  per- 
jury ineiei^er,  when,  in  any  examination  upon  oath, 
taken  in  a caufe  depending  ^fore  them,  a perfon  ap« 
pears  to  have  fworn  falftly  ; but  in  the  common  cafe, 
,that  trial  is  proper  to  the  juAiciary.  S»6omaticm  «f 
^rryary  confifts  in  tampering  with  perfoM  who  are  to 
fwear  In  judgment,  by  direding  them  how  they  are 
to  depofc ; aitd  it  ia  punifhed  with  the  paina  of  per* 
jury. 

Ssdlloeate*  36.  The  crime  of  f$fti«nate^  from  Jlellio,  includes 
every  fraud  which  »s  not  diAinguifhed  by  a fpecial 
name;  but  is  chiefly  applied  to  conveyaoces  of  the 
fame  numerical  right,  granted  by  the  proprietor  to 
different  difponees.  Th«  punifhroent  of  flellionate  muft 
•eccfrarily  be  arbitrary,  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  na> 
tares  and  different  aggrantiooi  of  the  frtoduleot  adfc 


The  perfona  guilty  of  that  kind  of  it,  which  confiAs  io  t>avr 
^otkig  douMe  conveyances,  are  by  oor  lasr  declared  ^***^>^ 
infamous,  and  their  lives  and  goo'l*  at  the  klng*s  mcr*  ’ ~ ^ 
Cy.  The  cognifance  of  fran^ent  hankruptrj  is  appro- 
priated to  the  court  of  feiBon,  who  may  infliA  any  pu- 
nifhment  on  the  offender  that  appears  proportioned  to 
his  guilt,  death  excepted. 

37.  The  crime  of  ujury^  before  the  refbnliarioo,  Ufary, 
confifted  in  the  taking  of  any  iocercA  for  the  ufe  of 
money  ; and  now  in  taking  an  higher  rate  of  intereft 
than  ii  authorifed  by  law.  It  is  divided  into  u/Sro 
or  direft ; and  veiata,  or  covered.  One  nay 
be  guilty  of  the  firA  kind,  either  where  he  covetianta 
with  the  debtor  for  more  than  the  lawful  intercA  oa 
the  loan- money:  or  where  one  receives  the  intereA 
of  a fum  before  it  is  due,  fince  thereby  be  takes  a con* 
lideration  for  the  ufe  of  money  before  the  debtor  hot 
really  got  the  ufe  of  it.  Where  a debt  is  clogged 
with  an  uncertain  condition,  by  which  the  creoitor  runa 
the  hazard  oflofing  his  fum,  he  may  covenant  for  an 
higher  intcrcA  than  the  legal,  without  the  crime  of  u* 
fury  { for  there,  the  iotereA  is  not  given  merely  in  con* 
fiderxtion  of  the  ufe  of  tlie  mooey,  but  of  the  danger 
undertaken  by  the  creditor. 

58.  Covered  ufury,  is  that  which  is  committed  un* 
der  the  mafle  not  of  a loan  but  of  fome  other  contrafl  | 
r.  g.  afaleor  an  improper  wadfet.  Aod  in  general, 
all  obligations  entered  into  with  an  intcotion  of  getting 
more  than  tlw  legal  intereA  for  the  ufe  of  money, 
however  they  ma^  be  difguifed,  are  ufurious.  Aa  a 
farther  guard  agamA  this  crime,  the  taking  more  than 
the  legal  intereA  for  the  forbearance  of  payment  of 
money,  raerchandife,  or  other  commodities,  by  way  of 
loan,  exchange,  or  other  contrivance  whatever,  or  the 
taking  a bribe  for  the  loan  of  money,  or  for  delaying 
its  payment  when  lent,  is  declared  ufury.  Where  ufury 
ia  proved,  the  iifurioua  obligation  is  not  only  declared 
void,  but  the  creditor,  if  he  has  received  any  unlawful 

Erofils,  forfeits  the. treble  value  of  the  Cams  or  goods 
Tit.  Ufury,  when  it  is  to  be  purfued  criminally,  muft 
be  tried  by  the  juAiciary ; but  where  the  libel  con- 
cludes only  for  voiding  the  debt,  or  rcAiti^oo,  the  fef* 
fioD  ia  the  proper  court. 

39.  Jt^ry^  ia  its  proper  acceptation,  ia  the  re-  lajory. 
proaching  or  affronting  our  neighbour.  Injuries  are 
cither  verbal  or  reaL  A verbal  injury,  when  dife^ed 
againA  a private  perfon,  confiAstn  the  uttering  cootu* 
mclioua  words,  which  tend  to  expofe  our  neighbour*n 
ebarader  by  making  him  little  or  ridiculous.  It  doea 
Bot  feem  that  the  twitting  one  with  natural  defers, 
without  any  farcaAlcal  reflexions,  though  it  be  inho*  ^ 

man,  un^  this  defcrrptioti,  as  thefc  imply  do  real 
reproach  in  the  juA  opinion  of  mankind.  Where  the 
iDjurioua  expremons  have  a tendeacy  to  blacken  onc'a 
moral  charedter,  or  fix  fome  particular  guilt  upon  him, 
and  are  deliberately  repeated  io  different  oompaniea,  or 
handed  about  in  whifpen  to  coofidenu,  it  then  growa 
np  to  the  crime  of  flandcr:  and  where  a perfon’a  mo- 
ral ebaraXer  ia  thus  attacked,  the  animus  injwrian^  ta 
commonly  inferred  from  the  injurioos  words  tbemfelvea, 
nnlefs  fpccial  drcuroAances  be  offered  to  take  off  the 
prefamption,  en.  gr,  that  the  words  wete  uttered  in 
judgment  in  one's  own  defence,  or  by  way  of  ioforma* 
tion  to  1 magiAratc,  and  had  fome  roondatioo  tn  ^X* 

Though  the  cogniunce  of  fiaodet  is  proper  to  the  ooou 

ouilufea, 
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Lbw  «kf  (ntiTan^t  who,  as  i\\t  ju^un  Chryiian’naiUt  are  the 
PcsitUud.  only  jadges  of  fcandal  ; yet,  for  fomc  time  pall,  bare 
’ verbal  injurtei  ha»c  been  tried  by  other  criminal  judges, 
and  even  by  the  fclTion.  It  is  puniihcd  either  by  a 
bne,  pioportioned  to  the  condition  of  thepcifons  inju- 


ring and  ii^urtd,  and  the  circumftances  of  time  and 
place  ; or  if  the  injury  import  fcandal,  by  publicly  ac- 
knowledging the  offence  ; and  frequently  the  two  are 


Conjoined.  The  calling  one  a bankrupt  is  not,  in  ffri^ 
fpecch,  a verbal  injury,  as  it  does  not  affe^ithe  perfon*s 
moral  chara^cr  yet,  as  It  may  hurt  his  credit  in  the 
way  of  biffincfs,  it  founds  him  man  adion  ofdamiges, 
which  muff  be  brought  before  the  judge-rrdinary. 
A real  injury  is  inflided  bjr  any  fad  by  which  a per- 
fon*s  honour  or  dignity  is  affeded  t a*  flriking  one 
with  a cane,  or  even  aimit^  a blow  without  Uriking  } 
fpiuing  in  one’s  face ; ajiuming  a coat  of  arms,  or 
uny  other  mark  of  diffindioo  proper  to  another,  5cc. 
The  compofing  and  publilhlng  defamatory  libels  may 
be  reckoned  of  this  kind.  Real  injuries  arc  tried  by 
the  judge-ordinary,  and  punilhed  ciliier  by  ffoe  or 
imprilonment,  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  of- 
fenders. 

40.  After  having  ftiortly  explained  the  fcvenl 
crimes  puiiiftrabie  by  our  law,  this  treatife  nuy  be 
concluded  with  a few  obfervations  on  criminal  jurif- 
didiuo,  the  forms  of  trial,  and  the  methods  by  which 
crimes  may  be  rxttngulfhed.  Criminal  jurifdidion  is 
Cnmioal  **  Raiit/fu  tlomicifut  if  the  defender  dwells 

within  the  territory  of  the  judge.  Vagabonds,  who 
have  no  certain  JitnkiUf  may  be  tried  wherever  they 
ate  apprehended.  2.  Ratione  JelUii,  if  the  crime 
wa»  cuuoniued  within  the  territory.  Treafon  is  tri- 
able, by  the  Englifh  law,  in  any  county  that  the 
king  (huutd  appoint  } and,  by  a tempoiary  eili  now 
expired,  treafou  committed  in  certain  Setrts  counties, 
was  made  triable  by  llie  court  of  juiUctary,  wherever 
it  lliuuld  ffu 


The  judge  muff,  within  24  houn  after  fuch  appllca-  Lsw  of 
tion,  ilfuc  letters  directed  to  mefTcngtrs,  for  intimating 
to  the  profccutor  to  fix  a diet  for  the  prifoncr’s  triab  » 
within  60  days  after  the  intimation,  under  the  pain  of 
wrongous  imprifonment : And  if  the  profccutor  does 
notinfift  within  that  time,  or  if  the  tri^  is  not  finiffied 
in  forty  days  more  when  carried  on  before  the  Juffici- 
ary,  or  in  thirty  when  before  any  other  judge;  the 
prifoner  it,  upon  a fecond  application,  fciting  forth 
that  the  legal  time  is  elapfed,  entitled  to  hit  freedom, 
under  the  laine  penahy. 

43.  Upon  one’s  committing  any  of  the  groffer  preeogaK 
crimes,  it  is  ufual  for  a juffice  of  the  peace,  Ibeiiff,  or  ti'itt. 
Other  judge,  to  take  a precognition  of  the  fads,  1.  e. 

to  examtnc  thofe  who  were  prifent  at  the  criminal  ad, 
upon  the  fpccial  circumffances  attending  it,  in  order 
to  know  whether  there  is  ground  for  a trial,  and  to 
ferve  as  a diredion  to  the  profccutor,  how  to  fet  forth 
the  fads  in  the  libel ; but  the  perfons  examined  may 
infill  to  have  their  dccl.irations  cancelled  before  they 
give  teffimony  at  the  trial.  Juffices  of  the  peace, 
fhciiiTs,  and  magiftrates  of  boroughs,  are  alfo  autho- 
tifed  to  receive  informations,  concerning  crimes  to  be 
tried  tn  the  circuit-conrts  ; which  infornutions  are  to 
be  iranfmiited  to  the  jufficc-clerk  40  days  before  the 
fitting  of  the  refpedive  courts.  To  difeourage 
groundlcfs  criminal  trials,  all  profecuturs,  where  the 
defender  was  abfolTed,  were  c<mdemncd  by  llatute,  in 
coffs,  as  they  fhould  be  modified  by  the  judge,  and 
bcfidei  were  fubjedrd  to  a fmall  fine,  to  be  divided 
between  the  fife  and  the  defender:  And  where  tlic 
king’s  advocate  was  the  only  pmfuer,  his  informer 
was  made  liable.  This  fufficicutly  w’arraius  the  pre-^ 
fciu  practice  of  condemning  vexatiouf  profccutori  in 
a pecuniary  muld,  though  Ur  exceeding  the  ffatatory 
fum. 

44.  The  forms  of  trial  upon  crimioil  accufationStForai  of 
differ  much  from  thofe  obferved  in  civil  adions,  if  we^'**h 


per.  41 . No  criminal  trial  can  proceed,  unlcfs  the  perfon 
loo*  ire  not  accuferj  is  capable  of  making  his  defence.  AbCeiits 
(ruUe.  tliciefuic  cautiol  be  tikd  ; nor  fatuous  nor  furious 
pCrfons,  duraUe  funrt,  even  for  crimes  cuinmitltcd 
while  they  were  in  tiicir  fenfes.  For  a like  leafon, 
rrinors  who  had  no  curaiorr,  could  not,  by  the  Roman 
law,  be  itied  criminally;  but  uur  pra^ice  confidcrs 
every  perfon  who  is  capable  of  dole,  to  be  alfo  fulff- 
cicntly  qualified  for  making  his  defence  in  a criminal 
trial. 

Cbaifiut-  42.  No  perfon  can  be  imprifoned  in  order  to  Hand 
xoc  trial  for  any  crime,  without  a warrant  in  writing  ex- 
prelling  the  caufe,  and  proceeding  upon  a fubferibed 
information,  unlcfs  in  the  cafe  of  indignities  done  to 
judges,  riots,  and  the  other  offences  Ipecially  mentioned 
in  1701.  e.  6.  Every  prifoner  comnilitcd  In  order  to 
trial,  if  the  crime  of  which  he  is  atcufed  be  not  capi- 
tal, is  entitled  to  be  relcafcd  upon  bail,  the  extent  of 
which  is  to  be  modified  by  the  judge,  not  exceeding 
1 2,00c  merks  Scots  fur  a nobleman,  6000  for  a bnded 
gentleman,  iocc  for  every  other  gentleman  or  burgefs, 
apd  600  for  any  other  inferior  perfon.  That  perfons 
who,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which 
they  are  charged,  or  from  their  low  circumffances, 
cannot  procure  bail,  may  not  lie  for  ever  in  prifoo  un- 
tried, it  is  lawful  for  every  fuch  prifoner  to  apply  to 
(he  crimioal  judge,  that  bis  uial  may  be  brought  00. 


except  the  cafe  of  fuch  c>  imes  as  the  court  of  Rfii  >a  is 
compctciii  to,  and  of  Icffer  offences  tried  before  infc* 
rior  courts,  'llie  Irul  of  crimes  proceeds  cither  upon 
indictment,  which  is  Cometimes  ufed  when  the  perfon 
to  be  tried  Is  in  pnfon  ; or  by  criminal  letters  iffuing 
from  the  figoet  of  the  judiciary.  In  either  cafe,  the 
defender  muff  be  fen^d  with  a full  copy  of  the  indi^- 
ment  or  letters,  and  with  a lill  of  the  witoeffes  to  be 
brought  againff  him,  and  of  the  perfons  whg  are  to 
pafs  on  the  inquefi,  and  ly  free  dayj  muff  intervene 
between  iite  being  fo  fervedaud  the  day  of  appearance. 
When  the  trial  proceeds  upon  criminal  leltets,  the  pri- 
vate profccutor  muff  give  fecurily,  at  raiilng  the  let- 
ters, that  he  will  report  them  duly  executed  to  the 
jufticiary,  in  terms  of  1535,  c.  35. ; and  tlic  defender, 
if  be  be  not  already  in  pnfon,  is,  by  the  lettcri,  re- 
quired to  give  caution,  within  a certain  number  ot 
days  after  his  citation,  for  bis  appearance  upon  the 
day  fiaed  for  his  trial : And  if  he  gives  none  withm 
the  days  of  the  charge,  he  may  be  denounced  rebel, 
whicli  infers  the  forfeiture  of  his  moveables. 

45.  That  part  of  the  indi^meot,  or  of  tbecrimioai 
lettcis,  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  charge  a- 
gainll  the  defender,  and  the  nature  or  degree  of  the 

fiunilbment  he  ought  to  fuffer,  is  called  the  iihtl.  AU 
ibcls  muff  be  fpccial,  felling  forth  the  particular  fads 
inferring  the  guilt,  and  the  particular  place  where 
4 Y 2 thefe 
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tlicfe  faAs  were  done.  The  time  of  commUtinp  ihe 
ScotUnJ.  c|.Jnie  may  be  libelled  in  more  general  terror,  with  an 
“ • aUcriialtvc  aa  lo  the  month,  or  day  of  the  month  : 

but  as  it  i%  not  prnfticable,  in  moll  cafes,  lo  libel  upon 
the  precife  cireumllances  of  accvffion  ihit  may  appear 
in  proof,  liScli  aj.*3inrt  acceiToTiea  are  fufficienl,  if  they 
mention,  in  gcntral,  that  the  perfons  profccuied  are 
guilty  art  and  part. 

46.  The  defender  ,i.i  a criminal  trial  may  raife 
tetters  of  eanilpalion,  for  citing  vritneffci  in  proof  of 
his  deftnees  agaioH  the  libel,  or  of  his  obj'-a’ons  a> 
gainft  anv  of  Oic  jury  or  witrrfles  ; which  mutl  beta* 
rented  to  the  fame  di-y  of  ..pp^arance  with  that  of  the 
indidlmrni  nr  crimin,-)  Irtttrs. 

Itku  of  The  diets  of  a;fK"niiice,  in  the  court  of  jndi* 

appearance. are  peremptory  : the  criminal  lctt»rs  mud  be 
called  on^.c  very  cay  lo  wHIc'u  the  defender  is  cit.*d  ; 
and  hence,  if  no  accuftr  appears,  their  is  loti, 

infiantia  /cW/,  sn  l new  KUers  mull  be  raiftd.  If  the 
libel,  or  any  of  the  exetuiions,  fhall  ic*  the  profeemor 
appear  inf.-tmal,  or  if  he  be  tlithicti!  of  the  pr  of, 
from  the  abfeending  of  a necefToy  witnefs,  the  court 
will,  upon  a mclion  made  by  h m,  deftrt  the  diet  prti 
/ere  rt  tmport  j after  which  new  letters  become  alfo  ne* 
cefTar).  A defender,  who  does  wot  appear  on  the 
very  day  to  which  he  U cited,  is  declared  fugitive  : in 
confequence  of  which,  his  Tingle  efehcat  fails  I he 
defender,  after  his  appearance  in  court,  is  called  the 
penneU 

4K.  The  two  thing!  lo  be  chiefly  regarded  in  a cri- 
minal libel,  arc,  1.  The  relevancy  of  the  fads,  /.r.  their 
fuflficiency  to  infer  the  conclufifm  1 2.  Their  truth. 
The  conlideration  of  the  iiifi  belongs  to  the  judge  of 
the  court ; that  of  the  other,  to  the  jury  ot  afiia:.  I f 
the  f-ds  libelled  be  fuurul  irrelevant,  the  pauncl  is 
difmiiTed  from  the  bar  ; if  relevant,  the  court  remits 
the  proof  thereof  lo  he  determined  by  the  jury  j which 
mull  confiil  of  »5  men  picked  out  by  the  court  from  a 
greater  number  not  exceeding  45,  who  have  been  all 
fummoned,  and  given  in  hll  to  the  defender  at  fetving 
him  with  a copy  ol  the  hbcl. 

Probad(0  49.  CrImcB  cann-n,  like  debts,  be  referred  to  the 
«{  crime*,  defender*!  oath  ; for  no  perfun  is  compellable  to  fwear 
againft  himfcif,  where  his  life,  limb,  hbmy,  or  e'Ulc 
is  concerned,  nor  even  in  crlinA  which  infer  inUmy  ; 
becaufc  one’s  ^i/od  name  is,  in  right  eflimatiin,  as 
valuable  as  his  life.  There  is  one  exception  however  to 
this  rule  io  iryiug  the  crime  of  ul'ury,  which  may  be 
proved  by  the  ufurer’s  own  oath,  notwitlilianding  the 
’ tnle.  A*riRo  ientiur  jurart  m fuam  Crimes 

therefore  are  in  the  general  cafe  provcablc  only  by  the 
defenders  free  confeflion,  or  by  writing,  or  by  wit* 
rnffes.  No  extrajudicial  conKlficn,  wulcfs  it  is  ad- 
heud  to  by  the  pannci  in  judgement,  can  be  admitted 
at  evidence. 

S*ili  trimi  jq,  All  objeftions  relevant  agalnll  a wineft  in  civil 
cafes  are  alfo  relevant  in  crimittaL  No  witnefs  is  ad- 
mitted, who  may  gain  or  lofe  by  the  event  of  the 
trial.  Soeti  critainut  or  airoeiaies  iu  ll»c  fame  crime, 
are  not  admitted  againll  one  anulber,  except  either  in 
crimes  againll  the  Hate,  as  treafoo  ; in  occult  crimes, 
where  other  witoclTcs  cannot  be  had,  as  forgery  ; or 
in  thefts  or  depudaiioas  committed  in  the  Highlands. 
The  teftimeny  of  the  private  party  injured  may  be 
received  againll  the  pannel,  where  the  king’s  advocate 


W.  Part  Iir. 

is  the  only  prnfecutor,  if  from  ll,*  nature  of  the  crime,  Law  of 
there  mull  needs  be  a penury  of  W’iuicflls,  as  la  rape, 
lobbcry,  &c.  v*— ^ 

51.  After  all  the  witiitflcs  have  hern  rxarr.ined  in of 
court,  the  jury  arc  Unit  up  in  a room  by  ihemfelrc!, 
where  they  mull  continlic,  excluded  from  all  corr\fpon* 
dcoce,  till  their  vrrdiil  or  judgment  be  fuhfcribed  by 
the  forenvan  (or  chancellor)  and  clerk  ; and  according 
to  tlus  verdict  the  court  proriouiices  fenteiice,  either 
abt'ulviiig  or  condemning.  It  is  not  rccelTury,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  thit  a j«^ty  fbmild  be  un^niim.us  in 
finding  a perfun  guilty;  the  narioo->d  mjjjmy  is  aa 
fufBcIcnt  againll  the  pHnucl,  as  for  lii:n.  Juri:s  can- 
not be  puniflicd  on  accoiitil  of  an  errcuccus  verdict, 
cither  for  or  againll  the  piaiul. 

* 52.  'riioufjh  the  pr«»prr  huMnefi  of  a jury  Ik*  to  in-  el 

quire  into  the  tniih  of  the  fails  found  rcL.aM  by  thc^^**^* 
couiT,  fur  which  rcafon  they  are  fo.n.t!.;t,*:J  ciU.’d  the 
ttvjufji  i yet,  in  many  rafts,  th,.y  judge  alfo  ih  mai- 
lers of  law  or  relevancy.  Thus  though  an  objccliuo 
agaoifl  a witnefs  fhouM  be  repci'ed  by  the  coun,  the 
jury  arr  under  no  nreeflity  to  give  more  credit  to  hU 
tcllimony  than  they  jn'l  : And  in  all  trials  of 

art  and  part,  where  fpccial  facts  are  r>ot  libelled,  the 
jury,  if  they  return  a general  vcr,:i.'l,  arc  inJeed 
judges  not  only  of  the  truth,  but  of  the  relcvjric)'  of 
the  fads  that  are  (worn  to  by  the  uitneires.  A ge- 
neral verdid,  U that  wliiclt  finds  in  general  tcrm&,  that 
the  pannci  is  guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  that  the  libel  ur 
defences  arc  piovcd  or  not  proved.  In  a fpecial  ver- 
did,  the  jury  flndt  certain  fads  proved,  the  import  of 
which  is  to  be  afterwards  contidcred  by  the  court. 

55.  Criminal  judges  null  now  fufpend  for  force Scaccocc^ 
time  the  execution  of  fuch  fenlcnces  as  affed  life  or 
limb,  th^t  fu  condemned  criminali,  whufe  cafes  deferve 
favour,  may  haveaccefs  to  apply  to  the  king  for  mercy. 

No  fenltiice  of  any  court  of  judicature,  fuuth  uf  the 
river  Forth,  importing  cither  death  or  demcmbtatlon, 
can  be  executed  in  Icit  than  30  days ; and,  if  north 
uf  it,  in  lefn  than  40  days,  alter  the  date  of  the  fen* 
tenet.  Ijui  corporal  punilhments,  left  than  death  or 
difmembering,  e.g,  whipping,  pillory,  i:fc.  may  be  in- 
flided  eight  days  after  lenience  on  tliis  bde  Forth, 
and  twelve  days  after  fcntence  beyond  it. 

54.  Ctirres  are  cxtinguilhed,  1.  By  the  death 
the  criminal:  b'-'ith  bi.caurr  a dead  pet  ton  can  makeof  er>uia. 
no  defence,  fo  that  hU  trial  is  truly  a judging  upon  the 
hearing  of  one  lide  ; an-J  becaufc,  though  his  gudt 
fhould  be  ever  fo  notorious,  he  is  after  death  carried 
beyond  tlie  reach  of  human  penalties  : Such  tnala 

therefore  can  have  no  clfc^i  but  to  punifh  the  inno- 
cviit  heir,  contrary*  to  that  mull  equitable  rule,  Cuipa 
tout  fuot  au^oret,  2.  Crimes  may  be  cxtinguilhed  by 
a remiffiun  from  the  fuvereign.  But  a reraiHion,  tho* 

It  fccurcs  the  drUnquent  from  the  public  refentment, 
the  cxcTcifc  of  which  belongs  to  tire  crown,  cannot 
cut  off  the  party  injured  from  his  claim  of  damages, 
over  which  the  crown  has  no  prerogative.  WluKvcr 
therefore  foiinds'.on  a remiflion,  is  liable  in  damages 
to  the  private  profecutor,  in  the  fanu  manner  as  if  he 
had  been  tried  and  found  guilty.  Even  general  at^s 
of  indemnity  palTed  in  parliament,  though  they  fecure 
againll  fuch  penalties  at  law  tnfliAs  upon  the  criminal 
merely  per  n;oilum  patut  ytt  do  not  s^aioH  the  pay- 
ment uf  any  pecuniary  fine  that  is  given  by  fUtutc 
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l.»w  cf  to  th«  party  Injured,  nor  agaiod  the  demand  of  any 
Bcotiant!.  competent  to  him  in  name  of  damage!. 

’ Lefler  injuries,  whi(;h  cannot  be  properly  faid 

to  a^eA  the  puUtc  peace,  mav  be  ex'.inguinied,  cither 
by  the  private  party’a  expref»ly  forgiving  him,  or  by 
bis  being  reconciled  to  the  otfender,  after  receiving 
the  injury.  Hence  ariOa  the  rule,  t9ltiiur 

injuria.  But  where  the  offence  ia  of  a higher  nature, 
the  party  injured,  though  he  may  pain  from  the  pro- 
fecution,  in  fo  far  aa  liii  private  tntcreft  ia  concerned, 
cannot  preclude  the  king's  advocate,  or  procurator* 
fifcal,  fri'm  intilling  ad  vimluiam 

PrefcTjp-  Crimes  are  alio  extinguifhed  by  prefeription, 

which  ofwraics  by  the  meic  lapfc  of  lime,  wuhont 
any  aA  either  of  the  luvcrcign  or  of  the  private  fuffcier. 
Crimes  preferibe  in  ao  years  ; but  in  particubr  crimes, 
the  prefeription  is  limited  by  flaiutc  to  a /hotter  time* 
No  perfun  can  be  profccuted  upon  the  aA  aga'nil 
wrongou*  itnpiifonmcnt,  after  three  years.  High  trea* 
fon,  committed  within  his  majctly's  Joimniuns.  fuffeni 
likev-ile  a triennial  prefeription,  if  indiAment  be  not 
found  againd  the  traitor  withm  that  time.  All  aalons 


brought  npon  any  penal  ftatnte  made  or  to  be  made,  •»f 
wljcre  the  penalty  is  appropriated  to  the  crown,  expire  Scotland. 
in  two  ycar< after  committing  the  offence;  and  where  ’ 
the  penalty  goes  to  the  crown  or  other  profecutor,  the 
profecutor  mutf  fuc  within  one  year,  and  the  crown 
within  two  years  after  the  year  ended.  Certain  crimes 
are,  without  the  aid  of  any  (fatute,  extinguifhed  by  a 
/hotter  preCcripiioo  than  twenty  years.  By  our  old 
Uw,  in  the  cafts  of  rape,  rubbery,  and  liamcfuckcn, 
the  party  irtjured  was  not  heard  after  a tilctioe  of 
twenty*four  hours ; fiom  a prefumption,  that  perfont 
could  not  be  fo  grufdy  injured,  without  immediately 
compbtiuing  : And  it  ts  probable,  that  a prulccution 
for  ihcfc  crimes,  if  delayed  for  any  conftderable  lime, 
would  be  cail  even  at  this  day,  or  at  lead  the  puniOi* 
ment  rcftn'Acd.  Lc/Ter  injuries  fuffer  alio  a /hurt  pre* 
feription  ; law  ^fuuung  forgtvcnefs,  from  the  nature 
of  the  offence,  and  the  lilcncc  of  llic  party.  Tfte  par* 
ttculir  fpace  of  time  fufticient  to  cflablilh  this  pre* 
fumption  mir/l  be  determined  by  the  judge,  according 
to  circumfianccs. 


L A W 

btw-  Lait-  lutn^ua^,  lit  £n4;laud  all  law-prcceedingt 
Language,  formerly  written,  as  indeed  ail  public  procee«li»gs 

’ were,  in  Norman  or  law  Kicnch,  and  even  the  argu* 
mciits  of  the  counicl  and  dccifi6ns  of  the  court  were  in 
the  famif  barbarous  dialed.  An  evident  and  /hemeful 
badge,  it  mufl  be  owned,  of  tyranny  and  foteign  fer* 
\itudc  ; being  introduced  under  the  auipiccs  of  WiU 
liain  the  Norman,  and  his  funs  : whereby  the  ubferra- 
tion  of  the  Kumsn  fjiyrifl  was  once  more  verified, 
that  iiallia  taufiJiiOJ  dtuuit  facumia  lirimnMs.  This 
continued  till  the  reign  or  Edward  III.  | who,  having 
employed  Im  aims  fiicce&fudy  in  fubduing  the  crown 
of  E.ance,  thought  it  utibcfeemlng  the  dignity  of  the 
vidors  to  ufc  any  longer  the  language  of  a van<)ui/hrd 
.8/  country.  By  a flaiutc,  therefore,  paffed  in  the  36th 

Cmmmt.  year  of  hu  icign,  it  was  enacted,  that  for  the  future 

all  picas  (liould  be  pUadetJ,  fhowai,  defended,  anfacred, 
debated,  and  ji:dged,  in  the  Enghih  tongue  ; but  be 
emcred  and  iur.ilied  in  Latin  : In  like  manner- as  Oo«i 
Alonfo  X.  king  of  Caltile  (the  great-grandfather  of 
uur  Edw'sid  ill.)  obliged  his'  fubjeds  to  ufe  the  Ca- 
ftiii.an  tongue  in  alt  legal  proceeding) ; and  as,  in  is 86, 
the  Gernisn  language  was  cflablidied  in  the  courts  of 
the  empire.  And  perhaps,  if  our  legiflature  had  then 
direded  that  the  writk  thcmfclves,  which  are-mandales 
from  the  king  to  his  fubjeda  to  ficrform  certain  ads 
or  to  appear  nt  certain ‘places,  ihouli  have  been  framed 
in  the  Englilh  language,  according  to  the  rule  of  our 
ancient  law,  it  Ki^  not  been  very  improper.  But  the 
record  or  enrolment  of  thofc  writs* and  the  proceed- 
ings thereon,  which  was  calculated  for  the  benefit  of 
poUerity,  wa»  nu>rc  fciviccahlc  (becaufe  more  durable) 
in  a dead  and  immutable  language  than  in  any  flux  or 
living  one.  The  piadifers,  however,  bting  ui'ed  to  the 
Norman  language,  and  therefore  imaginiog  they  could 
exprefs  their  thuu,;hu  more  aptly  and  more  concifrly 
in  that  than  in  any  other,  dill  continued  to  take  their 
notes  in  law  Erench  ; and  of  courfc,  when  thofc  notes 
came  to  be  publidied,  under  the  tkoomiuatiou  of  re* 
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yor//.  they  were  printed  in  that  barbaromdialcd ; which,  Ls’r- 
joined  to  the  additional  tcirors  of  a Gothic  black  let- 
ler,  has  occa/iooed  many  a lluilent  to  throw  awvy  his  ' 
Plowden  and  Littleton,  without  venturing  to  attack  a 
page  of  them.  And  yet  in  reality,  upon  a nearer  oc-  * 
quaintance,  tlicy  would  have  found  nr>thing  very  for- 
midable in  the  language ; which  dihcrs  in  its  gram- 
mar and  orihography  as  much  framthc  modern  French, 
as  the  dicFon  of  Chaucer  and  Gower  does  from  that  of 
Addifon  and  F>ipe.  Belides,  as  the  Englilh  and  Nor- 
man languages  were  concurrently  uled  by  our  anccd- 
ers  for  fevcral  centuries  together,  the  two  idtom-t  have 
naturally  a/TiinilaUd,  and  mutually  bi>nuwcd  riaii,ca4.K 
other  i for  whah  reafon  the  grammatical  conllruAfon 
of  each  is  fo  very  much  the  lame,  tlut  1 appiehcuda.) 
Engliihroiin  (with  a week's  preparation)  would  uoder- 
tland  the  laws  of  Normandy,  colk-Aid  in  their  ^raad 
coaJluuMrt  as  well,  if  rot  better,  than  a Frcuehiuau  bred 
within  the  walU  of  Faiis. 

The  Latin,  which  lucccedcd  the  French  for  the  en* 
try  and  enrolment  of  phaa,  and  which  continued  t ' 
u/e  for  four  ccoti/ries,  abfwer.H  fo  nearly  to  the  Engli- 
(oftentimes  word  for  word)  that  it  is  not  ul  ad  lurj 
ting  it  Ihould  generally  be  irniigined  to  be  ' 

bricated  at  home,  w;th  little  more  ait  or  troubU* 
by  adding  R'lman  teub- nations  to  English  * 

Whereas  in  reality  It  is  a very  iinivetfal  dialect,  t|. 
throughout  all  Europe  a*  the  irruption  of  the  noi  . 
nations;  and  particularly  accuinmoJatcd  and  mo<.. 
to  anfwer  all  the  purpo/cs  of  the  lawyers  with  a 
liar  exadnefs  and  prccilion.  This  is  principally  ov  1,. 
to  the  /implicity,  or  (tf  the  reader  plcalcb)  the  povc; 
and  baldiieCs  of  its  textute,  calculated  tt*  exprcls  - 
ideas  of  mankind  juft  as  they  arife  in  the  human  n.  .1 
without  any  rhetorical  flourilhev,  or  perplexed  o.  u 
ments  of  ttyle ; for  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thofc  S'S 
and  ordinances,  of  public  as  well  aj  private  con>i<:t  . 
tics,  are  generally  the  mo/l  eahly  iinderftood, . . 
ftrength  aud  pcr/picuity,  not  harmony  or  elega:.’.c  . 

* Ca« 
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eitpTfflion,  have  been  principally  coufuUcd  in  compU  /arip/,  \ eui'ufihm,  /if.  Law. 

Thefc  uorlhcTQ  nation!,  or  rather  their  Ic-  miliatt  * rrjW/uM, 

’ gluaton,  though  they  refolved  to  make  ufe  t»f  the  Latin  rewrmtiart  ohjequiMm,f*->ft**rtit  «j»*<  — y— • 


tongue  in  promulging  their  laws,  aa  betag  more  du- 
rable and  more  generally  known  to  tbetr  conquered 
fubje^  than  their  own  Teutonic  dialed*,  yet  (either 
through  choice  or  neceffity)  hare  frequently  intermiaed 
therein  fame  worda  of  a Gothic  original ; which  ia, 
more  or  lef»,  the  cafe  iu  every  couuiry  of  Lurope,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  imputed  aa  any  peculiar  b'ciniih  in 
our  Bnglith  legal  btinity*  'I'he  truth  ia,  what  lit  ge* 
ncrally  denominated  LiW'LiUin  ia  in  reality  a mere 
technici!  language,  calculated  for  eternal  duration,  and 
cafy  to  be  appreheoded  both  in  prefent  and  future  timet; 
and  on  thofe  account!  bell  fuited  to  preferve  thoi'c  me- 
morialt  which  are  intended  fur  perpetual  rulea  of  ac. 
lion.  The  rude  pyramidt  of  Egypt  have  endured  from 
the  earlieft  aoea,  while  the  more  iiK>dern  and  more  ele- 
gant jAruflurca  of  Attica,  Rtwie,  and  Palmyra,  have 
funk  beneath  the  firoke  of  time.  ' 

At  tn  the  ohjc^lion  of  lacking  up  the  law  in  a flrange 
and  unknown  tongue,  this  it  of  little  weight  with  re* 
card  to  rccurdi ; which  few  have  occaHoa  to  read,  but 
luch  at  do,  or  ought  to,  underdand  the  rudiments  of 
Latin.  And  bciidet,  it  may  be  obfcrvcd  of  the  Uw- 
Latin,  u the  very  ingenious  dir  John  Davit  obrervea 
^ of  the  law.Freocb,  “ that  it  is  fo  very  cafy  to  be 
learned,  that  the  meaned  wit  that  ever  came  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Law  doth  come  to  underdand  it  almodper- 
fe^ly  in  ten  days  without  a reader.** 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  many  terms  of  art,  with 
which  the  law  abounds,  are  fufficiently  harfli  when 
' Latinir.ed  (yet  not  more  fo  than  thofe  of  other  fciences), 
and  may,  aa  Mr  Scldeo  obfervea,  give  offence  **  to 
fome  grammaiians  of  fqueamiHi  dumachs,  who  would 
rather  choofe  to  live  in  ignorance  of  things  the  moll 
afefui  and  important,  than  to  have  their  delicate  eara 
wounded  by  the  ufe  of  a word  unknown  to  Cicero, 
Sallud,  or  the  other  writers  of  the  AuguiUn  age.** 
Yet  this  ia  no  more  than  mud  unavoidably  happen  when 
things  of  modern  ufe,  of  which  the  Romans  bad  nu 
idea,  and  conftqucpily  no  phrafea  to  exprefs  them, 
come  to  be  delivered  in  the  Latin  tongue.  It  would 
puzxle  the  mod  clafllcal  fcholar  to  find  an  appellation, 
in  his  pure  I^tiuity,  for  a condable,  a record,  or.  a 
deed  of  feoffment : it  is  therefore  to  be  imputed  aa 
much  to  ncccflliy  as  ignorance,  that  they  were  flyled 
in  our  forenfic  dialcA,  cot^aManus^  nrrart/im,  and 
fto^ammhm.  Tlius  again,  another  uncouth  word  of 
our  ancient  laws  (for  I defend  not  the  ridiculous  bar- 
barifms  fumelimes  introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  mo- 
dern  pra6tifcr|l,  the  fubtla  iitvc  marf/rw/ri,  or  the  verb 
fN«n/r«irr,  however  barih  and  unclaflical  it  nriay  feem, 
was  neceffarily  framed  to  exprefi  a particular  offence  ; 
fioce  no  other  word  in  being,  rern/rre,  wUr^tre^  netart^ 
or  the  like,  was  fuffictent  to  exprtfs  the  intention  of 
the  crimiaal,  or  quo  animo  the  aA  was  perpetrated  ; 
and  therefore  by  00  means  cai.vc  up  to  the  notion  of 
murder  at  prefent  roiertaioed  by  a law  ; viz.  a killing 
wih  maficf  afareiho^j^ht. 

A fimiUr  neceffity  to  this  produced  a fimilar  cffeA 
•I  Byzantium,  when  the  Roman  laws  were  lamed  into 
Orcek  for  the  ufe  of  the  oriental  empire:  for,  without 
any  regard  to  Attic  elegance,  the  lawyers  of  the  im- 
perial courts  made  00  fcruptc  to  tnufflitc/i^i  raaiai^- 


and  the  like.  They  ftudied  more  tlw  exael  and  pre* 
ct(c  import  of  the  worda,  than  the  neatneft  aodddicacy 
of  their  cadence.  And  it  may  be  fuggetled,  that  the 
terms  of  the  law  are  not  more  numerous,  more  un- 
couth, or  more  difiicull  to  be  explained  by  a teacher, 
than  thofe  of  logic,  pLy  ties,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
Ariftotle*s  philofophy  ; nay,  even  of  the  politer  ana 
of  architedlurc  and  its  kindred  lludtes,  or  the  fcience 
of  rhetoric  itlelf.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  famous  legal 
qucfiioQ  contains  in  it  nothing  more  difiicult,  than  the 
definition  which  in  his  time  the  philofophcrs  currently 
gave  of  their  materxa  pr'mat  the  groundwork  of  ail  na- 
tural knowledge  ; that  it  it  nfijut  quid,  neqae  quaniwn, 
tuqtu  quuU,  nequ€  eitquui eorumqudtu  ew  dettrmwatur  ; or 
its  fubfcqueni  explanation  by  Adrian  Hcereboard,  who 
,aiTurcs  ui,  that  matnia  prtmn  non  eji  itfque  J^r 

Jiffmam  corp^reUal'u,  Requt  per Jtmpiiftm  tjjeniiam  s tjl  /tf- 
mea  gm,  el  quidem  fuyiamia,  ikei  iiKompieta  ,*  l>ah<tquc  ac- 
tum ex  fe  gnlllclivumt  et Jimul  eft  poteiuia  JaSJefiiva.  The 
Uw,  thetetore,  with  regard  to  its  technical  phrafrs, 
ffaiidi  upon  the  Lme  footing  with  other  fiudies,  and 
requcils  only  tiu*  fame  iutiutgeace. 

This  technical  Latin  continued  20  ufe  from  the  time 
of  iti  fiifl  introduClion,  till  the  fubvcrfion  of  our  an- 
cietti  confiitution  under  Cromwell;  when,  among  many 
otlwr  innovaiiuns  in  the  law,  foruc  for  the  better  and 
fome  for  the  worfe,  the  language  of  our  records  was  al- 
tered and  turned  into  Enghfh.  But,  at  the  reltoraticn 
of  king  Charles,  this  novelty  was  no  longer  counte- 
nanced ; the  pra^tifera  finding  it  very  difficult  toex- 
preft  themfclves  fo  cuncifely  or  fignificantiy  in  any  o* 
thcr  language  but  the  Latin.  And  thus  it  continued 
without  any  fenfible  inconveulence  till  about  the  year 
1730,  when  it  was  again  thought  proper  that  the  pro- 
cecdings  at  law  (huuld  be  done  into  Englifii,  and  It 
was  accordingly  fo  ordered  by  flatute  4 Geo.  II.  c.  26. 
This  was  done,  in  order  that  the  common  people 
might  have  knowledge  and  undcrllanding  of  what 
was  alleged  or  done  for  and  againfi  them  in  tlic 
procefa  and  pleadings,  the  judgment  and  entries  in 
caufe.  Which  purpofe  it  is  doubtful  how  well  it 
has  anfwercd  ; but  thcie  is  reafon  to  fufped,  that 
the  people  are  now,  after  many  years  experience, 
altogether  as  ignorant  in  matters  of  law  as  before.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  thefe  incoDvenienees  have  already 
arifen  from  the  alteration  ; that  now  many  clerks  and 
attorneys  arc  hardly  able  to  read,  much  Icfs  to  under- 
fiand,  a-iccord  even  of  fo  modem  a date  as  the  reigo 
of  George  1.  And  it  baa  much  enhanced  the  expcncc 
of  all  legal  proceedings:  for  fince  the  pradifers  are 
confined  (for  the  fake  of  the  fUmp-dutica,  which  are 
thereby  conliderably  incretfed)  to  write  only  a dated 
number  of  words  in  a iheet  ; and  as  the  LngU(h  lan- 
guage, through  the  multitude  of  its  particles,  is  much 
more  verbofe  than  the  i^aiin  ; it  foliows , that  the  num- 
ber of  (beets  muff  be  very  much  augmented  by  the 
change.  The  tranflation  alfa  of  lechmcal  phrafes,  and 
the  oainci  of  writs  and  other  procefs,  were  found  to 
be  fo  very  ridiculous  (a  writ  of  niji pr'uut  qaare  impeditf 
Jaciast  haUas  corput,  aud  the  reft,  not  being  ca- 
pable of  an  Englifh  drefs  with  any  degree  of  feriouf- 
nefia),  that  ia  two  yeara  time  a new  ad  wat  obliged  to 
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X^«w.  Ve  mtdci  6 Geo.  II.  c.  14.  which  tHowi  all  technical 
” word*  to  continue  in  the  ufual  Unzua^e,  and  hai 
thereby  defeated  every  beneficial  purpole  of  the  former 
ftitutt. 

7rialhy  of  Ldir,  ( vadl  tilo  legu  {)  a fpecic*  of 

trial,  in  the  Euj^liftt  law,  fo  called,  a&  another  fpecicn  ia 
ftylcd  ••  waper  of  battel,"  (fee  BarTtL): 

becaufe,  ai  io  the  wager  of  batiel,  the  defendant  gave 
a pledge,  gage,  or  vadium,  or  try  the  caufe  by  bat* 
tel  { fo  here  be  wat  put  in  fiiretlea  or  vadtojr  that  at 
fuch  a day  he  will  make  his  law,  that  U.  take  the  be* 
netit  which  the  law  hai  allowed  him,  (fee  the  article 
Trial).  For  our  ancellora  confidered,  that  there 
were  many  cafu  wliere  an  innocent  man,  of  good  cre- 
dit, might  be  overborne  by  a multitude  of  falfc  wit* 
nelTca  ; and  therefore  cdabllfhed  this  fpccics  of  trial, 
ht  the  oath  of  the  defendant  himfelf : for  if  he  will  ab- 
fiduiely  fwcar  himfelf  not  chargeable,  and  appeaii  to 
be  a perfoo  of  reputation,  he  lhall  g<i  free,  and  forever 
* acquitted  of  the  debt,  or  other  caufe  of  action. 

The  manner  of  waging  and  making  law  is  this. 
He  that  hat  waged,  or  given  fecurity,  to  make  hit 
law,  brings  with  him  into  court  eleven  of  hit  nrlgh- 
bourt:  a cutlom  which  we  find  particularly  deferibed 
fo  early  aa  in  the  league  between  Alfred  and  Guihrun 
the  Dane  t for  by  toe  old  Saxon  conflitutioo  every 
man't  credit  in  courts  of  law  depended  upon  the  opi- 
niort  which  hit  nnghbours  had  of  bit  veiaciiy.  The 
defendant  then,  ftanding  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  it  ad* 
moaiHied  by  the  judges  of  the  nature  and  danger  of  a 
falfe  oath.  And  if  he  ilill  perfifla,  he  it  to  repeat 
thia  or  the  like  oath  : **  Hear  this,  yc  juHicei,  that  1 
do  not  owe  unto  Richard  Jonca  the  (urn  of  ten  pounds 
nor  any  penny  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  fatd 
Richard  hath  declared  agaioft  me.  So -help  me  God." 
And  thereupon  bit  eleven  neighbours  or  compurga* 
tors  ihall  avow  upon  their  oaths,  that  they  believe  in 
their  coflfciencea  that  he  faith  the  truth  ; fo  that  him- 
lielf  muA  be  fwom  df  fdeiUet*,  and  the  clevco  dt  rrc<4r* 
idaU, 

In  the  old  Ssredifli  or  Gothic  conftitution,  wager 
c»f  law  wat  tiot  only  permitted,  as  it  if  in  criminal 
cafes,  onleft  the  faA  be  extremely  clear  againft  the 
prifonrr ; but  was  alfo  abiblutcly  required,  in  many 
tkirii  i*il,  r/tuV  cafes:  which  an  author  of  their  own  very  julUy 
i-9.1.  c.  charges  as  being  the  fource  of  frequent  perjury.  ThU, 
he  tells  us,  was  owing  to  the  Popifh  cccicfiallics,  who 
introduced  this  method  of  purgation  ^om  tbiir  canon 
Iaw{  and,  having  fowQ  a plentiful  crop  of  oaths  hi  all 
judidsl  proceedings,  reaped  afterwards  an  ample  har* 
veft  of  perjuries:  for  perjuriea  were  punilhed  in  part 
by  pecuniary  fines,  payable  to  the  coffers  of  the 
church.  But  with  us  in  Eagland  wager  of  Itw  it  se- 
ver required;  and  then  only  adwatted^  where  an  aflion 
is  brought  upon  fuch  matters  as  may  be  Tuppofed  to 
be  privately  (ranfa^ed  between  the  parties,  and  where* 
io  the  defendant  may  be  prefumed  to  hare  made  fatis* 
faAiun  without  being  able  to  prove  it.  Therefiore  It 
SI  only  in  anions  of  dtbt  upon  fimple  contraA,  or  fur 
amercement,  in  a&ioiis  of  detinue,  and  of  account, 
where  the  debt  may  have  been  paid,  the  goods  refio* 
red,  or  the  account  balanced,  without  any  evidence  of 
either.  And  by  fuch  wager  of  Uw  (when  admitted) 
the  pUintifT  is  perpetually  barred  ; for  the  law,  in  the 
fifflplicity  of  the  cacicai  times,  prefuacd  that  00  one 
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would  forfwear  himfelf  for  any  worldly  thing.  Wager  CoAom* 
of  law,  however,  lieth  in  a real  aiRiun,  where  the  tc- 
nsnt  alleges  he  was  not  legally  fummoned  to  appear^  ■ **^*1  . 

as  well  as  io  mere  pcrfonal  contraAs. 

The  wager  of  law  was  never  permitted  but  where 
the  defendant  hore  a fair  and  unreproachaUc  charac* 
ter;  and  it  was  alfo  confined  to  fuch  cafes  where  a 
debt  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  difeharged,  or  fatisfac* 
tion  made  in  private,  without  any  wltncfTci  to  atteft 
it:  and  many  other  prudential  reilrifltons  accompa- 
nied this  indulitence.  But  at  length  it  w'as  confidcred* 
that  (even  under  ail  its  reftriftinns)  It  threw  too  great 
a temptation  in  the  wsy  of  indigent  or  prufligate  men: 
and  therefore  by  degrees  new  remedies  were  devifed, 
and  new  forms  of  acklon  were  introduced,  wherein  00 
difendant  is  at  liberty  to  wa^e  bis  Uw.  So  that  now 
no  plaioliff  need  at  all  apprehend  any  danger  from  the 
hardincfi  of  his  debtor's  coafctcnce,  unleft  he  voluata* 
rily  choofes  to  rely  on  lits  adverfaryU  veracity,  by 
bringing  an  obfolete,  inilcad  of  a modern,  adtioa. 
Therefore,  one  lhall  hardly  hear  at  prefeot  of  an  ac- 
tion of  dfli  brought  up«)n  a fimple  contra^ : that  be- 
ing fupplicd  by  an  aftion  of  tre/fa/s  on  the  caft  for  the 
breach  of  a promifc  or  ajfumpft ; wherein,  timugh  the 
fpccific  debt  cannot  be  recovered,  yet  damages  may, 
equivalent  to  the  fpecific  debt.  And,  this  being  an 
aoion  of  ticfpafs,  no  law  can  be  waged  thereiQ.  So, 
intlcad  of  an  sdiion  of  thunue  to  recover  the  very  thing 
detairsed,  an  adtion  of  trcfpBfs  on  the  cafe  In  trover  anj 
corn'etfion  is  ufually  brought;  wherein,  though  the 
horfe  or  other  fpccific  chattel  cannot  be  had,  yet  the 
defendant  (hall  pay  damages  fur  the  cunverfion,  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  chattel } and  for  this  trerpafa  alfo 
no  wager  of  law  is  allowed.  In  the  room  of  a€lions 
of  account,  a bill  in  equity  is  ufually  filed:  wherein, 
though  the  defendant  aofwers  upon  his  onth,  yet  fuch 
oath  is  not  conclufive  to  thepUintiff;  but  he  may 
prove  every  article  by  other  evidence,  in  cootradicUoa 
to  what  the  defendant  has  fworn.  So  that  wager  of 
law  is  quite  out  of  ufc,  being  avoided  by  the  mode  of 
bringing  •the  aAioii ; but  OiU  it  is  not  out  of  force. 

And  therefore,  when  a new  lUtutc  infiiiRs  a penalty, 
and  give!!  an  adtion  of  debt  for  recovering  it,  it  is  u- 
fual  to  add,  **  in  whicli  no  wager  of  law  lhall  be  al- 
lowed otherwife  an  hardy  dcliiiqurnt  might  efcape 
any  persally  af  the  law,  by  fwtaring  he  bad  never  in- 
curred, or  elfe  had  dIPebarged  it. 

CuJiom’Houfe  Lawu  The  expedient  of  rxading 
duties  on  goods  imported,  or  exported,  has  been  a* 
doptrd  by  every  commercial  nation  in  Europe.  The 
attention  of  the  Britilh  Icgillaturc  has  not  been  confi- 
ned tp  the  objedi  of  raifing  a revenue  alone,  but  they 
have  attempted  by  duties,  exemptiona.  drawbacks, 
bounties,  and  other  regulations,  to  direcl  the  national 
trade  into  thofc  clunniU  that  conttibute  moft  to  the 
public  benefit.  And,  in  order  to  obtain  every  requi- 
fite  information,  all  goods,  exported  or  imported, 
whether  liable  to  duty  or  not,  are  required  to  be  en- 
tered at  the  rcfpedHve  cufiom  houfes;  and,  from  thefe 
entries,  accouuts  are  regularly  made  up  of  the  whole 
Britifh  trade,  didinguilhing  the  articles,  their  quanti- 
ty and  value,  and  the  countries  which  fupply  or  re- 
ceive them. 

The  objc6U  of  the  BritiOt  legiflature  may  be  redu- 
ced to  the  folUwiog  beads : 

Firll, 
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Cuftom*  Firft,  To  encourage  iKe  employment  of  Bntilh 
(hipping  and  fcamen,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  our 
* navy  when  public  exigencies  require. 

Secondly,  To  incnnCc  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
nation,  by  piohtbiling  the  expoilation  of  Britilh  coin, 
by  encmua;:ing  expoiiaitun,  and  difeouraging  impor- 
tation, and  by  promoting  agriculture,  hiherics,  and 
tnamifa<ilurea.  Fur  tliefe  purpofet,  it  11  penal  to  rn- 
• lice  certain  manufai^urcni  abroad,  or  export  the  tools 

ufed  in  their  manufaHurcs  ; the  exportation  of  raw 
rnaten’als  is,  in  moll  inllanccs,  prohibited ; and  their 
importation  permitted  free  from  duty,  and  fometimea 
' rewarded  with  a bounty*  'I'be  exportation  of  fome 
goods,  manufa^iircd  to  a certain  length  only  (for 
example  while  cloth),  it  loaded  wsth  a duty,  but  per- 
, milted  duty-free  when  the  manufa^ure  is  carried  to 

its  full  extent.  The  importation  of  rival  manufa^lures 
ii  ioade<l  with  heavy  duties,  or  abfolutely  prohibited. 
Thcfe  reftri^llonv  arc  moil  fevere  towards  nations  with 
which  the  bahnee  of  trade*  is  fuppofed  agatnH  us,  or 
which  are  conltdered  as  car  mtiil  formidable  rivals  in 
power  or  commerce,  llpon  this  piinciple  the  com- 
merce with  France,  till  lately,  laboured  under  the 
heavied  refiriAions. 

Thirdly,  To  feeoreus  plenty  of  necelTiriet  for  fub- 
iiflence  and  manufaclurr,  by  difeouragin  * the  expor- 
tation of  fome  articles  that  confume  by  length  of  time, 
and  regulating  the  corn-trade  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  fcafons. 

Fourthly,  To  fecure  the  trade  of  the  coloni.es  to 
the  mother  country,  and  preferve  a mmual  inter- 
courfe,  by  encouraging  the  pioduce  of  ihtir  ftaple- 
comm<Mlities,  and  rdlraining  their  progref*  in  thefc 
manulafiures  which  they  receive  from  us  in  exchange. 

The  foundation  of  o ir  commerci.il  rejnlaitoos  is  the 
*'^J*‘**"«  famous  a^t  of  navigation,  which  was  lirft  enacted  da- 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  adopted  by 
^ the  fjrll  parliament  after  the  relloration.  The  fuh 

Aance  of  this  adl,  and  fubfequent  amendments,  is  as 
follows. 

I.  Goods  from  Aha,  Africa,  and  America,  may 
not  be  imported,  except  in  Britilh  (hips  duly  naviga- 
ted,  or  (hips  belonging  to  the  BritKh  plantations;  and 
they  can  only  be  imported  from  the  place  of  their  pro- 
duction or  manufacture,  or  the  port  where  they  arc 
ufually  ltfH  (hipped  for  tranfportation.  Goods  of  the 
Spanilh  or  Portuguefe  plantations,  imported  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  Britilh  (hi|^,  bullion  and  fume 
other  incontlderaUe  articles  arc  excepted. 

The  rtdriClion  on  European  g-i.>ds  is  not  univerfal, 
but  extends  to  feveral  of  the  bulkied  atticlea.  Kufitan 
goods,  mads,  timber,  boards,  fah,  pitch,  rwfin,  tar, 
hemp,  flax  ralfins,  flgs.  prunes  olives,  oil.  com,  fu- 
gar,  potafhes,  wine,  and  vinegar,  may  not  be  import- 
ed, except  in  (hips  belonging  to  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
bnd,  legally  mannrd  t nor  Turkey  goods  and  currants, 
except  in  (hips  Britilh  built ; or  in  (hips  belonging  to 
the  country  where  thefc  goods  arc  produced  or  manu- 
fa^ured,  or  firll  (hipped  ftir  exportation  ; and,  if  im- 
ported in  foreign  Ihips,  they  pay  alien’s  duty. 

In  Older  to  intitic  a (hip  to  the  privileges  of  a Bn 
tilh  (hip,  it  mud  be  built  in  Britain,  and  belong  en- 
tirely to  Britilh  ruhjecis;  ami  the  ma  cr,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners,  muft  be  Bnlifli  fubjeds,  cx- 
* cept  in  cafe  of  death,  or  unavoidable  accidents*  In 
N-  179. 


time  of  war,  the  proportion  of  BritiHi  mariners  requi-  CvAom- 
ted  is  generally  condned  to  mie  fourth  ; and  the  fame 
proportion  only  is  required  in  the  G ccoland  lilhery. 

No  goods  may  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from, 
the  plantations  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  except 
in  (1iip6  built  in  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  plantations, 
or  pri/e  (hips,  manned  by  Britilh  fubjedks,  duly  re* 
giilcrcd,  and  legally  navigated. 

The  following  goods,  enumerated  in  the  ad  of  na- 
vigation and  fublequent  ads,  may  not  be  exported 
from  the  plantations,  except  to  fome  other  plantation 
or  to  Britain  : Tobacco,  cotton  wool,  rndigo,  ginger, 
fuflic,  and  other  dying  wood,  molalTes,  hemp,  copper- 
ore,  beaver- (kins  and  other  furs,  pilch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, malls,  yards,  and  bolfprlis,  coffee,  pymento,  co- 
coa-nuts, whale  (ids,  raw  filk,  pot  and  pearl  afhes. 

Rice  and  fugar  were  formerly  comprehended  in  this 
lift,  but  their  exportation  is  now  permitted  under  cer- 
tain reftridions. 

Iron  may  not  be  imported  to  Europe,  except  to 
Inland  ; and  none  of  the  non-enumeratrd  may  be  im- 
ported to  any  country  north  of  Cape  Finifterrc,  ex- 
cept the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  Ireland. 

2.  For  the  more  cffedual  prevention  of  fmuggling, 
no  good*!  may  be  imported -in  veifels  belonging  to  Bri- 
tilh fubjeds,  and  no  wine,  in  any  veffel  whaterer,  un- 
lefs  the  mailer  have  a manifeft  on  board,  containing 
the  name,  mcafure,  and  built  of  the  (hip,  the  place  l« 
which  it  belongs,  and  a dlllind.  enumeration  of  the 
goods  on  board,  and  places  where  they  were  laden. 

If  the  Ihip  be  cleared  from  any  place  under  his  Maje- 
fty’s  dominions,  the  manifeft  muft  be  atiefted  by  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  nr  chief  magiftrate,  who 
is  required  to  ttanfmit  a copy  thereof  to  the  place  of 
deftinatioD.  Shlp-mafters  mail  deliver  copies  of  this 
manifeft  to  the  ftHl  cuftom-houfe  officer  who  g()ci  on 
board  within  four  leagues  of  the  (hore,  and  alfo  to  the 
firll  who  ;?ocB  on  board  within  the  limits  of  any  port, 
and  muft  deliver  the  original  manifeft  to  the  cufljm- 
houfe  at  their  arrival,  and  make  report  of  their  cargo 
upon  oath.  If  the  report  difagree  with  the  manifeft, 
or  either  difagree  with  the  cargo  on  board,  the  (hip- 
maftcr  is  liable  in  the  penalty  of  L 200.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  goods  mull  enter  them,  and  pay  the 
ditties  within  20  days;  otherwlfc  they  may  be  carried  * 

to  the  cuftom-houfe.  and  fold  by  auclton,  if  not  relle-  . 

red  w'lihin  (ix  rnonihs;  and  the  overplus  of  the  value, 
after  paying  duty  and  charges,  paid  to  tht  proprie- 
tom. 

3.  The  importation  of  cattle,  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  except  from  Inland,  woollen  cloths,  malt,  and 
various  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  earthen  ware, 
is  prohibited  : Alfo  the  following  go.>d!)  from  Germa- 
ny and  the  Netherlands;  olive  oil,  pitch,  tar,  pot- 
afhes,  rofin,  fait,  tobacco,  wines,  except  Khcnllh 
wrinc«  and  Hungary  wines  from  Hamburgh. 

4.  Tiie  imporution  of  various  other  goods  is  re- 
llri^eJ  by  particular  regulation?  rcfpcAtng  the  time 
and  place  of  tm;iortai>on,  the  packages,  the  burden 
of  the  IMp,  the  rcquilition  of  a licenwe,  aud  other  cir- 
cumtlanctrs. 

To  guard  more  cffe^ually  agaluft  clandcftmc  trade, 
the  importation  of  fome  articles  is  only  permitted  tn 
(hips  of  a certain  burdcu,  whofc  operations  are  not  ea- 
iily  concealed.  Spirits  muft  be  imported  In  (hips  of 
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L>ir.  *00  tofli  or  upwtrdi,  except  rum,  ind  fpmti  of  BrU 
■ y »4ifh  plantations,  which  are  only  relinked  to  70  tons  ( 
wine,  60  tons]  tea,  tobacco,  and  fnuff,  50  loas}  fall, 
40  tom.  Wine,  fpirits,  and  tobacco  are  alfo  rcftriA* 
ed  in  refptct  of  the  packages  in  which  they  may  be 
imported. 

y.  Diamonds  and  precious  llonei,  flax,  flax  feed, 
linen.ra^s,  bcaver-wool,  wool  for  cluthicra,  linen  yarn 
imhlcached,  and  mofi  drugs  ufrd  in  dying,  may  be 
imported  duly  free. 

6.  AU  goods  imported  are  liable  to  duties,  except 
, fuch  as  arc  exprcfsly  exempted.  Tlie  revenue  of  cu* 

(loms  ia  of  great  antiquity  in  Britain,  but  was  new* 
modelled  at  the  reiloration  of  Charles  II.  A fubildy 
of  tonnage  on  wines,  and  of  poundage,  or  f 1.  per 
pound  value  of  other  goods,  was  granted  during  the 
kihg^alifc,  and,  after  fcveral  prolongations,  rendered 
perpetual.  A book  of  rates  was  compofed  for  afeer* 
taining  tlicfe  vainest  and  articles  not  rated  paid  duty 
according  to  the  value,  as  afHrmcd  up>n  oath  by  the 
importer.  If  the  goods  be  valued  too  low  by  the  im« 
porter,  the  cuftomdioufc  officer  may  feize  them,  upon 
paying  to  the  propticior  llie  value  he  fwore  to,  and 
10  per  cent,  for  profit  | fuch  goods  to  be  fold,  and 
the  overplus  paid  into  the  cuilomt.  Various  addi- 
tional duties  have  been  impofed ; fome  on  all  goods, 
fnme  on  particular  kinds;  fome  according  to  the  rsus, 
fomc  unconnefled  with  the  rates;  fome  with  an  al- 
lowance of  certain  abatements,  fome  withont  any  al- 
lowance { the  greater  part  to  be  paid  down  in  ready 
money,  and  a few  for  which  fecuriiy  may  be  granted  ; 
often  with  variations,  according  to  the  lhip*s  place 
and  ctrcumftanccs  of  importation.  The  numb^  ef 
branches  amounted  to  upwards  of  yo  ; and  fometimes 
more  than  10  were  chargeable  on  the  fame  articles. 
By  this  means,  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  has  be- 
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come  a fubjeft  of  much  intricacy.  The  inconvenien* 
ces  which  this  gave  life  to  arc  now  removed  by  the  • 
confolidation  ac^  . which  appoints  one  fixed  duty  for 
each  article  free  from  ftadloni,  infiead  of  the  various 
branches  to  which  they  were  formerly  fubjecl. 

7.  Goods  of  mofi  kinds  may  be  exported  duty  free 
when  regularly  entered  ; and  thofc  that  have  paid  du- 
ty on  importation  arc  generally  intltlcd  to  drawback 
of  pait,  fometimes  of  the  whole,  when  re  exported 
within  three  years,  upon  certificate  that  (he  d-uies 
were  paid  on  importation,  and  oath  of  their  identity. 

In  fome  cafes,  a bounty  ic  given  on  manufa^ured 
goods,  when  the  materiaU  from  which  they  are  ma- 
nufai^uicd  have  paid  duty  on  imporution ; and  ma- 
oufailures  fubje^  to  exciie,  h;^c  generally  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  cxcife  duties  return^. 

b.  The  following  goods  arc  prohibited  to  be  cx« 
ported;  white-alhes,  horns,  unwrought  hides  of  black- 
cattle,  tallow,  com,  brafs,  copper,  engines  for  knit- 
ting Hocking^,  tools  for  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  ftlk, 
iron,  and  fled  manufaclures ; wool,  woolfctls,  wool- 
len yarn,  fullers  earth,  fulling  clay,  and  tobacco  pipe- 
clay. 

(j.  The  ol>je^l  of  the  laws  refpe^ling  the  corn  trade 
is  to  encourage  agrlciikure,  by  not  only  permitting, 
the  free  exportation,  but  rewarding  it  with  a bounty 
when  the  prices  are  low,  and  checking  the  importa- 
tion by  a heavy  duty ; and,  to  prevent  fcarcity,  by 
prohibiting  the  ex|>ortation  when  the  prices  arc  high, 
and  permitting  importation  at  an  eafy  duty.  Various 
temporary  laws  have  been  enacted  for  thefe  purpofes, 
and  fometimes  other  expedients  employed  io  times  of 
fcarcity,  fuch  ai  prohibiting  the  diiUllcry  from  com, 
and  manufacture  of  flarcK:  And  by  a permanent  law 
1773,  the  low  duties  and  bounties  are  regulated  as 
un^ri 


Low  dut>  Bounty, 


Wheat  at  or  above 

48  8. 

perqr  fid. 

under  44  s. 

5»- 

Rye, 

32  s. 

3d. 

28  8. 

Peafe  and  beans, 

3*». 

3 J- 

38  s. 

no  bounty. 

Oats, 

16  s. 

id. 

148. 

3 8. 

Barley, 

24s. 

2 d.  ^ 

2 2 S. 

2 I.  ClX. 

The  duties,  when  the  prices  are  lower  than  in  the  firft 
column,  amount  to  a prohibition.  When  the  prices 
are  higher  than  In  the  column  prefixed  to  the  bounty, 
no  exportation  it  permitted.  When  oats  are  under 
the  bounty  price,  oatmeal  is  intltlcd  to  a bounty  of 
3 8.  6 d.  per  quarter. 

10.  Bounties  are  allowed  oh  the  exportation  of  re- 
fined fngar,  fail-cloth,  linen  under  limited  pricet,  filk 
fluffs  of  Britifh  roanufaClure,  cordage,  fpirits  when 
barley  is  under  34  s.  beef,  pork,  and  the  following 
kinds  of  fifh,  falroon,  berriogs,  pilchards,  cod,  ling, 
flake,  and  fprats. 

Various  other  bounties  are  allowed  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  our  filheriei.  Ships  from  1 50  to  300 
tons  employed  in  the  Greenland  whalc-fifhery,  and 
conforming  to  the  regulations  preferibed,  are  allowed 
30  8.  per  ton.  VeiTcis  employed  In  the  herring-fiihcry 
receive  30s.  per  ton,  befides  a bounty  on  the  herrings 
caught  and  cured,  amounting  in  fome  cafes  to  4s.  per 
barrel.  Other  bounties  arc  granted  to  a limited  num- 
ber of  the  moil  fucccfiful  vefTeU  employed  io  the  her- 
VoL.  IX.  Part  II. 


ring  and  Newfoundland  hiheries,  and  in  the  (buthetn 
whale-fiihery. 

Ic  is  unneceffary  and  impraAic^hie,  in  this  place,  to 
enter  into  a full  detail  of  our  cudom-houfe  laws.  In- 
deed, all  that  can  be  admitted  into  a work  of  this 
kind,  mud  convey  but  very  imperfcd  information  ; 
and  even  that  little,  becomes  ufeJefs  in  a ihort  tl.*nc 
from  alterations  in  the  law.  We  have  therefore  only 
marked  the  general  outlines  in  the  prefent  article  ; 
which,  however,  will  be  fuificient  to  enable  the  read- 
er to  judge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Britiih 
Icgidature  has  aAcd.  How  far  the  means  employed 
have  contributed  to  the  ends  propofed,  and  how  far 
the  ends  ihcmfvlves  are  always  wife ; or  whether  a 
trade  encumbered  by  fewer  rcdriAiutis  would  not 
prove  more  extenfive  and  beneficial ; hat  been  a fub- 
jcA  of  much  difeuflion  : and  of  late  a more  liberal  fy- 
Aem  has  been  embraced  in  our  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  arid  in  other  regulations. 

MarcatuHe  The  laws  relating  to  commercial 

and  maritime  affairs  approach  nearer  to  uniformity 
4 Z through 
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throagh  the  diffctcni  cooatricB  of  Europe,  tlun  thofc  ftilp  be  freighted  for  iranf^iuiims  cattle,  or  flaret,  at  fo 
* on  other  fubjeds.  Some  of  the  funiimcntal  regula*  much  a head,  and  focne  of  thern  die  on  the  palfage, 
tlons  hare  ^en  taken  from  the  RonuQ  law;  othera  freight  i«  only  doe  for  fucU  as  are  delivered  alive; 
have  been  fuggeded  by  experience,  during  the  pro>  but,  if  for  /a./ing  them,  it  is  due  for  all  that  were  put 
grefs  of  commerce;  and  the  whole  have  been  gradual*  on  board. 

ly  reduccr.1  to  a fytlem,  and  adopted  into  the  laws  of  When  a whole  Ihfp  is  freighted,  if  the  ma^cr  fulTera 
trading  nations,  but  with  fomc  locaU  varieties  and  ex*  any  other  goodv  bchdes  chafe  of  the  frcighier  tu  be 
cepnons.  put  00  board,  he  is  liable  for  damages^ 

'I*he  Bn’tiih  legiflature  haseni^ed  many  natuiesre-  It  it  common  to  mention  the  number  of  days  that 
fpfullng  commerce  ; yci  the  greater  part  of  our  raer*  the  (hip  ihall  continue  at  each  port  to  load  or  unload* 
cantile  law  is  to  be  colledled  from  the  deetdont  of  our  The  exprcfTion  ufed  is,  tuniiltr  tLys  ; to  figiiify^ 
courts  of  juilicc,  founded  on  the  cudcm'of  mtrchaits*  that  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days  when  the  weather 


A proof  of  fuch  cuftom,  where  no  dircA  lUciue  inter- 
feres, determines  tlie  controverfy,  and  Iwcomes  a pre- 
cedent for  rfgulating^ike  cafes  afurwards.  Tht  eX' 
iftence  of  a cuilom  not  formerly  rtcoguifed,  is,  in  Eng- 
land, detet  mined  by  3 jury  of  merchants. 

The  mofl  common  mercantile  contracts  are  thofc  be- 
tween buyer  and  feller  ; between  fatior  and  employcri 


llopi  the  work,  arc  not  reckoned.  Lf  the  fti*p  be  Jc* 
tained  longer,  a daily  allowance  ii  often  agreed  on,  i» 
name  of  ilemurrt^e. 

It  the  voyage  be  ompleted  in  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, without  any  tcibtortunc,  the  mailer  has  a right 
to  »lrroar>d- payment  of  the  freight  bef-ure  he  dcllvcra 
the  goods.  But  if  the  fafe  delivery  be  prevented  by 


between  partners;  between  the  owners,  mailers,  ina*  any  fatdt  or  accident,  the  parties  are  liable,  according 
rinrrs.  and  freighters  of  ihlps ; between  infurers  and  to  the  following  rules. 

the  owners  of  the  fubjeA  Infurcd  ; and  between  the  If  tlie  mercba-it  do  not  load  the  (hip  within  the 

parties  concerned  in  tranfadling  bills  of  exchange  See  time  agreed  on,  the  mailer  may  engage  with  auotber^ 

FACTORAGf  , Sals,  r4KTMtasHif>,lNiuaAKCi,  Bill,  and  recover  dam.^grs, 

icc.  and  the  nest  article.  If  the  merchant  UmJ  the  (hip,  and  rrcat  it  after  it 

Afjririme  Lot'S.  Ilie  mod  ancient  fyllem  of  man*  has  fet  fail,  he  mull  pay  the  whole  freight ; but  if  he 

time  laws  is  that  of  Rhodes  which  was  10  force  du*  unload  it  before  it  lets  fail,  Ise  is  liable  for  damagea 


ring  the  time  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  afterwards  only. 


incorporated  into  the  Roman  law.  >V!thougb,  in  fome 
parts,  not  applicable  to  the  prefrnt  date  of  trade,  and, 
in  others,  now  hardly  intelligible,  it  contaiusthe  ground* 


if  a merchant  loads  goods  which  it  is  not  lawful  to 
export,  and  the  (hip  be  prevented  from  proceeding 
on  that  account,  be  mud  pay  the  freight  notwitls- 


work  of  the  moft  equitable  and  beneficial  rules  obfer*  Aanditrg. 

ved  in  modem  commerce.  A like  fyfiem  was  fet  forth  If  the  (hipmadcr  be  not  ready  to  proceed  on  the 
by  Richard  I.  of  England,  called  the  Statuia  of  OUron ; voyage  at  tlie  linse  agreed  on,  lire  merchant  may  load 
and  another,  by  the  town  of  Wifby,  in  the  idand  of  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  cargo,  uo  board  another 
Gothland.  From  thcfcfyAcms,  improved  and  colarged  (hip,  and  recover  damages;  but  chance,  or  noto  loua 
in  the  conrfc  of  time,  our  general  maritime  law  is  de*  accident,  by  the  maiiac  law,  rclcafca  the  mailer  fruov 
rived.  The  jurifdli^lion  o(  matters  ptirely  maritime  damages. 

belongs,  in  England,  to  tlw  cou  I of  admiralty,  which  If  an  embargo  be  laid  on  the  (liip  before  it  fails,  the 
proceeds  on  the  civil  law ; but  their  proceedings  arc  charter-party  is  dilTalved,  iml  the  merchant  ptys  the 


' fiibjeA  to  the  controul,  and  their  dcciiions  to  the  re- 
view, of  the  fupeiior  courts. 

We  (hall  here  confider  the  obllgat!r*ns  which  fubfiil 
between  the  mafters  or  owners  of  (hipc.  he  freighters, 
and  the  furnifiiersof  provlfioni  or  repairs. 


expcncc  of  loading  and  unloading;  but  if  the  embargo 
be  only  for  a (hort  limited  time,  the  voyage  (hall  be 
perfurmed  when  it  expires,  and  neither  paity  is  liable 
for  damages. 

If  the  ihipmaller  fails  to  arvy  other  port  than  that 


I.  Aiajltrt  OHit  Frri^biers.  A charter  party  is  a agreed  on,  without  ncccffity,  he  is  liable  fur  damages; 
rontraA  between  the  mailer  and  fnightc'?  in  which  if  through  nccrlTuy,  be  mud  fall  to  the  port  agreed  on, 
the  (hip  and  voyage  is  deferibed,  and  the  time  and  at  his  own  expencc. 


conditions  of  performing  it  are  afceiuincd. 


If  a (hip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  retaken  or 


The  freight  is  moft  frequently  determined  for  the  ranfomed,  eke  chartei -party  continues  In  force. 


whole  voyage,  without  rcfpcA  to  time.  Sometinfts  it 
depends  on  ihetinte. 


If  (l»e  mailer  transfer  tiic  goods  from  his  own  (hip 
to  another,  without  luccnity,  and  they  pcrlih,  he  is 


In  tlie  former  cafe,  it  is  either  fixed  at  a certam  fum  liable  for  the  value  ; but  if  his  own  (hip  be  in  iminU 
for  the  whole  cargo  ; or  fo  much  ^ ion,  barrel-bulk,  sent  danger,  the  g«M>ds  may  be  pul  on  board  another 
or  other  weight  or  meafure ; or  to  much  per  etai.  on  ihip  at  the  rilik  of  the  ow'ner. 

the  value  of  the  cargo.  This  laA  is  common  on  goods  If  a (hip  be  freighted  out  and  home,  and  a fum  a* 
fent  to  America;  aud  the  invokes  arc  produced  tu  af>  greed  on  for  the  whole  voyage,  notlung  is  due  till  it 
certain  the  value.  return  ; ar>d  the  whole  is  loll  if  the  ftup  be  lull  on  the 

'Fbe  burden  of  the  (hip  is  pencraKy  mentioned  in  the  rcluni. 
contra^,  in  tliis  manner,  ocf  IwdrrU  ton$^  or  thetthj  i If  a certain  fum  be  fpccifted  for  the  homeward  voy* 
and  the  number  mentiooed  ought  not  to  differ  above  age,  it  is  due,  altluHtgli  the  fatiiar  abroad  (hould  iiave 
tons,  at  mull,  from  the  cxadl  meafure.  If  a certain  no  goods  to  fend  home, 
inm  be  agreed  on  for  the  freight  of  the  (hip,  it  mult  In  the  cafe  of  a (hip  freighted  to  Madeira,  Caroli- 
all  be  paid,  although  the  (hip,  when  meafured,  fhould  na,  and  home,  a particular  freight  fixed  for  the  home* 
piovc  Icfs,  unlefs  the  batdcu  be  warranted.  If  ibe  ward  voyage,  and  an  uplioa  referred  lor  the  faAor  at 
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Cftrolinr  to  decline  it,  uolert  the  (hip  Arrlfcd  before 
ifl  of  March  : ike  fkipmailcr,  forefrein^  be  could  oot 
arrive  there  within  that  time,  and  mi^ht  be  difap* 
{K>intcd  of  a freight,  did  not  go  there  at  alL  He 
was  found  liable  in  damagea,  aa  the  oblivion  waa 
•bfolute  on  hta  pan,  and  coudiiional  onljr  oq  the 
other. 

If  the  goods  be  damaged  without  fault  of  the  ihip 
•r  mailer,  the  owner  ia  not  obliged  to  receive  them 
and  pay  freight,  but  he  mull  either  reteirc  the  whole, 
or  abandon  the  whole;  he  cannot  choofc  tbofe  that  are 
in  beO  order,  and  lejea  the  other*.  If  the  gooda  be 
damj:’ed  through  the  infufTtciency  of  the  (hip,  the 
mader  ia  liahle  for  the  fame;  but,  if  it  be  owing  to 
firefti  of  weather,  he  is  not  accountable.  It  ia  cutlom* 
ary  fur  fhipmadert,  when  they  fufpe^  damage,  to  take 
• againji  mind  ami  mtathcr  at  their  arrival. 

But  M thit  ia  the  declaration  of  a party,  it  dtwa 
not  bear  credit,  unlefs  fupporud  by  cuUitei^  circun* 
fiances. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  thrown  over*board,  or  ta> 
ken  by  the  enemy,  the  part  delivered  pays  freight. 

The  (hipmallrr  is  accountable  for  all  the.  goods  re* 
ccived  on  board,  by  himfclf  or  mariaers,  anlcfi  they 
perifh  by  the  tfl  *f  God,  or  of  the  king%  enemies. 

ShipmiAm  are  not  liable  for  leakige  on  liquors  ; 
nor  accountable  for  the  contents  of  packages,  uulefs 
packed  and  delivered  in  their  pretence. 

Upon  a principle  of  equity,  that  the  labourer  ii 
worthy  of  his  hire,  difiercnccs  arifing  with  regard  to 
freight,  when  the  cafe  is  doubtful,  ought  rather  to  be 
determined  in  favour  of  the  fhipmaftcr. 

2.  Ship  and  (htfmrr/  mitb  Crfditers.  When  debts  are 
contrafled  for  ^roviliona  or  repairs  to  a (hip,  or  arife 
from  a failure  in  any  of  the  above  meniluoed  oblige* 
tions,  the  (hip  and  tackle,  and  the  owners,  are  liable 
for  the  debt,  aa  well  as  tlic  mailer. 

By  the  mercaotilc  law,  the  owners  are  liable  in  all 
Cab'S,  without  limitation;  but  by  ilatute,  they  are  not 
liable  for  embeerlement  beyond  their  value  of  (hip, 
tackle,  arid  freight. 

A fhipmafler  may  pledge  his  (hip  for  nectflary  re- 
pairs during  a vovage  $ and  this  hypothecation  is  im* 
plied  by  the  maritime  Uw  when  fuch  delns  art  con* 
traced.  'I'hia  regulation  is  necefiary,  and  is  therefore 
adopted  by  all  commercial  nations;  foi,  otherwife, 
¥he  mailer  might  not  dnd  credit  for  necenary  repairs, 
nnd  the  (hip  might  he  loll.  If  repairs  be  made  at  dif* 
ferent  plater,  tire  latl  are  preferable. 

'rhe  relief  igaintl  the  (hip  ia  competent  to  the  court 
of  admiralty  in  England,  only  When  repairs  are  fur* 
ftilhed  during  the  couife  of  a voyage;  for  the  necefTity 
of  the  cafe  extends  no  fftrther  If  a (htp  he  Kpaired 
at  home  (e.  g.  upon  the  river  Thames),  the  creditor  is 


If  a (hip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  ranfomed,  the 
owners  are  liable  to  pay  the  ranfom,  though  the  ran* 
fomer  die  in  the  hands  of  the  captors. 

3.  Owrun  of  jhip  and  cargo  vilh  each  oiber.  There 
is  a mutual  obligation  which  fublitU  between  all  the 
owners  of  a (hip  and  cargo.  In  time  of  danger,  it 
ia  often  neceflary  to  iticnr  a certain  lufs  of  part  for 
the  greater  fccurity  of  the  reil ; to  cut  a cable  ; to 
lighten  the  (liip,  by  throwing  part  of  the  goods  over- 
txMrd  ; to  run  it  alhore  ; or  the  like  : and  aa  it  ia  un» 
rcafonable  that  the  owners  of  the  thing  cxpolVd  for 
the  common  fafety  (houM  bear  the  whole  lofs,  it  ia 
defrayed  by  an  equal  contribution  among  the  pruprie- 
tori  of  the  (liip,  cargo,  and  freight.  This  U the  fa* 
muua  Lex  Rbodia  dc  and  Is  now  culcd  a gtnerat 

average. 

The  cuAom  of  valuing  goods  which  contribute  to  a 
general  average,  U not  uniform  in  all  places.  They 
are  generally  valued  at  the  price  tlvcy  yi<ld  at  the  port 
of  deftination,  charges  deduced  ; and  goods  thrown 
overboard  are  valued  at  the  pric^  they  would  Iwve 
yielded  there.  Salloss  waget,  cloaths  and  roottey  be- 
longing to  psirengcrs,  and  goods  bclongiiig  to  tlie  king, 
pay  no  gcncml  average  ; but  proprietors  of  gold  and 
filver,  in  cafe  of  goods  being  thrown  oveiboard,  con- 
tribute to  the  full  extent  of  their  iotcrell. 

The  following  particulars  arc  charged  aa  general  a- 
verage  t Damage  fuftiincd  in  an  cngagemcDt  with  the 
enemy  ; attendance  oo  the  wounded,  and  rewards  gi- 
ven for  forvice  in  time  of  danger,  or  graruitiei  to  the 
widows  or  children  of  the  Cain  ; raufom  ; goods  given 
to  the  enemy  in  the  nature  of  ranfom;  charges  of  bring- 
ing the  (hip  to  a place  of  fafety  when  In  danger  from 
the  enemy,  orwaiting  for  convoy  ; charges  of  quaran- 
tine ; goods  ihtown  overboard;  mads  or  rigging  cut  { 
Uulcs  cut  in  the  (hip  to  clear  it  of  water;  pilotage, 
when  a lake  is  4>rung  ; damage,  when  voluntarily  run 
aground,  and  expence  of  bringing  it  afloat  ; goods 
loll  by  being  put  in  a lighter ; the  long  boat  loll  in 
lightening  the  (hip  in  time  of  danger;  hire  of  cablet 
and  anchors;  charges  of  laying  in  ballad,  vi^lualliag, 
and  guarding  the  (hip  when  detained  ; cliarges  at  Uw, 
in  reclaiming  the  Hup  and  cargo;  interell  and  com- 
mifiion  on  all  thefc  deburfementa. 

Though  goods  put  on  board  a lighter,  and  lofl,  are 
charged  aa  a general  average;  yet  tf  the  lighter  be 
faved,  and  the  (hip  with  the  rcA  of  the  goods  be  loll, 
the  goods  in  the  lighter  belong  to  their  lefpe^ive  pro- 
prictora,  without  bring  liable  to  any  contribution. 

if  part  of  the  goods  be  plundered  by  a pirate,  the 
proprietor  or  (liipmader  ia  not  iiititltd  to  any  contri- 
bution. 

The  cfTential  circumdances  that  conditutea  general 
average  arc  thffe  ; the  lofb  mud  be  the  e(T*A  of  a vo- 


ordy  intitled  to  relief  at  cnirmoti  law.  luntary  action  ; and  iheohje^  cf  that  s&ktn  the  com-* 

The  creditor  may  fuc  either  the  maflera  or  owncra;  mon  (afcly  of  the  whole.  Quarantine,  which  is  allow- 
but  if  he  undertook  the  work  on  the  f]:'ccial  ptomife  cd,  feems  not  to  fall  witliin^U  defeription. 
of  the  one,  the  other  ia  not  liable:  4.  ^arant'uic.  Sec  Quaxamtike* 

If  the  mafler  buys  provifions  on  credit,  the  owners  IVrtcij.  See  Watex. 

are  liable  for  the  debt,  though  they  have  gpveo  him  6.  Jn^trrft,  See  IftraxsaiKC. 
money  to  pay  them.  Jnfaranu.  See  IxurRANCC. 

If  a (hip  he  mortgXBed,  and  afterwards  loft  at  fra,  Game  Lah  t.  See  the  article  Gaiwf. 
the  owners  miift  pay  the  debt;  for  the  tnortgage  ia  Sir  William  Bl.*tckftune,  treating  of  the  alterations  ia 
only  an  additional  fccurity,  though  there  be  no  exprefs  our  taws,  and  mentioning  franchtfea  granted  of  chafe 
woids  to  that  purpose  in  the  covenanu  and  free  warren,  as  well  to  preferve  the  breed  of  ani- 
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tnal*,  a&  to  indulge  the  fuhjcct;  adJ^,  <*  Fiom  a fimi-  Icafchald  for  99  years  of  L.  150  ptr  annum*  3.  Being 
lar  principle  to  which,  though  the  furell  laws  arc  now  the  fon  and  heir  apparent  of  an  cfquire  (a  rcry  loofc 


mitigaud.  and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obfolete  j 
ytt  from  this  root  hs5  fprung  a hajiarjjlip^  known  by 
the  name  of  tliC  ^irmr /nw.  nowariive<l  to  and  wait> 
toning  in  its  higlull  sri^our  : both  founded  upon  the 
fame  unreafonable  nmtnn  of  permanent  property  in 
wild  creatures;  and  bi>th  prbdtutiire  of  the  lame  ty- 
ranny to  the  commons;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  foreft  laws  cilabiilhed  only  one  mighty  hunter 
throughout  the  land;  ihg  ^ame  hinus  have  rAifai  a little 
Nimrod  in  every  mannr.  And  in  one  refpe^  the  an- 
cient law  was  much  lrf»  unreafonable  than  the  modern; 


and  raguc  delcripiton)  or  peiion  of  foperior  degree. 
4.  Iking  the  nwner  or  keeper  of  a foreff,  park,  cliafe. 
or  warm.  For  unqualified  perfoos  tranfgrcf!ing  thefe 
laws,  by  kilting  game,  keeping  engines  for  that  put« 
pvfc,  or  even  having  game  in  their  cudody,  or  for  per- 
font  (however  qualified)  that  kill  game,  or  have  it  ia 
pofli-lfton,  at  uiikafonabie  times  of  the  year,  or  uofea- 
funable  hours  of  the  day  or  nightt  on  Sundays  or  on 
Chrillmas  day,  there  are  various  penalties  aHlgned,  cor« 
poral  and  pecuniary,  by  different  fl.*tute«  (aftcr-mtn* 
tioned),  on  auy  of  which,  but  only  on  one  at  a tirne^ 


for  the  king's  grantee  of  a chafe  or  free  warren,  might  the  juiliccs  may  convict  in  a lummary  way,  or  (io  moth 
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kill  game  in  every  part  of  his  franchife;  but  now, 
though  a freeholder  of  Icfs  than  L.  ioo  a ycartr  for- 
hitUen  to  nil partriilge  upon  his  own  rfiafe,  yet  noljody 
elfe  (not  even  the  lord  of  the  manor,  unlcfs  he  hath 
a grant  of  free  warren)  can  do  it  without  committing  a 
ire/pafs  and  fuhjeiiing  himjelf  to  an  attion. 

Under  the  article  Game,  the  deflroying  fuch  beads 


of  them)  profecutions  may  be  carried  on  at  the  alCzea. 
And,  lattly,  by  tUtutcxBGco.  ll.c.  12.  no  pet  fon, how- 
evrr  qualified  to  kill,  may  make  merchandife  of  thia 
valuaUc  privilege,  by  felling  or  expodng  to  fale  any 
gfame,  on  pain  of  like  forfeiture  as  if  he  had  no  qiiali- 
bcation. 

The  datutet  above  referred  to  are  as  follow.  No* 


and  fowls  as  arc  ranked  under  that  denomination,  was  perfon  (hall  take  pheafants  or  partridges  with  engines 
obferved  (upon  the  old  principles  of  the  forefl-law)  in  auothcr  man's  ground,  without  licence,  on  pain  of' 
to  be  a trefpafs  and  offence  in  all  perfons  alike,  who  tol.  flat,  ti  Hco.Vil.c.  13.  If  any  perfon  (hall  take 
have  not  authority  from  the  crown  to  kill  game  (which  or  kill  any  pheafants  or  partridges  with  any  net  in  the 
is  royal  property)  by  the  giant  of  cither  a free  ivar-  night-time,  they  (hall  forfeit  lot.  for  every  pheafant* 
ren,  or  at  lead  a manor  of  their  own.  But  the  laws  and  los.  for  every  partridge  taken;  and  hunting  with 
called  the  ganu-lawt  have  alfo  infiiCted  additional  pu*  fpaniels  in  ftaodtog  com,  iocara  a forfeiture  of  40  t« 


nifhments  (chtedy  pecuniary)  on  perfons  guilty  of  this 
general  offence,  unlcfs  they  be  people  of  Inch  rank  or 
fortune  as  ii  therein  particularly  Ipecihed.  AH  perfons, 
therefore,  of  what  property  or  didinCIion  foever,  that 
kill  ;;ame  out  of  their  own  territories,  or  even  upon 
their  own  ellates,  without  the  king's  licence  expreffed 
by  the  grant  of  a franchife,  are  guilty  of  the  fird  ori- 
ginal offence  of  cncroacldng  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
Andthofc  indigent  perfons  who  do  fo,  without  ha- 
ving fuch  rank  or  fortune  as  is  generally  called  a qua- 
hfeation^  arc  guilty,  not  only  of  the  original  offence, 
but  of  the  aggnivatioQs  alfo  created  by  the  Hatutea 
fur  prcferviiig  the  game:  which  aggravations  are  fo 
feverely  piinidwd,  and  thofe  puniHimcnts  fo  Implaca- 
bly indicted,  that  the  offeoct  againd  the  king  is  fcl- 
dom  thought  of,  provided  the  mlfcrable  delinquent  can 
make  his  peace  with  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  only 
rational  footing  upon  which  this  offence,  thus  aggra- 
vated, esn  be  confidcred  as  a crime,  Is,  that  in  low 
and  indigent  perfons  it  promotes  idlenefs,  and  takes 
them  auay  from  their  proper  employments  and  call- 
ings : which  is  an  oficnce  againd  the  public  police  and 
economy  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  datutet  for  prefcrving  the  game  are  many  and 
various,  and  not  a liute  obfeure  and  intricate  ; it  be- 
ing remarked,  that  in  one  Haiute  only,  5 Ann.  c.  14. 
there  is  falfe  grammar  in  no  fewer  than  fix  places,  be- 
fides  other  mlHakes:  the  occafion  of  uhicb,  or  what 
denomination  of  perfons  were  probably  the  penners  of 
thefe  datutes,  it  i&  unneerfTary  here  to  inquire.  It 
may  be  in  general  fufficlcnt  to  obfeive,  that  the  qua- 
Bfcatknt  for  killing  game,  as  they  are  ufually  called, 
<K  m lie  properly  the  exemptions  from  the  penalties 
iufli^ted  by  the  datute  law,  are,  r.  The  having  a free* 
hold  cftalc  of  L.  ICO  per  atvium  t there  being  fifty 
times  the  property  required  tn  enable  a man  to  kill  a 
lartiuige,  as  to  vote  for  a knigh:  of  the  (hire.  2.  A 


23  £liz.  c.  to.  Thofe  who  kill  any  pheafant.  par- 
tridge, duck,  heron,  hare,  or  other  game,  arc  hible 
to  a forfeiture  of  aos.  for  every  fowl  and  hare ; aad 
felling,  or  buying  to  fell  again,  aoy  hare,  phea&ot,  &c. 
the  forfeiture  is  toa.  for  each  hare,  &c.  1 Jac.  1.  c.  17. 
Alfo  pheafants  or  partridges  are  not  to  ^ taken  be- 
tween the  fird  of  July  and  the  lad  of  Augud,  on  pain 
of  impTifonment  for  a month,  unlefa  the  offenders  pay 
20s.  for  every  pheafant,  &c.  killed:  and  condablesy 
having  a jutltce  of  peacc^s  warrant,  may  fcarch  for 
game  and  nets,  in  the  poffeffion  of  perfons  not  quaL'- 
hed  by  law  to  kill  game  or  to  keep  fuch  nets, 
7 Jac.  1.  c.  II.  Coniiablcs,  by  a warrant  of  a juttice 
of  peace,  are  to  fcarch  houfes  of  fufpeded  perfons  for 
game  : and  if  any  game  be  found  upon  them,  and  they 
do  not  give  a go^  account  bow  they  came  by  the 
fame,  they  fhaQ  forfeit  for  every  hare,  pheafant,  ov 
partridge,  not  under  5 s,  nor  cxcc^lng  20s.  And  in- 
ferior tradefmen  bunting,  &c.  are  fubjcA  to  the  pc- 
nshiet  of  the  aA.  and  may  likewife  be  fued  for  tref- 
pafs.  If  officers  of  the  army  or  foklierskill  game  with- 
out leave,  they  forfeit  5I.  an  officer,  and  los.  a fol- 
dier;  4 5c  3 W.  and  M.  c.  23.  Higglers,  chapmen, 
earners,  Inn-keepers,  viciuallcrs.  5cc.  having  in  their 
cudody  bare,  pheafant,  partridge,  heath-game.  Sec. 
(except  fent  by  fome  perfon  qualified  to  kill  game), 
mail  f'rfcit  for  every  hare  and  fowl  5!.  to  be  levied 
by  dlllrcfs  and  fate  of  their  goods,  being  proved  by  one 
wiioefi,  before  a jiiHice  ; and  for  want  ot  ditlrefs  (hall 
be  commiitcii  to  the  houle  of  corredioo  for  three 
months:  one  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  luformcr, 
and  die  other  to  the  poor.  And  felling  game,  or  of- 
fering the  fame  to  fair,  incurs  ilie  like  penalty;  where- 
in hare  and  other  game  found  io  a (hop,  £cc.  ia  ad- 
judged an  expofing  to  falc  : killing  bares  in  the  oigha 
is  liable  to  the  fame  penalties  : and  if  any  perfons  ihall 
driv^  vrihl-fowU  with  cctS|  between  the  firll  day  of  July 
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tnd  the  fiitl  of  Sfpiemb<r,  they  fliall  forfeit  fs.  for 
— every  fowl;  5 Ann.  c.  14.  9 Aon.  c.  2j.  If  anjr 
unqudificd  }>crrun  (hall  keep  a gun«  he  thuU  forfeit 
loL;  and  perfon*  being  qualiBcd  may  take  guns  from 
thofe  that  are  not,  and  break  them  t 2 1 & 23  Car.  U. 
c.  25.  and  53  H.  VUI.  c.  6.  Oticjufticc  of  peace,  up- 
on c*annn*tion  and  proof  of  the  offence,  may  commit 
the  offender  till  he  hath  paid  the  forfeiture  of  lOl. 
And  perfons,  not  qualified  by  law,  keeping  dogs,  nets, 
or  other  engines  to  kill  game,  being  convi^ed  thereof 
before  a jutlice  of  peace,  (hall  forfeit  5I,  or  be  fent  to 
the  houfc  of  corretliem  for  three  months ; and  the 
dogi,  game,  fio.  Hull  be  taken  from  Hhem,  by  the 
fUtute  5 Ann.  If  a perfon  hunt  upon  the  ground  of 
another,  fuch  other  perfon  cannot  juilify  killing  of  his 
dogs,  as  appears  by  f RolL  Abr.  567.  But  it  was 
otherwife  adjudged  Mich,  Car.  II.  in  C.  15. 
2 Cro.  44.  and  fee  3.  Lev.  axviii.  In  tdlioni  of  debt, 
fui  t,:m,  &c.  by  a common  idformer  00  the  fkatute 
5 .Ann.  fur  15I.  wherein  the  plaintiff  declared  on  two 
Icvera)  counts,  one  for  tol.  for  killing  two  partridges, 
the  other  for  5I.  for  keeping  an  engine  to  deftroy  the 
game,  not  being  qualified,  dee.  the  plaimilF  had  a ver* 
didt  for  5I.  only  : this  adiion  was  brought  by  virtue  of 
the  (lat.  S Geo.  I.  See  flat.  9 Geo.  I.  c.  22  See 
likewife  24  Geo.  II.  c.  34  for  the  better  peefervat'on 
of  the  game  in  Scotland.  By  the  ilat.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  2.  all  fults  and  adtlons  brought  by  virtue  of  fiat.  8 
Geo.  1 for  the  recovery  of  any  pecuniary  pe- 

nalty, or  fum  of  money,  for  offences  committed  againfi 
any  law  for  the  better  prefervation  of  the  game,  (hall 
be  brought  before  the  end  of  the  fccond  term  after  the 
offence  committed. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  t2.  perfons  felling,  or  expofing 
to  faJe,  any  game,  arc  liable  to  the  penalties  infiidled 
by  5 Ann.  c.  14.  on  higglers,  &c.  offerin?  game  to 
fale  : and  game  found  in  the  houfe  or  poircfiion  of  a 
poulterer,  {alefmaa,  fiihmongcr,  cook,  or  pafiry  cook, 
IS  deemed  expofing  thereof  to  fale. 

By  2 Geo.  III.  c.  19.  after  the  ifi  June  17^2,  no 
perfon  may  take,  kill,  buy  or  ftli,  or  have  tn  Lts  cii- 
fiody,  any  partridge,  between  12th  February  and  lit 
September,  or  phtafant  between  iH  February  and  ifi 
October,  or  heath-fowl  between  ill  January  and  2Cth 
Augufi,  or  groufc  between  ift  December  and  25th 
July,  in  any  year;  phesfdnts  taken  in  their  proper 
fcaCoh,  and  kept  in  mews,  or  breeding  places,  except- 
ed  : and  perfons  effending  in  any  of  the  cafes  afore- 
faid,  forfeit  yl.  per  bird,  to  the  profecutor,  to  be  re- 
covered, witli  full  cofis  in  anynt  the  courts  at  Wed- 
minfier.  Bv  this  adl,  likewife,  the  whole  of  the  pecu- 
oiiry  penalties  under  the  8 Geo.  I.  c.  19.  may  be  fued 
for,  and  recovered  to  the  file  ufe  of  the  profecutor, 
with  double  coils  { and  uu  part  thereof  to  go  to  the 
poor  of  the  parifh.  • 

By  5 George  III.  c.  14.  perfons  conviAcd  of  en- 
tering warrens  in  the  night-time,  and  taking  or  kill- 
ing coneys  there,  or  aiding  or  siriiUng  therein,  may 
be  punllhed  by  tranTportstion,  or  by  whipping,  fine. 
Or  imprifonment.  Perfons  convided  on  this  act, 
not  liable  to  be  convicled  under  any  former  aft.  This 
aft  does  not  extend  to  the  defiroying  coneys  in  the 
day-time,  on  the  fra  and  river-bank*  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  8ec.  No  fatiifaflion  to  be  made  for  da- 
mages occafiuned  by  entry,  uolefs  they  exceed  |t.  It 
nay  loi  be  improper  Xo  mcpuun  ao  lately  tnadC| 


and  not  yet  rcpealcil,  vie,  lo  Geo  III.  c.  for  pre*  I 
fervation  of  the  game,  which  Ihows  the  importance  of 
the  obje^.  It  is  thereby  enaclcd,  I'hat  if  any  j>cr- 
fon  kill  any  hare,  icc.  between  fun  fetting  and  fon- 
rlfing,  or  ufc  any  gun,  &c.  for  defiroying  game, 

(hall  for  the  firft  oiTcnce  be  imprifuned  for  any  Ijrr.e 
not  exceeding  fix  cor  Icfs  than  three  months:  if  guilty 
of  a fecond  offence,  after  convi^^ioo  of  a firl,  lo  be 
imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  12  months  nor 
Irfs  than  fix  ; and  (hall  alfo,  within  three  days  after 
the  time  of  his  cummitment,  cither  for  the  firil  or  for 
any  other  offence,  be  once  publicly  whipped. 

By  2 5 (5corgc  1 1 1,  c.  |c.  and  j 1 George  1 1 f,  c.  2 1 . 
every  perfon  in  Great  Britai.i  (the  royal  family  ex- 
cepted), who  fliall,  after  July  i 17K5,  ufc  ary  dog, 
gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  the  takLig  or  defiruc- 
lion  of  game  (not  as  ading  as  gamekeeper),  fii.dl  de- 
liver in  a paper  or  account  in  writing,  containiog  his 
name  and  place  of  abode,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  o? 
his  deputy,  and  annually  take  out  a certificate  there- 
of; and  every  fuch  certificate  (hall  be  charged  with  a 
fiamp-diity  of  L.  a,  2 a.  (.lind  an  additional  L.  t,  1 s.  by 
3 ( Geo.  III.  c.  21.)  making  in  the  whole  L.  3,  3 s. — 
Krer)'  deputation  of  a gamekeeper  (hall  be  rcgillcred 
with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  fuch  gamekeeper 
(hall  annually  uke  out  a certificate  thereof;  whicU 
certificate  (hall  be  charged  with  a (lamp  duty  of  I0s.6d. 

(and  an  additional  tos.  6d.  by  31  Geo.  111.  c.  21), 
making  in  the  whole  L.  t,  is.— The  duties  lo  be  un- 
der the  managcmcDt  of  the  cominlflloncrsof  the  fian>*s« 
office. 

From  and  after  the  Old  iff  of  July  1783,  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  ffull  annually  deliver  tn  perfons  requiring 
the  fame,  duly  llaropcd,  a certificate  or  licence  ac- 
cording to  the  form  therein  meutfoned,  for  which  he 
(hall  be  intitlcd  to  demand  I s.  fur  his  trouble  $ and  011 
refiifal  or  neglc^  lo  deliver  the  fame,  forfeit  J#.  204 
— Every  certificate  to  bear  date  the  day  when  ifiiicd, 
and  to  continue  in  force  until  the  iff  day  of  July  then, 
following,  on  penalty  of  2oh 

After  the  iff  day  of  July  1783,  any  perfon  that 
ffull  irfc  any  greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  fcUrng-dog, 
fpanicl,  or  other  dog,  or  any  gun,  act,  or  engine,  for 
taking  or  killing  of  game,  without  a certificite,  is 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  20 1.  .\ird  if  any  gamekeeper 
(hall,  for  the  fpace  of  20  days  after  the  faid  jft  day  of 
July,  or  if  any  gamekeeper  iheTcaftcr  to  be  appointed 
lhall,  for  the  fpace  of  20  days  next  after  lueb  ap* 
puiotment,  neglc^  or  refufe  to  regifier  his  deputation 
and  take  out  a certificate  thereof,  he  is  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  ?ol. 

The  clerks  of  the  petcc  arc  to  tranfmit  to  the 
ftamp-office  in  London  alphabetical  lifis  of  the  certi- 
ficates granted  tn  every  year  before  (he  III  day  of  Au- 
gufi,  under  penalty  of  20 1.  Theft  Iltti  are  to  be  kept 
at  the  Aamp-office  in  London,  and  there  to  be  in> 
fpcAed  un  payment  of  is.:  And  the  commiflioaers  of 
the  fiamp  duties  ai-c,  once  or  oftener  in  every  year,  as 
foon  as  fuch  lifis  are  traufoutted  to  them,  to  caufe  the 
fame  io  be  publitkrd  in  the  newfpapcrs  circulating  In 
each  county,  or  fuch  public  paper  as  they  (hall  think 
mort  proper. 

If  any  gamekeeper,  who  (hall  have  regtftercd  his 
deputation,  and  taken  out  a ccrtificrtc  iherc'of,  (haU 
be  changed,  and  a new  gamekci'pir  appointed  in  bit 
fteod|  the  firfi  certiffoau  b deeUred  auU  and  void, 
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! tw.  jn<l  the  perfrtn  acting  unrfcr  the  fame  after  notice,  is 
'■  T ' liable  to  the  penalty  of  lol.  And  any  perfon  In  pnr- 
full  of  game,  who  (hall  rcfufe  to  produce  his  ceriifi.- 
cate,  or  to  tell  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  or  lhall 
give  in  anv  falfe  or  hditinus  name  or  place  cf  abode 
lo  any  perfon  requiring  the  fame,  who  lhall  have  ob- 
tained a certiheate,  is  liable  to  the  perulty  of  50I. 

The  certificates  are  not  to  authorii'e  perfons  to  kill 
game  at  any  time  prohibited  by  law,  nor  to  give  any 
perfon  any  right  to  kill  game,  uniefs  fuch  perfon  lhall 
he  qualified  fo  to  do  by  the  laws  now  in  being,  but  (liall 
be  liable  to  the  fame  penahies  at  if  this  ac^  had  not 
palTcd.  [So  that  though  by  this  qualified  and 
^inqualificd  perfons  are  equally  itichidrJ,  yet  having 
a certificate  docs  not  give  an  unqualified  perfon  a right 
to  kill  g:\me : the  point  of  right  (till  (lauds  upon  the 
former  acts  of  parliancnt  { and  any  unqualified  perfon 
killing  game  without  a certificate,  is  nut  only  liable 
to  the  penally  tnfliiiiled  by  this  but  alfo  to  all  the 

MUifart  L4TT,  See  Military  and  Marin k. 
framer  penalties  relating  to  the  killing  of  game, 

WitnefTes  refuting  to  appear  on  jullicea  fummuns, 
or  appearing  and  rcfufinglo  give  evidence,  forfeit  10 1. 
7'he  certificates  obtained  under  deputations,  not  to  be 
^iven  in  evidence  for  killing  of  game  by  a gamekeeper 
out  of  the  manor,  in  refpe^  of  which  fucb  deputa- 
tion or  appointment  was  given  and  made.  Peifuns 
counterfeiting  damps  to  fufier  death  as  felons. 

IVnaltics  exceeding  20 1.  are  to  be  recovered  in  any 
!•>' his  majetly*s  courts  of  record  at  WcllrDinfier}  and 
- p'naUiia  not  exceeding  20 1.  are  recoverable  before 
twojudices,  and  maybe  levied  by  dillreCs.  The  whole 
■of  the  penalties  go  lo  the  informer. 

LAW  (Joho^,  the  famous  projc^lor,  was  the  eld- 
eft  fon  of  a goldfmith  burgefs  in  Edinburgh,  by  £- 
lizabrth  Campbell htirefs of  Lauricflun  near  that  city; 
and  wai  born  about  the  year  1681.  He  was  bred  to 
nobufinefs;  but  pofTtfTed  great  abilities,  and  a very 
fertile  invention.  He  had  the  addrefs.  when  but  a 
ver^' young  man,  to  recommend  himfclf  to  the  king’s 
miniilers  in  Scotland  to  arrange  and  fit  the  revenue 
accounts,  which  were  in  great  diforder  at  the  time  of 
fettling  the  equivalent  before  the  union  of  (lie  king- 
doms. The  atcention  of  the  Scouifh  parliament  be- 
ing alfo  turned  to  the  coatitvance  of  fome  means  for 
fupplying  the  kir.gdom  with  money,  and  facilitating 
2be  circulation  of  fpccie,  for  want  of  which  the  in- 
dufiry  of  Scotland  languilhrd  ; he  propofed  to  them, 
for  thefe  purpofea,  tlx  cflablifttmcnt  of  a bank  of  a 
particular  kind,  which  he  feems  to  have  imagined 
jnight  i(Tiic  paper  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  value 
of  all  tlx  lands  in  the  cousitry:  but  this  feheme 
the  parliament  by  no  means  thought  It  cxpcdimlto 
adopt. 

His  father  dying  about  the  year  1704,  Law  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  fmall  eilatc  of  Laurictlon;  but  the  icnts 
being  infullicient  for  his  cxpenccs,  he  had  rccourfc  to 
;piming  He  was  tall  and  graceful  in  his  perfon,  and 
much  addidled  to  galiautry  and  finery  ; and  giving  a 
fort  of  ton  at  Edinburgh,  be  went  commonly  by  the 
name  of  Beau  He  was  forced  to  fly  his  coun- 

tiy,  however,  in  the  midd  of  lus  career,  in  confe- 
Qucnce  of  having  fought  a duel  and  killed  his  anta- 
gonifl  ; and  tn  fome  of  the  French  literary  gazettes  it 
As  faid  that  be  run  off  with  a married  lady.  In  hit 


flight  from jufltce  he  vifited  Italy;  and  was  banlfhed  I-cwi. 
from  V'enlce  and  Genoa,  becaufc  he  contrived  to  ' » 
drain  the  youth  of  thefe  cities  of  their  money,  by  his 
fupcriority  in  calculation,  that  is,  by  being  a cheat 
and  a (harper.  He  wandered  over  all  Italy,  Living  on 
the  event  of  the  moff  fingutar  bets  and  wagers,  which 
fceincd  to  be  advantageous  to  thole  who  were  curious 
after  novelty  ; but  which  were  always  of  the  moll  ret- 
tain  fuccefs  with  regard  to  him.  He  arrived  at  Tu- 
rin, and  propofed  his  fyllcm  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  faw  at*once,  that,  by  deceiving  his  fubje^s  be 
would  in  a (hurt  time  have  the  whole  money  of  the 
kingdom  in  hli  potrcffion  : but  that  fagacious  prince 
alking  him  how  his  fubje^s  were  to  ^y  their  taxes 
when  all  their  money  (hould  be  gone,  I^w  was  dif- 
coucerted,  not  exposing  fuch^  queflion. 

Having  been  banifhed  from  Italy,  and  thus  repulfed 
at  Turin,  Law  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was  al- 
rcadr  known  as  a projedor.  In  the  lifetime  of  Louis 
XIV.  he  had  tranfmitted  his  fehemes  to  Defmarell 
and  to  Chamfliard,  who  had  rcjettid  them  as  dan- 
gerous innovations.  He  now  propofed  them  to  the 
Doc  d’Otleans,  who  de  fired  Noaillcs  to  examine 
them,  to  be  as  favourable  iu  his  report  as  pofTiolc,  and 
to  remark  fuch  of  them  as  were  pradlfcable.  Noailles 
called  in  the  aiTillance  of  feverat  merchants  and  bank- 
ers who  were  averfe  to  the  fylUm.  Law  then  propo- 
fed the  cffablilhment  of  a bank,  compofed  of  a com- 
pany, with  a (lock  of  fix  millions.  Such  an  inflitu- 
tioo  promifed  to  be  very  advantageous  to  commerce. 

An  arret  of  the  id  March  1716  cllabli(hcd  this  bank, 
by  authority,  in  favour  of  Law  and  his  airoctaies;  two 
hundred  thuufaad  (hares  were  inffttuted  of  one  thou- 
fand  livres  each  ; and  Law  dtpofited  in  tt  to  the  value  of 
two  or  thrccthoufand  crowns  which  he  had  accumulated 
in  Italy,  by  gaming  or  otherwife.  This  ctlablilhmenl 
very  imxh  d'fpleafed  the  bankers,  becaufc  it  the  be- 
ginning bufincf)  was  tranfa^ed  here  at  a very  fmaU 
premium,  which  the  old  financiers  had  charged  very 
highly.  Many  people  had  at  firlt  liulc  coofi«ltncc  in 
this  bank;  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  paymtnts 
were  made  with  quicknefs  and  punctuality,  they  began 
to  prefer  its  notes  to  ready  money,  in  confccjucnce  of 
this,  Iharcsrofe  to  more  than  lo  tiroes  their  original  va- 
lue ; and  in  1714^  their  valiutiou  was  mure  than  timea 
the  amount  of  all  the  current  fpecic  in  the  kingdom.  But 
the  following  year,  this  great  fabric  of  falfc  credit  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  almotl  overthrew  the  French  go- 
vesDinuit,  ruining  fome  thoufsnds  of  families  ; and  it 
is  rcroarkalitc,  that  tlir  fame  dcfparate  game  was  play- 
ed by  the  Bouth  tka  directors  in  England,  In  the  fame 
fatal  year,  1720.  Law  being  exikd  as  foon  at  the 
credit  of  his  projcdls  began  to  fail,  retired  to  Venice, 
where  he  died  iu  1729. 

The  principles  irpon  which  Law’s  original  feheme  was 
founded,  are  exptaiued  by  himfclf  in  /i  Difeourje  coturrn* 
ing  Money  tiMtl  Trade^  which  he  publilhc^  in  Bcoiland 
uhcrc  (as  we  have  feenj  lx  iWft  prupofid  it.  **  The 
fpicndid  but  vifionary  ideas  which  are  fet  forth  in  that 
and  fome  other  works  upon  the  fame  principles  (Dr 
Adam  Smith  ubferver),  Hill  continue  lo  make  an  im- 
preflion  upon  many  people,  and  have  puhaps  in  [)art 
contributed  to  that  cxccfs  of  banking  which  bai  of 
late  been  complaiutd  of  both  in  Scoll^d  and  iu  uihcr 
places.” 
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LAW  (£dmu«d),  D.  D.  bifhop  of  CirliOe,  w«i 
born  in  ibe  parifb  of  Cartmcl  in  Lancafhire»  to  the 
yemr  1705.  His  father,  who  was  a clergyman,  hrld  a 
(mall  chapel  in  that  neigb<Mirhood  ; biu  the  family  had 
been  fiinated  at  Afkham.  in  the  county  of  Weftmore* 
land.  He  was  educated  fur  fome  time  at  Cartmcl 
fchtxjl,  afterwards  at  the  free  grammar-fchool  at  Kt«- 
dal  ; from  which  he  went,  eery  well  inllrucied  in  the 
learning  of  granimar  fehooU,  to  8t  John’s  college  in 
Cambridge. 

Soon  after  tsking  his  ftril  degree,  he  was  clewed  fcl> 
low  cf  Chrid-coUege  in  that  unieerlity.  During  his  reft- 
dmee  in  which  college,  he  became  kitowii  to  the  public 
by  a Trsnflation  of  Arrhhifliop  King’s  Effay  upon  llte 
Origin  of  Kvd,  with  cr>pious  notes ; in  which  many  me* 
taphyfical  fubjeds,  cm  tons  and  interesting  trt  their  own 
nature,  are  treated  of  with  great  itigeuuity.  learning, 
and  novelty.  To  this  work  waa  prefixed,  under  tlte 
name  of  a Ptelimiiiary  DifTert«iion,  a very  valualte 
piece,  wiittco  by  the  reveiend  Mr  Gay  t*f  Sidney  col- 
lege. Our  tifhop  always  fpoke  of  tliis  gentleman  in 
terms  of  the  greateft  rrrpiCt.  In  the  Btbte  and  in  the 
writings  of  Mr  Locke,  do  man,  he  itCcd  to  fay,  wasfo 
Well  verfed. 

He  alfo,  tvhtift  at  Chrift-coUege,  undertook  and 
went  through  a very  laborious  part  in  preparing  for 
the  prefh  an  edition  of  Stcphinti's  'riiclaurus.  His  ac* 
<]uaintaiice,  during  this  his  hrll  rtfidcucc  in  tiie  univtr. 
fity,  was  principally  with  Dr  Watcrland,  the  learned 
maderof  Magdalen  colltge ; Dr  Jortin,  a name  known  to 
every  fehobr  ; and  Dr  Taylor,  the  editor  of  Demof- 
tbrnes-  * 

In  the  year  1737  he  was  prefented  by  the  univtrfity 
to  tile  living  of  Grayllock  iu  the  county  of  Cumber- 
bnd,  a reftory  of  about  300  1.  a-year.  The  advowfon 
of  this  benciio:  belonged  totiie  family  of  Howards  of 
CrayH  oi'k,  but  dcs'olved  to  the  univcriity,  for  this  luio, 
by  virtueof  an  a^of  parlumr  nt,  w hich  transfers  to  thefe 
two  bodies  the  nomination  tofucbbcnchces  as  appertain, 
at  the  lime  of  the  vacancy,  to  the  patronage  of  t Roman 
catholic.  The  right,  howevo,  of  the  univcriity  was  con- 
tcilid  i aud  it  was  not.till  after  a law-fuit  of  two  years 
continuance  that  Mr  Law  w^as  fettled  in  hit  living, 
i^uoa  after  this,  he  married  Mary  the  daughter  of  John 
Chnftlar.,  Efq;  of  Uncrigg,  in  tlie  county  of  Cumber- 
land ; a lady  whofe  ciiara^er  iti  remembered  with  ten- 
dernefs  and  eileem  by  all  vho  knew  her. 

In  1743,  be  was  promoted  by  Sir  George  Fleming, 
bifhop  ot  Carhilc,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  that  diocefe; 
and  in  >746  went  from  Grayilock  to  rtfidc  at  Salk<ild, 
a pleafant  village  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Eden, 
the  rc^oiy  of  which  is  annexed  co  the  archdeaconry. 
Mr  l.aw  wa«  not  one  of  thofc  who  lofe  and  forget 
themfclves  in  the  country.  During  his  rcfidencc  at 
Salkeld,  he  publiihed  Conlidcrationi  on  the  't  heory  of 
Religion  : to  which  were  fubjoined,  Refteftions  on  the 
Li.^e  and  Charadet  of  Chritt  $ and  an  Appeodix  con- 
cerning the  ufe  of  the  words  Soul  and  Spirit  in  ho- 
ly feripture,  and  the  (late  of  the  dead  there  de- 
feribed. 

Dr  Keene  held  at  this  time,«wlth  the  bifhopric  of 
Che  Her,  the  mallerfhip  of  Peterhoufe  in  Cambridge. 
Dcfiring  to  leave  the  univcriity,  he  procured  Dr  Law 
> to  be  clcded  to  fuccccd  him  in  that  Hatlun.  This 
took  place  ia  the  year  1756 ; in  which  year  Dr  L.aw 


refigned  his  archdeaconry  in  favour  of  Mr  Eyre,  a bro- 
thcr-io  -law  of  Dr  Kccnc.  Two  years  before  this,  he  had 
prfKecdcd  to  his  degree  of  Dodor  in  Divinity  t in  his 
public  e.xercifc  for  which,  he  defended  the  dodriue  of 
what  is  ufuatiy  called  the  “ llcep  of  the  foul.” 

V About  the  year  1763,  he  was  appointed  head  libra- 
rian of  the  umverfity  j a iituation  which,  as  it  pro- 
cured an  cafy  and  quick  accefs  to  books,  was  peculiar- 
ly agreeable  to  his  tatlc  and  habits.  Some  time  after 
this,  he  was  alfo  appointed  cafuidical  profdTor.  In 
the  year  176J,  he  lulTcred  an  irreparable  lofs  by  rive 
death  of  his  lady  ; a lufs  in  iifelf  every  way  afRicting, 
and  rendered  more  fo  by  the  lituation  of  hii  family, 
which  then  conliitcil  of  eleven  children,  many  of  them 
very  young.  Some  years  afterwards,  he  received  fc- 
vcral  pufernunts,  which  were  lalhcr  honourable  ex- 
prxiGons  of  regard  from  his  friends  than  of  much  aJ- 
vantage  to  his  fortune. 

By  Dr  Cornwallii',  then  bflhop  of  Litchfield,  after- 
w'ards  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  hit 
pupil  at  Chrift-collegc,  he  was  apjioinird  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  StafTordihiie,  and  to  a prtbend  in  the 
church  of  Litchticld.  By  his  old  acquaiqiance  Dr 
Green,  bilhup  of  Lincoln,  he  was  made  a prebendary 
of  that  church.  But  in  the  year  1767,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  duke  of  NcwvalUc,  to  whofe  imereti,  in 
the  memorable  contcll  for  the  high-dewardthip  of  the 
univcriity,  he  had  adhered  in  oppofitionto  fomc  temp- 
laiiona,  he  obtained  a ilall  in  the  church  of  Durham. 
The  year  after  this,  the  duke  of  Giaflon,  who  had  a 
ihort  lime  before  been  clewed  chancellor  of  the 
•univcriity,  recommended  the  mailer  of  Peterhoufe  to 
his  inajelly  fur  the  bifhopric  of  Carlillc.  Thi«  recom- 
mendation was  made  not  only  without  folicitation  un 
his  part  or  that  of  hU  friends,  but  without  his  know.- 
ledge,  until  the  duke’s  intention  in  his  favour  was 
ligiiificd  to  him  by  the  archbilhop. 

In  or  about  the  year  1777,  our  bifhop  gave  to  the 
public  a handfome  edition,  in  three  vulumcs  quarto, 
of  the  Works  of  Mr  Locke,  with  a Lifeuf  the  Author, 
and  a Preface.  Mr  Locke’s  writings  and  charaiRer  he 
held  in  the  highcll  cHeem,  and  feems  to  have  drawn 
from  them  many  of  his  own  principles  : He  was  a dif-^ 
ciplc  of  that  fcl.ooL  About  the  fame  lime  he  publish- 
ed a tract,  'which  engaged  foinc  attention  in  the  con- 
troverfy  concerning  fubfeription  } and  he  publifiicd 
new  edttlunt  of  hu  two  prindpal  vroiks,  with  coDii- 
derable  additions,  and  fome  alieralions. 

Dr  Law  held  the  fee  of  Carlifie  almod  19  years  j du- 
ring which  time  he  twice  onlyomittedfpending  the  Turn* 
mcr  mooths  in  his  diocefe  at  the  bifhop’s  reticence  at 
KofeCafUe;  afituation  with  which  he  wa*  muchpicafed, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place, 
but  bccaiife  it  redored  him  to  (he  country,  in  which  he 
had  fpent  the  bell  part  of  his  life.  In  the  year  17^7 
he  paid  this  vifit  m a date  of  great  weaknefs  and  ex- 
hauditinj  and  died  at  Rofe  about  a month  after  his  ar- 
rival there,  on  the  14th  day  of  Augull,  and  in  the 
b4th  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  the  bilhop  of  Carliflc  vra>  a life  of  inctf- 
fant  reading  and  thought,  almod  entirely  dirr^cd  to 
metaphyfica)  and  religious  inquiries.  Brltdis  the  works 
aheady  mcniioned|  he  pubhihed,  in  1734  ^733* 

a very  Ingcitiouv  Ja^uirj  into  the  l.ltat  rtj 
&C.  io  wiiicb  he  combats  the  upinions  ot  Dr  Clarke 
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J iw.  irj  lili  aJh<remi  on  ihefc  : but  tl»«  tenet  by 

wliich  hit  name  and  writings  arc  principally  d;llin« 
gtiithed,  is  **  that  jefus  Chridf  at  liis  freond  coming, 
v.*ill,  by  an  aA  of  his  power,  rellore  to  life  and  con- 
fcioufnrfi  thedtad  of  the  human  fpccics,  who,  by  their 
own  natinc,  and  without  this  intcrpofitlon,  woiiid  re- 
main in  the  Hate  of  iufcnribility  to  which  the  death 
bruu«;ht  upon  mankind  by  the  fin  of  Adam  had  redu* 
<td  them.*'  He  interpreted  lilerally  that  faying  of 
f?t  Paul,  I Cor.  xv.  21.  *•  As  by  man  came  death, 
**  by  man  came  alfo  the  reforreftion  of  the  dead.*' 
This  opinion  had  nu  other  t Klci  upon  hta  own  mind 
than  to  inneafe  his  reverence  for  Chrtdianity,  and  for 
its  divine  Founder.  He  retained  it,  as  hr  did  hts  oth^ 
fprcuUlive  opnions,  without  laying,  as  many  an;  wont 
to  do,  an  extravagant  ftrefs  upon  their  importincc, 
and  without  pretending  to  mou  cert  jinty  than  the  fub- 
jed^  allowed  of.  Nu  man  formed  his  own  conclufiuas 
with  more  freedom,  o<  tnatid  lliofc  nf  others  with 
greater  candour  and  e<juity.  He  nenr  quarrelled  with 
any  perfun  for  difftring  from  him,  or  conlider  d that 
difference  as  a fulficient  reafun  for  quelKo  nin^  any 
man’s  fincerity,  or  judging  mcauly  of  hi»  undrrliand- 
ing.  He  was  zealouHy  attached  to  religious  libcri), 
bteaufe  he  thought  that  it  leads  to  truth  ; yet  from 
^ his  heart  he  loved  peace.  But  he  did  not  perceive  any 
repugnancy  in  tliefe  two  things.  ’I'hcrc  was  nothing 
in  his  ciLvaiion  to  hts  bilho  prtc  which  lu  fpoke  of  with 
were  pleafure,  than  its  being  a proof  that  decent  fi(r* 
dom  of  inquiry  was  not  difeoUraged. 

He  w'as  a man  of  great  foftnefs  of  manners,  and  of 
the  mildcH  and  mod  tranquil  dirpoAtioo.  His  voice 
was  never  raifed  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  Hii  counte- 
nance k.cmcd  never  to  have  been  rufiled;  it  preferved  the 
fame  kind  and  compofed  afped,  truly  indicating  the 
sralmnefs  and  benignity  of  his  temper.  He  had  an  utter 
dillike  of  Urge  and  mixed  companies.  Next  to  his 
books,  his  chief  fatlafaCilou  was  in  the  frrious  conver- 
fatiun  of  a literary  companion,  or  in  the  company  of 
a few  friends.  In  this  fort  of  fociety  he  would  open 
his  mind  with  great  unrcfervedricfi,  and  with  a pecu- 
liar turn  and  fptlghtlincfs  of  expreflion.  His  perfon 
was  low,  but  well  formed  : his  complexion  fair  and  de- 
licate. Except  occaiinnal  interruptions  by  the  gout, 
he  had  for  the  grtatcH  part  of  his  life  enjoyed  good 
health  ; and  when  not  confined  by  that  dtllemptr,  was, 
full  of  motion  and  a^ivtly.  About  nine  years  before 
his  dvath,  he  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  a fevere  attack 
of  the  gout  in  his  ilomach ; aud  a (hort  time  after  that, 
loll  the  ufe  of  one  of  his  legs.  No^iihtiindiog  his 
fondnefs  forexerclfr,  he  rcfigncd  htmCclf  to  this  change, 
nut  only  without  complaint,  but  withemt  any  fenlible 
diminution  of  Ills  chccrfulnefs  and  good-humour.  His 
fault  (for  wc  arc  not  writing  a p.nncgyiic)  was  the 
general  fault  of  retired  atid  iluditius  chara^ers, too  great 
a degree  of  ina^ion  ar^d  facility  in  hit  public  Hation. 
1'he  modclly,  or  rather  ballifulnefs  of  his  nature,  to- 
gether with  an  extre-ne  unwilitngncrs  to  give  pain, 
rendered  him  fometimes  left  firm  and  efficient  in  the 
adminillration  of  authority  than  was  requifitc.  But  it 
is  the  condition  of  human  morality.  There  is  an  op- 
ponilon  between  fume  virtues  which  feldom  permits 
them  to  fuhfiH  togcihcr  in  perfcclion. 

The  bilhop  was  interred  w-ith  due  |fultmnity  in  his 
cathedral  church,  in  which  a handfomc  monument  is 
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ercfled  to  his  memoty,  bearing  the  following  infer  ip-  Ltw!mr. 
lion ; fows 

Columns  hujui  fcpultui  eft  ad  pedem  , JJ_.. 

Edmundus  Law,  S.  T.  P.  ■ 

per  xtx  fere  annos  htijufee ecclcfis  Epifcopui. 

In  evangelica  veritate  exquirenda, 
ct  vindicanda, 

ad  extremum  ufi^ue  fenedutem, 
operam  navavit  indefcfTaai. 

Q^o  autem  ftudio  et  affc£lu  veriiatem, 
codem  et  hbenatem  Chriftianam  coluit ; 

Rcligionem  (impliccm  et  iucorrtiptam, 
nifi  falva  libertate, 
flare  non  pofTe  aibitratut. 

Obiit  Aug.  XIV.  MDCCLXXXVn. 
iEtat.  Lxxxiv. 

LAWDURROWi>,  in  Scots  law.  Sec  Law, 

Part  m.  N'^clxxxiii.  16. 

LAWENBURG,  Duchy,  a territory  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  cirdc  of  Lower  Saxony,  bounded  by  the 
duchy  of  Htdftcin  on  the  north  and  wcA,  by  the 
duchy  of  .NCccklenburg  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  duchy 
of  Lunenburgh,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  ri- 
ver Elbe,  on  the  weft  ; bring  about  miles  long, 
and  20  broad.  'Phe  chief  towns  arc  Lawenburg,  M^- 
Kii,  Wiitcnburg,  and  Raizcburg.  It  belongs  to  the 
eieitor  < ■?  Tlor.'-jVt.r. 

LawfvT  PC,  a city  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
l^wer  Sax  «ny,  and  capital  of  a duchy  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  a fmall  but  populous  town,  ntusied  on 
the  Elbe,  under  the  blow  of  a very  high  hill,  from 
whence  there  is  a delightful  proipei^  over  the  ad- 
jacent country.  It  has  a callic  on  an  eminence, 
and  is  convenient  for  trade.  E.  Long.  10.  51.  N. 

53.  36. 

LawsKarRC,  a town  of  Germany  in  Faiiher  Po- 
merania, and  the  chief  place  of  a territory  of  the  fame 
Dime,  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Brandenhurg. 

LAWhRS,  an  eminent  engraver,  who  flouriihtd 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cemury.  He  was  a na- 
tive of  Flanders,  and  probably  lludicd  under  Paul 
Pontius,  whole  ftylc  of  engraving  he  frequently  imita- 
ted. He  ponefTed  a cunGdcrable  ftiare  of  mciit ; but 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  great  mailer,  either  in 
the  excellency  of  the  handling  of  the  graver,  or  know- 
ledge of  drawing.  He  engraved  from  fcvcral  painters  ; 
but  hii  bell  works  are  from  the  pidlures  of  Rubens. 

LAWES  (Henry),  a celebrated  muficiao,  and  the 
Purcell  of  his  time.  He  was  a fervant  to  Charles  1. 
in  his  public  and  private  mulic,  and  fet  fome  of  the 
works  of  alinoft  every  poet  of  eminence  in  that  reign. 

The  Comusof  Milton,  and  ieveral  of  the  lyrics  of  WaU 
ler,  were  fet  by  him  ; and  both  thefc  poets  have  done 
him  honour  in  their  verfes.  He  compofed  a confider- 
able  number  of  pfalm*tunes  in  the  Caniua  SfU-ra,  for 
three  voicci  and  an  organ  ; and  many  mote  of  his  com- 
politions  are  to  be  fecn  in  a work  called  Se/tff  ain  a*ut 
I alfo  in  the  Treafmy  cf  tmjict  and  the 
<al  cumpantfm.  He  died  in  1662. 

Lawis  ^Willum),  was  brother  to  the  former,  and 
a moA  capital  muftc^o.  He  made  above  30  fevcral 
forts  of  mufic  for  voices  and  inftruments ; nor  was 
there  any  inftrument  then  in  ufe,  but  be  compofed  to 
it  as  aptly  as  if  he  had  Audied  that  alone,  la  the  mu^ 

Hi;  fchool  at  Oxford  are  two  large  manufeript  volumes 
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of  hit  wriTht  In  fcor«  for  variotit  laftntmcnU.  He  wag 
a cmr.minaty  under  gcneml  GtTstd  in  the  cItiI  war, 
and*  to  the  fteat  regret  of  the  kingt  wa«  kUled  at  the 
iieee  of  Oicrter  in  i 645. 

LAWJLKSi)  COURT,  a court  faid  to  be  licld  an« 
nnally  on  King’t  Hill  at  Rochford  in  EfTcx,  on  the 
Wediicfday  rrorr.*ng  after  MicKaelmaa  day  at  cock* 
crowing,  whete  they  whiTper,  and  have  no  cau'ile, 
nor  ary  j>en  and  ink,  hut  only  a coil.  Petfont  who 
owe  fuit,  orfervtce,  and  do  not  appear,  forfeit  double 
their  rent  every  hour  they  are  t^iiling. 

Tht«  ferrtle  attendance,  Cambden  informa  u«,  waa 
impofed  on  the  tenanu  for  coftfpiring  at  the  like  un* 
feafonablc  hour  to  raife  a commotion.  The  court  be* 
long*  to  the  honour  of  Raleigh,  and  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick  \ and  ia  called  hw/eji,  from  iu  beiug  held  at 
an  unlawful  hour. 

LAWTNGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Sunhia  ; fomurly  imperial,  but  now  fubjeCl  to  tlie 
duke  of  Ncuburg.  Here  the  duke  of  Havaria,  in 
lyci,  fonihed  hi9  camp  to  defend  hia  country  againlt 
the  Britiih  fnrcea  and  their  alJiea  ocMnmanded  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forced  their  intrench* 
menlR.  It  is  frated  on  the  Danube,  in  £.  Long.  10. 
29.  N.  Lit.  38.  31. 

L^\WN,  a fpacioua  plain  in  a petk,  or  adjoining 
to  a noble  feat.  Aa  to  the  dimcnfiona  of  a lawn  : In 
a large  park,  it  fhould  he  a«  extenfive  ai  the  gniund 
will  permit  ( and,  if  pollihle,  it  fhould  never  be  lefa 
than  50  acrei:  but  in  gardens  of  a moderate  extent,  a 
lawn  of  10  acres  is  fufheient  : and  in  thofe  of  the 
lar^cil  ltr.e,  I5  a’!res.  I'he  bed  fituation  for  a lawn 
is  in  the  front  of  the  houfe:  and  here,  if  the  houfc 
front  the  rad,  it  will  be  extremely  convenient  t but 
the  mod  dcfirahle  afpcci  for  a lawn  m that  of  the 
fouih-ead.  As  to  the  figure  of  the  hwn,  foroe  re* 
commend  an  tx*€t  fquare,  others  an  oblong  fquare, 
feme  ail  oval,  and  others  a circular  fi.*ure : but  nei- 
ther of  thefe  are  to  be  regarded.  It  ought  to  be  fo 
contrived,  as  to  fuit  the  ground  ; and  there  dionld 
be  trees  planted  for  fhade  on  the  boundarica  of  the 
lawn,  fo  the  fides  may  be  broken  by  irregular  planta* 
tions  of  trees,  which,  if  there  are  not  fome  go^  pre^ 
fpeds  beyond  the  lawn,  fhould  bound  it  on  every  fide, 
and  be  bought  round  pretty  near  to  each  end  of  the 
houfe.  If  in  thefe  plantations  rouad  the  lawn,  the 
trees  are  placed  irregularly,  fome  breaking  much  for* 
warder  on  the  lawn  than  others,  and  not  crowded  too 
clofe  together,  they  will  make  a better  appearance 
than  any  regular  plantations  can  poICbly  do  t and  if 
there  are  variety  of  trees,  properly  difpofedt  they  will 
have  a good  effed  ; but  only  thofe  which  make  a fine 
appearance,  and  grow  Urge,  ftraight,  and  handfome, 
fhould  be  admitted  here.  The  moft  proper  trees  for 
this  purpofe,  are  the  elm,  oak,  chefnut,  and  beech} 
and  if  there  are  fome  clumps  of  cver-grecn  trees  inter* 
mixed  with  the  others,  they  will  add  to  the  beauty  of 
tile  whole,  efpecially  in  the  winter ‘fesfbn } the  bcR 
forts  for  this  purpole  are  lord  Weymouth’s  pine,  and 
the  filvcr  and  ipruce  firs.  • 

Lawn,  in  manufaAurei,  a fine  fort  of  linen,  remark* 


is  navigable  as  fiir  as  (^ebec,  which  is  above  400 
miles  I but  beyond  Montreal  it  it  fo  full  of  ihiiaU  auJ 
rocks,  that  it  will  not  admit  large  veflTels  without  dan- 
ger, unlefi  the  channel  be  very  well  known. 

LAWisONIA,  EoYrTiAN  raiveT:  A genus  or 
the  mori'igynia  order,  belonging  to  the  o£laodrtt  chfs 
of  plants  ; and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  ta 
quadrifid  ; the  petals  four  ; tlic  tlamina  four  in  pairs  ; 
tile  capfule  it  quadrilocular  and  polyff^cnooua.  'riiere 
are  iw<»  fpecics,  the  inermis  and  fpinofa,  both  natives 
of  India.  Some  authors  take  the  fird  to  be  the  plant 
termed  hy  the  Arabians  or  olhfnna  ; the  pulrcri* 
fed  leaves  of  which  are  much  uf^d  by  the  eallern  na* 
lions  for  dying  their  naiU  yellow : bm  others.  Dr  Haf- 
fclquift  in  particular,  attribute  thateffe^  to  the  leaves 
of  the  other  fpecies  of  Egyptian  privet  which  bears 
prickly  branches.  It  is  probable,  that  neither  fet  of 
writers  are  mitlakea,  and  that  the  fhrub  in  quefliuii  is 
s variety  only  of  the  thorny  lawfonia,  rendered  mild 
by  culture. 

Alhenna  grows  naturally  and  is  cultivated  through* 
out  India,  as  aUb  in  Egypt,  PalcHine,  and  Peroa.  In 
thofe  couacries,  fays  Haflelquid,  it  dowers  from  May 
to  Auguft.  'Hie  leaves  being  pulvtrifed,  are  made 
with  water  into  a pafie,  which  the  inhabitants  of  thofo 
couatriea  bind  on  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  feet, 
keeping  it  on  all  night.  The  deep  yellow  colour  that 
is  thus  obtained  ia  confidcrably  permanent,  ndt  requi* 
ring  to  be  renewed  for  fevera)  werks.  It  would 
teem  that  this  cuftom  is  very  ancient  in  Egypt ; the 
nails  of  fome  mnmmiea  being  found  dyed  in  this 
manner.  The  dried  flowers  of  nenita  ifTord  a fragrant 
fmell,  which,  it  its  affirmed,  sromcn  with  child  cannot 
bear. 

LAWYER,  fignifies  a counfellor,  or  one  that  is 
learned  or  fleilled  in  the  law.  See  Covksilloa,  Bar* 
aisTsa,  and  Serjcamt.  ^ 

LAY,  a kind  of  ancient  poem  among  the  French, 
corifitling  of  very  fiiort  vrrfcs. 

I'bere  were  two  forts  of  lays ; the  sreat,  and  the 
The  firft  was  a poem  confiding  of  twelve  cou* 
plets  of  verfes,  of  diderent  meafurcs.  'l*he  other  vi-as 
a poem  coofilllng  of  fixicen  or  twenty  verfes,  divided 
into  four  couplets. 

Thefc  lays  were  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  old  French 
poets,  who  were  imitated  by  fome  among  the  Englifii. 
They  were  principally  ufed  on  melancholy  fubje^s, 
and  are  faid  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
trochaic  verfes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tragedies. 

Father  Mourgucs  gives  us  an  extraordinary  inftance 
of  one  of  thefe  ancient  lays,  in  his  Treatife  of  French 
Poetry  : 

Sm-  Pappmu  Ju  moiuU 
J^atr  faut  il  qu*on /otuk 

CeU^  mer  proJomJft 
£n  i/ebris  freotuU 
Faii  tiMT 

Caimt  aa  nn//N,  PtmJt 
ZV  Parade  y $rmd€ 


Lawfooit. 


able  for  being  ufed  in  the  llcevcs  of  btfhops.  Lt  fair, 

LAWRENCE  fSt),  the  larged  river  in  north  A*  J^Ar-Brathen^  among  the  Romanifls,  thofe  piom 
tsertea,  proceeding  from  the  like  Ontario,  from  which  but  illiterate  perfons,  s^o  devote  tbcmfclves  in  fome 
It  runs  a conrfe  of  70c  miles  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  convent  to  the  fcrvicc  of  the  religious.  They  wear  a 
Voir.  IX.  Part.  IL  5 A different 
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different  habit  from  that  of  tbe  religious  i but  neter 
enter  into  the  choir,  oor  are  ptcfcnt  at  tbe  chapters  { 
nordo\hey  make  any  other  vow  except  of  conllancy 
and  obedicoce.  In  the  auxmetics  there  are  aUb  lay- 
lifters. 

LAT'Moft,  one  who  follows  a fccular  erap!oymeat» 
and  has  not  entered  into  holy  orders. 

L AYERS,  in  girdenine,  are  tender  ftiowts  or  twigs 
of  trees,  laid  or  buried  in  the  ground,  till,  having 
firuck  root,  they  an  feparated  from  the  parent  tree, 
and  become  dill  in  ft  plants. — 'The  propagating  trees  by 
hyfrt  is  done  in  tbe  fillowing  manner : The  branches 
of  the  trees  art  to  be  (lit  a little  way,  and  laid  under 
the  mould  for  abouf  half  a foot ; the  ground  ihould 
be  firll  made  very  light,  and  after  they  arc  laid  they 
Ihould  be  gently  watered.  If  they  will  not  remain 
eahly  in  the  p.>(iiion  they  arc  put  in,  they  mull  be 
pegged  down  with  wooden  hooks : the  bed  feafon  for 
doing  this  is,  for  ever  greens,  toward  the  end  of  Au* 
guft,  and.  for  other  trees,  in  the  beginning  of  Febru* 
ary.  If  they  are  found  to  have  taken  rojt,  they  are 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  main  plant  the  fucceeding  win* 
ter,  and  planted  out.  If  the  branch  is  too  high  from 
tbe  ground*  a tub  of  earth  is  to  be  raifed  to  a proper 
height  for  it.  Some  pare  off  the  rhind,  and  others 
twift  the  branch  before  they  lay  it,  but  this  is  not  ne* 
ceOary*  The  end  of  the  layer  Oiould  be  about  a foot 
out  of  the  ground  ; and  the  branch  may  be  either  tied 
tight  round  wiih  a wire,  or  cut  upwards  from  a joint, 
or  cut  round  for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  place,  and  it  is 
a good  method  to  pierce  feveral  holes  through  it  with 
an  awl  above  the  part  tied  with  the  wire. 

laying  ths  land,  in  navigation,  the  date  of 
notion  which  iocreafes  the  didance  from  the  coaft, 
fo  as  to  make  It  appear  lower  and  fmaller,  a circum> 
fiance  which  evidently  arifes  from  the  intervening  con- 
vexity of  the  futface  of  the  fea.  It  is  ufed  in  contra- 
di^ioD  to  raying  the  land,  which  is  produced  by 
the  oppofile  motion  of  approach  towards  ic.  See 
Land. 

LAZAR  Housr,  orLAZAaiTTo,  a public  build> 
iog,  in  the  nature  of  an  hofpital,  to  receive  the  poor, 
and  thofe  afftiflcd  with  conta^ous  ditlempers.  In 
fomc  places*  lazarettos  are  appointed  fur  the  perform- 
nocc  of  quarantine  { in  which  cafe,  thufe  are  obliged 
to  be  conlined  in  them  who  are  fufpeifled  to  have  come 
from  places  infed^cd  with  the  plague. 

LAYSTOFF,  otLowsstoff,  a town  of  Suffolk 
117  miles  from  London,  feems  to  hang  over  the  fea, 
and  its  chief  bufinefs  is  fiftiiog  for  cod  in  the  north  fea» 
and  for  herring,  mackarcl,  and  fprats,  at  home.  The 
church  being  three  furlongs  off,  there  is  a chapel  in  tbe 
place.  Having  been  a part  of  the  ancient  demefnes 
of  the  crown,  this  town  has  a charter  and  a feal, 
by  tbe  former  of  which  the  inhabiunts  art  exempted 
from  ferviog  on  juries.  Here  is  a market  on  Wedoef- 
day,  and  two  fairs  in  the  year.  Some  take  this  to  be 
tbe  moll  caftern  part  of  Britain. 

LAZULI,  ox  Lap'u  Ljivut  a fpccies  of  zeolite 
belonging  to  the  cLafs  of  argillaceous  earths.  See 
Ct-AY,  0*^  7.  It  is  of  a blue  colour.  l*hat  which  is 
vf  ti  fine  blue  inclining  to  purple,  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Oriintal;  but  the  pale  blue  is  Icfa  efteemed. 
It  ii  frequently  variegated  with  yellow,  and  white  (hi* 
aing  Ycuu  aud  fpccklcs;  which  the  common  people 
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take  for  gold  and  ftlver,  though  they  are  in  truth  no* 
thing  but  roarcaCtes.  The  lapis  lazuli  has  the  follow-  ' 
iog  properties  : 1.  It  retains  its  blue  colour  for  a long 
time  in  a calcining  heat}  but  changes  at  laft  to  a 
brown,  i.  It  melts  eafily  in  the  fire  to  a white  frothy 
flag;  which  puffs  up  greatly  when  expofed  to  the 
flame  of  a blow-pipe ; but  with  a firong  heat  in  a co* 
vered  veffcl,  it  becomes  cleai  and  folid,  with  blue  doudt 
in  it.  3.  It  does  not  ferment  with  acids ; but,  if 
boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  (lowly  diffjlrcs,  and  lofes 
its  blue  colour.  On  adding  a folution  of  fixed  alkali, 
it  precipitates  a white  earth,  which  being  fcoriSed 
with  borax,  yields  a (liver  coloured  rcgulus,  varying  in 
bignefs  according  to  the  different  fpecimens  of  the 
ftonc.  4.  By  fcorificatiun  with  lead,  it  yietda  (liver, 
fometimes  in  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  to  a huodred 
weight  of  the  liunc.  5.  Oil  of  vitriol  difeovers  the 
prcfcncc  of  (liver  more  certainly  in  lapis  Uzuh  than  fpi* 
rit  of  nitre.  f>.  On  adding  (piritof  fal  ammoniac  to 
anjr  folution  either  of  crude  or  calcined  lapla  lazuli,  no 
blue  colour  is  produced  { a certain  proof  tliat  it  does 
not  depend  «n  copper ; which  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  fixity  of  the  blue  colour  in  the  fire,  and  the  colour 
of  the  (lag  or  glafs.  7.  It  is  fomewhat  harder  than 
the  other  kinJa  of  zeolite,  but  dues  not  approach  to 
the  hardnefs  of  quartz  or  other  filiceooe  ftunes  in  ge- 
neral ; for  the  purvtl  and  fioeft  lapis  lazuli  may  be  rub- 
bed into  a white  powJer  by  means  of  ftcci,  thouj^h  it 
ukesa  pi'lifh  tike  marble,  d.  When  pcrfeAly  calcined^ 
it  is  a little  ailrsiied  by  the  loadllonc  ; and  when  fco- 
rified  with  lead,  tbe  flag  bccomrs  of  a grcciii(h  colour, 
not  like  that  produced  by  copper,  but  fuch  as  la  alwaya 
produced  by  iron  mixed  with  a calcareoua  fubUaoce. 

Mongez  informs  us,  that-  fomc  of  the  ports  of  lapis 
lazuli  will  llrikc  fire  with  ftcci.  According  to  Croo* 
ftedt,  it  is  fvldom  found  pure  ; but  generally  full  of 
veins  of  quartz,  Hmcftooc,  and  marcafite  : but  for  the 
experiments  by  which  the  above  mentioned  qualities 
were  determined,  the  pureft  pieces  were  picked  ; fueb 
as  had  been  examined  through  a magnifying  glafa,  and 
judged  as  free  from  heterogeneous  mixture  as  poffible* 
Our  author  expreffes  a trim  that  fuch  ai  arc  in  poflef* 
fion  of  any  quantity  of  the  ftonc  would  make  lartbcY 
cxpcrimcDis,  in  order  to  determine  what  fubftance  it  is 
which  produces  the  blue  colour  fo  conftont  in  the  fire» 
fince  it  cannot  depend  cither  00  copper  or  iron  ; for 
though  ihcfc  roeials,  on  certsin  occafions,  give  a blue 
colour,  yet  they  never  product  any  other  but  what  in* 
ftantly  vanilhcs  in  the  fire,  and  is  deftroyed  by  mesas 
of  sn  alkali.  **  What  is  meotiooed  in  feveral  books 
(fays  hr)  can  by  no  means  be  obje^ed  here;  fince  ia 
ihefe  pruceffes  the  (Uvei  employed  ta  mixed  with  cop- 
per and  other  fubftances  which  coouio  a volatile  alka- 
li, whereby  the  blue  colour  is  produced.** 

In  the  year  1761  M.  Margraaf  pubii(hed  (bme  cs- 
pcrimenis  on  tbe  lapis  lazuli ; in  which  he  agrees  in  » 
great  mcafurc  with  Cionftedt.  According  to  him,  the 
lapis  lazuli  does  not  contain  any  copper  ; but  he  found 
iu  it  a calcareoua  and  gypfeoua  fufaftance,  though  he 
look  care  to  pick  out  the  very  pureft  bits  be  could 
find.  Eogelirom,  however,  is  of  opinten,  that  the  cal- 
careous fubftance  u not  cffcntial  to  lapis  lazuli ; as 
Cronftedt  Cays,  that  the  lapis  lazuli  be  tried  did  not 
ferment  with  adds.  He  farther  mentions,  that  when  dif- 
folvcd  io  any  of  the  mineral  acidS|  it  always  turned 
6 ihcs 
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tlijm  Jnto  » jcHy,  Some  of  his«pcnmems  alfo  fcem  The  ^j>an7  lead  ore  haa  often  a iem‘trafifpar«ncy 
. . to  indicate,  that  all  kinds  of  lapis  lazuli  do  not  con*  like  the  i^parry  fluor ; ita  crylUta  being  generally  ter- 

’ lain  filler,  though  many  of  them  do.  minated  by  hcaahedral  pnfma,  or  cyliodricalcolumniy 

The  lapia  lazuli  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  fttiated,  and  apparently  coropofed  ^ a great  number 
world  ; but  that  of  Afia  and  Africa  ii  much  fupe>  of  filaments.  Thefe  fparry  cryftals  are  always  found 
rior  both  in  beauty  and  real  value  to  the  Bohemian  in  the  fame  places  with  the  galenas  or  fulphurated  lead 
and  German  kind,  which  is  too  often  fold  in  its  place.  Orts  ; and  feem  to  be  formed  from  their  decompoGtiori 
LEACHLADE,  a town  of  Gloucefterftitre,  it  after  the  lofs  of  their  fulphur  ; fo  that  it  is  not  un- 
miles  eaft  from  CircnccHer,  29  miles  from  Gloucefter,  common  to  find  galenas  which  arc  beginning  to  pafs  into 
and  60  from  London.  The  river  Thames  waters  it  on  a ttate  of  white  lead.  There  U a black  ore  of  IcaJ. 


the  fouth  and  eaft  fide*,  and  divides  it  from  Wiltfhire 
and  Beikfhire.  The  Leach  runs  thrmigh  the  north 
fide  of  the  parifh.  The  Thames  river  is  navigable  for 
barges  of  50  tons  burden,  but  want  of  water  one  part 
of  the  rear  makes  the  navigation  very  uncertain.  Here 
is  a fmall  market  on  Turfday,  and  two  fiiirs  in  the 
year.  The  church  is  a large  handfome  building,  with 
douHe  ailes,  ftipp' rted  by  two  rows  of  fluted  pillars. 

LEAD,  one  of  the  imperfcA  metals  of  a dull  white 
colour  inciming  to  blue,  the  leaft  dudtie,  the  Icaft 
elaftic,  and  the  leaft  fonorous,  of  the  whole,  pofrcfTcs  a 
confidcrablc  degree  of  fpecific  gravity,  reaching  from 
1 1.3  to  11.479.  It  is  found, 

I.  ^afkr.  Croiiftcdt  and  fome  other  mincralogifls 
have  doubted  whether  oaiive  lead  was  ever  found  in 
the  earth,  but  the  matter  is  now  decided  by  innumer- 
able teflimooies.  It  appears  from  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa^iuns  for  1 772,  inal  feme  fmall  pieces  of  native 
lead  were  found  tn  the  county  of  Monmouth  in  Wales 
It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  found  in  the  Vivatrah  in  France. 
Bomare  mentiops  a cOTioui  fpecimrn  of  native  lead 
kept  in  thecoUc6Uon  of  the  abbd  Nolin  at  Paris,  that 
L;*d  been  found  In  the  lead  mines  of  Pomptattf  near 
Rennes  iu  Brittany.  It  was  very  malleable,  could  be 
cut  with  a knife  without  crumbling,  and  eaflly  melted 
dver  the  flame  of  a candle.  It  weighed  about  two 
pounds  ; was  imbedded  in  an  earthy  lead  ore  of  a red- 
di/h  colour  \ and  had  a flaty  vein  that  went  through 
the  middle  of  it. 

2.  is  fometimcslranfparent,  but  general- 

ly ( pake,  and  cryftallized  in  regular  forms  of  a lami- 
nar or  flrialed  texture.  Lead  ochre,  or  native  rerufs, 
is  the  fame  fubftance,  but  in  a loofc  form,  or  indurated 
and  fhapelets.  Sometimes  it  i>  found  in  a filky  form. 
Ib.th  contain  fome  iron, calcareous  earth,  and  clay',  and 
both  grow  red  or  yellowifh  when  heated.  They  effer* 
vefee  with  acid^,  and  afford  from  60  to  So  or  90  frr 
tent,  of  lead.  They  arc  found  in  Brittany,  Lunain, 
Germany,  and  England. 

M.  Sage,  of  the  royal  academy  of  I*arJt,  pretended, 
that  the  white  lead  ore  from  Poulawtn  in  the  county 
of  Bretagne  in  France,  was  mincra!i/ed  by  the  marine 
acid  } but  his  miftakc  was  dete<f^cd  by  the  commif- 
fioners  of  ibat  academy.  I'his  ore,  according  to  the 
fame  academicians,  is  compofed  of  ftriated  cryftals,  of 
a whiiifli  pale  red  or  grey  colour.  ITicre  is  a lead  ore 
of  this  kind  f»  metimc«  grey  and  romeilmcs  yellow, 
which  is  very  heavy.  Its  llniAurc  is  either  lamdlatcd 
or  flbroua,  and  its  lamina  can  hardly  be  feparated  ; but 
n b friable,  and  may  be  cut  with  a knife.  Sometimes 
it  is  cryftalli/ed  ; and  fometimes  its  fibres  arc  cTctremc- 
ly  thin,  femitraorparent,  and  have  a ftlky  look.  They 
efTervtfcc  with  acids,  decrepitate  in  the  fire,  and  feem 
to  lofc  the  aerial  acid  by  which  the  Iradts  mineraliftd. 


which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  an  intermediate  ftaic 
betwixt  the  while  lead  ore  and  galena,  as  it  feems  to 
be  a true  white  lead  tinged  by  the  hepatic  vapours  of 
the  fulphur  on  its  parting  from  the  galena.  There  is 
aMb  a tianlparent  lead,  having  a more  or  Icfa 

yeliowifli  caft.  It  frequently  has  no  regular  form,  and 
appears  like  a kind  of  mofs.  When  this  green  o-c  iu 
cry  llallizf'd,  it  confifts  of  hexahedra!  truncated  prifmr, 
termirrated  by  fix-lided  pyramids,  cither  entire  or 
truncated  near  the  bafe,  Profenbr  Biutmich  tells  us, 
that  the  ^ecn  and  the  black  lead  oies  from  Saxony, 
and  the  Hungarian  blue  ores,  are  prifmatic.  Accord- 
ing to  Kirwan  and  Mongtz,  the  green  lead  ores  ,ire  ei« 
ther  cryftallized  in  needles  as  in  Brittany,  or  in  a loofe 
powder  as  in  Saxony  j but  moflly  adhering  to  and  ia- 
veft  itig  quartz.  They  owe  their  green  colour  to  iron,  feU 
dom  containing  any  copper,  and  arc  very  rare,  firun- 
nich  mentions  a fapphire-coloured  ore  once  found  among 
fome  white  lead  fpar  at  Wcndifti  Lcmen.  It  was  ea* 
Clf  melted  by  the  blow  pipe.  Natural  red-lead  or  mi- 
nium has  been  found  in  fome  Siberian  mines.  It  ta 
found  cither  cry  ftallized,  or  in  fhapciefs  mafles,  or  in 
powder,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  brown  or  yellow 
ores.  Dr  J.  R.  Forftcr  brought  fome  of  this  cryftai- 
lized  red  lead  ore  from  RufTu.  The  cryftals  were  cii- 
bical,  and  the  colour  feemed  rather  pale.  The  red  Si- 
berian ores  are  pcrfcAly  rhombic  ; thofc  from  Bohe- 
mia have  a cubical  or  rhombotdal  form.  .Sulphur  and 
arftnic  have  been  found  in  the  rrd  ones,  but  the  otlicra 
have  not  been  fufflciently  inveftigated.  Mod  of  them 
cffcrvefcc  with  acids. 

1.  jlr/rnica!  lf(ui Cronfledt  fays  that  he  tried 
an  ore  of  this  kind  from  an  unknown  place  in  Ger- 
many, and  found  that  no  metal  couUl  be  melted  from 
it  by  meant  of  blow-pipe  as  could  be  done  by 
other  fpari ; but  by  doing  it  in  a crucible,  that  part 
of  the  arfenic  which  did  not  fly  off  wa»  liktwife  redu- 
ced, and  found  in  the  form  of  grains  dilpcrfcd,  and 
forced  into  the  lead.  Another  ore  fimilar  to  this,  and 
which  likewife  was  not  eafily  reduced  by  means  of  the 
blow -pipe,  alw  ays  ihot  into  polygonal,  but  chiefly  htra- 
gonal  cryftals,  after  being  melted,  having  fliining  fur- 
faccs.  Profeffor  Brunnicli  obferves,  that  thefe  ores 
cffirvefce  with  acids,  and  contain  43 per  cmi.  of  lead* 

4.  'Hie  l^ty-^htnx  of  the  Germans  contains  lead  mi- 
neralized with  fulphur  alone,  and  of  this  there  aic  two 
or  three  varieties.  At  Villach  in  Auftria  there  is  faid 
to  be  found  a potters  lead-ore  containing  not  the  fmall- 
eft  portion  of  filver. 

5.  I.fnJ  mintralifeJ  By  tke  vitrioSf  eeiJ,  it  gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  a white  mafs,  foluble  in  18  times 
its  quantity  of  water.  Sometimes  it  is  blackifti,  and 
cryftallized  in  very  long  ftriK,  or  in  friable  ftalaftitcs  ; 
this  laft  variety  t.^orc^s  in  the  air,  and  is  converted 
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into  a fruc  ailrlol  of  lead.  According  to  Mr  Kirwao,  conuina  little  filter,  and  fecm«  to  be  mcrtl?  fpatl>o<c 
' it  does  oot  cfftTvrfcc  lior  U it>luble  tn  other  acids,  lead,  mincrabaed  without  having  lofi  iti  form.  Cry* 
but  may  be  reduced  by  laying  it  oo  a burning  coal,  fiala  of  pure  rpathofe  lead  entirely  coKred  with  a very 
It  origiiiatea  from  the  decompofitioa  of  fulphurated  fine  gabna,  are  fomcilnv’s  found  iu  the  fame  piece, 
lead  orc«.  Dr  Withering  informs  us.  that  it  is  found  together  with  others  which  are  changed  iuto  galena- 


1 great  quantity  in  the  illand  of  Anglcfry ; but  uni* 
ted  to  iron,  aud  not  reducible  by  live  blow-pipe  or 
charcoal. 

6.  J^ftJ  minerafn^J  hy  the  pbn/fhorit  aciJ,  was 


throughout. 

H.  jintimonlil  tn  which  the  metal  is  mi- 

neraliaed  hy  fulphur  with  filver  and  regnlua  of  acitU 
mony.  This  ia  of  the  fame  colour  with  galena,  but 

j:.i‘ I »•  . % .ii__ 


lately  difeovered  by  Mr  Gaho.  It  ia  of  a ifreenini,  ycl*  its  texture  is  difiirreot,  being  radiated,  tiUmcntoua, 

■ ' ifA  IJ _/T r ^ ..  '.L  A_:.. I TI71 I t • . . » •-  r 1 . 


low,  or  reddifh  colcur,  and  docs  cfTervcfcc  with  acids. 
After  fuiution  in  nitrous  acid,  the  lead  may  be  pre- 
cipitated from  this  cte  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  Aa 
Inmdred  grains  of  lead  are  produced  from  137  of  this 
precipitate  waHied  and  dried.  The  decanted  liquor 
evaporated  to  drynefs  affords  Uie  phofphoric  acid,  from 
which  the  inflaiTurable  compound  may  be  produced 
by  diflilUtion  with  charcoal  Seven  ounces  of  this 


orftriated.  Wlien  heated,  it  yields  a white  fmoke  ; and 
it  affords  from  40  to  50  fer  cnt.  of  lead,  and  from  half 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  lilver  p^r  quintal. 

9.  Pyriioiu  ItaJ'WTt  mlncrslzed  by  fulpliiir  with 
filver  and  a targe  proportion  of  iron.  This  is  of  3 
brown  or  yellowilh  colour  { of  an  oblong  or  llaia^ti* 
cal  fonp  ; friable  { and  of  a lamellar,  (Iriatcd,  or  loofe 
texture  i aSbrdisig  18  or  20  fxr  c£nt.  of  lead  at  moil» 


lead  ore  from  the  ucighbourhood  of  Friburg,  treated  which  is  obtained  merely  by  inciting  it,  the  iron  de- 
in the  manner  jull  mentioned,  yielded  by  dlllUlation  taining  the  fuiphur.  It  U only  a mixture  of  gdeua 
144  grains  of  phofphorus.  A compound  fimilar  to  with  the  broara  py'ritea. 

this  ore  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  pure  phofphoric  to.  Ltad  mineraii^fJ hy  arfenict  was  lately  difeorered 
acid  (that  is,  fuch  as  is  combined  with  the  vobtik  .il*  in  Siberia.  It  is  of  a pale  colour  externsUy,  but  in- 
kali,  for  the  fr  (file  alkali  in  the  microcofmic  fak  hin-  ternally  of  a de<p  red.  It  is  fur  the  rDull  part  cry. 
ders  the  operation)  with  red  lead.  fiallixcd  m rhoinboidal  parallelepipeds,  or  irregular 

* 7,  CuAnn,  Of  p>Ufn  ore,  in  which  the  metal  is  pyrarniils.  Lehr:  favs,  that  it  cunuins  fulphur,  ar- 

mineralired  by  fulphurated  filver.  According  to  Mr  fenic,  and  about  54  of  lead  ; and  MrPlllas  fays, 

Kirwan  it  is  the  mofi  common  of  all  the  lead  ores,  of  that  it  contains  iume  filver  alfiK  It  was  found  near 


a bluiih  dark  lead  cidour,  formed  of  cubes  of  a mode- 
rate fize,  or  in  grains  of  a cubic  figure,  whofe  comers 
have  been  cut  oft' ; its  Uxturc  is  lamellar,  and iu bard- 
nefs  varying  in  ditTersot  fpreimens.  That  which  is 
formed  into  grains  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  richeil  in  fil. 
vert  but  even  this  coniams  only  about  one  or  one 
and  a half  per  tent,  that  is,  about  I3  or  18  ounces 
per  quintal  ; and  the  poorcll  not  above  60  grains. 
Ores  that  yield  about  half  an  ounce  of  filver  per  quin- 
tal are  barely  worth  the  extra^iug.  Different  fpcci- 
mens  alfo  vary  in  the  quantity  of  fulphur  they  cuoUin, 
from  15  to  25  per  tent,  and  that  which  contains  the 


lead  is  ill  forae  degree  malleable.  Theproportion  of  iron  in  the  lead  mines  of  Pumpeau  in  Brittany,  principally^ 
tis  ore  is  very-fmall^  hut  the  lead  is  from  60  to  Hy  in  f lid  pieces.  T* 


in  this 

cent.  M.  Monnet  afTirts,  that  galena  is  infoluble 
in  the  nitroiis  acid  ; but  Dr  Walfon  has  fhown,  that 
it  is  completely  difTuIvcd  by  the  acid  when  dilutid. 
The  fptOific  gravity  of  galciu  is  from  7.COO  to  7.780. 
Jt  yields  a yellow  flag  when  melted. 

bL  Fourcroy  ditlinguilhcs  feveral  varieties  of  this 
ore.  1.  Cubic  galena,  the  cubes  of  whicli  att  of  va- 
rious fizci,  and  found  either  fingle  or  in  groups;  it  is 
often  found  with  the  angles  truncated,  and  is  common 
at  Freyberg.  2.  In  mafics,  without  any  regularconfigu 


riicfc  arc  either  yellowilh  or  grey  : 
they  appear  bright  like  glafs  when  broken,  and  efter- 
vefee  with  acids  ; wlicnce  k appears  that  the  ore  cun- 
Uins  fixed  air.  Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  clay. 

12.  The  mine  of  Morngeoftern  at  Freyberg  has 
a peculiar  variety  of  lead-ore  containing  filver,  and 
which  dtferves  t')  be  noticed  on  account  of  its  vrllow- 
ifh  brown  colour,  and  likewtfe  on  account  of  its  fin- 
gulat  figure,  which  confills  of  Header  cylinders.  Sorne- 
timis  itts found  in  dentritical  forms,  like  the  Lnitet^Ju 
Mud  of  the  ores  of  lead  conuiu  filver  ; and  tliofe 


ration  ; scry  common  at  St  Mairc.  y.With  large  facets,  kinds  uf  galena  which  do  not,  are  very  (caice.  In 
It  docs  not comporcregularcryfUU,butUratirely  form-  Hungary  and  Tranfylvania,  the  lead  ore  contains  a 
ed  of  large  lamina:.  4.  With  fmall  facets,  appearing  qtiamily  of  gold  as  well  as  filver.  Somelimet  the  j>ot- 
hke  mica,  compofed  of  white  and  very  brilliant  fcalci.  ters  ores  arc  found  fo  poor  in  filver,  that  it  is  not  worth 
It  is  called  white  filver  ore,  becaufe  it  coutains  a con-  the  expence  of  eJClrsfting  it.  Tbefc,  when  free  from 
fidrrablc  quantity  uf  that  metal.  "5.  Small  grained  mixtuies  of  the  rock,  are  employed  without  any 
galeiu,  fo  called  becaiifc  it  has  a very  clofe  grain.  It  fufiou  to  glaae  earthen  ware ; and  a confiderablc  trade 
IS  Ukewife  very  rich  in  filver,  and  is  fouiid  with  the  is  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean  w*ith  fuch  ores  frn;u 
foregoing  ore.  No  galena,  excepting  that  of  Ca-  the  mines  of  Sardinia  and  France. 


riothia,  is  known  to  be  without  fiU-er  ; but  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  thole  which  affotd  the  moil  filver 
have  the  fmaltsH  facets.  6.  Gakna  cryftallixed  like 
lead  fpar,  in  hexagonal  prifois  or  cyliudiical  coluiuus, 


Lead. 


Caiheriocburg  in  Siberia  ; and  Lehman  fays,  that 
being  reduced  to  powder,  it  refcmblcd  the  bed  carmine. 
A rpecimen  examined  by  MuDgiz  was  of  a yellow* 
grceniSi  colour,  and  was  found  among  quartz  in  the 
fame  country,  and  contwined  fomc  aifen*c.  Both 
tbefe,  according  to  M.  Magellnn,  may  be  cafily  reduced 
by  means  cf  a blow -pipe. 

1 1 . Stony  or ftnJy  lead-^trest  confiil  either  of  the  cal- 
cifurm  or  the  galtaa  kind,  inti:natcly  mixed  anddiffu- 
led  through  Uones  and  earth,  chkily  of  the  calcareous 
or  barytic  genus.  To  this  fpecics  Muugez  refers  the 
earthy  lead  ore,  falfely  called  n/u'nfe  majuol,  found 


Lead,  expofed  to  heat,  mrlts  long  before  it  is  ig- 
nited- By  a rtrrmg  heat  it  becomes  volatile,  and  Sirs 
off  in  vapours.  If  fuff.-red  to  cool  very  llowly,  and  the 
mcilcdputiion  be  poured  od  from  that  which  is  be- 
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oome  folidi  it  i»  found  10  be  cryftaiJized  iti  quadrangu* 
Ur  pyramidf.  When  DKhrd  wiih  ll»c  ct>i*tadt  of  air, 
ft  foaii  breomrB  covord  with  a dull  pellicle,  which 
by  proper  management  is  converted  into  minium,  as 
explained  under  the  article  Ci(&'«tsTav  ; end  by  this 
•peration  tt  Wcomes  heavier  by  about  ten  }iound»  io 
the  hundred,  though  it  is  faid  that  at’ Nuremberg  it 
^aina  twice  much.  Hy  too  much  hen  tniiiium  t fei 
US  beautiful  red  culoui,  and  affumr*  that  of  a pale  yel- 
low : by  a heat  ftili  more  violent,  it  miUa  into  a IraiiC* 
parent  glaCa,  fo  fuliblt,  that  it  penetrates  the  ciucdde 
and  etcapes.  But  if  one  part  of  faiui  be  added  to 
three  parts  of  calx  of  lead,  the  fand  melts,  by  the  a/Iltl- 
ance  of  the  c^lx,  into  a beautiful  amber -coloured  gUfs. 
With  two  (^rii  Ilf  lead  and  one  of  fand,  it  refemblca  a 
toptti.  A iimilar  quantity  of  the  calx  of  lead,  added 
to  common  glafa.  docs  not  alter  its  tranfpareiK:e,  hut 
gives  it  a gre-ter  degree  of  weight,  and  more  cfpccially 
a kind  of  unctuotifncfa,  which  rcndeia  it  cnpahle  of  be- 
ing cut  and  poliihed  more  eaiily  without  brrakiag. 
Tlii*  gLfs  is  very  proper  for  tiiakiug  achromatic  leufes  { 
but  u fubje&  to  vciua.  and  to  hive  a gelatinous  ap- 
pearance. “ The  Engllfh  (fays  M.  Ffurcroy)  call 
\xj(int  ! our  workmen  6ml  great  difTiculiy  in  fc- 
kf^ing  pieces  of  any  conliderable  ntatenhude,  exempt 
from  liriz,  in  that  which  is  intpnrted  from  England.** 
This  great  imperfef^ion  feemf,  in  Macquer’s  opinion, 
to  depend  00  tlic  principles  of  tke  gUfs  not  bring 
unif>  rrrly  combined:  fur  that  purpolc  it  is  ncCcnary 
that  it  IhoiUd  be  kept  in  fufioo  fur  a lung  time  ; but 
as  the  lead  would  by  that  means  be  diiBpatcd»  the 
flint  glafs  would  lofe  a part  of  iu  denfity  and  undu- 
Oufnef«  which  arr  its  chief  merit. 

M Magellan  tells  us,  that  it  t«  the  purefl  calx  oflead 
called  minium,  made  immediately  from  the  metal,  and 
the  mod  pure  quartzous  faod,  with  pure  mineral  al- 
kali, or  rather  with  good  nitre,  that  prcKlucc,  when 
praperly  mcked,  the  bed  fliot-glafs.  The  greater  the 
proportion  ut  red-lead,  the  heavier  is  the  glafs,  and 
•f  couife  its  refradionj  tlie  greater ; an  efTcntial  le- 
quiitte  for  fuch  glafs  at  is  employed  for  the  Icnfcs  of 
achromatic  tckfcopet.  It  muft,  however,  be  ohfer- 
ved,  that  glafs  made  with  lead  has  the  defed  of  be- 
ing of  unequal  denfiiy,  for  want  uf  a perfe^  mixture 
•fall  ita  parts;  fo  tlut  it  is  extremely  dilHcult  to  find 
pieces  of  a few  inches  diameter  among  hundred  weights 
of  this  glafs,  that  lhail  be  quite  free  bum  hlaments  and 
fin'se*  By  chance  the  late  Mr  DoUond  procured  a pot 
•f  pure  flint* gUfa,  from  which  he  made  the  admirable 
triple  objeA  lenfes  of  three  feet  and  a half  focus, 
which  have  been  fo  much  admired  ; but  no  fuch  other 
glafa  has  yet  been  found,  (hough  very  cunfiderable 
premiums  have  been  oflered  for  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  belt  kind  of  glafs  for  optical  indrioncnts. 

AU  the  calces  of  lead,  efpecially  minium,  have  a 
great  attra^on  for  6xed  air.  If  therefore  we  IhouUl 
^fire  a cnlx  oflead  in  perfect  purhy,  it  mufl  be  kept 
defended  from  the  contact  of  air,  or  (lightly  calcioed 
before  it  is  ufed,  in  order  to  frparatc  the  flxed  air 
it  may  have  abforbed.  When  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
tamidics  In  proportion  to  the  dampnefi  of  the  air, 
and  contrs^s  a white  rtift,  which  is  not  a pure  calx, 
but  combined  with  the  lifted  air  imbibed  from  the  al- 
BoJphcie.  U is  not  altered  by  pure  water  ; and  tbcTc* 


fore  we  mufl  conclude,  that  the  whitiih  cnifl  with  I-eai. 
which  the  internal  part  of  lead  pipes  through  whi^h 
water  runs  is  ufually  covered,  mud  be  owing  to  the 
Caline  fubflanccs  contained  in  the  water. 

‘‘  All  the  phenomena  of  the  calcination  of  lead 
(fays  M.  Magellan),  and  of  its  redu^un  to  the  metaV- 
lie  flate,  ihow  that  It  has  the  fmailcli  adhelion  to  ph!o- 
gidon  ; as  appears  by  the  Ample  adion  of  Are,  which 
fcpaiates  both,  whtlli  their  attradion  is  eqiully  quick 
in  its  redudion  to  the  metallic  date.  A common  wa- 
fer, which  owes  its  colour  to  rrd-lcad,  by  being  Itum- 
cd  in  the  flame  of  a candle,  immedixicly  exhibits  pure 
globules  or  little  drops  of  the  metal.  The  rcadioefs 
with  which  lead  parts  wiih  its  phlogidon  is  Ihowo  by 
the  curious  experiment  lately  perionned  at  Paris  by 
l>odor  Luzuriagu  peofinner  of  the  court  of  Spain. 

He  pul  four  ouncr-s  of  lexd-ihot  wetted  with  water 
into  a pint  bottle  filled  with  atmofpheric  air,  and  clo- 
fed  with  a ttopple.  Having  Ihaken  it  fcvcral  times, 
a black  powder  was  produced,  which  foon  turned 
white  • on  opening  the  bottle  at  the  end  of  24  hoors^ 
the  air  was  found  to  have  lod  a flfth  part  of  its  bulk, 
aud  to  have  become  phlogidicated.  Xkphlogillicated 
air  was  dill  more  reduced  in  bulk;  but  the  contrary 
took  place  when  inflammable  air  was  employed.*' 

Caudic.  alkaline  lixivia,  boiled  on  lead,  dtflolve  4 
fmall  quantity  of  it,  and  corrode  more.  It  has  been 
ohferved,  that  plants  do  not  thrive  fo  well  in  leaden  as 
in  earthen  vcflels. 

In  Holland,  and  perhaps  in  other  place*,  it  has 
been  cuflomary  to  correCf  the  mod  olFcnfive  exprefled 
oils,  as  that  of  rape- feed  and  rancid  oils  of  almonds  or 
olives,  by  impregnating  them  with  lead.  This  dan- 
gerous abufe  may  be  difeovered  by  mixing  a little  of 
that  oil  with  a fulution  of  orfu'meut  male  in  hme- 
watcr : for,  ou  fhakiog  them  together,  and  fuflering 
them  to  relt,  the  oil,  if  it  has  any  faturniac  tint,  will 
appear  uf  an  orange  red  ; but  if  pure,  of  a pale  yel- 
lowilh  one.  A fimilar  abufe  has  aJfo  been  pTactifed 
with  acid  wines,  which  diflolvc  as  much  of  the  lead  as 
communicate  a fweeiiih  take.  This  is  difeovered  in  a 
fimilar  maimer  ; and  upon  this  principle  is  founded  the 
/iyujr  proia/oriiijf  ot  ted- liquor.  This  liquor  is  nothing 
el(c  than  a folulion  of  orpiment  or  liver  of  fulpbur  in 
Ume-waccr.  If  a few  drop%  o(  this  folutionbe  pot  in  a 
glafs  of  the  fufpeded  liquor,  it  will  exhibit  a precipitatiofx 
like  a dark-colouicd  cloud.  'I'his  is  owing  to  the  at- 
tachment of  the  lead  to  the  fulphur  iu  the  orpiment- 
If  lead,  or  its  calces,  in  powder,  be  mixed  with  a fo- 
liitioD  of  hepar  fiilphuris.  a dc-compofitiuu  enfuea,  but 
the  alkali  it  not  lhu»  deprived  of  iu  fulphur.  Inftcad 
of  this,  it  is  re  converted  into  vitriolated  tartar;  the 
lead  fcizei  the  phlogidon  of  the  fulphur,  and  allows 
the  vitriolic  acui  to  unite  with  the  alkali. 

Lead  unites  with  molt  other  metals.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  united  with  imn  t but  if  both  arc  rxpo- 
fed  to  the  fire  in  a proper  veflVl,  the  lead  fcorifirs  the 
iron  by  feizing  on  its  pMogiAon  ; after  which  it  melts 
w'itU  the  calx  into  a dork-colourcd  glais.  'Hiis  pro- 
perty which  lead  pofTefl'es,  of  reducing  all  the  imper- 
fect roctali  to  a ^lafo,  is  the  icafon  of  its  being  ufed 
in  the  purification  of  gold  aud  filvcr;  nekhcr  of  svhich 
can  be  touched  by  it,  but  remain  juue  in  the  bottom 
u(  the  cupel.  This  procefs  is  the  more  cofliplrtc  by 

reaCoA 
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l.eiA.  ftafon  of  the  great  efficacy  of  lead  in  d'flulviag  carthj  bove  mentioned  from  the  habitual  contad  of  the  me* 

■'  ^ ""  bodtca.  In  tbit  rcfpeA  it  U fo  powerful  a flux»  tal  or  iti  calces,  eiren  though. they  neither  take  it  in*'" 

that  no  eaithen  vcflcl  or  cniable  can  contain  tt  when  tcmally,  nor  are  expofed  to  iti  fumea. 
fufcd,  of  whatever  materials  the  velfd  be  made.  A Biat^-LijiD  ( Piumbago)^  a genus  of  iofiammable 
mixture  of  law  and  burned  clay  flandi  the  adton  of  fubftances,  frequently  confounded  with  molyhd^na  ; the 

lead  for  the  grratetl  length  of  time ; but  at  la(l  this  appearance  of  which  u nearly  the  fame,  though  the 


alfo  gives  way,  and  is  corroded  in  the  fideit. 


qualities  are  very  different.  Black-lead,  when  pure,  is 


Litharge,  a fort  of  refufe  of  lead,  is  employed  in  extremely  blacky  but  when  fre(h  cut,  appears  of  n 


the  compoOtion  of  all  the  6ncr  gtailcs  called 


blui(h  white,  and  ihining  like  lead.  It  is  micaceous* 


wUch  are  dehgned  as  imitations  of  precious  ftones.  and  minutely  fcaly  { eafily  broken,  and  of  agranular 
The  addition  of  litharge  renders  them  more  folid  and  and  dull  appearance  when  broken.  Its  traAon  paper 
brilliant.  The  principal  ingredients  are  the  pureil  of  is  much  darker  than  that  of  molybdsna,  which  has  a 
flint,  purilred  alk.nli,  borax,  and  litharge}  the  other  fine  filvery  appearance;  by  which  means  they  are  ea* 
additions,  chiefly  of  metallic  calces,  are  added,  mere*  fily  diftinguilHed  from  one  another.  Black'I^d  is  too 
ly  for  the  fake  of  tinging  them  with  various  colours.  foft  to  ftrike  fire  with  fieel : it  is  infoluble  in  adds  s 
Lead  is  employed  in  nraking  of  various  veifels,  as  but  in  a very  (Irong  fire,  when  expofed  to  the  air  at 
cifterns  for  water,  large  boilers  for  chemical  and  other  the  Came  time,  it  is  entirciy  volatile,  leaving  only  a little 
purpofes,  &C.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with  tin  by  the  iron  and  a fmali  quantity  of  filicenui  earth.  It  majr 
pewterers;  a pradice  which  M.  Fuurcroy  fets  forth  be  decompofed  by  deflagration  with  nitre;  but  the 
as  very  dangerous,  and  gives  the  following  procefs  for  common  fluxes  are  not  capable  of  procuring  its  fufion. 
deteding  it : **  Dinblve  two  ounces  of  the  fufpeded  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  r.qfiy  to  2.267.  According 
metal  in  five  ounces  of  a good  pure  nitrous  acid.  'l*he  to  Scheele,  this  fubftance  conllAi  of  phlogiflon  com* 
calx  of  tin  is  to  be  wafhed  with  four  pounds  of  diflilUd  bined  with  aerial  add?  but  M.  Pell^icr  has  fhown* 
water,  and  dried,  and  the  water  evaporated  by  the  that  when  pure  it  neither  produces  fixed  nor  inflam* 
brat  of  a water-bath.  By  this  evaporation  nitre  of  roable  air;  both  which,  when  found,  are  entirely  owing 
lead  is  procured  t which  being  calcined,  the  weight  to  the  fubflances  that  are  mixed  with  it.  Mr  Scheele 
of  the  refidue  fliows  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  fays,  that  one  part  of  plumbago  requires  ten  of  nitre 
in  the  tin,  allowing  a few  ^ains  for  the  augmeotatloo  to  decompofe  it,  but  charcoal  only  five.  The  coaclu* 
of  weight  arifiiig  from  calcination,  as  well  as  the  other  fion  drawn  from  hence,  vnx.  that  plumbago  contains 
metallic  fubftaners,  fuch  as  zinc  and  copper,  which  ^wicc  as  much  pblagtfion  as  charcoal,  however,  is  by 
the  tin  under  examination  may  contain.  Bayaa  and  no  means  jufl  ; for  the  phlogifttin  may  be  defended 
Charlard  by  tbli  method  afeertained,  that  fine  from  the  adion  of  the  nitre,  by  mcani  we  cannot  pof* 
wrought  tin  or  pewter  contains  about  10  pounds  of  fibly  know,  in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other.  Dr  Piiefl* 
lead  in  the  100;  and  that  Oie  common  tin  fold  in  ley’s  experiments  on  the  difCpstion  of  charcoal  into 
France  under  that  name,  6ften  contains  25  pounds  in  inflammable  air  alfo  (how,  that  charcoal  is  little  or 
the  fame  quantity;  an  enormous  dofe,  fufficient  to  nothing  elfe  than  mere  phiogillon,  fo  that  no  fubflance 
cxjiole  thofe  who  ufe  vcflcli  made  of  this  compofiliun  whatever  can  contain  more.  From  thefe  experiments 


to  the  greaicft  danger.” 

There  are  feveral  methods  ufed  by  pewterers  to  dif- 


Mr  Kirwan  concludes,  that  too  parts  of  plumbago 
contain  67  of  phlogifiun  ; becaufc  too  grains  of  nitre 


cover  the  finenefs  of  tin.  This  is  done  in  fomr  cafes  cemtaio  33  of  real  nitrous  acid  ; all  of  wliich  are  de* 
by  fimple  infpcAlon,  the  judgment  being  alTillcd  bv  compofed  when  It  receives  as  much  plilogtilon  as  is  ne* 
the  weight  and  noife  produced  in  bending  the  metal,  edfar)*  to  convert  it  into  nitiouaacid,  or  a little  more. 
But  the  bdi  method  is  by  trying  the  fprcific  gravity  But  33  grains  of  nitrous  acid  are  converted  into  ni* 
uf  the  metal;  which  will  difeover  a very  fmali  quantity  trous  air  by  67  grains  of  phlogifion  ; tlie  remaining  33 
oflead,  the  diflcrcncc  betwixt  the  two  metaU  being  fo  parts  may  be  water,  or  other  volatile  fubilance.  By 
confiderable.  the  experiments  of  Mdfrs  Gahn  and  Hielm,  it  appears, 

Jorad,  when  taken  into  the  human  body,  is  pro*  that  too  gialns  of  plumbago,  calcined  in  a miiille,  lolt 
duAirc  of  various  difotders,  particularly  a dangerous  90  giaina  in  weight;  the  remainder  being  a ferrugi* 
kind  of  colic  tciminating  in  a patfy  ; and  as  all  the  nous  earih.  and  the  fulphurcous  rmtll  (howed  that  ic 
common  earthen  ware  is  glazed  with  minium,  the  ufe  contained  fome  pyrites,  both  which  were  accidental  to 
of  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  void  of  danger  in  all  the  black  lead.  M.  Pdictier,  however,  as  has  adready 
cafes.  Fountains,  or  vcflcli  of  lead  which  contain  been  hinted,  affirms,  that  plumbago  is  volatilized  in  a 
water,  often  communicate  a noxious  quality  to  it  flrong.hre,  without  producing  any  aerial  vapour  wbat* 
when  fuflered  to  remain  long  full.  Its  vapour  is  dan-  ever  ; whence  we  rauil  conclude,  thst  the  plumbago 
gerons  to  the  workmen  who  melt  it,  and  the  fumes  ufed  by  Scheele  had  not  been  quite  pure.  In  clofe  vef* 
falling  upon  the  graf»  tender  it  poifooous  to  the  cattle  fels,  however,  all  agree,  that  htack-lea J fufUins  a vehe* 
wito  eat  it;  the  fifh  who  inhabit  the  waieri  near  meot  fire  for  a long  time  w’ithout  any  fenfible  diminu* 
Imclting  houfes  foon  die,  nor  is  ic  fafe  for  any  ani*  tion  of  weight.  This  is  fimilar  to  charcoal  ; which 
mal  to  drink  of  it.  In  cafes  of  polfontng  by  lead,  an-  for  a long  time  was  fuppofed  to  be  InJcftru^iblc  ia'^ 
timonial  emetics  are  recommended.  Navicr  preferibes  clofe  veflcls;  but  Dr  rrIciUey  has  fhown,  that  in  x 
liver  of  fulphur  and  hepatic  waters.  The  internal  ufe  very  violent  fire,  in  clofe  veflcls,  charcoal  begins  to 
of  lead  is  certainly  dangerous,  though  it  is  often  pre-  emit  inflammable  air,  and  coiuinues  to  do  fo  without 
feribed  in  medicine  ; and  even  the  exteina)  ufe  of  it  is  any  end  of  the  procefs  that  he  could  perceive;  whence 
rot  altogether  fafe.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  w'orkmen  it  ii  probable,  tliat  in  this  way  alfo  charcoal  might  be 
who  deal  much  in  lead,  arc  fubje^  to  the  cholic  a*  entmly  dlf^rfcJ,  provided  we  couIJ  find  vvflcls  capable 
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of  futtalninjf  fuch  a long  aad  vehement  best.  No  ex. 
pcrimeiUi  have  been  made  with  black- lead  in  this  way, 
tiiher  with  the  foUr  heal  m or  with  a violent 

heal  in  an.  iron  or  other  veffcl  capable  of  refiding  a 
long  continued  heat. 

Crooftedt.  when  treating  of  thii  mineral,  obfervea, 
that  **  Mr  Pott  examined  It  in  clofe  vefftia,  and  Mr 
Quid  in  an  open  fire  i from  which  <!iffer«nce  in  the 
mode  of  treatment,  diffcient  notions  had  arlfcn:  be- 
caufc  the  black-lead,  when  treated  in  clofe  vefTcIs,  or 
when  immediately  put  into  a flrong  charcoal  fiic,  is 
almoil  unalterable  j but  in  a calcining  heat,  becomes 
almoft  entirely  volatile.  I'his  is  the  cafe  with  fevcral 
of  the  other  mineral  phlogifions  j and  from  this  we 
may  in  general  learn,  how  neceffary  it  ia  to  examine 
the  mineral  bodies  by  many  and  difirrent  methods, 
and  to  endeavour  to  multiply  the  experiments  more 
than  has  hitherto  been  done.'* 

With  regard  to  the  redu£lton  of  metallic  calces, 
which  ought  to  be  accomplilhed  by  fob- 

fiance,  hi.  PcUclicr  affirms,  that  it  cannot  be  done  un- 
Icfs  the  black-lead  be  mixed  with  fixed  alkali,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  charcoal  is  employed  in  filch  cir- 
cumflances.  It  cannot  be  combined  with  iron,  as 
Bergman  afiertij  nor  with  any  other  metal,  though  it 
may  be  Amply  lotcrfpcrfcd  betwixt  its  particles.  M. 
Pelletier  indeed  owns,  that  there  is  a kind  of  plumbago 
found  fwitnnring  over  the  rotllcd  iron  in  large  furnaces 
whtre  iron*otes  arc  fiUelted  s but  he  thinks,  that  this 
murt  have  been  naturally  mixed  with  the  mineral.  It 
ta  alfo  the  only  known  plumbago  of  a very  diilinA  la- 
mellar f.jrm ; as  be  obferved  m the  pieces  obtained 
from  the  iron  works  at  V'aUancy  in  the  French  pro- 
vince of  berry. 

BUck-lead  is  found  of  different  kinds;  tv*-  I.  Of  a 
flcel-graincd  and  dull  texture;  naturally  black,  but 
when  rubbed  affording  a dark  lead  colour,  a.  Of  a 
granulated  and  fcaly  appearance  at  the  fame  time.  It 
la  found  in  different  countries,  as  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  America ; but 
generally  in  fmail  quantities,  and  of  very  different  qua- 
Elies.  ITie  beft  fort,  however,  and  the  fitleft  of  all 
for  making  pencils,  is  that  met  with  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland  in  England.  It  is  found  in  foch  plenty  at 
a place  called  BaffofvJsfc  in  this  county,  that  hence 
Dcrt  only  the  whole  ifland  of  Britain,  but  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe,  may  be  faid  to  be  fupplied.  I 
have  ieen  (fays  M.  Magellan)  various  fpeclmens  from 
different  countries ; but  their  coarfc  texture  and  bad 
quality  cannot  bear  any  comparlfoa  with  that  of  Bor- 
rowdale ; though  it  fomeiinvcs,  but  feldom,  conuins 
pjritaceous  particles  of  iron.  It  is  but  a few  years 
ago,  that  this  mine  feemed  to  be  almoft  exhaultcd ; 
but  by  digging  fome  few  yards  through  the  ftrala  un- 
• dcrncath,  according  to  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
miner,  whofc  opinion  had  been  long  unattended  to,  a 
very  thick  and  rich  vein  of  the  beft  black-lead  has 
been  difeovered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  proprietors 
and  advantage  of  the  public.” 

Tbe  principal  uTe  of  black  lead  is  for  making  pen- 
cils for  drawing ; which  have  the  advantage  of  mark- 
ing paper  very  diftinftly  fora  time,  though  their  traces 
may  afterwards  be  entirely  rubbed  out  by  foft  bread 
or  clallic  gum.  To  form  the  pencils,  the  lead  is  cut 
into  thin  parallclopipeds,  and  put  into  quadrangular 


grooves  cut  In  pieces  of  cyprefs  wood;  and  a Hit  bem{* 
glued  over,  they  are  worked  into  fuuU  cylio'iers  tike 
quills.  A coarfer  kind  are  made  by  working  up  the 
powder  of  black-lead  with  fulphur,  or  fome  mucilagi* 
nous  fubdance  ; but  thefe  anfwer  only  for  carpenters, 
or  fome  very  coarfc  drawings.  One  part  of  plumbago 
with  three  of  clay,  and  fome  cows  hair,  makes  an  ex* 
cellcnt  coating  for  retorts,  as  it  keeps  its  form  even 
after  the  retorts  have  melted.  The  famous  crucibles  of 
Vpfrn  arc  formed  of  plumbago  mixed  with  clay,  rhele 
are  known  In  Britain  by  the  name  of  H'rffian  criici* 
blc9 ; but  a m^nuu^urc  of  the  fame  kind  is  now  ctla« 
blilhed  at  Ctieifca  in  the  ncighbourtioit>d  of  l.ond  in, 
where  crucibles  arc  manufactured  nearly  of  the  fame 
quality  with  the  foreign  ones.  Tiie  powder  of  black- 
lead  ferves  alfo  to  ci>vcr  the  (liapi  for  razors  ; and  it 
is  with  it  that  the  cad  iron  work,  fueh  as  doves,  Stc» 
receive  a glufi  on  their  furface.  Au  application,  how* 
ever,  perhaps  as  ufeful  as  any  other,  is  that  of  black-lead 
to  fmooib  the  furUccs  of  wooden  work  which  are  lub- 
jc^id  to  much  fricdlon,  as  wooden  ferews,  packera 
preffes,  &c. ; neither  greafy  nor  oily  fubllanccs.  nor 
foapy  ointments,  produce  fuch  a good  effe^  upon 
them. 

AfilleJ  Lk4o.  See  Cmsmistsv,  o'*  12*9. 

Poifon  of  LitAD^  See  Foiaon. 

Sheet  LiAD.  See  PLVMBsar. 

LEAF,  a part  of  a plant  extended  into  length  and 
breadth  in  fucb  a manner  as  to  have  one  fide  diftin- 

fuifhable  from  tbe  other.  This  is  Miller's  definition* 
.innieus  denominates  leaves  **  the  organs  of  motion, 
or  mufcles  of  the  plant.”-— Tbe  leaves  are  not  roerely 
ornamental  to  plants  ; they  ferve  very  ufefut  purpofes, 
and  make  part  of  the  organs  of  vegetation. 

The  greater  number  of  plants,  particularly  trees, 
arc  furnilhed  with  leaves  : in  inuihrooms,  and  fhrubuy 
horfe-taii,  they  are  totally  wanting*  Ludwig  dchnea 
leaves  to  be  fibrous  and  cellular  proceffea  of  the  plant, 
which  are  of  various  Hgures,  but  generally  extended 
into  a plain  mcmbrauaceous  orikinny  fubftance.  They 
■re  of  a deeper  green  than  the  foot-fialks  on  which 
they  fiand,  and  arc  fomud  by  the  expanHon  of  the 
veffeli  of  the  ilalk,  among  which,  in  fcvcral  leaves, 
the  proper  veffcls  are  diilinguiOud  by  the  particular 
tafic,  colour,  and  fmcU,  of  the  liquors  contained  with- 
in  them. 

By  the  expanfion  of  the  veffds  of  the  dalk,  arc  pro- 
duced fcvcral  ramltications  or  branches,  which,  crofs- 
iog  each  other  mutually,  form  a kind  of  net;  the 
melhes  or  intrrftices  of  which  are  filled  up  with  a ten~ 
der  cellular  fubfiance,  called  the  pith^  or  paren- 
chynuu  This  pulpy  fubiUnce  is  frequently  confumed 
by  certain  (mail  infects,  whilll  the  membranous  net 
remaioing  untouched  exhibits  the  genuine  ilidcton  of 
»lbc  leaf. 

The  net  in  queftion  is  coveted  externally  with  an 
epidermis  or  fcaif-ikin,  which  appears  to  be  a conti- 
nuation of  the  fcarf-ikin  of  tbe  fialk,  and  perhaps 
of  that  of  the  ilem.  M.  DefauiTure,  a judicious  na- 
turalift,  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  this  fcarf-lkin, 
like  Uiat  of  the  petals,  is  a tiuc  bark,  compofed  .tfeif 
of  an  epidermU  and  cortical  net thefe  parts  frem  to 
be  the  organs  of  perfpiiatieu,  which  ferve  to  dfffipatc 
tbe  fuperfiuous  jtiiccs. 

The  cprucal  net  is  furniUcd,  principally  on  the 

fiufiurc 
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> furfatfc  of  the  leaf,  with  a great  num^fr  of  fuckera  or 
ahfoibeTit  vcfTelv,  Jeftined  to  imbibe  the  hiimiditj  of 
the  air.  The  upper  furfacc,  turned  tow'arftfl  heareu, 
ferves  ai  a defence  to  the  lovecri  which  looks  down* 
ward  t and  this  dirpofition  is  fo  eflentia!  to  the  vegc- 
table  ccoDom^i  that  if  a br2nch*i«  o^Trturned  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  deUroy  the  natural  dirc^ioo  uf  the 
learc^t  they  vriU»  of  themfelrca,  in  a rery  fhort  time, 
refume  their  former  pofition-;  and  that  as  often  as  the 
branch  is  thus  ovenumed. 

Leaves,  then,  are  uftful  and  neceiTary  organs  ; trees 
perifh  when  totally  divefled  of  them.  In  general, 
plants  dript  of  any  of  their  leaves,  cannot  flioot  vigo> 
roiidy  : witnefs  ihofc  which  have  undergone  the  de- 
predations of  infers  ; witnefs.  Ukewife,  the  very  com* 
mon  pra^ife  of  dripping  off  feme  of  the  leaves  from 
plants,  when  we  would  fufj>end  their  growth,  or  dl- 
minilh  the  number  of  their  Otoots.  This  method  is 
fometimes  obfTvcd  with  corn  and  the  efculent  gralTes; 
and.  in  cold  years,  is  pradifed  on  fruit- trecj  and  vines, 
to  render  the  fruit  riper  and  better  coloured:  but  in 
thin  cafe  it  is  proper  to  wait  till  the  fruits  have  acquivrd 
their  full  bulk,  as  the  leaves  contribute  greatly  to 
their  growth,  but  hinder,  when  too  miroeroui,  that 
exquifite  rcAifying  of  the  juice*,  which  is  fo  neceflary 
to  render  them  delicious  and  palatable. 

When  vegetation  ceafes,  the  organs  of  perfpiratkm 
and  infpiration  become  fuperduous.  Plants,  there* 
fore,  are  not  always  adorned  with  leaves:  they  pro. 
duce  new  ones  every  year;  and  every  year  the  greater 
part  are  totally  divefted  of  them,  and  remain  naked 
during  the  winter.  See  Plant. 
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thicknrft  of  the  fc|uarc  platca  is  about  the  yWlh  part  OoW-Lrtf. 
of  an  inch.  — v— ^ 


l^KAr  InjeH,  See  Cimcx. 

1.F.AT,  in  clocks  and  watches,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  notches  of  their  pinions. 

GoU-I.r.if%  ufually  iignilii-s  fine  gold  beaten  Into 
plate*  of  an  exceeding  thinncfi.  which  are  w'ell  known 
in  the  art*  of  gilding,  dec.  l*he  preparatiob  of  gold- 
leaf,  according  to  Dr  Lewis,  is  as  follows. 

" The  gold  is  melted  in  a black-lead  cnioble,  with 
(bme  borax,  in  a wind- furnace,  called  by  the  wotkmfn 
a ^ind  heie  : aa  foon  as  it  appears  in  perfect  fuGon,  it 
ia  poured  out  into  an  iron  ingot  mould,  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  pre- 
vioufly  gresfed.  and  heated,  fo  as  to  make  the  tallow 
run  and  fmoke,  but  nut  to  take  flame.  The  bar  of 
gold  is  made  red* hot,  to  burn  off  the  itnduout  matter, 
and  forged  on  an  anvil  into  a long  plate,  which  is  fur- 
ther extended,  by  being  pafied  repeatedly  between 
polithed  ftetl  rollers,  till  it  becomes  a ribbon  as  thin 
as  paper.  Formerly  the  wliole  of  this  extenfion  was 
procured  hy  means  of  tlie  hamiMr,  aid  fome  of  the 
Fiench  workmen  are  flill  faid  ta  foGow  the  fame 
pra^ice : but  the  life  of  the  flatting-mill  both  abridges 
tkc  iipi'rsiion,  and  renders  the  plate  of  more  uniform 
tlucknefi.  Tlie  ribbon  is  divided  by  compalTca,  and 
cut  with  flieers  into  tqpal  pieces,  which  confcquently 
aic  of  cqii^  weights:  thefe  are  forged  on  an  anvil  liU 
they  arc  on  inch  f^uatet  and  nfierwards  well  nraled, 
to  rorreA  tiM  rigidity  which  the  metal  has  con* 
traC^.kd  m iht  Kanmcrsiig  anrl  flatting.  Two  ouacei 
of  gold,  or  960  graina,  the  quantity  which  the  worlt- 
men  ufiLilly  meU  at  a Hme,  make  150  of  tbefe  fqiiarcs, 
whence  each  of  them  wrighs  fix  grain*  and  two-fiftb*; 
and  as  90a  graiiia  of  gold  make  a ctdnc  inchi  the 
N'  179. 


**  111  order  to  the  further  extenfion  of  thefe  pieces 
into  fine  leaves  it  is  necefTary  to  iiiicrpofe  fome  fcno«»th 
body  bcMveeh  them  and  the  hammer,  for  foftening  ita 
blow,  and  defending  them  from  the  rodctiefs  of  ita 
immediate  afUon  : as  alfn  to  place  bciwcen  every  two 
of  the  pieces  fome  proper  Inurniedium,  which,  irhfle 
it  prevents  that  uniting  together,  or  injuring  one 
another,  may  fufTer  them  freely  to  extend.  Both  thefe 
ends  arc  anfwered  by  certain  animal  membranes. 

**  The  gold-beaters  ufe  three  kind*  of  membranes  f 
for  the  outfidc  cover,  common  parchment  made  of 
Iheep-lkins  for  interlaying  with  the  gold,  firA  the 
fmootbefi  and  clofefl  vellum,  made  of  calf  Acin  ; and 
afterwards  the  much  finer  ikins  of  ox  gut,  flript  off 
from  the  Urge  flraight  gut  Oit  open,  curiouily  pre* 
pared  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe,  and  hence  called  j^o/r/* 
Jk'xn.  ' 'I'he  preparation  of  thefe  lafl  is  a ditlin^ 
bufinefs,  pra^lfed  by  only  two  or  three  prrfons  in  the 
kingdom,  fome  of  the  particulars  of  which  I have  not 
fatUfa^orily  learned.  The  general  procefs  is  faid  to 
confifl,  in  applying  one  upon  another,  by  the  fmiMtli 
fidei,  in  a moHt  flate,  in  which  they  readily  cohere 
and  unite  infeparahlyt  flretching  them  on  a frame, 
and  carefully  fcraplng  ofl  the  fat  and  rough  matter,  fo 
as  to  leave  only  the  Ime  exterior  membrane  of  the  gut : 
beating  them  belweeii  douMe  leaves  of  paper,  to  force 
out  what  untluofity  mar  remain  in  them ; molflcning 
them  once  or  twice  wins  an  infuftun  of  warm  fpices; 
and  laflfy,  drying  and  preffing  them.  It  is  faid,  that 
fome  calcined  gypfum,  or  plaller  of  Paris  is  rubbed 
whh  a hareU  foot  both  oo  the  vellum  and  the  ox -got 
fkina,  which  fills  up  fuch  mlaute  holes  is  may  happen 
in  them,  tnd  prevents  the  gold-leaf  from  flicking,  tt 
it  would  do  to  the  Ample  aoimahoaembrane.  It  is 
obfervaUe,  that,  notwithfianding  the  vafl  extent  to 
which  the  gold  is  beaten  between  thefe  fkins  and  the 
great  tenuity  of  the  fkins  themdelves  pet  they  fuflain 
continual  repetitions  of  the  procefs  for  feveral  moothsa 
without  extending  or  growing  thinner.  Our  work* 
.men  find,  that,  after  70  or  80  repetitions,  the  flerns 
though  they  contrail  no  fl.iw,  will  00  longer  permit 
the  gold  to  extend  between  them  ; but  that  they  may 
be  ai(ain  rendered  fit  for  ufe  by  ImpregMtiag  them 
with  the  virtue  which  they  have  loft,  and  that  eveia 
holes  in  them  may  be  repaired  by  the  dexterous  appli- 
cation of  frefh  pieces  of  ikin  : a mlcrofcoplcal  exami- 
nation of  fome  flcitis  that  had  been  long  ufed  plainly 
fhowed  thefe  repairs.  The  method  of  refloring  their 
virtue  is  faid  in  the  Encylup'ftie  to  be,  by  intcHaying 
jhem  with  leaves  of  paper  moiflened  with  vinegar 
white-rinc,  bearing  them  for  a whole  day,  and  after- 
wards nibbing  them  over  as  at  firft  with  plaftcr  of 
Paris.  The  gold  is  fsid  to  extend  between  them  more 
etfiiy,  after  they  have  been  ufed  a little,  than  wheti 
they  arc  new. 

■*  The  beating  of  the  gold  is  performed  on  a fmooth 
block  of  black  marble,  weighing  from  ioo  to  600 
pounds,  the  heavier  the  better ; about  nine  inches 
fquare  on  the  upper  furface,  and  fometimes  lefs,  fitted 
into  the  middle  of  a wooden  frame,  about  two  feet 
fquare,  (o  as  that  the  furface  of  the  marble  and  the 
frame  form  one  continuous  plane.  Three  of  the  fidea 
are  furullhed  with  a high  ledge ; and  the  froat,  which 
4 i* 
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CpId'Leaf.  ]*i  opcn»  has  a leather  flap  faflened  to  it}  which  the  taken  for  the  flrfl  operation,  have  four  times  the  area^ 

» gold-beater  takes  before  hioi  u an  apron,  for  prefer-  of  thofe  ufed  among  us,  the  number  of  leaves  from  an  »“ 

ving  the  fragments  of  gold  that  fall  off.  Three  ham*  equal  area  is  the  fame  in  both  methods,  l6  finm 
mers  arc  employed,  all  of  them  with  two  round  and  a fquarc  inch.  In  the  beating,  however  fimple  the 
fomewhat  convex  laces,  though  commonly  the  work-  procefs  appears  to  be,  a gcMwl  deal  of  addref*  is  requi* 
nan  tifes  only  one  of  tiic  facts : the  hrff,  called  the  file,  for  applying  the  hammers  fo  as  to  extend  the 

aitcb  haTttmtr^  it  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  metal  uniformly  from  the  middle  to  the  (ides  : one  im-> 


weighs  15  or  16  pounds,  and  fomettmes  20,  though 
few  workmen  can  manage  thofe  of  this  latl  flze  : the 
fecund,  called  the  Jh'jtleriHg  hainmer^  wcigdis  about  12 
pounds,  and  is  about  the  fame  diameter : the  third, 
called  the  or  Jint/hing-b^mmerf  weighs  10 

or  1 1 pounds,  and  is  nearly  of  tlic  fame  width.  The 
French  ufe  four  hammers,  dilfcring  bi'tli  in  Cut  and 
fliapc  from  thofe  of  our  workmen:  they  have  otily  one 
face,  being  in  ligurr  truncated  cones.  The  6ril  has 
very  little  convexity,  is  near  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  14  or  ly  pounds:  the  fccond  is  more  con- 
vex than  the  flrff,  about  an  Inch  narrower,  and  fcarccly 
half  its  weight : the  third,  Aill  more  convex,  is  only 
about  two  inches  wide,  and  four  or  hve  pounds  in 
weight : the  fourth  or  flntfhing  hammer  is  near  as 
heavy  as  the  firff,  but  narrower  by  an  inch,  and  the 
mull  convex  of  all.  As  thefe  hammers  differ  fo  re- 
markably from  ours,  I thought  proper  to  infert  them, 
leaving  the  workmen  to  judge  what  advantage  one  fet 
may  have  above  the  other. 

“ A hundred  and  fifty  of  die  pieces  of  gold  arc 
interlaid  with  leaves  of  vellum,  three  or  four  inches 
fquare,  one  vellum  leaf  being  placed  between  every 
two  of  the  pieces,  and  about  20  more  of  the  vellum 
leaves  on  the  ouifides ; over  thefe  is  drawn  a parch- 
ment cafe,  open  at  both  ends,  and  over  this  another  in 
a contrary  dircelioa,  fo  that  the  affemblage  of  gold 
and  vellum  leaves  is  kept  tight  and  clofe  on  all  fides. 
The  whole  is  beaten  with  the  heavieil  hammer,  and 
every  now  and  then  turned  upfide  down,  till  the  gold 
is  Hrctched  to  the  extent  of  the  vellum;  the  cafe  being 
from  lime  to  lime  opened  for  difeovering  how  the  ex 
tcnfion  goes  on,  and  the  packet,  at  times,  bent  and 
rolled  as  it  were  between  the  hands,  for  procuring  fuf- 
ficient  freeduro  to  the  gold,  or,  as  the  workmen  fay, 
to  make  the  gold  wurk^  The  pieces,  taken  out  from 
between  the  vellum  leaves,  are  cut  in  four  with  a lltcl 


proper  blow  is  apt  not  only  to  break  the  gold  leaves, 
but  to  cut  the  (kins* 

**  After  the  laff  beating,  (he  leaves  are  taken  up  by 
the  end  of  a cane  infiniment,  and,  being  blown  flat  on 
a Irathcr-culhion,  arc  cut  to  a fixe,  one  by  one,  with  a 
fquare  frame  of  cane  made  of  a proper  iharpnefs,  or 
with  a frame  of  wood  edged  with  canc  : they  are  then 
fitted  into  books  of  25  leaves  each,  the  paper  of  which 
is  well  fmoothed,  and  rubbed  with  red-bole  to  prevent 
their  tlicklng  to  it.  The  French,  for  fixing  the  leaves, 
ufe  only  the  canc-knife;  cutting  (hem  firft  ftraight  on 
one  fide,  fitting  them  into  the  book  by  the  ilraight 
fide,  and  then  paring  off  the  fiiperfluous  parts  of  the 
gold  about  the  edges  of  the  book.  The  fixe  of  the 
French  gold  leaves  is  from  fomewhat  lefs  tlun  three 
inches  to  three  and  three  quarters  fquare ; that  of  ours, 
from  three  iBchci  to  three  and  tliree-elghths. 

“ The  procefs  of  gold-bcating  is  confidcrably  in- 
fluenced by  the  weather,  la  wet  weather,  the  fleint 
grow  fomewlnt  damp,  and  in  this  Hate  make  the  cx- 
tenfion  of  the  gold  more  tedious  : the  Frtnch  are  faid 
to  dry  and  prefs  them  at  every  time  of  iifiiig  ; with 
care  not  to  overdry  them,  which  would  render  them 
unfit  for  farther  fcrvicc.  Our  workmen  comphin 
raoic  of  froft,  which  appears  to  affedl  the  metalline 
leaves  themfelves:  in  f^roil,  a goM-lcaf  cannot  cafily 
be  bli>wn  flat,  but  breaks,  wrinkles,  or  runs  together. 

**  Gold-leaf  ouglil  to  be  prepared  from  the  flnell 
gold;  as  the  admixture  of  other  metaia,  chough  io  too 
Imall  a propoMioo  to  fcnfibly  affett  the  colour  of  the 
leaf,  would  difpofe  it  to  lofe  of  its  beauty  in  the  air. 
And  indeed  Uiere  is  little  temptation  to  the  workman 
to  ufe  any  other;  the  greater  hardnefs  of  alloyed  gold 
occalioning  as  much  to  be  loff  in  point  of  time  and 
labour,  and  io  (he  greater  number  of  Ie.ives  that  break, 
as  can  be  gained  by  any  quantity  of  alloy  that  would 
not  be  at  once  difcoverablc  by  the  eye.  Alt  metals 


knife  ; and  the  6co  divifions,  hence  refuhing,  are  in- 
terlaid, in  the  fame  manner,  with  pieces  of  the  ox  gut 
Ikins  five  inches  fquare.  The  beating  being  repeated 
with  a lighter  hammer  till  the  golden  plates  have  again 
acquired  the  extent  of  the  ikins,  they  are  a fccond 
time  divided  in  four  : the  infiniment  ufed  fur  this  dl- 
vifion  is  a piece  of  cane  cut  to  un  edge,  the  leaves  be- 
ing now  fo  light,  that  the  moiflure  of  the  air  or  breath 
condenfing  on  a metallitie  knife  would  occafion  them 
to  flick  to  it.  Thefe  lad  divifions  being  fu  oumerou*, 
that  the  (kins  neceffary  for  intcrpollng  between  them 
would  make  the  packet  too  thick  to  be  beaten  at 
once,  they  are  parted  into  three  parcels,  which  arc 
beaten  feparatcly,  with  (he  fmallcil  hammer,  till  they 
arc  ilrvtchcd  for  the  third  time  to  the  fize  of  the 
ikins:  they  are  now  found  to  be  reduced  to  the  great- 
eil  thinnefs  they  will  admit  of ; and  indeed  many  of 
them,  before  this  |>cTiod,  break  or  fail.  The  French 
workmen,  according  to  die  minute  detail  of  this  pro* 
ccfi  given  in  the  Encyckp.ttxe^  repeat  the  Jivifion  and 
the  beating  once  moic;  but  as  the  fquarea  gf  goldj 
Vot.iX.  Pan.  II. 


render  gold  harder  and  more  dtiHcuh  of  extenfion : 
even  filvcr,  which  in  this  refpe^  feems  to  alter  its  qua- 
lity lefs  than  any  other  metal,  produces  with  gold  a 
mixture  fenfibly  harder  than  cithcrof  them  feparately, 
and  tins  hardnefs  is  in  no  an  more  felt  than  in  the 
gold-beater's.  The  French  arc  faid  to  prepare  what 
is  called  gr<m  gtjii'ltaft  from  a compofition  nf  one 
part  of  copper  and  two  of  filver  with  eighty  of  gold. 
But  this  is  probably  a milUke:  for  fuch  an  admixture 
gives  no  greennefs  to  gold  : and  1 have  been  informed 
4)y  our  workmen,  that  this  kind  of  leaf  is  made  from 
the  fame  fine  gold  as  the  highefi  gold-coloured  fort, 
the  greeniih  hue  being  only  a fupcificial  icint  indu- 
ced upon  the  gold  in  fomc  part  of  the  procefs:  thi# 
greeniih  leaf  ia  little  otberwife  ufed  than  for  the  gild- 
ing of  certain  Hr'oks. 

“ But  though  the  gold  beater  cannot  advantageoufly 
dirainifh  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  leaf  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  other  fubflance  with  the  gold,  yet 
means  have  been  contrived,  for  fomc  particular  pur- 
pofes,  of  faring  the  pi  ccious  metal,  by  producing  a 
S B kind 
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I^ae.  kiod  of  Inf  called  f^artygoU^  wltofe  baCs  is  fiNer,  Csed  op  in  places  of  public  concourfc«  tad  fometimrs 

' » and  which  has  only  afupcrticial  coat  of  gold  upon  one  tead  at  the  folemn  games.  Some  exchanged  certain 

fide:  a thick  leaf  of  hlver  and  a thinner  00c  of  gold,  or  le^d  upon  the  occafion,  and  frequendy 

laid  flat  on  one  another,  heated  atid  prciTcd  together,  fent  embaffadurs.  on  ft^mc  appointed  day,  to  keep  them 

unite  and  cohere;  and  being  then  beaten  into  hne  in  mind  of  (heir  engagements  to  each  other, 

kai/es,  ns  in  the  foregoing  procefs,  the  gold,  though  The  ceremrtiics  of  the  Romans  in  making  leagues 
its  quantity  is  only  about  onc  fouilh  of  that  of  the  were  performed  by  the  Fcttalft.  Sec  FcctaLSS. 
filver,  continues  every  where  to  cover  it,  the  extent  Ltduvts  of  th<  GrifoAt,  are  a part  of  Switzerland, 
fion  of  the  former  keeping  pace  with  that  of  the  conlidlug  of  three  fubdivifiona,  v/s.  the  upper  league, 
latter,  tire  league  of  the  hoiifc  of  God.  and  the  league  of  the 

I.E.\GUE,  a meafiirc  of  length,  coniainloff  more  ten  jurifdi^^lons.  Stc  the  article  Caihoas. 
or  fewer  geometrical  paces  according  to  the  ciiTcrent  The  LgAnvtt  by  wav  of  imincn.c,  denutei  that  fa> 
ufaget  and  cudoms  of  countries.  A league  at  Tea,  moui  one  on  f>>oc  in  France,  from  the  year  1(76  to 
where  it  i«  chiefly  ufed  by  us,  being  a land  meafurc  I59<|.  Its  intent  was  to  ptevenC  the  ^iccrflion  of 
mo'My  peculiar  to  the  French  and  Germans,  coruains  btenry  IV.  who  was  uf  the  reformed  religion,  to 
;^ooc  geometrical  paces,  or  three  En^tliih  miles.  The  the  crown ; and  it  enied  with  his  abjuration  uf  that 
French  league  fometimes  contains  the  fame  mclfurc,  faith. 

and  in  fornc  parts  of  France  it  conlilU  of  3500  paces  ; The  l^ttguert,  or  confederates,  were  of  three  kinds, 
the  mean  or  common  league  cunfitls  of  2400  pacts,  Ihc  xeaLus  Uagutn  aimed  at  the  utter  deflnidioa  not 
ami  the  little  league  of  20O‘-  The  Spanifh  leagues  only  uf  the  Huguenots,  but  alfo  of  the  roiitiltry.  The 
arc  Ufg'.T  than  tise  French,  17  Spanifh  leagues  ma-  S^uni/b  Ituguert  had  principally  in  view  the  transfer- 
' king  a drgrre,  or  20  French  leagues,  or  694  Engliih  ring  the  crown  of  France  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the 
flatute  miles.  The  Dutch  and  German  leagues  con-  infanta  his  daughter,  'V\^t  moJfratt  haguert  aimed  on- 
taiu  each  fourget'praphlcal  miles.  The  P^rfiatt  1.  as^ucs  ly  at  th,*  extirpation  uf  Calviutfin,  without  any  altera- 
aic  pretty  near  of  the  fame  extent  witli  the  opa:i:ni{  tion  of  the  government. 

that  if,  tiiey  are  equal  to  four  Italian  miUs  : which  is  LEAK,  at  fra,  is  a hole  in  the'ihip,  through  which 
pretty  near  to  what  Heriidotuf  calls  tlie  length  of  the  the  water  comes  in.  A fliip  is  faid  to  faring  a iruk 
Fcrfmn  patafang,  vhich  conuined  30  fladia,  ei;|ht  when  fhe  begins  to or  to  lei  in  the  water-  The 
where.jf,  according  to  Strabo,  make  a mile.  The  manucr  of  flopping  a leak  is  to  put  into  it  a plug  wrap- 
word  comes  fr>m  Uuce^  ot  Itvgih  an  ancient  Gaultfh  p<'d  in  oakum  and  well  tarred,  or  in  a tawipawliog 
word  for  an  itinerary  meafurc,  and  retained  in  that  clout,  which  keeps  out  the  water,  or  nailing  a piece 
fenfe  hy  the  R'^maus.  * Some  derive  the  word  /ma  of  fhext  lead  on  the  place.  Seamen  fometimes  flop  a 
from  *«.,  “while;”  as  the  Gauls,  in  imitation  of  letk  by  thrulUng  a piece  of  fall  beef  into  it.  The 
the  Romans,  marked  the  fpaccs  and  diflaiiccs  of  their  fca-waler,  fays  Mr  Boyic,  being  frefher  than  the  brine 
roads  with  white  lloncs.  irr.bibrd  by  the  beef,  penetrates  into  its  b >dy,  and 

Leaovt  alfo  denotes  an  alliance  or  confederacy  be*  caufei  it  to  fwcU  fo  as  to  bear  flrongly  againfl  ihecd- 
tweerv  prino's  at.d  flates  for  their  mutual  aid,  cither  in  ges  uf  the  broken  plank,  and  thereby  flops  the  influx 
attar kinc  f.>me  comiinon  enemy,  or  in  defending  them-  of  the  water,*— A ready  way  to  find  a leak  in  a fhtp  11 
lelvcs  The  word  comes  from  Uga,  which  in  the  cor-  to  apply  the  narrower  end  of  a fptaking  trumpet  to 
rupt  Latin  wis  ufed  fur  a conJoUracj  : .^ua  quu  cu*a  the  car,  and  the  other  to  the  fide  of  the  fhip  where  the 
oAo  Tigatur.  leak  j«  fuppofed  to  be ; theu  the  notfe  of  the  water  if- 

Lcagues,  among  the  CTceki,  were  of  three  forts:  fuing  in  at  the  leak  will  be  heard ditUuCtly,  whereby  it 

1.  or  whereby  both  parties  were  may  be  difeoveted. 

obliged  to  ccafe  from  hofldtties,  without  cveu  molefl*  LEAKAGE,  the  Rate  of  a veflclihat  haks,  or  Icta 
ing  the  allies  of  each  other  ; 2.  whereby  they  water  or  other  liquul  002c  in  or  out. 

engaged  to  lend  afllflauce  to  each  other  in  cafe  of  in-  Lcaksos,  in  c'ommerce,  is  an  allowance  of  1 2 per 
vaflun  ; and,  3.  ^''t*'**X.***  whereby  they  engaged  to  etnt.  in  the  cullums,  allowed  to  importers  of  wiius  for 
have  the  fame  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  ainfl  each  the  wafle  or  damage  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  in 
other  upon  all  occaflons..  All  thefc  leagues  were  con*  the  pafTage:  an  allowance  of  two  barrels  in  22  is  al- 
firmed  with  oaths,  and  imprecaiious,  and  facriflees.  fo  made  to  the  brewers  of  ^ale  and  beer  by  the  cxcife- 
l‘he  vi(!dim6  moll  generally  ufed  were  a boar,  ram,  or  oflice. 

goat,  fometiroes  all  three;  and  fometimes  bulls  and  LE.^KE  (Richard),  mafler  gunner  of  England, 
lambs.  They  cut  out  the  tcflicles  of  the  animal,  and  was  born  at  Harwich  in  1629,  and  was  bred  to  the 
flood  \ip''n  them  while  they  fworc ; and  fome  of  the  fea.  At  the  refloration,  he  was  made  mafler*gunncr 
hair  of  the  vidim  was  diflribaied  to  all  prefriU.  Thca  of  the  Princefs,  a frigate  of  50  guns ; and  in  the  firfl 
they  cut  tlie  animal’s  thioat,  which  was  called  V"*  Dutch  war  diUinguilhcd  himfelf  by  his  fktU  and  bra- 
Ti^iu*.  in  Latin, /rrirr  faJui.^T\m  done,  they  repeat-  very  in  two  extraordinary  a£lio,is  ; one  againfl  15  fail 
ed  their  oaths  and  imprecations,  calling  the  gods  to  of  Dutch  men  of  war ; and  anotherin  1667  againfl  two 
wituefs  the  honefly  of  their  intentions.  A libation  Danes  in  the  Baltic,  in  which  the  commanding  offl- 
was  then  made  of  wine,  wliicK  at  this  time  was  mixed,  cers  of  the  Pnncefi  being  killed  or  defperately  wound- 
to  imply  tlM;ir  conjunAion  and  union : while  this  was  ed,  the  command,  according  to  the  rules  of  war  at 
pouring  out,  they  prayed  that  the  blood  of  him  who  that  time,  fell  to  tbeguDOcr.  In  1669,  be  was  promo- 
Ihoul'l  break  the  treaty  might  poured  out  in  like  ted  to  be  gunner  of  the  Royal  Prince,  a fliil-rale  iniQ 
manner.  Upon  thefe  occariuiis  no  part  of  the  victim  of  war.  He  was  engaged,  with  his  two  fons  Hrory 
was  eaten.  Still  fiuther  to  incrcafe  the  folemnity  of  and  John,  in  the  battle  againfl  Van  Tromp,  in  1673  ; 
this  obligation,  the  league  wa$  cngraTcn  upon  brafs»  when  the  Royal  Prince  bad  all  her  maftt  fhot  away. 


League 


Dear 
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X^eik«>  f^ar  400  of  Hfr  men  killed  and  difabled»  and  mod  of 
■ V ' ' her  upper  tier  of  gum  difmounted.  Ai  (he  lay  thus 
like  a wrecki  a great  Dutch  man  of  war  came  down 
upon  her  with  two  fire-fhipi,  either  to  bum  or  carry 
her  off;  and  Ciptain  Rnoke»  afterwards  Sir  Cicorge^ 
thinking  it  impoHible  to  defend  her.  ordered  the  men 
to  fare  their  lives,  and  the  coloiin  to  be  flruck.  Mr 
Leake  hearing  this,  ordered  the  lieutenant  ufi*  the  quar- 
ter deck,  and  took  the  command  upon  himfelf,  fay- 
ing, **  The  Royal  Prince  fliaU  never  be  given  up  to 
the  enemy  w hile  1 am  aKvc  to  defend  her.**  The  un- 
daunted fpirit  of  the  brave  gunner  infpired  the  fmall  re* 
fidue  of  the  fhip's  company  with  refolution  :•  they  re- 
turned with  alacrity  to  the  fight,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  valiant  gunner  and  his  two  funs  funk  both 
the  firc-lhips,  and  obliged  the  man  of  war  fo/heer  ufl* ; 
and  hating  thus  faved  the  Royal  Prince,  be  brought 
hrr  into  Chatham.  But  Mr  L.take’sJoy  in  obtaining 
this  vidory  was  damped  by  the  Infs  ot  Henry,  his  rl* 
deft  foo,  who  was  killed  neat  him.  .Soon  alter,  Mr 
l.eske  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  a yacht,  and 
alfo  made  gunner  of  Whitehall.  In  1677,  he  obtain- 
ed a gnnt  for  life  of  the  office  of  maftcr-gunner  of 
England,  and  ftore-keeper  of  the  ordnance  at  Wool- 
wich. By  thefc  pofts  he  hid  full  fcope  for  his  genius. 
He  accordingly,  among  other  thiugs.  invented  the 
cufhec-piece ) and  contrived  to  tire  a mortar  by  the 
blall  of  a piece,  which  has  been  ufed  ever  fince.  He 
was  alfo  the  principal  contriver  of  what  the  French 
call  infemah^  ufed  at  the  bombaidmenl  at  St  Male's 
in  1693.  Mr  l.eake  had  a furprifing  genius  for  all  in- 
ventions of  this  kind  ; and  had  frequent  trials  of  /kill 
with  French  and  Dutch  gunners  and  engineers  in 
W'oolwich  warren,  at  which  king  Charles  II.  and  the 
<3ukc  of  York  were  often  prefent,  and  be  never  fail- 
ed to  excel  all  his  competitors:  nor  was  he  Icfi  ikillrd 
in  the  art  of  making  compofuions  for  fireworks  j of 
^vhich  he  likcwifc  made  frequent  trials  with  equal  fuc- 
cef*. 

Leake  (Sir  John),  an  Englifh  admiral,  diftiDguith- 
cd  by  his  bravery  and  fuccefs,  was  born  in  i6y6,  and 
was  taught  mathematics  and  gunnery  by  Mr  Richard 
i.eake  his  father,  who  was  maftcT-gtmtier  of  Eng- 
land. Entering  early  into  the  navy,  he  diftinvuillird 
liimlclf  under  his  father  in  1673,  memoraUe 

engagement  between  Sir  Edward  Sprapg  and  Van 
Tromp,  when  but  i6  years  of  age;  and  being  after- 
wards made  captain,  he  fignalixed  himfclf,  among 
other  pcdsfmns,  by  executing  the  dcfpcratc  attempt  of 
convoying  feme  vidualcrs  into  Londonderry,  winch 
obliged  the  enemy  to  ratfe  the  fiegc ; and  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  La  Hogue.  In  lycz,  being  made 
commodore  of  a fquadion,  he  deftioycd  the  French 
trade  and  feltlerrcnls  at  Newfoundland,  and  reftored 
the  Englilh  to  the  pofTcflion  of  the  whole  ilbnd.  On 
his  return  he  was  created  ^car-:^dmiraI  ; foon  after,  he 
was  made  vice  admirsl  of  tiic  blue,  and  w;is  afterwards 
knighted.  He  was  engaged  w'tth  admiral  Rook  in 
taking  Gibraltar  : fi»un  after  which,  he  pauiutiarly  di- 
ftiuguiftird  himfelf  in  the  general  engagement  olf  Ma* 
when  commanding  the  leading  Tquadron  of  the 
van,  confifting  only  of  fix  fhips,  he  drove  that  of  the 
enemy,  confifting  of  1 J,  out  of  the  line  of  battle,  fo  dif- 
«bled  that  they  oercr  returned  to  the  fighu  In  1705* 


he  relieved  Gibraltar,  wdiich  the  French  had  bcfieged 
by  fea,  and  the  Spaniards  by  land,  fo  feafonably,  that 
the  enemy  was  tu  have  attacked  the  town  that  very  night 
in  feveral  places,  and  would  undoubtedly  ha%c  made 
themfclves  mafters  of  it.  Five  hundred  Spaniards  had, 
by  the  help  of  rope  laddets,  climbed  up  the  rocks  by 
a way  that  was  thought  inacceffible.  At  the  fame  time 
they  had  got  n great  number  of  boats  to  land  3000  men 
■t  the  New  Mole,  who,  by  making  a vigorous  afiauU 
on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  were  to  draw  the  garrifon  to 
oppofe  that  attack,  while  the  ^00  concealed  men  rulh- 
ed  Into  the  town.  Thtfc  being  the  next  day  drawn 
by  hunger  out  of  their  amhufeade,  were  difcovercd  ; on 
which  Sir  John  aflifting  the  gatrtfun  with  failoTS  and 
marines,  they  were  attacked  with  fuch  vigour,  ilut, 
though  they  had  taken  an  oath  nut  to  furrender  to  the 
Englifh,  190  common  foldiers  end  30  cfficcrt  took 
quarter  ; 200  were  killed  on  the  fpot  { and  the  left, 
who  endeavoured  to  make  their  cfcapc,  fell  headlong 
down  the  rock.  He  was  foon  after  made  vice-admiral 
of  the  white,  and  llicn  twice  relieved  that  fortrefs. 
The  Uft  lime,  he  attacked  five  Ihips  of  the  French 
fleet  coming  out  of  the  bay,  of  whom  two  were  ta- 
ken, and  two  run  afhore  and  were  deftroyed : baron 
Pointi  died  foon  after,  of  the  wounds  he  received  ia 
the  battle  ; and  to  a few  days  the  enemy  raifed  the 
fiege.  lu  the  year  1705,  Sir  John  was  engaged  in  the 
redufflon  of  Barcelona  ; and  the  next  )"i'ar  relieved  that 
city,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  hft  extremity,  and 
obliged  king  Philip  to  raife  the  fifge.  Soon  after  he 
took  the  city  of  Ctrthagena  ( from  whence  proceed- 
ing to  Alicant  and  Joyce,  both  thefc  fubmitted  to 
him  { and  he  concluded  the  exploits  of  that  yrar  with 
the  reduifiion  of  the  city  and  ifiand  of  Majorca.  Up- 
on his  return  home,  prince  George  of  Denmark  made 
him  a prefetu  of  a ring  valued  at  400 1.  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  icooh  from  the  queen  as  a reward 
fur  his  fervices.  Upon  the  unhappy  death  of  Sir 
Clmidefly  Shovel,  in  1707,  he  was  made  admiral  nf 
the  white,  and  commander  in  chief  of  her  raajefty’s 
fleet  ; and  the  next  yeir,  furprifing  a convoy  of  the 
enemy*i  corn,  he  fent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  thus  faved 
both  that  city  and  the  confederate  army  from  the  dan- 
ger of  faniine : foon  after,  convoying  the  new  queen 
of  Spain  to  king  Charles  her  coufort,  her  majefty 
made  him  a prefent  of  a diamond  ring  nf  jeo  (xiunds 
v?luc.  H8  then  proceeded  to  the  iflund  of  Sardinia, 
which  he  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  king  Chailei  { 
and  fo«n  after  affifted  the  lord  Stanhope  in  iheconqueH 
of  Minorca.  Then  returning  homr,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council  to  the  lord  high  admiral  ; and  in 
1709,  was  made  rear  admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He 
was  feveral  times  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Ro* 
cheftcr;  and  in  1712  conduced  the  Englifh  forces  to 
take  pofTeffion  of  Dunkirk.  But  upon  the  acerffion 
of  king  Geoige  I.  he  was  fuperftdctl,  and  allowed  a 
penfiuQ  of  6cc  1.  a-ycar.  After  this  he  lived  privately 
til!  his  death,  wLich  happened  at  his  houfe  in  Green- 
wich in  1720. 

LfcSKE  (Stephen  Martin,  Efqt)  fon  of  Captain 
Martin,  went  through  different  ranks  in  the  heralds 
office  til!  he  came  to  be  carter.  He  was  the  fiift  per- 
fon  who  wrote  profcntdly  on  our  Englifh  coins,  two 
editions  of  his  **  Hitlorical  Account”  of  which  were 
5 B a publifhed 
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publifh^d  by  him  wUh  ptales  wnd<r  ihc  title  of  A’i/w- 
. mi  BritannUi  Hijhria^  London,  17*6,  8vo;  the  fe* 

■ _ ■ good,  much  improved,  London,  174;,  8vo.  He 

rlnted,  to  17^0,  “The  Life  of  Sir  John  Leake, 
night,  admiral  of  the  fleet,'*  dec.  to  whom  be  was 
indebted  for  a conCdcrah!c  eflatc  ; which  the  Admiral 
devifed  to  triiflecs  for  the  ufe  of  hi«  fon  for  life ; and 
upon  hi«  death  to  Captain  Martin  (who  married  Lady 
Leake*a  fiOrr}  and  hi«  heiri : II7  wliich  means  it  came 
to  the  Capt.nin's  font'who.  in  gratitude  to  the  me* 
mory  of  Sir  John  Lr.ike,  wrote  an  accurate  account 
of  his  life,  of  which  only  50  copies  were  printed.  In 
1 766,  he  printed  alfo  50  copies  of  **  The  Statutes  of 
the  Order  of  the  Oarier,’*  4to.  He  died  in  1 773  j 
and  was  buried  in  his  chancel  in  the  pariih  church  of 
Thorp  in  EfTi’X,  of  which  manor  he  was  lord. 

LEANPER,  in  poetic  hiJlory,  a young  man  of 
Abydos  in  Alia.  He  uftd  to  fwim  over  the  Htlle* 
fpuQl  by  oight  to  vifit  Hero  his  millrcfs,  «ho  fet 
forth  a light  lu  guide  him:  but  in  a tempefluous  win> 
tcr-night  he  was  drowned ; ujjon  which  Hero  feeing 
him  dead  on  the  fhorr,  call  herfelf  licadlong  from  the 
tower,  and  died  alfo.  See  Hsao. 

LEAO,  in  natural  htllory,  a mineral  fubAance  ap* 
p-oaching  to  the  nature  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  found  in 
the  EaA  Indtrs,  and  of  great  ufe  m the  Chinefe  por> 
edain  manufadurcs,  being  the  fioeA  blue  they  are 
poAcAed  of.  This  Aoiie  is  found  in  the  Arata  of  pit* 
coat,  or  io  ihofe  of  a ydlowifh  or  rcddlth  earth  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  veins  of  coal.  There  arc  often 
found  pieces  of  it  lying  on  tfie  ftirface  of  the  ground, 
and  tbefe  are  a fure  iodicauon  that  more  will  be 
found  on  dipping.  It  is  generally  found  in  oblong 
pieces  of  the  fizc  of  a Anger,  not  round,  but  flat. 
.Some  of  this  is  very  Ane,  and  fome  coarfe  and  of  a 
bad  colour.  The  latter  is  very  common  ; but  the  Anc 
fo't  is  fcarce,  and  greatly  valued.  It  is  nut  cafy  to 
diflinguiAi  them  at  Aglit,  but  they  arc  found  by  ex- 
periment j and  the  trying  one  piece  is  generally  fuAi- 
cient  for  judging  of  the  whole  mine,  for  all  that  is 
found  in  the  fame  place  is  ufually  of  the  fame  fort. 

The  manner  of  prepariog  h for  ufe  is  ihU : They 
Aril  wafh  it  very  clean,  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth 
or  any  other  foulnefs  it  may  have  : they  then  lay  it 
at  the  bouum  of  their  baking  furnaces ; and  when  it 
hjs  been  thus  calcined  for  three  or  four  hours,  it  is 
taken  out,  and  powdered  vay  Anc  in  Urge  mortars  of 
porccUin,  with  (lone  pcfltes  faced  with  iron.  When 
the  powder  is  perfcdly  Ane.  they  pour  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  grind  lliat  with  the  reu,  and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  incorporated,  they  add  more,  and  Anally 
pour  it  off  after  feme  time  fettling.  The  remainder 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  which  is  the  coarfer 
part,  they  grind  again  with  more  water ; and  fu  on 
till  they  have  made  the  whole  line,  excepting  a little 
dirt  or  grit.  When  this  is  done,  all  the  liquors  are 
mixed  together,  and  well  (lined.  They  are  fiiffcred 
to  (land  two  or  three  minutes  after  this,  and  then 
poured  off  with  the  powder  remaining  in  tliem : this 
is  ftifftred  to  fuhfide  gradustly,  and  is  the  Ane  blue 
vfed  in  their  bcA  works,  our  common  fmalt  fciving 
for  the  blue  of  all  the  common  china  ware. 

LEAP,  in  muAc,  is  when  the  fung  docs  not  pro* 
seed  by  conjoint  degrees,  as  when  between  each  note 
there  is  an  iuUrval  of  a third,  a fourth,  fifth,  dec. 
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LFAP-Vear,  See  VsAt, 'and  CMRONOLOor,  n®J4.  Leaping 

I.overfl.Kji?.  See  LeuCATA.  IL 

l.E APING,  or  Vaulting,  was  an  excrcife  nuich 
u^eJ  both  ainongfl  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Grecians  called  it  and  performed  it  with  weighta 
upon  their  heads  and  (boulders.  Snenetimes  they  car- 
ried the  weights  in  their  bands,  which  were  of  differ- 
ent figures,  but  generally  oval  and  made  with  holes 
or  covered  with  thongs,  tlinugh  which  the  contend- 
ers put  their  Angers.  Thcfc  weights  were  called 
The  conuA  was  who  could  leap  the  higheit 
and  farthcA.  The  place  Aom  whence  they  jumped 
was  called  and  that  to  which  they  leaped, 

bccaufc  thc  ground  was  there  dug  up. 

This  cxercife  was  performed  in  the  fame  manner  by 
the  R omans. 

LEAH,  the  name  of  a Brfiifh  king  faid  in  old 
chronicles  to  have  fucceeded  his  father  Llad'i.f*,  about 
A M.  3160.  The  flory  of  this  king  and  his  three 
daughicru,  is  well  known  from  Shakcfpearc'i  excellent 
tragcHy  founded  on  it. 

LEASE,  from  the  French  laifer^  (ftmiiurtt  “ to 
let,**  in  Uw,  a demife,  or  letting  of  larids,  tencmcmi, 
or  hereditaments,  unto  another  for  life,  term  of  years, 
or  at  will,  for  a rent  referved. 

A leafe  is  either  written,  called  an  indtnlttre^  //nr/f- 
or  lta/(  in  writing ; or  by  word  of  moLtli,  called 
Irafe  ^araif* 

All  cAaies,  tntereAs  of  freehold,  or  terms  for  yean 
in  lands,  &c.  not  put  I’o  writing  and  Agncd  by  tlie 
parties,  (hall  have  no  greater  effect  than  as  cAates  at 
will;  unicfs  it  be  of  leafes  not  exceeding  thice  years 
from  the  making ; wherein  the  rent  refervod  AraU  be 
two-thirds  of  thc  value  of  the  things  demifed-  Letfes 
exceeding  three  years  muA  be  made  in  writing;  and  if 
the  fubAance  of  a leafe  be  put  in  writing,  and  Agncd 
by  the  parties,  though  it  1m  not  ftaled,  it  Arall  have 
the  effect  of  a leafe  for  years,  &c. 

An  affignmeni  differs  from  a le;ife  only  in  this;  that 
by  a leafe  one  grants  an  iniercA  lefs  than  his  own,  re- 
ferving  to  himfclf  a reverfion  ; in  affignmenis  lie  parts 
with  the  whole  property,  aud  the  aAignce  (lands  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  in  the  place  of  the  af&gnur. 

Llase,  in  Scots  law.  See  Tack. 

Lease  and  a fpeciei  of  conveyance  ufed  ' 

in  the  Koglilh  law,  ArA  invented  by  Serjeant  Moore, 
foon  after  thc  Astute  of  ufea,  and  now  the  moA  com- 
mon of  any,  and  therefore  not  to  be  (hakeii ; though 
very  great  lawyers  (as  particularly  Mr  Noy)  have 
formerly  doubted  its  validity.  U is  thus  contrived. 

A leafe,  or  railier  bargain  and  tale,  upon  foroe  pecu- 
niary confideration,  fur  one  year,  is  made  by  thc  te- 
nant of  ihc  freehold  to  the  leffee  or  bargainee.  Now 
this,  without  any  inrolincnt,  makes  the  bargainor 
Aand  feifed  to  thc  ufe  of  the  bargainee,  and  veils  in 
thc  bargainee  thc  ufe  of  the  terra  fur  a year;  and  ihea 
the  Aatiite  immediately  annexes  the  pe^e^un.  He 
therefore,  being  thus  in  poffeiAon,  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a rclcafe  of  the  freehold  and  reverfion,  which 
muA  he  made  to  a tenant  in  poffeffion:  and  according- 
ly, thc  next  day,  a releafe  is  granted  to  him.  This 
is  held  to  fupply  the  place  of  Uvery  of  fciAn  ; and  fo 
a conveyance  by  leaie  and  rclcafe  is  laid  to  amount  to 
a feolfmcm. 

LEASH,  ameng  fportfmen,  denotes  three  crea- 

tuxea 
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I e^ri  e^*  any  kind  } but  cliitfly  ^e-hounds,  foxct,  fkint,  and  water  fufficlent  to  make  the  mixture  mode- 

' bucks,  and  hares.  mtely  fluid,  which  will  be  about  aft^ilon  to  each  {K>uud 

. The  term  /fq/b  alfo  ngniflci  a line  to  hold  to  a hunt-  of  bran.  In  this  drench  let  the  ikins  lie  three  days  } 
ing  dog;  and  a ffnall  long  thong uf  leather,  by  which  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  mull  be  well  worked, 
a falconer  liohU  hib  hawk.  and  afterwards  returned  into  the  drench  two  days 

l.Ii.ASlNG  MARisG,  in  Sco*s  law,  the  uttering  longer.  They  mull  then  be  taken  out  and  rub- 
of  wofda  tending  to  excite  difeerd  between  tbc  king  bed  between  the  hands;  tite  water  fqucczrd  f<on\ 
and  hit  people;  alfo  called  verbal /et/iii'on.  them,  and  the  bran  ferrped  off  dear  from  b<»th  fidea 

LEATHER,  the  Ikin  of  fcveral  font  of  head  a of  the  fleint.  After  this,  they  mufl  be  again  wafhed 
drelkd  and  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  varioui  manufac*  ten  timet  tn  dear  water,  and  the  water  ^ueexed  out 
turers,  wbo^e  bufinda  it  it  to  make  them  up.  of  them. 

Dffinil  of  l.EtTHSKf  Slinit  &c.  Bhf  it  gircn  by  Tlius  far  the  pieparatory  procefs  of  all  the  (Ivins, 
llecpiog  the  fubjed  a day  in  urine  and  indigo,  then  whither  intended  to  dyed  red  or  yellow,  t»  the  fame; 
boiling  it  with  alum : or  it  may  be  given  by  temper*  but  aftirveaidt  thofc  which  are  to  be  dyed  red,  muR 
ing  the  indigo  with  red-wine,  and  wafhing  the  (kins  be  treated  as  fulluwa. 

therewith.  Red  it  given  by  w*afhtng  the  fklns,  and  3-  Pnfarcthn  m Ihnty  muS  Bran  of  the  Siitit  tint 
laying  them  two  hours  in  gallt,  then  wringing  them  <*re  to  U Ayul  Red.  Mix  one  pound  of  honey  with 
out,  clipping  them  in  a liquor  made  with  liguftrum,  thuc  plntt  of  luke-warm  water,  and  llir  them  togc- 
alum,  and  verdignrafe  in  water  ; and  laltty,  in  a dye  ther  till  the  honey  it  diffolnd.  Then  add  two  double 
made  of  bmzil-wood,  boiled  with  ley.  PurpU\\  gi*  handfuls  of  bran  ; and  taking  four  flclns  (for  which  the 
ven  by  wetting  the  flcins  with  a fulutinn  of  mchc  alum  alKive  quHiitity  of  the  mixture  will  be  futfreient)  Wi>rk 
in  warm  water;  and,  »hcn  dry  again,  rubbing  them  them  well  in  it  one  after  another.  Afterwards  fold  up 
with  the  hand  with  a decoction  of  log  wood  iri  colder.  c^<^h  fkin  fefsar.'itely  Into  a round  form,  with  the  flelh* 
Grren  it  given  by  fmraring  the  (kin  with  fap-green  fulc  Inwards ; and  lay  them  In  an  earthen  pan,  or  othev 
and  alum- water  boihd.  D^»'b  ^retn  it  alfo  given  w ith  P'opcr  vifll-1 ; if  in  the  furamer,  by  the  tide  of  each 
ftecl  hlingt  and  Cd  armoniac  iUeped  in  urine  till  fuft,  other;  but  In  the  winter,  on  the  top  of  each  other, 
then  fmeared  over  the  fkin  ; which  it  to  be  dried  in  Place  the  veHel  in  a fluping  pofitjon,  fo  that  fuch  part 
the  lhade.  bly-colour  it  given  with  indigu  fteeped  in  of  the  fluid  at  may  fponiaucoufly  drain  from  the  fkint, 
boiling  water,  and  the  mxt  morning  warmed  and  may  pafs  from  them.  An  acid  frrinrntation  will  then 
fmeared  over  the  fkin.  by  fmearing  the  fkin  *ift  in  the  liquor,  and  the  fkint  w.ll  fwell  confidcrahly. 

over  with  aloes  and  linfced  oil  diffolvcd  and  flrained  ; Et  this  fUte  they  muil  ctmtinue  for  feven  or  eight 
or  by  infuilng  it  in  weld.  Grange  eokur  it  givtn  by  di)t;  Lul  the  moiflurc  that  drains  from  them  mufl 
fmearing  with  fiiftic  berries  boiled  in  alum*watcr ; or,  he  poured  off,  once  or  twice  a-day,  as  irccaflon  may  re* 
for  a deep  orairge,  w'ith  turmeric*  quire.  After  this  a further  preparation  in  fait  is  ne* 

Procejfei  for  Dyeing  I.iather  Red  /w/Z  Yellow  as  ctffiry ; aud  which  mull  be  |»crformcd  in  the  follow* 
prad'ftd  in  Turkey,  tuilb  dirtfiiant  fer  Preftiritf  and  i>'g  manner. 

VTattning  the  Siins  ; as  tommuniealed  hr  Mr  Philippo,  a 4 PreparoUon  in  Sdl,  of  the  Shins  to  he  dyed  ReJ, 
native  of  Armenia,  e*.'bo  received  front  the  Sodriy  for  the  After  the  Iklnt  have  been  fermented  in  the  honey  and 
Encoura^^rment  of  virts^  ttte  hundred pcvtulsf  and  ah  bran,  at  above  mentioned,  let  them  be  trken  out  ofthat 

Jo  the  geld  mrdid  if  the  Society,  at  a renvardfor  difeover-  mixture  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  d^y,  and  well  rubbed 
ing  this  fecret.  '^'ih  dry  cotiimou  ftt-faU,  in  U»e  prnponion  of  about 

I.  Pirjl  Preparation  of  the  Shins,  both  fr  ReJ  and  half  a pound  to  each  Ikin  ; the  fait  muft  be  w ill  rub- 
Petlorv  Iseathcr,  ly  drejfrg  them  in  J.ime,  Let  the  fkint,  hvd  and  worked  with  them.  *rbii  will  make  thim  con* 
dried  w'ith  the  hair  on,  be  flrd  laid  to  foak  in  clean  tiadt  again,  and  pait  with  a furihci  ct>nlldtia!>Icquan* 
water  for  three  dayi;  Irt  them  then  be  broken  over  l‘ty  of  raolflurc  ; whiili  mulll>c  hptceard  out  by  draw* 
the  flvffi'fidc,  put  into  fitfli  water  for  two  days  long*  ing  t^^’h  fvin  fcparately  through  the  hands-  They 
er,  and  aflirwardt  burg  up  to  drain  half  an  hour,  niufl  next  be  feraped  clean  on  both  HJii  from  tltc  b-an. 
Let  them  now  be  biokeii  on  the  fleilr  fide,  limed  in  fuperfluous  fall,  and  moilhuc  tint  may  adhere  Co  them, 
cold  lime  on  the  fame  fide,  and  doubled  together  with  After  which,  dry  fait  mull  be  fliewtd  over  the  grain- 
the  grain  fide  outward.  In  this  ftalc  they  mull  be  and  well  rubbed  in  with  the  hand.  fhey  are 

bung  up  within-doort  over  a frame  for  five  or  fix  days,  then  to  be  doubled  with  the  flcih  fide  outwards,  length- 
till  the  hair  be  loofe;  which  muil  ibcn  be  taken  off,  wife  l^m  neck  to  tail,  and  a little  more  dry  fait  muft 
and  the  fkint  returned  into  the  lime-pit  for  about  be  thinly  ftrewed  over  the  flefh-fide,  and  tubbed  in; 
three  weeks.  Take  them  out,  and  hi  them  be  wtU  for  the  tw  » lail  opemtloas,  about  a pound  and  a half 
Worked  ficfli  anvl  grain,  every  fixth'or  ftvetilh  day  du-  t'f  ialt  wiJ  be  fufficlent  for  each  fkin.  They  mufl  then 
ring  that  lime:  after  which,  let  them  be  waihed  Uti  Ic  put,  thus  folded  on  each  other,  between  two  elenn 
timet  in  clear  water,  changing  the  water  at  each  wafli*  boards,  placed  floping,  bicadthwife  ; and  a heavy 
ing.  They  are  next  to  be  prepared  in  drench,  as  be*  weight  laid  on  the  upper  board,  In  order  gradually  to 
low  mcnllimed.  rnoillure  they  will  thus  part  with.  In 

3.  Second  Preparation  of  the  Slint  for  loth  the  Red  this  ftatc  of  prcfliirc,  they  mull  be  conuimed  ivvodavt 
and  Tello-w  Dyes  iy  drenching.  After  fquee/ing  the  orlcmget,  till  it  is  convcnlcni  to  d> c them,  for  whicb 
water  out  of  the  Ikiot,  put  them  into  a mixture  of  bran  they  will  then  be  duly  picparcJ. 

and  water,  warm  at  new  milk,  in  the  following  pro*  f*  Preparation  of  the  Red  Dye,  in  a prefer  fropor^ 
poiiiout ; viz.  about  thicc  pouuh  of  bran  for  five  iv.nf.tr  Jour Jhin}.  Tut  eight  gallon*  of  water  imo  a 


I-eirher. 


copper,. 
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X<cit^«r.  copper,  vrlth  r<pvcn  ouncct  of  fhenan  (a)  iJcd  tJp  tn  a 
- * — linen  bag.  » fitc  under  a copper  ; and  when  the 

water  bai  boiled  about  a quaiter  of  an  hour,  take  cut 
> the  bag  of  (hcnan,  and  put  into  the  boiling  fluid  or 

lixirium,  ill,  two  drams  of  alum;  adly,  two  drama 
pomegranate  bark  ; 3dljr,  three  quartcra  of  an  ounce 
of  turmeric;  4ihl)r.  three  ounces  ofeochincal;  5thIj',two 
ounces  of  loaffugar.  l<ri  the  whole  mixture  burl  about 
fix  minutes,  then  cover  the  fire,  and  take  out  a quart 
of  liquor,  putting  it  into  a flat  earthen  pan  ; and  when 
it  is  as  cold  as  new  milk,  take  one  flcin,  folded  length- 
wife,  the  grain  fide  outwards,  and  dip  it  in  the  Hquor, 
rubbing  it  gently  with  the  handa.  'I'hen  taking  out 
the  fkin,  hang  it  up  to  drain,  and  throw  away  the  fu- 
pcrfluotis  dye.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  witii  the 
remaining  thiee  fleins ; repealing  the  operation  of  each 
(kin  fepaiatcly,  eight  times,  ^ueexing  the  Ikins  by 
drawing  them  through  the  hands  before  each  frefh  dip* 
ping.  Lay  them  now  on  one  fide  of  a large  pan,  fet 
doping,  to  drain  off  as  much  of  the  moilliire  as  will 
run  from  them  witlmut  prefTure,  for  about  two  hours, 
or  till  they  are  cold  ; then  tan  them  as  below  dire^ed. 

6.  Tanning  the  ReJ  Sitnj.  Powder  four  ounces  of 
the  bed  white  galls  in  a marble  mortar,  lifting  it  thro’ 
a fine  fieve.  Mix  the  powder  with  about  three  quarts 
of  water,  and  wr)rk  the  flcIns  well  in  this  mixture  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  folding  up  the  (kins  four-fold. 
Let  them  lie  in  this  tan  for  24  hours  ; when  they  mull 
be  work rd  again  at  before;  then  taken  out,  feraped 
clean  on  both  fidcs  from  tlie  firil  galls,  ami  put  into  a 
like  quantity  of  fnlh  galls  and  water.  In  this  frefh 
mixture  they  muil  be  again  well  woikcd  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ; then  folded  up  at  before,  and  left 
in  the  fiefh  tan  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day 
they  mud  be  taken  out,  walked  ckan  fiom  the  gads  in 
feven  or  eight  frcflt  quantities  of  water,  and  ihui  hung 
up  to  dry. 

7.  Manner  of  Drejfr.gthe  Situs  after  they  are  tanneJ. 
^Vhen  the  Ikins  have  bien  treated  as  above,  and  arc 
▼cry  near  dry,  they  Ihould  he  feraped  with  the  proper 
ioflrumcot  or  feraper  on  the  flcih  fide,  to  reduce  them 
to  a proper  degree  of  thicxncfs.  Thry  are  then  to  be 
hid  on  a fmooih  board,  and  glazed  by  rubbing  them 
with  a fmooth  glafs.  After  which  they  mud  be  oiled, 
by  rubbing  them  with  olive-oil,  by  means  of  a linen 
rag,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  and  a half  of  oil 
for  four  Ikins:  they  arc  then  to  be  grained  on  a grain* 
Sng-board,  lengthwife,  breadthwife,  and  comerwife, 
or  from  corner  to  corner. 

8.  Preparations  <vkh  CaUt,  for  the  Silns  to  he  <Jyed 


Tdhw.  After  the  four  flcloi  are  taken  out  of  the  Leither, 
drench  of  bran,  and  clean  walked  as  before  ditedted  m 
the  fecond  article,  they  mull  be  very  well  worked,  half 
an  hiHir  or  more,  in  t mixture  of  a pound  and  an  half  of 
the  bed  white  galls,  finely  powdered,  with  two  qiiafts 
of  clean  water.  The  Ikins  arc  then  to  be  fcparatcly 
doubled  lengthwife,  rolled  up  with  the  flelh  fide  out- 
wards, laid  in  the  mixture,  and  clofe  prelTrd  down  on 
each  other,  in  which  Hate  they  mull  contimie  two  whole 
days.  On  the  third  day  bt  them  be  again  worked  in 
the  tan  ; and  afterwards  feraped  clean  fnim  the  galls, 

With  an  ivory  or  brafa  indrument  (for  no  iron  mud 
toucli  them).  They  mud  then  be  put  into  a frclh  tan, 
made  of  two  pounds  of  galls  finely  powdered,  with  a* 
bout  titree  quarts  of  water,  and  well  worked  therein 
i 5 times.  After  this  they  mud  be  doubled,  rolled  up 
as  before,  and  laid  in  the  fecond  t&n  for  three  days. 

On  the  third  day  a quarter  of  a pound  of  white  fca- 
fait  mud  be  worked  into  each  Ikin ; and  the  Ikins  duu* 
bkd  up  as  bcfoic,  and  returned  into  tire  tan,  till  the 
day  following,  when  they  ate  to  be  taken  out.  and  well 
waihrd  fix  times  in  cold  water,  and  four  timci  in  wa- 
ter lukewarm.  The  water  mud  be  then  well  fqueexed 
out,  by'laying  the  Ikins  under  prcITure,  for  about  half 
an  hour,  between  two  boards,  with  a weight  of  about 
2CO  or  300  pounds  laid  upon  the  uppermoft  board, 
wluu  they  will  be  ready  for  the  dye. 

9.  Prtp.%ration  of  the  Teliow  Dytt  in  the  proper  pro- 
pxfTtiM  for  four  Siisu.  Mix  fix  ounces  of  cadisrt  ge» 
hira  (a),  or  dgehira,  or  the  berries  of  the  eaflern 
rliamnui,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  alum  ; and  pound 
them  togctlier  till  they  Ik  fine,  in  a marble  or  brafs 
mortar,  with  a brafs  petUe.  Then  dividing  llie  mate* 
rials,  thus  powdered,  into  three  equal  parts  of  lour 
ounces  each,  put  one  of  thofe  three  parti  into  about  a 
pint  and  a half  of  water,  in  a china  or  earthen  vcITeU 
and  dir  the  mixture  together.  Xa.t  the  fluid  daud  to 
cool,  till  it  w'iU  nut  fcaid  the  hand.  Then  fpreading 
one  of  the  Ikins  flat  on  a tabic,  in  a vArm  mom,  wiih 
the  grain-tide  uppermod,  peur  a fourth  patt  of  the 
tinging  liquor,  prepared  ns  above  dirtied,  over  the 
upper  or  grain  fide,  fpreading  it  equally  over  the  Ikin 
with  the  hand,  and  rubbing  it  well  in.  Afterwards  do 
the  like  with  the  oiher  three  Ikins,  for  whicli  the  mix- 
ture firft  mad?  will  be  fiiflicitm. 

This  operation  mud  be  n*peatcd  twice  more  on  each 
Ikin  feparately,  with  the  remaining  eight  imncciofthe 
powder  of  the  berries,  and  alum,  with  the  above  men- 
tioned due  proportions  of  hot  water,  put  to  them  as 
before  dire^cd. 

The 


(a)  Shenan  is  a drug  much  ufid  by  dyers  in  the  Eaft ; and  may  eafily  be  procured  at  any  of  the  ports  of 
Syria  and  Africa,  in  the  Levant.  It  Uthe  Kaflem  juinted  kali,  called  by  botanifls  fafteomiat  and  grows  in 
great  plenty  in  thofe  and  other  parts  of  the  Kalb  There  is  a trfler  fpcciea  of  the  lalicornia  on  f>ur  coail, 
which,  from  its  great  affinity  with  the  Ihcnan,  might  be  prefomed  to  have  the  fame  qualities.  On  fomc  Iriah, 
however,  it  has  not  appeared  to  anfwcr  the  intention  of  the  Ihenan  ; but  it  will  not  be  prudent  lo  purfue  the 
cxaininstion  of  this  furiiier,  as  fomc  unknown  circumflances  in  the  colleding  or  tifing  the  Kngtifh  fal.comia 
fpi^ht  occafion  the  mifearriage.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Ealleia  llumau  may,  at  ail  event;*,  be  ealily  pteveu- 
red  in  any  quantity,  at  a vciy  tiifling  cxpcncc,  by  any  of  the  captains  of  Turkey  dnps,  at  Aleppo,  Smyrna, 
&c. 

(s)  The  caffiari  gchira  is  the  berries  of  an  eadem  rhamnus,  or  bucklhom-trce  ; and  may  b?  hud  at  Alep- 
po,  and  other  paits  of  the  Levant,  at  a fmall  price.  The  common  Avignon  or  yellow  berries  may  be  fubditti. 
ted,  but  not  with  fo  good  an  edV^ ; the  caffiaii  gchira  being  a ilronger  and  brighter  yellow  dye,  both  for  this 
ufc  arid  alfu  that  of  colouring  paper-hangings,  &c. 
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Lcaiher,  The  (kins  when  dyed,  tre  to  oe  hon^  up  on  a 
wooden  frame,  without  being  folded,  with  the  grain* 
* fide  outwardi,  about  three  quarter!  of  an  hour  to  drain ; 
when  they  mud  be  carried  to  a rirer  or  dream  of  run* 
sing  water,  and  well  wafhed  therein  fix  tiraeaor  more* 
After  ihii  they  mud  be  put  under  prciTufc  for  about 
an  hour,  till  the  water  be  well  fqueeacd  out ; after  watdl 
the  (kina  muil  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  a warm  room. 

This  being  done,  the  Ikini  are  to  be  drefled  and 
graioed  as  btfore  directed  for  thnfe  dyed  red;  except 
the  oiling,  which  mud  be  omitted. 

BItui'mg  LfAfHutt.  In  the  tanning  of  leather  it 
IS  fo  much  impregnated  with  tlic  atlringent  parts  of 
oak-bark,  or  trith  that  matter  which  ftrikes  a black 
with  green  ritriol,  that  nibbing  it  over  three  or  four 
times  with  a fnlution  of  the  eitriol,  or  with  a foluiion 
of  iron  made  in  vegetable  acids,  ts  fufficienl  for  dainiug 
it  black.  Qf  this  we  may  be  connneed  by  dropping 
a liitle  of  the  tolutlon  on  the  unpacked  lide  of  com*^ 
UKH)  (hoc  leather.  I'his  operation  is  fierhirmcd  by  the 
currier  ; who,  after  the  colouritt’^,  a glofs  to  the 
IcBllicr  with  a folutioo  of  i^oa-arabic  and  flze  made 
in  vinegar.  Where  the  pmsBOs  aHriiigcat  impregna* 
tioo  is  infufRcicnt  to  give  due  colour,  and  for  thofe 
foits  of  leather  which  have  not  been  tanned,  fume  galls 
or  other  atttingenu  arc  added  to  the  folution  of  iron  ; 
and  in  many  cafes,  particularly  for  the  finer  forts  of 
leather,  aivl  for  renew  ing  iheblacknefs,  ivory  or  lamp* 
black  ate  ufed.  A mixture  of  either  of  thefc  with  lin- 
feed  oil  makes  llie  comnioo  oil-bUcking.  For  a (hining 
blacking,  fmali  beer  or  water  are  taken  inflead  of  oil, 
in  the  quantity  of  about  a pint  to  an  ounce  of  the 
ivury^black,  with  the  addition  cf  half  an  ounce  of 
bro»n  fugar  and  as  much  gum  arabic.  The  white  of 
fubllituted  for  the  gum,  makes  the  black 
more  Alining,  but  is  fiippofcd  to  hurt  the  leather,  and 
make  it  apt  to  crack.  It  mull  be  obvious,  however, 
that  all  tbefe  coinpolltious  admit  of  a great  many  va* 
nations. 

GiWtng  of  LfATUHt,  Take  glair  of  the  whites  of 
eggs,  or  gum  water,  and  with  a bnifh  rub  over  the 
leather  with  either  of  them  : then  lay  on  the  gold  or 
mver,  and,  letting  them  dry,  burniih  them,  ^ee  the 
articles  CiLOiMO  and  liuxKiaHixo. 

To  drtft  orcen.'tr  vjttb  Sikxror  GoU.  Take 

brown  red  ; grind  or  move  it  on  a Hone  with  a mulier, 
adding  water  and  chalk  ; and  when  the  latter  is  dif- 
' folved,  rub  or  lightly  daub  the  lirather  over  with  it, 
till  it  looks  a luUe  whitiih  ; and  then  lay  on  the  leaf* 
filver  or  gold  before  the  leather  ta  quite  dry,  laying 
the  leaves  a little  over  each  other,  that  there  may  Dot 
be  the  lead  part  unccvercd ; and  when  they  have  well 
clo(cd  with  the  leather,  and  arc  fuiH^itntlv  dried  on  and 
hardened,  rub  them  over  with  an  i\*ory  polilher,  or  the 
furetooth'of  a hurfe. 

LEAVEN,  a piece  of  four  dough,  tifed  to  ferment 
and  sender  light  a much  larger  quantity  of  dough  or 
paHe.  See  bxEAD.  Harm,  and  Baking. 

Lcavch  was  llri^ly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  hlofei 
during  the  fevcii  days  of  the  paHuver ; and  the  Jews,  in 
obedience  to  this  law,  very  carelully  pnritied  tlieir 
houfes  from  all  leaven  as  foou  as  the  vtgiJ  of  the  fcad 
began.  Notlung  of  honey  or  leaven  w ai>  to  have  place 
in  any  thing  prefented  to  the  X.ord,  upon  his  altar, 
during  this  lokiBoity.  If,  during  the  fcad,  the  leait 


particle  of  Iraveo  was  found  in  their  houfes,  they  ima*  Leaves 
giued  the  whole  was  polluted,  for  a little  leaveo  Ica- 
veneth  the  whole  lump.  Leaven,  in  its  figurative  _ 
ftnfe,  Cgnifies  the  bad  paflions  of  envy  and  enalice, 
and  raucour,  which  four  the  temper,  and  extend  their 
ferment  over  the  focul  alTcaions  } whereas  unlcaven* 
ed  bread  implica  finccrity  and  truth.  It  is  frequently 
ufed  for  any  kind  of  moral  contagion. 

LEAVES  or  flants.  See  Leaf. 

CJotirs  txtraHed  /rx>m  /.Xfrss.  Sec  CQLW^‘Ma^ 
n®  37. 

LEBAkJEA,  or  Leradia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Bcci  tia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  fituated  between 
Helicon  and  Chctuuca,  near  Coronxi.  In  it  flood 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Tiophonius,  which  whoever  went 
tjcoiifult,  dciciiidsd  into  a fubterraneous  gulf. 

LEBEDA,  an  ancient  fca-port  town  of  Africa,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Fripoli,  with  a pretty  good  harbour, 
and  au  old  caille,  I'caled  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  } 
in  E.  Lung.  14.  ja  N.  Lai  32.  10. 

LEBhi)OS,  reckoned  among  the  twelve  ancient 
cities  of  Ionia,  was  filuated  to  the  fouth  of  Smyrna. 

It  was  llic  refulencc  of  llagc-pUiycrs,  and  the  place 
where  they  met  fiom  all  parts  of  Ionia,  as  far  as  the 
Hcllefpoot,  and  celebrated  annual  games  in  honour  of 
Bacchua,  (Strabo).  It  was  overthrown  by  Lyfimachus, 
who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Epbefus ; fcarce  ever 
after  recovering  itfdf,  and  becoming  rather  a village 
than  a town,  (Horace.) 

LEBEN,  or  LaasNA,  (ane.  geog.)  one  of  the 
port-towns  of  the  Gortynians,  near  liic  promontory 
Leon,  on  the  fouth  caft  fide  of  Crcce;  famous  fora 
temple  of  oEfculapius  in  imitation  of  that  of  Cyre- 
naka. 

LEBRIXA,  an  ancient,  Hrong,  and  pleafant  town 
of  Spain,  in  Andalufia;  fcalcd  on  a temiory  aboond* 
ing  in  com,  wine,  and  a great  number  of  olive-trees, 
of  whole  fruit  they  make  the  bell  oil  in  Spain.  \V.  Lon. 

5.32.  N.  Lat.  36.  52. 

LEBUS,  a town  of  Germany,  io  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony,  aud  in  the  marquifaie  of  Brandenbirg, 
with  a birhop’s  fee,  ftcularizcd  in  favour  of  the  houfe 
of  Brandenburg.  It  is  fcalcd  oti  the  river  Oder,  in 
E.  A'Oiig.  14.  55.  N.  Lat.  52  28. 

LECCE,  a rich,  populous,  sod  moll  beautiful  l<mn 
of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naidci  and  in  the  Terra 
d'Oiranto,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  place,  and  the  fee 
of  a bifhop.  E.  Long.  18.  20.  N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

LECCO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duiliy  of  Milan, 
fcaied  oil  the  caftern  fide  of  the  lake  Como.  E.  Long. 

9.  40.  N,  Ui.  45.  45. 

LECHLADE,  a town  of  Glouceflerfh  re  in  Eng- 
land, leaud  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Lech  with 
the  Thames.  W.  Lung.  2.  15.  N.  Eat.  51.  42. 

LECliNfCII,  a town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  the  elc^ouie  of  CologDC. 

E.  Long.  6.  35,  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

LECTI,  beds  or  couches,  were  of  two  kinds  a- 
monglllhc  Romans,  as  being  deftioed  to  iwodiffcrent 
ufes,  to  lie  upon  at  entertainments,  and  to  tepofc  upon 
for  nightly  re«.  The  firfl  were  called  ledt  trhCnhrtt, 
the  oXntr  lfiJ$  cohifulariL  Sec  Baus. 

LECTICA,  was  a litter  or  vehicle,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  carried.  It  was  of  two  kinds,  covered 
and  uncoveted.  'Hw  covered  leftica  is  called  by  Pli- 
5 ay 
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jjy  fuhiiuljfit  ^liatcramt  a traTelWs  b?d*chambcr : And 
Lfckurerf  inforjrctl  lhat  Augiiftii*  frequently  or- 

» - ^ dereJ  hl»  fervants  to  Hop  hi»  Uuer  that  he  might  fleep 

upon  'the  road.  Thii  vehicle  wa  carried  by  Hx  «r 
eight  men  called  Uftkarii.  The  leftica  differed  from 
xhe  ftliat  for  in  the  6rft  the  traveller  could  recline  him- 
felf  for  fleip,  io  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  fit.  The 
Icctica  was  iuveated  in  Uithynia  t the  fella  was  a Ro- 
man machinCf  and  tAeemed  the  more  honourable  of 
the  two.  Lrclica  was  alfo  the  name  of  the  funeral 


bed  or  bier  for  carr)‘ing  out  the  dead. 

I«£CT(CAR11,  amjug  the  Romans,  fervatita  who 
carried  the  Lectica. 

JLECTICARIUS  waa  alfo  an  ofirctT  in  the  Greek 
church,  whofc  buhnefs  it  was  to  bear  off  the  bodicauf 
thofc  who  died,  and  to  bury  thun.  Thtfe  wtre  other- 
wife  denominated  Jfcatii  and  (nffiau. 

LKCTIO,  reotling.  ConfiJered  in  a medicinal  view, 
it  ia  faid  by  Celfue,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  to  be  had,  rrpecially 
afrer  flipper,  for  thofc  whofc  head#  arc  weak  ; and  in 
lib.  I.  cap.  8.  be  recommrnda  reading  with  an  auilible 
voice  for  fuch  as  have  weak  ffomachs*  It  is  alfo 
rdirrcli-d  by  Paalus  ALgtnetus  aa  an  cxcrcifc,  lib.  1. 
cap.  19. 

IJECTISTERKIUM,  afolcmn  ceremony  obferved 
by  the  Romans  in  times  of  public  danger,  whrrein  an 
cmeruinmrnt  w as  prepared  with  great  magniticrnce, 
and  ferved  up  in  the  temples.  The  gods  were  invited 
to  partake  of  the  good  cheer,  and  their  lUtuci  placed 
upon  couches  round  the  table  in  the  fame  manner  as 
men  ufed  to  fit  at  meet,  'fhe  firfl  Icdifternium  held 
at  Rome  was  in  honour  of  Apollo,  l.atona,  Diana, 
Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Neptune,  to  put  a Hop  to  a 
contagious  didemper  which  raged  arnongd  the  cattle, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  354.  At  ihefe  feafts  the  Epulo- 
sc$  prclided,  and  the  facred  banquet  was  called  epulum. 
See  Erveo,  Epuli'm,  &c. 

Somerbing  like  the  Icctifferniure  \ras  occafionally 
obferved  amongll  the  Greeks,  according  to  Cafau- 
bon. 

LECTORES,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  in  great 
mens  hoitfes,  who  were  employed  in  reading  while 
their  mailers  were  at  fopper.  They  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Anagvostx. 

LECTOURE,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of 
Erance,  in  Gafeony,  with  u caflle  and  a bilhop’s  fee; 
Icatcd  on  a mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  ri- 
ver Gers.  E.  Long.  o.  42.  N.  Lat.  43.  56. 

i.ECTUKERSy  in  England,  are  an  order  of  preach- 
ers in  parifh  churches,  dillin^  from  the  reQ:ar,  vicar, 
and  curate.  I'hey  arc  cbofen  by  the  veflry,  or  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  pariih,  fupported  by  voluntary*  fub- 
feriptioDs  and  legacies,  and  are  uiually  the  afterirarm 
preachers  in  the  Sunday  ftrvice.  The  term  is  alfo 
more  generally  applied  to  thofc  who  preach  on  Sun- 
day, or  on  any  dated  day  of  the  week,  in  churches, 
or  other  places  of  public  w'orfliip.  By  1 3 ft  14  Car.  1 1. 
cap.  4.  lecturers  In  churches,  unUcerfed,  and  not  con- 
foirr.Ing  to  the  liturgy,  (hall  be  difabkd,  and  (hall  alfo 
fulTcr  three  moiitbi  imprifonment  in  the  common  gaol ; 
and  two  judices,  or  the  mayor  in  a town  corporate, 
fl>a)l,  upon  certificate  from  the  ordinary,  commit 
them  accordingly.  Where  there  are  le^urea  founded 
by  the  donations  of  pious  perfons,  the  lecturers  are 
appointed  by  the  fjuudcri  without  any  interpofitioo 
>7<J- 
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or  confent  of  remora  of  churches,  Sec.  though  with  the 
leave  and  approbation  of  the  bilhopi  fuch  a«  that  of 
Lady  Moyer’s  at  St  Paul’s.  But  the  ledurer  is  not 
intiilcd  to  the  pulpit,  without  the  confent  of  the  rec- 
tor or  vicar,  who  is  p^ffcITed  of  the  freehold  of  the 
church. 

LED.'\,  (fab.  hlff  ) a daughter  of  king  Thefpius 
and  Eurythemis,  who  married  'I'yndanis  king  of  Spar- 
ta. She  was  feen  bathing  in  the  river  Eurotas  by  Ju- 
piter, wlicn  (he  waa  fome  few  days  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy,  and  the  god,  (Iruck  with  her  beauty,  rc- 
folrcd  to  deceive  her*  He  perfuaUed  Venus  to  change 
herfelf  into  ao  eagle,  while  he  affumed  the  form  of  a 
fwan,  and  after  this  metamorphofis  Jupiter,  at  if  fear- 
ful of  the  tyrannical  cruelty  of  the  bird  of  prey,  (led 
through  the  air  into  the  arms  of  Leda,  who  willingly 
(hcltered  the  trembling  fwan  from  the  affaulli  ofhla 
fupenoT  enemy.  The  carelfes  with  which  the  naked 
Leda  received  the  twin,  enabled  Jupiter  to  avail  hiro- 
fclf  of  his  fituation,  and  nine  months  after  this  ad- 
venture the  wife  of  Tyodarus  brought  forth  two  eggs, 
of  one  of  which  fprung  Btdlux  and  Helena,  aird  of  the 
other  CaRor  and  Clytcnmeffra.  The  two  former  were 
deemed  the  nlTsprlng  of  JupKer,  and  the  others  claimed 
Tyndarua  for  their  father.  Some  mythologida  attri- 
bute this  amour  to  Nemefis  and  not  to  Leda  { and 
they  farther  mention,  that  Leda  was  cntnided  with 
the  education  of  the  children  which  Iprung  from  the 
eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemefis.  To  reconcile  this  di- 
verfity  of  opiniuns,  oiheis  maintain  that  Leda  received 
the  name  of  Semfjit  after  death.  Hnmrr  and  Hefiod 
make  no  mention  of  the  metamorphcifij  of  Jupiter  into 
a fwan,  whence  fome  have  imagined  that  the  fable 
was  unknown  to  thefe  two  ancient  poets,  and  probably 
invented  fince  their  age. 

LEDBURY,  a town  of  Hcrcfordfhirc  in  England. 
It  is  a well-built  town  feateJ  on  a rich  clay  f.)il,  and 
inhabited  molUy  by  clothiers,  who  carry  on  a pretty 
large  trade.  \V.  Long.  2.  27.  N.  Lat.  52.  6. 

LEDESMA,  an  ancient  and  (Irong  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  feated  on  the  river  Tome,  in 
W.  Long,  y,  25.  N.  Lat.  47.  2. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  whertio  merchanta 
enter  their  accounta.  See  BooK-KKEfiNG. 

I.EDUM,  MARSH  CISTOS,  OT  lyiU  Rofemory  : A 
genus  of  the  roonogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  dafa  of  plants } and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  iHth  order,  Bicorms,  The  calyx  it 
quinquefid  s the  corolla  plain  and  quinquepartitci  the 
capiulc  quinquelocular,  and  opening  at  the  bate.  'Hiere 
is  but  our  fpeclcs,  viz.  the  palullre,  with  very  narrow' 
leaves.  This  grows  naturally  upon  bogs  and  moffes 
in  many  parts  of  V'orkfliire,  Chcfiitre,  and  Lanca(hire  ; 
rifing  w ith  a (lender  (hrubby  (talk  about  two  feel  high, 
dividing  into  many  (lender  branches,  garaiihed  "with 
narrow  leaves,  not  much  unlike  Uiofc  of  heath.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufiera  at  the  cud  of  the 
blanches,  and  are  ihaped  like  thofc  of  the  tlrawberry- 
iree,  but  fpread  open  wider  al  lop.  1‘hdfe‘arc  of  a 
reddiih  colour,  and  tn  the  natural  plains  of  their  growth 
are  fucceeded  by  feed-vcfTel*  filled  with  fnall  feeda 
which  ripen  in  autumn. ~This  plant  is  with  great  dif- 
ficulty kept  in  a garden;  for  as  it  naturally  grows  upon 
bogs,  unlefa  the  plants  have  a fimilar  (oil  they  will 
not  thrive.  They  mutt  be  procured  from  the  places  of 
1 ihcir 
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tbetr  i^wlh)  and  taken  up  vrith  good  rooti,  otherulf^ 
they  will  not  Iivc4 

LKE*  an  epithet  iilied  by  fcamen  to  dlftinguifli  that 
part  of  the  hemifphcrc  to  which  the  wind  i»  direfted, 
from  the  other  part  whence  it  arifei ; which  latter  if 
accordingly  called  t9  xulndwartL  Thca  exprefTi  m ii 
chiefly  ufed  when  the  win  * croflVi  the  line  of  a lhip*» 
courfe,  fo  that  all  on  a h^le  of  her  ti  called  /9  •io\nd- 
mtard.  and  all  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  Hence, 

tjodfr  the  I.fKt  implies  farther  to  the  leeward,  or 
farther  from  that  part  of  the  hortaon  whence  the  wind 
blows : af, 

VnJfr  tht  Lff  0^ ibt  Sh‘irti  i.  t.  at  a fliort  difiaoce 
from  the  fhore  which  lie*  to  windward.  Thii  pbr^fe 
if  commonly  underft«»d  to  exprefj  the  fituatioo  of  a 
ve(Tcl  anchored,  or  (ailing  under  the  weather  (hore, 
where  there  if  alwayr  fmoother  water,  and  left  danger 
of  heavy  feaf,  than  at  a great  diftance  from  It. 

La  Ltrchett  the  fuddcii  and  violent  rollt  which  a 
{hip  often  takes  to  the  leeward  in  a high  Tea,  parti* 
cuUrly  when  a Urge  wave  Arikea  her  oa  the  weather- 
£dc. 

all  that  part  of  a fhip  or  boat  which  Ilea 
between  the  mad  and  the  fide  farthcA  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  { or  otherwife,  the  half  of  a Aiip» 
which  if  pretTed  down  towards  the  water  by  the  eflort 
of  the  fails,  as  feparated  from  the  other  half  hy  a line 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  her  length.  That  part 
of  the  (hip  which  lira  to  windward  of  this  line  is 
Bccordtngly  called  the  W€atherJiJe.  Thus  adroit  a (hip 
to  be  failing  fouthward,  with  the  wind  at  eaA,  then 
it  her  Aarboard  or  right  fide  the  leeJiJe  ( tod  the  lar- 
board, or  left,  the  wathfr^dt. 

LsM’Siont,  Penny, 

Lsi-Way.  See  Naticatiom. 

LEE  (Nathaniel),  a nrr  eminent  dramatic  poet 
of  the  UA  century,  was  the  fon  of  a clergyman,  who 
gave  him  a liberal  education.— He  received  his  firA 
rudiments  of  learuing  at  WcAmlofier  fchool ; from 
whence  he  went  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge.— 
. Coming  to  London,  however,  his  inclination  prompt- 
ed him  to  appear  on  the  theatie;  but  be  was  not 
more  fuccefsiul  in  reprefenting  the  thoughts  of  other 
men,  than  many  a genius  ^fides,  who  have  been 
equally  unfortunate  in  treading  the  Rage,  although 
they  knew  fo  well  how  to  write  for  it.  He  produced 
1 1 tragedies,  all  of  which  contain  a very  great  por- 
tion nf  true  poetic  enibufiafro.  None,  if  anj,  ever 
fch  the  palTion  of  love  more  truly  ; nor  could  any  one 
defenbe  it  with  more  tendernefs.  Addifon  commeoda 
his  genius  highly  ; obferving,  that  none  of  our  Eng- 
lifh  poets  had  a happier  turn  for  tragedy,  althon^ 
Ills  natural  fire  and  unbridled  impeluofity  hurried  him 
beyond  aD  bounda  of  probability,  and  fometiiiica  were 
quite  out  of  nature.  'I'he  truth  is,  this  poct*a  ima- 
gtoaiioQ  ran  away  with  his  rcafon  \ fo  tluit  at  length 
be  became  quite  crary  ; and  grew  fo  mad,  that  h(a 
friends  were  obliged  to  confine  him  in  bedlam,  where 
be  made  that  famous  witty  ttply  to  a coxcomb  ferib- 
bier,  who  had  the  cruelty  to  jeer  him  with  his  mi^ 
fortune,  by  ubferving  that  it  was  an  eafy  thing  to 
write  like  a madman:—'*  No  (faid  Lee),  it  is  not 
an  cafy  thing  to  write  like  a madman  ; but  it  is  very 
eafy  to  write  like  a Iwd.’*  Lee  bad  the  good  for- 
tune to  recover  the  ufe  of  his  reafoo  fo  far  at  to  be 
difeharged  from  hit  melaDchofy  coofiocmcot  { but  he 
Voi.  IX  Part  IL 
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did  not  long  furvive  hii  enlargement,  dying  at  the 
early  age  of  34.  Cibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  * 
fays  he  pcrirficd  unfortunately  in  a night  ramble  in 
I<ondoa  ftrects.— His  Theod<^u«  and  Alexander  the 
Great  arc  llock  pl^ya,  and  to  this  day  are  often  a-fted 
with  gtcat  applaiiie.  The  late  Mr  Barry  was  parti- 
cnlaily  fortunate  in  the  charadter  of  the  Maccduaiaii 
Hero. 

Lts-Penny^  or  Lee-fnnt,  a cndo'is  piece  of  antiqui- 
ty belonging  to  the  family  of  Ltc  in  Scotland,  auJ 
of  which  the  fallowing  account  has  been  given  111  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  December  1787. 

It  is  a done  of  a dark  red  colour  and  triangular 
(hape,  and  its  fae  about  half  an  inch  each  fide.  It  is 
fet  in  a piece  of  filvcr  coin,  which,  though  much  de- 
faced, by  fomc  letters  Aill  remaining  is  fuppofed  to  be 
a (hilling  of  Edward  I.  the  crofs  being  very  plain,  at 
it  is  on  his  AtiUtngt. — It  has  been,  by  tradition,  in 
the  Lee  family  fince  the  year  1320  udds;  that  is,  a 
little  after  the  death  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  who  ha* 
viog  ordered  his  heart  to  be  carried  to  ilic  Holy  Land, 
there  to  be  buried,  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Dou- 
glas was  fent  with  it,  and  it  is  faid  got  the  Crowned 
Heart  in  his  Arms  from  that  circumflaocc:  biA  the  puT- 
foo  who  carried  the  heart  was  Simon  Lccard  of  Lee, 
who  juA  about  this  time  borrowed  a large  fum  of  mo- 
ney from  Sir  William  de  Leodfay,  prior  of  Air,  for 
which  he  granted  a bond  of  annuity  of  ten  p«>unds  of 
Alver,  during  the  life  of  the  faid  Sir  William  de  Leud* 
fay,  out  of  his  lands  of  Lee  and  Cartland.  The  ori- 
ginal Uand,  dated  1323,  and  wltncfTcd  by  the  princi- 
pal nobility  of  the  country,  is  AI^  remaining  among 
the  family  papers. 

As  this  was  a great  fum  in  thofe  dafs,  it  ia  thought 
it  w*as  borrowed  fur  that  expedition  { and,  from  his 
being  the  perfon  who  carried  the  royal  heart,  he 
changed  his  name  to  Loeiheart,  as  it  is  fometimes 
fpclled,  or  I^ockhart,  and  got  a heart  within  a lock 
for  part  of  hts  arms,  with  the  motto  Corda  frrtna p<in» 
lAi.^Tbia  Simon  Lockhart  having  taken  prifoner  a 
Saracen  prince  or  chief,  his  wife  cametoraniom  him  ; 
and  00  counting  out  the  money  or  jewels,  this  Aonc 
fell  out  of  her  purfe,  which  (he  haltily  fnatched  up ; 
which  Simon  L^khart  obferving,  inlidcd  to  have  it, 
elfe  he  would  not  give  up  his  prironer— Upon  tbia  the 
lady  gave  it  him,  and  told  him  its  many  virtues,  v/s, 
that  it  cured  all  difeafes  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  both  in  bun  and  beaA.  It  is  ufed  by  dip- 
ping the  done  in  water,  which  . is  given  to  the  difea- 
fed  cattle  to  drink;  and  the  perfon  who  ha.*!  been  bit, 
and  the  wound  or  part  Infv^ed,  is  wafhed  with  the 
water*  There  are  no  words  ufed  in  the  dipping  of  the 
Aone,  nor  any  money  taken  by  the  fervants,  without 
incurring  the  owner's  diifplcafure.  Many  are  the  cures 
laid  CO  be  performed  by  it,  and  peuple  come  from  all 
oortt  of  Scotland,  and  even  as  far  up  in  England  as 
Vorkfhirc,  to  get  the  water  in  which  the  Aone  is 
dipped,  to  mvc  their  cattle,  when  ill  of  the  mur- 
rain erpicialry,  and  black  leg.— A great  many  years 
ago,  a complaint  was  made  to  the  ccclcfiallical  courts 
•gaioA  the  bird  of  Lee,  then  Sir  James  Lockhart,  for 
ufing  witchcraft.— It  is  faid,  when  the  pb^ue  waslaA 
at  NcwcaAlc,  the  inhabitants  fent  for  the  Lee-penny, 
and  gave  a bond  for  a large  fum  in  tniA  for  the  loan  ; 
and  that  they  thought  it  did  fo  much  good,  that  they 
offered  to  pay  the  money,  and  keep  the  Lee-pcony ; but 
5 C the 
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Tentlematt  wo«M  not  part  wJtb  ft.  A copy  of  (hia 
bond  ta  very  well  aneiled  to  have  been  among  the  fa* 
mily  p«pera.  bot  fuppofed  to  have  been  fpoflrd,  along 
with  many  more  valuable  onei,  about  50  yeara  ago,  by 
rain  retting  into  the  charter-room,  during  a long  mi- 
nority, and  no  family  rehding  at  Lee. 

The  moft  remarkahle  ettre  performed  upon  any  per* 
Ton.  waa  that  of  I«ady  Uiird  of  Sauchtonhall,  near 
KHInbunth  ; who  having  been  bit  by  a mad  dog,  wat 
come  the  length  of  a hydrophobia:  upon  which,  ha. 
vtng  fent  to  beg  the  Lee-penny  might  be  fcnl  to  her 
boule,  (he  ufed  it  for  feme  weeka,  drinking  and  bath- 
ing in  the  water  it  waa  dipped  in,  and  wia  <)iiite  reco. 
vered.  happened  above  Bo  yean  ago  j but  it  is 

very  well  tltefted.  having  been  told  by  the  lady  of  the 
then  laird  of  Lee,  and  who  died  within  (hefe  thirty 
yeart.  She  alfo  told,  that  her  hniband  Mr  Lockhart, 
and  (he.  were  entertained  at  Sauchtonhall  hy  Sir  R-w 
brrt  l^aird  and  hia  Udy,  f<»r  feveral  diya,  in  the  moft 
fumptuoui  manner,  on  account  of  the  lady*s  recovery, 
and  in  gratitude  for  the  loan  of  the  Lee-penny  fo  long, 
as  it  was  never  allovrcd  to  be  carried  away  from  the 
boufe  of  Lee. 

N.  B.  It  wai  tried  hy  a hpidary,  and  found  to  be 
a Bone ; but  of  whst  kind  he  could  not  tell. 

LEECH,  in  voology.  See  Hircdo. 

Leeches  in  a (hip,  the  borders  or  edges  oft  fail 
wh'ch  are  either  Hoping  or  perpendicular. 

The  leechea  of  all  faUs  wbofe  tops  and  bottoms  are 
parallel  to  the  deck,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  m»H, 
are  denominated  from  the  (hip’s  fide,  and  the  fail  to 
which  tbef  belong  i as  the  ffarh^rJ-lfcch  of  the  main- 
fail,  the  ^-leech  of  the  fore  top  fail,  dec.  But  the 
fails  which  are  fixed  oblk^uely  on  the  mafis  Ifave  their 
leeches  named  (Vom  their  fituation  with  refped  to  the 
Hiip’s  length  : as  the /orrdeech  of  the  mizen,  the  after- 
leech  of  the  jib  or  fore-fiay  fail.  8tc. 

LtKcit-Linest  certain  roues  fafiened  to  the  middle 
of  the  leeches  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fall,  and  com- 
municating with  blocka  under  the  oppofite  (ides  of  the 
ti»p,  whence  they  pafs  downwards  to,  the  deck,  fer- 
ving  to  trufs  up  thofe  fails  to  the  yard  as  occafitm  rt- 
quirea.  See  Brails. 

a name  given  to  that  part  of  the  bolt- 
rope  to  which  the  border  or  (kirt  of  a fail  is  fewed. 
Id  all  fails  wbofe  oppofite  leeches  are  of  the  fame 
length,  it  is  terminated  above  the  earing,  and  below 
the  due.  Stt  BoLT-Ro^f  CtvUt  and  Earino. 

LEEDS,  a town  of  the  Wed  Riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
196  miles  from  London,  hast  magnificent  (lone-bridge 
over  the  river  Airc  to  the  fuburbs.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  King  Charles  I.  with  a chief  alderman,  nine 
burgcITct,  and  ao  affi^aotst  and  by  Charles  U.  with 
a mayor,  1 2 alderraco.  and  34  affiftanta.  It  has  been 
a long  time  famous  for  the  woollen  manufaAure,  and 
is  one  of  the  largeft  and  mofi  floortlhing  towns  in  the 
county,  .yet  had  but  one  church  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  t.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  com- 
munication with  the  rivers  hferfey,  Der,  Rihble,  Oufe, 
Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
S^c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings  ex- 
tends above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  I«anai(lcr,  Wcftmoreland,  Chefier,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Lcicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  See. 
Here  is  a long  ftrcct  full  of  (bops  and  a haU  £br  the 


fide  of  doth,  buHt  in  ly^B.  The  mrrehaota  of  tbfs 
place,  York,  and  Hull,  (hip  them  o(f  at  the  Utter, 
for  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the  north.  After  ring- 
ing of  the  market-bell  at  fix  or  feven  in  the  morning, 
the  chapmen  corae  and  match  iherr  patterns,  when 
they  ticat  for  the  cluih  ifciih  a whifper.  bcciufe  the 
clothiers  (landings  are  fo  near  each  o'her;  and  per- 
haps 30000I.  worth  of  cloth  is  fold  in  an  hour’s 
time.  At  hzlf  an  hour  after  eight  tiie  bell  rings  again, 
when  the  cloihirrs  miike  room  for  the  linen  drapers 
hardware- meri,  (hviemakers,  frutterers,  &c.  At  the 
fame  time  the  fhamhies  arc  well  fiorcH  with  all  forts 
of  li(h  and  fiefh ; ami  500  horfe  loads  of  aoples  have 
bre'i  counted  here  in  a day.  There  i*  a magnificent 
h:ill.  where  they  alfo  fell  great  quantities  of  white 
cloth  ; and  here  is  a noble  guildhall,  with  a fin-;  marble 
ftalue  of  Queen  Anne,  ereAed  about  the  year  I7I4» 
Its  river  being  navigable  by  bovrs  they  fend  other 
goods,  bdides  their  cloth,  to  Wakefield,  York,  and 
Hull,  and  fornifh  York  wi‘h  coals.  ITiere  t^a  houfe 
callcrl  Rni  hal/t  becaitle  it  was  the  firft  bnck-boildiog 
in  the  town,  and  K.  C'hailes  I.  had  an  apartmeot  in  it* 
which  is  ever  (ince  called  the  fCifft  There 

is  another  place  called  7'ower-6ii/,  on  which  tliere  was 
once  A tower ; hefides  which,  there  was  a cadle  which. 
King  Stephen  befieged  in  his  march  to  SentUod. 
Here  was  alfo  a paik,  where  are  now  inclofures* 
n'hrre  is  a workhoufe  here  of  firre-fione,  where  poor 
children  arc  taught  to  mix  wool,  and  perform  other 
eafy  hranckes  of  that  manufadure,  and  a part  of  It 
has  been  ufed  many  years  as  an  hofpital  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  aged  pour.  Here  are  three  alms-booUs 
and  two  charity-fehonU  of  blue-coat  boys  to  the 
number  of  too-  In  the  ctcling  of  St  Peter’s  <ta  on- 
ly parochial  church,  the  delivery  of  the  law  to  Mofea- 
is  finely  p iloted  in  fiefco  by  Parmentier.  It  is  a ve- 
nerable free-done  pile  built  in  the  cathedral  fafhion, 
and  feemsto  have  been  the  patch- work  of  feveral  ages. 
The  incrcafr  orbuilding  in'Lceds  in  the  year  1786,  was 
nearly  400  houCrs.  There  is  a Prilbyteriaa  meettogw 
botife  here,  creficd  in  1691,  called  the  net»  . 

which  is  the  datelieft,  if  not  the  oldeft,  of  that  deno- 
tninalioQ  in  the  north  of  England ; and  in  the  town 
and  its  fiiburba  arc  feveral  other  meeting  houfes,  as  is 
always  obfervablc  in  towns  of  great  trade  and  reanu- 
fai^re.  it  is  noted  for  fome  medicinal  fprings  ; one 
of  which,  called  St  Peter*$x  is  an  extteme  cold  one,  and 
has  been  very  beneficial  in  rheumailfms  rickets  &c. 
Here  is  an  hofpital  for  relief  of  the  poor,  who  had 
been  honed  and  indadrioiw,  endowed  with  Sol.  x- 
year,  befides  10 1.  a-year  for  a mader  to  read  prayers 
and  indnicl  them;  alfo  a free  fchooL  Its  markets 
are  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays  nnd  the  market-laws  are 
more  drittly  obferved  here  than  any  where.  It  has- 
two  fairs  in  the  year.  Leeds,  though  a Urge  town* 
fends  no  members  to  parliamerrt. 

LEEK,  in  botany.  Sec  Alltum. 

Less,  a town  of  StafTordfhire  in  England,  tyy. 
miles  from  Ixindon.  It  lies  among  the  barren  moor- 
lands, has  a martufi^ure  of  buttons  R market  ms 
Wednelday,  and  7 (airs  in  the  yesr.  In  the  church- 
yard, at  the  fouth  eaft  corner  of  the  chancel,  are  the 
remains  of  ■ Daoi(h  crofs  now  upright,  aind  10  feet 
high  from  the  ground,  beneath  whicn  are  three  depa. 
lo  Blue-hilb  in  the  neighbourhood  arc  coal  mines  & 
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and  a file  fbeam  comet  from  thence,  which  tinget  the 
ftonet  and  earth  through  which  it  runs  with  a ruftjr 
colour,  and,  with  tlie  infufion  of  galls,  turns  as  black 
as  ink.  Here  are  rocks  of  a moft  furprifiag  height, 
withrMU  any  turf  or  mould  upon  them. 

LEER,  in  glafs-makiog,  a fort  of  third  furnace, 
intended  to  anneal  and  cool  by  proper  degrees  the 
veflcls  when  made.  This  properly  comprehends  two 
parts,  the  toa<rr*  and  leer.  Tilt  tower  it  that  part 
which  Ilea  dire^Iy  abore  the  mehtng-fiirnace,  with  a 
partition  between  them  of  a foot  thick,  in  the  midft 
whereof  there  is  a round  !nlc,  placed  exuAly  over  the 
furnace,  through  which  the  dame  and  heat  pafs  into 
the  tower  : on  the  floor  of  this  tower  the  veflcla  are 
fee  to  anneal.  There  are  two  openings  by  which  the 
irefTcla  arc  put  into  this  tower;  and  after  flandlng  there 
£omc  time  they  are  put  into  iron  pant,  which  by  de- 
grees are  drawn  out  ail  along  that  pirt  of  this  furnace, 
which  it  properly  called  the  leer  t which  is  flve  or  fix 
yards  l<mg,  that  the  vcfTcIs  may  co<)l  by  degree*.  This 
seer  is  cunttnurd  to  Its  tower  and  arched  all  along,  and 
H about  four  feet  wide,  and  high  within.  Tlie  glafles 
are  cool  by  that  lime  they  are  come  to  the  mouth  of 
this,  which  eolera  into  a room  whsire  the  glaflca  are 
placed  when  taken  out. 

LEES,  the  gruflefl  and  mofl  ponderous  parts  of  li- 
quors, wt-.ich,  being  feparated  by  fernientation,  fall  to 
the  bottom.  I'he  word  con.es  from  the  French  lie  t 
and  that  cither  from  ttmut  mud,**  or  from  Lyeut 
one  of  the  furnames  of  bacchus ; or,  according  to  du 
Cange,  from  &/,  a corrupt  Ijitin  word  fignihing  tlte 
£amr.-»-The  rinegmr-makera  mske  a great  trade  of 
the  lees  of  wine  dried  and  made  intocakes,  after  haring 
fqueexed  out  the  remains  of  the  liquor  in  preflet. 

LEET,  or  coust  sest  {leia  vl/iu  Jr/rn.'i 

is  t^ourt  of  record,  ordained  for  puniming  odtncca 
■gainfl  the  crown  ; and  is  fald  to  be  the  nsufl  ancient 
court  of  the  Lind,  it  irqulrrs  of  all  effences  under  . 
high  trrafon  ; but  thufe  who  are  to  be  punifhed  with 
Inu  of  life  or  member,  are  only  inquirabte  and  pre- 
fcntaMe  here*  and  to  be  certified  orcr  to  thejuflicrj 
ofaHirr,  (Stat.  I.  Edw.  If!  ).  Andthls court  iscaILd 
the  view  of  frank  pledge,  becaufe  the  king  is  to  be  there 
certified  by  the  view  of  the  flewatd,  how  many  people 
sre  within  every  leet,  and  have  an  account  of  their  good 
manners  and  governmeut  ; and  every*  perf'nn  of  the 
■ge  of  12  years,  hath  remained  there  for  a year 

wnd  a day,  may  be  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  the  king, 
and  the  people  are  to  be  kept  in  peace,  dec.  A kxt 
it  incident  to  a hundred,  as  a court  liaron  to  a manor: 
for  by  grant  of  a hundred,  a leet  ptvfTeth  ; and  a hun- 
dred cannot  he  without  a lect.^'l  Ire  ttfual  nsetbod  of 
punifhment  in  the  court-lcet,  is  by  fine  and  amcrcc- 
sreol  } the  former  affcfl'cd  by  the  fleward,  and  the  Lit* 
Ur  by  the  jury. 

LEEUW  (William  de),  an  emirvei>r  engraver  of 
the  lad  century.  He  vt*  a native  of  Flanders,  and 
the  difciple  «rf  S lutmao,  wliofe  manner  of  engraving, 
or  rather  etching,  he  imitated.  His  prints  generally 
appear  harih  at  firfl  fight ; hut  grow  into  favour  upon 
cxsmlnilion,  and  fcvcrsl  of  them  have  great  cfri*dl ; 
partictilsrly  his  Daniel  in  the  lion*s  dea,  a large  pbte 
iefigthwife,  from  Kubrns.  I'he  fiiit  imfiftlLons  uf 
this  pUtc  are  before  the  name  of  Daokertz  waa  added, 
«skI  «re  now  eztreflicly  rare  aad  dear* 


/.esir.itn  Ship,  a veflTet  that  falls  much  to  leeward  Leeward 
of  her  courfe,  when  failihg  clore-hatiied,  aod  coofe-  1} 
quently  lofes  much  ground.  Legsm». 

To  Z,jasr./ao*  towards  that  pan  of  the  horison  " ^ 

which  lies  under  the  Ice,  or  whither  the  wlud  bioweth. 

Thus  We  faw  a fleet  umler  the  lee/*  and,  Wc  faw 
a fleet  /•  leewanlt**  are  fynonymous  czprcfllons. 

LEG,  in  anatomy,  the  wSule  lower  extremity 
from  the  acetabuU  of  the  ofla  inno.*ninata,  com* 
monly  divided  into  three  parts,  vie.  the  thigh,  the 
leg  properly  fo  called,  and  the  foot.  See  Amatomt, 
a®*  6o. 

I.EGACY,  in  Scots  law,  a donation  by  one  perfon 
to  anolher,  to  be  paid  by  the  giver's  executor  after  his 
death.  See  Law,  n'-'cUxxi;  3. 

LEGATE,  a cardinal  or  bifhop,  whom  the  pope 
fends  as  his  ambsiTador  to  fovereigti  princes.  See  Am* 

BASSADOa. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  legates,  vir.  legates  m 
Ltere,  legates  ele  laiere,  and  legates  by  olHce,  or  legcii 
fliio.*  of  tbefe  the  moll  confidersble  are  the  legates  a 
latere,  the  next  are  the  legates  de  latere.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Latbae. 

Legates  by  ofllce  are  thofe  who  have  not  any  parti- 
cular legation  given  them  ; but  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
dignity  and  rank  in  the  church,  become  legates:  fuch 
are  the  nrchbifhop  of  Rheima  and  Atles:  but  the  au- 
thority of  thefe  legates  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
legates  a latere. 

The  power  of  a legate  Is  fomctlmes  given  without 
the  title.  Some  of  the  nuncios  are  invcilcd  with  it. 

It  was  one  of  the  ccclefialiical  privileges  of  England 
from  the  Norman  conqueft,  that  no  foreign  legate 
fhould  be  obtruded  upon  the  Englifli,  unlefs  the  king 
fhould  defire  it  upon  fome  extraordinary  emergency, 
as  when  a cafe  «as  too  difficult  for  tbc^nghlh  pre- 
lates to  determine. 

7*hc  icrtti  legate  comes  from  legatue,  «ht*jh  Varro 
deiivcs  from  legere,  **  to  choofe  and  others  Jrom  le* 
gore,  deUgaret  *'  to  fend,  delegate.** 

Court  of  the  /.AO-tre,  was  a court  obtained  by  Car- 
dinal Woolfcy  of  Pope  Leo  X.  in  the  niiirh  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  wherein  he,  as  legate  of  the  pope,  had 
power  to  prove  wills,  and  difpenfe  with  oilenccs  a* 
gainft  the  fpiritual  laws,  &c.  It  was  but  of  ffiort  con- 
tinuance. 

LEGATEE,  in  Scots  law,  the  pcifoo  to  whom  a 
legacy  is  provided. 

LEGATIO  LiBixA,  was  a priviU-ge  frequently  ob- 
tained of  the  Rate,  by  fenators  of  Rome,  for  going 
into  any  province  or  country,  upon  their  own  private 
bufineri,  in  the  quality  of  Itgati  or  envoys /rum  the  fe- 
nate,  ihu  the  dignity  eA  this  nominal  office  might  fc* 
cure  them  a good  reception,  and  have  an  ioHueace 
on  the  management  of  their  concerns.  I’hc  cities  and 
towns  through  which  they  palfcd  were  obliged  to  de- 
fray their  expences--— *rhis  was  called  lih^  legatio, 
becaufe  they  might  lay  ifitle  the  offi:e  as  foon  as 
they  pkafed,  aod  were  not  encumbered  with  any  adual 
truft 

LEGATUS,  a military  cfficer  amongil  the  Ro- 
mans, who  commanded  as  deputy  of  the  commander 
in  chief.  Tire  legati,  at  their  tiill  iniUtution*  ucrc  nut 
fo  much  to  command  as  to  advife.  They  were  gene- 
raDy  chofen  by  the  coofuls,  with  the  approbatioo  of 
5 C z the 
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Legend,  the  rcnite.  At  to  the  number  of  ihe  we  have 

^ » ao  certain  information)  thofigb  we  may  upon  good 

grounJa  aflign  one  to  every  legion.  In  the  abfence  of 
conful  or  procoaful,  they  bad  the  honour  to  ufe  the 
fa/cri. 

Under  the  entperora  there  were  two  forta  of  irgati, 
ecnfuJartSt  and  pr^toru.  The  hril  commanded  whole 
armiet,  aa  the  emperora  licutcnant'geoerala ; and  the 
other  had  the  command  of  paiticular  legiona. 

'Fhc  tandcr  the  proconfula  in  the  provinces) 

frrved  forjudging  inferior  caufea,  and  management  of 
fftialler  concerna)  remitting  thinga  of  great  moment  to 
the  governor  or  prefident  hitnfclf.  Thli  waa  the  ori- 
ginal office  of  the  Ugati,  aa  wai  hinted  above  ; though) 
aa  we  have  feen*  they  were ‘afterwards  admitted  to  com- 
mand in  the  aivny. 

] £G£KD)  any  idle  or  ridiculous  ftory  told  by 
the  Romaoitls  concerning  their  faints,  and  other 
perfona,  in  order  to  fupport  the  credit  of  their  rcU- 

g‘00. 

The  legend  waa  originally  a book  ufed  in  the  old 
Romifh  churcheS)  containing  the  leffona  to  be  read  at 
divine  fervice  { hence  the  lives  of  the  faiota  and  mar- 
tyrs came  to  be  called  Ugendtf  becaufe  chaptera  were 
read  out  of  them  at  matinS)  and  at  the  reltderiea  of 
religious  houfea.  Among  thefe  the  golden  legend) 
which  is  a coUedion  of  the  lives  of  the  faints,  was  re- 
ceived in  the  church  with  great  applaufc)  which  it 
maintained  for  200  years  ; though  it  is  (b  full  of  ridi- 
culous and  romantic  floriea,  that  the  Romanifla  them- 
(elves  are  now  afhamed  of  it. 

JLeckkd  is  alfo  ufed  by  author*  to  (ignify  the  words 
or  letteraerg  raven  about  the  margiasi&c.  of  coins.  Thus 
the  legend  of  a French  crown  iS)  sit  momcn  domini 
* ai  NEDiCTVM ; that  of  a moidorC)iM  hoc  sioao  viwcta: 
ou  tbufe  of  laft  ereperors  ofCondaotinople)  we  find 
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Lecsnd  is  alfo  applied  to  the  tnfeription  of  medalS) 
which  fervea  to  explain  the  figures  or  devices  repie- 
fenied  on  them,  la  ilti^lncrs,  the  legend  differs  from 
the  infcripiioo  ; this  fall  pioperly  (ignifying  words 
placed  on  the  reverfe  of  a medal)  in  lieu  ol  figures. 

It  frema  ai  if  the  ancients  had  intended  their  medals 
fhouJd  ferve  both  as  images  and  as  emblcmB ; the  tor* 
mer  for  the  common  peuplcy  and  the  other  for  perfous 
of  tadc  and  parts  { the  images  to  reprefent  the  faces 
of  princes  i emblems  their  virtues  and  great  aAions ; 
fo  that  the  legend  is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  foul  of 
the  medal)  and  the  figures  at  the  body. 

Every  medal  has  properly  two  legends  $ that  on  the 
front)  and  that  on  the  reverfe.  The  lirfl  generally 
ferves  only  to  dllUnguidi  the  perfon  by  his  name, 
titlcsy  officcS)  dec.  the  latter  is  intended  to  exprefs  Ins 
noble  sad  virtuous  feotimeots,  his  good  decdS)  and 
the  advantages  the  public  has  reaped  by  him.  'lliist 
however)  does  not  hold  univcrfally  { for  (bmctlmis  we 
find  the  titles  (hared  between  both  fideS)  andfomc- 
tiaes  alfo  the  legend. 

In  the  medals  of  cities  and  provinces,  as  the  head 
is  ufually  the  genius  of  the  place)  or  at  lead  fome 
deity  adored  thert)  the  legend  is  the  name  of  the  city* 
province)  or  dcltyt  or  of  both  together ; and  the  re* 
verfe  is  fome  fymbol  of  ibe  city)  dtc-  frequently  with- 
out a legend)  {bmetimes  with  that  of  one  of  its  ma* 
gifirates. 

Legends  generally  commemorate  the  virtues  of 
princeS)  their  honour  and  confecrations,  fignal  events, 
public  monuments)  deities  vows,  privdeges  dec. 
which  are  either  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  a mixture  of 
both,  and  are  intended  to  eternize  their  names 
the  benefits  done  by  them  to  the  empire. 


I.  E G E R D E M A I N, 

Or  Sleight  of  Hand; 


A DENOMINATION  given  to  certain  deceptive 
performances  which  either  depend  altogether  on 
dexterity  and  adJrefii)  or  derive  but  a fmall  degree 
of  aid  from  phllufophical  principles.  Of  thefe  we  (hall 
prefent  our  readers  with  a fcltdion  of  the  befi  that 
have  been  ckhcr  explained  in  books  or  pubUdy  ex- 
hibited. 

Sect.  I.  Pfr/ermances  luith  Cups  and  Balh. 

Trcltmi-  The  following  method  of  exercifiog  this  fimple  and 
■aryexpU-  ingenious  amufe-ment  is  that  pradifed  by  one  Mr 
osuobf.  j German,  whofc  performances  arc  defemdJy 

preierred  to  ihofe  of  former  artllls.  In  this  however, 
as  in  all  the  other  branches  belonging  to  the  art 
of  Ugerdemain,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  a perfon 
has  the  requifite  dexterity,  or  ficight  of  hand;  it  is 
r<ece(Tary  dfo  to  take  oil  the  attention  of  the  fpec- 
taton  by  fome  entertaining  difeourfe  ; which  not  on- 
ly prevents  difeovery,  but  adds  greatly  to  the  amufe- 
ment  of  ihe  company  ; for  which  re^on,  fuch  dif- 
courfc  is  Loferied  in  this  article. 

% 


To  play  his  part  properly,  the  performer  on  cop» 
and  baUs  ought  to  provide  himfelf  with  a bag  about 
1 2 inches  lung,  and  from  eight  to  ten  in  depth.  The 
infide  mufi  ^ furniihed  with  a pumber  of  pocket* 
for  holding  the  feveral  articles  neceJary  in  the  amufe* 
men!  i and  this  bag  the  performer  mull  hang  before 
him 

The  materials  necelTary  for  the  performer  are, 

1.  Three  white  polilhed  tin-cups  reprrfcntcd  bj  Piste 
A,  B)  and  C (fig.  i.)  in  the  Oiape  of  a truncated  conc^^^^'^^“ 
with  a double  ledge  I)  towards  the  bafe.  'I'his  lcdge» 

which  is  about  hJf  an  inch  in  breadth,  ferves  to  raife 
the  cups  eafily  by,  admitting  allb  the  band  to  pals  a 
fmall  cork  ball  (fee  fig.  5.)  l*he  upper  part  £of  the 
cup  ought  to  be  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a fphere,  fuf- 
ficicot  to  cootaia  the  balls  without  their  appearing 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  cups. 

2.  It  italfo  neerfiary  to  have  a fmall  rod,  called 
C9pi i which  is  ufually  made  of  ebony,  and  neatly 
tipt  with  ivory  at  both  ends.  This  is  firequently  ufed 
for  finking  on  the  cups  ; and  being  held  in  the  hand, 
where  the  balU  are  alio  hcpt|  it  gtvei  the  operator  an 

• oppor* 
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opportunity  of  keeping  that  hand  generally  (liuti  or  of 
varying  its  pofuion^  in  order  to  avoid  bciotr  difcover- 
ed.  The  balls  are  made  of  cork,  blackened  by  flight 
burning  on  the  outride. 

The  dexterity  in  performing  thia  cperaiion  confifli 
in  artfully  fecreting  a ball  in  the  right  hand,  and  ma> 
king  it  to  appear  or  difappear  lu  the  fame  band.  The 
fecreting  it  between  the  hngera  ia  called  conjurifig  tht 
htl/t  at  which  time  the  fpectators  are  to  fuppofe  that 
it  U kept  in  tbr  other  band,  or  that  it  was  palfed  un- 
dcr  a ctip  ; but  if  it  U made  to  reappear  when  held  fe* 
crctly  in  the  hand,  they  mult  believe  tlut  it  came  out 
of  the  place  lall  touched  by  the  fingers. 

Cot^Mrin^  the  laU  ii  performed  by  putting  it  between 
the  place  of  the  thumb  A aud  the  finger  B (fig.  J.), 
conveying  it  with  the  thumb,  by  rolling  it  upon  the 
fingers  the  length  of  the  line  BC,  moving  the  middle 
finger  D to  a nnd  placing  the  ball  at  the  June* 

, tion  of  the  fingers  C (fig.  3.)  ; but  in  this  part  ol  the 
operation  it  U ucceflary  to  hold  the  ball  rather  tight, 
Ull  it  (hould  fall  down  and  difeover  the  fecret.  In  or* 
der  to  make  it  appear,  we  mud  bring  back  the  ball  Uie 
fame  way  from  C to  D ; and  every  time  that  it  is  con* 
jured,  or  made  to  difappear,  aa  well  as  when  it  is  made 
to  reappear,  the  palm  of  (be  band  fliould  be  turned 
firom  the  ude  of  the  table  on  which  the  operator  ia 
pUjing. 

While  this  part  of  tbc  trick  is  performing,  the  ope- 
rator mull  let  the  fpeCiators  know  that  the  ball  has 
been  paUed  undcracup,  or  into  another  band  ; aud  m 
the  fiid  cafe  he  make*  a motion  with  the  hand  (as  re- 
' prefented  tig.  4.)  indicating  that  he  bad  thrown  it 
through  the  cup  ; at  which  time  alfo  he  conjures  it, 
approaching  the  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left,  which  lad  he  holds  open,  and  maker  a motion 
as  if  the  ball  had  been  placed  there,  fliutting  the  left 
band  intlauUy.  It  is  alio  to  be  fuppofed,  at  every 
time  when  a ball  feems  to  be  placed  below  a cup,  that 
it  has  been  bdd  in  the  left  hand  ; and  when  he  raifes 
the  cup  with  the  right  hand  ai  in  fig.  5.  the  Icli  hand 
mud  be  opened,  and  he  reds  the  ball  at  that  iuilaat 
upon  the  hollow  of  tiu:  other,  Aiding  it  along  the 
fingers. 

At  the  time  the  ball  is  to  be  put  fccretly  under 
the  cup,  it  fliuuld  lie  between  the  two  fingus  of  the 
right  hand  (fig.  5.)  With  this  hand  he  raifes  the  cup  ; 
and  placing  it  on  the  table,  ietsgo  the  ball,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  pofitioA  in  fig.  6.  Ihould  be  found  near 
the  edge  of  the  cup  when  taken  into  the  hand.  If 
be  would  put  the  ball  fixrcily  between  tiie  two  cops,  it 
mud  be  let  go  by  jerking  it  lowaids  the  bottom  of 
the  cup  which  he  holds,  and  places  it  very  quickly  on 
that  in  which  the  ball  is  to  be  found.  W'iieis  the  ball 
is  iu  this  fituaiion,  if  the  operator  Ihould  want  it  to 
diCappear,  be  mud  raife  the  two  cups  with  bis  right 
hand,  and  draw  out  baitily  that  undei  which  the  ball  is 
plactd  { at  Ute  fame  indant  lowering  with  his  left  hand 
the  other  cup,  under  which  he  places  it. 

In  (peaking  of  the  tricks  which  follow,  terms  are 
made  ufe  of  which  explain  whether  what,  is  faid  be 
feigned  or  true}  of  which  terms  explanations  arc  gi- 
ven, and  numbers  adapted  to  the  explanations  of  the 
different  opealions  which  follow. 

1.  To  ^ the  haU  under  the  top  : Really  done,  with 
the  fingers  of  the  right  or  left  hand* 

U.  To  put  the  ball  under  the  cup,  or  in  the  hend*”^ 
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A feigned  conjuration  ; pretending  to  fhut  it  up  in  the 
left  hand,  which  is  afterwards  opened,  in  order  to  have 
it  fuppofed  that  the  ball  is  under  tlie  cup  or  elfe- 
where.  Sec  fig.  3. 

111.  To paft  the  hitU  utuler  /iv  .'nrjft.— The  ball  fuppo- 
fed to  be  conjured  is  tu  be  really  introduced. 

IV*  To  pafe  the  hall  btleuten  the  is  hkewife  reaL 

V.  To  make  the  ball  •uihich  ii  betev^en  the  cupt  d'tfap' 
This  is  hkewife  real;  aud  performed,  as  has  al- 
ready been  defetibej,  by  lirawing  back  with  much  pre- 
cipitation and  dexterity  the  cup  on  which  it  is  placed, 
aud  lowering  upon  the  table  that  which  is  above,  and 
under  which  the  bsU  muft  of  confequ^nce  be  found. 

VI.  To  take  the  bedl-  Rcal.-^li  rs  taken  between 
two  fingers  of  tbc  right-hand,  and  thowo  before  cen* 
juialion. 

VII.  To  take  anvay  the  hall  from  under  the  cup.  This 
is  done  by  ukiug  it  away  In  the  fight  ut  tuc  f[>e^a- 
tors. 

VIII.  To  tlraeu  the  ball.  Feigned  \ or  by  pretend- 
ing to  draw  it  from  the  end  of  the  ro<],  fiutn  the  cup, 
or  any  other  place,  by  bringing  into  tbc  fingers  the 
ball  which  was  feercted.. 

IX-  To  throev  the  ball  thioo^h  the  cupt  is  to  conjure 
it  in  pretending  to  throw  it. 

X.  To  ralft  up  the  tupe,  Tiiis  is  really  done  in  three 
ways  ; six.  either  with  the  right  band,  the  rod,  or 
the  left  hand.  The  firfi  is  whui  the  ball  is  tu  be  fe- 
creily  inferted  10  returning  the  cup  to  its  place.  In 
the  fecond,  the  rod  is  to  be  pul  on  the  l<<ps  of  the 
cups  to  turn  them  over  again,  fo  that  ihe  balls  may  be 
fliown  which  were  to  be  paflfcd  into  them  The  third' 
is  when  the  operator  inicnds  to  ihow  that  no  balls  are 
in  the  cups,  or  that  there  arc  Come. 

XI.  To  eover  a cup.  This  is  really  done,  by  taking 
with  the  right  hand  that  which  is  to  be  put  over  ano- 
ther, and  iniroduciog  at  the  fame  time  a ball  b«.tweca 
the  two. 

XII.  To  recover  a cup.  It  is  done  by  taking  with 
the  left  hand  the  cup  to  be  pul  over  or  above,  without 
introducing  any  thing  into  it. 

The  PturouMAtiCie* 

I.  To  put  a ball  under  each  eup^  and  lake  k out  a^ain. 
Having  placed  on  the  table  the  three  cups  and  little 
rod,  as  ihuwn  in  fig.  i.  the  performer  mud  begin  hit 
manoeuvres,  by  endeavouring  to  amufe  the  fpcAators 
with  fomc  kind  of  entertaining  difomrfe.  Noihiogcan  • 
be  more  a-propoe  than  the  origin  of  the  little  rod  and 
cups  t snd  be  mud  be  very  afllduous  in  this  fort  of  dif- 
coiirfe  to  take  off  the  eyes  of  the  fpe^ators  as  much 
as  poflible.  Ihe  following  may  be  a fpecimeo  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  ought  to  addicfs  bis  audience : 

**  There  are  many  perfoas  who.roeddle  with  the  pla^ 
of  the  cups  and  bKlls,  and  yet  know  nothing  about 
them.  This  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  : even  I 
who  now  play  before  you,  pretend  t^>  know  but  little. 
Nay,  fome  time  ago,  I was  fueh  a novice  as  to  think 
of  playing  before  a numerous  afflembly  with  gUfscupiy. 
in  which  you  may  guela  1 did  not  meet  with  great  ap- 
plaufe.  1 do  not  indeed  pra^ife  thts  method  but 
fore  fuch  as  arc  adually  blind  } neither  do  1 play  with 
C^ina  cups,  led,  through  aakwardikcfs  in  feigning  to 
break  their  handles,  1 Ihould  do  fo  in  reality.  Thefe 
aie  the  cups  which  anfwer  my  porpofea.  They  are. 
msdc  of  fuchmclii  m tbc  al^yiuitti  attributed  to. 
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Jupiter  anH  Mam,  or,  to  fprak  more  pftiperly  and  in* 
icliigihly,  they  are  made  of  tin.  Behold  and  examine 
thefe  cupi  thr  (upt  to  the  company,  and  putting 

them  cn  the  table  :)  All  my  fcience,  and  it  it  in  ll«t  in 
which  it  it  adnairahie,  confifU  in  deccin’ng  the  cyet» 
and  pilTing  the  bellt  into  the  ciipt  without  your  per* 
ceiving  how  it  it  done.  I adxifc  you  therefore  to  pay 
Tio  attention  to  my  worda,  but  to  examine  well  nry 
handi,  (Jhoeumg  hit  hemdt)^  If  there  it  in  thit  compa* 
ny  any  perfeq  who  hat  the  jnitfortune  to  life  fpe^. 
riet,  he  may  retire  { but  the  moft  clear  iighted  will 

^ fee  nothing  there. 

^ **  Here  it  the  little  Jacob’i  rod  (Jhetving  the  rod 

■nviihthe  left  band)  ; that  it  to  fayt  the  magazine  from 
which  1 take  all  my  ballt  Staking  fetretly  %L'Uh  the  other 
hand  a InU  from  hit  bagt  %eoleb  be  bidet  hetv*een  hie  fin- 
jgers ).  There  it  not  one  in  Enghind  fo  well  fumiOied. 
Obferve,  that  the  more  I take  from  it  the  more  rc* 
main  : I draw  from  it  (VIII.)  thi&  baU,  Qlsteing  i/, 
and phxcing  it  upon  the  table,  (1. ) Obfenre  that  there 
it  nothing  under  the  cup#  (fbo^ainj  the  inftde  of  the 
var/.'^i  and  that  I have  no  other  ball  in  my  hands 
(ihoeBxng  bit  handt),  I lake  (VI.)  thit  hall : I put  it 
(II.)  under  tlrit  hrfi  cup.  I draw  (VIII.)  a fecond 
ball  from  my  little  rod,  and  I put  it  under  tbit  fecund 
cup  (a^uaP.y  done).  It  it  proper  here  to  tell  you, 
that  the  generality  of  thofc  who  play  the  cupt  only 
feign  to  put  the  balls  there  ; but  I do  not  deceive  ynn, 
anJ  I a^uilly  put  them  there.  /He  raiftt  the  cup  B, 
andtt.iing  ike  bdU  tvbich  l.'O  bat  put  under  it  into  bit  right- 
land fngert^  fhorut  H to  the  ccmjianr).  I return  it  (II.) 
under  the  fame  cup.  I take  (VI II.)  thit  third,  and 
put  it  ( II.)  in  the  fame  way  under  thit  Uil  cup.  You 
are  about  to  fay, that  thit  it  not  very  extraordinary, 
and  that  you  could  do  it  at  well  yourfdvet.  I agree 
with  you  ; but  the  difiiculty  confidt  in  taking  out 
tbefe  balls  again  through  the  cup*,  fjSriiing  the  jirjl  eup 
•with  the  rotl),  I take  (VIII.)  thit  lirft  ball  {jhoMjing 
it):  I put  it  (U.)  into  my  hand,  and  fend  it  to  Con* 
lUnlihople,  fbe  tpent  the  left  hand),  I take  (Vlll.) 
thit,  •atith  the  rod  on  the  fecond  cup).  I put  it 

(II.)  into  my  hand,  and  1 fend  It  to  the  F.ad  Indies 
^opening  hit  left  hand),  I take  (VIII. } the  It(l,  and  I 
put  it(l)un  the  tabic:  Ohfcive  that  there  are  no  nurre 
umlcr  any  oi  thefe  extps,  (turning  daovn  the  eupt  ’Muh  the 
rod). 

2.  ll'lth  the  f^gle  b dl  remnlnmg  mt  the  table,  to  paft  a 
tail  tbroaih  eaev  af  the  eupt,  and  to  take  it  off  from  the  fine. 
**  1 return  the  cupt  to  their  placet,  and  take  (Vi.) 
thit  ball,  and  I put  it  under  this  drd  cup.  I take  it 
l>ack  again  (Vlll  ) : obferve  that  it  U not  there  now, 
{rojfrtg  [ \ ) the  cup  ni>ith  tie  left  iutnd),  1 put  it  ( II  ) 
under  thit  other  cup  : 1 cake  it  out  again  (Vlll.)  in 
the  lame  manrver,  (raifing  ( X. ) the  cap),  1 put  it  ( 1 1. ) 
under  the  lall  cup,  and  take  it  <»ut  again,  (Vlll  ) 
( rtajing  tlx  laf  cup  m.'dh  the  left  band,  ewd  placing  tbs  Udl 
on  the  table). 

J.  H^itl  the  fngh  lall  remcining  on  the  table,  ia  take 
^way  a lall  through  two  or  three  ra/u.-^-ln  thit  perform* 
•nee  the  three  cupt  arc  diftinguillted  by  A,  B,  C,  at 
in  fig.  I. 

**  I never  have  any  ball  fecreted  in  my  handt,  at 
(the  greated  part  of  them  who  play  the  cupt  and  ball! 
iiavc  (flowing  bit  bandt),  1 take  (VI.)  thit  ball,  and 
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I put  it  (II.)  under  tbit  cup  B.  I cover  It  (XII.) 
with  this  cup  C.  and  I take  again  (V^llt.)  thit  ball  thro* 
the  two  cupt  (Jboout  the  ball  in  pbiftmg  k m the  table,  re- 
turns aftemoords  the  cup  Q.  to  tit  place,  and  raifet  (X.) 
the  cup  B to  JhooD  that  there  it  nothing  there).  1 lake 
again  (VI  ) this  fame  ball.  I pul  ic  (U*)  under  the 
Came  cup  B4  I cover -h  (XII.)  with  the  two  other 
cups  C and  A;  and  I take  out  (Vlll.)  thia  ball 
through  the  three  cupa  (fhowing  k and plaetag  it  on  the 
tabU). 

4.  fViib  the  Jingle  boll  remaminj  on  the  table,  to  paft  the 
fame  ball  from  eup  to  tup.-^**  I now  beg  of  you  to  pay 
every  poflible  attention,  and  you  will  very  didindly 
fee  thia  ball  paft  from  one  cup  into  the  other  (putting 
the  eupt  at  a greater  iljjlamee  from  each  other),  I take 
(VI.)  this  bull,  and  I put  it  (I  I.)  under  the  cup  C : 
there  it  nothing  under  chit  cup  l^(raijingk,  introduewg  the 
ball,  and  talting  the  rod  in  hit  hand).  I. command  that 
which  I have  put  under  the  cup  C to  pafs  under  that  • 
B.  You  fee  it  ( moviog  the  end  of  the  rod  from  one  cup 
to  the  other,  at  if  he  fdhwtd  the  ball)',  obferve  that  it  it 
pa  (fed  (raifng  the  cup  with  b 'u  left  hand,  and  taking  the 
ball  wiib  bk  right,  fhowt  it  to  the  company),  1 return 
it  (II.)  under  thit  cup  D;  there  ta  nothing  under  thia 
A ( raijiag  the  cup  nvith  hit  right  hand,  and  introducing 
the  half  there).  I am  going  to  pafs  it  under  thit  lali 
cup  A.  Look  well  ; come  near;  (making  at  if  in  fee- 
ing k lx  would  fhow  with  the  end  of  the  rod  the  path  that 
it  took).  You  did  not  fee  it  psfa?  I am  not  mnek 
furprifed:  1 did  not  fee  it  rnyfclf;  however,  here  it  it 
under  the  cup  (rt^ng  the  cop  A,  <Mii  placing  u on  the 
table), 

y.  ll^th  the  fame  bt/l  remaining  on  the  table.  7be  cupt 
being  covered,  to  paft  a bad  from  one  into  the  other,  nuuh- 
out  raijing  them  up.-—**  I w*at  very  right  in  telling  ruu, 
that  the  moA  clcar*fighted  would  not  fee  very  much; 
but,  for  your  comfort,  here  it  a trick  in  which  you 
will  fee  nothing  at  all.  I take  thit  ball,  and  put  it 
( 11.)  under  this  cup  B.  I cover  it  (XI.)  with  the 
two  other  cups  (taking  one  in  e^b  haeul,  and  introducing 
the  ball  upon  the  cup  B)  : pay  a'ltmti'm,  chat  there  u 
abfnlutely  nothing  in  my  handt  (flowing  them),  i 
command  tins  ball  to  mount  up  upon  the  lirit  ciip 
(taking  up  the  tnvo  cupt,  and  putting  them  in  their  pdaset, 

!x Jh'*wj  that  k bae  rnwHied ),  I return  ( U.)  this  ball 

under  the  fame  cup  B.  I cover  it  as  before  (covert  it 
in  taking  a eap  in  each  band,  and  introducing  a ball  Iniween 
the  fecond  gnJ  third  enp,  f I lake  (the  only  ball  with 
which  be  jdaye  being  umlcr  the  third  cup,  be  cannot  flow 
but  ails  as  if  he  had  taken  it  out,  and  put  it  into  the  fin- 
gers of  hit  left  hand,  whsrh  he  holds  in  the  air,  in  cerndnS- 
ing  the  hand from  one fuie  to  the  other),  1 take  ihe  ball, 
which  is  under  ihelc  three  cups  ; and  1 throw  it  thro* 
the  firil  cup  (feigning  to  throw  it):  obferve  that  1 have 
not  conj’jred  the  b^ll,  having  nothing  in  my  hands 
{Jhiwir.g  it  it  paflVd,  howerer,  {rafing  the  frji 

cup  with  tlx  left  hand,  puti  'tng  the  bad  upon  the  table  ami 
tlx  cups  in  their  pLtces. ) 

6.  IVith  the  Jingle  ball  remaining  on  the  tabic,  to  ptfs  a 
ball  through  the  table  and  touo  cups.—^*  You  are  undouhe* 
edfy  fupriied,  that,  having  but  a Angle  ball,  I have 
been  able,  after  having  diown  it  to  you,  to  paft  it  un- 
der this  cup  witlijut  raifing  it  { but  let  not  iliai  ado- 
niih  you  j 1 Lave  feueu  much  more  wonderful.  I 

convey. 
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coB-fT»  ^or  fBimple,  the  ft«pl?  of  one  ftHagc  into 
another : 1 have  Irmpathctic  quadrmoti,  with  which  a 
convrrfatuiD  mtj  be  held  at  zoo  Ic-tgiica  diiiancc : I 
Ka^  a Ay^n;;r  chariot  which  can  condud  me  to  Rome 
in  three  day*.  I will  Ihow  all  thefe  curiuhiiet  ac  tooo 
9*  my  machineii  are  entirely  completed  j that  iaio  fav, 
Jn  a few  centuries:  but  to  amufe  you  till  the  arriv^ 
of  allthefe  prodiiiiei.  I now  continue  the  crtmaiumcirt 
of  the  cup«  ami  balls.  1 put  (1J-)  thi«  bill  urvder  the 
cup  A.  1 lake  it  away  S};ain  /Vill.)  (Jhvwing  it*  aad 
to  fid  it  into  hit  ifft-benJ I coecr  (Xl.) 
thitf  cup  with  the  two  other*  h am]  C (intmiycing 
iatt  hitwtn  the^  /ei*o  (uft^  *br  right  henA^ 

and  fri^mg Jiiti to  hold  tt  m bfs  left and  I paf»  ihra  fame 
hsll  tl^ough  the  table  and  the  two  cups  ffuuing  thf 
Irft  hand  vmitr  the  tahit.J  I'liere  it  i»  palled  (rajfing  the 
p'jiupj 

7.  With  the  fame  hall.  A haU  having  6eea  fat  under  a 
eufi,  to  taht  it  nway  a^ain^  and  to  pajt  it  hetwem  fvfo 
o/Arr/.— >“  Here  i#  a^in  a wry  prcity  trick:  1 take 
this  ball»  and  1 put  it  ^H.)  under  thU  cup  A.  Ob* 
/«Tve,  that  there  i«  nothmif  under  the  other*  {Jlawing 
them  and  intrcnluemg  the  hall  under  the  euf  C),  nor  in 
my  hands : 1 take  this  bad,  which  is  under  the  cup  A 
f/eig'*ing  to  take  it  wtf,  and  ruifng  the  bottom  of  the 
euf  fo  that  the /feUaiort  may  not  attend  to  hit  fr.gert). 

1 cover  this  cup  C witli  the  two  others  A and  li,  and 
] throw  it  (IX.)  through  ihcfc  two  cups  {rai/ing  them, 
and  (halving  that  the  bail  it  faffed  there). 

8.  With  thit  Jinyie  htM  and  a jhUlmg  t to  fa/j  a haU 
frttm  one  haml  into  die  other-^**  I take  this  ball  } 1 put 
it  (II.)  into  this  hand,  and  I put  into  the  other  the 
Ihillin^.  In  which  hand  do  you  think  the  boll  is>  or 
tn  which  do  you  think  the  /lulling  may  he?^*  (Whatever 
onfnaer  the  ffeSator  maket^  the  fet  former  Jhonvt  him  that 
he  it  mijlaitni  and  that  the  •whole  it  in  the  right  hand;  ami 
thit  truth  Jerxet  at  a frttenee  to  take  a hall  from  rAr  bag 
tn  futtjng  tht  Jhdling  hack  tnto  it.) 

I’hc  performer  may,  however,  wiihourbreaking  the 
connection  of  thefe  operalioDi,  dilpenfe  with  this  trick, 
and  feign  to  drop  the  ball  he  plays  with,  which  afldrds 
him  a pTtence  for  taking  anotlier. 

9.  With  the  tall  rrmatning  oa  tht  tahle^  and  that  evinch 
it  Jttrelij  taken  out  of  the  hag  ; to  faft  under  a cuf  the 

hixUi  put  under  the  orArrr.— The  operator  goes  on 
with  his  difeourfe  : **  In  order  to  give  you  llill  farther 
amurement,  1 take  tht*  ball  and  cut  tt  in  two  (taking 
it  in  hit  lefi  hand,  and  holding  the  rod  with  hit  right ; 
feigning  to  cut  it,  he  fttit  afirmvardt  the  rod  on  the  table, 
and  hringt  hack  to  hit  fngert  enJt  the  hall  •which  he  took 
end  of  the  ha^).  Nothing  is  to  commc>dic»u«  ■$  10  be 

able  in  this  manner  to  multiply  the  balls.  When  1 am 
in  want  of  money,  X cut  them  again  and  again,  until 
I may  have  had  tivc  or  Ax  bo/hcls  (plaeing  the  t^wo  boRt 
on  the  table).  Obftrve  that  there  is  nothing  under  thia 
cup  A.  I put  there  (ll.)  this  drtl  ball:  there  is 
nothing  more  under  the  two  other  cups  (introducing 
the  ball  under  the  cup  B).  1 lake  thia  fecund  bad,  and 

I put  it  ( 1 1> ) under  the  cup  C : tltcre  ia  now  a ball 
under  thefetwo  cups  A and  C.  I take  away  (V’XII.) 
from  this  cup  C this  ball,  and  I throw  it  (IX.)  thro* 
the  middle  cup  B : obferve  that  it  is  pafled  (ra'fing  the 
evf  b,  and  mtroducing  there  the  feeond  indl).  1 command 
ttij,  which  ia  under  the  other  cup  A,  to  pals  under 
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the  fame  cup  B ( rmfing  tbu  cuf.  and Jhafving  that  they 
are  hath  there,  arul placing  them  upon  the  table ). 

' the  tnvo  haiit  vehich  are  upon  the  table.  7ntfo 

halh  having  hem  put  under  the  fame  cup.  to  paft  them  mji* 
der  tnifo  other j When  I was  at  college,  ihc  tutor 
t^d  me,  it  was  neceiTary  to  know  how  to  do  mv  exer- 
ciic  in  two  ways,  i luve  juli  now  pa/Ttd  thefe  two 
balls  io»  the  middle  cup  ; 1 am  now  to  make  them  go 
out  t the  one  is  not  more  difficult  fi>r  me  than  the  o* 
iher.  I take  therefore  thefe  two  balls,  and  place  them 
under  this  cup  B ( p:dfing  one  hall  under  the  cuf,  andeon- 
junng  the  otOtr J ; obterve  that  there  is  nothing  under 
the  cup  A,  nor  under  the  other  C ( iniroducitg  into  thit 
lajl  the  bail  that  he  conjured)  e I command  one  of  thefe 
bslis,  which  arc  under  the  middle  cup,  to  pais  under 
the  cne  or  the  other  of  thefe  two  cups  A and  C.  He- 
hold  U already  gone  {raj/ing  the  cup  B to Jhnvt  that  there 
is  no  more  than  a Jingle  bail  { and  takings  tvitb  the  right 
hand,  the  bail  •which  ii  underneath,  he Jhows  it.  and  puts  it 
( Xi.)  underihe  fame  cup  B).  X^t  m /ec  into  which  cup  it 
has  palfcd  {raifmg  mtnediately  the  cup  A,  and  introducing 
tin  bail  that  he  to'ik  from  the  cup  b)  : here  it  h under 
this  cup  C (raijmg  the  (uf  ;)  1 command  the  other  ball 
t > pals  under  th>s  cup  A (Ar  raifa  it.  and  jhows  that  it 
ps^edthert).’*  This  trick  1*  frequeuliy  done  with  three 
^ balls,  but  it  appears  much  more  extraordinary  wim 
two. 

1 1.  With  thefe  tnvo  balls,  a third  which  he Jhows,  and 
a fourth  ftertUd  in  his  hands  ; to  pnfs  three  balls  under  the 
fame  cup. — “ All  this  is  but  a triAc } X am  going  to 
Ihow  yuu  anoiher  trick  with  three  ball* 0^ 
the  h^g  a third  half  and  placing  it  on  the  table,  fecretxng 
attbejame  ttme  a fntrtl)  tn  bis  lMHd\  Obferve  that  there 
is  nottiing  under  any  of  thelc  cup*  them,  andin^ 

trcducing  (hem  under  the  cup  C).  i take  this  Arti  balU 
and  thiow  It  (IX.)  through  this  cop  C,  Obferve  that 
it  is  palTed  (rai/ing  (X-)  the  cuf  with  the  right  hand);  I 
uke  this  lecond  bad,  and  throw  it  (XI.)  through  the 
fame  cup.  There  it  is  pa/Tcd  {raifng  (X.)  ag,um  the 
cup)  ; X take  the  third,  and  1 make  it  pals  the  fame 
(retfng  {X.)  the  cup,  and fiowing  that  thefe  are  pajed* 
under  ad  the  three), 

13.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  uneier  the  cup,  and  ^ 
that  held fecretly  in  the  hand;  to  piji  two  bolh  from  one 
cup  into  another,  at  the  choice  of  a perfon,  without  toueh‘ 
iiig  any  of  the  cups. — •*  Here  is  anotner  in  which  I have 
never  v.cen  able  to  comprehend  any  thing)  but  it  will 
allooilh  you  much  {ratjiag  the  cup  C,  attd  taking  away 
the  three  halls  from  their  plates,  he  puts  them  under  each 
cup.  and  in  ratjing  the  cup  C introduces  there  the  fourth 
hail  whuh  he  Md  fecretky  in  hit  hand).  1 take  this  ball 
{that  which  is  under  the  tup  B),  and  1 put  it  ( II.)  under 
the  lame  cup.  I lakctbii  (the  had  from  tin  cup  A),  and 
I pUce  it  (1.)  under  the  fame  cup  {putting  there  edjo  timt 
which  wot  fecreitd  tn  hit  hand)  : 1 take  this  lail,  and  I 
thiow  it  (IX.)  through  the  cup  C;  and  to  ihow  that 
I do  not  deceive  you,  behold  it  palTed  (rajfing  (X.) 

Ihe  cup  that  hat  b^n  fisted  upon,  which  fuppofe  to  be  C, 
tsmdjhuwir.g  theti  there  are  two),  I take  again  thefe 
two  balls,  and  put  them  under  the  cup  C {putting really 
hut  one)  : obferve  that  thcie  U no  mure  under  this  cup 
£ {introduei^ig  there  the  bull  that  he  badjuji  t,ilien  awae, 
and Jtowing  that  he  had  *to  other  in  hh  hand)  ; X com- 
mand one  ol  tlicic  balii,. which  are  under  this  cup  C',. 

to 
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to  8i»1  joil)  that  which  h und<r  ihia  A.  OhferTf  i!iat 
it  if  pftffed.  Thore’  {riufnj  the  cup  C«  anA  ro/wn»<«^  the 
4tx»  tails  uttAer  iht  fame  eup%  and  rai/rit^  C»  in  order  it 
Jhvw  that  theft  it  tut  a Jtr^U  one  ; and  he  plaiet  it  ajah 
tfndrr  the  fame  cup  t he  dots  not  rat/:  the  cap  D under  ttrhieh 
a haft  remiiit'i\ 

1 If'iih  the  three  hat's  that  wre  placed  npon  cupt% 
end  that  tahieh  rrmairtt  htiUen  under  the  mi.llfetteup  t 
pofs  under  the  /cme  eup  the  halls  pot  under  the  others^— 

“ 1 lakt*  this  ball  (thai  nvhieh  is  upon  the  et:p  C),  an<l  I 
jmt  it  (IT.l  under  the  fame  cup  C ; and  I order  it  to 
paff  into  thin  cup  B:  there  it  is  pa^cd  fin  raifin^  this  eup 
he  introduces  a third  hall).  I lake  this  third  ball»  atid 
put  it  (1I-)  under  this  c»p  C ; and  I commtnd  it  to 
pafi  into  the  cup  B alonj?  the  table,  and  In  the  (i.?ht 
of  the  fpn^ators  {takhtj!  the  rrd  in  his  left  hand^  fei^nin? 

4o /homo  tlse  «wv  that  U papd  beineetn  th  two  enpi). 
You  did  not  fee  it  then?  Here  it  is  {Ife  tlraws  it 
(VI  It  ) from  the  end  of  the  ro*U  nuh/ch  appears  to  /hoots 
*r).  Go  quickly  (stromdng  h fIX.)  th-ough  the  eup 
B { and fhoev'mg  that  they  are  all  three  there,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  under  the  tnxso  ethers  ; plaeing  afternvar,is 
three  of  the  Ltdls  on  the  taile,  and  feisrting  the  fourth  m 
Jjit  hand).  , 

1 4.  IVith  the  three  halls  resnairing  upon  the  table  astd 
tl'Ot  evhuh  u heldfeeretly  in  his  hand. — Molupheatum  ef^ 
the  balls. 

For  this  tiick  there  mull  be  a tin  rafe  (fee  fig.  8 \ 
•t  the  boiuim  of  which  there  muft  be  contrieed  a Wfe 
bottom  A,  which  will  fall  down  at  picafure  ; that  f«  to 
far,  in  reverfmg  it  uptm  the  table,  by  means  of  a fmall 
tngger  placed  at  the  Safe  of  one  of  the  handles  B,  io* 
troducing  prerwully  between  the  falfe  and  true  hot- 
tomi  a dotco  ofballs.  The  operator  goes  on  with  his 
^ifeourfe. 

«*  If  any  of  the  company  bcUeve  in  witchea,  I 
would  give  my  advice  that  they  Ihould  belierr  in  them 
no  longer  ; as  what  I am  about  to  do  is  much  more 
furpri.lng  than  the  feats  of  any  witch— I put(l.) 
thefe  three  balls  under  the  three  cups  you  fee  on  the 
table : I take  away  ( V 11  ) this  firft  bill  {that  which  is 
under  the  eup  C),  and  I put  it  (II.)  into  this  vafe.  I 
, take  this,  and  I alfo  put  it  (IT.)  into  the  vafe.  I 
take  away  (VII.)  this  third  (that  which  it  unlerthe 
eup  A),  and  I throw  it  (II  ) the  fame  way*'.  ( Ewry 
time  that  he  raifrt  one  of  the  cups  to  tale  enuay  the  l>all, 
he  introdvret  that  wlmb  always  remains  fecreteS  in  his 
right  hand  f aiuJ  this  he  repeats^  ccrjhntly  taking  uut  one 
hall  and  puttisig  in  mother^  till  he  has  introduced  all  the 
ivseh^  halls  ; after  wh'ub  he  rtfustus  his  difeattrfe. ) “ You 
imagine,  perhaps,  that  I always  make  ufc  of  the  fame 
lialla;  but,  to  prove  the  contrary,  here  they  arc,  ^la- 
vertis^  the  tufe  fo  at  to  turn  them  all  out). 

In  this  trick,  if  the  vafe  be  well  made,  the  iofide 
luay  be  (hown,  and  it  may  even  be  previoufly  invert- 
ed ; in  which  cafe,  it  will  not  be  fuppofed  that  any 
balls  have  been  put  Into  It. 

15,  inth  the  dree  halls  rtsstmuing  under  each  of  the 
cuptt  ami  that  n4>ich  U hidden  in  his  hnstd to  pafi  one 
hall  under  each  of  the  three  eupt. 

••  I put  all  ihefc  balla  into  my  pocket.  1 uke 
(VI.)  this  (the  one  feereted  in  his  ha^),  and  I make 
it  pafs  through  the  inbTc  under  thU  firft  cop  C,  (con- 
juring it).  1 uke  another  fiom  my  big  (Jhuwing  the 
fame  ball).  I make  It  piff  in  the  fame  maobcr  through 
N-*  179 
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this  B,  {eonjuret  it  agatn).  I take  a third  (Jhowing 
f Ul  the  fasne)^  and  I make  it  pafs  under  this  laft  cup 
A {conjuring  jV).  Here  art  all  the  thrt*  pafled  (/wjv 
ing  ever  the  cups^  and  in  taking  them  np  again  tsUrtducet 
the  hall  that  he  hat  in  hit  hand  usxder  the  cup  B,  assd  puts 
the  three  balls  uton  the  three  cups. 

1 6.  IVitb  the  three  balls  upon  each  eup,  astd  that 
whUh  was  introduced  under  the  midiVe  fup  { to  draw 
two  balls  through  the  fme  >•'  There  will  be  want- 
ed now  only  two  balls.'*  Here  the  operator  ukea 
thn  which  is  under  the  cup  C,  and  puts  it  (II.)  in- 
to his  bag.  He  takes  in  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
the  ball  which  is  on  the  cup  B,  fhowing  it ; and  with 
the  other  cotcts  the  cup  B,  with  that  paffing  (IV.) 
there  the  ball  which  he  feigned  to  put  into  his  bag. 

He  then  takes  the  hall  which  is  under  the  cup  A 
with  the  right  hand  { and  Ihowing  a ball  In  each 
hxnd,  tells  the  company  that  he  put  them  (II.)  under 
the  cup  A ; though  he  adlually  puts  but  one,  which 
he  holds  in  his  kh.  He  then  draws  one  of  thefe 
baQs  through  the  fame  cup  A,  fhowing  it,  and  pla- 
c i-g  it  upon  the  cup  C.  He  then  ralfcs  the  cup  A, 
and  takes  the  ball  which  is  under  it  with  hii  right 
hand,  adding,  “ There  remains  but  one  more.”  Wliile 
pronouncing  thefe  words,  he  puts  it  (IT.)  under  the 
cup  “ I take  (adls  he)  the  other  ball,*’  {raifng 
' the  cup,  and Jh'tesdng  that  it  it  there  no  longer')  ; then,  ta- 
king one  of  liie  two  balls  which  feemed  to  remain 
alone,  he  put  it  (51.)  into  his  bag,  faying,  “ I re- 
turn this  into  my  bag.*' 

1 7.  H’ith  a ball  which  ts  hidden  under  the  snuLlle  cup, 
another  hidiien  under  that  which  covert  it.  that  which  re- 
mains in  tie  hand,  and  d fourth  which  it  upon  the  table  f 
to  pafs  the  fastte  hall  fucce^.vely  through  the  three  lups.^ 

The  preceding  trick  was  only  on  purpofe  to  prepare 
the  (pc^ators  for  this  ; as  thry  now  imagine  that  the 
performer  played  only  with  one  ball.  He  may  now 
addreft  them  in  the  full  >wing  manner  : 

“ I am  uow  going  to  make  a very  pretty  trick  with 
this  fingle  hall.  I forgot  to  fhuw  it  to  you  at  the 
beginning:  I cover  (XI.)  thefe  cups  (puttin'*  the  cup 
A upon  C and  B).  1 take  (VI.)  this  ball,  and  I 

throw  it  (IX.)  tltrough  the  firll  cup  j”  {raifing  (X.)  ’ 
the  cup  A with  the  right  h,snd).  He  then  fhows  that  it 
is  palled  between  C and  A ; and,  putting  it  in  its 
place,  he  introduces  there  that  which  he  has  in  hii 
hand.  **  I take  (fays  he)  (VI  ) this  fame  ball,  and 
I throw  it  through  the  other  cup  C j**  and  while  he 
fays  fo,  he  raifes  (X  ) the  cup  C,  (hoping  that  it  has 
pafTed,  introducing  there  that  which  he  has  in  his 
hand,  and  putting  it  in  the  place  of  the  former.  **  I 
take  a^ain  (continues  he)  (VI.)  this  fame  ball,  and  I 
throw  It  (IX.)  through  that  lad  cup  B,**  {raijtng  (IX.) 
l^eci^B.)  During  which  time  he  takes  away  the 
ball  {rant  under  it  with  his  left  hand,  then  places  it 
an  the  table,  and  return*  the  cup  to  its  place,  intro- 
ducing ther^  the  ball  which  he  has  in  his  left  hand. 

1 8.  fVkh  the  three  halls  which  are  under  the  cups, 
that  which  is  OH  the  table,  and  two  which  he  takes  from 
the  bag  } to  pafs  ussder  a cup  the  bolls  put  order  the  two 
others  without  ra^ng  thefe  The  performer  may 

proceed  in  his  difeourfe  in  the  following  manner: 

“ Let  us  now  return  to  the  order  of  the  entcrlaln- 
ment  which  I have  Interrupted,  and  continue  to  pUy 
with  three  balls.**  He  now  takes  two  balls  from  his 
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b»g,  which  iseani  he  in  ftA  pUyt  wkh  fix  b«na»  xnd  thiowe  it  (IX.)  between  the  two  cups  B tad  C. 

■ though  be  pietcnds  to  play  only  with  three.  Tliefc  In  announcing  its  paflage  he  raifei  the  cup  (X.)i 
two  balls,  together  with  tliat  which  remains  on  the  ihows  that  it  ia  palTcd,  and  introduces  the  ball  in  hia 
table,  he  pats  on  the  top  of  each  cup.  **  1 take  band.  He  then  takes  the  ball  under  the  cup  B,  and 
(fays  he)  (VI.)  this  ball,  {that  h on  tht  eup  C)*  throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  two  cups  C and  B.  An- 
1 throw  it  (IX.)  through  that  cup  t there  it  is  paf*  oouncing  to  the  company  its  paflage,  he  raifes  (X.) 

**  He  now  raifes' (X.)  the  cup,  fhows  it  { and  the  cup,  and  (hows  that  there  are  two  balla,  introdu- 
thus  has  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  ball  which  cing  (III- 1 at  the  fame  time  the  third.  He  then  takes 
he  has  in  his  hand.  **  I take  (VI.)  this  (/<&r  hali  the  laft  ball,  six.  that  which  is  under  the  cup  A,  co- 
which  u tmcler  the  cup  B),  and  throw  it  (IX^ihrough  wrs  again  with  the  left  hand  the  two  cups  B and  C, 
the  cup  D.'*  At  this  he  raifes  the  cup  with  his  left  and  throws  (IX.)  the  third  ball  through  tbefe  two 
band,  (bowing  that  it  has  palTcd,  and  covering  it  a-  cups.  He  then  announces  their  pafTage,  raifes  the 
gain.  **  1 take  again  (Vlll.)  this  ball  from  the  fame  two  cups,  and  (hows  the  three  balls,  corcring  again 
cup,  and  throw  it  (IX- ) through  that  Cs  obferve  that  the  cup  C with  the  two  others. 

it  is  pa(Tcd-”  Then,  raifing  up  (X  ) the  cup  C,  xa.  With  the  three  halU  which  are  upon  the  cap  C, 

(howiog  that  there  are  then  two  there,  be  introduces  tmd  the  aue  ia  hii  hcuuif  to  take  out  de  three  thrw^ 
other  two  which  he  had  in  his  hand.  **  I take  (fays  two  eape.^*'  I take  (fays  the  performer)  (VIII. )^he 
he)  (IV.)  this  ball  (/^  ir  MsdSrr  fi&e  and  (irfi  b^,  and  put  it  (II  ) into  my  bag.  I take 

1 throw  it  (IX)  through  the  fame  cup  A.  There  I (VIII.)  in  the  fame  manner  the  fecond,  and  I put. 
it  is  paffed,"  {raijta^ihf  cupC)  ; after  which  he  (hows  it  alfo  into  my  bag.  I take  (VIII.)  the  third,  and 
the  three  halls,  anJ  introduces  there  that  which  waa  I put  it  into  my  bag.  (putthij  iu  really  that  which  hi 
in  his  hand,  putting  the  three  balls  upon  ihr.  table.  had  ia  la$  hood.)  While  he  defires  the  fpedators  to 
19.  With  the  three  tall/ which  remaia  under  the  cupc,  obfenre  that  there  are  no  more  in  the  cups,  he  raifirt 
and  the  three  otbert  wiMb  remain  upon  the  tablet  to  faft  the  cup  A with  the  left  hand,  and,  putting  it  in  iu 
Jeparattly  the  three  lalU  tbrot^h  cash  In  this  ma-  place,  raifes  with  the  right  hand  the  cup  C.  In  fup- 

* teurre  the  performer  puts  again  the  three  balls  porting  it  with  the  cup  B,  he  pats  it  down  quickly, 
which  are  upon  the  table  upon  the  top  of  each  cup.  and  a little  on  the  fide  of  B,  and  at  the  fame  time 
He  takes  that  which  ia  on  the  cup  C*  and  throws  it  places  C on  the  table,  under  which  will  be  found  the 
(IX.)  through  the  fame  cupt  and  while  be  announ*  three  balis.  which  bad  not  time  to  frparaie. 

ces  this  to  the  company,  he  raifes  (X.)  the  cup  t ta-  13.  With  the  three  hallt  remaiainy  mder  the  middle  e^ 
king  away  (VII I.)  the  ball,  (bowing  that  it  has  pa/Ted,  and  three  others  iahem  tut  tf  the  hag  ; to  paft^  in  one 
introducing  tnere  that  which  was  in  hix  hand,  and  adion,  three  hade  through  a ri^.^This  trick  is  be- 
putring  the  ftme  hxH  upon  the  fame  cup*  He  then  gun  by  the  performer  taking  three  balls  from  his  bag, 
takes  that  which  is  upon  the  cup  B,  and  throws  it  and  putting  them  on  the  top  of  the  cup  B,  which  he 

(IX.)  through  the  fame  cup  \ (hows  that  it  k patfed,  ettvert  with  the  cup  A.  Ordering  them  to  difappear 

takes  it  away  (VII.),  and  introduces  the  h^l  ^hat  and  to  pafs  under  the  cup  C,  he  takes  away  very  fud* 
was  in  his  hand  aqiler  this  cup,  putting  it  hhe  dent>  with  the  left  hand  the  cup  B,  as  is  done  in  the 
manner  on  the  cup.  Then  be  takes  the  ball  which  is  preceding  trick,  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  play  the 
on  the  cup  A,  and  throws  it  (IX.)  through  tlis  fame  cup  C,  under  which  the  halls  are  found.  Taking  then 
cup  A.  As  he  announces  i>s  palTage  he  raifes  th«  ruo,  thro  away,  and  replacing  tliem  on  the  fame  cup,  he 
taking  away  (VII.)  and  (bowing  the  ball  t introdu-  makes  them  retura  again  in  the  (ame  manner  under  the 
cing  IQ  the  fame  rrunoer  that  which  was  in  his  hand  \ cup  C.  At  laft  he  takes  the  three  balls,  and  putting 

putting  this  firfi  at  the  top  of  the  cup  A,  and  then  them  in  bis  bag,  pretends  to  pafs  them  through  the 

(Hows  that  it  is  not  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  has  but  table  under  the  cup  where  the  others  were.  He  thco 
three  balls.  returns  two  or  three  of  thefc  lafi  balls  into  hB  bag, 

to.  With  the  three  halU  rtmamug  upon  the  tedUi  ttnd  and  takes  two  white  balls,  which  he  puts  upon  the 
phofe  whkh  are  under  each  cup.  Having  put  the  halls  m-  isblc. 

to  the  bagt  to  mate  them  return  under  the  cups.-~^**  1 take  X4*  With  the  Hack  hall  remaisunr  on  the  tahltf  two  s- 
chefe  thnev  balls,  and  1 return  them  into  my  bag.  ther  w!^  hallst  and  a hhek  ont  wmth  he  h^ds  fecretly  im 
{kte^ng  one  in  his  based).  Behold  to  what  all  is  redu-  hie  handi  to  pafs  three  kaUs  from  om  cup  isito  asuuhert 
otd  that  I had  to  (how  you  for  your  amufement.  I M B.  To  make  the  balla  white,  they  are  rubbed 
did  know  fomc  more  very  pretty  tricks,  but  I have  with  a little  chalk  ioftcad  of  being  blackened  with  the 
forgot  them.  ( J*retenc6ag to  mufe  for  a moment)  i Abl  candle. 

1 iiill  remember  two  or  three  very  pleating  ones.  **  Let  us  now  (fays  the  operator)  hare  a Crick  to 
Corue,  my  little  balls  ! Return  under  the  cups,  {tum^  prove  that  1 do  not  conjure  the  balls.  There  is  nothing 
iap  over  the  cups  j.  See  how  nimble  they  are.  and  obe-  under  this  ci^  C*  (introducing  the  block  hall  that  was  m 

dient  at  the  fame  time  {covering  shem  again  with  the  his  hand).  There  is  no  great  thing  under  this  B.  I 

cups.)  place  there  tbefe  three  balls,  {the  three  which  art 

SI.  With  the  three  bads  which  are  under  the  cups^  and  upm  the  tablet  of  ^hkh  he  conjures  the  widte  one.) 
that  m his  hand ; /•  pafs  the  bads  through  the  two  cups.  There  is  nothing  more  under  this  third  cup  A,  (tntrv 
—Here  the  opemtur  begins  with  taking  away  (Vli.)  ducing  there  the  white  ball).  I order  one  of  tbefe  two 

the  ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C ) he  covers  it  with  white  balls  which  are  under  the  cup  B,  to  pafs  under 

thr  cup  B t and  pafi'cs  ( HI  ) the  other  ball  which  he  this  A.*'  With  thefc  words  he  raifes  the  cup  B 1 and 
bu  in  his  light  band  between  the  (wo  cups.  He  then  taking  the  white  ball  iu  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand. 

Cakes  (VI  ) the  ball  which  he  had  ia  his  left  haad,  and  the  black  oae  iathofe  of  the  right,  he  (bows  them, 

* VoL.  IX.  Fart  IL  5 D faying. 
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ftyinjir,  Obfcrre  that  iher«  if  but  one  white  one, 

I put  aj^ain  thrfe  two  balls  under  the  cup  B.’* 
Wiiiie  fpeakini;  thus  1m:  puts  the  white  one  under  the 
cup,  and  conjures  the  iHber»  whtie  feigma;^  to  put  it 
Ml  with  that  of  the  leii  hand.  He  then  announce*  H* 
palTaf'e  ; and  while  he  d^>ei  fo,  raiCes  the  cup  A, 
and  intrudocct  the  black  ball.  Commanding  tlien  the 
black  ball  to  pafj  under  the  cup  A,  he  rail'cs  the  cop 
B,  takci  in  hta  right  hand  huger*  the  ball  which  is 
thru,  and  Ihows  it.  **  I put  it  again  (fay*  he)  (II.) 
under  this  cup  (cofijuring  kjg  and  I lliow  you  that  it 
W pafTcd  under  this  A,  f OJ^nk^urfnf  then  tht  ophite  baii.) 

\ order  at  Uti  the  white  ball,  which  is  under  this  cup 
to  pafs  into  this  A.**  While  telling  the  company 
that  it  ispalTed,  be  ratfrs  the  cup  A,  arni  puts  the 
ahree  balls  upon  each  cup,  tlie  blick  one  upon  Uie 
middle. 

35.  H^ub  th^  ihrrf  beih  fat  at  tht  top  of  the  rart/,  anti 
thai  •athkb  lias  hten  'mftrttd  under  tme  nj  them  iit  tie  preec 

trki  ; /«  change  the  cdomr  v/ tie  haih.  The  opera* 
tor  goes  on  with  bU  dircourfc : if  there  is  any  one 

here  who  knows  h«»w  to  play  the  cup*  and  balU.  he 
will  do  well  to  obferve,  that  it  is  not  paHibie  to  do 
this  liick  by  the  common  methiKl,  and  with  three 
balls  only.  Howc»er»  L have  bo  more,  ( bu 
hands ),  I take  this  while  ball  (ibtit  ^hitk  it  upc,n  the 
aspC)t  Slid  1 throw  it  (IX.)  through  this  cup  'the 
fame  under  ^hu'h  he  left  a Idatk  bad  in  the  preceding 
trici J.  I take  this  black  ball  f^xvith  t/jc  le/t-htmd 
Jin^tri ) ; there  »*  nothing  under  this  cup  B,  fintrodu- 
dug  there  the  xvhite  bu/JJ.  1 throw  it  (IX.)  through 
this  cup  B,  {tahing  iigtiitt  the  lad  in  /At  right-hand Jin- 
xr*v).  I take  this  other  white  ball,  {with  hit  left- 
hand Jlngtrj).  There  is  nothing  under  this  cup  A, 

{inSteniueing  the  block  baU)x  I throw  it  (IX.)  through 
the  cup  A,  {taking  it  again  into  his  right-hand fingers  to 
eamjnre  k),  Obferve  that  they  have  ail  changed  their 
colour/*  {eoTering  each  of  them  xvsib  tl'tir 

36.  H'ith  the  three  hallt  xuhieh  are  tefl  under  the  cupt% 
two  xtfhne  bai/t,  and  a hlaek  one  that  he  look  trick  by  trick 
from  his  lag  s to  change  the  fizts  of  the  4<i//r.-— In  per- 
forming this  trick  the  operator  takes  away  the  white 
ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C with  his  left-hand  hn- 
grrs,  atfd,  raifing  the  cup  with  hit  right*  introduces 
thtte  a wliite  ball  which  he  took  out  of  hit  bag.  The 
white  boll  w hich  he  introduces  is  kept  i»  his  hand  w iih 
the  fourth  and  little  finger;  and  he  raifes  the  cup  in 
the  fsinc  manuer  as  wlien  he  introduces  the  balls. 
In  turning  over  the  cup  afterwards,  he  adrances  bii 
band  to  introduce  this  ball.  Thcfc  balls  Ihould  be  fil- 
led with  horfc-liair  or  paper,  fo  that  they  may  be  very 
light,  and  make  no  noife.  The  operator  then  ttlls  his 
company,  that  he  makes  the  ball  pah;  through  the 
table  uuder  the  lame  cup;  and  while  he  fpeaks  thus, 
be  takes  the  ball  again  in  his  light  hand,  and  while 
patting  his  baud  under  tlie  table,  he  takes  a black  ball 
rut  of  the  bag.  He  then  takes  away  the  ball  from 
the  cup  B,  introduciiTg  the  black  oik  in  its  Head. 
He  then  tells  the  fpe^atora,  that  he  makes  it  rrpafs 
through  the  table  ; ami,  while  he  tclU  them  fo,  he  lakes 
a while  ball ; tlren,  while  taking  away  that  which  is 
undet  the  cup  A,  he  introduces  that  b^ll,  making  it 
‘irpafi  in  the  fame  manner  through  the  table,  and  at 
laH  (hows  them  to  tlie  company,  and  covers  them  with 
tbclr  cupi. 
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37.  H'ith  the  three  balls  xr/Aeh  art  tender  the  eupt^  tv^o 
other  black  balis^  and  a tthitc  one  tlutt  xuat  taken  trick  by 
trick  from  hit  bag  s to  pafi  the  hailt  from  one  cup  ittto 
another.-—**  Obferve  well  (fays  the  operator),  that  there 
are  tsro  white  balls  under  thefe  two  cups  A and  C, 
and  a black  one  nndcr  this  {raifing  the  cupt),  i cover 
agniu  thefe  three  halls  {covering  each  of  them  -sti/h  a cup)» 

1 make  to  pafs  out  through  the  table  the  white  ball 
which  is  under  the  cup  C.*’  Here  he  takes  a white 
ball  (roq;diis  bag;  and  in  order  not  to  fail,  the  black 
an<r  white  ball^  (hould  be  in  feparatc  poekrti.  Having 
taken  out  the  bsU.  he  puts  the  firlt  into  his  bag,  tell- 
ing the  company  that  there  is  now  nothing  tm'ler  the 
cup  C ; and  while  he  fays  fo,  he  raifes  it,  l>olduig  the 
ball  with  hii  little  finger,  proceeding  in  hi*  difeourfe 
as  follows.  **  I take  sway  this  bail  {thafu/hich  is.unJer 
the  cup  A J,  and  I pa&  it  thnHigh  the  tsMe  under  the 
cup  C {taking  a lit:k  loll  from  hit  bigJ*)  Wiulc 
the  pafTige  of  this  bad  is  saaonneed,  he  raifes  the  cup 
C to  take  it  away  and  thoMr  it ; and  intrxidticing  there 
this  bUck  ball,  '*  I put  again  (fay*  be)  this  other 
white  ball  into  my  hag,  and  I crimmand  the  black 
one  which  is  under  the  cop  B to  pafs  under  this.  It 
is  no  longer  under  this  cup  and  while  he  fays  fo, 
he  raifes  the  cup  B,  in  fupporting  with  his  little  fin- 
ger the  ball  which  remains  there.  Announcing  its 
palfage,  he  raifes  the  cup  C aiKi  (hows  the  ball;  taking 
it  afterwards  into  the  left-hand,  throws  it  into  the  air, 
returning  it  into  hi*  right  haa<i,  and  feigtmig  to  throw 
It  tnCu  the  air  a fecond  time,  he  lets  it  fall  into  his 
bag  ; calling  liis  eyes  upwards  and  do«^«ards  as  if 
he  faw  It  fail  upon  the  cup  B ; he  raifes  this  cup,  and 
(how*  it  to  Um  fpeebitors,  as  the  former,  paffed  through 
the  cup. 

SaCT.  II.  Perfirmantes  xxsith  the  C<irdr. 

Pa  ivious  to  the  performances  with  cards,  it  will  be 
neceif.try  to  explain  the  method  of  making  the  pafs ; 
that  is,  bringing  a certaiu  number  uf  card*  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pack  to  the  top;  as  many  of  tijcfc  per- 
formances defend  on  that  manccuvre. 

I,  Hold  the  pack  of  card*  in  your  right  hand,  fo  that  of  mikieg 
the  palm  of  your  hand  may  be  under  the  cards : place  the  pah. 
the  thumb  of  that  hand  on  one  fide  of  tlie  pack,  the 
fird,  fecond,  and  third  fingers  on  the  other  fide,  and 
your  Utile  finger  between  thofe  cards  that  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  top  athl  the  red  of  the  pack.  Then 
place  your  left  hand  tiver  the  cords,  in  fuch  a manner 
that  the  thumb  may  be  a:  C (fig.  20,  21.),  the  fore-  , 
finger  at  A,  and  the  other  fiugers  at  B.  CC1.XVI. 

i'hc  hands  and  the  two  parts  of  the  cards  being  thus 
difpofed,  you  draw  o(T  the  lower  cards  confined  by 
the  little  finger  and  the  other  parts  of  the  right  hand, 
and  place  them,  with  an  imperceptible  motion,  on  tise 
top  of  the  pack. 

It  is  quite  nccedary,  before  you  attempt  any  of  the 
experiments  that  depend  on  making  the  paCi,  that  you 
caa  perform  it  fo  dextetoufly  that  the  eye  cannot  di- 
(linguilh  the  motion  of  your  hand  ; otherwife,  inficad 
of  deceiving  other*,  you  will  expofe  yourfelf.  It  tsal- 
fa  proper  that  the  cards  make  no  noife,  as  tiut  will  oc- 
cafioii  rufptcion.  This  dexterity  is  not  to  be  attained 
without  fome  pra^ice. 

There  is  a method  of  preparing  a pack  of  cards,  by 
4 iofeiting 
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lACntHif^  Ofl<  or  more  that  are  a fnnaU  mattrr  longer  or 
aridcr  thiQ  the  rdk ; which  preparaii‘>o  wiU  be  uccef- 
fary  in  (evcral  of  the  following  eteperimenta. 

Tberar  '.of  Hare  a|»ck  in  which  there  it  a limgcard:  opea 
divtotuoa.  the  pack  at  that  part  where  the  long  card  ii,  and  pre- 
fect the  pack  to  a perfou  in  fuch  a uauocr  that  he  will 
naturally  draw  that  card.  He  ia  then  to  put  it  into 
any  part  of  the  pack,  and  Ihuffle  tlie  carda.  You  take 
the  pack,  and  od'er  the  fame  card  in  like  manner  to  a 
fecond  or  third  perfon  ; oblerving,  however,  that  they 
do  not  ftaod  near  enough  to  fee  tlie  card  each  other 
draw*.  Y'ou  then  draw  fereral  card*  yourfelf,  amoog 
•ihich  ia  the  long  card,  and  afle  each  of  the  partiea  if 
hi*  card  lye  an>ong  tbofe  cards,  and  he  will  naturally 
fay  Yes,  as  they  bare  all  drawn  the  fame  card.  Y'ou 
then  Ihuffle  all  the  car<b  together,  and  cutting  them  at 
the  long  card,  you  hold  it  before  the  fird  perfoo,  fo 
that  the  other*  may  not  ice  it,  and  tell  him  that  i*  hia 
card.  Tou  then  put  it  again  in  the  pack,  and  lhuf> 
ding  them  a fecond  time,  you  cut  again  at  the  fanae 
card,  and  hold  it  in  like  manner  to  the  iecood  perfon, 
•nd  fo  of  the  reH  (a). 

If  the  hrtt  perton  (hould  not  draw  the  long  card, 
each  of  the  patties  muh  draw  difiereot  card*;  when, 
cutting  tlie  pack  at  the  long  card,  you  put  thofe  they 
hare  drawn  over  it,  and  feeming  to  ihutHe  the  cards 
indifcnmiaaiely.  jrou  cut  tliem  again  at  the  long  card, 
and  ibow  one  of  them  hi*  card.  You  then  ihulile  and 
cut  again,  io  the  fame  manner,  and  ikow  aaoiher  per- 
fon hi*  card,  and  fo  ont  remembering,  that  the  card 
drawn  by  the  U(l  perfon  is  the  tint  neat  the  lung  card; 
and  of  the  otbert. 

Thiftcxpcrirornt  may  be  performed  without  the  long 
card,  in  the  following  mautter.  Let  a perfon  draw 
any  card  whatetcr,  and  replace  it  in  the  pack : you 
then  make  the  pal'*,  and  bring  that  card  to  the  top  uf 
the  pack,  and  Ibudlc  them  without  luting  fight  of  that 
card.  You  then  uficr  that  card  to  a fecond  petiba, 
that  he  may  draw  it,  aod  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
pack.  You  make  the  paf*  and  fiiulBc  the  carda  a fe- 
cond  time  in  the  fame  manner,  and  offer  the  card  to  a 
third  perfon,  and  fo  again  to  a fourth  or  fifth,  oa  U 
more  lully  explained  further  on. 

The  four  5*  You  let  a perfon  draw  any  four  cards  from  the 
confeders-  pack,  aod  tell  him  to  think  on  one  of  them.  When  he 
tsd  card*.  |>(turTiS  you  the  four  card*,  you  dexteroufly  place  two  of 
them  under  the  pack  and  two  on  the  top.  Under 
thofe  at  the  bottom  vou  place  four  cards  of  any  fort ; 
•nd  then,  taking  eight  or  ten  from  the  bottom*card*, 
you  fpread  them  on  the  table,  and  alk  the  perfon  if  tlie 
card  be  fixed  on  be  among  them.  If  he  ^y  No,  you 
arc  furc  it  ii  one  of  the  two  card*  on  the  tup.  You 
. then  pa(*  tbofe  two  cards  to  the  bottom,  aod  drawing 

•IF  the  lowcft  of  them,  youaik  Him  if  that  is  not  hi* 
card.  If  be  again  fay  No,  you  take  that  card  up,  and 
bid  him  draw  hit  card  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 

If  the  peifott  lay  hia  card  ia  among  tbufe  you  firft 
^rew  from  the  butto/n*  you  muft  dexterouily  take  up 
the  four  card*  that  you  put  under  them,  and,  placing 
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thofe  on  the  top,  let  the  other  two  be  the  bottom- 
card*  of  the  pack,  whldi  you  are  to  draw  in  the  man- 
ner before  deferibed. 

4.  A Fra*  a card  has  been  drawn,  you  place  It  under  Oivinailoa 
the  long  card,  and  by  fimiiliiig  them  dexteroufiy  you  ^7 
bring  it  10  top  of  Uk  pack.  Then  Uy,  or  throw, 

pack  on  the  ground,  obferviog  where  the  top  card  He*. 

A handkerchief  ts  tlien  bound  over  your  eyes,  in  fuch 
a manner  however  that  you  can  fee  the  ground,  which 
may  be  calily  done.  A fword  U then  put  into  your 
hand,  with  which  you  touch  fevcral  of  the  cards,  feem- 
ingly  in  great  doubt,  but  never  lofing  fight  of  the  top- 
card,  in  which  at  lad  you  fijc  the  point  of  the  fword, 
and  prefent  it  to  him  who  drew  it.  Tao  or  three 
card*  may  be  difeovered  in  the  fame  manner,  that' is, 
by  placing  them  under  the  long  card,  and  then  bting- 
ing  them  to  the  top  of  the  pacL- 

5.  You  mull  have  in  the  pack  two  cards  of  the  fame  The  trsoC. 
fort,  fuppofe  the  king  of  fpadea.  One  of  thefe  U to  be 

placed  next  the  bottom-card,  which  may  be  the  feven''^^ 
of  hearts,  or  any  other  card.  The  otiicr  is  to  be  pla- 
ced at  top.  You  then  IhuJHe  the  cards,  without  dif- 
placiag  thofe  three  cards,  and  fiiow  a perfon  that  the 
bottom-card  ia  tlie  feven  of  hearts.  Then  drawing  that 
card  privately  afide  with  your  finger,  which  you  have 
wetted  for  that  purpofe,  you  take  the  king  of  fpadea 
from  the  bottom,  which  the  perfon  ruppufe*  to  be  the 
{even  of  hearts,  and  lay  it  on  ilic  table,  tcUiag  him  to 
cover  it  with  his  hand.  You  then  fiiufRe  the  carda  * 
again,  without  difpiacing  the  firil  and  lad  card,  and 
paffing  the  other  king  of  fpadea  at  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, you  (how  it  to  another  perfon.  You  then  draw 
that  privately  away;  and  taking  the  bottom-card,  which 
will  then  be  tlic  (even  of  hearts,  you  lay  that  on  the 
table,  and  tcU  the  fecond  perfon,  who  believes  it  to  bk 
the  king  of  fpadcs,  to  cover  it  with  hia  hand. 

You  then  commaml  tlie  (even  of  hearts,  which  ia 
fuppofed  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  firfl  perfon,  to 
change  into  the  king  of  fpadcs;  and  the  king  of  ipades, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  fecond 
perfoo,  to  change  into  the  feven  of  hearts;  and  when 
the  two  parties  take  their  hands  off,  and  turn  up  the 
cards,  they  will  fee,  to  their  no  fmall  aftonithment,  af- 
ter having  fo  carefully  obferved  the  bottom-cards,  that 
your  commands  are  punffuilly  obeyed. 

6.  Taks  a card,  the  fame  a*  your  long  card,  and  The  m- 
rolling  it  up  very  clofe,  put  ti  in  an  egg,  by  making  coxpvc- 
a bole  as  fmall  ts  polTiblc,  and  which  you  are  to  fill 

up  caicfuDy  with  white  wax.  You  then  offer  the  loogo^o^ 
card  to  be  drawn;  and  when  it  is  replaced  iu  the  pack 
you  fhuifle  ibe  card*  fcveral  times,  giving  the  egg  to 
the  perfon  wbu  drew  the  card,  and,  while  he  is  break- 
ing it,  you  privately  withdraw  the  long  card,  that  It 
may  appear,  upon  examining  tbe  cardb,  to  have  gone 
from  the  pack  inro  tbe  ^g.  This  experiownt  may  be 
rendered  more  furprifiog  by  having  fevcral  eggs,  in 
each  of  which  is  placed  1 card  of  the  fame  fort,  and 
then  giving  the  perfon  the  liberty  to  choofe  which  egg 
be  thinks  tit. 

ji>2  This 


(a)  Thcie  is  frequently  exhibited  another  experiment,  fimilar  to  this,  which  is  by  making  s perfon  draw  the 
long  card  ; then  giving  him  the  J>ack,  you  tell  him  to  place  hit  card  where  he  pleafes  and  fhufile  them,  and 
you  will  ibeii  name  hi*  card  or  cut  the  pack  where  it  is.  You  may  alfo  tell  him  to  put  the  pack  in  his  pocket, 
and  you  willditw  tbe  card ; which  you.may  cahly  do  by  the  touch. 
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Tliii  dcoepiion  oiaf  be  ftiU  farther  diveritfict!,  by 
having,  aa  Aoft  public  performm  bare,  a coofederatr, 
who  ia  prcTtoudy  to  know  the  egg  in  which  the  card 
tt  placed ; for  you  may  then  break  the  other  egga, 
and  (bow  that  the  only  one  that  coQuina  a card  it 
that  in  which  you  direded  it  to  be. 

To  name  7.  Divioi  a piquet  pack  of  carda  into  two  parta  by 
frvvrai  g card,  llct  the  brft  part  contain  a quint  to  a 
^^^rf^^king  in  cluba  and  fpadca,  the  four.eighths,  the  ten  of 
^Yg^vpdiamonda,  and  ten  of  hearti}  and  let  the  other  part 
contain  the  two  quart  majors  in  hearts  and  dtamonda, 
the  four  {evens,  and  the  four  nines  (a). 

Then  (hufBc  the  cards,  but  obferve  not  to  difplace 
any  of  tbofe  cards  of  the  lad  part  which  arc  under  the 
lohg  card.  You  then  cut  at  that  card,  and  leave  the 
pack  in  two  parts.  Next,  prtfent  the  firft  of  thofe 
parts  to  a perfoo,  and  tcU  him  to  draw  two  or  three 
cards,  and  place  the  remainder  on  the  table.  You 
refrnt  the  fecond  parcel  in  like  manner  to  another. 
*hco  having  dcxtcroudjr  placed  the  carda  drawn  by 
the  firft  ptrfon  in  the  fecund  parcel,  and  thofe  drawn 
by  the  fecund  peifiin  in  the  firft  parcel,  you  ibuffle  the 
cards,  obfcrvtng  to  difplace  none  but  the  upper  cards. 
Then  rpreading  the  carda  on  the  table,  you  name  thofe 
that  each  {<noD  drew  1 which  you  will  very  cafily 
do,  hv  obferving  the  cards  that  are  changed  in  each 
parcel. 

8.  Om  the  ace  of  fpades  fix,  with  foap,  a heart,  and 
c^raruMs  ^ hearts,  a fpade,  in  fuch  a manner  that 

they  will  eafily  flip  off. 

Show  thclie  two  acei  to  the  company  | then  taking 
the  ace  of  fpades,  you  deCre  a perfon  to  put  hia  foot 
upon  it,  and  at  you  place  it  on  the  ground,  draw 
away  the  fpade.  In  like  manner  you  place  the  feem- 
Ing  ace  of  beans  under  the  foot  of  another  pc  rib  a. 
You  then  command  the  two  cards  to  change  their 
places ; and  that  they  obey  your  command,  the  two 
perfons,  on  taking  up  their  cards,  will  have  ocubr 
demonftrstion.  A deception  fimflar  to  this  is  fome* 
times  praAifed  with  one  card,  fuppofe  the  ace  of 
fpadcr,  over  which  a heart  is  placed  fligbtly.  After 
wowing  a perfon  the  card,  you  let  him  bold  one  end 
of  it,  and  ^ou  hold  the  other,  and  wh  It  you  amufe 
him  with  dilcourfc,  you  Aide  off  the  heart.  Fbea 
bying  the  card  on  the  t«ible,  vou  bKl  biro  cover  it 
with  bia  band.  You  then  knock  under  the  table  and 
command  the  heart  to  turn  into  the  ace  of  fpadee. 
By  deceptions  like  theie,  people  of  little  experience 
sshI  much  conceit  are  frequently  deprived  of  their  mo* 
Bey,  and  rendered  ridicaloua. 

T%cftf(vea  9«  You  muft  he  prepared  with  two  cards,  like 
skoutMid  tkufe  repreCented  by  fig.  as.  and  with  a common  ace 
kvsi.  g of  diamonds 

The  five  of  diamonds  and  the  two  prepared  cards 
are  to  be  difpofed  aa  in  fig.  S3,  and  holding  them  in 
your  hand,  you  fay,  **  A certain  Frenchman  left 
15,000  livres,  which  arc  represented  by  ihele  three 
cards,  to  his  three  Cons.  The  two  youogcft  agreed  to 
leave  ibcir  50CO,  ent-h  of  them,  in  the  bands  of  the 
elder,  that  be  might  improve  iu**  White  you  arc 
telling  this  (lory,  yon  lay  the  5 on  the  table,  and  put 
ibe  aqe  in  its  plain,  tad  at  the  fame  time  artfully 
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change  the  pofitioo  of  the  other  two  cards,  that  the 
three  carda  may  appear  at  in  fig.  24.  Yon  thea  re« 
fume  your  dUcourle,  **  The  eldcft  brother,  indcad  of 
improving  the  money,  loft  it  all  by  gaming,  except 
3000  livrea,  as  you  here  fee.**  Yon  then  lay  the  ace 
on  the  table,  and,  taking  up  the  5,  continue  your  ftory  t 

The  eldeft,  foery  for  having  loft  the  money,  went  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  with  thefe  3000,  and  brought  back 
15,000.**  You  then  (how  cs^s  10  the  Came  poft- 
tion  as  at  firft,  in  fig.  as. 

To  render  this  deception  agreeable.  It  muft  be  per* 
formed  with  dexterity,  and  (hould  not  be  repeated, 
but  the  cards  immediately  put  in  tbe  pocket  ; and 
you  (hould  have  five  common  carda  in  your  pocket, 
ready  to  (how,  if  any  one  (hould  defire  to  fee  them. 

10.  Taxt  a parcel  of  cards,  fuppofe  40,  among  To  tefl  th« 
which  infert  two  long  cards  2 let  the  firft  be,  for  cx-  oitmbcr  «f 
ample,  the  15th,  and  tbe  other  tbe  s6th,  from  the  ^ , 
top.  Seem  to  (huffle  tbe  cards,  snd  then  cutflhg  them 

at  the  firft  long  card,  poife  thofe  you  have  cut  off  hi 
your  hand,  and  iay,  **  there  (hould  be  here  15  cards.** 

Cut  them  again  at  the  fecond  long  card,  and  fay. 

There  are  here  only  1 1 cards.**  Thea  poifing  the  re- 
mainder, yon  fay,  **heie  are  14  cards.'* 

11.  SiTtra/  Jifftrni  tanU  being  /hoeun  tn  itffertni  Tg  frame 
perfontt  tl>at  eaeh  of  them  may  jSx  on  one  of  thofe  oardt  ;^*vesi 
to  name  that  tm  nobich  each  fer/om  hat  fixed. — There  muft 

be  as  many  different  carda  (hown  to  each  perfoo  as  ferem  per*. 

there  are  perfons  to  choofci  therefore,  tuppoCe  there  fMishsva 

are  three  perfont,  then  to  each  of  them  yon  muft  fliow  fi«d. 

three  carda  1 and  telling  the  firft  perfon  to  retain  one 

in  his  memory,  you  lay  thofe  three  cards  down,  and 

(how  three  others  to  the  fecond  perfoo,  and  fo  to  tbe 

third.  You  then  take  up  the  firft  perfon's  cards,  and 

lay  them  down  one  by  one,  frparatdy,  with  their  hetn 

upward.  You  next  place  the  fecond  perfoo*#  card 

over  the  firft,  aad  in  hke  manner  the  third  perfoo'a 

card  over  tbe  (econd*a ; fb  that  in  each  parcel  there  will 

be  one  card  belonging  to  each  perfon  You  then  afle 

each  of  them  in  which  parcel  hit  card  is  | and  when 

pou  koow  that,  you  immediately  know  which  card  it 

SB  i for  the  firft  pcrfon*a  card  will  always  be  the  firft, 

the  fecond  perfuo*s  tbe  fecond,  and  the  third  perfun's 

the  third,  in  that  parcel  where  they  each  fay  hia 

csid  ta. 

I'hia  experiment  may  be  performed  with  a fioglc 
perfon,  by  letting  him  fix  on  three,,  four,  or  more 
cards.  In  this  cafe  you  muft  (how  him  aa  many  par> 

Celt  as  he  ia  to  cboofe  cards,  and  every  parcel  rouft 
coofift  of  that  number,  out  of  which  he  muft  fix  oa 
one  t snd  you  then  proceed  aa  before,  be  telling  you 
the  parcel  that  contains  o«ch  of  hu  cards. 

13.  Msxa  a ring  large  enough  to  go  on  the  fecond  The 
or  third  finger  (fig.  15.),  in  which  Ut  there  be  fet  arisg. 
large  tranfparent  ttoac,  to  tbe  bottom  of  which  muft 
be  fixed  a frasU  piece  of  black  filk,  that  may  be 
either  drawn  afide  or  expanded  by  turning  the  ftooe 
ronod.  Under  the  filk  u to  be  toe  figure  of  a fiaaU 
card. 

Then  make  a perfon  draw  the  (ame  fort  of  card  aa 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  ring,  and  tell  him  toiiuroit 
ia  the  candle.  Having  firft  (bowa  him  the  ring,  yoit 

t^ 


(•)  Tbe  cards  may  be  divuUd  is  any  other  nanacr  that  is  tafy  to  be  reaembmd. 

e. 
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Ukc  f«rt  of  the  burnt  card,  and  reducing  h to  pow> 
dcr,  you  rub  the  ftone  with  it,  and  at  the  Came  time 
turn  it  anfully  about,  fo  that  the  tmall  card  at  bottom 
may  come  in  view. 

• 3*  7e  (hcn^  omi  card  into  aM^r^.^Provide  a ma- 
m-TM^y*  (loguny  1^  caddy  about  four  or  five  ioebea  deep,  and 
long  enough  to  admit  a common  fixed  playing  card  : 
Pbte  (fee  fig.  9- ).  Thia  caddy  muft  be  fnrnifhed  with  a 
CCLXVn.  anving  falfe  bottom  B,  moveable  upon  hinge*  on  the 
infide  edge  of  the  front  A.  Thii  bottom  may  be 
made  of  braf*,  tin,  or  lead  ; aod  the  falfe  bottom  mull 
be  fo  exactly  fitted,  that  it  cannot,  from  a flight  view, 
be  difiinguifhcd  from  the  other.  The  infide  of  both 
caddy  a^  fdfe  bottom  ought  to  be  lined  with  black 
or  other  dark-coloured  cloth  or  velvet,  fo  that  it  may 
not  make  any  ooife  in  falling  down.  It  would  be  pro- 
per that  the  falfe  bottom  fhould  rife  with  a fpring  to- 
ward* the  front,  and  it  mufl  be  kept  tight  with  a braf* 
fprtng-catch  (a,  fig.  to.)  farwed  to  the  left  fiile  of 
the  Imx  sear  the  top,  and  which  i*  hid  by  the  cloth 
covering.  The  end  of  thi*  fpring  pi<^eA«  a little  into 
the  front.  It  ia  driven  back,  to  let  go  the  falfe  bottom, 
by  mean*  of  a fmall  bent  wire  bb  Ut  into  the  front  of 
the  caddy  t and  ihU  pin  i*  moved  by  the  bolt  r,  which, 
when  the  boa  ia  locked,  fhoott  out  againfi  it,  by  rea- 
fbo  of  the  fpring  being  driven  in  ; 1^  whkh  mean* 
the  bottom  fpnog*  down,  and  cover*  the  card  placed 
in  the  box. 

Before  you  attempt  to  (how  any  trick  with  thi* 
caddy,  a card  mult  be  placed  ia  the  infide  bctwcco 
the  front  A and  the.  falfe  bottom  B,  fpringing 
up  the  bottom  afterward*  againft  the  front:  after 
vwbich  it  i*  ready  for  ufe,  and  (hown  openly  to  the 
company  without  any  danger  of  a difeovery. 

Two  perfoni  may  now  be  dclired  to  draw  two  dif- 
ferent card*  from  a pack,  one  of  which  muft  be  the 
fame  wi.h  the  one  concealed  in  the  caddy.  Taking 
tliiscard  from  the  perfun  who  drew  it,  you  put  it  in 
tlie  pack,  pretend  to  fhuffie  it,  but  keep  the  card  ci- 
tlicr  uppermoft  or  undermofi,  fo  that  you  can  eafily 
find  it  afterward*.  Defiling  then  the  other  pexfon  to 
come  forward  and  put  his  card  very  attentively  into 
the  caddy,  yon  in  the  mean  time  fecretly  convey  away 
Trom  the  pack  the  card  drawn  by  the  other ; then, 
giving  him  the  key,  you  defire  the  caddy  to  be  locked 
up.  After  fbme  pretended  conjurationa,  defire  him  to 
unlock  it  again  and  take  out  the  card  ; which  he  will 
find  not  to  be  hii,  but  that  drawn  by  his  neighbour : 
hi*  card  being  apparently  vanUhed  from  the  caddy,  aa 
the  other  i*  from  the  pack. 

i4.Paovioitwapiece*ofpofieboardAand  B(6g  ii.) 

^1^^^***  ^ of  r^ual  dinunfioDk,  3I  inr^ei  long  aod  three  broad. 
^ place  cheCe  be  fide  one  another,  at  (hown  in  the  figure. 
Take  then  a very  fmooth  filk  ribbon,  and  put  a band 
of  it  from  C to  £ toward*  the  edge  of  the  pafteboard 
A,  and  aaother  from  D to  F in  (uch  a manner  ai  to 
come  beyond  the  paftcboatd,  and  to  admit  of  being 
folded  over  at  the  two  endi.  This  muft  be  glued  on 
the  hack  of  the  board  A at  the  placet  C and  D,  and 
at  the  back  of  the  board  B at  the  place*  £ and  F. 
Place  two  other  bands  in  a fimilar  manner  on  the 
ptUeboaird  B,  tofning  them  over  on.  the  back  of  the 
ume  board  at  the  place*  I and  L,  and  at  the  back  of  A 
at  the  place*  G and  H.  Thefe  two  banda  Ihould  UU 
in  the  iofide  of  the  paftdboard,  according  to  the  breadth 


of  the  ribbon*.  The  two  piAeboard*  being  now  placed 
the  one  upon  the  other,  will  form  a kind  of  port-folio^ 
one  of  the  fide*  of  which  will  always  be  hinged  when 
the  other  ii  opened.  Four  fmall  band*  of  the  fame 
ribbon  are  to  be  put  at  the  four  exireroitie*  of  the 
fide*  MNQR  of  the  two  pieces  of  patleboard  ; obfer. 
ving  that  they  pafi  below  the  baiidi  already  placed. 
Glue  their  end*  in  the  (ame  manner  a*  their  end*  at 
the  back  of  the  board*,  ornamenting  alfo  the  two  fidea 
O and  P of  the  pafteboard  B with  piece*  of  the  fame 
ribbon  { but  thefe  fix  laft  haoda  arc  of  no  ufe  in  the 
performance. 

Two  piece*  of  paper  folded  like  the  cover  of  a letter 
muft  now  be  provided,  large  enough  to  cover  ihe  two 
ribbons  G1  aod  HL,  a*  wcU  a*  the  fpace  contained 
within  them.  Glue  one  of  thefe  upon  the  two  rib* 
bem*,  and  apply  the  other  below  this:  fo  that  the  up- 
permoft of  thefe  two  wrapper*  may  fall  cxa^ly  over 
the  other,  inclofing  and  hiding  the  two  ribbon*  en- 
tirely. A fecond  port- folio  fimilarly  conftruAed  is- 
Qow  to  be  provided,  and  both  of  them  covered  with 
c<  loured  paper  from  the  fide*  where  the  ribboo*  are 

Elued  and  ^Ided  ~The  dcccpriona  with  thefe  port- 
itio*  are  aa  follow*. 

t.  Tw  cards  t chofin  at  random,  bavhg  been  Jbut  np~ 
in  /wo  jefara/e  placet  / /*  mckie  them  p^s  rtctprocaHj  /hmi 
the  one  into  the  ccfirr.-— The  port-fiolio*  being  coottrudi- 
ed  in  the  manner  above  deferibed  j if  you  open  one  of' 
them  either  on  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other,  00*  of 
the  paper  wrapper*  will  always  be  vifiblc  t and  thu*  io 
will  naturally  he  fuppofed  that  there  ia  no  more  but 
one*  Having  then  fircretly  inclofed  a card  in  each  of 
the  wrippeia  of  the  port-folio*,  procure  a pack  of 
card*  that  ha*  but  twu  fort*,  aod  cauie  two  perfona 
fairly  draw  two  card*  fimilar  to  the  firft.  Prefect  then 
a port-folio,  open,  to  the  firft  perfon  who  drew  a card- 
fimibr  to  that  which  wa*  placed  in  the  (econd,  defiring 
him  to  place  it  io  the  wrapper  which  he  finds  vacant. 
Take  back  then  the  port- (olio  ; and,  in  placing  it  on 
the  table,  artfully  turn  it  over : haring  placed  likewife 
in  the  vacant  wrapper  of  the  (econd  pon-folio  the  card^ 
drawn  by  the  fecood  perfon : and  putting  it  io  ihr 
lame  way  upoo  the  table,  command  the  card*  recipro- 
cally to  pa(*  from  tlic  ooe  port-lbllo  into  the  other  { 
aod  open  them  fo  that  each  of  the  perfon*  may  taka 
out  the  card  which  the  other  inferted. 

a.  si  card  bea^  /hat  in  /he  par/  Jo/io  ; /*  maie 
re/um  into  the  poci.-^To  perfoim  thi*,  procure  a pack, 
which  ha*  two  card*  rf  the  fame  kind.  One  of  ihefn 
i*  to  be  openly  drawn,  aod  the  pedbo  who  ha*  done 
lb  muft  be  told  to  (hut  it  up  under  tbe  wrapper  of  ofic> 
of  tbe  port-folio* : and  inform  him  that  you  will  make 
it  return  into  tbe  pack.  Give  him  the  port-folio  to  blow 
upon  ; aad  on  opeoingil,  prefrnt  him  with  the  empty, 
wrapper,  to  (how  him  that  hi*  card  i*  not  there  ; trtca 
which,  prefenting  him  with  the  pack,  he  will  find  there 
the  other  card,  whkh  he  will  naturally  imagine  to  bn 
tbe  one  he  put  into  the  wrapper. 

3.  To  make  an  anfwer  appear  to  a fmf urn  fecretly  wrii/estm 
Tranfcnbe  on  dincicot  cards  a certain  number  of 
Hioa*,  and  on  others  the  famequeftion*  with  their  to* 
fwer*:  taking  care  to  have  the  hand- writing  as  much, 
alike  IS  poifible,  fo  that  no  difference  can  eafily  ba 
perceived.  The  fame  caution  muft  be  obferved  with 
regard  to  ihr  card*  thamfeivea  } which,  for  that  reafon, 

ought 


i^s 
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ou)^bt  to  be  9MCi.  Having  written  with  • pen* 
ctl  at  the  bottom  of  the  HHl  queiliont  ihetr  correrpund* 
ing  anfwcrat  (hut  up  one  of  them  fecretljr  m the  port- 
Mio ; and  prtfciithig  ti»m  to  any  petVon,  let  him 
draw  BB  by  chance  that  which  i*b  I'miiUr  to  the  one  thus 
(hut  up.  Make  him  then  place  in  the  other  wrapper 
the  t|ue(lion  which  he  hsd  drawn  { and  tellinghim  ihit 
)*ou  are  about  to  write  an  tnfwer  even  through  the 
port-folio,  take  a glafs»  and  pretend  to  read  in  it  the 
ftnfwer  to  the  quellioo.  Open  it  afterward»i  fo  that  he 
may  take  out  the  other  card  himfclf»  aud  be  will  iioa* 
gine  it  to  be  the  one  he  fele^cd. 

In  performiag  tbii  trick,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a 
port-folio  of  the  Came  kind  with  the  two  deferibed, 
which  opens  only  at  one  fide,  and  which  confcqoently 
has  but  one  wrapper.  This  muft  be  ^lown  to  iuch  as 
feem  to  be  too  inquidtive,  and  will  be  of  ufe  to  pre- 
vent them  from  entertaining  any  idea  that  the  tolio 
opens  upon  both  (ides.  The  former  mud  therefore  be 
irorordiaiely  put  into  the  pocket,  in  order  to  give  an 
opportnnity  of  drawing  out  the  other  in  cafe  tlie  port- 
folio Qiould  be  afkcd  for. 

TheetrfUn  Paav  loa  a mirror,  either  round,  as  A (hg.  1 8. ), 
or  oval,  Uie  frame  of  which  mud  be  at  lead  as  wide  as 
CCLXVl  ^ card.  The  gUfs  in  the  middle  mud  be  made  to 
move  in  the  two  grooves  CD  and  £F,  and  fo  much 
of  the  quickhirer  mud  be  feraped  off  aa  it  equal  to 
the  {jjx  of  a common  card.  You  will  obferve  that 
tbc  gUft  mud  likewife  be  wider  than  tlic  dittance  be- 
tween tile  frame  by  at  lead  the  width  of  a card. 

Then  padc  over  the  part  where  the  quickfilver  is 
rubbed  oif  a piece  of  paUcboard,  on  which  is  a card 
lliat  mud  exacUy  6t  the  fpace,  which  mud  at  firtl  be 
placed  behind  the  frame. 

This  mirror  mult  be  placed  agaiod  a partkton, 
tlirough  w'hich  ta  to  go  two  dringi,  by  which  an  af- 
ddant  in  the  adjoining  room  can  odily  more  the  giafa 
in  the  grooves,  and  confequrntly  make  tite  card  ap- 
pear or  difappear  at  pleafurt  (c). 

Mattem  ^ing  thus  prepared,  you  contrive  to  mike 
a perfon  draw  ihe  fame  fort  of  card  with  that  fixed 
to  the  mirror,  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pack  s 
you  then  make  the  pai'a,  and  bring  it  to  the  bottom  } 
you  then  direfit  the  perfon  to  look  for  hia  card  in  the 
mirror,  when  the  confederate  behind  the  partition  ia 
to  draw  it  Huwly  forward,  aud  it  will  appear  as  if  pla- 
ced between  the  gUfi  and  the  quickfilver.  While  the 
glifs  ia  drawing  forward,  you  Hide  od*  the  card  from 
the  bottom  of  tire  pack,  aiide:onvey  it  away. 

The  card  fixed  to  the  mirror  may  eafily  be  changed 
each  time  the  expenmentia  perfotmed.  This  experiment 
may  alfo  be  made  with  a prim  that  haa  a glafs  before  it 
and  a frame  of  fidhcient  width,  by  making  a flit  in  tbc 
frame  through  which  the  card  h to  pafa  ; but  the  eficcf 
will  not  be  fu  linking  as  in  the  inirror. 

The  mu-  a vafe  ul  wood  orpadeboard  A D (fig.  19.) 

velleui  00  a bracket  D,  fixed  to  the  partition  M-  1/ct  the 

vafir.  iofidcof  this  vafe  be  divided  *r.to  five  pans,  c, 
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and  let  the  divifipns  e and  d be  wide  cnotigh  to  ad* 
mit  a pack  of  carda,  aud  thofc  of  e,  /#  one  card 
oi>ly. 

Fix  a thread  of  filk  at  the  point  Hi  the  other  eod 
of  which  pafljng  down  the  divifioa  d,  and  over  the 
pully  1,  runs  along  the  bracket  L,  and  goes  out  be*  ' 

hind  the  partition  M- 

lake  three  catda  from  a piquet  pack,  and  place 
one  of  them  in  each  of  the  diviliona  r,  /,  making 
the  filk  thread  or  line  go  under  each  of  them.  In 
the  divifion  e,  pot  the  pack  of  carda  from  which  you 
have  taken  the  three  carda  that  are  ia  the  other  divi* 
fiona. 

Then  take  another  pack  of  carda,  at  the  top  of 
which  are  to  be  three  curda  of  the  fame  fort  with  tbofe 
in  the  three  fmall  diriiiona ; and,  making  the  pafa,  bring 
them  to  the  middle  of  the  pack,  aod  Jet  them  be  drawn 
by  three  difl'ereot  peifona.  Then  give  them  all  the 
carda  to  IhufHc ; after  which  place  the  pack  in  the  di« 
vifioQ  df  and  tcU  the  paitica  they  fluiU  fee  the  three 
carda  they  drew  come,  at  their  command,  fcparatcly 
out  of  the  vafe. 

An  aflidant  bebiod  tlie  partition  then  drawing  the 
line  with  a gentle  and  equal  motion,  the  three  carda 
will  graduaiTy  rife  out  of  the  Cafe.  I'hen  take  the 
cards  out  of  the  divifion  e,  and  fltow  that  thole  three 
cards  arc  gone  from  tlie  pack. 

The  vaJe  mull  be  placed  fo  high  that  the  infide 
caonot  be  feen  by  tlie  company.  You  may  perform 
this  experiment  alfo  without  an  afUtUnt,  by  fixing  a 
weight  tu  the  rod  of  the  filk  lh»e,  which  ia  to  be  placed 
on  a fupport,  and  let  down  at  pleafure  by  mcaoa  of  a 
fpriiig  iti  the  partition. 

17.  L&r  a fmall  perfpediee  glafit  be  made,  that  is  The  div(- 
wide  enough,  at  the  end  where  the  obje^-glaii  ia  pla* 
ted,  to  bold  a tabic  fimilar  lu  the  following. 


10. 

• I3J 

19.133 

2.331 

1 

.131 

>0  >33 

3-33I 

13 

33» 

>‘•333 

4 HI 

'5 

122 

23-123 

5IH 

•4 

233 

>3»3 

6.311 

‘S 

.321 

>4.3>3 

7.111 

16 

.112 

2J.113 

8.311 

17 

.113 

26.213 

93" 

18 

3" 

>7-3‘3 

Take^a  pack  of  carda  tliat  confifla  of  27  only,  and 
giving  them  to  a perfiin,  defire  him  to  fix  on  any  one, 
then  Ihulfle  them,  and  give  the  pack  to  you.  Place 
the  37  carda  in  three  heaps,  by  laying  down  Aoe  al- 
ternately on  each  heap  ; but  before  you  Uy  each  card 
down,  IImjw  it  to  the  perfon,  without  ieeing  it  yoiw^ 
fcif  i and  when  the  three  heaps  are  finished,  alk  him 
at  what  number,  from  1 to  37,  be  will  have  hia  card 

appear. 


(r)  Tbia  expetimfiU  mar  be  performed  without  an  afliftont,  if  a table  he  placed  agalnll  the  partition,  and 
tV  lUing  from  ihe  gUls  he  made  to  pal»  through  a leg  of  it,  and  communicate  with  a fmall  trigger,  which 
)ou  .itay  (afily  pulh  down  with  your  foot  ( and  at  the  fame  time  wiping  the  glaCa  with  your  handkirchief,  at 
ji  i*»  make  the  card  ippt.ar  the  more  confpicuout.  It  may  allu  be  diveriified,  by  having  the  figure  of  a brad, 
luppofe  that  of  loa.c  iibicnt  friend,  in  the  place  of  the  card. 
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tpp^r,  ant!  In  vhicli  hr.*p  It  t^«^n  is?  Thtn  Wk  it  fiilphorconj  fpirit  with  which  the  paper  In  the  co^er 
the  heap  through  the  gUu.  and  if  the  larll  of  the  three  of  t('r  bo<)k  is  imbibed,  will  penetrate  the  leaves,  and 


numbt  'S  which  Hands  a^aintl  that  number  it  is  to  ap> 
pear  at  be  t,  pat  that  heap  at  topt  if  the  nnmhrr  he  2, 
put  it  in  the  middle  ; and  if  it  be  put  it  at  bottom. 
Then  divide  the  cards  into  three  heaps,  in  the  fame 


mske  the  anfwers  viHSle.  which  will  be  of  a brown 
cc‘hn»r,  and  mo'e  rir  lefs  deep  In  proportion  to  the 
lime  the  l*oi>k  has  !>een  chtfrd  (n). 

2.  Marf  a \y'%  about  four  inches  I’^nif,  and  three  The  mar- 


manner,  a Second  and  third  time,  and  hU  card  will  wide,  as  AI!Ct),  and  quite  Ihiilow.  Let  it  fhu»  with 


rlien  be  at  the  number  he  ch.-fe. 


hinpes  and  fallen  with  a hook  ; and  let  it  have 


Fo'*  example  : Suppofe  he  defiro  that  his  card  fhall  bottoms,  the  lowcft  of  wood,  that  drasrs  out  by  a 
be  the  20th  from  the  top,  and  the  lirft  lime  of  miking  prooee,  and  the  uppermoft  of  padehoard.  netween 
rite  heaps  he  fay  il  ii  in  the  thiwl  heap;  you  thrn  thefe  two  bottoms  is  to  be  placed  a ptper  dipped  in 
look  ai  the  table  in  the  pcrfprclivc,  holding  it  at  the  the  vivifying  liquor  menttone*!  in  the  hd  experiment, 
(hire  time  over  that  he.«p,  and  you  fee  that  the  firll  L- 1 there  h*  alfo  a bo^rd  of  the  fame  fixe  with  the 
ligute  is  2 \ you  therefore  put  that  tignre  in  the  middle  infide  of  the  fwrx,  which  ^irg  placed  in  it  msy  prefa 
oi  the  pack.  The  ftcorvd  aod  third  times  you  in  like  a paper  at^ainfl  the  paHebo?rd  bottom. 


manner  put  the  heap  in  which  he  fays  it  is,  at  the 
bottom,  the  otnriber  each  time  being  3.  Then  look* 


'Phen  lake  fevcral  pieces  of  paper,  of  the  fame  fixe 
with  the  tnfide  of  the  box,  and  draw  on  them  the 


ing  at  the  pack  with  your  gUfs.  a»  if  to  difeover  which  figure*  of  men  and  women,  in  different  attitudes  and 
she  card  wan,  y*>u  lay  the  cards  down  one  by  one,  and  employments,  as  walking,  riding,  reading,  writing. 


site  icth  card  will  he  that  he  fixed  on. 

You  may  Ihow  iheperfun  his  card  In  the  fame  man* 
nrr,  wiOu  ut  niking  him  at  what  nnmhcrit  (hill  appear, 
by  fixing  on  any  number  yourfcif. 


icc.  I'hefc  figures  mull  be  drawn  with  a new  pen,  or 
pencil,  dipped  in  the  imiwegnati  m of  Sinirn. 

Being  thus  provided,  a?id  having  privately  placed 
the  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifying  Hqii>ir  between  the  two 


The  loietfcinv.  experiments  with  the  cards  will  be  bottoms,  you  tell  a perfon  you  will  Ihow  him  what  an 
found  juifiuenl  to  explain  mr»ll  others  of  a fimilar  na-  ibrent  friend  of  his  is  doing  at  the  prefent  hour.  You 
lure  that  h.'ive  or  maybe  mad;-  r the  number  of  which  then  give  him  the  paper  ad.tpted  to  the  employment 
is  Tcry  great.  To  p-rrhirm  thole  we  have  deferibed  you  intend,  and  tell  him  to  write  his  friend's  name  at 
requires  no  great  pracricc  } the  two  principal  pol*rta  rhe  bottom,  that  you  may  not  change  the  paper. 
• re,  the  making  th»  f*afs  in  a dixterous  mar.ner,  and  a Then  placing  that  paper  next  the  piilcboard  bnfiom, 
certain  addrcls  by  wnich  yr»u  influence  a perfon  to  aud  putting  the  piece  of  wood  over  it,  you  Ihut  the 
draw  the  card  you  prefent.  Thofe  that  are  pirformed  box.  After  amuting  him  wjih  dlfcourfe  for  three  or 


by’  the  lung  card  are  in  geneial  the  moft  ealy,  but  four  minutes,  you  take  out  the  paper,  when  he  will  fee 
•hey  ore  ctmfined  to  a pack  of  caitls  that  rs  ready  pre*  his  friend  in  the  employment  you  have  affigned  him. 
pared;  whereas  thofe  which  depend  on  making  the  3.  Let  a workman  niakc  a hand  of  w^od,  as  in  fig.  Theanlfl* 
pafi,  may  be  pcrfi>rmcd  with  any  pack  that  is  offered.  16.  fix<d  si  the  end  next  the  elbow  to  the  piece  E^^irihand, 

the  ends  of  which  go  through  the  ferews  CD  and  EF. 

SacT.  IIL  Expirimfntt  with  Spmfnihttie  Inks.  The  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  the  thumb,  are  10  , 

[See  SjmpathelU  /ax.]  be  moveable  at  their  joints.  I’herc  mull  go  a wire 

• through  the  arm,  that  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  ihc  fore* 

Exsxximsnts  with  Class  I.  finger,  and  at  the  other  to  the  piece  E,  round  which  it 

I.  Max  a a book  of  70  or  80  leaves  ; and  it*  the  co-  » to  move  : under  the  t«o  joiors  of  the  two  fingers  are 

ver  at  the  end  of  it  let  there  be  a cafe,  which  opens  alfo  placed  two  fmall  fprings,  which  are  to  raife  it  up. 
next  the  binding  that  it  be  not  perceived.  To  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  fix  tax>  fmaJl  rings. 

At  the  top  of  each  right  hand  page  write  any  through  which  a pen  may  be  put,  fo  as  not  to  impede 
qusllion  you  pUafe;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  their  motion.  Under  the  arm  at  the  point  f,  place 
let  there  be  a table  of  all  thofe  «jueltions,  with  the  a fmall  brafs  roller,  which  frrvcs  to  fiiflcin  the  arm. 
number  of  the  page  where  each  is  contained.  Then  'Hie  pedcllal  on  which  this  haruJ  is  placed  mull  be 
write  with  common  ink,  on  fcparale  papers,  each  at  le.sfl  a foot  long,  if  the  hand  be  of  the  natural  fizc, 
about  half  the  fixe  of  the  pages  in  the  b<wk,  the  fame  and  about  eight  inches  wide.  This  pedcllal  mull  be 
quellions  that  arc  in  the  book,  and  under  each  of  them  hollow,  aod  at  the  part  ST  there  mull  be  an  opening 
write,  with  the  ink  made  of  the  impregnation  of  fa-  about  three  inches  long  .nnd  two  inches  wide;  the 
turn,  or  *be  dtlTblution  of  hifmuth.  the  anfwer.  whole  pedefial  may  be  covered  with  a thin  (luff,  by 

Sc^k  a double  paper  in  the  vivifying  liquor  made  of  which  the  hole  will  be  concealed.  There  is  to  be  a 

quick  lime  and  orpiment,  01  the  phlogtilon  of  the  Hvtr  valve,  or  fort  of  trap  door,  on  the  infidc  of  the  pc- 
©f  fuipher,  and  place  it,  lull  before  you  make  the  tx-  defial,  which  is  to  fxftco  againll  the  opening. 

• - • -L  _ __r-  . I - .1 ..f.L.t.  t-  _.L_I 1_  t r f 


perimrtit,  in  the  cafe  that  is  in  the  cuvet  of  the  book. 
Then  deliver  fomc  of  the  papers  on  which  the  qiie 


Over  the  hand  and  pedtilal  place  a glafs  frame,  as- 
in  the  figure:  cover  the  hand  with  fine  leather  of  flefh 


filons  are  wrote  to  the  con. pany  ; and,  after  they  have  colour,  and  decorate  the  arm  with  a ru/Ilc  and  cuff, 
iiiofen  fuch  as  they*  would  have  aniwered,  they  put  which  will  entirely  conceal  the  machinery, 
tlicm  in  thofe  leavtt.  where  the  fame  qnedioiu  arc  con-  Then  lake  a number  of  cards,  and  write  on  them 
uined,  and,  (huitlug  iltc  book  for  a few  minutes,  the  diflcuut  qucHions  ; and  on  llie  fame  number  of  papers 


(o)  If  a wright  he  placed  upon  the  book,  the  cfi'cCl  will  be  the  fooner  produced.  Or  you  may  put  the 
book  in  a box  llul  will  prefs  it  clofc  dowo. 
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t<n!tc  wii!i  the  iinpregnilion  of  Ind,  the  infwera. 
Ciee  the  cink  to  aoy  one,  and  let  him  choofe  a que- 
ftion  i and  ;oa  (dace  the  paper  with  the  anfwet  under 
tike  pen  in  the  hand,  lettiiw  him  hrft  fee  there  ie  no 
wilting  on  it  ( a).  Now  the  pedcftal  being  placed 
ngainll  a partition,  the  end  F ia  to  go  through  it. 
Therefore  an  alhilant,  upon  a Ggnal  given,  luma  a 
handle  fiacd  to  Fi  and,  at  the  piece  Etuma  round,  the 
wirci  that  move  the  Gngcri  and  thumb  arc  altcrnaulp 
lengthened  and  Ihortened,  bp  which  their  joinit  aie 
kept  in  continual  motion  i and  the  ferew  at  the  Dune 
time  turning  gentlp  from  F towarda  G,  givea  the 
whole  arm  a motion  which  very  much  refembica  that 
of  nature  (r).  , 

The  hand  and  pen  ferve  here  merely  to  tHll  the 
illuGon  i but  if  a bit  of  fponge,  dipped  in  the  vivify- 
ing liquor,  be  placed  at  tlie  cod  of  the  pen,  aa  it  gpea 
over  tne  arritiog  on  the  paper,  it  will  make  it  become 
gradually  vihblc,  and  in  thia  cafe  the  trap-door  and 
^pped  paper  may  be  omitted  (c), 

DtccrTioN  wiihCcaca  H. 

ThewrI-  4.  Takf  fcrtral  piecea  of  paper,  of  a fiae  that  von 
itiuttHnnjjn  pul  in  any  book  that  will  go  into  your  pocket, 
and  write  at  the  top  of  each  of  them  a queltion,  with 
common  ink,  and  under  it  wriu  the  anfwcr  with 
the  folution  of  gold  or  lilver.  Give  any  of  theft 
papera,  doftly  wrapt  up,  to  a perfon,  and  tell  him 
to  plaM  it  sgatnd  tne  wall  of  hia  chamber,  and  keep- 
ing the  door  locked  he  will  out  day  hod  the  aofwec 
wrote  00  it. 

Ai  the  gold  ink  will  fometimea  give  a yellow  caft 
to  the  paper,  you  may  previoufly  give  e Oight  linSure 
of  that  kind  to  the  papera  you  ufe  for  tbit  purpofe. 

J)tcivTiON  withCaaailll, 

Maxital  5-  On  dlffereol  pepert  draw  the  figunt  of  fevcral 
oegeuikni.lcarca  or  flowera  with  one  of  the  coloutlcfe  Juicea  men- 
tioned I then  lake  one  of  the  correfpoodiag  learea  or 
gowera.  and  laying  it  on  an  iron  plate,  orer  a cha- 
hng-dilh  of  hot  coab,  let  it  bum  to  alhea.  Put  tbefc 
alhea  into  a (ieve,  in  witicb  there  ia  fame  rery  fine  Heel- 
hlinga,  and  fill  them  orer  the  paper  on  which  the 
Bower  ia  drawn,  when  they  will  adhere  to  the  gluti- 
nuua  liquor,  aod  form  an  cx»&  ceprefentatios  of  the 
figure  0/  the  leaf  or  flower. 

PerirTiona  withCj.au  IV. 

Thatalif-  ^ Maxe  a little  triangular  box,  each  fide  of  which 
anar,  flg-  7-  ia  to  be  about  five  inchea,  and  let  ita  inllde  be  divi- 
ded into  three  parta-  The  firll  part  A,  which  makei 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  it  to  be  covered  by  the  fc- 
cond  pirt  B,  in  form  of  a cafe,  and  let  the  top  C en- 
aftly  cover  the  part  D,  as  ii  exprtfled  is  the  figure 
and  the  profilea- 
NO  ifio. 
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Upon  the  bottom  of  the  bnx  let  there  be  a plate  of 
copper,  dbout  nne-tweniicth  of  an  inch  thick,  on 
which  lit  there  be  a number  of  hieroglyphic  charac- 
tcra  coDiiguoui  to  each  other,  and  cut  in  difiPerent  forti 
of  metal. 

On  the  lop  of  the  cover  place  a knob  O,  that  goca 
through  it,  and  to  which  the  copper  tn'aogle  QJa  to 
be  filed  occafionally,  in  fuch  maimer  at  it  may  go 
loto  the  cafe  B.  There  moil  be  1 fpace  of  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  between  the  triangle  (^tnd  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cafe  B 1 into  which  another  plate  of  cop- 
per, of  that  thicknefa,  may  be  placed. 

The  outfide  of  chit  ttlifman  may  be  dcooraled  with 
uncommon  figuret  or  chara&era,  to  give  it  the  ap- 
peirance  of  greater  myftcry. 

On  feveral  pieert  of  paper,  of  the  fame  file  with 
the  inllde  of  the  talifman,  write  different  qucfiiuna  in 
common  ink,  and  write  the  anfvreri  in  thofe  difineiit 
loru  of  fympathetic  ink  that  appear  when  heated, 
obferving  that  each  word  of  the  ufwer  ia  to  be  wrote 
is  a different  ink. 

Having  properly  heated  the  (riengle,  tad  placed  it 
under  the  cover,  you  introduce  the  ulifmaa.  and  tell 
any  one  of  the  company  to  choofe  one  of  the  papeia 
on  which  the  queftiont  arc  wrote,  and  place  it  in  the 
ulifman,  and  he  will  immediately  have  an  anfwer 
wrote  on  thil  paper,  the  woedt  of  which  will  be  of 
different  cologrt,  locording  to  the  different  mrttlt  of 
which  the  talifman  it  eonnofed.  The  paper  bring 
placed  in  the  talifman,  ana  the  cover  placed  over  it, 
the  heat  of  the  uiaimie  will  make  the  auTwer  vifibk 
lo  a few  momenta.  Thit  experiment  may  be  repeat- 
ed if  the  triangle  be  made  fufflcicntly  but  1 and  two 
papera  may  be  placed  in  the  talifman  at  the  fame 
xime. 

Thil  deception,  when  well  caceuted,  occtfiont  a 
furprile  that  cannot  be  conceived  by  a mere  deferip- 
tion, 

7.  Manx  a wooden  pedeftal  AB,  about  ten  inchea  The  Sbyh^ 
long,  eight  wide,  and  one  deep : and  at  one  end  creA  S- 
a bra  C.  about  tea  inchea  high,  eight  broad,  tad  two 
and  a half  deep. 

The  top  of  tbt  pedeftal  mull  Hide  in  a groove,  oa 
which  inferibe  a dial  M,  of  fia  inchei  diiracur,  and 
which  ia  to  be  divided  into  nineteen  equal  pant,  ia 
twelve  of  which  write  the  namea  of  the  moutht,  and 
mark  the  rcfpeAive  figni  of  the  xodiac  1 and  in  the 
. feven  other  divifiou,  which  muff  be  next  the  end  B, 
wiitc  the  dayi  of  the  week,  and  mark  t^  figuret  of 
thi  plaocta.  Next  the  inner  circle  NO,  make  aa 
opening  into  the  box,  of  about  one  tenth  ef  an  inch. 

On  the  centre  of  tbe  dial  place  an  index  ;'iat  turni 
freely  on  iti  centre. 

Within  tbe  pedeftal  place  a pulley  P,  ebout  four 
inchea  diameter,  which  it  to  turn  on  an  axii  that  it 

dircAljr 


( a ) The  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifying  liquor  ie  to  be  previoufiy  plKcd  againft  the  openiag  in  the  table,  aod 
fuppoTtrd  by  the  trap-door. 

( r ) Thil  might  be  performed  without  an  affiftant,  by  mnat  of  a trigger  pli^  in  the  leg  of  the  table,  and 
communicating  with  the  biodlei,  which  the  operator  might  thruff  down  with  hit  foot.  Where  cxpence  ia  not 
regarded,  there  may  be  a complete  figure  of  a man  in  wood,  or  plafier  of  Pirii,  fetted  by  tbe  table. 

(a)  You  may  aiCo  have  1 glafi  ink-ftaod,  «wh  fonicaf  the  vivifying  liquor,  into  which  the  pen  may  be  dip- 
ped,  and  it  will  then  appear  to  write  with  common  ink.  The  Ipe^tori  Ihould  not  be  permitted  to  come  very 
near  thil  machine,  whiih  may  be  applied 4e  fevend  ether  purpofea. 
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direAly  uoder  the  centre  of  the  di^l ; and  on  the  op* 
per  part  of  that  axil  fix  a bcift  index  R»  which  comet 
oat  at  the  opening  made  by  the  inner  circle  (h),  and 
* paflef  orer  chofc  feres  dirifiont  only  on  which  are 
wrote  the  day*  of  the  week. 

Within  the  box  C,  let  there  he  two  roller*  S and 
T,  a*  in  the  figure:  let  that  of  S contain  a (pring  ; 
aj^  at  the  end  of  T let  there  he  a pulley  V,  of  three 
quarter*  of  an  inch  diameter,  round  which  goe*  a 
ftring  or  thread  that  paiTe*  under  the  fmall  pulley  X, 

' and  1*  fattened  to  that  of  P : fo  that  when  the  laft 

pulley  make*  about  one-third  of-a  turn,  that  of  V may 
make  three  or  four  turn*. 

There  mutt  alfo  be  a fcroU  of  paper,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  each  end  of  which  mutt  be  patted  to  one  of 
the  rollers.  In  the  front  of  the  box,  iMtween  the  two 
roDer*,  make  an  aperture  D,  about  four  inebe*  long, 
and  one  inch  and  a half  wide:  to  thi* opening  let  there 
be  a little  flap  or  Aider,  by  which  it  may  be  clofed  at 
plcafure. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  difpofed,  place  the  index 
R fucceflivrW  agaiutt  each  of  the  diriftona  marked 
with  one  of  ihc  planet*  ; and  a*  the  paper  i*  gradually 
wound  up  the  roller,  mark,  againft  that  part  which  t* 
at  the  apertare  D,  the  name  of  one  of  the  following 
fibyli : 


The  Hcllcfpontian') 
Cumean  | 
ArtemiAan  ] 
Phrygian 
Albunean 
Perfian 
Libyan 


fibyl. 


On  etch  of  the  feven  card*  write  a diiferent  qiie- 
ftion,  and  draw  one  of  the  feren  planet*.  Next,  take 
a memorandum  book  that  contains  feven  leave*,  and 
on  each  of  them  write  the  name  of  one  of  the  fore- 
going fibyl*  { in  each  of  the  leave*  place  feveral  piece* 
" er,  and  on  each  of  them  write,  with  the  fym> 

Sic  ink  that  doe*  not  appear  till  the  paper  is 
, different  aofwer*  to  the  fame  queftion. 

Then  give  a perfon  the  feven  card*  on  which  the 
quettion*  are  wrote,  and  tell  him  to  choofe  one  of 
them  privately,  aod  conceal  the  rett,  fo  chat  it  can- 
not  poAibly  be  known  which  of  them  he  ha*  chofen. 

Next,  tell  him  to  place  the  index  that  points  to  the 
month  againft  that  in  which  he  was  born  ( i ),  and  to 
place  the  index  of  the  planets  againtt  that  which  i*  on 
the  card  he  hu  chofen,  and  which  is  to  preilde  over 
thetnfwer:  you  tell  him  to  do  this  privately,  that 
no  one  may  fee  him,  and  after  that  to  cover  the  dial 
with  bis  handkerchief.  Then  kt  him  open  the  door 
that  i*  before  the  aperture  in  the  box,  and  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  fibyl  there  vifible* 

You  then  open  the  memorandam-book,  and  taking 
out  the  paper*  that  are  in  che  leaf  where  the  name  of 
the  fibyl  juft  mentioned  i*  wrote,  you  defire  him  to 
Vou  IX.  Part  11. 
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choofe  any  one  of  them  he  thinks  proper.  The  talif* 
man  ofed  in  the  latt  experiment  being  properly  heated, 
it  then  to  be  introduced,  when  you  dire^  the  perfon 
to  pat  the  blank  paper  into  it ; and  uking  it  out  a 
few  moment*  after,  be  will  find  the  anfwtr  to  hi*  que- 
ftion. 

To  make  thi*  operation  appear  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, it  will  be  proper  to  have  a fmall  prefs  or  cup- 
board, at  the  ^ck  of  which  there  ia  a door  that 
open*  into  an  adjoining  room,  by  which  mean*  an  af- 
fiftant  having  prepared  the  talifaao,  may  place  it  in 
the  cup  board  the  moment  before  it  i*  wanted.  This 
contrivance  will  be  ufeful  on  many  other  occafiona. 

8.  PaovioB  an  um  of  wood  or  metal  about  fix 

inches  high,  and  two  and  a half  diameter  in  the  wideft  ****®** 
part,  and  of  fucli  figure  in  other  refpe^s  a*  you  think 
proper  (fee  fig.  9.^,  Let  there  be  a cylinder  of  cop- 
per C,  (fi^.  10.)  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, which  is  to  fill  a hole  AB  made  in  the  um. 

The  top  of  thi*  cylinder  i*  to  be  in  the  top  of  the  urn, 
fo  that  it  may  be  eafily  taken  out.  To  thi*  ura  them 
mutt  be  a cover  D,  which  fit*  it  exadly.  * 

On  It  fmall  fquare  piece  of  paper  draw  the  figure  of 
a flower  or  leaf,  with  that  fort  of  fympalhctic  ink 
whofe  colour  moll  refembk*  it.  You  then  prefent  fe- 
verml  fort*  of  flowers  or  leave*  to  a perfon,  and  dcfire 
him  to  choofe  any  one  of  them.  Then  put  chat  flow- 
er on  a chafin^ditti  of  hot  coals;  and,  taking  the  pa- 
per on  which  it  i*  fecretly  drawn,  you  give  it  to  the 
perfon  to  examine,  and  then  put  it  in  the  um,  having 
picvioufly  heated  the  cyUoder  (x).  Then  taking  forac 
of  the  afhe*  of  the  burnt  flower,  you  ftrew  them  over 
the  paper,  after  which  vou  take  it  out  and  Aiow  the 
company  the  figuie  of  that  flower.  While  the  flower 
i*  burning,  you  may  fprinkle  fome  powder  over  it, 
fuppofe  that  of  faltpetre ; and  by  that,  mixed  with 
the  alhes  of  the  flower,  the  company  may  imagine  the 
effed  i*  produced. 

The  pref*  or  cupboard  mectiooed  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  will  be  here  very  convenient  for  heating 
the  cylinder  and  placing  it  in  the  ura.  A fimilar  de- 
ception may  be  performed  by  putting  the  paper  in  a 
copper  veffd,  that  may  be  placed  on  an  iron  plate  over 
the  chafingdilh  in  which  the  flower  ia  burnt.  But  this 
method  has  not  fo  myfteriou*  an  appearance  a*  the 
other,  and  in  fome  perfon*  may  caufe  a fufpictoo  that 
the  eflfefil  is  product  by  heat. 

9.  To  perform  this  experiment,  you  mutt  obferve,  xhe  eoa^ 
that  there  are  feveral  ktters  which  may  be  changed  vercibk 
into  others,  without  any  appearance  of  the  alteracton ; <»^** 
as,  the  a into  d,  the  c into  u,  e,  </,  g,  0,  or  y,  the  t 

into  d,  or  /,  the  / into  /,  the  0 into  a,  </,  or  y, 
the  V ioioy,  &c. 

Take  a parcel  of  card*,  fuppofe  *0,  and  on  one  of 
them  write,  with  the  ink  of  the  fourth  clafa,  the  word 
law  (l),  and  on  the  other,  with  the  fame  ink,  Ibe 
word.  M Vmmmi  tkeo  bolding  ihcm  lo  tht  fire,  they 
will  both  become  nfible.  Now  you  will  obferre,  th.t 
S E by 


* 


!h)  If  the  axis  be  made  to  paf*  through  the  top  of  the  pedefUl,  thi*  opening  will  not  be  ncceflary. 

1)  Thefe  month*  and  the  index  are  of  no  other  ufe  taao  to  give  the  experiment  an  air  of  greater  my- 
ftery. 

fa)  There  are  fome  forts  of  fympathetic  ialu  that  require  much  more  heat  than  other*. 
l)  Thefe  letter*  Ibould  not  be  joined. 
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by  altertnv  tke  4 la  the  word  law  tato  mad  mddioff 
f before  !,  «ad  omam  after  the  «w.  it  becomei  eZa 
wmofi,  ThcreforCi  foo  mike  tbofe  mlteratlona  with 
Che  invitiblc  ink,  mod  let  it  remain  fo.  On  ibe  red  of 
the  cards  you  write  any  words  you  think  fit. 

Prelent  the  carda  in  fuch  a manner  to  two  perfonH 
that  one  of  them  fhall  draw  the  word  4>«f,  and  the 
other  the  words  old  woman.  You  then  tell  the  perfoo 
who  drew  the  word  that  it  (hall  difappear,  and 
the  words  on  the  other  card  (hall  be  wrote  in  in  pUccf 
and  that  you  may  not  change  the  cards,  dcfire  each  of 
the  parties  to  write  his  name  on  his  card.  Then  put* 
ting  the  cards  together,  and  holding  them  before  tlie 
fire,  as  if  tu  dry  the  names  jud  wrote,  tbe  word  law 
win  prefently  change  into  old  woman. 

This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  fixing  on  a word 
that  may  be  changed  into  three  other  words,  and  ina* 
king  four  perfons  draw  the  cards  on  which  thofe  words 
arc  wrrate  { and  it  may  be  further  divcrllfied  by  choo* 
fiiig  three  ^u^h  words,  as  that  the  Brit  can  be  changed 
into  the  fecond,  and  the  fccond  into  the  third.  Yon 
then  tell  him  who  drew  the  firfl  word,  that  it  (hall  be 
changed  into  that  drawn  by  the  fecond  perfosi ; and 
him  yoQ  tell,  that  his  word  (ball  be  chaaged  into  that 
of  the  third  perfon. 

Theoneu.  on  feveral  flips  of  paper  different  que- 

iu  letters,  (lions,  and  fucb  as  may  be  anfwercd  by  tbe  name  of 
fome  perfoo  t for  example.  Who  is  tbe  merrieff  mao 
in  the  company?  Anfwer,  Mr  * * *.  To  whom  will 
Mifs  • • • be  married  ? Anfwer,  To  Mr  * * *. 
Thefe  qoeflioni  are  to  be  wrote  in  tbe  fympatbetic 
ink  of  this  cla(s,  and  expofed  to  the  Bit,  mod  tbe  an* 
fwers  wrote  in  the  fame  ink,  and  left  inri(ible»  The 
papers  arc  to  be  folded  in  form  of  levters,  and  in  fuch 
loanner  that  the  part  where  the  name  ia  wrote  (hall  be 
dire^j  under  tbe  feal,  and  the  heat  of  tbe  wax  will 
stake  It  vifible.  Then  give  the  Utter  to  the  perfoo 
who  requires  tbe  anfwer,  and  he  will  find  it  plainly 
wrote. 

A deceptioo  fimilar  to  this  may  be  made  with  a 
number  of  blank  cards,  on  each  of  which  an  ace  of 
fpadei  ia  drawn  with  the  inrifibU  ink  ; then  let  a per- 
foo  choofe  any  one  of  them,  and  inclofe  It  in  a letter- 
cafe,  prepared  in  fuch  manner  that  tbe  figure  of  tbe 
ace  (hall  be  diredly  under  the  feal,  and  on  openmg 
tbe  Utter  it  will  be  immediately  vifibk. 

DicisTtoirt  with  Class  V. 

Thtbcttn-  M.  Hsvtabox  that  is  divided  into  three  parlat 
prchynfibic  tftew  the  Came  manner  as  the  talifman  in  the  sift  ex* 
wrkia^  periment,  except  that,  infleMl  of  being  triangular,  it 
muA  be  of  a long  (quart  (fee  fig.  14. ) Divide  iu  top 
B into  two  equu  parts  D and  E,  as  in  fig.  1 5.  and  to 
the  part  D adjuft  a plate  of  copper  L,  about  one  quar- 
ter of  an  iach  thick,  and  under  both  the  plate  1.  and 
the  opening  £ place  a cloth.  The  upper  part  C muft 
have  a button  by  which  It  may  be  fixed  oq  tbe  cover 
B,  fo  at  to  appear  of  one  piece  with  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  box  place  a piece  of  cloth,  or 
other  fluff,  on  which  you  may  ftamp  certain  myfle- 


notss  charxAers,  and  obCerve  that  tbe  bottom  of  the 
cover  mufl  reft  upon  this  cloth* 

Then  provide  a flip  of  paper  GH  (fig.  la.)  of  the 
fame  fire  with  the  bottom  of  tbe  box  1 and  at  each 
' end  of  it  write,  with  the  green  fympathetic  ink,  the 
name  of  a differtnl  card,  and  make  fome  private  mark 
by  which  you  can  tell  at  which  cod  each  name  it 
wrote  (m). 

Take  a parcel  of  cards,  and  offer  thofe  two  of  iheiw 
whofe  names  are  wrote  on  the  paper  to  the  two  per* 
foni,  that  they  may  draw  them.  You  tell  the  partiei 
to  keep  their  cards  to  themrelves,  and  you  propofe  to 
make  the  names  of  thofe  cards  appear  upon  a (lip  of 
paper,  which  you  put  into  the  ^x.  You  then  alk 
which  oarae  of  the  two  cards  (hall  appear  firfl.  Tbe 
copper-plate  being  pixvioufly  heated  and  placed  in  the 
cover,  you  put  it  over  that  end  of  the  paper  on  which 
is  tbe  name  required,  and  It  will  prefently  appear. 

I'hcn  taking  the  paper  out  and  (howiug  the  name 
wrote,  you  put  it  in  again,  turning  the  other  end  to 
tbe  fiie  of  the  box  where  the  plate  is,  and  it  will  ia 
like  manner  become  vifible. 

Tbe  fiift  nime  may  be  made  to  difappear  at  the 
fame  time  that  tbe  fecond  appears,  if  the  doth  at  the 
etid  oppofite  to  that  where  the  plate  is  be  made  damp. 

IS.  Take  a print  that  reprclenu  winter,  and  trace 
over  the  proper  parts  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  ground, 
with  the  green  fympathetic  ink  ) obferv ing  to  make  ***** 
fome  parts  deeper  than  others,  according  to  their  di* 
ftan6e.  When  thofe  parts  are  dry,  paint  the  other 
objedls  with  their  natural  colours.  Then  put  the  print 
in  a ^ame  with  a gUfs,  and  cover  the  back  of  it  with 
a paper  that  ia  pafled  over  its  border  only. 

When  this  print  is  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a mode- 
rate fire,  or  to  the  warm  raya  of  the  fun,  all  tbe  grafi 
and  foliage  will  turn  to  a pleafing  green;  and  if  a yel- 
low tint  be  given  to  fuosc  parts  of  the  print,  before  the 
fympatbeti:  ink  be  drawn  over,  this  green  will  be  of 
different  (hades ; and  the  feene  that  a minute  before 
reprefrnted  winter,  will  now  be  changed  to  fpring. 

Wbco  this  print  is  placed  in  tbe  cold,  winter  will  again 
appear,  and  will  Main  be  driven  away  by  the  warm 
riya  of  the  fun.  llua  ahemate  change  of  feafous  assy 
be  repeated  at  often  as  you  pleafe ; remembering, 
however,  as  was  before  obferved,  not  to  make  the 
print  at  any  time  too  hot,  for  then  a fisded  aotuma 
will  for  ever  remain. 

Decbptioxs  vsich  Class  VII. 

13.  PanviDC  a nnrober  of  artificial  flowers,  fuch  as  The  revive* 
rofes,  jonquils,  pinks,  or  any  other  you  find  couveoi*  Bed  bmw 
cm.  Thefe  flowers  mufl  be  made  o(  white  thread  or  q^wsa. 
filk,  and  their  leaves  of  parchmtrrt.  Dip  tbe  rofes  in 
tbe  red  fympatbetic  tsk,  the  jouquUs  in  the  yellow, 
the  pinks  in  the  violet,  and  their  leaves  in  a foluiioa 
of  fall  of  unar.  When  they  are  all  dry,  form  them  in- 
to fmall  bouquets,  which  wiU  all  appear  white,  and  may 
be  ufed  in  this  experiment,  ciiber  the  day  they  are 
dipped,  or  feveral  days  after. 

You  take  one  of  thefe  bouquets,  and  after  (howlng 

the 


That  there  may  be  no  fufpician  of  the  paper  being  prepared,  you  may  cut  it  from  a whole  fliect,  be* 
lore  toe  company,  having  previowily  wrote  the  aaioes. 
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the  company  that  every  part  of  it  is  white,  you  dip  it  tog  e,  the  hour  at  which  the  iodex  ftaoda,  and  count* 
in  an  infufioo  of  any  of  the  blue  flowera  RieDtioiied  ing  backwardt  from  the  hour  at  which  he  iotenda  to 
under  the  article  Coiovt-Makirngf  13.  and,  draw*  riu 


} aod  the  number  17  will  oecciTarily  end  at  8p 


ing  it  prefcDtIy  out,  all  the  flowera  and  kavea  will  ap-  which  fliowa  that  to  be  the  hour  he  chofe. 


pear  in  their  natural  colours  (n). 


That  the  hour  at  which  the  coontiog  coda  muft  be 


Tha  tran-  *4*  Waixi  on  a paper,  with  the  violet  liquor,  aa  that  on  which  he  propofed  to  rife,  will  be  erident  on 
U»\v%ttd  many  letteri  or  wnrda  a«  you  plcafe  { and  aik  any  per*  a little  redcdlion  $ for  if  he  had  began  at  that  hour  and 
uriuog.  fon  whether  he  will  have  that  writing  turn  to  yellow,  counted  la,  he  would  oecefTarily  hare  come  to  it  a* 


green,  or  red. 


gain  { and  calling  the  number  1 7,  by  adding  5 to  it. 


Have  a fponge  with  three  iidcs  that  you  can  readily  only  fervea  to  diCguifc  the  matter,  but  can  make  no  (brt 
diftinguilh,  and  dtp  each  of  iti  fide#  in  one  of  the  three  of  differeitce  in  the  counting. 

fympatbetic  ink*.  Draw  the  fkle  of  the  fponge  that  17.  Ir  the  number  1 1 be  multiplied  by  any  one  ofl 


fympatbetic  ink*.  Draw  the  fkle  of  the  fponge  tbat  17.  Ir  the  number  1 1 be  multiplied  by  any  one  of  The  magi' 

•orrerpoQiU  to  the  colour  the  perfon  has  chole,  over  the  nine  digit!,  the  two  figures  of  the  proidud  will 

the  writing  once  only  \ and  it  will  dircdly  change  to  ways  be  fimilar.  As  follows: 

the  colour  required  (o).  11  it  it  it  11  11  ti  11  11 

»»34y^7®9 


Sc£I.  III.  MifeeUantotu  Perform^ncts, 


A . r L ‘ L r . ' 55  44  5f  66  77  88  09 

r eo  .nr  OB.  to  Bdd.  BltcroBtcly.  . c.ruin  numb.rof 

hand  the  odd  or  tvtn  namUr  u.  L.et  the  perloa  mul-  .ai  k...  - 

.».!•  .k.  .....bK,,  Ki.  K*  .0  ^.1  countcrs.  lOl  thcy  imoQDt  to  too.  but  never 


.-I  , , • L-  ■ I.  L j L -i-i  1 VIM  «u»vuuv  vv  I w,  t/uv  iic«cr 

tip  y the  number  in  hu  ngnt-hand  by  an  odd  number,  ... ..  f .•  v . • 11  l*  ^ 

. k ' k'  t^r  k ^ k ' k ^ more  than  10  at  a time.  You  tcU  bmi,  more* 


~i'i  t . w a«u  mure  ia«a  lu  ■ viiiic.  « wu  icu  Biin,  mure* 

and  iIk:  •number  m hts  lef(*haud  by  an  creo  number,  -1.  . n k c a ■.  n.  n l u.. 

, ,,  'r  1 r r .k  i o j that,  if  you  (lake  nrft,  be  fnall  never  make  thb 

and  tell  you  if  ihc  fum  of  the  producU  added  tore*  ^ t j—  . k-  k 

. . Tf  •.  k .u  k even  century,  but  you  will.  In  order  to  which,  you 

.her  b.  odd  o,  cn.  If  .t  1«  'h.  o.n.b.r  „nicmb«ing  ih.  ordt,  of  tb.  . 

kn.' io  [iS  Wi‘h«d  ‘f  “ il»«  fm«.  II.  ...  34.  &c.  j«. “cooBrntly  «Id.  .0 


t.  Number  in  the  7 « 
right  hand  5 

Multipliers  3 


Example* 

In  the  left  7 


,l*heir  fern  68 

a.  Number  in  the!  j 
fight  hand  j ' 
Muiiiplitr*  3 


Thtir  fum  57 


Id  the  kft  18 


what  he  ftakes,  as  many  aa  wiU  make  one  more  thaa 
the  numbers  of  that  feries,  that  is,  aa  will  make  1 1, 
>3,  34,  &c.  till  70U  come  to  89,  after  which  the  other 
party  cannot  make  the  ceatury  bimfelf,  nor  preveat  you 
f^rom  making  it. 

If  the  other  party  has  no  knowledge  of  numbers, 
you  iT.a^  (lake  any  other  number  firf),  under  ten,  pro- 
vided you  take  care  to  fccute  (bme  one  of  the  lall  tcrma» 
aa  56,  67,  78,  &c. 

This  deception  may  be  performed  with  other  oum* 
bers;  and  io  order  to  fucceed,  you  mud  divide  the 
aumber  to  be  attained  by  a number  tliai  has  one  di- 
git more  than  what  you  can  (lake  each  time,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  number  you  mud  brft  Hake. 
Obferve,  that,  to  be  fore  of  fucceCi,  there  muft  be  al- 
ways a remainder.  Suppofe,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber to  be  attained  is  5a,  making  ufe  of  a pack  of  canla 
indead  of  counters,  and  that  you  are  never  to  add 
more  than  6 ; then  divide  5 a by  the  next  number  a- 
bove  6,  that  is,  by  7,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  3, 
will  be  the  numb^  yon  muft  ftakc  firft  ; and  whatever 


- n 16.  To  teU,  hy  the  Jiil  of  a watch,  at  what  hour  any  »«1 1>«  the  number  yon  muft  Rake  firtt  s and  whatever 
what  how  the  perfon  fcl  the  hand  of  the  other  flakes,  you  muft  add  as  much  to  it  as  will 

any  perfoo  the  dial  to  any  hour  he  pleafes,  and  tell  you  what  hour  niakt  il  equal  to  the  num^r  by  7^  divided, 

Inreodsto  that  ii|  and  to  the  number  of  that  hour  you  add,  in  ^*t  i>i  7*  Therefore,  if  his  nrft  ftakc  be  1,  you  muft 
jour  mind,  l J.  Then  tell  him  to  count  privately  the  take  6.  See.  fo  that  your  fei^nd  ftake  will  make  the 

number  of  that  amount  upon  the  dial,  beginning  with  heap  lO,  your  third  (lake  will  make  it  17,  and  lo  on, 

' ' * ‘ till  you  come  to  45,  when,  as  be  cannoe  Aake  more 


the  next  hour  to  that  on  which  he  propofes  to  rife, 

I t J-  1 • .k.  ......k^ 


and  counting  backwards,  firft  reckoning  the  number  than  6,  you  muft  make  the  number  5 a. 


of  the  hour  at  wliich  he  has  placed  the  hand.  Ad  ex- 
ample will  make  this  plain. 

Suppofe  the  hour  at  which  he  intends  ta  rife  be  8, 
and  that  he  has  placed  the  hand  at  5.  You  add  12  to 
5,  and  tell  him  to  count  17  on  the  dial,  firft  reckon- 


In  ihia,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  it'  the  other  perfon 
has  no  knowledge  of  numbers,  you  may  flake  any 
number  firft  under  7 { or  you  may  let  him  ftake  firft, 
only  taking  care  to  fccure  cither  of  the  numbers  10, 
ty,  24,  31,  Sec.  after  which  he  cannot  make  52,  if 
5 £ 2 you 


(a)  The  liquor  fhould  be  pul  in  a fort  of  jar  with  a narrow  neck,  that  il  may  not  be  feen  the  coenpuy  | 
and  you  fhould  draw  the  flowera  gently  out,  that  the  liquor  may  drop  if  thin,  and  they  may  Mvt  tine  to  •€• 
qaiie  their  culoura. 

(u)  The  fponge  fkoold  he  wcU  ckaxted  unncdiately  after  the  experuaeot* 
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To  tell  the 
uximSef  of 

thrown  up 
by  y dUe» 
wit^t  fee- 
ing ibcro. 


yo«onfttmly  tdd  as  many  to  hit  ftake  ai  will  make 
tl  7- 

1 8.  j4  pnvairfy  M moivirr,  to  uU  htm 

tbas  number.  Arrsa  the  perfon  haa  6xed  on  a number* 
bid  him  double  it  and  add  4 to  that  fum,  then  multiply 
the  w hole  by  5 $ to  the  produA  kt  him  add  1 a,  and  mul- 
tiply the  amount  by  10.  From  the  Turn  of  the  whole 
let  him  deduA  330,  and  tell  you  the  remainder}  from 
which  if  you  cut  off  the  two  Uft  hgurei,  the  number 
that  remaina  will  be  that  fixed  on. 

Etample. 

Let  the  noraber  chofeo  be  • • 7 

Which  doubled  ia  • • - 14 

And  4 added  to  it,  makea  • • • 18 

Which  multiplied  by  5,  givea  • *90 

To  which  13  being  added,  it  ia  • 10s 

That  multiplied  by  to,  makea  - - 1030 

From  which  deduding  320,  the  remainder  ta  700 
And  by  ftriklng  off  the  two  cyphen,  it  breomea 
the  original  number  . . • y 

7bree  &ce  being  thronxm  on  a tablet  to  tell  the 
nunAer  of  each  of  tbemt  and  the  order  in  nubieh  they  Rand, 
Let  the  perfon  who  baa  thrown  the  dice  double  the 
number  of  that  next  hia  left  hand,  and  add  3 to  that 
fum  ; then  multiply  the  amount  by  5,  and  to  the  pro* 
duA  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die;  then  let  the 
whole  be  multiplied  by  10,  and  to  that  produd  add 
the  number  of  the  third  die.  From  the  total  let  there 
be  fubtraded  350,  and  the  figoret  of  the  number  that 
lemaina  will  anfwer  to  the  pointa  of  the  three  dice  aa  ' 
they  Hand  on  the  table. 

Example,  Suppofe  the  pointa  of  the  three  dice  thh>wo 
on  the  uble  to  be  4,  6,  and  3, 

Then  the  double  of  the  firft  die  will  be  • 8 

To  which  add  - - ...  3 

<5 

5 

65 

6 

7» 
10 

710 

To  that  produA  add  the  number  of  the  third  die  3 

From  the  total  713 

SubcfiA  330 

And  the  three  remaining  figures  364 

will  anfwer  to  the  uum^ri  on  the  dice,  and  ihow  the 
order  in  which  they  ttand. 

To  tell  on  ^ eompamy  hanmg  put  a ring  ^vRtely 

wha*  fin*  Pn  one  of  hu  fngert } to  name  the  perfm^  the  band,  the 
gcr,)o'uic.  fngtr%  a^  p*  nabicb  it  is  placed.  Lit  a third 

&c  a ring  p^on  double  the  number  of  the  order  is  whi^h  he 
k...  gjiQ^g  bjta  the  ring,  and  add  3 to  that  number  ; 

then  multiply  lhat  fum  by  3,  and  to  the  prodoA  add 
10.  Let  him  next  add  l to  the  laft  number  if  the 
ring  be  on  the  right  hand,  and  3 if  00  the  left,  and 
multiply  the  wbme  by  10 : to  tbit  produA  be  muff  add 
the  number  of  the  finger  (counting  the  thumb  aa  the 
firil  finger),  and  multiply  the  wh«uc  again  by  10.  Let 


Sea.  iir. 

him  then  add  the  number  of  the  joint ; and,  lafily,  to 
the  whole  join  33. 

He  if  then  to  tell  you  the  amount  of  the  whole,  from 
which  you  are  10  fubtrad  3533,  and  tlie  remainder 
will  coolill  of  four  figorei,  the  tirft  of  which  will  ex* 
prefa  the  rank  in  which  the  perfon  ftanda,  the  fecond 
the  hand  (the  number  1 fignifying  the  right  band,  and 
3 the  left),  the  third  number  the  fiogei,  and  the  fourth 
the  joint. 

Example.  Suppofe  the  perfon  who  (landa  the  third 
in  order  hat  put  the  ring  upon  the  fecond  joint  of  the 
tltumb  of  hti  left  hand  ; then 

The  double  of  the  rank  of  the  third  peribn  ia  6 


To  which  add 


Multiply  the  fum  by 


To  which  add 

And  the  number  of  the  left  haitd 


Which  being  multiplied  by 
To  which  add  the  number  of  the  thumb 
*And  multiply  again  by 


Then  add  the  number  of  the  joint 
And  laftly  the  number 


1’hat  fum  multiplkd  by  3 will  be 
To  which  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die 


And  multiply  the  fum  by 


1 1 

5 

55 

10 

2 

67 

10 

670 

I 

671 
10 

6710 

3 * 
35 

6747 

3535 

3*ia 


ha*  been 
pri^dy 

gut. 


From  which  deduAiog 
The  remainder  ia 

Of  which,  aa  we  bare  faid,  the  3 deootei  the  third 
perfon,  the  a the  left  hand,  the  i the  thumb,  and  tbc 
laft  a the  fecond  joint. 

3(.  Coria  the  oulfide  of  a fmall  memorandum. bo<A 
with  black  paper,  and  in  one  of  its  infide  corera  makcwntii^  n, 
a flap,  to  open  fcerellr,  and  obferve  there  muft  be  no-  ftor^ 
thingorertheflapbui  the  black  paper  that  coven  thebook. 

Mix  foot  with  black  or  brown  foap,  with  which  rob 
the  fide  of  the  black  paper  next  the  flap  } then  wipe  it 
quite  dean,  fo  that  a white  paper  preffed  agaioft  it  will 
not  receive  aoT  mark. 

Provide  a b^k-lead  pencil  that  will  not  mark  with*  , 

out  prefling  hard  on  the  paper.  Have  hkewife  t 
fnuU  box,  about  the  fixe  of  the  memorandum. book, 
and  that  opens  on  both  fidca,  but  on  one  of  them  by 
a private  method.  Give  a perfon  the  pencil,  and  a flip 
of  thin  paper,  on  whieh  be  it  to  write  what  he  thinks 
proper  I you  ptefent  him  the  memorandum-book  at  the 
fame  time,  that  be  may  not  write  on  the  bare  board. 

Too  tcD  him  to  keep  what  be  writci  to  himfelf,  and 
dircA  him  to  burn  it  on  an  iron  plate  laid  on  a eha* 
fingdifii  of  coals,  and  give*  you  the  alhet.  You  then 
go  into  another  room  to  fetch  your  magic  box  above 
deferibed,  and  take  with  you  the  memorandum-book. 

Having  prevtoufiy  placed  a paper  under  the  flap  to 
the  cover  cf  the  book»  wheo  he  prcffca  hard  with  the  . 

pencil^ 
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pcDCi!,  to  write  oo  the^vipcT,  every  Aroke,  by  mcani 
of  the  ftulT  rubbed  og  t)^  bl«ck  pepetf  will  tppear  oo 
th«t  nodcT  the  flap.  You  therefore  take  it  out,  and 
put  it  into  one  fide  of  the  box. 

You  then  return  to  tbc  other  room»  and  ukin^ 


The  pcae- 
tridtre 

Kuiaea. 


box.  Thia  part  of  the  deception  may  likewire  be  per^ 
formed  by  meant  of  a confederate. 

24.  ABCD»  tig.  15.  reprcfcoii  ^ fmall  wooden  box  The  three 
fieven  or  eight  iochet  long,  two  and  an  half  broad,  maetc  pic* 
and  half  an  inch  deep;  the  bottom  of  which, 

flip  of  bkiik  paper,  you  pul  it  into  the  other  fide  of  by  meant  of  two  croft- pieces,  it  divided  into  ihrce 

the  box,  Arewing  the  afhea  of  the  burnt  paper  over  u,  equal  parK.  EFGH  rtprefentt  the  lid,  which  is  fa*fij.  ,4, 15, 

Then  (baking  the  box  for  a few  moments,  and  at  the  fame  ftened  tu  the  bottom  by  a hinge,  and  hat  in  front  a 

time  turning  it  dexteroufly  over,  you  open  the  other  fmall  plate  (haped  like  a lock,  and  two  fmall  eyes  for 

fide,  and  (how  the  perfon  the  paper  y«u  tirft  put  in,  hooka  which  ferve  to  fallen  it  when  it  it  (hut.  ILM 

are  three  fmall  flexible  fpringt,  flat,  and  about  ^ inch 
long.  NOP  arc  three  wooden  tablets  of  the  Cime  fize» 
upon  which  are  marked  the  tiguret  3,  4,  and  5.  l*he 
ublettareof  different  thickneffes  and  tbc  dilfcrence 
ia  fo  fmall  as  mjt  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  The 
outtide  uf  the  box  it  covered  with  (hagreeo  or  morocco 
leather,  and  on  the  infidc  with  filk  ta(fety  ; thele  cover* 
ingt  being  indifpenfibly  necelfary  to  hide  the  three  fmall 
fpringt  abovementiooed.  Fig.  14.  (howt  the  two 
hinges  E and  F bent  clofe  to  the  top  of  the  lid  ABCD; 
the  piece  of  braft  G,  flmilar  to  a lock,  being  alfo 
curved  to  the  lid.  A fmall  braft  ftud  it  rivetud  upon 
the  end  of  each  of  thefe  fpringt  ioferted  into  the  lid, 
and  palTct  through  the  curved  part  of  each  of  the 
bioget  and  the  lock  { fo  that  on  the  oatfidc  they  ap- 
pear at  the  headt  of  fnvall  pint  which  ^(Ico  them  upon 
the  lid.  Thefe  fmrll  ftudt  will  be  elevated  more  or 
left  according  to  the  thickneffe*  of  the  tableta,  that 
may  be  (hut  up  in  each  of  the  partitioat  in  which  they 
may  be  found  placed  ; fo  that  the  tablet  N elevate* 
them  more  than  the  tablet  O,  and  the  latter  left  than 
P } though  thefe  elevaitoni  arc  but  bard)  feotibic  to 
tbc  fight  or  touch,  and  that  by  a perfoo  acctiflocned 
to  look  at  or  handle  them.  Thu*  it  may  be  catily 
known  in  whatever  order  the  tablet*  are  placed,  how* 
ever  carefully  (hut  up;  and  conftquently  the  numbera 
named  a*  inck^cd. 

Give  DOW  the  box  to  any  indifferent  perfon,  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  form  with  the  tablets  any  number  he 
pleafea,  dcTiriog  him  to  return  the  box  well  Ibut  up ; then 
taking  tbc  box,  and  determining  by  the  touch,  or  rather 
by  the  eye,  what  order  the  ( tbict*  arc  in,  it  will  be  very 
furprifing  to  hear  you  declare  the  number  without  fcc- 
ing  it. 

N.  J3.  It  will  fiiU  be  equally  poflible  to  difeover  the 
number,  though  the  tableU  (hould  be  returned  with 
the  bottom  upwards,  or  even  though  ooe  ihould  be 
withdrawn  in  order  to  defeat  your  defign  ; particular* 
ly  if  care  baa  been  taken  to  make  tl»e  Audi  remain  cvea 
with  the  plate*  when  a number  i*  omitted. 

25.  ToeHJiover  my  parixadar  founkr  ^hich  Aa/ irwi The  name- 
company  t who,  when  be  open*  it,  find*  another,  and  ftcraly plattd  a bwc  that  txtmt  upom  Tbit  table,  tahte. 
another,  till  he  cornea  to  the  Uft,  but  that  he  cannot  which  la  mad*  of  wood,  i*  reprefented  by  A,  tig.  16. 

open  without  the  key  (fee  fig.  13.)  which  you  then  It  ia  of  an  hexagonal  fhape,  and  about  three  or  four 
give  him,  and  retiring  to  a diflant  part  of  the  room,  inches  diameter.  For  the  fake  of  neatnef*  in  appear* 
you  tell  him  to  take  out  the  guinea  hirofclf,  and  fee  if  ance,  a propurtiooably  fixed  pillar  with  a foot  i«  fixed 
It  be  that  he  marked.  to  It.  Round  a centre  there  turoa  a fmall  round  box 

Thia  deception  may  be  made  more  furprifing,  by  B of  about  4 diameter  in  the  infidc,  the  lid  of 
putting  the  key  into  the  fnuff-box  of  ooe  of  the  com-  which  takes  off  at  B.  At  the  bottom  of  tlria  box, 
pany  ; which  you  may  do  by  alking  him  for  a pirtch  of  near  the  circumference  in  the  iafide,  ia  fixed  a brafa 
&s  fnuff,  and  at  the  fame  time  conceal  the  key,  which  pin  to  fit  a hole  made  in  a flat  ivory  counter  fhuwa 
” ‘ at  fig.  17.  Tbc  pin  and  counter  are  reprefented 

in  fig.  18.  which  ia  a flat  view  of  fig.  16  with  the 
lid  of  the  box  B taken  off.  Oppofite  to  ihc  pin  ^ 


the  writing  00  which  he  will  readily  ackoowUdge  to 
be  hia. 

Thetrsnf-  Taxa  two  guineas  and  two  fhillinga,  and  grind 

pofsbk  P*<’t  of  them  nway,  on  one  fide  only,  fo  that  they  may 
be  but  of  half  the  common  thicknefa  { and  obferve  that 
they  mull  be  quite  thin  ac  the  edge : thro  rivet  a 
guinea  and  a (hilling  together.  L#ay  one  of  thefe 
double  pieces,  with  the  (hilling  upwards,  on  the  palm 
of  your  hand,  at  the  bottom  of  your  three  firfl  fingers  ; 
and  lay  the  other  piece,  with  the  guinea  upward,  in 
like  manner.  In  the  other  hand.  Let  the  company  take 
notice  in  which  hand  is  the  guinea,  and  in  which  the 
(hilling.  Then  as  you  fliut  your  hands,  you  naturally 
turn  the  pieces  over ; and  when  you  open  them  again, 
the  (hilling  and  the  guinea  will  appear  to  have  chan* 
ged  their  places. 

23.  PaoviDX  a round  tin-box,  of  the  fixe  of  a large 
fnuff'box  ; and  in  thia  place  eight  other  boxes,  which 
will  go  eafily  into  each  other,  and  let  the  Icsft 
of  them  be  of  a fixe  to  hold  a guinea.  Each  of 
thefe  boxes  (hould  (hut  with  a hinge : and  to  the  lead 
of  them  there  muft  be  a fjiall  lock,  that  is  fallened 
with  a fpring,  but  cannot  be  opened  without  a key  : 
snd  obferve  that  all  thefe  boxes  roufi  (hue  fo  freciy, 
that  they  may  be  all  clofed  at  once.  Place  thele  boxes 
in  each  other,  with  their  tops  open  (fee  fig.  12.),  in 
the  drawer  of  the  table  on  which  you  make  your  ex- 
periments ; or,  if  you  plcafe,  in  your  pocket,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  cannot  be  difplaced. 

Then  afle  a perfon  to  lend  you  a new  guinea,  and 
defire  him  to  mark  it,  that  it  may  not  be  changed 
You  take  this  piece  in  ooe  hand,  and  in  the  other  you 
have  another  of  the  fame  appearance;  and  putting  your 
hand  in  the  drawer  you  flip  the  piece  that  is  marked 
into  the  lead  box,  and,  (hutting  them  all  at  once,  you 
take  them  out.  Then  (bowing  the  piece  you  have  in 
your  hand,  and  which  the  company  fuppofe  to  be  the 
(amc  that  was  marked,  you  pretend  to  mike  it  pa£i 
through  the  box,  and  dexteroufly  convey  it  away. 

You  then  prefent  the  box,  for  the  fp^atoia  do  not 
yet  know  there  are  more  than  one,  to  any  perfon  in 


mud  be  very  fmall,  among  the  fnuff:  and  when  the 
perfon  who  is  to  open  the  box  a(ks  for  the  key,  you 
tcU  him  that  one  of  the  company  bM  it  io  bii  fnulC- 
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in  the  (ame  figure,  1)  reprefrnit  a fine  dot  defigned 
u a fee  ret  mark  on  the  ouUide  of  the  box,  which 
ferteft  alwaya  aa  a guide  to  the  number  of  the  counter 
privately  placed  in  the  infide  of  the  box,  ai  ta  after* 
waids  particularly  explained.  Upon  one  of  the  cor* 
ners  of  the  table  !•  an  ivory  mark  C,  fig-  i6.  and  i8. 
which  fervea  to  place  the  fpot  a upon  the  countera  in 
iti  proper  pofiiion.  See  fig.  17.  There  are  12  conn* 
tere  fined  to  the  box  B.  marked  10,  20,  0tc.  aa  fiir 
M ISO,  on  the  middle  of  each.  On  each  of  tbefe 
countera  is  the  hole  hx  fig.  17.  and  18.  which  goeaover 
the  pin  in  the  bottom  of  the  box ; and  on  one  fide  of 
thia  hole  a red  or  black  fpot  is  placed  in  the  following 
manner.  When  n**  to  is  put  into  the  box,  the  fpot 
mull  be  fo  far  to  the  left  hand  of  tlie  hole,  that  when 
it  is  brought  to  the  mark  C,  fig.  i8.  the  hole  h will  be 
oppofitc  to  the  fide  marked  1.  When  n**  20  is  put 
in,  the  fpot  being  brought  to  the  mark  C will  carry 
the  hole  to  the  comer  marked  2*  When  n**  30  ia  put 
in,  atrd  the  fpot  bronghl  oppofitc  to  C,  the  hole  will 
be  brought  againft  the  fide  marked  j,  aa  is  Ibown  in 
the  figure,  and  fo  on  for  the  rell.  Therefore,  aa  op. 
pofue  to  the  brafa  pin,  or  hole  in  the  counter  on  the 
outfide  of  the  box  B,  there  ia  a fccret  mark  D already 
mentioned,  this  muft  ferve  aa  an  index  to  tbe  number 
contained  in  the  box,  according  aa  it  is  oppofitc  to  a 
fide  or  comer  of  the  tabic. 

Give  now  tbe  tabic  with  the  box  and  the  1 2 coun* 
tcra  to  any  perfon,  and  defirc  him  to  put  one  of  the 
counters  kcretly  into  the  box,  keeping  the  refi  to 
himfclf ; and,  after  having  placed  the  hole  over  the 
pin  in  the  box,  to  place  particularly,  by  turning  the  box 
round,  the  fpot  a againd  the  mark  C on  the  table.  Let 
him  then  cover -the  box,  give  you  the  table,  and  keep 
the  countera  to  himfclf.  Obferve  then  privately  what 
fide  or  comer  the  fecret  outfide  mark  D fianda  againfi, 
reckon  the  tena  accordingly,  and  tell  him  the  num- 
ber. 

, 26.  To  Jrmc  ^ the  fveil  with  a htuiel  any  one  of 

srclL*^  liqnort  evhub  haw  hten  prtvioufy  nuned  and  fui  into 
^.~Provide  two  tin  cylinders  of  levtn  or  eight  inches 
height  t the  diameter  of  thclargeft,  reptefentedby  AB 
fig.  19.  to  be  four  inches,  and  that  of  the  leafl,  CD, 
two  itichea.  llacc  the  fmall  one  within  the  larger, 
and  conned  them  together  by  foldering  to  them  lour 
tin  parlitloos,  making  the  e<jiial  fpaces  etf,  L Turn 
a piece  of  wood  three  inches  thick,  hollow  withinfide, 
and  lined  with  tin,  of  which  a feflion  is  given,  fig.  to. 
Into  this  the  exterior  cylinder  fhould  be  clofcly  fitted 
atnand  h.  Another  circle  of  wood  (of  whicba  fe^ion  ia 
given  fig.  21.),  hollowed  at  «,  h,  and  e,  is  aHb  to  be 
procur^,  and  which  may  cover  exaAIy  the  fpace  be* 
tween  the  two  cylinders;  and,  laftly,  kt  tbe  whole  be 
confiruCted  in  fuch  a manner,  that  when  theie  three  fe< 
paratc  piccca  are  placed  together,  they  may  reprefent 
9 well,  as  in  fig.  2 2.  The  two  brafs  or  wooden  pil* 
lara  A A,  with  the  axis  and  handle  C,  ferve  to  let  down 
and  draw  up  a fmall  glafa  bucket  B,  an  inch  and  an 
half  in  diameter.  Make  four  tin  rrfervoirs  of  the 
fame  height  with  the  cyfndcr,  and  fo  fhaped  as  10 
fill  the  four  fpaces  e,  /,  g,  h,  (fig.  19.)  which  muft  be 
well  clofed  at  their  extremities  B and  C.  On  the  top 
•f  each  make  a fmall  hole  about  the  tenth  part  of  an 
inch  diameter,  and  folder  at  tbe  bafe  C a fmall  tube 
D,  tbe  cod  of  which  fhould  be  bent  towards  the  iofide 


of  the  well  when  the  refervoir  h placed  in  tt.  Solder 
on  the  top  of  each  refervoir  a fmall  fpriog  lever  and 
prop  ABOE,  fig.  23.  Thia  fpring  will  ferve  always  to 
prels  the  end  of  the  lever  1)  down  up  >n  (he  hole  at 
the  top  of  the  refervoir  B ; and  in  order  to  cover  it 
more  pcrficdlly,  a fmall  piece  of  leather  is  to  he  glued 
on  to  the  end  of  the  lever  D.  Ladly,  a fmall  peg  or 
ftud  C is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  levers,  and 
which  muft  be  clofe  to  the  under  part  of  the  wooden 
circle  which  covers  the  refervoirs.  To  conceal  thefe 
Audi,  ai\d  at  the  fame  time  to  be  able  to  piefs  upon 
them  with  the  fingers,  circular  apertures,  aa  ihown  in 
fig.  21.  muft  be  made  in  tbe  piece  of  wood,  the  top 
covered  with  a piece  of  vellum,  and  the  whole  neatly 
painted  with  oU  colour. 

If  now  you  plunge  00c  of  thefe  refervoirs  pcrpicndi* 
cuUrly  into  any  liquor,  in  prclfing  on  the  ftud,  fo  as 
to  uncover  the  hole  at  the  lop,  it  will  be  filled  with 
the  liquor  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is 
immerged  ; and  as  long  as  the  lever  continues  to  prefa 
upon  the  hole  by  means  of  the  fpring,  tbe  Uquor  can* 
lYot  run  out  for  want  of  air,  though  it  will  do  lb  the 
moincni  the  Hud  is  prefted  upon  and  the  air  admitted. 

If  the  refervoir  is  properly  placed,  then  the  liquor 
will  How  out  of  it  into  tbe  gUfa-bucket  when  let  down 
to  a proper  depth. 

Fill  now  the  four  rrlervoirs  with  the  four  different 
liquors;  putting  them  in  their  places,  atsd  covering 
them  with  the  circular  top.  Take  a quantity  of  the 
fame  liquors,  mix  them  well  together,  and  pour  the 
whole  into  the  well;  after  wht^  you  may  draw  out 
any  one  which  the  company  defires,  by  letting  down 
(he  bucket,  and  pref&ng  fccrcily  upon  the  Hud  be* 
longing  to  the  refervoir  which  contains  it,  and  wliicb 
will  thus  difchsrge  the  liquor  it  containi. 

27.  PtoTiDE  a fmall  tin  mortar,  that  is  double,  asTKerefols^ 
A (fig.  8.),  whofe  bottom  B turns  round  on  an  axis, tored ftuw- 
by  means  of  a fpring  which  communicates  with  tbe^* 
pifcc  C.  niere  muft  be  a hollow  fpace  under  the  cCLxVfc 
falfe  bottom.  To  the  uodcr  fide  of  the  bottom 
faften,  by  a (bread  nf  fine  filk,  a flower,  with  its  (talk 
ao4  leaves. 

Then  take  a flower  that  exaAly  refemblea  the  other,* 
and  plucking  it  from  the  flalk,  and  all  tbe  leaves  fioin 
rich  other,  put  them  into'the  mortar,  and  pound  them 
with  a fmall  pcftle  ; after  which  you  Ihow  the  mortar 
to  the  company,  that  they  may  ice  the  parts  •re  aU 
brutfed. 

Then  taking  the  mortar  up  in  your  har>ds,  you  hold 
it  over  the  flame  ofa  lamp  or  candle,  by  wliofe  warmth 
the  flower  Is  fuppofed  to  be  reltored ; and  at  the  fame 
time  prefTing  the  piece  at  C,  the  bottom  will  tuna 
lound,  the  Gulfed  parts  dcfcetid  into  the  fpace  uodcr  ' 
the  bottom,  and  the  whole  flower  will  be  at  top : yuu 
then  put  your  hand  into  the  mortar,  and  eafily  break* 
ing  the  lilk  thread,  which  may  be  very  fhort  aa  wcU  aa 
fine,  you  take  the  flower  out  and  prcleiit  it  to  the  cum* 
puny. 

There  ia  an  experiment  fimilar  to  this,  in  wKidi  a 
live  bird  Is  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  and 
one  that  ia  dead  ia  pounded  in  itt  after  which,  by  (he 
motion  of  the  bottom,  the  live  bird  ia  fet  at  liberty. 

But  furdy  the  pounding  a bird  in  a mortar,  though  it 
be  dead,  muft  produce,  in  perfona  of  any  debcacy, 
more  difguft  ihao  entenaiumenu 

aS. 
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Sc(5.  Ill*  L E G E R 

The  Umi.  1%.  PtMVRl  t tinbmc  ABCD  (fig.  i.)i(>otit  eight 
high,  foor  wide,  end  two  deep,  end  let  it  be 
6xed  on  the  wooden  (tend  £.  On  two  of  the  inlidce 
let  there  be  e groove  FG  t and  tn  the  front  in  open- 
mg  I,  three  inehet  wide  and  one  high. 

At  the  back  of  the  box  let  there  be  a little  tin*door, 
that  open!  outward,  by  which  two  wix-capdlea  M 
may  be  put  in.  Let  the  top  of  the  box  hare  a cover 
of  the  fame  metal,  in  which  there  are  feveral  holct, 
and  which  may  be  taken  off  at  pleafure. 

Provide  i double  glafa  OP  (hg.  ].)  conftnidfcd  in 
tke  fame  manner  a«  that  in  the  tail  experiment.  On 
one  of  ita  fidea  you  are  to  palle  a black  paper,  the 
length  of  which  it  to  be  divided  into  three  ptrta,  and 
the  breadth  into  hftevn  { in  every  two  of  ihefc  fifteen 
divilioRs  you  cut  out  Ictteri,  which  will  make  in  the 
whole  three  anfwers  to  three  queftiona  that  may  be 
propofed.  On  the  other  (ide  of  the  glafi  palie  a very 
thin  paper,  and  to  the  top  faden  a fmall  cord,  by  which 
they  may  be  made  to  rtfe  or  defeend  in  the  groove 
FG. 

'Phen  take  a flip  of  pafleboard  RS  (fig.  3.),  one 
iach  and  a half  wide  and  three  inchet  long,  which  is 
^ to  be  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts  fimilar  to  thofe 

of  the  paper  OP,  and  cut  out  fpacei,  as  in  the  figure, 
fo  that  this  paper,  Aiding  horizonuUy  before  OP,  will 
either  cover  or  conceal  the  letters  cut  in  that. 

This  pafteboard  is  to  Aide  between  two  brafs  wires, 
and  is  to  be  fattened  to  one  fide  of  the  box,  by  a firing 
that  communicates  with  a fmiU  brafs  fprin^;  and  to 
the  other  fide,  by  a firing  fafiened  to  the  box  by  a 
fmall  piece  of  wax,  fo  fituated  that  the  firing  may  be 
eafily  fet  at  liberty  by  the  heat  of  the  candle  placed 
in  the  box. 

Take  a parcel  of  cards,  and  write  00  them  dlffcreut 
queftions,  three  of  which  are  to  correfpond  with  the 
anfwers  on  the  glafs.  Shuffle  thefe  cards,  and  let  a 
perfoQ  dtaw  any  one  of  the  three  qoefiiont.  llien  by 
mtfiog  the  glafi  you  bring  the  aafsTcr  againft  the  bole 
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in  the  front  of  the  box.  You  next  place  the  candles 
in  the  box,  the  heat  of  which  will  melt  the  wax  that 
holds  the  paper  Ri,  which  being  then  drawn  by  the 
fpring,  the  siifwer  will  be  vifible;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  ciimporition  between  the  glaflcs  becomes  diluted 
by  the  increafe  of  the  heat,  the  letters  will  become 
more  firnngly  illuminated. 

Tlic  letters  cut  in  the  paper  may  be  made  to  anfwer 
feveral  differeot  qneftioos,  as  has  been  explained  in 
other  experiments  I and  the  whole  parcel  of  cards  may 
confifi  of  quefiions  that  may  be  anfwered  by  one  or 
other  of  the  three  dtvlfiona  in  the  paper. 

29.  Make  a tin  box  ABCD  (fig.  4.),  srith  a co*  A fiowen 
ver  M,  that  ukes  off.  Let  this  box  he  fuppoited  byP^“5«A 
the  pedclUl  FGHI,  of  the  fame  metal,  and  on  which '** 
there  is  a little  door  L.  In  the  front  of  this  box  is**  *** 
to  be  a gtafs  O. 

In  a i^roove,  at  a fmall  difiance  from  O,  place  a 
double  gUfs  of  the  fame  fort  with  that  in  the  latl  ex-  ' 
pcrimeiii.  Between  the  front  and  back  glaiTcs  place  a 
fmall  upright  tin  tube  fupported  by  the  crofs-piece  R. 
l.et  there  be  alfo  a fmall  ebafingdifh  placed  in  the 
pedefial  FGHI.  The  box  is  to  be  open  behind  Yoa 
privately  place  a flower  (q^)  in  the  tin  lube  R|  and 
prefenting  one  that  refembles  it  to  any  perfon  (a),  de- 
fire him  to  bum  it  on  the  coals  in  the  ckafing-dilh. 

You  then  drew  fome  powder  over  the  coals,  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  aid  the  afiits  in  producing  the 
flower;  and  then  put  the  chafingdifli  in  the  pedefial, 
under  the  box.  As  the  heat  by  degrees  melts  the  com- 
poAtion  between  the  glafies,  the  flower  will  gradually 
appear;  but  when  the  chafingdifh  is  taken  away,  and 
the  power  of  the  afiies  is  fuppofed  to  be  removed,  the 
flower  (boo  difappears. 

For  entertaining  experiments,  itlufioos,  flee,  of  a 
philofophical  nature,  fee  the  articles  Acous-ncs, 
CATOrTSlCS,  ChKOMATICS,  DlOPTRlCt,  Electxi- 
CITV,  Hvdxoitatics,  Macmktism,  Pyxotbcuxics* 

&c. 
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OgeMine,  - LEGER^limk,  ia  mufic,  one  added  to  the  flaff  of 
1-fghom.  lines,  when  the  afeending  or  defeendiog  notes  run 
* ’ wry  high  or  low  ; there  are  fometimet  many  of  thefe 

lines  both  above  aad  below  the  ftaif,  to  the  number  of 
four  or  five. 

LEGHORN,  anciently  called  Lih^nau  Portm,  but 
by  the  modern  Italians  /.rvwrns,  a haodfumc  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufeany,  and  a free  port,  about 
30  miles  fouth  well  from  Florence,  in  the  territory  of 
Pifa.  The  only  defe^l  of  the  harbour  is  its  being  too 
(hallow  for  large  (hips.  Cofmo  I.  had  this  town  in 
rxclisnge  for  ^reaaa,  from  the  Genoefe;  and  it  is  the 
only  fca«port  in  the  duchy.  It  «as  then  but  a mean 
unheslihy  place;  but  it  now  very  handfume,  and  well- 
built,  with  broad,  ftraight,  parallel  firreti.  It  is  alfo 
well  fortified  } but  wants  good  water,  which  muft  be 
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brought  from  Pifa,  14  miles  diflant.  It  Is  about  2 i^horn. 
miks  in  circuit,  and  the  general  form  of  it  is  fquare.  '■ 

Part  of  it  has  the  convenience  of  can^s;  one  of  which 
is  5 miles  in  length,  and,  joining  the  Arno,  merchan- 
dife  and  psiTcngers  are  thus  conveyed  to  Pifa.  The 
port,  confining  of  two  havens,  one  for  the  duke’s  gal- 
leys, and  the  other  for  merchant  (hips,  is  furtounded 
with  a double  mole,  above  1 mile  and  a half  in  length, 
and  defended,  together  with  the  town,  by  a gi>cd  ci- 
tadel and  12  forts.  Roman  Catholics,  Jrws,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Mahometans,  and  even  the  Engllfh  fado- 
ry,  arc  indulged  in  the  public  exerctfe  of  their  religion; 
but  other  Proteftants  mofi  be  fatisfied  with  the  pri- 
vate. Tbe  trade  carried  on  here  is  very  great,  and 
mofi  of  it  pafT.fs  ihrongh  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 

Though  only  two  piaftrts,  or  feudi,  are  paid  Ibr  every 

bnlC| 


(O  flower  mufi  not  be  placed  fo  near  as  to  make  it  in  the  leafi  degree  vifible. 

(a)  You  may  prrfent  feveral  flowers,  and  let  the  perfon  cfaoofe  any  one  of  them.  In  this  cafe,  while  he  ia 
brsrning  the  flower,  you  fetch  the  box  from  another  apartment,  and  tt  the  £use  time  put  ia  a corr^poodiof 
Aower,  which  will  make  the  experimeot  fiill  more  furprifing. 
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Lc(K«ni  bal«»  grcM  or  tmall*  imported  or  exported*  yet  the 
9 dutiet  on  all  prcmGont  and  commoditiea  brout^ht  from 
. .the continent  to  the  town  are  *ery  heavy.  The  num- 

ber of  the  inhabitaots  is  faid  to  be  about  45*0001  and 
one  third  of  thefe  are  Jewa,  who  live  in  a particular 
quarter,  but  without  any  mark  of  diftinAion,  and  have 
a Gnr  fyna?ogue.  They  have  eogrofled  the  coral  ma« 
nufa^iory,  hive  a Confidcrablc  trade,  and  pufllTi  the 
chief  riches  of  the  place.  The  garrifun  cooQds  of 
loco  men.  'I'hc  walks  on  the  ramparts  arc  very  a- 
grrcable.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  road  ; but 
Hiips  riding  there  are  much  expofed  to  the  weather 
^ and  the  Uarbaiy  corfairA.  'I'be  number  of  English 

families  in  Leghorn  arc  about  36;  they  arc  much  fa- 
voured by  the  government,  aod  carry  on  a good  trade. 
The  puwer  of  the  inquifiiion  is  limited  to  ecclcfialiic'al 
matters  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  a great 
many  Turkiih  Oaves  here,  brought  in  by  the  duke’s 
galleys,  who  arc  often  Cent  out  on  a cruize  agaioft  the 
corfairs  of  Barbary.  The  lighthoufc  Aands  on  a rock 
in  the  fca  i near  which  is  the  Lazaretto,  where  qua* 
rsntine  is  performed.  Another  fourc<%  from  srhich 
the  duke  draws  a great  revenue,  is  the  monopoly  of 
brandy,  tobacco,  and  fait ; but  that,  witli  the  heavy 
duties,  makes  proviGons  dear.  The  Turks,  who  are  not 
flavcB,ltvein  a particular  quarter,  near  that  of  the  Jews. 
The  common  proAitutes  alfo  have  a particular  place 
affigned  thrm,  out  of  which  they  muli  not  be  feeu, 
without  leave  from  the  commiflary.  'I'he  number  of 
the  rowers  in  the  galleys,  whether  Turkilh  flaves,  cri* 
minals,  or  volunteers,  are  about  2000.  In  the  area  be- 
fore the  darfena  or  inner  harbour,  is  a fine  ftatue  of 
Duke  Ferdinand,  with  four  Turktih  Haves,  in  bronze, 
chained  to  the  pedcAal.  'Fhe  ducal  palace  is  one  of 
the  fineft  (Iru^luTrs  in  the  town,  and  the  ordinary  refi- 
dence  of  the  governor.  Leghorn  is  the  fee  of  a bi* 
(hop,  and  has  a noble  cathedral;  but  the  other  chur* 
ches  are  not  remarkable.  £.  Long.  1 1.  o.  N.  Lat.  45. 

30- 

LEGIO  VII.  GsMiua,  fane,  gcog.)  a town  or 
flation  of  that  legion  in  the  AHures  Now  /.eois,  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  that  name  in  Spain.  W.  lL.ong. 
6.  5.  Lat.  43.-»Auother  Licio,  a town  of  Galilee  ; 
ftom  which  Jerome  determines  the  diflaaces  of  the 
places  io  Galilee  ; not  a bare  encampment,  though 
the  name  might  originally  be  owing  to  that  circum* 
(lance ; it  lay  1 5 miles  to  the  well  of  Nazareth,  be- 
tween mount  Tabor  and  the  Mediterranean.  Now 
thought  to  be  Lrgmt. 

Legion,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a body  of  foot 
which  conlifted  of  different  numl^rs  at  different  periods 
of  time.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  4r/rrr,  to 
cboofe  ; bccaufe,  when  the  legions  were  raiftd,  they 
made  choice  of  fuch  of  their  youth  as  were  moll  pro* 
per  to  bear  arms. 

In  the  time  of  Romulus  the  legion  confided  of  3000 
foot  and  ^00  horfe  ; though,  after  the  reception  of  the 
Sabines,  it  was  augmented  to  4000.  In  the  war  with 
Hannibal,  it  was  taifed  to  5000,  after  this  it  funk  to 
4000  ot  4500  ; this  was  the  number  in  the  time  of 
Polybius.  The  number  of  hgions  kept  in  pay  toge- 
ther, differed  according  to  times  and  occafions.  1^* 
ring  the  confular  ftate  four  legions  were  fitted  up  every 
year,  and  divided  betwixt  the  two  confuls;  yet  We 
meet  with  the  number  of  16  or  i8|  as  the  fituatioo  of 
N"  j»o. 


affiurs  required.  Auguftus  maintained  a ftuuUng  ar-  Legion.  ^ 
my  of  23  or  15  legions  ; but  this  number  io  after  times  Legator, 
is  feldom  found.  The  different  legions  borrowed  their  v' 
names  from  the  order  in  which  they  were  raifed ; hence 
we  read  of  Ifgio  prima,  fiewtJa.,  Urtia  : but  as  there 
might  be  many  priims.  fenauU,  Urtis,  \^c.  they  were 
furnsmed  from  the  emperors,  as  jtugt^a, 

GaliutHdf  Flavia,  l/lpia^  ^rajana,  /intomanat  &c.  or 
from  the  provinces  which  had  been  conquered  by 
their  means,  as  PartbUat  Stpibua,  Ga//ica,  jlrahicat 
See.  or  from  the  deities  under  whole  proudion  the 
commanders  had  particularly  placed  themfelves.  as  iVr- 
jtfrviat  jlpoHinaru,  Sec,  or  from  the  region  where  they 
weic  quartered,  as  Cretrnju^  Cyrtnauat  BritamnUa^  Sec, 
or  from  particular  accidents,  as  isnsrrM,yu/ja«* 

matrix  t rapaxf  vUirix, 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  each  co- 
hort into  IO  companies,  and  each  company  into  two 
centuries.  The  chief  commander  of  the  legion  wiS 
called  Irgatut/i.  e.  lieutenant. 

The  ttandardi  borne  by  the  legions  were  various  ; at 
fir  ft,  the  Handatd  was  a wolf,  in  honour  of  Romulus’s 
nurfe  ; afterwards  an  hog,  which  animal  was  ufusUy 
facrificed  at  the  conclufion  of  a treaty,  to  indicate  that 
war  is  undertaken  with  a view  to  peace ; fometimes  a 
minotaur,  to  remind  the  general  of  hit  duty  offecrecy* 
of  which  the  labyrinth  was  an  emblem,  atKl  conl^ 
quently  the  minotaur  ; a horfe  was  alfo  borne,  alfo  a 
boar  ; and  Marius,  we  arc  told,  was  the  firft  who  chan- 
ged all  thafe  for  the  eagle. 

LEGISLATOR,  a lawmver,  or  perfon  who  efta- 
blilhes  the  polity  and  laws  of  a ftate.  Such  was  Mo- 
tes, among  the  Jews ; Lycurgus,  among  the  Laccdc* 
monians,  &c.  See  Mcuic  Lusv. 

The  firft  laws  amoogll  the  Atbeniani  feem  to  have 
been  thole  of  Tbefeus  ; for  what  we  can  find  earlier 
than  this  period  is  involved  in  fable.  After  Tbefeus 
came  Draco  the  Archon,  whofe  Iswt  were  faid,  for 
their  feverity,  to  have  been  written  with  blood  : by  hia. 
laws  every  offence  was  punilhed  with  death  { fo  that 
Healing  an  apple,  and  betraying  their  country,  were 
treated  as  equal  crimes.  Thefe  laws  were  afterwards 
repealed  bv  Solon,  except  fuch  as  related  to  murder  v 
By  way  or  diftiodion,  Draco’s  laws  were  called 
aod  Suloo’s  The  laws  of  Solon  were  in  a great 

mcafure  furpended  during  the  ufuipation  ofPififtratus; 
but,  after  the  expulfion  of  bis  family,  were  revived  with 
fomc  additions  by  Clifthrncs.  After  ibis,  the  form  of 
government  was  again  changed,  firft  by  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  afterwards  by  the  thirty  tyrants  ; but  thefe 
ftorms  being  over,  the  ancient  laws  were  again  reftored 
to  the  Arcbonlhip  of  Eucltdes,  and  others  cfttblllhed 
at  the  inftance  of  Diocks,  Ariftophon,  and,laft  of  all, 
of  Demetrius  the  Phalerian.  This  is  a Ihort  Iketch  of 
the  biftoty  of  the  Athenian  IcgiOatioo,  before  that 
tlatc  fuboritted  to  the  R>>man  yoke.  But  many  laws 
were  enacted  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people  on  parti- 
cular exigencies  ; the  decrees  of  the  fenate  continued 
to  hsvethe  force  of  laws  uo  longer  than  a year.  If  a 
new  law  was  to  be  propufed  to  the  affLmbly  it  was  oe- 
ceffary  to  write  it  upon  a white  tablet,  and  fix  it  up 
fome  days  before  the  meeting,  left  their  judgment 
Ihould  be  caught  by  furprife.  The  Uws  w<rc  careful* 
ly  revifed  every  year;  and  if  any  of  c'um,  from  a 
change  of  drcuaftanccs,  were  found  unfoi  table  or 

prt- 
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prrJudicUli  they  were  repealed ; This  wai  called 
**®®  rvr  bccaul^c  the  fuffVap^i  were  glvco 

l^lbohi.  folding  up  of  handi.  The  lirft  Uwb  amongtl  the 
Greciani  were  unwrittco  and  compofed  in  verfe, 
that  the  common  people  might  with  mure  cafe  commit 
them  to  memory.  Sulon  penned  liii  law*  upon  wood* 
CD  tablcti,  called  ^W«r  i and  fome  authun  with  great 
probability  alfcrt*  that  they  were  written  in  the  manner 
called  a>rr4r«jr9t.  fiom  left  to  right*  and  from  right  a* 
gain  to  left,  in  the  fame  manner  as  oxeo  walk  the  fur- 
rows in  plowing  thus, 

rRAios  AP 
VdZHKUX 

It  was  againft  the  law  for  any  peifoo  to  erafe  a decree, 
ond  certain  perfons  called  were  appointed 

to  prerent  any  corruption  | whofe  buQnefa  it  was  alfo 
to  tranferibe  the  old  and  enter  the  new  onea. 

At  Rome  the  people  were  in  a great  meaftire  their 
own  leginators  t though  Solon  may  be  faid«  in  fuote 
feofe*  to  have  \^rn  their  legiflator,  as  ihr  decemviri, 
tpho  were  errawd  foi  tli«  making  of  lawi,  borrowed  a 
^trat  number  from  ikofe  of  Solon,  See  Lrx. 

With  ua  the  legiflaii.c  power  it  lodged  in  the  king, 
torda.  and  coramona  alfembled  in  parliament,  Sec  Law 
•nd  PatUIAHEUT, 

LEGITIMATION,  an  whereby  Hleciiimatc 
children  are  rendered  legitimate.  See  HAiTAaD. 

I.EGITIME,  in  S«Ha  law,  that  (hare  of  the  more, 
(bic  effrSa  belonging  to  a hufband  and  wife,  which 
upon  the  huAand'a  death  falla  In  the  children, 

LEGUMEN,  or  I’oD,  io  botany  i • fpecha  of  feed- 
.rffel  which  hii  two  valresor  external  openinga  incloling 
• number  of  faedi  ihtt  are  faftened  along  one  future  on- 
ly. In  thie  lall  circunillanrre  tlie  feed  vtiTrl  in  i|ucllian 
alifl'ert  from  that  termed  by  bouuille  Jtii^na,  in  which 
the  inclofad  feed*  are  fahened  altemAlcly  to  both  the 
futiieci  or  joiningt  of  (he  pod. 

The  fecd.vtfrcl  of  all  the  pea  bloom  or  butterfly- 
fhaped  flowera,  the  rfair/r^irir  of  Linnjcua,  ia  of  tbia 
pod  kind.  Such,  for  iiiUance,  ia  the  fccd-vellel  of  the 
pea,  vetch,  lupine,  and  broom. 

LEGl'MINOtiS,  ao  apptllatioii  girtn  to  all  planta 
tthofe  fruit  k a Irgumeu, 

X-ElBN'nZ  (Godfrey  Wil|iam-de),  in  eminent 
mathtmilician  and  philidopUrr,  waalbum  at  LnpfiC 
in  Saaony  in  |6^6■  At  the  age  of  i J yeari,  he  applied 
Jiimfelf  to  niathcmatiei  at  Ltipiic  and  Jena  i and  in 
1663.  maintained  1 thefit  <fr  Friiulfiu  /nJH'iJuiiiitfii, 
The  year  following  he  waa  admitted  mailer  of  arta. 
He  read  with  great  attention  the  Creek  philnfnpberi  | 
and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Plato  with  Ariilotle,  aa 
he  afterwarda  did  Ariilotle  with  l)ea  Cartel.  But  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  waa  hia  principal  view  1 in  which  fa- 
culty lie  waa  idmilird  bochclur  in  1665.  The  year 
following  he  would  have  taken  tlic  degree  of  dector  t 
blit  wai  rtfofed  it  on  pretence  that  he  waa  too  young, 
though  in  reality  becaufc  lie  had  raiftd  himfelf  fcveral 
enimira  by  rej>  cling  the  principlea  of  r\rihotle  and  the 
fehiKilintn.  I'pno  thia  he  went  to  AUoif,  where  be 
maiatained  a tlirfia  nlr  Pe^L'xii,  with  fuch  ap- 

lauft,  that  lie  had  the  Jrgrre  of  dnflor  cuafciicd  on 
in.  He  might  have  fettled  to  great  odvanute  at 
Paria  i I ut  ai  it  would  have  been  nectirary  to  hivt 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  refufed  all 
oSera.  In  idyy,  he  went  to  Englaod  ) where  lie  be- 
came ncqnainted  with  Mr  Oldinburg,  fccrcttry  of 
Voi.  IX.  Part  1 1. 


the  royal  focleiy,  and  Mr  John  Collina,  fellow  of  I-e;hait. 
that  fociety.  In  1676,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  thence  went  into  Holland,  in  older  to  proceed  to 
Hanover,  where  he  propoftd  to  fettle.  Upon  hia  ar- 
rival there,  he  applied  himfclf  to  enric.i  the  duke'a  II. 
brary  with  the  bell  boolca  of  all  kinds.  7'he  duke  dy. 
ing  in  1679,  hia  fucccITor  Eriicll  AugoUua.  then  bi- 
fliOB  of  Oinaburgh,  Slowed  out  author  the  fame  favour 
ai  nil  prcdcccfror  bad  done,  and  ordered  him  to  wiite 
the  hillory  of  the  houfe  of  Ifrunrwick.  He  undertook 
it,  and  travelled  over  Geimauy  and  Italy  in  order  to 
colled  matctiala.  The  eltclor  of  BraiiJenburgh,  af. 
terwArda  king  of  Pruflii,  founded  an  academy  at  Ber- 
lin  by  Ilia  advice  ; aad  he  waa  appointed  perpetual 
prefuient,  though  hia  alTairi  would  not  permit  him  to 
refidc  conftantly  at  Berlin.  He  projcdid  an  academy 
of  the  fame  kind  at  Urefdcn  j and  ihli  defigii  would 
have  been  executed,  if  it  bad  nut  been  prevented  by  the 
confufions  in  Poland  He  wai  engagid  likewife  in  a 
fchcroe  for  an  univcifal  language.  Hii  writing!  had 
long  before  made  him  famoui  over  all  Europe.  Be- 
fide  the  office  of  piivy-counfellor  of  Jullice,  which  the 
tleelor  of  Hanover  had  given  him,  the  emperor  ap. 
pointed  him  in  1711  auhe  counfcllor  1 and  the  czar 
made  him  privy  counfr  Uor  of  jullice,  with  a peiifion  of 
1000  ducati.  He  undertook  at  the  fame  time  iha 
ellolilhment  of  ao  anadciny  of  feience  at  Vienna  | 
but  the  plague  prevented  the  execution  of  it.  How 
cvet,  the  eiiipetor,  ai  a mark  of  hia  favour,  feiiled  a 
prnfloD  on  him  of  2000  florim,  and  promifed  him  ano- 
ther of  4000  if  he  would  come  and  rcfide  at  Vienna. 

He  would  hxve  complied  with  ibic  offer,  but  he  waa 
prevented  by  death  in  1716,  Hii  memory  wai  fo 
lltong,  that  in  order  to  fix  any  thing  in  it,  he  hod  no 
more  to  do  but  to  wTitc  it  once  1 and  he  could  even  in 
hit  old  age  Irpeal  Viigil  cxaftly.  He  pruftlfed  the 
Lutheran  religion,  but  never  went  to  feimun  i and  up. 
oil  hii  death  bed,  hia  eoaebroan,  who  wai  hia  favour- 
ite fervini,  deliriug  him  to  fend  for  a mlniftcr,  he  re- 
fufed, faying,  ht  haJ  na  tmj  tf  mt.  Mr  Locke  and 
Mr  Mulyncux  plainly  fetm  to  think  that  he  v.-a«  not  fo 
gicat  a man  aa  be  had  the  reputation  of  being,  Fo. 
rtignera  did  for  fume  time  aferibe  to  him  the  ho- 
nour of  an  invention,  of  which  he  received  lh« 
lirll  hint!  from  Sir  Ifaac  Ncwton’i  Utters,  who 
bad  diftovered  the  method  of  fluxions  in  1(164  and 
l66y.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  leader 
a detail  of  the  difpuic  concerning  the  right  to  that  in- 
vention. 

LEIBNITZIAN  philofophy,  or  the  philifophy  of 
Leibniix,  ii  a (ylUra  of  philoiuphy  formed  and  pub- 
lilhed  by  its  •mbor  in  the  lall  century,  partly  in  emen- 
dation of  the  Caitrliaii,  and  patily  in  oppufitiun  to  the 
Newtonian  The  baliv  of  Mr  Leibnilz’i  philofophy 
waa  that  of  Dts  Cartel  1 lot  he  reutned  liw  Cartvlian 
fublde  niatier,  with  the  univrrfal  plenitude  and  vur- 
t'cei  1 ami  leprcfcnted  the  uiiivtife  as  a uiaclilue  that 
fliuuld  pioctcil  for  ever  by  the  laws  of  m-.ihanil'i.,  in 
the  ronll  pcilVit  (late,  by  an  abfolute  invu.Uble  necef- 
(ily,  though  in  fome  lliinga  tie  dilftri  from  Des  Car- 
tea.  Alter  Sir  Ifaac  Newtoii’i  poilolophy  wa.  pah- 
lilhed  In  1687,  he  printed  an  tlfiy  on  the  c Ultial  mo. 
liuni,  AA.  Etud.  1689,  where  he  idmiia  of  tlo  c.icu- 
Ulion  ol  the  ether  with  Uii  Cin<  a,  and  of  gravity 
with  Sir  IloAc  Newton  I though  be  hai  uo:  rceo.  viftl 
tlicle  principlea,  nor  Ihown  hnw  gravity  arole  Item  itm 
5 inipulk 
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impulfe  of  l!»*  fiber,  nor  how  to  «cconnt  for  th<  p!a- 
- ***°‘  neiary  revolution»,  and  the  laws  of  t^c  planetary  mn- 
" ’ liuiis  in  their  refpt^Sive  orbits.  That  which  be  calls 

the  fuirmonica!  drculation,  is  the  argubr  velocity  of  any 
one  planet,  which  decreafes  from  the  prrfhrlium  to  the 
aphclium  in  the  faine  proportion  as  its  dlAance  from 
the  fun  increafc»{  hut  this  law  doe*  not  apply  to  the 
motions  of  the  different  planets  compared  together  ; 
becaufe  the  velocittes  of  the  planets*  at  their  mean  di> 
'ilancea.  decreafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  Iquarc 
roots  of  the  numbers  eBprelfing  thofe  diftanccs. 
fulcs,  hi*  fyrtem  is  defedtivt,  as  it  does  not  reconcile 
the  circulation  of  the  ether  with  tlie  free  motions  of 
the  comets  in  all  dire^ioni.  or  with  the  obliquity  of 
the  planes  of  the  planetary  orbits ; nor  refolve  other 
objections  to  which  the  hypotl.cfis  of  the  plenum  and 
vortices  is  liable.  Soon  after  the  period  jail  mention* 
ed,  the  difpule  commenced  concerning  the  invention  of 
the  metlmd  of  fluxions,  which  led  Mr  Lcihnitr,  to  take 
a v^ry  decided  part  in  oppolition  to  the  philofophy  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newrnn.  From  the  wifd'»m  ami  goodnrfs  of 
the  Deity,  and  his  principle  of  a fuiBciemreafon.hccan* 
eluded  that  the  univ^rfe  wa^  a perfect  w(»rk,  or  the  beft 
that  could  poffibly  have  been  made;  andihat  other  things, 
which  were  incommodious  and  cvtlt  were  permitted  as 
mceffar^*  ctmfrquenccs  ol  what  was  bell : the  matcMal 
■fylUio,  ci»i*fiJertd  as  a perfect  machine,  can  never  fall 
into  difoidci,  or  nquire  to  he  ftt  right;  and  to  flip 
pofe  that  God  interpofes  in  it,  is  to  ieffen  the  Iklll  of 
ihr  aiuhor,  and  the  perfection  of  hU  work.  He  ex- 
prrf  ly  change*  an  impious  tendency  r»r  the  philofophy 
of  Sir  Ifaac  N;won,  beesufe  he  aflerts,  that  the  fabric 
of  the  univerfe  and  courfe  of  nature  could  not  continue 
forever  in  its  prefert  flatc,  but  would  require,  in  pm- 
cefs  of  lime,  to  be  re-tftablifhcd  or  renewed  by  the 
hand  of  it*  Former.  The  perfe^ion  cf  the  uniscrfe, 
by  reafon  of  which  it  is  capable  of  ennttnuing  for  ever 
hr  mechanical  laws  in  its  prefent  llatc,  led  Mr  L.etb- 
rtiiK  to  diflinguiib  between  the  quantity  of  mirtinn 
and  the  force  of  bodies  ; and,  whilrt  he  owns,  in  oppo- 
ffiion  to  l)c8  Cartes,  that  the  former  varies,  to  main- 
tain that  the  quantity  of  force  is  for  ever  the  fame  in 
the  untverf.-,  and  to  mealurc  the  forces  of  bodies  by  the 
A]U3fe8  of  their  vrh>citirs. 

This  fvftem  alfo  requires  the  utter  exclufion  of 
•tom*,  or  of  any  perfcCily  hard  and  inflexible  bodies. 
The  advocates  of  it  alled;;e,  that  according  to  the  law 
of  continuity,  as  they  call  a law  of  nature  invented  for 
the  fake  of  the  the  >ry,  all  changes  in  nature  arc  pro- 
duced by  infeufible  and  inflnitely  fmall  decrees;  fo  that 
no  body  can,  in  aoy  cafe,  pafs  from  motion  to  reff,  or 
^om  rell  to  motion,  without  pallMig  through  all  p>of- 
fible  intermediate  degrees  of  motion:  whence  they  con- 
clude, that  atoms  or  perfrAly  hard  bodies  are  impof- 
fible  : hccaiife  if  two  of  them  (hould  meet  with  equal 
motions,  in  conttary  direditons,  they  would  neccffanly 
ttop  at  once,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  continuity. 

Mr  Lfibnitx  propofet  two  principles  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  knowledge  ; the  flrff,  that  it  is  impof- 
£b)e  for  a thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  (ame  time, 
which,  he  fays,  is  the  foundation  of  fpeeulaiive  truth  : 
the  other  is,  that  nothing  is  without  a fuificient  rca- 
fbn  why  it  fliould  be  fo  Yather  than  otherwise ; and  by 
tliis  principle,  according  to  him,  we  make  a tranfition 
from  abftradcd  truths  to  natund  philofophy.  Hence 


he  coDcludet,  that  the  mind  is  oatasaBy  deterauned,  l^ibaia* 
in  its  volitions  and  elcAions,  by  the  greatell  apparevt 
good,  and  that  it  it  impollible  to  make  a choice  be*  ' 
tween  things  perfcdly  like,  which  he  caHs  iiuBjerm^ 

U>/e/ ; fiom  whence  he  infers,  that  two  things  perfed* 
ly  like  could  not  have  been  produced  even  b^*  the  Dei- 
ty : and  be  njeda  a vacuum,  partly  becaufe  the  parts 
of  it  mud  be  fuppofed  pcrfc^lf  like  to  each  other. 

For  the  fame  rrafoa  he  alfo  reje^  atoms,  and  all  ft- 
mtlar  panicles  of  matter,  to  each  of  which,  though 
divtilblc  j'a  ir^nlltim,  he  aferibes  a fisoffW  Dipfts 

1698,  p.  435.)  or  a^ive  kind  of  principle,  endutd, 
a*  he  fays,  with  perception  and  appetite.  'Hie  cffcnce 
of  fub'laace  he  place«i  in  action  or  adivity,  or,  as  he 
expreffes  it,  in  fomethtng  that  is  between  acling  and 
the  faculty  of  acling.  He  affirms  abfolutc  red  to  be 
impoflible,  and  hold*  motion,  or  a (brt  of  w/W,  to  be 
effential  to  all  matetial  fubtlances.  l-iach  monad  he 
deferibes  as  reprefcntativc  of  the  whole  univerfe  from 
its  p<rint  of  fight  | and  after  all,  in  one  of  his  letters 
he  tells  us,  that  inattei  is  nr>t  a rubdincr,  but  a /u^ 
JlanUatum^  or  phtitamtne  b%en  fondc-  He  frequently  ur- 
ge* the  companion  between  the  effeCi*  of  oppufite  mo- 
tives on  the  mind,  and  of  weights  placed  in  the  fc.iica 
of  a balance,  or  of  ^lowers  acling  upon  tlie  fame  i»<>dy 
with  contrary  dirc^liona.  Hi*  learned  aniagon'lt  Dr 
Clarke  denies  that  there  is  a fimiliiude  betweru  a ba- 
lance moved  by  weight*,  and  a mind  a^tng  upon  the 
vh  w of  certain  motives ; becaufe  the  one  it  entirely 
pafllve,  and  the  other  not  only  is  aded  upon,  but  acts 
alfo.  The  mind,  be  owns,  is  puicly  p;tflive  in  recei- 
ving the  ioiprcifion  of  the  motive,  which  is  only  a per- 
cep*ron,  and  is  not  to  be  coniuunded  with  the  power 
of  acting  after,  or  ki  coafrqwcnce  of,  that  (lerceptioo, 

'Fhc  diOcrence  between  a man  and  a machine  dor*  nut 
cotifitl  only  in  (enfation  and  intelligence,  but  in  this 
power  of  ading  alfo.  The  balance,  for  waut  of  this 
power,  cannot  move  at  all  when  the  wcighis  arc  equal ; 
but  a free  agent,  he  fays,  when  ibirc  appear  two  per- 
fectly alike  reafonable  ways  of  a^ing,  has  IHII  witbia 
itlcif  a power  of  choofing  ; and  it  may  have  fiioiig  and 
very  good  rtafons  not  to  forbear. 

The  trandator  of  Molheim’s  Kcclrfiallical  Hirtory 
obfervci,  that  the  progrefs  of  Arminunifm  has  de- 
clined in  Germany  and  fcveral  parts  of  Switzerland,  in 
confcqueiice  of  the  influence  of  the  Lcibnittiau  and 
Wolfian  philofophy.  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  by  attacking 
that  liberty  of  indifference,  which  is  luppofed  to  im- 
ply the  power  of  a5ing  not  only  without,  but  again!!,, 
muiivea,  llruck,  he  fays,  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Arminian  fyflem.  He  adds,  that  the  greateff  puflible 
perfection  of  the  univerfe,  conlidcrcd  as  the  aliiroate 
end  of  creating  goodnefs,  removes  frtim  the  dudrinc 
of  predeflination  thofe  arbitrary  procedures  and  nar- 
row views  with  which  the  Calvioilts  are  fuppofed  to 
have  loaded  it,  and  give*  it  a new,  a more  pleafmg, 
and  a more  philofophical  afpe^.  As  the  Leibnilzian* 
laid  down  this  great  end  as  the  fupreme  ubjecdof  God**- 
univerfai  duminiuii,  and  the  hope  to  which  all  bis  dif- 
penfations  aredireAed;  fo  they  concluded,  that  if  ihi* 
end  was  propofed,  it  mud  be  accumplilhed.  Hence 
the  do^ritie  ot  neceffuy,  to  fulfil  the  purpufc*  of  a pre- 
deftination  founded  in  wifdum  and  gu^jdoefs ; a ne- 
ceffity,  phyftesl  and  mcclianica),  in  the  motions  of  ma- 
teiial  and  iuaaimatc  things,  but  a occcfilty  moral  and 
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Ltkiftf.  fpintotl  (a  tht  Toluoury  detcrmfnatioai  of  intelligent  LLicssrKiuHits,  ta  inUiul  county  of  En^^landt  in  I 
* " bring*,  in  oonrcquence  of  propellent' motives,  wliich  ^rm  almoil  circular.  It  hai  NSttingham(hire  and 
produce  their  clfe^a  with  certainty,  though  thefc  ef-  ^crbyfljire  to  the  north  ; Rutlandihire  and  Lincoln* 
fedt  be  contingent,  and  by  no  means  the  oBspring  of  Hiire  on  the  cad;  Warwicklhire  on  (he  wed,  from 
an  abfolote  and  elTcntially  immutable  fatality,  'rhefe  which  it  is  parted  by  the  Roman  military  way  called 
principles,  fays  the  fame  writer,  are  evidently  applicable  W i and  by  Noitliamptonfhire  on  the  fouth} 
to  the  main  dndiriaei  of  Calvinifm  1 by  them  predetU*  and  is  about  170  miles  in  circumference.  As  it  lies 
nation  is  conBrmed*  though  modihed  with  reCped  to  at  a great  diilancc  from  the  fea,  and  is  free  from 


its  reafons  and  its  end  ; by  them  irren((ible  grace  (ir* 
rcGftible  in  a moral  fenCe)  ia  maintained  upon  the  hy* 
potbefis  of  propellent  motives  and  a moral  necclHty  ; 
the  perfcverance  of  the  faints  is  alfo  explicable  upon 
the  Urns  fydem,  bv  • feries  of  moral  ctufes  prt»ducing 
a feries  of  moral  effeds. 

^,EICESTER,  the  capiul  of  a county  of  the  fame 
pime  in  England,  upon  the  river  Leire,  now  called 
Soon*  From  its  fituatioo  on  the  FolTe*way,  and  the 
many  coins  and  aotiquttivi  difeovered  here,  it  (ecmt 
probable  that  it  was  a place  of  rome*nate  in  the  time 
oF  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  a 
bifhnpU  fee,  and  afterwards  fo  repaired  and  fortitied 
by  EdclBtda,  that  it  became,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris.  amoH  wealthy  place,  having  ys  parifh*churches  \ 
but  in  Henry  the  Second’s  reign  it  was  in  a manner 
quite  ruined,  for  joining  in  rebellion  againd  him  with 
Robert  earl  of  Leiceiier.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  Hi. 
however,  it  Ixrgan  to  recover  by  the  favour  of  bis  too 
Henry  I’lantigcuet,  duke  and  carl  of  LancalUr,  who 
founded  and  endowed  a collegiate  church  and  bofpitai 
heie.  It  is  a borough  and  corpomtion,  ^.iverneU  by 
a mayor,  recorder,  lleward,  haililf.  24  aldermen,  48 
common  council  men,  a folictior,  a tuwn*c!erk,  and 
two  ckambi-rlaios.  It  had  its  Brit  charier  from  king 
John,  The  freemen  arc  exempt  from  paying  toll  iu 
all  the  fairs  and  markets  of  Lugliod.  it  has  three 


bogs  and  marfhes,  the  air  is  fwset  and  wholefomc.  It 
is  a clurapaign  country  in  general,  and  abundantly 
fertile  in  corn  and  grsfs,  being  watered  by  fevcral  ri- 
ven, as  the  Soure,  or  Sarc,  which  palTes  through  the 
middle  of  it,  ami  abounds  in  excellent  faimonand  other 
filb ; the  Wieke,  Trent,  Eye,  Senfe,  Aukcr,  and 
Aven.  Thefc  rivers  being  moUly  navigable,  grcsily 
facilitate  the  trade  of  the  county.  la  fomc  parts 
there  is  a great  fcarciiy  of  fuel,  both  wood  and  coal  j 
but  in  the  more  hilly  parts  there  is  plenty  of  both, 
together  with  great  Bocks  of  (heep.  Bcfidcs . wlieat, 
barley,  oats,  and  pcafe,  it  produces  the  bcil  beans  in 
England.  1 hey  grow  fo  tali  and  luxuriant  in  feme 
places,  paiticularly  about  Barton  in  the  B;an^,  that 
they  look,  towards  lUc  harvtltiimc,  like  a lorcft  ; and 
the  inhabitants  cat  them  not  only  when  they  are  green, 
as  in  other  places,  but  all  the  year  round  ; for  which 
reafoo  their  neighbours  nickname  them  ktati'beii'ut. 
They  have  plenty  of  very  ^ood  wuol,  of  which  they 
not  only  make  great  quanmies  of  ilockingi,  but  fend 
a great  quantity  unmanufactured  into  cither  j«iris  of 
EngUad.  They  make  great  profit  of  their  corn  and 
puUc  { and  likewife  breed  great  numbers  of  coach  and 
dray  hurfes,  moll  of  the  gentlemen  being  graziers} 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  rent  grafs  farms  from 
500  I.  10  2000 1.  a-ycar.  It  is  in  the  midland  circuit, 
and  diocefe  of  Lincoln  j and  fends  four  members  to 


hofpitals,  that  mentioned  above,  built  by  Henry  Plan- 
lagrnct  duke  of  Lancaller,  and  cap.<blc  of  fupporting 
100  aged  people  decently}  another  treded  and  cn* 
dowed  in  the  retgno^  Henry  VIH.  for  1 3 poor  lazsrs ; 
Aod  another  for  hx  poor  widows.  The  caiUe  was  a 
prodigious  Urge  buikling,  where  the  duke  of  Lan* 
caher  kept  his  court.  The  hsU  and  kitchen  dill  re- 
main enure,  of  which  the  former  it  very  Ipacious  and 
lofty  { and  in  the  (ower  over  one  of  the  gate-ways  ia 
Kept  the  magazine  for  the  county  mtlitU.  There  was  a 
famous  raonatiery  here,  anciently  vailed,  from  its  litua- 
tion  in  the  meadows,  Si  Mary  Jr  Pratit  or  Prtz,  In 
thefe  meadows  is  now  the  courle  for  the  boife-racf. 
It  is  faid  that  Richard  HI.  wlio  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Bofwonh,  lie*  interred  in  St  Margaret’s  church. 
The  chief  bufincfs  c>f  Lcicciter  11  the  Itocking-irade, 
which  hath  produced  in  gtncial  to  ine  atn<yunt  of 
60,000 1.  a year.  In  a pailUment  held  here  in  tlic 
reign  of  Henry  V.  the  hill  law  for  the  burning  of 
heretics  was  made,  levelled  againft  the  foilowcrs  of 
WickiiiTe,  who  was  tedlor  of  Lutterworth  in  this 


parliament,  two  for  Lciceftrr,  and  two  for  the  county. 

LEIGH  (Sir  Edward),  a very  learned  Englifli- 
man,  was  bom  at  Shawell  in  Lci'cdlerlbirc,  and  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  Hail,  Oxford.  He  was  a member 
of  the  long  parliament,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  t 'lmmons  who  were  appointed  to  fit  in  the  af- 
fctnbly  of  divines.  He  was  afterwards  colonel  of  a re- 
gitueiil  for  the  parliamutt ; but  tn  1648  wasnu.nbercd 
among  tbe  Prdbyterians  who  were  turned  out,  and 
in  December  he  was  imurifoned.  From  this  period  to 
the  Relloratiixi  he  employed  hinifelf  in  writing  a con- 
fiderahlc  number  of  learned  and  valuable  books,  which 
fliowcd  profound  learning,  a knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  much  critical  fagacily  ; and  of  whicli  a 
fid  is  given  by  Anthony  Wood.  St  Edward  died  at 
his  houfe  called  RuihalHall,  in  Stafforddiiic,  June  3. 
1671  : and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Rulliall 
church. 

LEIGHLIN,  a town  of  IreUnd,  fiiuated  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  and  province  of  Lcinllcr } about 
43  miles  from  Dublin,  near  the  river  Barrow.  It  is  a 


county^  and  where  his  pulpit  is  faid  Bill  to  remain. 
The  town  fulfeied  gicatiy  in  the  civil  wars,  by  two 
fieges  upon  tbe  back  of  one  another.  It  has  given 
the  title  ol  ror/to  (cveral  noble  families.  The  prefent 
cart  wss  created  in  3784,  and  is  the  marquis  of  Town- 
fhend’s  fon.  Xu  market  on  Saturday  is  one  of  the 
greattil  in  England  for  provifioos,  cfpecially  for  corn 
and  cauie  s and  it  has  four  fairs  in  the  year. 


borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament  t pa- 
tronage in  the  bilhop  o|  the  diocefe,  this  being  a bi* 
Ihopric  united  to  Ferns.  At  the  eall  end  of  tlie  church 
of  Old-Leighlio  >8  a famous  well  covered  with  great 
alh  trees,  and  dedicated  to  St  Lafanan.  This  place 
was  formerly  a riiy,  though  now  a very  mean  village, 
and  the  cathedral  has  been  kept  in  good  repair.  It 
was  z /(Ji  bilboptic,  founded  in  632,  and  joined  to 

5 ^ • Ferns  * 
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L«{|ht»n,  Term  HI  1^00.  Il  i«  repartcil,  that  Gurnnnda*  4 Da* 
nifh  prince  wai  buried  in  this  church.  The 
• ' of  Lei{»hlin  before  iti  union  with  Femi*  w*i  the  Right 

Rev  Robert  Giiive,  who  coming  by  fca  to  beiuftalU'dt 
fulTered  fhipwrcck  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin«  and  pc* 
riOicd  in  the  waves.  This  cathedral  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  it  is  faid,  by  lightning  ; and  rebuilt,  A.  D. 
1232.  then  dedicated  to  St  Lafarian  or  Lazarirtus 
before-mentioned  ) lincethc  fees  were  joined,  it  is  made 
ufc  of  aa  a parlfh-church.  Leighlln-bridge  is  fiittated 
about  two  miles  from  this  Tiliage  ; it  was  deftroyed  by 
the  Irifhin  1577.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a calllc  and 
of  an  old  abbey.  This  is  a pofl  town,  and  has  fairs  in 
May,  September,  and  Odober. 

LEIGHTON  (liobcrl),  archbiflinp  of  Glafgow. 
During  Cromwell's  ufurpation,  he  was  miniller  of  a 
church  near  Edinburgh,  and  diflinguilhed  himfrlf  by  his 
charity, and  hisaTerfioo  torcligiouiand  political  difputca. 
The  miniften  were  then  called  over  yearly  in  the  lynod, 
and  ' ere  commonly  alkcd,  ^VTicthcr  they  had  preached 
10  the  limes  ? •*  For  God’s  fake  (anfwered  Leighton ), 
when  all  my  brethren  preach  totlie  times,  fuffer  me  to 
preach  abtml  eternity."  Hia  moderation,  however, 

? jiving  offence,  he  retired  to  a life  of  privacy.  But 
ooD  after,  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  magidrales,  to  predde  over  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh } where,  during  ten  years,  he  difpUycd  all  the 
talents  of  a prudent,  wife,  and  learned  governor, 
boon  after  the  Rcftoralion,  when  the  tll-judjtd  affair 
of  introducing  epifcopacy  into  Scotland  was  refolved 
on,  Leighton  was  confccrated  bifhop  of  Dunblane, 
and  immediately  gave  an  inffance  of  bis  moderation  : 
for  when  Sharpe  and  the  other  biOiops  intended  to 
enter  Edinburgh  in  a pompous  manner,  Leighton  re- 
monftrulcd  againil  h ; but  finding  that  what  he  laid 
bad  no  weight,  hr  left  them,  and  went  to  Edinburgh 
mlone.  Leighton,  in  his  own  diocefc,  fet  fuch  a re- 
markable example  of  moderation,  that  he  was  revered 
even  by  the  molt  rigid  of  the  oppofite  party.  He 
went  about,  preaching  without  any  appearance  of 
pomp  ; gave  all  be  bad  to  the  poor ; and  removed  none 
of  the  minillcrs,  however  exceptionable  he  might  think 
their  political  principles.  But  finding  that  none  of 
the  other  bifhups  would  be  induced  to  join,  as  he 
thought,  properly  in  the  work,  he  went  to  the  king, 
and  retigned  his  biihoprtc,  telling  him  he  would  not 
have  a hand  in  fuch  opprefftve  mcafures.  Soon  after, 
the  king  and  council,  partly  induced  by  this  good 
bifhop’s  remonfi ranees,  and  partly  by  their  own  ob* 
fervations,  refolved  to  carry  on  the  caufe  of  epifcopacy 
in  ScuiUnd  on  a dlffcrtni  plan  { and  with  this  view, 
L^eightou  was  perfuaded  to  accept  of  the  archbifhopric 
of  Glafgow,  on  which  he  made  one  effort  more  f but 
finding  it  i^ot  in  his  power  to  (lem  the  violence  of  the 
times,  he  reiigned  his  archbilhopric,  and  retired  into 
Suffex,  where  he  devoted  hirhfclf  to  a^  of  piety.  He 
died  in  the  year  16^4  He  was  of  a moil  amiable 
dilpoiiiton,  flrtfl  in  his  life,  polite,  cheerful,  ennging 
in  his  mannris,  and  profoundly  learned.  He  left  many 
fermons  and  ufeful  traAs,  which  are  greatly  etteemed. 

LEINSTER, I he  eafiern  province  of  Ireland, bound* 
ed  by  LMlUr  on  the  north  ; St  George's,  or  the  Irifh 
Channel,  on  the  raH  and  fouth  ; and  by  the  provinces 
of  CoDuaught  and  Munllcr  on  the  wc(L  The  capital 


city  of  thii  province  and  of  the  kingdom  is  Duhlio, 

It  contains  12  counties,  via.  Carlow,  Dublin,  Kil* 
dare,  Kilkenny,  King's-couoty,  Longford,  Louth,  • ’ 

M^-atb,  Queen's  county,  Welimealh,  Wexford,  and 
Wicklow.  It  is  the  moll  level  and  belt  cultivated  pro* 
vince  in  ^ibe  kingdom;  containing  2,642,^58  Irilh 
plantation  acres,  H58  parities,  99  baronies,  and  55 
boroughs;  it  ia  about  124  miles  long  and  74  bru^, 
and  extends  from  51^4;'  to  55°  45'  north  latitude. 

Dermod  king  of  L^intlcr  marrying  bis  daughter  Eva 
to  Strongbuw  carl  of  Pembroke,  on  bis  dcceafe  made 
him  his  univerfal  heir ; whereby  the  Earl  inherit* 
ed  the  province  of  Leinller,  and  was  afterwards  ert* 
feoffed  of  it  by  Hen.  II.  He  died  in  1 176,  and  Iclt 
an  only  daughter  Ifabcl,  erpoufed  to  William  Marfbal 
earl  of  Pembroke  ; by  her  he  bad  five  fon«,  who  fuc* 
ceeded  to  his  great  etiates  in  Leinller.  This  province 
gives  title  of  Duke  to  the  ancient  and  nohle  family  of 
Fitzgerald.  In  tVe  early  ages,  this  diftri^  was  almoit 
one  continued  foreff,  and  was  principally  the  feat  of 
the  Kinfelaghs. 

LEIPSIC,  a large,  firong,  and; populous  town  o 
Milnia  in  Germany,  with  a cafile,  and  a famous  uni> 
verfity.  It  is  neat,  and  regularly  built,  and  the  Hreets 
are  lighted  in  the  night ; it  carries  on  a great  trade, 
and  has  a ri)^ht  to  (lop  and  fell  the  mcrchandizca  de- 
figoed  to  pals  through  it,  and  the  country  for  75  miles. 
round  has  the  fame  privilege.  There  are  three  great 
fairs  every  year  ; at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Eafter 
and  Michaelmas,  which  latl  1 5 days  each.  There  ate 
fix  haDdfome  colleges  belonging  to  the  univerfity,  be* 

Tides  the  private  colleges.  The  town-boufe  makes  an 
indifferent  appearance,  but  the  exchange  is  a fine  (true* 
ture.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Prufiia  in 
the  late  war,  but  given  up  by  the  peace  in  1765.  It 
is  feaied  in  a plain  beewcen  the  rivers  Saale  and  Muld, 
near  the  coofluvnee^of  the  Playffe,  the  Elllcr,  and  the 
Batde.  £.  Long.  12.  53.  N.  Lat.  51.  19. 

LEITH,  (anciently  called  InverUithJy  the  port  of 
Edinburgh,  is  feated  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Forth,  about 
two  miks  from  the  capital.  It  is  built  on  both  fides  of 
the  harbour.;  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts, called 
North  and  Sovtb  Leith.  The  commnnication  between 
thefe  was  by  a llooe-bridge  of  three  arches  founded  by 
Robert  Balleotyoe  abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe  in  1493, 
but  lately  pulled  down.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
confiux  of  the  rivulet  called  the  fVaUr  of  Leith  tbe 
Frith  of  Forth.  The  depth  of  water,  at  neap-tides,  it 
about  nine  feet;  but  in  high  fpring  tides,  it  is  about 
16  feet.  In  tbe  beginaing  of  tbe  prefent  century,  the 
town -council  of  Edinbu^h  improved  the  harbour  at 
an  enormous  expence,  by  extending  a llene*pier  a con* 
fidcrable  way  into  the  Tea.  In  1777,  they  erefled  ao 
additional  Hone  quay  towards  its  weft  Ade.  Upwards 
of  100  (hips  could  then  lie  conveniently  in  this  port  s 
but  it  can  now  admit  of  a much  grcatci  number,  in  con* 
frqueoce  of  having  lately  uadergooe  great  improve- 
ments. In  order  to  enlarge  it,  the  old  bridge  hss 
been  pulled  down,  and  an  elegant  draw-bridge  ercdcxl 
I little  to  the  ctftward  of  the  former  file.  It  is  accom* 
roodated  with  wet  and  dry  docks,  and  other  cooreni* 
encei  for  (hip  building,  which  is  there  carried  on  to 
forae  extent,  as  vcffels  come  to  Leith  to  be  repaired 
from  all  paiti  of  BcoUaod.  A new  bafoa  and  docks 
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are  propoTed'  to  be  added ; wKtcbi  when  compteted» 
will  render  thif  a very  captcfooi,  ai  well  at  a moft  fafe 
and  convenient*  Aation  for  trading  velfclt.  And  the 
road  of  Leith  affbrdt  good  auchoiage  for  (hipt  of  the 
greated  fize- 

The  harb<^ur  of  I^cith  wat  granted  to  the  comtnu- 
nity  of  Edinburgh  by  king  Robert  tn  1329  ; but  the 
banks  of  the  harbour  belonged  to  Logan  of  Rcdalrigi 
a turbulent  and  ambitious  baron,  from  whom  the  cili* 
zena  were  under  the  ntccfTity  of  purchafing  the  bank 
or  waile  piece  of  ground  between  the  houict  and  tlie 
rivulet  above  mentioned,  for  the  purpofet  of  wharfs,  at 
welt  at  for  eredting  fhopt  and  granarict,  neither  of 
which  they  could  do  before.  A»  the  iiiuation  of  Xxith, 
however,  it  much  more  convenient  for  trade  than  that 
of  Edinburgh,  which  it  two  milca  diiant  from  the  bar* 
bour,  theinhabitanttofthe  metropolis  have  fallen  upon 
various  methoda  of  reflraining  the  trade  of  Leith.  They 
firft  piirchafed,  from  Logan  of  Reftalrig,  an  excluHve 
privilege  of  carrying  on  every  fpecies  of  traffic  in  the 
town  of  Leith,  and  of  keeping  warehourei  and  inns 
for  the  entertainment  of  llrangert  in  that  places  and 
in  1483,  the  town*council  prohibited,  under  fevere 
penaitict,  the  citiacna  of  Edinburgh  from  taking 
jDto  partnerfhip  anv  inhabitant  of  Leith.  To  free 
themiclvci  from  this  oppreflion,  the  people  of  Leith 
purchffed  the  fuperionty  of  their  town  from  Logan  of 
of  KcHalrig  for  3000 1.  Scott,  and  it  wat  erctied  into 
a burgb  of  barony  by  the  queen  regent,  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine, who  promifed  to  erect  it  into  a royal  borough. 
She  died,  however,  before  thit  was  acccomplifhed  t and 
upon  her  death,  Fraocii  and  Mary,  in  violation  of  the 
private  rightt  of  the  people  of  Leith,  re  fold  the  fu* 
periorlty  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  it  hat 
fioce  confirmed  by  grants  from  fuccefGve  fove- 
reignt. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  he  diflurbancet  at  the  Re* 
formation,  the  queen  regent  caufed  the  whole  town  to 
be  fortified,  that  the  French  troops  might  have  a more 
ready  inlet  Into  the  kingdom.  It  wat  accordingly 
furruunded  with  a wall,  having  eight  batiions  : but 
thit  wall  went  no  farther  than  the  Hrect  now  caDed 
Bernard*!  aooi,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  Tea  came 
up  the  length  of  that  llrcet ; and  even  as  late  at  1613, 
a boufe  fituated  exaAly  where  the  weigh- houie  it  at 
prefeat,  it  deferibed  at  bounded  on  the  eail  by  the 
••  fand  of  the  fca  lhore."  All  that  fpacc,  therefore, 
on  which  the  row  of  houfet  neared  the  harbour  of  Ltilh 
ROW  dandt,  hat  been  gained  fioce  that  time  from  the 
fca. 

In  the  time  of  Charlet  1.  a fortification  was  crewed 
at  Leith  by  the  Covenanters  Cromwell  built  a llrong 
fort  at  the  place  dill  called  the  citadel  in  North* Leith  ; 
but  it  wat  pulled  down  on  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
by  order  of  government.  A gale  with  portcullicea 
are  the  prefenl  remains  of  that  fortification. ~ A pa- 
lace alfo  appears  to  have  formerly  Hood  here,  fituated 
at  the  north-eaft  boundaiics  of  the  former  town,  on 
the  fpot  where  the  prefent  weigh  boufe  flandt.  It 
wat  dedroyed  by  the  Englifh  In  the  time  of  licnryVIII. 
The  remains  of  thU  building,  entiled  the  worif, 
with  a garden,  and  a piece  of  wade  land  that  furrouiid- 
cd  it,  was  eredled  into  a barony  by  James  VI.  and 
bedowed  upvn  Bernard  Lindfay  of  Luchill,  groom 
of  the  chauibcr  to  that  prince.  He  is  fai'd  to  have 
fully  repaired,  aud  appropriated  it  to  the  lecreaiioas 


of  the  court  { but  it  foon  fell  from  its  dignity,  and  be* 
came  fubfervient  to  much  more  ignoble  purpofes.  The 
tennis  court  was  converted  into  a weigb  houfe;  and 
the  dreet  which  b >unds  it  Aid  bears  the  name  of  the 
founder,  from  whom  it  is  called  Bernard* t nook. 

As  Leith  lay  within  the  paridi  of  ReAalrig,  the 
church  of  RcAalrIg  was  of  confi^iicnce  the  place  of 
worihip  for  the  inhabitants  of  Leith;  but  in  1650 
the  AfTembly  ordered  that  church  to  be  pulled  down 
as  a monument  of  idolatry,  fo  that  Leith  wanted  a 
parilh-church  for  upwards  of  50  years.  During  that 
period  they  reforted  for  worlhip  to  a large  and  beau- 
tiful chapel  already  built,  and  dedicated  to  St  Mary» 
which  Is  now  called  South  Leith  ehurch  j and  in  1609 
this  chapel  was  by  authority^  parliament  d=  cLrcd 
to  be  the  paridi  church  of  the^driA  ; fo  that  Redal' 
rig  is  now  in  the  parrlh  of  S)uth-Leitb,  as  the  Utter 
was  formerly  in  that  of  Rcdalrig.  In  1772,  a Chapel 
of  Eafe  was  erotfied  by  the  inhabitants,  as  the  pailAi- 
church  was  itifuifu'ient  to  contain  the  number  of  beat- 
ers. There  are  alfo  an  epifcopal  and  fcveral  dldenting 
congregations  in  Leith.  North  Leith  is  a pariih  by 
itfclf,  and  the  church  is  fituated  at  what  was  the  north 
end  of  the  old  bridge. 

Though  a very  great  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Leith  and  many  foreign  ports,  yet  the  articles  of  ck* 
port  and  import  flufluate  fo  much,  that  it  would  be 
ufclcfii  to  enter  into  any  details  cither  as  to  fpecies  or 
quantity.  In  gcueral,  ihc  imports  from  Fiance,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  are  wines,  brandy,  and  fruits ; from 
the  WeA  Indies  and  Auterica,  rice.  Indigo,  rum,  fu- 
gar,  and  logwood.  But  the  principal  foreign  trade  of 
Leith  is  by  the  eaAerci  Teas,  for  the  navigation  of  which 
it  is  moA  happily  fiiuated.  To  Germany,  Hullind, 
and  the  Baltic,  it  exports  lead,  glafi  ware,  linen  and 
woollen  Aiifis,  and  a variety  of  other  goods  ; and  from 
thence  it  imports  immenfe  quantities  of  timber,  oak- 
bark,  hides,  linen  rag<<,  pearl  arhes,  fiax,  hemp,  tar,  and, 
many  other  articles  The  Bah  ic  trade,  however,  is  at 
prefent  rather  on  the  decline ; the  great  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried  on  for  Tome  years  part  having  been 
chicAy  owing  to  the  vaft  iocreafe  of  new  buildings  In 
Edinburgh  and  its  environs.  The  coaAing  trade  is  at 
prefent  the  principal  branch  that  employs  th-*  fhipping 
It  Leith,  including  thofe  which  belong  to  other  ports 
on  the  Forth,  which  are  laid  to  make  about  one  fourth 
of  the  tonage  of  the  Leith  ve(Tcls.  The  Atips  employed 
in  the  London  trade  are  In  general  of  a large  fizc,  ele- 
gantly coiiArudcd,  aod  furuiiHcd  with  excellent  ac- 
commodations for  palTcngers.  Tiiey  make  at  an  ave- 
rage four  voyages  up  and  down  in  the  year.  The 
largefi  fiiips  in  tlus’port,  however,  are  thofe  employ- 
ed in  the  Greeuland  filhery. 

The  Ihipping  at  Leith  rcmleri  the  demand  for  ropes,, 
fail  cloth,  and  cordage,  very  coofidcrablc.  There  were 
lately  three  diHcrcnt  comp^uica  wh«*  carried  on  thrfe 
manufaAurcs,befidcs  (bmc  private  perfons  who  dealt  Icfs 
confiderably.  The  fird  of  thofe  companies  was  cAa- 
blithed  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  ; and  to 
years  ago  made,  it  is  faid,  larger  dividends  among  the 
partners  than  any  trading  or  manufacturing  company 
in  the  nation.  There  are  only  three  companies  at  pre- 
Dent,  but  a number  of  private  manufacturers. 

Ill  the  middle  of  the  taA  century,  a maiiufa^ory  of 
green  glafs  was  eltablllhcd  at  the  citadel  of  Leith. 
Chopio  bolUci  were  fold  at  ^s.  6d.  per  dozen,  an<t 
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I t\th.  Other  bottle*  in  proportion.  Soon  afterwards  thU  ar- 
" » ■ tide  wat  manufa^ured  alfo  in  North  l.eith  | and,  in 
*70?f  chopin  bottles  were  fold  at  2»-  6d.  per  doaea* 
and  fo  prop'^nionablf.  ’Hiat  houfc  bcin^  burnt 
down  in  17461  a new  lioufe  was  built  the  fullowlo|^ 
year  on  Soiuh*Lrcith  fand^t  and  an  additional  one  in 
1764.  The  annual  expence  of  both  houfes  was  be- 
iw'een  Soool.  and  90C0I.  Another  was  afterwards 
added*  ami  three  more  have  lap.ly  been  creded.  They 
manufisdure  not  only  bottlesi  but  alfo  window-glau 
and  cryftal-ware  of  aH  fort*. 

Manufadure*  of  foft  foap  and  candle*  were  creded 
by  St  Clair  of  Rodin  and  fome  merchant*  i the  for* 
mer  in  1750,  and  the  latter  in  1770:  « manufadure 
of  hard  foap  waa  al%  eilabliOied  in  I770i  Bclidc* 
thefe*  there  arc  a condderable  manufadure  for  making 
card*  with  which  wool  ta  combed,  a great  carpel  fac- 
tory, and  feveral  rron-lorge*.  There  wa*  alio  a fugar- 
hnufe : but  it  has  been  given  up*  a*  hai  Itkewife  Mr 
St  Clair’s  foap- work- 

The  inhabitants  of  Leith  were  divided  into  four 
clafiVs ; and  thefc  errded  into  corporation*  by  the  ^uecp 
dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine.  '1‘hcfe  were  manners, 
maitmen,  trades,  and  trafiickers.  The  firft  of  thcr- 
confiiled  of  fhipmallrr*  and  failor* ; the  fecond,  of 
snalt-makcrs  and  brewer* ; tb' third,  of  cooper*,  ba- 
kers, fmiths,  wright*,  See, ; and  the  fourth,  of  mer- 
chants and  fhop- keepers.  Of  thefe  corporati '0«  the 
mariner*  arc  the  moft  confidcrable.  They  obtained 
from  Mary  of  Lorraine  a gift,  afterwards  ratitied  by 
William  and  Mary,  of  one  penny  duly  on  the  ton  of 
good*  in  tlie  harbour  of  X«e:cit,  for  the  uipport  of  their 
poor.  This  duty,  which  not  many  years  ago  did  not 
amount  to  40 1.  a*year,  now  rtfea  from  70 1.  to  120I. 
as  trade  flounfhe*.  For  the  fame  purpofe  the  (hip* 
maHeni  alfo  pay  6d.  a-pound  out  of  their  own  wage* 
annually  t and  the  like  fum  they  give  upon  the  wage* 
of  tbeir  failurs.  From  thefe  and  otherdonations,  this 
corporation  is  enabled  to  pay  from  600 1.  to  700 1.  a- 
year  to  ihrit  poor,  Oppufite  to  South- Leith  church 
there  i*  a large  houfe  belonging  to  them,  called  the 
Trimty  hofjitfat,  bexaufe  originnUy  confecrated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  In  this  houfe  fome  of  their  poor  ufed 
formerly  to  be  maintained,  but  now  they  are  all  out- 
penGooer*.  Betides  other  apartment*,  this  bofpital 
contain*  a large  bandfome  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the 
corprmition.  Adjoining  to  the  fchool-houfe  there  is 
another  hafpital,  called  j and 

bear*  upon  it*  front  the  cypher  and  arm*  0/  that  prince. 
Here  fome  poor  women  belonging  to  the  other  corpo- 
rations are  maintained. 

A*  the  town  of  Leith  was  very  ill  fupplied  with  wa- 
ter, and  the  dreels  were  neither  properly  clranrd  nor 
lighted,  an  a£l  for  remedying  thefe  drfect*  wa*  paO'cd 
in  the  year  1771,  appuintiiig  certain  perfons  from  a- 
moag  the  magiflratev  Edinburgh,  lord*  of  feHion, 
inhabitant*  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  aod  member*  of 
the  corporation*  of  Leith,  eommiiJioiHri  ^ poiltt ; em- 
poweiing  them  to  put  this  a^  in  execution  t and,  for 
th^t  purpofe,  to  lew  a fum  not  exceeding  6d.  in  the 
pOk-nd  upon  the  vafued  rent  of  Leith.  The  great 
ch  .nge  which  ha*  flnee  taken  place  on  the  Hreeu  of 
Lciili  ihows  the  good  effed  of  this  ad,  and  that  it  baa 


both  been  Judlcioufly  prepared,  and  aittntleely  neeis* 

ted.  il  - 

Leith  ti  computed  to  contain  about  thirteen  thou- 
fand  inhabitants.  The  gorerument  of  the  town  ii 
veiled  in  a magiilraie  fent  ftom  Edinburgh,  hiviag  ad- 
miraFf  power  i and  in  two  reGdiog  baUie*  eUded,  by 
the  town-coancU. 

LEITRIM,  a county  of  Ireland,  Gtuated  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  u bounded  00  the  north  by  the 
bay  of  Donoegal  ant!  part  of  Fermaruigh,  on  the  louth 
and  wed  by  Sligo  and  Rufcomirum,  and  on  the  eaft 
by  Fermanagh  and  Cavun.  It  is  a fruitful  county  1 
and,  though  mouoiMinuuK,  produce*  great  herd*  of 
black  cattle  1 but  ha*  tew  place*  of  note.  It  contain* 
ao6  Bto  IriOi  planiatioD  acres,  at  pariihe*,  5 baronies, 
and  a borough*,  and  lends  Gx  member*  to  parliament  { 
it  I*  about  4*  miles  long,  and  17  broad. 

Lextxim.  the  ihirc  town  of  tli«  county  of  that 
name,  i*  pleatantJy  Gtuated  on  the  hanks  of  the  river 
Shannon,  about  Bo  milri  from  PubliDt  and  appear* 
to  have  been  formerly  a place  of  fome  iKitc.  St  Mac 
Liegus,  Ton  of  Cernac,  was  hilhop  herci  and  hi*  frtli* 
val  is  I bferved  on  the  8th  of  February,  li  ha*  fix  fain 
in  ih*  year. 

LEIXLIP,  a pod  and  fair  town  of  Ireland  plea- 
fantiy  Gtuated  in  the  county  of  Kildare  and  proviiicc 
of  Leidder,  ab>>m  8 mile*  from  Dublin.  Near  it  arc 
the  ruin*  of  the  church  *nd  catlle  of  Confy.  The  caiUe 
of  F^eixlip  is  beautifully  feaied  on  the  bank*  of  ilic 
river  Lidiy  { it  i*  a fine  edlGce  with  large  and  plcafant 
gardens,  at  cue  fide  of  which  i*  a Giie  waterfall  called 
the  Salmon  Uaft  there  being  plenty  of  that  fpecic*  of 
Gdi  herrabuut*.  A mile  from  this  I*  CalUctowo,  the 
magniGccnt  feat  of  MrConoUy.  There  are  three  fair* 
here  in  the  year.  ‘ 

LELAND  (John),  the  great  Engliih  antiquary, 
was  Korn  in  X^ndon  about  the  year  1507.  Having 
lod  his  parents  when  a child,  be  had  the  good  (or- 
tone  to  Gnd  a triciid  aod  patron  in  one  Mr  Thomas 
Miles,  who  placed  him  in  St  Paul's  fchool,  of  which 
the  grammarian  Lilyc  was  mader.  From  that  febool 
he  was  lent  to  Chriit's  coUegr,  Cambridge  | whence, 
after  fome  year*  rchdence,  he  removed  to  All-Suul«, 

Oxford.  From  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  chieGy  vriiK 
a detign  to  dudy  the  Greek  language,  which  at  that 
time  waa  but  little  undcittood  ia  this  kingdom.  On 
bis  return  to  £ii?Und  he  took  orders,  and  was  fooo 
appointed  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIU.  wbo  alfo 
gave  him  the  reclory  of  Puppeling,  io  the  mailhea  of 
Caiaii,  appointed  him  hi*  librarian,  and  in  lyjt 
granted  to  him,  by  commiGion  under  the  great  leal, 
the  office  of  king’*  antiquary  } an  office  never  borne 
by  any  other  perfon  bclorc  or  finer.  By  this  com- 
miffion  be  wai  empowered  to  fearch  lor  ancient  wri- 
ting* in  all  the  libraries  of  college*,  abbeys,  priories, 

&c.  in  Lii  majefty**  dominions.  Wc  are  told  by  hi* 
lad  bingraphrr,  ttiat  he  renounced  popery  iooo  aftar 
his  rqturo  to  England  { but  he  quotca  00  authority. 

Be  tku  •*  it  may,  in  1536,  he  (Stained  a difpenis- 
lion  to  keep  a ctrate  at  roppeling,  and  fet  out  un  his 
journey  in  learch  of  antiquities.  In  this  employment 
be-fpent  lix  years,  duiing  which  time  he  viGted  every 
part  of  England  where  monumenta  of  antiquity  were 

to 
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I^^an4.  tobencprfted.  After  h(e  rctnm,  !n  lh<*  y«»r  t ^4.1,  he  amhori  who  furcc^vrly  appeared  in  that  caufV.  f He 

wa^  prrfen^rd  hy  the  king  to  the  rich  rr^lijrjr  of  H-)lelef  wa»  indeed  a mafler  in  ihia  aintToterfr  j and  hii  hiftnry  . ^ 

in  Oafordftjire  ; and  in  the  full  wini*  year  he  K«i»e  hi*T»  of  it.  Urlcd  **  A View  of  the  Dciftical  Writert  that  ■ 


a prebend  of  Kind’s  Colhjfe.  now  Ciuiil’a  cl  in 

Oafordi  bcHdes  that  of  £atl  and  \Vv-l  !Cno  %*lr,  in  the 
cathedral  of  .Salisbury.  Bcitij;  tbu**  anfip  y pr.*viied 
for,  he  retired  to  a hoof'  of  hit  own  in  the  parlib  of 
81  Michael  Ic  Qu<rne  in  Londo'%  where  he  fpeiit  fix 
yeata  more  in  the  materials  wiiK-h  he  had 

collected.  King  Hcniy  VIII.  died  iii  154.7;  and  in 
a fhj-i  tim:  after,  pour  I^eUnd  lift  hij  I'nifcs.  He 
was  Hi  firft  teized  with  a deep  mc)anc:ioly,  which  was 
^cccoled  by  a total  d.’privatiou  of  hi«  rcafon.  In  this 
dreidlul  dale  he  coni*  '.ued  till  the  beginniti'*  of  lUe 
year  1551,  when  he  was  happilv  rrl-iled  by  death. 
He  wa«  buried  in  the  chiircn  St  Mu*hacl  Ir  Q^e*ne, 
which  wjs  deilroyed  by  the  tire  in  l6^6.  M;  Lchnd  is 
remembered  as  a. mao  of  great  learning,  an  u iiverfal 
lingiiitl,  an  excellent  Latin  p >ci,  and  a moll  indeU> 
li;t:iV;e  jni  Ikilful  antiquary.  On  his  death,  king 
£dA*ard  VI.  grave  all  his  papers  to  Sir  JoHo  CIiccac, 
hia  tutor  pud  Latin  fccrctary  o^ate.  The  king  dying, 
and  Sir  John  Ixring  obliged  le»  leave  the  kingdom,  he 
gare  fo'jr  foli<t  v djme'v  of  Lrland's  coUedinna  to 
Humphrev  Pu-rfov,  Efq;  which,  in  161Z,  were  by 
his  ion  gi'^en  to  William  Burton,  author  of  the  hi.tory 
of  LcicHlcilhire.  This  gemleman  alfo  becime  pof- 
feHed  of  the  Itinerary  tn  V0I9  folio,  which,  in  i6^t, 
he  depofiied  in  the  Bo  ihian  library.  Many  other  of 
LcUtid's  mimifcripU,  after  the  derth  of  Sir  Jv,'hii 
Checke,  fell  into  the  hands  of  lord  Paget,  Sir  Wi!« 
liarti  CrLil,  and  olhtrs,  wMch  at  Uti  fortunately  came 
it’tn  the  pofleition  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  'rhefe  manu< 
feripts  were  of  great  ufe  to  all  uur  fuhfeqiient  antiqna* 
rians,  psutcuUrly  C^mbden,  Sir  Wdlium  Dugdule, 
Stowe,  Limbard,  I>r  B.itlcley.  Ant.  WtKx),  &c.  His 


hare  appeared  in  England  in  the  laft  and  prefent  Cen> 
tuiv.  icc.**  is  very  greatly  and  defervedly  rllecined. 
ill  the  decline  of  life  he  publilhed  another  laborious 
W'lrk,  intitlcd.  “ The  Advantage  and  Neccfliiy  of 
the  Chritlian  Revelation,  ftiown  from  the  Slate  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  ancient  Heathen  World,  efpecially  with 
refpe^  to  the  Knowledge  and  VVorihip  of  the  One 
true  God  ; a t^ule  nf  m 'rat  Duty,  and  a State  of  fu- 
ture Rrwarda  and  Punilhmems  ; to  which  is  prchxedt 
a hmg  and  preliminary  Ducourfe  on  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion.’*  a vols  410.  This  noble  an.l  exten- 
five  fubjcA,  the  fevers)  pails  of  which  have  been  llight- 
iy  and  eccafionaUy  hsndled  by  *other  writers,  Leland 
ha-<  treated  ai  large  with  the  grexl'‘tl  ca^e,  accuracy, 
and  candour.  And,  in  hi^  **  View  of  the  D(.i(cical 
Wjiters,”  his  co*d  and  dirpaflianuc  manner  of  treniing 
tli^ir  arguments,  and  bis  folid  confutation  of  them, 
hare  c •nitibuted  more  to  deprefs  the  ca.ife  of  a'heifoa 
a <1  infidelity,  than  the  angry  zeal  of  warm  dirputants. 
Bu!  not  only  hi*  learning  and  abilities,  but  alfii  hti  ami. 
able  temp'i,  gtvai  m«K!dly,  and  exemplary  hfr,  tecom- 
m^n.led  hii  rarm  *ry  to  gkueral  rdcem  and  afie^^lion. 
He  died  in  1766. 

LELEGKIS,  the  ai.cient  name  of  Miletus,  from 
the  Lei*' 'es,  the  fi  ll  in!  .ihitauls  otut. 

LELEGES.  anciruily  a people  of  Afia.  of  Creek 
original ; tli..  name  denoiing  **  a coUcAion  of  people 
they  firft  occupied  the  ilhmda ; then  pifling  over  to  the 
continent,  they  fettled  partly  in  Mylia  on  the  Stnirs 
AJ'^imittenus.  and  partly  in  that  part  of  Ionia  next  Ca- 
ris.~-Tlierc  were  LJigesaKo  of  l.acocia.  Thefewent 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  Alus  their  king.  Achilles  pluii- 
drred  their  country,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  the 


Itinerary  throughout  moll  parts  of  £;iglaml  and  Walts, 
was  publilhed  by  Mr  Hearne,  9 vnU  8vu.  in  ryiO’li  ; 
an  was  alfo  his  CoIIedanea  tie  rtbtu  6 vols 

8vi  , in  >715. 

Leland  (John),  well  known  by  his  wriiingl  in  de- 
fence of  Chrill.'anity,  was  born  at  Wigan  to  Lincsfhire 
in  1691,  of  eminently  pious  and  virtuous  parents.  They 
took  the  cadiefl  care  to  feafon  his  mind  with  proper 
infirudions  { but,  in  his  fixth  yesi,  the  fmsil-pox  de- 
p.'iml  him  of  bii  imderAandmg  and  memory,  and  ex- 
pung>.-d  all  his  former  ideas.  He  continued  in  this 
deplorable  lUte  near  a twelvemonth,  when  hti  fa- 
cuitirs  feemed  to  fpring  up  anew  ; and  though  he  did 
not  retain  the  lesfl  traces  of  any  ImprelTions  made  on 
him  before  the  dillemper,  yet  he  now  dife overed  a quick 
apprehenfion  and  flrong  memory.  In  a few  years  after, 
liis  parents  fettled  in  Dublin,  which  fiiuaiion  gave  him 
sn  cafy  introdudioii  to  learnitig  and  the  fciences^ 
When  he  w ts  properly  qualified  by  years  and  lludy,  he 
•vii  called  to  be  pafiirr  to  a coogu'gstton  of  Rriitellaut 
dilTemert  in  that  city.  He  was  an  able  and  acceptable 
preacher,  but  hii  labours  were  noi  coufined  to  the  pul- 
pit. The  many  attacks  made  on  Chriiliauiiy,  and  by 
fun^  writers  of  no  contemptible  abilities,  engaged  him 
to  confider  the  fubjed  with  the  exa^dl  care,  arnl  the 
moll  faithful  exacnination.  Upon  the  moil  deliberate 
ioquiry,  the  truth  and.  divine  original,  as  well  as  the 
rxcellcQce  and  impunance  of  Chriftianiiy,  appearing  to 
Uim  with  great  ludre,  he  pubhilicd  a&fvrers  to  fevcral 


neigliUiurhood  of  Halicarnaffus,  where  they  fixed  tlieir 
habitation.— -The  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  of 
gara  alfo  bore  this  name  for  I'ome  time,  from  Lelex  one 
of  their  kings. 

LELEX,  an  Egyptian  who  came  wither  colony  to 
Mrgara,  where  he  reigned  about  zoo  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  His  fub'ie^s  were  called  from  him  Ltlt* 
get* — Alfo  the  name  of  a Greek  who  was  the  firft  king 
of  Laconia  in  l^loponncfiis.  His  fubJeCta  were  alio 
called  Leleget^  and  the  country  where  fie  reigned  JL^ 

LELV  (Sir  Peter),  an  excellent  painter,  born,  ia 
Weftphalia  in  the  year  1617^  He  was  placed  as  a 
difciple  with  Peter  Grebber  at  Haerlem  > and  in  1641 
was  induced,  by  the  encouragement  Charles  I«  gave  to 
the  fine  arts,  to  come  to  England.  He  became  fta^e- 
psintcr  to  Charles  H.  who  knighted  lum  ; and  b<tng  as 
complete  a gentleman  as  a psiiilcr,  that  king  took  plea- 
fure  in  converting  with  him.  He  pradifed  portrait  pain- 
ting, and  fuccreded  fo  Well  that  he  was  preferred  before 
ail  his  cotemporarics.  lleoce  he  became  perpetually 
involved  in  bufinefs]  fo  that  he  was  thereby  prevented 
from  going  into  Italy  to  finifti  the  courfe  of  hia  ftu- 
dies,  which  in  his  younger  days  be  was  very  detirouS' 
of : however,  he  made  liimfclf  amends,  by  getting  the 
bed  drawings,  prints,  and  paintings,  of  the  moil  cele- 
brated Italian  maHcn.  Among  thefe  were  the  better  part 
of  the  Arundel  Co!  ection,  which  he  had- from  that  fa- 
mily, many  whctxuf  were  (old  after  . his  death  at  prodi- 
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|^w>Mr9,  glofif  rat<l(  Inann^  upon  them  Ills  ufuxl  mark  of 
P.  L.— -The  advaDlaji'tf  he  reaped  frutn  this  coUcclion, 
~ the  heft  chwfen  of  toy  one  of  his  lime,  appears  from 
that  admirable  ftyle  which  he  acquired  by  daily  con- 
eerfing  with  th&  works  of  thofe  great  maftera.  io  hia 
correA  draught  and  beautiful  colouring,  but  more  efpe* 
dally  in  the  graceful  airs  of  his  heads,  and  the  pleafing 
variety  of  his  pofturca,  together  with  the  gentle  and 
loofc  management  of  the  draperies,  be  cacellcd  rooflof 
}us  predecefTori,  Yet  the  critics  remark,  that  he  pre* 
ferved  in  almoll  all  hit  female  facea  a drowfy  fweetnefa 
of  the  eyes  peculiar  to  himfclfi  for  which  he  is  rcc* 
koned  a mannerift.  The  hands  of  his  portraits  art  re* 
markably  line  and  elegantly  turned  ; and  he  frequently 
added  landfcapes  in  the  hack-grounds  of  hts  pi^ures, 
sn  a ftyle  peculiar  to  himfclf,  and  better  fulled  to  hit 
fubjed  ihao  moft  men  could  do.  He  excelled  likewife 
in  crayon  painting.  He  was  familiar  with,  and  much  ra* 
fpc^cd  by,  perfoni  of  the  greateft  eminence  in  the  king- 
dom. He  became  enamoured  of  a beautiful  Englifti 
lady,  to  whom  he  was  fometime  after  married  1 and«hc 
'pmehafed  an  eftate  at  Kew  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
to  which  be  often  retired  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
lie  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  16B0  at  Eonduo  1 and  was 
buried  It  Cuvent-garden  church,  where  there  ia  a 
marble  monument  crewed  to  hl»  memory,  with  hie  buft, 
carved  by  Mr  Olhboirt,  and  • Latin  cpitapb,  wriuen, 
• I is  faiJ,  by  Mr  Flatman. 

LEMbERG,  a town  of  Poland,  capital  of  Red 
KulTi'i,  feated  in  the  palatinate  of  Lemburg.  on  the  rn 
ver  Prlteu.  It  U pretty  well  foriitied,  and  defended  by 
two  citadcU,  one  of  which  is  fcatrd  on  an  eminence  with* 
out  the  lawn.  The  fquare,  the  churches,  and  the  pub* 
lie  buildings,  are  magntftcer.t)  and  h is  a large  and ndi 
trading  place.  Jt  has  a Roman  catholic  archbiftiup, 
and  an  Armenian  ai  wcl]  as  a Rufllao  bifhop  •,  but  the 
Pruteftantf  are  not  tolciatrd,  Thii  city  was  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity  by  the  rebt!  Co^acs  and  Tar- 
tars, and  was  forced  to  redeem  itfrR  with  a Urge  fum 
of  money.  In  idya,  it  was  brfirged  in  vain  by  the 
Turkl  t but  in  »704,  was  taken  by  Horro  by  Char.  XU. 
of  Sweden,  £.  Long.  14.  46.  N.  Lat.  ^9.  51. 

LEMEKY  (Nichrdas),  a celebrated  ohemift,  born 
it  Rouen  in  Normandy  in  164c.  After  hxving  made 
the  tour  of  prance,  he,  in  1 67a,  commenced  an  tc* 
s'liainUQce  with  M.  Mariyn  apothecary  to  Monfteur 
iW  prince  I and  performed  fevcral  cou»^ffs  of  chemillry 
an  the  Uboratoiy  of  this  chemill  at  the  Hotel  dv  Condci 
which  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  and  cftecm  of 
the  prince.  He  provided  himfelf  at  length  with  a la* 
buratory  of  hia  own,  and  might  have  been  made  a doc* 
tor  of  phyfic  t but  he  chofe  rt>  continue  an  apothecary, 
from  his  attachutent  to  cbemiftry,  in  which  ne  opened 
public  Udurea  i and  his  conftttence  of  fcholars  was  fo 
great  as  fcircely  to  allow  him  room  10  perform  his 
«)pera:ions*  • The  true  principles  of  cbcrriiftry  in  hit 
time  were  but  ill  uoderftivod  | Lemery  was  the  fitft 
who  abolifticd  thr  feefekft  Jargon  of  batbaroua  terms, 
TtduccJ  the  fcicnce  to  clear  and  fmtplf  ideas,  and  pro* 
mlfcd  nothiof  that  he  did  not  perform.  In  i68i,  he 
WHS  diiturbea  on  account  of  hii  religion  t and  came  to 
Engbud,  where  ke  was  well  received  by  Charles  U.  i 
kut  alTairi  nr>t  prominng  him  the  fame  tranquillity,  he 
returned  lu  Fiance,  and  fought  for  flicUcr  under  a Doc* 
degree  j but  the  revocation  of  the  edi^  of  Nantx 


drove  him  into  the  Romlih  communion  to  avoid  perfecu*  timing 
tloo,  Hethen  became  aiTxriate  chemift  and  pcniionary  in  H 
the  royal  academy  of  fcicncta,  and  died  in  J715.  He  ^*”^*** 
wrote,  A courfc  of  chemiftry  1 An  univcrl’al  phar*  ’ ” 
macopcDia  I An  univerfal  treatife  of  drugs]  and,  A 
treatife  on  antimony. 

LEMING,  in  xoology.  See  Mwi. 

LEMMA,  (of  a4mC««»,  **  I aflume,**)  in  inatbema* 
ties,  denotes  a previous  propofttion,  laid  down  in  order 
to  clear  the  way  for  fome  following  demonftration  j 
and  prefixed  eitfier  to  theorems,  in  order  to  render 
their  drmonftiation  leCs  perplexed  and  intricate  1 or  to 
problems,  to  make  their  refolution  more  cafy  and  (hort. 

Thus,  to  prove  a pyramid  one  third  of  a prifm,  or  pa* 
rallelopip^,  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height  with  it,  thn 
demonftratlon  whereof  io  the  ordinary  way  is  difficult 
and  troublefomc  t this  lemma  m^  be  premifed,  which 
is  proved  in  the  rules  of  progreffion,  that  the  fum  of 
the  feTtes  of  the  fquares,  io  numbera  in  arithmetical 
progrrffion,  beginning  from  o,  and  going  on  1,4, 

9»  10,  aj,  30,  Ac.  ia  always  fubtriple  of  the  fun 
of  as  many  tenoi,  eaciffiequal  to  the  grrateft  } or  is.al* 
ways  one-tbird  of  the  greateft  term  multiplied  by  tht 
number  of  terme.  Thus,  to  find  the  inflexion  of  a 
curve  line,  this  lemma  is  firft  premifed,  that  a un* 
gent  may  be  drawn  to  the  given  curve  in  a given  point. 

So  in  phyfics,  to  the  demonftration  of  moft  propo* 
fitlona,  fuch  lemmata  at  thefe  are  oecelTirv  firft  to  bo 
allowed  t that  there  is  no  penetration  of  aimenfiont  | 
that  all  matter  is  divifible  t and  the  like.  As  alfo  ia 
the  tbeuiy  of  medicine,  that  where  the  blood  circu* 
laics,  there  U life,  Ac. 

LEMNA,Ducx'MI>  AT,inbotany  I a genus  of  ihedt* 
andria  order,  belonging  to  thr  munircla  clafs  of  plants  | 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order, 
Mif-tllatHS  Thf  male  calyx  is  monophyllous  t there  ie 
no  corolla  ] the  female  calyx  monophyllous } there  iv  no 
corolla,  one  ftyle  j the  capfule  unikicular.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  all  natives  of  firiiain,  growing  frequently 
in  ditches  and  the  lhallow  parts  of  flagoant  waters, 

AH  of  them  are  acceptable  food  for  ducks  and  gvefe. 

LKMNIAN'Iaxth,  Trrra  a medicinal, 

aftrin^enc  fort  of  earth,  of  a fatty  conGftence  and 
reddim  colour]  ufed  in  the  f:ime  cafrtasaoia.  U 
has  its  name  from  the  iftand  of  Lemnos,  whence  it  is 
chiefiy  brought.  Many  form  it  into  ^>und  cakes,  and 
impreU  a fcal  npon  it  t whence  it  ia  alfo  called  terra 
A fort  is  faid  to  be  imported  from  Senegal, 
which  is  not  properly  sn  earth,  though  fo  called,  but 
compnfsd  of tne  dried  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the  Baobabi 

LEMNlUS  ( Lwvir>uv},a  famous  phyfician,  born  at 
Ziric-Zee  in /eaUnd,  in  1^05.  lit  praftifed  phyfia 
with  applaufe  1 and  after  his  wife's  death  bring  made 
prieft,  bi'camc  canon  of  Ziric-Zee,  where  he  died  in 
1560,  He  left  feveral  frteemtd  works,  the  principal 
of  which  it  intitird  Dc  eteaJtU  natun  icintrw/r/.  A 
LEMNOS  (anc.  grog.), anoblc  iftand  in  the  iEgeas 
r«a,  near  Thrace,  called  alfo  A]p«4r,trom  its  confiiting 
of  two  towns.  The  flril  inhabitants  were  the  PeJafgi, 
or  lather  the  Thracians,  who  were  murdered  by^heir 
wives.  After  them  came  the  children  of  the  Lcmnian 
widows  by  the  Argonaut*,  whofe  defoendanu  were  at 
bft  expelled  by  the  Ptlafgl,  about  1 too  yean  befort 
the  Chriftian  era.  Lemnos  is  about  tit  mites  in  cir* 
cufflfereace  according  to  Pliny  ] who  fays,  that  it  is  of* 
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XcAifM  ten  by  moont  Athot»  though  at  the  diftaacc 

of  87  mllei.  tl  hu  been  called  Hi^p^  from  queen 
Htpfipyle.  It  te  famous  for  a certain  kind  of  carih  or 
chalk  called  terrm  LftmtiSf  or  terra JigiJlata  from  the  feel 
~ or  iteprtflion  which  it  can  bear,  aitd  which  ia  nfed  for 
confolidacing  wound*.  As  the  inhabiianta  were  black' 
linith*,  the  poeta  have  taken  occaflon  to  fia  the  forge* 
of  Vulcau  in  that  iflacd,  and  tu  confecrate  the  whole 
country  to  his  divinity.  Lemnoc  i«  aUb  celebrated  for  a 
labyrinth,  which,  according  to  (boie  tradition*,  furpafled 
tbofe  of  Crete  and  Egypt.  Some  remain!  of  it  were 
flni  vifible  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  The  itland  of  Lem* 
NO*  waa  reduced  under  the  power  of  Aibea*  by  MU- 
liadet. 

LEMON,  in  botany.  See  Ciraui. 

L.KMOS ^aetd^  one  of  the  Skelig-ifland*  fo  called  { 
'fituated  ofithe  coall  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the 
province  of  Muoller  in  Ireland.  It  is  rather  a round 
tock,  always  above  water,  and  therefore  no  way  dan« 
geroua  to  fhip*.  An  incredible  number  of  ganneta  and 
ocher  birds  breed  here  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
nonet  neftlci  no  where  on  the  fouibem  coaila  of  IrC' 
land  but  on  this  rock,  though  many  of  them  are  feen 
00  all  part*  of  our  coafU  on  the  wing.  There  ia  ano- 
ther rock  on  the  northern  coall  of  Ireland  remarkable* 
for  the  fane  crrcumHaoce. 

l.EMONADE,  a liquor  prepared  of  water,  fugar, 
ind  lemon  or  dtroo  juke  ; it  ia  very  cooliirg  and  grate- 
ful. 

LEMOVICES,  a pc^lc  of  Aquiiania,  fituated  be- 
tween the  Biturigea  Cubi  to  the  north,  the  Arveml  to 
the  ead,  the  Cadurd  to  the  fouth,  and  the  PiAooe*  to 
the  weft.  Now  the  Lim^n  and  La  Marche, 

LEMUR.,  the  Maucavco,  in  eootogy,  a genua  of 
quadruped!  belonging  to  the  order  of  primate*,  the 
charafbrra  of  which  are  thefe  : There  are  four  fore-teeth 
to  the  upper  jaw,  the  intermediate  ones  being  remote  { 
and  fia  long,  comprelled,  parallel  tettb  in  the  under 
jaw the  dog-teeth  arc  folitary,  and  the  griirders  are 
ibmewhat  looted. 

. 1.  The  tardigradua,  or  tail-lefv  mancauco,  a fmall 
animal  found  in  Dengsl  and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It 
i*  of  a very  finguUrconftruflian,  and  perhaps  longer  in 
proportion  to  ita  thicknefs  than  any  other  quadruped. 

^ The  head  ia  rouodilh,  with  a fiiarp-pointcd  oofe,  and 

fmall  ears  : the  body  ia  covered  with  (hnrt,  fofr,  and 
^ky  alh-Ci'loured  and  leddilh  fur : the  toe*  arc  naked, 
and  the  nalla  fiat ; excepting  tbofe  of  the  inner  toe  on 
each  hind  foot,  which  are  long,  crooked,  and  fiiarp. 
I'lir  length  of  the  animal  from  the  i>ol'e  to  the  rump 

fixtecn  inches. — It  live*  in  the  woods,  and  feed*  on 
fruits  : In  a tame  (late,  it  appear*  to  be  fond  of  eggs, 
and  it  would  alfo  greedily  devour  fmall  birds.  This  ani- 
mal has  the  inactivity  of  the  (loth,  and  creeps  (lowly  along 
the  pound  i it  ia  very  tenacious  of  Us  bold,  and  makes 
a plaintive- notfe. 

A variety  of  the  above,  or  according  Co  Mr  Pennant  • 
a diftinA  fpeciea,  is, 

a.  The  forii  of  D*:ftbn,  or  tardigradut  of  Seba.  It 
haa  a produced  dog-like  vifage,  wiiii  the  forehead  high 
above  the  Dole  t Uie  ears  are  large,  thin,  ar>d  rouuded: 
the  body  is  deader  and  weak  t hmba  are  very  long 
god  (lender  ; and  thumb  on  each  foot  i*  more  diftinft, 

* and  feparate  from  the  toes:  the  hair  on  the  body  ia 
moivcjfally  (hort,  tad  delicately  (oft  t tbc  colour  00  cite 
^ You  IX.  Fart  II. 
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upper  part  Uwiy,  beneath  whitKh-  In  length,  frodi  Lowafv  ^ 
the  tip  of  the  noie  to  the  anu*,  the  animal  is  only  eight  » ~ 
inches.  It  differs  totally  in  form  and  in  nature  from 
the  preceding  1 and  notwithftanding  the  epithet  of 
/•/rd^raJue  or Jltifh  given  in  Seba,  it  is  very  a^ve,  and 
afeeods  trees  rood  nimbly.  It  ha*  the  aAions  of  an 
ape  } and,  if  we  credit  Sel^  the  male  clirabr  the  tree*, 
and  tallet  the  fruits  before  it  prefcata  them  to  it* 
mate. 

3.  The  nongoor,  or  woolly  mancauco,  inhabits  Ma- 
dagalcar,  and  the  iOanda  to  the  csftward  as  far  as  Ce« 
lelKS.  It  ia  about  the  fire  of  a cat,  and  has  the  whole 
tapper  part  of  the  body  covered  with  long,  faft,  and 
thick  fur,  a little  curled  or  waved,  of  a deep  brownifit 
a(h»colour  ; the  tail  ia  very  long,  covered  wiili  the  fame 
(brt  of  hair,  and  of  the  fame  colour.  It  livea  on  fruits, 
turns  its  tail  over  ita  head  to  protei^  it  from  rain,  and 
deeps  on  trees  ; it  ia  very  fportivc  and  good-natured, 
and  ver^  tender. 

. 4.  The  catta,  or  ring-tailed  maki,  inhabits  Mada- 
gafear  and  the  neighbouring  idea.  It  ia  of  the  (izc  of 
a cat  i has  the  hair  00  the  top  and  hind-part  of  the 
head  of  a deep  a(h-colour,  the  back  and  fide*  reddi(h, 
the  belly  and  inlidra  of  the  limbs  white  t all  its  h;tir  is 
very  foft,  clofe  and  fine,  and  ercA  like  the  pile  of  vel- 
vet ( the  tail  iatwke  the  length  of  the  body.  It  U very 
good  natored,  and  has  all  the  life  of  a monkey,  with 
out  ita  mifehievous  difpolition  | It  is  very  clean- 
ly, and  baa  a weak  cry.  In  a wild  date  they  go  in 
troops  of  30  or  40,  and  are  eafily  tamed  when  take* 
young. 

5.  The  caudatua-niger,  or  ruffed  mati?auco,  (the 
f^ari  of  BulToii  j,  ii  alfo  an  iuhabil.nnt  of  Madagafcar. 

It  ia  fumewhat  larger  than  the  lall,  and  has  lung  hair 
Handing  out  round  the  fide*  of  the  head  like  a ruff;  a 
long  tail;  the  colour  uf  the  whole  animal  genctally 
black,  but  fomeiime*  white  fpotted  with  black.  In 
a wild  Hate,  it  ia  very  fierce ; and  makes  fuch  a violent 
noife  in  the  wood*,  that  the  cries  of  two  might  be 
eafi’^*  miftaken  for  the  noife  made  by  a hundred. 

6.  The  Tulan*,  or  dying  mnucauco,  rclembles  a bat  i 
being  fumKhed  with  a llrong  membrane  Hkc  tliat  ani* 
mal,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  fly.  It  iohahiiv  the 
country  about  Guzarat,  the  Molucca  ifles,  and  the  Phi- 
lippines; feeds  on  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  and  it  very 
diflioA  both  from  the  bat  and  flying  fquirrei.  Its  hi* 

(lory,  however,  la  very  little  known. 

7.  The  tarter  of  tinffuo  (ranked  by  Mr  Pennant 

under  this  genus)  has  a pointed  vifage  ; fleoder  nofe, 
bilohated  at  the  end  : eyea  large  and  prumment : ears 
creCt,  broad,  naked,  femitranfpareni,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  with  a tuft  of  Kaira  between  them  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  long  hairs  on  each  lide  of  the  noCe 
and  on  the  upper  eye-brow.  In  each  jaw  are  two  cut- 
ting and  two  canine  teeth  ; which  form  an  exception  ia  t 

this  genus,  'fliere  ai'e  four  long  fleoder  toct  and  a 
diflioA  thumb  on  eadi  foot ; the  thumbs  on  the  hind  feet 

very  broad  and  greatly  dilated  at  their  ends : the  tail 
ia  aJmofl  aakrd  ; the  greater  part  round  and  fcaly  Itkt 
that  uf  a rat,  but  growing  hairy  cowards  the  end,  which 
ta  tufted.  'I'hc  penis  is  pendulous  ; and  the  ferotuen 
and  tcfticle*  arc  of  a vaft  fixe  in  proportion  to  the  ani- 
mal. ^'be  length  of  tUe  aninuil  fitiaq  nofe  tu  tail  i* 
near  fix  inches ; tu  the  hind  toes  eleven  and  a half,  the 
biad  legif  like  thole  of  the  jerboa,  bemg  of  a great 
5 G length  i 
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; the  tail  is  nine  iaclie*  and  a half  long.  It  in* 
habits  the  rcmotdl  iflands  of  India,  cfpccialljr  Amboi* 
na  { and  ii  called  bjr  the  MacalTara  podje, 

8.  The  little  tr.aucauco  baa  a rounded  Iiead»  fharp 
nofe,  long  whilkert ; t«ro  canine  teeth  in  each  javr  ; 
four  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  iix  iu  the  low- 
er : feren  grinders  on  each  fide ; the  neareil  (harp, 
the  more  diiUnt  lobated  : the  tars  are  large,  round- 
ifh,  naked,  and  reembranaceoua ; the  eyes  very  large 
and  fuih  The  toes  are  long,  and  of  unequal  lengths  ; 
the  ends  round  ; the  nails  round,  and  very  (hort ; 
except  that  of  the  tirA  toe,  which  it  long  and  fharp  : 
the  tail  is  hairy,  of  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
prchcnfile.  The  animal  is  rather  lefs  than  the  black 
rat;  and,  in  Mr  Pennant’s  opinion,  feems  to  be  the 
fame  which  UufToa  calls  le  rat  Jc  Madagajear.  It  is 
fuppoCed  to  live  in  the  palm-trees,  and  teed  on  fruits. 
It  holds  its  food  ifi  its  fore-feet  like  fquirrels  \ it 
lively,  and  has  a weak  cry  | and  when  it  flceps,  it 
rolls  itfclf  up. 

There  arc  three  or  four  other  fpedes ; ihofc  above 
deferibed  are  figured  on  Plate  CCLXVIII. 

LEMURES,  in  antiquity,  fprites  or  hobgoblins  ; 
refUefs  gholls  of  departed  perfons,  who  return  to  ter- 
rify and  torment  the  living. 

Thefe  are  the  fame  with  larvtt  which  the  ancients 
imagined  to  wander  round  the  world,  to  frighten  good 

Scnple,  and  plague  the  bad.  For  which  reafon  at 
Lome  they  had  Icmuria  or  feafls  inAituted  to  appeafe 
the  manes  of  the  dcfunfl.  See  Lasts. 

ApulctQS  cxplitnt  the  ancient  notion  of  manes  thus : 
the  fouls  of  men  rcicafed  from  the  bands  of  the  body, 
and  freed  From  performing  tlieir  bodily  fun^ions,  be* 
come  a kind  ofdxmons  or  genii,  formerly  called  lemu- 
ret-  0f  thefe  /rmwm,  thofe  that  were  kind  to  their 
families  were  called  laret  famUiara ; but  thofe  who, 
for  their  crimes,  were  condemned  to  wander  continually, 
withoucAfeecting  with  any  place  of  rcA,  and  terrified 
good  men,  and  hurt  the  bad,  arc  vulgarly  called 
wriw. 

An  ancient  commentator  on  Horace  mentions,  that 
the  Romans  wrote  Irmurct  for  remurtt ; which  laA  word 
was  formed  from  Remus,  who  w’ls  killed  by  his  brother 
Romulus,  and  who  returned  to  earth  to  torment  him. 

i3ut  Apuleius  obferves,  that  to  the  ancient  i^atin 
tengue  lemurrt  fignifies  the  foul  of  a man  feparated  from 
the  body  by  death. 

LEMUKIA,  or  Lemuralia,  a feaA  folcmni/.ed at 
Rome  ou  the  9tli  of  May,  to  pacify  the  manes  of  the 
dead  or  in  huoour  of  the  lemures.— It  was  iuAitu- 
ted  by  Romulus,  to  appeafe  the  ghoA  of  his  murder- 
ed brother  Remus,  which  he  thought  was  continually 
puTiuing  him  to  revenge  the  horrid  crime.— The  name 
Icmuris  is  therefore  fuppcled  to  be  a corruption  of  Re- 
Biuria,  i.  e.  the  fraA  of  Remus.  Sacrifices  ctmtinued 
Iht  three  nights,  the  temples  were  Ihiit  up,  ami  mar- 
|isgfs  were  prohibited  duiing  the  fulemnity.  A va- 
ritly  of  whimfical  ceremonies  were  pcifurmed,  magical 
words  made  ufe  of,  and  the  ghoAsdefired  to  withdraw, 
without  endeavonring  to  hurl  or  a Aright  their  friends 
above  ground.  l*he  chief  formalities  were  ablution, 
putting  black  beans  into  their  tr.rulhs,  and  beating 
kettles  acid  pans,  to  make  tlie  goblins  keep  their  di- 
Aance. 

LfcNA>.  a great  river  of  Siberia  in  AGa,  which 


takes  its  rife  in  N.  L,vt.  52.  30.  and  £.  Long.  124.30.  Ler** 
from  Ferro.  After  traverfing  a large  IraA  ofland,  it  ,j_. 
divides  ilfelf  into  five  branches  about  Lit.  73*.  Three  ^ * 
of  titefe  run  weAward,  and  two  esAward,  by  which  it 
difeharges  Itfelf  into  the  Icy  Sea.  Its  three  wcAero 
mouths  lie  in  143°  E.  Long,  from  Ferro,  but  UieeaA- 
em  ones  extend  to  153.  The  current  Is  every  where 
Aow,  and  its  bed  entirely  free  from  rocks.  ll>e  bot- 
tom IS  fandy,  and  the  ^nks  are  in  fome  places  rocky 
aud  mountainous.  Sixteen  large  rivers  fall  into  the 
Lena  during  its  courfe  to  the  northern  ocean. 

Len/CA,  a fcAival  kept  by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  at  which  there^was  much  fcaAing  aud  Baccha- 
nalian jollity,  accompanied  with  poetical  contentiunty 
and  the  exhibition  of  tragedies.  The  poor  goat  was 
generally  facnficed  on  the  occafion,  and  treated  with 
various  marks  of  cruelty  and  contempt,  as  being  natu- 
rally fond  of  brouiing  on  the  vine  Aioots. 

LENFANT  (James),  a learned  French  writer  born 
in  1661.  After  Audying  at  Saumur,  be  went  to  Hei- 
delberg, where  he  received  impofiiiun  of  bands  for  the 
mtniAry  in  1684.  He  difeharged  the  fundions  of 
this  charader  with  great  reputation  there,  as  chap- 
lain of  the  clc^irefii  dowager  Palatine,  and  pa(lot  in 
ordinary  to  the  French  church.  The  defeent  of  the 
French  Into  the  Palatinate  obliged  our  author  to  de- 
part from  Heidelberg  in  i688.  He  went  to  Berlin, 
where  the  elcClor  Frederic,  afterward  king  of  Pruffia, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  miniAcni.  There  he  conti- 
nued 39  years,  dlAloguiAiing  himfclf  by  his  writings. 

He  was  preacher  to  the  queen  of  PruAu,  Charlotta 
Sophia  I xnd  after  her  death,  to  the  late  king  of 
Pruflia.  In  1707  he  took  a journey  to  England  and 
Holland,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  preach  before 
Queen  Anne ; and  might  have  fettled  in  London, 
with  the  title  of  cha^in  to  her  m.xjrjiy.  In  1712  he 
went  to  HclmAadt,  m 1715  to  Leiplic,  and  in  1725 
to  Brcllaw,  to  fearch  for  rare  books  and  MSS.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  it  was  he  that  firA  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  the  Bihliothtque  German’i'jaet  which  began  in 
1720 ; or  whether  it  was  fuggdted  to  him  by  one  of 
the  fociety  of  learned  men,  which  took  the  name  oi 
jlnonymoutt  and  who  ordinarily  met  at  his  houfe.  He 
died  in  1728.  His  principal  works  are,  f.  The  Hi- 
Aory  of  the  Council  of  Conllancc,  2 vols  410.  2.  A 

HiAory  of  the  Council  of  Pifa,  2 vols  410.  3.  The 

New  TcAament  tranfiated  from  the  Greek  into  the 
French,  with  Notes  by  Beaufobre  and  Lenfant,  2 vola 
410.  4.  The  HiAory  of  Pope  Joan,  from  Spaiiheim’s 

Latin  diAirtation.  5.  Several  pieces  in  the  Bihlio* 
thrtjue  ha  Refttblic  det  iMtrrt^  ha  BthTiotbe^iK 

Germaai’^aet  dec. 

LENGLET  (Nicholas  du  Ftefnoy,  I'abbe),  bom 
at  Beauvais  in  France,  >674,  was  a moA  fertile  and 
ufeful  French  autlior  on  a variety  of  fubje<As,  biAori- 
cal,  geographical,  political,  and  philofophical.  The 
following  defrrve  paiticular  notice:  I.  A Method  of 
Studying  HiAory,  w*ith  a Catalogue  of  the  Principal 
Hillorians  of  every  age  and  country,  publiAied  in 
*7131  a work  which  cA.ib]i(hed  Lis  reputatioD  as  an 
hiAorical  writer:  it  was  tranilated  into  muA  of  the- 
modern  languages,  particularly  our  own,  with  confi- 
derable  Improvements,  by  Richard  Rawdinfon,  LL.D. 
and  F.  R.S.  and  publirued  at  London  in  1730,  in 
2 vols  bvo,  2.  A Copious  Abridgment  uf  Univerfal 

HiAory 
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HiftorV  ind  Biognpbyi  in  chroDological  order,  under  ton,  tl 
the  title  of  TahUtfet  (br<mo!ofiques t which  made  it#  hrft  waieri 


ton.  the  breadth  of  it  amount!  to  two  mOet  at  high>  Lenec, 

wat^r.  an<t  it  in  arirtlk  an.4  L/CUV 


the  title  of  TahUtfa  (br<mo!ogi4ptes t which  made  ita  firft  water,  aod  it  contisue*  extending  in  width  and  depth  ^ 
■ appearance  at  Paria  in  2744,  in  a vola  fmall  8ro,  and  until  it  joint  the  ocean.  From  the  inmith  of  the 
waa  univerfallf  admired  by  the  literati  in  all  parts  of  Clyde,  the  two  bays  uf  Lochlont:  and  Lochfyn  make 
Europe,  'i'he  author  attended  with  great  candour,  large  indentationa  in  the  fhire  uf  Dunbarton.  The 
ai  every  writer  ought,  to  wcU-founded  judicioua  criti-  only  river  of  any  conGderation  that  runs  through  this 
cifma.  In  future  edittona  he  made  fcvcral  aUcrailont  county,  U the  Leveu,  the  Lebnoniua  of  Piulcmy, 
and  improvcRient«,  and  from  one  of  thefr,  wc  believe  otherwife  called  Levinu^  the  Latin  name  for  Lenox, 
that  of  1759,  an  Englifh  tranilatian  was  made,  and  The  river  Leven  it  a pure  tranfparent  pailoial  Gream, 

• publilhed  at  Loudon  in  176a,  in  } voU  large  bro.  that  warbles  over  a bed  of  pebblev,  through  a delight* 
l)u  Frefnoy  died  in  1755  : the  Paris  edition  uf  17^9  ful  vale  adorned  with  farms,  feats^  woods,  and  planta- 
waa  printed  from  the  amhor'a  corrcAid  copy  ; and  tiona.  It  dt-riret  its  origin  from  the  great  lake  called 
ihc  imprdhon  being  fold  off,  another  edition  appear-  LccfUcmund,  of  which  iadeed  it  ia  the  overflowing,  and, 
ed  in  1 763,  with  conCderablc  improvements  by  an  tin-  after  a delightful  meandring  courfe  of  five  or  fix  miles, 
known  editor  : to  the  biographical  part,  a great  nnm-  difemboguea  itXclf  into  the  Clyde  M the  cafile  of  Dun* 
ber  of  nimi.*s  of  refpectablc  perfutis  arc  added,  not  to  barton.  Lot  the  grcatell  curiofity  of  this  county  is 
be  found  in  the  former  edition ; and  it  has  this  fupe-  LocUlomond  itfclf,  a vail  body  of  frcfli  water,  fup- 
rior  advantage  in  the  hillorical  parta,  that  the  general  plied  by  fubterrancous  fpriogs  and  rivulets,  furround* 
bitlory  is  brought  down  to  the  year  176*.  Du  Fref-  rd  w;th  huge  mountains,  extending  Jy  milca  In  Icngtli, 


noy,  however,  has  loaded  his  work  with  catalogues  of  and  in  foitre  places  five  miles  io  breadth,  incredibly 


faioti,  martyiv,  councils,  fynoda,  hercliei,  fchifms, 
amd  other  ccclcfiiilical  matters,  fit  only  for  the  libra- 
riea  of  Popilh  convents  and  feminarie*. 

LENGTH,  the  extent  of  any  thing  material  from 
end  to  end.  Induration,  it  is  applied  to  any  fpace  of 
time,  wliether  long  or  fhort* 

LENGTHENING,  in  fhip-carpentry,  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  a fhip  down  aerofa  the  middle,  and  add- 


deep  in  every  part,  inierfpcrfed  with  24  verJar*  iflra, 
fomsof  winch  are  flocked  with  reJ  deer,  and  inhabi- 
ted. Nothing  can  be  more  wildly  rumantic  than  ihia 
jpajt  of  the  country  during  the  fummcr-rcafon,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  lake:  the  high  road  run*  io  fome 
places  through  natural  woods;  overhung,  on  one  hand, 
by  rteep  mountains,  covered  with  flowery  heath  \ and 
on  the  other  opening  in  long  viflai  upon  the  lake,  tcr- 


aog  a certain  portion  to  her  length.  It  is  performed  minated  by  green  iflands  that  feem  to  float  upon  the 
by  fawing  her  planks  afunder  in  different  places  of  her  water.  Among  the  rivers  of  this  (hire  we  (hall  Itke- 
length,  OQ  each  fide  of  the  midfhip  frame,  to  prevent  wife  mention  the  water  of  Blanc,  which,  though  itfclF 
her  from  being  too  ffiudi  weakened  in  one  place.  The  an  inconfidcrable  flream,  hath  been  rendered  famous 
two  ends  are  then  drawn  apart  to  a limited  diflance  ; by  the  birth  of  George  Buchanan,  the  celebrated  La- 
which  muft  be  equal  to  the  propofed  addition  of  tin  poet  and  hiflorian.  He  was  bom  on  thr  north 
length.  An  intermediate  piece  uf  timber  is  next  Ade  of  the  lake,  not  far  from  the  place  called  lituha- 
added  to  the  keel,  upon  which  a fufficieuc  number  of  where  we  may  behold  an  elegant  feat  belonging 

timbers  are  ere^ed,  to  fill  np  the  vacancy  produced  to  the  duke  of  Montrofe,  head  of  the  noble  family  of 
by  the  reparation.  The  two  parts  of  the  kclfoti  aic  Graham,  fii  often  diflinguifhed  by  its  loyalty,  Intc- 
afterwards  united  by  an  additional  piece  wbich  is  fco-  S^^Ity,  and  valour.  The  fame  part  of  the  country  gave 
red  down  upon  the  floor-timbers,  and  as  many  beams  birth  to  the  great  mathematician  and  naturalill,  Na- 
su  may  be  neceffary  arc  fixed  acrofi  the  fhip  in  the  new  pier,  Lord  Mcrchifluii,  hivcntcir  of  the  logarithms, 
interval.  Finally,  the  planks  of  the  fide  arc  prolong-  The  title  of  Ltnix,  with  the  property  of  great  part  of 
ed  fo  as  to  unite  with  each  other ; and  thofe  of  the  the  fliirc,  was  heretofore  vt-fled  in  a branch  of  the 
ceiling  refitted  in  the  fame  manner  ; by  which  the  royal  family  of  .Stuart,  with  which  it  was  reunited  in 
whole  procefs  is  completed.  the  perton  of  King  James  V’!.  whofe  Lther,  Henry 

LENEICIA,  a flrong  town  of  Poland,  and  capi-  Lord  Dtrnly,  was  fun  to  the  duke  of  Lenox.  Tlhs 
tal  of  a palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a fort  feat-  prince  confcired  the  title  upon  his  kiofmarl  Efme 
cd  on  a rock.  The  nobility  of  the  province  hold  their  Stuart,  fon  of  John  Lord  d'Aubigney  in  France  : but, 
diet  here.  It  flandi  in  a motafa  on  the  banks  of  the  hiu  race  failing  at  the  deatli  of  Cftariei  duke  of  Lenox 


lies  in  length  and  so  in  breadth,  tural  fon  by  the  duchtfi  of  Purtfboulii  1 and  they  are 
>uth  by  the  river  and  frith  of  fl‘ll  enjoyed  by  his  puilerity.  The  people  of  Lenox- 
Lffehiong  and  Argylefhire,  on  fliire  aic  chiefly  Lowlandcrs,  though  in  fomc  raitt  of 
, .L_  i..  J.  j"  r .•  e , ? ®.  t»  ,■  . * 


river  Bfura,  in  £ Long.  19.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  1 2.  and  Richmond,  and  the  eflate  de\oIving  to  the  crown, 

LENOX  or  DuxaaaTON  Hhirtt  a county  of  Scot-  King  Charles  11.  emiferred  both  titles  on  h'«  own  na- 
land,  ffretching  24  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breadth,  tural  fon  by  the  duchtfi  of  Purtfbouiii  1 and  they  are 
is  bounded  od  the  fouth  by  tlie  river  and  frith  of  Hill  enjoyed  by  his  puilerity.  The  people  of  Lenox- 
Clyde,  on  the  weft  by  Lffchfong  and  Argylefhire,  on  fliire  arc  chiefly  Lowlandcrs,  though  in  fomc  paitt  of 
the  north  by  the  Grampian  hills,  and  on  thc-caft  by  >t  divine  fervice  is  performed  in  the  Erfe  language. 
Monteith  and  Stirlingfhire.  Great  (>art  of  this  couuty  The  molt  numerous  clang  In  this  diflricl,  arc  the  M.ic* 
confifts  of  hills  and  heaths,  fit  for  nothing  but  paftu*  farlaaes,  the  Colquhouns,  and  the  Buchanans.  TiiL-y 
rage  and  fport ; even  in  the  lower  lands,  the  foil  is  not  generally  profeL  the  Proteftsnt  faith,  according  to 
extremely  fertile : yet  the  face  of  the  countiy  is  agr^'e-  the  Prdbyterian  difcipline;  yci  fomc  of  the  gcnilc- 
ably  diveifified  with  hill,  dale,  mountain,  heath,  men  follow  the  Englifh  ritual.  The  commonalty  are 
Arrams,  lakes,  woods,  and  fields  of  corn:  the  fhire  is  for  the  moll  part  fober,  honell,  and  indullrious ; and 
likewifc  beautified  with  a great  number  uf  agreeable  though  they  live  poorly,  arc  tall,  vigorous,  and  lical- 


feats  and  plantations,  belonging  to  genilemcD  of  for- 
tune. Part  of  this  county  is  waflied  by  the  river  Clyde 


LENS,  a piece  of  glafs,  or  any  other  tranfparent 


so  its  courfe  to  the  fea:  even  at  the  caftlc  of  DuniMr-  fubflaucc,  tiic  furfices  of  which  are  fo  formed,  that 
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y*^  t^*«  of  by  pafiing  throngh  it,  ire  made  to 

cliange  thfir  dire^ion,  cither  tending  to  meet  in  t 
— ^ point  beyond  the  lent,  or  made  to  become  parallel  hf* 
ter  converging  or  divergingj  or  Urtly,  prore^ing  aa  if 
they  hiKl  ifTned  from  a point  before  they  fell  upon  the 
leni  Some  ienfet  arc  ermvex,  or  thicker  in  the 
middle;  fome  concave,  or  thinner  in  the  middle; 
fome  pUno-convex,  or  plano-concave;  tlut  it  with 
one  fide  flat,  and  the  other  convex  or  concave;  and 
fome  are  called  or  convex  on  one  (idc  and 

concave  on  the  other.  . See  DiOfraics,  p.  33 

LENT,  a folemn  time  of  failing  in  the  Chriftiao 
church,  obferved  at  a time  of  humiliation  before 
Elder,  the  great  fedival  of  our  Saviour’a  rcfurrcc* 
lion. 

Thofe  of  the  Romifh  church,  and  fome  of  the  Pro* 
tedant  communion,  maintain,  that  it  wu  alwayt  a 
fed  of  40  days,  and,  as  fuch,  of  apoilolical  inttitu* 
lion.  Olhrra  think  it  was  only  of  ecclcfiaftical  in- 
ditution,  and  that  it  was  varioiifly  obferved  io  dif* 
ferent  chuichet,  and  grew  by  d^rcet  from  ■ fad  of 
40  hours  to  a fad  of  40  days.  This  is  the  fentiment 
of  Morton,  Bidiop  Taylor,  Du  Moulin,  Daillc,  and 
others. 

Anciently  the  manner  of  obierving  lent  among  thofe 
who  were  pioufly  difpofed,  was  to  abAaio  from  ford 
till  evening  : their  only  refrefhmeot  was  a fupper;  and 
then  it  was  ioditferent  whether  it  wasHcih  or  any  other 
food,  provided  it  was  ufed  with  fobrietyand  moderw* 
tion. 

L.cot  was  thought  the  proper  time  for  excrcidog, 
more  abundantly,  every  fpecies  of  charity.  Thus 
what  they  fp:ired  from  their  own  bodies  by  abridging 
them  of  a meal,  was  ufually  given  to  the  poor ; they 
employed  their  vacant  hours  in  viftting  the  lick  and 
thofe  that  were  in  prifon,  in  entertaining  drangers, 
and  reconciling  dilferences.  The  imperial  laws  forC 
bad  all  profecution  of  men  in  criminal  anions,  that 
night  bring  them  to  corporal  puoiihment  and  t;rrture, 
during  the  whole  fcafon.  This  was  a time  of  more 
than  ordinary  drldnefs  and  devotion,  and  therefore  in 
many  of  the  great  churches  they  had  religious  aflem' 
blies  for  prayer  and  preaching  every  day.  All  public 
games  and  Aige  plays  were  prohibited  st  this  fcafon  ; 
as  alio  the  celebration  of  all  fedivals,  birth-days,  and 
Burriages,  as  unfuitable  to  the  prcfeni  occafion. 

The  Chridians  of  the  Greek  church  obferve  four 
lent# : the  fird  commences  on  the  1 5th  of  November ; 
the  fecond  is  the  fame  with  our  lent  ; the  third  begins 
the  week  after  Wbitfuntide,  and  continues  tilt  the 
fedival  of  St  Peter  aod  St  Paul ; and  the  fourth  com* 
mences  on  the  firA  oT  AuguA,  and  lads  no  longer  than 
till  the  15th.  Thcfc  Iriits  are  obferved  with  great 
drlAnefs  tind  auAerhy ; but  on  Saturdays  and  Sun* 
«Uyi  they  indulge  thcmfslves  in  drinking  wine  and 
udng  oil,  which  are  prohibited  on  other  days. 

LENTIL,  in  botany.  See  EavuM. 

LENTINI.  See  Liontini. 

LLNTISCUS,  in  botany.  See  Pistacia. 

LEO,  in  zoology.  See  Fxlis. 

Lao,  ia  aArom>my,  the  fifth  of  the  la  Hgns  of 
the  zodiac.  Ihe  liars  in  the  cooAellstion  in 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue  arc  27,  bcfides  the  infurmes, 
which  are  8 ; in  Tycho’s  30  ; io  the  Briuumte  cats- 
>>guc  95. 


LeoX.  whofe  proper  name  was  John  de  Medieb»  Law- 
is  a pope  ever  to  be  remembered  by  ProtcAsots,  as  ha*  B,  ' 
ring  proved  the  caufe  of  the  iTformation  begun  by 
Martin  Luther.  He  had  been  honoured  with  a car* 
dioal’s  hat  at  1 4 years  of  age,  and  fome  years  after 
with  the  dignity  uf  legate  by  Julios  1(.  He  wm  in 
that  quality  in  the  army  which  was  defeated  by  the 
French  near  Ravenna  in  1512.  where  he  was  taken 
prrfoner.  The  fuldieri,  who  had  overcome  him,  fbow* 
ed  him  fuch  great  vrneratiuo,  that  tber  humbly  aiked 
his  pardon  for  gaining  the  viii^ory,  befought  bim.t«» 
give  them  ahfohjtion  for  it,  an  j promifed  never  10  bear 
arms  againlt  the  p<vpe.  \Vh<f:i  Pape  Julius  died,  Leo 
was  very  ill  of  the  venereal  difeafe  at  Florence,  and  was 
carried  to  Rome  In  a litter.  His  hurrying  about  every 
night  to  the  cardinals  of  his  fndion,  occafioned  the 
breaking  of  his  ulcer;  and  the  matter  which  ran  froos 
it  exhaled  fuch  a Aench,  that  all  the  cells  io  the  con** 
clave,  which  were  (eparatrd  only  by  thin  paititioM^. 
were  porfoned  by  it.  Upon  this  the  cardinals  confulted 
the  phyficisns  of  the  conclave,  to  know  what  the 
ter  was.  They,  being  bribed,  faid  the  cardinal  de 
Medicia  could  not  Inre  a munth  ; wbteh  fenteoce  00 
cafjoned  his  being  chofen  pope.  Thus  cardinal  de 
Medicis,  then  not  30  yeart  of  age,  was  eleded  pope 
upon  a falfe  information  ; and  as  joy  Is  the  moA  fov^ 
reign  of  all  remedies,  he  foon  after  recovered  hie 
be^tb,  fo  that  the  old  cardinals  had  rrafon  to  repent' 
their  coedulity.— He.  was  better  calculated  for  a teoH 
poral  prince,  being  ambitious,  politic,  luxurious,  e 
coonoifTeur  in  the  hoe  arts,  and  an  aceompliJbed  Ak 
gentleokao  : thnt  qualiAed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo 
young  a pontiff,  negledtinu  the  tine  iotereft  of  hia 
church,  (hould  avail  bimfcl?  of  the  folly  of  religioiw 
dupes,  and  publicly  fell  indulgences  to  fuppoit  hia 
pr^igallty,  efpecially  as  be  was  known  to  difbelieve 
ChriAianity  ttfrif,  which  he  csiled  A very  pr^taUe fttiie 
/<tr  him  ond  hu  preJeerffert,  In  1517,  he  publilhed  ge- 
neit]  indulgences  throughout  Europe  (and  ordered  the 
prieAs  to  recommend  them)  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
would  contribute  any  fum  towards  completing  the 
church  of  St  Peter ; and  this  was  the  bafis  of  the  re* 
formation.  (See  Luthka  and  Imoulosncx.)  Leo 
died  in  1521. 

It  is  but  juAice  to  add,  that  to  this  pope  w%*  prin- 
cipally owing  the  revival  of  polite  litemiure  in  Italy. 

He  Iparcd  ocither  pains  oot  eapcnce  in  recovering  no* 
cient  manuferipts,  and  procuring  good  editions  of 
them  ; he  favoured  the  arts  ai^l  fcieoccs  ; and  gloried 
iq  being  the  patron  of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  who 
in  return  have  been  very  laviih  in  his  praife.  Mr 
Pope,  in  his  cflay  on  Crtticifm,  beAows  on  him  shefc 
haiffionious  lines. 

But  (cr!  cich  mufe  la  l^eo'* golden  days, 

5cwts  from  hertraocc;  and  tiimsher  vriihe'dbsyvs 
Kurac**  soiicut  Geniw,  o'er  its  ruins  fpread, 

S^aAc■  <1F the  doft,  sid  rear,  hts  rev'rcnd  hca<L 
Then  Scui;iturc  aod  her  filler  Aits  revive  t . 

Stone*  !evp  to  form.  And  rock*  begin  to  live ; 

With  fvrcitrr  i:otis  each  rUltitf  tcaiplc  rung  ; 

A Ka;>hMi  painteJ,aDd  a V»ia  loof. 

Lxo  (St),  a fmall  but  Arong  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  the  churchy  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  * 
bithop’s  lee.  It  is  Vested  on  a mountain,  near  the  ri- 
ver Marrcchia,  in  £.  Long,  is.  se.  N.  Lau  43.  57. 
LEOMINSTER,  a wwu  of  Hcnfordfhirc,  im 

Englaod^ 
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£ngUi»d«  fcfttcd  oa  tbc  river  -Luff,  wkicb  witen  the 
^ north  end  e*ft  lkJe»  of  the  town,  and  over  which  there 

■le  federal  bridge!.  It  is  a large,  haodfome,  populous 
borough  ; and  ib  a great  thoroughfare  betwixt  ^uth- 
Wales  and  London,  from  which  la(l  it  is  dliiant  1 15 
mtafured  miles.  lo  King  John’s  reign  ft  was  burnt, 
but  foon  rebuilt.  It  was  incurpoiated  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  is  governed  by  a high  lleward,  bailiiT,  recorder,  13 
capital  burgcfTei  (out  of  whom  the  bailiff  is  chofea), 
ar>d  a town-clerk.  Its  market  it  on  Friday,  and  its 
fairs,  which  are  all  noted  for  borfes  and  black  cattle, 
•n  February  Ijtb,  Tuefday  after  Midlent* Sunday, 
May  13th,  July  loih,  September  4th,  and  November 
ii\.  The  maiket  was  on  Thurfday  till  it  was  chao« 
ged,  on  a petition  from  the  cities  of  Hereford  and 
WtuccHer,  complaining  of  their  lots  of  trade  •,  hnee 
which,  the  vail  trade  it  had  in  wool  and  wheat  is  much 
Icffcned.  The  beft  flax  is  laid  to  grow  here,  and  it 
has  been  equally  noted  for  the  beft  wheat,  barley,  and 
the  hneft  bread.  The  inhabitanu  drive  a conflderable 
trade  not  only  in  the  wool,  but  in  gloves,  leather,  bat* 
making,  &c.  and  there  art  fevtral  riverain  aod  a* 
bout  the  town  on  which  they  have  mills-and  other  ma* 
ehines.  Near  tu  church  are  fame  remains  of  its  prrory ; 
and  on  a neighbouring  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a palace, 
called  to  this  day  Comfort-Carile.  It  lias  fcvcial  gOwd 
inns,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  W,  Long. 
2.  45.  N.  Lat.  53.  30. 

LEON,  an  aocieoi  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Bre* 
tagne,  and  capital  of  the  Lyunnols,  with  a biibop’s 
fee.  It  is  feated  near  the  Tea,  in  W.  Long.  3.  53.  N. 
Lat.  48.  41. 

Lxom,  a province  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a king- 
dom { bounded  oa  the  noitb  by  Allurus;  on  the  weti 
by  Galicia  and  Portugal ; and  on  the  foutli  by  Eftre- 
aiadura  and  Catlile,  which  alfo  bounds  it  on  the  eaft. 
tt  is  about  125  miles  in  length,  and  too  in  breadth; 
and  ia  divided  into  two  almoil  equal  parts  by  the  ri- 
ver Duero,  or  Douro.  It  products  all  the  nectffaries 
m(  life,  and  Leon  is  the  capital  town. 

Leon,  an  ancient  and  large  epifcopal  town  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  built  by  the 
Romatis  in  the  time  of  Galba.  It  has  the  fineft  cathe- 
dral church  in  all  Spain.  It  was  formerly  more  rich 
and  populous  than  at  prefent,  and  bad  the  honour  of 
being  the  capital  of  the  flrft  ChritUaa  k'ngdum  in 
Spain.  It  is  feaicd  between  two  fourcci  of  the  river 
Lira,  in  W.  Long.  3.  13.  N.  Lat.  42.  33. 

Laca  (Petet  Cicca  dc),  author  of  the  hiftory  of 
Peru.  He  left  Spain  his  native  country  at  13  years  of 
age,  in  order  to  go  into  America,  where  he  reflded  1 7 
years;  and  obferved  fo  many  remarkable  things,  that 
I he  refolvcd  to  commit  them  to  writing.  The  flrft  part 

of  bis  biftory  was  printed  at  Seville  in  (533*  He  be- 
gan it  io  1 34 1 * and  ended  it  in  i 330.  He  was  at  IJ- 
ma,  the  capital  of  tbe  kingdom  ui  Peru,  when  heg^ve 
the  flniftiiiig  ftrokc  to  It,  and  was  then  32  years  of 
age. 

LtoN  dr  a town  of  North  America,  in 

New  Spain,  and  to  the  province  of  Nicaragiu ; tbe  re- 
fldence  of  the  governor,  and  a bilhop*s  lee.  It  coo- 
lifts  of  about  looohoufes,  artd  has  fcvcral  monafterics 
and  nunneries  belonging  lo  it.  At  one  end  of  the 
Iowa  is  a lake  which  ebbraod  flows  like  the  Tea.  The 
town  ii  Icated  ac.  Use  foot  of  a voLcattO,  which  gca* 
a 


dert  k fabyeA  ^ revtliqaalces.  It  was  taken  by  leenaiA 
the  buccaneers  in  in  fight  of  a Spanifh  ar-  H 

my  who  were  fix  to  one.  W.  Long.  86.  lo.  N.  Lat. 

!3.  25.  ^ " 

LEONARD  DE  nom.it  (St.)  an  ancient  town  of 
France,  in  the  province  nf  Guienne  and  icriitury  of  Li- 
muliu,  with  a coufidrrable  manufaAory  of  cloth  and 
paper.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Vienne,  in  E.  Long. 

1.  33.  N.  Lat.  4^.  yo. 

LEONARDO  da  vinci-  *>ce  Vinci. 

LEONCLAVIUS  (John),  one  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed men  of  the  t6th  century,  was  a native  of  Weftpha- 
lia.  He  travelled  into  Turkey,  and  colIcAed  excel- 
lent materials  for  compofing  Tor  Ottmam  h\jlorj  i and' 
it  is  tu  him  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  bed  accounr 
we  have  of  that  empire.  To  his  kncmiedge  in  the 
learned  languages,  he  had  added  that  of  the  civil  law ; 
whereby  he  was  very  well  qualified  to  tranHalc  the 
^ua.  His  other  veifions  were  rflcemcd,  though  critics 
pretend  to  have  fuuud  many  faults  in  them.  He  died 
in  1393,  aged  60. 

L£ONlD.-\S  I.  king  of  Sparta,  a renowned  war- 
rior, Osin  in  defemling  the  ftiaits  of  Tbermopylx  a- 
gainlt  XeixeB,  480  D.  C.  Sec  Spaata. 

LEONINE,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  a kind  oT 
verfes  which  rhime  at  every  hemifltc,  the  middle  always 
cbimiog"to  the  end.  Of  which  kind  we  find  feveial 
ancient  hymns,  epigrams,  prophcclei,  &c.— >For  io- 
ftance,  Muretui  (peaking  of  the  poetry  of  Lureaxo 
Gambsra  of  Breffe,  fays, 

Brutiat  re^ratis  tverdafa  vatis, 

N<iI9  font  Morales  kt^trt  digna  nates. 

Tbe  following  one  is  ftorn  the  tchoo)  uf  Sviemum  : 

Ut  viiN  pccnam  dr poUbxu  inripe  cvnam.* 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  fomewhat  obfcorc  : Paf- 
quier  derives  it^  from  one  Leoninus  or  Lccnius,  who 
excelled  in  this  way  ; and  dedicated  feveral  pieces  to 
Pope  Alexander  HI.;  othersderne  it  fiom  Pope  Leo; 
and  others  from  the  bcaft  calkdr^;«,  by  reatoii  it  is  ihc 
lofiiell  of  all  verfes. 

LEONTICA,  fcafts  or  faCTlfices  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  fun.— ‘i'hey  were  called 
hfcrtl'icay  and  the  ptiefts  who  cfficlated  at  them  Lronri^ 
bccuufc  they  reprefented  the  fun  under  the  figure  of  a- 
lion  radiant,  bearing  a tiara,  and  griping  iu  his  two 
fore  pans  tbe  horns  of  a bull,  who  ftruggied  with  him 
in  vain  to  dilengage  himfelf. 

Tlic  critics  are  extremely  divided  about  this  fcafl. 

Some  will  have  it  aoni'>rr(ary,  and  lo  have  made  ita* 
return  uut  ill  a folar  but  in  a lunar  year ; but  others 
hold  its  fUurn  more  frequent,  and  give  inftaocca- 
whcTC  the  period  was  not  abort  two  bundled  aud 
twenty  days. 

The  ceremony  was  fonicumcs  alfo  called  Mkhriutt; 

Mithras  being  the  name  of  the  fun  among  the  ancient 
Pcrfians.  There  was  always  a man  facrificed  at  thefe 
fealls,  till  the  time  uf  Hadrian,  who  prohibited  it  by 
a law.  Commodus  introduced  the  cuftom  afrcfti,  afur 
wbofc  time  it  was  again  exploded. 

LEONTICE,  lion’s  leaf:  A genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  (he  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  ; and  in  tlie  natural  method  tanking  uttder  the 
34th  Older,  Cor^iaUt.  The  coruUa  is  hexapctalmi^ ; 
the  oo^riuni  hexaphyllnus,  ftnnding  on  the  heels  of 
the  COfulU;  with  it»  limb  patent ; the  calyx  bexapbyl- 
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I toDtuli  atij  Jcci3uoui.  There  are  f<>ar  fpecieSi  natirei  43d  erder,  yertUilUts*  The  anthers  are  powdered  LttttTm 
, of  the  fuuihern  parti  of  Europe,  two  of  which  are  with  fhimtiff  pointi,  or  fmall  elevated  globular  par*  , JJ..^ 

J.conuru«.  , • • • t • « • * fi*i  /■  • 1 ® «*  ■ Lepaata* 

. iomcitmci  cultivated  in  ihii  country,  ihefc  are,  tidei.  - 

t.  The  chry'fogonum  with  winged  Icavea;  and,  t.  The  Sj^iei,  I . The  Africana,  with  fpear  fhaped  leavea, 
Icoiitopeialuin  with  decompounded  Iravci.  Boththofe  ia  a native  of  Ethiopia.  It  rifea  with  a ihrubby  (lalk 
planti  are  naiivet  cf  the  Atchipr}a|;o  Iflanda,  and  alfo  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  fevcral  four  cor- 
gruwiulhc  curn-held>^about  AleppoinSyria,  wheretliey  nered  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  narrow  leaves, 
ilower  fooD  after  Chnilinaa.  They  have  large  tuberous  acutely  indented  ou  their  edges,  hairy  on  their  upper 
ix>ots  like  tliufe  of  the  cycl.nmen,  covered  with  a da'k*  fide,  and  veined  on  the  under  fide,  (landing  oppofite. 
brown  bvrk.  The  flowc-rii  fit  u^xin  naked  footflalk« : The  flowers  arc  produced  in  whorls,  each  of  the 
chofe  of  the  firft  fort  fuflatn  many  yellow  flowers,  but  branches  having  two  or  three  of  ihefc  whorls  towards 
the  flowers  of  the  fecund  are  of  a pilcr  colour.  B<>lh  their  ends.  They  are  of  the  lip  kind,  Ihaped  fomc-  * 
fpecics  are  propagated  by  feedi,  which  mud  be  fown  what  like  thofe  of  the  dead  nettle;  but  arc  much  long* 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  feldom  fucceed.  er,  and  covered  with  ihort  hairs.  They  arc  of  a gol- 
Whcii  fciit  (o  diiUnt  countries,  they  mull  be  prefened  den  fcarlet  colour,  fo  make  a fine  appearmnee.  The 
in  fand.  The  pUots  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  lie  flowers  cornmonly  appear  in  Odlobcr  and  November, 
prtftrved  in  this  country  : for  they  will  not  thrive  in  and  fometim'^s  continue  till  the  middle  of  December, 
pot*;  and  when  they  arr  planted  in  the  full  ground,  but  are  not  fucccedcd  by  feeds  in  this  country.  There 
frotl  frequently  deflroys  them-  The  bell  way  is  to  is  a variety  with  vaiiegatedlcaves  which  is  admired  by 
fow  the  ficd  as  Toon  «&it  comet  from  abroad,  covering  fome,  but  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  fmaller  than  thole 
it  with  gUflVs  in  the  winter  to  proteft  it  from  froft  j of  the  plain  fort,  2,  The  ncpctxfulia,  with  oval  leaves, 
ond,  in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  nfes 
they  mufl  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  at  all  times  with  a fquare  Dirubby  iUIk  about  three  feet  high, 
when  the  weather  U mild,  otherwife  they  will  be  fending  out  fevcral  four>coracrcd  branches,  garnifhed 
weak.  with  oval  crenated  leaves,  rough  on  ihcir  under  fide 

L.EONTINI,  or  I.eontium  (anc.  geng.),  a town  like  the  dead'uatlc,  but  veined' on  the  upper  fide, 
of  Sicily  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  I'erias.  20  miles  and  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls 
* Dorih  weft  of  Siyiacufe.  The  territory,  called  Camp  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  arc  not  fo  long  nor 
Xron/iVu,  was  extremely  feriile  (Cict-ro):  thcfc  were  the  fo  deep  coloured.  They  appear  at  the  fame  fcafoo 
Camp  anciently  fo  called;  the  feat  of  the  with  the  firfi,  and  continue  as  long  in  beauty.  There 

l.zflrigons,  accoiding  to  the  commentators  on  the  are  three  other  fpecics,  but  the  above  arc  the  moil  rc* 
poets.  The  name  Leontini  Is  from  Lfo,  the  imptcflion  markable. 

on  their  coin  being  a lion.  Now  called  J^enUntt  a Cuhure.  Both  forts  are  propagated  by  cuttingt, 
tow'n  fituated  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  in  the  fouih*caIl  of  which  fhould  be  expofed  tu  the  air  long  enough  to 
Sicily.  harden  the  (hoots,  and  planted  in  the  beginning  of 

LEONTIUM,  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  Achaia,  July,  after  which  they  will  take  root  very  fr;:ely, 
whether  on,  or  more  diflant  from,  the  bay  ofCurintb,  They  (hould  be  planted  in  a loamy  border  to  an  ea* 
is  unccitaln.  /.ren/ram  of  Sicily.  See  Lkontisi.  flcinafpcdl;  and  if  they  are  covered  clofrly  with  a 
EEONrODON,  daxpiliom:  A genus  of  the  po«  bell  or  hand*gUfs  to  exclude  the  air,  and  lhaded  from 
lygami.i  arqualii  order,  belonging  to  the  fpigeuefia  the  fun,  it  will  forward  their  putting  forth  roots.  Aa 
cUfs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  uo-  fooo  as  they  have  taken  good  root, they  fhould  be  taken 
dcr  the  49th  order,  Comp^ua.  The  receptacle  is  na*  up  and  planted  each  in  a feparate  peit  filled  with  foft 
ked  ; the  calyx  imbricated,  with  the  fcalcs  fomewhat  loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  (hade  till  they  have  ta- 
loofe;  the  pappus  feathery.  There  arc  nine  fpedei,  ken  new  root.  In OAober they  muil  be  rcmovedvjnto 
of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the  Taraxacum,  the  grecn-houfe. 
or  common  dandelion,  found  on  the  road  iidct,  in  pa-  LEOPARD.  See  Fxi.is. 

flurcs,  and  on  the  b^nks  of  ditches.  Eaily  in  the  /.»or>.rap*/ /?4ve,  in  botany.  See  Doxonicvm. 

fpring,  the  leaves  whilll  yet  white  and  hardly  unfolded  LEPANTO,  a ftrong  and  very  confideratlc  town 
are  an  rxceUeni  ingredient  in  faladi.  The  French  eat  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in  I.ivadia,  with  an  archbt* 
the  roots  and  tender  leaves  with  bread  and  butler.  Chil-  (hop's  fee  and  a ftrong  fort.  It  is  built  on  the  tup  of 
dren  that  eat  it  in  the  evening  experience  its  diuretic  a mountain,  in  form  of  a fugarloafs  and  is  divided  in* 
efleds  in  the  night,  which  is  the  reaftio  that  other  Eu-  to  four  towns,  each  furrounded  by  walls,  and  com* 
mpean  nations  as  well  as  ourfcives  vulgarly  call  It  manded  by  a caillc  on  the  lop  of  the  mountain,  '(ke 
pfi  a hrJ.  When  a fwarm  of  loculls  had  dellroyed  the  harbour  is  very  fmall,  and  may  be  fliul  up  by  a chain, 
harveft  in  the  tfland  of  Minorca,  many  of  the  inhabi*  the  entrance  being  but  50  feet  wide.  It  was  la- 

taiits  fubfitlcd  upon  this  plant.  The  csprcfTcd  juice  ken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians  in  16S7;  but 

has  been  given  to  the  quantity  of  four  ounces  three  or  was  afterwards  evacuated,  and  the  callle  demolifhed  in 
four  times  a day  ; and  Boerhsave  had  a gicat  opinion  1699,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  It 

of  the  utility  of  this  and  other  la^cfccnt  plants  in  vif*  was  near  this  town  that  Don  John  of  Audn'a  obtain- 

cctal  obftrudiont.  Goats  cat  it;  fwine  devour  it  ed  the  famous  victory  over  the  Turkifh  fleet  in  1571. 
greedily  s (hcep  and  cows  arc  not  fond  of  it,  and  The  produce  of  the  adjacei.1  counlr)' ia  wine,  oil,  corn, 
horfes  refufe  it.  Small  birds  are  fond  of  the  feeds-  and  rice.  Turkey  leather  ia  alfo  manufii^ured  here. 

LEONURUS,  LiONVTAit:  A genus  of  the  gym-  The  wine  would  ^ exceedingly  good  if  they  did  not 
nofperraia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  pitch  their  veflels  on  the  iufide,  but  this  renders  the 
plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  raztkiug  under  the  tafte  very  difagrceable  to  thofe  who  arc  not  accu- 

ftomed 
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ftomed  to  it.  The  Turks  have  fix  or  feren  mofques 
R here,  and  the  Greeks  two  churches.  It  is  fcaicil  00 
.epmm.  ^ gulph  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  21.  13.  N. 
Lai.  ^8.  34. 

LLPAS,  the  Acoax,  in  zoulogj ; a ^nus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  jrermes  tcfiacca.  Ihe  animal  is 
the  triton ; the  ihcll  it  multivalvc,  unequal,  fixed  by 
a ilem  or  fcfiile.  There  are  feveral  f^iecies,  of  which 
the  mutt  remarkable  is  the  anatifera,  confiding  of  five 
Ihclls  depreffed,  affixed  to  a pedicle  and  in  clultcra.  It 
adlutcs  to  the  bottom  of  ihips  by  its  pedicles.  The 
tcutacula  from  its  animal  are  feathered } and  have  gi- 
ven the  old  Englifh  hiftorian^  and  naturahllfi  the  idea 
of  a bird.  They  aferibed  tlie  origin  of  the  barnacle 
goofe  to  thofe  (helU. ‘-£ee  Plate  CCLXlIt. 

LEPIDIUM,  oirTAHDXX,  or  Pe/>penL'ort : A ge- 
nus of  the  filiculofx  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradyna- 
mia  clafi  of  plants ; and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  39th  order,  SiJiift/o/d.  The  filicuta  is  cmar- 
ginated,  cordated,  and  polyfpermous,  with  the  valves  ca- 
noated  contrary  or  broader  than  the  partition.  There 
are  19  fpecics,  of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the 
laiifohum  or  common  dittandcr.  This  is  a native  of 
manr  parts  both  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  hath 
fmall,  while,  creeping  roots,  by  which  it  multiplies 
very  fail,  and  is  difficult  to  be  eradicated  after  it  has 
long  grown  in  iny  place.  The  Aalks  are  fmootb,  rife 
two  ket  high,  and  fend  out  many  fidc-branches.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clofe  bunches  towards  the  top  of  the 
brancbei,  coming  out  from  the  fide  t they  arc  fmall, 
and  compofed  of  four  fmall  white  petals.  The  feeds 
ripen  10  autumn.  The  whole  plant  has  a hot  biting 
tafie  like  pepper  ; and  the  leaves  have  been  often  ufed 
by  the  country  people  to  give  a reiifh  to  their  viands 
infield  of  that  fpice,  whence  tiie  plant  has  got  the  ap- 
pellattOB  of  /C9r  man's  reckoned  an  ami- 

fcorbutic,  and  was  formerly  ufed  inltcad  of  the  horfe 
rutCJh  feurvy  graff. 

LtPIDOPTERA,  in  zoology,  anordcrof  infeAs, 
with  four  wings,  which  are  covered  with  imbricated 
fquamulre.  See  Znotocr. 

LEPISMA,  in  zoology;  a genus  of  apterous  in- 
fers, the  chara^ers  of  which  are  : They  have  fix  feet 
formed  for  running  ; the  mouth  is  furniihed  with  four 
palpi,  tW’O  of  which  arc  cetaceous  and  two  capitated  ; 
the  tail  is  termioated  by  extended  bTifilm,  and  the 
body  imbricated  with  fcalca.  'Hicrc  are  7 fpecles.  The 
Jacch^nna  (Piate  CCLXXIV.)  it  an  American  fpecics, 
fo  called  becaufe  muAly  found  among  fugar ; but  now 
common  in  Europe.  It  is  of  a leaden  colour,  but  ra- 
ther inclining  to  that  of  ftlvcr,  by  resfon  of  the  fmall 
fiivery  fcaics  with  which  it  is  covered ; by  which  fame 
circumtlancc  it  rcfciubles,  efpccially  in  its  under  part, 
th;  filver  fifh.  It  is  found  m gardens,  under  boxes, 
and  tu  the  crevices  of  window- fafhes  in  houfes,  where 
it  is  very  common.  It  runs  with  grot  fwif<ucf>,  and 
is  difficult  to  catch.  When  touched,  it  lofrs  part  of 
its  fcales,  and  its  foftnefs  makes  it  cafy  to  crulH. 

LEPIUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus  of  foffili  of 
the  harder  gypfum,  compolcd  of  very  fmall  panicles, 
and  of  a left  glittering  hue. 

There  is  only  one  fpecics  of  tbi*  genus,  being  one 
of  the  leaA  valuable  and  moft  impure  nf  the  clafs  of 
gypfums.  It  is  of  an  extremely  rude,  irregular,  ctnrfe, 
pid  unequal  ilruAure ; a little  foft  to  the  touch,  of  a 


very  dull  appearsrre,  and  of  different  degrees  of  s Lepr»rp 
greyifli  white.  It  is  burnt  in  plaftcr  for  the  coarfer  It 
works;  it  cakines  very  fluwly  and  unequally,  md 
makes  but  a very  coarfc  and  ordinary  plalUr.  “ ’ 

LEPROSY,  a foul  cutaneous  difeafc,  appearing 
in  dry,  white,  thin,  fcurfy  fcabs,  either  on  the  whole 
bt^y,  or  only  fume  part  of  it,  and  ufually  attended 
with  a violent  icclting  and  other  pains.  See  (the  InJex 
fubjoined  to)  Mtdicixi. 

The  leproJy  is  of  various  kinds,  but  the  Jews  were 
particularly  fubjedl  to  that  called  EUpbantiafu.  Hence 
the  Jtfwilh  law  excluded  lepers  from  communion  wih 
mankind,  bantlhing  them  into  the  country  or  uninha- 
bited places,  without  excepting  even  kings.  When  a 
leper  was  dcanfed,  he  came  to  the  city  gate,  and  wat 
there  examined  by  the  priefis  ; after  this  he  took  twt^ 
live  birds  to  the  temple,  and  Lficned  one  of  them  t<y 
a wifp  of  cedar  and  hyflbp  lied  togetherwith  a Icarle; 
ribbon ; the  fccond  bird  was  killed  by  the  leper,  and 
the  blood  of  it  received  into  a vtfTcl  of  water;  with 
this  water  the  priefi  fprinkled  the  leper,  dipping  the 
wifp  and  the  live  bird  into  it : this  done,  the  live  bird 
was  let  go  ; and  the  leper,  having  undergone  this  cere- 
mony, was  again  admitted  into  fociety  and  to  the  ufe- 
of  things  facred.  See  Levit.  xiii.  46.  47,  and  Levii- 
xiv.  1.  s.  Sec. 

LEPrODECOUHOMDES.  in  natural  hillory.  a- 
genus  of  foffils  of  the  order  of  the  fclenitic  ; confiding 
of  JO  planes,  each  fu  nearly  equal  to  that  oppofitc  to- 
it  as  very  much  to  approach  to  a decabodral  pitraUclo- 
pepid,  though  never  truly  or  regularly  fo. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  five  known  fpecics. 

1.  A thin,  fine,  pellucid,  and  (lender- Urcakrd  one,- 
with  traofverfe  fln'z,  found  in  confiderable  quantities 
in  the  Arala  of  clay  in  moll  parts  of  England,  pariicu* 
laily  near  Heddiogton  in  Oxfordlhire.  a.  A tkin^. 
dulMooking,  opaque,  and  -Oender-dreaked  one,  more 
fcarce  than  the  former,  and  iound  principally  in  Lei- 
cederilure  and  Sisffordfhire.  3.  A thin  finc-llrcakcd 
one,  with  loiigiludiaal  Ariz,  found  in  the  day  pits  ar 
Richmond,  and  generally  lying  at  great  depths.  Tbia- 
has  often  on  its  top  and  bottuoi  a very  elegant  fmaller 
rhomboide,  deferibed  by  four  regular  lines.  4.  A 
rough  kind,  with  thick  traiifverK  Ariz,  and  a (ca- 
broils  furface,  very  common  in  Leicellerlhire  and 
Yorkfhire.  And,  5.  A very  Ihort  kind,  with  thick, 
j^ates,  common  in  the  cUy-piis  of  NorchampionQitre 
and  Yorkfhire. 

LEPTOPOLYGINGLIMI,  in  natural  hiQory,  ji. 
genus  of  foflil  fiiells,  difiinguilhed  by  a number  of 
minute  teeth  at  the  cardo  ; whereof  we  find  great* 
numbers,  at  Harwich-cliA,  and  in  the  marle-plis  of 
Suffex- 

LEPTUM,  in  antiquity,  a fmall  piece  of  money,, 
which,  according  to  foroe,  was  only  the  eighth  part 
of  an  obulus;  but  others  will  have  it  to  be  a filver  or 
brafs  drachm. 

LEPl'URA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infeCts  be* 
longing  to  the  order  of  coleopters,  ihe  ciiara^ters  of 
which  ate  the fc  The  feelers  are  briAly  ; the  elytra, 
arc  atieniiaied  towards  the  apex  : and  the  thorax  is 
foroewhat  cylindrical.  'I'hcrc  arc  25  fpeciis,  princi- 
pally diAinguifhed  by  their  colour. 

LEPUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  quadrupeds  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  glites.  The  c]uta<flers  are. 

thefe : 
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They  have  two  fore-teetb  in  nAjawj  thoCii 
» “ ID  the  upperjawr  are  double,  the  interior  ones  being 

fmallr’ft. 

I.  The  titnidui,  or  common  hire,  has  a ihort  tail ; 
the  points  of  the  cars  are  black. ; the  upper>lip  is  divi* 
drd  up  to  the  noftrila ; the  length  of  the  body  is  gene> 
rally  about  a foot  and  a half}  and  the  colour  of  the 
«^ir  is  rcddilh,  inteifperfcd  with  white.  The  hare  it 
raturally  a timid  animal.  He  deeps  in  his  form  or 
feat  during  the  day  $ and  feeds,  copulates,  ice,  in  the 
-night.  In  a moon  light  evening,  a number  of  them 
are  rometimei  feen  fporttng  together,  leaping  and  pur* 
fuing  each  other  i But  the  Icall  motion,  the  falling  of 
a leaf,  alarms  them  t and  then  they  all  run  off  feparate* 
1y,  each  taking  a different  route.  I'hey  are  eatrcmely 
iwift  in  their  motion,  which  is  a kind  of  gallop,  or  a 
fucceflion  of  quick  leaps.  When  purfued,  they  always 
i take  to  the  higher  grounds : as  their  fore*feet  are 
much  (horter  than  the  hind  ones,  they  run  with  more 
cafe  up-hill  tiian  down-hill.  The  hare  is  endowed 
with  aU  thofe  inflin^ia  which  are  necelTary  for  bia  own 
prefrrvation.  In  winter  he  choofes  a form  expofed  to 
the  fouth,  and  in  fummer  to  the  north.  He  conceals 
himfelf  among  vegetables  of  the  fame  colour  srith  him* 
'felf.  Mr  Fouilloua  fays,  that  he  obferved  a hare,  as 
-foon  as  he  hesrd  the  found  of  the  horn,  or  the  noife 
of  the  dogs,  althouirh  at  a mile's  diftance,  rife  from 
her  feat,  Twim  acrofii  a rivulet,  then  lie  down  among 
the  bulhes,  and  by  this  means  evade  the  (cent  of  the 
dogs.  After  being  chafed  for  a couple  of  hours,  a 
hate  will  fometimes  pulh  another  from  his  form,  and 
lie  down  in  it  himfelf.  When  hard  prtfTcd,  the  hare 
will  mingle  with  a flock  of  fheep,  run  up  an  old  wall 
•nd  conceal  himfelf  among  the  graft  on  the  top  of  it, 
or  crofs  a river  fc«*eral  times  at  fmall  4iftances.  He 
never  runs  againfl  the  wind,  or  flraigbt  forward  ; but 
conflantly  doubles  about,  in  order  to  make  the  dogs 
lofe  their  feent. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  hare,  although  ever  (o 
•frequently  purfued  by*  the  dogs,  feldom  leaves  the 
place  where  fhe  waa  brought  forth,  or  even  the  form 
in  which  fhe  ufually  fits.  It  ia  common  to  find  them 
in  the  fame  place  next  day,  after  being  long  and 
keenly  chafed  the  day  before.  The  females  are  more 
rofs  than  the  males,  and  have  left  iVrength  and  agt- 
ly;  they  are  likewlfe  more  timid,  and  never  allow 
the  dogs  to  approach  (b  near  their  form  before  riling 
as  the  males.  They  likewife  pradife  more  arts,  and 
double  more  frequently  than  the  males. 

'I'be  hare  is  diifufed  almofl  over  every  climate ; and, 
TMtwiihlUnding  they  are  every  where  hunted,  their 
fpectes  never  diminiflies.  They  are  in  a condition  of 
propagating  the  firll  year  of  their  lives;  the  females 
go  with  young  about  30  days,  and  produce  four  or 
five  at  a time ; and  as  foon  as  they  have  brought  forth, 
they  again  admit  the  embraces  of  the  nule  t fo  that 
they  may  be  faiJ  to  be  always  pregnant.  The  eyes 
of  the  young  are  open  at  birth  ; the  mother  fucktes 
them  about  20  days,  after  which  they  feparate  from 
her,  and  procure  their  own  food.  The  young  never 
go  far  from  the  place  where  they  were  brought  forth ; 
bnf  ftill  they  live  folitary,  and  make  forms  about  30 
paces  diflant  from  each  other:  Thus,  if  a young  hare 
be  found  any.whcre,  you  may  almud  be  certain  of 
Ending  fevera)  otbera  wiibiu  a very  Gnall  dUlaoce.  The 


hare  is  not  fo  favtge  aa  bia  manners  would  lodictte*  He  Lepoa 
is  gentle,  and  is  fufceptible  of  a kind  of  education.  He 
is  pretty  etllly  tamed,  and  will  even  Ihow  a kind  of 
attsekment  to  the  people  of  the  houfe  : But  flill  this 
attachment  is  not  fo  (Iroogor  lafting  as  to  engage  him 
to  become  akegetbrr  domeftic ; for  although  taken 
when  very  young,  'and  brought  up  in  the  houfe.  be  no 
fooner  arrives  at  a certain  age,  than  he  lakes  the  Qrll 
opportunity  of  recovering  bis  liberty,  and  flying  to 
the  fields.  The  hare  lives  about  feven  or  eight  years. 

He  feeds  upon  grafii  and  other  vegetablea.  Hit  flefli 
it  etcelleot  food. 

Hares  are  very  fubjvA  to  fleas.  Linmeus  tells  ut, 
that  the  Daiecarlians  make  a fort  of  cloth,  called /rif, 
of  the  fur;  which,  by  attracting  thefe  inleds,  pre- 
fervea  the  wearer  from  their  troublerome  attacks.  The 
hair  of  this  creature  makes  a great  article  in  the  hat- 
maoufadure ; and,  as  our  country  Cfinnoi  fupply  a 
fufficlent  quantity,  a great  deal  is  annually  imported 
from  Ruma  and  Siberia.  The  hare  was  reckoned  a 
great  delicacy  among  the  Roman  ; the  Britons,  on 
the  contrary,  thought  it  impious  even  to  tafle  it : yet 
this  animal  was  cultivated  by  them,  either  for  the  plea* 
fure  of  the  chace,  or  for  the  purpofes  of  fuperftilion  ; 
as  we  are  informed,  that  R-radicea,  immediately  before 
her  lafl  conflict  with  the  Reimans,  let  luofe  a hare  (He 
had  concealed  in  her  bofom,  which  tskwg  what  was 
deemed  a fortunate  courfe,  animated  her  foklicrs  by 
the  omen  of  10  eafy  victory  over  a timid  enemy. 

3.  The  variabiHs,  or  varying  hare  of  PaUas  has  fofc 
hair,  which  iu  fummer  is  grey,  with  a flight  mixture 
of  black  and  tawny  ; the  ears  are  fliortcr,  and  the  legs 
more  flender,  than  thofe  of  the  common  hare  : the  tail 
is  entirely  white,  even  in  fummer;  and  the  feet  are 
mod  clofcly  and  warmly  furred.  In  winter,  the  whole 
animat  changes  to  a foowy  whilenefa,  except  the  tips 
and  edges  of  the  ears,  which  remaiii  black*  as  arc  the 
foies  of  the  feet,  on  which,  in  Siberia,  the  fur  is  doubly 
thick,  and  of  a yellow  colour.  It  is  Icfs  than  thecom^ 
moa  fpecics.^Tkefe  animals  inhabit  the  highcll  Scot* 
tilh  Alps,  Norway,  Lapland,  Rudia,  Siberia,  K.amt« 
fchatka,  and  the  banks  of  tbe  Wulga,  and  Hudfon's* 

Bay.  In  Scotland,  they  keep  oir  the  tops  of  the  high- 
c(t  bills,  and  never  defeend  into  (he  vales ; nor  do  they 
ever  mix  with  the  common  hare,  though  thcfc  abound 
in  this  Dcigh^urhuod.  They  do  not  run  fail  ; and 
are  apt  to  take  flieher  in  clefts  of  rucks.  They  are 
eafily  tamed,  and  are  full  of  frolic.  They  are  fo^  uf 
honey  and  carraway  comhis ; and  they  are  obfer* 
ved  to  cat  their  own  dung  before  a ilorm.  This 
fpccics  changes  its  colour  iii  8e|HcmbcT  1 refiirocs  its  ' 
grey  coat  io  April ; and  in  the  extreme  cold  of  Green- 
had  only  is  always  white.  Ikuh  kinds  of  har^  ai'C 
common  in  Siberia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and 
in  tbe  Orenburg  govemment.  The  one  never  cUangeo 
colour  : the  other,  native  of  the  fame  place,  cooiUat- 
ly  aifuiries  the  wbiteneft  of  the  fnow  during  winter. 

This  it  does,  not  only  in  the  open  air  and  in  a date 
of  liberty,  but,  as  experiment  has  proved,  even  when 
kept  tame,  and  preferved  in  houTes  ia  the  llovc-warmed 
apartments,  in  which  it  experiences  the  Came  changes 
of  colour  as  if  it  had  dwelt  on  the  foowy  plains.— .They 
coUedl  together,  aud  are  feen  io  troops  of  five  or  tin 
hundred,  migrating  in  f(>ring,  and  returning  in  autumn. 

They  arc  compelled  to  thia  by  the  want  of  fubuilci>cc« 
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L«pui,  qoittiQg  to  the  winter  the  bfty  hiUsi  the  fonthem 

— y m,mf  tMoodinci  of  Siberia,  and  feek  toe  {>Iaiaaand  northern 
wooded  parti,  where  vegetable*  abound  t tod  toward* 
fpriog  feck  again  the  mountainoua  quaitera. 

Mr  MuUer  fayi,  he  once  Caw  two  black  haret,  in 
Siberia,  of  a wonderful  fine  glofa,  and  of  as  full  a black 
as  jet.  Near  Cafan  waa  taken  another,  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter  176S.  I'befe  fpecimeni  were  much  lar* 
ger  than  the  common  kind. 

. In  the  fouthem  and  wellern  provincci  of  Rufita  ii 
a mixed  breed  of  hare*,  between  tbi*  and  the  common 
fpccie*.  It  fuftainc,  during  winter  only,  a partial  lof* 
of  colour : the  fide*,  and  more  expoM  part*  of  the 
car*  and  legi,  in  that  feafon  becoming  while ; the 
other  part*  pctaining  their  colour*,  llii*  variety  i*uii> 
known  beyond  the  UraJUan  chain.  It  is  called  by  the 
RuflUna  rtifati  ; they  take  them  in  great  numbers  in 
foare*,  and  export  their  (kin*  to  E^land  and  other 
place*  for  the  manu^dure  of  hat*.  The  RuCBaosand 
Tartars,  like  the  Briton*  of  old,  hold  the  fle(h  of  hare* 
in  detection,  efteemtng  it  impure  t tliat  of  the  vari> 
able,  in  its  white  ftate,  i*  excellively  infipid. 

There  have  been  feveral  tnfiances  of  what  may  be  called 
monfter*  in  this  fpecies,  homed  bare*,  having  cxcrefcen> 
cc*  growing  out  of  their  head*,  like  to  the  horn*  of 
the  roe-bu».  Such  are  thole  figured  in  Gefner's  hi* 
ftory  of  quadrupeds,  p.  6j4t  in  (he  Muftum  Rt^um 
Jiafms,  ffi  48.  tab.  iv  { and  in  Klein**  hifioty  of  qua* 
drupeds,  31.  tab.  iit. ; and  again  deferibed  in  War* 
miu**s  reufeum,  p.  391,  and  in  Grew**  mufeum  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Thefe  inftaoces  have  occurred  in  Saxo^ 
ny»  in  £>enmark,  and  near  Aflracan, 

3.  The  Americanus,  American  hare,  or  hcdge*coney, 
ha*  the  ear*  tipt  wiUi  grey : the  upper  part  of  the  tail 
t*  black,  the  lower  white : the  neck  and  body  are  mixed 
with  cinercoui,  ruft.colonr,  and  black ; (be  leg*  are  of  a 
pale  ferruginous  colour;  and  the  belly  i*  white  : the  fore- 
legs are  (horter,  and  the  hind  legs  longer,  in  proper* 
tion,  than  thofe  of  the  common  hare.  In  length  it  i* 
i8  inches;  and  weighs  from  3 to  4^-  pounds.*— This 
fpecies  inhabit*  all  part*  of  North  America.  In  New 
Jerfey,  and  the  colonies  (buth  of  that  province,  it  re* 
tains  it*  colour  the  whole  year.  In  New  England,  Ca- 
nada, and  about  Hudfoo*s  Bay,  at  the  approach  of  win* 
ter,  it  changes  it*  (hort  fummer**  fur  for  one  very  long, 
filky,  and  Uvery,  even  to  the  root*  of  the  hairs;  the 
edge*  of  the  ear*  only  prefer  ving  their  colour.  At 
that  tine  thefe  ham  are  in  the  iUghell  feafon  for  the 
table ; and  are  of  vaft  ufe  to  thofe  who  winter  in  Hud* 
fon*s-Bay,  where  they  are  taken  in  great  abundance 
in  fpringe*  made  of  braf«-wire,  to  which  they  are  led  by 
a hedge  made  for  that  pnrpofe,with  hole*  left  before 
the  (narc*  for  the  animal*  to  pafs  througb.»Thcy 
breed  once  or  twice  a*ycai>  and  have  from  five  to  feven 
at  a time.  They  do  not  migrate,  like  the  preceding ; 
but  always  haunt  the  fame  placet : neither  do  they  bur* 
row ; but  lodge  under  ^len  timber,  and  in  hollow 
tree*.  They  breed  in  the  grmf*  ; but  in  (pring  (belter 
their  young  in  the  trees,  to  which  they  afro  run  when 
purfued ; from  which,  in  the  fonthern  colonies,  the 
hunters  force  them  by  means  of  a hooked  ftick,  or  by 
making  a fire,  and  driving  them  out  by  the  fmoke. 

4.  Tbe  toUi,  or  Baikal  hare,  has  a tail  longer  than 
that  of  a rabbit ; and  tbe  cart  arc  longer  in  the  male 
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in  proportion  than  thofe  of  the  varying  hare  : the  fur  Eepa^ 
is  of  the  tolour  of  the  common  hare  ; and  the  fixe  be-'“  ^ ' ' 
tween  that  of  the  comimon  and  the  varying  hare.  It 
inhabits  the  country  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and  extends 
tluough  the  great  Gobce  even  to  Thibet.-  The  Tan* 
guts  call  it  Rangtoc,  and  confecrate  it  among  the 
fpots  of  the  moon.  The  Mongol*  call  It  Toiai.  h 
agrees  with  the  common  rabbit  in  colour  of  the  (lefii ; 
but  does  not  burrow,  running  inllantly  (without  ta* 
king  a ring  as  the  common  hart  docs)  for  (heltcr, 
when  purfued,  into  holes  of  rocks.  The  fiir  ii  bad, 
and  of  no  ufe  in  commerce. 

5.  The  Capenfis,  or  Cape  hare,  has  long  ears  dilated 
in  the  middle;  the  outfides  naked,  and  of  a rofe  co- 
lour, the  iofidc  and  edges  covered  with  (hort  grey 
hairs  : the  crowu  and  back  are  of  a dulky  colour  mir- 
ed with  tawny  ; the  cheeks  and  fide*  cinereous ; the 
breaft,  belly,  and  legs,  ruft-coloured  : the  tail  is  buthy, 
carried  upwards  ; and  of  a pale  ferruginous  colour. 

The  animal  is  about  the  fize  of  a rabbit.  It  inhabits 
the  country  three  days  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ; where  it  is  called  the  mountain  hare^  for  it  livci 
only  in  the  rocky  mountains,  and  docs  not  burrow.  It 
is  difficult  to  fiuMt  it,  as  it  iaftantly,  on  the  figbt  of 
any  one,  runs  into  the  fiffurc*  of  the  rocks. 

Allied  to  this,  in  Mr  Pennant**  opinion,  feeras  the 
vifcachos,  or  vifcachas,  mentioned  by  Acofta  and  Feu- 
iUfe,  in  tbrir  accounts  of  Peru  : they  compare  them  to 
hairs  or  rabbits.  The  lall  fays,  they  inhabit  tbe  colder 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  hair  is  very  foft,  and  of 
a moufe-colour  ; the  uil  U pretty  long,  and  turns  up  ; 
and  the  ears  and  whificers  arc  like  thofe  of  the  common 
rabbit.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas,  tbe  hair  was  fpiin, 
and  wove  into  cloth,  which  was  To  fine  as  to  be  ufed 
only  by  the  nobility. 

6.  The  cunicului,or  rabbit,  hu  a very  (hort  uil,  and 
naked  cars.  Tbe  colour  of  the  fur,  in  a wild  Rate,  is 
brown;  the  tail  black  above,  white  beneath ; in  a ume 
ftate  the  general  colour  varies  to  black,  pied,  and  quite 
white;  and  tbe  eyes  are  of  a fine  red.  The  native 
country  of  this  fpecies  is  Spain,  where  they  were  for- 
merly taken  with  ferrets,  as  isprafUfed  in  this  country 
at  pr^ent.  They  love  a tempetaie  and  warm  climate,  and 
are  incapable  of  bearing  great  cold;  fo  that  in  Sweden 
tb^  ^ obliged  to  be  kept  in  houfu.  They  abound  in 
Britain.  Their  furs  make  a confidcrable  article  in  the  hat 
raanu^dorics;  and  of  Ute  fuch  part  of  the  for  as  is  unfit 
for  that  purpofe,  has  been  found  as  good  as  feathers  for 
ftuffing  beds  and  bolder*.  Numbers  of  the  ficios  are 
annuaUy  exported  into  China.  'Fhc  Englilh  countic* 
mod  noted  for  nbbiu  are  Lincolnlhire,  Norfolk,  and 
CambridgeOiire.  Metbold,  in  the  laft  county,  is  fa- 
mous for  tbe  beft  kind  for  the  table  ; the  (oil  there  ia 
(andy,  and  full  of  modes  and  the  narrx  grafi.  Rabbits 
(warm  in  the  ides  of  Orkney,  where  their  (kirn  form 
a conliderablc  article  of  commerce.  The  rxbbits  oft  hofe 
ides  are  in  general  grey ; thofe  which  inhabit  the 
kills  grow  hoary  in  winter. 

The  variety  called  the  Jilver  hainJ  rabbit  was  for- 
merly in  great  efteem  forliningof  dothes,and  their  (kina 
were  fold  for  3s.appiece;  but  fioce  the  imrodudion 
of  more  elegant  furs,  their  price  has  fallen  to  fid.  The 
Sunk  Idand  in  the  Humber  was  once  famous  for  a 
mou(c*co!our«d  fort,  which  has  fince  been  extirpated 
y H by 
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bf  Pttfon  of  the  iojuiy  they  did  to  the  btnki  V7  bur* 
* ' rowing.— Other  van’ctict  arc, 

The  Angara  rabbit,  with  hair  long,  waved,  and  of  • 
filkf  hnenefr.  like  that  of  the  goat  of  Angora  i^-and 
the  HoodtJ  RaUit^  deferibed  by  Edward*  a*  having  a 
double  dcin  over  the  back  into  which  it  can  withdraw 
tta  head,  and  another  under  the  tliroat  in  which  it  can 
pUce  it*  forefeel : it  ht*  fmall  hole*  in  the  loofe  flein  on 
(he  back,  to  admit  light  to  the  eye*,  llic  colour  of 
the  body  i*  cinereou*  \ of  the  bead  and  cart,  brown. 

The  ^undity  of  the  rabbit  i*  dill  greater  than  that 
of  the  bare.  T^y  will  breed  feveo  timet  in  the  year, 
and  the  female  fometime*  bring*  eight  young  one*  at 
a time.  Suppofing  this  to  happen  regularly  for  four 
year*,  the  number  of  rabbit*  from  a fingle  pair  will 
amount  to  1,174,840  By  this  account  we  might 
juftly  apprehend  being  overiiocked  with  thefe  aotmaU  : 
but  a great  number  of  enemie*  prevent*  their  increaie  ; 
not  only  men,  but  hawk*  and  beafti  of  prey  making 
dreadful  havoc  among  them.  NotwithdaiKling  ail 
thefc  different  enemiei,  however,  we  are  told  by  Pliny 
and  Strabo,  that  they  once  proved  fuch  a ouilance  to 
the  inhabitant*  of  the  Baleanc  idands,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  implore  the  affidance  of  a military  force 
from  A ugudua  in  order  to  exterminate  them,  'nteyde* 
vonr  herbage  of  all  kind*,  root*,  grain,  frrnu,  dec.  They 
arc  in  a condition  for  generating  at  the  end  of  Cx 
month*  i and,  like  the  hare,  the  female  » almolt  coo- 
ftantly  in  feafon  ; fhe  goe*  with  young  about  30  daya, 
xtkI  bmng*  forth  from  ^ur  to  eight  at  a litter.  A few 
day*  before  littering,  fhe  dtgi  a bole  in  the  earth,  not 
in  a draight  line,  but  in  a ztg-aag  form:  the  bottom 
of  ihi*  h^e  die  enlarges  every  way,  and  then  pull*  off 
a great  quantity  of  hair  from  her  belly,  of  which  the 
make*  a kind  of  bed  for  her  young.  During  the  two 
ird  day*  after  birth,  fhe  never  leave*  them,  but  when 
pirffcd  with  hunger,  and  then  (he  eat*  quickly  and 
retuma : and  in  chi*  manner  (he  fuckle*  and  attend* 
her  young  for  (ix  week*.  All  thi*  time  both  the  bole 
and  the  young  are  concealed  from  the  male ; fome* 
times,  wheo  the  female  goes  out ^ (he,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  male,  hll*  up  the  mouth  of  the  bole  with  earth 
mixed  with  her  own  urine.  But  when  the  young 
one*  begin  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  to 
cat  foch  herbs  a*  the  mother  bring*  to  them,  the  £*• 
ther  feetn*  to  know  them : be  take*  them  betwixt  hi* 
pasr*,  fmoocb*  their  hair,  and  careffe*  them  with  great 
food  ne  fit. 

The  fodowtog  fpeciea  are  without  taila. 

7.  The  Alptona,  or  Alpine  rabbit,  ha*  (hort,  broad, 
rounded  ear*  ; a long  bead,  and  very  king  wbiikers, 
with  two  very  long  hair*  above  each  eye : the  colour 
of  the  fur  at  the  bottom  U dufley,  toward*  the  enda  of  a 
bright  ferruginou*  colour;  the  tip*  sirbitc,and  intermixed 
are  feveral  l^g  do(ky  hairs,  though  on  firtt  iofpe^ioo 
the  whole  feem*  of  a bright  bay.  The  length  of  the 
animal  it  nine  inchca.  This  fpede*  t*  6rff  feen  on  the 
Altaic  chain  ; extendi  to  lake  Baikal  ; from  thence  to 
Ikamifchatka ; and,  a*  i*  faid.  found  in  the  new  di(co« 
vered  Fox  or  Aleutian  iOand*.  They  inhabit  alwaya 
the  oiiddle  region  of  the  fnosry  moumaiM,  in  the  ro* 
deft  place*,  wooded  and  abounding  with  herb*  and 
motfture.  They  fomettme*  form  barrow*  between  the 
locks,  and  oftener  lodge  in  the  crevice*.  They  arc 
generally  found  in  paird : but  in  cloudy  weather  they 
coUeA  together,  aad  he  00  the  rocka»  tod  give  a keen 


whiffle,  fo  tike  that  of  a fparrow,  a*  to  deceive  the  Evym. 
bearer.  On  the  report  of  a gun,  they  run  into 
their  holes  ; bot  fooo  come  out  again,  fuppohng  it  to 
be  a clap  of  tbuoder,  to  which  they  are  to  much  ufed 
ia  their  lofty  habitatiooa.  By  wonderful  inftinA  they 
make  a proviffon  agaioff  the  rigorous  feafon  in  their  in> 
dcroeot  fieata.  A company  ot  them,  toward*  autumn, 
coUcA  together  fall  heap*  of  choice  herb*  and  gralfea, 
nicely  dned,  which  they  place  either  beneath  the 
ovcT'luogiag  rock*,  or  between  thechafm*,  or  round 
the  trunk  eff  fome  tree.  The  way  to  tbeJfe  heap*  ia 
mat  ked  by  a worn  path*  In  many  place*  the  herb*  ap^ 
peared  fcattered,  a*  if  to  bedjted  iu  the  fun  and  harveff* 
cd  properly.  The  heap*  are  formed  like  round  or  co- 
noid rick*  I and  are  of  varioua  Cxei,  according  to  the  , 
number  of  the  ibciety.employed  in  forming  them.  They 
are  fometime*  of  a man’s  height,  and  many  feet  in  dia- 
meter, but  ufually  about  three  feet.  Without  thi*  pro- 
vifion  of  winter**  dock  they  mull  pcr«(h,  being  prevent- 
ed by  the  depth  of  fuow  from  quitting  their  retreat*  ia 
queft  of  food.  Ther  felcA  the  beft  of  vegetables,  and 
crop  them  when  10  the  fuUeft  vigour,  which  they  make 
Into  the  beft  and  greened  bay  by  the  judicious  manner 
ia  which  they  dry  it.  Thefe  ricks  are  tbe  origin  of 
fertility  amidft  the  rock* ; for  tbe  rcliquci,  mixed  with 
tbe  dung  of  the  animals,*  rot  in  the  barren  cbifnu,  and 
create  a foil  produAive  of  vegeUbte*.  Thefe  riclu  are 
alfo  of  great  fcrvice  to  thofe  people  who  devote  them- 
fcive*  to  the  laborious  employment  of  fablc*huoting  s 
for  being  obliged  to  go  far  from  home, their  Horfes  would 
often  perilh  f^.r  want  if  they  had  not  the  providoo  of 
thefe  little  indutlriou*  animal*  to  fupport  them ; which  it 
eadly  to  be  dilcovered  by  their  height  and  form,  even 
wlnm  covered  with  foow.  It  ta  for  this  reafon  that  tkia 
little  creature  ha*  a name  among  every  Siberian  and 
Tartarian  luiioa,  which  oiberwife  would  have  been 
overlooked  and  defpifed  The  people  of  jakota  are  (aid 
to  feed  both  their  burfe*  and  cattle  with  the  relique*  of 
the  winter  dock  of  thefe  harea.  Tbeie  aoimal*  are  ne- 
gleAed  a*  a food  by  mankind ; but  are  tbe  prey  of  £a> 
blei  and  the  Stberiao  wcefel,  which  are  joint  inhabitaota 
of  tbe  mouotaina.  They  are  likevnfe  greatly  infeffed 
by  a fort  of  gadfly,  whi^  lodges  it*  egg  in  their  (kin 
in  Auguft  and  September,  which  o(ten  prove*  deftruc- 
tive  to  them. 

8 The  ogotooi  has  oblong  oval  etra,  a little  pointed  ; 
with  Ihorter  whilkera  than  the  former,  and  luir*  long 
and  fmooih  t tbe  colour  of  thofe  on  the  body  is  brown 
St  the  roots,  light  grey  in  the  middle,  and  white  at  the 
cod*  intermixed  with  a very  fewdulky  hair*:  there  tsa 
yeUowiflk  fpot  00  the  oofe,  and  (pace  about  the  rump 
of  the  fame  colour : the  out&de  of  the  limb*  are  yeU 
lowilh  I the  bcl^  is  white.  The  length  is  about  fix 
inAkCi : weight  of  tbe  male,  from  64-  to  7^  ouace* ; of  the 
female,  from  4 to  4^  ThU  fpecae*  inhabit*  only  the 
country  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and  from  thence  i«  commow 
ra  all  part*  of  the  Mongolian  defert,  and  the  vaft  de» 

Celt  of  Gobec,  which  extend*  on  the  hack  of  China  and 
rbibet,  even  to  India.  It  frequent*  the  open  vaUeya 
and  gravelly  or  rocky  naked  mountaina  Thc£e  lit^ 
cieaturca  are  called  the  Mongol*  Ogottm ; aod  are 
found  is  vaft>  abuodaoce.  They  live  under  beapa  of 
ffonec ; or  barrow  in  tbe  faady  foil,  leaving  t%r»  or 
three  entraocea,  which  aU  run  obliquely.  They  make 
a neft  of  foft  graf* ; and  the  old  fetsalea  make  for  (e- 
curity  a mmbe#  of  bonowi  scar  each  other*  that  they 
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sty  if  difturbed  rctroit  from  ooe  to  the  other.  They 
* wander  out  chiefly  in  the  night.  Their  roioe  it  et- 

cefliveiy  fhrtU,  and  emits  t note  like  that  of  a fpar- 
rovp,  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  but  very  eafily  to  be 
diftioguiihed.  from  that  of  the  Alpine  rabbit.  They 
lire  priocipally  on  the  tender  bark  of  a fort  of  fer- 
eice  and  the  dwarf^ho ; in  the  fpring,  oo  different 
herbs.  Before  the  approach  of  fercre  cold,  in  the  ear* 
ly  fpring,  they  coUeft  great  quantities  of  herbs,  and 
^1  their  holes  with  them,  which  the  inhabitants  ^ the 
country  confidcr  as  a fure  figo  of  ebann  of  weather. 
JDtre^ed  by  the  fame  infliod  with  the  mrmer  fpmea, 
they  form  in  autumn  their  ricka  of  hay  of  a hemifpbe* 
rical  fliape,  about  a foot  high  and  wide : in  the  fpring 
thefe  elegant  heapa  dilappear,  and  nothing  but  the  re- 
are  fecn.  Tney  copulate  in  the  fpring,  and  about 
the  latter  end  of  June  tbeir  young  are  obferved  to  be 
^jU  grown.  They  are  the  prey  of  hawks,  mag^es,  and 
I See  AA.  owls : but  the  cat  Maoul  \ makes  the  greateft  harock 
amoog  them ; and  the  ermine  and  fitebet  are  equally 
their  enemy. 

9 llic  pufiUus,  or  calling  rabbit,  with  a long  head 
thickly  covered  with  fur  even  to  the  tip  of  the  nofe  | 
numerous  hairs  in  the  whifleers  { ears  large  and  round- 
ed ; legs  very  (hon,  and  the  foies  furred  beneath  : ita 
whole  coat  is  very  foft,  long,  and  hnooth,  with  a thick, 
long,  fine  down  beneath,  of  a brownilh  lead-  colour ; tbe 
hairs  arc  of  the  fame  colour,  towards  the  coda  of  a light 
grey  and  tipi  with  black  { the  lower  part  of  tbe  b^y 
is  hoary : the  fides  and  ends  of  thefur  are  yellowifli.  The 
length  of  the  animal  ts  about  fix  inches:  weight  from 
to  oz.  but  in  winter  icaredy  Tbia  fpecies  in- 
habits the*,fonth*eaft  pmrta  of  Ruffia,  and  about  all  tbe 
ridge  of  hills  fpreading  fouthward  from  the  Urallian 
chain  { alfo  about  tbe  Irtilh,  and  to  tbe  weft  part  of 
the  Altaic  chain  t but  no  where  in  the  eaft  beyond 
the  Oby.  Tiiey  delight  in  the  moft  funny  valkya 
•and  herby  hills,  efpecially  near  the  cdgqs  of  woods,  to 
which  they  run  on  any  alarm.  They  live  in  fo  coo* 
cealed  a manner  as  very  rarely  to  be  feeo : but,  are 
ofico  taken  in  winter  in  the  fnaret  laid  for  tbe  er- 
mines; fo  are  well  known  to  the  hunters.  About  the 
Volga  they  are  called /tmlanoi  or  grvmd  hare  s 

the  Tartars,  from  their  voice,  fiylc  them  t/chet/ebat  or 
or  the  harha^  wtoafe : the  Kalmucs  c^  them 
They  cboofe  lor  their  habitations  a dry  fpot, 
amidft  bufkts  covered  with  a firm  fod,  preferring  tbe 
weftern  fides  of  the  hills.  In  thefe  they  burrow,  lea* 
ving  a very  fmall  hole  for  the  entrance  ; and  forming 
long  galleries,  in  which  they  make  theit  odfta.  ThoTe  of 
the  old  ones  and  females  are  numerous  and  intricate : 
(b  that  their  place  would  be  fcatccfy  known  but  for 
tbeir  ezcrcmcnti  i and  even  thofe  they  drop,  by  a wife 
inftiad,  under  fome  bufh,  left  their  dwelling  Ihould  be 
difeorered  by  their  enemies  among  the  animal  crea- 
tion. Their  voice  alone  betrays  their  abode ; it  is 
like  tbe  piping  of  a quail,  but  deeper,  and  fo  loud 
as  to  be  beard  at  the  diftaoce  of  half  a German  mile. 
It  is  repeated  by  juft  interrals,  thrice,  four  times,  and 
often  fis.  Tbe  voice  is  emitted  at  night  and  morning ; 
in  the  day,  except  in  rainy  and  cloudy  weather.  It 
it  commoo  to  both  fexes ; but  the  female  is  filent 
for  fome  time  after  parturition,  which  u about  the 
bciginniog  of  May  N.  & She  bringi  forth  fix  at  a 


time,  blind  and  naked  | which  Ihe  fucklei  often,  and 
covets  carefully  with  the  materials  of  her  neft.  Thefe  11 
moft  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  animals  never  go  from 
tbeir  holes--  I'hey  feed  and  make  tbeir  liiiJe  ezeur- 
fions  by  night : they  are  eafily  made  tame  ; and  will 
fcarcely  bite  when  handled.  The  males  in  confine- 
ment  are  obferved  to  attack  one  another,  and  expreii 
tbeir  anger  by  a gruntiog  noife. 

There  arc  three  or  four  other  fpecies  of  Leput.  Se- 
veral arc  figured  on  Plate  CCLXIX. 

X-srus,  the  liare,  in  aftronomy,  a conflcllalion  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere  j whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  ca- 
talogue are  12}  in  that  of  Tycho’s  13  } and  in  the  Bri- 
tannic 19. 

LERCHEA,  in  botany  { a genua  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of  plants. 

The  calyx  is  five-toothed;  the  corolla  funneUlhaped 
and  quinquefid ; there  are  five  anthers  fitting  on  the 
tube  of  the  germ  ; thcie  is  one  ftylc  ; the  capfmc  trilo- 
cular  and  polyfpermous. 

LERI  (John  de),  a Proteftant  mioiftcr  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Burgundy.  He  was  ftudying  at  Geneva 
when  It  was  reported  there  that  Villegagnon  defired 
they  would  fend  him  fome  paftors  into  Brazil.  He 
made  that  Vjage  with  two  roinifters,  whom  the  church 
of  Genera  fent  thither  in  1556  ; and  wrote  an  account 
of  that  voyage,  which  hat  been  much  commended  by 
Tbuanua  and  others. 

LERIA,  or  Laixia,  a flrong  town  of  Eftremadura 
in  Portugal,  with  a caftie  and  biftrop’s  fee.  It  con- 
tains  about  3500  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the 
refidence  of  the  kings  of  Portugal.  W.  Long.  7.  50* 

N.  Lat.  39.  40. 

LERIOA,  an  ancient,  ftrong,  and  large  town  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  with  a biibop’s  fee,  id  univerfity, 
and  a ftrong  caflle.  This  place  declared  for  king 
Cbarlea  after  tbe  redudton  of  Barcelona  in  1 705  : but 
it  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  1 707,  after 
the  battle  of  Almanza.  It  ia  frated  on  a hill  near 
the  river  Srgra,  and  in  a fertile  foil,  in  £.  X-ong.  o.  35. 

N.  Lat.  41.  31. 

LERINA,  or  Planasia,  (anc.  gcog*)»  one  of  tbe 
two  imall  iOandsovi-r  sgainft  Aiuipolia,  called  airoZ*r- 
rmaj  and  Lirmus,  Now  SiTlonorai,  on  the  coaft  of 
Province,  icarce  two  leagues  to  tbe  fouth  of  Antibes. 

1..ER1NS,  tbe  name  of  two  iftaeda  in  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  lying  00  tbe  coaft  of  Provence  in  France, 
five  miles  from  Antibes ; that  near  the  coaft,  called  St 
Margaret,  !s  guarded  by  invalids,  ftatc-priloocrs  being 
fcnl  here.  It  was  taken  by  the  £ngh(h  in  1746,  but 
marftul  Belleifle  retook  it  in  1747.  The  other  is 
called  St  Homorat  s tod  is  lefi  than  tbe  former,  but  has 
a BencdiAine  abl^. 

LERMA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  fcated 
on  the  river  Arlanza,  with  tbe  title  of  a dachy,  W.  Lon. 

5.  5.  N*  Lat.  42.  2. 

LERNA,  (anc.  g^og. ),  not  far  from  Argot,  on  the 
confines  of  Loranica ; ^ppofed  to  be  a town  of  X-aco- 
nica,  but  on  the  borders  of  Argolis  ( the  pofitioo  which 
Paufanias  allots  to  it,  oear  Temenium,  00  the  fea  ( 
without  adding  whether  it  it  town,  river,  or  lake. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  is  a lake,  fituated  between  the 
cerriiortes  of  Argos  and  Mycene,  in  comradiAion  to 
Paafaoiaa.  If  Uiere  waa  a town  of  this  name,  it 
5 H 2 feemx 
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Lcrnca  fecmi  lo  hive  ftood  towirds  the  fei,  hut  the  lake  to  hive 
been  more  inland.  Melicalb  it  a wrll  known  town  on 
the  SinuiArgolicus;  aodSuuuaby  Lerna  feema  to  mean 
fomethiog  more  than  a lake.  Thia*  however,  if  the  lake 
in  which,  as  Strabo  fays,  wat  the  fabled  Hydia  orHrrcU" 
les:  therefore  callcd/.em<i>fn^tti/b'a(Siat{uf).  The  lake 
rune  in  a river  or  fiream  totfacfea,and  perhaps  arifea  from 
a river,  (Virgil.)  From  the  lake  the  proverb,  Ltma 
3/jAv*vm,  look  ita  rife;  becaafe,  according  to  Strabo, 
religious  purgation!  were  performed  in  it  { or,  accord* 
iog  to  Hrfychiua,  becaufe  the  Argivea  threw  all  their 
filth  into  it. 

LERNEA,  in  zoology  ; 1 genua  of  infeda  of  the 
•rrder  of  Vertnea  mollufca,  the  chara^era  of  which  are: 
The  body  fixes  itfclf  by  ita  leniacula,  is  oblong,  and 
rather  tapering ; there  arc  two  ovaries  like  tails,  and 
the  tcntacula  are  (haprd  like  armu  (Sec  three  fpecU 
mens  figuied  on  Plate  CCLXXIV.) — 1.  I'be  cypri- 
na<rca  has  four  tentacula,  two  of  which  are  luoulaicd 
at  the  top.  It  is  a fmall  fpecies ; about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a fmall  flraw  ; the  bodf 
is  rounded,  of  a pale  greyifh  white,  gloffy  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  fomewhat  pellucid  : it  is  ihrull  out  I'f  a kind 
of  coat  01  (heath,  as  it  were  at  the  bafe,  which  is  of  a 
while  colour  and  a thick  (kin  : towards  the  other  cxtrc> 
miiy  of  the  body,  there  arc  three  obtufc  tubercules, 
one  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the  rell : the  mouth 
is  iituaied  in  the  anterior  part,  and  near  it  there  arc 
two  foft  and  ficfhy  proceiTes;  and  near  thete  there  is 
alfo  on  each  fide  another  loft  procefs,  which  is  lunated 
at  the  extremity.  It  is  found  on  the  Cdes  of  the 
brrsm,  cary,  and  roach,  in  many  of  our  ponds  and 
rivers,  in  great  abundance.  2.  The  falmonea,  or  fal* 
mon  loufe,  hes  an  ovated  body,  cordated  thorax,  and 
two  linear  arma  approaching  nearly  lo  each  other. 
3.  The  arcUioa,  has  a lunated  body  and  cordated  tho- 
rax ; and  inhabits  the  gills  of  the  cud  fi(h  and  ling  of 
the  northern  ocean. 

LERNICA,  formerly  a Urge  city  in  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  as  appears  irom  ita  ruins  1 but  u now  no 
more  than  a Urge  village,  feaied  on  the  fouthern  coaft 
of  that  idartO,  w here  there  U a good  road,  and  a fmall 
fort  for  ita  defence. 

EERO  (anc.  jeog.);  one  of  the  two  fmail  iflands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  ipyotUe  to  Aotipolia,  and  lulf  1 
mile  diilant  from  it  to  the  fonth.  Now  St  Margaritat 
over  againfl  Antihis,  on  the  loaR  of  Provence. 

Lrio,  or  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago, 

and  one  of  the  Sporades;  remarkable,  according  to 
fome  authors,  for  the  birth  of  Patroclus.  £.  Long. 
3^.  1 5.  N.  Lai.  37.  o. 

L£  Roy  le  vsut,  tbe  kiog*a  afleDi  to  public 
hills.  b;e  ibe  ariiclca  Dill,  Statuti,  and  Paelu- 

MfNT. 

LERWICK,  the  capital  town  of  Shetland,  fituated 
>D  the  ifland  called  the  M^nland,  in  W.  Long.  1.  30. 
N Lat.  61.  20.  It  contain#  about  300  iamdiea,  with 
abundance  of  good  houfes,  and  as  Uthionable  people  as 
are  to  be  feen  in  a>iy  town  in  ScoiUnd  of  its  bulk.  .-Vt 
the  north  end  of  the  town  these  is  a regular  fort,  which 
was  built  atthe  chargeof  the  government  id  the  retgo  of 
King  Charles  II  { who,  in  the  tin.c  of  his  brlt  war  with 
the  Dutch,  ftnl  over  a gairilon  conlilling  uf  500  men 
Dodcr  the  comoiand  of  one  colonel  WUliam  &ocUir  a 


native  of  Zetland,  and  one  Mr  Milne  trehite^^,  for  Lerwi'ek, 
building  tbe  faid  fort,  with  20  or  30  cannons  to  plant 
upon  it  for  protedion  of  the  country.  There  was  a'  “ • ' * 
hoofe  bulh  within  the  fort  fufficient  to  lodge  100 
men.  The  garrifon  (laid  here  three  years  \ the  charge 
of  which,  with  the  building  the  fort,  is  laid  to  lave 
flood  the  king  28,000  pounds  Aerltng.  When  the 
gsrrifoB  removed,  they  carried  off  the  cannon  from  the 
lort;  and  in  the  next  war  with  the  Dutch,  two  or 
three  year#  after  the  garrifon  removed,  a Dutch  fri« 
gate  came  into  Brafay  Sound,  and  burnt  the  houfe  in 
the  fort  and  feveral  others  the  beft  in  the  town. 
l«crwick  has  no  fieedoma  nor  privileges,  but  is  go* 
verned  by  a bailie  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  other 
bailies  in  the  country.  Inhere  t*  a church  in  it,  and 
one  mioifler,  of  the  PrefbyterUn  eflablilhment.  He  ha# 
for  ftipend  500  marks  paid  him  out  of  the  bilhopU  reota 
of  Orkney,  300  marks  by  the  towu  of  Lerwick,  and 
the  lythcs  of  Gulberwick  about  200  marks  ; making  in 
all  1000  marks  Scots  yeaily,  with  a fiec  houfe  and 
garden.  Lerwick  chiefly  fubfifls  by  the  tefort  of  fo- 
reigners to  it ; fo  when  that  fails  it  muff  decline,  as  in- 
deed it  has  done  for  feveral  years  paft,  having  been  very 
little  frequented  by  foreigners,  and  thereby  is  become  very 
poor.  S^ral  projects  have  been  talked  of,  and  written 
upon,  which  might  have  been  very  bmeflcial  to  Lerwick 
aodZelland  had  they  taken  place  ; as  that  of  tbe  Brittfh 
merchants  carrying  goods  from  Mufeovy  and  Sweden, r*  7* 
defigned  for  the  plantations  in  America,  that  muff  be 
entered  in  Britain,  having  there  entered  at  Lerwick, 
which  would  favc  a great  deal  of  time  and  charges  to 
ihcfe  merchants  ; alfo  tbe  Giccnland  and  Herring  Fi- 
fhery  companies  of  Britain  propofed  Lerwick  as  a moA 
commodious  port  for  lodging  their  Aoresin,  and  forre* 
packing  ibcir  herrings,  tnclitng  their  oil,  and  thence 
exporting  the  fame  to  foreign  markets.  The  grand 
objedion  to  thefe  fettlements  is,  that  Lerwick  is  to 
open  unfortified  place;  aod  in  cafe  of  a war,  the  mer* 
chanu  (hips  aod  goods  w*ould  be  expofed  to  tbe  ene- 
my : for  removing  of  which  difficulty,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  would  government  beflow  a fmall  ganifbo 
upon  it  of  cnly  too  men  and  about  20  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  be  at  a fmsll  charge  in  repairing  the  old  foti,  and 
credinga  (maUbatteryoriwo  more,  tTicfcmcafuies might, 
be  fufficient  to  (ecure  ibc place  againfl  anyordinaryef^rt 
the  enemy  might  make  againfl  it ; aud  X^t  wick  being  tbu# 
fortified,  all  Britifli  (hips  coming  from  tbe  Eafl  or  Weft 
Indies,  could  come  fafely  there  in  time  of  war,  and  Ue 
fecure  until  carried  thence  by  convoy,  or  oiherwife  aa 
the  proprietor*  Ihould  dired ; and  thus  Lerwick  mwkt 
become  more  advaniagcons  to  the  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain than  Gibraltar  or  Fort  Mahon,  aod  that  for  one* 
tenth  part  of  the  charge  of  either  of  tbofe  placet. 

LESBOS,  a large  ifland  in  the  jEgeaii  fea,  on  the 
coaft  of  aEoha,  of  about  168  miles  in  ctrcumfcrtiiGe.  It 
has  been  Icvcrally  called  from  tbe  Pclafgi  by 

whom  it  was  firft  peopled ; Macaria^  from  Macaieoa 
who  fettled  in  it ; and  Ltjbf^tt  from  the  fon-io  lisr 
and  fucceflbr  of  Macareus  who  bore  tbe  fame  name- 
1 he  chief  towns  of  Lcibo*  were  Mcthymna  and  Mity- 
Icoc.  It  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  but  they  • 
were  afterwards  fubjed^  to  the  neighbouring  powers 
The  wine  which  It  produced  was  greatly  eiteemed  by 
the  ancients,  and  fliU  is  in.  the  fame  repute  among  the 
I modemu 
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jUfcaiUe  modemt.  The  Lefbl  ioi  were  fo  deVauched  aod  difli* 
tl  pitedf  that  the  epithet  of  Lfjhian  wai  often  ufed  to  Hg- 
nify  debauchery  and  extrat-agaocc.  Lefboa  has  given 
birth  to  many  illudrious  perfoos,  fuch  u Arion,  Ter* 
pinder«  Sappho,  &c.  S e Mitylehb. 

L.ESCA1LLE  (James),  a celebrated  Dutch  poet 
and  printer,  was  burst  at  Geneva.  He  and  his  daugh* 
ter  Othariitc  Lcicaille  have  excelled  all  the  Dutch 
poets.  *1  hat  lady,  who  was  furnamed  the  Sappho  tj 
hoilandt  and  the  tenth  Mufe,  died  in  171  i.  A col> 
ledion  of  her  poems  has  l^cn  printed,  in  which  arc 
the  Tragedies  of  Gci>ferlc,  Wenceflaus,  Herod  and 
Mariamne,  Hercules  and  Dcjancira,  Nicomedcs,  A- 
riadne,  CalTaodra,  dec.  James  Lefcaille  her  father 
deferved  the  poet’s  crown,  with  which  the  emperor 
Leopold  honoured  him  in  the  year  : he  died 
about  the  year  1677,  aged  67. 

LESCAK,  a town  of  Gafeony,  in  France,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Bearn,  with  a bilhop’s  fee;  fcated  on 
a h’ll,  in  W.  Long.  o.  30.  K.  Lat.  43.  23. 

LESGUl^,  a people  of  Alla,  whole  country  i» 
iodilferently  called  by  the  Georgians  Lefgwfian  and 
Daghejhsn,  It  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  by 
Pema  arvd  live  Csfpian,  to  the  louth-weH  and  weft  by 
Georgia,  the  Olli,  and  Kitli,  and  to  the  north  by  Uie 
Kt:li  and  Tartar  tribes.  It  is  divided  into  a variety 
of  diftrids,  generally  independent,  and  governed  by 
chiefs  cle<fled  by  the  people.  Guldcoft^dt  has  rc* 
marked,  in  the  Lefguis  language,  eight  dltfcrcnt  dia- 
lers, and  has  clalTed  their  tribes  in  conformity  to  this 
obfcrvition. 

The  Bril  dialed  comprehends  tj  tribes,  which  are 
as  follow:  1.  Avar,  in  Georgisn  ChuaTagh.  The 

chief  of  this  diftrid,  commonly  called  Avxr'Khan^  is 
the  moft  powerful  prince  of  l^efguiftaii,  and  rciides  at 
Kibuda,  on  the  river  Kaleruk.  The  village  of  Avar 
is,  in  the  dialed  of  Andi,  called  Uarbnl.  2.  Kafc' 
ruk,  in  the  high  mountains,  extending  along  a brw(<cH 
of  the  Koifu,  called  Kar*Je.  This  diilrict  i«  depend* 
ant  on  the  Khan  of  the  KiO  Kumychs.  3.  ld.itlr, 
on  tiie  Koifu,  joinir.,^  on  the  Aoui  t fubJcA  to  the  A^ 
var  Khaij.  4.  Mukratlc,  fituated  on  the  Karak,  and 
fubjedi  to  the  Avan  Khan.  5.  OnCckul,  fubjedl  to 
the  fame,  and  fituatcl  on  the  Koifu.  6.  Karakble, 
upon  the  Karak,  below  K^feruk,  fubjed  to  the  fanic. 
7.  Ghumbci,  on  the  river  Ghuuibet,  that  joioi  live 
Koifu,  lubjed  to  the  chief  of  ihcC'oumyka.  H.  A* 
lakao;  and,  9.  Buriuma,  on  the  Koifu.  to.  Ant* 
fngb,  on  the  Samura,  fubjed  to  Georgia,  tl.  Te> 
bcT,  on  the  fame  riv^rr,  iodependent.  1 2.  Tamurgi, 
or  Tumural,  on  the  ^ame  river.  13.  Akhti;  and, 
14.  Kutal,  on  the  fame.  15.  Dlhar,  in  a valley  that 
^runs  from  the  Alaxaii  to  the  Samura.  It  was  former- 
ly fuMe."l  to  Georgi-i,  but  is  now  independent.  In 
this  diftrid  are  Ucu  remaiiu  of  the  old  wall  that 
begins  at  Derbcnt,  and  ptubiildy  terminates  at  t!ie  A- 
taxan.'-^The  inbabitauts  of  Detent  believe  that  tl.Lir 
town  was  built  by  Alexander,  and  that  this  wall  for* 
mcrly  extended  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  It  is,  how- 
ever. probable,  frura  many  infcripiiuus  in  old  Turkllh, 
Pcrlian,  Arabic,  and  Rufifh  charaden,  that  the  vvsli, 
and  the  rqueduCts  witfv  their  various  fubtcrraneoiis  paf* 
fsgrt,  m^ny  of  which  arc  now  hlied  up,  arc  of  U^h 
antiquity.  This  town  fuiTcred  greatly  during  its  liege 
by  Suluu  Amutaib,  whi>  entirely  dctlroyul  the.  lower 


quarter,  then  inhabited  by  Gretka.  It  waa  again  ta-  Lef,:uk. 
ken  by  Schach  Abbaa.  (Gaerber).  Tbia  town  ia 
the  old  Pyhe  Cafpic. 

I'hc  fecond  di^ed  is  fpoken  in  the  two  following 
dlftridt:  t.  Dido,  or  Didonli,  about  the  fource  of 
the  Saenura.  This  diftrid  is  lich  in  mines;  a ridge 
of  uninhabited  mountains  divides  it  from  Caket.  2, 

Uufo,  on  the  fmall  rivulets  that  join  the  Samura. 

TheCe  two  diftrids,  containing  together  about  1000 
families,  were  formerly  fubjed  to  Georgia,  but  are 
now  iudepcmicQt. 

The  third  dialed,  is  that  of  Kabutfh,  which  lies  oo 
the  Samura  rivulets,  raft  ol  Dido,  aud  north  of  Ca* 
kct. 

The  fburtb  dialed  is  that  of  Andi,  fttuat<d  00  a 
^Tulet  that  runs  into  the  Koifu.  Some  of  its  villages 
arc  fubjed  to  the  Avar- Khan,  but  five  greater  part  to 
the  khan  of  Axai.  The  whole  conCfts  of  about  800 
families. 

The  ftfch  dialed  is  common  to  four  diftrids,  name- 
ly, I.  Akuftia,  00  the  Koifu,  fubjed  to  tbe  Ufmei, 
or  khan  of  the  Caitaks,  and  Kara  Cailaka,  containing 
about  1000  families.  The  following  cuitom  is  attn- 
buted  by  Colonel  Gsetber  to  the  fubjeds  of  this 
prince  : **  Whenever  tbe  Utmei  bai  a Too,  he  is  carried 
round  from  village  to  village,  and  alternately  fuckled 
by  every  womsn  who  has  a child  at  her  breaft  until  tie 
is  wcani;d'  This  cuftom,  by  cftablitltlng  a kind  of 
brotherhood  between  the  prince  and  bis  fubjeds,  6n- 
gularly  endears  them  to  each  other.’*  3.  Balkar,  3.  Zu- 
dakara,  or  Zadakh,  down  the  Koifu,  fubjed  to  tlve 
Ui'mci.  4.  Kubclha,  near  the  Koifu.  Colonel  Ga- 
erber, wiio  wrote  an  account  of  thefe  countrRi  in 
17<B.  gives  the  following  defeription  of  this  very  cu- 
rious place : *'  Kubdha  is  a large  ftrong  town,  jitu^ 
ted  on  a hill  beivreea  h'gh  mouutabis.  Its  inhabitants 
call  ihemfelves  Frank!  (Franks,  a name  common  in  the 
caft  to  all  Europeans),  and  relate,  that  their  aoceftors 
were  brought  hither  by  fume  accident,  the  particulars 
01  which  are  now  forguUeti.  I'he  common  conjeduro 
is,  that  they  weic  maciners  caft  away  upon  the  coaft  ; 
but  tbofe  who  pretend  to  be  b.:tter  verfed  iu  their  hi- 
ftory,  icH  the  ftury  this  way  : — The  Greeks  and  Gc- 
mvele,  fay  they,  carried  on,  duiiug  icvcral  centuries, 
a coiifi  lerablc  trade,  not  only  on  live  b.sck  fca,  but 
likewife  ou  the  Cafpian,  and  were  certainly  acquainted 
with  the  minis  coniaiuid  in  ihcle  mounuiiii»,  from 
which  they  drew  by  chclr  trade  with  the  itjlishitartta 
great  quanuiies  of  lUver,  copper,  and  other  metals. 

In  order  to  work  thete  upon  the  fpot,  they  feot  bitlier 
a number  of  workmen  to  eftablifti  manufaciuret,  and 
iutiruii  the  iKlvabiunts.  The  fubfequent  iiivafions  of 
the  Arabs,  Tuiks,  and  Msnguls,  during  which  live 
mines  were  tided  op,  and  the  manufactures  abamlori. 
cd,  picvented  the  Urangcr*  from  cfTcCtifi.;  their  return, 
fo  that  they  continued  here,  and  ereded  themfclvea 
into  a republic.  What  rcudcis  this  account  the  more 
probable  is,  that  they  jue  lliU  ixccUevit  artills,  and 
make  very  girod  fire  armr,  as  well  rifled  as  plalu  p 
fabres,  coau  of  mail,  aud  ftvcral  articles  In  gold  and 
(liver,  for  rxporution.  They  have  likewlfr,  for  their 
own  defence,  fmall  coppei  cannons,  of  three  pounds 
calibre,  caft  by  ihemUlves.  They  coin  ’rurkiih  and 
Perhan  lilver  money,  4nd  even  rubles,  which  rcadily- 
£aU  current,  bteaufe  they  are  of  the  full  weight  ariit 

value. 
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viliie.  In  t)i«rr  val]«y»  they  hife  ptfture  ind  smblc 
lipdii  ai  wetl  at  girdcnti  but  they  purchaie  the  great* 
’ er  ptrt  of  their  corn,  truftmg  diiefly  for  fupport  to 
the  fale  of  their  maRufa£ture«,  irbich  arc  aoch  admi* 
red  in  Perfia,  Turkey,  and  the  Cn'mea*  They  are 
generally  in  good  circumdancet,  are  a quiet,  inoffea* 
uve  people,  but  high  fpirited,  and  iodepet^eut.  Their 
town  ia  confidered  at  a neutral  fpot,  where  the  neigh* 
bouring  princet  can  depollt  their  treafurei  with  fafety. 
They  cledt  yearly  twelve  magiflraiea,  to  whom  they 
pay  the  mod  unlimited  obedience  x ai»d  at  all  the  in* 
babitantt  are  on  a footing  of  perfed  equality,  each  in* 
dividual  it  Cure  to  hive  in  hit  cum  a (hare  in  the  go. 
vernment.  lo  the  year  1 725,  their  mtgillratet,  at  ww 
••  the  Ufmet,  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  Ruflia, 
but  without  paying  any  tribute.*'  5.  Zudakara,  or 
Zadakh,  down  the  Koifu,  fubjedi  to  the  UOneL  It 
eoQtaint  about  aooo  familiet. 

The  dath  dialed  bclongt  to  the  diftridlt  on  the 
caftem  dope  of  Caucafot,  between  Tarku  and  Dcr* 
beat,  which  are,  1.  Caitak  2 and  2,  TabtlTcran,  or 
Kara-Caitak.  both  fubjed  to  the  Ufmei. 

The  feventh  dialed  it  that  of  Kafi-Coumyk,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Konifa,  near  Zudakara.  Thit  tnbe  haa 
a khan,  wbofe  authority  it  recognifed  by  fome  neigh* 
bouring  didn'dt. 

The  eighth  dialed  it  that  of  Kuriele,  bcloagiog  to 
the  khan  of  Cuba.  • 

Bcfidet  thefc,  there  are  fome  other  Lefgutt  tribe*, 
wbofe  dialedt  Mr  Guldeadaedt  wat  unable  to  procure. 
From  a comparlfon  of  tbofe  which  he  hat  obtained,  it 
appeart  that  the  language  of  the  Lefgutt  bat  no  kind 
of  affinity  with  any  other  koowa  language,  eacepting 
only  the  Samoyede,  to  which  k hat  a remote  refem* 
bbnee. 

Thit  people  it  probably  defeended  from  the  tribet  of 
mountaineert,  known  to  ancient  geographert  under  the 
name  of  or  JJgyti*  The  ftrengtn  of  their  coun- 

try, which  it  a region  of  mountaint,  whole  paflet  are 
known  only  to  thetnrelvet,  bat  prolMbly  at  all  time* 
fecured  them  from  foreign  invadon ; but  a*  the  lame 
caufe  mud  htTe  divided  them  into  a number  of  tribe*, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  perhap*  alway*  di* 
ftinguifhe<t  by  dififerent  dialed*,  it  it  not  eafy  lo  ima- 
gine any  common  caufe  of  union  which  can  ever  have 
afleoibUd  the  whole  nation,  and  have  led  them  to  un- 
dertake very  remote  conqiirflt.  Their  hiAory,  there- 
fore, were  it  known,  would  probably  be  very  uninte- 
reding  to  ut.  They  fubfift  by  raiGng  cattle,  and  by 
predatory  expeditioiA  into  the  countrict  of  their  more 
wealthy  neighbour*.  During  the  trouble*  in  Perlia, 
towartU  the  beginning  of  this  century,  they  repeatedly 
lacked  the  town*  of  Shamachic  and  Ardcbil,  and  ra* 
vaged  the  neighbouring  diftrid*  i and  the  preleot 
wretched  date  of  Georgia  and  of  part  of  Armenia,  it 
owing  to  the  frequency  of  their  incurfiont.  In  their 
perfont  and  dreft,  and  in  their  general  habiti  of  life, 
aa  kr  at  thefe  are  known  to  ut,  they  greatly  refeoble 
the  CircalCan. 

LESKARDi  a town  in  Cornwall,  feated  in  a le> 
wel,  is  a corporation,  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  had  formerly  a caftle,  now  in  niini.  It 
ft  one  of  the  larged  and  beft  built  towns  in  Cornwall, 
with  the  greated  market*  It  wat  deft  inerrporated  by 
Edward  earl  of  Cora  wall,  afterward*  by  King  Joba'i 


Too,  Rickard  king  of  the  Romano,  and  had  privilege*  t.«g;e. 
from  Edward  the  Black  Pririce.  Queen  blitabeih  v ' 
granted  it  a charier  ; by  which  it  wat  M have  a mtyor 
and  burgedet,  who  fhould  have  a perpetual  fuc^. 
fion,  purchafe  landt,  &c.  Here  it  a handfoox  town.  ' 
hall  built  on  Hone  pillari,  with  a turret  on  it,  and  a 
noble  clock  with  four  dial*  that  *od  near  aoo  1.  Here 
are  1 large  church,  a meeting-houfc,  an  eminent  free* 
fcbool,  and  a curiout  conduit ; and  on  the  adjacent 
common*,  which  feed  mnlirtudet  of  Ihecp,  there  have 
been  fr^uent  horfe  race*.  It  has  a market  on  Satur- 
day,  and  feveo  fair*  in  the  year.  The  lift  of  itt  par- 
liament men  begint  tbe  23d  of  Edward  1.  Here  it  a 
very  great  trade  in  all  manufadnrei  of  leathcri  and  fome 
fpinniog  it  fet  up  here  lately,  encouraged  by  the  do* 
thier*  of  Dcvonlhirr.  On  the  hilli  of  North  Lclkard, 
and  in  the  way  from  hence  to  Lauoceftoc,  are  many 
mine*  of  tin,  which  it  cift  tt  the  blowing  houfesioto 
block*,  that  are  fent  hither  to  be  coined. 

LESLIE  (John),  bilhop  of  Roft  in  Scotland,  the 
foo  of  Gavin  Lellie  an  eminent  lawyer,  wat  bom  ia 
the  year  1526,  and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  A- 
berdeen ; iA  which  diocefe  he  wat  made  official,  when 
but  a youth.  He  wat  foon  after  created  do^or  of 
civil  and  canon  law ; but  being  peculiarly  addicted  to 
the  Audy  of  divinity,  he  took  orders,  and  became  par- 
foo  of  Une.  When  the  reformation  began  to  fpread 
in  Scotland,  and  difpuiet  about  religion  ran  high,  Dr 
Lellie,  iu  1360,  diALiDguilhcd  bimfelf  at  Edinburgh  at 
a principal  advocate  for  the  Romilh  church,  and  waa 
afterward*  deputed  by  tbe  chief  nobility  of  that  reli- 
gion to  condole  with  queen  Mtry  on  the  death  of  her 
bulband  the  king  of  France,  and  to  invite  her  to  re- 
turn to  her  native  dominioni.  Accordingly,  after  a 
Ihort  relidence  with  her  mtJcHy,  they  embarked  toge- 
ther at  Calait  in  1561,  and  landed  at  Leith.  She 
immediately  made  him  one  of  her  privy  council,  aod  a 
feoator  of  ike  college  of  juAicc.  In  1 564.  he  wat  made 
abbot  of  Londoret ; and  on  the  death  of  Sinclair  waa 
promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  Roft.  Thefe  accumula- 
ted honour*  he  wiihed  not  to  enj>)y  tn  luxurious  indo- 
lence. Tbe  influence  derived  from  them,  he  exerted 
to  tbe  profperity  of  bit  country.  It  it  to  him  that 
Scotland  it  indebted  for  the  publication  of  its  Uwt» 
commonly  called  **  The  i/ori  ads  of  parliament,*' 
from  the  Saxon  chandler  in  which  they  were  printed. 

At. hi*  nioft  cameft  deflre,  tbe  ixviBon  and  ci^cAion 
of  them  were  committed  to  the  great  officer*  of  the 
crown.  In  1568,  queen  Maty  having  fled  to  £og- 
hod  for  refuge,  and  being  there  detained  a prifo- 
ner,  queen  Elizabeth  appornied  certain  coramiffioner* 
at  York  to  examine  into  the  caufe  of  the  difpute  be- 
tween Mary  and  her  fubjedt.  Thefe  commiflioaer* 
were  met  by  other*  from  the  quecu  of  Sent*.  The  bi- 
lhop of  Roft  wat  of  the  nomb^,  and  pleaded  the  caufe 
of  hit  royal  mirtreft  with  great  energy,  though  with- 
out  fucctfi : Elizabeth  had  no  intention  to  rclcafe  her. 

Mar)',  difappoinlcd  in  her  expcdfationi  from  the  con- 
ference  at  York,  feot  tbe  biikop  of  Roft  ambaflador  to 
Elizabeth,  who  paid  little  attention  to  hit  compUioia. 

He  then  began  to  negociate  a mtrriage  between  hit 
royal  miflrels  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  i which  nego- 
ciatton,  it  ia  well  known,  proved  fatal  to  the  duke,  and 
wat  the  caufe  of  Lenic't  l^ing  fem  to  the  Tuwer*  la 
1573  he  wat  banilhed  the  kiogdom,  and  retired  tw 
5 Holland* 
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l^ie.  HolUnd.  The  two  following  ycm  he  fpent  in  fruit- 
■'  * ■ “ ' left  codraTourt  to  engage  the  power*  of  Europe  to 
efpoufe  the  caufe  of  hit  queen.  His  Uft  application 
was  to  the  pope  { but  the  power  of  the  heretic  £i>zi- 
betb  had  no  Icfs  weij^ht  with  his  holinefs  than  with 
the  other  Roman  Catholic  priners  of  Europe.  IHqiI- 
ing  all  bis  perfonal  applications  ineflfciiual,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  his  pen  in  (^een  Mary’s  vindication  ; but 
El  zabeth's  wima  ratio  regum  was  too  potent  for  all 
bis  arguments.  Bifliop  I^flie»  during  his  exile*  was 
made  coadjutor  to  the  archbllhopuf  Kouen.  He  was 
at  Bruflcls  when  he  received  the  account  of  Queen 
Mary’s  cxetution  t and  immediately  retired  to  the  con- 
vent of  Guirtemberg  near  that  city,  where  be  died  in 
the  year  t$^6-  It  was  during  the  long  and  unfortu- 
nate captivity  of  Mary,  that  he  amufed  himfclf  in  wri- 
ting the  Hidory  of  ikotlaod,  and  his  other  works. 
The  elegance  and  charms  of  literary  occupations  ffr- 
ved  to  afluage  the  violence  of  his  woes.  His  know- 
ledge and  judgment  as  an  hillortan  are  equally  to  be 
commended.  Where  he  a£b  as  the  tranfcriber  of 
Boece,  there  may  be  didinguilhed,  indeed.  Tome  of  the 
inaccuracies  of  that  writer.  But,  when  he  fpeaks  in 
his  own  perfon,  he  has  a manlinefs,  a candour,  and  a 
moderation,  which  appear  not  always  even  in  authors 
of  the  Protedant  periuadoo.  His  works  are,  i, /fA 
JHOi  ammi  conjolatmwtt  &c.  compofed  for  the  confoa- 
tion  of  the  captive  queen,  a.  Dt  ortgme^  moribm*  «t 
StotoruM.  3 De  Uhdo  er  jure  Jertmgims.  MariM 
Scotonm  rtgms^  quo  rtgni  Ang^  Jucee^iomm  JtH  jufie 
xiuScut.  4.  Parantjit  ad  Anglos  et  Scotos.  5.  De  ikufi, 
fawmanm  in  rfe%^»  ssdmisiifirasiJa,  tcc.  6.  Oratio  ad  rrgi- 
mim  Elix.ahrtb«m  pro  tiberiate  impetrmda.  7.  Farame^ 
mi  ssai&tatem  popuiumque  5ro^trw.  8.  An  account  of 
hit  proceedings  during  his  embady  in  England  from 
1568  to  1573,  manuTcript,  Oxon.  9.  Apology  for 
the  bidiop  of  Rofi,  concerning  the  duke  o?  Norh>lk  ; 
manufeript.  Oxon.  10.  Several  letters,  manufeript. 

Leslis  (Charles),  an  Irifli  divine,  and  a zealous  Pro- 
tedaot : but  being  attached  to  the  houCe  of  Stiiart,  he 
left  Ireland,  and  went  to  the  pretender  at  Bar  Ic  Due, 
and  redded  with  him  tiQ  near  the  time  of  his  death ; 
« uonftantly  endeavouring  to  make  him  a Protedant, 
but  without  eflcA.  He  died  in  1711.  His  prindpal 
works  are,  1.  A Ihort  and  ca(y  method  with  the  De- 
ids.  z.  A fhort  and  caly  method  with  the  Jews. 
3.  The  fnake  in  the  grais.  4.  Hereditary  right  to* 
the  Crown  of  England  afTcncd.  5.  llic  SodnUn 
cootroverfy  difculTcd.  6.  The  charge  of  Socinitifm 
agaioft  Dr  TilUtfon  cooEdrted  ^ and  many  otbera* 
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All  his  theological  pieces,  except  that  agiinft  Arch-  Lefler 
bifhop  Tillotfon,  were  coUeAed  and  publifhed  by  him- 
fclf,  in  2 vols  folio.  » 

LESSER  TONE,  in  malic.  Sec  Tone. 

LESSINES,  a town  of  the  Audrian  Netherlands, 
in  Hainault,  feated  on  the  river  Dcnder,  and  famous 
for  its  iincQ  znaoufadure*  W.  Long.  3.  33.  N.  Lat. 

51.41. 

LESSONS,  among  ecclefiafiical  writers,  portioaa 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  read  in  Chridian  churchei,  at 
the  time  of  divine  fervice. 

In  the  ancient  churcli,  reading  the  Scriptures  was 
one  part  of  the  fervice  of  the  catechumens } at  which 
ad  perfooB  were  allowed  to  be  prefent,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain indruAion. 

The  chyrch  of  England,  in  the  choice  of  leflbns^ 
proceeds  as  follows:  for  the  fird  leffian  on  ordinary 
days,  die  dtre^,  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  with  GeneGs,  and  fo  continue  on,  till  the  books 
of  the  Old  Tedameat  are  read  over  \ only  omitting 
the  Chronicle!,  which  are  for  the  mod  part  the  fame 
with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  other  par- 
ticular chapters  in  other  books,  either  becaufe  they 
contain  names  of  perfons,  pbces,  or  other  matters  lelb 
profitable  to  ordinary  readers. 

The  oourfe  of  the  5rd  ledbns  for  Sundays  11  regu- 
lated after  a different  maoner.  From  Advent  to  ScjH 
tuagtdma- Sunday,  fomc  particular  chapters  of  Ifaiab 
arc  appointed  to  be  read,  becaufe  that  book  containo 
the  deared  prophecies  concerning  ChriU.  Upon  Sep- 
tuagedma  Sunday  Geuefis  is  begun,  beesufe  that  book 
which  treats  of  the  fall  of  mao,  and  the  fevere  judge- 
ment of  God  inflided  00  ibe  world  for  dn,  beti  fuita 
with  a time  of  repentance  and  muitidcatiou.  After 
Gened*,  foQow  chapters  out  of  the  books  of  tlu  Old 
Tettament,  as  they  lie  in  order}  only  00  fedivxl  Sun- 
days, fuch  as  Eadcr,  Whltfunday,  &c.  the  particular 
bidory  relating  to  that  day  is  appointed  to  be  read  $ 
and  on  the  (ainis-days,  the  church  appoints  Wflboa 
out  of  the  moral  books,  fuch  as  Proverb*,  EccleGadet^ 
EcdcGadicus,  &c,  as  containing  excellent  indrudiona 
fur  the  conduct  of  life. 

As  to  the  fecund  leflbns,  the  church  obferves  the 
Came  courfe  both  on  Sundays  and  weck>days:  reading 
the  gofpels  and  Adis  of  the  Apodles  in  the  momingr 
sod  the  epidles  in  the  evening,  in  the  order  they  dand 
in  the  New  Tedament : excepting  an  faints  days  and 
holy  days,  when  fuch  IcfToas  are  appointed  as  ritbes 
explain  the  mydery,  relate  the  hidory,  or  apply  the 
example  to  ui. 
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Voi.  VII.  p.  pp.  col.  I.  I.  II.  from  bottom.  For  1760,  rnd  1770.. 

238.  col.  I.  L 16.  from  bottom.  For  “ Sft  FillibiOi"  rcid  “ Stt  Phiiiiio.”  . 

299.  col.  I.  L 23.  For  JiooJ,  read  M ; and  in  I.  24.  dele  " or  clJ.’’ 

Vot.  VIII.  PlateCCXXIX.  fif{.8.  For  13,  read  171  for  14,  r.  18  1 for  ij,  r.  191  for  16,  r.  20t  for  17^ 
r.  131  for  18,  r.  14)  for  19,  r.  151  for  20,  r.  16.  . 

Plate  CCXXXIII.  fi;;.  24.  The  Hatchmenti  N°  i.  2.  are  (haded,  by  miftake,  00  the  Jexifr  in. 
Read  of  the  Juificr  fide. 

Vou  IX.  In  Plate  CCLI.  fig.  2,  4,  3.  (Ickkyolep),  the  lettera  of  referrace  hapMned  to  be  omitted.  Cor- 
reAed  imprelfions  were  intended  to  hare  been  given  t but  it  wai  found  that  the  Rate  of  the  plate  irould  not 
admit  of  it,  and  there  wai  not  time  for  a new  engraving.  The  omiflions,  however,  may  be  eafily  fupplied 
with  the  pen,  by  copying  in  the  lettera  at  they  are  reprefented  below  : 


DIRECTIONS  Foa  rLACino  tmI  PLATES  of  Vol.  IX. 


Paar  I. 

FUte  CCXXXIX.  to  face 

eeXL. 

CCXLI. 

CCXLII.  7 

CCXLIII.i 

CCXLIV.7 

CCXLV.  S 

CCXLVI.  7 

CCXLVII.5 

CCXLVUI. 

CCXLIX. 

CCL. 

CLI. 

CCLII.  7 
CCLIII./ 

CCLIV.7 
CCLV.  f 


Page  4 
• 8 

- i6 

28 

3» 

• 40 

49 

• ' 80 

84 

- 104 

• H4 
217 


Plate  CCLVI.  to  face 

3'* 

CCLVII. 

Part  II. 

165 

CCLVIII. 

. 

484 

CCLIX. 

• • • 

49( 

CCLX. 

- 

300 

CCLXI. 

. 

S04 

CCLXII. 

- 

5«4 

CCLXIII. 

. . « 

597 

CCLXiV. 

► 

60a 

CCLXV. 

604 

CCLXVI. 

• • • 

764 

CCLXV  II. 

• • • • 

774 

CCLXVIII. 

« - 

. 785 

CCLXIX. 

In  an,  5 1 Plateau 

794 
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TOTHE  PURCHASERS 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 


iThas  been  repeatedly  attempted  to  compute  the  probable  extent  of  this 
undertaking  ; and  the  lad  computation  of  Jifteen  volumes  proceeded 
from  what  appeared  at  the  tune  to  be  pretty  accurate  data. 

The  difficulty  however,  or  rather  the  impolfibility,  of  fixing  at  an  early 
period  the  limits  of  fuch  a work,  may  be  eafily  conceived,  by  confidering- 
not  only  its  general  magnitude  and  comprehenfive  variety,  but  alfo  the 
flu^uating  and  fortuitous  nature  of  the  materials  of'  which  it  is  compo- 
fcd.  Any  work,  however  voluminous,  of  which  the  whole  admits  or 
being  at  once  finally  and  unalterably  prepared  for  the  prefs,  can  likewife 
admit  of  having  its  extent  cxadly  aferrtained  before  publication : But. 
very  different  are  the  citcumflances  attending  the  plan  of  tlie  Encyclo- 
pxdia. 

Embraciko  every  objeft  of  human  knowledge  and  oecononiy,  and 
profefling  to  exhibit  thefe  in  their  moft  improved  ilates,  it  is  neceffarily 
oonfiruAed  of  materials,  of  which  part  only  lies  ready  dug  from  the  quar- 
ry, part  remains  to  be  progrefTively  explored,  and  part  depends  folely 
upon  the  difcoverics  of  time  and  of  chance.  In  other  words,  the  Edi- 
tors have  to  derive  their  information,  not  only  from  the  works  of  the 
learned  already  publilhed,  but  alfo  from  the  multifarious  and  cafu-al  pro- 
duflions  of  every  palling  day.  Hence  their  materials  can  never,  beyond 
a very  limited  extent,  be  under  their  immediate  view.  Many  of  them, 
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indeed,  only  rife  into  cxiftence  in  the  courfe  of  thelt  procedure;  and 
many,  after  having  been  wrought  up  and  digefted  into  finidied  articles, 
become  liable,  in  confequence  of  new  lights  or  recent  improvements, 
to  be  call  into  entirely  new  forms. 

By  ^hefe  means,  many  fubjedts,  already  copioufly  treated,  have  de- 
manded ftill  farther  augmentation  ; many  topics,  which  had  already 
paired  the  prefs  in  their  natural  order,  have,  under  varied  titles,  and  in 
other  pans  of  the  alphabet,  fallen  to  be  refumed  for  farther  illuftration  ; 
and,  befides  primary  treatifes,  many  collateral  articles  have  ilarted  up, 
under  titles  not  merely  unforefeen,  but  hitherto  unknown  in  the  no- 
menclatures of  learning.  In  the  ground  that  has  been  already  gone 
over,  there  is  in  fafl  fcarcely  a treatife,  or  an  article  of  any  confidera- 
tion,  which,  from  the  varying  afpedls  of  fciepce,  the  progrefs  of  difeove- 
ry,  and  the  confequent  influx  of  new  information,  has  not  been  model- 
led differently  from  what  it  originally  was ; and  feveral  of  the  articles 
have,  not  once  or  twice,  but  even  three  or  four  times,  been  wholly  writ- 
ten anew.  In  the  detached  or  mifcellaneous  department  alfo,  the  addi- 
tional articles  that  have  occurred,  of  which  no  previous  computation 
could  be  made,  are  in  a manner  innumerable. 

From  thefe  circumllances,  unavoidably  incident  to  its  nature  and  its 
^lan,  the  Encyclopadia  has  gradually  fwelled  in  every  part  beyond  the 
calculated  proportions  ; and  for  a confiderable  time  pad  it  has  been  ap- 
parent, that  even  the  limits  lad  preferibed  would  by  no  means  be  fudicient 
for  its  completion.  Many  of  the  fubferibers  perceiving  this,  have  from 
time  to  time  favoured  the  proprietors  with  letters  exprellive  of  their  ap- 
prehenfion  led  the  articles  towards  the  end  diould  be  too  much  abridged 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  work  to  the  limits  fpccified.  Some  idea  of 
its  extent  the  Editors  indeed  often  widied  to  give,  as  a thing  which  might 
be  fatisfaflory  to  many  ; and  they  can  truly  affirm,  that  with  this  view 
they  never  made  a fuppoiition  which  they  did  not  at  the  time  confider  as 
well  founded.  But  their  principal  objed  being  to  render  the  work  as  com- 
plete as  poflible,  it  never  was  their  intention  to  make  their  procedure 
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bend  to  any  fpecification  of  limits  which  might  prore  incompatible  with 
the  attainment  of  that  objedl. 

CoMscioDs  of  the  reftitude  of  their  own  conduil,  they  are  not  appre- 
henfive  that  by  any  perfon  they  will  be  fuppofed  to  have  enlarged  the 
work  beyond  the  propofed  limits  from  motives  merely  mercenary.  Ma- 
ny of  its  parts  have  indeed  been  fwelled  beyond  expectation,  by  caufet 
which  have  been  fairly  dated  ; but  thofe  are  caufes  which  upon  merce- 
nary minds,  it  is  obvious,  would  operate  with  very  feeble  influence.  For 
almofl  every  new  article  of  importance  a large  price  has  been  paid  ; and 
that  price  has  been  repeated  as  often  as  the  article  has  been  written. 

Subscribers  may  therefore  reft  fatisfted,  that  whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
tent of  the  work,  no  neceflary  cxpence,  no  exertions  of  induftry,  no  at- 
tention to  every  fpecies  of  information  which  can  contribute  to  its  per- 
fedlioD,  lhall  be  omitted  during  the  whole  of  its  courfe. 

At  the  lame  time  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  Editors  have  now 
arrived  at  a point,  whence  they  are  enabled,  with  almoft  mathematical 
precifion,  to  Hate  the  utmojl  limits  of  the  publication.  That  part  of  the 
alphabet  with  which  the  ninth  volume  ends,  very  nearly  exhaufti  one 
half  of  the  former  edition,  which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  prefent : So 
that,  taking  the  fame  fcope  as  hitherto  (and  greater  cannot  be  neceflary), 
the  prefent  edition  apparently  will  require  to  its  juft  completion  at  lead 
nine  volumes  more  of  the  fame  fixe  with  thofe  already  publilhed.  But  in 
order  to  afeertaip  at  all  events  the  bigbejl  cojl,  and  for  the  fatisfadion  of 
thofe  who  may  be  gratified  by  fuch  an  engagement,  the  Proprietors  here- 
by pledge  themfelves  to  comprife  the  work  within  the  number  of  vo- 
lumes juft  mentioned ; and  to  prevent  that  number  from  being  exceeded, 
they  engage,  that,  if  intervening  difeoveries  make  it  neceflary,  the  con- 
cluding volumes  lhall  be  enlarged  in  quantity  without  any  additional 
charge  to  fubferibers, 

Em«.  Dec.  31.7 
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f.  S.  la  tlie  foregoing  (litement,  no  notice  hu  been  taken  of  the  Plates.  It  feemft 
material,  liowes'cr,  to  obferve,  that  the  calculation  refpe£liiig  thefe  lias  proved  UU 
more  deficient,  in  proportion,  than  that  of  the  work  at  large ; although,  the  felefllon  end 
arrangement  of  the  former  being  in  a great  meafure  arbitrary,  the  proprietors,  had  they 
been  afluated  by  narrow  motives,  might  eafily  have  prevented  the  number  from  fur. 
pairing  the  limits  of  their  engagement.  Far  from  attempting  to  do  fo,  however,  they 
have  extended  the  illuftrations  implicitly  as  the  fubjeffs  feerned  to  merit  or  demand  • 
In  cenlcqnence  of  which,  above ^/tj  copperplates  more  than  the  due  proportion  have 
been  already  given  out  t and  the  whole  number  will  confiderably  exceed  Fiva  Hon* 
DRBD  at  the  conclaCon  of  the  works  All  of  them  new  engravings,  a very  few  excep- 
ted i the  tU  f tales  having  been  almoft  entirely  fet  afide,  notwithftanding  they  were 

to  have  made  part  of  the  360  originally  propolied For  fome  time  pad,  alfo,  two  of 

each  plate  have  been  engraven,  in  order  to  preferve  as  far  as  poflible  an  equality  of 
impreCon  throughout. 

*,•  VoL.  X.  vsilt  itgin  with  a new  fount  if  tjfet,  being  tie  third  already  tfedisu 
the  work- 
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